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leav-er (lé/vér), n. One who leaves. 

leaves (lévz), n. Plural of leaf. 

leave=tak-ing (lév/ta’king), mn. The act of taking leave; 
the saying of farewell. 

leav-ing (lé/ving), n. That which is left; residue; remains; 
refuse; usually in pl. 

leav-y (lé/vi), a. Same as leafy: as, “the leavy beech” 
(Tennyson’s “Margaret,” v.). [Poetic.] 

le-bes (lé/béz), m. [L., < Gr. éGns.] In Gr. antiq., a 
basin-like or bowl-like ves- 
sel with rounded base, com- E 
monly of metal. 

lech-er (lech/ér), n. [OF. 
lecheor, gourmand, sensu- 
alist, < lechier, lick, live in 
gluttony or sensuality (F. 
lécher, lick); from Teut., 
and akin to E. lick.| A man immoderately given to sexual 
indulgence; a lewd or grossly unchaste man; a habitual 
libertine.—lech/er}, v. 7. To play the lecher.—lech/er-ous, 
a. [OF. lecheros: cf. lickerish.| Given to or characterized 
by lechery; also, inciting to lechery.—lech/er-ousely, adv. 
—lech’er-ous-ness, n.—lech/er-y, n. [OF. lecherie.] Free 
indulgence of lust; lewdness. 

le-ci-thin (les/i-thin), nm. [Gr. Déxos, egg-yolk.] In 
chem., any of various nitrogenous, phosphorus-containing 
substances found in animals and plants, esp. in leucocytes, 
in nerve-tissues, and in the yolk of eggs. 

lec-tern (lek/térn), n. [OF. letrun, < ML. lectrum, < L. 
legere, read.) A reading-desk or singing-desk in a church, 
esp. that from which the lessons are read. 

lec-tion (lek/shon), nm. [L. lectio(n-), < legere, read: cf. 
lesson.] The act of reading}; also, a reading or version of a 
passage in a particular copy of a text; also, a lesson, or por- 
tion of sacred writing, read in divine service. —lec/tion-a-ry 
(-d-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [ML. lectionarium.]. A book, or 
a list, of lections or lessons for reading in divine service. 
lec-tor (lek’tor), n. [L., < legere, read.] A reader, as of 
lectures in a college or university or of scriptural lessons; 
specif., in the Rom. Cath. Ch., one ordained to the next to 
the lowest of the four minor orders.—lec/tor-ate (-at), n. 
The office of lector.—lec’/tress, n. A female reader.—lec’- 
trice (-tris), ». [F., < L. lectrix, fem. of lector.] A 
woman employed to read aloud. 

lec-ture (lek/tir), n. [ML. lectura, < L. legere, read: see 
legion.| The act of reading, or something read (archaic: 
as, ‘‘That’s he whose wondrous poem is become A lecture 
for the noble youth of Rome!” Dryden’s tr. Persius’s 
“Satires,” i. 63); also, a discourse read or delivered before 
an audience, esp. for instruction or to set forth some subject 
(as, lectures on physics, art, or law; a lecture on Abraham 
Lincoln; lectures on travel); sometimes, a religious discourse 
less formal than, or other than, a regular sermon; also, an 
admonitory discourse, or speech of warning or reproof as 
to conduct (as, a mother’s lectures to a thoughtless boy; a 
curtain-lecture; I’ll give him a good lecture); a lengthy or 
tedious reprimand; also, fig., a lessonf or warningy.—lec’- 
ture, v.; -twred, -turing. 1. intr. To deliver a lecture 
or lectures. If. tr. To deliver a lecture to or before; 
instruct by lectures; also, to address in admonition or rebuke; 
reprove or reprimand at some length.—lec/tur-er, n. One 
who lectures, esp. by way of instruction, as in a university 
or before the public; sometimes, : 
an assistant to a professor in a 
university, or a person who per- 
forms professorial duties with- 
out having the professorial 
rank or title; in the Ch. of Eng., 
one of a class of preachers 
chosen in some parishes to 
deliver lectures or religious 
discourses, but not holding the 
office of rector, vicar, or cu- 
rate.—lec/ture-ship, n. The 
office of lecturer. i 

le-cy-thus (les/i-thus), .; pl. ~_ 3 
=Hhom(cthi)s [Lin < Gr. 2s 
AjKvbos.] In Gr. antig., a rela- 


Lebes. 
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tively tall, slender, narrow-necked vase with a handle, for 
holding oil, unguents, etc. 

led (led). Preterit and past participle of lead!.—led, p. a. 
Under leading or control.—led captain, a hanger-on, 
henchman, or parasite: as, “Mr. Wagg, the celebrated wit, 
and a led captain and trencherman of my Lord Steyne” 
(Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” li.). 

ledge (lej), n. [ME. legge, prob. < leggen, E. lay!.] A 
transverse bar, timber, strip, etc. (now chiefly technical); 
hence, any relatively narrow, horizontal projecting part, 
or any part affording a horizontal shelf-like surface (as, a 
ledge above a fireplace; a window-ledge; to climb from ledge 
to ledge on the face of a building); often, a shelf-like pro- 
jection on the side of a mountain, cliff, or the like (as, “He 
climbed up the side of the chasm to gain the ledge above”: 
Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xviii.); also, a more or 
less flat or low extent of rock in or under water; a reef, ridge, 
or line of rocks in the sea (as, “the Maldives, a famous 
ledge of islands,” Defoe’s “(Captain Singleton,” xiii.; a ship 
wrecked on an invisible ledge); also, a layer or mass of rock 
underground, as one struck in excavating; in mining, a 
lode or vein.—ledged, a. Having a ledge or ledges: as, a 
ledged wall or cliff. 

ledg-er (lej’er). [ME. legger (book), prob. < leggen, E. lay! 
(cf. ledge); with later variant forms (early mod. E. lidger, 
ligier, etc.) and senses appar. due to the related E. lie! (ME. 
liggen).| I. mn. A book kept permanently in a place, as a 
Bible, a breviary, or a registerf; now, the principal book 
of accounts of a business concern, containing a record of all 
transactions, so entered as to exhibit the debits and credits 
of each account; also, a resident, esp. a resident agent or 
ambassador}; also, a fishing-bait fixed so as to remain in 
one place; also, a bar, beam, stone, or the like, that lies 
horizontally in a fixed position; a horizontal timber fastened 
to the vertical uprights of a scaffold, to support the putlogs; 
a flat slab of stone laid over a grave or tomb. II. a. Sta- 
tionary or fixed (now only of bait, lines, tackle, etc., for 
fishing); also, resident{; also, in music, noting the short 
lines temporarily added above or below the staff to increase 
the range, or the spaces inclosed by these lines. —ledg’er, v. 1. 
To use a ledger bait; fish with a bait fixed so as to remain in 
one place. 

ledg-y (lej/i), a. 
or ledges. 

lee! (12), n. [OF. F. lie, < ML. lia; perhaps from Celtic.] 
That which settles from a liquid, esp. from wine; sediment; 
dregs: usually in pl., and often fig. (as, “I will drink Life to 
the lees”: Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” 7). 

lee? (1é). [AS. hléo, shelter, = Icel. Alé, (naut.) lee.] I. n. 
Shelter; esp., the side or part that is sheltered or turned 
away from the wind (as, the lee of a ship; ‘‘Beneath the 
Castle’s sheltering lee, They staid their course in quiet sea,” 
Scott’s “Lord of the Isles,” i. 24); also, the quarter or 
region toward which the wind blows: chiefly naut. II. a. 
Of or pertaining to the lee, esp. of a ship (as, “She careened 
over so that her lee channels were under the water”: Mar- 
ryat’s ‘Peter Simple,” xv.); pertaining to, situated in, or 
moving toward the quarter or region toward which the wind 
blows (see phrases below): chiefly naut., and opposed to 
weather.—lee shore, a shore toward which the wind blows. 
—lee tide, a tide running in the same direction in which the 
wind is blowing. 

lee-an-gle (lé/ang’gl), n. 
[Native Australian.] A heavy 
club with a bent and pointed 
end, used by Australian abo- 
rigines. 

lee=board (lé/bord), n. A 
flat board let down verti- 
cally into the water on the lee 
side of a ship or boat to pre- 
vent leeward motion. 

leech! (léch), n. [AS. léce = 
OHG. lahhi = Goth. lékeis, 
physician.] A physician: as, 
“Thither came The King’s 
own leech to look into his 
hurt” (Tennyson’s “Geraint 


Abounding in ledges; consisting of a ledge 


Dutch Galiot, with Lee-board. 
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and Enid,” 922). [Archaic.]—leech1, ». t. To cure; heal: 
as, “Let those leech his wounds for whose sake he encountered 
them” (Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” xviii.). [Archaic.] _ 

leech? (léch), n. [AS. lé&ce, ljce, = MD. lake, lieke, leech. ] 
Any of the blood-sucking or carnivorous, usually aquatic, 
worms con- 
stituting the am 
order or class 
H irudinea, Leech (Pontobdella muricata), a species parasitic on skates 
certain fresh- ond obser Bebe Ag 
water species of which were formerly much used by physicians 
for bloodletting; also, an instrument used for drawing blood; 
also, in fig. use, a person who clings to another with a view 
to gain (as, “The spendthrift, and the leech That sucks him”: 
Cowper’s “Task,” iii. 817).—leech?, ». t. To apply leeches 
to so as to bleed. ; f 

leech? (léch), n. [Cf. Icel. lik, MLG. lik, D. lijk, G. letk, 
bolt-rope.] Naut., either of the perpendicular or sloping 
edges of a square sail; the after edge of a fore-and-aft sail; 
sometimes, when qualified, either the after edge (after leech) 
or the forward edge (forward or fore leech) of a fore-and-aft 


sail. 

leech-craft (léch/kraft), n. [AS. l&cecreft.] The art of the 
leech or physician; medical science, skill, or treatment: as, 
“Abbot Jerome, whose leech-craft is famous” (Scott’s “Castle 
Dangerous,” x.).  [Archaic.] 

leech-dom (léch’dom), n. [AS. l&cedém.] A medicine; 
a medicinal remedy. [Archaic.] 

leek (lék), n. [AS. léac = D. look = G. lauch = Icel. laukr, 
leek.] A liliaceous plant, Allium porrum, allied to the onion 
but having a cylindrical bulb, and used in cookery (it is the na- 
tional emblem of the Welsh); also, any of various allied spe- 
cies.—leek/=green’, a. Of the dull bluish-green color of 
the leek. 

leer!} (lér), n. [AS. hléor, cheek, face.] The cheek; the 
face; hence, looks, personal appearance, or complexion (as, 
“He hath a Rosalind of a better leer than you”’: Shakspere’s 
“As You Like It,” iv. 1. 67). 

leer?, lear (lér), a. [AS. lér- (in lérnes, emptiness) = G. 
leer, empty.| Empty; without contents, load, etc.; un- 
occupied; sometimes, hungry. [Now prov. Eng.] 

leer® (lér), v. [Perhaps < leer!.] I. inir. To look ob- 
liquely, esp. with sly, suggestive, insulting, or malicious 
significance: as, “leering at his neighbour’s wife” (Tenny- 
son’s “Vision of Sin,” iv.). IL. tr. To give an oblique 
glance with (the eye).—leer®, n. A side glance, esp. of 
sly or insulting suggestion or malicious significance: as, 
“She gives the leer of invitation” (Shakspere’s ““Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” i. 3. 50); ‘assent with civil leer” (Pope’s 
“Prologue to the Satires,” 201).—leer/ing-ly, adv. 

leer-y', lear-y (lér/i), a. [Seeleer?.] Empty. [Prov. Eng.] 

leer-y? (lér/i), a. [See leer?.] Knowing (as, ‘‘You’re a very 
leery cove, by the look of you”: Conan Doyle’s “Exploits 
of Brigadier Gerard,” iv.); also, wary; suspicious. [Slang.] 

lees (léz), n. pl. See lee?. 

leet (lét), n. [AF. lete AL. leta; origin uncertain.] A 
court-leet, its jurisdiction, or the district subject to it. 

lee-ward (lé/wird, naut. li/drd). I. a. On the lee, or the 
side turned away from the wind; pertaining to, situated in, 
or moving toward the quarter toward which the wind blows: 
opposed. to windward. II. n. The lee side; the point or 
quarter toward which the wind blows: as, “She ib ship | 
sailed just like a hay-stack, one mile ahead and three to 
leeward” (Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” lvii.).—lee’ward, adv. 
Toward the lee. 

lee-way (lé/wa), n. The lateral movement of a ship to lee- 
ward, or the resulting deviation from her true course; fig., 
loss of progress in general; also, convenient room or scope, 
as for action (colloq.). 

left! (left). Preterit and past participle of leave}. 

left? (left). [AS. left, lyft, weak, = North Fries. leeft, MD. 
luft, lucht, MLG. lucht, left.] I. a. Belonging or pertaining 
to the side of a person or thing which is turned toward the 
west when the face is toward the north, or to that part of 


anything faced which appears on this side of the spectator | 


(opposed to right): as, one’s left hand or left glove; the left 
side of a deliberative assembly (that to the presiding officer’s 
left); the left bank of a river (that on the left as one faces 
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downthestream). ¥.n. The left side, or what is on the left 
side (as, to the left, toward the left side, also counter-clock- 
wise); specif., the larboard or port of a ship; also [usually 
cap.|, in continental Europe, that part of a legislative 
assembly which sits on the left side of the chamber as viewed 
by the president, a position customarily assigned to repre- 
sentatives holding liberal or democratic views; hence, a 
party holding such views. 

left=hand (left/hand), a. Of, for, or with the left hand; 
also, on or to the left.—left/=hand/ed, a. Having the 
left hand or arm more serviceable than the right; preferably 
using the left hand; also, adapted to or performed by the 
left hand; also, situated on the side of the left hand; moving 
or rotating from right to left, or in a direction opposite to 
that of the hands of a clock (as, a left-handed screw, a 
screw which is advanced by turning from right to left, and 
whose thread runs upward from right to left when viewed 
from the side with the axis vertical; a left-handed helix 
or spiral, one that ascends or advances like the thread 
of a left-handed screw); also, in fig. use, clumsy or awkward 
(as, a left-handed method of proceeding; “It seems to me as 
if murder and massacre were but a very left-handed way of 
producing civilization and love,’’ Godwin’s “‘Caleb Williams,” 
xiii.); ambiguous or doubtful (as, a left-handed compliment) ; 
also, morganatic, as a marriage (from the bridegroom’s 
giving the bride his left hand instead of his right, as was cus- 
tomary at morganatic weddings). —left/=hand’ed-ly, adv. — 
left/=hand/ed-ness, n.—left/=hand/er, n. A left-handed 
person; also, a blow with the left hand. 

left=o-ver (left/6”vér), n. Something left over or remaining; 
esp., a remnant of food, as from a meal. 

left-ward (left/wird), adv. and a. Toward or on the left.— 
left/wards, adv. Leftward. 

leg (leg), m. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. leggr, Sw. lagg, leg, Dan. 
leg, calf of the leg.] One of the members or limbs which 
support and move the human or animal body; specif., that 
part of the limb between the knee and the ankle; also, an 
obeisance made by drawing back one leg and bending the 
other (archaic: as, ‘‘He is one that cannot make a good 
leg,” Longfellow’s ‘‘Hyperion,” i. 7); also, that part of a 
garment, such as a stocking, trousers, or the like, which 
covers the leg; also, something resembling or suggesting a 
leg in use, position, or appearance; one of the supports of a 
piece of furniture; one of the sides of a pair of dividers or 
compasses; one of the sides of a triangle other than the base 
or, in a right-angled triangle, other than the hypotenuse; 
naut., the course or run made by a sailing-vessel on one tack; 
one of the series of straight runs which make up the zigzag 
course of a sailing-vessel proceeding to windward; hence, 
fig., one of the distinct portions or stages of any course or 
journey (as, the last leg of a trip); also, in cricket, the part 
of the field to the left of and behind the batsman as he faces 
the bowler (or to the right of and behind him if he be left- 
handed); also, the fielder occupying this part of the field. 
—leg, v. .; legged, legging. To walk or run: usually with 
indefinite wz: as, “Then for Texas! We'll leg it together!” 
(Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” xxvi.). [Prov. or colloq.] 

leg-a-cy (leg/a-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). [OF. legacie, legate- 
ship, < L. legatus, E. legate: cf. L. legatum, bequest, like- 
wise from legare, send, depute, bequeath.] The office or 
function of a legatet; the mission or business committed to a 
legatet; a legationt or embassyt; also, a gift of property, 
esp. personal property, as money, by will; a bequest; hence, 
anything handed down by an ancestor or predecessor (as, 
“Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to man- 
kind”: Addison, in “Spectator,” 166). 

le-gal (lé/gal), a. (L. legalis, < lex (leg-), law.] Of or per- 
taining to law; connected with the law or its administra- 
tion; sometimes, characteristic of the profession of the law 
(as, a legal mind); also, appointed, established, or authorized 
by law; deriving authority from law; sometimes, that is 
such in the view of the law (as, legal incapacity; a legal 
infant); specif., such as is recognized by law rather than 
by equity; also, permitted by law, or lawful (as, such acts 
are not legal); also, in theol., of or pertaining to the Mosaic 
law; also, of or pertaining to the doctrine of salvation by 
good works rather than through free grace.—legal tender. 
See tender’, n.—le/gal-ism, n. Strict adherence, or the 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mive, nér; 
Glect, agony, inté, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary. 
natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin: fH, then; y, you: 
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principle of strict adherence, to law or prescription; in theol., 
the doctrine of salvation by good works. —le/gal-ist, n. 
One who adheres strictly to law; also, an adherent of the 
theological doctrine of legalism; also, one versed in the law. 
—le-gal-is’tic, a.—le-gal-i-ty (lé-gal/i-ti), nm. The state or 
quality of being legal or in conformity with the law; law- 
fulness; also, attachment to or observance of law; often, 
insistence on the letter of the law; in theol., reliance on good 
Works for salvation, rather than on free grace.—le/gal- 
ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make legal; authorize; 
sanction. —le’gal-i-za/tion (-i-za/shgn), n.--le’gal-ly, adv. 
In a legal manner; according to law. 

leg-an-tine (leg’an-tin), a. Same as legatine. 

leg-a-ta-ry (lég’a-ta-ri). [L. legatarius, < legatum, bequest: 
see legacy. } I. a. Of or pertaining to a bequest or legacy. 
II. n.; ie -ries (-riz). A legatee. 

leg-ate (leg’at), n. [OF. legat (F. légat), < L. legatus, < 
legare, send, depute, appoint, bequeath, < lex (leg-), law.] 
A deputy, envoy, or ambassador (as, “the legates from 
Utrecht”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 5); specif., an 
ecclesiastic delegated by the Pope as his representative (as, 
“The Lord Cardinal Pole, sent here as legate From our most 
Holy Father Julius, Pope’: Tennyson’s “Queen Mary,” 
iii. 3. 71); in Rom. hist., an envoy; also, a deputy or lieu- 
tenant of a general or of a governor of a province; also, 
under the emperors, a governor of a province. 

leg-a-tee (leg-a-té’), mn. ([L. legatus, pp. of legare, bequeath: 
see legate.] One to whom a legacy is bequeathed. 

leg-ate-ship (leg/dt-ship), n. The office or position of a 
legate. 

leg-a-tine (leg/a-tin), a. Of or pertaining to a legate; 
having the authority of a legate. 

le-ga-tion (lé-ga/shon), n. [L. legatio(n-), < legare, send, 
depute: see legate.] The act of sending a legate or deputy; 
a commissioning of one person to act at a distance for another; 
the fact of being so sent or commissioned; also, the com- 
mission or charge intrusted to a legate; also, the person or 
persons sent on a mission; an embassy; specif., a diplomatic 
minister and his suite when the minister is not of the highest 
(or ambassadorial) rank; also, the official residence or place 
of business of such a minister; also, the office or dignity of a 
legate. —le-ga/tion-a-ry (-4-ri), a. 

le-ga-to (ld-gi/to), a. [It., pp. of legare, < L. ligare, bind, 
tie.] In music, smooth and connected, without breaks 
between the successive tones: opposed to staccato. 

le-ga-tor (lé-ga/tor), n. [L., < legare, bequeath: see 
legate.| One who bequeaths; a testator.—leg-a-to-ri-al 
(leg-a-t6/ri-al), a. 

leg=bail (leg’bal), n. Flight from custody or arrest: as, to 
give leg-bail. [Humorous. ] 

leg=bye (leg/bi), n. [See by, bye, n.] In cricket, a run made 
on a ball touching any part of the batsman’s person except 
his hand. 

leg-end (lej/end or lé’jend), n. [OF. legende (F. légende), < 
ML. legenda, lit. ‘something to be read,’ orig. neut. pl. 
gerundive of L. legere, read: see legion.] A story of the life 
of a saint; a collection of such stories (as, the “Golden 
Legend,” tr. ML. Legenda Aurea, written by Jacobus de 
Voragine, archbishop of Genoa, in the 13th century, the most 
popular of medieval works of this kind); a collection of 
stories of any admirable persons (obs. or archaic: as, 
Chaucer’s “Legend of Good Women’’); also, in general, 
a story}, history}, or accountt (as, the legend of a person’s 
life); now, commonly, a non-historical or unverifiable 
story handed down by tradition from earlier times and 
popularly accepted as historical (as, “A hoard of tales that 
dealt with knights Half-legend, half-historic,” Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” Prologue, 30; “Listen to this Indian Legend, To 
this Song of Hiawatha!”’ Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” Introd., 
86); stories or matter of this kind (as, a hero of legend; a 
spot rich in legend); also, an inscription, esp. on a coin or 
medal, a coat of arms, or a monument, or accompanying a 
picture, book-illustration, or the like.—leg’end, v. ¢. To 
narrate or celebrate in legend (as, ‘“‘Nor ladies wanton love, 
nor wandring knight, Legend I out in rimes all richly dight”’: 
J. Hall’s “‘Satires,” i. 1); also, to furnish with a legend or in- 
scription. —leg-en-da-ry (lej/en-da-ri). [ML. legendarius.] 
I. a. Pertaining to or of the nature of a legend or legends 
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legislative 


(as, tales of a legendary character; “skill’d in legendary 
lore,” Goldsmith’s “Hermit”; ‘His legendary song .. . 
Of ancient deeds, so long forgot,” Scott’s “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” iv., Conclusion); also, celebrated or described in 
legend (as, a legendary hero, exploit, or event); traditional; 
also, relating legends, as a writer. IZ. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). 
A collection or book of legends, esp. of the lives of saints; 
also, a relater or compiler of legends.—leg/end-ry (-ri), n. 
Legends collectively. 

leg-er (lej/ér), a. See ledger, a. 

leg-er-de-main (lej/ér-dé-man’), n. [F. léger de main, 
‘light of hand.’] Sleight of hand; jugglery; conjuring tricks; 
fig., trickery or deception; also, a piece of sleight of hand; 
any artful trick.—leg”er-de-main/‘ist, n. 

le-ger-i-ty (le-jer’i-ti), n. [F. légereté, < léger, < L. levis, 
light.] Lightness; nimbleness: as, “The organs . . . newly 
move, With casted slough and fresh legerity’” (Shakspere’s 
“Henry V.,” iv. 1. 23). [Obs. or rare. ] 

legged (legd, in compounds often leg’ed), a. 
leg or legs: as, one-legged; long-legged. 

leg-gin (leg/in), n. Same as legging. 

leg-ging (leg/ing), n. An extra outer covering for the leg, 
usually extending from the ankle to the knee but sometimes 
higher: usually in pl. 

leg-gy (leg’i), a. Having long, esp. awkwardly long, legs: 
as, “Slapper’s long-tailed leggy mare’ (Thackeray’s ‘Book 
of Snobs,’ x.). 

Leg-horn (leg/hérn). I. a. Of or pertaining to the seaport 
or the province of Leghorn, in Tuscany, Italy: applied esp. 
to a fine, smooth plaited straw and to hats, etc., made of it, 
also to a breed of the domestic fowl characterized by com- 
paratively small size and by prolific laying. II. n. [cap. 
or l. c.] Leghorn straw, or a hat or bonnet of it; also, a 
Leghorn cock or hen. 

leg-i-ble (lej/i-bl), a. [LL. legibilis, < L. legere, read.] 
That may be read or deciphered, esp. with ease, as writing 
or printing; fig., that may be discerned or distinguished 
(as, “the trouble legible in my countenance”: Lamb’s 
“Superannuated Man’’).—leg-i-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), leg’i- 
ble-ness, n.—leg’i-bly, adv. 

le-gion (lé/jon), n. [OF. legion (F. légion), < L. legio(n-), < 
legere, gather, also read, akin to Gr. déyew, pick, gather, tell, 
speak: cf. lecture, legend, legume, and Logos.| A body of 
infantry in the army of ancient Rome, numbering from 3,000 
to 6,000 men, and usually combined with from 300 to 700 
cavalry; also, any of certain military bodies in other coun- 
tries; sometimes, specif. [cap.], with the, the French Foreign 
Legion, or the American Legion; also, loosely [J. c.], any large 
body of armed men (as, ‘‘Nor knew great Hector how his 
legions yield”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” xiii.); hence, 
any great host or multitude, whether of persons or of things 
(as, “My name is Legion: for we are many,” Mark, v. 9; 
“The legions Of horrid hell,’ Shakspere’s ‘Macbeth,’ iv. 
3. 55; “a cumbrous whale attacked on all sides by a legion 
of sword-fish,” H. Melville’s ‘““Typee,” xvii.).—American 
Legion. See under American, a.—foreign legion. See 
under foreign.—Legion of Honor, a French order of dis- 
tinction, instituted in 1802 by Napoleon Bonaparte, member- 
ship in which is granted as a reward for meritorious civil 
or military services. —le-gion-aire’ (-ar’), n. [Also legion- 
naire; F. légionnaire.| A soldier or member of a legion; 
specif. [often cap.], a member of the American Legion.— 
le/gion-a-ry (-a-ri). [L. legionarius.] I.a. Pertaining or 
belonging to a legion; constituting a legion or legions. 
II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A soldier of a legion; also, a member 
of the Legion of Honor.—le’gioned, a. Arrayed in legions. 

leg-is-late (lej/is-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. [Back-formation 
from legislation or legislator.] I. intr. To exercise the 
function of legislation; act as legislator; make or enact laws. 
Il. ir. To effect, bring (into), put (ous), etc., by legislation. 

leg-is-la-tion (lej-is-la’shon), n. [LL. legislatio(n-), for L. 
legis latio(n-), ‘bringing of a law’: legis, gen. of lex, law; 
latio(n-), < latus, pp. of ferre, bear.] The act of making or 
enacting laws; also, a law or a body of laws enacted.— 
—leg’is-la-tive (-li-tiv). I. a. Having the function of 
making laws (as, a legislative assembly or body); also, 
of or pertaining to legislation or the making of laws (as, 
legislative proceedings); ordained by legislation (as, a legis- 
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legislator 


lative penalty); also, pertaining to a legislature (as, a legis- 
lative recess). IL. n. The power of legislating}; also, the 
legislative branch of a government; the legislature.— 
leg’is-la-tive-ly, adv. ’ 4 

leg-is-la-tor (lej/is-la-tor), n. [L. legis lator, ‘bringer of a 
law.’] One who gives or makes laws; a lawgiver; a member 
of a legislative body.—leg’is-la-to/ri-al (-14-to’ri-al), a. 
Of or pertaining to legislators or legislation. —leg”is-la- 
to/ri-al-ly, adv.—leg’is-la-tor-ship (-la-tor-ship), n. The 
office or function of a legislator.—leg/is-la-tress, n. A 
female legislator. Also leg-is-la/trix. ; 
leg-is-la-ture (lej/is-ld-tir), n. [= F. législature.] The 
legislative body of a country or state, esp., in the U. S., of 
a State. 

le-gist (lé/jist), n. [OF. legiste (F. légiste), < ML. legista, 
< L. lex (leg-), law.] One versed in law. 

le-git-i-ma-cy (lé-jit/i-ma-si), n. The state or fact of being 
legitimate. 

le-git-i-mate (lé-jit/i-mat), v. t.; -mated, -mating. [ML. 
legitimatus, pp. of legitimare, < L. legitimus, lawful, < lex 
(leg-), law.] To make or pronounce lawful; hence, to show 
or declare to be legitimate or proper (as, “Necessity legiti- 
mates my advice; for it is the only way to save our lives”: 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 17); authorize; justify; 
specif., to establish as lawfully born; invest (a bastard) with 
the rights of one lawfully born.—le-git/i-mate (-mat), a. 
According to law, or lawful; in accordance with established 
tules or principles, or proper; often, conforming to accepted 
standards (as, the legitimate drama, the body of Shak- 
sperian and other standard dramas, or of plays of recognized 
literary or dramatic merit); of the normal or regular type 
or kind; specif., born in wedlock, or of parents legally 
married, as a child; hence, genuine, or not spurious, as a 
literary production; also, resting on or ruling by the prin- 
ciple of hereditary right (as, the legitimate title to a throne; 
a legitimate sovereign); also, in accordance with the laws of 
reasoning (as, a legitimate conclusion or inference); logically 
inferable; logical.—le-git/i-mate-ly, adv.—le-git/i-mate- 
ness, n.—le-git-i-ma/tion (-ma/shon), ». [ML. legiti- 
matio(n-).] The act or process of legitimating. —le-git/i- 
ma-tize (-ma-tiz), v. ¢.; -tized, -tizing. To legitimate. 

le-git-i-mist (1é-jit/i-mist), n. [F. légitimiste, < légitime, 
< L. legitimus, lawful: see legitimate.]| A supporter of 
legitimate authority, esp. of a claim to a throne based on 
direct descent; [cap.] in France, a supporter of the claims 
to the crown of the elder branch of the Bourbons, deposed in 
1830.—le-git/i-mism, n.—le-git-i-mis’tic, a. 

le-git-i-mize (lé-jit/i-miz), v. ¢.; -mized, -mizing. [L. 
legitimus, lawful: see legitimate.] To legitimate.—le- 
git/i-mi-za/tion (-mi-z4/shon), n. 

leg-less (leg/les), a. Without legs. 

leg-let (leg/let), n. A little leg; also, an ornamental ring or 
band for the leg. 

leg=of=mut-ton (leg/ov-mut/n), a. Having the shape of a 
leg of mutton, as a kind of triangular sail (usually with a 
boom) often used as the only sail on a small boat, or as a 
full sleeve narrowing toward the wrist. 

leg-ume (leg’im or lé-giim’), n. [F. légume, < L. legumen, 
legume, pulse, lit. ‘something gathered (or picked),’ < 
legere, gather: see legion.] The edible part (seed, or seed 
and pod) of plants of the pea and bean kind (usually in 
pl.); also, the pod or seed-vessel of such a plant, which is 
usually dehiscent by both sutures, thus dividing into two 
parts or valves; also, a plant bearing such pods. : 

le-gu-min (lé-gi/min), n. [From legume.] In chem., a 
proteid resembling casein, obtained from the seeds of legu- 
minous and other plants. 

le-gu-mi-nous (lé-gii/mi-nus), a. [NL. leguminosus, < L. 
legumen: see legume.| Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
bearing legumes; specif., belonging or pertaining to the 
Leguminosz, a group, order, or family regarded as comprising 
the legume-bearing plants, and sometimes subdivided into 
three families or subfamilies, the Fabacex (bean family), 
the Cexsalpiniacee (senna family), and the Mimosacexe 
(mimosa family). Cf. fabaceous, cxsalpiniaceous, and 
mimosaceous. 

lei (14¢), m. [Hawaiian.] In the Hawaiian Islands, a 
wreath of flowers, leaves, etc., for the neck or head. 
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lei-ot-ri-chous (li-ot/ri-kus), a. “ici z. 
lei-sure (lé/zhir or lezh’ar), n. [OF. leisir (F. loisir), noun 


lem-an (lem 


lem-ma (lem/4), n.; pl. lemmas or lemmata (-a-ti). 


lemon 
See liotrichous. 


use of leisir, inf., < L. licere, be permitted.] Freedom or 
opportunity to do somethingf (as, “Disguised ... as a 
schoolmaster ... That so I may... Have leave and 
leisure to make love to her’: Shakspere’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” i. 2. 136); now, opportunity or time afforded by 
freedom from pressing occupation, duty, etc. (as, “ ’Zounds! 
how has he the leisure to be sick In such a justling time?” 
Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” iv. 1. 17); free or unoccupied 
time; also, the condition of having one’s time free from the 
demands of work or duty (as, a gentleman of lezsure; a 
life of leisure); ease.—at leisure, with free or unrestricted 
time (as, to proceed at leisure; we will speak more at 
leisure later); hence, without haste, or with deliberation 
(as, “Married in haste, we may repent at leisure”: Con- 
greve’s “Old Bachelor,” v. 3); also, unoccupied or dis- 
engaged (as, to be at leisure); often, having time (to do 
something: as, to be at leisure to see a caller).—at one’s 
leisure, when one has leisure; at one’s convenience: as, 
let me hear from you at your leisure.—lei/sure, a. Free 
or unoccupied (as, leisure hours; “A whole leisure Saturday 
afternoon was before him,” Longfellow’s ‘‘Kavanagh,” 
xxiv.); also, having leisure, or leisured (as, the leisure class). 
—lei/sured, a. Having leisure, or not occupied with 
business (as, the leiswred class of society); also, leisurely. 
—lei/sure-less, a. Without leisure.—lei/sure-ly, a. Act~- 
ing, proceeding, or done at leisure or without haste (as, a 
letsurely person, speaker, or speech; lezsurely movements; 
a leisurely performance); showing or suggesting ample 
leisure (as, a leisurely manner or air); unhurried; deliberate. 
—lei’sure-li-ness, n.—lei/sure-ly, adv. In a leisurely 
manner; without haste. 


leit-mo-tiv (lit’m6-téf”), n. [G., ‘leading motive.’] In a 


music drama, a motif or theme associated throughout the 
work with a particular erson, situation, or idea. 
an or lé/man), n. [ME. lemman, lefman, 
leofmon, < AS. léof, dear, E. lief, + mann, E. man.] A 
person beloved, or sweetheart (as, “He . . . offred king- 
doms unto her in vew, To be his Leman and his Lady trew”: 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” iii. 8. 40); also, a paramour, or 
illicit lover (see Shakspere’s ‘(Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
iv. 2. 172); in later use, esp., a mistress. [Archaic.] 
[L., 


< Gr. Ajuua, assumption, premise, thesis, theme, < 
AauBdvew, take.] A subsidiary proposition introduced in 
proving some other proposition, as in mathematics; also, 
an argument, theme, or subject. 


lem-ming (lem/ing), n. [Norw.] Any of various small, 


mouse-like rodents of the genera Lemmus and Dicrostonyz, 
of far northern regions, as L. lemmus, of Norway, Sweden, 
etc., remarkable for peri- - 

odic migration in great 
hordes from the high- . 
lands to the coast, swim- 
ming across streams and 
lakes, and finally plun- 
ging into the sea, to per- 
ish, when exhausted, be- 
neath the waves; also, 
any of various small 
North American rodents 
of the genus Synaptomys. 
lem-na-ceous (lem-na/- 
shius), a. [NL. Lemna, Common Europes oe Norway Lemming 
the typical genus, < Gr. pine tiear 

déuva, kind of water-plant.] Belonging to the Lemnacez, 
or duckweed family of plants. 

Lem-ni-an (lem/ni-an), a. Of or pertaining to the island of 
Lemnos, in the northern Augean Sea.—Lemnian earth or 
bole, a soft, astringent, clayey substance found on the 
island of Lemnos, and formerly highly esteemed for medicinal 
purposes; terra sigillata; sphragide. 

lem-on (lem’gn). [OF. F. limon, < ML. limo(n-), < Ar. 
and Pers. limiin, lemon.] I. n. The yellow acid fruit of a 
subtropical rutaceous tree, a variety of Citrus medica (see 
citrus, and cf. citron and lime?); the tree itself; also, leomon- 
color; also, in fig. use (slang), something ‘sour,’ distasteful, 
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lemonade 


or disagreeable; something that proves disappointi 
unpleasant. II. a. Laon Soloed ag 

lem-on-ade (lem-g-nad’), n. [F. limonade, < limon, E. 
lemon.] A beverage consisting of lemon-juice mixed with 
water and sweetened. 

lem-on=coleor (lem/gn-kul/or), 
color.—lem/on=col’ored, a. 

lem-on=ver-be-na (lem/gn-vér-bé/n4), n. A verbenaceous 
garden shrub, Lippia citriodora, with long, slender leaves 
having a lemon-like fragrance. 

lem-on-y (lem/gn-i), a. _Lemon-like, as in taste or smell. 

le-mur (1é/mér),. [NL., < L. lemures, pl., ghosts, specters: 
cf. lemures.] Any of various small, arboreal, chiefly noctur- 
nal mammals 
(esp. of the genus 
Lemur) allied to 
the monkeys, 
usually having a 
fox-like face and 
woolly fur, and 
found chiefly in 
Madagascar; 
also, any of cer- 
tain animals re- 
sembling a lemur 
(see flying-le- 
mur). 

lem-u-res (lem/- 
-réz), n. pl. 
lieapictselem ia. 
[Also cap. ] 
Among the an- 
cient Romans, 
the spirits of 
the departed: as, 
“The Lars and 
Lemures moan 
with midnight 
ae (Milton’s “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” 

lem-u-rine (lem/i@-rin), a. and nm. Same as lemuroid. 

lem-u-roid (lem/G-roid). [See -oid.] I. a. Lemur-like; 
of the lemur kind. II. 7. A lemur. 

Le-nard (le-nirt’) rays. [From P. Lenard (born 1862), 
German physicist.] The rays which penetrate a sheet of 
aluminium, etc., when cathode rays fall upon it, and which 
resemble cathode rays in all respects.—Le-nard’ tube. 
A special form of vacuum-tube containing a diaphragm or 
window of aluminium through which the Lenard rays pene- 
trate. 

lend (lend), v. t.; lent, lending. [AS. lénan, < l&n, loan: 
see loan?.| To grant the use of (something) with the under- 
standing that it (or its equivalent in kind) shall be returned 
(as, to lend an umbrella; to lend a loaf of bread); also, to 
give the temporary use of (money, etc.) for a consideration 
(as, to lend money at interest; to lend sums on real estate, 
valuable articles, or other security); also, fig., to give 
or contribute obligingly or helpfully (as, to lend one’s aid 
or influence to a cause; “I, that have lent my life to build up 
yours,’ Tennyson’s “Princess,” iv. 332); furnish or impart 
(as, “This sound of danger lent me wings,” Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” xiv.; “’Tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,’ Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope,” i. 7); 
give over or vield (to: as, “To lend our hearts and spirits 
wholly To the influence of mild-minded melancholy,” Tenny- 
son’s “Choric Song,” v.); accommodate or adapt (one’s self 
or itself) to something (as, to lend one’s self to the schemes 
of others; the subject lends itself admirably to dramatic 
treatment).—to lend a (helping) hand, to give help or 
assistance.—to lend an ear or one’s ears, to give a hear- 
ing; listen; pay attention: as, “Friends, Romans, country- 
men, lend me your ears” (Shakspere’s ‘Julius Cesar,” ili. 
2. 78).—lend, v. 7. To make a loan or loans: as, “Unto a 
stranger thou mayest lend upon usury” (Deut. xxiii. 20). 
—lend,n. A loan: as, “He got the lend of my best suit of 
clothes” (Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” viii.). [Prov. or 
colloq.]—lend/a-ble, a. That may be lent.—lend/er, n. 
—lend/ing, n. ‘The act of one who or that which lends; 


m. A clear, pale yellow 


Varied Lemur (Lemur varius). 
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lenitive 


also, something lent, borrowed, or not one’s own (as, AO ity, 
off, you lendings! come, unbutton here”: Shakspere’s “King 
Lear,” iii. 4. 113). 

length (length), n. [AS. length, < lang, E. long}.] The 
quality or fact of being long rather than short (as, a journey 
remarkable for its length; “to end a tale of length,” Shak- 
spere’s ‘Troilus and Cressida,” i. 3. 186); also, the linear 
magnitude of anything as measured from end to end (as, 
the length of a straight line, or of an arc of a circle; the 
length of a road, a river, or a rope); the magnitude of the 
greatest principal axis of a body or figure, or the greatest of 
its dimensions; hence, extent in time, or duration (as, the 
length of a day or a year; the length of a battle or a per- 
formance); extent from beginning to end of a series, enumera- 
tion, account, book, etc.; also, distance, or a distance (now 
chiefly Sc. or technical); the extent, or an extent, of going, 
proceeding, etc. (as, “‘He would go, at any time, any lengths 
for his party”: Disraeli’s “Coningsby,” vii. 4); a distance 
determined by the length of something specified (as, to hold 
a thing at arm’s length); specif., the measure from end to 
end of a horse, boat, etc., as a unit of distance in racing (as, 
a horse or a boat wins by two lengths); also, the body or 
form of something considered with reference to length or 
linear magnitude (as, ‘‘A needless Alexandrine . . . That, 
like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along,” Pope’s 
“Essay on Criticism,” 357; “There is... The barn’s 
brown length, and the cattle-yard,” Whittier’s ‘Telling the 
Bees”); also, a stretch or extent of something, esp. a long 
stretch (as, “to leap large lengths of miles,’ Shakspere’s 
“Sonnets,” xliv.; ‘From the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind,” Pope’s 
“Essay on Criticism,’ 222; “a length of rolling years,’ 
Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “‘Georgics,” iii. 717); a piece or portion 
of a certain or a known length (as, to cut a thing into short 
lengths; a length of rope); specif., a portion of a drama for 
acting, consisting of 42 lines (as, “I’ve got a part of twelve 
lengths here, which I must be up in to-morrow night”: 
Dickens’s “Nicholas Nickleby,” xxiii.); also, in pros. and 
phonetics, of a vowel or syllable, quantity (whether long or 
short).—at length, to or in the full extent, or without 
curtailment (as, to read a document at length); also, after a 
time, or in the end (as, at length he reached his destination). 

length-en (leng/thn), v. 4%. ¢. To make greater in length: 
as, ‘The best of all ways To lengthen our days, Is to steal a 
few hours from the night” (T. Moore’s “Young May Moon”). 
II. intr. To become greater in length: as, “the shadows 
lengthening as the vapours rise’? (Dryden’s ‘‘Absalom and 
Achitophel,”’ i. 269). 

length-i-ly (leng’thi-li), adv. 
length/i-ness, n. 

length-ways, length-wise (length’waz, -wiz), adv. and a. 
In the direction of the length. 

length-y (leng’thi), a.; compar. lengthier, superl. lengthiest. 
Having length; usually, having, or being of, great length; 
esp., of discourses, writings, etc., extending to a great length; 
often, prolix; tedious. 

le-nience, le-nien-cy (lé/niens, -nien-si), m. The quality 
of being lenient; lenient treatment: as, ““When you have 
gone too far to recede, do not sue to me for leniency” (Dick- 
ens’s ‘Oliver Twist,” xlix.). 

le-nient (lé/nient), a. [L. leniens (-ent-), ppr. of lenire, 
soften, soothe, < lenis, soft, mild.] Softening, soothing, or 
alleviative, as remedies, agencies, influences, etc. (archaic: 
as, “Old Time . . . upon these wounds hath laid His lenient 
touches,” Wordsworth’s ‘Miscellaneous Sonnets,” ii. 8; 
“Consolatories . . . Lenient of grief and anxious thought,” 
Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,’”’ 659); also, mild, clement, or 
merciful, as in treatment, spirit, or tendency (as, to be 
lenient to an offender; a lenient judgment or criticism); 
gentle; tolerant.—le/nient-ly, adv. 

len-i-fy (len‘i-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [L. lenis, soft: see 
-fy.| To soften, soothe, or mitigate: as, “to lenify the pain” 
(Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘““Atneid,” xii. 594). [Now rare. ] 

len-i-tive (len/i-tiv). [L. lenire (pp. lenitus), soften: see 

lenient.] 1I.a. Softening, soothing, or mitigating, as medi- 

cines or applications; sometimes, mildly laxative. IL. n. 

A lenitive medicine or application; a mild laxative; also, 

anything that softens or soothes; a palliative. 


In a lengthy manner.— 
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len-1-ty (len/i-ti), n. [L. lenitas, < lenis, soft, mild.] The 
quality or fact of being mild or gentle, as toward others; 
clemency; mercifulness; lenience: as, “His Majesty gave 
many marks of his great lenity, often . . . endeavouring to 
extenuate your crimes” (Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 7). 

lens (lenz), ”.; pl. lenses (len’zez). [L. lens (lent-), a lentil 
(which is shaped like a convexo-convex lens).] A piece of 
transparent substance, usually glass, having two (or two 
ain: opposite surfaces, 
either both curved or one 
curved and one plane, used 
for changing the direction 
of light-rays, as in magni- 
fying, or in correcting er- 
rors of vision; also, a com- 
bination of such pieces; 
also, some analogous de- 
vice, as for affecting sound- 
waves; also, in anat., a part of the eye, the ‘crystalline lens’ 
(see under crystalline). 

Lent! (lent), n. [Shortened form of lenten.] An annual 
season of fasting and penitence beginning on Ash Wednesday 
and including the forty week-days next before Easter, 
observed by the Roman Catholic, Anglican, and other 
churches in commemoration of Christ’s fasting in the wilder- 
ness (see Mat. iv. 2); hence, any similar period of fasting. 

lent? (lent). Preterit and past participle of lend. 

len-ta-men-te (len-ti-men/ta), adv. [It., < lento: 
lento.] In music, slowly. 

len-tan-do (len-tain’do), a. [It., gerund of lentare, slacken, 
< L. lentus, slow.] In music, slackening; becoming slower. 

lent-en (len/ten). [AS. lencten, lengten, spring, Lent, prob. 
(as meaning the season of lengthening days) connected with 
lang, E. long!.] Btn. Spring; also, Lent. IY. a. [cap. 
or J. c.] Of, pertaining to, or suitable for Lent; hence 
[l. c.], meager; plain; somber or dismal. 

len-ti-cel (len’ti-sel), n. [F. lenticelle, dim. < L. lens (lent-), 
a lentil: see lens.| In bot., a body of cells formed in the 
periderm of a stem, appearing on the surface of the plant 
as a lens-shaped spot, and serving as a pore.—len-ti-cel’- 
late (-sel/at), a. 

len-tic-u-lar (len-tik/u-lar), a. [L. lenticularis, < lenticula: 
see lentil.| Resembling a lentil (seed) in form; having the 
form of a convexo-convex lens; also, of or pertaining to a 
lens.—len-tic’/u-lar-ly, adv. 

len-ti-go (len-ti/gd), n.; pl. lentigines (-tij/i-néz). [L., < 
lens (lent-), a lentil.] In med., a freckle; also, a freckly 
condition. —len-tig’i-nous (-tij/i-nus), a. 

len-til (len/til), n. [OF. F. lentille, < L. lenticula, dim. of 
lens (lent-), a lentil: see lens.] An annual fabaceous plant, 
Lentilla lens, widely cultivated in the Mediterranean region 
and the Orient, having flattened, convexo-convex seeds 
es constitute a food similar to peas and beans; also, the 
seed. 

len-tis-cus (len-tis/kus), n. [L.] The mastic-tree, Pistacia 
lentiscus. Also len/tisk (-tisk). 

len-to (len/t6), a. [It., < L. lentus, slow.] In music, slow. 

len-toid (len’/toid), a. [See lens and -oid.] Lens-shaped. 

Ven-voi, l’en-voy (len’voi, F. lon-vwo), n. [OF. l’envoy, F. 
Venvot, ‘the envoy’: see envoy!.] The envoy of a poetical 
or prose composition. See Tennyson’s ‘‘Day-Dream,” 
L’Envoi, and Spenser’s ‘‘Ruines of Time,” L’Envoy. 

Le-o (lé/5), n. [L. leo (leon-), a lion, Leo (Leon-), the con- 
stellation, in LL. a man’s name: see lion.] The Lion, a 
zodiacal constellation; also, the fifth sign of the zodiac. See 
zodiac.—Leo Minor (mi/nor). [L., ‘lesser lion.’] A 
northern constellation between Leo and Ursa Major. 

Le-o-nid (lé/6-nid), n.; pl. Leonids, L. Leonides (lé-on/i- 
déz). [See Leo.] In astron., any of a shower of meteors 
occurring yearly about Nov. 15 (but with special profusion 
about once in 33 years), appearing to radiate from the con- 
stellation Leo. 

le-o-nine! (1é/6-nin or -nin), a. [L. leoninus, < leo, a lion: 
see Leo.] Of or pertaining to the lion; lion-like: as, a 
leonine aspect; “long-eared Neddies, giving themselves 
leonine airs” (Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” i.).—leonine 
partnership, a partnership in which one partner has all of 
the profits and none of the losses. 


Lenses. — A, plano-concave; B, bi- 
concave; C, plano-convex; D, bicon- 
vex; E, the meniscus; F, concavo-con- 
vex. 


see 
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Le-o-nine? (lé/5-nin or -nin). [LL. Leoninus, < Leo, 
man’s name: see Leo.] 1%. a. Of or pertaining to some 
person named Leo, Leonius, or Leoninus: as, the Leonine 
City (a part of the city of Rome containing the Vatican, 
etc., first walled and fortified by Pope Leo IV., about 850); 
Leonine verse (a kind of Latin verse consisting of hexameters 
or alternate hexameters and pentameters, in which the last 
word of the line rimes with the word immediately preceding 
the middle czesura: said to be so called from a medieval poet 
who bore one of the above names). II. n. pl. Leonine 
verse. 

le-on-ti-a-sis (lé-on-ti/a-sis), m. [NL., < Gr. deortiacrs, 
< dw, E. lion.] In pathol., a form of leprosy in which the 
face becomes bloated and wrinkled, thus appearing more or 
less leonine. 

leop-ard (lep/ard), n. [OF. leopard, lepart (F. léopard), < 
LL. leopardus, < Gr. dedmapios, < déwy, lion, + zadpéos, 
pard.] A large, ferocious, spotted Asiatic or African mam- 
mal, Felis 
pardus, of the 
cat family, 
usually tawny 
with black 
markings; the 
old-world pan- 
ther, or pard; 
also, any of 
various re- 
lated animals, 
as the jaguar 
(‘American 
leopard’), the xe 
chetah or hunt- Tactesd 
ing-leopard, 
and the ounce or snow-leopard.—leop/ard-ess, n. A 
female leopard. 

lep-er (lep/ér), m. [OF. lepre (F. lépre), leprosy, < L. lepra: 
see lepra.]| Leprosy}; also, a person affected with leprosy 
(as, “‘a leper as white as snow”: 2 Kings, v. 27); fig., one 
infected, or shunned as being infected, with moral evil (as, a 
moral leper).—lep/er=house, n. A hospital or asylum for 
lepers; a lazar-house.—lep’er-ous, a. Leprous. See Shak- 
spere’s ‘‘Hamlet,” i. 5. 64. [Obs. or archaic. | 

lep-i-do-lite (lep/i-dd-lit), m. [Gr. emis (Aem6-), scale, 
+ XiGos, stone.] A variety of mica containing lithium, com- 
monly occurring in lilac, rose-colored, or grayish-white scaly 
masses. : 

lep-i-dop-ter (lep-i-dop’tér), m. [NL. Lepidoptera, pl., < 
Gr. emis (Aemid-), scale, + arepdv, wing.] Any of the 

Lepidoptera, an order of insects, comprising the butter- 
flies, moths, and skippers, which in the adult state have four 
membranous wings more or less covered with small scales. 
See caterpillar.—lep-i-dop’ter-an, a. and n.—lep-i-dop/- 
ter-ist, n. One versed in the study of lepidopters.—lep-i- 
dop’ter-ous, a. Having scaly wings; belonging or per- 
taining to the Lepidoptera (see lepidopter). 

lep-i-do-si-ren (lep’i-dd-si/ren), n. [NL., < Gr. emis 
(Aemt5-), scale, + cepqv, E. siren.] A scale-bearing 
dipnoous fish, Lepidosiren paradora, of the Amazon River, 
South America, having an eel-shaped body resembling that 
of the amphibian called the siren. 

lep-i-dote (lep/i-dot), a. [Gr. ANeribwrss, < demls (Aemd-), 
scale.] In bot., covered with scurfy scales or scaly spots. 

lep-o-rine (lep’-rin or -rin), a. [L. leporinus, < lepus 
(lepor-), hare.] Of or pertaining to-the hare; hare-like. 

lep-ra (lep’ri), m. [L., <_Gr. Aémpa, < dAempds, scaly, < 
Némos, scale, < Aérew, peel.| In pathol., leprosy. 

lep-re-chaun (lep/re-kan),n. [Ir.] In Jr. folklore, a pygmy 
sprite or goblin. 

lep-ro-sa-ri-um (lep-r§-sa/ri-um), n.; pl. -riwms or -ria 
(-ri-d). [ML., < LL. leprosus: see leprous.] A hospital 
or asylum for lepers; a leper colony. 

lep-rose (lep'r6s), a. [LL. leprosus: see leprous.] In bot., 
scurf-like or scaly, as certain lichens. 

lep-ro-se-ry (lep’r-se-ri), m.; pl. -ries (-riz). 
leprosarium. 

lep-ro-sy (lep/rd-si), nm. [See leprous.] Formerly, any of 
various loathsome cutaneous diseases; now, a loathsome, 


(Felis pardus). 


Same as 
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mildly infectious disease due to a micro-organism, Bacillus 
lepre, and variously characterized by ulcerations, tuber- 
cular nodules, spots of pigmentary excess or deficit, loss of 
fingers and toes, anesthesia in certain nerve-regions, etc. 

lep-rous (lep’rus), a. [LL. leprosus, < L. lepra, leprosy: 
see lepra. | Affected or tainted with leprosy; of or like 
leprosy; sometimes, causing leprosy; also, scaly or scurfy; 
in bot., leprose.—lep/rous-ly, adv.—lep/rous-ness, n. 

Ler-nz-an (lér-né/an), a. [L. Lernwus, < Gr. Aepvaios, 
< Aépva, Lerna.] Of Lerna, a marshy district near Argos, 
Greece, in Greek mythology the abode of the Hydra. 

Les-bi-an (lez/bi-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to Lesbos 
(Mytilene), a Greek island in the Agean Sea; also, erotic 
(from the reputed character of the ancient inhabitants and 
the tone of their poetry). II. m. An inhabitant of Lesbos; 
also, one addicted to Lesbianism.—Les/bi-an-ism, n. Un- 
natural sexual relations between women. 

lese=maj-es-ty (léz/maj’es-ti), n. [IF. lése-majesté, < ML. 
lesa majestas, ‘injured majesty’ (lesa, pp. fem. of L. ledere: 
see lesion).] An law, any crime or offense against the sov- 
erelgn power in a State. 

le-sion (1é/zhgn), n. [OF. lesion (F. lésion), < L. lesio(n-), 
<_ledere (pp. lxsus), hurt, injure.] Hurting or injury; 
a hurt; a wound; in pathol., any morbid change (structural 
or functional) in an organ. 

less (les). [AS. léssa = OFries. léssa, less: a compar. form 
(positive lacking, superl. E. least) associated with the un- 
related E. little.] I. a. compar. More little, or smaller in 
size, amount, degree, etc. (as, “Never be thy shadow less,” 
Whittier’s “To My Old Schoolmaster’’; Jess money, time, or 
honor; less speed); not so large, great, or much; sometimes, 
fewer (now considered incorrect: as, less people; less words) ; 
lower in consideration, dignity, or importance (as, lords 
greater and less; no less a person than the manager); specif., 
lesser or minor (of two: now chiefly in ‘St. James the Less’: 
see Mark, xv. 40): used as the comparative of little. II. n. 
That which is less; a less or smaller amount or quantity.— 
less, adv. compar. [AS. lés.] To a less extent, amount, or 
degree: as, less exact; less known.—less, prep. Lacking; 
wanting; minus; without: as, a year less two days. 

less (-les). [AS. -léas, repr. léas, adj., free from, destitute 
of, without, also false, = Icel. lawss, loose, free: see loose 
and leasing.| A suffix meaning ‘free from,’ ‘destitute of,’ 
‘without,’ freely used to form adjectives from nouns, as in 
childless, endless, harmless, peerless, and hence also, with a 
strongly negative force, from verbs, as in fadeless, relentless. 

les-see (le-sé’), nm. [AF., < lesser, E. lease, v.] One to whom 
a lease is granted.—les-see’ship, 7. 

less-en (les/n), v. I. intr. To become less; decrease; also, 
to come to appear less from increase of distance. II tr. To 
make less; diminish; also, to represent as less, depreciate, 
or disparage (as, to lessen the achievements of a rival). 

less-er (les’ér), @. [Double compar. form for less.] Less; 
smaller, as in size, amount, importance, etc. (as, “I have 
seen the cuckoo chased by lesser fowl,”’ Tennyson’s ‘‘Coming 
of Arthur,” 166; a lesser evil; lesser considerations); often, 
being the smaller or less important of two (see phrases fol- 
lowing); minor: now always used attributively (or as if 
before a substantive understood).—Lesser Asia, Asia 
Minor. [Archaic.]—Lesser Bear, in astron., the Little 
Bear, or Ursa Minor. See bear?, n.—lesser celandine. 
See celandine.—Lesser Dog, in astron., the Little Dog, or 
Canis Minor. See dog, n.—lesser doxology. See doxology 
and Gloria. —Lesser Lion, in astron., the northern constella- 
tion Leo Minor. See lion and Leo Minor. ; 

les-son (les/n), m. [OF. F. legon, < L. lectio(n-), a reading, 
E. lection.] A portion of Scripture or other sacred writing 
read, or appointed to be read, at divine service; also, a part 
of a book or the like assigned to a pupil for study; something 
to be learned or studied; a portion of instruction conveyed 
to a pupil or class, esp. at a set time (as, a music lesson); 
also, fig., something imparted or inculcated as if by teaching, 
or learned as if from a teacher (as, “On my heart Deeply 
hath sunk the lesson thou hast given,” Bryant’s “To a 
Waterfowl”; to learn a lesson from the example of others) ; 
often, a useful or salutary piece of practical wisdom imparted 
or learned (as, this experience taught me a lesson; I learned a 
lesson that time); also, something from which one learns 


or should learn, as an instructive or warning example (as, 
this experience was a lesson to me; his life is a lesson to his 
sons); sometimes, a reproof or punishment intended to teach 
one better ways.—les’son, v. t. To give a lesson to; teach 
or instruct (as, “Well hast thou lesson’d us; this shall we 
do”: Shakspere’s “Titus Andronicus,” v. 2. 110); sometimes, 
to admonish or reprove. 

les-sor (les’or), n. [AF., < lesser, E. lease, v.] One who 
grants a lease. 

lest (lest), conj. [ME. leste, < AS. thy l&s the, ‘the less 
that,’ lest.] For fear that, that ... not, or so that... not 
(as, “Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, Lest we forget— 
lest we forget!” Kipling’s “Recessional”); also, after words 
expressing fear, danger, etc., that (as, “fearing lest they 
should fall into the quicksands,” Acts, xxvii. 17; there was 
danger lest the plan should become known). 

let! (let), v. t.; let, letting. [AS. l#tan = D. laten = G. 
lassen = Icel. lata = Goth. létan, leave, let: cf. late and let?.] 
To leave (now only in ‘to let alone’: see phrase below); 
also, to grant the occupancy or use of (land, buildings, rooms, 
space, etc., or movable property) for rent or hire (often with 
out: as, “His aunt lets lodgings,” Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,”’ 
xlii.; “You might think it for your interest to let your man 
to us on the terms proposed,” Mrs. Stowe’s “‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” ii.; to let out carriages or boats for hire); assign by 
contract for performance (as, to let work to a contractor: 
cf. sublet); also, to allow to escape (as, to let blood in surgery, 
by opening a vein; to let the water from a pond); allow to 
pass, go, or come (as, to let a person on board a ship; to leta 
person or thing in, out, through, off, down, etc.); also, to 
allow or permit (followed by an infinitive, now usually 
without to: as, ‘‘She plumes her feathers, and Jets grow her 
wings,”’ Milton’s “‘Comus,” 378; to let be, or to let go, see 
phrases below); also, to cause or make (now chiefly as in 
‘to let one know’); also, as an auxiliary, used to form the 
first and third persons of the imperative (as, let me see; let 
it be done).—to let alone, to leave alone; leave undisturbed, 
or refrain from interfering with; abstain from having to do 
with; also, to leave out of the question, or not to mention 
(chiefly in the imperative: as, one would not treat an animal 
so, let alone a man).—to let be, to let remain undisturbed; 
refrain from interfering with; abstain from having to do 
with; also, to cease, or leave off (as, let be this trifling). 
Cf. leave}, v. ¢., remark at end.—to let go, to allow to escape, 
or set at liberty; release one’s hold of (as, leé me go; to let 
go a rope or an anchor); relax (one’s hold); hence, to give 
up; abandon; cease to regard or consider; also, to cease to 
restrain, or allow to follow a course unchecked (as, to let 
one’s self go). Also sometimes followed by of preceding the 
object: as, let go of me; to let go of a rope or an anchor. 
Cf. leave}, v. ¢., remark at end.—to let loose, to allow to go 
free; liberate; release from restraint: as, to let loose a chained 
dog; to let loose wild passions.—to let on, to allow to be 
known, disclose one’s knowledge of, or betray by word or 
look (followed by a clause expressed or understood: as, he 
did not let on that he saw me; he saw me, but he did not le¢ 
on); also, to pretend (as, he let on that he did not see me; 
“Tt was bad work we did when we let on she was fine-looking, 
and not a wrinkled, wizened hag the way she is,”’ Synge’s 
“Well of the Saints,” i.). [Colloq.J—let!, v. 7. To be 
rented or leased (as, the house lets for $100 a month).— 
to let out, to strike out; lash out; burst into violent speech; 
also, to be dismissed or concluded, as a school or a meeting. 
[Collog.]—to let up, to cease; stop. [Colloq.] 

let? (let), v.; Jetted or let, letting. [AS. lettan, < let, slow, 
tardy, E. late: cf. let!.] ¥.tr. To hinder; prevent; stand 
in the way of; often, to keep (from: as, “Mine ancient wound 
is hardly whole, And lets me from the saddle,” Tennyson’s 
“Lancelot and Elaine,” 94). [Archaic or prov.] IL. inér. 
To forbear; refrain; also, to delay.—let?, n. Hindrance 
or obstruction, or an impediment or obstacle (as, ‘““That I 
may know the let, why gentle Peace Should not expel these 
inconveniences,” Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” v. 2. 65: now 
chiefly in the tautological phrase ‘without let or hindrance’); 
also, in certain games, as lawn-tennis, an interference with 
the course of the ball (of some kind specified in the rules) 
on account of which the stroke or point must be played over 
again. 
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rlet. [OF. F. -elet, < -el (sometimes < L. -ellus, dim. suffix, 
sometimes < L. -ale, neut.: see -al!) + -et, dim. suffix, E. -et.] 
A noun suffix with a diminutive force (not perceptible in 
some words), as in armlet, bracelet, frontlet, hamlet, kinglet, 
tartlet, verselet. ‘ 

letch! (lech), m. [Perhaps connected with lecher.] An 
inordinate fancy or desire, as for something; a passion; a 
craving. [Eng.] 

letch2 (lech), v. and n. Same as leach. 

le-thal (léthal), a. [L. lethalis, letalis, < letum, death.] 
Of, pertaining to, or such as to cause death; deadly: as, 
lethal weapons; a lethal dose of a drug.—lethal chamber, 
a chamber in which animals are put painlessly to death, as 
with deadly gases. 

le-thar-gic (1é-thar/jik), a. [L. lethargicus, < Gr. \nBapyt- 
xés.| Pertaining to or affected with lethargy; unnaturally 
or morbidly drowsy; apathetic; sluggish; also, producing 
lethargy.—lethargic encephalitis. See under encepha- 
litis.—le-thar’gi-cal,a. Lethargic.—le-thar’gi-cal-ly, adv. 

leth-ar-gy (leth/ar-ji), .; pl. -gies (-jiz). [LL. lethargia, 
< Gr. AnBapyia, < AnOapyos, forgetful, < nO: see 
Lethe.| A state of drowsy dullness or suspension of the 
faculties and energies (as, ‘‘Oft I fall, Maybe for months, 
in such blind lethargies That Heaven, and Earth, and Time 
are choked’: Tennyson’s “St. Simeon Stylites,” 101); 
fig., apathetic or sluggish inactivity (as, to rouse the nation 
from its lethargy; to sink into the lethargy of indifference); 
in pathol., a morbid state or a disorder characterized by 
overpowering drowsiness or prolonged and profound sleep 
(cf. sleeping-sickness, also encephalitis lethargica, under 
encephalitis). 

Le-the (lé/thé), n. [L., < Gr. #67, forgetfulness, oblivion, 
< davbdvecGar, forget: see latent.]| In Gr. myth., a river 
in Hades, whose water caused forgetfulness of the past in 
those who drank of it; hence, in general, forgetfulness or 
oblivion (as, “Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d 
our sense In soft and delicate Lethe”: Shakspere’s “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” ii. 7. 114).—Le-the-an (lé-thé/an), a. 
[L. Letheus.] Pertaining to or resembling the river Lethe 
or its waters; inducing forgetfulness or oblivion: as, “daily 
labour’s dull, Lethzan spring” (M. Arnold’s “To a Gipsy 
Child’’). 

le-thif-er-ous (1é-thif/e-rus), a. 
death, + ferre, 
lethiferous diseases. 

Lett (let), ». One of a people living on and near the eastern 
coast of the Baltic Sea, south of Esthonia, and closely related 
to the Lithuanians; also, their language, the Lettish. Cf. 
Latvian. 

let-ter! (let/ér), m. [See let!.] One who lets. 

let-ter? (let/er), n. [OF. F. lettre, < L. littera, litera, 
alphabetic character, pl. epistle, writing, literature, learn- 
ing: cf. literal, literary, literate, and literature.] One of the 
marks or signs conventionally used in writing and printing 
to represent speech-sounds; an alphabetic character; also, 
a printing-type bearing such a mark or character; such types 
collectively; a particular style of type; also, actual terms 
or wording, as distinct from spirit, or general meaning or 
intent (as, ‘Our sufficiency is of God; Who . . . hath made 
us able ministers of the new testament; not of the letter, 
but of the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life,” 2 Cor. iii. 6: see also phrase to the letter, below); also, 
anything writtenf; now, a missive communication in writing 
or printing addressed to a person or a number of persons; 
an epistle; specif., a telegram longer than an ordinary tele- 
graphic message, sent at a reduced rate of charge because 
subject to the priority of regular messages (as, a day letter; 
a night letter: cf. lettergram); also, an official document 
granting some right or privilege (often in pl. in sense of 
sing.: as, letters patent, see patent, a.; letters of marque, 
see marque) ; also, pl., literature in general; belles-lettres; 
hence, acquaintance with literature; polite learning; literary 
culture; sometimes, the profession of literature, or author- 
ship (as, a man of letters).—dead letter. See under dead, a. 
—letter of credit, an order issued by a banker, allowing a 
person named to draw money to a specified amount from 
correspondents of the issuer (‘traveler’s letter of credit’ ot 
‘circular letter of credit’); an instrument issued by a banker, 


[L. lethifer, letifer, < letwm, 
bear.] Death-bringing; deadly: as, 


leucocythemia 


authorizing a person named to make drafts upon the 
issuer up to an amount specified (‘commercial letter of 
credit’).—to the letter, with close adherence to the actual 
wording or the literal meaning; hence, to the fullest extent: 
as, “He gave stringent and unequivocal instructions that 
these decrees . . . should be fulfilled to the letter” (Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” i. 3); “The trooper discharged his 
duty to the letter’? (Cooper’s “Spy,” xxxiii.).—let/ter?, o. 
I. ir. To mark with letters; also, to inscribe (a name, etc.) 
in letters. II. intr. To make letters.—let/tered, a. 
Educated or learned (as, “lettered coxcombs without good- 
breeding’’: Steele, in “Guardian,” 94); also, pertaining to or 
characterized by polite learning or literary culture (as, 
“Forego thy dreams of lettered ease, Put thou the scholar’s 
promise by’: Whittier’s ‘““Sumner’’); also, marked with or as 
with letters. —let/ter-er, n. 

let-ter-gram (let/ér-gram), m. [See -gram.] A telegram, 
usually of greater length than an ordinary message, sent at a 
reduced rate of charge because subject to the priority in 
transmission and delivery of regular telegrams: as, a night 
lettergram. Cf. letter”, n. 

let-ter=head (let/ér-hed), m. A printed heading on letter- 
paper, esp. one giving the name and address of a business 
concern, an institution, etc.; also, a sheet of paper with 
such a heading. 

let-ter-ing (let/ér-ing), m. The act or process of inscribing 
with or making letters; also, the letters inscribed or made. 

let-ter-less (let/ér-les), a. Without letters; esp., un- 
acquainted with letters or literature; illiterate. 

let-tern (let/érn), n. Old form of lectern. 

let-ter=per-fect (let/ér-pér/fekt), a. Knowing one’s part, 
lesson, or the like, to the letter, or perfectly. 

let-ter-press (let/ér-pres), m. Matter printed from letters 
or types, rather than from engraved plates; printed text 
or reading matter, as distinguished from illustrations, etc. 

let-ter=press (let/ér-pres), m. A press for taking copies of 
letters by transfer; a copying-press. 

Lett-ic (let/ik), a. Pertaining or related to the Letts; 
also, noting or pertaining to the group of peoples including 
the Letts, Lithuanians, and early Prussians, or the group of 
languages (closely related to the Slavic) including Lettish, 
Lithuanian, and Old Prussian. } 

Lett-ish (let/ish). I. a. Pertaining to the Letts or their 
language. II, n. The language of the Letts, belonging to 
the Lettic group. 

lettre de ca-chet (letr dé ka-sha). [F., ‘letter of seal.’] 
In French hist., a letter under the seal of the sovereign, esp. 
one ordering imprisonment. 

let-tuce (let/is), n. [ME. letwse = OF. F. laitue (pl. laitwes), 
< L. lactuca, lettuce, so called from its milky juice, < lac 
(lact-), milk.] A cichoriaceous garden herb, Lactuca sativa, 
in many varieties, having large, succulent leaves (either 
forming a compact head, round or oblong, or spreading more 
or less jal which are much used for salad; also, any 
species of Lactuca; also, any of various plants resembling 
this genus.—Cos lettuce. See entry in vocabulary place. 

let=up (let/up), m. A letting up; cessation; pause; inter- 
mission. [Colloq.] ; 

leu-ce-mi-a, leu-cze-mi-a (li-sé/mi-d), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Aevkds, white, ++ afua, blood.] In pathol., a rare, usually 
fatal disease characterized by a large excess of the white 
corpuscles of the blood, with changes in the spleen, lymphatic 
glands, and bone-marrow. 

leu-cin, leu-cine (li/sin), m. [Gr. devxds, white.] In 
chem., a white, crystalline, nitrogenous compound formed 
in various ways, esp. by the pancreatic digestion of proteids 
in the body. 

leu-cite (li/sit), n. [Gr. devxds, white.] A whitish or 
grayish mineral consisting of a silicate of aluminium and 
potassium, found in certain volcanic rocks.—leu-cit-ic 
(lii-sit/ik), a. 

leuco-. Form of Gr. Xevxds, white, used in combination. 
—leu-co-cyte (li’/kd-sit), m. [+ -cyte.] In physiol., 
one of the white or colorless corpuscles of the blood, which 
are concerned in the destruction of disease-producing micro- 
organisms, the clotting of blood, etc. (see phagocyte, and cf. 
erythrocyte); also, one of the lymph-corpuscles, which are 
supposed to be immature leucocytes of the blood.—leu’co- 
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cy-the/mi-a, leu’co-cy-thee/mi-a (-si-thé/mi-a), n. [NL. 
(Gr. bros, a hollow, afya, blood).] In pathol., leucemia.— 
leu-co-cyt/ic (-sit/ik), a. Pertaining to leucocytes; charac- 
terized by an_ excess of leucocytes.—leu’co-cy-to/sis 
(-to’sis), n. [NL.] In physiol. and pathol., the presence 
of an excessive number of leucocytes in the blood, esp. when 
merely the result of temporary causes and not of grave 
disease. —leu’co-cy-tot/ic (-tot/ik), a.—leu-co-ma-ine (lij- 
ko’mi-in), n. [+ -maine as in ptomaine.] In chem., any 
of a class of basic substances normally produced in a living 
animal body through metabolism.—leu-co-plast (li/kd- 
plast), n. [+ -plast.] In bot., one of the colorless bodies 
found within the protoplasm of vegetable cells, and serving 
as points around which starch forms.—leu-cor-rhe/a, 
leu-cor-rhe/a (-ko-ré/a), n. [NL.: see -rhea, -rhea.| 
In pathol., a whitish mucous discharge from the female 
genital organs. 

Le-vant! (1é-vant’). [F., prop. ppr. of lever, rise (with refer- 
ence to the rising sun): see lever.| I. m. The East} or 
Orientt; also, the countries on the Mediterranean east of 
Italy; also [/. c.], a levanter (wind); also, a superior grade of 
morocco having a large and prominent grain, orig. made in 
the Levant. I¥. a. [cap. orl. c.] Of or from the Levant; 
also (pron. lev/ant), eastern or east (archaic: as, “Forth 
rush the Levant and the Ponent winds,” Milton’s “Paradise 
ost. 2 = 704): 

le-vant? (lé-vant’), v. 7. [Cf. Sp. levantar, raise, break up 
(camp, house, etc.), < L. levare, raise: see lever.] To run 
away, decamp, or abscond; esp., to run away in order to 
avoid paying bets. 

le-vant-er! (lé-van/tér), nm. [Also cap.] An easterly wind 
of the Mediterranean, from the direction of the Levant: 
as, “‘We were now soon in sight of the Moorish coast .. . 
A regular Levanter had now come on, and the vessel pitched 
and tossed” (Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,” li.). 

le-vant-er? (lé-van/tér), m. One who levants. 

Le-van-tine (lé-van/tin or lev’an-tin). I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Levant. II. n. A native or a vessel of the 
Levant; also [J. c.], a stout, double-faced, twilled silk fabric 
of which one face differs in color or shade from the other. 

le-va-tor (lé-va/tor), n. [L., < levare, raise: see lever. ] 
That which raises or elevates; in anat., a muscle that raises 
some part of the body; in surg., an instrument used to raise 
a depressed part of the skull. 

lev-ee! (lev’é or le-vé’), n. [F. levée, < lever, raise: see 
lever.| An embankment for preventing the overflowing 
of a river; also, a landing-place for vessels; a quay. [U.S.] 
ieee v. t.; leveed, leveeing. To provide with levees. 

Uh S 

le-vee? (le-vé’ or, chiefly Brit., lev’é), n. [T*. levé, also lever, 
a rising (from bed), reception of visitors by a great personage 
on rising, < lever, rise: see lever.] The act of rising, as from 
bed} (as, “Her hurried levee had not prevented her attending 
closely to all the mufflings and disguisings by which her 
pilgrim’s dress was arranged”’: Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” 
x.); hence, a reception of visitors held on rising from bed, 
as formerly by a royal or other personage (as, ‘“The levee 
was exactly what the word imports. Some men of quality 
came every morning to stand round their master, to chat 
with him while his wig was combed and his cravat tied”: 
Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” iii.); a morning reception held 
by a prince or great personage (as, “I think an English 
gentleman never appears to such disadvantage as at the 
levee of a minister”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 2); 
in Great Britain, a public court assembly, held in the early 
afternoon, at which men only are received; in general, a 
reception (as, a presidential levee at the White House). 

lev-el (lev’el), n. [OF. livel (F. niveau), < L. libella, dim. of 
libra, a balance, level: see libra.] A device for determining, 
or adjusting some- 
thing to, a line or 
plane perpendicu- 
lar to the direc- 
tion in which 
gravity acts; now, 
esp., such a de- 
vice consisting of ‘ 
a glass tube containing alcohol or ether with a movable 


Spirit-level. — a, end view; 5, side view (part 
shown in section). 
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bubble which when in the center indicates horizontal- 
ness (‘spirit-level’); also, a surveying instrument com- 
bining such a device with a mounted telescope; also, a 
measuring of differences in elevation with such an instru- 
ment; also, level position or condition; a horizontal condi- 
tion (as, ‘a river whose course is more upon a level”: Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 4); also, the horizontal line or plane 
in which anything is situated, with reference to its elevation 
(as, “To the level of his ear Leaning with parted lips, some 
words she spake,” Keats’s “Hyperion,” i.; one thing or 
position on a level with another; two or more things on the 
same level, or on a level); hence, fig., a position or plane, 
high or low (as, “Foppish airs And histrionic mumm’ry, 
that let down The pulpit to the level of the stage,’”’ Cowper’s 
“Task,” ii. 564; “It was no little satisfaction to me, to view 
the mixed mass of all ages and dignities upon a level,” Steele, 
in “Guardian,” 174); also, a level or flat surface (as, ““The 
vessel light along the level glides’: Pope’s tr. Homer’s 
“Odyssey,” xii.); a horizontal surface; esp., a level tract 
of land, or an extent of country approximately horizontal 
and unbroken by irregularities (as, “The lake overflowed its 
banks, and all the level of the valley was covered with the 
inundation,” Johnson’s ‘‘Rasselas,” vii.; “In the far dis- 
tance, across the vast level, something . . . is moving this 
way,” G. W. Cable’s “Bonaventure,” i. 9); specif., a hori- 
zontal passage in a mine; also, aim, as of a weaponf; the 
line of firet, or the range of a missile}. —to find its, or one’s, 
level, to arrive at the natural or proper level or position, 
high or low: as, water always finds its level; a man sooner 
or later finds his level in the world.—lev’el, a. Having no 
part higher than another; having an even surface; also, 
being in a plane parallel to the plane of the horizon; horizon- 
tal; also, being in the same horizontal plane or, fig., on an 
equality, as one thing with another, or two or more things 
with one another (as, a crossing level with the street; a 
subject level with a writer’s genius; a slope connecting two 
floors which are not level; writers whose abilities are level); 
also, even, equable, or uniform (as, “Their level life is but a 
mouldering fire,’ Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller,’ 221; level 
coloring); also, mentally well-balanced (colloq.: as, a level 
head).—one’s level best, one’s very best; one’s utmost: 
as, ‘‘an Indian chief who has taken off his last rag in order 
to appear at his level best’? (Mark Twain’s “Life on the 
Mississippi,” ii.). [Colloq.]—lev/el, v.; -eled or -elled, 
-eling or -elling. I. tr. To make (a surface) level or even; 
remove or reduce inequalities of surface in; also, to bring 
into a plane parallel to the plane of the horizon; make 
horizontal; also, to raise or lower to a particular level, or 
horizontal plane, or, fig., to a particular position, high or low 
(as, to level a thing up or down; “You level your only son 
to the brute creation,” Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
ii.); also, to bring (something) to the level of the ground; 
raze; knock down, as a person; also, to remove or reduce 
(inequalities, etc.: as, “The mercantile spirit levels all 
distinctions,” Lamb’s “Imperfect Sympathies’”); also, to 
bring (two or more things) to a common level, or horizontal 
plane, or, fig., to an equality of status, condition, etc. (as, 
to level adjoining pieces of ground; to level ranks of society); 
also, to make even or uniform, as coloring; also, to aim or 
point at a mark, as a weapon, etc. (as, “One man... 
levelled his piece so true that the shot went through the 
fellow’s head,”’ Defoe’s ‘‘Captain Singleton,” xv.; “to guard 
all the passes to his valley with the point of his levelled 
spear,” H. Melville’s ““Typee,” xxvi.; “His spy-glass was 
levelled as we advanced,” H. Melville’s ‘““Omoo,” i.); turn 
(looks, etc.) in a particular direction (as, “The fair one. . . 
withdrew her eyes, and levelled them downwards”: Field- 
ing’s “Tom Jones,” ix. 5); fig., to aim or direct (as, “This 
fellow’s writings . . . are levelled at the clergy”: Fielding’s 
“Joseph Andrews,” i. 17); also, in surv., to find the relative 
elevation of different points in (land), as with a surveyor’s 
level. IU. intr. To be ona level (with); hence, to accordt 
(as, “Such accommodation . . . As levels with her breeding”: 
Shakspere’s “Othello,” i. 3. 240); also, to bring things or 
persons to a common level (as, “Your levellers wish to level 
down as far as themselves; but they cannot bear levelling 
up to themselves”: Johnson, in Boswell’s ‘‘Johnson,” July 
21, 1763); also, to aim a weapon, etc.; direct the mind, 
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purpose, etc., at something; guess (at){; also, in surv., to 
take levels; use a surveyor’s level. : 

lev-el-er, lev-el-ler (lev’el-ér), m. One who or that which 
levels; esp., one who would bring all men to a common 
level, or abolish social or other distinctions. 

lev-el-ing, lev-el-ling (lev’el-ing), n. The act of one who or 
that which levels; specif., in surv., the process or art of finding 
the relative elevation of points on the earth’s surface, as 
with a surveyor’s level and leveling-staff, or of determining 
horizontal lines, grades, etc., by such a method. —lev’el-ing, 
lev’el-ling, p.a. That levels; esp., bringing all toa common 
level, or abolishing social or other distinctions, or pertain- 
ing to levelers (as, “some levelling circumstance that puts 
down the overbearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, 
substantially on the same ground with all others,’’ Emerson’s 
“Essays,” Compensation; “levelling doctrines,” Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish,” xxxii.).—lev’el-ing=rod, lev’el-ing= 
staff, n. A graduated rod or staff used for measur- 
ing heights in connection with a surveyor’s level. 
lev-el-ly (lev’el-li), adv. In a level manner or posi- 
tion. —lev’el-ness, 7. 

lev-en (lev’en), m. See Levin. 

lev-er (lev/ér or lé/vér), ». [OF. F. leveur, lit. 
‘raiser,’ < lever, raise, also rise, < L. levare, lighten, 
lift, raise, < levis, light.] A bar or rigid piece 
acted upon at different points by two forces, as a 
voluntarily applied force (the power) and a resist- 
ing force (the weight), which severally tend to 
rotate it in opposite directions about a fixed axis or 
support (the fulerwm); any of various mechanical 
devices operating on this principle, as a crowbar. — 
lev’er, v. t. ori. To move with or apply a lever.— 
lev/er-age (-aj), m. The action of a lever; also, the 
mechanical advantage or power gained by using a 
lever; fig., increased power of action. 

lev-er-et (lev/ér-et), n. [OF. levrete, dim. of levre 
(F. ligvre), < L. lepus (lepor-), hare.] A hare in 
its first year. 

lev-i-a-ble (lev/i-a-bl), a. 
liable or subject to a levy. 

le-vi-a-than (lé-vi/a-than), n. [LL., < Heb. livyathin.] A 
sea-monster mentioned in the Old Testament (see Job, xli.); 
hence, any huge marine animal, as the whale; anything, esp. 
a ship, of huge size (as, “the oak leviathans’”: Byron’s 
“Childe Harold,” iv. 181); a man of vast power or wealth; 
as used by Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), the common- 
wealth. 

lev-i-er (lev/i-ér), m. One who levies. 

lev-i-ga-ble (lev/i-ga-bl), a. That may be levigated. 

lev-i-gate (lev/i-gat), v. t.; -gated, -gating. [L. levigatus, 
pp. of levigare, < levis, smooth.] To make smoothf; 
polish}; also, to rub, grind, or reduce to a fine powder, as ina 
mortar, with or without the addition of a liquid.—lev/i- 
gate, a. Smooth, as if polished, as leaves or seeds.— 
lev-i-ga’tion (-ga/shon), n. [L. levigatio(n-).] The act 
or process of levigating. 

lev-in (lev’in), n. [ME. leven, levin; origin unknown. ] 
Lightning: as, “the flashing Levin” (Spenser’s ‘Faerie 
Queene,” v. 6. 40); “the lurid levin” (Longfellow’s “‘Golden 
Legend,” v. 426). [Archaic.] 

lev-i-rate (lev/i-rat or lévi-), n. [L. levir, husband’s 
brother. ] A custom, as among the ancient Hebrews, re- 
quiring a man under certain circumstances to marry the 
widow of his brother or nearest kinsman. See Deut, xxv. 

5-10. —lev-i-rat/ic (-rat/ik), a. 

 lev-i-tate (lev/i-tat), v.; -tated, -tating. [L. levitas, lightness, 
E. levity: cf. gravitate.| 1. intr. To rise or float in the air 
by reason of lightness, or, now usually, as alleged, through 
some supernormal power that overcomes the force of gravity. 
II. tr. To cause to rise or float in the air.—lev-i-ta/tion 
(-ta/shon), mn. The act or phenomenon of levitating. — 
lev’/i-ta-tor, 7. 

Le-vite (lévit), m. [LL. Levites, < Gr. Aevtrns, < Heb. 
Levi, Levi.] In Jewish hist., a descendant of Levi, one of 
the sons of Jacob; one of the tribe of Levi, esp. one of those 
who assisted the priests in the tabernacle and temple. 

Le-vit-ic, Le-vit-i-cal (1é-vit/ik, -i-kal), a. [LL. Leviticus, 
< Gr. Aewrixés.] Of or pertaining to the Levites, the 
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book of Leviticus, or the law (‘Levitical law’) contained 
in the book of Leviticus.—Levitical degrees, degrees of 
kindred named in Lev. xviii. 6-18, within which persons 
were forbidden to marry.—Le-vit/i-cal-ly, adv. 

Le-vit-i-cus (lé-vit/i-kus), n. [LL.] The third book of the 
Old Testament, containing laws relating to the priests and 
Levites and to the forms of Jewish ceremonial observance. | 

lev-i-ty (lev/i-ti), .; pl. -ties (+tiz). [L. levitas, < levis, 
light.] Lightness in weight (as, “He visited the work . . . 
and remarked many ingenious contrivances to facilitate 
motion, and unite levity with strength”: Johnson’s “Rasse- 
las,” vi.); hence, a hypothetical force opposed to gravity 
(obs. or hist.); also, fig., lightness of mind, character, or 
behavior (as, “Our graver business Frowns at this levity”: 
Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” ii. 7. 128); want of 
proper seriousness or earnestness; frivolity; volatility; 
fickleness; often, unseemly gaiety or mirth; also, an instance 
or exhibition of light or frivolous behavior. , 

levo-, levo-. Forms of L. levus, left, used in combination. 
—le-vo-glu-cose, lz-vo-glu-cose (lé-vd-glé/kés), n. The 
levorotatory form of glucose.—le’vo-ro-ta/tion, 1~’vo- 
ro-ta/tion (-rd-ta/shon), n. Rotation toward the left; 
in optics, chem., etc., the rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion of light to the left.—le-vo-ro/ta-to-ry, lz-vo-ro/ta- 
to-ry (-rd/ta-td-ri), a. Turning or causing to turn toward 
the left; in optics, chem., etc., turning the plane of polariza- 
tion of light to the left, as certain crystals, etc. 

lev-u-lin (lev/i-lin), n. [See levwose.] In chem., an amor- 
phous substance from which levulose can be formed, occurring 
in the tubers of certain species of helianthus, etc. 

lev-u-lose (lev/d-lés), . [L. levus, left: see -ose?.] In 
chem., a levorotatory sugar found in honey, fruits, etc.; 
fruit-sugar. Cf. fructose. 

lev-y (lev/i), .; pl. levies (-iz). [OF. levee (F. levée), < 
lever, raise: see lever.] A raising or collecting, as of money 
or troops, by authority or force (as, “She [Russia] increases 
her military levies upon our population every year’: De 
Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars”); also, that which is 
raised, as a tax or assessment or a body of troops.—lev’y, v.; 
levied, levying. 1. tr. To make a levy of; collect (taxes, 
contributions, etc.); impose as an assessment (on: as, to 
levy a fixed amount on each citizen); often, to raise or enlist 
(troops, etc.) for service; hence, to set going, start, or make 
(war, etc:: as, “The Emperor . . . had peremptorily com- 
manded him to refrain from levying war upon Alva,” Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iii. 4). II. intr. To make a levy. 

lewd (lid), a. [AS. léwede, lay; origin uncertain.] Layt 
or non-clericalf; also, unlearnedf or ignorant}; also, vulgart 
orlowt; also, basef or vilef; also, inclined to, characterized 
by, or inciting to lust or lechery; lascivious; unchaste; 
obscene or indecent, as language, songs, etc.—lewd/ly, adv.— 
lewd/ness, n. 

lew-is (li/is), m. [Origin uncertain.] A kind of tenon, in 
sections, fitted into a dovetail recess or mortise in a block of 
stone, and used to attach the block to a derrick 
or the like. 

lew-is-ite (li/is-it), n. A heavy, oil-like liquid 
whose vapor is highly toxic both on inhalation 
and on direct contact with the skin, which was 
developed for the U. S. Government during 
the World: War, for use in chemical warfare, 
under the direction of Winford Lee Lewis (born 
1878), and which was being manufactured for 
use against the enemy when the armistice went 7/7 
into effect. It is prepared by passing acetylene W7 
through arsenic trichloride in the presence of 
aluminium trichloride as a catalyzer. 

lew-is-son (li/i-son), m. Same as lewis. 

lex-ic, lex-i-cal (lek/sik, -si-kal), a. [Gr. Nefxés, of or for 
words (Aeéxév, neut., word-book), < és, speech, 
phrase, word, < déyew, speak.] Pertaining to words or to 
a vocabulary, as that of an author or a language; also, 
pertaining to or of the nature of a lexicon. —lex’i-cal-ly, adv. 

lex-i-cog-ra-pher (lek-si-kog’ra-fér), nm. [LGr. deétko- 
ypagos, < Gr. deEKsy, word-book, + ypddev, write.] A 
writer or compiler of a dictionary: as, “Lexicographer .. . 
A writer of dictionaries; a harmless drudge, that busies 
himself in tracing the original, and detailing the signification 
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of words” (Johnson’s “Dictionary”).—lex’i-co-graph/ic, 
lex’i-co-graph/i-cal (-kd-graffik, -i-kal), a. Of or per- 
taining to lexicography.—lex’i-co-graph/i-cal-ly, adv.— 
lex-i-cog’/ra-phist (-fist), m. A lexicographer.—lex-i-cog’- 
ra-phy (-fi), mn. The writing or compiling of dictionaries. 
lex-i-con (lek/si-kon), n.; pl. -cons. [NL. (much used in 
Latin titles of dictionaries), < Gr. Aegudy: see lexic.] 
A word-book or dictionary, esp. of Greek, Latin, or Hebrew; 
hence, the list or vocabulary of words belonging to a par- 
ticular subject, field, or class (as, “In the lexicon of youth, 
which fate reserves For a bright manhood, there is no such 
word As—fail!”” Bulwer-Lytton’s “Richelieu,” ii. 2). 
Ley-den (li’den) jar. [From Leyden (Leiden), city in Hol- 
land.] In elect., a device for accumulating frictional elec- 
tricity, consisting essentially of a glass jar lined inside and 
outside, for about two thirds of its height, with tin-foil. See 
cut at battery. 

leze/=maj/es-ty, n. See lese-majesty. 

li (@), m. ([Chinese.] A Chinese linear measure equivalent 
to about one third of a mile. 

li-a-bil-i-ty (li-a-bil/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state or 
fact of being liable or under obligation (as, liability for debt; 
liability to jury duty); the extent to which one is liable, 
as for debt; an obligation, esp. for payment; pl., debts or 
pecuniary obligations, as opposed to assets; also, sing., the 
state of being liable or subject to something possible or prob- 
able (as, liability to disease; liability to error or to err). 
li-a-ble (li/a-bl), a. [Appar. < F. lier, < L. ligare, bind.] 
Bound or under obligation in law or equity (as, the surety is 
liable for the debt of his principal); responsible or answerable 
(for); under obligation, if called upon, to do something 
(as, liable to serve on a jury); subject, if required, to some- 
thing obligatory (as, liable to jury duty); hence, subject, 
exposed, or open to something possible or likely, esp. some- 
thing undesirable (as, land liable to inundation; to be 
liable to harm, loss, or error; methods liable to objection); 
subject to the possibility of doing or being as specified (with an 
infinitive: as, liable to go astray; liable to be mistaken); also, 
in subjection (to)f; also, suitablet or fitt.—li/a-ble-ness, n. 
li-ai-son (lé-a4/zon, F. lé-a-z6n), n. [F., < L. ligatio(n-), < 
ligare, bind.] An illicit intimacy between a man and a 
woman; also, in French pronunciation, the joining of a 
final consonant (usually silent) to a following word that 
begins with a vowel sound; also, milit., etc., the connection 
or codperative relation to be maintained between military 
units, officers and units, or various branches of the service, 
in order to ensure concerted action; hence, a similar connec- 
tion or relation to be maintained between non-military 
units, bodies, etc.; also, in cookery, a thickening, as of 
beaten eggs, for sauces, etc. 

li-an-a, li-ane (li-an/a or -4/n4, li-in’), n. [F. liane, appar. 
< lier, < L. ligare, bind: cf. ien.] A climbing plant, esp. 
one of a kind that wind about and link together the trees of 
tropical forests. 

li-ar (li/dr), . [AS. léogere.] One who lies, or tells lies: as, 
“He’s : . . an infinite and endless liar, an hourly promise- 
breaker” (Shakspere’s “‘All’s Well,” iii. 6. 11); a iar should 
have a good memory (mentioned by the Roman rhetorician 
Quintilian as a common saying). 

liard (lyar), n. [F.] A small copper coin formerly current 
in France, worth one 
fourth of a sou. 

li-as (li/as), nm. [OF. 
liois (F. liais), a com- 
pact kind of lime-{ 
stone.] A blue lime- | 
stone rock found in 
central and southwest- 
ern England; also 
[cap.], in geol., the ear- 
lier division of the Euro- ‘ 
pean Jurassic.—Li-as-sic (li-as/ik), a. 
taining to the Lias. ee . 

li-ba-tion (li-ba/shon), n. [L. libatio(n-), < libare, pour out 
as a libation.] A pouring out of wine or other liquid in 
honor of a deity (a ceremonial practice esp. of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans); hence, the liquid poured out (as, 
“The goblet then she took . . . Sprinkling the first libations 
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on the ground”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Aineid,” i. 1031); 
also, a pouring out of liquid for drinking, the liquid poured 
out, or a drinking or potation (humorous).—li-ba-to-ry 
(li’ba-t6-ri), a. Pertaining to libation. 

lib-bard (lib’drd), n. Old form of leopard. See Shakspere’s 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 551. 

li-bec-cio (1é-bet’chd), n. [Also (erron.) libecchio; It., < L. 
libs, < Gr. Ny, southwest wind.] The southwest wind. 
See Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” x. 706. 

li-bel (li/bel), m. [OF. libel, also libelle (F. libelle), < L. 
libellus, dim. of liber, book: see liber.] A little bookt; a 
brief treatise or writing of any kind}; also, a formal written 
declaration or statement, as one containing the allegations 
of a plaintiff or the ground of a charge (now chiefly in ad- 
miralty, eccles., and Sc. law); also, a publicly circulated or 
posted bill assailing a person; now, specif., in legal use, any 
malicious publication Orprested in printing or writing, or by 
pictures, etc.) tending to injure the reputation of a person 
assailed; also, the crime of publishing it (cf. slander, n.); 
hence, in general use, anything defamatory, or that mali- 
ciously or damagingly misrepresents (as, ‘His conversation 
is a perpetual libel on all his acquaintance,” Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal,” i. 1; ‘The parrot’s mimicry .. . 
That odious libel on an human voice,”’ Cowper’s “‘Conversa- 
tion,” 450).—li/bel, v. ¢.; -beled or -belled, -beling or -belling. 
To set forth in a libel or formal legal statement; also, to 
institute suit against by means of a libel, as in an admiralty 
court; also, to publish a malicious libel against; in general, 
to misrepresent damagingly.—li/bel-ant, li/bel-lant, n. 
In law, one who libels, or institutes suit. —li-bel-ee/, li-bel- 
lee’ (-bel-é’), m. In law, one against whom a libel insti- 
tuting a suit has been filed.—li’bel-er, li/bel-ler, n. One 
who libels; one who publishes a libel assailing another. 
—li/bel-ous, li/bel-lous, a. Containing, constituting, or 
involving a libel; maliciously defamatory.—li/bel-ous-ly, 
li/bel-lous-ly, adv. 

li-ber (li/bér), m. [L., bark, paper, book: cf. libel, library, 
and libretto.| In bot., the inner bark of exogens; phloém. 

lib-er-al (lib’e-ral). [OF. liberal (F. libéral), < L. liberalis, 
< liber, free.] I.a. Befitting a freeman, a gentleman, or a 
non-professional person (as, the liberal arts, see under art?; 
a liberal education); not narrowly utilitarian, professional, 
or technical; also, giving or given freely or in ample measure 
(as, a liberal donor; a liberal donation); generous or bounti- 
ful; ample or large; also, free from restraint}; free in speech 
or behaviorf; sometimes, licentioust; also, not strict or 
rigorous (as, a liberal interpretation of a rule); also, free from 
prejudice or bigotry; broad-minded; catholic; tolerant; 
hence, favorable to progress or reform, as in religious or 
political affairs; [often cap.] noting or pertaining to a politi- 
cal party advocating measures of progressive political reform 
(as, the Liberal party in British politics). Cf. conservative. 
II. n. A person of liberal principles or views, esp. in religion 
or politics; [often cap. ]a member of a liberal party in politics, 
esp. of the Liberal party in Great Britain.—lib/er-al- 
ism, n. Liberal principles, as in religion or politics; [some- 
times cap.] the principles and practices of a liberal party in 
politics.—lib/er-al-ist, n. A liberal.—lib/er-al-is’tic, a. 
—lib-er-al/i-ty (-e-ral/i-ti), n.; pl. -tves (-tiz). [L. liberali- 
tas.] The quality of being liberal in giving; generosity; 
bounty; sometimes, a liberal gift; also, breadth of mind; 
also, liberalism.—lib/er-al-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n. The 
act or process of liberalizing; liberalized state.—lib/er-al- 
ize (a), v. t. or 7.3 -ized, -izing. To make, or to become 
or be, liberal. —lib/er-al-iz-er (-i-zér), n.—lib/er-al-ly, adv. 
—lib/er-al-ness, 7. 

lib-er-ate (lib’e-rat), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [L. liberatus, pp. of 
liberare, set free, < liber, free.] To set free, as from bondage 
or restraint; release; often, to disengage; set free from 
combination, as a gas.—lib-er-a/tion (-e-ra/shon), n. [L. 
liberatio(n-).] The act of liberating, or the state of being 
liberated.—lib/er-a-tor, n. [L.] One who liberates; a 
deliverer.—lib/er-a-tress, n. A female liberator. 

Li-be-ri-an (li-bé/ri-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to Liberia, 
a country on the western coast of Africa, colonized (beginning 
in 1822) with liberated American negroes sent by the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, and made a republic in 1847, 
II. n. A native or inhabitant of Liberia. 
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lib-er-ta-ri-an (lib-ér-ta/ri-an), n. [See liberty and -arian.] 
One who maintains the doctrine of the freedom of the will 
(opposed to necessitarian); also, one who advocates liberty, 
esp. with regard to thought or conduct.—lib-er-ta’ri-an- 
ism, 7. . : 
li-ber-ti-cide (li-bér’ti-sid or lib’ér-), n. [See -cide.] A 
destroyer of liberty; also, destruction of liberty. —li-ber’ti- 
ci-dal (-si-dal), a. hy 
lib-er-tin-age (lib/ér-tin-aj), n. Libertinism. 
lib-er-tine (lib/ér-tin). [L. libertinus, < libertus, freedman, 
< liber, free.] 1. n. A freedman of ancient Rome; also, 
one free from restraint or control (as, “When he speaks, The 
air, a charter’d libertine, is still”: Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” 
i. 1. 48); specif., a freethinker; now, usually, one free from 
moral restraints; esp., a man of licentious life; a rake. 
II. a. Free or unrestrained (obs. or rare: as, “He is free 
and libertine, Pouring of his power the wine To every age, to 
every race,” Emerson’s ‘““Woodnotes,” ii.); also, freethinking; 
also, free from moral restraints, esp. with regard to the rela- 
tions of the sexes; dissolute; licentious; characteristic of a 
libertine.—lib/er-tin-ism, n. Libertine principles, as in 
religious matters; freethinking; also, libertine practices or 
habits of life; licentiousness. 
lib-er-ty (lib’ér-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. liberte (F. 
liberté), < L. libertas, < liber, free.] The state of being free; 
freedom or release from bondage or slavery (as, to grant 
liberty to slaves); freedom from arbitrary or despotic govern- 
ment, or, often, from other rule or law than that of a self- 
governing community (as, “John... returned... to 
find the nobles . . . united in a definite claim of liberty and 
law,” Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” iii. 2; 
“My country ... Sweet land of liberty,” S. F. Smith’s 
“America”’: often called ‘civil liberty’ or ‘political liberty’); 
freedom from external or foreign rule, or independence (as, 
the Czecho-Slovaks won their liberty through the World 
War: often called ‘political liberty’); freedom from captivity, 
confinement, or physical restraint (as, the prisoner soon 
regained his liberty: see at liberty, following); in general, 
freedom from control, interference, obligation, restriction, 
hampering conditions, etc.; power or right of doing, thinking, 
speaking, etc., according to choice (as, complete liberty of 
action, opinion, or speech; liberty of worship); power of 
free choice, or freedom in willing; also, power or opportunity 
to do or be as specified (as, “Give the water no passage; 
neither a wicked woman liberty to gad abroad”: Ecclus. 
xxv. 25); hence, permission or leave; specif., leave granted 
to a sailor, esp. in the navy, to go ashore (as, ‘‘His liberty’s 
stopped for getting drunk”: Marryat’s ‘Peter Simple,” 
iv.); also, the freedom of, or right of frequenting or using, 
a place, etc.; also, unwarranted or impertinent freedom in 
action or speech, or a “orm or instance of it (as, ‘“He began 
to take liberties with me, calling me old governor”: Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish,” xvii.); an act, expression, or the like 
in disregard of ordinary civility or propriety; also, an immu- 
nity, privilege, or right enjoyed by grant or prescription (as, 
“We was in constant conflict with their ancient and dearly- 
bought political liberties”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 1); 
also, a place or district within which certain privileges may 
be, or once were, exercised (esp. in pl.: as, the Northern 
Inberties of Philadelphia; the liberties of a prison, districts 
outside a prison, as the Fleet in London, in which formerly 
prisoners were sometimes permitted to reside).—at liberty, 
free from bondage, captivity, confinement, or restraint (as, 
to set slaves or prisoners af liberty); also, unoccupied or 
disengaged (as, he will be at liberty very soon); also, free, 
permitted, or privileged to do or be as specified (as, “She is 
at liberty to be married to whom she will”: 1 Cor. vii. 39).— 
Liberty bond, a bond belonging to any of the four issues 
of bonds known as the First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Liberty Loans, put forth by the U. S. Government during 
1917 and 1918, to provide funds for sustaining its part in 
the World War. Cf. Victory note, under victory.—liberty 
cabbage, sauerkraut: a name humorously used at the time 
of the World War.—liberty hall. See under hall.— 
liberty of conscience, freedom to follow the dictates of 
conscience in matters of religion, as in the profession of a 
creed or the manner of worship.—liberty of the press, the 
right (under ordinary conditions, as in time of peace) of 
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printing and publishing whatever is desired, without govern- 
mental permission or censorship, although with liability 
to judicial punishment for any publication of an actionable 
or criminal nature.—lib/er-ty=cap, n. A Phrygian cap 
(which see, under Phrygian), used as a symbol of liberty: 
from the cap of this kind given to a freedman in ancient 
Rome at his manumission.—lib/er-ty=pole, n. A tall 
pole surmounted with the liberty-cap or other symbol of 
liberty, and commonly used as a flagstaff.—lib/er-ty= 
tree, n. Same as tree of liberty (see under tree, n.). 

li-bid-i-nous (li-bid/i-nus), a. [L. libidinosus, < libido: see 
libido.] Full of lust; given to or characterized by lecherous 
indulgence; lustful; lecherous; lewd.—li-bid/i-nous-ly, 
adv. —li-bid/i-nous-ness, 7. 

li-bi-do (li-bi/d6 or li-bé’-), n. [L. libido, pleasure, lust, < 
libet, it is pleasing; akin to E. lief and love.] In physiol. 
and psychol., the sexual appetite or instinct; hence, instinct 
generally (in various manifestations); the innate actuating 
or impelling force in living beings; the vital impulse or 
‘urge.’ 

li-bra (li/bra), n.; pl. -bre (-bré). [L. libra, pound, balance, 
level, Libra, the constellation: cf. lira, lwre, and liter.] 
The ancient Roman pound (containing about 5,050 grains); 
also [cap.], in astron., the Balance, a zodiacal constellation; 
also, the seventh sign of the zodiac (see zodiac). 

li-bra-ri-an (li-bra/ri-an), m. One in charge of a library or 
some department of a library, or trained in the methods 
employed in libraries. —li-bra/ri-an-ship, 7. 

li-bra-ry (li/bra-ri), .; pl. -ries (-riz). [OF. Librairie, 
library (F. bookseller’s shop), <_ML. libraria, library, L. 
bookseller’s shop, prop. fem. of L. librarius, pertaining to 
books, < liber, book: see liber.]| A place set apart to con- 
tain books and other literary material for reading, study, or 
reference, as a room in a private house, or as a room, set of 
rooms, or building for the use of the members of a society 
or the like, or the general public or a part of it (in which case 
books are often lent to the users, to be taken out); also, a 
commercial establishment devoted to the lending of books 
for a fixed charge on each book or for a periodical subscrip- 
tion; also, a collection of books, etc., as for reading, study, 
or reference; also, a series of books of similar character, or. 
alike in size, binding, etc., issued by a single publishing house. 

li-brate (li/brat), v.; -brated, -brating. [L. libratus, pp. of 
librare, balance, poise, weigh, < libra, a balance: see libra. ] 
I. tr. To balance; poise; also, to weigh. IE. intr. To be 
balanced or poised; sway or oscillate like the beam of a 
balance.—li-bra/tion (-bra/shon), nm. [L. libratio(n-).] 
The act of librating; balanced state; in astron., a real or 
apparent oscillatory motion.—libration of the moon, 
in astron., an apparent irregularity of the moon’s rotation, 
whereby those parts very near the border of the lunar disk 
become alternately visible and invisible, indicating, as it 
were, a sort of vibratory motion of the lunar globe.—li/bra- 
to-ry (-bra-td-ri), a. Librating; oscillatory. 

li-bret-tist (li-bret/ist), n. The writer of a libretto. 

li-bret-to (li-bret’d), n.; pl. librettos (-dz). [It., dim. of 
libro, < L. liber, book.] The text or words of an opera or 
other extended musical composition; also, a book or booklet 
containing such a text. 

li-bri-form (li/bri-férm), a. [See liber and -form.] In bot., 
having the form of or resembling liber. 

Lib-yan (lib’ian). I. a. Of or pertaining to Libya, an an- 
cient country of northern Africa, west of Egypt; also, noting 
or pertaining to a branch of the Hamitic family of languages 
spoken in this region. II. n. A ‘native or inhabitant of 
Libya; also, the Libyan languages. 

lice (lis), n. Plural of louse. 

li’cence, n. and v. See license. 

li-cens-a-ble (li/sen-sa-bl), a. That may be licensed. 

li-cense, li-cence (li’sens), n. [OF. F. licence, < L. licentia, 
< licere, be permitted.] Formal permission or authoriza- 
tion to do or forbear some act (as, ‘His Majesty . . . was 
pleased to give me his licence to depart”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” iii. 11); esp., formal permission from a constituted 
authority to do something, as to marry, to carry on some 
business or profession, etc.; also, a certificate of such per- 
mission; an official permit; also, freedom of action, speech, 
thought, etc., permitted or conceded (as, “He... had 
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obtained for himself a sort of License for the tongue,” Cooper’s 

“Two Admirals,” xi.; “to have a degree of one of ae 
ment,” Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” lxii.); often, excessive 
or undue freedom or liberty (as, “License they mean when 
they cry liberty’: Milton’s “Sonnets,” vii.); disregard of 
legal or moral restraints; sometimes, licentiousness; also, 
intentional deviation from rule, convention, or fact, as for 
the sake of literary or artistic effect (as, poetic license).— 
li/cense, li/cence, v. t.; -censed or -cenced, -censing or 
~cencing. To give (a person, etc.) permission or license to 
do something (as, “They were licensed to make bold with 
any of his things”: Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” ii.) 3; per- 
mit (a thing) to be done; esp., to grant (a person, etc.) 
authoritative permission or license to do something, as to 
practise some trade or profession; grant an official license to 
(a house, etc.), permitting it to be used for a specified pur- 

. pose, as for the sale of alcoholic liquor; authorize (a thing) 
officially, as a book or a play; also, to allow freedom of 
action, etc., or free scope, to (as, “Imagination is a licensed 
trespasser”: George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” vi.); privilege, 
tolerate; also, to give leave to departt, or dismisst (as, “Thus 
licensed, the chief and Waverley left the presence-chamber”’: 
Scott’s “Waverley,” xl.).—li-cens-ee’ (-sen-sé’), n. One 
to whom a license is granted.—li/cens-er, 7. 

li-cen-ti-ate (li-sen/shi-at), n. [ML. licentiatus, pp. of 
licentiare, to license, < L. licentia, E. license.] One who 
has received a license, as from a university, to practise an 
art or profession; also, the holder of a certain university 
degree intermediate between that of bachelor and that of 
doctor, now confined chiefly to certain continental European 
universities. —li-cen/ti-ate-ship, 7. 

li-cen-tious (li-sen’shus), a. [L. licentiosus, < licentia, E. 

- license.] Characterized by or using license; going beyond 
customary or proper bounds or limits; disregarding com- 
monly accepted rules or principles, as in matters of literary 
style (as, “Latin verse . . . somewhat licentious in number 
of syllables”: Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” i. 1. § 34); 
esp., unrestrained by law or morality; lawless; immoral; 
now, usually, sensually unbridled; libertine; lewd.—li-cen’- 
tious-ly, ady.—li-cen/tious-ness, 7. 

lich, lych (lich), n. [ME. liche, lyche, < AS. lic = D. 
ligk = G. leiche = Icel. lik = Goth. leik, body: see ltke1.] 
The body}; also, a dead body, or corpse (archaic or prov. 
Eng. and Sc.). Cf. lich-gate and likewake. 

li-chen (li’ken), n. [L., < Gr. AexHv, lichen.] Any of a 
group of compound plants (fungi in symbiotic union with 
alge) having a 
thallus or body not 
differentiated into 
stem and leaf, and 
growing in greenish, 
gray, yellow, brown, 
or blackish crust- 
like patches or bush- 
like forms on rocks, 
trees, etc.; also, in == 
pathol., any of va- 
rious eruptive skin- 
diseases. — li/chen, 
Vata LOL CcoVver 
with lichens. —li-chen-a/ceous (-a/shius), a. Belonging to 
the lichens; lichen-like.—li-chen-ol/o-gy (-ol’9-ji), n. [See 
-logy.] The branch of botany that treats of lichens.— 
li/chen-ous, a. Of, like, or abounding in lichens (plants); 
also, pertaining to lichen (disease). 

lich=gate, lych= : 
gate (lich’gat), 
n. [See lich.] 
In England and 
elsewhere, a 
roofed gate to a 
churchyard, un- 
der which a bier 
is set down to _ 3 
await the com- = 
ing of the clergy- 
man: as, “This 
patient couple 
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walked . . . under the lychgate, past the dark yew that 
shadowed the peaceful graves” (H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” ii.). 

li-chi (lé-ché’), m. [Chinese li-chi.] The fruit of a Chinese 
sapindaceous tree, Litcht chinensis, consisting of a thin, 
brittle shell inclosing a sweet, jelly-like pulp and a single 
seed; also, the tree. 

licht! (licht), licht?, licht3, Sc. form of light, etc. 

li-cit (lis/it), a. [L. licitus, pp. of licere, be permitted.] 
Permitted; allowable; Jawful.—1i/cit-ly, adv.—1i/cit-ness, n. 

lick (lik), v. t. [AS. liccian = D. likken = G. lecken, lick; 
akin to L. lingere, Gr. Xelxev, lick: cf. electuary and 
lecher.] To pass the tongue over the surface of (as, to lick 
a spoon; to lick one’s fingers; to lick a postage-stamp; the 
cat licks its fur); take with the tongue (commonly with up, 
off, from, etc.: as, “The dogs licked up his blood,” 1 Kings 
xxii. 388; the child licked the jam from its fingers); render 
or bring by strokes of the tongue (as, to lick the platter 
clean: see to lick into shape, below); also, fig., to pass or 
play lightly over, as waves or flames do; take (wp, etc.) in 
passing over (as, ‘“The fire . . . licked up the water that was 
in the trench”: 1 Kings, xviii. 38); also (colloq.), to beat, 
thrash, or whip, as for punishment, or drive (out) by beat- 
ing (as, to lick the deviltry out of a boy); overcome in a fight 
(colloq.: as, “I could lick you with one hand tied behind me, 
if I wanted to,” Mark Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer,” i.); defeat 
in a war or other struggle (collog.: as, ‘““We want such 
fellows as he to lick the French,” George Eliot’s ““Adam 
Bede,” ii.); outdo or surpass (colloq.).—to lick into shape, 
to bring into shape by licking (said esp. of the bear with 
its young: as, ‘‘A bear’s a savage beast . . . Whelped with- 
out form, until the dam Has licked it into shape and frame’”’: 
Butler’s ““Hudibras,” i. 3); hence, fig., to bring (anything 
crude) into due form or condition (as, to lick a manuscript 
into shape for printing; to lick raw recruits into shape for 
service).—to lick the dust, lit., to eat the dust (an Old 
Testament expression implying utter abasement: see Micah, 
vii. 17, Gen. iii. 14); hence, fig., to grovel in abasement; 
lie prostrate in defeat; be slain, as in battle.—lick, n. An 
act of licking, as with the tongue; a stroke of the tongue 
over something; hence, a small quantity, such as might be 
taken up by the tongue; a smear, as of paint; also, a place 
to which wild animals resort to lick salt occurring naturally 
there (‘salt-lick’: U. S.: as, “shot down like deer standing 
at a lick,” Cooper’s ‘‘Deerslayer,” iv.); also, a stroke or 
blow (colloqg.: as, ‘“That rascal of a boy gave me a devil of 
a lick on the shoulder,”’ Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
xvili.); a brief or brisk stroke of activity or endeavor 
(colloq.: as, to take a lick at a piece of work; to give a thing 
a lick and a promise, to do some slight or hasty work upon it, 
as if with a promise of doing better later); a spurt, as in 
running or racing, and hence, also, speed (colloq.: as, to go 
at full lick).—lick’er, n. 

lick-er-ish (lik’ér-ish), a. [Also liquorish; earlier lickerous, 
from a var. of OF. lecheros, < lecheor, gourmand, sensualist: 
see lecher, and cf. lecherous.| Eager for choice food or dainty 
fare, as a person, the palate, etc.; also, choice, dainty, or 
tempting, as food or drink (as, “‘ickerish baits”: Milton’s 
“Comus,” 700); also, in general, eagerly desirous; greedy; 
sometimes, lustful or lecherous. [Archaic or literary.] 
—lick/er-ish-ly, adv.—lick/er-ish-ness, n. 

lick-ing (lik/ing), ». The act of one who or that which licks; 
a beating or thrashing (colloq.). 

lick-spit-tle (lik/spit”l), n. An abject toady: as, “averring 
that they were a parcel of sneaks, a set of lick-spitttles” 
(Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,” xvii.). 

lic-o-rice, li-quo-rice (lik’d-ris), n. [OF. licorece, also 
ricolice (F. réglisse), < LL. lquiritia, corruption of L. 
glycyrrhiza, < Gr. yAvxtppita, licorice, < -yAuxbs, sweet, 
+ pita, root.) A fabaceous plant, Glycyrrhiza glabra, of 
Europe and Asia (see cut on following page); also, the 
sweet-tasting dried root of this plant, or an extract made 
from it, used in medicine, confectionery, etc.; also, any of 
various related or similar plants (as, the ‘Indian licorice,’ 
which see under Indian, a.). 

lic-tor (lik’tor), n. [L.] In ancient Rome, one of a body 
of attendants on a magistrate, charged with carrying the 
fasces before him, and with executing sentence on offenders. 
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lid (lid), n. [AS. Alid = D. and G. lid, lid.] A movable 
piece, whether sep- 
arate or hinged, for 
closing the opening 
of a vessel, box, 
etc.; a movable 
cover; specif., an 
eyelid; also, one of 
the outer side- 
pieces of a book 
(colloq.); also, a 
hat (slang); also, 
fig., usually with 

; the, means of re- 

4 pression or re- 
straint (colloq.: as, 
to keep the lid on 
vice, gambling- 
houses, the circula- 
tion of news, etc.); 
in bot., the upper 
section of a pyxid-é 
ium; in mosses, | 
the cover-like part 
on the theca.— Licorice (Glycyrrhiza glabra). 
lid/ded, a. Hav- 
ing a lid or lids: as, heavy-lidded eyes.—lid/less, a. 
Having no lid (as, a lidless box); of eyes, having no lids; 
hence, vigilant or watchful (poetic: as, ‘An eye like mine, A 
lidless ear of the public weal,” Tennyson’s “Princess,” 
iv. 306). 

lie! (li), v. 7.; pret. lay, pp. latn, ppr. lying. [AS. licgan = 
D. liggen = G. liegen = Icel. liggja = Goth. ligan, lie; 
akin to L. lectus, Gr. déxos, bed: cf. lay}, lair, law3, lea?, 
litter, and low*.] To be ina recumbent or prostrate position, 
as on a bed or the ground, as a person or an animal; recline; 
assume such a position (as, to ze down on a couch, or on the 
ground); also, to rest in a horizontal or flat position, as an 
Inanimate object (as, the log lies on the ground; a book 
lying on the table); be stretched out or extended; also, to be 
or remain in a position or state of inactivity, subjection, 
restraint, concealment, etc. (as, money lying in bank; a 
man /zes in prison; to lie in ambush); continue or remain 
(as specified: as, ground lying fallow); also, to become quiett 
or subsidef; also, to pass the night, lodge, or sojourn (archaic: 
as, “He was to lie that night at a neighbour’s,” Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” vi.); also, to be placed or situated 
(as, land lying in Ohio, or along the coast); be in or have a 
specified direction, as a road or course (as, the trail from here 
hes to the west; ‘“There lies your way,” Shakspere’s ‘““Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” iii. 2. 212); also, to be found, occur, or be 
(where specified: as, “The light that lies In woman’s eyes,” 
T. Moore’s “‘The Time I’ve Lost in Wooing’’; the fault lies 
here); also, to rest, press, or weigh (on or wpon: as, “All 
the curses that are written in this book shall lie upon him,” 
Deut. xxix. 20); depend (on or upon: as, “He persists As if 
his life lay on ’t,” Shakspere’s “‘All’s Well,” ili. 7. 48); also, 
in law, to be sustainable or admissible, as an action or 
appeal.—to lie in, to be confined in childbed.—to lie to, 
naut., of a vessel, to lie comparatively stationary, with the 
head as near the wind as possible: effected by arranging the 
sails and helm in a special manner, or by slowing down the 
engine.—to lie with, specif., to have sexual intercourse 
with.—lie’, n. Manner of lying; the relative position or 
direction in which something lies; lay, as of land (as, “I was 
able from this position to get a very good idea of the general 
he of the Italian eastern front”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, 
and Britain at War,” ii. 1); also, the place where a bird, 
beast, or fish is accustomed to lie or lurk. 

lie? (11), v. 7.; lied, lying. [AS. léogan = D. liegen = G. 
ligen = Icel. Ijtiga = Goth. liugan, lie.] To speak falsely 
or utter untruth knowingly, as with intent to deceive (as, 
“A faithful witness will not lie’: Prov. xiv. 5); hence, in 
Seen to express what is false, or convey a false impression 
as, “That [chair], In which, or astronomy lies, Fair Cas- 
slopeia sat,” Cowper’s “Gratitude,” 15; a face that can- 
not lie); also, to get (out), as of a difficulty, by lies.—to lie 
in one’s throat (or teeth), emphatic extension of lie used 


in contradicting, accusing, etc.: as, “He... indited a 
proud and lofty letter . . . declaring that whoever charged 
him with the plot . . . lied in his throat” (Irving’s ““Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” v. 5). [Archaic.]—lie?, v. ¢. To 
bring, put, cast, etc., by lying: as, to lie one’s self out of a 
difficulty; to lie an accused person’s life away.—lie’, n. 
[AS. lyge.] A false statement made with intent to deceive 
(as, “A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies’’: 
Tennyson’s “Grandmother,” viii.); an intentional untruth; 
a falsehood; hence, in general, something intended or serving 
to convey a false impression (as, “My life was all a lhe”: 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxiv.); also, the charge or 
accusation of lying, or a flat contradiction (as, the lie was 
passed, and blows followed).—a lie made out of whole 
cloth, a statement wholly fabricated, or without an element 
of truth; a tissue of falsehood.—to give the lie (to), 
to charge with lying, or contradict flatly (as, “to giwe each 
other the lie in a tavern brawl”: Stevenson’s “Travels with 
a Donkey,” i. 1); hence, fig., to imply or show to be false, 
or belie (as, his actions gave the lie to his professions).— white 
lie. See under white, a. 

lied (lét), n.; pl. lieder (lé/dér). [G.] A German song, 
lyric, or ballad. 

lie-der-kranz (lé/dér-krints), n. [G., ‘garland of songs.’] 
A German choral society or singing club, esp. of men. 

lief (léf), a. [AS. léof = D. lief = G. lieb = Icel. afr = 
Goth. liufs, dear; from the root of E. love.] Beloved or dear 
(as, “I charge thee, quickly go again, As thou art lief and 
dear”: Tennyson’s “Passing of Arthur,” 248); also, pleas- 
ing or acceptable (as, ‘““And now he deems his home-bred 
fare as leefe As his parcht brisket, or his barrel’d beefe”’: 
J. Hall’s “Satires,” iv. 6); also, glad or willing (as, “He up 
arose, however liefe or loth, And swore to him true fealtie 
for aye”: Spenser’s “‘Faerie Queene,” vi. 1. 44). [Archaic.] 
—lief, adv. Gladly; willingly: now used only in such 
expressions as ‘would as lief,’ ‘would liefer,’ ‘had as lief,’ 
‘had liefer,’ etc. See had better, under had. 

liege (léj). [OF. lige, liege, free, exempt, appar. < OHG. 
ledig, free.] I. a. Owing allegiance and service, as a feudal 
vassal to his lord (as, liege subjects; liege people); also, 
entitled to allegiance and service, as a feudal lord; also, - 
pertaining to the relation between vassal and lord (as, liege 
homage); sometimes, loyal; faithful. II.n. A liegeman or 
vassal; a subject, as of a ruler; also, a liege lord (as, “And 
glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre!’ 
Macaulay’s “Ivry”’).—liege’man (-man), n.; pl. -men. A 
vassal; a subject; hence, a faithful follower. 

li-en (1é/en or lén), n. [F. lien, < L. ligamen, band, tie, < 
ligare, bind.] In law, a claim on specific property of another 
for the satisfaction of a debt or charge. 

li-e-nal (li-é/nal), a. [L. lien, spleen.] Of or pertaining 
to the spleen; splenic. Also li-en/ic (-en/ik).—li-e-ni’tis 
(-e-ni/tis), nm. [NL.] In pathol., inflammation of the 
spleen; splenitis. 

li-en-te-ry (li/en-te-ri), n. [F. lienterie, < ML. lienteria, < 
Gr. Neevrepia, < detos, smooth, + érepov, intestine.] In 
pathol., a form of diarrhea in which the food is discharged 
undigested or only partly digested. —li-en-ter‘ic (-ter’ik), a. 

li-er (li/ér), m. One who lies (down, etc.). 

li-erne (li-érn’), n. [F., appar. < lier, < L. ligare, bind: 
cf. liane and lien.] In arch., a short connecting rib in 
vaulting. 

lieu (li), n. [OF. F. lieu, < L. locus, place.] Place; stead: 
chiefly in the phrase ‘in lieu of’: as, “paying to each a month’s 
Hass 5 lieu of warning” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 

Cus : 

lieu-ten-an-cy (lji-ten’an-si, also, esp. Brit., lef-), n.;_ pl. 
-cies (-siz). The office, authority, incumbency, or juris- 
diction of a lieutenant; also, lieutenants collectively. 

liou-ten-ant (lii-ten’ant, also, esp. Brit., lef-), n. [OF. F. 
lieutenant, < liew (< _L. locus), place, + tenant, ppr. of 
tenir (< L. tenere), hold: cf. locwm tenens.| One who holds 
the place of another in the performance of a duty or function; 
a deputy or vicegerent; usually, one who holds an office, 
civil or military, in subordination to a superior, for whom he 
acts; specif., in the army, a commissioned officer ranking 
next below a captain (see first lieutenant and second lieu- 
tenant, below); in the navy, a commissioned officer ranking 
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next below a lieutenant-commander (see also lieutenant, 
junior grade, below).—first lieutenant, in the U. S. army, 
a commissioned officer ranking next below a captain.— 
lieutenant, junior grade, in the U. S. navy, a com- 
missioned officer ranking next below a lieutenant.—second 
lieutenant, in the U. S. army, the commissioned officer 
of the lowest rank, ranking next below a first lieutenant. — 
lieu-ten/ant=colo/nel, n.; pl. -nels. In the army, a com- 
missioned officer ranking next below a colonel and next above 
a major.—lieu-ten/ant=com-mand/er, n.; pl. -ers. In 
the navy, an officer next in rank below a commander.— 
lieu-ten/ant=gen/er-al, n.; pl. -als. In the army, an 
officer ranking next below a general and next above a major- 
general, and usually in command of an army-corps.— 
lieu-ten/ant=gov’er-nor, n.; pl. -nors. A deputy gov- 
ernor; one serving as governor under a governor-general 
or other superior; in the U. S., a State officer next in rank 
to the governor, whose place he takes in case of the latter’s 
absence, disability, or death.—lieu-ten/ant-ship, n. Lieu- 
tenancy. 
lieve (lév), adv. Same as lief. 
life (lif), n.; pl. lives (livz). [AS. lif, life, = D. lijf, life, body, 
= G. leib, body, = Icel. lif, life, body; from the root of E. 
leave? : cf. live!.] That state of an animal or plant in which its 
organs are capable of performing their functions, or have not 
ceased permanently (as at death) from performing them (as, 
food enough to maintain life; while there’s life there’s 
hope; to restore the dead to life); animate existence as dis- 
tinguishing living things from inanimate objects, or the 
principle of animate existence (as, a stone is without life; 
“The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became 
a living soul,” Gen. ii. 7); hence, a corresponding state, exist- 
ence, or principle of existence conceived as belonging to the 
soul (as, the spiritual life; eternal life; ‘“The law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death,” Rom. viii. 2); also, the animate existence, or the 
term of animate existence, of an individual (as, to risk one’s 
life; to have a short life and a merry one); fig., the term of 
existence, activity, or effectiveness of something inanimate, 
as a machine or a lease; also, course or mode of existence 
(as, the hermit’s life; married life; low life); existence in 
the world of affairs, society, etc. (as, young men on the 
threshold of life; to see life); also, animation, liveliness, 
vivacity, or spirit (as, a face, a speech, or a performance full 
of life; put more life into your work); pungency or strong, 
sharp flavor, as of substances when fresh or in good condition; 
effervescence or sparkle, as of liquors; also, that which makes 
or keeps alive, or the vivifying or quickening principle (lit. 
or fig.: as, ““The blood is the life,” Deut. xii. 23; ‘‘Definite- 
ness is the life of preaching,” J. H. Newman’s “Idea of a 
University,” ii. 6); a person or thing considered as necessary 
to one’s remaining alive (as, “Let us have one bottle more, 
Deborah, my life,’ Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
Xvii.; admiration was her life); one who or that which en- 
livens (as, “‘Ellery Davenport seemed to be the life of the 
table, and kept everybody laughing”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Old- 
town Folks,” xxv.); also, an embodied existence, or living 
being (as, “Were I join’d with her, Then might we live 
together as one life”: Tennyson’s “Coming of Arthur,” 
90); living things collectively, whether animals or plants 
(as, insect life; low forms of plant life; the possibility of 
life on the planet Mars); hence, the living form or model, 
as the subject of representation in art (as, a drawing from the 
life; as large as life); hence, the living reality (as, true to 
the life); also, a biography (as, a new life of Napoleon). 
life=belt (lif/belt), n. A belt-like life-preserver. d 
life=blood (lif/blud), n. The blood necessary to life (as, 
“Ah! never shall the land forget How gushed the life-blood 
of her brave”: Bryant’s “‘Battle-Field”’); fig., the element or 
agency that vivifies or animates anything. ‘ 
life=boat (lif/bot), n. A strong, buoyant boat specially 
constructed for saving life at sea or along a coast, as in case 
of shipwreck. eles ‘ 
life=buoy (lif/boi), . A buoyant device (in various forms) 
for throwing, as from a vessel, to persons in the water, to 
enable them to keep afloat until rescued. : 
life=cy-cle (lif/si”kl), n. In biol., the whole cycle or series 
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of vital phenomena exhibited by an organism in its successive 
stages of development from the ovum. 

life=ev-er-last-ing (lif/ev-ér-las/ting), m. Any of certain 
species of cudweed, genus Gnaphalium, etc., as G. obtusifo- 
lium, a fragrant herb common in the eastern U. S., or the 
related plant Anaphalis margaritacea. 

life-ful (lif/ful), a. Full of life; animated; also, life-giving. 
[Now rare. ]—life/ful-ly, adv.—life/ful-ness, n. 

life=giv-er (lif/giv’ér), n. One who or that which gives 
life.—life/=giv’ing, a. Giving life; vivifying: as, “Nor 
on the virtue thought Of that life-giving plant’? (Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,’’ iv. 199). 

life=guard (lif’gird), n. A guard over the life of a person 
or persons; a body-guard of soldiers attending a prince or 
other person (pl. in same sense, esp. as the name of certain 
British cavalry regiments); also, a man employed on a 
bathing-beach to aid in case of danger or accident to bathers; 
a member of a life-saving service. 

life-less (lif/les), a. [AS. lifléas.] Deprived of life, or dead 
(as, a battle-field strewn with lifeless bodies); hence, in- 
sensible, as one in a swoon (as, “I was lifeless; and did not 
recover my senses for a long, long time’: Mrs. Shelley’s 
“Frankenstein,” v.); also, not endowed with life (as, a mere 
lifeless clod; lifeless matter); also, destitute of living things 
(as, a lifeless planet); also, without animation, liveliness, 
or spirit (as, a lifeless narrative or performance).—life’- 
less-ly, adv.—life/less-ness, n. 

life-like (lif/lik), a. Resembling or simulating life; giving 
the impression of real life: as, a lifelike picture or statue; 
a lifelike description. —life/like-ness, 7. 

life=line (lif/lin), n. A line or rope for saving life, as one 
attached to a life-boat. 

life-long (lif/léng), a. Lasting or continuing through life: 
as, lifelong regret; ‘“The youth . . . was destined to be the 
life-long companion of his toils and glories” (Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iii. 1). 

life=net (lif/net), m. A strong net or the like held by firemen 
or others to catch persons jumping from a burning building. 

life=pre-serv-er (lif/pré-zér’ver), n. A buoyant jacket, 
belt, or other like device for saving persons in the water 
from sinking and drowning; also, a weapon, ome 
esp. a short stick with a loaded head, used for 
self-defense. 

lif-er (li/fér), m. One sentenced to penal servi- 4 
tude for life (as, “They know what a clever (@ 
lad he is; he’ll be a lifer’: Dickens’s ‘Oliver 
Twist,” xliii.); also, a sentence, as of penal 
servitude, for life. [Slang.] 

life=sav-ing (lif/sa’/ving), a. 
signed to save life, esp. from drowning, as 
along a seacoast: as, life-saving apparatus; a life-saving 
service. 

life=size (lif/siz’), a. Of the size of life or the living original: 
as, a life-size picture or statue. 

life-time (lif/tim), n. The time that one’s life continues; 
one’s term of life: as, reminiscences of a lifetime; that will 
not occur within my lifetime. 

life=work (lif/wérk’), n. The work, labor, or task of a 
lifetime. 

lift? (lift), m. [AS. lyft = D. lucht = G. luft = Icel. lopt = 
Goth. luftus, the air: cf. loft and lift?.] The air (above 
the earth); the sky: as, “when lightnings fire the stormy 
lift’ (Burns’s ‘Epistle to Robert Graham,” 104). [Archaic 
or Sc. and north. Eng. ] 

lift? (lift), v. [Icel. lypta, lift, raise, orig. into the air; akin 
to Icel. lopt, AS. lyft, the air: see loft and lift!.] tr. To 
move or bring (something) upward from the ground or other 
support into the air or to some higher position, as by the use 
of strength or power (as, to lift a weight or a table; to lift 
a child to one’s shoulder; “Have you any levers to lift me 
up again, being down?” Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” ii. 2. 36); 
heave or hoist; bear upward or aloft; in general, to raise to 
a higher position (as, to lift the hand, head, or eyes; “The 
floods lift up their waves,” Ps. xciii. 3); hold up or display 
on high (as, “‘As through a night of storm, some tall, Strong 
lighthouse lifts its steady flame’: Whittier’s ‘“Sumner’’); 
bring above the horizon by approaching, as at sea (as, “That 
route is barred to steamers: you’ll never lift again Our 
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purple-painted headlands,” Kipling’s “Three-Decker”: cf. 
raise, v.); also, fig., to raise in rank, dignity, condition, esti- 
mation, etc. (as, “Battle-fields, where thousands bleed To 
lift one hero into fame”: Longfellow’s “Hanging of the 
Crane,” vi.); elevate or exalt; elate or uplift (usually with 
wp); also, to send up audibly or loudly by utterance (as, 
to lift, or lift up, the voice or a cry; “May we lift a Deepsea 
Chantey such as seamen use at sea?” Kipling’s “Last 
Chantey’’); also, to pick or take up (Sc. or in golf: as, to 
lift a ball out of a hazard); collect (money, rents, etc.: now 
prov.); take away or remove (chiefly prov.); hence, to take 
dishonestly or steal (colloq.: as, to lift cattle; to lift articles 
from a shop); hence, to rob (a place: cf. shoplifter) ; also, 
to pay off (a mortgage, etc.: U. S.). IL intr. To move 
upward or rise; rise and disperse, as clouds, fog, etc.; rise 
to view above the horizon when approached, as land seen 
from the sea; also, to pull or strain in the eTort to lift some- 
thing (as, to lift at a heavy weight).—lift?, n. The act or 
an act of lifting, raising, or rising (as, the lift of a hand; a 
lift of the fog); a holding up of the head, etc.; the distance 
through which something is lifted; lifting or raising force; 
the weight or load lifted; also, fig., a helping upward or on- 
ward (as, to give a lift to one’s fortunes); often, a ride ina 
vehicle, given to help along a traveler on foot (as, ‘perhaps 
getting a lift in a cart by the way”: George Eliot’s “Adam 
Bede,” xxxviii.); exaltation or uplift, as in feeling (as, 
“without one thrill of inspiration, or one lift above the dust 
of earth’: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxv.); also, a 
rise or elevation of ground; also, a device or apparatus for 
lifting; specif., an elevator, a dumb-waiter, or the like, in a 
building, or the shaft in which it moves (chiefly Eng.); 
also, one of the layers of leather forming the heel of a boot 
or shoe; also, naut., a rope connecting an end of a yard with 
a masthead and serving to raise, support, square, or trim the 
yard.—lift/a-ble, a. That may be lifted.—lift-age (lif/- 
taj), ~. Amount or capability of lifting: as, the lock 
liftage of a canal. 

lift=bridge (lift’brij),m. A kind of drawbridge of which 
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lift=pump (lift/pump), ». Any pump which merely lifts 
or raises a liquid, and does not eject it forcibly under pressure: 
distinguished from force-pump. 

lig-a-ment (lig’a-ment), n. [L. ligamentum, < ligare: see 
ligate.| A connecting tie, or bond of union or attachment 
(as, “By such slight ligaments are we bound to prosperity 
or ruin”: Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” ii.); in anat., a 
band of tissue, usually white and fibrous, serving to connect 
bones, hold organs in place, etc.—lig-aemen/ta-ry (-men/- 
ta-ri), a. Ligamentous.—lig-a-men/tous, a. Pertaining 
to, of the nature of, or forming a ligament. 

li-gan (li/gan), n. Same as lagan. 

li-gate (li/gat), v. t.; -gated, -gating. [L. ligatus, pp. of ligare, 
bind, tie.] To bind, as with a ligature; tie up, as a bleeding 
artery.—li-ga/tion (-ga/shon), n. [L. ligatio(n-).] The 
act of ligating; a binding or tying up, esp. of an artery, etc.; 
also, something used to bind with; a band or tie; sometimes, 
the place of tying (as, “a bundle tied with tape, and sealed 
at each fold and ligation with black wax”: Scott’s “Guy 
Mannering,” xxxviii.). 

lig-a-ture (lig’a-tiir), m. [LL. ligatura, < L. ligare: see 
ligate.) Anything that serves for binding or tying up, asa 
band, bandage, or cord (as, “I likewise felt several slender 
ligatures across my body, from my arm-pits to my thighs’: 
Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 1); fig., a tie or bond (as, 
ligatures of race and family); also, the act of binding or tying 
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up; ligation; in surg., a cord used for tying up bleeding 
arteries, etc., or for removing tumors by strangulation; in 
music, a slur; also, a group of notes connected by a slur; 
in printing, a character or type combining two or more 
letters, as fi, fl (cf. logotype).—lig’a-ture, v. t.; -tured, 
-turing. To bind with a ligature; tie up; ligate. — 
light? (lit), n. [AS. léoht = D. and G. licht, akin to Icel. 
jos and Goth. liuhath, light, also to L. lua and lumen, 
light, lucere, shine, lwna, moon, Gr. devxds, light, bright, 
white, duudtun, twilight, Skt. ruc-, shine.] That which 
makes things visible, or affords illumination (opposed to 
darkness); that form of radiant energy which, transmitted 
from a luminous body to the eye by undulations or waves 
in the luminiferous ether, acts on the organs of sight (as, 
light moves with a velocity of about 186,000 miles per 
second; to emit, transmit, reflect, or disperse light); the 
sensation thus produced; a similar form of radiant energy, 
as the ultra-violet rays, which does not affect the retina; 
also, a particular instance of light, or illuminating radiant 
energy, often with reference to intensity, quality, etc. (as, 
a light shot: across the sky; a strong, bright, dim, soft, or 
pale light); measure or supply of light (as, the wall cuts off 
our light); illumination; the light, radiance, or illumination 
from a particular source (as, moonlight; firelight; torch- 
light; candle-light; electric light); specif., the illumination 
from the sun, or daylight; sometimes, daybreak or dawn 
(as, “The cock sung out an hour ere light”: Tennyson’s 
“Mariana,” 27); fig., mental or spiritual illumination or 
enlightenment (as, to throw light on a mystery; to be guided 
by the light of nature; the light of religion); pl., information, 
ideas, or mental capacities possessed (as, to act according 
to one’s lights); also, sing., the appearance or visible effect 
produced by light (as, a bar of light on the wall; a light on 
the waves); brightness or glow; a gleam or sparkle, as in the 
eyes (often as expressing animated feeling: as, to see the 
light of battle in one’s eyes); specif., the effect of light 
falling on an object or scene as represented in a picture 
(as, “When the ripe colours soften and unite, And sweetly 
melt into just shade and light’’: Pope’s ‘Essay on Criticism,” 
489); a lighter or brighter part of a picture; also, the state 
of being visible, exposed to view, or, fig., revealed to public. 
notice or knowledge (esp. in ‘to come to light,’ or ‘to bring to 
light’); also, a particular light or illumination in which an 
object seen takes on a certain appearance (as, ‘‘Walter 
stepped forward,—then back,—viewing Elinor’s portrait 
in various lights”: Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice-Told Tales,” The 
Prophetic Pictures); hence, the aspect in which a thing 
appears or is regarded (as, “‘In this amiable light did Fayaway 
appear in my eyes”: H. Melville’s “‘Typee,”’ xiii.); also, an 
illuminating agent or source, as the sun, a lamp, or a beacon 
(as, “Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven,” 
Gen. i. 14; “The lights burn blue. It is now dead mid- 
night,” Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” v. 3. 180); a lighthouse 
(as, the Sandy Hook light); fig., a source of mental or spir- 
itual illumination (as, “The commandment is a lamp; and 
the law is light,” Prov. vi. 23; “Then spake Jesus . . . say- 
ing, I am the light of the world,” John, viii. 12); a person 
who is an illuminating or shining example (as, the lights 
of the legal profession); a luminary; a source of cheer or 
gladness (as, the child is the light of the house); sometimes, 
the spark or principle of life (as, “when Life her light with- 
draws”: Tennyson’s “Two Voices,” 145); also, the eye- 
sight (archaic); pl., the eyes (now slang); also, sing., a 
window, or a pane or compartment of a window (as, a fan- 
light; a mullioned window of three lights); also, a means of 
igniting, as a spark, flame, match, or the like.—Festival of 
Lights. See Hanukkah.—New Lights, Old Lights. See 
under new, a., and old, a.—northern lights or southern 
lights, the aurora borealis or the aurora australis: also 
called polar lights. See aurora.—to see the light, to be 
born; come into existence; also, to be made public, or 
published, as a book.—to stand in one’s own light, to 
stand so as to cut off or lessen one’s own light for seeing; 
hence, fig., to continue in a course opposed to one’s own in- 
terest.—light', a. [AS. léoht = _D. and G. Licht, light; 
from the same root as E. light, n.] Luminous, shining, or 
bright, as the sun, fire, etc.t; also, having light or illumina- 
tion, rather than dark (as, the lightest room in the house; 
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“Even the night shall be light about me,” Ps. cxxxix. ye 
also, pale, whitish, or not deep or dark in color (as, a light 
red; light hair or complexion).—light!, v.; lighted or lit 
(pp. also pseudo-archaic litten), lighting. AS. lihtan = D. 
lichten = 1G. leuchten = Goth. liuhtan, shine.] I. intr. 
To give light}, or shinet; also, to become light}, or dawnt 
(as, “That shall be the day, whene’er it lights”: Shakspere’s 
1 Henry IV.,” iii. 2. 188); also, to take fire or become 
kindled; also, to become bright as with light or color (often 
with up : as, the sky lights up at sunset); often, to brighten 
with animation or joy, as the face, eyes, etc. (often with 
up). IL. tr. To give light to, or illuminate (as, the sun 
lights the earth; the torches lighted, or lighted up, the street); 
furnish with light or illumination (as, to light a house with 
gas or electricity); conduct with a light (as, “To be to thee 
. atorch-bearer, And light thee on thy way to Mantua’’: 
Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” iii. 5. 15); also, to set 
burning (a candle, lamp, pipe for smoking, etc.); kindle 
(a fire); ignite (fuel, a match, etc.); also, to make bright 
as with light or color (usually with wp); often, to brighten 
(the face, etc.: as, “A smile lit the eyes of the expiring 
Kentuck,” Bret Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp”: often 
with wp). 
light? (lit). [AS. léoht, liht, = D. licht = G. leicht = Icel. 
léttr = Goth. lethts, light: cf. L. levis, light, Gr. é\axts, 
small, Skt. laghu, swift, light, also E. lung.] I. a. O 
little weight, or not heavy or ponderous (as, a light load); 
of little weight in proportion to bulk, or of low specific 
gravity (as, a light metal; a light liquid or gas); of less than 
the usual or average weight (as, a light chain; light artillery; 
light clothing); weighing less than the proper or standard 
amount (as, to use light weights in trade; light coin); also, 
laden or encumbered but slightly or not at all (as, a ship 
sailing light); adapted by small weight or slight build for 
small loads or swift movement (as, a light carriage; ‘There 
issued from the port of Dieppe light, fast-sailing vessels,” 
Besant’s “Coligny,” vii.); also, of little density (as, a light 
vapor or haze); porous or friable, as soil; spongy or well 
leavened, as bread; not heavy or strong, as wine, etc.; 
also, of small amount, force, intensity, etc. (as, a light vote; 
alight rain; alight touch or sound; light sleep); slight, gentle, 
or not violent; being such to but a small degree (as, a light 
drinker); also, easy to endure, deal with, or perform (as, 
light taxes or penalties; light duties); not especially burden- 
some, oppressive, or difficult; not very grievous or distressing 
(as, “our light affliction, which is but for a moment”: 2 Cor. 
iv. 17); requiring little mental effort, or not profound, 
serious, or heavy (as, light reading; a light opera; a light 
comedy or comedian); easily digested, as food; also, of little 
moment or importance, trifling, or trivial (as, the loss was 
no light matter; to make light of threats or warnings, to 
treat or represent them as of little importance); also, slender 
or delicate in form or appearance (as, light spires or arches; 
a light, graceful figure); airy or buoyant in movement (as, 
“The leader of the herd . . . Steps with a tender foot, laght 
as on air’: Tennyson’s “Princess,” vi. 72); nimble or agile 
(as, light fingers or heels; a light leap); also, free from any 
burden of sorrow or care (as, to be light of heart; a light 
heart); buoyantly cheerful; gay, jesting, or cheerfully 
careless (as, a light retort; a light laugh); characterized 
by levity or want of proper seriousness, or frivolous (as, a 
light mind; light conduct); wanton or unchaste (as, a light 
woman); also, easily swayed or changing, facile, or volatile 
(as, to be light of belief, love, or purpose); also, affected with 
a sensation of unnatural lightness (as, his head is light; to 
be light of head); giddy or dizzy; flighty or slightly deliri- 
ous; milit., lightly armed or equipped (as, light cavalry; 
light marching order, the condition of soldiers equipped with 
arms, ammunition, canteen, and haversack, but without 
knapsack, etc.). If. n. pl. The lungs, esp. of sheep, 
igs, etc.: so called from their lightness.—light?, adv. 
AS. léohte.] Lightly: as, “The grass stoops not, she treads 
on it so light” (Shakspere’s “Venus and Adonis,” 1028). 
light? (lit), v. 7.; lighted or lit, lighting. [AS. lihtan, alight, 
orig. make light, relieve of a weight, < ltht, E. light?, a. 
To get down or descend as from a horse or a vehicle; dis- 
mount or alight; also, to come to rest, as on a spot or thing 
(as, “A dove, sent forth . . . to spy Green tree or ground, 
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whereon his foot may light”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
xi. 858); land; also, to fall, as a stroke, weapon, vengeance, 
choice, etc., on a place or person (as, “I do prophesy the 
election lights On Fortinbras”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
v. 2. 366); also, to come by chance, happen, or hit (on or 
upon: as, to light on a bargain or a purchaser; to light on a 
clue).—to light out, to leave a place, esp. suddenly or with- 
out notice; depart in haste; decamp: as, “When I couldn't 
stand it no longer I lit owt” (Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry 
Hinniwaly) eeslang ULES. 

light=armed (lit/irmd), a. 
armor, as troops. 

light-en! (li/tn), v. [From light!, a.] I. intr. To shine, 
gleam, or be bright (as, “when her lamp lightens in the 
tower”: Scott’s “Rokeby,” i. 29); specif., to emit a flash 
of lightning (as, ‘“Too like the lightning, which doth cease 
to be Ere one can say ‘It lightens’”’: Shakspere’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” ii. 2. 120); flash as or like lightning; also, to 
become lighter or less dark; brighten. II. tr. To give 
light to, or illuminate (as, “The city had no need of the sun 
. . . for the glory of God did lighten it’: Rev. xxi. 23); 
fig., to illuminate mentally or spiritually, or enlighten (as, 
“Now the Lord lighten thee! thou art a great fool”: Shak- 
spere’s ‘2 Henry IV.,” ii. 1. 208); also, to brighten (the face, 
eyes, etc.); also, to flash like lightning (as, ‘“Now she lightens 
scorn At him that mars her plan”: Tennyson’s “Princess,” 
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light-en? (li/tn), v. [From light?, a.] 1. intr. To become 
lighter; decrease in weight, amount, etc. (as, ‘‘As most of 
their luggage was our provision, it lightened every day”’: 
Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” v.); become more cheerful, 
as the heart. II. tr. To make lighter; lessen the weight 
of (a load, etc.); reduce the load of (a ship, etc.); relieve 
or deprive (of: as, “I was lightened of my purse, in which 
was almost every farthing I had,” Irving’s “Tales of a 
Traveler,” ii. 4); make less burdensome, oppressive, or 
distressing (as, to lighten taxes; to lighten cares); alleviate 
or mitigate; cheer or gladden (as, to lighten the heart). 

light-en*{ (li/tn), v. 2. [From light?.] To light or alight; 
descend. 

light-en-er! (li/tn-ér), m. One who or that which lightens 
or illuminates, or sends forth lightning. 

light-en-er? (li/tn-ér), m. One who or that which lightens, 
makes less heavy, or alleviates. 

light-er! (li/tér), m. One who or that which lights, illu- 
minates, ignites, etc. 

light-er? (li/ter), ». [Cf. D. lichter, lighter, < lichten, 
lighten, unload, < licht, light: see light?.| A vessel, com- 
monly a flat-bottomed barge, used in lightening or unloading 
and also in loading ships, or in transporting goods, etc., 
short distances. —light/er?, v. t. To convey in or as in a 
lighter.—light/er-age (-4j), m. The process of or the 
charge for lightering goods, etc.—light/er-man (-man), 7.; 
pl. -men. One who is employed on or manages a lighter. 

light-er=than=air (li/tér-rHan-dr’), a. In aéronautics, of 
less specific gravity than the air, as aircraft (such as dirigible 
balloons); of or pertaining to such aircraft. Cf. heavier- 
than-air. 

light=fin-gered (lit/fing’gérd), a. Having light or nimble 
fingers; dexterous with the fingers, esp. in picking pockets 
or in other forms of petty theft (as, “There are many light- 
fingered gentry about”: Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman 
Easy,” xvii.); thievish.—light/=fin’gered-ness, n. 

light=foot (lit/fut), a. Light-footed: as, “ light-foot Iris” (Ten- 
nyson’s “‘Cinone,” 81). [Poetic.]—light/=foot/ed,a. Light 
of foot; stepping lightly or nimbly.—light/=foot’ed-ly, adv. 

light-ful (lit/ful), a. Full of light; bright. [Now rare.] 
—light/ful-ness, 7. 

light=hand-ed (lit/han’ded), a. Having a light hand or 
touch; dexterous; also, having little in the hand; also, 
short-handed, as a factory.—light’/=hand/ed-ness, n. _ 

light=head-ed (lit/hed’ed), a. Having or showing a light 
head or a frivolous or volatile disposition (as, light-headed 
persons or actions); also, suffering from a light head; giddy 
or dizzy; flighty or delirious (as, “She is in a high fever; 
she is light-headed”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” x.).— 
light/=head/ed-ly, adv.—light/=head/ed-ness, n. : 
light=heart-ed (lit/har’ted), a. Having or showing a light 
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light=heeled 


heart; care-free; cheerful; gay: as, light-hearted lads; 
a light-hearted laugh.—light/=heart/ed-ly, adv.—light’/= 
heart/ed-ness, 7. ben et A; 
light=heeled (lit’héld), a. Having light heels; light-footed; 
nimble: as, “The villain is much lighter-heel’d than I: 
I follow’d fast, but faster he did fly” (Shakspere’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” iii. 2. 415). 
light=horse-man (lit/hérs/man), 7.; pl. 
armed cavalry soldier. 
light-house (lit/hous), m. A tower or other structure 
displaying a light or 
lights for the guid- 
ance of mariners.— 
light/house-man 
(-man), .; pl. -men. 
light-ish (li’tish), a. 
Rather light, as in 


-men. A light- 


color. 

light-less (lit/les), a. 
[AS. Jléohtléas.] 
Without light; re- 
ceiving no light; 
dark; also, giving no 
light. —light/less- 
ness, 7. 

light-ly (lit/li), adv. 
[AS. léohtlice.] In 
alight manner; with 
little weight, force, = 
intensity, etc., or to 
but a small amount : ; 
or degree (as, to rest or press lightly on a thing; lightly 
clad); slightly or gently; easily, or without trouble or 
effort (as, lightly come, lightly go — said proverbially of 
money); airily or buoyantly (as, flags floating lightly); 
nimbly (as, to leap lightly aside); cheerfully, or with cheerful 
unconcern (as, to take bad news lightly); indifferently or 
slightingly (as, to think lightly of one’s achievements) ; 
with levity, or frivolously (as, to behave lightly); without 
due consideration or reason (often with a negative: as, an 
offer not lightly to be refused).—light/ly, v. t.; -lied, -lying. 
To regard or treat lightly; despise, disparage, or slight: as, 
“For laik [lack] 0’ gear ye lightly me” (Burns’s “Tibbie”). 
[Sc. and north. Eng.] 

light=mind-ed (lit/min’ded), a. Having or showing a light 
mind; characterized by levity; frivolous: as, ‘““There would 
be a further most unedifying giggle and titter of light- 
minded young men and damsels” (Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Oldtown 
Folks,” v.).—light/=mind/ed-ness, 7. 

light-ness! (lit/nes),n. The state of being light, illuminated, 
or whitish. 

light-ness? (lit/nes), n. The state or quality of being light 
as in weight, etc. 

light-ning (lit/ning), n. [For lightening, < lighten!.] A 
flashing of light or a sudden illumination of the heavens 
caused by the discharge of atmospheric electricity (as, 
chain-lightning; sheet-lightning; heat-lightning: cf. fire- 
ball); hence, in general, a flash of light (as, “The great 
brand Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon”: 
Tennyson’s “Passing of Arthur,” 305); the flashing light or 
gleam of the eyes (as, ‘‘Zenobia’s eyes darted lightning”’: 
Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” xix.).—light/ning= 
bug, n. A firefly.—light/ning=rod, n. A_ protective 
insulated metallic rod fixed on a house, vessel, etc., to con- 
duct lightning or atmospheric electricity into the earth or 
water. 

light=o’=love (lit’o- 
luv”), n. A woman 
inconstant in love; 
a wanton coquette; 
sometimes, a woman 
of loose life. 

lights (lits), n. pl. 
See light?, n. 

light=ship (lit/ship), 
neeAneanchored) = 
ship displaying a 

light or lights for the guidance of mariners. 


Lighthouse on a Reef. 
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light-skirts (lit/skérts), n. A light or wanton woman. 
light-some! (lit’sum), a. Radiant with light, luminous, or 
bright, as the sun; also, well lighted or illuminated, as a 
room; also, clear to the mind (obs. or rare).—light/some- 
ness}, n. ‘ " 

light-some? (lit’sum), a. Light, or not heavy, esp. in form, 
appearance, or movement; airy; buoyant; nimble; also, 
cheerful or gay (as, “when she sat at her piano trilling 
songs with a lightsome heart”: Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” 
Xxxvii.); also, frivolous or volatile.—light/some-ly, adv.— 
light/some-ness?, 7. 

light=struck (lit’struk), a. In photog., injured or fogged 
by accidental exposure to light, as a sensitized plate. 

light-weight (lit/wat), n. One of less than average weight; 
esp., a boxer or other contestant intermediate in weight 
between a middle-weight (or a welter-weight) and a feather- 
weight; fig., a person of little mental force or of slight 
influence or importance (colloq.). 

light-wood (lit/wud), nm. Wood used in lighting a fire; 
esp., in the southern U. S., resinous pine wood. 

light=year (lit/yér), n. In astron., the distance traversed 
by light in one year (about 5,860,000,000,000 miles), being 
about 63,000 times the distance of the earth from the sun: 
used as a unit in measuring stellar distances. 

lign-al-oes (lin-al/6z), mn. [OF. lignaloes, < L. lignum 
aloés, ‘wood of aloes.’] Aloes wood; also, the drug aloes. 

lig-ne-ous (lig/né-us), a. [L. ligneus, < lignum, wood.] 
Of the nature of or resembling wood; woody. 

ligni-. Form of L. lignwm, wood, used in combination. — 
lig-nic-o-lous (lig-nik’d-lus), a. [-+ -colous.] Living or 
growing on wood, as fungi; living in wood, as ship-worms. 
—lig/ni-form (-ni-f6rm), a. [-+ -form.] Having the form 
of wood; resembling wood, as a variety of asbestos.—lig’= 
ni-fy (-fi), v. t. ort.; -fied, -fying. [+ -fy.] To convert 
into or become wood. —lig’ni-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), n. 

lig-nin (lig/nin), n. [L. lignum, wood.] In bot., an organic 
substance which, with cellulose, forms the chief part of 
woody tissue. 

lig-nite (lig/nit), n. [F., < L. lignwm, wood.] An imper- 
fectly formed coal, usually dark-brown, and often having 
a distinctly seen woody texture. Also called brown coal, 
and sometimes woodcoal.—lig-nit/ic (-nit/ik), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or containing lignite.—lig-ni-tif/er-ous (-ni- 
tiffe-rus), a. [See -ferous.] Bearing or containing lig- 
nite.—lig/ni-tize (-tiz), v. ¢.; -tized, -tizing. To con- 
vert into lignite.—lig’ni-toid (-toid), a. [See -oid.] Like 
lignite. 

lig-niv-o-rous (lig-niv’d-rus), a. [L. lignwm, wood, + 
vorare, devour.] Eating wood, as the larve of many in- 
sects; xylophagous. 

lig-nose (lig’nds), n. [L. lignum, wood.] One of the con- 
stituents of lignin; also, an explosive mixture consisting of 
wood-pulp saturated with nitroglycerin. 

lig-nume=vi-tz (lig’num-vi/té), n. [NL., ‘wood of life.’] 
The hard, extremely heavy wood of either of two species 
of guaiacum, Guaiacum officinale and G. sanctum, used for 
making pulleys, rulers, etc., and formerly thought to have 
great medicinal powers; either tree; also, any of various 
other trees with a similar hard wood. See guaiacum. 

lig-ro-in, lig-ro-ine (lig/rd-in), m. [Origin obscure.] A 
volatile inflammable liquid (a petroleum distillate inter- 
poe between naphtha and benzine) used as a solvent, 
etc. 

lig-u-la (lig/G-ld), n.;_pl. -lz (-lé). . [L., var. of lingula, dim. 
of lingua, tongue.] In bot. and zoél., a tongue-like or strap- 
shaped part or organ, as the blade formed by the gamo- 
petalous corolla in the ray-flowers of numerous composite 
plants, or as the membranous appendage which projects 
from the summit of the leaf-sheath in many grasses. —lig/u- 
lar (-lir), a. Of or like a ligula.—lig’u-late (-lat), a. 
Having or forming a ligula. Also lig’u-lat-ed (-la-ted).— 
lig’ule (-il), m. A ligula. 

lig-ure (lig/ir), n. [LL. ligurius, < Gr. Avybprov (used 
to render Heb. leshem).] An unidentified precious stone 
mentioned in the Bible. See Ex. xxviii. 19. 

Li-gu-ri-an (li-gi/ri-an). I. a@. Of or pertaining to Liguria, 
an ancient district in northwestern Italy and southeastern 
France, or a territorial division of modern Italy including the 
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province of Genoa. IE. n. A native or inhabitant of Li- 
gurla; esp., one of a race represented by the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Liguria and their modern descendants. 

lik-a-ble (li’ka-bl), a. Such as to be liked; pleasing.— 
lik’a-ble-ness, 7. 

like’ (lik), @.; compar. liker, superl. likest. [ME. lic, 
liche, < AS. gelic = D. gelijk = G. gleich = Icel. glikr 
Goth. galeiks, like, lit. ‘of the same body, or form’; from a 
Teut. prefix (AS. ge-, together) and a noun meaning ‘body’: 
see lich, and cf. alike.) Of the same form, appearance, kind, 
character, amount, etc. (as, a like statue or scene; a like 
instance; a like sum or time); corresponding or agreeing in 
general or in some noticeable respect (as, drawing, painting, 
and other like arts; ‘These and a thousand other like 
questions beset her,’’ Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” 
xii.); similar; analogous; bearing resemblance (as, “a 
ortrait of Lady Jane, a full-length too, and wonderfully 
tke”: Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” iii.); often, resembling 
(followed formerly or in archaic use by to or wnto, now com- 
monly omitted, and a noun or pronoun: as, “The kingdom 
of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed,” Mat. xiii. 31; 
he is just like his father; I never saw anything like it); 
hence, characteristic of (as, it would be like him to come 
without notice); also, giving promise or indication of (as, 
it looks like rain; it feels like spring); also, disposed or 
inclined to (after feel: colloq.: as, to feel like going to bed); 
also, probable or likely (archaic or prov.: as, ‘“ Tis like that 
they will know us,” Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” i. 2. 195); 
probably or apparently going, or likely (to do, be, etc.: 
archaic, prov., or colloq.: as, “He is like to die for hunger,”’ 
Jer. xxxviii. 9); hence, about (to do, etc.: now prov. or 
colloq.: as, he seemed like to choke; he was like, or had like, 
to have been killed, see phrase following).—had like (for 
was like), was about or on the verge, or came near: with an 
infinitive (commonly the perfect infinitive): as, he had like 
to have been killed. [Now prov. or collog.]—like!, n. A 
like person or thing, or like persons or things (as, they and 
their ike); a counterpart, match, or equal; with the, some- 
thing of a similar nature; whatever is like what has been 
mentioned (as oranges, lemons, and the like).—like!. 
I. adv. In like manner (as, “Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him”: Ps. cili. 
13); also, to a like extent or degree, equally, or alike (archaic: 
as, “The enterprise . . . Shall be to you, as us, like glorious,” 
Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” ii. 2. 183); also, as it were (prov. 
or vulgar: as, of a sudden like); also, likely or probably 
(now chiefly colloq.: as, like enough; very like; as like as 
not). II. prep. In like manner with; similarly to; in the 
manner characteristic of: as, striped like a zebra; to work 
like a beaver. III. conj. Like as, just as, or as (as, “Like 
goodly buildings left without a roof Soon fall to ruin,” Shak- 
spere’s “Pericles,” ii. 4. 36; “You talk exactly like the dad 
talks,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” ii. 4: now prov. 
or colloqg., and commonly condemned as vulgar); also, as if 
(prov. or vulgar: as, he acted like he was afraid). —like’, v.; 
liked, liking. 1. tr. To liken or compare: as, “The prince 
broke thy head for liking his father to a singing-man of 
Windsor” (Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” ii. 1. 97). IE. intr. 
To come near: as, he liked, or had liked, to have choked. 
Cf. had like, under like!, a. [Now prov. or colloq.] 

like? (lik), v.; liked, liking. [AS. lician = D. ligken = Icel. lika 
= Goth. leikan, please; appar. orig. meaning ‘conform,’ ‘suit,’ 
and from the same Teut. noun as E. like!.] 1. intr. To be 
pleasing, or suit the tastes or wishes (obs. or archaic: as, 
“The offer likes not,” Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” iii., Prologue, 
32); also, to be pleased (as, “They . . . looking liked, and 
liking loved”: Scott’s “Marmion,” v., Introd.); approve 
(of: now prov. Eng.); feel inclined, or wish (as, come when- 
ever you like); also, to get on well}, or thrivef. IL ir. To 
be pleasing to, please, or suit (orig. intr. with indirect object: 
archaic or prov.: as, “He shall dwell . . . where it laketh 
him best,” Deut. xxiii. 16); also, to take pleasure in, or find 
agreeable or to one’s taste (as, to like a place, a pastime, a 
book, a beverage, or to do something); regard with favor, 
or have a kindly or friendly feeling for (a person, etc.). 
—like?, n. A liking, favorable feeling, or preference: 
chiefly in pl., in ‘likes and dislikes.’ ee 

slike. Suffixal use of Jike!, a., in the sense of ‘resembling, 

UE ee eee 
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’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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‘characteristic of,’ ‘befitting,’ etc., used to form adjectives, 
esp. from nouns, as in businesslike, childlike, godlike, life- 
like, and numerous other words: the older or more frequently 
used formations of this kind usually having no hyphen, and 
the less common (including many coined to answer a momen- 
tary need) being given with a hyphen, as in brisile-like, 
carpet-like, hippopotamus-like, zither-like. 

like’a-ble, etc. See likable, etc. 

like-li-hood (lik/li-hud), m. Likeness or similarity}; also, 
the state of being likely or probable; probability; a proba- 
bility or chance of something (as, there is a strong likelihood 
of his succeeding); also, an indication or sign of something 
probablef (as, ‘“Many likelihoods informed me of this be- 
fore’: Shakspere’s ‘‘All’s Well,” i. 8. 128); also, promising 
character, or promise (obs. or archaic: as, “a fellow of no 
mark nor likelihood,” Shakspere’s ‘1 Henry IV.,” iii. 2. 45). 

like-ly (lik/li), a.; compar. likelier, superl. likeliest. Liket 
or similarf; also, seeming like truth, fact, or certainty, or 
reasonably to be believed or expected (as, a likely story; 
it seems likely that he went, or will go; rain is likely before 
night); probable; also, probably or apparently going or 
destined (to do, be, etc.: as, likely to do well or be successful; 
not likely to happen); also, apparently suitable (as, a likely 
person or place for the purpose; a likely spot to build on); 
also, promising (as, “a fine likely boy”: Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford,” vi.); also, good-looking or comely (now prov.). 
—like/li-ness, n.—like/ly, adv. Probably. 

like=mind-ed (lik’/min/ded), a. Having a like mind, 
opinion, or purpose; in agreement or accord.—like’= 
mind/ed-ness, n. 

lik-en (li/kn), v. ¢. To represent as like; compare: as, ‘“‘The 
kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good 
seed in his field”’ (Mat. xiii. 24). 

like-ness (lik’nes), n. The state or fact of being like; 
similarity or resemblance (as, there is no likeness between 
them); also, the semblance or appearance of something (as, 
to assume the likeness of aswan; “What seem’d his head The 
likeness of a kingly crown had on,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” ii. 673); also, the representation, picture, or image of 
something (as, “Take ye therefore good heed . . . Lest ye 
. . . make you a graven image, the similitude of any figure, 
the likeness of male or female’’: Deut. iv. 16); esp., a picture 
or portrait, as of a person; sometimes, a copy or reproduction 
(as, man is sometimes called God’s likeness); a counter- 
part, match, or like (as, “Their likeness is not found on 
earth, in air, or sea!” Burns’s ‘“‘Brigs of Ayr,” 141). 

lik-er (li/kér), m. One who likes. 

like-wake, lyke-wake (lik’/wak), n. [ME. like, var. of liche, 
body (see lich), + wake, watch, E. wake?.] A watch kept 
at night over a dead body. [Archaic or Sc. and north. Eng. ] 

like-wise (lik’wiz), adv. In like manner; also, moreover; 
also; too. 

li-kin (lé/kén’), n. [Chinese.] A Chinese provincial duty 
imposed on articles of trade in transit. 

lik-ing (li/king), m. The state or feeling of one who likes; 
pleasure or taste (as, “James Binnie had found the Con- 
tinental life pretty much to his liking”: Thackeray’s ““New- 
comes,” lvi.); preference, inclination, or favor; kindly or 
friendly feeling. 

li-lac (li/lak), nm. [Sp. lilac, < Ar. lilak, < Pers. lilak, var. 
of nilak, bluish, < nil, blue, indigo, < Skt. nila, dark-blue: 
cf. anil.] Any of the oleaceous shrubs constituting the genus 
Syringa, as S. vulgaris (the common garden lilac), with 
heart-shaped leaves and large clusters of fragrant purple 
or white flowers; also, a light-purple color.—li-la/ceous 
(-la’shius), a. Of or approaching the color called lilac. 

lil-i-a-ceous (lil-i-a’shius), a. [LL. liliaceus, < L. lilium, 
E. lily.] Of or like the lily; belonging to the Liliacex, or 
lily family of plants. 

lil-ied (lil’id), a. Abounding in lilies; also, lily-like; white. 

lil-li-bul-le-ro (lil/i-bu-lé’rd), n. A part of the refrain to a 
song deriding the Irish Roman Catholics, popular in England 
during and after the Revolution of 1688; hence, the song, 
or the tune to which it was sung. 

Lil-li-pu-tian (lil-i-pi/shan). I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the imaginary country of Lilliput, or its pygmy inhabitants, 
described in Swift’s ““Gulliver’s Travels,” i.; hence, pygmy; 
tiny; diminutive. II. . An inhabitant of Lilliput; hence, 


s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
}, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


cae lilt 


a pygmy; a tiny being; also, a person of small ideas, intel- 
lect, or importance. a 
0 


lilt (lilt), v. [ME. lulten; origin obscure.] I. tr. 
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of the genus Lima, with obliquely oval shell, notable for 
their power of swimming by rapidly opening and closing the 
valves of the shell. 


soundt; also, to strike up (a song, tune, etc.); sing or play | Li-ema (li’ma) bean. [From Lima, capital of Peru.] A kind 


in a light, tripping or rhythmic manner. II. intr. To lilta 
song or tune (as, “Mak haste an’ turn king David owre, 
An’ lilt wi’ holy clangor’’: al 
to dance to music (Sc.); also, to move in a light, springing 
manner.—lilt, n. A lilting song or tune; also, rhythmic 
swing or cadence; also, a springing movement or step. 
liley (liVi). [AS. lilie, < L. liliwm, < Gr. delpror, lily.] 
I. n.; pl. lilies (-iz). Any plant of the genus Liliwm, com- 
prising scaly-bulbed herbs with showy funnel-shaped or 
bell-shaped flowers of various colors, as L. candidum, a 
species often cultivated (‘white lily’ or ‘Madonna lily,’ 
also called ‘Easter lily’), or L. longiflorum eximium (or 
L. harrisii), a large-flowered variety introduced from 
Bermuda (the common ‘Easter lily’), or L. philadelphicum 
a common wild species of the east- 
ern U. S. with red or orange-red 
flowers (‘red lily’); the flower or 
the bulb of such a plant; also, any 
of various related or similar plants 
or their flowers (as, the mariposa 
lily; the calla lily); also, a heraldic 
fleur-de-lis, as that of the royal arms 
of France, or the giglio of the arms 
of Florence, Italy (‘Florentine lily’); 
also, fig., a woman or maiden deli- 
cately fair, lovely, or pure (as, “In 2 
the fragrant gloom Of foreign 
churches—I see her there, Bright +/AD 
English lily”: Tennyson’s “Maud,” 
i. 19. 5). I. a. Like or sugges- 


Red Lily 
(Lilium philadelphicum). 
tive of a (white) lily (as, “Elaine, the lily maid of Asto- | limbed (limd), a. 
lat,’ Tennyson’s ‘Lancelot and Elaine,” 2; a lily hand);|lim-ber! (lim’bér), n. [ME. lymour: cf. OF. F. limon, 


white as a lily; delicately fair; pure or unsullied (as, “lily 
truth’: Keats’s ‘Endymion,’ iv.); sometimes, pale or 
bloodless. 
lil-y=fin-gered (lil/i-fing’gérd), a. Having white or delicate 
fingers; lily-handed: as, ‘“‘Can’t have no lily-fingered boys 
workin’ forme” (Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Oldtown Folks,” ix.). : 
lil-y=hand-ed (lil/i-han/ded), 
a. Having white or delicate 
hands: as, ‘no little lily- 
handed baronet he” (Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Princess,”’ Conclusion, 


lil-y=liv-ered (lil/i-liv’érd), a. 
White-livered or cowardly: 
as, “thou lily-lier’d boy” 
peat opere's “Macbeth,” v. 
15 


lil-y=of=the=val-ley (lil’i-ov- 
fHe-val/i), n.; pl. lilies-. Bie 
A stemless convallariaceous 
herb, Convallaria mayjalis, 
with a raceme of drooping, 
bell-shaped, fragrant white 
flowers. 
lil-y=pad (lil/i-pad), m. The 
large, floating leaf of a water- 
lily. 
lil-y=white (lil/i-hwit). I. a. 
White as a lily (as, lily-white hands); also [cap.], of or per- 
taining to the Lily- 
whites. II. n. [cap.] 
A member of a class or 
faction of Republicans 
in the southern U. S. 
who seek to exclude 
negroes from political 
affairs. — lil/y=white’- 
ness, 7. 
li-ma (li’m4), n._ [NL., 
< L.lima,afile.] Any 
of the bivalve mollusks 


Lily-of-the-valley. 


Species of Lima. 


Burns’s “Ordination,” 20); also, | lim-a-cine (lim’a-sin or li’ma-), a. 


\ lim-bo (lim/b3), n. 


of bean, a variety of Phaseolus lunatus, with a broad, flat 

edible seed; also, the seed, much used for food. 

[L. limaz (limac-), slug, 
snail.] In zodl., pertaining to, or having the characters of, 
the slugs. 

limb! (lim), n. [AS. lim = Icel. limr = Sw. and Dan. lem, 
limb.] A part or member of an animal body distinct from 
the head and trunk, asaleg, arm, or wing; sometimes, specif., 
a leg (now chiefly in prudish use); also, a large or main 
branch of a tree; in general, a projecting part, section, or 
member (as, the four limbs of a cross; a limb or spur of a 
mountain); also, a person or thing regarded as a part, mem- 
ber, branch, offshoot, or scion of something (as, a limb of the 
law, humorously, a lawyer or legal functionary; ‘Bona- 
parte .. . was a perfect limb of Satan against our pros- 
perity,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xlix.); also, an imp, 
young scamp, or mischievous child (colloq.: as, “I always 
hated young uns, and this ere’s a perfect little limb,” Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xx.).—limb!, v. t. To supply 
with limbs (obs. or archaic: see Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” 
vi. 352); also, to dismember. 

limb? (lim), n. [L. limbus, border, edge: cf. limbus and 
limbo.] A border or edge, as the edge of the disk of the sun 
or moon, or the graduated edge of a quadrant or similar 
instrument; in bot., the upper spreading part of a gamopeta- 
lous corolla; the expanded portion of a petal, sepal, or leaf. 

lim-bate (lim/bat), a. [LL. limbatus, bordered, < L. 
limbus, E. limb?.] In bot. and zodl., bordered, as a flower 
in which one color is surrounded by an edging of another. 

lim-beck (lim’/bek), n. Same as alembic. [Archaic.] 

Having limbs: as, long-limbed. 


shaft.] The shaft of a cart or wagon (now prov. Eng. and 
Sc.); milit., the detachable fore part of the carriage of a 
field-gun, con- : 

sisting of two 
wheels, an 
axle, a pole, 
etc.—lim/- 
ber!, v. ¢. or 2. 
To attach the 
limber to (a 
gun), in prep- 
aration for moving away: usually with wp. 

lim-ber? (lim’/bér), n. [Cf. F. lumiére, light, opening, hole.] 
Naut., one of a series of holes or channels for the passage of 
water to the pump-well. 

lim-ber? (lim/bér), a@. [Origin obscure: cf. limp!.] Bend- 
ing readily, flexible, or pliant, as an oar, rod, plant-stalk, 
etc.; esp., bending readily at the joints, or characterized by 
ease in bending the body (as, ‘‘His fingers are very long and 
limber,” Howells’s “Rise of Silas Lapham,” xi.; a limber 
fellow; limber movements); supple or lithe; fig., yielding 
readily to strain or influence (as, “You put me off with limber 
vows’’: Shakspere’s ‘‘Winter’s Tale,” i. 2. 47).—lim/ber$, v. 
I. tr. To render limber. IQ. inér. To make one’s self 
limber: with wp.—lim/ber-ness, 7. 

lim-bic (lim/bik), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
limbus or border; marginal: as, a limbic lobe (in anat., 
either of two lobes of the brain, one in each hemisphere). 

limb-less (lim/les), a. Having no limbs; deprived of limbs 
or a limb. 

limb-meal (lim/mél), adv. [AS. limmé&lum, < lim, limb, + 
mélum, dat. pl. of m#l, measure: see meal?.] Limb by 
limb, or limb from limb; in pieces: as, ‘‘O, that I had her 
here, to tear her limbmeal!’’ (Shakspere’s ‘“Cymbeline,”’ 
ii. 4. 147). [Archaic or prov. Eng. ] 

[L., abl. of limbus, border, edge, ML. a 

region on the border of hell: cf. limb? and limbus.] A 

supposed region on the border of hell, the abode after death 

of unbaptized infants (‘limbo of infants’), or one serving as 

the temporary abode of the righteous who died before the 

coming of Christ (‘limbo of the fathers’ or ‘limbo of the 

patriarchs’); hence, some similar region apart from this 


Limber. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 
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world (as, “A limbo large and broad, since call’d The Paradise 
of Fools”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iii. 495); also, a place 
to which persons or things are regarded as being relegated 
when cast aside, forgotten, past, or out of date (as, the 
limbo of petty poets; the limbo of discarded theories); a 
condition of neglect or oblivion; also, prison, jail, or confine- 
ment (as, “I should be better satisfied if you were in limbo, 
with a rope about your neck, and a comfortable bird’s-eye 
Peyrect to the gallows”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” 
xia") 

Lim-burg-er (lim/bér-gér) cheese. [From Limburg, prov- 
ince of Belgium.] A soft variety of cheese of strong odor. 
lim-bus (lim’bus), n.; pl. -bi (-bi). [L. and ML.: see 
limbo, and cf. limb?.] Limbo; also, in scientific or technical 
use, a border, edge, or limb (see limb?).—limbus infan- 
tium or infantum (in-fan’ti-um or -tum). [ML.] The 
limbo of infants. See limbo.—limbus patrum (pa/trum). 
[ML.] The limbo of the fathers or patriarchs. See limbo. 
lime! (lim), m. [Var. of obs. line, lind, < AS. lind: see 
linden.] The linden: as, “the broad ambrosial aisles of 

lofty lime”’ (Tennyson’s “Princess,” Prologue, 87). 

lime? (lim), . [F. lime, < Sp. lima, lime; from Ar., and 
akin to E. lemon.] A greenish-yellow acid fruit resembling 
the lemon but smaller and globose, borne by a tree, a variety 
of Citrus medica, allied to the lemon and citron; the tree 
itself; also, the acid drupaceous fruit of a species of tupelo, 
Nyssa ogeche, of the southern U. S., or the tree itself (‘Ogee- 
chee lime’). 

lime? (lim), n. [AS. lim = D. lijm = G. leim = Icel. 
lim, lime, glue: cf. L. limus, slime, mud, linere, smear, and 
E. loam.| Birdlime; also, mortar or cement (obs. or Sc.); 
also, the oxide of calcium, CaO, a white caustic solid pre- 
pared by calcining limestone, etc., used in making mortar 
and cement (also called ‘quicklime’ and ‘unslaked lime’; 
when treated with water it produces calcium hydroxide, or 
‘slaked lime’: see slake, v.); also, calcium (in phrases, as 
‘carbonate of lime’); loosely, calcium carbonate.—lime®, 
v. t.; limed, liming. To smear (twigs, etc.) with birdlime; 
catch (birds) with birdlime (also fig.: as, “‘O limed soul, 
that struggling to be free, Art more engaged!’’ Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” iii. 3. 68); also, to cement (obs. or archaic: as, 
“T will not ruinate my father’s house, Who gave his blood 
to lime the stones together,’’ Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” 
v. 1. 84); also, to treat with lime or calcium oxide; dress 
(land, etc.) with lime.—lime’=burn/er, n. One who makes 
lime by burning or calcining limestone, etc. 

lime=juice (lim’jés), . [See lime?.] The juice of limes: 
much used in flavoring beverages, etc., and (by seamen, 
arctic explorers, etc.) as a preventive of scurvy.—lime’= 
jui’cer (-jo’sér), n. A British sailor or ship: from the 
prescribed use of lime-juice against scurvy. [Colloq.] 

lime=kiln (lim/kil or -kiln), ». A kiln or furnace for making 
lime by calcining limestone or shells. 

lime-light (lim/lit), m. The calcium light or other similar 
light, esp. as thrown upon the stage of a theater to illuminate 
particular persons or objects; fig., the glare of public obser- 
vation or of notoriety. 

li-men (li/men), n.; pl. limens, L. limina (lim/i-nd). [L., 
threshold.] In psychol., the threshold. See threshold. 

lim-er-ick (lim/e-rik), n. [Said to be from Limerick, city 
in Ireland, as mentioned in extemporized nonsense verses. | 
A kind of nonsense verse of five lines, in which the first and 
second lines rime with the fifth line, and the third line rimes 
with the fourth. ‘ 

lime-stone (lim/stén), n. A rock consisting wholly or chiefly 
of calcium carbonate, originating principally from the 
calcareous remains of organisms, and when heated yielding 
lime. 

lime=twig (lim/twig), n. A twig smeared with birdlime to 
catch birds; fig., a snare (as, ‘““There are so many lime-twigs 
laid in his way, that I’ll bet a cool hundred he swings before 
Christmas”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 11). 

lime=wa-ter (lim/wa/tér), m. An aqueous solution of 
slaked lime (calcium hydroxide), used medicinally and other- 
wise. 

lim-ey (li/mi), n. See limy?. ne p 

li-mic-o-line (li-mik’6-lin), a. [LL. limicola, a dweller in 
mud, < L. limus, mud, + colere, inhabit.] Of or pertain- 
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limno- 


ing to the Limicolz, an order or group of birds which includes 
the plovers, snipes, sandpipers, and other shore-birds. 

lim-i-nal (lim/i-nal), a. [L. limen (limin-), threshold. ] 
Of or pertaining to the threshold or entrance, or the limen: 
specif. in psychol. See threshold. 

lim-it (limit), n. [OF. F. limite, < L. limes (limit-), 
boundary.] A boundary or bound, as of a country, tract, 
district, etc.; in general, a terminal line, mark, or point; 
the final or furthest bound or point as to extent, amount, 
continuance, procedure, etc. (as, the limit of vision; the 
limit of time or life; ‘Nature to all things fix’d the limits 
fit, And wisely curb’d proud man’s pretending wit,” Pope’s 
“Essay on Criticism,’ 52); hence, with the, the utmost or 
worst possible (slang: as, that performance, or that book, 
is the limit; he’s the limit); also, a tract or area within 
boundaries (as, “The archdeacon hath divided it [land] 
Into three limits very equally,” Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” 
iii. 1. 73; limits or lots of timber); pl., territories or regions 
(as, “At length into the limits of the north They came’’: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” v. 755); also, sing., in math., a 
fixed value or form which a variable quantity or form may 
approach indefinitely but can never reach.—lim/it, »v. t. 
LOF. F. limiter, < L. limitare, < limes.] To set limits or 
bounds to (land, areas, etc.); serve as a limit or bound to 
(as, the mountains limit the plains on the west); in general, 
to confine or keep within limits (as, to limit powers, expendi- 
tures, scope, or number; to limit the duration cr period of 
activity); restrict (to) by or as by fixing limits (as, to limit 
one to a certain space, income, diet, or time; ‘‘His own family 

. was limited to an only son and daughter,” Scott’s 

“Guy Mannering,” xlii.); also, to fix or assign definitely or 
specifically (as, ‘“‘Again, he limiteth a certain day,” Heb. 
iv. 7: now chiefly or only in legal use).—lim/it-a-ble, a. 
That may be limited.—lim/it-al, a. Of or pertaining to a 
limit or boundary. 

lim-i-ta-ry (lim/i-ta-ri), a. [L. limitaris.] Of, pertaining to, 
or serving as a limit; also, subject to limits; limited. 

lim-i-ta-tion (lim-i-ta/shon), n. [L. limitatio(n-).] The 
act of limiting, or the state of being limited (as, the limitation 
of armaments; limitation of immigration); confinement 
within limits; restriction; also, that which limits; a limit or 
bound (usually in pl.: as, to exceed the limitations assigned; 
within the limitations of thought); a limiting condition or 
circumstance, or restriction (as, a permission subject to 
various limitations); in law, the assignment, as by statute, 
of a period of time within which an action must be brought, 
or the period of time assigned (as, a statute of limitations). 
—lim/i-ta-tive (-ta-tiv), a. Limiting; restrictive. 

lim-it-ed (lim/i-ted), p. a. Confined within limits; restricted, 
circumscribed, or narrow (as, a limited space, amount, or 
time; limited resources); restricted with reference to govern- 
ing powers by limitations prescribed in a constitution (as, a 
limited monarchy or monarch); restricted as to amount of 
liability (as, a Limited company); of railroad-trains, specially 
restricted as to number of cars (weight), number or class of 
passengers, time occupied in transit, etc.—lim/it-ed-ly, adv. 
—lim/it-ed-ness, n. 

lim-it-er (lim/i-tér), m. One who or that which limits; 
formerly, a friar licensed to beg, preach, etc., within certain 
limits. 

lim-it-less (lim/it-les), a. Without limit; boundless: as, 
the limitless expanse of space; limitless ambition. —lim/it- 
less-ly, adv.—lim/it-less-ness, 7. 

lim-mer (lim/ér), . [Origin uncertain.] A rogue or rascal; 
also, a worthless woman; a strumpet; in a milder sense, a 
minx or hussy (as, ‘“‘Grizzel, ye limmer, gang to the door”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xi.). [Sc. and north. Eng.] 

limn (lim), v. ¢. [ME. lymne, var. of lwmine, illuminate, < 
OF. luminer, < L. luminare, light up: see luminate.] 
To illuminate (a manuscript, etc.); also, to paint (a picture); 
portray or depict (a subject) by painting; hence, to portray 
in any manner, esp. in words; describe vividly. [Now 
archaic or literary. |—lim-ner (lim/nér), . One who limns; 
esp., 2 portrait-painter. [Archaic or literary.] | 

lim-net-ic (lim-net/ik), a. [Gr. \cuvhrqs, living in marshes, 
< Nyvn, marsh, pool, lake.] Living in fresh water; per- 
taining to fresh-water life or organisms. 

limno-, Form of Gr. Xiuzvn, marsh, pool, lake, used in com- 
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bination.—lim-no-graph (lim/n6-graf), m. [+, -graph. ] 
An apparatus for measuring and recording the variations of 
level in a body of water, esp. a lake; a recording limnometer. 
—lim-nol/o-gy (-nol’d-ji), ». [+ -logy.] The scientific 
study of bodies of fresh water, as lakes and ponds, with 
reference to their physical, geographical, biological, and 
other features. —lim-nom/e-ter _(-nom/e-tér), | n. {+ 
-meter.| An apparatus for measuring small variations of 
level in a body of water, esp. a lake. 
lim-o-nene (lim’d-nén), n. [NL. limonum, lemon. ] In 
chem., a liquid terpene occurring in three optically different 
forms, the dextrorotatory one being present in the essential 
oils of lemon, orange, etc. 
li-mo-ni-ad (li-md/ni-ad), n. [LL. limoniades, pl., < Gr. 
Aetuwrrddes, pl. of Deyuwreds, < Aetudv, meadow.] A 
meadow-nymph. 
li-mo-nite (li/md-nit), n. [Gr. deudv, meadow.] An 
important iron ore, a hydrated ferric oxide, varying in color 
from dark brown to yellow: orig. only the kind (bog-ore) 
found in marshy places. —li-mo-nit/ic (-nit/ik), a. ; 
lim-ou-sine (lim-d-zén’, F. lé-mé-zén), n. [F., < Limousin, 
a former province in south-central France.] An automobile 
having a permanently inclosed compartment for from three 
to five persons, the roof of which projects forward over the 
driver’s seat in front; the body of such an automobile. 
limp! (limp), a. [Origin obscure: cf. limp? and limber?.] 
Lacking stiffness or firmness, as of substance, fiber, structure, 
or bodily frame (as, limp garments; limp flowers; a limp 
body); drooping; flabby or flaccid, as flesh; without stiffen- 
ing, or flexible, as book-covers; fig., without due firmness, 
force, energy, etc., as of character or mind. 
limp? (limp), v. 7. [Cf. AS. lemphealt, limping, lame, 
MHG. limphen, limp.] To walk with a labored, jerky 
movement, as when lame (as, “‘a white Pomeranian dog, 
evidently foot-sore . . . limping some yards in advance of 
his master”: Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘‘Kenelm Chillingly,” i. 14); 
walk with a halting gait; fig., to proceed in a lame or faulty 
manner, as rime or verses.—limp?, n. A limping move- 
ment or gait.—limp/er, 7. 
lim-pet (lim/pet), ». [AS. lempedu, < ML. lampreda, 
limpet, also lamprey: see lamprey.] Any of various marine 
gastropods with a low conical shell open beneath, found 
adhering to rocks, and used for 
bait and sometimes for food: as, 
“He ... stuck like a limpet 
to a rock” (Scott’s “St. Ronan’s 
Well,” xxxi.). 
g> lim-pid (lim/pid), 
a. [L. limpidus: 
cf.lymph.] Clear, 3 
transparent, or & 
pellucid, as water, 
crystal, air, etc.; 
having an appear- 
ance of clearness ap 
or transparency  Keyhole-limpet 
(as, ‘His look fell on those limpid blue eyes of {§°2US Fissurel- 
my mother’s”: Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” 
vii. 6); fig., free from obscurity, or lucid, as language, 
OS etc.—lim-pid/i-ty, lim/pid-ness, n.—lim/pid-ly, 
adv. 
limp-ly (limp’li), adv. In a limp manner.—limp/ness, n. 
limp-sy (limp/si), a. Limp: as, “She was all wore out, and 
looked sort 0’ impsy, as if there wa’n’t no starch left in her’ 
(Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xlviii.). [Colloq. or prov.] 
lim-u-lus (lim/@-lus), n.; pl. -li (-li). [NL. Limulus, < L. 
limulus, dim. of limus, sidelong.] A king-crab of the genus 
Limulus.—lim/u-loid, a. and n. 
lim-y! (li/mi), a. Smeared with birdlime; also, consisting 
of, containing, or resembling lime. 
lim-y? (li/mi), .; pl. limies (l/miz). 
lime-juicer. [Colloq.] 
li-na-ceous (li-nd/shius), a. [L. linwm, flax.] Belonging 
to the Linacez, or flax family of plants. 
lin-age (lin’aj), n. See lineage?. 
linch=pin (linch’pin), n. [AS. lynis = G. liinse, linch-pin.] 
fe inserted through the end of an axletree to keep the 
wheel on. 


Rock-limpet (genus Patella). 
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lin-den (lin’den), n. [Orig. adj., AS. linden, < lind = D. 
and G. linde = Icel., Sw., and Dan. lind, the linden: cf. 
lime!.] Any of the trees of the genus Tilia, which have 
yellowish or cream-colored flowers and more or less heart- 
shaped leaves, as 7’. ewrop#a, a common European species, 
and 7’. americana, 
a large American 
species often: cul- 
tivated as a shade- 
tree. Cf. bass- 
wood. 

line! (lin), n. [AS. 
lin, prob. < L. 
linum = Gr. 
Aivoy, flax, linen. ] 
Flax or linen (now 
chiefly prov.); in 
technical use, flax 
of fine, long staple, 4 
separated from \, 
the tow. 

line? (lin), n. [In 
part, AS. line, 
rope, line, row, 
prob. (if not ‘ 
< lin, E. line!) < L. linea, thread, string, stroke, line, 

pe fem. of lineus, adj., of flax, linen, < linum, flax, E. 
ine!; in part, OF. F. ligne, < L. linea.] A thread, string, 
cord, rope, or the like, esp. a strong cord or slender rope 
(as, a fishing-line; a clothes-line); specif., pl., the reins 
used in driving (U. S. and prov. Eng.); sing., a cord bearing 
a hook or hooks, used in fishing; a cord, wire, or the like, 
used for measuring or as a guide; hence, pl., one’s lot or 
portion (viewed as marked off by a measuring-line: cf. Ps. 
xvi. 6: now esp. in ‘hard lines,’ that is, hard or bad luck, as, 
“Tt is hard lines for me . . . to leave your honour in trib- 
ulation,” Scott’s ““Redgauntlet,” ch. iil.); sing., a rule of 
life or conduct (as, ‘‘Their line is gone out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the world”: Ps. xix. 4); 
also, a mark or stroke long in proportion to its breadth, made 
with a pen, pencil, tool, etc., on a surface; specif., one of the 
straight, horizontal, parallel strokes of the musical staff, 
or placed above or below it; also, something resembling a 
traced line, as a band of color, a seam, a furrow, etc. (as, 
“Yon gray lines That fret the clouds are messengers of day,” 
Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” ii. 1. 103; lines of stratifica- _ 
tion in rock); specif., a furrow or wrinkle on the face, etc. 
(as, ‘“He does smile his face into more lines than is in the 
new map”’: Shakspere’s ‘“Twelfth Night,” iii. 2. 84); one 
of the furrows or marks on the palm of the hand supposed 
in palmistry to indicate one’s fortune, character, etc. (as, 
the line of life, of the head, or of the heart); also (specif. in 
math.), a continuous extent of length, straight or curved, 
without breadth or thickness; the trace of a moving point; 
also, a circle of the terrestrial or of the celestial sphere (as, 
the equinoctial line); now, esp., with the, the equator (of 
either the earth or the celestial sphere: as, ‘““We were in the 
latitude of 12 degrees 35 minutes south of the line,” Defoe’s 
“Captain Singleton,” iv.; the sun crosses the line at the 
equinoxes); also, often, specif., a straight line, or extent of 
length (as, straight as a line); hence, fig., a position of uni- 
formity or agreement (as, to bring an objector into line); 
also, with the, the line on a level with the spectator’s eye on 
the wall of an exhibition of paintings or the like, where these 
may best be seen, and where the best pictures, etc., are 
usually placed; also, outline or contour (often in pl.: as, 
“She examined the line of my features,” Kinglake’s 
“Eothen,” viii.; a ship of fine lines); pl., fig., plan of con- 
struction, or of action or procedure (as, two books written 
on the same lines; to carry on a campaign on new lines); 
also, stng., a line of demarcation, or a boundary or limit 
(lit. or fig.: as, Mason and Dixon’s line, see entry in 
vocabulary place; to draw a line between right and wrong); 
also, a measure of length of varying magnitude, esp. one 
equal to the twelfth part of an inch, or one equal to 
a millimeter, or one equal to the fortieth part of an inch 
(as used in indicating the diameter of buttons); also, some- 
thing arranged along a line, esp. a straight line; a row or 


Flowering Branch of Linden (Tilia americana). 
a, flower; 6, fruit. 
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series (as, a line of buildings or of trees); specif., a row of 
written or printed letters, words, etc. (as, a page of thirty 
lines; to read between the lines, to discover a meaning not 
explicitly expressed in a writing); pl., a certificate of marriage 
(‘marriage lines’); the spoken words of a drama, etc., or of 
an actor’s part (as, the hero forgot his lines); often, sing., a 
short written message (as, to receive a line from a friend); 
also, a verse of poetry (as, “Lines Written among the Eu- 
ganean Hills,” the title of a poem by Shelley); also, a con- 
tinuous series of persons in chronological succession, esp. in 
family descent (as, the line of British poets laureate; a line 
of kings; “He From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but fourth of that heroic line,’ Shakspere’s “1 Henry 
VI.,” ii. 5. 78); hence, a family, stock, or race (as, “Shame 
not the line whence glorious you descend”: Pope’s tr. 
Homer’s “Odyssey,” xxiv.); also, a course of direction (as, 
the line of march); a route; also, a course of action, proce- 
dure, thought, etc. (as, a line of policy; “I desire to depart 
from the direct line of my subject and make a little excur- 
sion,” Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” lii.); also, a 
department of activity; a kind of occupation or business (as, 
a man in the hardware line); hence, one’s field of experience, 
interest, or taste (as, a thing in, or out of, one’s line; ‘This 
kind of writing is not much in my line,” Thackeray’s “New- 
comes,” liv.); also, a supply of commercial goods of the same 
general class; also, the wire or wires connecting points or 
stations in a telegraph or telephone system, or the system 
itself; a line of railroad-track, a railroad, or a railroad system; 
a system of public conveyances, as buses, steamers, etc., 
plying regularly between places; also, milit. and naval, a 
french or rampart; a series of military field-works; a dis- 
tribution of troops, sentries, etc., for the defense of a posi- 
tion (as, within the enemy’s lines); a body of troops drawn 
up abreast (opposed to column); a disposition of ships at 
regular intervals, usually abreast; the line or arrangement 
of an army or of the ships of a fleet as drawn up ready for 
battle (‘line of battle’); the regular forces of an army or 
navy; the combatant forces of an army, as distinguished from 
the supply departments, etc.; the officers in charge of the 
fighting operations and the operating of war-vessels in the 
U.S. navy.—line of beauty, in art, some kind of (curved or 
undulating) line held to be beautiful in itself and con- 
sidered a necessary element of all beauty of form: differently 
represented by different persons, but commonly (as by 
Hogarth) as a curve resembling a slender, elongated letter S 
(see Hogarthian).—to get (have, etc.) a line on, fig., to get 
(have, etc.) information about: as, to get a line on business 
conditions or the popular attitude concerning a matter. 
[Collog.]—line?, »v.; lined, lining. 1. tr. To tie with a 
_line; also, to measure or test with a line; also, to trace by or 
as by a line or lines; sketch; delineate; also, to mark with 
a line or lines (as, paper lined for guidance in writing; ‘Selfish 
cares . . . had lined his narrow brow,” Shelley’s ‘‘Rosa- 
lind and Helen,” 429); also, to track (wild bees) to their 
nests by following them in their line of flight (as, ““Do you 
understand lining a bee from this open place into a wood, 
distant, perhaps, a dozen miles?’”’ Cooper’s “Prairie,” x.); 
also, to bring into a line, or into line with others; also, to 
arrange a line along (as, to line a coast with colonies; ‘“The 
thick hedges . . . were lined with musketeers,”’ Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” v.); form a line along (as, “The rebels . . . 
lined the hedges leading to the town”: Macaulay’s “Hist. 
of Eng.,” v.); also, to read out (a hymn, etc.), a line or two 
at a time, for repetition in singing (often with out: as, ““The 
preacher was lining out a hymn. He lined out two lines, 
everybody sung it . . . and so on,” Mark Twain’s “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” xx.); ‘deacon.’ IL. intr. To take a position 
in a line; form a line; range. ; ; 
line (lin), v. ¢.; lined, lining. [ME.; < line!.| To provide 
with a layer of material applied to the inner side (as, to line 
a coat with silk; to line a furnace with bricks); cover or 
fit on the inner side with something (as, “a great library, 
all lined with bookcases”: Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
vi.); be applied or disposed along the inner side of (as, the 
bricks that line a furnace); also, to furnish or fill with con- 
tents, or, of contents, to serve to fill (as, to ine one’s pockets 
with money; robbed of the gold that lined his purse; “Then 
the justice, In fair round belly with goad capon lined, 
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Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” ii. 7. 154); also, to cover on 
the outside, overlay, or face (obs. or archaic); also, to rein- 
force} or strengthen{ (as, ‘Whether he . . . did line the 
rebel With hidden help and vantage . . . I know not”: 
Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” i. 3. 112). 

lin-e-age! (lin’é-4j), n. [OF. F. lignage, < L. linea, E. 
line?.] Lineal descent from an ancestor, or ancestry or 
extraction (as, to be of ancient, Norman, or unknown lineage; 
pride of lineage; ‘Thy Levites, once a consecrated host, 
No longer Levites, and their lineage lost,” Cowper’s ““Expos- 
tulation,” 264); hence, the line of ancestors, or ancestral 
stock, from which one is descended (as, “She . . . by descent 
from Royall lynage came Of ancient Kinges and Queenes’’: 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene,” i. 1. 5); also, the line of descend- 
ants of a particular ancestor (as, ‘“He was of the house and 
lineage of David”: Luke, ii. 4); in general, a family, stock, 
or race (as, “The Lords of Douglas . . . are second to no 
lineage in Scotland in the antiquity of their descent”: 
Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” iv.). 

line-age? (lin’aj), n. Arrangement or position in a line; 
alinement; also, the quantity of printed or written matter 
estimated in lines (as, the lineage of the advertisements in a 
newspaper during a month, or a year); also, payment, or 
rate of payment, by the line. 

lin-e-al (lin’é-al), a. [LL. linealis, < L. linea, E. line?.] 
Of or pertaining to a line or lines; consisting of lines; ex- 
tended in a line; involving the single measurement of length 
(as, lineal measure, long measure, which see under long!, a.); 
linear; also, being in the direct line, as a descendant, ancestor, 
etc., or descent, ancestry, etc. (as, “Lineal consanguinity is 
that which subsists between persons, of whom one is de- 
scended in a direct line from the other,’’ Blackstone’s 
“Commentaries,” II. 203: cf. collateral); pertaining to or 
transmitted by lineal descent (as, by lineal right).—lin-e- 
al/i-ty (-al/i-ti), m. Lineal state or form.—lin/e-al-ly, adv. 

lin-e-a-ment (lin’é-a-ment), n. [F. linéament, < L. linea- 
mentum, < lineare: see lineate.] A linet; also, an out- 
linet or sketch}; also, a feature or detail of a body or figure, 
considered with respect to its outline or contour (as, ‘Man he 
seems In all his lineaments; though in his face The glimpses 
of his Father’s glory shine’’: Milton’s ‘Paradise Regained,” 
i. 92); esp., a part of the face considered with respect to its 
outline (as, ““He was pensively tracing in my countenance 
the early lineaments of my mother”: Irving’s ‘Tales of a 
Traveler,” ii. 7); a feature; fig., a distinctive characteristic 
(as, “The style of Denman is more lofty, and impressed with 
stronger ey of sincerity”: Galt’s ‘Ayrshire Lega- 
tees,’”’ ix.). 

lin-e-ar (lin/é-dr), a. [L. linearis, < linea, E. line?.] Of 
or pertaining to a line or lines (as, linear perspective: 
see under perspective, n.); consisting of or involving lines 
(as, linear design); extended in a line (as, a linear series); 
pertaining to length, or involving measurement in one direc- 
tion only (as, linear measure, long measure, which see under 
long}, a.); specif., of the first degree, as a mathematical 
equation; also, resembling a line or thread; narrow and 
elongated (as, a linear leaf).—lin-e-ar/i-ty 
(-ar/i-ti), mn. Linear state or form.—lin/e-ar- 
ize (-dr-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To represent 
in linear form, or by means of lines.—lin’e-ar-i- 
za/tion (-i-za’shon), n.—lin/e-ar-ly, adv. 

lin-e-ate (lin’é-at), a. [L. lineatus, pp. of lineare, 
reduce to a straight line, mark with lines, < linea, 
E. line?.] Marked with lines, esp. longitudinal 
and more or less parallel lines. Also lin/e-at-ed 

(-d-ted).—lin-e-a/tion (-a/shon), n. [L. linea- 
tio(n-).] A marking with or tracing by lines; also, 
a line; an outline; often, an arrangement or group 
of lines; also, a division into lines. 

line=en-grav-ing (lin’en-gra/ving), n. A method 
of engraving in which lines are cut in a plate 
of copper, steel, or the like, from which an ink 
print is to be made (distinguished from the dry- 
point method in that in line-engraving a coarser 
tool is used, which cuts away the metal instead 
of leaving it as a burr); also, a plate so en- Linear Leaf. 
graved, or a print or picture made from it. : 

line-man (lin’/man), n.; pl. -men. One who carries the line 
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in surveying, etc.; also, one employed to set up or keep in 
repair telegraph, telephone, or other wires; also, one em- 
ployed to inspect the rails of a railroad. — 

lin-en (linens: [AS. linen, < lin, E. line’.] 1. a. Made 
of flax, as thread or fabrics; made of linen, as a garment. 
Il. x. Thread or yarn spun from flax fiber; also, cloth or a 
fabric woven from flax or some other fiber (as, butcher’s 
linen, a coarse or heavy plain-woven flax fabric; ramie 
linen, a fabric woven of ramie fiber); also, clothes or other 
articles made of linen cloth or some substitute, as cotton 
(as, body-linen; bed-linen; table-linen). 

lin-ensscroll (lin’en-skrol), . In arch., a form of decora- 
tive ornament suggesting the convolutions of rolled or 
folded linen, used to fill panels, esp. dur- meaeeqnae 
ing the Tudor period in England. Also 
called linen pattern. 

lin-e-o-late (lin’é-6-lat), a. [L. lineola, dim. }ij 
of linea, E. line?.] In zoél. and bot., marked }ij 
with minute lines; finely lineate. Also lin’ jij 
e-o-lat-ed (-la-ted). Hi 

lin-er! (li/nér), mn. One who or that which 
lines, or traces by or marks with lines; also, 
one of a line of steamships; sometimes, a 
ship of the line (see under ship, n.: as, “a 
huge ‘liner’ . . . looming dimly through the 
smoke, close on the enemy’s quarter,” G. 
A. Lawrence’s “Sword and Gown,’ xvii.); 
in baseball, a ball batted or thrown, esp. batted, with much 
force nearly parallel to the ground. 

lin-er? (li/nér), m. One who lines, or fits or provides linings; 
also, something serving as a lining. 

lines-man (linz/man), n.; pl. -men. A soldier of the line; 
also, a lineman, as on a telegraph or railroad line; also, in 
certain games, an official employed to watch the lines which 
mark out the field, etc.; in American football, an official 
who marks the distances gained and lost in the progress of 
the play and otherwise assists the referee and umpire; also, 
in football, one of the forwards. 

line=up (lin’/up), m. The formation of persons or things into 
line, or into position for action; also, a particular order or 
disposition of persons or things as lined up or drawn up for 
action; also, the persons or things themselves. 

ling! (ling), n. [ME. lenge = D. and G. leng Icel. 
langa, ling; akin to E. long!.] An elongated marine gadoid 
food-fish, 
Molva molva, 
of Greenland 
and northern 
Europe; also, 
any of vari- 
ous other fishes. 

ling? (ling), n. [Icel. lyng Dan. lyng Sw. Jung, 
heather.] The common heather, Calluna vulgaris. 

-ling!. [AS. -ling.] A noun suffix meaning ‘one belonging 
to, or concerned with, or being’ (what is indicated by the 
preceding part of the word), as in darling, earthling, hireling, 
underling, or having (as usually in modern use) a diminutive 
oe depreciative force, as in duckling, gosling, lordling, prince- 
ing. 

-ling”. [AS. -ling.] An adverbial suffix expressing direction, 
position, state, etc., as in darkling, flatling, groveling, sideling. 

lin-ger (ling’géer), v. [ME. lenger, freq. of leng, tarry, < 
AS. lengan, prolong, delay, < lang, E. long!.] 1. intr. 
To remain or stay on in a place longer than is usual or ex- 
pected, as if from reluctance to leave it; tarry; loiter; 
hence, to dwell in contemplation, thought, or enjoyment 
(as, the eye lingers on a face or scene; the mind lingers 
over a subject; “This . . . he drank slowly, like a connois- 
seur, lingering on the taste,” Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
ie) ra lso% to be tardy in action, delay, or dawdle (as, ‘He, 
be sure, Will not connive or linger, thus provoked”: Milton’s 

Samson Agonistes,” 466); be slow in coming, as something 

awaited; be protracted, as a process; also, to continue alive, 
in spite of weakness, sickness, or other adverse conditions 
(as, “I would not have thee linger in thy pain”: Shakspere’s 
“Othello,” v. 2. 88) } continue, remain, or persist, although 
tending to cease or disappear (as, hope lingers; traces linger); 
also, to long or hanker (usually with after: now prov. Eng.). 


Linen-scroll. 
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Ling (Molva molva). 
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II. tr. To delay by lingering or tardinessf (as, “How slow 
This old moon wanes! she lingers my desires”: Shakspere’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” i. 1. 4); also, to drag out or 
protract (now only with out: as, to linger out negotiations) ; 
also, to pass (time, life, etc.) in a leisurely or a tedious manner 
(with away or out: as, to linger away the hours in idleness; 
to linger out one’s days in prison). —lin’ger-er, n. ‘ 

linge-rie (lanzh-ré), n._ [F., < linger, linen-draper, < linge, 
linen, < L. linum, E. line!.] Underwear or other garments 
of linen, cotton, silk, lace, etc., worn by women. as: 

lin-ger-ing (ling/gér-ing), p. a. That lingers; loitering; 
delaying; slow to depart, cease, or disappear; protracted, 
as illness. —lin/ger-ing-ly, adv. ; 

lin-go (ling’go), n.; pl. lingoes (-gdz). [Cf. It. lingua (< L. 
lingua, tongue), also lingua franca.) A foreign language or 
speech, or any form of language or speech regarded as 
outlandish jargon: used contemptuously or humorously: 
as, “Bembo ... gave him such a cursing in his broken 
lingo that it was enough to frighten one” (H. Melville’s 
“Omoo,” xxiii.); “Well, well, I shall understand your lingo 
one of these days, cousin; in the meanwhile I must answer 
in plain English” (Congreve’s “Way of the World,” iv.). 

lin-got (ling’got), n. [F. lingot, for Vingot, ‘the ingot.’] 
An ingot, or mass of metal cast in a mold. [Archaic.] , 

lin-gua fran-ca (ling/gwd frang’k4). [It., ‘Frankish 
tongue.’] A hybrid language, consisting largely of Italian, 
used by the Latin races in intercourse with the Arabs, Turks, 
Greeks, etc. (as, “A... voice ... pronounced these 
words .. . in the lingua franca, mutually understood by 
Christians and Saracens”: Scott’s “Talisman,” xiv.); hence, 
any hybrid language similarly used. 

lin-gual (ling’gwal). [ML. lingualis, < L. lingua, OL. 
dingua, tongue, speech, language: see tongue.] I. a. Ofor 
pertaining to the tongue or some tongue-like part; also, per- 
taining to the tongue as the organ of speech, or to the use © 
of the tongue in speaking; also, pertaining to languages; 
in phonetics, of speech-sounds, uttered with the aid of the 
tongue, asdand?. II. n. In phonetics, a lingual sound.— 
lin/gual-ly, adv. 

lin-gui-form (ling/gwi-f6rm), a. 
-form.] Tongue-shaped. 

lin-guist (inerawisey n. [L. lingua, tongue, language: 
see lingual.] One skilled in the use of languages; one who 
knows or can speak other languages besides his own; also, 
a philologistt.—lin-guis-tic, lin-guis-ti-cal (ling-gwis’tik, 
-ti-kal), a. Of or pertaining to the knowledge or study of 
languages. —lin-guis/ti-cal-ly, adv.—lin-guis’tics, n. The 
science of languages; philology. 

lin-gu-late (ling’ga-lat), a. [L. lingulatus, <_ lingula, 
dim. of lingua, tongue.] Formed or shaped like a tongue 
or strap; ligulate. 

ling-y (ling’i), a2. Abounding in ling or heather. 

lin-i-ment (lin/i-ment), n. [LL. linimentum, < L. linire, 
linere, smear: cf. lime?.] In med., a liquid preparation, 
usually oily, for rubbing on or applying to the skin, as for 
sprains, bruises, etc. 

li-nin (li/nin), n. [L. inum, flax, E. line!.] In chem., the 
crystallizable bitter principle of purging-flax; in biol., the 
substance forming the net-like structure which incloses 
the chromatin in the nucleus of a cell. 

lin-ing (li/ning), n. [See line?.] The act of one who or 
that which lines something; also, that with which something 
is lined; a layer of material on the inner side of something 
(as, a silk lining in a garment; a,brick lining in a furnace); 
sometimes, contents, as of the pocket or purse. 

link! (lingk), v. 7. [Origin uncertain.| To go smartly; . 
trip along: as, “The very bairns .. . gaed linking and 
louping in the steps of Mr. Macskipnish” (Galt’s ‘Annals 
of the Parish,” ii.). [Sc. and north. Eng.] 

link? (lingk), n. [AS. Alinc, ridge, slope, hill, perhaps con- 
nected with hlinian, E. lean!.] A ridge or bank (now prov. 
Eng.); also, pl., flat or slightly undulating sandy ground near 
the sea (Sc.); also, pl., the ground or course over which golf 
is played (sometimes construed as sing.). 

link (lingk), n. [Origin uncertain.] A torch of tow and 
pitch or the like: as, “The fog and darkness thickened so, 
that people ran about with flaring links” (Dickens’s ‘“‘Christ- 
mas Carol,” i.). 


[L. lingua, tongue: see 
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fat, fate, fir, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 


I tar, tall, ask, I hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou 
Glect, aggny, int, iinite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, ‘actor, natiire; ‘ch, dias ’g, 0; "th, 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
thin: TH, then; y, you; 


link 


link‘ (lingk), n. [ME. link, lenk; from Scand.: 
hlekkr, Sw. lank, link.] One of the rings or separate pieces 
of which a chain is composed; also, one of the 100 wire rods 
forming the divisions of a surveyor’s chain, used as a unit of 
length (see chain, n.); also, one of the parts of any chain- 
like arrangement; one of a number of sausages in a chain 
(colloq. or prov.); sometimes, a ring, loop, or the like; also, 
anything serving to connect one part or thing with another; 
a member of a connected series; a bond or tie (as, “I had 
severed the link between myself and my former condition”: 
Marryat’s “Japhet,” lvi.); specif., in machines, a rigid 
movable piece or rod connected with other parts by means of 
pivots or the like, for the purpose of transmitting motion; 
in steam-engines, the slotted piece or bar in a link-motion; 
in mech., the structure or device formed when one of the two 
parts or halves of one kinematic pair is joined by a rigid 
Piece to one of the two parts or halves of another kinematic 
pair (‘kinematic link’).—missing 
link. See under missing.—link4, 
v. t. or 71. To join by or as by a 
link or links; unite.—link-age 
(ling’kaj), n. The act of linking; 
the state or manner of being 
linked; also, a system of links; 
in mech., any of various mathe- 
matical or drawing devices con- 
sisting of a combination of bars 
or pieces pivoted together so as_. Sogo 

~ to turn about one another, usually binge: for trisecting an angle. 
in parallel planes.—link’/=belt, n. In mach., a belt com- 
posed of a series of detachable 
links, used to transmit mo- 
tion. —link/=belt/ing, n. 

link-boy (lingk/boi), ». <A 
boy employed to carry a link 
or torch to light passengers 
in the streets: as, ‘“Link-boys 
with their torches lighted the f 
beaux over the mud” (Thack- *“* 
eray’s ‘‘Newcomes,” xvii.). | 
—link/man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. 

link=mo-tion (lingk’m6’shon), n. A mechanism for operat- 
ing a valve in a steam-engine, one feature of which is a slotted 
bar (the link) in which slides a block (the link-block) which 
terminates the rod working the valve. 

_ links (lingks), n. pl. See link?.—links/man (-man), n.; pl. 
-men. A golf-player.—links’/wo’man, n.; pl. -women 
(-wim”en). A female golf-player. 

link-work (lingk’werk), n. Work composed of links, as a 
chain; in mech., mechanism or a device in which motion is 
transmitted by rods or links; also, a linkage. 

linn (lin), m. [In part, AS. Alynn, torrent; in part, Gael. 
linne = Ir. linn, pool.] A waterfall; a pool, esp. one below 
a waterfall; a precipice; a steep ravine. [Chiefly Sc.] 

Lin-ne-an, Lin-nz-an (li-né/an), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Swedish botanist Carolus Linneus (Karl von Linné, 1707- 
78), who established the binomial system of scientific nomen- 
clature; specif., noting or pertaining to an artificial system 
of botanical classification introduced by him and formerly 
used, which was based mainly on the number and character- 
istics of the stamens. 

lin-net (lin’et),n. [OF. & 


linette (so called from ‘ 
\ 
i 


| 


Link-belt. 


its feeding on flaxseed), 
<n, < L. linum, 
flax, E.line!.] Asmall 
old-world song-bird, 
Linota cannabina; also, 
any of various related 
birds. : 
li-no-le-um __(li-nd/1é- 
um), » [L. linum, 
flax, + oleum, oil.] 
A kind of floor-cloth 
consisting of a mixture 
of oxidized linseed-oil 
with cork-cuttings, 


backed by canvas. Linnet (Linota cannabina). 
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cf. Icel. | lin-on (lin’on, F. lé-nén), n. [F., < lin, < L. linum, E. 


line!.] The fabric lawn. 

li-no-type (li/nd-tip), n. [See line? and type.] A kind of 
type-setting machine, operated by pressing lettered keys, 
which casts solid lines of type. Cf. monotype.—li/no-type, 
v.t.; -typed, -typing. To set with a linotype.—li/no-typ-er 
(-ti-pér), n. 

lin-sang (lin’sang), n. [Javanese.] Any of the viverrine 
quadrupeds constituting the genus Prionodon (or Linsang) 
of the East Indies, and the related genus Poina of Africa. 
Cf. delundung. 

lin-seed (lin’séd), n. [AS. linsé&d: see line!.] Flaxseed.— 
lin/seed=oil’, n. The oil obtained by pressing linseed (flax- 
seed): used in making paints, printing-inks, linoleum, etc. 

lin-sey (lin’zi), n. Same as linsey-woolsey: as, “a new suit 
of cee home-made linsey” (G. W. Cable’s “Bonaventure,” 
1. 3). 

lin-sey=wool-sey (lin/zi-wul’zi), n. [See line! and wool.] 
A stout, coarse fabric with a warp of linen or cotton and a 
woof or filling of wool; also, fig., any poor or incongruous 
mixture. 

lin-stock (lin’stok), n. [D. lontstok, < lont, match, + stok, 
stick.] A staff about 3 feet long with one end pointed to 
stick in the ground, etc., and the other forked to hold a lighted 
match, formerly used in firing cannon. 

lint (lint), n. [ME. lynt, lynnet; appar. < line!.] Flax 
(now chiefly Sc.: as, ‘“From morning to night she sat at her 
wheel, spinning the finest lint,”’ Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” 
i.); also, a soft material for dressing wounds, etc., procured 
by scraping or otherwise treating linen cloth; charpie; 
also, fluff of any material. 

lin-tel (lin’tel), n. [OF. lintel (F. linteau), < L. limes, 
boundary, E. limit.] In arch., a horizontal timber or stone 
epeve a door or other opening, to support the structure 
above. 

lint-ie (lin’ti), nm. The linnet. [Sc.] 

lint-white (lint/hwit), ». [AS. linetwige.] The linnet: 
as, “when lintwhites chant amang the buds” (Burns’s ‘‘To 
William Simpson,” 68). [Chiefly Se.] 

lint=white (lint/hwit), a. White as lint or flax; flaxen: 
as, “Lassie wi’ the Lint-White Locks” (the title of a poem by 
Burns). [Sc.] 

lint-y (lin’ti), a. Full of or covered with lint; also, like lint. 

lin-y (li/ni), a. Full of or marked with lines; also, line-like. 

li-on (li/on), n. [OF. F. lion, < L. leo (leon-), < Gr. déwv, 
lion: cf. Leo.] A large, tawny, carnivorous animal, Felis 
leo, of the cat aS 

family, na- 
tive in Africa 
and southern 
Asia, the male 
of which has 
a full, flowing 
mane (from 
its powerful- 
ness and im- 
pressive ap- 
pearance of- 
ten called 
the ‘king of 
beasts’); also, 
this animal as 
the national 
emblem of & 
Great Brit- ; 
ain, or, by 
transfer, the 
British nation 
itself (the 
‘British Lion’; 
hence, ‘to 
twist the lion’s 
tail,’ see un- 
dertwist, v.t.); 
also, a lion-like person; a man of great strength, courage, 
etc.; also, an object of interest or note, as of a town, etc. 
(as, “‘We took a coach, and went to see the lions, as he said”: 
Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” iv.); a person of note or celeb- 


Head of Lion. 


(variable) d as d or j 
4, primary accent; ik Boogie accent; {, obsolete; <, 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, 
from; +, and; =, equals. 


F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


lioness 


rity who is much sought after (as, 
London . . . real authors, who had written whole books”: 
Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers,” xv.); also [cap.], in astron., 
the zodiacal constellation or sign Leo; also, the northern 
constellation Leo Minor (‘Lesser Lion’).—lion’s provider, 
the jackal; hence, one who provides for another’s require- 
ments or occasions or meanly serves his purposes (as, “Old 
Lieschen . . . was his bed-maker and stove-lighter, his 
washer and wringer, cook, errand-maid, and general lion’s- 
provider’: Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” i. 3).—lion’s share, 
the largest or principal share or portion: from Asop’s fable 
of the lion who went hunting with other beasts, and in divid- 
ing the spoil assigned one third to himself as king, one third 
to himself individually, and one third to whoever should 
dare to take it.—li/on-ess, n. A female lion; also, a female 
celebrity, or a woman who is lionized (as, ‘“Mr. Tupman was 
doing the honours of the lobster salad to several lionesses”’: 
Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers,” xv.).—li/on-et, n. A little 
or young lion.—li/on=heart, n. A person of great courage; 
esp. [caps., rendering his French surname Ceur de Lion], 
Richard I., king of England.—li/on=heart’ed, a. Coura- 
geous; brave.—li/on-ize (-iz), v.; -ized, -izing. I. tr. To 
visit or exhibit the objects of interest of (a place); also, to 
exhibit such objects to (a person: as “He had lionised the 
distinguished visitors . . . over the University,” Disraeli’s 
“{othair,” xxiv.); also, to treat (a person) as a lion or celeb- 
rity (as, ‘Never, never have I been so lionized! I assure 
you, I was cock of the walk”: H. James’s “Europeans,” iii.). 
II. inir. To visit the objects of interest of a place.— 
li’on-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n. 

li-ot-ri-chous (li-ot/ri-kus), a. [Gr. Xetos, smooth, + pl 
(rpx-), hair.] Having smooth hair. 

lip (lip), n. [AS. lippa = D. lip = G. lippe, lip; akin to L. 
labium and labrum, lip.] Either of the two fleshy parts or 
folds forming the margins of the mouth and performing an 
important function in speech; often, pl., these parts as 
organs of speech, or speech as passing between them (as, 
“A wicked doer giveth heed to false lips’: Prov. xvii. 4); 
hence, sing., impudent talk (slang: as, “‘ ‘Don’t you give me 
none o’ your lp,’ says he,” Mark Twain’s ‘Huckleberry 
Finn,” v.); also, a lip-like part or structure; the edge of an 
opening or cavity; the margin or edge of a vessel, esp. a 

rojecting edge as of a pitcher; any edge or rim; specif., in 

ot., either of the two parts (upper and lower) into which the 
corolla or calyx of certain plants (esp. menthaceous plants) 
is divided; also, a labellum; in conch., the outer or the inner 
margin of the aperture of a gastropod’s shell.—lip, v.; 
lipped, lipping. 1. tr. To touch with the lips (as, “after 
the final adjustment of the mouthpiece, lipping the instru- 
ment”: Lover’s “Handy Andy,” xvili.); hence, to kiss 
(poetic: as, ‘A hand that kings Have lipp’d, and trembled 
kissing,” Shakspere’s ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ ii. 5. 30); 
also, of water, to lap (rocks, etc.); also, to utter, esp. softly 
(as, “I heard my name Most fondly lipp’d”’: Keats’s 
“Endymion,” i.). IL. intr. To use the lips in playing a 
musical wind-instrument. 

lip-ase (lip/as), m. [Gr. dimos, fat: see -ase.] In chem., 
an enzyme occurring in the pancreatic juice, certain seeds, 
etc., which is capable of resolving fats into fatty acids and 
glycerin. 

lip-less (lip’les), a. Having no lips. 

li-po-gram (li/pd-gram or lip/ 3), nm. [Gr. dAuroypduparos, 
wanting a letter, < elrev, leave, + ypdupa, letter, E. 
gram?.| A written composition in which no word contain- 
ing a particular letter or letters is used. —1i/po-gram-mat/ic 
(-gra-mat/ik), a.—li-po-gram/ma-tism (-gram/a-tizm), n. 
The writing of lipograms. —li-po-gram/ma-tist, 7. 

li-pol-y-sis (li-pol/i-sis), m. [Gr. NMaos, fat: see -lysis.] 
In chem., the resolution of fats into fatty acids and glycerin, 
as by the action of lipase. —lip-o-lyt-ic (lip-d-lit/ik), a. 

li-po-ma (li-pd/m4), ”.; pl. -mas or -mata (-ma-ta). ND 
Gr. Mzos, fat: see -oma.] In pathol., a fatty tumor.—li- 
pom/a-tous (-pom/a-tus), a. 

lipped (lipt), a. Having lips or a lip; in bot., labiate. 

lip-pen (lip’n), v. 7. or t [ME. lipnen; origin obscure.] 
To trust or intrust. [Now Sc. and prov. Eng. ] 

lip-per (lip’ér), v. 7. [Cf. Icel. hleypa, cause to leap, run 
before a gale, akin to E. leap.] To break or flow in small 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 
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“half a dozen lions from | waves; ripple. 


4 i hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; of 
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liquid 


[Sc. and north. Eng.]—lip’per, n. A 
slight ruffling of the surface of water, esp. at sea; a ripple. 
[Prov. or naut.] : : 

lip=read-ing (lip’ré’ding), n. The reading or understanding, 
as by a deaf person, of the movements of another’s lips when 
forming words. ; , 

lip=ser-vice (lip/sér’vis), m. Service with the lips or words 
only; insincere profession of devotion or good-will. 
lip=stick (lip’stik), m. A stick or elongated piece of some 
cosmetic preparation for heightening the color of the lips. 
li-quate (li/kwat), v. t.; -quated, -quating. [L. liquatus, pp. 
of liquare, make liquid, melt, < liquere, be liquid.] To 
liquefy; specif., in metal., to subject (a metal, mixture of 
metals, or the like) to a degree of heat sufficient to melt the 
more fusible portion or portions and so separate a metal 
from impurities or from another metal; also, to separate by 
such a fusion (often with owt); eliquate.—li-qua/tion 
(-kwa/shon), n. [LL. liquatio(n-).] The process of liquat- 
ing; specif., in metal., the separation of metals by fusion. 
li-que-fa-cient (lik-wé-fa/shent), n. ([L. liquefaciens (-ent-), 
ppr. of liquefacere: see liquefy.] A liquefying agent, as, 
in med., a drug that causes the liquefaction of solid deposits. 
li-que-fac-tion (lik-wé-fak/shon), n. [LL. liquefactio(n-).] 
The process of liquefying or making liquid; liquefied state. 
—li-que-fac/tive, a. Causing liquefaction. 

li-que-fi-a-ble (lik’wé-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of being liquefied. 

li-que-fi-er (lik’wé-fi-ér), m. One who or that which liquefies; 
specif., an apparatus for the liquefaction of gases. 

li-que-fy (lik’wé-fi), v.¢. or 7.; -fied,-fying. [F. liquéfier, < 
L. liquefacere (passive liquefiert), < liquere, be liquid, + 

facere, make.] To make or become liquid; reduce to or 
assume a liquid form. 

li-ques-cent (li-kwes’ent), a. [L. liquescens (-ent-), ppr. of 
liquescere, become liquid, < liquere, be liquid.] Becoming 
liquid; tending toward a liquid state. —li-ques’cence, n. 

li-queur (li-kar’, F. lé-kér), n. [F.: see liquor.] Any of a 
class of alcoholic liquors, usually strong, sweet, and highly 
flavored, as chartreuse, curacao, maraschino, etc.; a cordial; 
also, an alcoholic syrup used to sweeten champagne, etc. — 
li-queur’, v.¢. To treat or flavor with liqueur. —li-queur/= 
glass, n. A very small drinking-glass used for liqueurs. - 

li-quid (lik’wid), a. [OF. F. liquide, < L. liquidus, liquid, 
fluid, clear, < liquere, be liquid.] Such as to flow like water; 
composed of particles or molecules (as those of water, etc.) 
which move freely among themselves but do not tend to 
separate like those of gases; neither gaseous nor solid; 
also, clear, transparent, or bright (as, liquid light; liquid 
eyes); also, sounding smoothly or agreeably (as, ‘The 
Italian is the most liquid . . . language that can possibly 
be imagined”: Hume’s ‘‘Essays,”’ Of National Characters); 
specif., of certain consonant sounds, flowing easily and 
smoothly (see liquid, n.); also, not fixed or stable; of 
movement, facile; also, of assets, securities, etc., in cash, 
or easily convertible into cash; also, plain or evident, as a 
proof or exposition}; in civil and Sc. law, clear or manifest, 
as a debt or claim; ascertained and constituted either by a 
written obligation or by the decree of a court. Also, of or 
pertaining to liquids: as, liquid measure (see below).—liquid 
air, the intensely cold, transparent, liquid product formed 
when air is greatly compressed and then cooled.—liquid 
fire, flaming petroleum or the like as employed against the 
enemy in warfare. See flame-thrower.—liquid glass. See 
water-glass.—liquid measure, the system of units of 
capacity ordinarily used in measuring liquid commodities, 
such as milk, oil, etc.: 4 gills=1 pint; 2 pints=1 quart; 
4 quarts = 1 gallon (231 cubic inches in the old English wine-. 
gallon or U. S. legal gallon, and approximately 277.274 cubic 
inches in the imperial, or British legal, gallon, the U. S. 
gallon being thus equivalent to about .833 British gallon); 
314 gallons=1 barrel; 2 barrels=1 hogshead. In Great 
Britain, the liquid and dry measures are equivalent; in 
the U. S., the dry measures are about one sixth greater than 
the corresponding liquid measures; the British measures 
differ only a little from the corresponding U. S. dry measures. 
—li/quid, n. A liquid substance (distinguished from a gas 
by its slight compressibility, its definite volume, etc., and 
from a solid usually by its indefinite shape); also, in phonetics, 
a smoothly flowing consonant sound, as of l, m, n, and r. 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
thin; rH, then; y, you; 


liquidambar 


li-quid-am-bar (lik’/wid-am’bir), n. [NL., < L. liquidus, 
liquid, + ML. ambar, amber.] Any tree of the hamamelida- 
ceous genus Liquidambar, as L. styraci- 4 

flua, a large American tree having star- 
shaped leaves and, in warm regions, 
exuding a fragrant yellowish balsamic 
liquid used in medicine; also, this 
liquid. See storaz. 

li-qui-date (lik’/wi-dat), v.; -dated, -dat- 
ing. (ML. liquidatus, pp. of liquidare, 
< L. liquidus, E. liquid.] 1. tr. To 
clear up (a matter of doubt or disagree- 
ment){; also, to reduce (accounts) to 
order; determine the amount of (in- 
debtedness or damages); also, to 
settle or pay (a debt, etc.: as, “a 


Branch of Liquidambar 
(L. styraciflua). 


taxation by which the military claims might be liquidated,” 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 1); also, to settle the ac- 
counts and distribute the assets of (a firm, etc.) in winding 


up its affairs. II. intr. To liquidate debts or accounts; 
go into liquidation.—li-qui-da/tion (-da/shon), n. The 
act of liquidating; esp., the act or process of winding up the 
affairs of a firm, etc.; also, liquidated state. —li/qui-da-tor, n. 

li-quid-i-ty (li-kwid/i-ti), n. Liquid state or quality. 

li-quid-ize (lik’wi-diz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make liquid. 

li-quid-ly (lik’wid-li), adv. In a liquid manner; flowingly; 
smoothly; clearly.—1li/quid-ness, 7. 

li-quor (lik’or), n. [OF. licur (F. liqueur), < L. liquor, 
liquid state, a liquid, < liquere, be liquid.] Any liquid 
substance; often, liquid for drinking; a beverage; specif., an 
alcoholic beverage, either distilled or fermented, esp. a 
distilled or spirituous beverage (as brandy or whisky) 
as distinguished from a fermented beverage (as wine or beer); 
also, a solution of a substance, esp. a concentrated one used 

_ in the industrial arts; in phar., a solution of a medicinal 
substance in water.—in liquor, in a state of intoxication; 
drunk: as, “TI shall overlook your being in liquor, this time; 
but take care’? (Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xli.).—1li/quor, v. 
I. tr. To cover or treat with a liquor or liquid; also, to 
furnish with liquor or drink (often with wp: slang). TI. nér. 
To drink liquor: often with wp. [Slang.] 

li-quo-rice (lik’6-ris), n. See licorice. 

li-quor-ish (lik’or-ish), etc. See lickerish, etc. 

li-ra (lé/ri), n.; pl. liras, It. lire (-ra). [It., < L. lira, 
pound: see Mira The monetary unit and a silver coin of 
Italy, equal to 100 
centesimi, and 
equivalent to one 
French franc, or 
to 19.3 U. S. cents; 
also, a monetary 
unit and a gold 
coin of Turkey, 
equal to 100 pias- 
ters, and equiva- 
“yeh to about Italian Lira. 

lir-i-o-den-dron (lir/i-d-den/dron), n.; pl. -drons, L. -dra 
(-drd). [NL., < Gr. Aelpror, lily, + dédpor, tree.] A tree 
of the magnoliaceous genus Liriodendron, of which the 
tulip-tree, L. tulipifera, is the only remaining representative. 
See tulip-tree. Ls Ll 

lir-i-pipe, lir-i-poop (lir/i-pip, -pép), n. [ML. liripipium; 
origin unknown.| The tail or pendent part at the back of a 
hood, as in early academic costume, sometimes long enough, 
when the hood was drawn up, to wind about the head in the 
fashion of a turban. 

lisle (lil), n. Same as Lisle thread. : ; 

Lisle (lil) thread. [Often/.c.] A fine, hard-twisted linen 
or cotton thread, orig. made in the city of Lille (formerly 
Lisle) in northern France: used for making hosiery, gloves, 
etc. 2 ata 

lisp (lisp), ». [ME. lispen, < AS. wlisp, lisping: Gis IDE 
lispen, G. lispeln, lisp.) 1. intr. To pronounce the sounds 
of s and z imperfectly in speaking, giving them the sound of 
th in thin or in this; hence, in general, to speak imperfectly, 
as in childhood; speak in a childish or affected manner. 
Il, fr. To utter in a lisping manner: as, “When first his 
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infant voice shall frame Imperfect words, and lisp his 
mother’s name” (Pope’s ““Dryope,” 81).—lisp, n. The act, 
habit, or sound of lisping.—lisp’er, n.—lisp/ing-ly, adv. 

lis-some, lis-som (lis/um), a. [For lithesome.] Lithesome 
or lithe, esp. of body; limber or supple (as, “A daughter of 
our meadows . . . Straight, but as lissome as a hazel wand”: 
Tennyson’s ‘“‘Brook,” 70); agile or active. —lis/some-ness, 
lis’som-ness, 7. 

lis-sot-ri-chous (li-sot/ri-kus), a. [Gr. \cods, smooth, -+ 
Oplt (rpex-), hair.] Having smooth hair. 

list! (list), v. [AS. hlystan, < hlyst, hearing, = Icel. hlust, 
the ear; from the same root as E. loud: cf. listen.] 1. intr. 
To listen; harken: as, ‘List, list; I hear Some far off halloo 
break the silent air’? (Milton’s “(Comus,” 480); “Go forth, 
under the open sky, and list To Nature’s teachings” (Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis”). [Archaic or prov.] IL. ér. To listen or 
harken to: as, “Elves, list your names” (Shakspere’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” v. 5. 46). [Archaic or prov. | 

list? (list), v. [AS. lystan, < lust, pleasure, desire, E. lust.] 
I. tr. To be pleasing to, or please (aed impersonally, often 
with a dependent infinitive: as, permitted to come when him 
listed; “Me lists not at this tide declare The splendour of the 
spousal rite,” Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ vi. 4); 
also, to like or desire (as, “She takes all she can, not all she 
listeth”: Shakspere’s “Venus and Adonis,” 564). [Archaic.] 
II. intr. To like; wish; choose: as, ““The wind bloweth 
where it listeth’’ (John, iii. 8). [Archaic.]—list?, n. Pleas- 
ure}; also, desire or inclination (archaic). 

list? (list), ». [Origin uncertain: cf. list?.] Naut.: I. intr. 
Of a ship, to careen, or incline to one side. II. ér. To cause 
(a ship) to lean to one side.—list?, n. A careening, or lean- 
ing to one side, as of a ship. 

list‘ (list). [AS. liste = D. lijst = OHG. lista, G. leiste, 
border: cf. list5, list®, and listel.| I,m. A border or border- 
ing strip of anything (now chiefly or only of cloth); a selvage, 
or selvages collectively; also, a strip of cloth or other mate- 
rial; also, a strip or band of any kind; a division of the hair 
or beard; a stripe of color; specif., one of the ridges of earth 
thrown up by a lister, or plow with a double mold-board; 
in arch., a square molding; a fillet; in carp., a strip, esp. of 
sap-wood, from the edge of a plank. II. a. Made of sel- 
vages or strips of cloth: as, list carpet; “her quiet tread 
muffled in a list slipper” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xvii.). 
—list+, v.t. To border or edge; also, to arrange in strips, 
bands, or stripes; also, to apply list or strips of cloth to (as, 
to list a door at the edges against drafts); also, to produce 
furrows and ridges in (land) by means of a lister; in cotton- 
culture, to prepare (land) for the crop by making alternating 
beds and alleys; also, in carp., to cut a strip, as of sap-wood, 
from the edge of (a plank, etc.); shape (a block, stave, etc.) 
roughly by chopping. 

list (list), n. [F. liste, list, roll, orig. border, band, strip, < 
OHG. lista: see list*.] A record consisting of a series of 
names, words, or the like; a number of names of persons 
or things set down one after another; a roll; a register; a 
catalogue.—list5, v. I. tr. To set down together in a list, 
or make a list of; enter in a list with others; often, to set 
down or enter in a formal or official list or register; also, 
to enlist, as for military or naval service. II. itr. To 
enlist, as for military or naval service: as, “lads . . . that 
had ‘oe to be soldiers” (Galt’s ‘Annals of the Parish,” 
XXV.). 

list® (list), n. [ME. liste, bound, pl. lists of tournament; 
appar. the same word as list4, but affected by OF. lice, 
barrier, lists (perhaps < OHG. lista: see list+).] A boundf 
or limit}; also, an inclosuref; also, pl., the barriers inclos- 
ing the field of combat at a tournament; the inclosed field; 
hence, any place or scene of combat. —list®, v. ¢. To inclose, 
as for a tournament: as, “mortal combat on the listed plain” 
(Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Tliad,” vii.). 

list-a-ble (lis’ta-bl), a. That may be listed, or entered in a 


list. 

list-ed (lis’ted), p. a. Set down or entered in a list; in the 
stock-exchange, of securities, entered in or admitted to the 
regular list of securities in which dealings are permitted. 
Cf. unlisted. 

lis-tel (lis’tel), n. [F., < It. listello, dim. of lista, < OHG. 
lista: see list*.] In arch., a narrow list or fillet. 
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lis-ten (lis’n), v. [AS. (Northumbrian) lysna = MHG. 
hisenen, listen; akin to E. list!.] I. tr. To give attention 
to with the ear; give ear to: as, “She listen’d my rayer” 
(Hood’s “Lycus,” 346). [Archaic.] IE. intr. To give 
attention with the ear; attend closely for the purpose of 
hearing; give ear; hence, to give heed; yield to advice. — 
to listen in, to listen to talking carried on between others, 
esp. as an eavesdropper; specif., to listen to conversation 
carried on over a telephone, as by means of another 
connection with the circuit; also, to listen to radiophone 
talking, music, etc, by means of a receiving outfit.— 
lis/ten-er, n.—lis/ten-ing=post, n. Milit., a post or posi- 
tion, as in advance of a defensive line, established for the 
purpose of listening to detect the enemy’s movements; a 
post, as in a subterranean gallery, maintained for detecting 
mining operations of the enemy; a post established for the 
purpose of detecting the approach of aéroplanes; hence, in 
general use, any position maintained for the purpose of ob- 
taining information. 

list-er! (lis/tér), n. [See list#.] A plow with a double 
mold-board used to prepare the soil for planting by producing 
furrows and ridges, and often fitted with attachments for 
dropping and covering the seeds. 

list-er? (lis'ter), n. [See list5.] One who makes a list, as 
of taxable property. 

lis-ter-ine (lis/tér-én), n. [From Lord Lister: see Listerism.] 
An antiseptic solution containing benzoic acid, boric acid, 
thymol, etc. [Proprietary name. ] 

Lis-ter-ism (lis/tér-izm), m. An antiseptic method of 
operating introduced by the English surgeon Lord Lister 
(1827-1912), involving the spraying of the parts under 
operation with a carbolic acid solution.—Lis/ter-ize, v. t.; 
~ized, -izing. To treat according to Listerism. 

list-less (list/les), a. [See list?.] Having no desire or in- 
clination for something specified} (as, “listless of their gain’’: 
Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘“‘Georgics,” iv. 378); hence, feeling no 
inclination toward or interest in anything (as, “I found myself 
so listless and desponding, that I had not the heart to rise,” 
Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 1; ‘I, listless, yet restless, 
Find every prospect vain,” Burns’s “Despondency,” 27); 
apathetically indifferent in feeling or mood; characterized 
by or indicating such feeling (as, a listless mood; listless 
movements; ‘“whetting his scythe with a listless hand,” 
Whittier’s “Wreck of Rivermouth”); in general, dull or 
sluggish (as, ‘From the listless repose of the place . . . this 
sequestered glen has long been known by the name of Sleepy 
Hollow”: Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” Sleepy Hollow).—list/- 
less-ly, adv.—list/less-ness, 7. 

lists (lists), n. pl. See list®. 

lit (lit). Preterit and past participle of light! and light?. 

lit-a-ny (lit/a-ni), n.; pl. -nies (-niz). [OF. letanie (F. 
litanie), < LL. htania, < Gr. Auraveia, litany, < \vravebey, 
pray, < Nirecbar, AiccecGar, beg, entreat.] A ceremonial 
or liturgical form of prayer consisting of a series of supplica- 
tions with responses; [often cap.] with the, the “general 
supplication” of this form in the Book of Common Prayer; 
hence [1. c.], any similar form of supplication; also, any long 
enumeration or continuous repetition (as, a litany of curses; 
“Sing the Lovers’ Litany:—‘Love like ours can never die!’ ”’ 
Kipling’s ‘Lovers’ Litany’’).—lit-a-neu/ti-cal (-ni/ti-kal),a. 

li-tchi (lé-ché’), n. See lichi. 

-lite. [F. -lite or -lithe, or G. -lit or -lith, < Gr. ios, stone; 
or directly < Gr. Xios.] A noun termination in names of 
minerals, fossils, etc., as aérolite, chrysolite, coprolite, den- 
drolite, laccolite, rhyolite, ripidolite. Cf. -lith. 

li-ter, li-tre (lé’ter), n. [F. litre, < litron, old measure of 
capacity, < ML. litra, measure for liquids, < Gr. Nirpa 
(prob. < L. libra), pound.] In the metric system, a unit of 
capacity equal to the volume of one kilogram of water at 
its maximum density, or very nearly one cubic decimeter; 
hence, in practical use, a cubic decimeter: equivalent to 
0.908 quart U. S. dry measure, or 1.0567 quarts U. S. 
liquid measure. 

lit-er-a-cy (lit’e-ra-si), nm. The state of being literate; 
possession of education. 

lit-er-al (lit’e-ral), a. [OF. literal (F. littéral), < LL. 
litteralis, literalis, < L. littera, litera, E. letter?.] Of or 
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letters; expressed by letters; affecting a letter or letters 
(as, a literal error); also, following the letter, or exact words, 
of the original, as a translation; not free; also, in accordance 
with, involving, or being the natural or strict meaning of 
the words or word (as, the literal interpretation of Scripture; 
literal language; the literal sense of a passage or an ex- 
pression); not figurative or metaphorical; sometimes, true 
to fact, or not exaggerated (as, a literal statement of con- 
ditions); also, being actually such, without metaphor, 
exaggeration, or inaccuracy (as, a literal downfall; the literal 
extermination of a race); also, of persons, tending to construe 
words in the strict sense or in an unimaginative way; matter- 
of-fact; prosaic.—lit/er-al-ism, n. Adherence to the exact 
letter or the literal sense, as in translation or interpretation; 
a peculiarity of expression resulting from this (as, a trans- 
lator’s literalisms); also, exact representation or protrayal, 
without idealization, as in art or literature.—lit/er- 
al-ist, n. One who adheres to the exact letter or the literal 
sense; also, one who represents or portrays without idealiz- 
ing. —lit/er-al-is/tic, a.—lit-er-al/i-ty (-e-ral/i-ti), n. The 
quality of being literal.—lit/er-al-ize (-iz), v. t.; -dzed, 
-izing. To render literal; interpret literally.—lit/er-al- 
iz-er (-i-zér), n.—lit/er-al-ly, adv. In a literal manner; 
word for word (as, to translate literally; a speech reported 
literally); in the literal sense (as, to interpret a statement 
literally); actually, without metaphor, exaggeration, or the 
like (as, “(My daily bread is literally implored’: Dryden’s 
“Hind and the Panther,” iii. 107).—lit/er-al-ness, n. 
lit-er-a-ry (lit’/e-rd-ri), a. [L. litterarius, literarius, < littera, 
litera, E. letter?.] Of or pertaining to letters or polite 
learning (as, literary cate pertaining to or of the nature 
of books and writings, esp. those classed as literature (as, 
literary history; literary property, property in anything 
written or printed, or consisting in the right to control the 
reproduction and publication of this); pertaining to the 
writing of books, etc. (as, literary work); also, versed in or 
acquainted with literature; engaged in writing books, etc., 
or in literature as a profession (as, a literary man; “‘some 
gentlemen of the literary fraternity,” Thackeray’s ‘‘New- 
comes,’ Ixxiv.).—lit/er-a-ri-ly, adv.—lit/er-a-ri-ness, 7. 
lit-er-ate (lit/e-rat). [L. litteratus, literatus, lettered, edu- 
cated, < littera, litera, E. letter?.] I. a. Having a knowl- 
edge of letters; able to read and write; possessing education; 
educated; also, pertaining to literature; literary. ID. n. 
One who can read and write; also, a learned person (as, 
“Callista was a Greek; a literate, or blue stocking”: J. H. 
Newman’s “Callista,” xxviii.); also, one admitted to holy 
orders without having obtained a university degree (Eng.). 
lit-er-a-ti (lit-e-ra/ti), n. Plural of literatus. 

lit-er-a-tim (lit-e-ra/tim), adv. [ML., < L. litera, litera, E. 
letter?.| Letter for letter; literally: as, to reproduce a. 
text literatim. 

lit-er-a-tor (lit/e-ra-tor), n. [L. litterator, literator, < littera, 
litera, E. letter?.|_ A literary man; a littérateur: as, “Litera- 
tors trudging up to knock At Fame’s exalted temple-door” 
(Browning’s “Two Poets of Croisic,” lxxxi.). 

lit-er-a-ture (lit’e-ra-tir), n. [OF. litterature (F. littéra- 
ture), < L. literatura, literatura, grammar, philology, learn- 
ing, < littera, litera, E. letter?.] Polite learning or literary 
culture (now rare); also, literary work or production; the 
profession of a writer or author; also, literary productions 
collectively; esp., writings in which expression and form, 
in connection with ideas of permanent and universal interest, 
are characteristic or essential features, as poetry, romance, 
history, biography, essays, etc.; belles-lettres; also, the 
writings dealing with a particular subject (as, the literature - 
of gems); also, printed matter of any kind, as circulars or 
advertising matter (colloq.). 

lit-er-a-tus (lit-e-ra/tus), n.; pl. -ti (ti). [L., lettered, edu- 
cated: see literate.] A man of learning or scholarship: 
chiefly in pl.: as, “the enlightened literati, who turn over the 
pees of history” (Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” 
lii. 3). ' 

-lith. Noun termination from Gr. Nos, stone, as in acrolith, 
coccolith, megalith, nephrolith, paleolith: sometimes occurring 
aoe a aa laccolith, that are variants of forms in 
-lite. . -lite. 


pertaining to the letters of the alphabet; of the nature of li-thze/mi-a, etc. See lithemia, etc. 
a) 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, 
Glect, agony, int, quite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natijire; ch, chip; g, 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; un, then; y, you; 


litharge 


lith-arge (lith’arj), m. (OF. litarge (F. litharge), < L. 
lithargyrus, <_Gr. ABadpyupos, < AlHos, stone, + &pyupos, 
silver.] A yellowish-red oxide vf lead, used for glazing 
earthenware and in making glass. 

lithe (lir), a.; compar. lither, superl. lithest. [AS. lithe = 
G. lind, soft, mild: cf. L. lentus, pliant, slow.] Soft, gentle, 
or mild (now Sc. and north. Eng.); also, bending readily, 
or pliant (as, “And bent or broke The lithe reluctant boughs 
to tear away Their tawny clusters’: Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden,” 378); as bending readily at the joints, limber, or 
supple (as, to be lithe of body; lithe limbs); hence, agile or 
active (as, “I . . . engaged a lithe, active young Nazarene”: 
Kinglake’s “Eothen,” xi.).—lithe/ly, adv.—lithe/ness, n. 

li-the-mi-a, li-thee-mi-a (li-thé/mi-4), n. [NL., < Gr. 
AlBos, stone (cf. lithic!), + atua, blood.| In pathol., a 
condition in which there is an excess of uric (lithic) acid in 
the blood.—li-the/mic, li-thze/mic, a. 

lith-er (lirn’ér), a. [AS. lgthre, bad: cf. G. liederlich, loose, 
dissolute, slovenly.] Bad} or wicked}; also, poorf, sorryt, 
or worthless}; withered}; also, lazy (now prov. Eng. and 
Sc.); also, pliant, supple, or yielding (now prov. Eng. and 
Sc.); active or nimble (prov. Eng.).—lith’er-ly{, a. Bad; 
mischievous; also, lazy. 
lithe-some (lirH’sum), a. Lithe; lissome. 
lith-i-a (lith’i-a), m. [NL., < Gr. Néos, stone.] A white 
oxide of lithium, LigO.—lithia water, a mineral water, 
natural or artificial, containing lithium salts. 
li-thi-a-sis (li-thi/a-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. Adbiacis, < diGos, 
stone.] In pathol., the formation of stony concretions in 
any part of the body, as in the bladder. 
lith-ic! (lith’ik), a. [Gr. Acduxds, < lOos, stone.] Per- 
taining to or consisting of stone; in pathol., pertaining to 
stony concretions, or calculi, formed within the body, esp. 
in the bladder. —lithic acid, uric acid. 
lith-ic? (lith’ik), a. Of, pertaining to, or containing lithium. 
lith-i-um (lith’i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. XiOos, stone; so 
named because found in minerals.] Chem. sym., Li; at. 
wt., 6.94; sp. gr., 0.59. A soft, silver-white metallic ele- 
ment (the lightest of all metals) occurring combined in 
certain minerals. 
litho-, lith-. Forms of Gr. \i@os, stone, used in combination. 
li-tho-did (li-thd/did), n. [NL. Lithodidz, pl., < Lithodes, 
the typical genus, < Gr. d6wdns, stone-like, < AlGos, 
stone, + €idos, 2 
form.] Any of 
the crabs of the 
family Litho- 
dide, with tri- 
angular cara- 
pace and the 4 
fifth pair of legs # 
much reduced, 
as Lithodes 
agassizt, a deep- 
sea species. 
lith-o-graph (lith’d-graf), ». [See litho- and -graph.] A 
print produced by lithography.—lith/o-graph, v. t. To 
produce or copy by lithography. —li-thog-ra-pher (li-thog’- 
ra-fér), n.—lith-o-graph/ic (-graf/ik), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or produced by lithography.—lith-o-graph/i-cal-ly, adv. 
—li-thog’ra-phy (-fi), n. [See -graphy.] The art or pro- 
cess of producing a picture, writing, or the like, on a flat, 
specially prepared stone, and of taking ink-impressions from 
this as in ordinary printing; a similar process in which a 
substance other than stone, as aluminium or zinc, is used. 

lith-oid (lith’oid), a. [Gr. ABoeds: see litho- and -oid.] 
Stone-like; stony. Also li-thoi-dal (li-thoi/dal). 

li-thol-o-gy (li-thol/d-ji), m. [See litho- and -logy.] The 
science of rocks (now rare); esp., the science dealing with 
the minute mineral characters of rock specimens; also, in 
med., the science treating of calculi in the human body.— 
lith-o-log-ic, lith-o-log-i-cal (lith-d-loj/ik, -i-kal), a. 
lith-o-man-cy (lith’6-man-si), n. [See litho- and -mancy.] 
Divination by means of stones. F 

lith-o-marge (lith’d-mirj), m._ [NL. lithomarga, < Gr. 
Nos, stone, + L. marga, marl.] Any of several minerals, 
or mixtures of minerals, including kaolin, etc., which consist 
of a hydrous silicate of aluminium. 


Lithodid (Lithodes agassizi). 
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li-thoph-i-lous (li-thoffi-lus), a. [See litho- and -philous.] 
In bot., growing on rocks; in entom., living in stony places. 

lith-o-phyl, lith-o-phyll (lith’d-fil), n. [See litho- and 
-phyl.| A fossil of a leaf, or a stone containing one. 

lith-o-phyte (lith’d-fit), m. [See litho- and’ -phyte.] In 
zool., a polyp with a hard or stony structure, as a coral; in 
bot., any plant growing on the surface of rocks.—lith-o- 
phytic (-fit/ik), a. 

lith-o-sphere (lith’d-sfér), n. [See litho- and sphere.] The 
crust of the earth. Cf. hydrosphere and atmosphere. 

li-thot-o-my (li-thot’-mi), n. [LL. lithotomia, < Gr. 
Aorouta: see litho- and -tomy.] In surg., the operation 
or art of cutting for stone in the bladder.—lith-o-tom-ic 
(lith-d-tom/ik), a.—li-thot/o-mist, n. 

lith-o-trip-sy (lith’d-trip-si), n. [= NL. lithotripsis, < 
Gr. NMOos, stone, -+ zpiyis, rubbing, < ple, rub.] 
Lithotrity. 

lith-o-trite (lith’9-trit), n. [From lithotrity.] An instru- 
ment for performing lithotrity. 

li-thot-ri-ty (li-thot’ri-ti), n. [= F. lithotritie, < Gr. déGos, 
stone, + L. terere (pp. tritus), rub.] In surg., the operation 
of crushing stone in the bladder into particles that may be 
voided. —li-thot/ri-tist, n. 

Lith-u-a-ni-an (lith-@-a/ni-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Lithuania (to the east of the Baltic Sea, south of Latvia), 
its inhabitants, or theirlanguage. II.n. A native of Lithu- 
ania; also, the language of Lithuania, belonging to the Lettic 


group. 
lith-y (li/rHi or lirH’i), a. [Cf. lithe.] Flexible; supple; 
lithe. [Archaic or prov. Eng. ] 


lit-i-ga-ble (lit/i-ga-bl), a. 
lit-i-gant (lit/i-gant). 
gaged in a lawsuit. 
lit-i-gate (lit/i-gat), v.; -gated, -gating. [L. litigatus, pp. of 
litigare, < lis (lit-), dispute, lawsuit, + agere, drive.] 1. intr. 
To carry on a lawsuit. II. tr. To make the subject of a 
lawsuit; contest at law; also, to dispute (a point, etc.). 
—lit-i-ga/tion (-ga/shon), n. [LL. litigatio(n-).] The 
process of litigating, or carrying on a suit at law; sometimes, 
the practice of going to law; also, disputation (as, ‘“The squire 
. . . was, after some litigation, obliged to consent to delay 
introducing Jones to Sophia”: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” 

xviii. 10).—lit/i-ga-tor, n. 
li-ti-gious (li-tij/us), a. [L. litigiosus, < litigium, dispute, 
litigation, < litigare: see litigate.| Fond of litigation; 
inclined to go to law; also, in general, contentious; disputa- 
tious; also, subject to or involved in litigation; litigable; 
sometimes, in general, disputable; also, of or pertaining to 
litigation. —li-ti/gious-ly, adv.—li-ti/gious-ness, n. 
lit-mus (lit/mus), n. [MD. lijemoes, D. lakmoes, ‘lac pulp.’] 
A blue coloring matter obtained from certain lichens, esp. 
Roccella tinctoria.—lit/mus=pa"per, n. Paper treated with 
litmus: used to indicate the presence of acids (which turn 
it red) or alkalis (which restore the blue color). 
lit/o-ral, a. and n. See littoral. 
lit-o-tes (lit’d-téz or li/td-), nm. [NL., < Gr. drérns, < 
Xerés, plain, simple.] In rhet., a figure in which an affirma- 
tive is expressed by the negative of its contrary, as in “a 
citizen of no mean city” (Acts, xxi. 39: meaning one of an 
illustrious city). 
li/tre, n. See liter. 
lit-ten (lit/n). 
Pseudo-archaic pp. 
of light?. 
lit-ter (lit/ér), 7. 
[OF. litiere (F. 
litiére), < ML. 
lectaria, bedding, 
< L. lectus, bed: 
see lie!.] Bed- 
dingt or a_ bedf; 
hence, a_ vehicle 
borne by men or 
animals, consisting 
of a bed or couch, 
usually coveredand Ancient Roman ae Capitoline Museum, 
curtained, sus- ‘ ; 
pended between shafts (as, “Margaret travelled in a splendid 


Subject to litigation. 
I. a. Litigating. ID. n. One en- 
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litter with gilt pillars, lined with scarlet velvet, and entirely en- 
closed in glass”: Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” v. 3); also, 


broken at the little end; hence, a member of any set of dis- 
puters about trifles. 


a framework or stretcher for carrying a sick or wounded per- | lit-tle=neck (lit/l-nek), n. The hard or round clam, Venus 


son; also, straw, hay, etc., used as bedding for animals, or 
as a protection for plants; also, things scattered about; 
scattered rubbish; hence, a condition of disorder or untidiness 
(as, the room was in a litter); also, number of young brought 
forth at one birth (as, “a litter of pigs,” Galt’s ‘Annals of the 
Parish,” xiv.; “a litter of well-grown black puppies,” Park- 
man’s “Oregon Trail,” ix.); also, in forestry, the rubbish of 
dead leaves and twigs scattered upon the floor of the forest. 
—lit/ter, v. I.ér. To supply (an animal) with litter for a 
bed; cover (a floor, etc.) with litter, or straw, hay, etc. (as, 
“We did our nightly chores... Littered the stalls’: 
Whittier’s ‘““Snow-Bound”’); use (straw, hay, etc.) for litter; 
also, to strew (a place) with scattered objects; be strewed 
about (a place) in disorder (as, “Armed ships allow nothing 
superfluous to litter up the deck”: H. Melville’s “Omoo,” 
xxvii.); scatter (objects) in disorder (as, to litter things about 
a room; “Littered about were human bones,” J. H. New- 
man’s “Callista,” xxiii.); also, to give birth to (young: 
said chiefly of animals). IZ. intr. To give birth to a litter: 
as, “a horrible desert . . . where the she wolf still littered” 
(Macaulay’s ‘Hist. of Eng.,”’ xii.). 

lit-té-ra-teur (lé-ta-ra-tér), n. [F., < L. litterator: see 
literator.| A literary man; a writer of literary works.— 
lit-té-ra-trice (-trés), nm. [F.] Fem. of littérateur. 

lit-ter-y (lit/ér-i), a. Consisting of or containing litter; 
covered or encumbered with litter; untidy. 

lit-tle (lit’l), a.; compar. less, lesser (also littler), superl. 
least (also litilest). (AS. ljtel = OS. luttil = D. luttel = G. 
dial. liitzel, little.] Small in size (as, a litile child; a little 
garden); not big or large; also, small in extent or dura- 
tion (as, a little walk; a little while); short; brief; also, 
small in number (as, a little army); also, small in amount 
or degree (as, litile money; little hope); not much; also, 
being such on a small scale (as, little farmers); also, small in 
force (as, a little voice); weak; also, small in consideration, 
dignity, consequence, etc. (as, to pay attention to little 
things; little discomforts); inconsiderable; insignificant; 
trivial; hence, mean, narrow, or illiberal (as, a little soul; a 
little mind).—Little Bear. See bear?, n.—Little Corporal 
[tr. F. petit caporal], a popular nickname of Napoleon I. 
—Little Dipper. See dipper.—Little Dog. See dog, n. 
—Little Englander, in English politics, an opponent of 
the colonial extension or territorial aggrandizement of the 
empire.—Little Entente, an understanding or alliance 
entered into in 1920 by Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania, primarily for defense against efforts on the part of 
Hungary to recover territories formerly Hungarian but 
awarded to the parties to this alliance after the World War; 
also, the parties to this alliance.—Little Fox, in astron., the 
northern constellation Vulpecula.—little go. See go, n. 
—Little Horse, in astron., the northern constellation 
Equuleus.—Little Russian. See under Russian, n.—little 
theater, a theater of small size for the production of plays 
whose effectiveness would be lost in larger houses, or plays 
of literary worth or other special interest that would not 
draw audiences sufficient to fill the ordinary theater, estab- 
lished in connection with a movement growing up in the 
early decades of the 20th century and identified with various 
experiments and innovations connected with the drama and 
its presentation. —lit/tle, n. That which is little; a small 
amount, quantity, or degree; a short distance (as, “‘to retire 
a little to the rear’: De Quincey’s ‘Revolt of the Tar- 
tars”); a short time (as, “Pray stay a little’: Shakspere’s 
“1 Henry IV.,” ii. 4. 63).—in little, on a small scale; in 
miniature.—to make little of, to treat or represent as of 
little importance: as, “to make little . . . of the Elective 
Franchise” (Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” iii. 7).—lit/tle, 
adv. In only a small amount or degree (as, “‘a zeal Little 
tempered by humanity”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); 
only slightly; not much; also, before a verb, not at all (as, 
he little knows what awaits him). 

Lit-tle=end-i-an (lit”l-en’di-an), n. [Alsol.c.] A designa- 
tion for a member of the orthodox religious party in Lilliput, 
referred to in Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 4, who main- 
tained, in opposition to the Big-endians, that eggs should be 


mercenaria, when young and of a size preferred for eating 
raw; hence, any of certain similar clams. _ : 

lit-tle-ness (lit/l-nes), n. The state of being little; small- 
ness; triviality; meanness or pettiness; sometimes, a mean 
or petty quality or action. : ; : : 

lit-to-ral (lit’5-ral). [L. littoralis, prop. litoralis, <_litus 
(litor-), shore.] I.a. Of or pertaining to a shore, esp. that of 
the sea; existing or occurring on or near the shore. IL. n. 
A littoral region: as, the Mediterranean littoral of France. 

li-tur-gic, li-tur-gi-cal (li-tér’jik, -ji-kal), a. [Gr. derroup- 
yxés.] Of or pertaining to public worship; having to do 
with liturgies or forms of public worship; of or pertaining 
to the liturgy or eucharistic service; also, of or pertaining to 
liturgics. —li-tur’gi-cal-ly, adv.—li-tur’gics, n. The sci- 
ence or art of conducting public worship; also, the study of 
liturgies. : 

li-tur-gi-ol-o-gy (li-tér-ji-ol/6-ji), n. [See liturgy and -logy.] 
The science or study of liturgies.—li-tur’gi-o-log’i-cal 
(-6-loj’i-kal), a.—li-tur-gi-ol/o-gist, n. Yee 

lit-ur-gist (lit/ér-jist), n. An authority on liturgies; a 
compiler of a liturgy or liturgies; also, one who uses, or favors 
the use of, a liturgy. 

lit-ur-gy (lit/ér-ji), n.; pl. -gies (-jiz). [Gr. deroupyia, 
public duty, public worship, < Aerovpyés, public servant, 
minister, priest, < Xero- (akin to dads, people) + -epyés, 
working, worker.] One of a class of public official duties 
or services in ancient Athens which were performed by the 
richer citizens at their own expense; hence, in Christian use, 
the public official services or rites of the church; a particular 
arrangement of these services; a form of public worship; 
a ritual; a collection of formularies for public worship; 
often, the Book of Common Prayer (usually with the) 
also, specif., the service of the eucharist, esp. in the Eastern 
Church (with the); a particular form or type of the eucha- 
ristic service. 

liv-a-ble (liv’a-bl), a. Capable of being lived, as life; also, 
suitable for living in, or habitable, as a house or locality; 
also, that can be lived with, or companionable, as a person. — 
liv’a-ble-ness, 7. 

live! (liv), v.; lived, living. [AS. lifian, libban, = D. leven = 
G. leben = Icel. lifa = Goth. liban, live; from the root of 
E. leave!: cf. life.] I. intr. To have life, as an animal 
or plant; be alive; be capable of vital functions; hence, to 
have being, or exist, as inanimate or incorporeal things (as, 
“Peace lives again’: Shakspere’s ‘‘Richard III.,” v. 5. 40); 
also, to continue in life, or remain alive (as, to live long; 
to live and learn); hence, to continue in existence, operation, 
memory, etc., survive, or last (as, ““Ev’n in our ashes live 
their wonted fires”: Gray’s “Elegy,” xxiii.); escape destruc- 
tion or remain afloat, as at sea (as, “It blewsohard . . . that 
I could not suppose their boat could live, or that they ever 
reached to their own coast”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” 
i. 16); enjoy spiritual life (as, “Hear, and your soul shall 
live’: Isa. lv. 3); also, to have or get means of subsistence 
(as, to live by toil, or by one’s wits); maintain life, or rely 
for maintenance (as, to live on one’s income, or on one’s 
friends); feed or subsist (on or upon: as, to live on rice; 
animals that /ive upon insects); also, to pass life (as specified: 
as, to live content, or in content; to live happily or virtu- 
ously; toliveasa vagrant); direct or regulate one’s life, as by 
some rule or standard or for some object or purpose; experi- 
ence or enjoy life to the full (as, “To-morrow do thy worst, 
for I have liv’d to-day”: Dryden’s tr. Horace’s “Odes,” 
ili. 29. 68); also, to dwell or reside (as, to live in a cottage, 
a city, or a desert; to live in Italy); also, to cohabit (with 
or together). IL. tr. To pass (life: as, to live a life of ease); 
also, to carry out or exhibit in one’s life (as, “He . . . lived 
himself the truth he taught”: Whittier’s “Sumner”).— 
to live down, to live so as to cause (something) to lose force 
or be forgotten (as, to live down a calumny or a mistake); 
also, to outlive (a fancy, etc.).—to live out, to remain alive 
or hold out through: as, to live out a full century; to live 
out a war or a storm. 

live? (liv), @. [Shortened form of alive, but (unlike alive) 
commonly used attributively.] Being in life, living, or alive 
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(as, live animals; “A real live missionary was coming to take 
tea with us,” Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” i.); also, full of life, 
energy, or activity; alert, wide-awake, or up-to-date 
(colloq.); of present interest, as a question or issue (colloq.); 
burning or glowing, as a coal; vivid or bright, as color; 
flowing freely, as water (as, “a live fountain welling from the 
hill”: Stevenson’s ‘Travels with a Donkey,” v. 4); fresh, as 
air; still in use, or to be used, as type set up or copy for 
printing; moving, or imparting motion or power (as, a live 
axle; the live center on a lathe); loaded or unexploded, as a 
cartridge or shell; charged with, or carrying a current of, 
electricity (as, a live wire: see below); also, in the native or 
pure state, as a mineral; not mined or quarried, as a rock; 
also, of or pertaining to life or living beings (as, live weight, 
the weight of an animal while living; live feathers, feathers 
taken from the living bird); also, characterized by or indicat- 
ing the presence of living creatures (as, “all the live murmur 
of a summer’s day”: M. Arnold’s ‘“Scholar-Gipsy”).—live 
load. See load, n.—live steam, steam fresh from the boiler 
and at full pressure; steam which has performed no work 
or only part of its work: distinguished from dead steam or 
exhaust-steam.—live stock. See stock, n.—live wire, a wire 
carrying a current of electricity; fig., an energetic, alert per- 
son (slang). 

live-a-ble (liv’a-bl), etc. 

lived (livd), a. 
lived. 

live=for-ev-er (liv’for-ev’ér), n. The plant orpine. 

live-li-hood! (liv/li-hud), n. [AS. liflad, ‘life way’: see life 
and lode.] Course of lifet, or way of livingt; also, means 
of maintaining life (as, to gain a livelihood); maintenance. 

live-li-hood?} (iiv/li-hud), m. [See lwwely.] Liveliness; 
lively color: as, “The tyranny of her sorrows takes all 
livelihood from her cheek” (Shakspere’s “All’s Well,” i. 1. 58). 

live-li-ly (liv/li-li), adv. In a lively manner. —live/li-ness, n. 
The state or quality of being livcly; activity; animation; 
vivacity. 

live-long (liv’léng), a. [ME. lefe longe, ‘lief (dear) long,’ 
an intensive expression later associated with live!.] Long 
to the full extent (used of time: as, the livelong day or night; 
the livelong hours); in general, whole or entire (as, ““So home 
we went, and all the lwelong way . . . did Eustace banter 
me”: Tennyson’s ““Gardener’s Daughter,’’ 163); also, lasting 
or enduring longt (as, “Thou . . . Hast built thyself a live- 
long monument”’: Milton’s ““Epitaph on Shakspeare,” 8). 

live-ly (liv/li). [AS. liflic, < lif, E. life.] 1. a.; compar. 
livelier, superl. liveliest. Livingt; also, lifelike, as a picture 
or a description; also, full or suggestive of life or vital 
energy; active, vigorous, or brisk, as persons, efforts, dis- 
cussion, imagination, etc.; animated, spirited, vivacious, or 
sprightly (as, a lively company; a lively tune or dance; lively 
sallies); eventful, stirring, or exciting (as, a lively time or 
experience; a lively scene); striking, telling, or effective, as 
an expression or instance; strong, keen, or distinct, as feel- 
ings, impressions, recollections, etc.; vivid or bright, as 
color or light; fresh, as air; brisk or sparkling, as liquors; 
riding the sea buoyantly, as a ship; rebounding quickly, as a 
baseball. IE. 7.; pl. -dzes (-liz). A lively fellow: applied 
to sailors: as, “Speak the word, my livelies, and I’ll pilot her 
in” (H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,” xx.).—live/ly, adv. [AS. 
liflice.| In a lifelike manner (obs. or rare); also, with 
activity, vigor, or animation; briskly. 

liv-en (li/vn), v. [From life: cf. enliven.] I. tr. To put 
life into; rouse; cheer: often with wp. IL. intr. To be- 
come more lively; brighten: usually with wp.—liv’en-er, n. 

livesoak (liv’6k’), n. An evergreen species of oak, Quercus 
virginiana, of the southern U. S., with a hard wood used in 
ship-building, etc.; also, any of various related trees. 

liv-er! (liv/ér), m. One who lives; a living being or creature; 
a dweller; also, one who has or leads a life (as specified: 
as, a long liver; evil livers). 

liv-er? (liv’ér), n. [AS. lifer = D. lever = G. leber = Icel. 
lifr, liver.] In man, a large, reddish-brown glandular organ 
(divided by fissures into five lobes) in the upper right-hand 
side of the abdominal cavity, secreting bile and performing 
various metabolic functions, and formerly supposed to be the 
seat of love, desire, courage, etc.; also, a similar or analogous 
organ in other animals; often, such an organ, or the flesh 


See livable, etc. 
Having life or a life (as specified): as, long- 
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of one, used as food (as, chicken livers; calf’s liver; a dish 
of liver and bacon).—liv/er=col/or, n. A dark reddish- 
brown color.—liv/er=col/ored, a.—liv/ered, a. Having a 
liver (as specified). Cf. white-livered. 

liv-er-ied (liv’ér-id), p. a. Clad in livery, as servants. 

liv-er-leaf (liv’ér-léf), nm. Any of the herbs of the ranuncula- 
ceous genus Hepatica. See hepatica. 

liv-er-wort (liv’ér-wert), n. Any of the cryptogamic plants, 
or bryophytes, which constitute the class Hepaticx, compris- 
ing moss-like or 1 
thalloid plants 
which grow mostly 
on damp ground, 
tree-trunks, etc.; 
also, a hepatica 
(ranunculaceous 
herb), esp. Hepatica 
hepatica. 

liv-er-y (liv’ér-i), n.; 
pl. -ves (-iz). [OF. 
livree (F. livrée), 
< livrer, deliver, < 
L. liberare, E. liber- 
ate.| A delivering 
or dispensing of 
food, clothing, or | 
other necessaries to 
retainers, servants, 
etc. (obs. or hist.); 
hence, an allowance 
of food or provi- 
sions so dispensed 
(obs. or hist.); also, 
a distinctive dress, 
badge, or cogni- 
zance provided for 
retainers, as of a 
feudal lord; a kind 
of uniform worn by Common Liverwort (Marchantia polymorpha, 
servants, now only class Hepaticz).— 1, the female plant; 2, the 
men-servants, of q male plant; a, a cupule with gemme; 8, one of 


the gemmez; c, the antheridium, opened; d, part 
person or house- of sporangium with the elaters, carrying the 


hold (as, “The foot- SP°ress & elater with spores. 

men put on their newest canary-coloured liveries”: Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” xi.); a distinctive dress worn by an official, 
a member of a company or gild, etc.; any characteristic dress, 
garb, or outward appearance (as, the green livery of summer; 
“Twilight gray Had in her sober lwery all things clad,” 
Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” iv. 599); also, liveried retainers or 
servants collectively (obs. or rare); also, the furnishing of 
provender, or an allowance of provender, for horses (obs. 
or hist.); hence, the keep, or feeding, stabling, etc., of horses 
for pay (as, to keep a horse at livery; a lwery-stable); a 
livery-stable (U. S.); in daw, the delivery of legal possession 
of property.—liv’er-y, v. t.; -eried, -erying. To clothe in 
or as in livery.—liv’er-yeman (-man), n.; pl. -men. A 
person in livery; specif., a freeman of the City of London 
belonging to a company or gild and entitled to wear its 
livery; also, a keeper of or an employee in a livery-stable. — 
liv’er-y=sta’ble, n. A stable where horses and vehicles 
are cared for or let out for pay. 

lives (livz), m. Plural of life. 

liv-id (liv’id), a. [F. livide, < L. lividus, < livere, be livid.] 
Of a dull bluish or leaden color or tinge (as, a livid sea; “a 
sullen, old-fashioned building of cold grey stone, looking 
livid in the moonlight,” Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” xv. 1); 
esp., having the discolored bluish appearance due to a bruise, 
to congestion of blood-vessels, etc., as the flesh, face, hands, 
or nails. Cf. liwor.—li-vid-i-ty (li-vid/i-ti), liv/id-ness, n. 
—liv/id-ly, adv. 

liv-ing (liv/ing), n. The act or condition of one who or that 
which lives; also, lifetime}; also, manner or course of life 
(as, holy living); also, means of maintaining life, or livelihood 
(as, to earn one’s living); also, property}, or an estatey; 
also, an ecclesiastical office or cure, as a rectory, with revenues 
attached (as, “The bishop ... gave him. . . the liwing 
of Drumston, worth 350/. a-year”’: H. Kingsley’s ‘‘Geofiry 
Hamlyn,” ii.).—liv/ing, p. a. That lives; alive, or not 
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dead; in actual existence or use (as, living languages); active, 
vigorous, or strong (as, a living faith); burning or glowing, 
as a coal; flowing freely, as water; furious or fierce, as 
a gale; existing in the original state and place, as rock; 
lifelike, as a picture; also, of or pertaining to living beings 
(as, within living memory); also, pertaining to or sufficient 
for living (as, living conditions; a lwing wage, a wage on 
which it is possible for a wage-earner to live).—liv/ing-ly, 
adv.—liv/ing-ness, n.—liv’ing=room, 7. A room for 
general family use; a sitting-room. 

li-vor (li/vor), n. [L., < livere: see livid.] Livid color or 
discoloration, as of the surface of the body (either during 
life or after death). i 
li-vre (lé/vér, F. lévr), n. [F., < L. libra, pound: see libra.] 
An old French money of account and coin, approximately 
equal to the present franc. Cf. sol?. 
lix-iv-i-ate (lik-siv/i-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [b. lixwiwm: 
see lixivium.] To treat with a lixivium; also, to subject 
to the action of a percolating liquid in order to remove a 
soluble constituent (as, to lixiviate wood-ashes with water in 
order to remove the alkaline salts); leach. —lix-iv-i-a/tion 
(-a’/shgn), n. 
lix-iv-i-um (lik-siv/ium), n.; pl. -iwms or -ta (-i-d). [L., 
prop. neut. of lixivius, made into lye, < liz, ashes, lye.] 
The solution, containing alkaline salts, obtained by leaching 
wood-ashes with water; lye; also, any solution obtained by 
leaching. 
lizeard (liz/ard), n. [OF. laisart, masc., laisarde, fem. (F. 
lézard, lézarde), < L. lacertus, masc., lacerta, fem., lizard. ] 
Any of numerous small four-legged reptiles of the order 
Lacertilia, with an 
elongated _ body, 
tapering tail, and 
scaly or granular 
skin; any reptile 
of the order Lacer- 
tilia, including also 

- larger forms, the \ 
geckos, the chame- 
leons, and various 
allied limbless 
forms; also, any 
of certain similar reptiles, esp. of large size, as the croco- 
diles, dinosaurs, etc.; also, fig., an idler or lounger in places 
of social enjoyment, public resort, etc. (slang: as, a parlor 
lizard); also [cap.], in astron., the northern constellation 
Lacerta.—liz/ard=fish, n. Any of various large-mouthed 
fishes (family Synodontidx) with lizard-like heads, esp. 
Synodus fetens, a species of the Atlantic Ocean. 
lla-ma (la/md, Sp. lya’/ma), n. [Sp.; from Peruvian.] A 
woolly-haired South American ruminant animal of the genus 
Lama (or 
Auchenia), 
probably a 
domesticat- 
ed variety 
of the gua- 
naco,__—ire- 
lated to the 
camel but 
smaller and 
without a 
hump, and 
used as a 
beast of 
burden; 
also, any 
of certain 
allied animals, as the alpaca. 

Ma-no (1a/no, Sp. lya/no), n.; pl. -nos (-ndz, Sp. -nés). [Sp., 
a plain, as adj. flat, level, < L. planus: see plain?.] An 
extensive treeless plain. [Spanish America.]—Llano Hs= 
eee (es-ta-ka’do). [Sp.] See Staked Plain, under 
staked. 

lo! (16), inter7. [LME. lo, orig. < AS. 1a, an exclamation of 
surprise, greeting, etc., but later appar. confused with ME. 
loke, impv. of loken, E.look.] Look! see! behold! as, “Lo, 
this is our God” (Isa. xxv. 9). 


Green Lizard of Europe (Lacerta viridis), 


Common Llama. 
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Lo? (16), 7. [From the expression in Pope’s “Essay on Man,”’ 
i. 99, “Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind Sees God 
in clouds,” lo here being merely the interjection: see lo'.] 
A humorous name for the North American Indian. 

loach (loch), n. [OF. F. loche; origin unknown.] Any of 
various Eu- ‘ 
ropean fresh- 
water fishes 
of the carp 
kind, as Ne- 
machilus bar- G 
oore ? Pte Common Loach (Nemachilus barbatulus). - 
habiting small, clear streams. 

load (léd), m. [Orig. the same word as lode (AS. lad, way, 
course, carrying), but now differentiated in spelling and sense 
and associated with lade.] That which is laid on or placed in 
anything for conveyance; a burden; also, the quantity that 
can be or usually is carried, as in a cart, etc.; hence, this 
quantity taken as a unit of measure or weight; also, anything 
upborne or sustained (as, the load of fruit ona tree); fig., 
something that weighs down or oppresses like a burden (as, 
“I am compelled to drag for ever the intolerable load of 
existence,” Godwin’s ‘Caleb Williams,” xii.; “My heart 
was now somewhat eased of the load of apprehension,” C. B. 
Brown’s ‘‘Wieland,” x.); also, the charge of a firearm; also, 
a sufficient quantity of liquor drunk to intoxicate (slang); 
also, pl., a great quantity or number (colloq.: as, loads of 
money; loads of people); also, sing., in mech., the weight 
supported by a structure or part (as, a live load, one that is © 
temporary and extraneous, as the weight of a train passing 
over a bridge; a dead load, one that is permanent and fixed, 
as the weight of a bridge); also, the external resistance over- 
come by an engine, dynamo, or the like, under a given con- 
dition, measured by the power required.—load, v. I. fr. 
To put a load on or in (as, to load a beast of burden, a cart, 
or a vessel); hence, to charge as with a load or burden; 
esp., to supply abundantly or excessively with something 
(as, to load a person with gifts; “The climate is cold, and the 
air externally loaded with vapours,” Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” July 4); fig., to weigh down, burden, or oppress 
(as, “over-great reverence of traditions, which cannot but 
load the Church”: Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ Of Superstition); 
overwhelm with abuse, etc. (as, “The Dutchman . . . loaded 
me with all the curses and injurious terms his language could 
afford”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 1); also, to charge 
(a firearm); also, to add weight to, as with lead (as, to load a 
whip; to load dice, to make them heavier on one side than 
on the others by the fraudulent insertion of lead, so as to 
cause them to fall with a particular face upward); add to the 
weight of, often fraudulently (as, to load a thin wine to give it 
greater body); also, to place on or in something for convey- 
ance (as, “We . . . fetched our luggage and loaded it... 
into the canoes”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” v.); hence, 
to heap or pile on something (as, ‘“The more he sees I can do, 
the more he loads on”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
iii.); also, t8 take on as a load (as, a vessel loading coal). 
II. intr. To put on or take on a load; often, to load a fire- 
arm; sometimes, to become loaded, burdened, or weighted. 
—load/er, n.—load/ing, n. The act of one who or that 
which loads; also, that with which something is loaded; a 
load; a burden; a charge. 

load/star, load/stone. See lodestar, lodestone. 

loaf! (ldf), n.; pl. loaves (lovz). [AS. hlaf = G. laib = Icel. 
hleifr = Goth. hlaifs, loaf, bread: cf. Lammas, lady, and 
lord.] A portion of bread or cake baked in a mass of definite 
form; hence, a shaped or molded mass of other food, as of © 
sugar or of chopped meat, etc. (as, a loaf of jellied chicken; 
a veal loaf). 

loaf? (ldf), v. [Origin obscure.] I. intr. To lounge or 
saunter lazily and idly (as, “I loafe and invite my Soul; I 
lean and loafe at my ease, observing a spear of summer grass,” 
Whitman’s “Walt Whitman,” i.; to loaf about the streets); 
idle away time (as, to loaf over a piece of work; to loaf dur- 
ing a summer vacation). II. ér. To idle (away): as, “I 
haven’t loafed my life away” (Howells’s “Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” ix.).—loaf’er, n. One who loafs; a lazy idler; 
esp., a habitual lounger about the streets. 


'; up, late, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
nate; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rx, then; y, you; 


loam 


loam (1dm), m. [AS. lam = D.leem = G. lehm, loam, clay; 
akin to E. lime?.] Clayt; also, earth (archaic); also, a 
loose soil composed of clay and sand, esp. a kind containing 
organic matter and of great fertility; also, a mixture of clay, 
sand, straw, etc., used in making molds for founding, and in 
plastering walls, stopping holes, etc.—loam, v. t. To cover 
or step with loam.—loam/y, a. Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or resembling loam. 

loan! (lon), n. [Var. of Jane.] A lane; also, an open, un- 
cultivated space near a farm-house or a village, in which 
cows are milked. [Now Sc. and north. Eng.] 

loan? (lon), n. [ME. lane, lone, from Scand.: cf. Icel. lan 
= AS. l&n, loan, grant; akin to AS. léon, G. leihen, Goth. 
lethwan, lend, L. linquere, Gr. Aelwew, Skt. ric-, leave.] 
The act of lending; a grant of the use of something tempora- 
rily (as, the loan of a book; ‘Tho’ I ride unarm’d, I do not 
doubt To find . . . arms On Joan, or else for pledge,” Tenny- 
son’s “Marriage of Geraint,” 220); esp., a furnishing or ad- 
vance of money for use, for a consideration (as, loans made 
by a bank at the current interest; a government loan, a 
loan made to a government by the public in buying a partic- 
ular issue of bonds; to float a loan for municipal or indus- 
trial purposes); also, something lent, or furnished on con- 
dition of being returned; esp., a sum of money lent at 
interest.—loan?, v. I. tr. To make a loan of, or lend (as, 
“Not only did we have nothing to pay for hiring one [a 
canoe], but we could not expect to have it loaned’: H. Mel- 
ville’s “Omoo,” Ixvi.); esp., to lend (money) at interest. 
[Chiefly U.S.] Il.intr. Tomakealoanorloans. [Chiefly 
U. S.]—loan/a-ble, a. That may be loaned; available for 
loaning, as capital.—loan/er, 7. 

loan-ing (l0/ning), nm. Sameasloan!. [Sc. and north. Eng. ] 

loan=of-fice (lon/of’is), m. An office for making loans; 
specif., a pawnbroker’s shop; also, a public office for receiv- 
ing subscriptions to a government loan. 

loan=shark (lon/shirk), mn. One who loans money at an 
excessive rate of interest. [Colloq.] 

loan=word (ldn/wérd), ». [Tr. G. lehnwort.] A word 
borrowed or adopted from another language. 

loath, loth (loth), a. [AS. lath, hostile, hateful, = Icel. 
leidhr, loathed, = D. leed = G. leid, sorry.] Hateful} or 
odious{; also, feeling repugnance or reluctance (as, “Though 
loath, yet must I be content”: Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” 
iv. 6. 48); often, reluctant, averse, or unwilling (to do some- 
thing: as, “I’m loath to think you’d speak false to me,” 
George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xxviii.; “I was loth to risk 

_any opportunity of throwing light on this business,’ Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xlix.). 

loathe (lor), v.; loathed, loathing. [AS. lathian, be hateful, 
< lath, E. loath.] 1%. intr. To be hatefulf; also, to feel 
hatred, disgust, or intense aversion. II. ér. To be hateful 
tof; arouse disgust or intense aversion inf; also, to feel 

hatred, disgust, or intense aversion for, or abhor (as, “He 
knew the model boy very well though—and loathed him”’: 
Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” i.); sometimes, to feel a 
hysical disgust for (food, etc.).—loathe, n. Loathing. 
Obs. or archaic.]—loath-er (i0/rHér), 1.—loath-ful 
(loru/fil), a. Hateful, odious, or loathsome (now rare: 
as, “a lothfull sight,” Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” iii. 4. 52); 
also, reluctant or bashful (now Sc.).—loath/ing, n. The 
feeling of one who loathes; strong dislike mingled with dis- 
gust; intense aversion; abhorrence; sometimes, physical 
disgust, as for food. —loath/ing-ly, adv. 

loath-ly! (lorH’li), a. [AS. lathlic, < lath, E. loath.] Hate- 
ful; disgusting; loathsome: as, “a loathly toad” (Thomson’s 
“Castle of Indolence,” i. 61). [Now literary.]—loath/li- 


ness, 7. 

loath-ly? (loth/li), adv. [From loath.] In the manner of 
one who is loath; reluctantly; unwillingly.—loath/ness, n. 

loath-some (lorH’sum), a. Such as to excite loathing; 
hateful, odious, or disgusting (as, “Your respectable nephew 
is about as loathsome a little villain as crawls on the earth”: 
Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” liv.); often, physically disgusting, 
or sickening (as, a loathsome disease; a loathsome stench). 
—loath/some-ly, adv.—loath/some-ness, 7. 

loaves (l6vz), n. Plural of loaf’. : ; 

lob (lob), n. [Prob. vaguely imit., as suggesting something 
thick and heavy.] Something thick and lumpish; a lump 


NN 


(variable) d as d or j, s as. s or sh, t 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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lobscouse 


or large piece of something (chiefly prov.); a large sum of 
money (prov.); also, a lout or bumpkin (now prov.: as, 
“Farewell, thou lob of spirits [Puck],” Shakspere’s ‘“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” ii. 1. 16); also, in cricket, a slow 
underhand ball; in lawn-tennis, a ball struck high to the 
back of the opponent’s court.—lob, v.; lobbed, lobbing. 
I. intr. To move heavily or clumsily; in lawn-tennis, to 
lob a ball. IL. ¢r. To throw heavily or clumsily; in cricket, 
to bowl with a slow movement; in lawn-tennis, to strike (a 
ball) high into the air to the back of the opponent’s court. 
lo-bar (ld’bir), a. Of or pertaining to a lobe, as of the lungs: 
as, lobar pneumonia. 
lo-bate (10/bat), a. [NL. lobatus.] Having a lobe or lobes; 
lobed; sometimes, having the form of a lobe; in ornith., 
noting or pertaining to a foot in which the individual toes 
have membranous flaps or lobes along the sides. Also 1lo/« 
bat-ed (-ba-ted).—lo/bate-ly, adyv.—lo-ba-tion (1d-ba/- 
shon), m. Lobate formation. 
lob-by (lob’i), .; pl. lobbies (-iz). [ML. lobia, lobium, 
covered walk; from Teut.: see lodge.] A corridor, vestibule, 
or entrance-hall, as in a public building, often serving as an 
anteroom; also, the persons who frequent the approaches 
to a legislative chamber, esp. to influence the members.— 
lob/by, v.; -bied, -bying. I. intr. To frequent the lobby 
of a legislative chamber to influence the members; solicit 
the votes of members of a legislative body in the lobby or 
elsewhere. II. tr. To influence (legislators), or urge or 
procure the passage of (a bill), by lobbying.—lob/by-ism, 
m. The system of lobbying; the practices of those who 
lobby.—lob/by-ist, n. 
lobe (lob), m. [F. lobe, < ML. lobus, < Gr. Xofés, lobe.] 
A roundish projection or division, as of an organ, a leaf, etc.; 
specif., the soft, pendulous lower part of the external ear.— 
lobed, a. Having a lobe or lobes; lobate; specif., in bot., 
of a leaf, having lobes or divisions extending less than half- 
way to the middle or the base.—lobe/let, n. A little lobe; 
a lobule. 
lo-be-lia (15-bé/lid), n. [NL.; from M. de Lobel (1538-1616), 
French botanist, physician to James I., of England.] Any 
of the herba- ¢ 
ceous plants 
constituting 
the genus 
Lobelia, com- 
prising many 
species, both 
wild and cul- 
tivated, with 
blue,red, 
yellow, or 
white flowers. 
—lo-be-li-a’- 
ceous (-li-a/- 
shius),a. Be- 
longing to 
the Lobelia- 
cex, or lobe- 
lia family of 
plants (also 
classed as be- 
longing to 
the Campa- 
nulacee). 
lob-lol-ly 
(lob/lol-i), n.; 
pl. loblollies 
(-iz). LCE. lob 
and obs. 
prov. lolly, 
broth, boiled food.] Thick gruel or spoon-meat (now 
prov. Eng.); also, thick mud, swampy ground, or a swamp 
(southern U. S.); also, a bumpkin or lout (now prov. Eng.). 
—lob/lol-ly=bay, m. An ornamental white-flowered thea- 
ceous shrub or small tree, Gordonia lasianthus, of the south- 
ern U.S. Seecut on following page. —lob/lol-ly=pine,n. A 
pine, Pinus tzda, of the southern U. S. 
lob-scouse (lob/skous), m. [Origin obscure: cf. loblolly.] 
A kind of stew made of meat, potatoes, onions, etc., or (at 


Lobelia (L. cardinalis, the Cardinal-flower). — 1, inflo- 
rescence; 2, lower part of stem; a, flower; b, stamen- 
tube inclosing pistil; c, pistil; d, upper part of pistil and 
stamen-tube; e, transverse section of fruit. 


as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
j, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


Lob’s pound 
sea) of salt meat, ship-biscuit, etc. [Prov. Eng. and nauti- 


cal. ] 

Lob’s (lobz) pound. [See 
lob.] Jail or prison (as, 
“Crowdero whom in irons 
bound, Thou basely 
threw’st into Lob’s pound”: 
Butler’s ‘“Hudibras,” i. 3); 
hence, any situation : of 
embarrassment or diffi- 
culty. [Now prov. Eng.] 

lob-ster (lob/ster), ”. [AS. 
loppestre, < L. locusta, 
lobster, also locust.] Any 
of various large, edible, 
marine, stalk-eyed decapod crustaceans of the suborder 
Macruraandesp. 
of the genus 
Homarus, hav- 
ing two enormous 
claws and a long 
abdomen or so- 
called tail; any 
of various similar 
crustaceans, as 
certain craw- 
fishes; also, a 
British soldier § 
(colloq.: orig. in 
allusion to the 
armor of cuiras- 
siers, later, as 
also in ‘boiled lobster,’ to the characteristic red coat); 
also, a gullible, foolish, or stupid person (slang).—lob/ster- 
ing, n. The process or business of catching lobsters. 

lob-ule (lob/il), m. [NL. lobulus, dim. of ML. lobus, E. 
lobe.| A small lobe; a subdivision of a lobe.—lob-u-lar 
(lob/a@-lar), a. 

lo-cal (16/kal), a. [F. local, < LL. localis, < L. locus, 
place.] Pertaining to or characterized by place, or position 
In space (as, local situation; ‘The poet’s pen. . . gives 
to airy nothing A local habitation and a name,”’ Shakspere’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” v. 1. 17); also, pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or restricted to a particular place or par- 
ticular places (as, local names; a local custom; ‘‘The whole 
neighborhood abounds with local tales, haunted spots, and 
twilight superstitions,” Irving’s ‘“Sketch-Book,’”’ Sleepy 
Hollow); also, pertaining to a town or a small district as 
distinguished from the entire state or country (as, local 
government; local option: see phrases following); also, 
pertaining to or affecting a particular part or particular parts, 
as of a system or object (as, a local disease, one which affects 
a particular part or organ of the body).—local color, the 
color belonging naturally to any particular object or part ina 
picture; hence, distinctive characteristics or peculiarities 
of a place or period as represented in literature, the drama, 
etc., or as observed in the reality (as, “Brought up among 
ancient customs and in picturesque cities, he yet found 
plenty of local color in the little Puritan metropolis”: H. 
James’s “Europeans,” i.).—local government, the adminis- 
tration of the local affairs of a town or district by its 
inhabitants, rather than by the state or country at large. 
—local option, a right of choice exercised by a minor 
political division, esp. as to whether the sale of liquor shall 
be permitted within its limits.—local train, a train which 
serves a certain limited district; an accommodation train. 
—lo’cal, n. One who or that which is local; one living or 
employed in a particular place or district; a newspaper item 
of local interest; a local train. 

lo-cale (19-kal’ or -kal’), nm. [For F. local, noun use of local, 
adj.: see local, a.] A place or locality, esp. with reference to 
events or circumstances connected with it. 

lo-cal-ism (16’kal-izm), n. Local character; attachment toa 
particular locality; provincialism; also, a local expression, 
custom, or the like. 

lo-cal-i-ty (15-kal/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [LL. localitas.] 
The state or fact of being local, or having place, or being ina 
place; also, the place in which a thing is or occurs, esp. the 


Flower of Loblolly-bay. 


American Lobster (Homarus americanus). 
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lo-cal-ly (16/kal-i), adv. 


lo-chi-a (16/ki-a or lok/i-a), n. pl. 


lock 


geographical place or situation (as, the locality of a mineral; 
the locality of a crime); a place, spot, or district, with or 
without reference to things or persons in it (as, “Feeling 
unsafe . . . in this locality, their colonels had led them into 
the new town”: Motley’s “(Dutch Republic,” v. 3); in 
phren., the faculty of recognizing and remembering places 
and locations. 


lo-cal-ize (l6/kal-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make local; 


fix in, or assign or restrict to, a particular place or locality. — 
lo’cal-iz-a-ble (-i-za-bl), a. —lo”cal-i-za/tion (-i-za’ shon), n. 
In a local manner or respect; with 
regard to place (as, to be far separated locally); also, in a 
particular place, or in particular places (as, outbreaks of the 
disease occurred Joctily) 


lo-cate (16/kat), v.; -cated, -cating. [L. locatus, pp. of locare, 


< locus, place.] 1. tr. To set, fix, or establish in a place, 
situation, or locality (as, towns located along a river; to 
locate one’s headquarters in New York); place; settle; 
also, to designate or determine the situation or limits of 
(chiefly U. S.: as, to locate a land-grant or a mining-claim) ; 
also, to discover the place or location of (as, “Udine keeps 
itself dark nowadays, and the Austrian sea-planes . . . find 
it easier to locate Venice,” H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and 
Britain at War,” ii. 1; to locate a leak in a gas-pipe); also, to 
refer (something), as by opinion or statement, to a particular 
place (as, to locate the garden of Eden in Babylonia). II. 
intr. To establish one’s self in a place; settle: as, “Beneath 
whatever roof they locate, they disturb the peace of mind 
and happiness of some confiding female” (Dickens’s “Pick- 
wick Papers,” xviii.)—lo-ca-tion (19-ka/shon), n. [L. 
locatio(n-).] The act of locating, or the state of being 
located; position, situation, or settlement in a place; hence, 
a place or situation occupied (as, a house in a fine location); 
a site (as, a location for a mill); a place of settlement or resi- 
dence (as, a good location for a doctor); also, a tract of land 
located, or of designated situation or limits (as, a mining 
location); in South Africa, a portion of land set apart for 
the residence of the natives; specif., in the moving-picture 
industry, the finding and securing of places, outside of the 
studio, affording suitable environment for photographing 
particular plays, incidents, etc.; hence, a place suitable or 
used for the purpose.—loc-a-tive (lok/a-tiv). In gram.: L 
a. Indicating place, or the place where or wherein: applied 
to a case in declension in Latin and some other languages, 
or to itsformsorconstructions. II. n. The locative case, or 
a word in that case.—lo-ca-tor (16/ka-tor), 7. 


loch (loch), m. [Gael.: cf. lowgh.] A lake (as, Loch Lo- 


mond); also, an arm of the sea, esp. when narrow or partially 
landlocked. [Sc.] 

[NL., < Gr. d}éxra, neut. 
pl. of Adxuos, pertaining to childbirth, < Xédxos, lying-in, 
childbirth.] In med., the liquid discharge from the uterus 
after childbirth. —lo’chi-al, a. 


lo-ci (16/si1), m. Plural of locus. 
lock! (lok), n. [AS. loce = D. lok = G. locke = Icel. lokkr, 


lock of hair.] A tress or portion of hair; pl., the hair of the 
head; also, sing., a flock or small portion of wool, cotton, 
flax, etc.; also, a quantity, esp. a small quantity, of any- 
thing (now Sc. and prov. Eng.: as, a lock of hay or straw; 
a lock of meal). 


lock? (lok), m. [AS. loc, fastening; from the root of AS. 


lican, D. luiken, Icel. laika, Goth. galakan, shut, close.] 
A contrivance for fastening or securing something; specif., 
an appliance for securing a door, gate, lid, drawer, or the like, 
in position when closed, and consisting of a bolt or system of 
bolts propelled and withdrawn by a mechanism operated by a . 
key or other device; also, a contrivance to keep a wheel from 
rotating, as in descending a hill; also, the mechanism in a 
firearm by means of which the charge is exploded; also, an 
inclosed portion of a canal, river, etc., with gates at each 
end, for raising or lowering vessels from one level to another; 
also, an air-tight chamber, or one of a series of such chambers, 
used in entering or leaving a compartment in which the 
air-pressure is above normal (cf. azr-lock); also, a locking 
or fastening together; a state of being locked or fas- 
tened together; also, any of various grapples or holds in 
wrestling.—lock?, v. I. tr. To fasten (a door, gate, etc.) 
by the operation of a lock; secure (a building, etc.) by so 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agOny, int, finite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


lockage 


fastening its doors, gates, or the like (often with up); 
to shut in a place fastened by a lock or locks, 
or restraint (with wp, in, etc.: as, to lock up silver in a 
safe; to lock a prisoner in a cell); hence, to inclose, surround, 
or hem in (as, a vessel locked in ice; “With eddying whirl 
the waters lock Yon treeless mound forlorn,” Holmes’s 
Agnes,” ii.); render secure or inaccessible, as if in a locked 
receptacle (as, “She would never mention his name, but 
kept it locked in her bosom’”’: Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” 
v.); invest (money) in something not readily convertible 
into cash (often with wp); hold fast in some condition 
(as, locked in sleep); also, to exclude by or as by a lock 
(usually with out: as, ‘Wherefore didst thou lock me forth 
to-day?” Shakspere’s “Comedy of Errors,” iv. 4. 98; “My 
heavy son . . . Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight 
out,” Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” i. 1. 145); hence, to 
subject (employees) to a lockout (with oud); also, to make 
fast or immovable by or as by a lock (as, to lock a wheel); 
fasten or fix firmly, as by engaging parts (often with wp); 
also, to join or unite firmly by interlinking or intertwining 
(as, to lock one’s arm through another’s arm; to lock hands 
together; two animals lock horns in combat); embrace 
closely (as, “Lock’d in each other’s arms we stood”: M. 
Arnold’s “Switzerland,” iii.); grapple in combat (as, “One 
glance . . . showed me Hands and his companion locked 
together in deadly wrestle’: Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island,” 
xxiii.); also, to move (a vessel) by means of a lock or locks, 
as in a canal; furnish with locks, asa canal. II. intr. To 
become locked (as, this door locks with a key, or will not lock); 
become fastened, fixed, or interlocked; also, to go or pass 
by means of a lock or locks, as a vessel. 

lock-age (lok’aj), n. The construction, use, or operation 
of locks, as in a canal or stream; the passing of a vessel 
through a lock or locks; also, works forming a lock, as in a 
canal or stream; locks collectively; also, the amount of 
elevation and descent effected by a lock or system of locks; 
also, toll paid for passage through a lock or locks. 

lock-er (lok’ér), n. One who or that which locks; also, a 
chest, drawer, compartment, closet, or the like, that may be 
locked; naut., a chest or compartment in which to stow 
things. 

lock-et (lok’et), n. [F. loquet, latch, catch, dim. of OF. loc, 
lock, from Teut., and akin to E. lock?.] A catch or fastening 
for a necklace or other ornamentf; also, a small case, as of 
gold, for holding a miniature portrait, a lock of hair, or other 
keepsake, and worn as an ornament, as on a necklace. 

lock-fast (lok/fast), a. Fastened or secured by a lock: as, 
“All the lockfast places had been broken open in quest of the 
chart” (Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xxv.). [Chiefly Sc.] 

lock-jaw (lok’j4), . In pathol., a form of tetanus in which 
the jaws become firmly locked together. 

lock-less (lok/les), a. Having no lock (for fastening, etc.). 

lock-out (lok/out), m. The act of locking out; the exclusion 
of persons from a place; esp., the refusal of an employer 
or employers to furnish work to employees, intended as a 
means of coercion. 

lock-smith (lok’/smith), nm. One who makes or mends locks. 

lock=step (lok/step), n. A mode of marching in very close 
file, in which the leg of each person moves with and closely 
behind the corresponding leg of the person ahead. _ ‘ 

lock=stitch (lok’stich), m. A sewing-machine stitch in which 
two threads are locked together at small intervals. 

lock-up (lok/up), m. The act of locking up, or the state of 
being locked up; also, a place for the temporary detention 
of persons under arrest; a jail. 

lo-co (l6’kd), a. [Sp.] Insane; crazy. [Western U. S.]— 
lo’co, n. Loco-weed; also, loco-disease.—lo’co, v. t.; 
~coed, -coing. To poison with loco-weed; hence, to make 
crazy. [Western U. S.]—1o/co=dis-ease’, n. A disease 
affecting the brain of animals, caused by eating loco-weed. 

lo-co-fo-co (16-k9-f0’k5), n.; pl. -cos (-k6z). [A made name 
for a self-lighting cigar or match, said to be < Joco- in loco- 
motive (erron. supposed to mean ‘self-moving’) + L. focus, 
hearth, fireplace.] A kind of self-lighting cigart; also, a 
friction-match}; also [cap.], in U. S. hist., a member of the 
radical (or ‘equal rights’) faction of the Democratic party in 
New York State about 1835; also, in disparagement, any 
Democrat of that period. 
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lo-co-mo-bile (16-kd-md/bil), a. [L. loco, abl. of locus, 
place, + mobilis, E. mobile.] Having the power of moving 
from place to place; self-propelled. 

lo-co-mo-tion (16-k6-md/shon), n. [L. loco, abl. of locus, 
place, + motio(n-), E. motion.} The act or power of moving 
from place to place: as, ‘““He began walking about the little 
room, as if such locomotion tended to bring him out of it” 
(J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” xxii.). 

lo-co-mo-tive (16-k9-md/tiv). [L. loco, abl. of locus, place, 
+ ML. motivus, E. motive.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
movement from place to place (as, the locomotive faculty; 
locomotive power); also, serving to produce such movement, 
or adapted for or used in locomotion (as, locomotive organs); 
also, having the power of locomotion; moving from place 
to place by its own powers of locomotion, as an animal; 
that is constantly traveling from place to place (as, “The 
Spanish troops . . . surrounded by their women, and con- 
stantly increasing swarms of children, coustituted a locomotive 
city of considerable population”: Motley’s “Dutch Repub- 
lic,” iv. 1); specif., moving or traveling by means of its own 
mechanism, as a machine or vehicle, esp. a steam-engine 
adapted to draw or move cars on a railroad. It. n. A 
locomotive engine, motor, or vehicle; esp., a locomotive 
engine or motor (commonly a Fosrtencinc) on wheels, used 
to draw or move cars on a railroad. 

lo-co-mo-tor (16-k6-m6/tor). [L. loco, abl. of locus, place, + 
motor, E. motor.] I. m. One who or that which has loco- 
motive power. II. a. Of or pertaining to locomotion.— 
locomotor ataxia, in pathol., a degenerative disease of the 
spinal cord, marked by loss of control over the muscular 
movements in walking and otherwise; tabes dorsalis.— 
lo-co-mo/to-ry (-td-ri), a. Pertaining to or having loco- 
motive power. 

lo-co=weed (16/k6-wéd), nm. [See loco.] Any of various 
fabaceous plants of the genera Astragalus, Aragallus, etc., 
of the western U. S., producing loco- 
disease in sheep, horses, etc. 

loc-u-lar (lok/a-lar), a. [See loculus.] 
Having one or more loculi, chambers, 
or cells: chiefly in composition, as in 
bilocular. Also loc’/u-late (-lat). 

loc-ule (lok/al), m. A loculus. 

loc-u-lose, loc-u-lous (lok/i-lés, -lus), 
a. [L. loculosus.| Divided into loculi 
or cells. 

loc-u-lus (lok/i-lus), ».; pl. -li (-li). 
[L., dim. of locus, place.] In ancient 
tombs, a compartment or recess, as for 
a body or an urn; in bot., zodl., and 
anat., a small compartment or cham- 
ber; a cell. 

lo-cum te-nens (l6/kum té/nenz). [ML., ‘(one) holding 
place.”] One temporarily holding the place or office of 
another; a deputy or substitute. —lo/cumste/nen-cy, n. 

lo-cus (l0/kus), n.; pl. loci (-si). [L., place.] A place; a 
locality; esp., a place or passage in a book or the like; the 
place in a text where a particular passage occurs, esp. as 
designated by part, chapter, volume, page, stanza, line, etc.; 
in math., a curve or other figure considered as generated by a 
moving point, line, or surface; the place of all the points, 
and of only those points, which satisfy a given condition. 

lo-cust (ld’/kust), m. [L. locusta, locust, also lobster: cf. 
lobster.| Any of the grasshoppers with short antennz which 
constitute the family Acridide, certain species of which 
migrate in large numbers, destroying vegetation, as Pachy- 
tylus migratorius and P. cinerascens, particularly destructive 
old-world spe- 
cies, and Me- 
lanoplus (or 
Caloptenus) 
spretus, 
which does 
great damage ,,. 
in western 
North Amer- Z of 
ica (‘Rocky Mountain locust’); also, any of various cica- 
das, as Cicada septendecim (‘seventeen-year locust’: see 
cicada); also, a thorny-branched, white-flowered American 


Loco-weed (Aragallus), 
with the fruit. 


Migratory Locust (Pachytylus migratorius), natural size. 
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fabaceous tree, Robinia pseudacacia, or its durable wood; 
any of various other trees, as the 
carob and the honey-locust. 
lo-cus-ta (1d-kus/ta), n.; pl. -t# (-té). 
[NL. use of L. locusta, E.locust.] In. 
bot., the inflorescence or spikelet of 
grasses. 
lo-cust=bean (l6/kust-bén), n. The 
fruit of the carob. 
lo-cu-tion (19-ki/shgn), n. [L. locu- 
tio(n-), < loqui, speak.] Speakingt 
or utterance}; also, speech as express- 
ing thought} (as, figures of locution); 
also, style of speech or verbal ex- 
pression, or phraseology (as, to be cacia), 
accustomed to the rustic locution); fower- 
also, a particular form of expression, or a phrase or ex- 
pression (as, unfamiliar or striking locutions; foreign locu- 
tions are observable in some localities). 
loc-u-to-ry (lok/i-té-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [MUL. locuto- 
rium, < L. locutor, speaker, < logui, speak.] A room or 
place in a monastery set apart for conversation. 
lode (ld), n. [AS. lad, way, course, carrying (see load), = 
OHG. leita, procession, = Icel. leidh, way, course; from a 
Teut. verb (AS. lithan, OHG. lidan, Icel. lidha, Goth. 
-leithan) meaning ‘go,’ whence also E. lead!.] A way or 
road (now prov. Eng.); also, a watercourse (now prov. 
Eng.); in mining, a vein-like metalliferous deposit; any 
body of ore with more or less definite boundaries separating 
it from the surrounding rocks.—lode/star, load/star, n. 
A star that shows the way; esp., the pole-star; hence, fig., 
something that serves as a guide, or on which the attention is 
fixed (as, “Lady Isabelle, whose looks had been for so many 
days his loadstar”: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xix.).— 
lode/stone, load/stone, n. A variety of magnetite which 
possesses magnetic polarity and attracts iron; a piece of 
this serving as a magnet; fig., something that attracts. 
lodge (loj), m. [OF. F. loge, orig. ‘leafy shelter’; from Teut. 
(cf. G. laube, arbor), and akin to E. leaf and lobby.] A 
small, slight or rude shelter or habitation, as of boughs, 
poles, skins, earth, rough boards, or the like (as, ‘‘So to the 
sylvan lodge They came, that like Pomona’s arbour smiled,”’ 
Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” v. 377; the lodges of the North 
American Indians); a booth, cabin, or hut; hence, a house 
used as a temporary abode, as in the hunting season; a 
house or cottage, as in a park or on an estate, occupied by a 
caretaker, gardener, or the like; in general, a place of abode 
or sojourn; the habitation of an animal, now esp. of a beaver 
or an otter; also, a workshop, esp. of masons or builderst; 
hence, the meeting-place of a branch of a secret society; 
the members composing the branch, or the meeting itself; 
a secret society as a whole.—lodge, v.; lodged, lodging. 
[OF. logier (F. loger), < loge.) 1. tr. To furnish with a 
habitation or quarters, esp. temporarily (as, ‘“The chief man 
. received us, and lodged us three days courteously”: 
Acts, xxviii. 7); serve as a habitation or shelter for, as a 
house does; shelter; harbor; specif., to furnish with a room 
or rooms in one’s house for payment, or have as a lodger; 
also, to put or deposit, as in a place, for storage or keeping 
(as, “I lay all night in the cave where I had lodged my pro- 
visions,”’ Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 1; “The marriage 
certificate . . . had been found . . . and carefully lodged 
in the hands of Lady Lothrop,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” xxx.); fix or implant (as, “With such thoughts . . . 
Lodged in his breast’: Milton’s “‘Paradise Regained,” i. 301); 
bring or send into a particular place or position (as, to lodge 
a bullet in one’s heart); vest (power, etc.); lay (information, 
a complaint, etc.) before a court or the like; also, to 
beat down or lay flat, as vegetation in a storm (see Shak- 
spere’s “Macbeth,” iv. 1. 55); also, to track (a deer) to its 
lair. II. intr. To have a habitation or quarters, esp. 
temporarily, as in a place or house; dwell, reside, or so- 
journ; specif., to live in hired quarters in another’s house; 
also, to have the seat, or be fixed or implanted, in something 
(as, “Sure something holy ledges in that breast”: Milton’s 
“Comus,” 246); come to rest, light, land, or be caught in a 
place or position (as, the kite lodged in a tree); also, of vege- 
tation, to be beaten down or laid flat.—lodge/a-ble, a. Suit- 
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able for lodging or dwelling in: as, ‘The house is oldfashioned 
and irregular, but lodgeable and commodious” (Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” after Oct. 4).—lodg’er, n. One 
who or that which lodges; esp., one who lives in hired 
quarters in another’s house.—lodg/ing, n. The act of one 
who or that which lodges; dwelling or abode; also, accom- 
modation in a house, esp. in rooms for hire (as, to furnish 
board and lodging); also, a place of abode, esp. a tem- 
porary one; pl., a room or rooms hired for residence in 
another’s house.—lodg’ing=house, n. A house in which 
lodgings are let, esp. a house other than an inn or hotel.— 
lodg’ment, lodge/ment, n. The act of lodging, or the 
state of being lodged; also, a lodging-place; lodgings; also, 
something lodged or deposited; milit., a position or foothold 
gained from an enemy, or an intrenchment made upon it. 
lod-i-cule (lod’i-kil), n. [L. lodicula, dim. of lodiz, coverlet.] 
In bot., one of the small scales outside of the stamens in the 
flower of grasses. 
lo-ess (ld/es, G. lés), n. [G. léss.] A loamy deposit, usually 
yellowish and calcareous, common in the Mississippi valley 
and in Europe and Asia. 
loft (léft), n. [AS. loft, from Scand.: cf. Icel. lopt, the air, 
sky, an upper room, and E. lift} and lift?.] The airf or skyT 
(cf. aloft): also, a floor or room above another, esp. that 
directly beneath the roof; an attic; the apartment over a 
stable, used for storing hay, straw, etc.; a gallery in a church, 
hall, etc.; any upper story of a warehouse or other mer- 
cantile building, or of a factory (U. S.); in golf, the slope of 
the face of a club backward from the vertical, tending to drive 
the ball upward; also, the act of lofting, or a lofting stroke. 
—loft, v. I. tr. To provide (a house, etc.) with a loft; 
in golf, to give loft to, as a club or its head; also, to hit (the 
ball) into the air or over an obstacle; also, to clear (an ob- 
stacle) thus. II. intr. In golf, to loft the ball.—loft/er, n. 
In golf, a lofting-iron. 
loft-i-ly (l6f/ti-li), adv. In a lofty manner.—loft/i-ness, n. 
loft-ing=i-ron (léf’ting-i”érn), nm. In golf, an iron-headed 
club used in lofting the ball. 
loft-y (léf/ti), a.; compar. loftier, superl. loftiest. [From 
loft.| Extending high in the air, or of imposing height (as, 
lofty mountains; lofty towers); tall (as, “The men . . . are 
of lofty stature, scarcely ever less than six feet in height’’: 
H. Melville’s ““Typee,” xxiv.); also, being high in the air, 
or at a great height (as, ‘“Then from his lofty stand on that 
high tree Down he alights’”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
iv. 395); fig., exalted in rank, dignity, or character (as, “Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity,” Isa. 
lvii. 15; lofty station or fame; lofty aims); elevated in style 
or sentiment, as writings, language, etc.; also, haughty, 
proud, or affectedly superior (as, lofty looks; a lofty con- 
tempt for others; “He . . . treated them with lofty toler- 
ation,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” i. 1). 
log! (log). [ME. logge; prob. imit.: cf. lob and clog.] I. n. 
An unhewn portion or length of the trunk ora large limb of a 
felled tree; fig., something inert or heavy; a stolid, dull, or 
stupid person; also, naut., a device for measuring the rate 
of a ship’s progress, consisting orig. of a thin quadrant of 
wood (‘log-chip’) let out into the water at 
the end of a long line (‘log-line’) unwound 
from a reel, the number of divisions (knots) 
of the line let out in a certain time in- 
dicating the number of nautical miles the 
ship is sailing per hour; also, the official 
record of a 
ship’s voy- a 
age; a. log-  2===== —= 
book. I = 
a. Made 
or built of , 
logs (as, a = 
log cabin; alog house); made - 
out of a log, as a canoe; also, 
of or pertaining to logs (as, 
a logboom, for confining float- 
ing logs or timber).—log!, . 
v.; logged, logging. I. tr. To = 
cut (trees) into logs; cut down Hog Cobia 
the trees or timber on (land); also, naué., to enter in a 
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ship’s log (or, in general, to set down or record); also, to enter 
the name of in the log as an offender, with a penalty attached, 
or to fine by such entry; also, to travel (a distance) according 
to the indication of the ship’s log. IN, intr. To cut down 
trees and get out logs from the forest for timber. 

log? (log or log), m. [Heb.] A Hebrew liquid and dry 
measure, equal to the seventy-second part of the bath and the 
fourth part of the cab respectively. 


- log? (log), v. ¢. or %.; logged, logging. [Perhaps imit.: cf. 


logan-stone.| To rock to and fro. [Prov. Eng.] 

lo-gan-ber-ry (16/gan-ber”i), .; pl. -berries (-iz). [From 
ets. Logan, of California, the originator.] The large, dark- 
red fruit of a plant which is a hybrid between a variety of 
blackberry and a variety of raspberry; also, the plant. 

lo-ga-ni-a-ceous (1§-ga-ni-a/shius), a. [NL. Logania, the 
typical genus; named from James Logan (1674-1751), of 
Philadelphia.] Belonging to the Loganiacez, a family of 
herbs, shrubs, and trees of tropical and subtropical regions, 
including the nux vomica tree and other plants with poisonous 
properties. 

log-an=stone, log-gan=stone (log/an-stin), n. [Cf. log3.] 
A rock so balanced on its base that it rocks to and fro readily, 
as under pressure of the hand or of the wind; a rocking-stone. 

log-a-ce-dic (log-a-é/dik). [LL. logawdicus, < Gr. doya- 
oudixds, < déyos, speech, prose, + dodh, song.] In ane. 
pros.: I. a. Composed of dactyls and trochees or of ana- 
pests and iambi, producing a movement somewhat sugges- 
tive of prose: as, logawdic verse. II. n. A logacedic verse. 

log-a-rithm (log’a-rithm or -rirHm), n. [NL. logarithmus, 
< Gr. )éyos, proportion, + dpiuds, number.] In math., 
the exponent of that power to which a fixed number (called 
the base) must be raised in order to produce a given number 
(called the antilogarithm); one of a tabulated series or 
system of such exponents, used for abridging computations. 
See characteristic, n., and mantissa.—log-a-rith/mic 
(-rith’mik or -rirH’mik), a.—log-a-rith/mi-cal-ly, adv. 

log=book (log’/buk), 2. Navwt., a book in which are officially 
recorded the indications of-the log, as well as the weather and 
other important particulars of a ship’s voyage; the record 
itself; hence, in general, a journal of travel; a record of 
proceedings. 

log=chip (log’chip), n. Nawt., the quadrant of wood at- 
tached to a log-line. See log!, n. 

loge (lozh), n. [F.: see lodge.] A box in a theater or 
opera-house. 

log’gan=stone, n. See logan-stone. 

logged (logd), p. a. Cut into logs, as trees; cleared, as 


[It., = E. lodge.] A gallery or arcade open to the air on at 
least one side, esp. one contained within the body of a build- 
ing at a height 
of one or more 
stories and 
serving as an 
open-air room. 
log-ging (log/- 
ing), mn. The 
process, work, 
or business of 
cutting down 
trees and get- 
ting out logs 
from the forest 
for timber. 
log-gy (log’i), a. 1” 
[Cf. log! and \ 
logy.| Thick; \at 


also, heavy; 
sluggish. 
[Chiefly prov. 
Eng. | 

log-ic (loj/ik), nm. [OF. F. logique, < ML. logica, < Gr. 
Aoyixn, prop. fem. of AoyiKds, pertaining to reason, < 
Néoyos, reason: see Logos.| The science of reasoning; a 
particular exposition of this science, or a treatise upon it; 
also, the system or principles of reasoning applicable to a 
particular branch of knowledge or study; also, reasoning 
or argumentation, or an instance of it (as, “‘Vociferated logic 
kills me quite,” Cowper’s “Conversation,” 113; ‘She could 
not cope with Lancelot’s quaint logic,’”’ Kingsley’s “Yeast,” 
iii.); also, logical propriety, as in reasoning or arguments; 
hence, reason or sound sense, as in utterances or actions; 
also, a means of proving or convincing (as, “A certain 
Grand Monarch ... writ upon his great guns—Ratio 
ultima Regum, The Logic of Kings”: Addison, in ‘‘Specta- 
tor,” 239); convincing force (as, the irresistible logic of 
facts).—log’i-cal, a. Of or pertaining to logic (as, logical 
terms; logical subtleties); according to the principles of 
logic (as, logical reasoning; a logical inference); hence, 
reasonable, or reasonably to be expected (as, war was the 
logical consequence of these conditions); also, reasoning 
in accordance with the principles of logic, or correctly, as a 
person, the mind, etc.—log-i-cal/i-ty (-kal/i-ti), log/i- 
cal-ness, n.—log/i-cal-ly, adv.—lo-gi-cian (19-jish’an), 7. 
One skilled in logic. 


land by the cutting of timber; also, inert or unwieldy, like | log-i-on (log/i-on), n.; pl. logia (-4). [Gr. Adyov, announce- 


a log; water-logged, as a vessel; also, stagnant, as water. 
log-ger (log’ér), m. One en- i 
gaged in logging, or cutting 
down trees and getting out 
logs from the forest; also, a 
machine for loading logs upon 
cars, etc.; also, a tractor em- 
ployed in logging, as for skid- 
ding the logs to the loader, and 
hauling them loaded on sledges 
out of the forest. 
log-ger-head (log/ér-hed), n. 
[Cf£. log!.] A large, thick head; 
hence, a thick-headed or stupid 
person; a blockhead; also, a 
ball or bulb of iron with a long 
handle, used, after being 
heated, to melt tar, heat li- 
quids, etc.; also, a rounded 
post in the stern of a whale- 
boat, around which the har- 
poon-line is passed; also, a 
large-headed marine turtle, NN 
Thalassochelys caretta, of the Logger (for loading logs). — a, 
PxtlamticlOcean; also, a. small t¢MPoraty paseor bridge over track; 
American shrike, Lanius ludo- d,_ sluing-table; e, hauling-ropes i 
vicianus (see butcher-bird).— 7,block tar fitting and ade noe: 
at loggerheads, contending h, h, guy-ropes. About 35 feet high. 
over differences of opinion; engaged in dispute. 
log-gia (loj/id, It. lod’ja), n.; pl. loggias, It. loggie (16d’ja). 


ment, oracle, < dédyos, speech: see Logos.| A traditional 
saying or maxim, as of a religious teacher; esp. [often cap. ], a 
saying of Jesus (used esp. with reference to sayings of Jesus 
contained in collections supposed to have been among the 
sources of the present Gospels, or to sayings ascribed to 
Jesus but not recorded in the Gospels). 

lo-gis-tic (l0-jis/tik), a. [Gr. Aoysorixds, < AoyiferPar 
reckon, calculate, < déyos, account, reckoning: see Logos. 
Pertaining to reckoning or calculation; also, pertaining to 
military logistics; in math., logarithmic; also, sexagesimal. 
—lo-gis/tics, n. The art of arithmetical calculation; also, 
the branch of military science concerned with transportation 
and supply, arrangements for campaigning, etc. 

log=line (log/lin),. Naut., the line of a log. See log}, n. 

logo-. Formof Gr. \éyos, word, speech, used in combination. 

log-o-gram (log’}-gram), nm. [See logo- and -gram.] A 
logogriph; also, a single character, or a combination of 
characters regarded as a unit, representing a whole word, 
as in shorthand. —log’o-gram-mat/ic (-gra-mat/ik), a. 

log-o-graph (log’9-graf), m. [See logo- and -graph.] A 
logogriph; also, a logogram, as in shorthand; also, an in- 
strument for recording spoken sounds. —log-o-graph/ic 
(-graffik), a. Of or pertaining to logography; also, consisting 
of characters or signs each representing a single word. —lo- 
gog-ra-phy (15-gog’ra-fi), n._ [See -graphy.] A method of 
printing employing types bearing words and syllables of 
frequent occurrence (cf. logotype); also, a method of report- 
ing without stenography, each of several reporters in suc- 
cession taking down a few words (in use in the French 
National Assembly, 1790-92). 
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log-o-griph (log/6-grif), n. [F. logogriphe, < Gr. déyos, 
is dibeiyhete fishing-basket, riddle.] A puzzle in which a 
certain word, and other words formed from any or all of its 
letters, must be guessed from indications given in a set of 
verses; also, an anagram, or a puzzle involving anagrams. 

lo-gom-a-chy (ld-gom/a-ki), n.; pl. -chies (kaze iGa: 
Aoyouwaxta: see logo- and -machy.] Contention about words, 
or in words merely; also, a game played with cards, each 
bearing one letter, with which words are formed. 

Log-os (log’os), n. [Gr. \dyos, word, speech, also reason, 
account, reckoning, proportion, < déyew, speak: see legion. ] 
In theol., Jesus Christ, the Divine Word (see John, i. 1, 14); 
the second person of the Trinity. : 

log-o-thete (log/6-thét), m. [LGr. Aoyodérns, auditor of 
accounts, < Gr. déyos, account, + réva, set.]  Orig., 
an auditor of accounts; hence, any of various officers of the 
Byzantine Empire, as the head of an administrative depart- 
ment; also, a chancellor; in the Gr. Ch., a lay officer acting 
as the representative of the patriarch of Constantinople at 
the Porte and elsewhere. ae 

log-o-type (log’6-tip), n. [See logo- and type.] In printing, 
a single type bearing two or more distinct (not combined) 
a or a syllable or word. Cf. ligature.—log’o-ty-py 

-ti-pi), n. 

log-roll (log’/rdl), v. [Back-formation from log-rolling.] 
I. tr. To procure the passage of (a bill) by log-rolling. 
II. intr. To engage in political log-rolling.—log’=roll’er, n. 

log=roll-ing (log/rd“ling), n. The action of rolling logs to a 
particular place; a joining of forces for the purpose of han- 
dling logs, as of a number of neighbors to assist one of them; 
hence, the combining of two or more persons to assist one 
of them, in consideration of like combined assistance in the 
interest of each of the others in return (used esp. with 
reference to legislators). 

log-wood (log/wud), mn. The heavy, brownish-red heart- 
wood of a West Indian and Central American cesalpiniaceous 
tree, Hzxematorylon cam- 
pechianum, much used in 
dyeing and to some ex- 
tent in medicine; also, 
the tree itself. 

Lonpiye (loZet) a) Gh. ea. 
loggy.] Heavy; sluggish; QYSWAPOy 
Giowll, |LO, Sal 

‘logy. [Gr.-doyla, < 
-Aéyos, speaking, one 
speaking, < éyev, speak, 
also pick, gather, tell, 
recount: see legion, and 
cf. Logos.| A noun ter- 
mination meaning ‘a & 
speaking,’ ‘discourse,’ @ 
‘account,’ ‘doctrine,’ 
‘science,’ as in astrology, 
eulogy, genealogy, physi- 
ology, tautology, teratology, 
theology, and numerous Branch with Fruits of Logwood. — a, in- 
other words, including Horescence) su Hower: 
many formed in English after this type. For other uses of 
-logy, of different meaning and history but all referable 
ultimately to Gr. héyev, see analogy, anthology, martyrol- 
oD, menology, micrology, misology, necrology, philology, 
rilogy. 

loin (loin), n. [OF. loigne, longe (F. longe), < L. lumbus, 
loin.] The part or parts of the body of man or of a quad- 
ruped animal on either side of the vertebral column, between 
the false ribs and the hip-bone (usually in pl., often, esp. in 
Biblical and poetic use, as denoting the part of the body which 
should be clothed or girded, or which is regarded as the seat 
of physical strength and generative power); also, a cut of 
meat from this region of an animal, esp. a portion including 
the vertebre of such parts.—loin/=cloth, n. A piece of 
cloth worn about the loins or hips, and often passing between 
the thighs, worn by natives of warm countries, commonly as 
the only garment. 

loi-ter (loitér), ». [ME., from Dutch: cf. mod. D. leuteren, 
wabble, trifle, loiter.] I. intr. To linger idly or aimlessly 
in or about a place or on one’s way (as, “Upon leaving the 
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house he loitered about the court-yard”: Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” vi. 7); also, to move or go in a slow or lagging 
manner (as, to loiter along; “Two schoolboys . . . paused 
to look at him as they loitered down the pavement,” Howells’s 
“Chance Acquaintance,” viii.); also, to waste time or dawdle 
over work, etc. (as, “Conscious how much the hand Of 
lubbard labour needs his watchful eye, Oft loit’ring lazily, if 
not o’erseen”: Cowper’s “Task,” iii. 401). IE. tr. To pass 
(time, etc.) in an idle or aimless manner: with away: as, to 
loiter away the hours. —loi/ter-er, n.—loi’ter-ing-ly, adv. 

loll (lol), ». [ME.; prob. imit.: cf. lull.] IL. intr. To 
recline or lean in a relaxed or indolent manner (as, to loll 
on a sofa or in an easy-chair; ‘Folding our hands within 
our arms, we both Joll’d upon the counter,” Sterne’s “ Senti- 
mental Journey,” The Gloves); lounge; also, to hang loosely 
or droopingly (as, a dog’s tongue lolls out; “babies with their 
little round heads lolling forward,” George Eliot’s “Adam 
Bede,” ii.). II. tr. To allow to loll, hang, or droop: as, 
a dog lolls out his tongue; “Gigantic sunflowers lolled their 
broad, jolly faces over the fences’’ (Irving’s “Tales of a Trav- 
eler,” iv. 4).—loll, n. The act or an act of lolling; also, 
one who or that which lolls. 

Lol-lard (lol/ard), n. [MD. lollaerd, mumbler, < lollen, 
mumble, hum.] One of the English or Scottish followers 
of John Wyclif (died 1384), regarded as heretics and at times 
persecuted, adherents of a widespread reform movement in 
the 14th and 15th centuries, partly religious and partly polit- 
ical and economic, and in some respects anticipating Protes- 
tantism and Puritanism. —Lol/lard-ry, Lol/lard-y,n. The 
principles of the Lollards, or adherence to them. 

loll-er (lol/ér), n. One who lolls; a lounger. 

lol-li-pop, lol-ly-pop (lol/i-pop), m. [Origin obscure.] A 
kind of taffy or other candy, often a piece on the end of a 
stick. 

lol-lop (lol’op), v. 7. [Extended form of loll.] To loll or 
lounge indolently; also, to bob, toss, or go with clumsy 
movements, as of something heavy. [Colloq.] 

Lom-bard (lom/bard or lum/-). [OF. F. Lombard, < L. 
Langobardi, Longobardi, pl.; from Teut.] I.. A member 
of a Germanic tribe which in the 6th century conquered the 
part of northern Italy thenceforth known as Lombardy; 
hence, one of the descendants of this tribe; a native or 
inhabitant of Lombardy; also, a bankerj or money-lendert 
(from the Lombard bankers in London: cf. Lombard Street, 
following). II. a. Pertaining to the Lombards or to Lom- 
bardy.—Lombard Street, a street in London, orig. occupied 
by Lombard bankers, famous as a financial center; hence, 
the London money-market or the body of London financiers. 
—Lom-bar’dic (-bir/dik), a. 

lo-ment (l0/ment), n. [L. lomentum, bean-meal, orig. as 
used in a cosmetic, < lavare (pp. lotus), wash.] In bot., a 
legume which is contracted 
in the spaces between the 
seeds, and breaks at matu- 
rity into one-seeded inde- 
hiscent joints. —lo-men-ta/- Loment. — The fruits of Meibomia 
ceous (-men-ta/shius), a. canescens (tick-trefoil). 

In bot., of the nature of a loment; loment-like; also, 
bearing loments.—lo-men-tum (l9-men/tum), n.; pl. -ta 
(-té). [L.] In bot., a loment. 

Lon-don (lun’don) smoke. A dark, dull gray color. 

lone (l6n), a. [For alone.] Being alone, unaccompanied, 
or solitary (as, a lone traveler; alone survivor; the lone star 
of Texas, the single star used as a device upon the seal, etc., 
of that State, the ‘Lone Star State’); also, unmarried or 
having lost the husband or wife (as, ‘“‘a poor lone woman,” 
Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” ii. 1. 85: now chiefly prov. or’ 
humorous); also, standing apart, or isolated, as a house; 
lonely, as in situation (poetic: as, “Bokhara, and lone 
Khiva in the waste,” M. Arnold’s ‘“‘Sohrab and Rustum”’); 
also, lonesome, as in feeling. 

lone-li-ly (J6n/li-li), adv. In a lonely manner.—lone/li- 
ness, n. ‘The state or the feeling of being lonely. 

lone-ly (l6n/li), a.; compar. lonelier, superl. loneliest. Lone, 
solitary, or without company (as, “I go alone, Like to a 
lonely dragon, that his fen Makes fear’d and talk’d of more 
than seen”: Shakspere’s “Coriolanus,” iv. 1. 30); esp., 
destitute of sympathetic or friendly companionship, inter- 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, 
Glect, agony, inté, Gnite; 
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course, or relationships (as, “Now a lonely man Wifeless 
and heirless,” Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 1359; a 
lonely exile; a lonely old age); also, standing apart, or 
isolated (as, a lonely tower, peak, or tree); esp., remote from 
men or from places of human habitation or resort (as, a 
lonely spot; a lonely road; lonely seas); little frequented, 
or unfrequented, or desolate; also, affected with, charac- 
terized by, or causing a depressing feeling of being alone (as, 
to feel lonely; a lonely heart or mood; a lonely prospect); 
lonesome. 

lone-ness (ldn’nes), n. Lone condition; loneliness. 

lone-some (lén’/sum), a.; compar. lonesomer, superl. lone- 
somest. Lone or solitary; also, more commonly, lonely, 
esp. depressingly lonely, in situation (as, a lonesome road; 
“In November days, When vapours rolling down the valleys 
made A lonely scene more lonesome,’ Wordsworth’s “Influ- 
ence of Natural Objects,’ 18); also, lonely in feeling, or 
depressed by solitude or by a sense of being alone (as, to be 
or feel lonesome); attended with or causing such a state of 
feeling (as, a lonesome journey; lonesome surroundings).— 
lone’/some-ly, adv.—lone’/some-ness, 7. 

long! (léng), a. [AS. lang, long, = D. and G. lang = Icel. 
langr = Goth. laggs, long; akin to L. longus, long.] Having 
considerable or great extent from end to end (as, a long line; 
a long distance); not short; relatively much extended (as, 
a long arm); tall (now chiefly colloq. or humorous: as, 
“Like all lank men, my long friend had an appetite of his 
own,” H. Melville’s “Omoo,” xxxiv.); having the greatest 
dimension unusually great in proportion; of the head or 
skull, of more than ordinary length from front to back 
(cf. long-headed); also, having considerable or great extent 
in duration (as, a long while); having considerable or great 
extension from beginning to end, as a series, enumeration, 
account, book, etc.; not brief; also, having a specified ex- 
tension in space, duration, etc. (as, 5 feet long); also, con- 
tinuing too long; lengthy; tedious; also, beyond the normal 
extension in space, duration, quantity, etc. (as, a long dozen, 
thirteen; a Jong ton, a ton of 2,240. pounds); also, extending 
to a great distance in space or time (as, a long sight; a long 
look forward; a long memory); having a long time to run, 
as a promissory note; also, distant or remote in time (as, 
a long date); also, in pros. and phonetics, occupying a rela- 
tively long time in utterance, as vowels or syllables (used 
commonly in English orthoépy to note the sounds of a, e, 
i, 0, u exemplified in the words fate, me, pine, note, lute); 
also, in com., well supplied, as with some commodity or stock; 
hence, depending for profit on a rise in prices.—in the long 
run, after a long course of experience; in the final result.— 
long measure, the system of units ordinarily used in meas- 
uring length: 12 lines=1 inch; 12 inches=1 foot (30.48 
centimeters); 3feet=1 yard; 54 yards=1 rod, pole, or perch; 
40 rods=1 furlong; 8 furlongs=1 statute or land mile (5,280 
feet or 1,609.3 meters); 3 miles=1 league.—long primer. 
See under’ primer?.—long!, n. Something that is long; 
a long time (as, before long; for long); in pros. and phonetics, 
a long sound or syllable.—long!, adv. [AS. lange, longe.] 
For or through a great extent of space or, esp., time (as, a 
‘long-extended row; a reform long advocated); also, for or 
throughout a specified extent, esp. of time (as, how long did he 
stay?); also, in elliptical expressions, gone, occupying, de- 
laying, etc., a long or a specified time (as, don’t be long; 
how long will you be?); also, for emphasis, after nouns de- 
noting a period of time, throughout the whole length (as, 
all summer long; the whole night long); also, at a point of 
time far distant from the time indicated (as, long before; 
long since).—so (or as) long as, provided that. 

long? (léng), v. 7. [AS. langian, grow long, have desire, 
appar. < lang, E. long!.] To have a prolonged or unceasing 
desire, as for something not immediately (if ever) attainable 
(as, “Wherefore is . . . life [given] unto the bitter in soul; 
Which long for death, but it cometh not?” Job, iii. 21); 
in general, to have an earnest or strong desire (as, “I long’d 
so heartily then and there, To give him the grasp of fellow- 
ship”: Tennyson’s “Maud,” i. 13. 2). 

long® (l6ng), adv. Same as along!. [Archaic or prov. ] 

long’ (léng), v. 7. [ME. longen, langen, < AS. gelang, 
belonging, owing: cf. along! and belong.| To belong; per- 
tain: commonly with to or unto: as, “He... bade his 
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folk to bring Such feast as longed unto a mighty king” 
(W. Morris’s “Jason,” v. 190). [Obs. or archaic; now 
Nong taken as a shortened form of belong, and printed 
ong. 

lon-gz-val, lon-gze-vous (lon-jé/val, -vus), a. See longeval. 

lon-gan (long’/gan), n. [Chinese lwng-yen, ‘dragon’s eye.’] 
The lichi-like fruit of a sapindaceous tree, Nepheliwm longa- 
Hee cultivated in China and the East Indies; also, the tree 
itself. 

lon-ga-nim-i-ty (long-ga-nim/i-ti), n. [LL. longanimitas, < 
longanimis, long-sutfering, patient, < L. longus, long, + 
animus, mind.|] Long-suffering; forbearance; patience. 
[Now rare.]—lon-gan-i-mous (long-gan/i-mus), a. Long- 
suffering; patient. [Rare.] 

long-beard (léng/bérd), n. A man with a long beard; also, 
a bellarmine; also, Florida moss. 

long=boat (léng/bot), n. Naut., the largest and strongest 
boat belonging to a sailing-vessel: as, “The Captain called 
in at one or two ports, and sent in his long-boat for pro- 
visions” (Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 8). 

long-bow (l6ng’bo), n. The bow drawn by hand and dis- 
charging a long feathered arrow: distinguished from cross- 
bow.—to draw the longbow, fig., to tell exaggerated stories; 
make exaggerated statements: as, “At speaking truth per- 
haps they are less clever, But draw the long bow better now 
than ever” (Byron’s “Don Juan,” xvi. 1). [Colloq.] 

eros (léng’kl6éth), nm. A fine, soft-finished cotton 
cloth. 

long=drawn (léng/dran), @. Drawn out or prolonged to 
great length (as, a long-drawn sigh; a long-drawn narrative) ; 
hence, in general, long (as, “the long-drawn aisle’: Gray’s 
“Elegy,” x.). 

longe (lunj), nm. and v. Same as lunge?. 

long=eared (léng/érd), a. Having long ears or ear-like parts; 
fig., asinine. 

lon-ge-ron (lon/je-ron, F. lé6n-zhé-rén), n. [F.] In aéro- 
nautics, a main longitudinal brace or support on an aéro- 
plane. 

lon-ge-val, lon-ge-vous (lon-jé/val, -vus), a. [L. longzvus, 
< longus, long, + xvum, age.] Long-lived; living to a 
great age.—lon-gev/i-ty (-jev/i-ti), n. [LL. longzvitas.] 
Long life, or great duration of life (as, “‘a medicine that 
shall preserve him . . . until the utmost term of patriarchal 
longevity’: Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven Gables,” 
xvili.); also, length or duration of life (as, the average 
longevity of human beings or of animals). : ; 

long-hand (léng’hand), n. Writing of the ordinary kind, 
in which the words are written out in full: distinguished from 
shorthand. 

long=head-ed (léng/hed’ed), a. Having a long head; 
dolichocephalic; also, of great discernment or foresight, far- 
seeing, or shrewd (as, “Mr. Kobbock, who was very long- 
headed, with more than a common man’s portion of under- 
standing”: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xxvii.).—long’= 
head/ed-ness, 7. : , . 

long-horn (léng/hérn), n. Any of various animals with long 
horns or horn-like appendages; esp., an animal of any of 
certain breeds of cattle with unusually long horns. | 

longi-. Form of L. longus, long, used in combination. 

lon-gi-cau-date (lon-ji-ka/dat), a. [L. longus, long, 
cauda, tail.] Having a long bs 
tail. 

lon-gi-corn (lon/ji-kérn). 
[NL. longicornis, < L. 
longus, long, +, cornu, 
horn.] I. a. Having long 
antenne, as beetles of the 
group Longicornia; belong- 
ing to this group. I. n. 
A longicorn beetle. 

long-ing (léng/ing), n. The 
act or feeling of one who 
longs; prolonged, unceasing, 
or earnest desire, or an in 
stance of it: as, “‘the restless, 
unsatisfied longing’ (Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline,” il. 
5).—long/ing, p. a. That 
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Longicorn Beetle (Callidium anten- 
natum). (Vertical line shows natural 
size.) 
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longs; having a prolonged or earnest desire; also, charac- 
terized by or showing such desire (as, a longing look).— 
long’/ing-ly, adv. 4 7 
lon-gin-qui-ty (lon-jing’kwiti), nm. [L. longinqutas, < 
longinquus, long, distant, remote, < longus, long.] Great 
length, extent, or duration; also, distance or remoteness. 
[INow rare. ] 

lon-gi-pen-nate (lon-ji-pen’at), a. 
penna, wing.| Having long wings. a 
lon-gi-ros-tral, lon-gi-ros-trate (lon-ji-ros/tral, -trat), a. 
[L. longus, long, + rostrum, beak.] Having a long beak or 
bill. 

long-ish (léng/ish), a. Somewhat long. — + fa 
lon-gi-tude (lon’ji-tid), n. [L. longitudo (longitudin-), 
length, < longus, long.] Length (now chiefly humorous: 
as, “a rusty sword of immense longitude,” Hawthorne’s 
“Twice-Told Tales,’’ Howe’s Masquerade); in geog., distance 
east or west on the earth’s surface, measured by the angle 
contained between the meridian of a particular place and 
some prime meridian, as that of Greenwich, England; in 
astron., the arc of the ecliptic measured eastward from the 
vernal equinoctial point to the foot of the circle of latitude 
drawn through the object, as a star, whose position is in 
question (‘celestial longitude’).—lon-gi-tu/di-nal (-ti/di- 
nal), a. Of or pertaining to longitude or length (as, longt- 
tudinal distance; longitudinal measure); also, extending in 
the direction of the length of a thing (as, a flag with longi- 
tudinal stripes); running lengthwise; in zodl., pertaining 
to or extending along the long axis of the body, or the direc- 
tion from front to back or head to tail; in geog. and astron., 
pertaining to longitude. —lon-gi-tu/di-nal-ly, adv. 

long=legged (léng/legd or -leg”ed), a. Having long legs.— 
long’=legs, n. A long-legged person or animal; specif., a 
daddy-long-legs. 

long=lived (léng/livd), a. Having a long life, or living a long 
time (as, long-lived animals or plants); also, lasting long (as, 
a long-lived soap-bubble; a long-lived scandal). 

long-ly (l6ng/li), adv. At or to a great or considerable length 
(now rare); also, for a long timef (as, “You look’d so longly 
on the maid”: Shakspere’s ‘“Taming of the Shrew,’’ i. 1. 170). 

long=moss (léng’més), m. Same as Florida moss. 

long-ness (léng/nes), m. Length. 

Lon-go-bard (long’g6-bird), n. and a. [L. Longobardi, pl.] 
Same as Lombard.—Lon-go-bar/dic (-bar/dik), a. 

long-shanks (l6éng’shangks), n. A long-legged person; 
[cap.]a nickname given to Edward I., king of England (1272- 
1307), because of his long legs; also [1. c.], a stilt (bird). 

long-shore (léng/shor), a. [For alongshore.| Existing, 
found, or employed along the shore: as, longshore fisheries; 
longshore laborers.—long’shore’/man (-man), n.; pl. -men. 
A man employed along the shore; esp., a man employed on 
the wharves of a port, as in loading and unloading vessels. 

long=sight-ed (léng’si’ted), a. Far-sighted; hypermetropic; 
also, having great foresight; foreseeing remote results.— 
long’=sight/ed-ness, 7. 

long-some (léng’sum), a. [AS. langsum.] Long; lengthy; 
tedious. [Archaic or prov. Eng. and Sc. ] 

long-spur (léng’sper), m. Any of various fringilline birds 
of the genus Calcarius, inhabiting northerly regions and 
characterized by a long, spur-like hind claw, as C. lapponicus, 
of Europe, Asia, and 

America (‘Lapland long- 
spur’), and C. pictus, an 
American species with 
black, white, and yellow- 
ish markings. 

long=stop (léng/stop), n. 
In cricket, a fielder who 
stands behind the wicket- 
keeper to stop balls that 
pass him. 

long=suf-fer-ing (léng/- 
suf/ér-ing), n. Long and 
patient endurance of in- 
jury or provocation: as, “Put on therefore, as the elect 
of God ... humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffer- 
ing” (Col. iii. 12).—long’=suf’fer-ing, a. Enduring injury 
or provocation long and patiently: as, “Various were the 


[L. longus, long, + 


Lapland Longspur. 
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excesses committed by the insubordinate troops . . . upon 
the long-suffering inhabitants’ (Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” iii. 9). , 

long=tongued (léng/tungd), a. Having a long tongue; 
fig., talking much or too much, garrulous, or tattling (as, “a 
long-tongued babbling gossip”: Shakspere’s “Titus Androni- 
cus,” iv. 2.150). 

lon-gueur (l6n-gér), n. [F., lit. ‘length,’ < long, < L. longus, 
long.] A long or tedious passage in a book, play, or the 
like: usually in pl. ; 

long=waist-ed (léng/was’ted), a. Comparatively long from 
neck to waist-line, as a person or a garment. 

long-ways (léng/w4z), adv. Longwise; lengthwise. 

long=wind-ed (léng/win’ded), a. Capable of long-continued 
exertion without being out of breath (as, ‘“These horses are 

. remarkably stout and long-winded”: Irving’s ‘Captain 

Bonneville,” xxxiv.); hence, talking or writing at tedious 
length, as persons; also, continued to a tedious length in 
speech or writing (as, a long-winded homily; “a long- 
winded epistle,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 30). 
—long’=wind/ed-ly, adv.—long/=wind’/ed-ness, n. 

long-wise (léng/wiz), adv. Lengthwise. 

loo (1d), n. [Short for lanterloo.| A game at cards in which 
forfeits are paid into a pool; also, the forfeit or sum paid 
into the pool; also, the fact of being looed.—loo, ». t.; 
looed, looing. To subject to a forfeit at ioo. 

loo-by (l6/bi), ”.; pl. -bies (-biz). [ME. loby: cf. lob.] An 
awkward, clownish fellow; alout. [Now chiefly prov. Eng.] 

loof! (léf), n. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. lofi, also Goth. léfa, 
Se the hand.] The palm of the hand. [Sc. and north. 
Eng. 

loof? (lf), mn. Same as luff. 

loo-fah (16/fa4), m. [Ar. liafah.] Any of the tropical cucur- 
bitaceous plants constituting the genus Luffa; also, the fruit 
of such a plant, which contains a mass of coarse, strong fibers; 
also, this fibrous mass, used, when dried, as a sponge (‘vege- 
table sponge’). 

look (luk), v. 2. [AS. lécian = OS. lécon, look: cf. G. lugen, 
look out, spy.] To fix the eyes upon something or in some 
direction in order to see (as, “I looked, and, lo, a Lamb stood 
on the mount Sion,” Rey. xiv. 1; “He looked this way and 
that way,” Ex. ii. 12); glance or gaze, often in a manner 
specified (as, to look questioningly or kindly at a person; 
“Latterly Sam Buckley and Cecil Mayford have been look- 
ing at one another like cat and dog,” H. Kingsley’s ‘‘Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” xxxi.); use the sight in seeking, searching, examin- 
ing, watching, etc. (as, to find a thing without looking; 
to look through or over papers: see to look for and to look out, 
following); fig., to direct the mental regard or attention (as, 
look at the facts; look into the matter carefully); direct the 
expectations or hopes (esp. with for or to: see to look for and 
to look to, following); also, to have a prospect or outlook, 
or afford a view (as, the room or the window looks upon the 
street); face or front (as, the house looks to the east); fig., 
to tend, as in bearing or significance (as, conditions look 
toward war; the latest reports look that way); also, to appear 
or seem (as specified) to the eye (as, to look pale; a tree 
looking like an elm); fig., to seem to the mind (as, the case 
looks promising; such proceedings will not look well; it 
looks as if he might succeed).—to look after, to follow with 
the eye, as a person or thing moving away; also, to look 
for or seek, as something desired; also, to keep an eye upon, 


watch, attend to, or take care of (as, to look after one’s | 


interests; to look after a child); also, to look forward tot 
or expect} (as, “looking after those things which are coming 


on the earth”: Luke, xxi. 26).—to look for, to seek, or, 


search for, as a person or thing; also, to look forward ex- 
pectantly to, anticipate, or expect (as, to look for a coming 
Messiah; “Where all is given, much is looked for in return,” 
Cooper’s “Spy,” viii.).—to look in, to take a look or glance 
into a place; hence, to come in for a brief call or visit.— 
to look on, to look or gaze as a mere spectator: as, to look 
on at a dance or a game of cards.—to look out, to look 
forth, as from a window or a place of observation; hence, 
to be on the watch, or on one’s guard; watch vigilantly, 
as for something feared (as, to look out for squalls, or for 
trouble); also, to take watchful care (with for: as, to look 


out for one’s self or one’s own welfare).—to look to, to direct — 
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the glance or gaze to; also, to give attention to, attend to, 
or take care of (as, “A man who has the affairs of such a great 
bank as ours to look to, must be up with the lark”: Thack- 
eray’s “Newcomes,” lxvi.); give watchful heed to; also, to 
direct the expectations or hopes to, as for something desired 
(as, to look to a person for aid); also, to look forward expect- 
antly to (as, “He looks to distant storms; He hears the 
thunder ere the tempest low’rs”: Cowper’s “Table Talk,” 
495).—to look up, to direct the eyes upward; also, to cheer 
upt; also, to rise in amount or value, advance, or improve 
(colloq.: as, “It was a nice sickly season . . . In commer- 
cial phrase, coffins were looking wp,” Dickens’s “Oliver 
Twist,” vi.).—look, v.¢. To look at, view, inspect, or exam- 
ine (now prov. Eng. and Sc., except in phrases: as, to look 
a person over, in the face, or up and down; to look a book 
through hastily); also, to look for, or seek (now prov. Eng., 
except as with up or out: as, to look a word up in the dic- 
tionary; to look up a friend at his home; “Let Pharaoh 
look out a man discreet and wise,’”’ Gen. xli. 33); also, to 
express or suggest by looks (as, “You need not look such 
impotent malice,” Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,” 
iv.; to look daggers at a person, to cast looks as of deadly 
hostility at him); also, to bring, put, etc., by looks (as, to 
look one out of countenance; “a pair of eyes which could have 
looked down the boldest mesmerist in three seconds,” Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘Yeast,” xv.).—look, n. The act or an act of looking; 
a glance or gaze (as, a look of inquiry); a visual search or 
examination (as, a careful look through a house or over 
documents); also, way of looking or appearing to the eye, 
or, fig., to the mind (as, the look of the sky; to have the look 
of an honest man; the affair has an unpleasant look); aspect; 
pl., the ways collectively in which something appears, or 
the general aspect (as, to consider looks rather than enduring 
qualities; to like the looks of a place, or of a book); specif., 
personal appearance, as to comeliness, pleasingness, health, 
etc. (as, to be vain of one’s looks; good looks; his looks are 
in his favor). 

look-er (luk/ér), n. One who looks.—look/er=on/’, n.; pl. 
lookers-on. One who looks on; a spectator. 

look=in (luk/in), n. A glance.in; a hasty glance; hence, 
a brief visit; also, a chance of success, as in a horse-race 
(slang); a chance to participate, as insome venture (slang). 

look-ing=glass (luk/ing-glas), n. A mirror made of glass 
with a metallic or amalgam backing; also, such glass as a 
material. 

look-out (luk-out’ or lik/out), n. The act of looking out; 
a watch kept, as for something that may come or happen 
(as, to keep a sharp lookout; to be on the lookout for an 
attack, signal, or opportunity); also, a person or party 
stationed or employed to keep such a watch (as, ‘“‘There was 
nothing to do but steer the ship, and relieve the ‘look-outs’ 
at the mast-heads”: H. Melville’s ““Omoo,” ix.); also, a 
station or place from which a watch is kept; also, view, 
prospect, or outlook; also, the proper object of one’s watch- 
ful care or concern (colloq.: as, his risk is his own lookout, 
‘Never you mind what I took her for; that’s my look-out,” 
Dickens’s ‘“Hard Times,” iii. 3). 

loom! (lém), ». [ME. lome, < AS. geléma, tool, imple- 
ment: cf. heirloom.] A tool or implement (now Sc. and 
north. Eng.); also, an open vessel, as a bucket (now Sc.); 
also, a machine or apparatus for weaving yarn or thread into 
a fabric; hence, the art or the process of weaving (as, “a 
splendid silk of foreign loom”: Tennyson’s “Geraint and 
Enid,” 686); also, the part of an oar between the blade and 
the handle, or between the rowlock and the hand.— 
loom!, v.¢. To weave on a loom. , 

loom? (lém), v. 7. [Origin uncertain.] To appear indistinctly, 
or come into view in indistinct and enlarged form (as, 
“We could just descry the ridge . . . looming dimly through 
the mists”: H. Melville’s “Typee,” v.); hence, to rise before 
the vision with an appearance of great or portentous size 
(often fig.: as, “These measures were taken at a time when 
a danger of the greatest magnitude was looming on the hori- 
zon,” Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” i.; trifles 
loom large to an anxious mind).—loom?, n. A looming 
appearance, as of something seen indistinctly at a distance 
or through a fog: as, the loom of an iceberg in a ship’s path. 

loom? (lém), m. [From Scand.] A loon (bird); also, a 
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guillemot.—loom/er-y, n.; pl. -ies (-iz). A breeding-place 
of looms or guillemots. 

loon! (lén), m. [ME. lowen, loun; origin uncertain.] A 
worthless, sorry, lazy, or stupid fellow (used opprobriously, 
often without precise meaning: as, ‘thou cream-faced loon!” 
Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” v. 3. 11: now archaic, prov., or 
colloq.); also, a worthless or loose woman (Sc.); also, a 
peasant, or person of low condition (archaic or Sc.: as, 
“The lairds are as bad as the loons,” Scott’s “Rob Roy,” 
xxvi.); in general, a man or fellow (chiefly Sc.); also, a boy 
or lad (chiefly Sc.). ; 
loon? (lén), n. [Var. of loom?.] Any of the large, fish- 
eating, web-footed diving birds of the northern hemisphere 
constituting the genus Colymbus (or Urinator or Gavia), as 
C. torquatus (or imber P 
or immer), the great 
northern diver, which 
is noted for its loud, 
wild cry; sometimes, 
any of various other 
birds, as the crested 
grebe and the little 
grebe. 

loo-ny (l6/ni). [For 
luny, < lunatic.] I. a. 
Lunatic; crazy; also, 
extremely or sense- ; 
lessly foolish. [Slang. ] 
II. n.; pl. -nies (-niz). 
A lunatic. [Slang.]— 
loo/ni-ness, 7. 

loop! (lép), n. [ME. 
loupe: cf. DOD. luip, Se 
watch, ambush.] A - 
small or narrow open- Loon, or Great Northern Diver (Colymbus 
° 5 A torquatus). 

ing, as in a wall; a 

loophole: as, “Stop all sight-holes, every loop ’’(Shakspere’s 
“1 Henry IV.,” iv. 1.71). [Archaic.] 

loop? (lép), m. [F. lowpe.] A ball-like pasty mass of iron, 
as that produced in the puddling process preparatory to the 
making of a bloom.—loop?, v. 7. To form a loop. 

loop? (lép), m. [ME. lowpe: cf. Gael. and Ir. lub, loop, 
bend.] A folding or doubling of a portion of a cord, lace, 
ribbon, etc., upon itself, so as to leave an opening between 
the parts, or the portion so doubled, esp. when fastened at 
the ends; also, a curved piece or a ring of metal, wood, etc., 
used for the insertion of something, or as a handle, or other- 
wise; also, anything shaped more or less like a loop, as a 
line drawn on paper, or a part of a letter or character, or a 
part of a course or path, as of a river, a railroad, a line of 
motion, etc. (as, ‘‘Write a more distinct current hand... 
open the loops of your I’s,” Scott’s “Rob Roy,” i.; “He set 
out, got half way, described a loop, turned, and went back 
again,” Dickens’s ‘Our Mutual Friend,” iii. 10); sometimes, 
an upright or vertical turn or revolution, as in the track of an 
amusement railway or in the course of an aéroplane flight 
(see to loop the loop, below); in physics, the part of a vibrat- 
ing string of a musical instrument, column of air in an organ- 
pipe, or the like, between two adjacent nodes; also, an anti- 
node; in wireless teleg. and teleph., a loop aérial.—loop 
aérial or loop antenna, in wireless teleg. and teleph., a type 
of aérial or antenna consisting of a number of turns of wire 
looped or wound round a square, circular, or other frame, 
and used esp., in a room, office, etc., as a substitute for the 
outdoor aérial or antenna.—loop’, v.¢. To form into a loop 
or loops; make a loop or loops in; also, to infold or encircle 
in or with something arranged in a loop (as, to loop a finger 
with a string); also, to fasten by forming into a loop, or by 
means of something formed into a loop; also, to provide with 
a loop or loops, as a garment; also, to pass round or move 
through (a loop-like course: see phrase following).—to 
loop the loop, to pass round the inner side of a path or track 
which rises, turns back circularly overhead, and forms an 
upright loop, as in an amusement railway; also, of an aéro- 
plane or its occupant, to traverse a course which makes a 
complete vertical revolution.—loop?, v.27. To make or form 
a loop or loops; specif., to move by forming loops, as a 
measuring-worm.—loop/er, . One who or that which 
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loophole 978 lope 


loops something or forms loops; specif., a measuring-worm. 
loop-hole (lép/hdl), ». [See loop!.] A small or narrow 
opening, as in a wall, for looking through, or for admitting 
light and air, or particularly, in a fortification, for the dis- 
charge of missiles against an enemy outside; in general, an 
opening or aperture; fig., an outlet, or means of escape or 
evasion (as, “Alva had been turning over the laws and 
regulations of the order, but could find no loophole’: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 2).—loop’hole, ». t.; -holed, 
-holing. To furnish with loopholes; as, ‘‘a stout log-house 
. . . loopholed for musketry on every side” (Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,”’ xvi.). 
loop=stitch (lép/stich), n. In sewing, a kind of stitch form- 
ing a loop caught down at the point of doubling; chain- 
stitch; in crocheting, a kind of stitch in which projecting 
loops are formed on the surface of the work. 
loop-worm (lép/wérm), n. A looper or measuring-worm. 
loop-y (ld’pi), a. [See loop?.] Full of loops; fig., crafty 
or deceitful (Sc.). 
loose (lds), a.; compar. looser, superl. loosest. [From Scand.; 
= Icel. Jauss, loose, free, empty, = D. and G. los, loose, 
free, = AS. léas, free from, without (see -less), = Goth. 
laus, empty, without; akin to E. loss.] Free from 
bonds, fetters, or restraint (as, to get one’s hand loose; 
to set animals loose); free or released from fastening or 
attachment (as, a loose end; a few pages have come loose); 
uncombined, as a chemical element; not bound together, 
as papers or flowers; not put up in a package or other 
container (as, loose coffee; loose milk); unemployed or 
unappropriated (now collog.: as, loose funds); also, not 
firmly or rigidly fixed in place (as, a loose tooth); also, not 
tightly drawn, as reins; lacking tension, slack, or relaxed; 
not fitting closely, as garments; also, not close or compact 
in structure or arrangement; having spaces between the 
parts, or open (as, a loose weave or texture); of earth, soil, 
etc., not cohering (as, “The soil was for the most part of 
a loose sand’: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxvii.); also, 
wanting in retentiveness or power of restraint (as, “A kind 
of men so loose of soul, That in their sleeps will mutter their 
affairs”: Shakspere’s “Othello,” iii. 38. 416); lax, as the 
bowels; also, not strict, exact, or precise (as, “His loose 
grammar was the fruit of careless habit, not ignorance,” 
Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” xxvi.; a loose 
thinker); indefinite or vague; also, free from moral restraint, 
or lax in principle or conduct (as, ‘“The loose political morality 
of Fox presented a remarkable contrast to the ostentatious 
purity of Pitt”: Macaulay’s “Essays,” William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham); esp., wanton or unchaste (as, a loose woman). 
—at loose ends, fig., in an unsettled or disorderly condition. 
[Collog.]—loose fish, a person of irregular habits: as, “I 
have been a loose fish—a fiddler, a painter, an actor” (H. 
James’s “Europeans,” xii.). [Colloq.]—loose, adv. In a 
loose manner; loosely: as, ‘(Our manners sit more loose 
upon us” (Addison, in “Spectator,” 119).—loose, v.; loosed, 
loosing. 1.tr. To let loose, or free from bonds or restraint 
(as, “They . . . found the colt tied . . . and they loose 
him”: Mark, xi. 4); release, as from constraint, obligation, 
penalty, etc. (as, “Successive political convulsions had at 
length fairly loosed the people of Syria from their former rules 
of conduct”: Kinglake’s “Eothen,” xxv.); set free from 
fastening or attachment (as, to loose a boat from its moor- 
ings); shoot, or let fly (as, “As many arrows, loosed several 
ways, Come to one mark”: Shakspere’s ‘Henry V.,” i. 2. 
207); also, to unfasten, undo, or untie, as a bond, fetter, 
or knot; also, to render less firmly fixed, or loosen (obs. or 
archaic) ; make less tight, slacken, or relax (as, “The cox- 
swain loosed his grasp upon the shrouds”: Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” xxvi.); loosen (the bowels); also, to 
redeem} or pay fort (Sc.). IE. intr. To loose something; 
let go a hold; weigh anchor; shoot or let fly an arrow, etc.; 
also, to become loose.—loose, n. The loosing or release 
of an arrow from the bow in archery; also, the issue or 
conclusion of a matter} (see Shakspere’s “Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” v. 2. 752); also, freedom from restraint (now only in 
‘to give (a) loose to,’ to give unrestrained freedom or full 
vent to: as, “Give a loose to your fancy, indulge your 
Imagination in every possible flight which the subject will 
afford,” Jane Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice,” Ix.; “He would 


not give loose to passion,” George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,’’ 
XXVii.). : 
loose=coup-ler (lés/kup/lér), . In wireless teleg. and 
teleph., a coupler (transformer) in which the primary coil 
and the secondary coil are associated without close inductive 
relation, as by being well separated from each other. 
loose=joint-ed (lés/join’ted), a. Having loose joints; esp., 
loosely built or framed as to body (as, “a tall, shambling, 
loose-jointed man”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” iv.). 
loose-ly (lds/li), adv. Ina loose manner. 
loos-en (lé/sn),v. I.tr. To let loose, or set free from bonds, 
restraint, or constraint; also, to unfasten or undo, as a bond 
or fetter; also, to render less firmly fixed in place (as, a blow 
which loosens a tooth); also, to render less tight, slacken, or 
relax (as, to loosen one’s grasp); also, to render less close or 
compact in structure or arrangement; render less dense or 
coherent (as, to loosen the soil about the roots of a plant); 
also, to open, or relieve the costiveness of (the bowels) ; 
also, to relax in strictness or severity, as restraint or disci- 
pline. IL. intr. To become loose or looser.—loos/en-er, 7. 
loose-ness (lés/nes), n. The state or quality of being loose. 
loos-er (lé/sér), n. One who or that which looses. 
loose-strife (lés/strif), n. [From loose, v., + strife; intended 
as a translation of L. lysimachia, taken as < Gr. Abe, 
loose, + pdaxn, strife] Any of various leafy-stemmed 
herbs of the primulaceous genus Lysimachia, as L. vulgaris, 
a common yellow-flowered species (‘yellow loosestrife’), 
and L. quadrifolia, a species with leaves in whorls of four 
or five (‘whorled loosestrife’) ; 
also, any of various herba- 
ceous plants of the lythra- 
ceous genus Lythrum, as L. 
salicaria, a purple-flowered 
species (‘purple loosestrife’). 
loose=tongued (lés/tungd), 
a. Talking too freely; blab- 
bing: as, “He knew how 
loose-tongued is calumny” 
(Reade’s “Peg Woffington,” 
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loot (lét), m. [Hind. lat.] “} 

Spoils or plunder taken by ¥W 
pillaging, as in war; booty; 
hence, anything dishonestly 
and ruthlessly appropriated 
(as, a burglar’s loot; the loot 
secured by a corrupt public . 
official); also, the act of loot- * 


+ ° Loosestrife (Lysimachia quadrifolia). 
ing or plundering (as, the —z, upper part of the stem with the 
loot of a conquered ‘citys the S0werss) asiowemspar yshovineieS 


rhizome; a, flower; }, fruit. 


loot of the public treasury). 
—loot, v. I. tr. To despoil by taking loot; plunder 
or pillage (a city, house, etc.), as in war; rob, as by bur- 
glary, corrupt practice in public office, etc.; also, to take, or 
carry off, as loot. IL. intr. To take loot; plunder.— 
loot/er, n. 

lop! (lop), v.; lopped, lopping. [Cf. lap?, also lob.] 1. intr. 
To hang loosely or limply; droop; also, to sway, move, or go 
in a drooping or heavy, awkward way (as, to lop about in a 
saddle; “She... cried about it, she did, and lopped 
round, as if she’d lost every friend she had,” Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” viii.). IL.tr. To let hang or droop. 

lop? (lop), v.; lopped, lopping. (Cf. Norw. loppa, pluck, 
snatch, also D. lubben, castrate.| I. ir. To cut off the 
branches, twigs, etc., of (a tree or other plant); trim by cut- 
ting; hence, to cut off the head, limbs, etc., of (a person) 
or parts of (a thing); also, to cut off (branches, twigs, etc.) 
from a tree or other plant; hence, to cut off (the head, limbs, 
etc.) from a person; remove (parts) as by cutting (as, 
““Expunge the whole or lop the excrescent parts Of all our 
vices have created arts”: Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,” ii. 49). 
II. intr. To cut off branches, twigs, etc., as of a tree; 
remove parts by or as by cutting.—lop?, nm. Parts or a part 
lopped off, esp. the smaller branches and twigs of trees; 
fagot-wood. 

lope (lop), v.; loped, loping. [Prob. orig. a var. of loup 
(see lowp), with later use due in part to D. loopen, run: 
see leap, and cf. interlope and landloper.| 1. intr. To 
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leap or jump (obs. or prov. Eng.); also, to move or run with 
bounding steps, as a quadruped, or with a long, easy stride, 
as a person; specif., to canter leisurely with a rather long, 
easy stride, asahorse. IQ. tr. To cause to lope, as a horse: 
as, “I loped my cayuse full tilt by Mr. Snake” (Wister’s 
“Virginian,” xvi.).—lope, n. The act or the gait of loping; 
a long, easy stride: as, “Now and then a Shawanoe passed 
us, riding his little shaggy pony at a ‘lope’”” (Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” ii.). 
lop=eared (lop/érd), a. 
as, a lop-eared rabbit. 
lo-pho-branch (16/f9-brangk). [NL. Lophobranchii, pl., 
< Gr. dé¢gos, crest, + Bodyxea, gills.] I. n. Any of the 
Lophobranchii, an order or group of teleostean fishes having 
gills arranged in tufts, as the sea-horses, pipe-fishes, etc. 
II. a. Belonging or pertaining to the Lophobranchii or lo- 
phobranchs. —lo-pho-bran/chi-ate (-brang’ki-at), a. and n. 
lop-per! (lop’ér), n. One who lops (trees, etc.). 
lop-per? (lop’ér), v. 7. or t. [Cf. Icel. hlawp, coagulation, 
curds.] To curdle, as milk. [Sc., prov. Eng., and U. S.] 
lop-py (lop’i), a. Lopping; drooping; limp. 
lop-sid-ed (lop/si/ded), a. Lopping or inclining to one side; 
heavier, larger, or more developed on one side than on the 
other; unsymmetrical.—lop/sid/ed-ly, adv.—lop/sid/ed- 
ness, 7. 
lo-qua-cious (ld-kwa/shus), a. [L. loquar (loquac-), < 
loqui, speak.] Talking or disposed to talk much or freely 
(as, “Jack became loquacious on his favourite topic”: Mar- 
ryat’s ““Mr. Midshipman Easy,” x.); talkative; characterized 
by or showing a disposition to talk much (as, a loquacious 
mood; ‘Mrs. Glibbans expressed, in very loquacious terms, 
her satisfaction,” Galt’s ‘Ayrshire Legatees,” iv.); fig., 
making sounds as of much talking, as birds, frogs, water, 
etc.—lo-qua/cious-ly, adv.—lo-qua/cious-ness, n.—lo- 
qua/ci-ty (-kwas/i-ti), n. [L. loquacitas.] The state of 
being loquacious; loquacious flow of talk: as, ‘It was Ellery 
Davenport’s delight to start Sam’s loquacity and develop 
=n i ata powers”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
xliii.). 
lo-quat (16’/kwot), n. [From Chinese name meaning ‘rush 
orange.’] A small, evergreen malaceous tree, Hriobotrya 
japonica, native in China and Japan, but often cultivated 
elsewhere for ornament and for its small, yellow, edible 
plum-like fruit; also, the fruit. Also called Japanese medlar. 
lo-qui-tur (lok/wi-ter). [L.] ‘He (or she, or the person 
named) speaks’: used in stage directions. 
lo-ran-tha-ceous (léd-ran-tha/shius), a. [NL. Loranthus, 
the typical genus, < L. lorwm, thong, + Gr. avOos, flower. | 
Belonging to the Loranthacex, or mistletoe family of plants. 
lor-cha (l6r’cha),”. [Pg.: 
cf. Pg.lancha, E.launch}.] 
A light Chinese sailing- 
vessel built somewhat 
after a European model, 
but rigged like a junk. 
lord (lérd), n. [AS. 
hlaford, < hlaf, loaf, + 
weard, keeper: cf. lady.] 
The male head of a house- 
hold{; also, one who has 
dominion over others; a 
master, chief, or ruler; 
also, one who exercises 
authority from property 
rights; an owner or pos- 
sessor of land, houses, etc.; specif., a feudal superior; the pro- 
prietor of a manor; also, a husband (now chiefly humorous); 
also [cap.], the Supreme Being, Jehovah, or God (as, ‘‘Know 
ye that the Lord he is God: it is he that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves”: Ps. c. 3); also, the Saviour, Jesus Christ 
(as, “Unto you is born this day . . . a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord’: Luke, ii. 11); also [J. c.], a titled noble- 
man, or peer, or one whose ordinary appellation contains by 
courtesy the title Lord or some higher title; pl. [cap.], the 
temporal and spiritual peers constituting the upper of the 
two branches of the British Parliament (‘House of Lords’); 
also, sing. [cap.], in British use, the title (in collocation with 
some other word or words) of certain high officials (as, Lord 
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Chief Justice; First Lord of the Admiralty; Lord Mayor of 
London), and, in ceremonious use, of bishops (as, Lord 
Bishop of Durham); as a prefixed title, substituted in less 
formal use for ‘marquis,’ ‘earl,’ and ‘viscount’ (asin ‘Lord 
Salisbury’ for ‘the Marquis of Salisbury,’ in ‘Lord Kitchener’ 
for ‘Earl Kitchener,’ and in ‘Lord Bryce’ for ‘Viscount 
Bryce’), and used before the title of peerage of barons (as 
in ‘Lord Tennyson,’ the Christian name, if mentioned, com- 
ing first, as in ‘Alfred, Lord Tennyson’), and before the sur- 
name or territorial designation of justices of the Scottish 
Court of Session (as in ‘Lord Jeffrey,’ and in ‘James Burnett, 
Lord Monboddo’), and as a courtesy title before the Christian 
name and surname of the younger sons of dukes and mar- 
quises (as in ‘Lord Randolph Churchill’); also [J. ¢.], in 
astrol., a planet having dominating influence (see lord of the 
ascendant, below).—lord lieutenant [usually with caps.], 
in British use, the title of various high officials holding 
authority deputed from the sovereign, as the chief execu- 
tive officer in a county, or, formerly, the viceroy in 
Ireland; such an official himself.—lord of misrule, a 
person formerly chosen to direct revels and sports, as at 
Christmas.—lord of the ascendant, in astrol., the planet 
dominating or ruling the ascendant or horoscope; fig., a 
person having dominating influence or power.—Lord’s Day, 
Sunday.—lords of creation, mankind; esp., men as opposed 
to women.—Lord’s Prayer, the prayer given by Jesus to 
his disciples (Mat. vi. 9-13; Luke, xi. 2-4).—Lord’s Supper, 
the Last Supper; also, the sacrament in commemoration of 
this; the eucharist; the communion; the mass.—lord, 
interj. [Often cap.] The noun Lord: (God) used as an 
exclamation of surprise, etc.: as, ‘““O Lord, I must laugh!” 
(Shakspere’s “(Comedy of Errors,” iii. 1. 50).—lord, »v. 
I. intr. To play the lord; behave in a lordly manner; 
domineer: often with indefinite zt: as, “the dominant dignity 
and absolute sway with which he [a schoolmaster] lorded 
it in his little empire, the school’’ (Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” 
Sleepy Hollow). IL. tr. To rule or preside over as lord 
(rare); also, to raise to the rank of lord. 

lord-ing (lér/ding), m. A lord or master, or a gentleman 
(chiefly as a form of address: archaic); also, a lordling. 

lord-less (lérd/les), a. Having no lord; without a master 
or ruler. 

lord-li-ly (lérd/li-li), adv. 
ness, 7. 

lord-ling (lérd/ling), n. A little or petty lord (often in con- 
tempt); sometimes, a lording. 

lord-ly (lérd/li), a.; compar. lordlier, superl. lordliest. [AS. 
hlafordlic.] Of or pertaining to a lord or lords; consisting 
of lords; also, having the character or attributes of a lord, 
as a person; befitting a lord, as actions; suitable for a lord, 
as things; hence, grand or magnificent (as, “He saw at a 
distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him”: Irving’s 
“Sketch-Book,” Rip Van Winkle); also, haughty, imperious, 
or insolent (as, lordly indifference or contempt).—lord/ly, 
adv. In the manner of a lord. 

lor-do-sis (l6r-dd/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. Népdwots, < opdodv, 
bend back, < Xopéés, bent back.] In pathol., abnormal 
curvature of the spine, with the convexity toward the front; 
also, any abnormal curvature of the bones.—lor-dot/ic 
(-dot/ik), a. 

lord-ship (lérd/ship), n. [AS. hlafordscipe.] The state or 
dignity of a lord; [often cap.] with his or your, the form used 
in speaking of or to a man having the title of Lord (but not a 
duke or an archbishop: see grace, n.), or of or to a judge, as 
in British use; also [1. c.], the authority or power of a lord (as, 
“They which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them”: Mark, x. 42); also, the domain of a 
lord (as, “From many a lordship forth they rode”: W. Mor- 
ris’s ‘‘Jason,” iii. 7). : 

lore! (lor), n. [AS. lar = D. leer = G. lehre, teaching: cf. 
learn.] Teaching or instruction, or that which is taught 
archaic: as, “The subtle fiend his lore Soon learn’d,” Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” ii. 815); also, admonition or counsel 
(obs. or archaic); also, biddingt or commandf (as, “If I 
vanquishe him, he shall obay My law, and ever to my lore 
be bound”: Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” v. 4. 49); also (now 
chiefly in literary use), learning, knowledge, or erudition (as, 
“‘cobwebs of scholastic lore’: Whittier’s “Bridal of Penna- 
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cook”); now, often, the body of knowledge, esp. of a tradi- 
tional, anecdotal, or popular nature, on a particular subject 
(as, the lore of herbs; folklore). 
lore? (lor), . [L.lorwm,thong.] In zodl., the space between 
the eye and the bill of a bird, or a corresponding space in 
other animals, as serpents. oa 
lo-rette (15-ret’), m. [F.; so called from living near the 
church of Notre Dame de Lorette, in Paris.] In French 
usage, a courtezan of the more elegant or pretentious class. 
lor-gnette (lér-nyet’), n. [F., < lorgner, look sidelong at, 
eye: cf.lorgnon.] An opera-glass; also, a pair of eye-glasses 
mounted on a long handle. 
lor-gnon (lér-nyén), n. [F., < lorgner: see lorgnette.] An 
eye-glass, or a pair of eye-glasses; also, an opera-glass. 
lo-ri-ca (1d-r/ka), n.; pl. -cx (-sé). [L., < lorwm, thong.] 
A cuirass or corselet, orig. of leather; in zoél., a hard pro- 
tective case or sheath, as the protective covering secreted 
by certain infusorians, the carapace of a crustacean, etc. 
—lor-i-cate, lor-i-cat-ed (lor/i-kat, -kd-ted), a. LL. 
loricatus.] Covered with a lorica. 
lor-i-keet (lor/i-két), n. [From lory + (parra)keet.] Any 
of various small lories. See lory. 
lo-ris (ld’ris), n. [F.and NL.; said to be < D. loeris, booby. ] 
A small, slender, tailless, large-eyed, nocturnal lemur, 
Loris gracilis, a : 
native of Ceylon; 
also, any of va- 
rious lemurs of 
the related ge- 
nus Nycticebus. 
lorn (lérn), a. 
[ME: lorn, < 
AS. loren, pp. 
of léosan, lose 
(recorded in 
compounds) : see 
(O8Gc1) ILORU. 
ruined, or un- 
done (archaic: 
AiG, Cle Geli) 
readest, thou 
art lorn! Better 
hadst thou ne’er 
been born!” 
Scott’s “Lay of 
the Last Min- 
strel,”’ i. 23); also, forsaken, desolate, wretched, or forlorn 
(chiefly archaic or prov.: as, “Lorn stream, whose sullen 
tide No sedge-crown’d sisters now attend,” Wm. Collins’s 
“Ode on the Death of Thomson,” 29; “I am a lone lorn 
creetur’,” Dickens’s “David Copperfield,”’ iii.). 
lor-ry (lor/i), n.; pl. lorries (-iz). [Cf. prov. Eng. lurry, 
pull, drag, lug.] A long, flat, horse-drawn wagon without 
sides, set on four low wheels, common in England; any of 
various other horse-drawn or self-propelled wagons or trucks, 
esp. for heavy work; also, a kind of traction-engine for haul- 
ing heavy loads over roads, etc.; also, any of various vehicles 
or cars running on rails, as for transporting material in a 
mine or factory; also, a movable wheeled platform running 
over the mouth of a shaft or pit of a mine. 
lo-ry (ld/ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [Malay ldri.] Any of 
various parrots (subfamily Loriinz) of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, Australia, etc., mostly _— 
bright-colored, brush- / 
tongued, and of small size; 
also, any of certain other 
birds resembling the true 
lories. 
los-a-ble (16/za-bl), a. 
may be lost. : 
lose (16z), v.; lost, losing. [AS. 
losian, be lost, perish, also 
destroy, ruin, < los, E. loss.] 
I. tr. To bring to destruc- 
tion or ruin (now chiefly in 
the passive: as, ship and crew 
were lost); also, to suffer the 
loss or deprivation of (as, to 
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lost 


lose one’s life, fortune, rank, or faculties; to lose an eye; 
to lose troops or supporters); be deprived or dispossessed 
of; be bereaved of by death (as, to lose a child); fail to keep, 
preserve, or maintain (as, to lose one’s balance, hold, temper, 
or patience; to lose ground); cease to have (as, to lose all 
fear; the scene has lost its strangeness); also, to come to be 
without, by some chance, and not know the whereabouts 
of (as, to lose a purse or a ring; to lose an address); have 
slip from sight, hearing, attention, etc. (as, to lose a face in a 
crowd; to lose words here and there in a speech; to lose the 
thread of a narrative); become separated from and ignorant 
of (the way, etc.); leave far behind in a pursuit, race, etc.; 
also, to let pass without use or profit (as, to lose an opportu- 
nity; to lose time in waiting); use to no purpose, or waste 
(as, “You do but lose your labour,” Shakspere’s ‘““Measure 
for Measure,” v. 1. 433; the hint was not lost upon him); also, 
to fail to have, get, catch, etc., or miss (as, to lose a meal or a 
bargain; to lose a train); fail to win (a prize, stake, etc.); be 
defeated in (a game, lawsuit, battle, etc.); also, to cause the 
loss of (as, the delay lost the battle for them; “Find out this 
villain, Edmund; it shall lose thee nothing,” Shakspere’s 
“King Lear,” i. 2. 125); also, to let (one’s self) go astray, 
become bewildered, or, fig., become absorbed or engrossed 
in something to the exclusion of knowledge or consciousness 
of all else (as, to lose one’s self in a labyrinth; ‘He seemed 
to lose himself in thought,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” iv. 2; 
to be lost in a wood; to be lost in thought or wonder). I. 
intr. To suffer loss (as, to lose on a contract); also, to 
lose ground, fall behind, or fail to hold one’s own, as in a 
race or other contest; also, to fail to win, as in a contest; 
be defeated. 

lo-sel (16/zel or loz/el). [ME. losel, lorel; akin to E. lorn.] 
I. n. A worthless person; a rascal; a scamp: as, “A losell 
. . . One that to bountie never cast his mynd” (Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene,” ii. 8. 4). [Archaic or prov.] II. a. 
Worthless; good-for-nothing: as, “those Jlosel scouts” 
(Irving’s ‘‘Knickerbocker’s New York,” iii. 1). [Archaic 
or prov. ] , 

los-er (lé/zér), m. One who loses.—los-ing (lé/zing), p. a. 
That loses; suffering loss; losing ground or failing to win 
(as, the losing side in a contest); attended with losing, or 
ill success (as, ““King Henry was weary of the losing game 
which he had so long been playing”: Motley’s ‘Dutch 
Republic,” i. 3).—los/ing-ly, adv. 

loss (l6s), . [AS. los, destruction, = Icel. los, breaking up; 
akin to AS. léosan, lose (see lorn), E. loose, L. were, Gr. \bew, 
loose, Skt. l#-, cut.] Destruction or ruin (as, ‘““Thou hast 
. . . quitted all to save A world from utter loss,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” iii. 8308; ‘Hard upon the cry of ‘breakers’ 
came The crash of ruin, and the loss of all But Enoch,” 
Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” 545); also, a being deprived of 
or coming to be without something that one has had (as, 
loss of fortune, friends, or credit); a being bereaved by death, 
and hence death (as, to mourn the loss of a parent); failure 
to preserve or maintain (as, loss of speed); also, the acci- 
dental or inadvertent losing of something dropped, mis- 
placed, or of unknown whereabouts (as, to discover the loss 
of a bracelet or of a document; to advertise a loss in the 
newspapers); also, failure to make good use of something, as 
time; waste; also, a losing by defeat, or failure to win (as, 
the loss of a bet, a game, a race, or a battle); also, detri- 
ment or disadvantage from failure to keep, have, or get (as, 
to bear the loss of a robbery; if he refuses, the loss is his; 
their Joss is our gain); also, that which is lost (as, “The 
wager thou hast won; and I will add Unto their losses 


twenty thousand crowns”: Shakspere’s ‘Taming of the . 


Shrew,” v. 2. 113); a person or thing that when lost is 
seriously missed (as, the deceased is a great loss to the 
community); milit., the losing of soldiers by death, capture, 
etc., or (often pl.) the number of soldiers so lost.—at a 
loss, in a state of bewilderment or uncertainty (orig. of 
hounds that had lost the scent); at a disadvantage for want 
of knowledge; more generally, in a state of embarrassment 
for want of something (as, to be at a loss for words). 
ldss (lés), n. See loess. 
lost (lést), p. a. [See lose.] Destroyed or ruined (as, lost 
ships; a lost soul); also, no longer possessed or retained 
(as, lost estates or powers; lost friends); also, no longer 
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to be found (as, lost articles; animals lost, strayed, or 
stolen) ; missing; also, not used to good purpose, as oppor- 
tunities, time, labor, etc.; wasted; also, that one has failed 
to win (as, a lost prize); attended with defeat (as, a lost 
battle); also, having gone astray or lost the way; bewil- 
dered as to place, direction, etc.—lost cause, a cause for 
which defeat has occurred or is inevitable: often used with 

_ reference to the cause of the Confederacy in the American 

_ Civil War.—lost to, no longer belonging to; also, no longer 
possible or open to (as, the opportunity was lost to him); 
also, insensible to (as, to be lost to all sense of duty; com- 
pletely lost to reason or shame). 

lot (lot), . [AS. hlot, akin to G. loos, Icel. hlutr, Goth. hlauts, 
lot, and AS. Aléotan, cast lots, obtain by lot.] One of a set 
of objects, as pieces of wood or other material specially 
marked, or slips of paper of different lengths, used by casting 
all into a receptacle and then shaking or taking one out, or 
by drawing in turn and at random from the total number, to 
decide a question or choice by chance; hence, the casting or 
drawing of such objects as a method of deciding something 
(as, to choose a person by lot for a task); the decision or 
choice so made (as, “The lot fell upon Matthias”: Acts, i. 
26); also, something assigned by or as by the casting or 
drawing of lots, as a share of property (as, ‘This then was 
the lot of the tribe . . . of Judah . . . even to the border 
of Edom”: Josh. xv. i); allotted share or portion; fig., 
the portion in life assigned by fate or Providence, or one’s 
fate, fortune, or destiny (as, “We will submit to whatever 
lot a wise Providence may send us,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice- 
Told Tales,” Edward Randolph’s Portrait; to have a happy 
lot; happiness beyond the common loé of mankind); also, 
a tax or duty (cf. scot and lot, under scot); also, a prize in a 
lottery{; also, a distinct portion or piece of land; a distinct 
portion or parcel of anything, as of merchandise; hence, a 
number of things or persons collectively, or a collection, 
company, or set (colloq.: as, “They aint a bad lot,—them 
Blazin’ Star boys,’’ Bret Harte’s ‘Fool of Five Forks’; 
“Tt’s a wicked, thieving, lying, scheming lot you are,” 
Synge’s “‘Tinker’s Wedding,” ii.); sometimes, a person of a 
specified sort (colloq.: as, he is a bad, or a hard, lot); also, 
a great many or a great deal (colloq., and often in pl.: as, 
a Tot of books, people, or courage; a lot, lots, or lots and lots, 
of money).—lot, v.; lotted, lotting. 1.tr. To cast or draw 
lots for; divide or distribute by lot; also, to assign to one 
as his lot; allot; also, to divide into lots, as land. IL 
intr. To cast or draw lots. 

lo-ta (16/td), m. [Hindi.] A spheroidal pot, commonly of 
brass, used in the East Indies for holding water, etc. 

lote (lot), nm. Same as lotus. [Archaic.] 

loth (ldth), a. See loath. 

Lo-tha-ri-o (1d-tha/ri-d), n.; pl. -os (-dz). [From Lothario, 
a character in Rowe’s play, “The Fair Penitent” (1703). ] 
A jaunty libertine; a gay deceiver; a rake. f 

lo-ti-form (1d/ti-form), a. [L. lotus, lotus, 
+ forma, form.] Shaped like or resem- 
bling the lotus, as decorative forms, etc. 

lo-tion (1d’/shon), n. [L. lotio(n-), a wash- 

ing, < lavare (pp. lotus), wash.] Wash- 
ing} or ablution}; in phar., etc., a liquid 
containing medicinal matter in solution, 
applied externally to relieve pain, heal, © 
cleanse, etc., or to benefit the skin; a 
medicinal or cosmetic wash. 

lo/to, n. See lotto. 

Lo-toph-a-gi (1d-tof/a-ji), n. pl. (L. < 
Gr. Awroddyor, < dwrés, lotus, + pave, 
eat.] In Greek legend, esp. as in Homer’s 
“Odyssey,” ix., a people who ate the fruit 
of the lotus and lived in a state of dreamy 
forgetfulness induced by it; the lotus-eaters. 
—lo-toph/a-gous (-gus), a. 

lo-tos (10/tgs), . Same as lotus. _ 

lot-te-ry (lot/e-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [It. 
lotteria, < lotto, lot; from Teut., and akin 
to E. lot.| A scheme or arrangement for 
raising money, as for some public, chari- 
table, or private purpose, by the sale ofa 
large number of tickets, certain among which, as deter- 
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mined by chance after the sale, entitle the holders to 
prizes (such lotteries being in many places now forbidden 
by law); any scheme for the distribution of prizes by 
chance; fig., an affair of chance, in which the benefits 
fall to some and not to others (as, “They thought them- 
selves unfortunate in the lottery of life”: Smollett’s “Hum- 
pa Clinker,” May 5); also, the casting or drawing of 
otst; also, a portion or prize falling to one as by lott (as, 
“Octavia is A blessed lottery to him”: Shakspere’s “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” ii. 2. 248). 

lot-to, lo-to (lot’s, 10/to), n. [It. lotto (whence F. loto), 
orig. lot: see lottery.] A game played by drawing numbered 
disks from a bag or the like and covering corresponding 
numbers on cards. 

lo-tus (16/tus), ”.; pl. lotuses. [L. lotus, lotos, < Gr. \wrés, 
name of various plants.]| A plant, commonly identified 
with a species of jujube or of nettle-tree (see lotus-tree), 
referred to in Greek legend as yielding a fruit which induced 
a state of dreamy and contented forgetfulness in those who 
ate it; the fruit itself; also, any of various nymphzaceous 
plants, as either of two Egyptian water-lilies, Castalia lotus 
and C. cxrulea, or either of the two species of nelumbo, 
Nelumbo nelumbo (‘sacred lotus’ of India) and N. lutea 
(water-chinkapin); a representation of such a plant, common 
in Egyptian and Hindu decorative art; also, any of the 
shrubby herbs, with red, pink, or white flowers, constituting 
the fabaceous genus Lotus, certain of which are valued as 
pasture-plants.—lo/tus=eat/er, n. An eater of the fabled 
lotus-fruit of Greek legend (see Lotophagi, also Tennyson’s 
“Lotos-Eaters” and ‘‘Choric Song”); hence, one who leads 
a life of dreamy, indolent ease, indifferent to the affairs or 
claims of the busy world.—lo/tus=eat/ing, n. and a.— 
lo’/tus=tree, m. A species of jujube, Zizyphus lotus, of 
northern Africa and southern Europe, supposed by many to 
have produced the lotus-fruit of Greek legend; also, the 
old-world nettle-tree, Celtis australis, which has also been 
associated with this fruit. 

loud (loud), a. [AS. hldd = D. luid = G. laut, loud; orig. 
pp., lit. ‘heard,’ from a root represented also by L. cluere, 
Gr. kdbew, Skt. gru-, hear: cf. list! and client.] Striking 
strongly upon the organs of hearing, as sound, noise, the 
voice, etc.; heard as strong, or of great volume, or carrying 
far; strongly audible; also, making, emitting, or uttering 
strongly audible sounds (as, lowd knocking; loud winds; 
loud trumpets; a loud speaker); also, fullof sound or noise, 
or resounding (as, ‘‘When all is gay with lamps, and loud 
With sport and song”: Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” xcviii.); 
also, clamorous, vociferous, or blatant (as, ““Now see him 
. . . If lawyer, loud whatever cause he plead”: Cowper’s 
“Hope,” 201); emphatic or insistent (as, to be loud in one’s 
praises; loud in demands or objections); also, strong or offen- 
sive in smell (now colloq.); also, excessively striking to the 
eye, or offensively showy, as colors, dress or the wearer, 
etc.; vaguely ostentatious in appearance, manners, etc., 
as persons; obtrusively vulgar, as manners.—loud, adv. 
Loudly: as, to talk loud and long. 

loud-en (lou/dn), v. 7. or ¢. To become or make louder; in- 
crease in sound. Also fig. 

loud-ish (lou/dish), a. Somewhat loud. 

loud-ly (loud/li), adv. In a loud manner. 

loud=mouthed (loud/mourud’), a. Loud of voice or utter- 
ance; vociferous; blatant. 

loud-ness (loud/nes), n. The state or quality of being loud. 

loud=speak-er (loud’spé/kér), n. Any of various devices 
for amplifying the sound of a speaker’s voice, of music, etc.; 
specif., in wireless teleph., any of certain devices by which 
speech, music, etc., received by a wireless telephone can be 
made audible throughout a room, hall, or the like, thus 
doing away with individual receivers.—loud/=speak’ing. 
I. n. The action or function of a loud-speaker, in amplify- 
ing sound. Ifa. Acting asaloud-speaker; amplifying the 
sound of the voice, music, etc. (as, a loud-speaking device); 
pertaining to a loud-speaker (as, loud-speaking results). 

loud=talk-er (loud/ta/kér), n. A loud-speaker. 

lough (loch), n._ [Ir. loch: cf. loch.] A lake; also, an arm 
of the sea. [Ir.] 


lou-is (16/i, F. 16-8), n.; pl. lowis (16/iz, F. 16-€). [F.; from 


Louis XIII.] A French gold coin, issued 1640-1795, worth 
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from about $4 to about $4.60; also, the 
20-franc gold LETT. 

coin (worth 
$3.86). Also ¢ 
lou-is d’or ; 
(dér) (F., ‘louis | 
of gold’). 2 
Lou-is Qua- 
torze (lé-é ka- 
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‘Louis Four- “ase 

teenth.’] Per- Obverse. Reverse. 
taining to the Louis of Louis XIII., 1641. 


period of Louis XIV. of France (1648-1715) or to 
the styles of architecture, decoration, etc., then prevail- 
ing, characterized by a greater use of classical forms and 
details than in the Louis Treize period, and by great 
richness of ornamentation.—Lou-is Quinze (kanz). [F., 
‘Louis Fifteenth.’] Pertaining to the period of Louis XV. of 
France (1715-74) or to the styles of architecture, decora- 
tion, etc., then prevailing, characterized by a carrying to 
extremes of the peculiarities of the Louis Quatorze period, 
with disregard of symmetry, and with a profusion of orna- 
ment seen in its most debased form in the style termed 
‘rococo’ (see rococo).—Lou-is Seize (saz). [F., ‘Louis 
Sixteenth.’] Pertaining to the period of Louis XVI. of 
France (1774-92) or to the styles of architecture, decoration, 
etc., then prevailing, characterized by a return to greater 
simplicity than in the Louis Quinze period, with recurrence 
to classical models.—Lou-is Treize (traz). [F., ‘Louis 
Thirteenth.’] Pertaining to the period of Louis XIII. of 
France (1610-48) or to the styles of architecture, decoration, 
etc., then prevailing, less light and elegant than those of the 
earlier Renaissance, and employing forms and features 
based on the classical. 

lou-koum (lé-kém/), n. [Turk. luqum.] Fig-paste. 

loun-der (loun/dér), m. [Origin obscure.] A heavy or 
violent blow. [Chiefly Sc.]—loun/der, v. t. To beat with 
heavy blows; thrash. [Chiefly Sc.] 

lounge (lounj), v:; louwnged, lounging. [Origin obscure. ] 
I. intr. To move or go (about, along, off, etc.) in a leisurely, 
indolent manner (as, ‘‘The colonel lounged across the room”’: 
Kingsley’s “‘Yeast,’”’ vi.); also, to recline indolently, or loll 
(as, “He has lownged long enough in the old chair”: Haw- 
thorne’s “‘House of the Seven Gables,” xviii.); also, to pass 
time idly and indolently; idle at one’s ease. I. tr. To 
pass (time, etc.) in lounging: with away or owt.—lounge, n. 
The act or a spell of lounging (as, “Every old tramper . . . 
sees the light of our kitchen fire, and comes in for a lownge”’: 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” vi.); also, a lounging gait 
(as, “tall, raw-boned Kentuckians ... with the easy 
lounge peculiar to the race’: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” xi.); also, a place for lounging (as, ‘““Po-Po’s house 
was as pleasant a lownge as one could wish”: H. Melville’s 
“Omoo,”’ lxxvii.); a place or resort for social or fashionable 
idlers (as, “Dublin . . . is, perhaps, the only city of its 
size . . . where there is no lownge—no promenade”: Lever’s 
“Harry Lorrequer,” xii.); an apartment for lounging, as in a 
hotel; also, a kind of sofa for reclining on, with or without 
a back, and with a head-rest at one end.—loun-ger (loun/- 
jer), n.—loun/ging-ly, adv. 

loup (loup), v. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. hlaupa, leap, run, 
and see lope and leap.| I. intr. To leap; spring; frisk 
or dance; also, to bound along; run; flee. [Sc. and north. 
Eng.] I. tr. To leap over or from; flee from. [Sc. and 
north. Eng.|—loup, n. A leap, spring, or bound: as, “The 
horses gave a sudden loup” (Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” 
viii.). [Sc. and north. Eng.] 

loup=cer-vier (lé-ser-vya), n.; pl. lowps-cerviers (lé-ser-vy4). 
[F., < L. lupus cervarius, wolf that hunts the deer (cervus, 
deer): cf. lucwee.] The Canada lynx, Lynx canadensis. 

loupe (lép), n. See loop?. 

loup=ga-rou (lé-ga-ré), n.; pl. lowps-garous (lé-ga-rd). 
[F., < lowp (< L. lupus), wolf, + garou (from Teut.), 
= E. werwolf.| A werwolf. 

lour (lour), lour-ing (lour’ing), etc. See lower!, lowering, etc. 

louse (lous), n.; pl. lice (lis). [AS. las (pl. lgs) = D. 
luis = G. laus = Icel. lis, louse.] Any of certain small, 


wingless, blood-sucking hemipterous insects of the genus 
Pediculus, as P. capitis, which infests the hair of the human 
head (‘head-louse’), or P. vestimenti, : ‘ 
which infests the human body and its 
clothing, causing great irritation (‘body- 
louse’); any of the hemipterous group 
or order (Parasitica) to which these 
insects belong; also, any of various {¥? 
other insects parasitic on animals or 
plants, as those of the group or order 
Mallophaga (‘bird-lice’ or ‘biting lice’) 
or those of the homopterous family 
Aphididz (‘plant-lice’ or aphids); also, 
any of various similar but non-parasitic 
insects; also, any of various parasitic or 
non-parasitic arachnids, crustaceans, 
etc. (cf. wood-louse).—louse/wort 
(-wért), m. Any of the scrophularia- iy 
ceous herbs constituting the genus Head-louse (Pediculus 
Pedicularis, as P. sylvatica, an English ¢#?##5), magnified. 
species formerly supposed to breed lice in sheep, and P. 
canadensis, wood-betony.—lous-y (lou’zi), a.; compar. 
lousier, superl. lousiest. Infested with lice; hence, dirty, 
mean, or contemptible (now vulgar).—lous/i-ly, adv.— 
lous/i-ness, 7. 
lout! (lout), v. 7. [AS. latan = Icel. liata.] To bow, bend, 
or stoop; esp., to bow in obeisance or salutation (as, ‘“Lowly 
louted the boys, and lowly the maidens all courtesied”: - 
Longfellow’s tr. Tegnér’s “Children of the Lord’s Supper,” 
76). [Archaic or Sc. and prov. Eng. ] 
lout? (lout), m. (Cf. lout!, also Icel. latr, bowed, stooping. ] 
An awkward, stupid fellow; a clown: as, ‘Grimes is a 
rough, rustic lout’? (Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” vii.).— 
lout/ish, a. Like or characteristic of a lout; clownish.— 
lout/ish-ly, adv.—lout/ish-ness, 7. 
lou-troph-o-ros (lé-trof/d-ros), n.; pl. -roi (-roi). [Gr. 
Nourpodépos, < ourpdv, bath, + dépev, bear.] In Gr. 
antiq., a tall, long-necked vase for car- 
rying water for a bath, esp. a ceremo- 
nial nuptial bath: hence often placed 
upon the tomb of a young person who 
died unmarried. 
lou-ver (lé/vér), n. [OF. lover, lovier; 
origin obscure.] A turret or lantern on 
the roof of a medieval building, to 
supply ventilation or light; also, an ar- 
rangement of louver-boards or the like 
closing a window or other opening, or 
a single louver-board; also, one of a 
number of slit-like openings in the 
side of the hood of an automobile, for 
the escape of heated air from within. 
—lou’/ver=board, n. In arch., etc., 
one of a series of overlapping, sloping 
boards, slats, or the like, in an open- 
ing, orig. in a louver or medieval turret, 
so arranged as to admit air but ex- 
clude rain.—lou/ver=board/ing, n. 
lov-a-ble (luv’a-bl), a. Of such a na- 
ture as to attract love; amiable; pleas- 
ing. —lov-a-bil’i-ty (-bil/i-ti) ,lov’a-ble- 
ness, n.—lov’/a-bly, adv. a 
lov-age (luv/aj), mn. [OF. levesche (F. ; 
livéche), < LL. levisticum,- for L. Fuetety Loutropheres: 
ligusticum, prop. neut. of Ligusticus, Ligurian.] A Eu- 
ropean apiaceous herb, Levisticwm levisticum, cultivated . 
in eld gardens and used as a domestic remedy; also, any 
of various related plants, as Ligusticum scoticum (‘Scotch 
lovage’). 
love (luv), n. [AS. lufu = OHG. luba, love; from a root 
seen also in E. lief and belief, and further represented by 
L. libet, lubet, it is pleasing, Gr. NtrreoBar, be eager, Skt. 
lubh-, desire.] A feeling of warm personal attachment or 
deep affection, as for a friend (or between friends), for a 
parent or child, etc.; warm fondness or liking for another; 
also, the benevolent affection of God for his creatures, 
or the reverent affection due from them to God; also, 
the kindly affection proper for God’s creatures toward one 
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love 


another; often, that strong or passionate affection for a 
person of the opposite sex which constitutes the emotional 
incentive to conjugal union; an instance or case of such 
affection (as, “The parents’ harshness and the hapless loves 
. . . were widely murmur’d”: Tennyson’s ““Aylmer’s Field,” 
616); a love-affair; [cap.] a personification of sexual affec- 
tion, as Eros or Cupid; [I. c.] a cupid, as in decoration; also, 
sexual passion or desire, or its gratification; also, strong 
predilection or liking for anything (as, love of books, truth, 
or ease) ; also, an object of love or affection; a sweetheart; 
something charming or delightful (colloq.); also, in certain 
games, as tennis, nothing, or no score.—for love, out of 
affection; hence, for nothing, or without compensation; 
also, without stakes (as, to play a game for love).—for love 
or money, for any consideration; by any means: as, things 
not to be had for love or money.—for the love of, for the 
sake of.—in love, in the condition of a person who loves, 
or is enamoured of, one of the opposite sex (as, to be deeply 
an love; to fall in love with a person); hence, greatly pleased, 
as with something (as, to be in love with a plan).—no love 
lost, formerly, no love lacking, as between persons who love 
each other} (as, ‘‘We grumble a little now and then . . . But 
there’s no love lost between us”: Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” iv.); now, no love wasted, as between persons 
who have little love for each other (as, ‘There was no love 
lost between the two ladies”: Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” 
v.).—to make love to, to make professions or demonstra- 
tions of love to (one of the opposite sex); woo; hence, to 
devote one’s self assiduously to (humorous: as, he is making 
love to the punch-bowl); also, to appropriate or take (humor- 
ous: as, somebody has made love to my pen).—love, v.; 
loved, loving. [AS. lufian.] I. tr. To have love or affec- 
tion for; hold dear; often, to have a strong or passionate 
affection for (one of the opposite sex); be in love with; also, 
to have a strong liking for, or take great pleasure in (as, to 
love music or dancing: often used colloquially in extrava- 
gant assertions, as, ‘If there’s any thing I just Jove, it’s ex- 
posing a fraud!” G. W. Cable’s “Bonaventure,” ii. 10); 
hence, of animals and plants, to find (a climate, situation, 
etc.) agreeable or suited to needs; also, to caress (chiefly 
in childish use). I. intr. To have love or affection; esp., 
to be or fall in love with one of the opposite sex (as, ‘‘Who 
ever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight?’ Marlowe’s “Hero and 
Leander,”’ i.). 

love’a-ble, etc. See lovable, etc. 

love=af-fair (luv’a-far’”), n. A particular experience of being 
in love. 

love=ap-ple (luv/ap’1), n. An old name for the tomato. 

love=bird (luv/bérd), mn. Any of various small parrots, 
esp. of the genera Agapornis, of Africa, and Psittacula, of 
South America, re- 
markable for the af- 
fection shown be- 
tween mates. 

love=child (luv/child), 
m. An illegitimate 
child. 

love=feast (luv/fést), 
n. Among the early 
Christians, a meal 
eaten in token of 
brotherly love and 
charity; hence, an 
analogous service 
held by certain mod- 
ern religious denomi- 
MAVENOLAG, LL Telewe 
Methodists and Mo- 
ravians; also, a banquet or other gathering of persons, 
as of members of a political party, to promote good 
feeling. 

love=in=a=mist (luv’in-a-mist’),n. A ranunculaceous plant, 
Nigella damascena, a species of fennel-flower, with feathery 
dissected leaves and whitish or blue flowers: common in 
gardens. See cut in next column. 

love=in=i-dle-ness (luv’in-i/dl-nes), n. 
Viola tricolor. See Shakspere’s ‘‘Midsummer 
Dream,” ii. 1. 168. 


The wild pansy, 
Night’s 
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love=knot (luv/not), m. An ornamental knot serving as a 
symbol of love (cf. true-love 
knot, under true-love); also, 
a knot of ribbon given or 
worn as a token of love. 

love-less (luv/les), a. With- 
out love; feeling no love 
(as, a loveless heart); receiv- 
ing or winning no love (as, 
a loveless child); devoid of 
or unattended with love (as, 
a loveless marriage). —love/- 
less-ly, adv.—love/less- 
ness, 7. 

love=let-ter (luv/let/ér), n. 
A letter of love or amo- 
rous regard; a lover’s letter; 
a billet-doux. 

love=lies=bleed-ing (luv/liz- 
blé/ding), ». A plant, 
Amarantus caudatus, with 
spikes of crimson flowers; 
also, some other plant of the 
same genus. Cf. amaranth. 

love-li-ly (luv/li-li), adv. In a lovely manner. —love/li-ness, n. 

love=lock (luv/lok), m. Formerly, a long, flowing lock or 
curl, dressed separately from the rest of the hair, worn by 
courtiers; hence, any conspicuous lock of hair. 

love=lorn (luv/lérn), a. Forsaken by one’s love; forlorn or 
pining from love: as, a love-lorn maiden; ‘‘the love-lorn 
nightingale” (Milton’s ““Comus,” 234).—love/=lorn’ness, n. 

love-ly (luv/li), a.; compar. lovelier, superl. loveliest. [AS. 
luflic.] Loving}; also, lovable (now rare: as, ‘‘Affection 
may certainly exist independent of esteem; nay, the same 
object may be lovely in one respect and detestable in another,” 
Smollett’s ‘“Humphry Clinker,’”’ Oct. 26); also, having a 
beauty that appeals to the heart as well as to the eye, as a 
person, a face, etc.; in general, charmingly or exquisitely 
beautiful (as, a lovely flower; a lovely scene; lovely moon- 
light); fig., of great moral or spiritual beauty (as, a lovely 
character; a lovely life); also, delightful, or highly pleasing 
(collog.: as, we had a lovely time; “It’s . . . very kind of 
you, Jack, to offer me this lovely holiday,” G. B. Shaw’s 
“Man and Superman,” ii.). 

love=match (luv’/mach), n. A matrimonial match founded 
on love rather than on worldly considerations. 

love=po-tion (luv’/po’/shon), n. A potion intended to induce 
love; a philter. 

lov-er (luv/ér), n. One who loves; a friend or well-wisher; 
specif., one who is enamoured of a person of the opposite 
sex (now used almost exclusively of the man, except when in 
the pl. and indicating two persons in love with each other); 
sometimes, a paramour; often, one who has a strong predilec- 
tion or liking for something (as, a lover of music or of 
flowers).—lov’er-ly, a. Like or befitting a lover: as, loverly 
attentions.—lov/er-li-ness, m.—lov/er-ly, adv. In the 
manner of a lover. 

love=sick (luv/sik), a. Sick or languishing with love; also, 
expressive of such languishing (as, love-sick sighs).—love’= 
sick’ness, n. 

love-some (luv’sum), a. [AS. lufswm.] Lovable; also, 
lovely or beautiful (as, “One praised her ankles . . . One 
her dark hair and lovesome mien”: Tennyson’s “Beggar 
Maid”); also, loving, affectionate, or amorous (as, “shrubs 
that twined their arms together in lovesome tangles’: King- 
lake’s “Eothen,” vii.). [Archaic or Sc. and north. Eng.]— 
love/some-ness, 7. 

lov-ing (luv/ing), n. The act or the feeling of one who loves. 
—lov/ing, p. a. Feeling or showing love; affectionate; 
fond: as, loving hearts; loving glances.—lov/ing=cup, n. 
A large cup, as of silver, commonly with several handles, 
for passing from hand to hand among persons who drink 
from it in turn, as at the close of a banquet: as, “To-night 
the loving-cup we'll drain, To-morrow for the Spanish Main!” 
(H. Newbolt’s “Laudabunt Alii”).—low/ing=kind/ness, 
mn. Kindness arising from love: as, “How excellent is 
thy lovingkindness, O God!” (Ps. xxxvi. 7).—lov/ing-ly, 
adv.—lov/ing-ness, 7. 


Flowering Branch of Love-in-a-mist. 
a, the fruit. 
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F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; i, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


low 


low! (15), v. [AS. hl6wan = D. loeien, low.] 1. intr. To 
utter the sound characteristic of cattle; moo. II. tr. To 
utter by or as by lowing.—low', n. The act or the sound 
of lowing. ¢ 
low? (lou), m. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. logi, Dan. lue, flame; 
akin to E. light!.] A flame or blaze (as, “Ye would quarrel 
with these gipsies too! I expect every day to hear the barn- 
yard’s in a low”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,’ ix.); also, a 
light or glow. [Now Sc. and prov. Eng.]—low?, v. i. To 
flame, blaze, or glow. [Now Sc. and prov. Eng.] 
low? (15), n. [AS. hlaw, hléw, hill, mound; from the root of 
E. lean!.] A hill, esp. one of round or conical form; a 
mound; atumulus. Cf. Jaw?. [Archaic, prov. Eng., or in 
place-names. | 
low‘ (15), a. [ME. lowe, lohe, earlier lah, from Scand.: cf. 
Icel. Jagr, Dan. lav, also D. laag, G. dial. lage, low; from the 
root of E. lie!.] Of small extent upward, or not high or tall 
(as, low walls; low bushes); rising but slightly from a surface 
(as, low relief: see relief and bas-relief); of less than average 
or normal height or depth, as a liquid, a stream, etc.; also, 
situated or occurring not far above the ground, floor, or 
base (as, a low shelf); not far above the horizon, as a heavenly 
body; lying or being below the general level (as, low ground); 
designating or pertaining to regions near the sea-level or the 
sea as opposed to highland or inland regions (as, the Low 
Germans: see under German?, n.); prostrate or dead (as, 
to lay one low); profound or deep, as a bow; also, far down 
in the scale of rank or estimation, or humble (as, low birth 
or station; “Exalt him that is low, and abase him that is 
high,” Ezek. xxi. 26); of inferior quality or character (as, 
a low type of mind); not advanced in civilization, organiza- 
tion, etc. (as, a Jow organism); lacking in dignity or eleva- 
tion, as of thought or expression (as, “The Muse. . . no 
more attempts to rise, But in Jow numbers short excursions 
tries”: Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Criticism,” 738); groveling or 
abject; mean or base (as, “dow cunning,” Wiseman’s 
“Fabiola,” i. 9; a low trick); coarse or vulgar (as, low 
company or tastes; a low word); dissolute or degraded (as, 
low women; low vices); also, lacking in strength or vigor, 
feeble, or weak (as, “The Master seemed extremely low . . . 
and lay much of the time insensible’”’: Stevenson’s “‘Master 
of Ballantrae,” xi.); affording little strength or nourish- 
ment, as diet; also, small in amount, degree, force, etc., as a 
number, price, pressure, etc.; denoted by a low number 
(as, a low latitude, one near the equator); having a low 
price, or cheap; assigning or attributing no great amount, 
value, or excellence (as, a low estimate or opinion of some- 
thing); also, produced by relatively slow vibrations, as 
sounds; grave in pitch; often, not loud (as, a Jow murmur); 
also, relatively late or recent, as a date; also, moderate or 
liberal in opinion or doctrine (cf. Low-church); also, de- 
pressed or dejected (as, to be low in one’s mind; low spirits); 
also, lowly, humble, or meek (now rare).—low area, in 
meteor., a region where the atmospheric or barometric pres- 
sure is lower than that of the surrounding regions: as, 
the low area in the central part of a cyclone.—low=area 
storm, in meteor., a cyclone: so called from the region of 
low barometric pressure (low area) at its center.—low com- 
edy, comedy of a broadly humorous kind, without the dig- 
nity of high comedy, and regularly employing characters of 
a less polite or refined type. Compare high comedy, under 
high, a.—Low Countries, the regions forming or correspond- 
ing to the former Netherlands, or Holland, Flanders (Bel- 
gium), etc.—Low Latin. See under Latin, n.—-low mass. 
See under mass!.—Low Sunday, the Sunday next after 
Easter.—low tide, the tide at low water; the time of low 
water; fig., the lowest point of decline.—low water, water 
at its lowest level, as in a river; the lowest state of the tide; 
the time when the lowest point of the tide is reached. —low= 
water mark, a mark showing the lowest level reached by a 
body of water; esp., the mark left or the limit reached by the 
tide at low water; fig., the lowest point reached, as in inten- 
sity, quality, quantity, etc.—low4, n. That which is low; 
in meteor., a low area (see phrase above).—low4, adv. In 
or to a low position, point, degree, etc.; near the ground, 
floor, or base, or not aloft; humbly; meanly; cheaply; at or 
to a low pitch; in a low tone, softly, or quietly; far down in 
time, or late. 
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low=born (ld/bérn), a. Of low station by birth; of humble 
birth. 

low=boy (1d’boi), n. A low chest of drawers supported on 
short legs. Cf. high-boy. 

low=bred (l6/bred), a. Of a low or inferior breed; also, 
characterized by or characteristic of low or vulgar breeding 
(as, a low-bred fellow; a low-bred air). 

low-brow (l6/brou). I. m. A person of low intellectual 
caliber, or lacking in appreciation of intellectuality and 
culture: used humorously or disparagingly. Cf. highbrow. 
[Slang.] II. a. Being a lowbrow; pertaining or proper to 
lowbrows. [Slang.] 

Low=church (l6/chérch’), a. Laying little stress on church 
authority and usage, ritual, etc.; evangelical: used of a 
party in the Anglican Church; and opposed to High-church. 
—Low/=church’man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. 

low=down (1ld/doun). I.a. Low, esp. in the social or moral 
scale; degraded; abject; mean: as, a low-down neighbor- 
hood. [Collog.] IE. . With the, the actual, unadorned 
facts or truth on some subject. ([Slang.] 

lowe (lou), m. and v. See low?. 

low-er!, lour (lou/ér, lour), v. 7. [ME. louren, frown, lurk: 
cf. MD. loeren, frown, lie in wait, D. lurk, spy, MLG. laren, 
G. lauern, lurk, and E. lurk.] To frown, scowl, or look 
sullen; hence, to be dark and threatening, as the sky or the 
weather; also, to lurk, skulk, or crouch (now Sc.).—low’er}, 
lour, n. A frown or scowl; hence, a dark, threatening 
appearance, as of the sky, weather, etc. 

low-er? (ld/er), a. Comparative of low4, a.: 
an earlier division of a period, system, or the like (as, the 
Lower Devonian, Lower Cambrian, etc.).—lower world, 
the regions of the dead, conceived by the ancients as lying 
beneath the earth’s surface; Hades; also, the earth, as 
distinguished from the heavenly bodies or from heaven. 
—low/er?, adv. 
I. tr. To cause to descend, or let down (as, to lower a flag; 
to lower a bucket into a well); also, to make lower in height 
or level (as, to lower the water in a canal); also, to bring 
down in rank or estimation, degrade, or humble; abase 
(one’s self), as by some sacrifice of dignity; also, to reduce 
in amount, price, degree, force, etc.; make less loud, as the 
voice; in music, to make lower in pitch; flatten. II. znir. 
To descend; sink; also, to become lower or less. 

low-er=case (10/ér-kas’), a. In printing, pertaining to or 
belonging in the lower case (see case?, n.); of a letter, small 
(as opposed to capital).—low/er=case’, v. t. To print or 
write with a lower-case letter or letters. 

low-er-ing, lour-ing (lou/ér-ing, lour’ing), p. a. [See 
lower!.] Frowning or sullen, as the face, gaze, etc.; hence, 
dark and threatening, as the sky, clouds, weather, etc. (as, 
“a gloomy and lowering day’: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” 
vi.); cloudy; gloomy.—low/er-ing-ly, lour/ing-ly, adv. 

low-er-most (16/ér-mést), a. swperl. Lowest. 

low-er-y, lour-y (lou’ér-i, lou’ri), a. Lowering. 

low=hung (l6’/hung), a. Hung low; low in position or build; 
of a vehicle, having the body so attached to the axle as to be 
comparatively near the ground. 

low-ing (ld/ing), n. [See low!.] The act or the sound of 
cattle that low; a mooing sound. 

low-land (16’land). I. n. Land low with respect to neigh- 
boring country; pl. [usually cap.], a less mountainous region 
or part of a country (as, the Lowlands of Scotland, in the 
southern and eastern parts of the country). IL a. Of, 
Valen to, or characteristic of lowland or lowlands, esp. 

usually cap.] the Lowlands of Scotland.—low/land-er, n. 


An inhabitant of lowland or lowlands, esp. [cap.] a native of | 


the Lowlands of Scotland. 

low-li-head (1d/li-hed), n. Lowliness; humility: as, “The 
stately flower .. . Of perfect wifehood and pure lowli- 
head” (Tennyson’s “Isabel”). [Archaic.] 

low-li-ly (16/li-li), adv. Ina lowly manner; humbly.—low/li- 
ness, n. The state or quality of being lowly; lowly spirit; 
humility. 

low=lived (1d/livd), a. Belonging in or characteristic of a 
low order of life or society; vulgar; mean: as, “a low-lived 
Yankee, who had never known a gentleman in his life” 
(F. H. Smith’s “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” i.); low- 
lived manners or performances. 
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in geol., noting 


Comparative of low*, adv.—low/er?, v.— 


lowly 


low-ly (16/li), a.; compar. lowlier, superl. lowliest. Low in 
altitude or position (as, “Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly 
west”: Shakspere’s “Richard II.,” ii. 4. 21); also, humble in 
station, condition, or character (as, a lowly shepherd; a 
lowly cottage); modest or unpretending; also, humble in 
spirit, or meek (as, “I am meek and lowly in heart”: Mat. 
xi. 29).—low/ly, adv. Ina low position, manner, or degree; 
also, in a lowly manner; humbly; modestly; meekly. 
- low=mind-ed (16/min/ded), a. Having or showing a low, 
groveling, or abject mind; unaspiring; mean. 
lown! (loun), n. Obs. or prov. form of loon}. 
spere’s “Othello,” ii. 3. 95. 

lown? (loun), a. [ME. lowne; from Scand.] Calm; quiet; 
still: as, “The night was lown and peaceful” (Galt’s “Annals 
of the Parish,” xxxvi.). [Sc. and north. Eng.] 
low=necked (16/nekt), a. Of a garment, cut low so as to 
leave the neck and shoulders exposed; décolleté. 

low-ness (l6/nes), n. The state or quality of being low. 

low=pres-sure (16’presh’Gr), a. Having or involving a 
pressure (as of steam, water, etc.) which is low or below the 
normal. 

low=spir-it-ed (ld/spir’i-ted), a. Having low spirits; de- 
pressed; dejected.—low’=spir/it-od-ness, n. 

lox-o-drom-ic (lok-sd-drom/ik), a. [Gr. dofés, oblique, + 
dpouos, a running, course.] Pertaining to oblique sailing, 
or sailing on rhumbs or loxodromic lines.—loxodromic 
curve, line, or spiral, a line on the surface of a sphere cutting 
all meridians at the same oblique angle, as that formed by 
the path of a ship when her course is constantly directed 
to the same point of the compass in a direction oblique to 
the equator.—lox-o-drom/ics, n. The art of oblique 
sailing. 

loy-al (loi/al), a. [F. loyal, OF. loial, leial, < L. legalis, E. 
legal.] Faithful to one’s oath, engagements, or obligations (as, 
to be loyal to a vow; “I will remain The loyal’st husband that 
did e’er plight troth,” Shakspere’s ““Cymbeline,” i. 1. 96); 
esp., faithful to one’s allegiance, as to the sovereign, govern- 
ment, or state (as, a loyal subject or citizen); faithful to any 
leader, party, or cause, or to any person or thing conceived 
as imposing obligations (as, a loyal follower, servitor, or 
friend; loyal to a person’s memory); also, characterized by or 
showing faithfulness to engagements, allegiance, obligations, 
etc. (as, loyal conduct or sentiments; loyal devotion).— 
loy’al-ism, ». The principles or actions of loyalists; 
adherence to the sovereign or the existing government.— 
loy’al-ist, n. One who is loyal; a supporter of the sovereign 
or the existing government, esp. in time of revolt; [sometimes 
cap.| in Amer. hist., one who remained loyal to the British 
government during the Revolutionary period; a Tory.— 
loy/al-ly, adv.—loy’al-ness, n.—loy/al-ty, n. [OF. loi- 
alte (F. loyauté).| The state or quality of being loyal; 
faithfulness to engagements or obligations (as, ‘“The Duke 
was more vehement than ever in his protestations of loyalty 
to his recent oaths”: Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” vi. 6); 
faithful adherence to a sovereign or government, or to a 
leader, cause, or the like; loyal devotion; fidelity. 

loz-enge (loz/enj), n. [OF. losenge (F. losange); origin 
uncertain.] A plane figure with four equal sides, having two 
acute and two obtuse angles; a diamond (figure); ‘ 
hence, something shaped like such a figure, as a| 4, 
pane of glass in a window or the form of heraldic |’ 
escutcheon appropriated to women; also, a small, 
flavored cake or confection of sugar, often medi- 
cated, orig. diamond-shaped; a small cake or 
tablet of some other substance, as concentrated 
meat extract.—loz/enged, a. Having the shape | sf 
of a lozenge (as, ‘“‘the lozenged panes of a very |) 
small latticed window’: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” | Reg. 
xxviii.); also, divided into or ornamented with | @Q¥; 
lozenge-shaped figures, esp. of alternate colors. 
—loz/en-ger (-en-jér), m. A lozenge (confection 
or tablet). [Prov. ] 

lub-bard (lub/ird). [For lubber.] I. n. A lubber; a 
stupid or lazy lout: as, “Here Lethargy . . . Stretched on 
his back a mighty lubbard lay” (Thomson’s “Castle of 
Indolence,” i. 74). [Archaic or Sc. and north. Eng.] IL a. 
Lubberly; loutish. [Obs. or archaic. ] . 

- lub-ber (lub/ér), n. [ME. lobre: cf. lob and looby.] A big, 


See Shak- 
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clumsy, stupid fellow (as, “the rude tricks of an overgrown 
lubber”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” iii.); a stupid or lazy 
lout; among sailors, an awkward or unskilled seaman (cf. 
landlubber).—lubber’s hole, naut., an open space in the 
platform at the head of a 
lower mast, through 
which a sailor may 
mount and descend with- 
out going outside the 
rim of the platform.— 
Lub/ber-land (-land), n. 
An imaginary land, the 
paradise of lazy lubbers; 
[/. c.] any land or place 
of delightful idleness (as, 
“Tn lubberlands delecta- 
ble—isles of palm And re 
lotus . . . The shining, Rigging of Ship's Top. — f, f, top; g, g, 
shifting Sovranties of lubber’s holes; h, h, futtock-shrouds. 
Dream”: Henley’s “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments”). 
—lub/ber-ly, a. Like or characteristic of a lubber; loutish; 
clumsy, stupid, or lazy; awkwardly unseamanlike (as, 
“Such was Rope Yarn; of all land-lubbers, the most lubberly 
and most miserable’: H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,” xiv.).—lub/- 
ber-ly, adv. Ina lubberly manner. 

lu-bric, lu-bri-cal (li/brik, -bri-kal), a. 
{Obs. or archaic. ] 

lu-bri-cant (li/bri-kant). 
lubricating material, as oil. 

lu-bri-cate (li/bri-kat), v. t.; -cated, -cating. {L. lubricatus, 
pp. of lubricare, < lubricus, slippery.] To make slippery 
or smooth; render smooth the action of, by the application 
of some fluid, etc.; esp., to apply some oily, greasy, or other 
substance to, in order to diminish friction; oil or grease, as 
parts of a mechanism.—lu-bri-ca/tion (-ka’shon), n. The 
act of lubricating, or the state of being lubricated.—1lu/bri- 
ca-tor, 7. 

lu-bri-ci-ty (li-bris/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [LL. lubricitas, 
< L. lubricus: see lubricous.] Slipperiness or oily smooth- 
ness of surface (as, “this . . . lubricity of all objects, which 
lets them slip through our fingers then when we clutch 
hardest”’: Emerson’s “‘Essays,’”’ Experience); fig., shiftiness, 
evasiveness, or elusiveness (as, ‘““That learned jurisconsult, 
with characteristic lubricity, had evaded the dangerous 
honor”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 1); also, wanton- 
ness, lasciviousness, or lewdness, or an instance of it. 

lu-bri-cous (li/bri-kus), a. [L. Jlubricus, slippery, un- 
certain, deceitful.] Slippery, as of surface; of an oily 
smoothness; fig., unstable or uncertain; shifty or elusive; 
also, wanton or lewd. 

lu-carne (la-karn’), n. [F. lucarne, OF. lucane, appar. < L. 
lua (luc-), light.] A window in a roof or a spire; a dormer- 
window. 

luce (lis), n. [OF. lus, < LL. lucius, kind of fish.] The 
pike (fish), esp. when full-grown. 

lu-cent (li/sent), a. [L. lucens (lucent-), ppr. of lucere, 
shine, be light or clear: see light!, n.] Shining, bright, or 
luminous (as, “the sun’s lucent orb”: Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” iii. 589); also, clear, transparent, or translucent (as, 
“lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon”: 
Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes,” xxx.). 
[Archaic or literary. ]—lu/cence, lu’- 
cen-cy, n.—lu/cent-ly, adv. 

lu-cerne, lu-cern (li-sérn’), n.. [F. 
luzerne, < Pr. luzerno; origin un- 
certain.] A European fabaceous 
forage-plant, Medicago sativa, with 
bluish-purple flowers, now much cul- 4 
tivated in the western U. S.; alfalfa. © 

lu-cid (li/sid), a. [L. lueidus, < | 
lucere: see lucent.| Shining or & 
bright (as, “the lucid east”: Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoriam,” cv.); visi- 
ble to the naked eye, as a star; 
also, clear or transparent (as, “lucid 


Same as lubricous. 


I. a. Lubricating. II, n. A 


streams,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” i. 469; “so lucid the air,” steams bes 
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dore,” ii.); fig., clear tothe mind, or easily understood 
(as, a lucid explanation; lucid language; “The tangled 
weights and measures of old France gave place to the simple 
and lucid decimal system,” H. G. Wells’s “Outline of 
History,” xxxvii. § 11); also, characterized by clear percep- 
tion or understanding, as a person, the mind, thoughts, etc.; 
rational or sane (as, a lucid interval, a period of sanity be- 
tween attacks of lunacy: often fig.).—lu-cid-i-ty (lu-sid/i-ti), 
mn. The quality or state of being lucid; brightness; trans- 
parency; fig., clearness of expression, perception, understand- 
ing, etc.—lu/cid-ly, adv.—lu/cid-ness, n. 

lu-ci-fee (16/si-fé), n. See lucwee. [ 
Lu-ci-fer (li/si-fér), n. [L., the morning star, prop. adj., 
lucifer, light-bringing, < lux (luc-), light, + ferre, bear.] 
The morning star, esp. the planet Venus when appearing in 
the eastern sky before sunrise; fig., a name applied in the 
book of Isaiah (Vulgate and Authorized Version; Revised 
Version “‘day star’’) to a king of Babylon (as, “‘How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” Isa. 
xiv. 12); hence (from an early Christian interpretation of the 
passage in Isaiah: cf. Luke, x. 18), a proud, rebellious arch- 
angel, identified with Satan, who fell from heaven (as, “Lu- 
cifer . . . brighter once amidst the host Of angels, than that 
star the stars among,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” vii. 131; 
“When he falls, he falls like Lucifer, Never to hope again,” 
Shakspere’s “Henry VIII.,” iii. 2.371); also (J. c.], a friction- 
match (also called lucifer match). 

lu-cif-er-ase (li-sif/e-ras), n. [L. lucifer, light-bringing: 
see -ase.]| Inchem., a substance, probably an enzyme, which 
is present in the luminous organs of fireflies, etc., and which, 
upon reacting with luciferin, is supposed to produce the lu- 
minosity. 

lu-cif-er-in (li-sif/e-rin), n. [L. lucifer, light-bringing: see 
-in.] In chem., a substance in the blood of fireflies, etc., 
whose reaction with luciferase is supposed to produce lu- 
minosity. See luciferase. 

lu-cif-er-ous (li-siffe-rus), a. [L. lucifer: see Lucifer.] 
Bringing or giving light. Also fig. [Now rare. ] 

lu-cif-ic (li@-siffik), a. [LL. lucificus, < L. lux (luc-), 
light, + facere, make.] Producing light. 

lu-cif-u-gous (li-sif/G-gus), a. [L. lucifugus, < lux (luc-), 
light, + fugere, flee.] Shunning the light, as certain animals. 

Lu-ciena (la-si/nd), m. [L., lit. ‘she who brings to light,’ 
< luz (luc-), light.] The Roman goddess who presided over 
childbirth, sometimes identified with Juno or with Diana; 
hence, a midwife. 

lu-ci-vee (16/si-vé), m. [Corruption of lowp-cervier.] The 
Canada lynx, Lynx canadensis. 

luck (luk), ». [ME. lucke = D. luk, geluk, = MLG. 
lucke, gelucke, = MHG. gelvicke, G. gliick, luck, fortune. ] 
That which happens to a person, as if by chance, in the 
course of events (as, to have good, bad, hard, or indifferent 
luck; to try one’s luck, to make a trial in order to see what 
one’s luck will be); one’s fortune or hap; esp., good fortune, 
or advantage or success considered as the result of chance 
(as, to wish one luck; to have luck in fishing; to be in luck, 
or out of luck); also, some object on which good fortune is 
supposed to depend (as, “The drinking-glass of crystal tall; 
They call it the Luck of Edenhall”’: Longfellow’s tr. 
Uhland’s “Luck of Edenhall”). 

luck/ie, n. See lucky?. 

luck-i-ly (luk/i-li), adv. In a lucky manner; by good luck; 
fortunately.—luck’/i-ness, n. 

luck-less (luk/les), a. Having no luck or good fortune (as, 
“dreary fates of luckless peers’: J. Hall’s “‘Satires,” i. 5); 
unattended with good luck (as, a luckless venture); unfortu- 
nate; unlucky.—luck/less-ly, adv.—luck/less-ness, n. 

luck=pen-ny (luk/pen/i), ».; pl. -pennies (-iz). A penny 
or other coin kept or given to bring good luck; also, a small 
sum given back for luck by the seller to the purchaser in a 
business transaction (Sc., Eng., and Ir.). 

luck-y? (luk/i), a.; compar. luckier, superl. luckiest. Having 
luck or good iortune, as a person; attended with good luck, 
as a venture, a guess, etc.; favored by chance; fortunate; 
hence, felicitous, or happily apt (as, a lucky translation; 
“Lucky rhymes to him were scrip and share, And mellow 
metres more than cent for cent,” Tennyson’s “Brook,” 4); 
also, of the nature of good luck, or happening fortunately 
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(as, a lucky chance or accident; a lucky meeting); also, 
bringing or presaging good luck, or supposed to do so (as, 
one’s lucky star; a lucky sixpence; ‘‘A fortunate event, too, 
was accepted as a lucky omen for the coming contest,” 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 8); also, dependent on 
mere chance, or fortuitous (obs. or archaic). 

luck-y2, luck-ie (luk/i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). [Prob. < lucky}: 
cf. goody?.] An elderly woman, esp. a grandmother (much 
used in familiar address or prefixed to a name: as, Lucky 
Maclaren); also, the mistress of an ale-house; a landlady; 
also, a witch. [Sc.] 

lu-cra-tive (li/kra-tiv), a. [L. lucrativus, < lucrari, to gain, 
< luwcrum, E. lucre.] Yielding lucre or gain; gainful; 
profitable; remunerative: as, a lucrative business or profes- 
sion; a lucrative appointment.—lu/cra-tive-ly, adv.—lu/- 
cra-tive-ness, 7. 

lu-cre (li/kér), n. [L. lucrwm, gain.] Gain; profit; 
pecuniary advantage; esp., gain or money as the object of 
sordid desire (as, ‘not greedy of filthy Zucre’”’: 1 Tim. iii. 3); 
also, the gain or profit, or the acquisition, of something speci- 
fied (obs. or archaic: as, “As for the lucre of gain, I renounce 
it,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” after Oct. 4; “A Mala- 
bar, for the lucre of a knife, conducted them to a Dutch 
town,” Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” xviii.). 

Lu-cre-tian (li-kré’shian), a. Pertaining to Lucretius 
(about 96—about 55 B.c.), the Roman poet and Epicurean 
philosopher, or to his philosophical doctrines, set forth in a 
didactic poem, ‘De Rerum Natura” (“On the Nature of 
Things’). 

lu-cu-brate (li/ki-brat), v. 7.; -brated, -brating. [L. lucu- 
bratus, pp. of lucubrare, work by lamplight, < lux (luc-), 
light.] To work by artificial light; pursue intellectual labors 
by night; write learnedly. [Now playful or humorous. ]— 
lu-cu-bra/tion (-bra/shon), n. [L. lucubratio(n-).] The 
act or a process of lucubrating (as, “the well-earned harvest 
of . . . many a midnight lucubration”: Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” iii.); nocturnal intellectual 
labor; laborious study; also, a product of intellectual labor; 
a learned or carefully written production (as, “historical 
disquisition, citations from Solomon . . . with such lucu- 
brations were reams of paper filled”: Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” iv. 3); in general, a literary effort (as, ‘“The writing 
of a book was considered . . . an enterprise of toil and 
difficulty, insomuch that the most trifling lucubration was 
denominated a ‘work’”’: Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” 
To the Reader). [Now playful or humorous.]—lu/cu- 
bra-tor, n. 

lu-cule (li/kil), n. [NL. lucula, dim. of L. luz (luc-), 
light.] In astron., any of certain small luminous spots on 
the sun’s surface. 

lu-cu-lent (li/ki-lent), a. [L. luculentus, < luz (luc-), 
light.] Full of light; bright; luminous; also, clear or lucid, 
as arguments, explanations, etc.; convincing.—lu/cu- 
lent-ly, adv. 

Lu-cul-li-an (lij-kul/i-an), a. Pertaining to or worthy of 
Lucullus (about 110-57? 3.c.), a wealthy Roman famous 
for luxury, esp. at the table: as, a Lucullian feast. 

lu-cu-mo (li/kii-md), n.; pl. lucwmos, L. lucumones (li- 
kii-md/néz). [L.; from Etruscan.] Among the ancient 
Etruscans, a prince or ruling noble with priestly functions. 
—lu/cu-mo-ny (-m9-ni), 7.; pl. -nies (-niz). The district 
or state under the rule of a lucumo. 

lud (lud), m. and interj.. A minced or vulgar form of lord 
as, “Lud, this news . . . puts me all in a flutter” (Gold- 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” i. 1). 

Ludd-ite (lud/it). [Said to have been named after a Ned. 
Ludd or Lud, a weak-minded fellow of an earlier period who 
in Anger broke two frames used in stocking manufacture. ] 
I. n. A member of any of various bands of workmen in 
England (1811-16) organized to destroy manufacturing 
machinery, under the delusion that its use diminished em- 
ployment. II. a. Of or pertaining to the Luddites: as, 
Luddite riots. 

lu-di-crous (li/di-krus), a. [L. ludicrus, < ludus, play, 
sport, jest, fun, < ludere, to play.] Playfult or sportivey; 
humorous or wittyt; derisivet; also, such as to cause 
laughter or derision (as, “A lucky joke, or any ludicrous 
incident, will set him a-laughing immoderately”: Smollett’s 
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“Humphry Clinker,” April 30); ridiculous; amusingly 
absurd. —lu’di-crous-ly, adv.—1u/di-crous-ness, n. 

lud-wig-i-a (lud-wij/i-a), n. [NL.; named from C. G. 
Ludwig (1709-73), German botanist.] Any plant of the 
onagraceous genus Ludwigia, comprising small herbs found 
in swamps, etc., of temperate and warm regions. 

In-es (1i/éz), n. [L.] A plague or pestilence; a spreading 
disease, esp. syphilis. —lu-et-ic (li-et/ik), a. Pertaining to 
or affected with lues.—lu-e-tin (li/e-tin), n. In med., a 
preparation made from the dead micro-organisms of 
syphilis, used as a diagnostic test for syphilis. 

luff (luf), n. [Cf. OF. lof, a contrivance for altering a ship’s 
course, later, as also D. loef, the weather side.] Naut., the 
part of a ship toward the wind; also, the sailing of 
a ship closer to the wind; also, the forward edge of a 
fore-and-aft sail; also, the fullest and broadest part of a 
ship’s bow.—luff, v. Naut.: I. intr. To bring a ship’s 
head closer to the wind; come or sail nearer to the wind: 
as, “Now, my hearty, luff!” (Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
xxvi.). I¥.tr. To bring the head of (a vessel) closer to the 
wind: as, “The frigate was luffed handsomely to the wind, 
not however without shipping a heavy sea’? (Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” li.). 

luf-fa (luf’a), n. [NL.] Same as loofah. 

lug! (lug), m. (Origin obscure: cf. lug3.] The ear (chiefly 
Sc. and prov. Eng.); hence, an object or part resembling the 
external human ear in form or position; a handle, as of a 
pitcher; a projecting piece by which anything is held or 
supported; specif., a leather loop dependent from a saddle, 
through which a shaft is passed for support. 

lug? (lug), nm. Same as lug-sail: as, “Up with the lugs” 
(Marryat’s “King’s Own,”’ xiii.). 

lug? (lug), v.; lugged, lugging. [ME. luggen: cf. Sw. lugga, 
pull by the hair.] I. tr. To pull (now chiefly prov.: as, 
“Tug him thrice by both ears,”’ Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” 
iii. 6); also, to pull along with force or effort (as, ‘‘six starved 
horses . . . lugging along the hearse’: “Guy Mannering,” 
XXXVii.); carry (something heavy or burdensome); hence, 
fig., to bring (in or into) as by main force, or without appro- 
priateness (colloq.: as, “an unfitness in the idea of marble 
fauns and satyrs . . . lugged in under the oaken roof... 
of an odd, old Norman hall,” Kinglake’s ‘‘Eothen,” iv.; to 
lug an irrelevant matter into a discussion). IQ. intr. To 
pull; tug; also, to pull (owt) something, esp. one’s sword 
(archaic: ‘‘Their cause they to an easier issue put; They will 
be heard, or they lug out, and cut,’’ Dryden’s tr. Juvenal’s 
“Satires,” xvi. 78); also, to move heavily.—lug’, nm. An 
act of lugging; a forcible pull; a haul; also, pl., affected or 
pretentious manners, or airs (slang: as, to put on lugs). 

lug? (lug), m. [Cf. D. log, heavy, unwieldy.| A lugworm. 

lug-gage (lug’aj), m. [From lug?.] Something to be 
lugged, or carried with effort, as cumbersome baggage (obs. 
or archaic); also, a burdenf or encumbrancef; also, in gen- 
eral, baggage, as of a traveler 
or an army (chiefly in British 
use: as, “I left my servant at 
the railway looking after the 
luggage,” Dickens’s ‘Hard 
Times,” ii. 1). 

lug-ger (lug/ér), n. [Cf. lug- 
sail.| A vessel with lug- 
sails. 

lug-gie (lug’i), ». [From 
lug!.] A small wooden ves- 
sel with a lug, ear, or han- 
dle: as, “They ... drank 
it [tea] out of . . . luggies” 
(Galt’s “Annals of the 
Parish,” ii.). [Chiefly Sc.] 

lug=sail (lug’sal), n. [Origin 
uncertain: cf. Jug! and lug?.] 

Nau., a quadrilateral sail bent upon a yard that crosses 
the mast obliquely. See cut in next column. — 

lu-gu-bri-ous (li-gi/bri-us), a. [L. lugubris, < lugere, 
mourn.] Characterized by, expressing, or suggestive of 
mourning (as, “Mannering . . . stood among this lugu- 
brious company . . . composing his countenance to the de- 
cent solemnity of all”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxxvii.); 
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mournful, now usually in a particularly dismal way (as, a 
lugubrious face 
or tone; “A dog 
set up a long, 
lugubrious 
howl,” Mark 
Twain’s “Tom 
Sawyer,” x.); 
doleful; dismal. 
—lu-gu/bri- 
ous-ly, adv.— 
lu-gu/bri-ous- 
ness, 7. 

lug-worm (lug’- 
werm), n. [See 
lug+.] Any 
annelid of the 
genus Areni- 
cola, comprising 
marine worms Lug-sails. — 1, dipping lug-sail; 2, standing lug-sail; 
withtuftedgills, a/eult tee-eait 

which burrow in the sand of the seashore and are much used 
for bait. 

luke (lak), a. [ME. luke, lewk: cf. AS. hléow, gehléow, 
warm.] Tepid; lukewarm: as, “Let me have nine pen- 
n’orth o’ brandy and water luke’? (Dickens’s ‘Pickwick 
Papers,” xxxiii.). [Now prov. Eng. ] 

luke-warm (lik/w4rm), a. [See luke.] Moderately warm; 
tepid; fig., having or showing little ardor or zeal (as, a luke- 
warm supporter; lukewarm obedience);  indifferent.— 
luke/warm/ly, ady.—luke/warm/ness, 7. 

lull (lul), » [ME. lullen; imit.: cf. Sw. lulla, Dan. lulle, 
G. lullen, lull, L. lallare, sing lullaby.] I. tr. To put to 
sleep or rest by soothing means (as, to lull a child by singing 
or rocking; “To bed they creep, By whispering winds soon 
lull’d asleep,” Milton’s “L’ Allegro,” 116); fig., to soothe to a 
quiet mental state (as, “I was . . . lulled in a certain degree 
to security,” Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xviii.; “She 
lulled herself into patience,’ Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” 
ix.); quiet (feelings, suspicions, etc.); make peaceful or 
tranquil (as, “regions gladdened by plenty and lulled by 
peace”: Johnson’s “Rasselas,” vi.); still (the sea, wind, a 
storm, etc.). II. intr. To become lulled, quieted, or stilled, 
as the wind, a storm, etc.—lull, n. Something that lulls; 
a soothing sound (as, the lull of falling waters); also, a 
lulled condition; a temporary quiet or stillness, or a period 
of lessened activity (as, a lull in a storm; a lull in strife). 

lul-la-by (lul’/a-bi). [Cf. lull.] I. interj. A lulling utter- 
ance used in putting a child to sleep. II. n.; pl. -bies (-biz). 
The utterance ‘lullaby,’ or a song containing it; a cradle- 
song; hence, any lulling song (often fig.: as, soothed by the 
lullaby of the wind or the waves).—lul/la-by, v. t.; -bied, 
-bying. To lull with or as with a lullaby. 

lum (lum), n. [Origin uncertain.] A chimney. [Sc. and 
north. Eng. ] 

lu-ma-chel-la (li-ma-kel/4), n. [It., lit. ‘little snail,’ < 
lumaca, < L. limaz (limac-), snail.] A compact limestone 
or marble containing fossil shells, which are often iridescent, 
displaying a variety of brilliant colors. Also lu/ma-chel 
(-kel), luema-chelle’ (-kel/ or -shel’). 

lum-ba-go (lum-ba’go), n. [LL., < L. lumbus, loin.] In 
pathol., myalgia in the lumbar region; pain in the muscles 
of the loins and the small of the back. 

lum-bar (lum/bir). [L. lwmbus, loin.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the loin or loins. IZ, n. A lumbar vertebra, 
artery, or the like. 

lum-ber! (lum/bér), v. 7. [ME. lomeren: cf. Sw. dial. lomra, 
resound.] To move clumsily or heavily, esp. from great or 
ponderous bulk (as, “The great hippo . . . calmly lwmbered 
along right underneath me,” J. H. Patterson’s “Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo,” xii.; a heavy wagon lumbers along; 
“T ... don’t want you always lumbering after me with 
your advice,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxvi.); 
also, to make a rumbling noise. 

lum-ber? (lum/ber), n. [Prob. < lumber!.] Things more 
or less bulky or cumbersome that are not needed for present 
use, or that have been put away as in a lumber-room (as, 
“T have a quantity of useless plate at home—mere lumber 
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. in our plain way of living”: Wiseman’s ‘‘Fabiola,”’ 
i.9); hence, in general, useless material (as, “Ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lwmber in his head”: Pope’s “Essay 
on Criticism,” 613); also, superfluous bulk or weight, as in 
a horse or dog; also, timber sawed or split into planks, 
boards, etc. (U. S. and Canada).—lum/ber?, v. I. tr. To 
fill up or obstruct with lumber, or articles of no present use, 
or any useless material; encumber; also, to fill up or obstruct 
as being mere lumber, or useless material (as, “Large quan- 
tities of . . . rubbish lay lumbering the floor”: Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter,’ The Custom House); also, to heap together 
in disorder. II. intr. To cut timber and prepare it for 
market. [U.S. and Canada.]—lum/ber-er, n. One en- 
gaged in cutting and dressing timber. [U.S. and Canada. | 
—lum/ber-ing, n. The trade or business of cutting and 
preparing timber. [U.S. and Canada. |—lum/ber-jack, 7. 
One who works at lumbering; a lumberer. [U. S. and 
Canada.]—lum/ber-man (-man), n.; pl. -men. One who 
cuts and prepares timber; also, one who deals in lumber. 
[U. S. and Canada.J—lum/ber=port, n. A port-hole or 
opening in the bow 
or stern of a vessel, 
for use in loading 
and unloading lum- 
ber. —lum/ber= 
room, n. A room 
for lumber, or arti- 
cles) not) im use.— 
lum/ber=yard, n. 
A yard where lumber 
is stored for sale. 
[U. S. and Canada. ] 

lu-men (li/men), 7.; 
1. Zwmina (-mi-na). 
L., light, window, 

opening: see light!, n.] An opening or passageway; in 
anat., the canal, duct, or cavity of a tubular organ.— 

lu/mi-nal (-mi-nal), a. 

lu-mi-nant (li/mi-nant). [L. lwminans (-ant-), ppr. of 

luminare: see luminate.| I. a. Illuminating; luminous. 

II. n. Anilluminating agent; an illuminant.—lu/mi- 

nance, 7. 

lu-mi-na-ry (li/mi-na-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [OF. lumi- 
narie (F. luminaire), < LL. luminare, a light, lamp, heav- 
enly body, L. window, < L. lumen, light.] A body or thing 
that gives light, esp. a celestial body, as the sun or moon; 
fig., a source of intellectual light; a person who enlightens 
mankind or makes some subject clear. 

lu-mi-nate (li/mi-nat), v. t.; -nated, -nating. [L. luminatus, 
p. of luminare, < lumen, light.] To light up; illuminate. 
Obs. or archaic. |—lu-mi-na/tion (-na/shon), n. 

lu-mi-nesce (li-mi-nes’), v.7.; -nesced, -nescing. [See lumi- 
nescence.| ‘To exhibit luminescence. 

lu-mi-nes-cence (li-mi-nes/ens), n. [L. lumen (lumin-), 
light: see -escence.} An emission of light not due directly 
to incandescence and occurring at a temperature below that 
of incandescent bodies: a term including phosphorescence, 
fluorescence, etc.—lu-mi-nes/cent, a. Characterized by 
or pertaining to luminescence. 

lu-mi-nif-er-ous (li-mi-nif’e-rus), a. [L. lwmen (lumin-), 

light, + ferre, bear.] Producing or conveying light: as, 
the luminiferous ether (see ether). 

lu-mi-nom-e-ter (li-mi-nom/e-tér), n. [L. lumen (lumin-), 

light: see -meter.] An instrument for measuring the inten- 
sity of illumination. 

lu-mi-nos-i-ty (lii-mi-nos/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The 

quality of being luminous; specif., the intensity of light in a 

color, measured photometrically; also, something luminous. 
lu-mi-nous (li/mi-nus), a. [L. lwminosus, < lumen, light. ] 

Radiating or reflecting light; shining; bright; also, lighted 

up or illuminated; well lighted (as, “The church of Ash- 
bourne . . . is one of the . . . most /wminous that I have 
seen”: Boswell’s “Johnson,” Sept. 21, 1777); also, fig., 
brilliant intellectually; enlightening, as a writer or his 
writings; clear, or readily intelligible.—lu/mi-nous-ly, adv. 

—lu/mi-nous-ness, 7. 

lum-mox (lum/oks), . [Origin obscure.] A heavy or 

unwieldy, clumsy, stupid person. [Prov. or colloq.] 
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lump! (lump), 7. [ME. lumpe: cf. D. lomp, lump, rag, 
Sw. lump, clod.] A piece or mass of solid matter without 
regular shape, or of no particular shape (as, “a great lump of 
beeswax . . . which weighed above half a hundred weight,” 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 2; a lump of sugar); also, a 
protuberance or swelling (as, a lump on the head caused by a 
blow); also, an aggregation, collection, or mass (now chiefly 
in ‘in the lump’: see phrase below); also, a dull, stolid person 
(colloq.); also, a big, sturdy person (prov. or colloq.: as, 
‘a brave lump of a boy,” Lover’s “Handy Andy,” i.).— 
in the lump, in the mass; as a whole; in gross; wholesale. 
—lump!,a. In the form of a lump or lumps; also, includ- 
ing all of a number of items taken together or in the lump 
(as, alump sum).—lump!,v. I. tr. To make into a lump 
or lumps; also, to raise into or cover with lumps; also, to 
unite into one aggregation, collection, or mass; deal with in 
the lump or mass. IL. intr. To form a lump or lumps; 
also, to rise in a lump or lumps; also, to move heavily; 
also, to act as a lumper (laborer). 

lump? (lump), v. [Cf. glump.] 1. intr. To look sullen; 
sulk. [Obs. or prov.] I. ¢r. To regard or endure with 
displeasure; put up with as a disagreeable necessity: as, 
“That’s what’s the matter, and I’ve got to lump it” (Gals- 
worthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” iii. 12): often used in antithesis 
to like (as, if you don’t like it, you may lump it). [Colloq.] 

lump-er (lum/pér), m. One who lumps things, or deals 
with things in the lump or mass; also, a laborer employed 
to load and unload vessels in pert. 

lump-fish (lump/fish), n. [Appar. < luwmp1.] A clumsy~- 
looking fish, Cyclop- ee 
terus lumpus, with a 
high, ridged back, 
found in the northern 
Atlantic Ocean. 

lump-head (lump/hed), & 
n. [Seelump!, and cf. € 
lunkhead.] A thick- 
headed person; a 
blockhead. [Prov. 
Eng. } 

lump-i-ness (lum/pi-nes), n. Lumpy condition. 

lump-ish (lum/pish), a. Like a lump; heavy and clumsy; 
dull or stupid; also, low-spiritedt or melancholy} (as, “She 
is lumpish, heavy, melancholy”: Shakspere’s ““T'wo Gentle- 
men of Verona,” iii. 2. 62).—lump/ish-ly, adv.—lump/ish- 
ness, 7. 

lump-y (lum/pi), a.; compar. lumpier, superl. luwmpiest. 
Full of lumps, as porridge or sugar; covered with lumps, as a 
surface; like a lump, as in being heavy or clumsy; of water, 
rough or choppy.—lump/y=jaw, n. In pathol., actinomy- 
cosis of the jaw. 

Lu-na (li/nd), m. [L. luna, moon, crescent, Luna, the 
goddess: see light}, n.] The moon, personified by the Ro- 
mans as a goddess; in alchemy, silver; in her., argent (in 
the blazonry of sovereign princes). 

lu-na-cy (li/na-si), ».; pl. -cies (-siz). [Irreg. < lunatic.] 
Lunatic condition; intermittent insanity (as, “In one of 
these fits of lunacy or distraction . . . I fell down, and 
struck my face”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 8); hence, 
in general, any form of insanity (except, usually, idiocy); 
also, fig., extreme foolishness or folly, or an instance of it; 
specif., in Jaw, unsoundness of mind sufficient to incapacitate 
one for civil transactions. 

lu-na=moth (li/nd-méth’), ». [L. luna, moon, crescent: 
with reference to the spots on the wings.] A large American 
moth, Tropxa luna, with greenish wings (the hinder ones 


Lumpfish. 


tailed), each of which contains a lunate spot surrounded by 


rings. 

lu-nar (li/nir), a. [L. lunaris, < luna, moon, crescent.] 
Of or pertaining to the moon (as, the lunar orbit; lunar 
observations); also, measured by the moon’s revolutions 
(as, a lunar month; a lunar year: see month and year); 
also, resembling the moon; round; lunate or crescent-shaped; 
sometimes, marked with crescent-shaped spots; also, sug- 
gesting the moon rather than the sun; less brilliant; pale; 
also, in astrological use, subject to the influence of the 
moon, or having the character determined by the moon 
(cf. solar); also, of or pertaining to silver, of which the 
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moon is the alchemical symbol (as, lunar caustic, silver 
nitrate).—lu-na-ri-an (lij-nd/ri-an), n. A supposed in- 
habitant of the moon; also, a student of lunar phenomena; 
also, one who used or advocated a method of determining 
longitude at sea by means of lunar observations. 
lu-nate (li/nat), a. [L. lunatus, < luna, moon, crescent.] 
Crescent-shaped. Also lu/nat-ed (-nd-ted). 
lu-na-tic (li/na-tik). [LL. lunaticus, < L. luna, moon.] 


_i.a. Affected with intermittent insanity (formerly supposed 


to be dependent on the changes of the moon); hence, in 
general, insane or mad; crazy; also, indicating lunacy; 
characteristic of a lunatic; hence, fig., extremely or sense- 
lessly foolish (as, a lunatic policy); also, appropriated to 
insane persons (as, a lunatic asylum). II. n. A lunatic 
person; orig., one affected with intermittent insanity; now, 
any insane person (except, usually, an idiot); a madman; 
hence, fig., an extremely or senselessly foolish person.— 
lu-nat-i-cal (lij-nat/i-kal), a. _Lunatic.—lu-nat/i-cal-ly, adv. 
luena-tion (li-na/shon), n. [ML. lunatio(n-), < L. luna, 
moon.| The time from one new moon to the next (about 


_ 29% days); a lunar month. 


lunch (lunch), ». [Perhaps an altered form of lump!.] 
A lump or thick piece (now prov. Eng. and Sc.: as, ‘An’ 
cheese an’ bread . . . Was dealt about in lunches,’’ Burns’s 
“Holy Fair,” 206); also, a portion of food for a light repast; 
also, a light repast, as between meals; a luncheon, or meal 
between breakfast and dinner (see luncheon).—lunch, v. 
I. intr. To take lunch: as, “She . . . made excursions to 
New York with them, and /wnched in fashionable restaurants” 
(W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” ii. 3). IZ. tr. To 
provide lunch for.—lunch/=coun’ter, n. A counter or 
long elevated table, as in an eating-house, at which persons 
sit on stools or stand while taking a lunch.—lunch/er, n. 

lun-cheon (lun’/chon), n. [Prob. an extended form of lunch. ] 
A lump or thick piece, esp. of food (now prov. Eng. and Sc.: 

was cramming a huge lwncheon 
of pie-crust into his mouth,” Scott’s ‘““Redgauntlet,’’ letter 
x.); also, a light repast; esp., a meal less substantial than 
dinner taken between breakfast and (evening) dinner (in 
this sense a more formal term than /wnch).—lun/cheon, ». 7. 
To take luncheon. ‘ 

lune (lin), n. [F. lune, < L. luna, moon, ML. a fit of lu- 
nacy.| Anything shaped like a crescent or a half-moon; 
specif., a crescent-shaped plane figure bounded by two arcs 
of circles; a figure formed on a sphere by two arcs of circles 
which inclose a space; also, pl., fits of lunacy, or mad freaks 
or tantrums (archaic: as, ‘“‘Why, woman, your husband is in 
his old Aes again,” Shakspere’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
iv. 2-22). 

lu-nette (li-net’), n. [F., dim. of lune: see lune.] Any 
of various objects of crescent-like or semicircular outline 
or section; a space of this shape in a vaulted ceiling, a wall, 
etc., as a space at the top of a wall intersected 
by a vault; a painting, etc., filling such a space; 
an arched or rounded aperture or window, as in 
a vault; in fort., a work consisting of a salient 
angle with two flanks. : 

lung (lung), n. [AS. lungen = D. long = G. ,Lunette in 
lunge = Icel. lunga, lung; akin to E. light?: cf. 

lights in sense of ‘lungs.’] An organ of respiration in an 
air-breathing p 

‘vertebrate, esp. 
either of the two 
sac-like organs 
inthe thorax of 
man and the 
higher verte- 
brates; also, an 
analogous organ py. 
in certain inver- 
tebrates, as 
arachnids, terres- 
trial gastropods, 
CLC. 

lunge! (lunj), 7. 
[For obs. allonge, 
<F.allonge,<al- 
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Structure of Lungs in Man. 
A, larynx; B, trachea; C, C, bronchi, right and 
left; D, D, D, D, ramifications of bronchial tubes or 
longer, lengthen, air-passages in lungs; E, E, E, uncut smooth surface. 
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extend, lunge, < a (< L. ad), to, + long (< L. lon- 
gus), long.| A thrust, as in fencing; hence, any sudden 
forward movement (as, “At no time shall I be surprised to 
see a sudden lunge forward on that front”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Italy, France, and Britain at War,” ii. 2); a plunge; a lurch. 
—lunge!, v.; lunged, lunging. 1. intr. To make a lunge 
or thrust; move with a lunge. II. ér. To thrust; cause to 
move with a lunge. 

lunge? (lunj), n. [F. longe, halter, lunge, < L. longus, 
long.] A long rope used to guide a horse during training or 
exercise; also, a ring or circular track for such training or 
exercise.—lunge?, v. t.; lunged, lunging. To train or exer- 
cise < horse) by the use of a lunge or rope, or on a lunge or 
track. 

lunged (lungd), a. Having lungs: as, weak-lunged. 

lung-er! (lung’ér), nm. A person affected with pulmonary 
tuberculosis; a consumptive. [Slang. | 

lun-ger? (lun’/jér), n. One who lunges. 

lung-wort (lung/weért), nm. A European blue-flowered borag- 
inaceous plant, Pulmonaria officinalis, with spotted leaves 
fancied to resemble diseased lungs; also, an American 
blue-flowered plant, Mertensia virginica, of the same family. 

luni-. Form of L. /wna, moon, used in combination. —lu-ni- 
form (li/ni-férm), a. [-+ -form.] Resembling the moon 
in form; esp., lunate.—lu-ni-so/lar (-sd/lar), a. [-+ L. sol, 
sun.] Pertaining to or depending upon the mutual relations 
or joint action of the moon and sun. —lueni-ti/dal (-ti/dal), a. 
Pertaining to that part of the tidal movement dependent 
on the moon. 

lunk-head (lungk’hed), n. [Var. of lumphead.] A thick- 
headed or stupid person; a blockhead. [Colloq., U. S.] 

lunt (lunt), nm. [D. lont, match: cf. linstock.| A match; 
a torch; a light; also, smoke; the smoke of a pipe. [Sc.] 
—lunt,v. Iér. To kindle; light; also, to smoke (a pipe, 
etc.). [Sc.] II. intr. To take fire; flame; also, to emit 
smoke; also, to smoke a pipe. [Sc.] 

lu-nu-la (li/ng-ld), n.; pl. -le (-lé). [L., dim. of luna, 
moon.| Something shaped like a narrow crescent, as the 
small white area at the base of the human finger-nail; in 
general, a lune.—lu/nu-lar (-lir), a. Pertaining to a lune 
or lunula; crescent-shaped.—lu/nu-late, lu/nu-lat-ed (-lat, 
-la-ted), a. Crescent-shaped; also, having lunular mark- 
ings.—lu/nule (-nil), m. A lunula. 

lu-ny (li/ni), etc. See loony, etc. 

lu-pa-nar (li-pa/nar), n. [L., < lupa, prostitute, orig. 
she-wolf, fem. of lupus, wolf.] A brothel. 

Lu-per-ca-li-a (li-pér-ka/li-4), n. pl. [L., prop. neut. pl. 
of Lupercalis, adj. < Lupercus (see def.), appar. < lupus, 
wolf.]| An ancient Roman festival celebrated annually on 
Feb. 15 in honor of Lupercus, a rustic.deity identified with 
the Roman Faunus and the Greek Pan. 

lu-pine! (la/pin or -pin), a. [L. lupinus, < lupus, wolf.] 
Pertaining or allied to the wolf; wolf-like; wolfish. 

lu-pine? (li/pin), n. [L. lupinus, lupinum: cf. lupine}.] 
Any plant of the fabaceous genus Lupinus, as L. albus 
(‘white lupine’), a European 
herb with edible seeds culti- 
vated from ancient times, or 
L. perennis, a wild species 
with blue, pink, or white 
flowers common in sandy 
soil in the eastern U. S.; 
also, pl., the seeds of this 
plant, esp. of L. albus. 

lu-pu-lin (la/pi-lin), n. 
[NL. lupulus, dim. of L. 
lupus, hop.] A fine yellow 
powder with medicinal prop- 
erties, consisting of small 
glandular bodies obtained 
from the strobiles of the hop; 
also, a crystalline substance 
regarded as the bitter prin- 
ciple of the hop. 

lu-pus (li/pus), n. [L., wolf: 
see wolf.| In pathol., a cuta- 
neous disease due to the 
tubercle bacillus. 


Flowering Plant of Lupine (Lupinus 
flower; 5, fruit, show- 


perennis).— a, 
ing the dehiscence. 
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lurch! (lérch), n. [Origin obscure; first in nautical use. ] 
A sudden leaning or roll to one side, as of a ship, a carriage, 
or a staggering person (as, “A second lurch [of a boat] 
pitched me headlong into the sea’: Lever’s “Harry Lorre- 
quer,” xxxiii.); a sudden swaying or staggering movement; 
fig., a mental leaning or inclination (U. S.).—lureh}, v. 1. 
To make a lurch; move with lurches; stagger. 

lurch? (lérch), n. [F. lourche, an old-time game (see def.), 
as adj. discomfited; prob. from Teut.] An old game resem- 
bling backgammonf; also, a situation at the close of various 
kinds of games in which the loser scores nothing or is far 
behind his opponent; also, a game ending thus; also, fig., 
the position of one discomfited or in a helpless plight (now 
only in the phrase ‘to leave in the lurch’: as, “Dutton . . 


a debauched fellow . . . leaving Win in the lurch, ran away 
with another man’s bride,” Smollett’s “(Humphry Clinker,” 
Sept. 7). 


lurch? (lérch), v. [Appar. a var. of lurk.] I. intr. To 
lurk; prowl; sneak. [Now prov. Eng.] If. tr. To fore- 
stall, cheat, or rob (obs. or archaic); also, to pilfert or stealt; 
also, to take (game) with a lurcher.—lurch/er, n. One 
who lurks or prowls; a petty thief; a poacher; also, a kind 
of cross-bred hunting-dog much used by poachers. 

lur-dan, lur-dane (lér/dan). [OF. lourdin, < lourd, heavy, 
dull.] I. n. A sluggardly, stupid person; an idle rascal: 
as, ‘‘A fine thing it would be for me . . . to be afraid of a 
fat lurdane” (Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xxviii.). [Ar- 
chaic or prov.] II. a. Sluggardly; lazy; worthless: as, 
“lurdane knights” (Tennyson’s “‘Pelleas and Ettarre,’’ 421). 
[Archaic or prov. ] 

lure (lar), n. [OF. loire (F. leurre); from Teut.] A feath- 
ered decoy, sometimes baited, on a long thong, used in fal- 
conry to recall the hawk; hence, any decoy; a bait, esp. an 
artificial bait, used in angling; anything that attracts, en- 
tices, or allures (as, ‘“‘that grand lure in the eyes of the savage, 
a pocket mirror,’ Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xliii.; 
“monarchs, whom the lure of honour draws,” Cowper’s 
“Heroism,” 41); an allurement or temptation.—lure, »v. t.; 
lured, luring. To recall (a hawk) to the lure; hence, to draw 
as by a lure (as, “Pixies; don’t go near ’em, child; they’ll 
lure you on, Lord knows where”: H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” xxx.); decoy; entice; allure.—lur-er (lir’ér), n. 
lu-rid (ld/rid), a. [L. luridus, pale-yellow, wan, ghastly.] 
Wan, pallid, or ghastly in hue; also, lighted up or shining 
with an unnatural or wild (esp. red or fiery) glare (as, a 
lurid sky; lurid smoke, smoke lighted up by flames; lurid 
flashes of lightning); glaring in brightness or color (as, a 
lurid red; “a cheap lurid print,’ Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad 
Boy,” xx.); fig., glaringly vivid or sensational, as language, 
tales, etc.; conspicuous or terrible for fiery intensity, fierce 
passion, or wild unrestraint (as, a lurid episode in war; a 
lurid revenge; lurid crimes); in bot. and zodl., of a dirty- 
brown color.—lu/rid-ly, adv.—lu/rid-ness, n. 

lurk (lerk), v. 7. [ME. lurken; prob. akin to E. lower.) 
To lie in concealment, as men in ambush or animals in a 
place of retreat; remain in or about a place secretly or 
furtively; sometimes, to go furtively, slink, or steal (as, 
“the main thoroughfare . . . by which cook lurks down 
before daylight to scour her pots and pans”: Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” Ixi.); fig., to exist unperceived or unsuspected 
(as, “A cunning politician often lurks under the clerical 
robe”: Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,’’ v. 7); be 
latent (as, “A fever lurked in my veins”: C. B. Brown’s 
“Wieland,” xxvii.).—lurk/er, n.—lurk/ing, p. a. That 
lurks; covert; latent; secret.—lurk/ing-ly, adv. 

lus-cious (lush’us), a. [Origin uncertain: cf. obs. licious 
for delicious.]| Highly pleasing to the taste or smell (as, 
luscious peaches; “luscious woodbine,”’ Shakspere’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” ii. 1. 251); richly sweet; delicious; 
sometimes, sweet to excess, or cloying; also, highly pleasing 
to the ear or eye or to the feelings or mind (as, luscious 
tones; a luscious prospect; “My chest ... heaved with 
luscious pain,” Kinglake’s “Eothen,” ix.); sensuously deli- 
clous or sweet; strong in sensuous or voluptuous appeal 
(as, luscious epithets or imagery; luscious descriptions). 
—lus’cious-ly, adv.—lus/cious-ness, n. 

lush! (lush), mn. [Origin obscure.] Intoxicating drink; 


—lush!,». I. intr. To drink intoxicating liquor. (Slang.} 
II. tr. To drink (as, “some of the richest sort you ever 
lushed!”” Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xxxix.); also, to supply 
with drink. [Slang. ] 

lush? (lush), a. [ME. lusch, prob. var. of lasch, < OF. 
lasche, loose, slack: see laches.] Laxf, flabbyt, or softt; 
also, tender and juicy, as plants or vegetation, succulent; 
luxuriant; characterized by luxuriant vegetation (as, “As 
the year Grows lush in juicy stalks”: Keats’s “Endymion,” 
i.).—lush/ly, adv.—lush/ness, n. ie, 

Lu-si-ta-ni-an (li-si-ta/ni-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to 
ancient Lusitania, a region, or a Roman province, almost 
equivalent to modern Portugal; hence, Portuguese. II. n. 
One of the people of Lusitania; hence, a Portuguese. — 

lust (lust), . [AS. lust = D. and G. lust, pleasure, desire, = 
Goth. lustus, desire.] Pleasuref or delight} (as, “gazing 
upon the Greeks with little Just”: Shakspere’s “Lucrece,” 
1384); also, desiret or inclinationt (as, “If you would con- 
sider your estate, you would have little Just to sing,’ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s “Knight of the Burning Pestle,” i.; 
to live according to one’s lust); specif., sensuous desire or 
appetite considered as sinful (as, “For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the Just of the eyes, and the pride of 
life, is not of the Father, but is of the world”: 1 John, il. 16); 
esp., sexual desire or appetite; now, commonly, unbridled or 
lawless sexual desire or appetite; hence, in general, passion- 
ate or overmastering desire (as, lust of power or gold; “that 
mere lust of fighting, common to man and animals,” Kings- 
ley’s “Yeast,” ix.); also, vigorf; fertility, as of the soilf 
(as, ‘‘a plant that cometh of the lust of the earth”: Bacon’s 
“Advancement of Learning,” ii. 4. 5).—lust, v. 7. To 
desire}, wish}, or choose}; also, to have a strong or inordi- 
nate desire (often with for or after: as, ““The fruits that thy 
soul lusted after are departed from thee,” Rev. xviii. 14); 
specif., to have strong sexual desire (see Mat. v. 28).— 
lust/er!, n. 

lus-ter?, lus-tre! (lus/tér), ». [L. lustrum.] A period of 
five years; alustrum: as, “So it will be the turn of you young 
folks, come eight more lustres, and your heads will be bald 
like mine” (Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,” xxxix.). 

lus-ter3, lus-tre? (lus/tér), n. [F. lustre, < L. lustrare, 
illuminate, make bright, prob. akin to luz, light.] The 
state or quality of shining by reflecting light (as, the luster 
of gems or of satin; “beetles, glittering with metallic luster,” 
Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” vii.); glitter, glisten, sheen, 
or gloss; hence, some substance used to impart sheen or 
gloss; also, radiant or luminous brightness, or radiance, 
as of a light-giving body (as, ‘“‘The sun’s mild lustre warms 
the vital air’: Pope’s “Spring,” 74); fig., radiance of beauty, 
or of aspect or countenance; shining excellence or merit, 
as of deeds; brilliant distinction, or glory (as, achievements 
that add luster to one’s name); also, a shining body or object 
(as, “Glaring day Of these unnumber’d lustres robs our 
sight”: Young’s “Night Thoughts,”’ v. 307); a chandelier 
(as, “The lustre, which had been lighted for dinner, filled 
the room with a festal breadth of light”: C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” xiv.); also, a fabric of wool and cotton, with a lustrous 
surface; in ceram., a shiny, metallic, sometimes iridescent 
film produced on the surface of pottery or porcelain; in 
mineral., the nature of the surface of a mineral with respect 
to its reflecting qualities (as, metallic, adamantine, vitreous, 
resinous, greasy, pearly, or silky luster).—lus/ter3, lus/tre?, 
v.; -tered or -tred, -tering or -tring. 1. intr. To shine with 
luster. [Now rare.] IE. tr. To finish with a luster or 
gloss. —lus/ter-less, lus/tre-less, a. Without luster. 

lust-ful (lust/ful), a@. Full of or having, or marked by, strong . 
or inordinate desire (archaic); esp., full of or imbued with 
lust, or unbridled or lawless sexual desire or appetite; libidi- 
nous; pertaining to, marked by, or indicating such desire; 
also, inciting to lustt; also, vigorous or lusty (archaic: as, 
“My lustfull leafe is drye and sere,” Spenser’s ““Shepheardes 
Calender,” Jan., 37).—lust/ful-ly, adv.—lust/ful-ness, n. 

lus-ti-head, lus-ti-hood (lus/ti-hed, -hid), n. Lustiness. 
[Archaic. ] 

lus-ti-ly (lus’ti-li), adv. Inalusty manner; now, vigorously; 
heartily.—lus/ti-ness, n. The state of being lusty; now, 
vigor; robustness. 


liquor; also, a person under the influence of liquor. [Slang.] | lus-tra (lus’trd), n. Latin plural of lustrwm. 
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lus-tral (lus’tral), a. [L. lustralis.] Pertaining to a Roman | lu-te-o-lin (li’té-d-lin), n. [L. luteolus, yellowish, dim. of 


lustrum or to lustration; also, occurring every five years. 

lus-trate (lus’trat), v. t.; -trated, -trating. (IL. lustratus, pp. 
of lustrare, < lustrum: see lustrum.] To purify by a pro- 
pitiatory offering; hence, to purify by any ceremonial 
method.—lus-tra/tion (-tra/shon), n. [L. lustratio(n-).] 
The act of lustrating; ceremonial or religious purification 

_ by sacrifice, the use of water, or some other method (as, 
“The offender having ceased to exist, the lustration which 
the laws of knight-errantry prescribe was rendered impossi- 
ble”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xii.); also, washing 
(chiefly humorous). 

lus’tre!, lus/tre?, etc. See luster?, luster, etc. 

lus-tring (lus’tring),n. [F.lustrine, < It. lustrino, < lustro, 
luster, gloss.] A glossy silk fabric much used for women’s 
dresses in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

lus-trous (lus’trus), a. Having luster; shining; glossy, 
as silk; bright, as eyes; fig., brilliant or splendid.—lus/- 
trous-ly, adv.—lus/trous-ness, 7. 

lus-trum (lus’trum), 7.; pl. -trwms, L. -tra (-tri). [L., < 
luere, loose, release, expiate.] A lustration or ceremonial 
purification of the ancient Roman people performed every 
five years, after the taking of the census; hence, a period of 
five years, or a luster (as, ““Encompassed by the massy walls 
of this venerable academy, I passed . . . the years of the 
third Zustrwm of my life”: Poe’s “William Wilson’’). 

lus-ty (lus/ti), a@.; compar. lustier, superl. lustiest. [From 
lust, n.] Pleasant}, pleasingt, or delightfulf (as, ‘some 
lusty grove”: Marlowe’s “Doctor Faustus,” i.); beautifulf 
or handsomef (as, “her Justy mantle waving in the wind”: 
Peele’s ‘‘Arraignment of Paris,” i. 1); also, joyful, merry, or 
cheerful (archaic or prov.: as, “with a lusty herte [heart],” 
Chaucer’s ‘‘Knight’s Tale,’ 655; “lusty banqueting,” 
Scott’s ‘Heart of Midlothian,” iv.); also, full of lust, or 
sexual desiref; also, full of or characterized by healthy 
vigor (as, “‘The savage being a stout, lusty fellow, closing 
in with him, had thrown him down,” Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 16; ‘the period of lusty youth,” Disraeli’s 
“Coningsby,” ili. 1); healthy; robust; also, vigorous, as 
action, etc. (as, “the churches ringing out the lustiest peals 
he had ever heard’: Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” v.); 
hearty, as a meal or the like; often, massively or heavily 
built, as a person; sometimes, stout or fat; also, in general, 
larget or greatt. 

lu-ta-nist (li/ta-nist), n. [ML. lutanista, < lutana, lute.] 
A player on the lute: as, “I have heard Gog-Owza, the 
lutanist, playing his lute” (Dunsany’s “Laughter of the 
Gods,” iy é 

lute! (lat),n. [OF. lut, leut (F.luth); from Ar.] A stringed 
musical instrument formerly much used, having a long, 
fretted neck and a hollow, resonant, «gg 
typically pear-shaped body with a vaulted 
back, the strings being played with the 
fingers of one hand (or with a plectrum) 
and stopped on the frets with those of the 
other.—lute!, v.; luted, luting. I. intr. 
To play on a lute; also, to sound like a 
lute (poetic: as, ‘Her new voice luting 
soft, Cried, ‘Lycius!’’”’ Keats’s “Lamia,” 
i.). Il. t&. To express with or as with 
the music of a lute: as, ‘“Knaves are men, 
That lute and flute fantastic tenderness” 
(Tennyson’s “Princess,” iv.111). [Poetic.] 

lute? (lit), . [OF. F. lu, < L. lutum, 
mud, clay.) A composition of clay or 
other material used for sealing the joints ; 
or openings in apparatus, piping, etc., and for coating 
retorts; also, a rubber ring for making the lid of a jar fit 
tightly; also, a straight-edged scraper used by brickmakers. — 
lute2, v. t.; luted, luting. To close, fasten, or coat with lute. 

lu-te-cium (li-té/shium), n. [NL., < L. Luéetia: see 
Lutetia.] Chem. sym., Lu; at. wt., 175.0. A rare metallic 
element. ; 

lu-te-nist (li/te-nist), n. See utanist. 

lu-te-o- (li/té-d-). Form of L. luteus, luteous, yellow, used 
in combination, as in luteofulvous (both luteous and fulvous, 
tawny-yellow), luteovirescent (both luteous and virescent, 
greenish-yellow). 


Lute. 


luteus, E. luteous.] In chem., a yellow coloring matter 
obtained from the weld, Reseda luteola: used in dyeing silk, 
etc., and formerly in medicine. 

lu-te-ous (li/té-us), a. [L. luteus, < lutum, a plant used in 
dyeing yellow, weld.] Of a golden-yellow or orange-yellow 
color. 

lu-tes-cent (li-tes/ent), a. [L. luteus, luteous, yellow: see 
-escent.| Tending to yellow; yellowish. 

lute-string (lit/string), n. [Appar. a corruption of lustring.] 
Lustring; also, a plain, narrow, heavy ribbon used for 
attaching eye-glasses, etc. 

Lu-te-tia (li-té/shid), n. [L.] An ancient town in Gaul 
on whose site Paris now stands; hence, Paris. —Lu-te/tian, a. 
Pertaining to ancient Lutetia or to Paris; Parisian. 

Lu-ther-an (li/ther-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to Martin 
Luther (1483-1546), the German religious reformer; ad- 
hering to his doctrines, or belonging to the Protestant 
church which bears his name. II. 7. A follower of Luther, 
or an adherent of his doctrines; a member of the Lutheran 
Church.—Lu/ther-an-ism, 7. 

lu-thern (li/thern), n. [Cf. lwcarne.] A dormer-window. 

lut-ing (li/ting), n. The act of sealing joints or openings 
with lute; also, lute. 

lut-ist (li/tist), m. A lute-player; also, a lute-maker. 

lu-trine (li/trin), a. [L. lutra, otter.] Pertaining to or 
resembling the otter; otter-like. 

lux (luks), n. [L., light: see light!, n.] A unit of illumina- 
tion, being the illumination received by a surface at a distance 
of one meter from a light-source whose intensity is taken as 
unity. 

lux-ate (luk/sat), v. ¢.; -ated, -ating. [L. luzatus, pp. of 
luxare, < luxus, dislocated, < Gr. dofés, oblique.] To put 
out of joint; dislocate.—lux-a-tion (luk-sa’shon), n. [LL. 
luxatio(n-).] Dislocation, as of bones at a joint. 

luxe (liiks),n. [F., < L. Jucus, luxury.] Luxury; elegance. 
See de luce. 

lux-u-ri-ance (luk-si/ri-ans or lug-zii/-), n. The condition 
of being luxuriant; luxuriant growth or productiveness; 
rich abundance. Also lux-u/ri-an-cy (-an-si). 

lux-u-ri-ant (luk-si/ri-ant or lug-zi’-), a. [L. luzurians 
(-ant-), por. of luxuriare: see luxuriate.| Exuberant in 
growth, as vegetation or foliage; growing freely and abun- 
dantly, as hair; free and vigorous, as growth; sometimes, 
producing abundantly, as soil; fig., richly abundant or pro- 
fuse, or superabundant, as if from exuberant production; 
florid, as imagery or ornamentation; of the fancy, invention, 
etc., exuberantly productive. —lux-u/ri-ant-ly, adv. 

lux-u-ri-ate (luk-si/ri-dt or lug-zi/-), v. 7.; -ated, -ating. 
[L. lucuriatus, pp. of luxuriare, grow exuberantly, abound, 
indulge to excess, < luxuria: see luxury.) To grow exuber- 
antly, as a plant (now rare); also, to indulge in luxury; 
revel; enjoy one’s self without stint; hence, to take great 
delight (in: as, “You luauriate in the contemplation of 
nature . . . I in my snuff-box,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” 
xxxv.).—lux-u-ri-a/tion (-4/shgn), n. 

lux-u-ri-ous (luk-gii/ri-us or lug-zi/-), a. [L. luxuriosus, < 
luzuria: see luxury.| Luxuriant or exuberant, as vegeta- 
tion (now rare); also, given or inclined to luxury or sumptu- 
ous living, pleasures, etc. (as, ‘‘She is too proud, too luxurt- 
ous, to marry a beggar,” Kingsley’s “Yeast,” xii.; aluxurious 
city or age; luxurious tastes); characterized by luxury (as, 
luxurious habits, pleasures, or living); ministering or con- 
ducing to luxury (as, a luxurious hotel; luxurious appoint- 
ments); costly, elegant, or rich; delightfully comfortable 
(as, ‘a deep, luxurious arm-chair”: Hawthorne’s “Twice- 
Told Tales,” Fancy’s Show-Box); also, lascivious}.—lux- 
u/ri-ous-ly, adv.—lux-u/ri-ous-ness, 7. 

lux-u-ry (luk/sii-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [L. lueuria, luxuri- 
ance, profuseness, riotous living, < luxus, excess, luxury.] 
Luxuriancet; also, free indulgence in choice or costly means 
of gratifying the appetites or tastes; rich or sumptuous liv- 
ing or mode of life (as, “The world declined to support the 
lady in luxury for nothing’: G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,” xxxviii.); use of choice. or costly food, 
clothing, appointments, comforts, etc.; also, the means of 
luxurious enjoyment or sumptuous living (as, “He often sat 
before tables covered with luxury, and forgot to taste the 
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dainties”: Johnson’s “Rasselas,” ii.); an article or thing con- 
ducing to sumptuous living, or constituting a delicacy or an 
elegance or refinement of living rather than a necessary (as, 
table lucuries; toilet luxuries; “a table-cloth, a luxury 
unknown in the times of Horace,’? Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” 
i. 6); hence, something esteemed as desirable although not 
indispensable (as, “‘Nancy had treated herself to an expensive 
lucury in the shape of a husband”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” v.); also, any form or means of enjoyment or self- 
gratification (as, “Learn the luxury of doing good,” Gold- 
smith’s “Traveller,” 22; “I had learned . . . not to indulge 
in the luxury of discontent,” Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” 
Xxxi.); also, lasciviousnessy{ or lustf. 

LXX. The Roman numeral symbol for seventy, used to 
represent the Septuagint. See Septuagint. 

ely!, [AS. -lic = D. -ligk = G. -lich = Icel. -ligr = 
-leiks, all repr. a Teut. noun (AS. lic, etc.) meaning ‘body’: 
see lich and like!.] An adjective suffix meaning ‘having the 
form, appearance, or characteristics of,’ ‘like,’ ‘befitting,’ 
‘proper to,’ ‘pertaining to,’ as in brotherly, ghostly, heavenly, 


kingly, manly, saintly, worldly, and used also to form adjec- | lydd-ite (lid’it), n. [From Lydd, 


tives expressing relation to or recurrence with a period of 
time, as in daily, hourly, monthly, nightly, yearly. 
ely2, [AS. -lice, < -lic, E. -ly!.]_ A suffix of adverbs indicat- 


ing (a) manner, as in gladly, quickly, safely, (b) degree or | Lyd-i-an (lid/i-an). 


extent, as in extremely, moderately, slightly, (c) place or 
direction, as in externally, inwardly, northwardly, (d) respect, 
as in ‘financially sound,’ ‘historically correct,’ and (e) time, 
as in lately, recently, yearly. 
ly-can-thrope (li/kan-throp), mn. [Gr. AvkdvOpwros, < 
dbxos, wolf, ++ &vOpwaos, man.] A werwolf or loup-garou; 
also, a person affected with lycanthropy.—ly-can/thro-py 
(-thrd-pi), n. [Gr. AvKavOpwria.| The supposed or fabled 
assumption of the form of a wolf by a human being; also, a 
kind of insanity in which the patient imagines himself to be a 
wolf or other wild beast.—ly-can-throp/ic (-throp/ik), a. 
ly-cée (lé-sa), n. [F.. < L. Lycewm: see lyceum.] In 
France, a secondary school maintained by the state. 
ly-ce-um (li-sé/um). [L. Lyceum, < Gr. Atxeov, the 
Lyceum at Athens, near a temple of Apollo, prop. neut. of 
Abxeos, an epithet of Apollo, perhaps meaning ‘wolf-slayer,’ 
< b«xos, wolf.] I. .; pl. -wms. [cap.] A public place 
with covered walks outside of ancient Athens, where Aristotle 
taught; hence, the Aristotelian or Peripatetic school of 
philosophy; also [/. c.], an institution or association, or a 
building, hall, or the like, devoted to instruction by lectures, 
a library, etc.; esp., in the U. S., an association for popular 
instruction by lectures and other means; hence, the field of 
instruction and entertainment through lectures, concerts, 
etc., usually given in a series at intervals and called a 
‘lyceum course’ (cf. Chautauqua, n.); also, in France and 
elsewhere, a lycée or similar school. II. a. Of or per- 
taining to a lyceum or the lyceum (field): as, a lyceum 
assembly; a lycewm lecturer. 
lych,lych’/=gate. See lich, 
lich-gate. 
lych-nis (lik/nis), n. [L., 
< Gr. dvxvis, kind of plant 
with a red flower, akin to 
Abxvos, lamp.] Any of the 
showy-flowered plants con- 
stituting the silenaceous 
genus Lychnis, as L. chalce- 
donica (‘scarlet lychnis’), 
a rather coarse herb cul- { 
tivated for its flowers, 
which are usually scarlet, 
and L. coronaria, the rose- 
campion. hy 
Ly-ci-an (lis/i-an). Lad : 
Of or pertaining to Lycia, Wy 
an ancient district in 
southwestern Asia Minor, 
formerly inhabited by a 
distinct race which has 
left behind it notable 
monuments of architecture 
and sculpture. II. n. 
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Lycian Tomb. — British Museum. 
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Goth. | 


lym-phad (lim/fad), n. 


lymphad 


An inhabitant of ancient Lycia; also, the Lycian lan- 
uage. 

ip-co-ped (li’k6-pod), n. Any plant of the lycopodium 
family; a club-moss. ; 
ly-co-po-di-a-ceous (li’/kd-p6-di-a/shius), a. Belonging to 
the Lycopodiacex, or lycopodium family of plants. 
ly-co-po-di-um (li-kd-pd/di-um), n. [NL., < Gr. Abxos, 
wolf, + zobs (zod-), foot.] Any plant of the genus Lycopo- 
dium, which comprises erect or creeping, usually moss-like, 


evergreen-leaved plants, as L. clavatum, the common club- . 


moss, and L. obscurum, the ground- 
pine, both much used in Christmas 
decorations; also, a fine, yellowish 
powder consisting of the spores of 
certain species of this genus, used 
for dusting on sores, etc., and on pills 
(to prevent stickiness), also (being 
highly inflammable) in making fire- 
works, producing stage lightning, and 
the like. 


in Kent, England.] A high ex- 

plosive consisting chiefly of picric 

acid. 
I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Lydia, an ancient district 
in western Asia Minor, famous for its 
wealth and luxury; also, designating 
a particular mode in ancient Greek 
music, or pertaining to or being in that mode; hence, 
of music, softly or sensuously sweet, or voluptuous (as, 
“Soft Lydian airs, Married to immortal verse,’ Milton’s 
“L’ Allegro,” 136; ‘Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, Soon 
he sooth’d his soul to pleasures,’ Dryden’s ‘‘Alexander’s 
Feast,” v.). II. m. An inhabitant of Lydia. 
lye (li), n. [AS. léag = D. loog = G. lauge, lye.] The 
alkaline solution obtained by leaching wood-ashes, or any 
strong alkaline solution, as of potassium or sodium hydroxide, 
used chiefly in washing or cleaning, making soap, etc.; 
sometimes, any solution resulting from leaching, percolation, 
er other processes.—lye, v. ¢.; lyed, lyeing. To treat with 
ye. 
ly-go-di-um (li-gd/di-um), n. [NL., < Gr. Avyédns, withe- 
like, < Abyos, withe, + ef50s, form.] Any fern of the genus 
Lygodium, comprising widely 
distributed species notable 
for their twining or climbing 
habit, as DL. palmatum, a 
delicate climbing plant with .\ 
palmately lobed fronds, na- J 
tive in the eastern U. S. < 
ly-ing! (li/ing), n. and ppr. 
See lie}, v. 
ly-ing? (li/ing), n. [See lie?, 
v.] The telling of lies; false 
speaking; untruthfulness. — 
ly/ing?, p. a. That lies; 
untruthful; mendacious. 
ly-ing=in (li/ing-in’), n. Con- 
finement in childbed. ZE 
ly-ing-ly (li/ing-li), adv. In 

a lying or untruthful man- 
ner; mendaciously. 
lyke’wake, n. See likewake. 
lymph (limf), ». [L. lympha, 
water, perhaps akin to limpi- Be 

dus, E. limpid.] Pure, clear Lygodium (L. palmatum). 
water, or a stream of it (poetic or rhetorical: as, “I drink 


Lycopodium (L. obscurum). 


the virgin lymph, pure and crystalline as it gushes from 


the rock,”’ Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 8); also, 
the sap of a plant}; also, in physiol., a nearly colorless, 
slightly alkaline fluid (which may be regarded as dilute 
blood minus the red corpuscles) derived from the tissues 
of the body and conveyed to the blood-stream by the 
lymphatic vessels; in pathol.,a plastic material formed dur- 
ing the inflammation or healing of tissue; in med., a 
serum or the like used for inoculation, vaccination, etc. 

[Corruption of Gael. longfhada, 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


lymphangitis 


‘long ship.”]_ A one-masted galley propelled by oars. 
E. lymph, + Gr. ayyeior, vessel.] In pathol., inflamma- 
* taining to, containing, or conveying lymph (as, a lymphatic 
arising in the various tissues ary 
gland, any of the gland-like ene caves: (Megathed:) 
pertaining to, or having a temperament characterized by 
II. mn. In anat., a lymphatic vessel. 
puscles which occur in lymph, and which 
lym-pho-cyte (lim/fd-sit), n. 
leucocyte.—lym/ pho-cy-to/sis (-si-td/sis), n. 
lym-phoid (lim/foid), a. [See -oid.] Re- 
tissue (‘lymphoid tissue’) which forms the 
(‘lymphoid cell’) which occurs in lymphoid 
lyn-ce-an (lin-sé/an), a. [L. lynceus, < 
lynch (linch), v.¢. To punish by lynch-law; 
action without authority or process of law, Arm. — z, ¢, 
lynch=law (linch’la’), n. [Commonly said to be named from 
(actual or reputed) by private persons acting in concert 
horsemen in their own lassos, it would but have been a weli- 
lynx (lingks), n. [L., < Gr. Adyé, lynx.] Any of various 
North American species, and L. canadensis, a large, shaggy 
also [cap.], in astron., 
—lynx’/seye, n. A 
long been fabled to yds Pee 
Lynx (L. canadensis). 
ceives the paper” (Poe’s ‘“Purloined Letter’). —lynx’/=eyed, 
ly-on-naise (li-9-naz’, F. lé-o-naz), a. [F.] In the manner 


now hist. or in heraldry. ] 
lym-phan-gi-tis (lim-fan-jitis), n. [NL < L. lympha, 
tion of the lymphatic vessels. 
_ lym-phat-ic (lim-fat/ik). [NL. lymphaticus.] 1. a. Per- 
Ee, any of the small, more 
or less transparent vessels Gas = 
and organs of the body, which ~- 
_ convey lymph; a lymphatic A Lymphatic Vessel laid open, show- 
bodies occurring in the course of the lymphatic vessels, 
and supposed to be a source of leucocytes); also, noting, 
sluggishness of thought and action, formerly supposed to be 
due to an excess of lymph in the system. 9g 
lymph=cor-pus-cle (limf/kér’pus-l), n. In 

physiol., one of the white or colorless cor- 

are supposed to become leucocytes when 

they enter the blood. \ 

[L. lympha, \\ 

E. lymph: see -cyte.] In lymph, a lymph- 

corpuscle; in blood, a special form of 

{NL.] Increase, actual or relative, in the 

number of lymphocytes in the blood. 

sembling, of the nature of, or pertaining to, 

lymph; specif., noting or pertaining to a 

greater part of the lymphatic glands, etc.; 

also, noting or pertaining to a rounded cell 

tissue and which is supposed to become a 
lymph-corpuscle. 

Gr. Nbyxeos, < ddyé, E. lynz.] Lynx-like; 

lynx-eyed; sharp-sighted. 

specif., to put (a person) to death (by hang- . 
ing, burning, or otherwise), by concerted p {vmpnatics of 

& 

for some offense known or imputed. [Orig. nigga 
U.S.J—lynch/er, n. 

a ‘Judge Lynch,’ whose identity is disputed.] The adminis- 
tration of summary punishment, esp. death, upon an offender 
without authority of law: as, ‘Had he exerted a little of the 
Lynch law of the wilderness, and hanged those dexterous 
merited and salutary act of retributive justice” (Irving’s 
“Captain Bonneville,” xxxix.). [Orig. U.5.] 

wildcats (genus Lyn) with long limbs and short tail, and 
usually with tufted ears, as L. rufus (‘bay lynx’), a common 
species of Canada and Wy, 

the northern U. S.; 

a northern constella- 

tion near Ursa Major. 

sharp eye or keen sight 

such as the lynx has 

have: as, “His lynx 

eye immediately per- 

a. Having lynx-eyes; sharp-sighted: as, “‘a solitary lynx-eyed 
policeman” (Aldrich’s ‘Story of a Bad Boy,” xiii.). 

of the city of Lyons, in France: applied to food, esp. fried 
potatoes, cooked with pieces of onion. 
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[Sc., | ly-rate (li/rat), a. [NL. lyratus.] Lyre-shaped, as the tail 


of certain birds; of a leaf, divided trans- 
versely into several lobes, the smallest at the 
base. Also ly/rat-ed (-ra-ted). 

lyre (lir), n. [OF. lire (F. lyre), < L. lyra, < 
Gr. \dpa, lyre.] An ancient musical instru- 
ment of the harp class, con- : 

sisting typically of a hollow 
body with two curving arms 
connected near the top by a 
crosspiece from which strings 
are stretched to the body, 
much used by the Greeks 
for accompanying the voice 
in singing and recitation; 

hence, this instrument taken figuratively as 

the vehicle of the poet’s expression (as, 

“Milton’s golden lyre,’ Akenside’s ‘Ode 

on a Sermon against Glory,” ii.; “Here Ree ee 

Poesy might wake her heav’n-taught , A=cient Gree 
lyre,” Burns’s “Written with a Peni io the Bonen 
Kenmore,” 21); also [cap.], in astron., °°" 

the northern constellation Lyra.—lyre’=bird, n. An Aus- 
tralian passerine bird of the genus Menura, 
the male of which has a long tail which 
is lyrate when spread. 

lyr-ic (lirik). [F. lyrique, < L. lyricus, 
< Gr. dupixds, < Adpa, E. lyre.] La. 
Pertaining, adapted, or sung to the lyre, 
or composing poems to be sung to the 
lyre (as, ancient Greek lyric odes or poets); 
hence, pertaining to, rendered by, or em- 
ploying singing (as, the lyric drama or 
stage, the opera); also, of poetry, having 
the form and musical quality of a song, 
and esp. the character of a song-like out- 
pouring of the poet’s own thoughts and 
feelings (as distinguished from epic and 
dramatic poetry, with their more extended 
and set forms and their presentation of external subjects); 
pertaining to or writing such poetry (as, lyricmeters; lyric com- 
position; a lyric poet); hence, in general, characterized by or 
indulging in a spontaneous, ardent expression of feeling (as, 
a lyric outburst ofejoy; to become lyric in one’s enthusiasm). 
II. n. A lyric poem; also, a verse of the kind commonly 
used in lyric poetry; also, a lyric poet.—lyr/i-cal, a. Lyric. 
—lyr’i-cal-ly, adv.—lyr/i-cal-ness, n.—lyr/i-cism (-sizm), 
m. Lyric character or style, as in poetry; a lyric form or 
expression; also, lyric outpouring of feeling; emotionally 
expressed enthusiasm. —lyr/i-cist (-sist), n. A lyric poet. 

lyr-ism (lir/izm), n. [F. lyrisme, < lyrique, E. lyric.|_ Lyri- 
cism, esp. of expression; lyric enthusiasm; also, singing, 
or musical performance (rare: as, “The lyrism ... had 
gradually assumed a rather deafening and complex charac- 
ter,”’ George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” liii.). 

lyr-ist (lir’ist), n. [= F. lyriste, < L. lyristes, < Gr. 
dvptorhs.] One who plays on the lyre; one who plays, 
and sings to, an accompaniment on the lyre; also (pron. 
lir/ist), a lyric poet. 

ly-sin (li/sin), n. [Gr. bows: see lysis.] In physiol. chem., 
any of a class of substances which are developed in blood- 
serum, and which are capable of causing the dissolution or 
destruction of bacteria, blood-corpuscles, and other cellular 
elements. 

ly-sis (li/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. Atous, a loosing, solution, 
dissolution, < Ave, loose.] In med., the gradual recession 
of a disease, as distinguished from the crisis, in which the 
change is more abrupt; in physiol. chem., the dissolution or 
destruction of cells by lysins. 

lysis. [Gr. -dvows or bows, < New, loose: cf. lysis.] A 
noun termination meaning ‘a loosing,’ ‘solution,’ ‘dissolu- 
tion,’ ‘decomposition,’ ‘breaking down,’ as in analysis, 
catalysis, dialysis, electrolysis, hydrolysis, paralysis. Cf. 
-lyte, -lytic, and -lyze. j 

ly-sol (li/sol or -sol), nm. [Gr. bors, solution, + L. oleum, 
oil.] A clear, brown, oily liquid, a solution of cresols in soap: 
used as a disinfectant and antiseptic. [Proprietary name.] 

lys-sa (lis’a), m. [NL., < Gr. Abooa, Nitra, rage, rabies: 


{ 


Lyrate Leaf. 


Lyre-bird (Menura 
superba). 


Iii nn nnn TEE 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; 


t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


lyssic 


cf. lytta.] In pathol., rabies. —lys’sic, a. Pertaining to lyssa. 

elyte. [Gr. -Avros, that may be or is loosed, dissolved, etc. | 
A termination used to form nouns denoting a thing subjected 
to some process indicated by a noun ending in -lysis, as in 
electrolyte, hydrolyte. : 

lyth-ra-ceous (lith-ra/shius), a. [NL. Lythrum, the typical 
genus (having purple-flowered species), < Gr. \06por, gore. | 
Belonging to the Lythracez, or loosestrife family of plants. 

lyt-ic (lit/ik), a. [Gr. Avzixds, able to loose, < Avew, 
loose.] In physiol. chem., pertaining to or producing lysis, 
or dissolution of cells by lysins. 
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elytic. [Gr. -Avrexés.] A termination of adjectives corre- 
sponding to nouns ending in -lysis, as in analytic, catalytic, 
paralytic. ; 

lyt-ta (lit/d), n. [L., < Gr. Abrra, Mboca, rabies, also lytta 
(anciently supposed to induce rabies): cf. lyssa.] A long, 
worm-like cartilage in the tongue of a dog and other car- 
nivorous animals. 


-lyze. [F. -lyser, < -lyse, noun termination, = E. lysis. a 


A termination used to form verbs signifying to act upon by 


or subject to some process or change indicated by a noun ~ 


ending in -lysis, as in analyze, hydrolyze, paralyze. 


M 


™M, m (em); pl. M’s, m’s (emz). 
letter of the English alphabet. 

ma (mi), ”. Childish or colloquial form of mamma}. 
ma’am (mim or mam), n. A contraction of madam: now 


used chiefly in respectful reply or address (esp. parentheti- | mac-a-ron-ic_ (mak-a- 


cally or at the end of a sentence) by servants and others 
as to a superior, and regularly used in England in address- 
ing the queen or a royal princess. 

Mac-. Form of Gael. and Ir. mac, son, used as a prefix in 
Scotch and Irish family names. Also written Mc-, M-, 
and M‘-.—Mac (mak), n. A person whose name begins 
with the prefix Mac- (or Mc-, or M¢-, or M‘-): as, “Her 
Macs let Scotland boast’? (Fielding’s “Tom Thumb the 
Great,” i. 3). 

mac-a-baw (mak/a-ba), n. Same as maccoboy. 

ma-cabre (ma-kabr’), a. [F., for OF. Macabré (in danse 
Macabré, as applied to the dance of death), appar. from 
a personal name.] Pertaining to or suggestive of the alle- 
gorical dance of death as represented in late medieval art, 
as by a skeleton Death dancing with all conditions of men 
(as, “Jérgenson . . . without being exactly macabre, be- 
haved more like an indifferent but restless corpse”: J. Con- 
rad’s “‘Rescue,” v. 2); hence, gruesome. 

ma-ca-co! (ma-ka/k6), n.; pl. -cos (-k6z). [= F. mococo: 
cf. F. maki, lemur, < Malagasy maka.], Any of various 
species of lemur, esp. of the genus Lemur, as the ring-tailed 
lemur, L. catta, a species found in Madagascar. 

ma-ca-co? (ma-ka/ko), n. [Pg.] Same as macaque. 

mac-ad-am (mak-ad/am), n. [From J. L. McAdam (1756- 
1836), Sc. inventor.] Macadamized roadway, or the ma- 
terial used for making it.—mac-ad/am-ize (-iz), v. ¢.; 
-ized, -izing. To make or cover (a road) by the laying 
down and consolidation of layers of small broken stones.— 
mac-ad/am-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n. 

ma-caque (ma-kiak’), n. [F., < Pg. macaco, said to be of 
African origin.] Any of various monkeys of the genus 
Macacus, found chiefly 
in Asia, as M. sinicus, of 
India and Ceylon, hay- 
ing a bonnet-like crest 
of hair on the head 
(‘bonnet-macaque’). 

mac-a-ro-ni (mak-a-rd/- 
ni), n.; pl. -nis or -nies 
(-niz). [It. maccaroni, . 
now maccheroni, pl. of 
maccarone, now macche- 
rone; origin uncertain: 
cf. macaroon.] A kind 
of paste of Italian origin, 
prepared from wheat 
flour, in the form of dried, 
hollow tubes, to be cooked 
for food (cf. spaghetti and 
vermicelli); also, one of 

a class of English exqui- 
sites or dandies of the 18th 
century who affected for- 
eign ways (see cut in next column); hence, in general, a 


Bonnet-macaque (Macacus sinicus). 


IWfa-cas-sar (ma-kas/dr) oil. 


A consonant, the 13th| dandy or fop (as, “the pigmy macaronies of these degenerate 


days”: Irving’s ‘‘Knick- 
erbocker’s New York,” 
ili, 3): 


ron/ik). [ML. maca- 
ronicus, < It. mac- 
caroni (orig. a mixture 
of flour, cheese, and 
butter), E. macaroni. ] 
I. a. Characterized 
by a mixture of Latin 
words with words from 
another language, or 
with non-Latin words 
provided with Latin 
terminations, asa kind 
of burlesque verse; 
involving a mixture 
of languages; hence, 
mixed or jumbled. II. 
mn. Macaronic com- 
position; pl., maca- 
ronic verses. —mac-as 
ron/i-cal-ly, adv. 


Macaroni and Lady, in dress of 1770-75. 


mac-a-roon (mak-a-rén’), n. [F. macaron, < It. maccarone: 


see macaroni.| A small cake made of ground almonds, 

white of egg, sugar, etc. 

[From Macassar, district in 
Celebes, Dutch East Indies.] Orig., a hair-oil stated to be 
made from materials obtained from Macassar; hence, some 
similar oil or preparation for the hair. Cf. antvmacassar. 

ma-caw (ma-ka’), n. [Brazilian.] Any of various large, 
long-tailed parrots, chiefly of the genus Ara, inhabiting 
tropical and subtropical America, 3 


and notable for their brilliant 
plumage and harsh voice. 

mac-co-boy, mac-ca-boy (mak’- 
d-boi, -a-boi), ». [From Ma- 
couba, town in Martinique.] A 
kind of snuff, usually rose-scented. 
mace! (mas), n. [OF. mace (F. 
masse): cf. L. mateola, mallet.] 
A medieval weapon of war con- 
sisting of a heavy staff or club, 
often with a spiked metal head; 
hence, any club-like weapon or 
implement (often fig.: as, ‘Hark! 
how the loud and _ ponderous 
mace of Time Knocks at the 
golden portals of the day!’ Long- 
fellow’s “Spanish Student,” i. 5); 
specif., a staff borne before or by 
certain officials as a symbol of 
office; hence, the bearer of such a 
staff; also, a light stick with a flat 
head, formerly used at times a. 6, e meecinleene 


; : a . Mace: 

instead of a cue in playing bil- rath century;’ 6,’ mace of the 

liards type known as morning-star; 
. c, mace of the 15th century. 


UMA |) ) cam 


arene 


fat, fate, fir, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, 
élect, agony, intd, dnite; 


pine; not, ndte, move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; H, then; y, you; 


my 


s 


ay Ree 


aet 


mace 


mace? (mas), n. [OF. F. macis: cf. L. macir, Gr. paxep, an 
Indian spice.] A spice consisting of the dried outer covering 
of the nutmeg. 

mace® (mas), m. [Origin obscure.] Swindling; also, a 
swindler. [Slang.]|—miace’, v. t. or 2.; maced, macing. To 
swindle. [Slang.] 

ma-cé-doine (ma-si-dwan), n. [F., lit. ‘Macedonia.’] 
A mixture of vegetables, served as a salad or otherwise; 
also, a jellied mixture of fruits; fig., a medley. 

ma-cer! (ma/sér), nm. One who bears a mace (symbol of 
office) ; in Scotland, an officer who keeps order, calls the rolls, 
etc., in a court of law. 

ma-cer? (ma/sér), m. One who maces; a swindler. [Slang.] 

ma-cer-ate (mas’e-rat), v.; -ated, -ating. [L. maceratus, 
pp. of macerare, soften, macerate.] I. ér. To soften, or 
separate the parts of (a substance) by steeping in a liquid, 
with or without heat; steep in order to extract soluble con- 
stituents (as, “extracting the odoriferous substances by 
macerating the flowers in hot oil or molten fat”: Encyc. 
Brit., 11th ed., XX. 52); also, to soften or break up (food) 
by the digestive process; also, to cause to grow lean or waste 
away. IL. intr. To undergo maceration.—ma-cer-a-tion 
(mas-e-ra/shon), n. [L. maceratio(n-).] The process of 
macerating; steeping in order to soften, break up substance, 
or extract constituents; wasting of the body or flesh.— 
ma/cer-a-tor, 7. : 

ma-chan (ma-chin’), n. [Hind. machan.] An elevated 
platform; esp., a platform, built usually in a tree and con- 
cealed by the branches, from which a hunter watches for a 
tiger or other wild animal (as, ‘‘As there was no tree . 
close at hand, I had a staging erected . . . This machan 
was about twelve feet high and was composed of four poles 
stuck into the ground and inclined towards each other at the 
top, where a plank was lashed to serve asa seat”: J. H. Pat- 
terson’s “‘Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” viii.). 

ma-che-te (mi-cha/ti), n. [Sp.] A large, heavy knife 
used esp. in Spanish-American countries as both a tool and a 
weapon. 

Mach-i-a-vel-li-an (mak/i-a-vel/i-an). IL a. Of, like, or 
befitting Niccol6 Machiavelli (1469-1527), the Florentine 
statesman and writer; being or acting in accordance with 
Machiavelli’s political doctrines, which placed expediency 
above political morality, and countenanced the use of craft 
and deceit in order to maintain the authority and effect the 
purposes of the ruler (as, ‘Educated in the Machiavellian 
. . . school of politics, she was versed in that ‘dissimulation’ 
to which liberal Anglo-Saxons give a shorter name”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” ii. 1); hence, characterized by subtle 
or unscrupulous cunning; wily; astute. II. n. A follower 
of Machiavelli or his doctrines. —Mach/i-a-vel/li-an-ism, 
Mach/i-a-vel/lism, n. ‘ 

ma-chic-o-late (ma-chik’6-lat), v. t.; -lated, -lating. [ML. 
machicolatus, pp. of machicolare, < OF. machicouler, mache- 
coller, furnish with machicolations: cf. OF. machecolis (F. 
machecoulis, machicoulis), a machicolation; origin uncertain. ] 
To furnish with machicolations, as a parapet or a tower. 
—maz-chic-o-la/tion (-la/shon), n. In arch., an opening in 
the floor between 
the corbels of a 
projecting gallery 
or parapet, as on 
a wall or tower, or 
in the vault of a 
portal or passage, 
through which 
missiles, molten 
lead, hot liquids, 
etc., might be 
cast upon an 
enemy beneath 
(much used in 
medieval fortified 
structures); also, 
a projecting 
gallery or para- 
pet with such 
openings. é : 

mach-i-nate (mak/i-nat), v.; -nated, -nating. [L. machina- 


Machicolations (Castle of Coucy, France; 13th 
century). — B, parapet, is set out on corbels, beyond 
G, wall; the machicolations are the open spaces be- 
tween the corbels. 
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tus, pp. of machinari, contrive, < machina: see machine.] 
I. tr. To contrive or devise, esp. artfully or with evil 
purpose; plot. II. intr. To lay plots; intrigue.—mach-i- 
na/tion (-na/shon), n. [L. machinatio(n-).| The act or 
process of machinating; artful or evil contrivance; also, a 
crafty scheme, evil design, or plot (commonly in pl.: as, 
“Was, then, the death of my father . . . the consequence of 
human machinations?” C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” vii.). 
—mach/i-na-tor, n. 

ma-chine (ma-shén’), n. [F. machine, < L. machina, < 
Gr. unxavn, contrivance, machine, < pfxos, means, ex- 
pedient: cf. mechanic.] A structure or contrivance of any 
kind (now rare: as, ‘There was not a bed . . . except one 
oldfashioned machine, with a high-gilt tester,’’ Smollett’s 
“Wumphry Clinker,” Oct. 11); a conveyance or vehicle, as a 
coach, carriage, or cart, or formerly a ship or boat (now 
chiefly Sc.); a military engine (now rare); specif., an appara- 
tus consisting of interrelated parts with separate functions, 
which is used in the performance of some kind of work (as, 
a sewing-machine; a reaping-machine; a riveting-machine); 
a mechanical apparatus or contrivance; a mechanism; some- 
thing operated by a mechanical apparatus, as an automobile, 
a bicycle, or an aéroplane; also, a contrivance, esp. in the 
ancient theater, for producing stage effects (as, to introduce 
a god descending in a machine); hence, some agency, per- 
sonage, incident, or other feature introduced for effect into a 
literary composition; also, the human or animal frame con- 
sidered as a mere mechanical apparatus (as, to study the 
workings of the human machine); a person acting like a 
mere mechanical apparatus (as, ‘‘Public hacknies in the 
schooling trade . . . Machines themselves, and govern’d 
by a clock’’: Cowper’s “Tirocinium,” 625); any complex 
agency or operating system (as, the machine of govern- 
ment); the body of persons conducting and controlling the 
activities of a political party or other organization; also, 
in mech., a device which transmits and modifies force (as, 
the simple machines, the six, sometimes more, elementary 
mechanisms, the lever, wedge, wheel and axle, pulley, screw, 
and inclined plane).—ma-chine’, v. t.; -chined, -chining. 
To contrivet, plott, or machinatet; also, to make, prepare, 
or finish with a machine or mechanical apparatus; also, to 
furnish with or develop by literary machinery, as a story. 

ma-chine=gun (ma-shén/gun), m. A mounted gun operated 
by some form of mechanism, capable of delivering a rapid 
and continuous fire of projectiles. 

ma-chine=made (ma-shén/’mad/), a. 
rather than by hand. 

ma-chin-er (ma-shé/nér), n. 
machine. 

ma-chin-er-y (ma-shé/nér-i), m.; pl. -ies (-iz). Machines 
or mechanical apparatus, or the parts of a machine, collec- 
tively (as, grain-milling machinery; the machinery of a 
watch); also, contrivances for producing stage effects (see 
machine, n.); hence, personages, incidents, etc., introduced 
into a literary composition, as in developing a story or plot; 
also, any combination or system of agencies by which action 
is maintained (as, the machinery of government; to set legal 
machinery in operation). 

ma-chine=shop (ma-shén/shop), m. A workshop in which 
metal is cut, shaped, etc., by machine-tools, as in the manu- 
facture and repair of machines. 

ma-chine=tool (ma-shén/tiél), n. A machine for cutting or 
shaping wood, metals, or the like, as a lathe, planer, etc. 

ma-chin-ist (ma-shé/nist), m. One versed in the principles 
and construction of machines; one who makes and repairs 
machines; one who operates machinery or machine-tools. 

ma-chin-ize (ma-shé/niz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make 
into or make like a machine.—ma-chin-i-za-tion (ma- 
shé-ni-za/shon), 7. 

-machy. ([Gr. -waxla, < -uaxos, fighting, < paxeoOa, 
fight.] A noun termination meaning ‘a fighting,’ ‘combat,’ 
‘war,’ ‘contention,’ as in aéromachy, centawromachy, gigan- 
tomachy, logomachy, tawromachy. 

mas-ci-lent (mas‘i-lent), a. [L. macilentus, 
leanness, < macere, be lean.] Lean; thin. 

mac/in-tosh, n. See mackintosh. 

mack-er-el (mak/e-rel), ».; pl. mackerel, occasionally (esp. 
with reference to different species) mackerels. (OF. 


Made by machine, 


One who works or tends a 


< macies, 
[Now rare. ] 
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maquerel (F. maquereau); origin unknown.] An important 
scombroid ” 
food-fish, 
Scomber scom- 
brus, of the 
northern At- 
lantic; also, 
any of vari- 
ous related 
fishes, as Scomber colias (the ‘Spanish mackerel’ of Eng- 
land) or Scombero- 
morus maculatus 
(the ‘Spanish 
mackerel’ of the ; 
U.  S.).—mack’- 
er-el=sky’, n. A 
eypepotied qe Spanish Mackerel DES S. (Scomberomorus 
clouds. 

mack-i-enaw (mak/i-nd), n. A Mackinaw blanket, boat, 
or coat; also, a coarse straw used for making hats. 

Mack-i-naw (mak/i-na) blan/ket. [From Mackinaw, or 
Mackinac, name of an island, fort, city, and strait at the 
junction of Lakes Michigan and Huron.] A kind of thick 
blanket, often woven with bars of color, formerly much 
used in the northern and western U. S. by Indians, lumber- 
men, etc.—Mack/i-naw boat. A flat-bottomed boat with 
sharp prow and square stern, propelled by oars and some- 
times sails, used on the upper Great Lakes, etc.—Mlack/i- 
naw coat. A short coat of a thick, blanket-like, commonly 
plaid, woolen material.—Mack/i-naw trout. The namay- 
cush. 

mack-in-tosh (mak/in-tosh), n. [From Charles Mackin- 
tosh (1766-1843), the inventor.] An outer garment made of 

' cloth rendered waterproof by means of india-rubber; loosely, 
any waterproof coat or cloak, as for use in wet weather; 
also, cloth made waterproof by means of india-rubber. 

mack-le (mak/l), n. [F. macule, < L. macula, spot.] A 
blur in printing, as from a double impression.—mack/le, 
v.t. or 2.; -led, -ling. To blur or become blurred, as from a 
double impression in printing. 

mac-le (mak/l), n. [F. macle, < L. macula, spot.] A twin 
crystal; also, a dark spot in a mineral, as one due to the 
presence of a small mass of another mineral; also, chiastolite. 

mac-ra-mé (mak-ra-ma’), n. [Said to befrom Ar.] A kind 
of lace or ornamental work made by knotting thread or cord 
in patterns. 

macro-. Form of Gr. paxpds, long, large, great, used in 
combination. Cf. micro-. 

mac-ro-bi-ot-ic (mak/’rd-bi-ot/ik), a. [Gr. waxpoBloros, < 
paxpés, long, + Bios, life.] Long-lived; also, pertaining or 
tending to the prolongation of life. 

mac-ro-ce-phal-ic (mak/r9-se-fal/ik), a. [Gr. waxpoxéparos, 
< paxpéds, long, large, + Kepadj, head.| Large-headed; 
having an abnormally large head or skull. Also mac-ro- 
ceph/a-lous (-sef/a-lus). —mac-ro-ceph/a-ly (-li), n. 

mac-ro-chem-is-try (mak-rd-kem/is-tri), n. [See macro-.] 
Chemistry as concerned with substances or reactions observed 
by the unassisted eye, or without a microscope. Cf. micro- 
chemistry.—mac-ro-chem/i-cal, a. 

mac-ro-cosm (mak’/rd-kozm), n. [F. macrocosme, < ML. 
macrocosmus, < Gr. paxpés, long, large, + xécpuos, world. ] 
The great world, or universe: opposed to microcosm. Also 
fig.—mac-ro-cos/mic (Cini, a. 

mac-ro-cys-tis (mak-rd-sis/tis), n. [NL., < Gr. paxpés, 
long, + «bors, bladder.] A brown seaweed of the southern 


etermacect TTI seas and the 
Th Wi if i hash LAA northern Pa- 
y i WD HANKS wer’ cific coasts 
pe yf Yeo Sse } ) 
PANG i) NO Wp))) of the genus 
Macrocystis 
Macrocystis (M. pyrifera). (with one 
; species, MM. 
pyrifera), remarkable as exhibiting the long- 
est stems known in the vegetable kingdom, 
> sometimes attaining a length of 700 feet. 
AX e-S.- Ma-crog-ra-phy (ma-krog/ra-fi), n. [See 
=—===s—  macro- and -graphy.] The use of very 
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large characters in writing: sometimes an indication of ner- 
vous disorder. 

ma-crom-e-ter (ma-krom/e-tér), m. [See macro- and 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring the size and distance 
of remote or inaccessible objects. 

mac-ron (mak/ron or ma/kron), n._[NL., < Gr. paxpér, 
neut. of paxpds, long: see meager.] A short horizontal 
line placed over a vowel to show that it is long in quantity, 
as in the Latin amare, pendére, or to indicate the sound in 
pronunciation, as in (English) ale, éve. 

mac-ro-scop-ic (mak-ro-skop/ik), a. [See macro-, and cf. 
microscopic.| Visible to the naked eye: opposed to mucro- 
scopic. Also mac-ro-scop/i-cal, —mac-ro-scop/i-cal-ly, adv. 

mac-ro-spore (mak/rd-spér), n. [See macro- and spore.] 
In bot., a megaspore. 

ma-cru-ran (ma-kré/ran). [NL. Macrura, pl., <_ Gr. 
paxpés, long, + obdpa, tail.] I. a. Belonging or pertaining 
to the Macrura, a group of stalk-eyed decapod crustaceans . 
with long tails, including the lobsters, prawns, shrimps, 
etc. II. ». A macruran crustacean.—ma-cru/rous, a. 
Long-tailed, as the lobster: opposed to brachyurous. 

mac-ta-tion (mak-ta/shon), n. [LL. mactatio(n-), < L. 
mactare, sacrifice, slay.] The slaying of a sacrificial victim. 

mac-u-la (mak/i-li), n.; pl. -le (-lé). [L.,aspot.] A spot 
or stain; a spot on the sun, in a mineral, in the skin, or the 
like.—mac/u-lar (-lar), a. 

mac-u-late (mak/i-lat), v. t.; -lated, -lating. [L. maculatus, 
pp. of maculare, < macula, a spot.] To mark with a spot 
or spots; stain; fig., to sully or pollute.—mac/u-late, a. 
Spotted; stained; fig., defiled or impure (see Shakspere’s 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” i. 2. 97).—mac-u-la/tion (-la/- 
shon), n. [L. maculatio(n-).] A spotting, or a spotted 
condition; a marking of spots, as on an animal or a plant; 
a disfiguring spot or stain; fig., defilement. 

mac-ule (mak/il), n. andv. Same as mackle. 

mad (mad), a.; compar. madder, superl. maddest. [ME. 
madd, < AS. gemédd, geméded, pp. of a verb from gemdad, 
mad; akin to Icel. meidha, hurt, maim, Goth. maidjan, 
change, corrupt.] Disordered in intellect, insane, or crazy 
(as, ‘Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning doth make 
thee mad”: Acts, xxvi. 24); esp., violently insane, or mani- 
acal; also, senselessly foolish or imprudent (as, ‘‘the same 
trash mad mortals wish for here,’”’ Pope’s ‘“‘“Essay on Man,”’ 
iv. 174; “the maddest voyage, and the most unlikely to be 
performed, that ever was undertaken,’’ Defoe’s ‘“Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 9); also, affected with or characterized by wild 
excitement, enthusiasm, passion, etc., as persons, the mood 
or feelings, actions, etc.; frenzied or frantic (as, mad cries; 
mad haste); wild with eagerness or desire (as, to be mad for 
revenge); furious with anger, enraged, or angry (now colloq.); 
wildly gay or merry (as, ‘“To-morrow ’ill be of all the year the 
maddest merriest day’: Tennyson’s ‘May Queen,” 43); 
also, of wind, storms, etc., furious in violence (as, ‘“The mad 
tempest was riding the whitecaps in Berwick’s Bay”: G. W. 
Cable’s “Bonaventure,” iii. 3); also, of animals, abnormally 
furious (as, a mad bull); affected with rabies (as, a mad 
dog); rabid.—like mad, as if mad; frantically; furiously; 
with mad haste, impetuosity, or enthusiasm: as, to run, 
fight, work, or cheer like mad.—mad as a hatter, quite 
mad or crazy; also, thoroughly angry: a proverbial phrase 
of which the original allusion is uncertain. —mad as a March 
hare, quite mad or crazy: with allusion to the actions of 
the hare during the breeding season in March.—mad, v.; 
madded, madding. 1. intr. To be or become mad; act as 
if mad. [Archaic.] IE tr. To make mad; madden. 
See Shakspere’s “Richard II.,” v. 5. 61. [Archaic.] 

mad-am (mad/am), n.; with pl. mesdames (see madame?). 
(OF. F. madame, orig. ma dame, ‘my lady’: see dame.] 
A term of address used orig. to a woman of rank or authority, 
but now in mere conventional courtesy to any woman. 
mad-ame! (mad/am), n. A variant spelling of madam. 
ma-dame? (ma-dam’ or mad/am, F. ma-dam), n.; pl. 
mesdames (F. ma-dam). [F.: see madam.] A conventional 
French title of respect, orig. for a woman of rank, used dis- 
tinctively to or of a married woman, either separately or 
prefixed to the name: often used as a conventional prefix — 
to the name of a female singer or other artiste (regardless of 
nationality). Abbreviated Mme., pl. Mmes. 
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ma-dar, mu-dar (mu-dir’), 
Indian shrub of the asclepiadaceous 
C. gigantea, yielding a drug highly 
esteemed in the East, also a latex 
used as a substitute for gutta-percha, 
and a fine, silky fiber. 
mad-cap (mad/kap). I.n. One who 
acts with mad or wild impulsiveness, 
esp. in pranks or frolics; now, often, 
a wildly impulsive, lively young 
woman. IE. a. Being, or acting 
like, a madcap (as, a madcap girl); 
characteristic of or befitting a mad- 
cap (as, ‘‘Their going along was noth- 
ing more than a madcap frolic”: H. 
Melville’s ‘““Omoo,” ea): pieeee 
mad-den (mad/n), v. I. intr. To become mad; act as if 
- mad; rage: as, “All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out . . . 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land” (Pope’s 
“Prologue to the Satires,” 6). II.tr. To make mad; render 
insane (as, “They . . . maddened by cold and hunger fed 
upon each other’s flesh”: Parkman’s ‘Oregon Trail,” x.); 
excite to frenzy; infuriate.—mad/den-ing, p. a. That 
maddens; raging or furious (as, ‘‘All the people rushed along 
with maddening eagerness to the anticipated solace’: De 
Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars’”); driving to madness or 
frenzy (as, maddening pain); infuriating or exasperating 
(as, maddening delays).—mad/den-ing-ly, adv. 
mad-der (mad/ér), n. [AS. medere = Icel. madhra, 
madder.] A plant of the rubiaceous genus Rubia, esp. R. 
tinctorum, a ip 
European herba- Oy AY 
ceous climbing 5 
plant with pani- , 
cles of small yel- “¥27¢ 
lowish flowers; 
the root of such 
a plant, esp. of 
R. tinctorum, & 
used to some 
extent (esp. , 
formerly) in 
medicine, and 
particularly for 
making dyes 
which give red 
and other col- 
ors; the dye or 
coloring matter 
itself; a color 
produced by 
such a dye (as, 
a crimson mad- 
der). Cf. aliza- 
Tin. 


= 


Madder (Rubia tinctorum).— 1, branch with flow- 
ers and fruits; 2, the rhizome; a, a flower; 5, the 
mad-ding pistil; c, two different fruits. 

(mad‘ing), p.a. [See mad, v.] Being mad, or acting as if 

mad (as, “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife”: 

Gray’s “Elegy,” xix.); also, making mad (as, “‘in the distrac- 

tion of this madding fever”: Shakspere’s “Sonnets,” cxix.). 
mad-dish (mad/ish), a. Somewhat mad. 
made (mad). Preterit and past participle of make.—made, 

p. a. Produced by making, or fashioning, constructing, 

preparing, or some like process; artificially produced, rather 

than natural (as, made ground); invented or made-up (as, 

a made word); specially prepared or compounded (as, a 

made gravy; a made dish, a dish of food consisting of several 

articles combined, or of a single main article, prepared with a 

special seasoning, sauce, or garnish, or in a special form, as 

distinguished from a dish of food simply prepared or plainly 

cooked); also, assured of success or fortune (as, “You are a 

made man, Tom, if you get on the right side of that Rajah 

of yours”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” ii. 3). ; : 
Ma-dei-ra (ma-da/ri or -dé/rd), n. A fine wine resembling 


sherry, made on the island of Madeira. —Ma-dei/ra=vine, n. 
A basellaceous climbing plant, Boussingaultia baselloides, 
with bright-green leaves and long racemes of small, fragrant 
white flowers. 
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mn. (Hind. madar.] An East | made-moi-selle (mad-mwo-zel), n.; 
genus Calotropis, esp. 


madrojfio 


pl. mesdemoiselles 
(mad-mwo-zel). [F., orig. ma demoiselle, ‘my demoiselle’: 
see demoiselle and damsel.| The conventional French 
title of respect for a girl or unmarried woman, either used 
separately or (like Miss) prefixed to the name. Abbreviated 
Mlle., pl. Miles. 
made=up (mad/up’), a. Made by putting parts or things 
together; arranged in due form for printing, as pages of 
type; concocted, fabricated, or invented (as, a made-up 
story or name); also, completet or consummate? (as, “He’s 
a made-up villain”: Shakspere’s “Timon of Athens,” v. 1. 
101); also, prepared or embellished with artificial aids, as of 
dress or the toilet (as, “Hastings. You must allow her some 
beauty. Tony. Bandbox! She’s all a made up thing”: 
Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” ii.). 
mad-house (mad/hous), . An asylum for the insane. 
mad-id (mad/id), a. [L. madidus, < madere, be wet.] 
Wet; moist; humid: as, “his large deep blue eye, madid 
and te piercing” (Disraeli’s “Coningsby,” i. 3). [Now 
rare. 
mad-ly (mad/li), adv. Ina mad manner. 
mad-man (mad/man), n.; pl. -men. A man who is mad or 
insane; a lunatic; a maniac. 
mad-ness (mad/nes), n. The state of being mad; insanity 
(as, “Great wits are sure to madness near allied”: Dryden’s 
“Absalom and Achitophel,”’ i. 163); senseless folly, or a 
manifestation of it (as, ‘“Be wise to-day; ’tis madness to 
defer”: Young’s “Night Thoughts,” i. 390); wild enthu- 
siasm; frenzy; fury or rage; sometimes, rabies (‘canine 
madness’). 
ma-don-na (ma-don/4), n. [It., ‘my lady’: see donna.] 
An Italian title of respect for a woman; [cap.] usually with 
the, an Italian designation of the Virgin Mary; also, a pic- 
ture or statue representing the Virgin Mary.—Madonna 
lily. See lily, n. 
ma-dras (ma-dras’, popularly mad’ras), n. [From Madras, 
in southeastern India.] A light cotton fabric with cords 
set at intervals or with woven stripes or figures, often of 
another color: used for shirts, etc. 
ma-dras-ah (ma-dras/4), m. [Ar.] A Mohammedan school 
or college. 
mad-re-po-ra-ri-an_ (mad/ré-pd-ra/ri-an). [NL. Madre- 
poraria, pl., < Madrepora, the typical genus, < It. madre- 
pora: see madrepore.| I.a. Belonging or pertaining to the 
Madreporaria, an order or group of actinozoans with a 
continuous calcareous skeleton, including most of the stony 
corals. II.n. A madreporarian actinozoan. 
mad-re-pore (mad/ré-por), n. [F. madrépore, <_ It. 
madrepora, appar. < madre (< L. mater), mother, + L. 
porus, < Gr. répos, kind of stone.] Formerly, any perforate 
coral; now, usually, any of various corals (madreporarians) 
of the genus Madrepora, 
noted for reef-building in 
tropical seas.—mad-re- 
por’ic (-por’ik), a. 
mad-ri-gal (mad’ri-gal), n. 
[It. madrigale, earlier madri- & 
ale, mandriale, appar. orig. {x 
a pastoral song, < mandra, 
< L. mandra, stall, herd, 
< Gr. pédvépa,  inclosed 
space, fold.] A lyric poem 
suitable for musical setting, 
usually short and often of " 
amatory character (esp. in vogue in the 16th century and 
later in Italy, France, England, and elsewhere); also, as 
a form of music, a part-song without instrumental accom- 
paniment, usually for five or six voices, and making abundant 
use of contrapuntal imitation; any part-song or glee; in 
general, a song (often fig.: as, “By shallow rivers, to whose 
falls Melodious birds sing madrigals,’ Marlowe’s “‘Passionate 
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Shepherd to His Love’”’).—mad/ri-gal-ist, n. A composer 
or a singer of madrigals. 
ma-dro-fia (ma-drd/nyd), n. Same as madrofo. 
ma-dro-fio (ma-drd/ny6), n.; pl. -fios (-nyoz). [Sp., the 


arbutus or strawberry-tree.] An ericaceous evergreen tree 
or shrub, Arbutus menziesiz, of western North America, 
having a hard wood and a smooth bark, and bearing a yellow, 
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scarcely edible berry; also, any of several related species, 
of the southwestern U. S. and northern Mexico. 

Mad-u-ra (mad/j-ri) foot. [From Madura, district in 
Madras, southeastern India.] In pathol., a diseased con- 
dition of the feet and hands, occurring in India, etc., charac- 
terized by distortion, suppuration, softening of bones, etc., 
and due to a species of fungus; mycetoma. ; 

mad-wom-an (mad/wim/an), ”.; pl. -women (-wim’en). 
A woman who is mad or insane. 

Mize-ce-nas (mé-sé/nas), n. [From Mecenas, the Roman 
patron of letters, and friend of Virgil and Horace.] A 
generous patron, esp. of literature or art: as, “Are you not 
called ... a mock Maecenas to second-hand authors?” 
(Sheridan’s “‘Critic,” i. 1). 

mael-strom (mial/strom), n. [D. maelstrom, now maal- 
stroom, < malen, grind, + stroom, stream; as a proper 
name prob. first used on Dutch maps.] [cap.] A famous 
whirlpool off the northwestern coast of Norway; hence 
[usually 1. c.], any great or violent whirlpool; fig., a powerful 
or resistless vortex of affairs, influences, etc. (as, the mael- 
strom of dissipation; ‘“The poor man lived always in the 
whirl of a perfect Maelstrom of promises and engagements,” 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xvii.). 

mez-nad (mé/nad), n. [L. Meenas (Menad-), < Gr. pawds 
(uawvad-), < palvecOar, rage, be mad.] A female attend- 
ant of Bacchus; 
a bacchante; 
hence, any 
frenzied or ra- 
ging woman.— 
mee-nad/ic, a. 

ma-es-to-so (mi- 
es-t6/s0), a. 
{It.] In music, 
majestic. 

ma-es-tro (mi- 
es/trd), .”.;_ pl. 
-tri(-tré). [1t.J% 
A master; esp., 
an eminent 
musical com- 
poser, teacher, 
or conductor. 

maf-fi-a, ma- 
fi-a (maf/fée-a, 


mi’), m,.--[It. 

mafia, mafia; Eg.W 

origin and origi- Menad. — From a Greek polychrome cup preserved 
nal sense dis- Ce eee 


puted.] In Sicily, a popular spirit of hostility to legal re- 
straint, and to invoking the law for any purpose, often mani- 
festing itself in criminal acts; also, those manifesting this 
spirit; specif. [cap.], a secret society of Sicilians or other 
Italians, at home or in foreign countries, for criminal pur- 
poses (as, “In October 1890 David Hennessy, chief of police 
in New Orleans, was murdered. Subsequent legal inquiry 
proved the crime to be the work of the Mafia, which had 
been introduced into the United States thirty years before’’: 
Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XVII. 300). 

maf-fick (maf’ik), v. 7. [From Mafeking, town in South 
Africa in which the British were besieged by the Boers until 
relieved on May 18, 1900, the relief being celebrated in Lon- 
don with extravagant joy.] To celebrate a national victory 
or other occasion of rejoicing with extravagant public 
demonstrations of joy; indulge in a frenzy of popular exulta- 
tion or enthusiasm. [Eng.]—maf/fick, n. An act of 
mafficking. [Eng.]—maf/fick-er, n. 

mag-a-zine (mag-a-zén’), n. [F. magasin, < It. magazzino, 
storehouse; from Ar.] A storehouse for goods, merchandise, 
etc.; a warehouse; a shop (as, “The lawyer afterwards 
compared his mind to the magazine of a pawnbroker, stowed 
with goods of every description”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 
XXxix.); also, a building or place for keeping military stores, 
as arms, ammunition, provisions, etc.; a room or place for 
keeping gunpowder and other explosives, as in a fort or on a 
war-ship; the chamber in a repeating gun or rifle from which 
the cartridges are automatically fed; also, a supply-chamber 
in a stove, a camera, etc.; in general, a repository ot recep- 
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tacle (lit. or fig.: as, “The mind of man in a long life will 
become a magazine of wisdom or folly,” Steele, in “Tatler,” 
132); a place or region containing or yielding great abun- 
dance of something (as, the district is a magazine of mineral 
wealth); also, a store or stock of goods, supplies, or other 
material (as, “I had the biggest magazine of all kinds now 
that ever was laid up, I believe, for one man”: Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 4); also, a periodical publication, 
usually with a paper cover, containing miscellaneous articles 
or pieces, in prose or verse, often with illustrations. —mag-a- 
zine’, v.t.; -zined, -zining. ‘To store in or as in a magazine. 
—mag-a-zine/=gun, mag-a-zine/=ri’fle, n. A gun (can- 
non) or a rifle supplied with a magazine and firing a number 
of shots in quick succession without reloading.—mag-a- 
zin/ism (-zé/nizm), n. The occupation or profession of 
writing for, editing, or conducting magazines. —mag-a-zin/- 
ist, n. One engaged in magazinism, esp. writing for maga- 
zines. 

mag-da-len, mag-da-lene (mag/da-len, -lén), n. [From 
Mary Magdalene, Mary of Magdala (a town on the Sea of 
Galilee), mentioned in Luke, vii. 2, and traditionally iden- 
tified with the repentant woman in Luke, vii. 37-50.] A 
reformed prostitute. 

mage (maj), ”. [See Magus.] A magician: as, “mage 
Merlin” (Tennyson’s “Coming of Arthur,” 279). [Archaic.] 

Mag-el-lan-ic (maj-e-lan/ik or, chiefly Brit., mag-), a. Per- 
taining to or named after the Portuguese navigator Ferdi- 
nand Magellan (about 1480—-1521).—Mlagellanic cloud, in 
astron., either of two cloud-like tracts or patches of nebulous 


wil kgs a el 


stars in the southern heavens; also, a dark space in the ~ 


Milky Way seen in the southern hemisphere (the ‘black 
Magellanic cloud,’ or Coal-sack). 

ma-gen=Da-vid (mi/gan-da/véd), n. [Heb. magen Dawid, 
‘shield of David.’] A mystic star-shaped figure formed of 
two triangles, one interlaced with or placed upon 

the other, adopted as a Jewish emblem. Also 

called Solomon’s seal. 

ma-gen-ta (ma-jen/td), n. [From Magenta, 

in northern Italy, where a battle was won by 

French and Sardinians over Austrians in 1859, 

the year when the dye was discovered: cf. sol- Magen-David. 
ferino.] A dye yielding a purplish-red color; fuchsin; also, 
the color. 

mag-got (mag/ot), n. [ME. magotie: cf. mawk.] An 
insect larva without feet, as that of a fly, esp. a larva living 
in decaying matter, flesh, cheese, 
etc.; also, an odd fancy, or 
crotchet (as, ‘I thought she’d got 
some maggot in her head’’: George 
Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xxxi.).— 
mag’got-y, a. Infested with 
maggots, as food; also, crotchety <1 om Maawot.—-o, mas! 
or freakish. got (line shows natural” size) 5 

Ma-gi(ma/ji),. Pluralof Magus. ® Pura, natural size. 

Ma-gi-an (ma/ji-an). I.a. Of or pertaining to the Magi or 
priestly caste of ancient Media and Persia; also [J. c.], magic 
(rare). II. n. One of the Magi.—Ma/gi-an-ism, n. 

mag-ic (maj/ik). [As n., OF. magique, < L. magice, < Gr. 
payixn, prop. fem. of adj. pwayxds, Magian, magic, < 
Mayos, E. Magus; as adj., OF. F. magique, < L. magicus, 
< Gr. payixds.] I. m. The pretended art of producing 
effects beyond the natural human power by means of super- 
natural agencies or through command of occult forces in 
nature (as, black magic, magic involving evil or sinister 
methods, esp. invocation of evil spirits; white magic, inno- 
cent, harmless, or beneficent magic); the exercise of this art, 
or the effects produced (as, ‘“‘All these appearances could be 
nothing else but necromancy and magic”: Swift’s “‘Gulliver’s 
Travels,” iv. 2); power or influence exerted through this 
art (as, “if she in chains of magic were not bound”: Shak- 
spere’s “Othello,” i. 2. 65); hence, any extraordinary or 
irresistible influence suggestive of magic power (as, the magic 
of love or of eloquence; ‘There is a magic in a great name,” 
Lover’s ‘“Handy Andy,” v.); also, legerdemain or conjuring. 
II. a. Of, pertaining to, or due to magic (as, the magic art; 
magic rites; “magick structures,” Milton’s ‘““Comus,” 798); 
employed in, or producing the effects of, magic (as, magic 
spells; ‘Gates of brass cannot withstand One touch of 
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that magic wand,” Longfellow’s “Maidenhood”); also, 
operating like or suggestive of magic (as, “the painter’s 
magic skill”: Cowper’s ‘‘Task,” i. 422); marvelously potent. 
—magic lantern, an optical instrument for projecting on a 
screen or the like, in the dark, magnified images of trans- 
parent photographs, etc.—mag/i-cal, a. Magic.—mag’i- 
cal-ly, adv.—ma-gi-cian (ma-jish’an), n. [OF. F. magi- 

cien.| One skilled in magic; a wizard; also, one who prac- 
tises legerdemain; a conjurer. 

ma-gilp (ma-gilp’), . [Origin unknown.] In painting, 
any of various jelly-like preparations, as a mixture of mastic 
varnish and linseed-oil, used by artists as a vehicle for oil- 
colors. 

mag-is-te-ri-al (maj-is-té/ri-al), a. [LL. magisterius, < L. 
magister, E. master?.| Of, pertaining to, or befitting a 
master (as, a magisterial air; a magisterial pronouncement) ; 
authoritative; sometimes, imperious, domineering, or arro- 
gant (as, “He paced up and down the room with a magis- 
terial stride, and flashed an angry glance on every side”: 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xi.); also, of, pertaining to, 
or befitting a magistrate or his office; of the rank of a magis- 
trate.—mag-is-te/ri-al-ly, adv.— mag-is-te/ri-al-ness, n. 

mag-is-te-ry (maj/is-te-ri), .; pl. -ries (-riz). [L. magis- 
terium, < magister, E. master?.]| In alchemy, old med., 
etc., a master principle, agency, or agent, as for transmut- 
ing or healing; a substance, remedy, etc., of sovereign power; 
any of various extracts or preparations (as, the magistery of 
bismuth; the magistery of pearls). 

mag-is-tra-cy (maj/is-tra-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). The office, 
dignity, or function of a magistrate; also, a body of magis- 
trates (as, “He went from city to city, advising with the 
magistracies”: Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” iii. 8); also, a 
district under a magistrate. 

mag-is-tral (maj/is-tral or ma-jis‘tral), a. [L. magistralis, 
< magister, E. master?.] Pertaining to or befitting a master 
(now rare); dogmatic (now rare); also, of sovereign virtue, 
as a remedy}; also, in phar., prescribed or prepared for a 
particular occasion, as a remedy (opposed to officinal) ; 
also, in fort., principal (as, a magistral line, the guiding line 
from which the position of the other lines or works is deter- 
mined). 

mag-is-trate (maj/is-trat), n. [L. magistratus, < magister, 
E. master2.] A civil officer charged with the administration 
of the law (as, the chief magistrate, the highest official of a 
government); specif., a minor judicial officer, as a justice 
of the peace or a police justice, having summary jurisdiction 
in certain cases.—mag’is-trate-ship, n. The office or 

_ dignity, or the term of office, of a magistrate. —mag/is- 
tra-ture (-tri-tir), . The office, function, or term of 
office of a magistrate; also, the body of magistrates; the 
magistracy. 

mag-ma (mag/ma), n. [L., < Gr. wayua, < péocew, 
knead.] Any crude mixture of mineral or organic matters 
in the form of a thin paste; in geol., molten material beneath 
the solid crust of the earth, from which igneous rock is 
formed; also, the ground-mass of porphyritic igneous rocks, 
esp. when vitreous in character. -mag-mat/ic (-mat’ik), a. 

Mag-na Char-ta, Mag-na Car-ta (mag/na kar’/té). [ML., 
‘sreat charter.”] The great charter of the personal and 
political liberties of the people of England, obtained from 
King John by the English barons at Runnymede on June 15, 
1215; hence, any fundamental constitution guaranteeing 
personal or other rights. Ata 

mag-na-nim-i-ty (mag-na-nim/i-ti), s (-tiz) \ 
quality of being magnanimous (as, “Magnanimity in poli- 
ticks is not seldom the truest wisdom”: Burke’s “Concilia- 
tion with the Colonies”); also, a display of magnanimous 
feeling; a magnanimous act. ; 

mag-nan-i-mous (mag-nan/i-mus), a. [L. magnanimus, < 
magnus, great, -+ animus, mind. ] Great of mind, heart, 
or soul, as persons, or proceeding from or showing such 
greatness, as actions, thoughts, feelings, etc.; esp., nobly 
brave, or heroic (now rare: as, “She is... A spur to 
valiant and magnanimous deeds,” Shakspere’s “Troilus and 
Cressida,” ii. 2. 200); high-minded or noble (as, ‘“To give a 
kingdom hath been thought Greater and nobler done, and 
to lay down Far more magnanimous, than to assume’: 
Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” ii. 483); generous, or free 
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from pettiness or meanness (as, “He spoke . . . with the 
magnanimous frankness of a man who had done great 
things, and who could well afford to acknowledge some 
deficiencies”: Macaulay’s ‘Hist. of Eng.,” vii.); now, esp., 
generous under injury or insult, or free from petty resentment 
or vindictiveness. —mag-nan/i-mous-ly, adv.—mag-nan/i- 
mous-ness, 7. 
mag-nate (mag’nat), n. [LL. magnas (magnat-), < L. 
magnus, great. | A great man or important person, as in a 
country, district, or community (as, “My grandfather, a 
well-to-do farmer, was one of the chief magnates of the 
village”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” iii.); a person of 
eminence or distinction in any field (as, literary magnates) ; 
often, a person of great or dominating influence in some field 
of industry or the like (as, a railroad magnate; a baseball 
magnate); also, a member of the upper house of certain 
European parliaments, as formerly in Hungary and Poland. 
mag-na-vox (mag/nid-voks), n. [L. magna, great, + voz, 
voice.] A telephonic device based on electrodynamic 
principles, used in large auditoriums, stadiums, etc., to 
project a speaker’s voice or other sounds far beyond the 
natural range, and employed as a loud-speaking reproducer 
in connection with a radio receiving apparatus. [Proprie- 
tary name. | 
mag-ne-sia (mag-né/shid or -zhid), n. [ML. (in alchemy), 
NL. manganese oxide, also magnesium oxide (in this sense 
appar. associated with L. magnes, magnet); prop. fem. of 
L. Magnesius, pertaining to Magnesia (district in Thessaly). ] 
A mineral said by alchemists to be an ingredient of the 
philosophers’ stone}; also, manganese oxide}; also, magne- 
sium oxide, a white tasteless substance used in medicine as 
an antacid and laxative; also, the hydrated basic carbonate 
of magnesium, similarly used; also, magnesium (in phrases, 
as ‘carbonate of magnesia’?).—mag-ne/sian, a. Of, like, 
or containing magnesia. ; 
mag-ne-sic (mag-né/sik), a. Of or containing magnesium. 
mag-ne-site (mag/né-sit), m. A mineral consisting of mag- 
nesium carbonate, usually occurring in compact white 
masses: used esp. in making fire-bricks for lining furnaces 
used in steel-making, etc. 
mag-ne-sium (mag-né/shium or -zhium), n. [NL., < 
magnesia, magnesium oxide.] Chem. sym., Mg; at. wt., 
24.32; sp. gr., 1.75. A light, ductile, silver-white metallic 
element which burns with a dazzling white light.—mag- 
nesium light, the strongly actinic white light produced 
when magnesium (usually in the form of a ribbon or powder) 
is burned: used in photography, signaling, pyrotechny, etc. 
mag-net (mag/net), n. [OF. magnete, < L. magnes (mag- 
net-), lodestone, magnet, < Gr. Mdyvys (AiOos), ‘(stone) 
of Magnesia (in Thessaly),’ lodestone: cf. magnesia.] Lode- 
stone; also, a body (as a piece of iron or steel) which, like 
lodestone, possesses the property of attracting 
certain substances, esp. iron, and which, when £ 
freely suspended, tends to assume an approxi- 
mately north and south position; fig., any thing 
or person that attracts or draws as by some 
inherent power or charm (as, the jewel was a 
magnet that attracted all eyes; he was the mag- 
net that drew the great audiences). 
mag-net-ic (mag-net/ik), a. [LL. magneticus.] 
Of or pertaining to a magnet or magnetism; 
having the properties of a magnet; also, at- 


Horseshoe 


tracted by a magnet, or capable of being mag- “\fagnet. 
netized; sometimes, pertaining to the earth’s 
magnetism (as, the magnetic equator: see below); also, of or 


pertaining to animal magnetism; mesmeric; also, fig., 
characterized by or exerting a strong attractive power or 
charm (as, “Sympathy, the magnetic virtue... was 
extinct,” Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xl.; a magnetic per- 
sonality); highly attractive, esp. by appeal to the feelings, 
sympathies, interests, etc.—magnetic circuit, the system 
of magnetic lines of force about a magnet or the like, each 
line of force being a closed curve.—magnetic equator, the 
aclinic line. —magnetic flux, the effect produced by mag- 
netomotive force, being represented by magnetic lines of 
force; specif., the total number of magnetic lines of force 
in a given space or magnetic circuit or field; the magneto- 
motive force divided by the reluctance.— magnetic merid- 
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fan (of a place), a great circle the plane of which passes 
through a place and through the line of direction of the needle 
ofacompass. The angle which the magnetic meridian makes 
with the true geographical meridian is different in different 
places and at different times. Cf. magnetic needle and 
magnetic north, below.—magnetic needle, a slender 
magnetized steel rod which, when adjusted to swing freely, 
as in a compass, indicates the direction of the earth’s mag- 
netism, or the approximate north and south. Cf. dipping- 
needle and compass.—magnetic north, the direction in 
which the needle of a compass points, differing in most 
places from the true north.—magnetic pole, a pole of a 
magnet; also, either of the two points on the earth’s surface 
where the dipping-needle stands vertical, one in the arctic 
regions and the other in the antarctic.—magnetic pyrites, 
pyrrhotite.—magnetic storm, any of certain sudden and 
violent disturbances of the magnetic conditions of the earth, 
supposed to be connected in some way with the maximum 
development of sun-spots.—mag-net/i-cal, a. Magnetic. 
[Now rare.]—mag-net/i-cal-ly, adv.—mag-net/ics, 7. 
The science of magnetism. : 
mag-net-ism (mag/net-izm), n. The characteristic prop- 
erties possessed by the magnet; the manifestation of these 
properties; magnetic phenomena; the agency producing 
magnetic phenomena; the science dealing with magnetic 
phenomena; also, mesmerism (‘animal magnetism’); fig., 
magnetic or attractive power or charm (as, the magnetism 
of eloquence; personal magnetism; ‘Suddenly the face 
softened, and shone with all its old magnetism on Elsmere,” 
Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xxv.); sympathetic 
attraction. 
mag-net-ite (mag/net-it), m. A black native oxide of iron 
which is strongly attracted by a magnet: an important iron 
ore. Cf. lodestone. 
mag-net-ize (mag/net-iz), v.; -ized, -izing. I. tr. To com- 
municate magnetic properties to; also, to mesmerize; fig., 
to exert an attracting or compelling influence upon (as, 
“His wife was a woman . . . who, coming under the do- 
minion of a stronger nature, was perfectly magnetized by it’: 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,’ xxix.). IX. intr. To 
acquire magnetic properties; become magnetic. —mag/net- 
i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—mag’net-iz-er (-i-zér), n. 
mag-ne-to- (mag-né/td-, mag-net/d-, or mag/ne-to-). Form 
of magnet or magnetic used in combination: often implying 
esp. magneto-electric.—mag-ne/to, n.; pl. -tos (-tdz). A 
magneto-electric machine; esp., a small electric generator 
used in connection with an internal-combustion engine, as on 
an automobile, to furnish the spark-producing current for 
igniting the gases. -mag-ne/to=dy’na-mo, n. A magneto- 
electric machine.—mag-ne/to=e-lec/tric, mag-ne/to= 
e-lec/tri-cal, a. Noting or pertaining to the induction of 
electric currents by means of magnets: as, a magneto- 
electric machine (an electric generator in which a magnet, 
esp. a permanent one, is used).—mag-ne/to=e-lec-tri/- 
ci-ty, n. Electricity developed by the action of magnets; 
also, the science dealing with phenomena involving both 
electricity and magnetism.—mag-ne/to=gen/er-a-tor, 7. 
A magneto-electric machine.—mag-ne-to-graph (mag-né/- 
tO-graf or mag-net/d-), mn. [+ -graph.] A_ recording 
magnetometer, or its record.—mag-ne-tom/e-ter (-ne- 
tom/e-ter), n. [-+ -meter.] An instrument for measuring 
magnetic forces.—mag-ne’to-mo/tive (-md/tiv), a. Pro- 
ducing magnetic effects, or pertaining to such production: 
as, magnetomotive force (the force which gives rise to magnetic 
effects or magnetic flux; specif., the magnetic flux multi- 
plied by the reluctance). 
mag-ne-ton (mag/ne-ton), n. [From magnetic.] In physics, 
a hypothetical ultimate magnetic particle. 
mag-ne-to-scope (mag-né/td-skop or mag-net’9-), n. [See 
magneto- and -scope.] A device for indicating the presence 
of magnetic force. 
mag-nif-ic (mag-niffik), a. [OF. F. magnifique, < L. 
magnificus, < magnus, great, + facere, do, make.] Great 
in achievement or renown, as persons{; also, magnificent, 
splendid, or imposing (archaic: as, “Then too the pillared 
dome magnific heaved Its ample roof,’’ Thomson’s ‘“Sea- 
sons,” Autumn, 134); also, grandiose or pompous (archaic). 
Also mag-nif/i-cal.—mag-nif/i-cal-ly, adv. 


Mag-nif-i-cat (mag-niffi-kat), n. [L., ‘doth magnify’: — 


the first word of the hymn in the Vulgate.] The hymn of the 
Virgin Mary in Luke, i. 46-55, beginning “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord,” used as a canticle at evensong or vespers; 
also, a musical setting of it. : 
mag-ni-fi-ca-tion (mag’ni-fi-ka/shon), n. [LL. magnifica- 
tio(n-).| The act of magnifying, or the state of being 
magnified; also, a magnified reproduction. 
magenif-i-cence (mag-nif‘i-sens), n. [OF. F. magnificence, 
< L. magnificentia.] The quality or state of being mag- 
nificent; splendor; grandeur; impressiveness; sublimity. 
mag-nif-i-cent (mag-nif/i-sent), a. [OF. magnificent, < 
L. magnificent- (recorded in compar., superl., and other 
forms), for magnificus: see magnific.]| Great in deeds or 
achievement, or illustrious (now only, with the, as a titular 
epithet: as, Lorenzo the Magnificent, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
about 1449-92, ruler of Florence); also, lavish or munificent 
(now rare); also, making a splendid appearance or show, as a 
person, a house, an equipage, furniture, dress, jewels, etc.; 
splendidly or richly imposing; sumptuous; grand; also, 
impressive, noble, or sublime (as, ‘““Thy growth . . . intoa 
state Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence Slow 
into such magnificent decay,” Cowper’s ‘Yardley Oak,” 
90; a magnificent poem or conception); fine in a way that 
commands admiration or awe; in general, extraordinarily 
fine, or superb (as, magnificent weather; a magnificent 
opportunity). —mag-nif/i-cent-ly, adv. 
mag-nif-i-co (mag-nif/i-ks), n.; pl. -coes (-kéz). [It., < 
L. magnificus, E. magnific.}] A Venetian grandee (as, 
“The duke himself, and the magnificoes Of greatest port’’: 
Shakspere’s ‘““Merchant of Venice,” iii. 2. 282); hence, any 
grandee or great personage; also, a rector of a German uni- 
versity. 
mag-ni-fi-er (mag/ni-fi-ér), n. One who or that which mag- 
ice a magnifying device, as a lens or a combination of 
enses. 
mag-ni-fy (mag/ni-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [OF. F. magnifier, 
< L. magnificare, < magnus, great, + facere, make.] I.ér. 
To glorify, extol, or praise (archaic: as, “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord,” Luke, i. 46); also, to exalt in importance 
or dignity (archaic: as, ‘‘The Lord magnified Solomon 
exceedingly in the sight of all Israel,” 1 Chron. xxix. 25); also, 
to represent as or cause to seem greater or more important 
than in reality (as, “My wife . . . used every art to magnify 
the merit of her daughter’: Goldsmith’s ‘‘Vicar of Wake- 
field,” xvi.); also, to make greater in size, or enlarge (as, 
“Her head, adorn’d with lappets pinn’d aloft ... And 
magnified beyond all human size’: Cowper’s “Task,” 
iv. 542); now, esp., to increase the apparent size of (an 
object), as a lens or a combination of lenses does (see magni- 
fying-glass, microscope, and telescope). II. intr. To in- 
crease the apparent size of an object, as a lens does. -mag/ni- 
fy-ing=glass, n. A lens, or a simple combination of lenses, 
used to magnify objects. 
mag-nil-o-quent (mag-nil’5-kwent), a. [L. magnus, great, 
+ loquens (loquent-), ppr. of loqgui, speak.] Speaking or 
expressed in a lofty or grandiose style; grandiloquent; also, 
talking pretentiously or boastfully (as, “She was a trifle 
more magniloguent than usual, and entertained us with 
stories of colonial governors and their ladies”: Thackeray’s 
““Newcomes,”’ xxiil.).—mag-nil/o-quence, n.—mag-nil/o- 
quent-ly, adv. 
mag-ni-tude (mag’ni-tiid), n. [L. magnitudo, < magnus, 
great; akin to Gr. wéyas, great, and E. mickle and much: 
cf. major, maximum, and master?.] Greatness, or great 
size, amount, extent, importance, or the like (as, “The 
spinster did not forget to dwell on the magnitude of the 
pecuniary loss sustained,” Cooper’s “Spy,” xi.; affairs of 
magnitude); also, size, amount, extent, or the like, without 
reference to greatness or smallness (as, to determine the 
magnitude of an object, or of an angle); the extended 
quantity of a line, surface, or solid; length, area, or vol- 
ume; sometimes, continuous quantity which is comparable 
with extended quantity (as, the magnitude of a velocity, 
force, or the like); also, a particular quantity; a length, 
area, volume, weight, force, velocity, or the like; in astron., 
the brightness of a star expressed according to the numer- 
ical system used by astronomers for that purpose (the 
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brightest stars being of the first magnitude, and those less 
a of the second, third, fourth, fifth, or other magni- 
é). 
mag-no-lia (mag-nd/lia), n. [NL.; named from P. Magnol 
(1638-1715), French botanist.] Any plant of the genus 
Magnolia, comprising shrubs and trees 
with large, usually fragrant flowers and 
an aromatic bark, much cultivated for 
ornament.—mag-no-li-a/ceous _(-li-a/- 
shius), a. Belonging to the Magno- 
-liacex, or magnolia family of plants. 
mag-num (mag/num), n.; pl. -nwms or 
(in anat.) -na (-nd). [L., neut. of mag- 
nus, great.] A large bottle for wine or 
spirits, containing about two quarts, or 
e quantity of wine or spirits con- 
tained (as, “He ... declared we must have wine, and 
sent for a magnum of the best’: Stevenson’s ‘Master of 
Ballantrae,” iv.); also, in anat., a bone of the carpus, at 
the base of the metacarpal bone of the second finger (next 
the index-finger). 
mag-ot (mag’ot, F. ma-go), n. [F.] The Barbary ape (see 
ape, n.); also, a small, grotesque figure of porcelain, ivory, 
or the like, of a kind com- 
mon in Chinese and Japanese 
art (as, “Her rooms were 
crowded with hideous China 
magots”’: Thackeray’s “Barry 
Lyndon,” xiii.). 
mag-ot=pie} (mag/ot-pi), n. 
Same as magpie. See Shak- 
spere’s “Macbeth,” iii. 4. 125. 
mag-pie (mag’pi),”. [From 


Flowering Branch of 
Magnolia (M. fetida), 
with cone of ripe fruits. 
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ag, for Margaret, woman’s bh : Sa 
name, + pie!.] Any of va- ~ liany 4 itiagtasiun 
rious noisy birds of the genus Magot. 


Pica, allied to the jays, and 
having a long, graduated tail, a 
common European 
species with black and 
white plumage, noted 
for its mischievous- 
ness, and P. hudsoni- 
ca, a species of west- 
ern North America; 
also, any of various 
related or similar 
birds; fig., a chatter- 
ing person. 

ma-guey (mag/wa, Sp. 

mi-ga’/é), mn. [Sp.; 
prob. from Haitian. ] 
Any of various spe- 
cies of agave, as the 
century-plant, Agave 
americana. 

Ma-gus (ma/gus), 7.; 
1. Magi (ma’ji). 
L., < Gr. Mayos; 

from Pers.] A mem- 
ber of the priestly 
caste inancient Media 
and Persia, tradition- 
ally reputed to have prac 


s P. pica (or caudata), a 


Magpie (Pica pica). 
tised supernatural arts; hence, 


in general [cap. or l. c.], a magician or sorcerer (as, “Thy 


magus, goddess! shall perform the rest’: Pope’s “Dunciad,’ ‘ 
iv. 516); also [cap. or J. c.], any of the three ‘‘wise men 
who came “from the east” to Jerusalem to do homage to 
the infant Jesus, as narrated in Mat. il. 
three kings, and I L 
Balthasar: the “Adoration of the Magi” being the sub- 
ject of many famous paintings). 
Ma-gyar (mi/dyar). [Hung.] I. 
of the Finno- 
element of the population of Hunga 
of this race; Hungarian. I. a. O 
Magyars or their language; Hungarian. 
ma-ha-ra-ja, ma-ha-ra-ja 


m. A member of the race, 
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h (ma-ha-ri/ja), n. [Skt. ma- 
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haraja, ‘great raja.’] The title of certain great ruling 
princes in India. 

ma-ha-ra-ni, ma-ha-ra-nee (ma-hi-ri/né), mn. [Hind. 
maharani, ‘great rani.’] The wife of a maharaja. 

ma-hat-ma (ma-hat’ma),. [Skt. mahatman, great-souled. | 
In theosophy, one of a class of reputed adepts with preter- 
natural powers. 

Mah-di (ma/dé), n.; pl. -dis (-déz). [Ar. mahdi, lit. ‘the 
guided or directed one.’]_ In Mohammedan use, the title 
of an expected spiritual and temporal ruler destined to estab- 
lish a reign of righteousness throughout the world (cf. 
Messiah); also, any of various claimants of this title, esp. 
Mohammed Ahmed (died 1885), who set up in the Egyptian 
Sudan an independent government which lasted until 1898, 
when overthrown at the battle of Omdurman.—Mah/- 
dism, n. The doctrine of the coming of the Mahdi; also, 
adherence to or support of a claimant of this title.—Mah/- 
dist, n. 

mah=jongg, mah=jong (mi/jong’ or -jung’), ma=jung 
(ma/jung’), n. [Corruption of Chinese ma-ch‘iao, sparrow 
(lit. ‘hemp-bird’): referring to the bird pictured on the first 
tiles of one of the suits.] A game of Chinese origin, played 
regularly by 4 persons (but sometimes 3, 2, or 5), with 136 
(or sometimes 144) domino-like pieces, or ‘tiles,’ marked in 
suits, in connection with counters, and also dice, in which 
each player adds to and discards from the tiles originally 
drawn by him in order to form sets and sequences. Also 
called pung-chow. [Proprietary name, mah-jongg. | 
mahl-stick, maul-stick (mal/stik, mal/-), n. [D. maal- 
stok, < malen, paint, + stok, stick.] A painter’s stick, held 
in one hand (usually the left) as a support for the other hand 
when holding the brush. 

ma-hog-a-nize (ma-hog/a-niz), v. t.; -nized, -nizing. To 
stain or finish (wood) to resemble mahogany. 

ma-hog-a-ny (ma-hog’a-ni), n.; pl. -nies (-niz). [Prob. 

W. Ind.] A tropical American meliaceous tree, Swietenia 

mahagonti, 

yielding a 

hard, red- 

dish-brown 
wood highly 
esteemed for 
making fine % 
furniture, 
OPCs 3 whe 
wood itself; 
also, any of 
various re- 
lated or sim- 
ilar trees, or 
the wood; 
also, a ta- 
ble, esp. a ; 

dinner-table Flowering Breach AGS pecrerras Ainr ante mahagoni) . 

(asmmeolanna cl 

hoped . .. to have seen you three gentlemen . . . with 

your legs under the mahogany in my humble parlour”: 

Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop,” Ixvi.); also, a reddish- 

brown color. 

Ma-hom-et-an (ma-hom/e-tan), etc. Same as Mohammedan, 
etc. 

Ma-hound (ma-hound’), n. [OF. Mahun, Mahum.| The 
Arabian prophet Mohammed, supposed by many during the 
middle ages to be worshiped as a deity (as, “Nor fright the 
reader with the pagan vaunt Of mightie M ahound, and great 
Termagaunt”: J. Hall’s “Satires,” i. 1); hence, a false god, 
or idol; also, the devil (see Burns’s “The De’il’s Awa’ wi’ 
the Exciseman”). [Archaic.] 

ma-hout (ma-hout’), . [Hind. mahaut, mahawat.| In 
the East Indies, the keeper and driver of an elephant. 

Mah-rat-ta (ma-rat/d), n. A member of a Hindu people 
inhabiting central and western India.—Mah-rat/ti (-rat’i), 
n. The language of the Mahrattas. 

mah-sir, mah-seer (mi/sér), m. [Hind. mahasir.] A 
large cyprinoid game-fish, Barbus mosal, of the fresh waters 
of India. 

mai-a=moth (ma/i-méth), n. [NL. maia (specific name): 
cf. maioid.] An American moth, Hemileuca maia, with 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; i, F. bonbon; 


zh; 9, 2 oa 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


stout, hairy body and in color black with white markings, 
whose larva 
feeds on oak- 
leaves. 
maid (mad), 
nm. [(Short- 
ened form of 
maiden.) A 
girl, or young 
unmarried 
woman (as, 
“Many a 
youth, and ‘ 
many a maid, Dancing in the chequer’d shade,” Milton’s 
“TL Allegro,’ 95: now chiefly archaic or prov.); hence, a virgin 
(archaic); a spinster (now usually in ‘old maid,’ an elderly 
or confirmed spinster); a female servant or attendant (as, 
a dairymaid; a lady’s-maid; “With glittering train of maid 
and page, Advanced the castle’s Queen,” Scott’s ‘Bridal 
of Triermain,” i. 19).—maid of all work, a female servant 
who does all the work, or all kinds of work, for a household. 
—maid of honor, an unmarried woman, usually of noble 
birth, attached to a royal household as an attendant on the 
queen or a princess; also, at a wedding, the chief bridesmaid. 
mai-dan (mi-din’), n. [Pers. maidan.] In India, etc., a 
level, open space in or near a town; an esplanade. 
maid-en (ma’dn). [AS. mezgden, a dim. form akin to 
mezgeth, Goth. magaths, G. magd, maid, and AS. magu, 
son, Goth. magus, boy.] I.n. A girl, or young unmarried 
woman (as, “Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen,” 
Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” iii. 3: now chiefly literary); 
hence, a virgin (archaic); a spinster (archaic: as, “‘his sister, 
an agreeable old maiden,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
Oct. 11); a female servant or attendant (archaic); also [some- 
times cap.], with the, an instrument resembling the guil- 
lotine, formerly used in Edinburgh 
for beheading criminals; also [J. c.], 
something untried, unused, un- 
worked, or ‘maiden’ (see maiden, a.); 
esp., a maiden horse or a maiden 
race; in cricket, a maiden over (see 
phrase below). II. a. Unmarried 
(as, a maiden lady); of, pertaining 
to, or befitting a maiden, girl, or un- 
married woman (as, maiden name, 
a woman’s surname before mar- 
riage; maiden modesty); maidenly, 
girlish, or virginal; fig., untried,asa _#7 
knight, soldier, or weapon; never 


Maia-moth 


Maiden. — Museum of 
taken, as a fortress; never used or the Society of Antiquaries, 


worked, as ground, etc.; fresh or Pdimbursh. 

unspent, as gas; made, tried, appearing, etc., for the first 
time, as a voyage, speech, or publication; of a horse, etc., 
that has never won a race or a prize; of a prize or a race, 
offered for or open to maiden horses, etc.—maiden assize, 
in Great Britain, formerly, an assize of a court at which 
no person was condemned to death; now, an assize at which 
no person is tried for crime.—maiden over, in cricket, an 
over in which no runs are made. 

maid-en-hair (ma/dn-har), n. Any of the ferns constitut- 
ing the polypodiaceous genus Adiantum, with fine, dark, 
glossy stalks and delicate, finely divided fronds. 

maid-en-head (ma/dn-hed), m. Maidenhood; virginity; 
also, the hymen, or vaginal membrane. 

maid-en-hood (ma/dn-hud), n. The state or time of being 
a maiden; virginity. 

maid-en-ish (ma/dn-ish), a. Like or characteristic of a 
maiden: usually with a depreciatory force. 

‘maid-en-ly (ma/dn-li), a. Pertaining to, characteristic of, 
or befitting a maiden (as, maidenly charms; maidenly be- 
havior or reserve); having the qualities befitting a maiden, 
as modesty, gentleness, etc.; maiden-like; maidenish.— 
maid/en-li-ness, n.—maid/en-ly, adv. In the manner of a 
maiden. 

maid-hood (mad/hid), n. Maidenhood. 

maid=ser-vant (mad/sér’vant), n. A female servant. 

mai-eu-tic (m4-i/tik), a. 7 


act as midwife, < pata, midwife.] Pertaining to mid- 


main 


wifery: usually fig., as of the Socratic method of bringing 
out ideas latent in the mind (see Socratic method, under 
Socratic, a.).—mai-eu/tics, n. The maieutic art, esp. 
as practised by Socrates. : 
mai-gre (ma/gér, F.magr). [F.: see meager.] I.a. Contain- 
ing neither flesh-meat nor its juices, as articles of diet per- 
missible on days of religious abstinence (as, a maigre soup); 
hence, characterized by such abstinence in diet (as, a mazgre 
Gly) bia Te N 
large food-fish, 
Scizenaaquila, com- 
mon in the Medi- g 
terranean; any fish & 
of the genus Sci- 
&nd. 

mail! (mal), n. 
{[OF. F. maille, < 
L. macula, spot, 
meshofanet.] One of the metal rings interlinked in a flexible 
fabric formerly much used for defensive armor}; also, this 
fabric, or defensive armor com- 
posed of it; chain-mail; more 
generally, any defensive armor, 
as of metal plates (cf. coat of mail, 
under coat, n.); hence, the shell 
or hard protective covering of 
certain animals, as the tortoise or 
the lobster.—mail!, v. ¢t. To 
clothe or arm with or as with mail. 

mail? (mal), n. [F ayers = 
Payment; tax; rent. Cf. black- Coat of Mail (Chain-mail), and 
ade [Obs. or Sc.] dat te 

mail? (mal), n. [OF. male (F. malle); from Teut.] A bag, 
or a piece of baggage, as of a traveler (obs. or Sc.: as, “Tell 
Gwyllim that she forgot to pack up my flannel and wide 
shoes in the trunk-mail,’’ Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
April 17); also, the bag or bags of letters, papers, etc., con- 
veyed from one post-office to another under governmental 
authority; letters, etc., arriving or sent by post; also, the 
person by whom or the conveyance, as a coach or a railroad- 
train, by which postal matter is carried (as, “Most of us 
disdained all coaches except his majesty’s mail’: De Quin- 
cey’s ‘English Mail-Coach,”’ i.); also, the system of trans- 
mission of letters, etc., by post.—mail’, v. t. To place 
in a post-office or a letter-box for transmission; send by mail; 
post.—mail/a-ble, a. That may be mailed.—mail/= 
chute, n. A chute for mail, esp. a vertical one in an office- 
building or the like, into which letters may be dropped at 
each floor. 

mailed (mald), a. Clad or armed with mail (as, the mailed 
fist, fig., the force of arms or military power—an expression 
derived from one of the public utterances of William IT. of 
Germany); in zoél., having a protective covering resembling 
a coat of mail. 

mail-er (ma/lér), n. One who mails letters, etc.; also, a boat 
that carries mail. 

mail=or-der (mal/ér’dér), n. An order for goods, received 
or sent by mail.—mail=order house, a business house 
conducting a retail business by receiving orders and cash 
by mail and distributing the goods through the mail and 
otherwise. 

mail-plane (mal/plan), n. An aéroplane for carrying mail. 

maim (mam), v. @ [OF. mahaignier = ML. mahanare, 
mahemiare, maim; origin uncertain.] To deprive of the 
use of some bodily member; mutilate; cripple; fig., to 
impair seriously or render essentially defective (as, ‘“You 


Maigre (Scizna aquila). 


maim’d the jurisdiction of all bishops”: Shakspere’s ‘“Henry " 


VIIL.,” iii. 2.312).—maim,n. [Cf. mayhem.] Deprivation 
or injury by maiming; a mutilation or crippling of the body; 
any serious hurt, injury, or defect. [Now rare.|—maim, a. 
Maimed. [Now rare.|—maim-ed-ness (ma/med-nes), n. 
—maim/er, n. 

main! (man), m. (Origin uncertain: cf. main?, a.] In 
the game of hazard, a number called by the caster before 
throwing the dice (see hazard, n.); also, a throw, match, 
or stake at dice; also, a match at cock-fighting. 


[Gr. pavevrixds, < parebeoOar, | main? (man), n. [AS. mzgen, strength, power, = Icel. 


megin, strength, main part; akin to E. may! and might?. 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mdve, nér; up, lite, 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, inté, finite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 
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main 


_ Later E. senses are from main?, a.] Strength, force, or vio- 
lent effort (now chiefly in the phrase ‘with might and main’: 

see under might”); also, the mainland (as, ‘““They perceived 
that the land they saw from our island was not the main, 
but an island”: Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 4); also, the 
open ocean or high sea (now poetic: as, ‘Forced from their 
homes . . . To traverse climes beyond the western main,” 
Goldsmith’s “Traveller,” 410); also, the chief, principal, 
or most important part or point (see phrase in the main, 
following); also, a principal duct, channel, pipe, or con- 
ductor for conveying water, sewage, gas, electricity, etc.— 
in the main, for the most part: as, “Milly ... is an 
excellent girl in the main” (Cooper’s ‘Two Admirals,” 
viii.). Spanish Main. See under Spanish, a.—main?, a. 
(Appar. partly < AS. mezgen, strength (see main?, n.), 
and partly from Scand.: cf. Icel. megn, strong, also OF. 
maine (< L. magnus), great.] Strong} or mighty}; hence, 
exerted to the utmost, as strength, force, etc.; sheer; also, 
great in size, extent, degree, importance, etc. (now chiefly 
prov. Eng. and Sc.: as, a main crop of apples; “It were a 
main place for pirates once,” Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
xii.); also, chief in size, extent, importance, etc. (as, the main 
body of an army; the main branches of a river; “no more 
than an interlude in the main business of his life,” Haw- 
thorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,’ Wakefield); principal; lead- 

ing; also, generalf (as, “Which is no further Than the 
main voice of Denmark goes withal”’: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
i. 3. 28); naut., pertaining to the mainmast or mainsail. — 
the main chance, the chief issue or contingency; esp., the 
chance or probability of greatest importance or advantage 
to one’s self (as, “He knew that the ladies of the stage have 
an ear for flattery, and an eye to the main chance”: Reade’s 
“Peg Woffington,” v.).—main?, adv. Exceedingly; very: 
as, “I am main sorry to displease your worship” (Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” ix.). [Now prov. Eng. and Sc.] 
main=deck (man/dek’), n. Naut., the principal or upper 
deck of a vessel; the uppermost deck extending from stem 
to stern; specif., in certain war-vessels, the deck next below 
the spar-deck; in certain merchant vessels, that part of the 
upper, open deck between the forecastle and the poop. 
main=de=fer (man-dé-far), n. [F. main de fer, ‘hand of 
irom. | A 
defensive cov- 
ering of iron 
for the hand, 
used in the 
old-time tour- 
naments, etc. 

main-land 
(m4n/land), 
mn. The prin- 
cipal land, as & 
distinguished 
from islands 
or peninsu- 
las.—main/- 
land-er, 7. 

main-ly (man/li), adv. Mightilyt; also, greatly; 
chiefly or principally; for the most part. j 

main-mast (man/mast), n. Navt., the principal mast in a 
ship or other vessel; in a schooner, brig, brigantine, bark, 
barkantine, etc., the second mast from the bow (being thus 
the aftermost mast in a two-masted vessel, and the middle 
mast in a three-masted one); in a yawl or ketch, the mast 
nearer the bow. r ; 

main-sail (man/sal, naut. -sl), n.. Naut., in a square-rigged 
vessel, the sail bent to the main-yard; in a fore-and-aft 
rigged vessel, the large sail set on the after part of the main- 
mast. 

main-sheet (man/shét), n. Naut., a sheet of a mainsail. 

main-spring (min/spring), m. The principal spring in a 
mechanism, as in a watch; fig., the chief motive power; the 
impelling cause. ‘ 

main-stay (man/sta), n. Naut., the stay which secures the 
head of the mainmast of a vessel forward; fig., a chief 
support. 

main-tain (m4n-tan’), v. ¢. 
manu tenere, ‘hold in the hand’: manu, 


Forms of Main-de-fer. 


also, 


[OF. F. maintenir, < L. 
abl. of manus, 
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main-top-sail (min-top’sal, naut. -sl), 7. 


mai-oid (ma/oid). 


ma-iol-i-ca 


mair, maist (mar, : 


maitre (matr), 7. 


maize 


hand; tenere, hold.] To keep up or carry on (as, to main- 
tain an action or undertaking); persevere in; prosecute; 
also, to keep in existence or continuance (as, to maintain a 
state of affairs, an attitude, relations, etc.); preserve; 
retain; also, to keep in due condition, operation, or force 
(as, to maintain order, discipline, or public health; to main- 
tain one’s dignity or reputation); keep unimpaired; also, 
to keep or hold against attack (as, to maintain one’s ground); 
also, to keep in a specified state, position, etc. (as, to main- 
tain a tool in position for use); also, to sustain with the 
means of existence or subsistence; support, as by furnishing 
necessaries, defraying expenses, etc.; provide for; keep 
supplied, equipped, in repair, etc.; also, to support by aid, 
countenance, protection, championing, etc.; uphold; back; 
also, to support in speech or argument, as a statement, 
doctrine, etc.; affirm or assert (with a clause, or with an 
object and an infinitive).—main-tain/a-ble, a. That may 
be maintained. —main-tain/er, n. 


main-te-nance (m4n/te-nans), n. [OF. maintenance, < 


maintenir, E. maintain.) The act of maintaining, or the 
state of being maintained; a keeping up; preservation; sus- 
tentation; support; upholding; also, means or provision 
for maintaining; means of subsistence, or livelihood; in 
law, an officious intermeddling in a suit in which the meddler 
has no interest, by assisting either party with means to 
prosecute or defend it.—cap of maintenance. See under 
cap, n. 


main-top (man/top), n. Navt., a platform at the head of 


the lower mainmast. 


main-top-gal-lant-mast (m4n-top-gal/ant-mast, naut. -to- 


gal/ant-mast), n. Naut., the mast next above the maintop- 
mast.—main-top-gal/lant=sail (-sal, naut. -sl), main- 
top-gal/lant=yard, n. Naut., the sail or the yard belong- 
ing to the maintopgallantmast. 


main-top-mast (man-top/mast), n. Naut., the mast next 


above the lower mainmast. 


Naut., the sail 
set on the maintopmast. 


main=yard (min/yird), n. Naut., the lower yard on the 


mainmast. : 
[NL. Maia, the typical genus (< L. 
maia, < Gr. pata, large kind of crab, orig. old woman, - 
nurse, mother): see -oid.] I. a. Resembling the crabs 
(spider-crabs) of the genus Maia; belonging to the group 
aioidea, contain- 
ing the crabs of 
the genus Maia, 
with others of the 
same family (Mai- 
ide) and related 
families. II. n. 
Any crab of the 
group Mavoidea; a 
spider-crab. 


(ma- 
yol/i-ka), n. See 


majolica. 


Mast) pS COC 
forms of more, 
most. 


Maioid (Maia squinado). 


[F.: see master?.] A master.—maitre 
a@’hoétel (do-tel). [F., ‘master of 
house.’] A steward or butler.—a la 
maitre d’hétel (4 la matr do-tel). 
[F.: see &la.] In cookery, with a sauce 
made of melted butter, minced parsley, 
and a little lemon-juice 
or vinegar. 

maize (maz), n. [Sp. 
maiz; from W. Ind.] 
A widely cultivated 
cereal plant, Zea mays, 
native in North Amer- 7 
ica, bearing grain in 
large ears or spikes; 
also, the grain; also, corn-color. 
Indian corn, corn1, and mealie. 


Ear of Maize. 


Cf. 
Flowering Plant of 
Maize. 


(variable) d as d or j, s as $ OF sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 


-/, primary accent; "secondary accent; f, obsolete; 


<,from; +, and; =, equals. 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


majestic 


ma-jes-tic (ma-jes/tik), a. Characterized by or possessing 
majesty; of lofty dignity or imposing aspect, stately; 
grand: as, “Hisface . . . Majestic though in ruin” (Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” ii. 305); “In more lengthen’d notes and 
slow, The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow” (Pope’s 
“Qde on St. Cecilia’s Day,” i.). Also ma-jes/ti-cal.— 
ma-jes’/ti-cal-ly, adv. ; 
maj-es-ty (maj/es-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. majeste (F. 
majesté), < L. majestas, greatness, grandeur, majesty, akin 
to major, greater: see major.] Sovereign greatness, dignity, 
or authority (as, “His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power, The attribute to awe and majesty’’: Shakspere’s 
“Merchant of Venice,” iv. 1. 191); sovereignty; hence 
[usually cap.], with his, her, your, etc., a title used when 
speaking of or to a sovereign; sometimes [J. c.], a royal 
personage, or royal personages collectively (as, to enjoy the 
favor of majesty); also, regal, lofty, or stately dignity, as of 
appearance, bearing, action, style, etc.; imposing character; 
grandeur. 
ma-jol-i-ca, ma-iol-i-ca (ma-jol/i-kd4, ma-yol/-), n.  [It. 
maitolica; said to be from an old form of the name of the 
island of Majorca.] A kind of Italian pottery coated with 
enamel and decorated, 
often in rich colors, made 
from the 15th century on- 
ward; hence, a more or less 
similar pottery made else- 
where. f 
ma-jor (ma/jor), a. [L. /} 
major, greater, larger, su- {/f 
perior, older, compar. of 
magnus, great: see magni- 
tude.] Greater, as in size, 


amount, extent, impor- 
tance, rank, etc. (as, “His 
lordship . . . owned now 


the major part of the par- 
ish’: Galt’s ‘Annals of the 
Parish,”’ xiv.); also, elder or 
senior (used aftera name: as, Cato Major: cf. minor, a.); also, 
of full legal age; in logic, broader or more extensive (as, the 
major term of a syllogism, being the term that enters into 
the predicate of the conclusion; the major premise, that 
premise of a syllogism which contains the major term); 
in music, of an interval, normal or standard, being greater 
by a half-step than the corresponding minor interval (as, 
a major third, one which consists of two whole steps, whereas 
a minor third consists of a step and a half); of a chord, 
having a major third between the root and the note next 
above it; of a tone, distant by a major interval from a given 
tone; also, noting a scale, mode, or key whose third tone is 
major in relation to the fundamental tone.—major orders. 
See order, n.—major planets. See planet.—Major 
Prophets. See prophet.—ma/jor, n. One of superior 
rank in a specified class; also, a subject or a course of study 
to which a student, esp. a candidate for a degree, chiefly 
devotes his time and attention (U. S.); also, a person of 
full legal age; in logic, the major term or premise; in music, 
a major interval, chord, scale, etc.; milit., in the army, a 
commissioned officer (the lowest of the field-officers) ranking 
next below a lieutenant-colonel and next above a captain, 
and usually in command of a battalion or squadron.—ma/- 
jor, v.72. To act like a major; strut (as, ‘““Mr. Waverley’s 
wearied wi’ majoring yonder afore the muckle pier-glass”: 
Scott’s “Waverley,” xlii.); also, to pursue a major or prin- 
cipal subject or course of study (U. S.). 

ma-jor-do-mo (ma/jor-do/mo), n.; pl. -mos (-moz). [Sp. 
mayordomo or It. maggiordomo, < ML. major domus, 
‘chief officer of the house.’] A man in charge of a great 
household, as that of a sovereign; a chief steward; in general, 
a steward or butler. 

ma-jor=gen-er-al (m4a/jor-jen’e-ral), n.; pl. -als. In the 
army, an officer ranking next below a lieutenant-general 
and next above a brigadier-general, and usually in command 
of a division. 

ma-jor-i-ty (ma-jor’i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [F. majorité, 
< ML. majoritas, < L. major: see major.] The state of 
being greater}; also, the state or time of being of full legal 


Majolica. — Made at Pesaro, Italy, 
about I510. 
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make 


age (as, to attain one’s majority) ;, also, the greater part or 
number (as, the majority of mankind); specif., a number of 
voters or votes, jurors, or others in agreement, constituting 
the greater part or more than half of the total number (as, 
a majority of the jury favored acquittal); also, the excess 
whereby the greater number, as of votes, surpasses the re- 
mainder (as, to be elected by a majority of 1,000, that is, 
over one’s single opponent, or over all opponents collectively: 
cf. plurality); also, the military rank or office of a major.— 
the majority, or the great majority, the dead.—to go 
over to (or to join) the majority, to die. ; 
ma-jor-ship (ma/jor-ship), n. The rank or office of a major. 
mazjung (m4/jung’), n. Same as mah-jongg. 
ma-jus-cule (ma-jus/kil). [F., < L. majusculus, somewhat 
greater or larger, dim. of major: see major.] In paleogra- 
phy: 14a. Large, as letters (whether capital or uncial); 
also, written in such letters: opposed to minuscule. II. n. 
A majuscule letter (capital or uncial).—ma-jus’cu-lar 
(-ka-lar), a. 
mak-a-ble (ma/ka-bl), a. Capable of being made. 
make! (mak), n. [AS. gemaca, akin to gemzcca, mate, 
fellow (see match?), gemzc, well-matched, equal, Icel. makr, 
fit, suitable: cf. make?.] A match or equal; a mate or 
fellow; a consort; a companion or friend. [Now prov. Eng. 
and Sc.] 
make? (mak), v. #.; made, making. [AS. macian = OFries. 
makia = OS. macén = OHG. mahhon, G. machen, make, 
OHG. also fit together; appar. from a Teut. adj. stem mean- 
ing ‘fit, suitable,’ involved also in E. make!.] To bring 
(something) into existence by shaping a portion of matter 
or by combining parts or ingredients (as, to make an image, 
a boat, a wreath, a dress, or a medicine); form or fashion; 
frame or construct; manufacture or produce; prepare, as 
food; compose, as a poem; draw up, as a legal document; 
of constituent material or parts, to compose or constitute; 
be sufficient to constitute; serve for; become by develop- 
ment, or prove to be (as, the lawyer makes the best legisla- 
tor); also, more generally, to bring into existence, bring 
about, or produce by any action or causative agency (as, 
to make a mark, a sound, ora light; to make a good appear- 
ance; to make trouble); give rise to, or cause; fix or establish 
(rules, etc.); enact (laws); name (the trump) at cards; 
create by appointment or the like (as, to make a knight); 
sometimes, to form in the mind, as a judgment, an estimate, 
ora plan; entertain mentally, as doubt, scruple, etc.; judge 
or infer as to the truth, nature, meaning, etc., of something 
(as, ‘ ‘What do you make of her . . . ?’ said the first lieu- 
tenant to him, as he sat aloft with his glass directed towards 
the vessel,” Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” xxx.; I don’t know 
what to make of his silence); judge or estimate to be (as, I 
made the distance ten miles); also, to produce, earn, or get 
for one’s self, as by work or actions (as, to make a fortune, 
a living, or a profit; to make a.reputation); acquire, gain, or 
win; also, to bring into a certain form or condition, or con- 
vert (as, to make clay into bricks or grass into hay); put 
into due condition for use (as, to make a bed); train (a hawk, 
dog, etc.); assure the success or fortune of (a person, etc.: 
often as opposed to mar or break); also, to cause to be or 
become (as specified: as, to make a vessel air-tight; “a 
sight to make an old man young,” Tennyson’s “Gardener’s 
Daughter,” 140); render; constitute or appoint (as specified: 
as, “Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us?” Acts, vii. 
27); also, to cause, constrain, or compel to do something 
(as, to make a horse go); also, to do, perform, execute, or 
effect (as, to make a movement; to make a bargain); put 
forth or deliver (as, to make a speech); accomplish by travel- 
ing, etc. (as, to make five miles an hour); also, to arrive at or 
reach (as, to make a port); in elect., to complete (a circuit) 
and so allow the current to flow, or to cause (a current) to 
flow by so doing.—to make a difference. See under 
difference, n.—to make a mission, to follow the exercises 
or services of a religious mission.—to make believe, to 
pretend.—to make good, to make satisfactory; compen- 
sate for (a loss, deficiency, etc.); supply or restore; fulfil 
(promises, etc.); succeed in effecting (a purpose); prove (an 
assertion) to be valid or true.—to make little of. See 
under little, n.—to make much of. See under much, n. 
—to make out, to write out (a bill, a check, etc.); also, 
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to discern, discover, or decipher (something not at first 
clear or intelligible); also, to establish by evidence or argu- 
ment; prove; show or represent to be (as, to make one out 
a rogue); also, to manage (to do something: colloq.).— 
to make over, to make anew, as into a fresh or diferent 
form (as, to make over a dress); also, to transfer the title of 
(property); convey; hand over into the possession or charge 
of another.—to make sail, nawt., to expand or spread the 
sail or sails of a boat; hence, to set out on a voyage; also, 
to spread more sail.—to make sport of. See under sport, n. 
—to make up, to put together, construct, or compound; 
compose or compile (a list, etc.); concoct, fabricate, or invent 
(a story, etc.); of parts, to constitute, or contribute to the 
formation of; also, to complete; supply the deficiencies of; 
compensate for or make good (as, to make up a loss); also, 
to prepare, or put in order; prepare for a part, as on the 
stage, by appropriate dress, wig, cosmetics, etc.; beautify 
artificially, as the face; also, to adjust or balance, as ac- 
counts; also, to bring to a definite conclusion, as one’s 
mind; also, to settle amicably, as differences; in printing, 
to arrange (set type, etc.) into columns or pages, or form 
(columns or pages) thus.—to make water, to urinate; 
naut., to leak.—to make way, to give room for passing; 
give place; also, to advance.—make?, v.71. To make some- 
thing; formerly, to compose verses}; also, to be of effect, 
or operate (usually with for or against); also, to cause one’s 
self, or something understood, to be as specified (as, to make 
sure; to make ready; to make fast); show one’s self in action 
or behavior (as, to make bold; to make merry); act or start 
(to do, or as if to do, something); also, to have to do with a 
person, matter, etc. (now prov.: as, “Meddle not and make 
not, and they’ll do you nae harm,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 
xxiii.); also, to direct or pursue the course, or go (as, to make 
for home; “Leaving the bridge he made towards Barnes 
Common,” Galsworthy’s “Patrician,” ii. 4); proceed, as 
tidal movement (as, “It’s slack water; or, rather, the ebb is 
just beginning to make’: Cooper’s ‘““Two Admirals,” aly) 
esp., to rise, as the tide, or as water in a ship, etc.; increase 
in depth, volume, etc.—to make away with, to kill or 
destroy; also, to remove; get rid of; dispose of.—to make 
good, to make satisfaction or compensation; also, to main- 
tain one’s promises, professions, pretensions, etc., by per- 
formance; prove to be a success. —to make off, to go off or 
depart suddenly or hastily; run off; decamp.—to make out, 
to get along; manage; succeed: as, “You made out well 
with that dinner” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” iv.). 
[Collog.]—to make up, to compensate, or make amends 
(for: as, “Though Barnes had come late he had drunk 
largely, making up for lost time,” Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” 
xiil.); also, to make one’s self up by appropriate dress, etc., 
as for a part; also, to become reconciled after a quarrel; 
also, to make advances or pay court (to: as, “If Lady Ellinor 
was a widow, I should certainly make up to her,” Bulwer- 
Lytton’s “Caxtons,” xiv. 5).—make?, n. Style or manner 
of being made; form or build (as, “He was of a sturdy, raw- 
boned make’: Irving’s ““Knickerbocker’s New York,” v. ibe 
structure; constitution; disposition, character, or nature 
(as, “To my natural make and my temper Painful the task 
is I do”: Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” i. 4); also, the act or 
process of making; production with reference to the maker, 
the place or time of making, etc. (as, of our own make; 
of French make; of 18th century make); also, that which is 
made; yield or output; also, the making or seeking of gain 
or profit (used in the phrase ‘on the make,’ intent on gain or 
one’s own advantage: slang); in card-playing, the act of 
naming the trump, or the suit named as trump; in elect., 
the completing of a circuit; the passage of the current 
through a circuit. : 
make-and=break (mak/and-brak’), n. In elect., a device 
for alternately making and breaking an electric circuit. 
make-bate (mak/bat), n. [Also erron. make-bait: see 
bate?, n.] One who or that which excites contention or 
discord: as, “It was ten to one if the gold, which was the 
make-bait of the world, did not . . . set us together by the 
ears” (Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” vii.). [Archaic.] | 
make=be-lieve (mak/bé-lév’). I. n. Pretense; feigning; 
sham. II. a. Pretended; feigned; sham: as, make- 
believe penitence; a make-believe reformer. 
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mak-er (ma/kér), n. One who makes; a fashioner, framer, 
or constructor; a manufacturer; a poet (archaic); [cap.] 
often with our, his, the, etc., the Creator. 

make=read-y (mak/red"i), n. In printing, the operation of 
making a form, etc., ready for printing; the result of this 
operation; the overlays, or the sheet on which the overlays 
are pasted, for the proper printing of a form, etc. 

make-shift (mak/shift). I. n. Ashifty persont; also, that 
with which one makes shift; a temporary expedient or sub- 
stitute; also, the act of making shift. II. a. Serving as or 
of the nature of a makeshift (as, ‘“drowsing in the scant 
shade of make-shift awnings”: Mark Twain’s “Life on the 
Mississippi,” ii.); also, characterized by makeshifts (as, 
makeshift endeavors). 

make=up (mak/up), ». The act of making up; also, the 
manner of being made up or put together; composition; 
constitution (physical or mental); also, the way in which 
an actor or other person dresses himself, paints his face, 
etc., for a part; the articles used for this purpose, esp. cos- 
metics, etc.; in printing, the arrangement of set type, illus- 
trations, etc., into columns or pages; the matter so arranged. 

make-weight (mak’wat), . Something put in a scale to 
complete a required weight; hence, anything added to supply 
a deficiency. 

mak-ing (ma/king), m. The act of one who or that which 
makes; the process of being made; structure, constitution, 
or make-up; also, means or cause of success or advance- 
ment (as, this will be the making of him); also, material of 
which something may be made (often in pl.: as, the makings 
of a cigarette); fig., qualifications for becoming something 
(as, he has the making of a fine man in him); also, something 
which is or has been made; the quantity made at one time. 

mal- (mal-). [OF. F. mal-, repr. mal, adv. (< L. male), 
badly, ill, or mal, adj. (< L. malus), bad.] A prefix mean- 
ing ‘badly’ or ‘bad,’ ‘ill,’ ‘faulty,’ occurring orig. in words 
from the French, and hence used also as an English formative, 
as in maladaptation (bad or faulty adaptation), maladjust- 
ment, malconstruction, maldigestion, malexecution, mal- 
growth, malinfluence. 

Ma-lac-ca (ma-lak’/4) cane. [From Malacca, in the Malay 
Peninsula.] A cane or walking-stick made of the brown, 
often mottled or clouded stem of an East Indian ratan-palm, 
Calamus scipionum. 

ma-la-ceous (ma-la/shius), a. [L. malus, apple-tree.] Be- 
longing to the Malacez, or apple family of plants, which 
includes the apple, pear, quince, medlar, loquat, hawthorn, 
service-tree, mountain-ash, etc. 

mal-a-chite (mal/a-kit), n. [F. malachite, < L. malache, < 
Gr. padaxn, woddxn, mallow (with reference to the color of 
the leaf).] A green mineral, a basic carbonate of copper, 
used for making ornamental articles. 

mal-a-col-o-gy (mal-a-kol/d-ji), n. [Gr. wadaxéds, soft (with 
reference to the soft body of the mollusks): see -logy.] The 
science that treats of mollusks. —mal-a-col’o-gist, n. 

mal-a-cos-tra-can (mal-a-kos/tra-kan). [NL. Malacostraca, 
pl., < Gr. padaxédorpakos, soft-shelled, < padaxés, soft, + 
3orpaxov, shell.| I. a. Belonging to the Malacostraca, a 
subclass of crustaceans which have a comparatively complex 
organization, including the lobsters, shrimps, crabs, etc. 
II, n. A malacostracan crustacean. 

mal-ad-dress (mal-a-dres’), n. [= F. maladresse: see 
mal-.| Faulty address; clumsiness; awkwardness. 

mal-ad-min-is-ter (mal-ad-min/‘is-tér), v. t. [See mal-.] 
To administer (esp. public affairs) badly or inefficiently. — 
mal/ad-min-is-tra/tion (-tra’/shon), n. Bad or inefficient 
administration, esp. of public affairs: as, “The Whigs had 
repeatediy assailed the maladministration of the Prince” 
(Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” i.).—mal-ad- 
min/is-tra-tor, 7. 

mal-a-droit (mal-a-droit’), a. [F.: see mal- and adroit.] 
Lacking in adroitness or dexterity; unskilful; awkward.— 
mal-a-droit/ly, adv.—mal-a-droit/ness, 7. 

mal-a-dy (mal/a-di), n.; pl. -dies (-diz). [OF. F. maladie, 
< malade, sick, < L. male habitus: male, badly, ill; habitus, 
pp. of habere, have, hold, keep.] Any bodily disorder or 
disease, esp. one that is chronic or deep-seated; fig., any form 
of derangement of well-being (as, social maladies). 

Mial-a-ga (mal/a-ga),. Any of certain white wines produced 
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in the province of Malaga, in Spain; also, any of the grapes 
grown in or exported from Malaga; esp., a kind of large, 
oval, firm white grape. be 
Mal-a-gas-y (mal-a-gas/i). I.a. Of or pertaining to Mada- 
gascar, its people, or their language. IL. n.; pl. -y or -ves 
(-iz). A native of Madagascar; also, the language spoken 
there, belonging to the Malayo-Polynesian family. ai 
ma-laise (ma-laz’),. [F.: see mal-and ease.] A condition 
of indefinite bodily uneasiness or discomfort, often pre- 
liminary to an attack of disease: as, “It was afflicting him 
with a general malaise, it was affecting his energy, his tem- 
per” (H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” i.). 
ma-la-mute (mi/la-mit), n. See malemute. 
mal-an-ders (mal/an-dérz), n. pl. [OF. F. malandres, < 
L. malandria.| A dry, scabby or scurfy eruption in horses, 
usually occurring on the fore legs back of the knee. 
mal-a-pert (mal/a-pért). [OF. malapert, malappert: see 
mal- and apert.| I. a. Unbecomingly bold; forward; 
saucy; pert: as, “What! thou frontless dastard . . . must 
thou be malapert?” (Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xxii.). 
[Archaic.] IZ. n. A malapert person. [Archaic.] } 
mal-ap-pro-pri-ate (mal-a-pro’pri-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. 
[See mal-.] To appropriate wrongly; misappropriate: 
as, “He had no idea that John Bold could really prove that 
the income of the hospital was malappropriated” (Trollope’s 
“Warden,” ii.).—mal-ap-pro’/pri-ate (-dt), a. Inappro- 
priate.—mal/’ap-pro-pri-a/tion (-a/shogn), n. Misappro- 
priation. ? 
mal-a-prop (mal/a-prop). [From Mrs. Malaprop in Sheri- 
dan’s play, ‘The Rivals” (1775), noted for her misuse of 
words: cf. malapropos.] I. a. Quaintly or ludicrously in- 
appropriate, as words or their use. II. 7. A malaprop ex- 
pression; a ludicrous misuse of words.—mal-a-prop/i-an, a. 
—mal/a-prop-ism, 7. 
mal-ap-ro-pos (mal’ap-r6-po’). [F. mal @ propos, ‘ill to 
purpose’: see mal- and apropos.| 1. adv. Inappropriately; 
unseasonably. II. a. Inappropriate; unseasonable: as, a 
malapropos remark. 
ma-lar (ma/lir). [NL. malaris, < L. mala, cheek-bone, 
cheek.] In anat.: I. a. Of or pertaining to the cheek-bone 
or cheek. II. n. The cheek-bone. 
ma-la-ri-a (ma-la/ri-4), n. [It., for mala aria, ‘bad air.’] 
Unwholesome or poisonous air, as the exhalations from a 
marsh; miasma; also, in pathol., a febrile disease, usually 
intermittent or remittent, and characterized by attacks of 
chills, fever, and sweating, formerly supposed to be due to 
swamp exhalations, but now known to be caused by parasitic 
protozoans which are transferred to the human blood by 
mosquitoes (genus Anopheles) and 
which occupy and destroy the red 
blood-corpuscles. —ma-la/ri-al, a. 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
infected with malaria. Also ma- 
la/ri-an, ma-la/ri-ous, —ma-la/- 
vi-at-ed (-a-ted), a. Infected 
with malaria. 
mal-as-sim-i-la-tion (mal’a-sim- 
ila’/shon), mn. [See mal-.] In 
pathol., imperfect assimilation or ; ’ 
nutrition, acer oan 
ma-late (ma/lit), n. In chem., a left; female at right. (En- 
salt or ester of malic acid. lerged:) 
mal-ax-ate (mal/ak-sat), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [L. malazatus, 
pp. of malaxare, < Gr. paddooev, soften, < paraxés, 
soft.] To soften by kneading, rubbing, mixing, making into 
a paste, or the like.—mal-ax-a/tion (-ak-sa/shon), n.— 
mal/ax-a-tor, n. A malaxating or mixing machine. 
Ma-lay (ma-la’ or ma/la). I. m. A member of the domi- 
nant people of the Malay Peninsula and adjacent islands; 
also, the language spoken by this people, belonging to the 
Malayo-Polynesian family of languages; also, a member of 
the Malay or brown race; also, one of a breed of domestic 
fowls. II. a. Of or pertaining to the Malays or their 
country or language; also, noting or pertaining to the so- 
called ‘brown’ race, characterized by short stature, brachy- 
cephalic skull, large mouth, prominent cheek-bones, and 
straight black hair (so named because the dominant people of 
the Malay Peninsula were considered typical). 
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Mal-a-ya-lam (mal-a-ya/lam), n. A Dravidian language 
spoken in southwestern India. sis 

Ma-lay-an (ma-la/an). I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Malays or their country, language, etc.; Malay. IL. n. 
A Malay; also, the Malay language. ‘ 

Ma-lay-o- (ma-la/6-). Form of Malay used in combination, 
as in Malayo-Chinese (both Malay and Chinese).—Ma- 
lay’o=Pol-y-ne/sian, a. Both Malay and Polynesian; 
of or pertaining to both the Malays and the Polynesians: 
as, the Malayo-Polynesian family of languages. 

Ma-lay-sian (ma-la/shian or -zhian). I.a. Of or pertaining 
to Malaysia, or the Malay Archipelago. IZ. n. A native 
of Malaysia. 

mal-con-duct (mal-kon/dukt), n. [See mal-.] Bad or im- 
proper conduct, esp. in office. 

mal-con-for-ma-tion (ma]’kon-fér-ma/shon), n. [See mal-.] 
Imperfect or faulty conformation, as of parts. 

mal-con-tent (mal/kon-tent). [Also formerly malecontent; 
F. malcontent: see mal- and content”, a.] I. a. Discon- 
tented or dissatisfied (as, ‘“The neglect of the male sex 
rendered her malecontent and peevish”’: Smollett’s ““Hum- 
phry Clinker,” Aug. 8); now, esp., dissatisfied with the 
existing administration or management of affairs (as, “A 
project was even formed by the malcontent troops to deliver 
Harlem into the hands of Orange’”’: Motley’s ““Dutch Re- 
public,” iii. 9); disaffected; inclined to rebellion. I. n. 
A malcontent person: as, “He... granted a general 
pardon o all the malecontents’ (Macaulay’s “Hist. of 
BEng: 1). 

male (mal), a. [OF. male, masle, mascle (F. male), < L. 
masculus, male: see masculine.| Belonging to the sex 
which begets young, or any division or group corresponding 
to it; also, pertaining to or characteristic of this sex; mascu- 
line; hence, of superior vigor, strength, etc.; in bot., designat- 
ing or pertaining to any reproductive structure which pro- 
duces or contains elements that bring about the fertilization 
of the female element; of seed-plants, staminate; in mech., 
designating some part, etc., which fits into a corresponding 
part (as, a male screw: see screw, n.).—-male rime. See 
masculine rime, under masculine, a.—male, n. A male 
human being; a man or boy; also, any animal of correspond- 
ing sex; in bot., a staminate plant. 

mal-e-dict (mal-é-dikt’), v. t. [L. maledictus, pp. of male- 
dicere, < male, ill, + dicere, say.] To speak evil of or to; 
esp., to curse.—mal-e-dic/tion (-dik/shon), n. [L. male- 
dictio(n-).] A speaking evil, as of or to a person; esp., the 
utterance of a curse; a curse or execration (as, “menaces 
and maledictions against king and nobles”: Shakspere’s 
“King Lear,” i. 2. 160).—mal-e-dic/to-ry (-t6-ri), a. Char- 
acterized by or of the nature of malediction. 

mal-e-fac-tion (mal-é-fak’/shon), n. [L. malefactio(n-), < 
malefacere, do evil, < male, ill, + facere, do.] Evil-doing; 
an evil deed; an offense; a crime.—mal’e-fac-tor, n. [L., 
< malefacere.] An evil-doer (as, “Rank and fortune were 
offered to any malefactor who would compass the murder”: 
Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” vi. 7); an offender against the 
law; a criminal; sometimes, one who does evil to another 
(opposed to benefactor).—male-fac-tress, n. A female 
malefactor. 

ma-lef-ic (ma-leffik), a. [L. maleficus, < male, ill, + 
facere, do.|_ Productive of evil; baleful; malign: specif. in 
astrol. Cf. benefic. 

ma-lef-i-cence (ma-lef‘i-sens), mn. [L. maleficentia, < 
maleficent-, for maleficus: see malefic.] The doing of evil 
or harm; also, maleficent or harmful character.—ma-lef/i- 
cent, a. Doing evil or harm; harmful; mischievous. 

ma-le-mute (ma/le-mit), ». [Name of a native Alaskan 
tribe.] An Eskimo dog. [Alaska.] 

male-ness (mal/nes), n. Male or masculine character. 

mia-lev-o-lence (ma-lev’§-lens), n. The state or feeling of 
re eee the wish for evil to another or others; 

-will. 

ma-lev-o-lent (ma-lev’d-lent), a. [L. malevolens (-ent-), 
< male, ill, + volens, ppr. of velle, wish.] Wishing evil to 
another or others, or characterized by or indicative of such a 
wish (as, malevolent persons, minds, feelings, or glances; 
at the mercy of one whose purposes could not be other than 
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or showing ill-will; in astrol., evil or malign in influence. — 
ma-lev’o-lent-ly, adv. 
mal-fea-sance (mal-fé/zans), n. [= F. malfaisance: see 
mal- and feasance, and cf. misfeasance.] Evil-doing; esp., 
official misconduct; violation of a public trust or obli- 
gation.—mal-fea/sant. I. a. Doing evil. I. mn. An 
evil-doer; a malefactor. 
mal-for-ma-tion (mal-f6r-ma/shgn), n. [See mal-.] Faulty 
or anomalous formation or structure, esp. in a living body. 
—mal-formed’, a. Faultily or badly formed; exhibiting 
malformation: as, “His bare head was curiously malformed, 
higher on one side than on the other’’ (Tarkington’s ‘‘Gentle- 
man from Indiana,” iv.). 
mal-gov-ern-ment (mal-guv/érn-ment), 
Bad government. 
mal-gré (mal-gra), prep. [F.: see maugre.] In spite of. 
ma-lic (ma/lik), a. [L. malum, apple.] Pertaining to or 
derived from apples: as, malic acid (in chem., a crystallizable 
acid occurring in apples and other fruits). 
mal-ice (mal/is), m. [OF. F. malice, < L. malitia, badness, 
spite, malice, < malus, bad.] Badnesst or wickednesst; 
also, harmful action or effect}; also, desire to inflict injury 
or suffering on another; active or vindictive ill-will (as, 
“I never bore malice to a brave enemy for having done me an 
injury”: Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xix.); spite; some- 
times, mischievous desire to tease; in law, evil intent on the 
part of one who commits a wrongful act injurious to others. 
ma-li-cious (ma-lish’us), a. [OF. malicius (F. malicieuc), 
< L. malitiosus.] Full of, characterized by, or showing 
malice (as, “He cursed that blind and malicious power 
which delighted to cross his most deep-laid schemes’: 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” x.); proceeding from malice 
(as, malicious damage; malicious misstatements); malevo- 
lent; spiteful; sometimes, mischievous or teasing.—ma-li/- 
cious-ly, adv.— ma-li/cious-ness, 7. 
ma-lif-er-ous (ma-lif’e-rus), a. [L. malum, an evil (prop. 
neut. of malus, bad): see -ferous.] Bringing evil; produ- 
cing ill effects; unwholesome; unhealthful. 
ma-lign (ma-lin’), a. [OF. maligne (F. malin), < L. 
malignus, < malus, bad, + -gnus, akin to genus, kind: cf. 
benign.] Having or showing an evil disposition toward 
others (as, “The devil . . . with jealous leer malign Eyed 
them askance”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iv. 503); malev- 
olent; malignant; also, evil in effect, pernicious, or baleful, 
as inanimate agencies, etc.; malignant, as a disease; in 
astrol., having an evil influence.—ma-lign’, v. ¢. (OF. 
malignier, < LL. malignare, do or contrive maliciously, 
< L. malignus.] To regard with ill-will or envy}; also, to 
speak ill of, traduce, or slander (as, ‘(Have not I taken your 
oa a you were maligned?” Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” 
Vide). a 
ma-lig-nant (ma-lig/nant). [LL. malignans (-ant-), ppr. 
of malignare: see malign, v.] I.a. Malign in disposition or 
spirit (as, “Events were fatally to prove . . . that there are 
natures too malignant to be trusted or to be tamed”: Mot- 
ley’s “Dutch Republic,” v. 5); intensely malevolent or 
malicious; also, evil in effect, pernicious, or baleful (as, 
“Unless the next word . . . Have some malignant power 
upon my life”: Shakspere’s ‘““Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
iii. 1. 238); also, disaffected or malcontent (archaic or hist.) ; 
in pathol., virulent, deadly, or tending to produce death, 
as a disease, a tumor, etc.; in astrol., malign. In. A 
disaffected person, or malcontent (archaic or hist.) ; specif., 
in Eng. hist., a supporter of the Stuarts against the Parlia- 
ment during the civil wars (so called by opponents).—ma- 
lig/nance, ma-lig/nan-cy, n.—ma-lig/nant-ly, adv. 
ma-lign-er (ma-li/nér), n. One who maligns. 
ma-lig-ni-ty (ma-lig/ni-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. malig- 
nite (F. malignité), < L. malignitas.| The state or character 
of being malign; malevolence; malignant character, as of a 
disease; pl., malignant feelings or actions. 
ma-lign-ly (ma-lin/li), adv. Ina malign manner. 
ma-lik ‘(mi/lik), ». [Ar. malik.] In parts of India and 
central Asia, the head-man of a village. 
ma-lines (ma-lén’, F. madén), n. [From Malines (or 
Mechlin), city in Belgium.] Mechlin lace; also, a very 
fine, gauze-like silk net used for millinery, etc. 
ma-lin-ger (ma-ling/gér), v. 7. [F. malungre, sickly, ailing; 


nm. [See mal-.] 
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origin obscure.] To feign sickness or injury, esp. in order to 
avoid duty, as soldiers, sailors, etc.: as, “Hastie examined 
him; and... knew not... whether the man was sick 
or malingering” (Stevenson’s ‘‘Master of Ballantrae,” xi.). 
—mia-lin/ger-er, n. 

mal-i-son (mal/i-zon or -sgn), n. [OF. maleigon, < L. 
maledictio(n-), E. malediction.] A malediction; a curse: 
as, “I have no sorcerer’s malison on me” (Tennyson’s ‘‘Prin- 
cess,” ii. 888). [Archaic or prov. ] 

mal-kin, maw-kin (m4/kin), n._ [From Malkin, familiar 
dim. of Matilda, woman’s name.| [cap.] A proper name 
formerly often used for a woman of the lower classes, and 
sometimes also for a female specter or demon, esp. one in 
the form of a cat (cf. Graymalkin, as a proper name, in Shak- 
spere’s “Macbeth,” i. 1.8); hence [. on an untidy woman or 
maid-servant (archaic or prov. Eng.: as, “A draggled maw- 
kin, thou, That tends her bristled grunters in the sludge,” 
Tennyson’s “‘Princess,’’ v. 25); also, a scarecrow (now prov. 
Eng.); also, a mop (now prov. Eng.); also [/. c. or cap.], 
as (obs. or prov. Eng.), or, more commonly, a hare (chiefly 

Gyr 

mall (mal), n. [OF. mal, mail (F. mail), < L. malleus, 
hammer.] A maul, or heavy hammer (see maul); also, 
the mallet used in the game of pall-mall; hence, the game, 
or the place or alley where it was played; also, a shaded walk; 
a public walk or promenade. 

mal-lard (mal/drd), n. [OF. F. malart; origin uncertain. | 
The male of the common wild duck, Anas boscas, from which 
the domestic duck 
has descended; 
hence, any duck of 
this species. 

mal-le-a-ble (mal/- 
é-a-bl), a. [OF. 
malleable (F. mal 
léable), < L. mal- 
leare, beat with a 
hammer, < _ mal- 
leus, hammer. |] 
Capable of being 
extended or shaped se 
by hammering or SSS Auige SSS 
by pressure with Mallard (Anas boscas). 
rollers; fig., adapt- 

able or tractable (as, “Human nature is often malleable 
. .. where religious interests are concerned”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iii. 5).—malleable cast=iron, cast- 
iron (in the form of castings) which has been decarburized 
after casting, and thus rendered more malleable and less 
brittle. malleable iron, malleable cast-iron; also, wrought- 
iron. —malle-a-bil’i-ty (-bil/i-ti), mal/le-a-ble-ness, 7. 

mal-lee (mal’é), n. [Australian.] Any of various dwarf 
Australian species of eucalyptus, as Hucalyptus dumosa and 
E. oleosa, which sometimes form large tracts of brushwood, 
also, such brushwood. 

mal-le-muck (mal/é-muk), n. [D. mallemok.] The fulmar, 
Fulmarus glacialis; also, any of various other oceanic birds, 
as the albatross. 

mal-len-ders (mal/en-dérz), ”. pl. 


See malanders. 


mal-le-o-lus (ma-lé/9-lus), .; pl. -li (-li). [L., dim. of 


malleus, hammer.] In anat., either of two bony protu- 
berances, one on each side of the ankle, being situated in 
man at the lower end of the fibula and tibia respectively. — 
mal-le-o-lar (ma-lé/d-lar or mal/é-6-), a. 

mal-let (mal/et), n. [OF. F. maillet, dim. of mail, E. mall. 
A hammer, usually of wood, used chiefly for driving another 
tool, as a chisel; also, the wooden implement used to strike 
the balls in the game of croquet; also, the stick used to drive 
the ball in polo.—mal/let, v. t.; -leted, -leting. To strike 
or drive with or as with a mallet. 

mal-le-us (mal/é-us), ”.; pl. maillei (1). LL., hammer. | 
In anat., the outermost of three small bones in the middle 
ear of man and other mammals: so called from its hammer- 
like shape. See incus and stapes. 

mal-low (mal/s), n. [AS. mealwe, < L. malva, mallow: cf. 
mauve.] Any plant of the genus Malva, comprising herbs 
with leaves usually angularly lobed or dissected and purple, 
pink, or white flowers, as M. sylvestris, common in Europe, 
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with reddish-purple flowers, and M. rotundifolia (the ‘dwarf 
mallow’), with 
roundish serrate 
leaves and small 
pinkish-white 
flowers; also, any 
malvaceous plant 
(as, the marsh- 
mallow). 

malm (mim), 17. 
[AS. mealm = 
Icel. malmr = 
Goth. malma, 
sand; akin to E. 
meal!.| A kind 
of soft, friable 
limestone; also, a 
chalk-bearing soil 
of the southeast- 
ern part of Eng- 
land. 

malm-sey (mim/- 


Tal te ea te 
malvoisie = It. I 
malvasia; named Branch of Mallow (Malva rotundifolia), with flow- 


from Monemvasia, ers and fruits.— a,a flower; }, the fruit; c, one of 
or (Napoli di) Mal- ‘"® ©"¢"s- 

vasia, a seaport of southeastern Greece.] A strong, sweet 
wine of a high flavor, orig. made in Greece. 
mal-nour-ished (mal-nur/isht), a. [See mal-.] Poorly or 
insufficiently nourished: as, malnourished children. 

mal-nu-tri-tion (mal-ni-trish’on), n. [See mal-.] Im- 
perfect nutrition. 

mal-oc-clu-sion (mal-o-klé/zhon), n. [See mal-.] Faulty 
occlusion, closing, or meeting, as of opposing teeth in the 
upper and the lower jaw. 

mal-o-dor (mal-d/dor), ». [See mal-.] A bad odor; a 
stench.—mal-o/dor-ous, a. Having a bad odor; ill- 
smelling; unsavory. Often fig.—mal-o/dor-ous-Jy, adv. 
—mal-o/dor-ous-ness, 7. 

mal-o/dour, n. British preferred form of malodor. 

mal-or-gan-i-za-tion (mal’6r-gan-i-za/shon), n. [See mal-.] 
Bad or faulty organization.—mal-or/gan-ized (-izd), a. 
Badly organized. 

mal-pigh-i-a-ceous (mal-pig-i-a/shius), a. [NL. Mal- 
pighia, the typical genus; named from Malpighi: see 
Malpighian.] Belonging or pertaining to the Malpighiacez, 
a family of tropical herbs and shrubs, certain of which are 
cultivated for ornamental purposes. 

Mal-pigh-i-an (mal-pig/i-an),a@. Pertaining to, or discovered 
or investigated by, Marcello Malpighi (1628-94), an Italian 
anatomist and physiologist.—Malpighian bodies or cor- 
puscles, in anat., certain small round bodies occurring in the 
cortical substance of the kidney.—Malpighian tubes or 
vessels, in zodl., certain appendages of the alimentary canal 
of insects, generally regarded as representing the kidneys. 

mal-posed (mal-pézd’), a. [See mal-.] Badly placed.— 
mal-po-si/tion (-p6-zish’on), n. Faulty or wrong position, 
esp. of a part or organ of the body or of a fetus in the uterus. 

mal-prac-tice (mal-prak’tis), mn. [See mal-.] Improper 

or wrong practice or conduct (as, ‘‘The sentence . . . stated 
that he [an official] had been guilty of much malpractice’: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 4); specif., improper pro- 
fessional action or treatment on the part of a physician, as 
from reprehensible ignorance or neglect or with criminal 
intent; often, the criminal inducing of abortion.—mal- 
prac-ti’tion-er (-tish/on-ér), n. 

malt (malt), n. [AS. mealt = D. mout = G. malz = Icel. 
malt, malt; from the root of E. melt.] Grain (usually barley) 
which has been partially germinated by steeping, heating, 
etc., used in brewing and distilling; also, liquor produced 
from malt by fermentation, as beer or ale.—malt, v. I. tr. 
To convert (grain) into malt; also, to make (liquor) with 
malt; also, to treat or mix with malt or a malt product. 
II. intr. To become malt; also, to produce malt from grain. 

malt-ase (mAl/tas), n. [From malt + -ase.] In chem., 
glucase. 


Mal-tese (mal-tés’ or -téz/), a. Of or pertaining to Malta, 
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an island in the Mediterranean south of Sicily, anciently — 
colonized by the Phenicians; pertaining to the people or the 
language of Malta; also, of or pertaining to the religious and 
military order of the Knights of Malta, or Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem (see hospitaler), who from 1530 to 1798 | 
owned and occupied the island.—Maltese cat, a bluish- 
gray variety of the domestic cat.—Mlaltese cross, a cross 
having four equal arms that expand in width from the place — 
of meeting outward and (in the typical form) are terminated 
at the end in a reéntrant angle: so called from its use as a 
device by the Knights of Malta.—Maltese lace, a pillow- | 
lace of silk OF jugs 
linen of the j 
guipure kind; 
also, a ma- 
chine-made 
lace of coarse 
cottonthread. 
—Mal-tese’, 
m.; pl. -tese. 
A native or 
inhabitant of 
Malta; also, 
the language 
of the natives 
of Malta, con- 
taining a con- 
siderable pro- 
portion of 
Arabic and 
Italian. 
mal-tha(mal/- 
we) (be. 
< Gr. pad8a, 
mixture of wax and pitch.] Any of various cements or 
mortars, bituminous or otherwise; also, any of various nat- 
ural mixtures of hydrocarbons, as ozocerite; specif., any of 
certain black, viscid or semisolid bitumens, midway “in 
consistence between asphalt and petroleum. 

malt=horse} (malt/hérs), ». A heavy horse used by malt- 
sters: sometimes applied contemptuously to a person. See 
Shakspere’s ““Comedy of Errors,” iii. 1. 32. 

Mal-thu-sian (mal-thi/zian). I. a. Of or pertaining to 
T. R. Malthus (1766-1834), an English political economist 
who contended that population, tending to increase faster 
than the means of subsistence, should be checked by social 
and moral restraints. II. n. A follower of Malthus, or a 
believer in his doctrines. —Mal-thu/sian-ism, n. 

malt-ose (mal/tés), m. [From malé + -ose?.] In chem., a 
white crystalline sugar formed by the action of diastase (as’ 
in malt) on starch. 

mal-treat (mal-trét’), v.t. [See mal-.] To treat ill; handle 
roughly or cruelly; ill-treat; abuse: as, ‘“Many monasteries 
were robbed, many clerical persons maimed and maltreated” 
(Motley’s ‘“Dutch Republic,” iii. 2).—mal-treat/ment, n. 

malt-ster (mAlt’stér), n. A maker of or dealer in malt. 

malt=sug-ar (mAalt/shug/dr), n. Maltose. 

malt-y (mal’ti), a. Of, like, or containing malt; also (humor- 
ously), addicted to or affected by malt liquor; drunk. 

mal-va-ceous (mal-va/shius), a. [L. malvaceus, < malva, 
mallow.] Of or like the mallow; belonging to the Malvacez, 
or mallow family of plants, which includes the abutilon, 
althza, hollyhock, okra, cotton-plant, etc. 

mal-ver-sa-tion (mal-vér-sa/shon), n. [F., < malverser, < 
L. male, ill, + versart, occupy one’s self: see versed?.] Im- 
proper or corrupt behavior in an office or a position of trust; 
corrupt administration, as of justice or of funds. 

mal-voi-sie (mal/voi-zi, F. mal-vwo-zé), n. [F.] Malmsey. 

mam (mam), n. [Cf. mamma!.] A childish word for 
mother. 

ma-ma/, n. See mamma!. 

mam-ba (mam/ba), n. [S. Afr.] A long, slender, arboreal 
South African serpent, Dendraspis angusticeps, whose bite 
is almost certain death, and which has the habit of attack- 
ing without provocation. Sge cut on following page. 

Mam-e-luke (mam/e-lik), n. (Ar. mamlak, slave.] A 
member of a military body in Egypt, orig. recruited from 
slaves, which held the throne from about 1250 until 1517 


Maltese Lace (pillow-lace). 
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and remained the ruling class until massacred or dispersed 
by Mehemet Ali in 1811; 
[2. c.] in Mohammedan 
countries, a slave. 
ma-mey (ma-ma/ or -mé’), 
m. Same as mammee. 


ma-mil/la, etc. See mam- 
milla, etc. 
mam-ma!, ma-ma_ (ma- 


ma’ or, esp. in U. S., ma/- 
ma),”. [Redupl. of a sylla- 
ble common in natural in- 
fantile utterance: cf. F. ma- 
man, L. mamma, Gr. paupn, 
Russ. and Lith. mama.] 
Mother: a word used esp. 
by children or young peo- 
ple: as, “entreating her to 
interpose with your mamma 
that you may be allowed to 
favour us with your com- 
pany” (Smollett’s ‘“Hum- 
phry Clinker,” Oct. 14). 
mam-ma?2 (mam/4), n.; pl. 
mamme (-€). [L., breast, 
pap, teat.| In anat., the organ, characteristic of mammals, 
which in the female secretes milk; a breast or udder. 
mam-mal (mam/al), n. [NL. Mammalia, prop. neut. pl. of 
LL. mammalis, adj. < L. mamma: see mamma?.] Any of 
the Mammalia, the highest class of vertebrate animals, 
comprising those which suckle their young; a mammiferous 
animal.—mam-ma-lian (ma-ma/lian). I. a. Belonging or 
pertaining to the Mammalia or mammals. IK.n. An ani- 
mal of the class Mammalia; a mammal.—mam-mal-o-gy 
(ma-mal/6-ji), m. [See -logy.] The science that treats of 
mammals. 
mam-ma-ry (mam/a-ri), a. [NL. mammarius, < L. 
mamma: see mamma?.| In anat., etc., of or pertaining to 
the mamma or breast; mamma-like. 
_ mam-mee (ma-mé’), n. [Haitian.] A tall, tropical Ameri- 
can clusiaceous tree, Mammea americana, or its large, edible 
fruit (often called mammee-apple); also, the sapodilla; 
also, the marmalade-tree. 
mam-mer (mam/ér), v. [Prob. imit.] I. intr. To mutter; 
stammer; hesitate in speech or in thought: as, “I wonder 
. . . What you would ask me, that I should deny, Or stand 
so mammering on’ (Shakspere’s “Othello,” hie 6% (AO))o 
sae or prov. Eng.] IL. ir. To confuse; perplex. [Prov. 
Eng. 
mam-met (mam/et), etc. 
mam-mi-fer (mam/i-fér), n. [NL. Mammifera, pl., mam- 
mals, < L. mamma, breast, + ferre, bear.] An animal 
having mamme; a mammal.—mam-mif-er-ous (ma-mif’e- 
rus), a. Having mamme; mammalian. 
mam-mi-form (mam/i-form), a. [See mamma? and -form.] 
Having the form of a mamma or breast. 
mam-mil-la (ma-mil/a), n.; pl. mammille (-é). [L. 
mammilla, mamilla, dim. of mamma, E. mamma?.] In 
anat., the nipple of the mamma or breast; hence, in entom., 
bot., mineral., etc., any nip le-like process or protuberance. 
—mam-mil-lar (mam/i-lar), a. Mammillary.—mam/ mil- 
la-ry (-la-ri), a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a mam- 
milla; having mammille or 
rounded protuberances, as a 
mineral.—mam/mil-late, 
mam/mil-lat-ed (-lat, -ld- 
ted), a. Having a mammilla f 
or mammille; mammillary; 
mammilliform. —mam-mil- { 
li-form (ma-mil/i-form), @. 
[See -form.] Nipple-shaped; a 
mammillary. Mammillary Structure. — Malachite. 
mam-mock (mam/ok), ”. [Origin obscure.] A broken or 
torn piece; a fragment, a shred. [Archaic or prov. Eng. ] 
—mam/mock, v. ¢. To break, tear, or cut into pleces. 
See Shakspere’s “Coriolanus,” i. 3. 71. [Archaic or prov. 
Eng. ] 
mam-mon (mam/gn), 7. 


Mamba. 


See mawmet, etc. 


Ped. 


[L. mammona, < Gr. paywras, 
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man 


< Aram. maménd, riches.] In the New Testament, riches 
or material wealth (see Mat. vi. 24; Luke, xvi. 9, 11, 13); 
hence [cap.], in general use, a personification of riches as 
an evil spirit or deity or a soulless worldly agency (as, ‘““Mam- 
mon, the least erected spirit that fell From heaven,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 679; ‘Mammon wins his way where 
Seraphs might despair,’ Byron’s “Childe Harold,” i. 9). 
—mam/mon-ism, n. Devotion to the pursuit of riches; 
[cap.] the worship of Mammon.—mam/mon-ist, mam/- 
mon-ite (-it), n. One devoted to the pursuit of riches; 
[cap.] a worshiper of Mammon.—mam-mon-is’tic, a. 
mam-moth (mam/oth). [Russ. mammot, now mamant.] 
I, n. A large, extinct species of elephant, Hlephas primt- 
genius, with a hairy coat and long, curved tusks; also, any 
of various related extinct species of elephant. II.a. Huge; 
gigantic: as, a mammoth ox; the mammoth tree of Cali- 
fornia (the big tree: see phrase under big', a.); a mammoth 
enterprise. . 
mam-my (mam/i), .; pl. mammies (-iz). [Cf. mam and 
mamma'.] Mother (a childish word); in the southern U. Si; 
a colored female nurse or old family servant. 
mam-pa-lon (mam/pa-lon), n. [Prob. native name.] A 
small, otter-like, viverrine animal, Cynogale bennett, a 
native of Bor- 
neo, with webbed 
feet and semi- 
aquatic in habit. 
man (man), 7.; 
pl. men (men). 
LAS. mann, man 
(pl. menn, men), 
= D. man = G. 
mann = Icel. 
madhr Goth. 
manna, man; 
akin to Skt. 
manu, man. |] 
The human 
creature or being, as representing the race or as distinguished 
from other beings, animals, or things (as, to fear neither God 
nor man; shelter for man and beast); the human race, or 
mankind; a human being, regardless of sex (as, “‘All men 
are created equal”: U. S. Declaration of Independence); 
a person; also, the male human being (distinguished from 
woman); a male person, esp. of adult or full legal age (as, 
a little man, playfully, a little boy; a young man, “When I 
became a man, I put away childish things,” 1 Cor. xiii. ile 
a male follower, retainer, subordinate, or employee (as, 
Robin Hood and his merry men; the officers and men of 
the regiment; an agreement between employers and men); 
a liegeman or vassal (archaic); a male servant, often a 
valet; also, a husband (now chiefly prov., except in ‘man and 
wife’); also, an adult male person possessing the qualities 
or virtues that befit one of his sex (as, “His life was gentle, 
and the elements So mix’d in him that Nature might stand 
up And say to all the world “This was a man!’ ” Shakspere’s 
“Julius Cesar,” v. 5. 75); also, manly character or courage 
(see Shakspere’s “King Lear,” ii. 4. 42); also, one of the 
pieces used in playing certain games, as chess or checkers; 
also, an image or figure of an adult male person; naut., in 
compounds, a ship (as, a man-of-war; a merchantman; an 
Indiaman).—man about town, a man of leisure who 
frequents places of public or social resort about the town; a 
fashionable idler.—man Friday, a devoted or servile fol- 
lower; a factotum: in allusion to the man found by Robinson 
Crusoe on his deserted island, whom he speaks of as “my 
man Friday.’”,>—man in the moon, a fancied semblance of 
a man, or of a man’s face, in the disk of the full moon: some- 
times referred to as a type of an imaginary person.—man 
in the street, the common or ordinary man; the average 
citizen. —man of affairs, a man occupied in practical or 
business affairs; a man of large experience or wide interests 
in the field of business or public affairs.—Man of Destiny, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who regarded himself as an instrument 
of fate.—man of letters, a literary man; an author. — 
Man of Sorrows, Jesus Christ: with allusion to Isa. liii. 3. 
—man of straw, a figure or effigy of a man, made of straw; 
hence, a man of no substance or worth; an irresponsible per- 
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son put forward as a substitute or surety for another; a 
fictitious person, as an imaginary and easily refuted oppo- 
nent in an argument.—man of the world, a man versed in 
the ways and usages of the world, esp. the world of society. 
—Man on Horseback, General G. E. J. M. Boulanger 
(1837-91), the French politician (in allusion to his custom 
of appearing in public on horseback); hence [1. c.], a military 
leader who acquires such influence over the populace as to 
threaten the existence of the government.—to a man, all, 
to the last man; not excepting a single man: as, the crew 
volunteered to a man.—to be one’s own man, to be in 
command of one’s faculties or senses; also, to be subject only 
to one’s own wishes, or to be one’s own master (as, “You 
shall not be your own man twenty-four hours longer’’: 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxx.).—man, »v. t.; manned, 
manning. To furnish with men, as for service or defense 
(as, to man a ship with seamen; to man fortifications or 
guns with all the force available); of the men, to take their 
places for service, or serve, on, in, or at (a ship, fortifications, 
guns, etc.: as, “He left but a remnant of his garrison to man 
its walls,” Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” xxx.); also, to 
make manly or courageous, or brace (as, “His pride and 
interest, like the fortitude of a North American Indian, 
manned him to sustain the tortures’: Scott’s “Guy Man- 
nering,” xli.); also, to accustom (a hawk) to the presence of 
men. 
man-a-cle (man/a-kl), n. [OF. manicle, < L. manicula, 
dim. < manus, hand.| A shackle for the hand; a handcuff; 
fig., a restraint: usually in pl.—man/a-cle, v. t.; -cled, 
-cling. To handcuff or fetter (as, “manacled like a felon”: 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” Postscript); fig., to hamper or 
restrain in action (as, ““The Assembly finally finding the 
proprietary obstinately persisted in manacling their depu- 
ties with instructions . . . resolved to petition the king 
against them”: B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” xiii.). 
man-age (man/aj), v; -aged, -aging. [= F. manéger, < 
It. maneggiare, manage, handle, < mano, < L. manus, 
hand; with sense affected by F. ménager, manage (a house- 
hold, resources, etc.), husband, < ménage: see ménage.] 
I. tr. To handle or train (a horse) in the exercises of the 
manége; hence, in general, to handle, direct, or control in 
action or use; wield (a weapon, tool, etc.); conduct (an affair, 
undertaking, establishment, etc.); exercise the charge or 
care of; regulate or govern the action or course of; control; 


often, to dominate or influence (a person) by tact, address, or 


artifice (as, ‘“He thoroughly understood the art of managing 
men, particularly his superiors’: Motley’s “Dutch Repub- 
lic,” ii. 1); also, to treat carefully, use sparingly, or husband 
(health, money, etc.: obs. or archaic); also, to bring about, 
or succeed in accomplishing; contrive (to do something). 
II. intr. To conduct affairs; also, to succeed in accomplish- 
ing a task; contrive to get along (as, ‘“He managed a whole 
year upon the proceeds”: Howells’s ‘‘Foregone Conclusion,” 
iii.).—man/age, n. [= F. manége, < It. maneggio, < 
maneggiare.| The manége; also, management. [Archaic. | 
man-age-a-ble (man/aj-a-bl), a. That may be managed; 
wieldy; governable; tractable; contrivable.—man/age-a- 
bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), man/age-a-ble-ness, n.—man/age-a- 
bly, adv. 
man-age-ment (man/aj-ment), n. The act or manner of 
managing; handling; conduct, direction, or guidance; 
control; judicious use of means to accomplish anything; 
skilful or artful dealing; also, the person or body of persons 
managing an institution, business, etc. 
man-ag-er (man/4-jér), mn. One who manages; esp., one 
charged with the management or direction of an affair, or 
of the affairs of an institution, a business establishment, or 
the like; a managing official; a director; also, one who 
manages resources and expenditures, as of a household (as, 
“She was neat, industrious, honest, and a good manager’’: 
Cooper’s “Spy,” iii.).—man/ag-er-ess, n. A female 
manager.—man-a-ge/ri-al (-4-jé/ri-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a manager.—man-a-ge/ri-al-ly, adv.—man/a-ger- 
ship, n. The office, position, or control of a manager. 
man-arkin (man/a-kin), n. [See manikin.] A manikin; 
also, any of various songless passerine birds (family Pipridx) 
of ae eae parts of America, mostly small and brilliantly 
colored. 
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ma-fia-na (mi-nya/nd), n. and adv. 


manzat=arms (man/at-armz/), n.; pl. men-. 


man-a-tee (man-a-té’), 7. 


Trichechus, 


flippersin 


man-chet 2 


man-chi-neel (man-chi-nél’), n. 


Man-chu (man-chd’). 


Man-chu-ri-an (man-cho/ri-an). Ia. 


man-ci-pa-tion (man-si-pa/shon), n. 


Man-dze-an (man-dé/an), n. 


man-da-mus (man-da/mus), 7.; 


man-da-rin (man/da-rin), n. 


mandarin 


[Sp., < L. mane, 
morning, in the morning.] To-morrow: often used to imply 
easy-going procrastination. ‘ 

A soldier; 


esp., a heavy-armed soldier serving on horseback. ’ 
oa [Sp. manati; from Carib.] 
Any of various herbivorous, gregarious sirenians constitut- 
ing the genus , 


having two 


front and a 
spoon-shaped 
tail: found in - 
West Indian 
and other wa- 
ters. — man/- 
a-toid, a. 


(man/chet), n. 
[ME.; origin 
obscure.] A 
small loaf or 
roll of the 
finest white 
bread; bread 
made from the finest and whitest wheat flour. 
prov. Eng. ] 


American Manatee (Trichechus manatus) . 


[Archaic or 


[F. mancenille, < Sp. 
manzanillo, < manzana, apple, < L. (mala) Matiana, 
‘(apples) of the Matius gens’ (of Rome).] A tropical Ameri- 
can euphorbiaceous tree, Hippomane 
mancinella, with a milky, highly 
oe poisonous sap and an acrid 
ruit. 


I. n.; pl. -chus 
(-chéz’). One of a Mongolian people 
inhabiting the region called from them 
Manchuria, who conquered China in 
the 17th century; also, their language, 
a Ural-Altaic tongue. II. a. Of or && 
pertaining to the Manchus, their? 

country, or their language. y 


Of or pertaining to Manchuria, a 
region to the northeast of China,® 
the home of the Manchus. II. n. 
A native or inhabitant of Man- 
churia. 


Manchineel. 


[L. mancipatio(n-), 
< mancipare, transfer as property, < manceps, purchaser, 
< manus, hand, + capere, take.| A legal formality em- 
ployed among the ancient Romans for certain transfers of 
property, for emancipating slaves and children, etc.; also, 
the act of enslaving, or the state of being enslaved.— 
man/ci-pa-to-ry (-pa-t6-ri), a. 


man-ci-ple (man/si-pl), n. [OF. manciple, slave, servant, 


< L. mancipium, purchase, possession, a slave, << manceps: 
see mancipation.| A steward or purveyor, esp. of an English 
college or inn of court, or other institution. See Chaucer’s 
“Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,” 567. 


-mancy. A noun termination from Gr. wayteia, divination, 


as in capnomancy, geomancy, necromancy, oneiromancy. 
[Mandean manda, knowl- 
edge.] A member of an ancient Gnostic sect still surviving 
in southern Mesopotamia; also, the Aramaic dialect used 
in the sacred books of this sect. 

pl. -muses. [L., ‘we 


command.’] In law, a writ from a superior court to an 
inferior court, or to an officer, a corporation, etc., command- 
ing a specified thing to be done. 

[Pg. mandarim, through 
Malay and Hind. < Skt. mantrin, counselor, < mantra, 
thought, counsel: cf. mantra.] A member of any of the 
nine ranks of Chinese public officials, each distinguished by a 
particular kind of button worn on the cap; [cap.] the form 
of Chinese spoken by officials and educated people generally; 
the chief dialect of China; [J. c.] a small, flattish variety of 


a a eee 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 
Glect, agony, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, nature; ch, chip; g, go; 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


mandarinate 


orange of Chinese origin, of a characteristic sweet flavor, 
or the shrub or small tree producing it; also, any of certain 
coal-tar dyes producing yellow or orange colors.—man/da- 
rin-ate (-at), n. The office or the jurisdiction of a man- 
darin; also, mandarins collectively; also, government by 
mandarins.—man/da-rin=duck’, n. A beautiful crested 
duck, Aix galericulata, with variegated plumage of purple, 

green, chestnut, : 

~and white, a na- a AE 
tive of China, 
where it is re- 
garded as an em- 
blem of conjugal . 
affection. ‘ 

man-da-ta-ry ; 
(man/da-ta-ri),n.; 

1. -ries (-riz). 

LL. mandata- 
rius, < L. man- 
datum, E. man- 
date.| One to 
whom a mandate is given. 

man-date (man/dat), n. [L. mandatum, prop. pp. neut. of 
mandare, commit, enjoin, command, < manus, hand, + 
dare, give.]| A command, order, or injunction; specif., a 
command from a superior court or official to an inferior 
one; an order issued by the Pope, esp. one commanding the 
preferment of a certain person to a benefice; in politics, the 
instruction as to policy given or supposed to be given by the 
electors to a legislative body or to one or more of its members; 
in civil law, orig., a trust or commission by which one person 
requested another to act for him gratuitously, agreeing to 
indemnify him against losses, etc.; later, any contract of 
agency; in international politics, a commission given to one 
nation (the mandatary) by an associated group of nations 
to administer the government and affairs of a people or terri- 
tory unable to maintain itself unaided.—man/date, v. t.; 
-dated, -dating. In international politics, to consign (a 
territory, etc.) to the charge of a particular nation under a 
mandate.—man-da/tor (-da/tor), n. [L.] One who gives 
a mandate.—man-da-to/ri-al (-da-td/ri-al), a. Manda- 
tory.—man/da-to-ry (-td-ri). [LL. mandatorius.] I. a. 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or containing a mandate; 
obligatory by reason of a mandate, as actions; having 
received a mandate, as a nation commissioned to take charge 
of a dependent territory. IL. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A manda- 
tary. 

man-=day (man/da), n. A day of work by one man, used as 
a time-unit in specifying the duration of industrial activity 
or idleness. Cf. man-hour. 

man-di-ble (man/di-bl), n._ [LL. mandibula, mandibulum, 
jaw, < L. mandere, chew.] A jaw or jaw-bone, esp. the 
lower one; in birds, the upper or the lower part of the beak; 
in arthropods, either one of the anterior pair of buccal 
appendages used for biting, defense, etc.—man-dib/u-lar 
(-dib’a-lir), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of a mandible. 
—man-dib/u-late (-lat), a. Having mandibles. 
Man-din-go (man-ding’gd). I. n.; pl. -gos or -goes (-gdz). 
A member of any of a number of negro peoples forming an 
extensive linguistic group in western Africa; also, their 
language. IE. a. Of or pertaining to the Mandingos or 
their language. 

man-do-la (man-do/la), m. [It., < LL. pandura: see pan- 
dora?.| An older and larger variety of the mandolin. 
man-do-lin, man-do-line (man/d@-lin), n. [F. mandoline, 


Mandarin-duck. 


< It. mandolino, dim. of mandola: see mandola.| A musical 


instrument 
of the lute 
class, played 
with a plec- 
trum.—man/- 
do-lin-ist, 7. 
A player on 
the mandolin. 
man-do-ra 
(man-do/ra), 
n. Same as mandola. 
man-dor-la (man-dér/ld), ”.; pl. 
(variable) d as d or j, 
’, primary accent; 4, secondary accent; t, 


Mandolin. 


Also man-dore’ (-dér’). 
-las (-laz), It. -le (-la). 


gs as s or sh, t as t or ch, Z as Z OF 
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obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


maneuver 


[It., lit. ‘almond.’] In decorative art, an almond-shaped or 
pointed oval panel, space, or 
piece. 

man-drag-o-ra (man-drag/- 
o-ri), n. [ML., < L. mandra- 
goras, < Gr. pavépayépas.| The 
mandrake: in literary use com- 
monly with allusion to its nar- 
cotic properties: as, ‘“Not poppy, 
nor mandragora, Nor all the 
drowsy syrups of the world, }} 
Shall ever medicine thee to |} 
that sweet sleep’’ (Shakspere’s 
“Othello,” iii. 3. 330). 


Br 


man-drake (man/drak), 1. 
[ME. mandrake, mandragge; 
short for mandragora.]| A 


narcotic European solanaceous 
herb, Mandragora officinarum, 
with a very short stem and a 
fleshy, often forked root fan- 
cied to resemble the human 
form; any plant of the same 
genus; also, the May-apple. 
man-drel, man-dril (man/drel, 
-dril), n. [Origin obscure: cf. 
F. mandrin.|] A spindle, arbor, 
bar, or the like, to which an object is secured while being 
worked upon, as a slightly tapering round bar of steel which 
can be fitted into the bore of certain work in order to sup- 
port it between the centers of a lathe; also, the live spin- 
dle of a lathe (see spindle); also, a rod or core around 
which metal or the like is cast or shaped. 
man-drill (man/dril), n. [Perhaps native name: cf. drill?.] 
A large, ferocious, gregarious baboon, Papio (or Cynocepha- 
lus) maimon, of west- 
ern Africa, the male of 
which has the face 
marked with blue and 
scarlet. 
man-du-cate (man/di- 
kat), v. t.; -cated, -cat- 
ing. (L. manducatus, 
pp. of manducare, < ! 
mandere, chew.] To 
chew; masticate; eat. 
—man-du-ca‘tion 
(-ka/shon), m._ [LL. 
manducatio(n-).| The 
act of manducating; chewing; eating. -man/du-ca-to-ry 
(-ka-td-ri), a. Pertaining to or adapted for manducation. 
mane (man), n. [AS. manu = G. mahne = Icel. m6n, 
mane; akin to L. monile, Gr. uavvos, necklace, Skt. manya, 
nape of neck.] The long hair growing on the back of or 
about the neck and neighboring parts of some animals, as the 
horse and the lion; hence, a person’s hair when long and 
abundant. 
mans=eat-er (man/é’tér), n. 


Mandorla. — From Assumption 
of the Madonna, by Orcagna; 
Church of Or San Michele, Flor- 
ence. 


Mandrill. 


A cannibal; also, an animal 
that devours (or is reputed to devour) human beings, esp- 
a tiger, a lion, or a shark (as, “The Man-Eaters [lions] of 
Tsavo, and Other East African Adventures,” the title of a 
book by J. H. Patterson, published in 1907); also, a horse 
given to biting. —man/=eat/ing, a. Eating or devouring 
human beings. 

maned (mind), a. Having a mane, as an animal. 

ma-nége (ma-nazh), n. [F.: see manage, n.] The art of 
training and riding horses; horsemanship; also, the action 
or movements of a trained horse; also, a school for training 
horses and teaching horsemanship. ; 

ma-neh (ma/na), n. [Heb.: ci. mina!.] A Hebrew unit 
of weight and value, equal to the sixtieth part of a talent. 

mane-less (man/les), a. Having no mane. 

ma-nes (ma/néz), n. pl. [L.] [Also cap.| Among the 
ancient Romans, the deified souls of the departed; the shades 
of the dead, as the object of reverence or awe, sometimes, 
the spirit or shade of a particular deceased person. 

ma-neu-ver, ma-ncu-vre (ma-né/ver or ma-ni/-), n. [F. 

maneuvre, manipulation, management, maneuver, OF. 


th, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon; 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; , 
beginning of book. 


zh; 0 
ai =, equals. See also lists at 


maneuver 


manuevre, hand-work, manual labor, < ML. manuopera, 
manopera, hand-work, < L. manus, hand, + opera, work. | 
In military and naval tactics, a planned and regulated move- 
ment or evolution of troops, war-vessels, etc.; a strategic 
movement or change of position; in general, an adroit 
move; an artful proceeding, measure, or expedient; an 
artifice; also, maneuvering; artful management.—ma-neu’- 
ver, ma-neeu/vre, v.; -vered, -vred, -vering, -vring. [F. 
maneuvrer, manipulate, work, maneuver, OF. manworer, 
work by hand, < manuevre, hand-work: cf. manure, v.| 
I. intr. To perform a maneuver or maneuvers; also, to 
manage with address or art; scheme. IL. tr. To cause to 
perform a maneuver or maneuvers; change the position of 
(troops, vessels, etc.) by a maneuver; in general, to manip- 
ulate with skill or adroitness; also, to bring, put, or drive 
by maneuvers (as, “He had manewored the one quite forth 
from the good graces of the other”: Stevenson’s ‘‘Master of 
Ballantrae,” iv.); make by adroit movements (as, “He. . . 
maneuvred his way towards Lady Valleys’: Galsworthy’s 
“Patrician,” ii. 6).—ma-neu/ver-er, ma-neeu/vrer, n. 

man-ful (man/ful), a. Having or showing the spirit of a 
man; manly; brave; resolute.—man/ful-ly, adv.—man/ful- 
ness, 7. 

’mang (mang), prep. Scotch form of ’mong for among. _ 

man-ga-nate (mang’ga-nat),n. Inchem.,asalt of manganic 
acid. 

man-ga-nese (mang-ga-nés’ or mang/ga-néz), n. [F. 
manganese, < It. manganese, < ML. magnesia: see mag- 
nesia.] Chem. sym., Mn; at. wt., 54.93; sp. gr., 8.0. A 
hard, brittle, grayish-white metallic element, whose oxide 
(MnOz) is a valuable oxidizing agent. —man-gan-ic (mang- 
gan/ik), a. Of or containing manganese. See manganous. 
—manganic acid, an acid, HeMnO,, not known in the 
free state. —man-ga-nif/er-ous (-nif’e-rus), a. [See -fer- 
ous.| Containing or yielding manganese.—man/ga-nite 
(-nit), m. A native hydrated oxide of manganese, used in 
certain industrial processes; in chem., any of a class of salts 
derived from certain hydroxides of manganese.—man/ga- 
nous, a. Containing manganese (in larger proportion than 
a corresponding manganic compound). 

mange (m4anj), n. [OF. manjue, itch, < mangier (F. 
manger), eat, < L. manducare, chew, E. manducate.] Any 
of various skin-diseases (esp. diseases due to parasitic mites) 
affecting animals and sometimes man, and characterized by 
loss of hair and by scabby eruptions. 

man-gel=wur-zel (mang’gl-weér’zl), n. [G. mangelwurzel, 
for mangoldwurzel, ‘beet-root.’] A coarse variety of the 
common beet, Beta vulgaris, extensively cultivated as food 
for cattle, etc. 

man-ger (man/jér),n. [OF. F. mangeoire, < L. manducare: 
see mange.| A box or trough, as in a stable, from which 
horses or cattle eat; the receptacle of this kind in which 
the infant Jesus was laid (see Luke, ii. 7); naut., a small 
space at the forward end of a deck, divided off by a 
bulkhead or board to shut off any water entering by the 
hawes-holes.—dog in the manger. See under dog, n. 

man-gi-ly (man/ji-li), adv. In a mangy manner.—man/gi- 
ness, nm. Mangy condition. 

man-gle! (mang’gl), n. [D. mangel; ult. akin to E. man- 
gonel.| A machine for smoothing or pressing cloth, house- 
hold linen, etc., by means of rollers.—man/gle!, v. ¢.; 
-gled, -gling. To smooth with a mangle.—man/gler!, n. 

man-gle? (mang’gl), v. t.; -gled, -gling. [AF. mangler, 
perhaps freq. < OF. mahaignier, E. maim.] To injure or 
disfigure (a person or animal, the body, etc.) by hacking or 
crushing strokes, violent collision, etc. (as, a corpse mangled 
in battle; “There in the ghastly pit . . . a body was found 
. . . Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted into 
the ground,” Tennyson’s “Maud,” i. 1. 2); lacerate badly, 
or to the point of being unrecognizable; more generally, 
to mar (anything) by cutting, hacking, etc. (as, to mangle 
meat in carving; a bench mangled by school-boys’ knives); 
fig., to mar or spoil by clumsy or improper treatment or 
performance (as, to mangle a text in editing, or a part in 
acting; to mangle words by faulty pronunciation).—man/- 
gler?, n. 

man-go (mang’go), .; pl. -goes or -gos (-g6z). [Pg. manga; 
from Tamil.] The oblong, slightly acid, edible fruit of a 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, 
ardent, actor, natire; ch, 


Glect, agony, int, (nite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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maniac 


tropical anacardiaceous tree, Mangifera indica, being eaten 


when ripe, or pre- 
served or pickled 
when green; also, 
the tree itself; also, 
a pickled green 
melon or other 
fruit. 
man-go-nel 
(mang’go-nel), 7. 
[OF. mangonel (F. 
mangonnearu), 
dim. < ML. man- 
ganum, < Gr. 
payyavov, engine 
of war: cf. man- 
gle1.] A military 
engine formerly 
used for throwing 
stones, etc. See 
cut below. 

pyres 
(mang’gd-stén), 2. E Lee, 
[Malay mangu- aap ata flower: b, pant or the itlerescame ae 
stan. ] The juicy, ¢, the pistil; d, the fruit; ¢, the seed. 

edible fruit of an 

East Indian clusiaceous tree, Garcinia mangostana; also, the 
tree itself. 

man-grove (mang’grév), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. Sp. 
mangle and 

Malay mang- 
gi-manggt, 
mangrove. | 
Any tree or 
shrub of the 
tropical genus 
Rhizophora, 
the species of 
which are 
mostly low 
trees remark- 
able fora copi- 
ous develop- 
ment of in- 
terlacing ad- 
ventitious 
roots above 
the ground; 
also, any of 
various similar plants. 

man-gy (man/ji), a.; compar. mangier, superl. mangiest. 
Having, due to, or resembling the mange; hence, squalid; 
shabby; also, contemptible or mean. 

man-han-dle (man/han/dl), v. t.; -dled, -dling. To move 
by force of men, without mechanical appliances; also, to 
handle roughly (as, “If you worry me... I’ll catch you 
and manhandle you, and you'll die’: Kipling’s “Light That 
Failed,” iii.). 

manshat-er (man/ha’tér), nm. One who hates mankind; a 
misanthrope; sometimes, one who hates the male sex. 

man-hole (man/hdl), n. A hole, usually with a cover, 
through which a man may enter a sewer, drain, steam-boiler, 
etc., as to make repairs. 

man-hood (man/hud), n. The state of being human; also, 
the state of being a man or adult male person; also, manly 
character (as, “Man. . 
hood but in proportion as he is erect and independent’’: 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxi.); the possession of manly 
virtues; manliness; also, men collectively (as, the manhood 
of the nation). 

man=hour (man/our),n. An hour of work by one man, used 
as an industrial time-unit. See man-day. 

ma-ni-a (ma/ni-i), n.; pl. manias. [L., < Gr. pavia, mad- 
ness, < palverbar, rage, be mad.] A form of insanity 
characterized by great excitement, with or without delusions, 
and in its acute stage by great violence; hence, great excite- 
ment or enthusiasm; a vehement passion or desire; a rage 
or craze.—mia/ni-ac (-ak). [ML. maniacus.] I. a. 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


. never deserves the name of man-. 


INE | 


maniacal 


fected with mania; raving with madness; mad; frantic. 
II. n. A raving lunatic; a madman.—masni-a-cal (m4-ni/- 
a-kal), a. Of or pertaining to mania or a maniac; affected 
with mania. —ma-ni/a-cal-ly, adv. 
Man-i-che-an, Man-i-chze-an (man-i-ké/an). [LL. Mani- 
cheus, < LGr. Mavxatos; from the name of the founder 
of the sect.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Mani or the Mani- 
cheans. See Manichean, n. II. n. An adherent of the 
religious system of the Persian teacher Mani or Manicheus 
(216?-276?), composed of Gnostic Christian, Buddhistic, 
“Zoroastrian, and various other elements, the principal 
feature being a dualistic theology which represented a conflict 
between light and darkness and included belief in the inherent 
evil of matter.—Mfan/i-chee (-ké), n. A Manichean.— 
Man/i-che-ism, Mamn/i-chze-ism, n. The doctrines of the 
Manicheans. 

man-i-cure (man/i-kir), n. [F. manicure, < L. manus, 
hand, + curare, care for: cf. pedicwre.] One who makes a 
business of caring for the hands and finger-nails; also, pro- 
fessional care of the hands and finger-nails.—man/i-cure, 
v. t. or i.; -cured, -curing. To care for (the hands and 
finger-nails); perform the work of a manicure for (a person). 
—man/i-cur-ist (-kiir-ist), m. A manicure. 

man-i-fest (man/i-fest), a. [L. manifestus, palpable, evi- 
dent, plain.] Readily perceived by the eye or the under- 
standing; evident; obvious; apparent; plain: as, ‘Neither 
is there any creature that is not manifest in his sight” (Heb. 
iv. 13); a manifest error or impossibility.—man/i-fest, v. t. 
(L. manifestare, < manifestus.| To make manifest to the 
eye or the understanding; show plainly, or reveal (as, ““There 
is nothing hid, which shall not be manifested”: Mark, iv. 
22); evince or display (as, to manifest interest or ability); 
evidence, attest, or prove (as, “His dress . . . manifested 
the economy of its owner by the number and nature of its 
repairs”: Cooper’s “Spy,” xxxv.); also, to record in a ship’s 
manifest.—man/i-fest, n. [= F. manifeste.] A manifes- 
tation or indication (now rare); also, a manifestof; also, a 
list of a ship’s cargo, signed by the master, for the informa- 
tion and use of custom-house officers. 

man-i-fes-tant (man-i-fes/tant), n. [= F. manifestant.] 
One who takes part in a public manifestation or demon- 
stration. 

man-i-fes-ta-tion (man/i-fes-ta’shon), n. [= F. manifesta- 
tion, < LL. manifestatio(n-).| The act of manifesting, or 
the state of being manifested; revelation; display; also, 
an instance or a means of manifesting; an indication or 
demonstration; specif., a public demonstration, as for politi- 
cal effect. 

man-i-fest-ly (man/i-fest-li), adv. In a manifest manner; 
evidently. —man/i-fest-ness, 7. 

man-i-fes-to (man-i-fes/td), n.; pl. -toes (-tdz). [It., = E. 
manifest, n.] A public declaration, as of a sovereign or 
government, or of any person or body of persons taking im- 
portant action, making known intentions, objects, motives, 
etc.; a proclamation: as, “Orleans taken, the Huguenots 
proceeded to issue protestations and manifestoes”’ (Besant’s 
“Coligny,” viii.). : 

man-i-fold (man/i-fold). [AS. manigfeald: see many and 
-fold.| I. a. Having many different parts, elements, 
features, forms, etc. (as, “the manifold wisdom of God,” 
Eph. iii. 10; ‘‘a music strange and manifold,’ Tennyson’s 
“Dying Swan,” iii.); often (with a plural noun), of many 
kinds, numerous and varied, or multifarious (as, manifold 
duties; “attractions manifold,” Wordsworth’s “Excursion,” 
i. 337); also, being such in many ways (archaic: as, a mant- 
fold traitor), IL. n. That which is manifold; something 
having many different parts or features; a pipe with a num- 
ber of inlets or outlets; also, a copy or facsimile, as of writ- 
ing, such as is made by manifolding. —man/i-fold, v. t. To 
make manifold; multiply; esp., to make copies of (writing, 
etc.), as with carbon-paper.—man/i-fold-er, n. One who 
or that which manifolds; esp., a contrivance for making 
manifolds or copies, as of writing. —man/i-fold-ly, adv.— 
_man/i-fold-ness, 7. a 

man-i-hot (man/i-hot), n. [NL.; from Brazilian.] Any 
plant of the euphorbiaceous genus Manihot, comprising tall 
herbs and shrubs, native in tropical and subtropical America 
and cultivated elsewhere, as M. manihot, bitter cassava, and 
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manly 


M. glaziovii, which yields a kind of caoutchouc. See cassava. 
man-i-kin (man/i-kin), n. [MD. manneken, dim. of man, 
man: cf. mannequin.| A little man; a dwarf or pygmy; 
also, a model of the human body for teaching anatomy, 
demonstrating surgical operations, etc.; also, a lay-figure 
used by artists, tailors, etc. See also manakin and manne- 
quin. 
masnil-a, ma-nil-la (ma-nil/a), n. [From Manila, capital 
of the Philippine Islands.] A fibrous material obtained 
from the leaves of Musa textilis, a Philippine plant of the 
banana genus: used for making ropes, fabrics, etc. Also 
called Manila hemp.—manila paper, a strong brown or 
buff paper made from manila; hence, a similar paper made 
from other material. 
man-i-oc (man/i-ok), n. [= manihot.| Same as cassava. 
man-i-ple (man/i-pl), n. [L. manipulus, handful, company 
of soldiers, < manus, hand, + -pulus, akin to plere, fill: 
see full!.] A subdivision of the Roman legion, consisting 
of 120 or 60 men; eccles., one of the eucharistic vestments, 
consisting of an ornamental band or strip worn on the left 
arm near the wrist. 
ma-nip-u-lar (ma-nip/d-lir), a. [L. manipularis, < mani- 
pulus, E. maniple.| Of or pertaining to a Roman maniple 
of soldiers; also, less correctly, of or pertaining to manipu- 
lation or handling (as, ““manipular operations”: Bulwer- 
Lytton’s “‘Caxtons,”’ xi. 7). 
masnip-u-late (ma-nip/q-lat), v. t.; -lated, -lating. [Appar. 
< F. manipuler, manipulate (chemical or pharmaceutical 
substances, etc.), < manipule, handful, < L. manipulus: 
see maniple.| To treat or work (something) with the 
hands, as in order to bring it into a particular form or condi- 
tion; operate upon by manual or mechanical means, as 
materials, etc.; in general, to handle, manage, or use, esp. 
with skill, in some process of treatment or performance 
(as, to manipulate the characters or incidents in a story; to 
manipulate resources to the best advantage); manage or 
influence by artful skill (as, to manipulate persons; to ma- 
nipulate prices); adapt or change (accounts, figures, etc.) 
to suit one’s purpose or advantage.—ma-nip-u-la/tion 
(-la/shon), n. [Cf. F. manipulation.] The act or art of 
manipulating; the state or fact of being manipulated; 
manual or mechanical treatment or operation; skilful or 
artful management; fraudulent adaptation, as to one’s 
purpose or advantage.—ma-nip/u-la-tive (-li-tiv), a. 
Manipulatory.—ma-nip/u-la-tor (-l4-tor), m.—ma-nip’/u- 
la-to-ry (-la-td-ri), a. Of, pertaining to, or involving manip- 
ulation. 
man-i-to, man-i-tou (man/i-td, -t6), n. [Algonquian.] 
Among the Algonquian Indians, a good or evil spirit; a 
being or object of supernatural power. See Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,” xiv. 46, 52. 
man-jak, man-jack (man/jak), n. [W. Ind.] A form of 
bitumen found in Barbados and elsewhere, used in the manu- 
facture of varnish, for insulating electric cables, etc. 
man-kind (man-kind’), n. The human race; human beings 
collectively; also (pron. man/kind), men, as distinguished 
from women (as, “Should all despair That have revolted 
wives, the tenth of mankind Would hang themselves”: 
Shakspere’s ‘“Winter’s Tale,” i. 2. 199). 
man-less (man/les), a.’ Having no man; 
also, unmanlyt; also, inhumanj. 
man-like (man/lik), a. Resembling a man (as, “Under his 
forming hands a creature grew, Man-like, but different sex”: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” viii. 471); also, having qualities 
proper to a man as distinguished from a woman or child; 
also, belonging or proper to a man (as, manlike fortitude) ; 
manly. 
man-ly (man/li), a.; compar. manlier, superl. manliest. 
Human}; also, possessing qualities proper to a man as dis- 
tinguished from a woman or child; firm, strong, or inde- 
pendent in spirit; straightforward or honorable; of a woman, 
possessing qualities regarded as characteristic of a man (as, 
“My aunt was a lady of large frame, strong mind, and great 
resolution . . . a very manly woman’’: Irving’s “Tales of a 
Traveler,” i. 4); also, pertaining to or befitting a man (as, 
manly sports; manly resolution).—man/li-ly, adv.—man/!- 
li-ness, n.—man/ly, adv. In a manly manner. [Obs. or 
archaic. | 


without men; 
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manna 


man-na (man/a), n. [L., < Gr. pavva, < Heb. man.] The 
food miraculously supplied the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness (see Ex. xvi. 14-36); hence, divine or spiritual food; 
also, anything likened to the manna of the Israelites, as 
mental sustenance (as, ““To some coffee-house I stray For 
news, the manna of a day”: M. Green’s “The Spleen”’) ; 
in phar., a sweetish exudation from a species of ash, Fraxi- 
nus ornus, of southern Europe, used as a mild laxative; also, 
a similar product obtained from other plants. 
man-ne-quin (man/e-kin, F. man-kan), n. [F.; from 
Dutch: cf. manikin.] A manikin or lay-figure; also, a young 
woman employed by a dressmaking establishment to put 
on gowns, etc., when shown to customers, or to wear them 
for exhibition in public places. 
man-ner (man/ér), n. [OF. maniere (F. manieére), appar. 
orig. ‘way of handling,’ <_L. manuaria, fem. of manuarius, 
of or for the hand, < manus, hand.] Way of doing, being 
done, or happening (as, to act or speak in a strange manner; 
the trouble arose in this manner); mode of action, procedure, 
or occurrence; fashion; often, characteristic or customary 
way of doing (as, houses built in the Mexican manner); 
usage or custom; pl., prevailing customs, modes of living, 
etc., as of a people, a social class, or a period (as, “I. . . re- 
solved to snatch this opportunity of seeing the manners of 
other nations,” Johnson’s “‘Rasselas,”’ vili.; a study of con- 
temporary manners; a comedy of manners); also, sing., a 
person’s way of acting or behaving, as in intercourse with 
others (as, “Her manner made me sensible that we stood 
upon no real terms of confidence”: Hawthorne’s ‘‘Blithe- 
dale Romance,” xix.); outward bearing, or deportment; pl., 
ways of behaving or deporting one’s self, esp. with reference 
to polite standards (as, to have the manners of a tomboy; 
good or bad manners; courtly manners); esp., good or 
polite ways of behaving or deporting one’s self (as, to leave a 
piece on the dish, for manners; have you no manners? ); also, 
characteristic style in art, literature, or the like (as, drawings 
after the manner of Diirer; verses in the manner of Spenser); 
hence, mannered style, or mannerism; also, kind or sort 
(as, all manner of things; ‘““What manner of man art thou?” 
Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” vii.); also, nature, character, 
or guise (obs. or archaic).—in a manner, after a fashion; 
in one way or sense: as, ‘The bread is in a manner common” 
(1 Sam. xxi. 5).—to make one’s manners, to show one’s 
good manners by a bow, curtsy, or the like: as, “good chil- 
dren who. . . made their manners when they came into her 
house” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,’ v.). [Prov.] 
—to the manner born, accustomed from birth to some 
way of doing, state of affairs, etc.: a Shaksperian expression: 
as, “Though I am native here And to the manner born” 
(““Hamlet,”’ i. 4. 15). 
man-ner-chor (men/ér-kor), n.; pl. mdnnerchdre (-ké’ré). 
[G., ‘chorus of men.”] A German male chorus or singing- 
society. 
man-nered (man/érd), a. 
as, ill-mannered); also, 
affected. 
man-ner-ism (man/ér-izm), n. Marked or excessive ad- 
herence to a characteristic manner, as of acting, speaking, 
literary treatment, etc.; also, a habitual peculiarity of 
manner (as, “the same little dainty mannerisms, the same 
quick turns and movements”: C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xxv.). 
—man/ner-ist, n. One addicted to mannerism.—man- 
ner-is/tic, a. 
man-ner-less (man/ér-les), a. 
unmannerly. 
man-ner-ly (man/ér-li), a. Having or showing (good) 
manners; courteous; polite: as, “Here is a mannerly for- 
bearance” (Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” ii. 4. 19).—man/- 
ner-li-ness, n.—man/ner-ly, adv. With (good) manners; 
courteously; politely: as, “When we have supp’d, We'll 
mannerly demand thee of thy story” (Shakspere’s ““Cymbe- 
line,” iii. 6. 92). 
man-nie (man/i), n. [Dim. of man.] Little man: often 
applied to a little boy. [Esp. Sc.] 
man/ni-kin, n. See manikin. 
man-nish (man/ish), a. Human}; also, characteristic of 
or natural to a man or adult male person (as, “A mob of 
boys, Childish in mischief only ... Else of a mannish 


Having manners (as specified: 
characterized by mannerism; 


Without (good) manners; 
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ma-neu/ver, ma-neeu/vre, etc. | 
man-=of=the=earth (man/ov-thé-érth’), n. 


man=of=war(man/- 


, Move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
(obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natire; "ch, chip; "sg, £0; this in; 


mansrope 


growth”: Cowper’s “Tirocinium,” 208); also, resembling a | 
man, as in appearance, dress, actions, etc. (as, a mannish 
woman); affecting or simulating manhood (as, a mannish 
youth); imitative or suggestive of what is proper to a man 
(as, mannish dress; a mannish stride); masculine. — 
man/nish-ly, adv.—man/nish-ness, 7. 


man-nite (man/it), n. [See manna.] In chem., a white, 


sweetish crystalline compound, of the alcohol class, occurring 
in three optically different forms, the common one being 
found in the manna of the ash Frazinus ornus, and in other 
plants.—man-nit-ic (ma-nit/ik), ¢.—man-ni-tol (man/i- 
tol or -tol), ». Mannite.—-man-nose (man/ds), m. In 
chem., a sweetish compound of the sugar class, occurring in 
three optically different forms, and produced by the oxida- 
tion of mannite. 

See maneuver, etc. 

The wild po- 
tato-vine, Ipomea ’ 
pandurata, of the 
eastern U.S.: 
named from the 
appearance often 
presented by the 
root. 


ov-war’), n.; pl. 
men-. ship 
equipped for war; 
an armed ship of a 
recognized navy. — 
manz=of=war bird, 
a frigate-bird. 
—Portuguese 
man=of=war. See 
under Portuguese, 
a.—man/=of = (A 
war’s/=manW 
(-warz/man), 7.3 
pl.-men. A sailor 


serving on a man- 

Ei : “ Flowering Branch of Man-of-the-earth (Ipomea 
of-war: cy ; an old pandurata). — a, root; b, fruit; c, seed. 
man-of-war’s-man, 


whose acquaintance I had made in Rio de Janeiro” (H. 
Melville’s ‘““Omoo,”’ i.). 


ma-nom-e-ter (ma-nom/e-tér), n. [F. manoméire, < Gr. 


pavds, thin, rare, + mérpov, measure.| An instrument for 
determining the pressure of gases or vapors; also, one for 
determining blood-pressure.—man-o-met-ric, man-o-met- 
ri-cal (man-d-met’rik, -ri-kal), a. Pertaining to or obtained 
with the manometer; pertaining to the measurement of 
gaseous pressure.—manometric flame, an appearance 
produced by the reflection in a rotating mirror of a gas-flame 
which can be made to vary in size by the action of sound- 
waves. 


man-or (man/or), n. [OF. maneir (F. manoir), noun use of 


manetr, inf., dwell, < L. manere, remain: cf. mansion.] 
A mansion}; also, the mansion of a lord with the land per- 
taining to itt; also, in England, a landed estate or territorial 
unit, orig. of the nature of a feudal lordship, consisting of a 
lord’s demesne and of lands within which he has the right 
to exercise certain privileges and exact certain fees, etc.; in 
colonial America, a tract of land within which the proprietor 
had similar rights.—man/or=house, n. The house or 
mansion of the lord of a manor: as, “It was three stories 
high, of proportions not vast, though considerable; a gentle- 
man’s manor-house, not a nobleman’s seat” (C. Bronté’s. 
“Jane Eyre,” xi.).—ma-no-ri-al (ma-nd/ri-al), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or constituting a manor: as, manorial rights; a 
manorial estate. —man/or=place, n. Same as manor-house. 


manz=pow-er (man/pou”ér), n. The power of a man; specif., 


a unit assumed to be equal to the rate at which a man can 

do mechanical work, commonly taken as one tenth of a 

horse-power; also, rate or work in terms of this unit; also, 

a device for utilizing the force of a man, as in driving machin-- 
ery; also, power in terms of men available or required (as, 

the man-power of an army). 


manz=rope (man/rép), n. Naué., a rope placed at the side 


of a gangway, ladder, or the like, to serve as a rail. 


(lightened) aviary, 
thin; rH, then; y, you; 


mansard 


man-sard (man/sird),n. [F. mansarde: from Francoi Man- 
sard (or Mansart) (1598-1666), French auctitect 1 7A fins 


of curb-roof the lower slope of which approaches the vertical 
and usually con- 


tains dormer-win- 
dows, while the up- 
per slope is less in- 
clined and com- 
monly more or less 
flat (also called Ste 
mansard roof); |e 
also, the story un- 
der such a roof; a 
garret. 
manse (mans), n. 
[ML. mansa, dwell- 
ing, orig. pp. fem. of L. manere, remain: cf. mansion.] The 
dwelling of a landholder with the land attachedf; also, 
an ecclesiastical residence; now, esp., the house of the 
minister of a parish in Scotland; sometimes, a parsonage 
elsewhere. 
mansser-vant (man/sér’vant), n.; 
male servant. 
man-sion (man/shgn), n. [OF. mansion, < L. mansio(n-), 
a remaining, place of abode, dwelling, < manere, remain: 
cf. manor and mansc.] The act of remaining}; stay} or 
abodef; also, a place of abode (archaic: as, “On whose 
[trees’] high branches . . . The birds of broadest wing their 
mansions form,” Pope’s tr. Homer’s ‘“‘Odyssey,”’ v.); some- 
times, a separate lodging or apartment, as in a house (often 
in pl.: archaic); also, a manor-house; now, esp., an im- 
posing or stately residence (as, “country houses — not 
merely houses in the country, but mansions”: W. Church- 
ill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 6); also, any building or structure 
serving as a habitationf (as, “the village preacher’s modest 
mansion”: Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village,’ 140); also, 
in Oriental and medieval astronomy, each of twenty-eight 
divisions of the ecliptic occupied by the moon on successive 
days (‘lunar mansion’); in astrol., a house (see house?, n.). 
—man/sion=house, n. A dwelling-housef; also, a manor- 
house; hence, a mansion; a large, imposing house; also, 
an official residence, now esp. [cap.] that of the Lord Mayor 
of London.—man/sion-ry (-ri), m. Mansions. [Poetic.] 
man-slaugh-ter (man/sla’tér), m. The killing of a human 
being by a human being; homicide; human slaughter; 
specif., in Jaw, the killing of another person unlawfully but 
without malice. 
man-slay-er (man/sla/ér), n. One who kills a human being; 
a homicide.—man/slay’ing, n. and a. 
mansstop-ping (man/stop/ing), a. Mulit., noting or per- 
taining to a bullet which, because of its force, expanding 
quality, or the like, will stop the advance of a soldier. 
man-suete (man-swét’), a. [L. mansuetus, pp. of man- 
suescere, make tame, < manus, hand, + suescere, accustom. | 
Tame; gentle; mild. [Archaic.]—man/sue-tude (-sw6- 
tid), n. [L. mansuetudo.] Tameness; gentleness; mild- 
ness: as, “our Lord Himself, made all of mansuetude” 
(Browning’s “Ring and the Book,” viii.). (Archaic. ] 
man-swear (man/swar), v. t. or t.; pret. -swore, pp. -sworn, 
ppr. -swearing. [AS. manswerian, < man, wickedness, + 
swerian, swear.] To perjure (one’s self): now chiefly in 
mansworn, pp. [Archaic or Sc. and north. Eng. ]—man/- 
sworn (-sworn), p. a. Perjured; forsworn: as, “Defend 
yourself against the imputation .. . of being a mansworn 
disgrace to the rolls of chivalry!” (Scott’s “Castle Danger- 
ous,” xx.). [Archaic or Sc. and north. Eng. | 
man-ta (man/ti), n. [Sp., < ML. maniwm, cloak: cf. 
mantle.] In Spain and Spanish America, a cloak or wrap, 
esp., as in South America, a kind of wrap worn by women; 
milit., a mantelet, or movable shelter formerly used to 
protect besiegers (as, “Seizing their mantas, or portable 
bulwarks, and their other defenses, they made a gallant 
assault”: Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” xxix.). : 
man-teau (man/té, F. man-td), m.; pl. manteaus (man/t6z), 
F. manteaux (man-to). [F.: see mantle.| A mantle or 
cloak, esp. one worn by women, also, a kind of gown, 
open in front to show the petticoat, formerly worn by women. 
man-tel (man/tl), n. [Var. of mantle.| The more or less 
————— 
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Mansard Roof. — Chateau of Maisons-Laffitte, 
France, by Francois Mansart. 


pl. men-servants. A 
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mantle 


ornamental structure above and about a fireplace, usually 
having a shelf or Pee reasne . 
projecting ledge ill 
above the fireplace; 
also, the shelf. 
man-tel-et (man/te- 
lets Ge [KORs 1855 
dim. of OF. mantel, 
E. mantle.| Ashort 
mantle; milit., a 
movable shelter for- 
merly used to pro- 
tect besiegers (as, 
“covering them- 
selves .+. with } 
bucklers and man- 
telets, to protect 
them from the deadly | 
shower”: Irving’s 
“Conquest of Gra- 
nada,” v.); now, 
any of various bullet- 
proof shelters or 
screens, as to protect 
men working a gun. 
man-tel-let-ta (man- 
te-let’4), 7. [It., 
dim. of mantello, < 
L. mantellum, E. 
mantle.| In the 
Rom. Cath. Ch., a 
sleeveless vestment Mantel. — Cloister of Ste. Eine, near Perpignan, 
of silk or woolen France; 13th century. 
stuff reaching to the knees, worn by cardinals, bishops, 
abbots, and other dignitaries. 
man-tel-piece (man/tl-pés), n. [See mantel.] A mantel, 
above and about a fireplace; a chimneypiece; also, a mantel- 
shelf.—man/tel-shelf, n. The shelf of a mantel.—man/- 
tel-tree, n. A beam, stone, or arch forming the lintel of a 
fireplace; also, a mantelpiece. 
man-tic (man/tik), a. [Gr. wavrixés, < pavris: see mantis. ] 
Of or pertaining to divination; having the power of 
divination; divinatory; prophetic.—man/ti-cal-ly, adv. 
man-til-la (man-til’/d), n. [Sp., dim. of manta: see manta. ] 
A short mantle or light cape; also, a veil or head-covering 
failing down over the shoulders, as worn by women in 
Spain, Mexico, ete. 
man-tis (man/tis), n.; pl. mantises, L. mantes (-téz). [NL., 
< Gr. pévzis, diviner, prophet, kind of insect, < pwalvecda, 
rage, be mad, be moved by divine frenzy.] Any of the 
carnivorous orthopterous insects / 
constituting the genus Mantis 
or the family Mantide, which 
have a long prothorax, with the 
fore legs peculiarly modified as 
grasping-organs for  raptorial 
purposes, and which are remark- 
able for their ferocity, pugnacity, 
and tenacity of life, and for their 
manner of holding the fore legs 
doubled up as if in prayer, an 
attitude assumed for defense 
and aggression. 
man-tis-sa (man-tis/d), n. [L., 
an addition, makeweight; from 
Etruscan.] In math., the deci- 
mal part of a logarithm. Cf. 
characteristic, n. 


man-tle (man/tl), n. [OF. 
mantel (F. manteau), < L. 
mantellum, mantelum, cloak, 


cloth, napkin (cf. mantele, man- 
telium, towel, napkin, table- 
cloth), appar. < manus, hand, 
+ tela, web.] A loose, sleeveless cloak (see cut on following 
page); hence, something that covers, envelops, or conceals 
(as, “A thin mantle of snow made the woods gray”: G. W, 
Cable’s “John March, Southerner,” xiv.); a covering; 


Mantis (Mantis religiosa), adult 
male; reduced one fourth. 


z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
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mantle 


specif., a chemically prepared, incombustible network hood 
for a gas-jet, which, when the jet 1s wt 
lighted, becomes incandescent and 
gives a brilliant light; in z00l., the 
pallium of a mollusk or brachiopod; 
in ornith., of a bird, the back and 
folded wings taken together. —man/- 
tle, v.; -tled, -tling. I.tr. Tocover jj 
with or as with a mantle (as, “a ¢ 
small stagnant stream, mantled over LN 
with bright green mosses’: Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xxiii.); envelop; 
conceal or obscure. II. intr. To 
serve as a mantle (as, “O’er his 
shoulder, mantling to his knee, 
Flow’d the transparent robe”: 
Akenside’s ‘Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion,” ii. 232); spread like a mantle, — 
as a blush over the face (as, “‘A crim- 
son blush mantled in her cheek’’: ” 
Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i.5); hence, 
of the face, to flush (as, “Many a fair 
cheek was blanched with woe, which 
had lately mantled with secret ad- i 
miration”: Irving’s “(Conquest of Granada,” xiii.); also, of 
a liquid, to be or become covered with a coating; foam; 
also, in falconry, to spread out first one wing and then 
the other over the corresponding outstretched leg, as a hawk 
does by way of relief. 

mant-let (mant/let), n. Milit., same as mantelet. 

man-tra (man/tri), n. [Skt., lit. ‘thought,’ < man-, think: 
see mind?.] [Also cap.] In Sanskrit lit., one of the sacred 
texts or passages, chiefly metrical, of the nature of hymns, 
prayers, or (later) magical formulas, constituting the chief 
part of each of the four Vedas. 

man-tu-a (man/ti-a), ». [Corruption of manteau.] A 
kind of loose gown formerly worn by women; also, a mantle. 
—man/tu-a=mak’er, n. A maker of mantuas, and hence 
a dressmaker: as, “‘in consultation with milliners and mantua- 
makers, preparing for the occasion, at which she made her 
appearance in a full suit of damask” (Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” Aug. 8). [Archaic. ] 

Man-tu-an (man/ti-an). I.a. Ofor pertaining to the town 
or the province of Mantua, in northern Italy: as, the Man- 
tuan swan (the Latin poet Virgil). II. n. A native or 
inhabitant of Mantua, as Virgil (‘the Mantuan’). 

man-u-al (man/j-al), a. [OF. F. manuel, < L. manualis 
(as n., ML. manuale), < manus, hand.] Of or pertaining 
to the hand or hands; performed, made, operated, or used 
by the hand or hands; also, of the nature of a manual, or 
handy book.—manual training, the training of pupils 
in the various manual crafts and arts by actual practice, as 
in a school; esp., the training of the hands of the young, 
as well as their minds, in the schools, by practice in various 
industrial crafts, domestic arts, etc., along with the usual 
literary and scientific instruction, as a method or system of 
education.—man/u-al, n. A small or handy book, esp. 
one designed as a textbook or for ready reference; also, an 
organ keyboard played with the hands; milit., a prescribed 
exercise in the handling of a rifle, etc.—man/u-al-ly, adv. 

man-u-duc-tion (man-ii-duk’/shon), n. [ML. manuduc- 
tio(n-), < L. manu, abl. of manus, hand, + ducere, lead.] 
A leading by or as by the hand; guidance. [Now rare. ]— 
man-u-duc’/to-ry (-t6-ri), a. 

man-u-fac-to-ry (man-ij-fak/t9-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [See 
manufacture.| Something manufacturedt; also, manu- 
facturingt; also, a building or establishment in which goods 
are manufactured; a factory. 

man-u-fac-ture (man-ii-fak/tir), n. [F. manufacture, < 
L. manu, abl. of manus, hand, + facere, make.] The 
making of goods or wares by manual labor or by machinery, 
esp. on a large scale; also, a particular form of productive 
industry (as, the linen manufacture); also, any article or 
material manufactured; also, a manufacturing establish- 
mentf (as, “His linen manufacture was... ina prosperous 
way”: Smollett’s “(Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 6).—man-u- 
fac/ture, v. t.; -tured, -turing. To make or produce by 
hand or machinery, esp. on a large scale; also, to work up 
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(material) into form for use; in fig. use (in disparagement), 
to produce as if by mere mechanical industry; produce 
artificially; invent fictitiously.— man-u-fac/tur-er (-tir-ér), 
nm. One who manufactures; formerly, a factory operative 
(as, “A shilling a day was the pay to which the English 
manufacturer then [in 1680] thought himself entitled”: 
Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” iii.); now, one who maintains 
or conducts a manufacturing establishment. 

man-u-mis-sion (man-i-mish’on), n. [L. manumissio(n-).] 
The act of manumitting, or the fact of being manumitted; 
formal release from slavery. 

man-u-mit (man-i-mit/), v. t.; -mitted, -mitting. LL. manu- 
mittere, < manu, abl. of manus, hand, + mittere, send.] 
To release from slavery or servitude; set free: as, ““A former 
mistress of hers had become a Christian, and had manu- 
mitted all her other slaves” (Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 12).— 
man-u-mit’ter, 7. 


,| ma-nure (ma-ni’), v. t.; -nured, -nuring. [OF. manuvrer, 


manovrer, work by hand (F. maneworer, manipulate, work, 
maneuver), < manuevre, hand-work, manual labor: see 
maneuver, n., and cf. maneuver, v.] To cultivate or till 
(land){; also, to treat (land) with fertilizing matter; apply 
manure to; also, to serve as a fertilizer or manure for.— 
ma-nure’, n. Any natural or artificial substance for 
fertilizing the soil, esp. dung or refuse of the stable, etc.— 
ma-nu/ri-al (-ni/ri-al), a. Of, pertaining to, or serving 
for manure.—ma-nur’er (-nir/ér), 7”. 

ma-nus (ma/nus), n.; pl. manus. [L., hand.] In anat., 
the distal segment of the fore limb of a vertebrate, including 
the carpus and the fore foot or hand. 

man-u-script (man/g-skript). [L. manu, abl. of manus, 
hand, + scriptus, pp. of scribere, write.] I. a. Written 
by hand (not printed). II. nm. A book, document, etc., 
written by hand, esp. one so written before the introduction 
of printing; also, an author’s copy of his work written by 
hand or typewritten; also, writing, as distinguished from 
print.—man/u-script-al, a. 

man-ward (man/ward), adv.anda. Toward man. 

Manx (mangks). I. a. Of or pertaining to the Isle of Man, 
in the Irish Sea, or its inhabitants or their language: as, 
the Manz cat (a tailless variety of the domestic cat). IL. n. 
The inhabitants of the Isle of Man (construed as pl.); 
also, the native (Celtic) language of the inhabitants.— 
Manx/man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. 

man-y (men/i). [AS. manig = D. menig = G. manch = 
Goth. manags, many.] I. a.; compar. more, superl. most. 
Being one of a large number (now only with a or an following, 
or in certain archaic or colloquial expressions: as, many a 
day; many’s the day that); also, constituting a large number 
(as, many people; many years ago); numerous; also, some- 
times, relatively numerous (after as, so, too, or how: as, two 
may be too many). II.n. A great or considerable number 
(often followed by a noun with of expressed or understood: 
as, “There were a vast many persons who . . . were her- 
etics,” J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” ii.); also, as a collective 
plural, many persons or things (as, ‘Many be called, but 
few chosen”: Mat. xx. 16); often, many individuals of a 
body or class specified.—the many, the multitude.— 
man/y=head/ed, a. Having many heads: as, the many- 
headed beast or monster (fig., the people or populace).— 
man/y-plies (-pliz), n. sing. or pl. [See ply, n.] The 
omasum: so called from the many plies or folds of its mem- 
brane.—man/y=sid/ed (-si/ded), a. Having many sides; 
fig., having many aspects, capabilities, etc. (as, a many- 
sided man).—man/y=sid/ed-ness, n. 

man-za-ni-ta (man-za-né/ti), n. [Sp., dim. of manzana, 
apple: see manchineel.] Any of various shrubs of the 
ericaceous genus Arctostaphylos, of the western U. S. 

Ma-o-ri (ma/6-ri or mou/ri), n.; pl. -ris or -ri. A member of 
the native brown race of New Zealand; also, its language. 

map (map), n. [OF. mappe, < ML. mappa (mundi), map 
(of the world), L. mappa, napkin, cloth.] A representation, 
usually on a flat surface, of a part or the whole of the earth’s 
surface, the heavens, or a heavenly body; hence, a map-like 
representation of anything.—map, v. t.; mapped, mapping. 
To represent or delineate in or as ina map; hence, to sketch 
or plan (often with out: as, “I set to work to map out a new 
career,” Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” v.). 
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ma-ple (ma/pl), n. [AS., in mapeltréow ma 
' , maple-tree.] An 

pena Acer, of the north temperate zone, species 
valued for 
shade or or- 
nament, for 
their wood, 
or for their 
sap, from 
which a 
finely fla- 
vored syrup 
(‘maple 
syrup’) and 
a variety of 
sugar (‘ma- 
ple sugar’) 
are obtained 
by evapora- 
tion; also, 
the wood of 
any such 
tree. —ma/- 
ple=leaf, n. 
The leaf of 
the 
used as the 
emblem of Canada. 

map-per (map/ér), n. [See map.] One who maps; a maker 
of maps.—miap/per-y, n. The making of maps.—map/- 
pist, n. A maker of maps.—map/py, a. Map-like. 
mar (mar), v. t.; marred, marring. [AS. merran, mierran, 
hinder, waste, = OHG. marrjan, hinder, = Icel. merja, 
bruise, crush, = Goth. margjan, offend.] To hinder, or 
interfere with (obs. or prov.); also, to damage or impair; 
disfigure (as, “hideously marred about the face”: H. Mel- 
ville’s “Moby-Dick,” x.); deface; spoil or ruin (as, “Grant 
us felicity .. . nor let our sweet delight Be marred by 
aught”: W. Morris’s “Jason,” ii. 310).-mar, n. Some- 
thing that mars; a blemish; a drawback. 

mar-a-bou (mar/a-bi),n. [F.marabout, orig. a Mohammed- 
an marabout: see marabout?.| Either of two large storks, 
Leptoptilus crumenifer of Africa, and L. argala (adjutant- 
bird) of the East Indies, having under the wings and tail 
soft, downy feathers that are used in millinery and for making 
a fur-like trimming or material; also, one of the feathers, 
or the trimming or material made of them; also, a peculiarly 
white kind of raw silk. Also mar/a-bout! (-bé). 

mar-a-bout?2 (mar/a-bot), n. [F. marabout, <_Pg. mara- 
buto, < Ar. murabit, marabout: cf. maravedi.| In northern 
Africa, one of a class of Mohammedan holy men venerated 
as saints and exercising great influence in religious and 
secular affairs (as, “‘a little old Turk, poorly dressed like a 
marabout or santon of the desert,” Scott’s “Talisman,” xx.: 
sometimes cap.); also, the tomb of such a holy man, serving 
as a shrine. 

Ma-rah (ma/r{ or mar’4), n. [From Marah (Heb. marah, 
bitter), place where the Israelites in their wanderings found 
only bitter water: see Ex. xv. 23.] A well or stream of 
bitter water; hence [J. c.], bitter water: in fig. uses: as, 
“The wasting famine of the heart they fed, And slaked its 
thirst with marah of their tears” (Longfellow’s ‘Jewish 
Cemetery at Newport”’). 

mar-a-na-tha (mar-a-na/th4). 

mar-an-ta-ceous (mar-an-ta/shius), 4. [NL. Maranta, 
the typical genus; named from B. Maranta (16th century), 
Italian physician. ] Belonging to the Marantacee, or arrow- 
root family of plants. 

ma-ran-tic (ma-ran/tik), a. [Gr. papartixés, < papalve, 
quench, waste.] In pathol., pertaining to or associated with 
marasmus. 

mar-as-chi-no (mar-as-ké/no), 7. [It., < marasca, ama- 
rasca, kind of cherry, < amaro, < L. amarus, bitter.] A 
cordial or liqueur distilled from a small black Dalmatian 
cherry. 

ee mus (ma-raz/mus), m. [NL., < Gr. papacuds, < 
papaivey, quench, waste.] In pathol., a wasting of the 
body; gradual loss of flesh and strength, as from malnutri- 
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tion, old age, etc., rather than from actual disease.—mas 
ras/mic, a. 

Ma-ra-thi (ma-ra/té), n. Same as Mahrattt. 

mar-a-thon (mar’a-thon), n. [From the feat of the Greek 
runner who in 490 B.c. bore the news of victory from Mara- 
thon to Athens, some 20 miles away.] A long-distance 
race, esp. a foot-race of about 26 miles. —mar/a-thon-er, 7. 

Mar-a-tho-ni-an (mar-a-tho/ni-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Marathon, in Greece, or the battle fought there in 490 B.c., 
in which the Athenians overcame the Persians. 

ma-raud (ma-rad/), v. [F. marauder, < maraud, rogue, 
vagabond; origin uncertain.] I. intr. To rove in quest of 
plunder; make a raid for booty. I. fr. To rove over or 
raid for plunder: as, “The tract of country they intended to 
maraud was far in the Moorish territories” (Irving’s ‘‘Con- 
quest of Granada,” xii.).—ma-raud’/, n. The action of 
marauding; a marauding expedition, or raid for booty (as, 
“They were still liable to the marauds of the Blackfeet”: 
Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xii.).—ma-raud/er, 7. 
One who marauds, roves in quest of plunder, or makes raids 
for booty: as, “cattle-thieves and like marauders” (G. W. 
Cable’s ‘“‘Bonaventure,” i. 4). 

mar-a-ve-di (mar-a-va/di), mn. [Sp. maravedi, <_ Ar. 
Murabitin, the Moorish dynasty of the Almoravides (11th 
and | 12) = 

centuries), pl. a 
of murabit, E. 
marabout?.] 
A gold coin 
struck by the 
Moors in 
Spain; also, 
an obsolete 
Spanish cop- 
per coin worth 
about one third 
of a U.S. cent. 

mar-ble (mir/bl). [OF. F. marbre, < L. marmor, <_Gr. 
pdppapos, marble, akin to pappaipey, sparkle.| I. 7. 
Limestone in a more or less crystalline state and capable of 
taking a polish, occurring in a wide range of colors and 
variegations, and much used in sculpture and architecture; 
a variety of this stone; hence, something resembling this 
stone in hardness, coldness, smoothness, etc.; also, a piece 
of this stone, esp. a sculptured or inscribed piece; a work of 
art in it; also, a little ball of stone, baked clay, glass, etc., 
used in a children’s game; pl. (construed as sing.), the game 
itself; also, sing., a marbled appearance or pattern; mar- 
bling. II. a. Consisting of marble; also, like marble, as 
being hard, cold, unfeeling, etc. (as, “that seeming marble 
heart”: Byron’s “Childe Harold,” ii. 33); also, of variegated 
or mottled color; marbled.—mar’ble, v. ¢.; -bled, -bling. 
To color or stain like variegated marble: as, “the horizon 
bounded by a propitious sky, azure, marbled with pearly 
white” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xi.).—mar/ble-ize, 0. ¢.; 
-ized, -izing. To marble.—mar’bler, n.—mar’bling, 7. 
The act, process, or art of coloring or staining in imitation of 
variegated marble; also, an appearance like that of varie- 
gated marble.—mar’bly, a. Marble-like. 

mare (mark), n. [F., < marcher, tread, press: see march?. | 
The refuse which remains after pressing fruit, esp. grapes. 

mar-ca-site (mir/ka-sit), n. [= F. marcassite, < ML. 
marcasita; said to be from Ar.] Formerly, any of the crys- 
tallized forms of iron pyrites, much used in the 18th century 
for ornaments; a specimen or ornament of this substance; 
in recent use, white iron pyrites, a native iron disulphide, 
FeSg, similar to and of the same composition as pyrite or 
ordinary pyrites, but of lower specific gravity and crystalliz- 
ing in the orthorhombic system. 

mar-cel (mir-sel/), v. #.; -celled, -celling. [From Marcel, a 
French hair-dresser who introduced the process.] To wave 
(the hair) in a particular style by means of special irons, 
producing the effect of regular, continuous waves extending 
over the head.—mar-cel’, n. A marcelling or a marcelled 
condition of the hair.—mar-cel/ler, n.—Mar-cel’ wave. 
The wave produced in the hair by the process of marcelling. 

mar-ces-cent (mir-ses/ent), a. [L. marcescens (-ent-), ppr. 
of marcescere, wither, < marcere, wither, droop.] In bot., 
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withering but not falling off, as a part of a plant.—mar- 
ces/cence, n. P 

march! (mirch), n. [OF. F. marche; from Teut., and akin 
to E. mark?.] A boundary or border; esp., a border, or a 
tract of land along a border, of a country (as, ““Those low and 
barren tracts were the outlying marches of the empire : 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” Introd., v.); afrontier; specif., 
pl., the border districts between England and Scotland, or 
England and Wales.—march}, v.71. To touch at the border; 
border: with wpon, with, etc. 

march? (mirch), v. [F. marcher, walk, march, go, progress, 
earlier (OF. marchier), tread, trample; perhaps < L. marcus, 
hammer.] 1. intr. To walk with regular and measured 
tread,.as soldiers; advance in step in an organized body; 
also, to walk in a stately or deliberate manner (as, Miss 
Ophelia marched straight to her own chamber”: Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xxv.); hence, in general, to 
proceed; advance. IL. ir. To cause (soldiers, etc.) to 
march; cause (a person) to go somewhere at one’s command 

- and under one’s guidance; also, to traverse in marching. — 
march2, n. [F. marche.] The action, or an act or course, 
of marching; in general, advance, forward movement, or 
progress (as, “We may resume The march of our existence,” 
Byron’s “Childe Harold,” iii. 98; the march of time) ; also, 
the distance traversed in a single course of marching; also, 
a manner of marching, as in slow or quick time; also, a 
piece of music with a rhythm suited to accompany march- 
ing.—to steal a march. See under steal, v. t. , 
March? (mirch), n. [OF. marche (F. mars), < L. Martius, 
lit. ‘month of Mars,’ < Mars, Mars.] The third month of 
the year, containing 31 days. 

march-er! (mir’chér), n. An inhabitant of, or an officer or 
lord having jurisdiction over, marches or border territory. 
march-er? (miir/chér), n. One who marches (on foot). 
mar-che-sa (mir-ka/za), n.; pl. -se (-24). [It.] In Italian 
use, a marchioness.—mar-che/se (-za), n.; pl. -st (-zé). 
[It.: see marquis.] In Italian use, a marquis. 
mar-chion-ess (mir/shon-es), nm. [ML. marchionissa, fem. 
of marchio(n-), officer of marches: see marquis.] The wife 
or widow of a marquis; a lady holding in her own right the 
rank equal to that of a marquis. 

march-land (mirch/land), n. March or border territory; 
a frontier district. 

march-man (miarch’man), n.; pl. -men. An inhabitant of 
marches; a marcher. 

march-pane (mirch’pan), n. [Prob. < It. marzapane, 
whence also G. marzipan, F. massepain; origin obscure. | 
A confection made of almonds reduced to a paste with sugar, 
etc., and molded into various forms; marzipan. 
mar-co-ni (mir-k0/ni), v. ¢. or 7.; -nied, -niing. To tele- 
graph by the wireless system perfected by Guglielmo Marconi 
(born 1874).—mar-co/ni-gram (-gram), n. [See -gram.] 
A marconied message.—mar-co/ni-graph (-graf), n. [See 
-graph.| The apparatus used in sending marconigrams. 
Mar-di gras (mir-dé gri). [F., ‘fat Tuesday.’] Shrove 
Tuesday; the last day of carnival: celebrated in Paris, 
New Orleans, and other cities with special festivities. 
mare (mar), n. [AS. mere, myre, fem. of mearh = OHG. 
marah = Icel. marr, horse: cf. marshal.] The female of the 
horse kind; also, a trestle, as to support scaffolding (Sc.: 
as, “The three were seated aloft on a high stage, prepared on 
purpose, with two mares and scaffold-deals, borrowed from 
Mr. Trowel the mason,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” 
XXxvi.).—mare’s nest, something imagined to be an ex- 
ey discovery but proving to be a delusion or a 
oax. 

ma-rem-ma (ma-rem/4), n.; pl. maremme (-a). [It., < L. 
maritima, fem. of maritimus, E. maritime.| A marshy, 
unhealthy region near the seashore, as in Italy; also, the 
miasma of such a region. 

mar-e-schal (mar’e-shal), n. Obs. or archaic form of 
marshal. 

mare’s=tail (marz/tal), n. An erect aquatic plant, Hippuris 
vulgaris, with crowded whorls of narrow, hair-like leaves 
(see cut in next column); sometimes, the horsetail (plant); 
also, a cirrus cloud resembling a horse’s tail. 

mar-gar-ic (mar-gar’ik), a. [F. margarique, < Gr. papyapor, 
yearl.] In chem., noting or pertaining to a white fatty acid 
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resembling stearic acid.—mar’ga-rin (-ga-rin), 
margarine, < margarique.| A fatty substance 
extracted from animal fats and vegetable oils; 
also, oleomargarin.—mar’ga-rine (-rén or-rin), 
n. [F.] Sameasoleomargarin. [Eng.] _ 
mar-ga-rite (mir’ga-rit), n. [L. margarita, 
< Gr. papyapirns, pearl, < papyapos, pearl- 
oyster.] A pearl. [Archaic.]—mar/ga-ri- 
tif/er-ous (-ri-tif/e-rus), a. [L. margaritifer: 
see -ferous.] Producing or yielding pearls. 
mar-gay (mir/ga), n. [F.; from Brazilian 
name.] A tiger-cat, Felis tagrina, of tropical 
America, 
marge (mirj),n. [F., < L. margo (margin-), 
E. margin.| A margin: as, “The plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide” (Bry- 
ant’s “To a Waterfowl’); “the illuminated 
marge of some old book” (Lowell’s “Legend 
of Brittany,” ii. 27). [Now poetic. ] 
mar-gent (mar/jent), m. Archaic var. of mar- 
gin. 
mar-gin (mir/jin), n. [L. margo (margin-), 
border, edge: see mark?.] A border or edge 
(as, “A step or two farther brought him to 
one margin of a little clearing’: Stevenson’s pate gs 
“Master of Ballantrae,” xi.); also, the space Mare's-taql 
surrounding the main body of writing or print- pe eg iad See 
ing on a page; also, a limit, or a condition, flower before ex- 
etc., approximating a limit, beyond which 827Si033_?. 2 
something ceases to exist or be possible (as, pansion; ¢, the 
the margin of consciousness); also, an amount “™"” 
allowed or available beyond what is actually necessary; in 
com., the difference between the cost and the selling price; 
in finance, security, as a percentage in money, deposited with 
a broker as a provision against loss on transactions on 
behalf of his principal.—mar’gin, v. t. To provide with 
a margin or border (as, “The shore . . . was margined 
with foam’: H. Melville’s ‘““Omoo,” xvii.); also, to fur- 
nish with marginal notes, as a document; also, to enter in 
the margin, as of a book; in finance, to deposit a margin 
upon; secure by a margin. : 
mar-gi-nal (mir’ji-nal), a. [NL. marginalis.] Pertaining 
to a margin; situated on the border or edge; written or 
printed in the margin of a page.—mar-gi-na/li-a (-na/li-4), 
n. pl. [NL.] Marginal notes.—mar’gi-nal-ly, adv. 
mar-gi-nate (mar’ji-nat), v. t.; -nated, -nating. [L. mar- 
ginatus, pp. of marginare, < margo, E. margin.| To 
furnish with a margin; border.—mar/gi-nate, a. Having a 
margin. —mar-gi-na/tion (-na/shon), n. Marginated con- 
dition or appearance. 
mar-go-sa (mir-gd/si), m. [Pg. amargosa, fem. of amar- 
goso, bitter.] An East Indian meliaceous tree, Melia azadi- 
rachta, whose oil and bitter bark are used in medicine. 
mar-grave (mir/grav), n. [G. markgraf = D. markgraaf, 
‘mark count.’] Orig., a German military governor of a 
mark, or border prov- g 
ince; later, the heredi- 
tary title of the rulers 
of certain states. —mar- 
gra/vi-ate (-gra/vi-at), 
n. The province of a 
margrave.— mMar/pra- 
vine (-gra-vén), n. [G. 
markgrafin.] The wife 
of a margrave. 
Mar-gue-rite (mir’ge- 
ret) ine ee eee 
margarita, pearl: see 
margarite.] Any of sev- 
eral flowers of the daisy 
kind, esp. Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens, culti- 
vated for its numerous 
white-rayed, yellow-cen- 
tered flowers. 
Ma-ri-an (ma/ri-an), a. 
[LL. Maria, Mary.] 
Of or pertaining to the Virgin Mary; also, of or pertaining ~ 


n. (F. 


Marguerite (Chrysanthemum frutescens). 


ee ee Eee 
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1 


Marianne 


to some other Mary, as M 
or Mary Stuart. a ary, queen of England (1553-58), 


Ma-rianne (ma-ryan), n. [F.] 
FePetR public personified hs, Eee mice te 
French shops show civilisation (and particularly M arvanne) 
A conflict with a huge and hugely wicked Hindenburg 
ae a G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at 
mar-i-gold (mar/i-gdld), n. [From Mar, irgi 
gold.| Any of various vcicae Soe eee jae aa) 
of the asteraceous genus Calendula, as C. officinalis : 
common garden plant of some use in dyeing and medicine 
or of the asteraceous genus Tagetes, as T’. erecta, with 
strong-scented foliage and yellow or orange flowers. See 
_ also marsh-marigold. . 
ma-rim-ba (ma-rim’/bi), n. [W. Afr.] A musical instru- 
ae in Africa but popularized and perfected 
America, 
formed of 
a number 
of strips of 
wood of va- 
rious sizes 
(often hav- 
ing resona- 
tors beneath 
to reinforce 
the sound) 
yielding dif- 
ferent tones 
when struck by a hammer or stick, and usually played by 
a number of players. 
ma-rim-e-ter (ma-rim/e-tér), n. [L. mare, sea: see -meter. ] 
Nawt., a device for taking soundings by determining the 
time required for a sound-wave to travel to the bottom of 
the ocean and be returned as an echo. [Proprietary name. ] 
mar-i-nade (mar-i-nad’), n. [F., < mariner: see mari- 
nate.| A pickle, usually of vinegar or wine seasoned with 
herbs, spices, etc., to steep meat or fish in before cooking; 
also, a dish of meat or fish thus steeped. —mar/‘i-nade, ». ¢.; 
-naded, -nading. To marinate. 
mar-i-nate (mar‘i-nat), v. t.; -nated, -nating. [F. mariner, 
put in brine or pickle, < marin, E. marine.] To steep ina 
pickle or marinade.—mar-i-na/tion (-na/shon), n. 
ma-rine (ma-rén’), a. [OF. F. marin (fem. marine), < 
L. marinus, < mare, sea: see mere’.] Of or pertaining to 
the sea; existing in the sea; produced by the sea; also, 
pertaining to navigation or shipping; nautical; naval; 
maritime; also, serving on shipboard, as soldiers; also, 
adapted for use at sea (as, a marine barometer). —Marine 
Corps, a branch of the military service of the U. S., com- 
posed of officers, privates, etc., concerned with guard duty 
on board war-ships, the protection of American lives and 
interests abroad, the protection of naval property at home, 
etc.—marine league. See under league?.—ma-rine’, 7. 
Shipping in general; the maritime interest as represented 
by ships; sea-going vessels collectively, esp. with reference 
to nationality or class (as, the American marwne, the mer- 
cantile marine; “the present war marine of Spain,” Borrow’s 
“Bible in Spain,” xxxi.); also, naval affairs, or the depart- 
ment of a government (as in France) having to do with such 
affairs; also, one of a class of naval troops serving both on 
shipboard and on land; esp., a member of the U. S. Marine 
Corps; also, a picture with a marine subject.—tell that 
to the marines, that will do for the marines, etc., 
colloquial expressions of contemptuous disbelief, orig. im- 
plying an amount of credulity on the part of marines that 
_ would not be found in sailors: as, “Tell that to the marines— 
the sailors won’t believe it” (Scott’s “Redgauntlet,” ch. 
xiii.); “Oh, hang your taboo . - - talk taboo to the marines” 
(H. Melville’s ““Typee,” XxIx.). ey 
mar-i-ner (mar’/i-ner), n._[OF. F. marinier, < ML. mari- 
narius, < L. marinus, E. marine.| One who directs or 
assists in the navigation of a ship; a seaman; a sailor. 
Ma-ri-ol-a-try (m4-ri-ol’-tri), ”. [Gr. Mapia, Mary, + 
Aarpela, worship.] The worship of the Virgin Mary.— 
IMa-ri-ol/a-ter, n.—Mfa-ri-ol’/a-trous, @. 


: 
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mar-i-o-nette (mar/i-d-net’), m. [F. marionnette, < 
Marion, dim. of Marie, Mary.] A puppet moved by strings 
or the hands, as on a mimic stage. 

mar-i-po-sa (mar-i-po/si) lil’y. [Sp. mariposa, butterfly.] 
Any of the bulbous plants constituting the liliaceous genus 
Calochortus, of the western U. S. and Mexico, having tulip- 
like flowers of various colors. 

mar-i-schal (mar‘i-shal), n. Obs. or Sc. form of marshal. 

mar-ish (mar/ish). [OF. maresch, mareis (F. marais): 
see morass.| I. mn. A marsh: as, “‘As long as sheep shall 
look from the side Of Oldtown Hill on marishes wide” 
(Whittier’s “Prophecy of Samuel Sewall’”). [Archaic or 
prov.] IE. a. Marshy (as, “I . . . found, not the looked- 
for village, but another marish bottom”: Stevenson’s 
“Travels with a Donkey,” ii. 1); also, such as is found in 
marshes (as, “a matted, marish vegetation”: Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” xxxi.). [Archaic or prov. ] 

Ma-rist (ma/rist). [F. Mariste, < LL. Maria, Mary.] 
I,m. A member of a Roman Catholic religious order which 
originated in 1816 at Lyons, France, devoted to missionary 
and educational work in a spirit of special devotion to the 
Virgin Mary. II.a. Belonging or pertaining to the Marists. 

mar-i-tal (mar/i-tal), a. [L. maritalis, < maritus, husband, 
as adj. married, pertaining to marriage: see marry!.] Of 
or pertaining to a husband (as, a man’s marital rights or 
responsibilities); also, of or pertaining to marriage (as, a 
marital relationship between two families); matrimonial; 
connubial.—mar’/i-tal-ly, adv. 

mar-i-time (mar‘i-tim or -tim), a. [L. maritimus, < mare, 
sea: see mere'.] Bordering on the sea; living near the sea; 
also, of or pertaining to the sea; also, connected with the 
sea in relation to navigation, shipping, etc. (as, maritime 
law); also, characteristic of a sea- sae 
man (as, “Solomon Gills . . . was 
far from having a maritime appear- 
ance’: Dickens’s “Dombey and 
Son,” iv.); nautical. 

mar-jo-ram (mir’j5-ram), n. [OF. 
majorane (F. marjolaine), < ML. 3 
majorana; origin obscure.] Any of 
the mints constituting the genus 
Origanum, esp. O. majorana (‘sweet 
marjoram’), which is used for season- 
ing in cookery, or O. vulgare, a 
common wild species native in Eu- 
rope and naturalized in _ North 
America (‘wild marjoram’). * 

mark! (mark), n. [AS. marc = G. 
mark.| A former European unit of 
weight, esp. for gold and silver, gen- 
erally equal to 8 ounces; a former 
money of account, orig. of the value 
of this weight of silver; also, the ™% eee ger ageee? 
monetary unit and a silver coin of 

Germany, normally equivalent to about 23.8 U. S. cents; 

also (Finnish é 

markka), the 

monetary unit 

and a silver coin 
of Finland, 
equivalent to the 

franc (19.3 U.S. 

cents). 

mark? (mirk), 

n. (AS. mearc, 

boundary, land- 

mark, sign, 

G. mark, boundary, march, Goth. marka, boundary; 

akin to L. margo, border, E. margin, and to E. march?.] 

A boundary or border, frontier, or border province (archaic) ; 

also, a tract of land held in common by a medieval com- 

munity of freemen; also, a landmark}; also, an object aimed 
at, as a target (as, “Both balls had passed through the lungs 

—the true mark in shooting buffalo”: Parkman’s “Oregon 

Trail,” vii.); an object of derision, scorn, hostile schemes, 

swindling, or the like (as, “So I was a mark for plunder at 

once, And lost my cash (can you wonder?) at once”: Kip- 
ling’s “Prodigal Son”); an object or end desired or striven 


Reverse. 


Obverse. 


German Mark. 


ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


mark 


for, as a goal; also, a sign, token, or indication (as, “They 
supplied me as fast as they could, showing a thousand marks 
of wonder and astonishment at my bulk and appetite’: 
Swift’s “‘Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 1); a distinctive property, 
character, or trait (as, a man having all the marks of a gentle- 
man); also, an affixed or impressed device, symbol, inscrip- 
tion, etc., serving to give information, identify, indicate 
origin or ownership, attest to character or comparative merit, 
or the like (as, “I’ll show you how to take the marks out of 
the handkerchiefs”: Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” | be))B 
badge, brand, or other visible sign assumed or imposed; 
a sign, usually a cross, made by an illiterate person by way of 
signature; a symbol used in writing or printing (as, a punc- 
tuation-mark); often, a symbol used to denote a unit in 
recording conduct, proficiency, attainment, etc., as of pupils 
in a school; hence, a rating assigned for attainment, etc. 
(as, an examination mark); also, something serving as an 
indication of position (as, a book-mark); also, a recognized 
standard (as, to be below the mark); also, a visible trace or 
impression upon anything, as a line, cut, dent, stain, bruise, 
etc. (as, a birth-mark); also, note, importance, or dis- 
tinction (as, ‘““There was nothing of high mark in this,” 
Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,’ ili; a man of mark); also, 
naut., one of the points on a hand lead-line, at 2, 3, 5, 7, etc., 
fathoms, marked by pieces of leather, cloth, etc. (the un- 
marked fathoms 1, 4, 6, 8, etc., being called deeps).— (God) 
save (or bless) the mark! an exclamatory phrase of depre- 
cation or apology, or of impatience or contempt.—mark?, 
v.t. [AS. mearcian.] To put a mark or marks on; specif., 
to attach or affix to (something) figures or signs indicating 
price (as, to mark a thing down, or up, to attach a reduced 
price, or a higher price, to it); also, to trace or form by or as 
by marks (often with out); also, to indicate or designate by 
or as by marks; single out or destine (as, ‘‘Melancholy 
mark’d him for her own”: Gray’s “Elegy,” xxx.); separate 
(off); also, to record, as a score; also, to make manifest (as, 
a glance marking displeasure); also, to be a mark on 
or of; be a distinguishing feature of (as, a day marked by 
rain); also, to notice or observe (as, ‘‘Full well I mark’d the 
features of his face”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s ‘“‘Odyssey,” xvii.); 
give heed or attention to (as, ‘Mark my bidding, and be 
safe”: C. B. Brown’s ‘‘Wieland,” vii.).—to mark time, 
milit.. to move the feet alternately as in marching, but 
without advancing; fig., to suspend advance or progress 
temporarily, as while awaiting developments. —mark?, ». 1. 
To take notice; give attention; consider: as, “Mark, I pray 
you, and see how this man seeketh mischief” (1 Kings, xx. 7). 

marked (markt), p. a. Furnished with a mark or marks; 
on which a mark has been made (as, a marked card); also, 
affixed or impressed as a mark (as, the marked price of goods); 
also, distinguished or singled out as if by a mark (as, a 
marked man, usually, one who is watched as an object for 
suspicion or vengeance); also, strikingly noticeable, plainly 
manifest, or conspicuous (as, in a marked degree; with 
marked success).—mark/ed-ly, adv. In a marked man- 
ner or degree; manifestly; conspicuously.—mark/ed- 
ness, 7. 

mark-er (mir/kér), m. One who or that which marks; 
often, one who records a score, etc.; also, something used as a 
mark or indication (as, “Put a marker in that book . . . page 
seventy-four”: Lover’s “Handy Andy,” xv.); a counter, 
as In a game; also, something worthy to be compared with 
something else (slang). 

mar-ket (mir’ket), n. [AS. market, < L. mercatus, trading, 
traffic, market, < mercari, trade: see merchant.| A meet- 
ing of people for selling and buying; the assemblage of people 
at such a meeting; also, an open space or a covered building 
where such meetings are held, esp. for the sale of provisions, 
etc.; a store for the sale of provisions (as, a meat-market) ; 
also, trade or traffic, esp. as regards a particular commodity; 


a body of persons carrying on extensive transactions in a| mar-mo-rize 


specified commodity (as, the cotton market); also, the field 
of trade or business (as, the best shoes in the market); also, 
opportunity for selling or buying (as, to lose one’s market) ; 
also, demand for a commodity (as, an unprecedented market 
for leather) ;, also, a region where anything is or may be sold 
(as, the foreign market); also, the rate of purchase and sale; 
current price or value (as, a rising or a falling market). 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 
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—mar’ket, v. 1. intr. To deal (buy or sell) in a market. 
Il. tr. To carry or send to market for disposal; also, to 
dispose of in a market; sell.—mar/ ket-a-ble, a. That may 
be marketed; salable; also, pertaining to selling or buying; 
of price, etc., current in the market.—mar“ket-a-bil’i-ty 
(-bil/i-ti), n.—mar/ket-er, n.—mar’ket=house, n. A 
building in which a market is held.—mar’ket-ing, 7. 
Trading in a market; buying or selling; also, something 
bought or sold in a market.—mar’ket-man (-man), 7.; 
pl. -men. A man who sells provisions, etc., in a market; 
also, one who buys in a market.—mar’ket=place, n. A 
place, esp. an open space in a town, where a market is held: 
as, “In open market-place produced they me, To be a 
public spectacle to all” (Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” i. 4. 
40).—mar/ket=stead (-sted), m. A market-place. See 
W. Morris’s “Jason,” ii. 286. [Archaic.]—mar/ket=town, 
m. A town in which markets are held, as in England, by 
privilege, at stated times. 
mar-khor (mir/kér), n. [Pers. markhor, ‘serpent-eater.’] 
A large Asiatic wild goat, Capra falconeri (with several 
subspecies), of the Himalaya regions, with long, spirally 
twisted horns. .- 
mark-ing (mir’king), n. The act of one who or that which 
marks; also, a mark, or a number or pattern of marks. 
marks-man (mirks/man), 7.; pl. -men. One who shoots 
at a mark, esp. one skilled in shooting at a mark; one who 
shoots well.—marks’/man-ship, n. The art or skill of a 
marksman; degree of proficiency in shooting at a mark. 
mark-wor-thy (mirk/wér’fHi), a. Worthy to be marked or 
noticed; noteworthy. 
marl! (marl), n. [OF. marle, < ML. margila, dim. of L. 
marga, marl.| A soil or earthy deposit consisting of clay 
and calcium carbonate, used as a fertilizer; any of various 
other soft or crumbly deposits, as a mixture of green sand 
and clay also used as a fertilizer; also, earth (poetic: as, 
“to seize upon his foe flatt lying on the marle,” Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene,” ii. 11. 33).—marl}, v. ¢. To fertilize with 
or as with marl. 
marl? (marl), v. t. [D. marlen, appar. < marren, tie: cf. 
marline.| Naut., to wind, cover, or fasten with marline, | 
twine, or the like, each turn being secured by a hitch. 
mar-la-ceous (mir-la/shius), a. Of the nature of or resem- 
bling marl; marly. 
mar-line (mar’lin), n. [D. marlijn, < marren, tie, + lijn, 
line; or perhaps, in part, D. marling, verbal noun < marlen, 
E. marl?,.]_ Naut., small cord of two loosely twisted strands, 
used for seizing. 
mar-line-spike, mar-lin-spike (mir/lin-spik), m. [Prob. 
orig. marling spike: see marl?.] Naut., a pointed iron 
implement used in marling, separating the strands of rope 
in splicing, etc. 
marl-ite (mir’/lit), ». A variety of marl which resists the 
action of the air.—marl-it-ic (mar-lit/ik), a. 
marl-y (mir’li), a. Of, like, or abounding in marl. 
mar-ma-lade (mir/ma-lad), n. [F. marmelade, < Pg. 
marmelada, < marmelo, quince, < L. melimelum, < Gr. 
Hediundov, apple grafted on quince, < wédr, honey, + pArop, 
apple.] A preserve of quinces, oranges, or other fruit boiled 
down with sugar to a thick 
consistence. — mar/ma-lade= 
tree, n. A sapotaceous tree, 
Achras zapota, of the West 
Indies, with a durable wood 
resembling mahogany and a 
fruit whose pulp resembles 
marmalade. 
mar-mo-re-al (mir-m0/ré-al), 
a. [L. marmoreus, < mar- 
mor, E. marble.| Of or like 
marble. Alsomar-mo/re-an. 
(mir/m9-riz), 
v. t.; -rized, -rizing. [= 
F. marmoriser, < L. marmor, 
E. marble.] In geol., to con- 
vert (sedimentary limestone) 
into marble. — mar’mo-ri- 
za/tion (-ri-za/shon), n. : 
mar-mose (mir/més), n. [F.: cf. marmoset.] Any of 


SI 
Marmalade-tree. 
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4 marmoset 


_ several small South American opossums 
dorsigera, 
which carry 
the young 

on the back. 

-mar-mo-set 
(mar’m6- 
zet),n. LOF. 
F. marmou- 
set, grotesque 
little figure 
or creature; 
origin uncer- 
tain.] Any 
small mon- 
keyf; now, 
any of va- 
rious small 
squirrel-like 
South and 
rein t ral 
American 
monkeys 
(genera Hapale and Midas), with soft fur and a long 
bushy non-prehensile tail. ‘ 

mar-mot (mir/mot),”. [F. 
marmotte, prob. < Rheto- 
Romanic murmont, < L. 

mus (mur-), mouse, + mons 
(mont-), mountain.] Any 
of the bushy-tailed, thick- 
set rodents constituting the 
genus Arctomys, as the com- 
mon woodchuck; also, any 
of certain related animals, 
as the prairie-dog (as, 
“Prairie dogs . . . they are 
no dogs at all, but little 
marmots rather smaller than 
arabbit”: Parkman’s “‘Ore- 

gon Trail,” xx.). 

Mar-o-nite (mar/6-nit), 7. Common Marmoset (Hapale jacchus). 
[Said to benamed from Maro, 
or Maron, a Syrian monk of the 4th century, or from a 7th 
century Maro.] One of a body of Syrian Christians in 
communion with the Roman Catholic Church. 

ma-roon! (ma-rén’). [F. marron = It. marrone, chestnut; 

origin unknown.| I. n. 
crimson color; also, a kind of small firework exploded to 
imitate the sound of a cannon. II. a. Of the color called 
maroon. 

ma-roon? (ma-rén’), n. [F. marron, < Sp. cimarrén, wild.] 

One of a class of negroes, orig. fugitive slaves, living in the 
wilder parts of the West Indies and Dutch Guiana; also, a 
person who is marooned (as, “Ben Gunn, the maroon”: 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xxvii.).—ma-roon’?, ». 

I. tr. To put ashore and leave on a desolate island or coast 

by way of punishment, as was done by buccaneers, etc. (as, 

“T was... condemned... to be marooned . . . on one 

of those little sandy, bushy islets, which are called in the West 

Indies, keys’’: Scott’s Pirate,” xxii.); hence, to isolate as if 

on a desolate island. Il. inér. To picnic or camp out for 

several days. [Southern U. S.]—ma-roon/er, n. One who 
maroons; also, one who is marooned; a maroon. 

mar-plot (mir/plot), n. One who mars or defeats a plot, 

design, or project by officious interference; one who blunder- 

ingly hinders the success of any undertaking. 

marque (mark), n. [OF. F. marque, < Pr. marca, < marcar, 

seize in reprisal.] Seizure by way of reprisal: in letters (or, 

sometimes, letter) of marque (and reprisal) (a license granted 
by a government authorizing the grantee to make teprisals 
on an enemy’s goods se subjects, esp. at sea; a license to 
engage in privateering). 

RaAcauce vind ke), n. [From marquise, taken as pl.J 

A large-sized tent, as an officer’s field-tent or a tent put up 

for use during an outdoor entertainment: as, “the pretty 

striped marquee at the edge of the lawn’? (George Eliot’s 

“Adam Bede,” xxii.). 


Marmose (Didelphys dorsigera). 
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A very dark brownish-red or 
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marry 


as Didelphys| mar-quess (miir’kwes), n. A form of marquis common in 


British use. 
mar-quet-ry (mir’ket-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [F. marquete- 
rvé, < marqueter, mark, checker, inlay, < marquer, mark; 
from Teut., and akin to E. mark?.] Inlaid work. done 
with thin, shaped pieces of variously colored woods or 
other material, as metal, tortoise-shell, ivory, mother-of- 
pearl, etc., combined to form a design: used esp. in decorat- 
ing furniture. 
mar-quis (mir/kwis), n. [F. marquis, OF. marchis, = Sp. 
marqués = It. marchese, < ML. marchensis (also pA 
officer in charge of marches, < marcha, marca, march; from 
Teut., and akin to E. march! and mark?.| Orig., an officer 
in charge of a march or frontier territory; 
now, a nobleman ranking next below a duke 
and above an earl or count.—mar/quis- 
ate (-at),n. The dignity or rank of a mar- 
quis; also, the territory ruled by a mar- 
quis or a margrave.—mar-quise’ (-kéz/), 
n. [F.] The wife or widow of a mar- 
quis, or a lady holding the rank equal to 
that of a marquis (a French use); also, a marquee (tent); 
also, a roof-like shelter, as of <i 
glass, projecting above an 
outer door.—marquise 
ving, a finger-ring set with 
a cluster of gems forming a 
pointed oval. : 
mar-rer (mir/ér), n. One . 
who mars, spoils, or ruins. 
mar-riage (mar/aj), 7. [OF. : 
F. mariage, < marier, E. 
marry!.| The state of being 
married, or of being a hus- 
band or wife; the relation 
between husband and wife; 
wedlock; also, the action or 
an act of marrying; the ceremony of marrying; a wedding; 
fig., any intimate union.—mar/riage-a-ble, a. Fit or 
proper for marriage: as, “two marriageable young creatures 
together beneath the same roof’? (Howells’s “Chance Ac- 
quaintance,” iv.); to reach a marriageable age.—mar’- 
riage-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), mar’riage-a-ble-ness, 7. 
mar-ried (mar/id), p. a. United in wedlock; wedded; 
ay pertaining to marriage or married persons (as, married 
life). 
mar-ri-er (mar’i-er), n. One who marries. 
mar-ring-ly (mir/ing-li), adv. So as to mar or spoil. 
mar-ron (mar/on, F. ma-r6n), n. [F.: see maroon!.] A 
chestnut: esp. as used in cookery, or candied (glacé) or 
preserved in a syrup. 
mar-row! (mar’6), n. [ME.; origin obscure.] A com- 
panion, partner, or associate; a mate; one of a pair; a 
match or equal. [Now Sc. and prov. Eng. ] 
mar-row? (mar’5), n. [AS. mearg, mearh, = D. merg = G. 
mark = Icel. mergr, marrow.] A soft, fatty vascular tissue 
in the interior and cavities of bones (the marrow of some 
animals being eaten as a delicacy); hence, rich and nutri- 
tious food (cf. Ps. Ixiii. 5); also, strength or vitality (as, 
“The marrow of the land was again in fair way of being thor- 
oughly exhausted by its defenders and its foes”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” vi. 6); also, the inmost or essential part 
(as, “We entered into the marrow of my case”: Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish,” xxxiii.).—vegetable marrow. 
See under vegetable, a.—mar/row=bone, n. A bone con- 
taining edible marrow; pl., the knees (humorous: as, “IT 
jest flopped down on my marrow-bones,” John Hay’s “Little 
Breeches”); also, cross-bones (as, “I... sailed under 
the black flag and marrow-bones”’: Scott’s “Redgauntlet,” 
ch. xiv.).—mar’row-fat, n. A tall variety of the pea with 
a large seed; also, the seed.—mar/row-y, a. Of, like, or 
full of marrow. 
mar-ry! (mari), v.; -ried, -rying. [OF. F. marier, < L. 
maritare, < maritus, husband, as adj. married, pertaining to 
marriage, < mas (mar-), male, a male.] I. tr. To unite 
in wedlock, join as husband or wife to one of the opposite 
sex; also, to give in marriage; also, to take in marriage, 
fig., to unite intimately (as, “Soft Lydian airs, Married to 


Coronet of a Brit- 
ish Marquis. 


Marquise. 
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immortal verse”: Milton’s “L’Allegro,” 137); naut., to Join 
together, as - 
two ropes, end 
to end without 
increasing the 
diameter. II. 
intr. Toenter 
into the conju- * 
gal state; take . 

a husband or 

wife. 
mar-ry? (mar’- Ropes joined by Marrying. 

i), interj. [For : J 

Mary (the Virgin).] An exclamation of asseveration, sur- 
prise, etc.: as, “Cal. Wilt thou be pleased to hearken once 
again to the suit I made to thee? Ste. Marry, will I: kneel 
and repeat it” (Shakspere’s “Tempest,” ili. 2. 46). [Archaic 
or prov. 

Wars Mey mn. [L.] The ancient Roman god of war (cf. 
Ares); in astron., the major planet next outside the earth, 
being the fourth in order from the sun. ; i 

Mar-sa-la (mar-si/ld), n. [It.] A class of white wines made 
in Sicily, esp. about Marsala on the western coast. 

Mar-seil-laise (mir-se-liz’, F. mir-se-yaz), n. [F.]_The 
French national song, written in 1792 by Rouget de Lisle: 
so named from having been first sung in Paris by a band of 
patriots from Marseilles. i - 

mar-seilles (mar-sdlz’), mn. [From Marseilles, city in 
France.] A thick cotton fabric woven in figures or stripes, 
with an embossed or quilted effect. | 

marsh (marsh), n. [AS. mersc, merisc, = MD. mersche = 
MLG. and G. marsch, marsh; from the source of E. mere}: 
cf. morass.] A tract of low, wet land; a swamp; a fen. 

mar-shal (mir/shal), n. [OF. mareschal (F. maréchal) = 
ML. marescalcus, < OHG. marahscalh, ‘horse servant,’ 
< marah, horse (cf. mare), + scalh, servant (cf. G. schalk, 
knave, rogue).] A groomf or a farrier}; also, a high officer 
of a royal household or court, as the British earl marshal 
(see under earl); also, a general officer of high or the highest 
rank in various European (or other) armies (as, marshal 
of France, a French military dignitary of the highest rank); 
also, a person charged with the arrangement or regulation of 
ceremonies, etc.; also, any of various former or present law, 
police, or other officials, esp. an administrative officer of a 
U.S. judicial district who performs duties similar to those 
of a sheriff.—mar’shal, v.; -shaled or -shalled, -shaling or 
-shalling. .tr. To arrange or place in due or proper order; 
array or draw up for battle, review, etc.; also, to usher or 
lead (as, “The abbot marshalled him to the door of Augus- 
tine’s chamber”: Scott’s “(Castle Dangerous,” x.); in her., 
to combine (two or more 
coats of arms) upon one 
shield so as to form a 
single composition; also, 
to associate (accessories) 
with a shield of arms so 
as to form a complete Z 
heraldic composition. (V7 
II. intr. To take up 
positions in due or 
proper order, or as in 
military array: as, “no 
marshaling troop, no Heraldic Marshaling. — Escutcheon of Eliza- 
bivouac song” (Joaquin beth, Queen of Henry VII. 
Miller’s “Bravest Battle’”’).—mar/shal-cy (-si), n.; pl. -cies 
(-siz). The office, rank, or position of a marshal.—mar’- 
shal-er, mar/shal-ler, n.—mar/shal-ship, n. 

marsh=el-der (mirsh/el/dér), n. The cranberry-tree. or 

guelder-rose, Viburnum opulus; also, in the U. S., any of 
various plants of the genus Iva, of the ragweed family, as 
I. fructescens, which grows in salt-marshes. 

marshegas (mirsh/gas), n. Methane. 

marsh=hawk (marsh’hak), n. A hawk, Circus hudsonius, 
which frequents marshes and meadows, feeding on frogs, 
snakes, etc. 

marsh=hen (mirsh’hen), n. Any of various rails (birds) 
that frequent marshes. 

marsh-i-ness (mir/shi-nes), n. Marshy state. 


marsh-land (mirsh/land), n. Marshy land.—marsh/land- 
er, 7. 
marsh=mal-low (mirsh’mal’5), n. A mallow, Althza 
officinalis, with pink flow- 
ers, found in marshy places; 
also, a sweetened paste or 
confection made from the 
mucilaginous root of this 
plant, or a similar confec- 
tion containing gum ara- 
bic or gelatin (usually 
written marshmallow). 
marsh-man (miarsh/man), 
n.; pl. -men. A dweller 
in a marsh or marshy re- 
gion. 
marsh=mar-i-gold 
(marsh/mar/i-gold), n. A 
yellow-flowered ranuncula- 
ceous plant, Caltha palus- 
tris, growing in marshes 
and meadows. Also called 
cowslip. 
marsh=wren (miarsh’ren), Marsh-mallow (Althea officinalis). — 
nm. Any of various. wrens °° )2”°US: S557 t ae 
that breed in marshes, as Cistothorus (or Telmatodytes) pa- 
lustris, of North 
America (‘long- 
billed marsh- 
wren’). 
marsh-y (mir’shi), 
a.; compar. marsh- 
ier, superl. marsh- 
test. Pertaining to 
or of the nature of 
a marsh; consist- 
ing of or contain- 
ing marshland; 
also, characteristic 
of marshland (as, 
marshy vegeta- 
tion). 
mar-si-po-branch : E 
(miir’si-pd-brangk), Long-billed Marsh-wren (Cistothorus palustris). 
n. [NL. Marsipobranchii, pl.. < Gr. pépouros, bag; 
pouch, + Bpayxca, gills.] Any of the Marsipobranchii or 
Cyclostomata, a group or class of vertebrates comprising 
the cyclostomes (the lampreys and hags), characterized by 
pouch-like gills. See cyclostome.—mar’si-po-bran/chi-ate 
(-brang’ki-at), a. and n. 
mar-su-pi-al (mir-sii/pi-al). [NL. marsupialis, <_ L. 
marsupium: see marsupium.] I.a. Pertaining to, resem- 
bling, or having a marsupium or pouch; of or pertaining to 
the marsupials. IX. m. Any of the Marsupialia, an order 
of mammals which includes the kangaroo, opossum, etc., 
and of which most of the members have a marsupium or 
pouch on the abdomen of the female, containing the mam- 
mary glands and serving as a receptacle for the young. Also 
mar-su/pi-ate (-at), a. and n. 
mar-su-pi-um (mir-sii/pi-um), n.; pl. -pia (-pi-d). {L., 
pouch, < Gr. papotmor, papcimorv, dim. of pépocros, 
bag, pouch.] The pouch or fold of skin on the abdomen of a 
female marsupial; also, a similar pouch in other animals, 
as certain fishes, crustaceans, etc. 
mart (mart), ». [D. markt, < L. mercatus, E. market.] 
A market or fair (obs. or archaic); a market-place, market- 
house, or the like (now chiefly poetic or literary); now, esp.; 
a_city or locality where things are sold and bought (as, 
“Lisbon outshone Venice as a mart for oriental spices”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxvi. § 9); a seat of 
trade; an emporium; also, trade} or traffict; a bargain 
(as, “Now I play a merchant’s part, And venture madly 
on a desperate mart”: Shakspere’s ‘Taming of the Shrew,” 
ii. 1. 329).—martt, v. I. inir. To traffic; bargain. IL. ér. 
To traffic in. 
mar-ta-gon (mir/ta-gon), n. [F. martagon, < Turk. 
martagan, kind of turban.] The Turk’s-cap lily, Liliwm 
martagon. 
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tellus, for L. martulus, marculus, dim. of marcu 
A hammer, esp. one used as a weapon in war. ee 
mar-tel-lo (mir-tel’s) tow’er. [From a tower on Cape 
Mortella, in Corsica.] A circular, tower-like fort with guns 
on the top. 
mar-ten (mir/ten), n. [OF. martrine, prop. the fur, < 
martrin, adj. < martre, marten; from Teut. (cf. G. marder). | 
Any of various slender, fur-bearing carnivorous mammals 
of the genus 
Mustela, as 
M. americana 
(‘American 
pine-marten’) § 
of the north- @ 
ern U.S. and - 
Canada; also, 
the fur of 
such an ani- 
mal. 
mar-tial 
(mar’shal), a. 
[L. Martialis, 
of Mars, < Mars (Mart-), Mars.] [cap.] Martian; also 
[/. c.], of, pertaining to, or appropriate for war (as, martial 
equipage; martial music); also, inclined or disposed to 
war; warlike; brave; also, characteristic of or befitting a 
warrior (as, a martial stride); also, pertaining to or con- 


American Pine-marten (Mustela americana). 


_ nected with the army and navy (see court-martial).—mar- 


tial law, the law imposed upon a district by the military 
power when it has superseded the civil authority, as in time 
of war.—mar’tial-ism, mn. Martial or warlike character 
or spirit.—mar’tial-ist, n. A martial person; a warrior. 
—mar’tial-ly, adv.—mar’tial-ness, 7. 

Mar-tian (mir/shan). [L. Martius, < Mars (Mart-), Mars.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the god or the planet Mars. II n. 
An inhabitant of the planet Mars. 

mar-tin (mir’tin), n. [From Martin, man’s name.] Any 
of various swallows, as Chelidon urbica, the common Euro- 
pean house-swallow or ‘house-martin,’ which builds its nest 
on the walls of houses, or Progne subis, one of the American 
‘purple martins,’ one 
of the largest birds 
of the swallow family. 

mar-ti-net (mir-ti- 
net’),”. [From Jean 
Martinet (died 1672), 
French inspector- 
general of infantry.] - 
A rigid military or 
naval disciplinarian 
Gas “ft he com-= 
mander-in-chief was 
a little of amartinet”’ : 
Cooper’s “Two Ad- a A 
mirals,” xi.); in general, a stickler for punctilious attention 
to all the forms or details of discipline. —mar-ti-net/ism, n. 

mar-tin-gale (miar/ting-gal or mar’tin-), n. [F.; origin 
uncertain.] A strap of a horse’s harness passing from the 
bit or head-gear, between the fore legs, to the girth, for hold- 
ing the head down; also, a short perpendicular spar under the 
end of a bowsprit, or a stay 
extending from such a spar 
to the jib-boom; also, a 
gambling system in which 
the stakes are doubled after 
each loss. 

Mar-tin-mas (mir’/tin-mas), 
mn. [See -mas.] A church 
festival in honor of St. Mar- 
tin of Tours; also, Nov. 11, 
the day of this festival . 

mart-let (mart/let), n. 
[Appar. for obs. martinet, 
< F. martineé, martin, < 
Martin, man’s name.] 
European martin; 


Purple Martin (Progne subis). 


a, Bowsprit-cap; 5, Martingale. 
in her., a bird represented without feet 
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mar-tel (mir’tel),. [OF. martel (F. marteau), < ML. mar- 


mascle 


mar-tyr (mir/tér), n. [AS. martyr, < LL. martyr, < Gr. 
Maptup, waptus, witness, later martyr: see ; 
memory.| One who willingly suffers death 
rather than renounce his religion; hence, one 
who suffers death or grievous harm or loss 
on behalf of any belief, principle, or cause; 
also, one undergoing severe or constant suf- 
fering (as, a martyr to gout).—mar’tyr, 
v.t. To put to death asa martyr; make a 
martyr of; also, to torment or torture (as, 
“She was ever at my side . . . martyring 
me by the insufferable annoyance of her vulgar loqua- 
city”: Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,’” ix.).—mar/tyr-dom 
(-dgm), m. [AS. martyrdoém.] The condition, sufferings, 
or death of a martyr; also, torment; extreme suffering. 
—mar’tyr-ize (-iz), v. ¢.; -ized, -izing. To make a mar- 
tyr of; also, to torment.—mar/tyr-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), 
n.—Mar-tyr-ol/a-try (-ol/a-tri), m. [See -latry.] Wor- 
ship of martyrs.—mar-tyr-ol/o-gy (-d-ji), n.; pl. -gies 
(-jiz). [ML. martyrologium, < MGr. paprupodéy.ov (Gr. 
deve, tell, recount).] A list or register of martyrs; an 
account or history of martyrs; also, such histories collec- 
tively; the branch of knowledge dealing with the lives of 
martyrs. —mar’tyr-o-log/i-cal (-9-loj/i-kal), a.—mar-tyr- 
ol/o-gist, n.—mar’tyr-y (-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). (LL. 
martyrium, < LGr. papripeov, martyr’s shrine, earlier mar- 
tyrdom, Gr. testimony.] A shrine, chapel, or the like, 
erected in honor of a martyr. 

mar-vel (mir’vel), n. [OF..F. merveille, < L. mirabilia, 
wonderful things, prop. neut. pl. of mirabilis, wonderful, < 
mirari, wonder at: cf. miracle.| A wonderful thing (as, 
“Before all thy people I will do marvels, such as have not 
been done in all the earth’: Ex. xxxiv. 10); a wonder or 
prodigy; sometimes, a wonderful example (of: as, the 
book is a marvel of accuracy); also, the feeling of wonder, as 
at something surprising or extraordinary (archaic: as, 
“The vast acquirements of the new governor were the theme 
of marvel among the simple burghers,” Irving’s ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” iv. 1).—mar/vel, v.; -veled or -velled, 
-veling or -velling. [OF. merveillier.] I. intr. To be 
affected with wonder, as at something surprising or ex- 
traordinary (as, ‘Lancelot marvell’d at the wordless man”’: 
Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 171); wonder. It. tr. 
To wonder at (now only with a clause as object: as, “The 
people . . . marvelled that he tarried so long in the temple,” 
Luke, i. 21); also, to wonder or be curious about (with a 
clause: as, “I marvel what kin thou and thy daughters are,” 
Shakspere’s ‘“‘King Lear,” i. 4. 199).—mar/vel=of=Pe-ru’, n. 
The four-o’clock (plant).—mar/vel-ous, mar’vel-lous, a. 
[OF. merveillos (F. merveilleux).] Such as to excite wonder; 
wonderful; surprising; extraordinary; sometimes, strange 
and surprising to the point of being improbable or incredible 
(often used absolutely in the phrase ‘the marvelous’: as, 
tales of the marvelous; an unreasoning fondness for the 
marvelous). —mar/vel-ous-ly, mar’vel-lous-ly, adv.—mar/- 
vel-ous-ness, mar/vel-lous-ness, 7. 

Marx-i-an (mirk’si-an), a. Of 
or pertaining to the German so- 
cialist Karl Marx (1818-83) or 
his theories. -Marx’ist, n. 

mar-zi-pan (mir-tsé-pin’), n. 
[G.] Same as marchpane. 
-mas. Noun termination from 
AS. mezsse, mass (see mass!), 
in the names of church festivals § 
or feast-days, as Candlemas, 
Christmas, Lammas, Michaelmas. 
mas/ca-longe, n. See maska- 
longe. 
mas-ca-ron (mas/ka-ron), 1. 
[F., < It. mascherone, aug. of 
maschera, mask: see mask?.] 
A decorative ornament in the 
form of a more or less grotesque 
face or head. 
mas-cle. (mas’kl), n. [Prob. for 
OF. macle, < L. macula, spot, 
mesh of a net: cf. maill.] A 


Heraldic Martlet. 


Mascaron, handle of vase, French 
design of period of Louis XIV. 


mascot 


spott or speck}; also, a small perforated steel plate, com- 
monly lozenge-shaped, used with others like 
it in making medieval armor; in her., a 
bearing in the form of a voided lozenge. 
mas-cot, mas-cotte (mas/kot), . [F. mas- 
cotte, dim. < Pr. masco, witch.] A person 
or thing supposed to bring good luck: as, 
“She could and did believe in the efficacy of 
mascots against bullets and shrapnel and bay- Heraldic Mascle. 
onets” (Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty Lady,’ xxi.). : 
mas-cu-line (mas‘ki-lin), a. [OF. F. masculin, < L. 
masculinus, < masculus, male, manly, dim. of mas, male, a 
male.] Belonging to the male sex (now somewhat rare); 
also, pertaining to or characteristic of a man or men’ (as, 
masculine attire); also, having manlike qualities: virile; 
strong; manly; of a woman, mannish; in gram., noting or 
pertaining to the gender to which the words denoting males 
regularly belong. —masculine rime, in pros., a rime of but 
a single (stressed) syllable, as disdain, complain (‘single 
rime’). Cf. feminine rime, under feminine, a.—mas’cu- 
line, n. In gram., the masculine gender; a masculine word 
or word-form. —mas/cu-line-ly, adv.—mas/cu-line-ness, 
mas-cu-lin/i-ty (-lin/i-ti), n. P 
mash (mash), n. [AS. masc-, maz- (recorded in comp.), 
= G. meisch, mash.] Crushed malt or meal of grain mixed 
with hot water to form wort; also, a mess of boiled grain, 
bran, meal, etc., fed warm to horses and cattle; in general, 
a soft, pulpy mass (as, ‘One of his great toes was crushed 
into a mash between two stones”: Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” July 13); also, a confused mixture; a muddle; 
also, pulpy state or condition; also, an overpowering senti- 
mental admiration or attachment for a person (slang); a 
person who is the object of such an admiration or attach- 
ment (slang).—mash, v. ¢. To mix (crushed malt, etc.) 
with hot water to form wort; also, to reduce to a soft, 
pulpy mass, as by beating or pressure; in general, to crush; 
also, to inspire with a strong sentimental admiration or 
regard (slang: as, ‘“Shan’t I just mash the men!” Arnold 
Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” i. 12).—mash/er, n. One who 
or that which mashes; also, a man who frequents public 
places and tries to make advances to women (slang). 
mash-ie, mash-y (mash/i), nm. [Cf. F. massue, club.] In 
golf, a club having a short iron head with a greatly sloping 
face for making short lofting shots (‘lofting mashie’), or with 
a less seh face for longer, less lofted shots (‘driving 
mashie’). 
mas-jid (mus’jid), n. [Ar.: see mosque.] A mosque. 
mask! (mask), v. t. [Var. of mash, v.] To mash (malt); 
also, to brew; also, to infuse (tea). [Sc. and north. Eng. ] 
mask? (mask), n. [F. masque: cf. ML. mascus, masca, 
mask, specter, masca, witch, It. maschera, Sp. mdscara, 
mask, all of uncertain origin and relations.] A covering for 
the face, worn for disguise, protection, etc.; a figure of a 
face or head worn by ancient Greek Z 
and Roman actors; a false face; 
also, a likeness of a person’s face, 
as in marble, or as molded in plas- 
ter, wax, etc. (as, a death-mask); 
also, anything that disguises or con- 
ceals; a disguise; a pretense; a cov- 
ering; also, a person wearing a mask 
(as, “A mask, in the character of 
an old woman, joined them’’: Field- 
ing’s ‘Tom Jones,” xiii. 7); a masker; 
also, a masquerade or revel; also, 
a masque Een or dra- 
matic composition); in arch., etc., = 
a pomeeegtation of a ce or head, statu of Thalia the Niue ot 
generally grotesque, used as an or- Sie caw SS Can ENE Ue 
nament; milit., a screen, as of earth 
or brush, for concealing or protecting a battery or any 
military operation.—mask?, ». [F. masquer.] I. tr. 
To cover with a mask; hence, to disguise or conceal (as, 
This | speech masked some secret design of personal 
ambition”: Besant’s “Coligny,” vi.);  specif., miutt., to 
conceal (a battery or any military operation) from the 
enemy; also, to hinder (an army, etc.) from conducting an 
operation, as by a superior force. IN, intr. To put on a 
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mask (as, “White men of fortune and station were masking, 
Beh whipping and killing”: G. W. Cable’s “John 
March, Southerner,” ix.); disguise one’s self; take part ina 
masque or masquerade. : : ; 

mas-ka-longe, mas-ki-nonge (mas/ka-lonj, -ki-nonj), 7. 
[Algonquian maskinonge.] A large pike, Hsox masquinongy, 
of the region of the Great Lakes of North America, attaining 
a length of from 4 to 6 feet. , : 

mask=crab (mask/krab), n. A crab having on its carapace 
markings suggestive of a 
mask; ‘esp., Corystes cassive- 
launus, a long-armed Euro- 
pean species. 

masked (maskt), p.a. Wear- 
ing, or provided with, a mask 
or masks; hence, disguised; 
concealed; specif., in zodl., 
marked on the face or head 
as if wearing a mask; also, 
having the wings, legs, etc., 
of the future imago indicated 
in outline beneath the integu- 
ment, as certain insect 
pupe; in bot., personate.— 
masked ball, a ball at 
which the participants ap- 
pear in masks. 

mask-er (mas/kér), n. One who masks; one who takes part 
in a masque or masquerade; a masquerader. 

mas’ki-nonge, n. See maskalonge. : 

mas-lin! (maz/lin), n. [AS. mestling: cf. G. messing, 
brass.] A kind of brass; also, a vessel made of it. [Chiefly 


Mask-crab (Corystes cassivelaunus). 


rov. 

HO (maz/lin), n. [OF. mesteillon, < ML. mistilio(n-), 
< L. miscere, mix.] A mixture of grains, esp. rye and 
wheat; bread made of it; fig., a mixture or medley. [Now 

rov. 

ie (maz/ok-izm), n. [From Leopold von Sacher- 
Masoch (1836-95), Austrian novelist, who described it.] 
In pathol., a form of sexual perversion in which the victim 
takes pleasure in physical abuse from a person of the other 
sex. Cf. sadism.—mas-och-is’tic, a. 

ma-son (ma/sn), n. [OF. F. magon, < ML. macio(n-), 
machio(n-), mattio(n-); origin uncertain.] A builder and 
worker in stone; one who builds with brick, artificial stone, 
or the like; one who molds cement, concrete, etc., in imita- 
tion of stonework; also [often cap.], a freemason.—ma/- 
son, v. t. To construct of or strengthen with masonry: 
as, “the masoned house” (Stevenson’s “Master of Ballan- 
trae,” viii.). 

Ma-son (ma/sn) and Dix-on’s (dik/sonz) line. The boun- 
dary between Pennsylvania and Maryland, partly surveyed 
by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon between 1763 and 
1767, and celebrated before the extinction of slavery in the 
U. S. as a line of demarcation between the free and the 
slave States. 

ma-son-ic (m4-son/ik), a. Pertaining to masons or masonry 
(rare); also [often cap.], pertaining to or characteristic of 
freemasons or freemasonry; [J. c.] suggestive of a spirit of 
freemasonry or a sympathetic understanding (as, “In some 
voiceless, masonic way, most people in that saloon had be- 
come aware that something was in process of happening”: 
Wister’s ‘‘Virginian,” iii.). 

ma-son-ry (ma/sn-ri), 7.; pl. -ries (-riz). The art or occu- 
pation of a mason; the skill or workmanship of a mason; 
also, work constructed by a mason; esp., stonework; also 
[often cap.], freemasonry. 

ma-son-work (ma/sn-wérk), m. Masonry or stonework. 

Ma-so-ra, Ma-so-rah (ma-sd/ri), n. [Heb. masorah, tra- 
dition.] The Hebrew tradition, formed gradually through a 
succession of centuries, as to the correct form of the text of 
the Scriptures, or the collection of critical notes in which it is 
embodied; sometimes, the Masoretes collectively. —IMas-o-= 
rete (mas/d-rét), mn. A Hebrew scholar versed in the Ma- 
sora; esp., one of the body of Jewish scholars who reduced 
the Masora to writing. —Mas-o-ret/ic (-ret/ik), a. 

masque (mask), n. [F.: see mask?, n.] A masquerade; 
a revel; also, a form of amateur histrionic entertainment, 
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commonly with elaborate costu fi 
at court and among the nobility i ae srr C rea tee 
: ‘ y in England in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, orig. consisting of dumb-show and 
dancing, but afterwards including dialogue and song; also 
a dramatic composition for such an entertainment (as, the 
masques of Ben Jonson; Milton’s masque of “Comus”). ‘ 
mas-quer-ade (mas-ke-rad’), n. [F. mascarade, < It 
mascherata (= Sp. mascarada), < maschera, mask. see 
mask?. ] An assembly of persons wearing masks and other 
disguises, and often rich or fantastic dress, for dancing, etc.; 
also, disguise such as is worn at such an assembly; hence, 
in general, disguise, or false outward show (as, “And, after 
all, what is a lie? Tis but The truth in masquerade”: 
Byron’s “Don Juan,” xi. 37); also, the act of masquerading; 
hence, a going about under false pretenses. — mas-quer-ade’ ; 
v. 0.5 -aded, -ading. To take part in a masquerade; disguise 
one’s self; hence, to go about under false pretenses ; assume a 
false character.—mas-quer-ad/er (-ke-ra/dér), n. 
mass' (mas), nm. [AS. masse, < LL. missa, mass (the 
original application of the term being in dispute), < L. 
mittere, send.] [Also cap.] The celebration, or a celebra- 
tion, of the eucharist; also, the sacrament of the eucharist, 
or Lord’s Supper; also, the liturgy of the eucharist; also, a 
particular form of the eucharistic service or liturgy (see 
phrases below); also, a musical setting of certain parts of 
this service (as, Bach’s ‘‘Mass in B Minor”): now used chiefly 
with reference to the eucharist as celebrated in the Roman 
Catholic Church.—high mass, mass accompanied with 
music, the celebrant usually being attended by a deacon and 
subdeacon.—low mass, the ordinary mass, said (not sung) 
by the priest. 
mass? (mas), n. [OF. F. masse, < L. massa, mass, lump: 
cf. Gr. wafa, barley-cake, paooev, knead.] A body of 
coherent matter, usually of indefinite shape and often of 
considerable size (as, a mass of dough, flesh, or rock); also, 
an aggregation of incoherent particles, parts, or objects 
regarded as forming one body (as, a mass of sand, flowers, 
clouds, or buildings; a mass of troops); an agglomeration, 
congeries, or heap; in general, a considerable assemblage, 
number, or quantity (as, “‘I remember a mass of things, but 
nothing distinctly,’ Shakspere’s “Othello,” ii. 3. 289; 
a mass of debts, errors, information, or prejudice); a volume 
(of sound); an expanse, as of color, light, or shade in a 
painting; also, an object seen as of indefinite form or 
character (as, “Willy . . . observed a dark mass looming 
through the mist on the weather beam”: Marryat’s ‘King’s 
Own,” xiii.); also, the main body, bulk, or greater part 
of anything (as, the great mass of American products; 
the common mass of mankind); also, bulk, size, or massive- 
ness (as, “Witness this army of such mass and charge,” 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iv. 4. 47; mountains notable for 
sheer mass); in physics, that property of a body, commonly 
defined as the measure of the quantity of matter in it, to 
which its inertia is ascribed; in phar., a preparation of thick, 
pasty consistence from which pills are made (as, blue mass: 
see under blue, a.).—in the mass, as an aggregate whole, 
without distinction of parts or individuals: as, to consider 
mankind in the mass.—the masses, the great body of the 
common people; the working classes or lower social orders: 
often contrasted with ‘the classes’ (see under class, n.). 
—mass?, v. I. tr. To gather into or dispose in a mass or 
masses; assemble: as, “The houses are massed in blocks” 
(Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” xliv.); they are 
massing troops along the eastern border. IE. inér. To 
come together in or form a mass or masses: as, the clouds are 
massing in the west. , 
mas-sa (mas/d), n. Negro corruption of master?. 
mas-sa-cre (mas/a-kér), m. [F. massacre, massacre, OF. 
magacre, macecle, butchery, shambles; origin unknown. | 
The unnecessary indiscriminate killing of a number of human 
beings, as in barbarous warfare or persecution, or for revenge 
or plunder (as, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, see St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, under saint, a.; the massacre of the 
Innocents, see innocent, n.; the massacre of Glencoe, the 
treacherous slaying of the Macdonalds of Glencoe, Scotland, 
by their enemies the Campbells, under a warrant from Wil- 
liam III., on Feb. 13, 1692); a general slaughter of human 
beings; hence, the wholesale killing of animals; sometimes, 
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an atrocious murder.—mas/sa-cre, v. ¢.; -cred, -cring. 
[F. massacrer.] To kill indiscriminately, or in a massacre 
(as, “The savages had massacred many of the garrison after 
capitulation”: B. Franklin’s ‘Autobiography,’ xiv.); 
also, to murder atrociously, as a single human being. —mas’- 
sa-crer (-krér), n. 

mas-sage (ma-siizh’, F. ma-sizh), n. [F., < masser, to 
massage: cf. Pg. amassar, knead, < massa, dough. ] 
The act or art of treating the body by rubbing, kneading, 
or the like, to stimulate circulation, increase suppleness, 
etc.—mas-sage’, v. t.; -saged, -saging. To treat by massage. 
—mas-sag/er, mas-sag/ist (-si/zhér, -zhist), n. 

mas-sé (ma-sa/ or mas/a), n. [F., pp. of masser, strike by a 
massé, < masse, kind of cue, = E. mace!.] In billiards, 
a stroke made by hitting the cue-ball with the cue held 
almost or quite perpendicularly. 

mas-se-ter (ma-sé/tér), n. [NL., < Gr. paonrnp, < 
acaoOa, chew.] In anat., an important masticatory 
muscle which serves to raise the lower jaw. —mas-se-ter-ic 
(mas-é-ter/ik), a. 

mas-seur (ma-sér), n. [F.] A man who practises massage. 
—mias-seuse (ma-séz), n. [F.] Fem. of masseur. 

mas-si-cot (mas/i-kot), n. [F.; origin obscure.] Monoxide 
2 lead, in the form of a yellow powder, used as a pigment and 

rier. 

mas-sif (mas/if, F. ma-séf), n. [F., noun use of massif, E. 
massive.] In geol., a compact portion of a mountain-range, 
containing one summit or a number of summits, and sur- 
rounded more or less completely by depressions which give 
it the appearance of an independent whole; also, a band or 
zone of the earth’s crust raised or depressed as a unit and 
bounded by faults. 

mass-i-ness (mas/i-nes), n. The state of being massy. 

mass-sive (mas‘iv), a. [F. massif, < masse, E. mass?.] 
Consisting of or forming a large mass; bulky and heavy; 
consisting of or marked by great masses, as a style of archi- 
tecture; large, as the head or forehead (as, “my master’s 

. square, massive brow’: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” 

xvii.); also, solid, rather than hollow or plated, as gold or 
silver, plate, etc. (as, “a chain of massive gold’: Scott’s 
“Talisman,” iv.); also, solid or substantial; great or impos- 
ing; broad in scope; of great magnitude, as a sensation; 
affecting a large continuous mass of bodily tissue, as a dis- 
ease; specif., in mineral., without crystalline form, although 
perhaps crystalline in structure; in geol., homogeneous. — 
mas/sive-ly, adv.—mas/sive-ness, 7. 

mass=meet-ing (mas/mé’ting), n. A large or general 
assembly of the people to discuss or hear discussed some 
matter of common interest. 

IWfas-so/ra, etc. See Masora, etc. 

mass-y (mas/i), a. Consisting of a large mass of heavy 
material, or massive (as, ‘‘We closed all the massy shutters 
of our old building’’: Poe’s ‘Murders in the Rue Morgue’’); 
characterized by great masses, as architecture; in general, 
of considerable bulk or volume; fig., great or impressive 
(as, “The darkness gathered on the rear and flanks in massy 
blackness”: De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” i.); also, 
solid and weighty, as metal; solid, rather than hollow or 
plated (as, “a great quantity of massy old plate”: Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal,” iii. 3). [Now chiefly archaic or liter- 


ary. 

rastl (mast), n. [AS. mxst = G. mast, mast; akin to E. 
meat.] The fruit (acorns, chestnuts, etc.) of certain forest- 
trees, esp. as food for swine. 

mast? (mast), n. [AS. mest = D., G., Sw., and Dan. mast, 
mast.] A long pole or spar rising from the keel of a vessel 
to support the yards, sails, etc.; hence, any similar pole, 
as the upright pole of a derrick, or as a tall upright rod or - 
spar on a flying-machine.—before the mast. See under 
before, prep.—mast?, ». t. To provide with a mast or 
masts. 

mas-ta-ba (mas/ta-ba), m. [Ar., ‘bench.’] In Mohammedan 
countries, a bench or seat; also, an ancient Egyptian 
tomb, rectangular in plan, with sloping sides and a flat roof. 

mast-ed (mas’ted), a. Having a mast or masts: as, a three- 
masted vessel. 

mast-er! (mas‘tér), n. A vessel with (a specified number 
of) masts: as, a three-master. 
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mas-ter? (mas’tér). [AS. megester, also OF. maistre (F. 
maitre), < L. magister, master, chief, head, akin to magis, 
in a greater degree, more, magnus, great: see magnitude. | 
I. n. A man who has authority or control, as a chief or 
leader, a presiding officer, the commander of a merchant 
vessel, the male head of a household, an employer of work- 
men or servants, an owner of a slave or a horse or dog, etc.; 
sometimes, in general, an owner or possessor (as, “those 
excellent qualities of the mind he was master of”: Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 6); also, one who has the power of 
controlling, using, or disposing of something at pleasure 
(as, “He... was a perfect master of both languages,” 
Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 9; ‘““He is master of every- 
thing near him but himself,” Cooper’s “Deerslayer,” v.); 
also, one who overcomes another; a victor; also, a male 
teacher, or schoolmaster (as, “The village master taught 
his little school’’: Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village,” 196); 
hence, a person whose teachings one accepts or follows; 
[cap.] with the, our, etc., Christ; also [/. c.], a person who 
has taken a certain advanced degree at a college or univer- 
sity, orig. conveying qualification to teach (as, master ot 
arts; master of science); also, a workman qualified to teach 
apprentices and to carry on his trade independently; a 
workman of approved skill; also, a man eminently skilled 
in something, as an occupation, art, or science; an artist 
regarded as a model of excellence, or a work by such an 
artist (as, an old master); also, a title of respect for a man or 
a boy (now changed to mister in ordinary speech except when 
given to boys); hence, a youth or boy; a young gentleman; 
in Scotland, the title of the heir apparent of a viscount or 
a baron (as, the Master of Lovat, heir of Baron Lovat; 

-“The Master of Ballantrae,” the title of a novel by R. L. 
Stevenson). II. a. Being master, or exercising mastery; 
chief or principal; directing or controlling; dominating or 
predominant; also, being a master carrying on his trade 
independently, rather than a workman employed by 
another; also, being a master of some occupation, art, 
etc.; eminently or consummately skilled; also, belonging or 
pertaining to a master, esp. as contrasted with his servants 
(as, a house with 9 master bedrooms and 4 bedrooms for 
servants); also, characteristic of a master; showing mastery; 
exhibiting a high degree of skill.—mas/ter?, v. ¢. To rule 
or direct as master; also, to become the master of; conquer 
or subdue; reduce to subjection; also, to make one’s self 
master of; become an adept in. 

mas-ter=at=arms (mas/tér-at-irmz’), n.; pl. masters-. 
A petty officer in the navy who has various duties, such as 
keeping order on the ship, taking charge of prisoners, etc. 

mas-ter-dom (mas/tér-dom), n. Mastery; dominion. 

mas-ter-er (mas/tér-ér), m. One who or that which masters. 
mias-ter-ful (mas/tér-ful), a. Having or showing the qual- 
ities of a master; authoritative; imperious; domineering; 
also, showing mastery or skill; masterly.—mas/ter-ful-ly, 

adv.—mas’ter-ful-ness, 7. 

mas-ter-hood (mas/tér-hud), m. The condition or character 
of being a master. 

mas-ter=key (mas/tér-ké), n. A key that will open a num- 
ber of locks whose proper keys are not interchangeable. 

mas-ter-less (mas‘tér-les), a. Without a master (as, “Many 

a town must now be masterless, And women’s voices rule’’: 
W. Morris’s “Jason,” iii. 9); uncontrolled or unprotected by a 
master (as, masterless men, formerly, vagabonds, or persons 
without reputable means of support). 
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had just received my mastership of arts’: Stevenson’s 
“‘Master of Ballantrae,” ii.); also, the condition or authority 
of a master; dominion, rule, or control; also, ascendancy; 
victory; also, mastery, as of a subject; also, masterly skill 
or knowledge; also, with your, his, etc., the personality ofa 
mastert (as, “How now, Signior Launce! what news with your 
mastership?”?” Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
iii. 1. 280). 

mas-ter-sing-er (mas/tér-sing’ér), 7. 
singer. : 

mas-ter=stroke (mas/tér-strok), n. A masterly action or 
achievement. 

mas-ter-work (mdas/tér-wérk), n. A chief or masterly per- 
formance or production; a masterpiece. 

mas-ter-y (mas/tér-i), . [OF. maistrie.] The state of 
being master; power of command or control; dominion; 
also, ascendancy in strife or competition (as, “Four cham- 
pions fierce, Strive here for mastery”: Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” ii. 899); victory; also, command or grasp, as of a 
subject (as, “This consummate military leader .. . was 
distinguished by ...a mastery of method rarely sur- 
passed”: Disraeli’s ‘“Lothair,” lii.); the action of mastering 
a subject, etc.; also, expert skill or knowledge. 

mast-head (mast/hed), n. Nawt., the top of a ship’s mast, 
esp. of the lower mast.—mast/head, v. t. To send to the 
masthead as a punishment (as, “One of the midshipmen was 
mastheaded . . . for not waiting on deck until he was re- 
lieved”: Marryat’s “Peter Simple,’’ xxix.); also, to raise to 
the masthead, as a flag. 

mas-tic (mas‘tik), n. [OF. F. mastic, < L. mastiche, < Gr. 
pacrixn, mastic, perhaps (since it is used in the East as a 
chewing-gum) akin to pacao@a, chew.] An aromatic, 
astringent resin obtained from a small anacardiaceous ever- 
green tree, Pistacia lentiscus, native in the Mediterranean 
region; a similar resin yielded by other trees of the same 
genus, or a resin likened to it; also, a tree yielding a mastic, 
esp. Pistacia lentiscus; also, a sapotaceous tree, Siderorylon 
mastichodendron, of Florida, etc., yielding a timber valued 
for boat-building; also, a distilled liquor flavored with the 
resin mastic; also, any of various cements or mortars. 

mas-ti-ca-ble (mas/ti-ka-bl), a. That may be masticated. 

mas-ti-cate (mas/ti-kat), v. ¢.; -cated, -cating. [LL. masti- 
catus, pp. of masticare, chew: cf. mastic, also Gr. waoraé, 
jaw.| To grind with the teeth in preparation for swallow- 
ing; chew; also, to reduce to a pulp by crushing or kneading, 
as rubber.—maseti-ca/tion (-ka/shon), n. [LL. mastica- 
tio(n-).| The act or process of masticating.—mas/ti-ca- 
tor, n.—mas/ti-ca-to-ry (-kd-td-ri). I. a. Of, pertaining 
to, or used in or for mastication. II. n. A substance that 
is chewed (not swallowed), as chewing-gum, betel-nut, 
tobacco, etc.; specif., a medicinal substance to be chewed, 
as to promote the secretion of saliva. 

mas-tiff (mas/tif), m. [ME. mastif, appar. < OF. mastin 
(F. matin), mastiff, < L. mansuetus, tame: see mansuete. | 
One of a breed of powerful, stoutly built dogs with large 
head, drooping ears, and pendulous lips. 

mas-ti-tis (mas-ti’tis), m. [NL., < Gr. paorés, breast. ] 
In pathol., inflammation of the female breast. 

mast-less (mast/les), a. Without a mast, as a vessel. 

mas-to-don (mas/td-don), n. [NL., < Gr. paorés, breast, 
+ d5obs (d50v7-), tooth.] Any of various species of large, 
Cesta mec t 
mammals 


Same as meister- 


mas-ter-ly (mas/tér-li), a. Like or befitting a master, as] (genus Mas- 

in skill or art.—mas/ter-li-ness, n.—mas/ter-ly, adv.| todon, etc.) 

In a masterly manner. of the ele- 
mas-ter-piece (mias/tér-pés), n. One’s most excellent pro-| phant kind, 

duction, as in an art (as, the masterpiece of a painter or} character- 

sculptor; “‘A friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece | ized by nip- 

of nature,” Emerson’s “‘Essays,” Friendship); also, any pro-| ple-like ex- 

duction of masterly skill (as, a painter who has produced] crescences 

many masterpieces); a consummate example of skill or] on the mo- 

excellence of any kind (as, “This plan of setting our enemies] Jar teeth.— 

to destroy one another seemed to us a masterpiece of policy’:| mas-to- 

Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xxiii.). don’tic, a. 
mas-ter-ship (mas’tér-ship), n. The office, function, or| mas-toid 

dignity of a master; the degree or status of a master, as at a| (mas/toid), Mastodon (Mastodon americanus).— Skeleton discovered 
university or in a craft (as, “Edinburgh College, where I| [Gr. pacro- oral ane eee iam age 8 has) SRT EES SSE 
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dns, < paords, breast, + eidos, form.] I.a. Resembli 
a breast or nipple (appli cea We eee 
Bees belind Aes oS ppc esp. to a process of the temporal 
) Of or pertaining to the mastoid process. 
Ir, n. In anat., the mastoid process. —mas-toi-di'tis 
(-toi-di’tis), m. [NL.] In pathol., inflammation in the mas- 
toid process. 
mas-tur-ba-tion (mas-tér-ba/shgn), n. 
< masturbari, practise masturbation.] Sexual self-abuse 
mat! (mat), m. [AS. matt, < L. matta, mat (of rushes). ] 
A piece of fabric made of plaited or woven rushes, straw 
hemp, coir, or other fiber, or a similar article made of some 
other material, used to lie or rest on, to cover a floor, to wipe 
the shoes on, or otherwise; also, a smaller piece of material 
often ornamental, set upon a table or the like, as under a dish 
of food, a lamp, a vase, etc.; specif., a thick covering, as of 
added ‘canvas, laid on a floor on which wrestlers contend 
in order to protect them (as, to go to the mat with a person, 
to meet him in a contest of wrestling, or, fig., in active con- 
tention as over a matter at issue); also, a sack made of 
matting, as for coffee or sugar; also, a thickly growing or 
thick and tangled mass, as of hair or weeds.—mat}, v.: 
’ . b] | 
matted, matting. 1. tr. To cover with or as with mats or 
matting; cover with an entangled mass (as, “‘This vine . . . 
has clothed and matted with its many branches the four 
walls”: J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” xv.); also, to form into a 
a mat, as by interweaving; entangle in a thick mass (as, 
“willow and cotton-wood trees, so closely interlocked and 
matted together, as to be nearly impassable”: Irving’s 
“Captain Bonneville,” vi.). II. intr. To become en- 
tangled; form tangled masses. 
mat? (mat). [F. mat = G. matt, dull: see mate?.] 1. a. 
Without luster; dull: as, mat gold. IN. n. A mat surface 
or finish, as in metal; also, a tool for producing it.—mat2, 
v. t.; matted, matting. To finish with a mat surface. 
mat? (mat), n. [Origin uncertain: cf. mat}, n., and mat?, n.] 
A more or less wide frame-like piece of pasteboard or other 
material (of gold, white, black, or any color) placed about a 
picture and extending to the outer frame. 
mat-a-dor (mat-a-dér’ or mat’a-dér), n. [Sp., < L. 
mactator, slayer, < mactare, slay: cf. mactation.] The 
man appointed to kill the bull in bull-fights; also, one of the 
principal cards in certain games, as ombre and quadrille. 
ma-ta-ma-ta (mi-ti-md/td), m. [S. Amer.] A fresh- 
water turtle, Chelys matamata (or fimbriata), of Guiana and 
Brazil, having a brown ; 
carapace covered with 
pyramidal eminences. 
match! (mach), n. [OF. : 
meiche (F. méche); origin £6%0:% 
uncertain.] The wick of a Yu 
candle or lamp{; now, a 
wick, cord, or the like, 
prepared to burn at a 
uniform rate, used to fire 
cannon, etc.; also, the ma- A 
terial from which such matches are made; also, a splinter 
of wood or a piece of cord, cloth, paper, or the like, dipped 
in melted sulphur, so as to be readily ignited by the use of a 
tinder-box (now only hist.); a similar article burned for 
fumigation; also, a short, slender piece of wood or other 
material tipped with a chemical substance which produces 
fire when rubbed ona rough or chemically prepared surface, 
or, in the earlier forms, when brought into contact with a 
chemical reagent. 
match? (mach), n. [AS. gemecca, mate, fellow: see make}. 
A mate, as a husband or wife; one’s equal in age, station, 
etc.t; an opponent} or rivalf; one able to cope with another 
as an equal (as, to meet one’s match); a person or thing that 
equals another in some respect (as, “a period which . . . 
has not had its match in the history of the world e Galt $s 
“Annals of the Parish,” 1.); a person or thing that is an 
exact counterpart of, or that corresponds to or closely resem- 
bles, another (as, a pair of horses that are good matches) ; 
also, a corresponding or suitably associated pair; also, an 
engagement for a contest or game; the contest or game a 
self; also, a matrimonial compact or alliance (as, We a 
“projected a match between him and a gentleman’s daug ter 
in the next county”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Oct. 


[L. masturbatio(n-), 
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11); hence, a person considered with regard to suitability 
as a partner in marriage (as, “the richest match in Rome”’: 
Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 9); also, an agreement}, compactf, 
or bargainf (as, “A match! ’tis done”: Shakspere’s “Taming 
of the Shrew,” v. 2. 74).—match?, v. I. tr. To bring into 
association or codperation{; mate} or couplet; also, to unite 
in marriage (esp. with reference to the fitness or unfitness of 
the union); procure a matrimonial alliance for (a son, 
daughter, ee ; also, to place in opposition or conflict; 
arrange a match or contest between or for; also, to compare 
with respect to superiority (as, “Chorus Hymeneal, Or 
triumphal chant, Matched with thine would be all But an 
empty vaunt”: Shelley’s “To a Skylark,” 68); also, to pair 
as adversaries or competitors, or provide with an adversary 
or competitor, of equal power (as, the antagonists were well 
matched); also, to pair or assort (persons or things) with a 
view to equality or correspondence; arrange in a suitable 
pair or set; also, to adapt, or make to correspond (as, ‘“To 
match our spirits to our day And make a joy of duty”: 
Whittier’s “Our River’); fit together, as two things; also, 
to furnish with a match; procure or produce an equal to (as, 
to match this scenery you must go a long distance); also, to 
obtain or supply a counterpart of or something similar to 
(a color, pattern, fabric, etc.); also, to encounter as an adver- 
sary with equal power; prove a match for (as, no one could 
match him as a swordsman); also, to equal, or be equal to 
(as, “The event does not ... match the expectation’: 
C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xxxvi.); also, to be the match or 
counterpart of (as, the color of the skirt does not match 
that of the coat); correspond to (as, “‘With mien to match the 
morning And gay delightful guise’: A. E. Housman’s 
“Shropshire Lad,” xlii.). If. intr. To ally one’s self in 
marriage; also, to be equal or suitable; correspond; be of 
corresponding size, shape, color, pattern, etc. 
match-a-ble (mach/a-bl), a. That may be matched. 
match=board (mach’/bord), n. A board which has a tongue 
cut along one edge and a groove in the opposite edge: used in 


making floors, 
a \\ 
\ 
MOOR AAS 


board fitting 
Match-boards. 


into the groove 
Ofsthernext. 
—match’s 
board, v. tl. 
To cover or 
supply with match-boards. 

match-er (mach/ér), n. One who matches. 

match-less (mach’les), a. Having no match or equal; 
peerless: as, “matchless courage’ (De Quincey’s “English 
Mail-Coach,” i.); “the matchless symmetry of his form” 
(H. Melville’s ‘““Typee,” xvii.).—match/less-ly, adv. 

match-lock (mach/lok), n. An old form of gun-lock in 
which the priming was ignited by a slow-match; also, a 
musket with such a lock. 

match=mak-er! (mach/ma/kér), 
matches for burning. 

match=mak-er? (mach’ma/kér), n. One who makes, or 
seeks to bring about, matrimonial matches; also, one who 
makes or arranges matches for contests, etc.—match/= 
mak/ing, n. and a. 

match=play (mach’/pla), n. In golf, play in which the score 
is reckoned by counting the holes won by each side. Cf. 
medal-play. 

match=safe (mach/saf), n. A box made of incombustible 
material, for holding matches for use. 

match-=stick (mach/stik), n. A stick or slender piece of 
wood of which a match is made. 

match=wood (mach/wid), n. Touchwood}; also, wood 
suitable, or cut ‘into pieces of the proper size, for matches; 
hence, splinters. 

mate! (mat), n. [ME. mate = MLG. mate D. maat, 
mate; appar. orig. meaning ‘messmate,’ and akin to E. 
meat.] A habitual associate; a comrade; a partner; also, 
a suitable associate, or an equal or match (archaic: as, “I 
know you proud to bear your name, Your pride is yet no 
mate for mine,” Tennyson’s ‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere’); 
also, husband or wife, esp. one who is a fitting or worthy 


n. One who makes 
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mate 


partner; one of a pair of mated animals; hence, one joined 
with another in any pair; a counterpart; also, an officer of a 
merchant vessel who ranks next below the captain or master 
(called first mate, second mate, etc., when there are more 
than one on a ship); also, an assistant to a warrant-officer 
or other functionary on a ship; in the U. S. navy, one who 
ranks above a chief petty officer and below a warrant-officer, 
and who is regarded as occupying the status of both an officer 
and an enlisted man (also used with a qualifying term, as in 
boatswain’s mate, gunner’s mate, etc., as a title for certain 
petty officers).—mate’, v.;. mated, mating. I. tr. To 
join as a mate or as mates; match or marry; pair, as animals; 
also, to join suitably, as two things; sometimes, to treat as 
comparable, as one thing with another; also, to vie or cope 
with (obs. or rare: as, “In speed His galley mates the flying 
steed,” Scott’s “Lord of the Isles,” i. 12). TL intr. To 
associate as a mate or as mates; marry (as, ‘“‘She’s above 
mating with such as I”: Hardy’s “Return of the Native, 
i. 2); pair; sometimes, to consort; keep company; also, to 
claim equality (with: archaic). 
mate? (mat), v.t.; mated, mating. [OF. F. mater, < OF. mat, 
checkmated, overcome, exhausted (F. mat, dull: see mat?), 
< Pers. mat, helpless: see checkmate.] To defeatf; bafflet; 
daunt}; now, to checkmate.—mate?, n. A checkmate. _ 
ma-te®, ma-té (mi/ta), n. [Sp. mate, prop. the vessel in 
which the beverage is made, < Peruvian mati, calabash.] 
A tea-like South American beverage made from the leaves 
of a species of holly, Ilex paraguayensis, native in Paraguay 
and Brazil; also, the leaves pre- 
pared for infusion; also, the plant 
itself. 
mate-las-sé (mat-la-sa). [F., pp. 
of matelasser, to cushion, < mate- 
las, mattress, cushion: see maf- 
tress.| I. a. Of fabrics, woven 
with a raised pattern, as if quilted. 
II. ». A matelassé fabric, as of 
silk, or of silk and wool. 
mate-less (m§at’les), a. Without 
a mate or companion; also, match- 
lessf or unequaledf. 
mat-e-lote (mat/e-lot, F. mat-lot), 
n. (F., < matelot, sailor.] A dish 
of fish (or meat) cut up and cooked Mate (Ilex paraguayensis). 
with wine, onions, etc. 
ma-ter (ma/tér), mn. [L.: see mother?.] Mother: as, 
“Ffello, mater!’ said the curly-headed Charlie” (Arnold 
Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” ii. 4).—ma/ter-fa-mil/i-as 
(-fa-mil’i-as), m. [L.] The mother of a family. 
ma-te-ri-al (ma-té/ri-al). [LL. materialis, < L. materia, E. 
matter.] ¥. a. Formed or consisting of matter (as, a 
material body; the material world); physical; corporeal; also, 
relating to, concerned with, or involving matter (as, mate- 
rial laws; material force); often, opprobriously, concerned 
or occupied unduly with corporeal things or interests (as, 
“his gross material soul”: Dryden’s “Cymon and Iphigenia,” 
135); also, pertaining to the physical rather than the spiritual 
or intellectual aspect of things (as, material civilization; 
the moral and material downfall of a people); pertaining to 
or affecting man’s physical nature; also, of substantial im- 
port, of much consequence, or important (as, “I flatter 
myself that no material objection can be made to our re- 
quest,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Oct. 14; it is mate- 
rial that we understand the facts); pertinent or essential 
(to: as, “I pass the rest, whose ev’ry race, and name, 
And kinds, are less material to my theme,” Dryden’s 
tr. Virgil’s “Georgics,” ii. 149); specif., of evidence, etc., 
of such significance as to be likely to influence the deter- 
mination of a cause; also, full of matter or sound senset 
(as, “A material fool!” Shakspere’s “As You’ Like It,” iii. 
3. 32); in philos., of or pertaining to matter as distin- 
guished from form. IL, n. The substance or substances 
of which a thing is made or composed; any constituent 
element of a thing; often, anything serving as crude or raw 
matter for working upon or developing (as, ‘the materials of 
seditions,” Bacon’s “Essays,” Of Seditions and Troubles; the 
materials of a history or a drama); also, a textile fabric; 
also, pl., articles of any kind requisite for making or doing 
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something (as, writing-materials).—ma-te/ri-al-ism, 1. 
The philosophical theory which regards matter and its 
motions as constituting the universe, and all phenomena, 
including those of mind, as due to material agencies; also, 
any opinion or tendency based on purely material interests; 
devotion to material rather than spiritual objects, needs, and 
considerations. —ma-te/ri-al-ist, n. An adherent of philo- 
sophical materialism; also, one absorbed in material in- 
terests; one who takes a material view of life.—ma-te’ri- 
al-is/tic, a. Of or pertaining to materialists or materialism; 
characterized by materialism. —ma-te/ri-al-is/ti-cal-ly, adv. 
—ma-te-ri-al/i-ty (-al/i-ti), m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The quality 
of being material; material nature or character; importance 
for the purpose contemplated; also, that which is material; 
something material.—ma-te/ri-al-ize (-iz), v.;  -ized, 
-izing. I. tr. To give material form to; invest with ma- 
terial attributes (as, “If you materialize angels in that way, 
where are you going to stop?” Barrie’s “Auld Licht Idylls,” 
iii.); make physically perceptible; also, to render ma- 
terialistic. IZ. intr. To assume material or bodily form; 
also, to come into perceptible existence; appear (as, “Wang 
vanished from the scene, to materialise presently in front 
of the house”: J. Conrad’s “Victory,” iii. 3); become an 
actual fact.—maste/ri-al-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—ma- 
te/ri-al-ly, adv. With reference to matter or material things; 
physically; also, to a material or important degree, or con- 
siderably (as, ‘‘Mountain’s intelligence . . . materially 
affected the designs of Sir William Johnson”: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” xii.); in philos., with regard to 
matter or substance as distinguished from form.—ma-te/ri- 
al-ness, 7. 
ma-te-ri-a med-i-ca (ma-té/ri-4 med/i-kd). [ML., ‘medi- 
cal material.’] The remedial substances employed in medi- 
cine; also, the branch of medical science treating of these. 
ma-té-ri-el (ma-ta-ré-el), n. [F., ‘material.’] The agegre- 
gate of things used or needed in carrying on any business, 
undertaking, or operation: distinguished from personnel. 
ma-ter-nal (ma-tér/nal), a. [OF. F. maternel, < L. ma- 
ternus, of a mother, < mater, mother.] Of or pertaining to, 
“befitting, having the qualities of, or being a mother; also, 
derived from a mother; related through a mother (as, ‘“‘his 
maternal aunt”: Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” v.).—ma-ter/= 
nal-ly, adv. 
ma-ter-ni-ty (ma-tér/ni-ti), ». [ML. maternitas, < L. 
maternus: see maternal.| The state of being a mother; 
motherhood; also, motherly character; motherliness.— 
maternity hospital, a hospital for the care of women 
during confinement in childbirth. 
mate-ship (mat/ship), n. The.condition or relation of a 
mate; companionship; fellowship. 
mat-ey (ma/ti), n.; pl. mateys (-tiz). Familiar diminu- 
tive of mate!, n.: as, “ ‘Here you, matey,’ he cried to the 
man who trundled the barrow’ (Stevenson’s ‘Treasure 
Island,” i.). 
math! (math), n. [AS. mé&th, akin to mawan, E. mow3.] 
A mowing, or what is gathered from mowing: obs. or prov. 
except in aftermath, etc. 
math? (math), n. Shortened form of mathematics. [Colloq.] 
math-e-mat-ic (math-é-mat/ik). [L. mathematicus (as n., 
mathematica), < Gr. pabnuarixds (as n., pabnuatixh), < 
“dOnua, learning, science, pl. esp. the mathematical sciences, 
< pavOdaver, learn.] I. a. Mathematical. [Now rare.] 
II. n. Mathematics. [Now rare.|—math-e-mat/i-cal, a. 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of mathematics; employed 
in the operations of mathematics; also, having the exactness 
or precision of mathematics.—math-e-mat/i-cal-ly, adv. 
—math/’e-ma-ti/cian (-ma-tish’an), mn. One versed in 
mathematics.—math-e-mat/ics, mn. The science that 
treats of the measurement, properties, and relations of 
quantities, including arithmetic, geometry, algebra, etc.— 
applied mathematics, mathematics in its concrete appli- 
cations, as in astronomy, the various branches of physics, 
the theory of probabilities, etc.—-higher mathematics, 
the more scientifically treated or advanced portions of 
mathematics, embracing all beyond ordinary arithmetic, 
geometry, algebra, and trigonometry.—pure mathemat- 
ics, mathematics as an abstract science, apart from its 
applications. 
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mat-ri-mo-ni-al (mat-ri-m0/ni-al), a. 
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matin 


statin es (OF. F. matin, morning, 
pl., matins - matulinus, of i ing: 
matutinal.) I, n. The mom eee eee 


. ingt (as, “The glow-wor 
shows the matin to be near, And ’gins to i al 
fe Shakepere” Hamlet S gins to pale his uneffectual 


: i. 5. 89); pl., the first of th 
seven canonical hours, or the service for it, properly benaning 


at midnight, sometimes at daybreak (cf. noctur : 
also, the order for public morning cae in hel Tete 
Church; also, a morning song, esp. of a bird (in pl. or sing.: 
poetic: as, “Crowds of larks at their matins hang over,” 
Jean Ingelow’s “Divided,” i; “The sprightly lark’s shrill 
matin wakes the morn,” Young’s “Night Thoughts,” i. 438) 
II. a. Pertaining to the morning or to matins. — mat/i-nal 
(inal), a. [F., < matin.] Matutinal; morning; early; 
also, early-rising. i : 
mat-i-née (mat-i-na’, Brit. mat/i-na), n. [F., < matin 
morning: see matin.] An entertainment, esp. a dramatic 
or musical performance, held in the daytime, usually in the 
afternoon, also, a woman’s house-dress for morning wear. 

mat-ing (ma/ting), m. The act of one who or that which 
mates; a pairing, as of birds.—mat/ing=time, n. 
mat-rass (mat/ras), n. [I. matras; origin uncertain.] In 
chem., a glass vessel with a roundish body and a long neck, 
used for distilling, evaporating, etc. (also called bolt-head) ; 
also, a small glass tube closed at one end, in which a substance 
to be tested is heated. 

ma-tri-arch (ma/tri-irk), n. [L. mater, mother, + E. 
-arch as in patriarch.| A woman holding a position analogous 
to that of a patriarch, as in a family or tribe.—ma-tri- 
ar’/chal (-dr’kal), a. Of or pertaining to a matriarch; _per- 
taining to or characterized by maternal rule or matriarchy. 
—ma-tri-ar/chal-ism, n.—ma-tri-ar/chate (-kat), 7. 
A matriarchal system or community.—ma/tri-ar-chy (-ki), 
m.; pl. -chies (-kiz). The matriarchal system; a form of 
social organization, as in certain primitive tribes, in which the 
mother (not the father) is head of the family, and in which 
descent is reckoned in the female line, the children belonging 
to the mother’s clan. 

mat-ri-cal (mat/ri-kal), a. Pertaining to a matrix. 

mat-ri-ca-ri-a_ (mat-ri-ka/ri-4), ». [ML. (named with 
reference to reputed medicinal virtues), < LL. matriz, 
womb, E. matriz.] The plant feverfew (now chiefly in 
‘matricaria camphor,’ a camphor obtained from the oil of 
feverfew); also, any plant of the asteraceous genus Matri- 
caria (orig. including feverfew), as M. inodora, native in 
Europe and naturalized in North 
America, or M. chamomilla, the 
German camomile; also, the 
dried flower-heads of M. chamo- 
milla, used medicinally. 

mat-ri-ces (mat/ri-séz), n. Plural 
of matrix. 

mat-ri-cide (mat’ri-sid), n. [L. 
matricida, matricidiwum, < mater, 
mother: see -cide.] One who 
kills his mother; also, the act of 
killing one’s mother. —mat/ri-ci- 
dal (-si-dal), a. 

ma-tric-u-lant (ma-trik’g-lant), 
m. One who matriculates; a 
candidate for matriculation. 


v.; -lated, -lating. [ML. matricu- 
latus, pp. of matriculare, < LL. ; 
matricula, dim. of matrix, public Flowering Plant of Matricaria 


_ y 5 (M. inodora). — a, ray-flower; 
register, list, roll: see matrix.] >, disk-flower; c,achenium. 


I. tr. To enroll, or admit to ; 
membership and privileges by enrolling, esp. in a col- 
lege or university. IL. intr. Tobe matriculated: as, ‘““Tom 
Brown ... went up to matriculate at St. Ambrose’s 
College, Oxford” (Hughes’s “Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
Introd.).—ma-tric/u-late, n. One who has been matricu- 
lated.—ma-tric-u-la/tion (-la/shgn), n. A matriculating, 
or a being matriculated; enrolment or admission as a mem- 
ber, esp. in a college or university. —ma-tric/u-la-tor, 7. 
[L. matrimonialis. | 
Of or pertaining to matrimony; nuptial; connubial.—mat- 
ri-mo/ni-al-ly, adv. 
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matines, fem. mat-ri-mo-ny (mat/ri-m-ni), n. [OF. matrimonie, matri- 


moine, < L. matrimonium, < mater, mother.] The rite 
or ceremony of marriage; also, the married state; wedlock; 
also, a game of cards, played by any number of persons; 
the combination of a king and a queen in this and certain 
other games. 
ma-trix (ma/triks), .; pl. matrices (mat/ri-séz) or matrizes. 
[L., breeding animal, LL. womb, source, also public register, 
<_L. mater, mother.] The womb; also, that which gives 
origin or form to a thing, or which serves to inclose it; specif., 
a mold for casting type-faces; also, the rock in which a 
crystallized mineral is embedded; in anat., a formative 
part, as the corium beneath a nail; in biol., the intercellular 
substance of a tissue. 
ma-tron (ma/tron), mn. [OF. F. matrone, < L. matrona, 
married woman, < mater, mother.] A married woman, 
esp. one of ripe years and staid character or established posi- 
tion; also, a woman in charge of the feminine or domestic 
affairs of an institution or the like.—matron of honor, at a 
wedding, a married woman acting as the principal attendant 
of the bride.—ma/tron-age (-aj), n. The state of being 
a matron; also, guardianship by a matron; also, matrons 
collectively.—ma/tron-al, a. [L. matronalis.] Pertaining 
or proper to a matron; having matronly characteristics. — 
ma/tron-ize, v. ¢.; -ized, -izing. To render matronly; 
also, to chaperon.—ma/tron-ly, a. Like a matron, or 
having the characteristics of a matron (as, ‘“Mrs. Dutton 
was a plain, matronly woman’’: Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” 
v.); also, characteristic of or suitable for a matron (as, “‘her 
... neat matronly attire’: Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice-Told 
Tales,’ The Gentle Boy).—ma/tron-li-ness, n.—ma/tron- 
ly, adv.—ma/tron-ship, n. The condition or position of a 
matron. 
mat-ro-nym-ic (mat-rd-nim/ik), a. and n. 
nymie. 
matt, a.,., and v. See mat?. 
matte (mat), n. [F.; origin uncertain.] In metal., an un- 
finished metallic product of the smelting of certain sulphide 
ores, esp. those of copper; regulus. 
mat-ted! (mat/ed), p. a. Covered with mats or matting 
(as, “Traversing the long and matted gallery, I descended the 
slippery steps of oak”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xi.); 
covered with a dense growth or a tangled mass; also, formed 
into a mat; entangled in a thick mass (as, ‘fa dense and 
matted thicket of willows,’ Irving’s ‘Captain Bonneville,” 
Xxvii.; “matted sandy hair,’ Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” ii. 13); 
also, formed of mats, or of plaited or woven material. 
mat-ted? (mat/ed), p. a. Having a mat or dull finish. 
mat-ter (mat/ér), n. [OF. matere (F. matiére), < L. materia, 
stuff, material, matter, subject.] The substance or sub- 
stances of which physical objects are composed; constitu- 
ent substance or stuff; material; also, a particular kind of 
substance (as, coloring matter); specif., some substance 
excreted by a living body, esp. pus; also, physical or 
corporeal substance in general (whether solid, liquid, or 
gaseous), esp. as distinguished from incorporeal substance 
(as spirit or mind), or from qualities, actions, etc.; whatever 
occupies space; also, the material with which thought, dis- 
course, etc., is concerned; the material or substance of a 
discourse, book, or the like, often as distinguished from the 
form in which it is presented; also, things or something of a 
specified kind or in a specified connection (as, matter of fact; 
matter of accident; matter of record); often, specif., things 
written or printed (as, typewritten matter; printed matter); 
among printers, etc., material for work; copy; also, type 
set up; in the postal service, mail; also, ground, reason, or 
cause (as, “Neither can he that mindeth but his own business 
find much matter for envy,” Bacon’s “Essays,” Of Envy; 
matter of complaint); also, a thing, affair, or business (as, 
“They order, said I, this matter better in France,” Sterne’s 
“Sentimental Journey,” opening line; to remedy the matter; 
a matter of life and death); also, an amount or extent reck- 
oned approximately (as, a matter of ten miles; “the matter 
of a fortnight,’’ Carlyle’s “Past and Present,’ ii. 1); also, 
something of consequence (as, it is no matter); importance 
or significance (as, what matter?) ; in philos., that out. of 
which anything is made; that something which by receiving 
form becomes a substance or thing.—the matter. the 
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trouble or difficulty: as, what is the matter with him? there 
is nothing the matter.—mat/ter, v. I. intr. To suppurate; 
also, to be of importance (as, “What they said matters 
little”: Bret Harte’s “Idyl of Red Gulch’’); signify. II. tr. 
To be concerned about, or heed or mind (obs. or prov. Eng.: 
as, “When two squires lay their heads together, they do not 
much matter law,’ Godwin’s “Caleb Williams, XXxi.); 
also, to care for or like (prov. Eng.).—mat/ter-ful, a. Full 
of matter, pith, or substance, as a book or a writer; pregnant. 
—mat’ter-less, a. Void of matter; immaterial; of no 
consequence.—mat/ter=of=course’, a. Occurring or pro- 
ceeding as if in the natural course of things; also, taking 
things as a matter of course. —mat/ter=of=fact’, a, Ad- 
hering to actual facts; not imaginative or fanciful; prosaic; 
commonplace.—mat/ter-y, a. Purulent. , 
mat-ting (mat/ing), n. [See mat!.] A coarse fabric of 
rushes, grass, straw, hemp, or the like, used for covering 
floors, as a material for wrapping articles, etc.; also, material 
for mats (as, ““We saw a great deal of matting or bass there, 
that the natives make mats of”: Defoe’s “Captain Single- 
ton,” vi.). 

aa (mat/ok), n. [AS. mattuc.] A kind of pick with 
an arm or blade like that of an adz, and commonly with 
another arm opposite either like a narrow ax-blade or ter- 
minating in a point: used for loosening the soil, etc. 

mat-toid (mat/oid), n. [It. mattoide, < matto, mad, < L. 
mattus, intoxicated.] A person of abnormal mentality 
bordering on insanity. 

mat-tress (mat’res), n. [OF. materas (F. matelas); from 
Ar.] A case filled with hair, straw, cotton, etc., usually 
quilted or fastened together at intervals, used as or on a bed; 
also, a framework over which is stretched a sheet of wire 
cloth or a combination of metal strips, etc., often resting 
on springs, used under such a case on a bed; also, a mat or 
mass of interwoven brushwood, poles, etc., used in building 
or protecting dikes and the like. 

mat-u-rate (mat/i-rat), v.; -rated, -rating. [L. maturatus, 
pp. of maturare, ripen, E. mature, v.] 1I.tr. To mature or 
ripen; specif., to cause (a boil, etc.) to suppurate. IQ. intr. 
To mature; specif., to suppurate.— mat-u-ra/tion (-ra/shon), 
nm. (L. maturatio(n-).] The act or process of maturating; 
ripening; suppuration; in biol., the final stages in the de- 
velopment of the ovum or the spermatozoén, characterized 
by a reduction in the number of chromosomes.—mat/u- 
ra-tive (-rd-tiv), a. Tending to maturate; promoting sup- 
puration; pertaining to or characterized by suppuration. 

ma-ture (ma-tir’), @.; compar. maturer, superl. maturest. 
[L. maturus, ripe, timely, early: cf. premature.] Complete 
in natural growth or development, or fully grown, as plant 
and animal forms; ripe, as fruit; fully developed in body or 
mind, as a person; also, brought by time, treatment, etc., 
to the condition of full excellence, as wine, cheese, etc.; also, 
completed, perfected, or elaborated in full by the mind (as, 
mature deliberation; mature plans); also, pertaining to or 
characteristic of full development (as, mature years; a ma- 
ture appearance); in phys. geog., of topographical features, 
exhibiting the stage of maximum development, as in the pro- 
cess of erosion; in com., having reached the limit of its 
time; having become payable or due, as a note. —ma-ture’, 
v.; -tured, -turing. [L. maturare, ripen, < maturus: cf. 
maturate.| I.tr. To make mature; ripen, as fruits; bring 
to full development, as persons, the body or mind, etc.; 
bring to due condition, or age, as wine; complete or perfect 
(as, “She sat maturing this plan”: Galsworthy’s “Patrician,” 
ii. 1). IL. intr. To become mature; ripen; come to full 
development or due condition; in com., to become due, as a 
note.—ma-ture/ly, adv.—ma-ture/ness, n.—ma-tur/er 
(-tir’ér), n.—ma-tu/ri-ty (-ti/ri-ti), n. [L. maturitas.] 
The state of being mature; ripeness; full development; 
perfected condition; in com., the state of being due, or the 
time of becoming due, as of a note. 

ma-tu-ti-nal (ma-titi-nal or mat-i-ti/nal), a. [L. matuti- 
nalis, < matutinus, of or in the morning, < M. atuta, ancient 
Italian goddess of dawn.] Pertaining to or occurring in the 
morning (as, “A thundering sound of cowhide boots on the 
stairs announced that Sol’s matutinal toilet was complete”: 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xiii.); early in the day; 
also, early-rising.—ma-tu/ti-nal-ly, adv. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 
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mat-u-tine (mat/i-tin), a. Same as matutinal. 

mat-zos (mit’sds), n. pl. Same as matzoth. ‘i 

mat-zoth (mat’soth), n. pl. [Heb. matstsdth, pl. of matstsah, 
cake of unleavened bread.] Cakes of unleavened bread, 
eaten by Jews at the Passover. , 

maud (mAd), n. [Origin uncertain.] A gray woolen plaid 
worn by shepherds and others in southern Scotland (as, 
“The huntsmen, though hardy . . . twitched their mauds, 
or Lowland plaids, close to their throats”: Scott’s “Castle 
Dangerous,” vii.); also, a rug or wrap of like material, used in 
traveling. 

maud-lin (mad/lin), a. [From Maudlin, for Magdalen 
(Mary Magdalene), often represented in art as weeping: see 
magdalen.| Weeping or tearful (obs. or archaic); hence, 
tearfully or weakly emotional or sentimental (as, maudlin 
pathos; maudlin effusions; “Is this a time... for a 
maudlin universal sympathy?” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert 
Elsmere,” xii.); often, tearfully or emotionally silly from 
drink (as, the maudlin stage of drunkenness; “It is but 
yonder empty glass That makes me maudlin-moral,” 
Tennyson’s “Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,” 208). 
—maud/lin-ly, adv.—maud/lin-ness, n. a 

mau-gre (m4/gér), prep. [OF. maugre (F. malgré), orig. 
n., ill-will, spite, < mal (< L. malus), ill, + gre, E. gree?.] 
In spite of; notwithstanding: as, “But, maugre all these 
hardships, they pursued their journey cheerily” (Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker’s New York,” vii. 4). [Archaic.] 

maul (mal), ». [Another spelling of mall.] A heavy ham- 
mer or beetle, as for driving piles; also, a heavy club or 
mace (obs. or hist.).—maul, v.¢. To beat with or as witha 
maul; split with a maul and a wedge, asa rail (U. S.); hence, 
to beat and bruise; handle or use roughly; injure by blows 
or other violence (as, ‘‘He seized the gunwale, but the knives” 
of our rowers so mauled his wrists that he was forced to quit 
his hold”: H. Melville’s ““Typee,” xxxiii.); fig., to criticize 
severely or injuriously.—maul’er, 7. 

maul-stick (mal/stik), n. See mahlstick. 

mau-met, mam-met (m4/met, mam/et), n. [OF. mahumet, 
idol, orig. Mahomet or Mohammed: cf. Mahound.] An 
idolf; also, an image, effigy, or puppet (now prov. Eng.). 
—mau/met-ry, mam/met-ry, n. Idolatry. [Obs. or 
archaic. | 

maun (man), v. auz. [= mun.] Must: as, “Folk maun do 
something for their bread” (Burns’s “Death and Doctor 
Hornbook,” 71). [Sc.] 

maund! (mand), n. [AS. mand = D. mand.] A basket; 
a hamper: as, “A thousand favours from a maund she 
drew” (Shakspere’s “‘Lover’s Complaint,” 36). [Now prov. 
Eng. and Sc.] 

maund? (mand), n. [Hind. and Pers. man.] A unit of 
weight in India and other parts of Asia, varying greatly 
according to locality: in India, from about 25 to 82.286 
pounds (the latter being the ‘government maund’). 

maun-der (man/dér), v. 7. [Origin obscure.] To grumble, 
mutter, or mumble (now prov. Eng. and Sc.); also, to talk 
in a rambling, foolish or imbecile way (as, “I don’t see how 
you all can bear to listen to that man’s maundering!” Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xliii.); also, to move, go, or act in 
an aimless, confused manner.—maun/der-er, 7. 

maun-dy (man/di), n. [OF. mande, < L. mandatum, a 
command, mandate: see John, xiii. 5, 14, 34.] An old 
ceremony of washing the feet of a number of poor people, 
performed as a religious rite, as by a sovereign or an ecclesi- 
astic, on the Thursday before Good Friday; also, alms dis- 
tributed at the ceremony or on this day.—Maundy Thurs- 
day, the Thursday before Good Friday. 

mau-so-le-um (m4-s6-lé/um), n.; pl. -lewms, L. -lea (-lé/a).’ 
[L., < Gr. pavowdeiov, < Matowdos, Mausolus.] [cap.] 
A magnificent tomb erected at Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor, 
for Mausolus, king of Caria, by his queen, Artemisia, about 
350 B.C. (ranking as one of the seven wonders of the world: 
see phrase under wonder, n.); hence [l. c.], any stately 
edifice erected as a burial-place, as for a person or for the 
members of a family; a magnificent tomb.—mau-so-le/- 
an, a. 

mauve (mov), n. [F., orig. mallow, < L. malva, E. mallow.) 
A purple dye obtained from aniline; also, the color produced 
by it; a delicate, pale purple. 


mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, aggny, int, dnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; zu, then; y, you; 


maverick 


-mav-er-ick (mav/e-rik), 
Bet Texas cattl 

* cattle. n cattle-raising regions, an animal fo i 

an owner's brand, esp. a calf separated from its es TO Ss 

ma-vis (ma/vis), n. [OF. F. mauris; origin uncertain. ] 
The European song-thrush, T’urdus musicus: as, “Merr 
it is in the good greenwood } : a 
Shey (Se . oT : ood, When the mavis and merle are 
= Na cott's “Lady of the Lake,” iv. 12). [Now poetic 

ma-vour-neen (ma-vér/nén), n. 
ae ae 

maw (ma), 7. [AS. maga = D. maag = G. magen = 
magi, maw.] The stomach; also, the eet doce or Ae 
as concerned in devouring: now chiefly of animals or in 
mae Ge o ' 

mawk (mak), n. “[ME. mawke, maggot; from Scand.: cf 
Icel. madhkr. | _ A maggot (now Sc. and north. Eng.); also 
a whim or foolish fancy (north. Eng.); also, a squeamish or 
fastidious person (north. Eng.). 

maw-kin (ma/kin), n. See malkin. 

mawk-ish (ma/kish), a. [From mawk.] Slightly sick (now 
‘prov.); also, sickish or slightly nauseating (as, “If I would 
drink water, I must quaff the mawkish contents of an open 
-aqueduct”’: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 8); sickly; 
also, characterized by sickly sentimentality. —mawk/ish-ly, 
adv.— mawk’ish-ness, n. 

maw-worm (mé/wérm), n. A worm infesting the maw or 
. stomach; [cap.] (from a character so named in Bickerstaffe’s 
play, “The Hypocrite,” 1768) a hypocritical pretender to 
sanctity. 

makx-il-la (mak-sil’/a), n.; pl. mavillz (-é). 


Ur. mo muirnin.] My 


[L., a dim. form 


akin to mala, cheek-bone, jaw.] A jaw or jaw-bone, esp. a 
bone of the upper jaw; also, one of the paired appendages 
immediately behind the mandibles of insects and other ar- 
thropods, usually serving as accessory jaws.—max-il-la-ry 
Of or pertaining to 


— (mak’si-la-ri). [L. mavillaris.] 1 a. 
a jaw, jaw-bone, or maxilla. 
II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A max- 
illa or maxillary bone. 
max-im (mak/sim), n. [ML. 
maxima, lit. ‘greatest’ (proposi- 
| tion or sentence), fem. of L. 
| mazrimus: see maximum.] An 
: axiom}, or self-evident proposi- 
tiont; also, an expression, esp. 
an aphoristic or sententious one, 
of a general truth (as, “the trite 
maxim that every Englishman’s 
house is his castle’: Lecky’s 
“Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Cen- 
tury,” viii.); also, a sententious 
rule or precept as to conduct (as, “that maxim of the 
heathen, ‘Enjoy the present, trust nothing to the future’ ”: 
J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xxix.); also, a principle of con- 
duct (as, “My maxim is to obey orders”: Cooper’s “Two 
Admirals,”’ xix.). 
max-i-mal (mak/si-mal), a. 
mum; greatest possible; 


Inferior Maxillary or Lower 
Jaw-bone of Man. — A, symphy- 
sis of the lower jaw; 3B, angle of 
jaw; C, body, or horizontal 
ramus; D, coronoid process; 
E, ascending ramus; F, condyle. 
The concave line between D and 
F is the condyloid notch. 


Pertaining to or being a maxi- 
highest.—Max/i-mal-ism, 1. 
[Sometimes /. c.] The doctrines, methods, or procedure of 
- Maximalists. Max/i-mal-ist, n. [Sometimes J. c.] In 
Russian politics, a member of an extremist or more radical 
group or faction of socialists, as of a faction of the Social 
Revolutionary party, or of the Social Democratic party 
(in which case equivalent to Bolshevik) (see Bolshevik, n.)3 
hence, a member of a similar group or faction elsewhere. 
Cf. Minimalist. —max/i-mal-ly, adv. ; 
max-im-ist (mak/sim-ist), ». A maker or user of maxims. 
max-im-ite (mak/sim-it), ». [From Hudson Maxim (born 
1853), American inventor.] A powerful explosive consist- 
ing largely of picric acid. : dy 
max-i-mize (mak/si-miz), v. ¢.; -mized, -mizing. EL. 
maximus, greatest: see maximum.] To increase to the 
_ greatest possible amount or degree; also, to magnify to the 
utmost in estimation or representation. — max’i-mi-za/tion 
(-mi-za/shon), n.—max’i-miz-er (-mi-zér), 2. 
max-i-mum (mak/si-mum). [L., neut. of maximus, great- 
est, superl. of magnus, great: see magnitude. | Laonsepl 
-mums or -ma (-mi). The greatest quantity or amount 


(variable) d as d or j, s as 


nm. [Said to be named from Samuel | 
e€-raiser who neglected to brand his | 
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s or sh, t as t or ch, g as 2 OF zh; | 
4, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


mayhap 


possible, assignable, allowable, etc.; the highest amount, 
value, or degree attained or recorded: opposed to minimum. 
II. a. That is a maximum; greatest possible; highest; 
also, pertaining to a maximum or maximums. 

may! (ma), v.; pres. 1 may, 2 mayest or mayst, 3 may, pl. 
may; pret. might. [AS. mzg, 1st and 3d pers. sing. pres. 
ind. (pret. meahte, mihte) of magan OHG. magan (G. 
méogen) = Icel. mega = Goth. magan, be able: cf. main?, 
n., and might?.] A.t intr. To be able; have power. 
B. auxiliary. Used to express (1) ability or power (more 
commonly can); (2) possibility, opportunity, or permission: 
as, you may enter; (3) wish or prayer: as, may you live long; 
(4) contingency, esp. in clauses expressing condition, con- 
cession, purpose, result, etc. 

May? (ma), n. [OF. F. mai, < L. Maius, May; commonly 
associated with the goddess Maia, mother of Mercury.] 
The fifth month of the year, containing 31 days; fig., the 
early part or springtime, as of life (as, “the May of my years”: 
Sidney’s “‘Astrophel and Stella,” xxi.); the prime; also, the 
festivities of May Day (as, “I’m to be Queen o’ the May, 
mother”: Tennyson’s ‘“May Queen,” 4); also [cap. or l. ¢.], 
the hawthorn, or its blossoms (as, “blossoms red and white 
of fallen May’?: M. Arnold’s ‘‘Thyrsis”).—May Day, the 
first day of May, long celebrated with various festivities, as 
the crowning of the May-queen, dancing round the May- 
pole, etc., and in recent years often marked by socialist 
demonstrations in various countries. —Mlay?, v.71. [Alsol.c.] 
To celebrate May Day; take part in the festivities of May 
Day or the pleasures of May: chiefly in Maying, ppr. Cf. 
Maying, n. 

may? (ma), n. [AS. még, akin to mxgden, E. maiden.] A 
maiden: as ‘For ill beseems in a reverend friar, The love of a 
mortal may” (Peacock’s ‘(Nightmare Abbey,” vi.). [Archaic 
or prov. | 

ma-yal (mi/yd), n. [Skt. ma@ya@.] In Hindu philos., 
illusion or deceptive appearance. 

Ma-ya? (mi/yi), m. A member of an aboriginal people of 
Yucatan which had attained a relatively high degree of 
civilization at the time of the discovery of America; also, 
the language of the Mayas. —Ma-yan (mia/yan), a. and n. 

May=ap-ple (ma/ap’1), m. An American perennial berberi- 
daceous herb, Podo- = 
phyllum peltatum, 


bearing an edible, 
yellowish, egg- 
shaped fruit; also, 
the fruit. Cf. podo- 
phyllum. 
May=bas-ket (ma/- 
bas’ket), n. A bas- 


ket of flowers, candy, 
or the like, hung on 
the outer knob of a 
house-door, or other- 
wise surreptitiously 
left for the recipient, 
as a May Day com- 
pliment or remem- 
brance. 

may-be (ma’bé), adv. It may be; perhaps: as, ‘Well, 
maybe it’s right you are” (Synge’s ‘“Tinker’s Wedding,” ii.). 

May=bee-tle (ma/bé/tl), n. A cockchafer; also, a June-bug 
(Lachnosterna). 

May=bug (ma/bug), nm. A May-beetle. 

May=bush (ma/bush), n. The hawthorn. 

May=day (mi/da), n. See May Day, under May?, n. 

May=dew (mi/di), n. The dew of May, or of May Day, 
popularly reputed to have extraordinary virtue for beautify- 
ing the complexion and for medicinal and bleaching purposes. 

May-flow-er (ma/flou’ér), n. Any of various plants whose 
flowers blossom in May: applied in England to the hawthorn, 
cowslip, etc., in the U. S. chiefly to the trailing arbutus. 

May=fly (ma/fli), n.; pl. -flies (-fliz). An ephemerid; also, 
a caddis-fly. 

may-hap (ma-hap’ or ma/hap), adv. [For i# may hap.] 
Perhaps: as, “I’m going to the Hall Farm, but mayhap I 
may go to the school after” (George Eliot’s ‘Adam Bede,” 
xx.). Also may-hap/pen. [Archaic or prov.] 


the flower-bud with the 


May-apple. — a, id. 
bractlets; 6, a stamen; ¢, the pistil; 
fruit; e, the fruit cut longitudinally. 


d, the 


o, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


mayhem 


may-hem (mi/hem), n. [= maim, 7.] In law, the crime 
of Pefalently inflicting upon a person a bodily hurt such as 
renders him less able to defend himself or to annoy his 
adversary. - 

May-ing BEREAN n. [Also J. eal _ The celebration of May 
Day; participation in May festivities or leasures. au 

may-on-naise (mi-9-naz’, F, ma-yo-ndz), n. [F.; origin 
uncertain.] A sauce composed of yolks of eggs beaten with 
olive-oil until thick, and seasoned with vinegar or lemon- 
juice, salt, pepper, etc.; also, a dish dressed with this sauce. 

may-or (ma/or or mar), n. [OF. F. maire, < L. major, 
greater: see major.] The principal officer of a municipality; 
the chief magistrate of a city or borough.—may/or-al, a. 
Of or pertaining to a mayor.—may/or-al-ty (-al-ti), n.; pl. 
-ties (-tiz). [OF. mairalte.] The office of a mayor, or the 
period of his service.—may/or-ess, n. The wife of a mayor. 
—may/or-ship, 7. ; 

May=pole (ma/pdl), n. [Alsol.c.] A high pole, decorated 
with flowers or ribbons, for the merrymakers to dance round 
at May Day (or May) festivities; fig., a tall, slender person 
(as, “the daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, talkative 
may pole”: Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” i. 2). 

may=pop (ma/pop), m. [Origin uncertain.] The edible 
fruit of a passion-flower, Passiflora incarnata, or the plant 
itself. [Southern U. S.] 

May=queen (ma/kwén’), n. A girl or young woman crowned 
with flowers and honored as queen in the sports of May Day 
(or May): as, “The May Queen” (the title of a poem by 
Tennyson). 

may-thorn (ma/thérn), n. The hawthorn. 

May=time (ma/tim), n. The season of May. 

may-weed (ma/wéd), n. [Cf. AS. megtha, mayweed.] 
An asteraceous plant, Anthemis cotula, native in Europe 
and Asia, and naturalized in America, having pungent, ill- 
scented foliage, and flower-heads with a yellow disk and 
white rays. 

maz-ard (maz/ard), n. [From mazer.] A mazerj; also, 
the head, or the face (archaic: as, ‘knocked about the 
canon with a sexton’s spade,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
W i OM). 

maz-a-rine (maz-a-rén’), n. [Perhaps from Cardinal Maza- 
rin (1602-61).] A deep, rich blue. Also maz-a-rine/= 
blue’. 

Maz-da-ism, Maz-de-ism (maz/da-izm, maz/dé-), n. [Cf. 
Ormazd.| The religion of ancient Persia; Zoroastrianism. 
—Maz/da-ist, Maz/de-ist, n. 

maze (maz), v. t.; mazed, mazing. [ME. masen: cf. AS. 
amasod, pp., and E. amaze, also Norw. masa, be busy, pore, 
refl. begin to dream.] To stupefy or daze (as, “Finding This 
tumult ’bout my door . . . It somewhat maz’d me’: Jon- 
son’s “Alchemist,” v. 5); also, to bewilder or confuse. 
[Chiefly archaic or prov.]|—maze, n. A state of bewilder- 
ment, or of confusion of thought (as, “I have not as yet seen 
one hundredth part of its [London’s] curiosities, and I am 
quite in a maze of admiration”: Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” May 31); also, a structure or place containing a 
confusing network of intercommunicating paths or passages, 
as of paths bordered by high hedges in a park or garden 
(as, the maze at Hampton Court in England); a labyrinth; 
hence, any complicated or tortuous assemblage or arrange- 
ment, as of streets, buildings, etc. (as, “Bath was then a 
maze of only four or five hundred houses”: Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” iii.); a confusingly intricate state of things; 
also, pl., the windings of a labyrinth or the like (as, “He 
turned short into one of the mazes of the wood’’: Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” xv.); the intricacies of any complicated 
matter or state of things (as, the mazes of metaphysics, or of 
a tale of mystery); also, sing., a winding movement, as in 
dancing (as, “Here would the good Peter . . . watch the 
mazes of the dance’: Irving’s ““Knickerbocker’s New York,” 
vii. 2).—maze/ment, n. 

ma-zer (ma/zér), n. [OF. masere, masre, kind of wood, cup; 
from Teut.; cf. G. maser, knot or curl in wood, Icel. mosurr, 
maple.] A kind of ornamental wood, probably maple, used 
for making drinking-cups, etc.f; also, a drinking-cup or 
bowl, orig. one made of this wood, formerly in use. 

maz-i-ly (m4/zi-li), adv. In a mazy manner; with intricate 

windings. —maz/i-ness, n. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 
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meager 


ma-zu-ma_ (ma-zé/ma), m. [Origin obscure.] Money. 
(Slang. ] : 3 

ma-zur-ka (ma-zér/ka or ma-zér’-), n. [Pol.]. A lively 
Polish dance in moderately quick triple rhythm, also, a piece 
of music for, or in the rhythm of, this dance. Biss 

maz-y (ma/zi), a. Maze-like; full of intricate windings; 
intricate: as, “Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran” (Coleridge’s 
“Kubla Khan’’). 

maz/zard, n. See mazard. 

Mc-. See Mac-. : 

me (mé), pron. [AS. mé, dat. and acc.; from a pronominal 
stem seen also in D. mij, G. mir, mich, Icel. and Goth. mk, 
L. me, Gr. yé, Skt. ma.] Objective case of the pronoun J. 
See I?. 

mea-cock}{ (mé’kok), n. [Origin uncertain.] An effeminate 
person; a weakling; a coward. x 

mead! (méd), n. [AS. meodu = G. met Icel. mjédhr, 
mead; akin to Gr. pév, wine, Skt. madhu, honey.) An 
alcoholic liquor made by fermenting a mixture of honey and 
water; also, any of various non-alcoholic beverages. 

mead? (méd), n. [AS. m#d: see meadow.] A meadow: 
as, “Downward sloped The path through yellow meads’’ 
(Lowell’s “Parting of the Ways,” 35). [Now chiefly poetic. ] 

mead-ow (med/s), n. [AS. m&dw-, in inflectional forms of 
mé&d (see*mead?), akin to D. mat, G. matte, meadow; from 
the root of E. mow®.] A piece of land kept under grass 
which is mowed for use as hay; any piece of grassland, 
whether used for the raising of hay or for pasture; a low, 
level tract of uncultivated ground, as along a river or in 
marshy regions near the sea, producing coarse grass; also, 
land used for or consist- 
ing of meadows. — 
mead/ow=beau’ty, n. 
Any plant of the genus 
Rhexia, esp. R. virgi- 
nica, a low herb with 
showy purple flowers. — 
mead/ow=grass, n. 
Any grass of the genus 
Poa, esp. P. pratensis, 
the blue-grass of Ken- 
tucky.—mead/ow= 
lark’, n. A North 
American bird of the 
genus Sturnella, of the 
blackbird family (Icteri- 
dz), esp. S. magna, 
which is about the size 
of a robin, brownish 
or grayish above, with a yellow breast marked with black. 
—mead/ow=rue’, n. Any plant of the ranunculaceous 
genus T'halictrum, having leaves re- 
sembling those of rue.—mead/ows= 
sweet, m. Any plant of the rosa- 
ceous genus Spirea, esp. S. salici- 
folia, a low shrub with dense pani- 
cles of white or pink flowers; also, 
any plant of the closely related genus 
Filipendula (or Ulmaria).—mead/- 
ow-y (-9-i), a. Pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or consisting of meadow: 
as, “the meadowy land” (W. Morris’s 
“Jason,” vii. 47). 

mea-ger, mea-gre (mé/gér), a. -[OF. 
F. maigre, < L. macer (macr-), lean; 
akin to AS. meger, D. and G. 
mager, lean, and prob. to Gr. naxpés, 
long.] Having little flesh, lean, or 


Meadow-lark (Sturnella magna). 


of 


Flowering Branch 
Male Plant of Meadow-rue 
(Thalicirum polygamum).— 
a, a male flower; b, 


vein (as, ka small, meagre man,” male flower with young 


a fe- 


fruit. 


Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” i. 1; 

“shaggy, meager little ponies,’ Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail,” ii.); also, deficient in quantity or quality, or without 
fullness or richness (as, “The report that first reached us 
through the newspapers was meagre and contradictory,” 
Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” xx.; “the meagre waters of 
Turkey Creek,” G. W. Cable’s “John March, Southerner,” 
lil.; meager fare); scanty; poor; sometimes, maigre (as, 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


a 


meal 


meager soup; “T called for supper, and, it bei 
day, was fain to put up with Bee Smollett’s a Tee 
Gil Blas,” i. 2).—mea/ger-ly, mea/gre-ly, adv.—mea/ s 
ness, mea/gre-ness, 7. at ao 
meal! (mél), n. [AS. melu = D. meel = G. mehl = Icel 
mjol, meal; from a root meaning ‘grind,’ whence also L. 
molere: see mill?.|_ The edible part of any grain (now 
usually excluding wheat) or pulse ground to a (coarse) 
powder and unbolted; specif., in Scotland and Ireland, oat- 
meal; in the U. S., corn-meal, or Indian meal; also, any 
ground ma any substance resembling this. ‘ 
meal? (mél), n. LAS. mél, measure, fixed time, occasion 
meal, = G. mal, time, mahi, meal, = Icel. mal, measure, 
time, meal, = Goth. mél, time: cf. limbmeal.| One of 
the regular repasts of the day, as breakfast, dinner, or 
supper; in general, a repast; also, the food eaten or served 
for a repast. 
meal-ie (mé/li), n. [S. Afr. D. milje, < Pg. milho, millet 
maize, < L. miliwm, millet.] An ear of maize or Indian 
corn; pl., maize. [South Africa.] 
meal-i-ness (mé/li-nes), n. Mealy quality or state. 
meal=time (mél/tim), n. The usual time for a meal. 
meal=worm (mél/wérm), n. The larva of any of certain 
beetles, as Tenebrio molitor, 
infesting granaries, etc., and 
injurious to flour and meal. 
meal-y (mé/li), a.; compar. 
mealier, superl. mealiest. 
Having the qualities of meal; 
powdery; often, soft, dry, 
and crumbly (as, mealy pota- 
toes); also, of the nature of, 
or containing, meal (as, “the 
mealy treasures of the har- 
vest bin’: J. W. Riley’s “A 
Child’s Home—Long Ago’’); 
farinaceous; also, covered 


: : Meal- 
with or as with meal or pow- prose nic 


etemceckensas ic with meal, Beetle. (About twicenatu- 


r (Tenebrio 
with the Adult 


al size.) 
or spotty; pale, as the com- 
plexion; also, mealy-mouthed (as, “I didn’t mince the 
matter with him. I’m never mealy with ’em’”: Dickens’s 
“Hard Times,” ii. 8).—meal/y=mouthed (-moufHd), a. 
Using soft words; esp., unduly soft-spoken; avoiding the use 
of plain terms, as from timidity, excessive delicacy, or 
hypocrisy. — meal/y=mouthed/ness, 7. 
mean! (mén), v.; meant, meaning. [AS. ménan = D. 
meenen = G. meinen, mean; perhaps from the root of E. 
mind.| 1. tr. To have in the mind as an intention or pur- 
pose (often with an infinitive as object: as, “It’s no use wait- 
ing any longer, if you mean to go at all, to-day,” Howells’s 
“Chance Acquaintance,” x.); purpose; also, to intend for a 
particular purpose, destination, etc.; also, to intend to ex- 
press or indicate (as, say what you mean; whom do you 
mean?); also, of words, things, etc., to have as the significa- 
tion; signify; import; denote. II. intr. To be minded or 
disposed; have intentions of some kind: as, he means well. 
mean? (mén), a. [AS. gem&ne = D. gemeen = G. gemein 
= Goth. gamains, common.] Common, or possessed jointly 
(obs. or prov.); also, low in station, rank, or dignity (as, 
“Kings have frequently . . . wished they had been placed 
in the middle of the two extremes, between the mean and the 
great,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 1; “a groom of mean 
rank,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” iii.); inferior in grade, 
quality, or character (as, ““He made it plain to the meanest 
capacity”: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xxxix.); of little 
importance or consequence (as, “the meanest floweret of the 
vale,” Gray’s “Ode on the Pleasure Arising from Vicissi- 
tude”; “Rightly viewed no meanest object is insignificant,” 
Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus,” i. 11); wanting in elevation or 
dignity, as literary style; unimposing or shabby (as, a mean 
abode; mean attire; a mean appearance) ; also, without 
moral dignity, small-minded, or ignoble (as, “the wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind,” Pope’s “Essay on Man,’ 
iv. 282; mean actions or motives); pettily offensive or un- 
accommodating (colloq.); small, humiliated, or ashamed 
(collog.: as, to feel mean over some ungenerous action) ; 
troublesome or vicious, as a horse (colloq.); also, penurious, 
EE ————————————————— 
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stingy, or miserly (as, a man who is mean about money); 
also, in poor physical condition (colloqg.: as, I feel mean 
to-day). 

mean® (mén), a. [OF. meien, moien (F. moyen), < L. 
medianus, being in the middle: see median?.] Occupying 
a middle position or an intermediate place; also, intermedi- 
ate in kind, quality, etc.; intermediate in degree, middling, 
or moderate; also, intermediate in time, or intervening 
(cf. meantime and meanwhile); in math., having a value 
intermediate between the values of other quantities; average. 
—mean noon. See under noon, n.—mean solar time, or 
mean time. See under time, n.—mean sun. See under 
sun?, n.—mean’, n. Something intermediate; that which 
is midway between two extremes; a medium; also, an 
agency, instrumentality, method, etc., used to attain an 
end (now usually in pl.: as, ‘There are no means that I will 
not resort to, to discover this infamous plot,” Marryat’s 
“Peter Simple,” xli.; often with sense and construction of 
sing., as, a means of communication is lacking); also, pl., 
disposable resources, esp. pecuniary resources (as, to live 
beyond one’s means); considerable pecuniary resources (as, 
a man of means); also, sing., in math., a quantity having 
a value intermediate between the values of other quantities, 
esp. the average (‘arithmetical mean’) obtained by adding 
several quantities together and dividing the sum by their 
number; also, either the second or third term of a propor- 
tion of four terms.—by all means, at any cost, or without 
fail (as, ‘I must by all means keep this feast’’: Acts, xviii. 
21); also (in emphasis), certainly (as, go, by all means).—by 
any means, in any way; at all: as, “None of them can by 
any means redeein his brother’ (Ps. xlix. 7).—by no 
means, in no way, or not at all (as, a thing by no means 
certain); also, on no account, or certainly not (as, a practice 
by no means to be recommended). 

mean‘ (mén), v.t. ori. [AS. m&nan: see moan.] To moan 
or lament. [Now Sc. and north. Eng.] 

me-an-der (mé-an/dér), n. [L. mxander, < Gr. palavdpos, 
a winding, orig. the name of a winding river (the Mzander, 
now Mendere) in western Asia Minor, which flows into the 
ZEgean Sea.] A turning or winding, or a winding path or 
course (usually in pl.); sometimes, a circuitous movement or 
journey (as, “Having performed a circuitous meander, we 
regained the stream’: Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” v. 1); 
also, an intricate variety of fret or fretwork.—me-an/der, 
v. t. To proceed by a wind- 


ing course; also, to wander == 
aimlessly (as, ‘“He meandered q [s 
to and fro in the hall, observ- 


ing the manners and cus- 
toms of Hillport society”: 
Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” xiv.).—me- 
an/der-ing-ly, adv.—me-an/drous, a. Meandering; wind- 
ing. 

mean-ing (mé/ning),n. [See mean!.] Intention or purpose 
(archaic: as, “I am no honest man if there be any good 
meaning towards you,” Shakspere’s “King Lear,” i. 2. 190); 
also, that which is intended to be, or actually is, expressed 
or indicated; signification; import; sense; significance.— 
mean/ing, p. a. Intending; also, expressive or significant 
(as, “a meaning look”: Dickens’s “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
ii.).—mean/ing-ful, a. Full of meaning; significant.— 
mean/ing-less, a. Without meaning or significance.— 
mean/ing-less-ly, adv.—mean/ing-less-ness, ”.—mean/- 
ing-ly, adv.—mean/ing-ness, 7. 

mean-ly (mén/li), adv. Ina mean manner; poorly; basely; 
stingily.mean/ness, n. The state or quality of being 
mean; also, a mean act. 

means (ménz), n. pl. See mean’, n. 

meant (ment). Preterit and past participle of mean. 

mean-time, mean-while (mén/tim, -hwil), 7. [For mean 
time, mean while.] The intervening time.—mean/time, 
mean/while, adv. In the intervening time; during the 
interval; at the same time. 

mea-sle (mé/zl), n. [Sing. of measles.] One of the larve 
which produce the disease measles in swine and other animals. 
—mea/sled, a. Infected with measles, as pork; measly. 

mea-sles (mé/zlz),n. (Orig. pl., ME. mesels, maseles, prop. 
the eruptive spots, akin to G. masern, pl., measles, maser, 


Meander. 


co  ————P 


(variable) q as d or j, s as. s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; Ch, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 


/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 


f, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


measly 


spot, OHG. masa, spot; in the last sense, confused with obs. 
mesel, leprous, through F. < L. misellus, dim. of maser, 
wretched.] An acute infectious disease occurring mostly in 
children, characterized by catarrhal and febrile symptoms 
and an eruption of small red spots; rubeola; also, any of cer- 
tain other eruptive diseases, as rubella (‘German measles’); 
also, a disease in swine and other animals caused by the 
larve of certain tapeworms of the genus T znia.—mea’sly 
(-zli), a. Pertaining to or resembling measles; also, infected 
with measles, as an animal or its flesh (as, “measly pork”’: 
Irving’s ‘““Knickerbocker’s New York,” iv. 3); also, wretch- 
edly poor or unsatisfactory (slang). 
meas-ur-a-ble (mezh’iir-a-bl), a. That may be measured; 
also, moderatet.—meas/ur-a-bly, adv. 
meas-ure (mezh/ir), n. [OF. F. mesure, < L. mensura, 
< metiri (pp. mensus), measure: see meter?.] The act 
or process of ascertaining the extent, dimensions, quantity, 
etc., of something, esp. by comparison with a standard; 
also, size, dimensions, quantity, etc., as thus ascertained; 
also, an instrument, as a graduated rod or tape or a vessel 
of standard capacity, for measuring; also, a unit or stan- 
dard of measurement; also, a definite or known quantity 
measured out (as, ‘Anon we’ll drink a measure The table 
round”: Shakspere’s ‘““Macbeth,” iii. 4. 11); also, a system 
of measurement (as, dry measure, liquid measure, long 
measure, etc.: see under dry, liquid, long, etc.); also, any 
standard of comparison, estimation, or judgment (as, ‘‘Some 
. make themselves the measure of mankind’: Pope’s 
“Essay on Criticism,” 453); also, a limit, or an extent or de- 
gree not to be exceeded (as, to know no measure); reasonable 
bounds or limits (as, beyond measure); also, moderationy; 
temperance}; also, a quantity, degree, or proportion (as, 
“Never was from Heaven imparted Measure of strength so 
great,’ Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 1439; ‘Objections 
against Christianity itself are, in a great measure, frivolous,” 
J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 3); also, treatment 
dealt out to a person (archaic: as, “I will not complain... 
of the measure that has been meted unto me,” Galt’s “‘An- 
nals of the Parish,” xviii.); also, rhythmical movement or 
arrangement, as in poetry or music; a particular kind of such 
arrangement; a metrical unit; a bar of music; also, an air 
or melody (poetic); also, a slow, stately dance or dance- 
movement (archaic: as, “‘ ‘Now tread we a measure!’ said 
young Lochinvar,” Scott’s ‘“Marmion,” v. 12); also, an 
action or procedure intended as a means to an end (as, 
“He . . . told what measures he had taken to avert suspi- 
cion”: Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” lv.); specif., 
a legislative bill or enactment; in math.,a quantity contained 
in another quantity some number of times without remainder; 
pl., in geol., beds; strata.—meas/ure, v. ¢.; -ured, -uring. 
[OF. F. mesurer, < L. mensurare, < mensura.| To 
ascertain the extent, dimensions, quantity, capacity, etc., 
of, esp. by comparison with a standard; also, to mark or lay 
off or out, or deal out, with reference to measure (often with 
off or owt); also, to estimate the relative amount, value, etc., 
of, by comparison with some standard; judge of or appraise 
by comparison with something else (as, “Fabiola had meas- 
ured his character; had caught, with her penetrating eye, 
the affectation of his manner, and the cunning of his looks’’: 
Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 8); also, to serve as the measure of 
(as, “the now almost effaced sun-dials.. . . seeming coevals 
with that Time which they measured’: Lamb’s “Old 
Benchers of the Inner Temple’); also, to adjust or propor- 
tion (as, “Bertram carefully measured his own conduct by 
that of his host’: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” li.); also, to 
bring into comparison or competition (as, to measure one’s 
abilities with those of another); also, to travel over or trav- 
erse (as, ‘‘At each stride a mile he measured,” Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,” iv. 25; “She turned back into the room and 
measured its length with a restless step,’’ H. James’s ““Euro- 
peans,”’ i.).—to measure one’s length, to fall or be thrown 
down, or lay one’s self, or lie, at full length.—to measure 
swords, to ascertain that swords are of equal length, as 
adversaries in a duel; hence, to fight with swords; fig., to con- 
tend in battle, debate, etc.—meas/ure, v.7. To take meas- 
urements; also, to admit of measurement; also, to be of a 
specified measure.—meas/ured, p. a. Ascertained or ap- 
portioned by measure; hence, accurately regulated or pro- 
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portioned; often, regular or uniform, as in movement, or 
rhythmical (as, “She hears the measured beating of our 
horses’ hoofs”: De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” i.); in 
the form of meter or verse, or metrical (as, ‘For the unquiet 
heart and brain, A use in measured language lies’: Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoriam,” v.); also, deliberate and restrained 
(as, “He was a master of measured speech’’: Ian Maclaren’s 
“Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” v.).—meas/ured-ly, adv. 
—meas/ure-less, a. Without measure or bounds; un- 
limited; immeasurable: as, ‘‘the measureless prairie” (Long- 
fellow’s ‘Evangeline,’ ii. 3).—meas/ure-less-ly, adv.— 
meas/ure-less-ness, n.—meas/ure-ment, n. The act of 
measuring; also, an ascertained dimension; extent, size, etc., 
ascertained by measuring; also, a system of measuring or of 
measures. —meas/ur-er, n.—meas/ur-ing=worm, n. The 
larva of any geometrid moth: so called because it moves by 
bringing the rear end of the body forward, thus forming a 
loop, and then advancing the front end. 

meat (mét), n. [AS. mete = OHG. maz = Icel. matr 
Goth. mats, food: cf. mast! and mate!.] Food in general, 
esp. solid food (as, meat and drink); also, the edible part of 
anything, as a fruit, nut, etc. (as, ““Thy head is as full of 
quarrels as an egg is full of meat”: Shakspere’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” iii. 1. 25); also, the flesh of animals as used for 
food; esp., the flesh of mammals so used; butcher-meat; 
also, a meal or repast, esp. the principal meal (now only in 
such phrases as ‘at meat,’ ‘after meat,’ etc.).—meat/less, a. 
Without meat; foodless; also, without butcher-meat (as, 
meatless days).—meat/=safe, n. A cupboard with walls of 
wire gauze, perforated zinc, or the like, for keeping food in. 

me-a-tus (mé-a/tus), n.; pl. -tuses, L. -tus. [L., a going, 
passage, < meare,go.] Inanat.,a passage, duct, or opening. 

meat-y (mé/ti), a.; compar. meatier, superl. meatiest. Of 
or like meat; also, abounding in meat; fig., full of substance; 
pithy. 

Mec-ca (mek/a), n. [From Mecca, the Arabian city, birth- 
place of Mohammed, to which the Mohammedans turn in 
prayer and resort in pilgrimage.] The goal of one’s supreme 
desires or aspirations. 


me-chan-ic (mé-kan/ik). [L. mechanicus, < Gr. py- 
Xavikds, < pnxavn, E. machine.| I. a. Mechanical. 
II. nm. One employed in a manual occupation or art; a 


handicraftsman; an artisan; esp., a skilled worker with 
tools or machines.—me-chan/i-cal, a. Pertaining to or 
concerned with manual labor or skill; esp., pertaining to or 
concerned with the use of tools and the like, or the contriv- 
ance and construction of machines or mechanism; having 
to do with machinery; also, exhibiting skill in the use of 
tools and the like, or in the contrivance of machines, etc. 
(as, a mechanical genius); also, belonging to the artisan 
class (now rare); sometimes, mean} or vulgary; also, of 
the nature of a device or contrivance for controlling or utiliz- 
ing material forces, or of a mechanism or machine; acting 
or operated by means of such a contrivance, or of a mecha- 
nism or machine; produced by such means; also, acting or 
performed as if by machinery; without spontaneity, spirit, 
individuality, etc. (as, a mechanical writer or painter; 
“some tedious and mechanical ceremony of devotion,” 
Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” i. 9); also, of or pertaining 
to the material forces of nature acting on bodies or masses; 
belonging or pertaining to the subject-matter of mechanics; 
in accordance with the laws of mechanics; often, pertaining 
to, or controlled or effected by, physical forces that are not 
chemical; physical, as opposed to chemical (as, a mechanical 
mixture: see phrase below); also, explaining phenomena 
as due to mechanical action or the material forces of the uni- 
verse, as philosophical theories or their advocates; subor- : 
dinating what is spiritual to what is material; materialistic; 
also, involving material objects or physical conditions (as, 
to be hindered by mechanical difficulties). —mechanical 
drawing, drawing, as of machinery or structures, done with 
the aid of rulers, scales, compasses, etc.—mechanical 
mixture, a mixture in which the several ingredients have not 
entered into chemical combination, but still retain their 
identity and can .be separated by mechanical means.— 
mechanical powers, the six (sometimes more) simple 
machines. See machine, n.—me-chan/i-cal-ize, v. t.; 
-ized, -izing. To render mechanical. —me-chan/i-cal-ly, 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, 
Glect, agdny, int}, dnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actgr, natjre; ch, chip; g, go; 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


a 


mechanician 


adv. ~me-chan/i-cal-ness, m.—mech-asni-cian (mek-a- 
nish’an), m. A mechanic or artisan (now rare); a skilled 
workman who accompanies the driver of an automobile (as 
during a race) or who attends upon an aéroplane, in order to 
care for or repair the engine, etc.; one versed in the princi- 
ples of machines or skilled in mechanical construction. — 
me-chan/ics, n. The branch of knowledge concerned (both 
theoretically and practically) with machinery or mechanical 
appliances; also, the science dealing with the action of forces 
on bodies and with motion, and comprising kinetics, statics 
and kinematics. ; 
mech-a-nism (mek’a-nizm), nm. [Gr. pnxarh: see machine. | 
The structure, or arrangement of parts, of a machine or sim- 
ilar device, or of anything analogous; also, such parts collec- 
tively; a piece of machinery; the machinery, or the agencies 
or means, by which a particular effect is produced or a pur- 
pose is accomplished; also, machinery or mechanical appli- 
ances in general; also, mechanical execution, as in painting 
or music; technique; also, the theory that everything in 
the universe is produced by mechanical or material forces. 
—mech/a-nist, m. An artisant; a machinist; a mechani- 
clan.—mech-a-nis/tic, a. Pertaining to mechanists or 
mechanism, or to mechanics, or to mechanical theories in 
philosophy, etc. 
mech-a-nize (mek/a-niz), v. t.; -nized, -nizing. To render 
mechanical; turn into a machine or something suggesting a 
machine; operate or perform by or as if by machinery; 
introduce machinery into (an industry, etc.).—mech/a- 
ni-za/tion (-ni-za/shon), n. 
mechano-. Form of Gr. unxar}, machine, used in com- 
bination.—mech-a-no-ther-a-peu-tics (mek”a-nd-ther-a- 
pu’tiks), n. That branch of therapeutics which deals with 
the curative use of mechanical means. —mech/a-no-ther-a- 
peu’tic, a.—mech’a-no-ther/a-py (-ther’a-pi), n. Cura- 
tive treatment by mechanical means.—mech/a-no-ther/a- 
pist, n. 
mé-chant (ma-shin), a. [F.] Malicious; 
naughty; bad.—mé-chante (ma-shint), a. 
méchant. 
Mech-lin (mek/lin) lace. [From Mechlin (Malines), city 
-in Belgium: cf. malines.] 
A fine pillow-lace having 
the pattern outlined by a 
distinct thread. 
me-con-ic (mé-kon/ik), a. 
Gr. pnxwvixds, <  pnKwr, 
poppy.] Pertaining to or 
derived from the poppy: 
as, meconic acid (a crystal- 
line acid obtained from 
opium). 
med-al (med/al), mn. [F. 
médaille, < It. medaglia, 
medal, < L. metallum, E. 
metal.| A flat piece of 
metal, usually circular in E ‘ 
form, bearing an inscription, device, etc., issued to com- 
memorate a person, action, or event, or given to serve as 
a reward for bravery, merit, or the like.—Medal of Honor, 
a medal awarded by Congress, 
or by the President (or a com- 
manding officer representing 
him) in the name of Congress, 
to soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the U. S. who, in action in- 
volving actual conflict with an 
enemy, distinguish themselves 
conspicuously by gallantry and 
intrepidity at the risk of life 
above and beyond the call of 
duty. Cf. Distinguished Service 
Cross and Distinguished Service 
Medal.—med/al, v. t.; -aled or 
-alled, -aling or -alling. To deco- 
rate or honor with a medal.— 
med/al=cup, 7”. A drinking- 
vessel, usually of silver, in which : 
medals or coins are set as part of the decoration.—med/- 


mischievous; 
[F.] Fem. of 


Mechlin Lace. 


Medal-cup. 
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al-ist, med/al-list, n. One versed in medals; also, a 
designer, engraver, or maker of medals; also, one to whom 
a medal has been awarded.—me-dal-lic (mé-dal/ik), a. 
Pertaining to medals; of the nature of a medal. 

me-dal-lion (mé-dal/yon), n. [F. médaillon, < It. meda- 
glione, aug. of medaglia, E. medal.} A large medal; also, 
something resembling this, as a circular or other tablet or 
panel bearing objects or figures in relief, a decorative design 
In a carpet or on a book-cover, or a separate ornament of 
lace, etc.—me-dal/lioned, a. Ornamented with a medallion 
or medallions; formed into a medallion.—me-dal/lion- 
ist, nm. A maker of medallions. 

med-al=play (med/al-pla), n. In golf, play in which the 
score is reckoned by counting the total number of strokes 
taken to complete the round. Cf. match-play. 

med-dle (med/l), v.; -dled, -dling. [OF. medler, mesler 
(F. méler), < ML. misculare, < LL. miscere, mix.] 1} tr. 
To mix; mingle. IE. intr. To mingle in combination, 
union, company, etc.{; also, to join or engage in combatt; 
also, to have to do, or concern one’s self (now rare: as, 
“What measures they took . . . is too long a story to meddle 
with here,” Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” xiii.); now, usually, 
to concern or busy one’s self with or in something without 
warrant or necessity (as, “I will teach them . . . what it is 
to meddle with another man’s concerns,” Cooper’s ‘‘Spy,” 
xii.; “wholly unacquainted with the world in which they 
are so fond of meddling,” Burke’s “Revolution in France,” 
14); interfere.—med/dler, n.—med/dle-some (-sum), a. 
Given to meddling.—med/dle-some-ly, adv.—med/dle- 
some-ness, 7. 

Mede (méd), m. A native or inhabitant of Media, an ancient 
kingdom of Asia, south of the Caspian Sea.—the law of the 
Medes and Persians. See under law3, n. 

me-di-a (mé/di-d), n. Plural of medium. 

me-di-a-cy (mé/di-a-si), n. The state of being mediate. 

me-di-ze-val (mé-di-é/val), etc. See medieval, etc. 

me-di-al (mé/di-al). [LL. medialis, < L. medius, middle: 
see medium.] I.a. Situated in or pertaining to the middle; 
median; intermediate; often, of letters, situated in the 
middle of, or within, a word; also, pertaining to a mean or 
average; average; hence, ordinary. If. n. A medial 
letter; also, a form of a letter used in the middle of a word; 
also, in gram., any of the three Greek voiced mutes, y, 5, B, 
or any of their equivalents, as g, d, b, in other languages (as 
intermediate in sound between the tenues and the aspirates). 
—me/di-al-ly, adv. 

Me-di-an! (mé/di-an). I. a. 
the Medes. II. n. A Mede. 

me-di-an? (mé/di-an), a. [L. medianus, < medius, middle: 
see medium, and cf. mean?.| Situated in or pertaining to 
the middle; medial; specif., noting or pertaining to a plane 
dividing something into two equal parts, esp. one dividing 
an animal into right and left halves; also, noting or pertain- 
ing to the middle number, value, or the like, in a given 
series (as, 4 is the median number in the series 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 
while 5 is the average; median age, that age in a given 
population, which constitutes a point such that the total 
number of persons beyond it and the total number falling 
short of it are equal).—me/di-an-ly, adv. 

me-di-ant (mé/di-ant), n. [It. mediante, < LL. medians 
(-ant-), ppr. of mediare: see mediate.] In music, the third 
tone of a scale. 

me-di-as-ti-num (mé/di-as-ti/num), n.; pl. -na (-na). 
[NL., prop. neut. of ML. mediastinus, in the middle, < L. 
medius, middle: see medium.] In anat., a median septum 
or partition between two parts of an organ, or between two 
paired cavities of the body; esp., the membranous partition 
separating the right and left thoracic cavities, formed of the 
two inner pleural walls, and, in man, in whom these do not 
meet, including also the space between them, which contains 
all the viscera of the thorax except the lungs. —me/di-as- 
ti/nal, a. 

me-di-ate (mé/di-at), v.; -ated, -ating. [LL. mediatus, pp. of 
mediare, divide or be in the middle, < L. medius, middle: 
see medium.] I. intr. To occupy an intermediate place 
or position; esp., to form a connecting link or a transitional 
stage between other things; also, to act between parties in 
order to effect an agreement, compromise, or reconciliation 


Of or pertaining to Media or 
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mediate 


(as, “Bacon attempted to mediate between his friend and the 
Queen”: Macaulay’s “Essays,”’ Lord Bacon). IL tr. To 
effect (a result), convey (a gift), communicate (knowledge), 
etc., as or by an intermediary or medium; also, to bring 
about (an agreement, peace, etc.) between parties by acting 
as mediator; also, to settle (disputes, etc.) by mediation; 
reconcile. —me/di-ate (-dt), a. Intermediate (now rare); 
also, acting through, dependent on, or involving an in- 
termediate agent or agency; not direct or immediate.— 
me/di-ate-ly, adv.—me/di-ate-ness, .—me-di-a/tion 
(-a’shon), n. [LL. mediatio(n-).] Action or relation as 
an intermediary or medium (as, “The visible government 
which God exercises over the world, is by the instrumentality 
and mediation of others”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” 
ii. 5); instrumentality; also, action in mediating between 
parties, as to effect an agreement or reconciliation. —me/di- 
a-tive (-4-tiv), a. Mediating; mediatory. 

me-di-a-tize (mé/di-a-tiz), v. t.; -tized, -tizing. [F. média- 
tiser, or G. mediatisieren, < LL. mediatus, pp.: see mediate. ] 
Orig., under the Holy Roman Empire, to reduce (a prince, 
principality, etc.) from a position of immediate vassalage 
to the empire to one of mediate vassalage; in later times, to 
annex (a principality) to another state (while allowing certain 
rights to its former sovereign).—me/di-a-ti-za/tion (-ti- 
za’shon), 7. 

me-di-a-tor (mé/di-d-tor), n. [LL.] One who mediates; 
esp., one who mediates between parties at variance; some- 
times [cap.], with the, Jesus Christ as mediating between 
God and men (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 5).—me/di-a-to/ri-al (-4-td/ri- 
al), a.—me/di-a-tor-ship, n. The office or function of a 
mediator.—me/di-a-to-ry (-4-td-ri), a. Pertaining to me- 
diation; having the function of mediating.—me/di-a-tress 
(-4-tres), mn. A female mediator. Also me/di-a-trice 
(-tris), me-di-a/trix. 

med-ic! (med/ik). [L. medicus, pertaining to healing, 
medical, asn. a physician, < medert, heal, cure: see meditate, 
and cf. remedy.] I. a. Medical. [Poetic.] II nm. A 
medical practitioner; also, a medical student. [Now 
colloq. ] 

med-ic? (med/ik or mé/dik), n. [L. medica, < Gr. (xéa) 
Mnécxy, ‘Median (grass).’] Any plant of the fabaceous 
genus Medicago, as M. sativa (‘purple medic,’ or lucerne), 
and M. lupulina (‘black medic’), a yellow-flowered herb 
with black pods. 

med-i-ca-ble (med/i-ka-bl), a. [L. medicabilis, < medicare: 
see medicate.] Susceptible of medical treatment; curable. 

med-i-cal (med/i-kal), a. [ML. medicalis, < L. medicus: 
see medic!.] Of or pertaining to the science or practice of 
medicine.—medical jurisprudence, the science which 
treats of the application of medical knowledge to certain 
questions of civil and criminal law. More properly called 
forensic (or legal) medicine.—med/i-cal-ly, adv. 

med-i-ca-ement (med/i-ka-ment or mé-dik/a-), n. [L. 
medicamentum, < medicare: see medicate.| Any curative or 
healing substance.—med/i-ca-men/tal (-men’tal), med/- 
i-ca-men/ta-ry (-td-ri), a. 

med-i-cas-ter (med/i-kas-tér), n. 
L. medicus: see medic}.] 
a quack. 

med-i-cate (med/i-kat), v. t.; -cated, -cating. [L. medicatus, 
pp. of medicare, medicari, < medicus: see medic!.] To 
treat with medicine or medicaments; cure or heal; also, to 
impregnate with a medicinal substance.—med-i-ca/tion 
(-ka’shon), n.—med/i-ca-tive (-ka-tiv), a. Medicinal; 
remedial. 

Med-i-ce-an (med-i-sé/an), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Medici, an illustrious Florentine family of great power and 
wealth which flourished in the 15th and 16th centuries. 

me-di-ci-na-ble (mé-dis/i-na-bl, formerly med/i-si-),a. [OF. 
medicinable. | Medicinal; curative:as, “Some griefs are 
med’cinable, that is one of them, For it doth physic 
love : (Shakspere’s “Cymbeline,” iii. 2. 33). [Archaic.] 

me-di-ci-nal (mé-dis/i-nal), a. (L. medicinalis.] Pertain- 
ing to, or having the properties of, a medicine; curative; 
eee ae ee DE medicinal substances; 

wevnal springs . Melville’s ‘“ p —me- 
di’ei-nal-ly, es lle’s “Typee,” xx.).—me 

med-i-cine (med’i-sin), n. 


[= It. medicastro, < 
A pretender to medical skill; 


[OF. medicine (F. médecine), < 
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medievalism 


L. medicina, < medicus: see medic!.] The art or science of 
restoring or preserving health or due physical condition, as 
by means of drugs, surgical operations or appliances, manipu- 
lations, etc. (often divided into medicine proper, surgery, 
and obstetrics); esp., the art or science of treating disease 
with drugs or curative substances (medicine proper, as dis- 
tinguished from surgery and obstetrics); sometimes, the 
medical profession; also, any substance or substances used 
in treating disease; a medicament; a remedy; now, com- 
monly, a medicament or medicaments taken internally; 
also, a drug or the like used for other than remedial purposes, 
as a love-potion or a poisonf (as, “If the rascal have not 
given me medicines to make me love him, I'll be hanged”: 
Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” ii. 2. 19); also, any object or 
practice regarded by savages as of magical efficacy (as, “They 
[Indian tribe] are firm believers .. . in the power and 
efficacy of charms and amulets, or medicines, as they term 
them”: Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” x.); sometimes, a 
medicine-man (as, ‘‘When they come to learn that you are a 
great medicine, they will adopt you in the tribe”: Cooper’s 
“Prairie,” xxi.).—forensic medicine. Same as medical 
jurisprudence.—med/i-cine, v. t.; -cined, -cining. [OF. 
mediciner (F. médeciner).| To administer medicine to; 
work upon or affect by or as if by medicine. —med/i-cine= 
ball, n. A large, solid leather-covered ball, of considerable 
weight, thrown from one person to another for exercise. 
—med/i-cine=man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. Among savages, 
a man who professes to cure disease and exercise various 
magical or supernatural powers by the aid of ‘medicine.’ 
—med/i-cin-er (-si-nér), n. A physician: as, “It is unbe- 
coming a mediciner of thine eminence to interfere with the 


practice of another” (Scott’s ‘‘Talisman,” xviii.). [Obs. or 
archaic. | 
med/ick, n. See medic?. 


med-i-co (med/i-k6), .; pl. -cos (-k6z). [It. and Sp., < L. 
medicus: see medic!.] A medical practitioner (as, ‘“The 
medico held my chin in the usual way, and examined my 


throat”: Kinglake’s “Eothen,”’ xviil.); also, a medical 
student. [Now colloq. ] 
medico-. Form of L. medicus, medical, used in combina- 


tion. —med-i-co-chi-rur-gi-cal (med/i-kd-ki-rér’ji-kal), a. 
Medical and chirurgical; pertaining to both medicine and 
surgery. —med/i-co-le/gal (-lé/gal), a. Pertaining to medi- 
cal jurisprudence, or to the legal aspects of medical affairs. 
me-di-e-val, me-di-z-val (mé-di-é/val). [L. medius, mid- 
dle, + xvum, age.] I. a. Of or pertaining to, character- 
istic of, or in the style of, the middle ages: as, medieval 
architecture (the most important branch of medieval art, 
comprising a 
Hwmber wor 
styles, includ- 
ing all those 
grouped under 
the collective 
terms Roman- 
esque and 
Gothic, and 
representing a 
continuous de- 
velopment from 
the classical 
Roman to the 
modifications 
wrought by the 
Renaissance, 
and exemplified 
esp. by many 
famous Euro. 
pean churches). 
II. n. One who 
lived in the mid- 
dle ages.—me- 
di-e/val-ism, = 
me-di-z/val- ~= 
ism, nm. TheMedieval Architecture, of the best period. — West 
spirit, practices, front of Amiens Cathedral, France; 13th century. 
or methods of the middle ages; devotion to or adoption of 
medieval ideals or practices; also, a medieval belief, prac- 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; rH, then; y, vou; 


medievalist 


tice, or the like.—me-di-e/valei ; Aer 
One versed in medieval oe sa as me-di-2/val-ist, ee 
: oa ory and affairs; one in sympath 

with the spirit and methods of the middl Nia tard 
medieval.—me-di-e/val-ize, me-di-w/val-ize, ». 1 asone 
-izing. To render medieval; conform to iedie i ee 
ideas, etc.—~me-di-e’val-ly, me-di-a/val-ly, aly. 

me-di-o- (mé/di-5-). Form of L. medius, middle, used in 
combination, as in mediofrontal (in the middle of the frontal 
ee] or forehead), medio-occipital, medioposterior, medio- 

me-di-o-cre (mé/di-d-kér), a. . medi are 
< medius, middle: a re eiee vail een: 
of only moderate excellence; neither good nor a indit: 
ferent; ordinary: as, “a gentleman of mediocre station and 
character” (Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 2); “a person of 
mediocre abilities ” (Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 2). 
—me-di-oc/ri-ty (-ok’ri-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [L. medio- 
critas.] The state or quality of being mediocre; mediocre 
ability or accomplishment; also, a person of but moderate 
ability (as, “A Mediocrity . . . was induced to withdraw, 
and the great name of Wellington supplied his place in 
council”: Disraeli’s “Coningsby,” ii. 1). 

med-i-tant (med’i-tant). [L. meditans (-ant-), ppr.] I. a. 
Meditating; engaged in meditation. II.n. One who medi- 
tates, or gives himself up to meditation. 

med-i-tate (med/i-tat), v.; -tated, -tating. [L. meditatus, 
pp. of meditari, meditate; akin to Gr. péSec@ar, care for, 
think of, pidec@a, intend, devise, and L. mederi, heal, 
cure: see medic. | I. tr. To reflect upon, or consider (now 
rare: as, “Alberti had deeply meditated the remains of Roman 
antiquity,’ Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” i. 3. § 111); 
also, to observe intently (now rare: as, “The ready spaniel 
. . . meditates the prey,” Pope’s ‘Windsor Forest,” 102); 
also, to consider in the mind as something to be done or 
effected (as, “The King struck the blow he had for some 
time meditated’: Lecky’s ‘‘Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” 
viii.); hence, to intend or purpose (as, “He, too, meditated 
a visit to the Captain”: H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” 
XXViii.). II. intr. To engage in thought or contemplation; 
Teflect: as, “He quitted her presence to meditate upon 
revenge” (Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xlvii.).—med-i-ta’tion 
(ta’shon), n. [L. meditatio(n-).] The act of meditating; 
continued thought; reflection; specif., religious contempla- 
tion; also, a written or spoken discourse of a contemplative 
character. —med/i-ta-tive (-td-tiv), a. [LL. meditativus.] 
Given to, characterized by, or indicative of meditation.— 
med/i-ta-tive-ly, adv.—med/i-ta-tive-ness, 7. 

med-i-ter-ra-ne-an (med/i-te-ra/né-an), a. [L. mediterra- 
neus, midland, inland, < medius, middle, + terra, land. ] 
In the midst of an expanse of land; inland; also, surrounded 
by land (as, the Mediterranean Sea); [cap.] of or pertaining 
to the Mediterranean Sea (as, the Mediterranean ports; the 
Mediterranean region or races). 

me-di-um (mé/di-um). [L., neut. of medius, middle, inter- 
mediate, middling: see mid?.] I. n.; pl. mediums or 
media (-&). Something intermediate in nature or degree; 
a middle state or condition; a mean; also, an intervening 
substance, as air, ether, etc., through which a force acts or 
an effect is produced; hence, a pervading or enveloping 
substance; the element in which an organism has its natural 
habitat; fig., one’s environment; surrounding things, con- 
ditions, or influences; also, an agency, means, or instrument 
(as, a newspaper much used as an advertising medium; 
the medium of exchange, or circulating medium, of a country, 
as coins, bank-notes, etc.); hence, instrumentality (asm a 
negotiation was opened through the medium of the ambassa- 
dor, Sam”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xviii.); specif., a 
person serving, or conceived as serving, as an instrument for 
the manifestation of another personality or of some alleged 
supernatural agency (as, a spiritualistic medium); in bact., 
the nutritive substance in or upon which micro-organisms 
are grown for study; in painting, a liquid with which pig- 
ments are mixed for application. TL. a. Intermediate in 
degree, quality, etc.; middling: as, a man of medium size. 
—me/di-um-is’tic, a. Pertaining to 2 spiritualistic me- 

ium.—me/di-um-ship, 7. ; 

Se (med/lir), 7. [OF. medler, meslier, the tree (med- 
lar), < mesle, the fruit, < L. mespilum, < Gr. péomdor, 


(variable) d as d or j, sass 
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meck 


tree and fruit.] A small malaceous tree, Mespilus ger- 
manica, the fruit of which resembles a crab-apple and is not 
edible until in the early stages of decay; also, its fruit; also, 
any of certain other malaceous trees, 

as the loquat (‘Japanese medlar’) or 
the azarole (‘Neapolitan medlar’); }yee 
also, the fruit of such a tree. se’ 
med-ley (med/li). [OF. medlee, 
meslee (F. mélée), < medler, mesler: 
see meddle.] 1. n.; pl. -leys (-liz). 
Conflict, esp. hand-to-hand fighting 
(archaic); also, a mixture, esp. of 
heterogeneous elements; a jumble; 
also, a piece of music combining (, 
airs or passages from various sources. | 
II. a. Mixed; mingled; motley: as, : 
“A medley air Of cunning and of Leaves and Fruit of Med- 
impudence” (Wordsworth’s “Peter 1% “4esPilus germanica). 
Bell,” i.).—med/ley, v. t.; -leyed, -leying. To mix as in a 
medley. 

Mé-doc (ma-dok’ or ma/dok, F. ma-dok), n. [From Médoc, 
region in the Gironde department.] A class of French red 
wines, including the finest varieties of red Bordeaux (claret). 

me-dul-la (mé-dul’/a), n. [L., marrow, pith, < medius, 
middle.] In anat., the marrow of bones; the spinal cord; 
the medulla oblongata; the deep or inner substance of an 
organ or part, as of a kidney; in bot., the pith of plants. — 
me-dul/la ob-lon-ga-ta (ob-long-ga/ta). [INL., ‘prolonged 
medulla.”] In anat., the lowest or hindmost part of the 
brain, continuous with the spinal cord.—med-ul-la-ry 
(med’u-la-ri_ or mé-dul’g-ri), a. (LL. medullaris.] Per- 
taining to, consisting of, or resembling the medulla or the 
medulla oblon- =i | 


gata. —medul- 
lary ray, in 
DO, wind le 
stems of exog- 
enous plants, 
one of the ver- 
tical bands or 
plates of par- 
enchymatous 
tissue which 
radiate between 


eho] 


P f B © 
Medullary Rays. 


the pith and zr. Longitudinal radial section through the wood of 
the bark. a branch of maple one year a ope B, bark. 
= 2. ngitudinal tangential section o e same w ; 

Me-du-sa (mé- showing the ends of the medullary rays. 


di/si), n.; pl. 

-sas or -se (-sé). [L., < Gr. Mééovea.] That one of the 
three Gorgons of Grecian legend who was slain by Perseus 
and whose head was afterward 
borne on the gis or shield of 
Athene; also [J. c.], any of va- 
rious soft, gelatinous, free-swim- 
ming ccelenterates, produced in } 
some cases directly from the egg, § 
and in other cases, through al- j 
ternation of generations, by 
budding off from the hydroid | 
form of a hydrozoan (also called | 
jellyfish); hence, such a_free- } 
swimming form (‘medusa form’) h 
of a hydrozoan, as distinguished | 
from the hydroid form, which is 
colonial and usually fixed.— 
me-du/san. I. a. Pertaining 
to a medusa or jellyfish. If. mn. A medusa or jellyfish. 
meed (méd), n. [AS. méd, reward, = G. miete, hire; akin 
to Goth. mizdo, reward, and Gr. prods, pay.] A reward or 
recompense for service or desert (good or bad); now, usually, 
a reward, esp. of praise. honor, or the like, for meritorious 
achievement or good desert (poetic or literary: as, “The 
youthful commander-in-chief obtained more than his full 
meed of glory,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” v. 1); some- 
times, formerly, a bribet; also, merit} (as, “My meed hath 
got me fame”: Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” iv. 8. 38). 
meek (mék), a. [ME. meke, meoc; from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
mjukr, soft, mild, meek, Sw. mjuk, Dan. myg, soft. ] 


ht Dig Ra 
Medusa. 


Rondanini 
mask in the Glyptothek, Munich. 


— The 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
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meeken 


Gentle, mild, or kind, as to otherst; also, humbly patient 
or submissive, as under provocation from others (as, ‘““Even 
the man Moses, the meekest of men, was wrathful some- 
times’: George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” 1.); sometimes, un- 
duly patient or submissive; spiritless, tame.—meek’en, 0. Le 
or i. To make or become meek.—meek/ly, adv.—meek’- 
ness, 7. 
meer-kat (mér/kat), n. 
South African 
carnivorous ani- 
mal, Cynictis 
penicillata, al- 
lied to the ich- 
neumon; also, 
the suricate. 
meer-schaum 
(mér/sham or 
-shum),7. [G., 
‘sea-foam.’| A 
native hydrous 
silicate of mag- 
nesium, occur- 
ring in white, 
soft, clay-like 
masses light 
enough when : 
dry to float on water; also, a tobacco-pipe the bowl of 
which is made of this substance (as, “fa German student 
. with a beard, a blouse, and a meerschawm”: Lever’s 
“Harry Lorrequer,”’ xlv.). ; 
meet! (mét), a. [ME. mete, < AS. geméte, of suitable 
dimensions, = G. gemdss, conformable; akin to E. mete?.] 
Of suitable dimensions or sizef; hence, suitable, appro- 
priate, or fitting (as, “And pay Meet adoration to my house- 
hold gods,’”? Tennyson’s ‘‘Ulysses,”’ 42: see also helpmeet); 
becoming or proper (as, “It was not meet that his son should 
be educated as a girl”: Longfellow’s ‘“Kavanagh,” xviii.); 
also, event or quitst (with: as, “You tax Signior Benedick 
too much; but he’ll be meeé with you,” Shakspere’s “Much 
Ado about Nothing,” i. 1. 47). 
meet? (mét), v.; met, meeting. [AS. métan, gemétan, < 
mot, gemot, meeting: see moot.] I. tr. To come upon or 
encounter, as in going along or in any course of proceeding 
(as, to meet a hay-cart on a narrow road; to meet a passage 
in reading); come face to face with or into the presence of 
(as, to turn aside to avoid meeting a person); go to the place 
of arrival of, as to welcome, speak with, or accompany, or 
for some other purpose (as, to meet travelers at a railroad 
station; to meet a train or a steamship); come into the 
company of (a person, etc.) in intercourse, dealings, con- 
ference, etc.; come into personal acquaintance with, as by 
formal presentation (as, “I had the good fortune to meet 
Lady Bareacres at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball’: 
Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair,” xlix.); also, to come into con- 
tact, junction, or connection with (as, when hand meets 
hand; one line meets another; “‘The broad seas swell’d to meet 
the keel,” Tennyson’s “Voyage,” ii.); also, to come before 
or to (the eye, gaze, ear, etc.: as, “I could not but be enter- 
tained by the . . . sight which now met my view,” H. Mel- 
ville’s “‘Typee,” xiii.); sometimes, to face (the eye, etc.) 
directly or without avoidance (as, ‘He meets her glance with 
so frank a look”: Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 2); also, to en- 
' counter in opposition or conflict (as, to meet a person in a 
duel); fig., to oppose (as, to meet charges with counter- 
charges); cope or deal effectively with (an objection, dif- 
ficulty, etc.); satisfy (needs, obligations, demands, etc.); 
come into conformity with (wishes, expectations, views, etc); 
also, to encounter in experience (as, to meet one’s fate; 
to meet open hostility or derision); receive (as, to meet 
one’s deserts; ‘“‘such cruelties, as surely cannot meet the 
approbation of Heaven,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” v.). 
II. intr. To come together, face to face, or into company 
(as, we met on the street); assemble, as for action or con- 
ference, asa committee, a legislature, a society, etc.; become 
personally acquainted; also, to come into contact or form a 
junction, as lines, planes, areas, etc.; fig., to be conjoined 
or united (as, qualities that seldom meef in one person); 
concur or agree (as, ‘“‘We meet at last in one sincere desire” : 


[D.; origin uncertain.] A small 


Meerkat (Cynictis penicillata). 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, 
élect, agdny, int}, (nite; (obscured) errant, 
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pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
opera, ardent, actgr, natire; ch, chip; -g, go; 


megapod 


Cowper’s “Retirement,” 389); also, to come together in 
opposition or conflict, as adversaries, hostile forces, etc.— 
to meet with, to come upon or encounter, as In going along 
or proceeding; come across; light upon; also, to encounter 
in experience (as, to meet with strong opposition); experience 
or undergo; receive (praise, blame, etc.).—meet’, n. A 
meeting, as of huntsmen for a hunt, of cyclists for a ride, 
etc.; also, those assembled at such a meeting, or the place of 
meeting. —meet/ing, n. A coming together; an assembling, 
as of a number of persons for some common purpose; an 
assembly or gathering held, or the persons present; often, 
an assembly for religious worship (used specif. with reference 
to the Friends or Quakers, or, in England, to dissenters: 
cf. meeting-house); also, a coming into or being in contact, 
as of things; junction or union; confluence, as of rivers; 
also, a hostile encounter; a duel.—meet/ing=house, 7. 
A house or building for religious worship: applied specif. 
to the houses of worship of Friends, or in England (esp. 
disparagingly) to those of dissenters, but used in the U. S: 
of any house of worship, or church (as, “In the front gallery 
of the meeting-house, opposite the pulpit, was seated the 
choir of the church,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” v.: 
now somewhat archaic or proy.). : 

meet-ly (mét/li), adv. Ina meet manner; suitably; fittingly; 
properly. —meet/ness, n. 

meg- (meg-), meg-a- (meg/a-), meg-a-lo- (meg’a-I9-). 
Forms of Gr. péyas (ueyad-), large, great, used in combina- 
tion: in physics, used to mean ‘million,’ as in megadyne (a 
million dynes), megaerg or megerg (a million ergs), mega- 
farad (a million farads), megampere, megavolt, megawatt, 
megohm, etc. Cf. micro-. 

meg-a-ce-phal-ic (meg”a-se-fal/ik), a. [Gr. pwéyas, large, 
+ Kepady, head.] Large-headed; in craniom., having a 
skull with a large cranial capacity or one exceeding the mean 
(cf. mesocephalic and microcephalic). Also meg-a-ceph/a- 
lous (-sef/a-lus). 

meg-a-dyne (meg/a-din), n. See meg-, mega-. 

meg-a-erg (meg/a-erg), n. See meg-, mega-. 

meg-a-far-ad (meg/a-far’ad), nm. See meg-, mega-. 

meg-a-lith (meg/a-lith), n. [See mega- and -lith.]| A stone 
of great size, esp. in ancient constructive work (as the Cyclo- 
pean masonry) or in primitive monumental remains (as 
menhirs, dolmens, cromlechs, alinements, etc.). Cf. mono- 
lith.—meg-a-lith/ic, a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
characterized by megaliths. 

meg’a-lo-. See meg-. 

meg-a-lo-ce-phal-ic (meg”a-ld-se-fal/ik), meg-a-lo-ceph-a- 
lous (meg”a-l6-sef/a-lus), a. Same as megacephalic. 

meg-a-lo-ma-ni-a (meg”a-ld-ma/ni-d), nm. [NL.: see meg-, 
megalo-, and mania.] A form of mental alienation marked 
by delusions of greatness, wealth, etc.; also, a mania for 
big or great things. —meg”a-lo-ma/ni-ac (-ak), a. and n. 

meg-a-lo-mar-tyr (meg”a-ld-mar’tér), m. [LGr. wpeya- 
Néuaprup: see meg-, megalo-, and martyr.] A great or 
eminent martyr. 

meg-a-lo-saur (meg/a-ld-sar), n. [NL. megalosaurus: see 
meg-, megalo-, and -saur.] Any of the gigantic carnivorous 
dinosaurs which consti- 
tute the extinct genus 
Megalosaurus. Also ¢ 
meg”a-lo-sau/rus (-sA/- 


rus). 
meg-am-pere (meg/am- ° 
par”), n. See meg-. 


meg-a-phone (meg/a- 
fon), n. [See mega- and 
-phone.| A device for 
magnifying sound, or for 
directing it in increased 
volume, as a large fun- 
nel-shaped instrument 
used in addressing a large 
audience out of doors or 
in calling to a distance.—meg/a-phone, ». t. or 7.; -phoned, 
-phoning. To magnify or direct (sound) by means of 
a megaphone.—meg-a-phon/ic (-fon/ik), a. 

meg-a-pod, meg-a-pode (meg/a-pod, -péd), mn. [NL. 
Megapodius, the typical genus, < Gr. péyas, large, + obs 


Megalosaur. — 1, animal restored ; 2, tooth; 
3, part of jaw. 


out; (lightened) aviary. 
th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


* 2 Ot 


> 


= 


a 


megascope 


(wo5-), foot.] Any of the Megapodiide, 
footed _ gallina- 
ceous birds of 
the Australian 
region, notable 
for their habit 
of scratching up 
heaps of soil, 
etc.,in which 
their eggs are 
buried and left 
to be hatched. ~ 
meg-a-scope 
(meg/a-skop), n. 
[See mega- and 
-scope.| Akind 
of magic lantern 
by which en- 
larged images of 
opaque objects are thrown upon a screen.—meg-a-scop/ic 
(-skop/ik), a. Pertaining to the megascope; also, enlarged 
or magnified; also, macroscopic. 
meg-a-seism (meg’a-sism or -sizm), n. [See mega- and 
seism.] A great or severe earthquake.—meg-a-seis/mic 
(-sis’mik or -siz/mik), a. 
meg-a-spo-ran-gi-um (meg”a-sp9-ran’ji-um), n.; pl. -gia 
(-ji-é). [NL.: see mega- and sporangium.] In bot., a 
sporangium containing megaspores. 
meg-a-spore (meg/a-spor), n. [See mega- and spore. ] 
In bot., one of the larger of the two kinds of reproductive 
bodies or spores produced asexually by certain plants, as 
the embryo-sac of a seed-bearing plant. 


a family of large- | 


Megapod, or Mound-bird (Megapodius iumulus). 
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meg-a-there (meg/a-thér), n. [NL. megatherium: see mega- 
and -there.] Any of the huge sloth-like animals constituting 
the extinct genus Mega- : 
therium. Also meg-a- 
the/ri-um (-thé/ri-um). 

meg-a-volt (meg/a-vilt), n. 
See meg-, mega-. 

meg-a-watt (meg/a-wot), 7. 
See meg-, mega-. 


meg-erg (meg/érg), n. See 


meg-. 

me-gilp (mé-gilp "),n. See Skeleton of Megathere. 
magilp. 

meg-ohm (meg/dm), n. See meg-. 


me-grim (mé/grim), n. [OF. F. migraine, < LL. hemi- 
crania: see hemicrania.] NHemicrania or migraine; also, a 
whim, fancy, or caprice (archaic or prov.: as, ‘‘It was a pity 
she should take such megrims into her head,” George Eliot’s 
“Adam Bede,” xviii.); also, pl., morbid low spirits; vapors; 
also, in animals, the staggers. : ot 
mei-nie, mei-ny (ma/ni or mé/ni),n. [OF. mesmie, maisme, 
< L. mansio(n-): see mansion, and cf. menial.] A house- 
hold or family; also, a body of retainers or followers (as, 
“They summon’d up their meiny, straight took horse”: 
Shakspere’s ‘King Lear,” ii. 4. 35); a retinue or train; also, 
more generally, a company or assemblage; a multitude; 
an army. [Obs. or archaic. ] : 
Mei-o-cene (mi/d-sén), a. and n. See Miocene. 
meis-ter-sing-er (mis/tér-sing’ér, G. mis/tér-zing”er), n. 
[G., ‘mastersinger.’] A member of one of the gilds, chiefly 
of working-men, established during the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries in the principal cities of Germany, for the culti- 
vation of poetry and music. 
mel-an-cho-li-a (mel-an-kd/li-a), n. [LL.: see melancholy. | 
A form of mental disease characterized by great depression 
of spirits with gloomy forebodings. —mel-an-cho/li-ac (-ak). 
I. a. Affected with melancholia. I n. One affected 
with melancholia. , 
mel-an-chol-ic (mel-an-kol/ik), a. 
Gr. pedayxodixds, < pedayxorla: see melancholy. | Per- 
taining to, affected by, or producing black bilef; atra- 
biliart; also, disposed to or affected with melancholy; 
characterized by or showing melancholy (as, “melancholic 
notions”: Johnson’s “Rasselas,” xlvi.); gloomy; melan- 
choly; also, pertaining to or affected with melancholia. 


—mel-an-chol‘i-cal-ly, adv. 


[L. melancholicus, < 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s oF sh, t as t or ch, zg as Z or 


’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent, 


melanosis 


mel-an-chol-i-ly (mel/an-kol-i-li), adv. In a melancholy 
manner. —mel/an-chol-i-ness, 7. 

mel-an-cho-li-ous — (mel-an-k6/li-us), 
gloomy. [Archaic. ] 

mel-an-chol-y (mel/an-kol-i). [OF. melancolie (F. mélan- 
colie), < LL. melancholia, < Gr. pedayxoNa, atrabilious- 
ness, < pédas (uedav-), black, + xodq, bile.] I. n.; pl. 
-ies (-iz). The condition of having too much black bilef, 
or black bile itselff (see under bile); hence, melancholia; 
also, a gloomy state of mind, esp. when habitual or prolonged; 
depression, or a fit of depression;. sadness; sometimes, sober 
thoughtfulness, or pensiveness (as, “I . . . began, Wrapp’d 
in a pleasing fit of melancholy, To meditate my rural min- 
strelsy’’: Milton’s ‘‘Comus,” 546). IN. a. Pertaining to or 
affected with melancholia}; also, affected with, characterized 
by, or showing melancholy, depression, or sadness, as persons 
or the mood, feelings, thoughts, aspect, tone, etc.; attended 
with or inducing melancholy or sadness (as, a melancholy 
duty, occasion, or fact); gloomy, dreary, or somber in 
appearance or character (as, “old Ocean’s gray and melan- 
choly waste’’: Bryant’s ‘“Thanatopsis”); sometimes, soberly 
thoughtful, or pensive (as, ‘‘the pensive melancholy mind”’: 
Thomson’s ‘‘Castle of Indolence,” i. 40). 

Mel-a-ne-sian (mel-a-né/shian or -zhian). [From Melanesia, 
< Gr. pédas (uedav-), black, + vaoos, island] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to’ Melanesia (a group of islands in the western 
Pacific, including New Caledonia, the Fiji Islands, the Solo- 
mon Islands, etc.), its inhabitants, or their languages. II. n. 
A member of any of the dark-skinned peoples inhabiting 
Melanesia; also, any of the languages or dialects spoken 
there. 

mé-lange (m4-linzh), n. [F., < méler, mix: see meddle.] 
A mixture; a medley. 

me-lan-ic (me-lan/ik), a. [Gr. pédas (pedav-), black.] 
Having black hair and a dark complexion; characterized 
by or pertaining to melanism; also, characterized by or 
pertaining to melanosis.—mel-a-nin (mel/a-nin), n. Any 
of various dark pigments in the body of man and certain 
animals, as that occurring in the hair, epidermis, etc., of 
colored races, or one produced in certain diseases. —mel/a- 
nism, n. An abnormal development of black or dark 
pigment in the skin, hair, and eyes of a human being, or in 
the skin, coat, plumage, etc., of an animal.—mel-a-nis‘tic 
(-nis/tik), a. Characterized by melanism.—mel/a-nize, 
vy. t.; -nized, -nizing. To produce melanism in. 

melano-. Form of Gr. yédas (uedav-), black, used in com- 
bination.—mel-a-no-ce-tus (mel/a-no-sé/tus), mn. [NL. 
(Gr. xfjros, whale).] A deep-sea fish of the genus Melano- 
cetus (family Ceratzidx), black in color, with a mouth sug- 
gesting 
that of a 
whale, and 
an enor- 
mously dis- 
tensible ss 
belly.- = 


a. Melancholy; 


t, obsolete; <, from; +, 


mel/a-no- 
chro/ic 
(-krd/ik), 
a. (Gr. pe 
Aavoxpo- 
os, having 
a black 
skin (xpéa, 
skin, com- 
plexion).] 
Dark-col- Melanocetus (M. johnsoni), the belly distended with another 
ored; be- Seb, : 
longing or pertaining to the dark-complexioned or dark- 
haired peoples of the white race. Cf. xanthochroic.—mel'a- 
no-sar-co/ma (-sir-k6/mii), n.;_ pl. -mas or -mata (-ma-ta). 
[NL.] In pathol., a highly malignant form of sarcoma 
characterized by the presence of dark pigment. 
mel-a-no-sis (mel-a-nd/sis), n.; pl. -noses (-nd/séz). [NL., 
< Gr. peddvwois, a becoming black, < péAas (wedar-), 
black.] In pathol., morbid deposition or development of 
black or dark pigment in the tissues, sometimes leading to the 
production of malignant pigmented tumors; also, a dis- 


zh; o, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; fy, F. bonbon; 
and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


melanotic 


coloration caused by this.—mel-a-not/ic (-not/ik), a. 
Characterized by or pertaining to melanosis; also, melanistic. 
mel-a-nous (mel/a-nus), a. [Gr. pédas (uedav-), black. ] 
Black-haired and dark-complexioned; melanic. 
me-lan-thi-a-ceous (me-lan-thi-d/shius), a. [NL. Melan- 
thium, the typical genus, < Gr. pédas (uedar-), black, + 
&vOos, flower.] Belonging to the Melanthacee, a family of 
monocotyledonous bulbless plants related to the lily family, 
including the bellwort (genus Uvularia), white hellebore 
(genus Veratrum), etc. , F 
mel-a-phyre (mel/a-fir), n. [F. mélaphyre, < Gr. yédas, 
black, + F. (por)phyre, porphyry.] Any of various dark- 
colored igneous rocks of porphyritic texture. hod 
Mel-chite (mel/kit), ». [MGr. MeAxira, pl., ‘royalists 
(as adhering to the creed supported by the Byzantine em- 
peror); from Syriac.] Formerly, in Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, an orthodox Eastern Christian, orig. as distinguished 
from a Monophysite or a Nestorian; now, one of the Uniat 
Christians of these countries. ; 
meld (meld), v. t. ori. [G. melden, announce.] In pinochle, 
to announce and display (a counting combination of cards 
in the hand) for a score.—meld, m. In pinochle, an act of 
melding; also, any counting combination of cards to be 
melded. 
mel-der (mel/dér), n. [Cf. Icel. meldr, akin to E. meal!.] 
A quantity of meal ground at one time. [Chiefly Sc.] _ 
mel-e (mel/e), n. [Native name.] A native Hawaiian 
song or melody. 
mé-lée (ma/la, F. ma-la), n. [F.: see medley.] A confused 
combat; a hand-to-hand fight among a number of combat- 
ants; a fray: as, “Placing himself at the head of his handful 
of cavalry, he dashed into the mélée” (Motley’s ‘Dutch 
Republic,” iii. 2). 
me-li-a-ceous (mé-li-a/shius), a. [NL. Melia, the typical 
genus, < Gr. pwedla, ash-tree.] Belonging to the Meliacez, 
a family of trees and shrubs including the azedarach, mar- 
gosa, mahogany, Spanish cedar, etc. 
mel-ic (mel/ik), a. [Gr. pedcxds, < pédos, song.] Per- 
taining to song; intended to be sung; specif., noting or per- 
taining to the more elaborate form of Greek lyric poetry, 
-as distinguished from iambic and elegiac poetry. 
mel-ic=grass (mel/ik-gras), n. [NL. Melica.] Any grass 
of the genus Melica, comprising 
species widely distributed in tem- 
perate regions but of no great 
agricultural value. 
mel-i-lot (mel’i-lot), n. [OF. 
melilot (F. mélilot), < L. meli- 
lotos, < Gr. pedtAwros, < pérs, 
honey, + dwrds, lotus.] Any 
of the clover-like fabaceous herbs, 
with racemes of small white or 
yellow flowers, constituting the 
genus Melilotus. 
me-line (mé/lin), a. [L. meles, 
marten, badger.] Pertaining to 
the badger; badger-like. 
mel-i-nite (mel/i-nit), n. ([F. 
mélinite, < Gr. pidwos, quince- 
yellow, < yidov, apple, quince. ] 
A high explosive, of French in- 
vention, containing picric acid. 
me-lio-rate (mé/lyo-rat), v.; 
-rated, -rating. [LL. meliorare, 
make better, < L. melior: see 
meliorism.| I. tr. To make 
better; improve; ameliorate: as, 
“My position is every hour me- 
liorated” (Emerson’s “Essays,” 
Character). II. intr. To become better; improve.—me- 
lio-ra/tion (-ra/shon), n. [LL. melioratio(n-).| A making 
or becoming better; improvement; an instance or form of 
improvement.—me/lio-ra-tive (-rd-tiv), a. Serving to 
make better. —me/lio-ra-tor (-ra-tor), n. 
me-lio-rism (mé/lyo-rizm), n. _ [L. melior, better (compar. of 
bonus, good); akin to Gr. wada, very much, waddov, more, 
rather.] The doctrine that the world tends to become better, 
or may be made better by human effort: a mean between 


Melic-grass (Melica mutica) .— 
I, flowering plant; 2, the pani- 
cle; a, a spikelet; 6, the empty 
glumes; c,a flowering glume, side 
view; d, the same, back view. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


Glect, agony, int6, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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me-lod-ic (me-lod/ik), a. 


me-lo-di-ous (me-l6/di-us), a. 


mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
ardent, actor, natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, 


melodrama 


pessimism and optimism.—me/lio-rist, n. One who holds 
the doctrine of meliorism.—me-lio-ris/tic, a. _ 
me-lior-i-ty (mé-lyor/i-ti), n. [ML. melioritas, < _L. 
melior: see meliorism.] The quality or state of being 
better; superiority. : 
mell (mel), v. [OF. meller, var. of medler, mix: see meddle. ] 
I. tr. To mix; mingle. fArchaic or prov.] I. inir. To 
mingle; also, to join or engage in combat (as, “They are 
too many to mell with in the open field”: Scott’s “Quentin 
Durward,” xxxvii.); also, to have to do, as with a person 
or thing; concern one’s self; meddle or interfere. [Archaic 
or prov. 
mel-lay (mel/a), n. Same as mélée: as, “My hat had been 
struck from my head in the mellay” (Stevenson’s “Master 
of Ballantrae,” vii.). [Archaic.] 
mel-lif-er-ous (me-liffe-rus), a. [L. mellifer, < mel (mell-), 
honey, + ferre, bear.] Yielding or producing honey. 
mel-lif-lu-ent (me-lif/ld-ent), a. [LL. mellifluens (-ent-): 
see mellifluous.] Mellifluous.—mel-lif/lu-ence, 7. 
mel-lif-lu-ous (me-lif/lj-us), a. [LL. mellifluus, < L. 
mel (mell-), honey, + fluere, flow.] Flowing with honey; 
sweetened with or as with honey; fig., sweetly or smoothly 
flowing as sound, speech, etc. (as, “mellifluous tones”: 
Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” ix.); of persons, speaking, sing- 
ing, or writing in a sweetly flowing manner.—mel-lif/lu- 
ous-ly, adv.— mel-lif/lu-ous-ness, 7. 
mel-liv-o-rous (me-liv’d-rus), a. [L. mel (mell-), honey, + 
vorare, devour.| Feeding on honey. 
mel-low (mel/6), a. [ME. melwe: cf. AS. melu (melw-), 
meal, also mearu, tender.] Soft and full-flavored from ripe- 
ness, as fruit; hence, well-matured, as wines; friable or 
loamy, as soil; soft or flexible, as hides, leather, etc.; soft 
and rich, as color, light, etc.; often, softened in color or 
appearance by time (as, ‘A Tudor-chimney’d bulk Of 
mellow brickwork”: Tennyson’s ‘‘Edwin Morris,” 12); 
soft and full, as sound, tones, etc., or giving forth such sound 
(as, “flutes so musical and mellow’: Longfellow’s ‘“Hiawa- 
tha,” vi. 82); in general, softened, toned down, or improved 
as if by ripening; genial or jovial (as, ‘““The Baronet was . . . 
as merry and mellow an old bachelor as ever followed a 
hound”: Irving’s ‘Tales of a Traveler,” i. 2); also, affected 
by liquor or drinking, or slightly tipsy (as, “The party 
got gloriously mellow’: H. Melville’s “Omoo,” Ixxx.).— 
mel/low, v. I. tr. To make mellow; soften by or as by 
ripening (as, to mellow fruit; age mellows the disposition); 
make pleasingly soft, as color, light, sound, etc.; bring under 
the influence of liquor. IE. intr. To become mellow; 
soften; become toned down.—mel/low-ly, adv.—mel/low- 
ness, 7. 


me-lo-de-on (me-ld/dé-on), ». [LL. melodia, E. melody.] 


A small reed-organ or American organ; also, a kind of 
accordion. 
[LL. melodicus, < Gr. pedqd- 
xés.] Pertaining to or characterized by melody; melodious; 
also, pertaining to melody as distinguished from harmony and 
thythm.—me-lod/i-cal-ly, adv. 

[OF. melodieus (F. mélo- 


dieux).] Of the nature of or characterized by melody (as, 
“The sound Of instruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard, of harp and organ”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
xi. 559); tuneful; musically sweet; also, producing melody 
or sweet sound (as, “‘melodious birds”: Cowper’s ‘‘Task,” 
iv. 574).—me-lo/di-ous-ly, adv.—me-lo/di-ous-ness, 7. 
aes (mel/G-dist), n. A composer or a singer of melo- 
ies. 
mel-o-dize (mel/d-diz), v.; -dized, -dizing. 1. intr. To. 
make melody; also, to blend melodiously (as, “Such a strain 
. . . Might melodize with each tumultuous sound’: Scott’s 
“Vision of Don Roderick,” Introd., ii.). IL tr. To make 
melodious. —mel/o-diz-er (-di-zér), n. 
mel-o-dra-ma (mel/}-dri-ma4 or mel-d-dri/ma), n. [F. 
mélodrame, < Gr. wédos, song, music, + dpaua, E. drama.] 
In the late 18th and early 19th centuries, a romantic dramatic 
composition with music interspersed; now, a drama with 
startling or sensational incidents, exaggerated appeals to 
the emotions, and typically a happy ending (as, “It is the 
custom on the stage, in all good murderous melodramas, 
to present the tragic and the comic scenes, in . . . regular 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
> FH, then; y, you; 


at 


melodramatic 


alternation”: Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xvii.): 
species of composition represented by such ead 
any narrative or performance, or writing, speech or action, 
suggestive of a stage melodrama.—melo-dra-mat/ic 
_(-dra-mat ik), a. Of, like, or befitting melodrama: as 
His soldiers, who, save for a few rare melodramatic 
encounters, saw nothing of him, idolized their ‘Little 
eae (H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxviii. 
§ 6 -—mel’o-dra-mat/i-cal-ly, adv.—mel-o-dram/a-tist 
(-dram/a-tist), m. A writer of melodrama. —mel-o-dram/a- 
tize (-tiz), v. t.; -tized, -tizing. To make into a melodrama: 
also, to ee melodramatic. 
mel-o-dy (mel’§-di), n.; pl. -dies (-diz). [OF. melodie 
(F. mélodie), < LL. melodia, < Gr. (See eae choral 
song, < pédos, song, music, + deldav, sing.] Musical 
sounds in agreeable succession or arrangement, or music 
(as, “Take an harp .. . make sweet melody, sing many 
songs,” Isa. xxiii. 16; ‘The birds chant melody on every 
bush,” Shakspere’s ‘‘Titus Andronicus,” ii. 3. 12); sweet 
sound; also, musical quality (as, the melody of a voice; the 
melody of verse); also, a poem suitable for singing (as, 
Thomas Moore’s “Trish elodies”; Byron’s “Hebrew 
Melodies’) ; in music, the succession of single tones in 
musical compositions, as distinguished from harmony and 
rhythm; also, a rhythmical succession of single tones 
producing a distinct musical phrase or idea; more com- 
monly, a pleasing rhythmical succession of musical sounds 
forming an air or tune; also, the principal part in a 
harmonic composition; the air. 
mel-o-ma-ni-a (mel-d-ma/ni-d), n. [F. mélomanie, < Gr. 
pédos, song, music, + pavia, E. mania.] A mania or in- 
ordinate passion for music. —mel-o-ma/ni-ac (-ak), n. 
mel-on (mel/on), n. [OF. F. melon, < LL. melo(n-), for L. 
melopepo, < Gr. pndorérwy, apple-shaped melon, < yufdov, 
apple, + wérwv: see pepo.] The fruit of any of various 
cucurbitaceous plants (as, the muskmelon; the watermelon); 
the plant itself; also (colloq.), an accumulation of profits, 
exceeding ordinary dividends, for distribution among the 
stockholders of a company (esp. in the phrase ‘to cut a melon,’ 
to distribute such profits).—mel/on=shaped, a. Oval, 
esp. with depressed lines running at intervals from end to 
end.—mel/on=shell, n. The shell 
of a marine gastropod of the genus 
Melo, family Volutidxe (see volute, 
n.): so called from the shape and 
markings. 


Melon-shell (Melo diadema). 
Mel-pom-e-ne (mel-pom/- 


cata), Ge (by <<) Ge 
MeArowern, prop. Ppt. 
fem. of péAmecOa, sing. 
The Muse of tragedy. 

melt (melt), v.; pret. 
melted, pp. ‘melted or 
molten, ppr. melting. 
[AS. meléan, intr., mielian, 
tr.; akin to Icel. melta, 
to malt, digest, Goth. 
gamalteins, dissolution, 
Gr. péddev, to melt, and 
E. malt, and perhaps ult. 
to E. smelt?.) 1. inir. 
To become liquefied by 
heat, as ice, snow, butter, 
metal, etc.; hence, to become 


Statue of Melpomene, in the Louvre, 
Paris. 


dissolved, as solid matter in a 
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liquid; become disintegrated, dispersed, or dissipated (as, 
“They melt like mist, the solid lands,’ Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” cxxili.; a vision melts before the eyes); pass, 
dwindle, or fade gradually (away: as, the crowd melted 
away; money melts away; ‘‘The usual reserve of their manner 
. . . has on this night melted away,” De Quincey’s ‘‘English 
Mail-Coach,” i.); pass, change, or blend gradually (into: 
as, one color melis into another; mountain summits melting 
into the clouds); also, to fail or faint, as the heart or soul, 
from fear, grief, etc. (obs. or archaic: see Josh. ii. 11); also, 
to become softened in feeling by pity, sympathy, love, or the 
like (as, “I had a good deal melted towards our enemy”: 
Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,”’ xi.); sometimes, to 
break down (into or in tears). IZ. tr. To reduce to a 
liquid state, or liquefy, by heat; fuse; hence, to dissolve, as in 
a liquid; disperse or dissipate; cause to pass or fade (away); 
spend or squander (money) or cash (a check, etc.) (chiefly 
slang); cause to pass or blend gradually (into: as, distance 
melts the varied colors or sounds into one); also, to weakenf, 
or cause to degenerate}; also, to soften in feeling, as a per- 
son, the heart, etc.; move, as to pity or tenderness, or to 
tears.—melt, m. The act or process of melting, or the state 
of being melted; also, that which is melted; a quantity 
melted at one time.—melt/a-ble, a. That may be melted. 
—melt-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n.—melt/er, n.—melt/ing, 
p. a. That melts; liquefying; softening; tender, feeling, 
or tearful (as, “One whose subdued eyes, Albeit unused to the 
melting mood, Drop tears”: Shakspere’s ‘Othello,” v. 2. 
349); also, of a liquid softness (as, melting eyes; melting 
tones); softly yielding or flowing, as the form, outlines, etc. 
—melt/ing-ly, adv.—melt/ing=point, n. The point or 
degree of temperature at which a solid substance melts or 
fuses. —melt/ing=pot, n. A pot in which metals or other 
substances are melted or fused. Also fig., esp. of a country 
in which immigrants of various races are united in citizen- 
ship: as, “America is the New World, where there are no 
races and nations any more; she is the Melting Pot, from 
which we will cast the better state’ (H. G. Wells’s “Mr. 
Britling,”’ iii. 1. § 18). 

mel-ton (mel/ton), n. [From Melion Mowbray, town in 
Leicestershire, central England.] A smooth, heavy, well- 
fulled woolen cloth, used for overcoats, etc. 

mem-ber (mem/bér), n. [OF. F. membre, < L. membrum, 
limb, part.] A part or organ of an animal body, esp. a 
limb, as a leg, arm, or wing; hence, a constituent part of 
any structural or composite whole, as a subordinate archi- 
tectural feature of a building or the like, a clause of a sen- 
tence, either side of an algebraic equation, etc.; also, each 
of the persons composing a society, party, community, or 
other body; specif., each of the persons included in the 
membership of a legislative body, as the British Parliament 
(chiefly with reference to the House of Commons) or the 
U. S. Congress (chiefly with reference to the House of Repre- 
sentatives). —mem/bered, a. Having members: as, many- 
membered.—mem/ber-less, a. Without a member or 
members.—mem/ber-ship, n. The state of being a mem- 
ber, as of a society or other body; the status of a member; 
also, the total number of members belonging to a body (as, a 
church with a large membership; to increase the membership 
of a club). 

mem-bral (mem/bral), a. [L. membrum, E. member.] Of 
or pertaining to a member, esp. a member or limb as dis- 
tinguished from the body proper. 

mem-bra-na-ceous (mem-bra-ni/shius), a. [L. membra- 
naceus.) Membrane-like; membranous; specif., in bot., 
thin, soft, and more or less translucent, as certain leaves. 

mem-brane (mem/bran), n. [L. membrana, <_membrum, 
E. member.] A thin, pliable sheet or layer of animal or 
vegetable tissue, serving to line an organ, connect parts, etc. 
—mem/brane=bone, ». A bone which originates in 
membranous tissue, instead of being developed or _pre- 
formed in cartilage: distinguished from cartilage-bone. 
—mem/brane-less, a. Without a membrane. 

mem-bra-neus (mem/bra-nus), a. [F. membraneuz.] 
Consisting of, of the nature of, or resembling membrane; 
membranaceous; also, characterized by the formation of a 
membrane (as, membranous croup). 

me-men-to (mé-men/t6), n.; pl. -tos or -toes (-téz). [L., 


F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; fn, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


memento mori 


impv. of meminisse, remember: see mind?.| [cap.] In the 
canon of the mass, either of two prayers beginning with the 
word Memento, the first for persons living, and the second 
for persons deceased; [J. c.] an injunction or warning to 
remember something (obs. or rare: as, “These speak a loud 
memento,” Cowper’s “Task,” i. 482); hence, anything serv- 
ing as a reminder or warning (as, “T have been...) & 
memento to those who are touched with the general plague 
of mankind”: Defoe’s “(Robinson Crusoe,” i. 14); also, 
something that serves as a reminder of what is past or gone 
(as, a memento of a lost friend; “TI shall soon be gone, but I 
want to leave with you some memento of my love for you, 
G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” iv.); a souvenir, as of an 
event or occasion (as, “offering for sale all sorts of mementoes 
of the fight, crosses, and epaulets, and shattered cuirasses”’ : 
-Thackeray’s ‘‘Vanity Fair,” XXxv.).—me-men/to mo-ri 
(mo/ri). [L., ‘remember to die’ (that thou must die).] A 
warning to be mindful of death (as, “The hand of time was 
very legible on all; I seemed to read in their changed faces 
a memento mori’: Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,” 
viii.); also, an object, as a skull or the like, serving as a 
reminder of death. : 
mem-oir (mem/wor or mé/mwor), n. [F. mémoire, masc., 
memorandum, memorial, memoir, < mémoire, fem., mem- 
ory: see memory.] A memorandum, esp. a record or written 
statement of something for official or historical purposes 
(as, “Pierre Arsens . . . addressed an elaborate memoir 
to the Duke of Alva, criticising the case according to the 
rules of law,’”’ Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” iii. 2; “During 
his captivity, the Admiral had... the leisure... to 
write a memoir of the siege of St. Quentin,” Besant’s “Co- 
ligny,” v.); pl., records of facts or events in connection with 
a particular subject, historical period, etc., as known to the 
writer or gathered from special sources; also, records of one’s 
own life and experiences (as, ‘Published Memoirs indicate 
the end of a man’s activity, and that he acknowledges the 
end”: G. Meredith’s ‘‘Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” 
ili.); sing., a biography; a biographical notice; alsc, an 
essay or dissertation on some learned subject; pl., a collec- 
tion of reports made to a scientific or other learned society. 
—mem/oir-ist, n. A writer of memoirs or a memoir. 
mem-o-ra-bil-i-a (mem/6-ra-bil/i-d), n. pl. [L., pl. of 
memorabile, a memorable thing, prop. neut. of memorabilis, 
E. memorable.| Memorable things; matters or events 
worthy to be remembered: as, “a full disclosure of the 
memorabilia of my life” (Lever’s ‘(Harry Lorrequer,”’ x.). 
mem-o-ra-ble (mem/6-ra-bl). [L. memorabilis, < memo- 
rare, bring to remembrance, < memor, mindful: see mem- 
ory.| I. a. Worthy to be remembered, or notable (as, a 
memorable occasion; a memorable speech, deed, or event); 
also, easy to be remembered. IX. n. A memorable or 
notable thing: usually in pl.: as, “when I take up my pen 
to record the memorables of this Ann. Dom.” (Galt’s ‘Annals 
of the Parish,” ix.).—mem/o-ra-bil’i-ty (-bil/i-ti), mem/o- 
ra-ble-ness, n.—mem/o-ra-bly, adv. 
mem-o-ran-dum (mem-d-ran/dum). [L., neut. of memo- 
randus, that is to be remembered, gerundive of memorare: 
see memorable.] I. ‘To be remembered’: a word, often 
abbreviated mem., used to introduce a note of something to 
be borne in mind or to be done. II. n.; pl. -dwms or -da 
(-di). A note made of something to be remembered, as in 
future action (as, “I desire these gentlemen will bear witness 
to this my intention, of which I have a memorandum in my 
pocketbook”: Smollett’s “(Humphry Clinker,” after Oct. 
4); also, a record or written statement of something (as, “I 
contented myself . . . to write down only the most remark- 
able events of my life, without continuing a daily memoran- 
dum of other things”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 7); 
also, a reminder} or warning} (as, “I was obliged to let it 
[canoe] lie where it was, as a memorandum to teach me to 
be wiser next time”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 9); in 
law, a writing containing the terms of a transaction; in 
diplomacy, a summary of the state of a question, the reasons 
for a decision agreed on, or the like. 
me-mo-ri-al (mé-m6/ri-al), a. [L. memorialis, < memoria, 
E: memory. | Of or pertaining to the memory; also, pre- 
serving the memory of a person or thing, or commemora- 
tive (as, a memorial tablet, window, or arch; memorial ser- 
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vices); also, of which the memory is preserved (obs. or rare: 
as, “I seem’d to move in old memorial tilts,” Tennyson's 
“Princess,” v. 468).—Memorial Day, a day, May 30, set 
apart in most of the States of the U.S. for observances in 
memory of dead soldiers and sailors (orig. those who fell in 
the Civil War), esp. for the decoration of their graves with 
flowers and flags; Decoration Day; also, some day (‘Confed- 
erate Memorial Day’) similarly observed in various Southern 
States. -me-mo/ri-al, n. [LL. memoriale, prop. neut. of 
L. memorialis, adj.] Memoryft or remembrance; also, an 
act of commemoration; also, something designed or adapted 
to preserve the memory of a person, an event, or anything 
belonging to past time, as a monument, a tablet or inscrip- 
tion, a periodical observance, etc. (as, “These stones shall 
be for a memorial unto the children of Israel for ever”: 
Josh. iv. 7); also, a record (as, ‘““Though of their names in 
heavenly records now Be no memorial,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” i. 362; “Memorials of a Quiet Life,” title of a bio- 
graphical book by A. J. C. Hare); a written statement (as, 
“Should he . . . desire to make a memorial of the debts 
which he would wish paid, he was to be allowed that liberty”’: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 5); specif., a written state- 
ment of facts presented to a sovereign, a legislative body, 
or the like, as the ground of, or expressed in the form of, a 
petition or remonstrance; in diplomacy, any of various 
informal state papers.—me-mo/ri-al-ist, n. A writer of 
memorials; also, one who presents a memorial.—me-mo/ri- 
al-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To commemorate; also, to 
present a memorial to.—me-mo/ri-al-i-za/tion (-i-za’- 
shon), 7.—me-mo/ri-al-iz-er (-i-zér), m.—me-mo/ri- 
al-ly, adv. 

me-mo-ri-a_ tech-ni-ca (mé-md/ri-d tek/ni-ka). [NL., 
‘artificial memory.’] A method of assisting the memory by 
special contrivances; a form of words or other device for 
assisting the memory; a system of mnemonics. 

mem-o-ried (mem/9-rid), a. Having a memory (as, long- 
memoried); also, fraught or associated with memories. 

me-mor-i-ter (mé-mor’i-tér), adv. [L.] From memory: 
used with reference to reciting, speaking, etc. 

mem-o-rize (mem/9-riz), v. t.; -rized, -rizing. To preserve 
the memory or remembrance of (now rare); also, to commit 
to memory, or learn by heart (as, ““The majority, who did 
not know every line of the sermon was written and memo- 
rized, marvelled at its facility”: G. W. Cable’s “John March, 
Southerner,” xxiii.).—mem/o-riz-a-ble (-ri-za-bl), a.— 
papi (-ri-za/shon), ».—mem/o-riz-er (-ri- 
zeér), n. 

mem.-o-ry (mem/9-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [OF. memorie (F. 
mémoire), < L. memoria, memory, period of remembrance, 
historical account, record, memorial, < memor, mindful, 
remembering; akin to Gr. pépyya, care, wdptup, witness, 
martyr, Skt. smar-, remember.] The mental capacity or 
faculty of retaining and reviving impressions, or of recalling 
previous experiences; this faculty as possessed by a particu- 
lar individual (as, to have a good memory; to refresh one’s 
memory); also, the act or fact of retaining mental impres- 
sions, or remembrance or recollection (as, “Thy condescen- 
sion . . . shall be honour’d ever With grateful memory”: Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,”’ viii. 650); the length of time over 
which recollection extends (as, a time within the memory of 
men still living); also, a mental impression retained, or a 
recollection (as, ‘““My earliest memories were connected with 
the South,” Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” ii.; “Memories 
and Portraits,” title of a book by R. L. Stevenson); a person 
or thing remembered (as, “The idol of my youth . . . and, 
alas! Now the most blessed memory of mine age”: Tenny- 
son’s “‘Gardener’s Daughter,” 273); also, the state or fact — 
of being remembered (as, to remain in perpetual memory); 
the repute of a person or thing among those remembering, or 
reputation left behind, esp. after death (as, “The truth is a 
debt I owe my lord’s memory,’’ Stevenson’s “Master of 
Ballantrae,” i; ‘Their fragrant mem’ry will out-last their 
tomb,” Cowper’s “Conversation,” 631); also, commemo- 
rative remembrance, or commemoration (as, a monument 
erected in memory of a person or an event); an act or service 
of commemoration (obs. or hist.); also, a memorial} or me- 
mentof (as, “O my sweet master! O you memory Of old Sir 
Rowland!” Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” ii. 3. 3). 
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Memphian 


Mem-phi-an (mem/fi-an), a. Of or pertaining to Memphis 
an ancient city of Egypt; hence, Egyptian (as, “Monitors 
.. - Like skulls at Memphian banquets”: Byron’s “Don 
Juan,” iii. 65). 

Mem-phite (mem/fit), . A native or inhabitant of ancient 
Memphis in Egypt; also, the Coptic dialect spoken in the 
neighborhood of ancient Memphis, or, formerly, that spoken 
in the neighborhood of Alexandria. —Mem-phit/ic (-fit/ik), a. 

mems=sa-hib (mem/si/ib), n. [= ma’am sahib: see sahib.] 

In India, a natives’ term of respect for a European lady: as 

“an English mem-sahib” (Kipling’s “Kim,” iii.). 


men (men), n. Plural of man. 


fe @ lew 


— 


dictions against king and nobles”: 


men-ace (men/as), n. [OF. F. menace, < L. minaciz, pl., 
threats, < minaz, threatening, < minari, jut out, threaten: 
cf. eminent.| A declaration or indication of a hostile inten- 
tion, or of a probable evil to come (as, ‘‘menaces and male- 
; Shakspere’s ‘King 
Lear,” i. 2. 159); a threat; threatening or menacing (as, 
“the figures of fiends in aspects of menace’: Poe’s “Pit 
and the Pendulum’’); also, something that threatens, or 
has the effect of threatening, to cause evil or harm (as, the 
fortress was a standing menace to the citizens; open sewers 
are a menace to the public health).—men/ace, v.; -aced, 
-acing. [OF. menacier (F. menacer).|] I. tr. To utter or 
direct a menace or threat against; assail with menaces; 
serve as a menace, or probable cause of evil, to (as, conditions 
that menace our well-being); also, to give a menace or threat 
_of as intended or impending (as, ‘‘Crowds streamed .. . 
into the Forum, curious to read the tremendous edict so 
long menaced”: Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” ii. 15); serve as a 
menace of. II. intr. To utter or give a menace; threaten 
evil; be threatening.—men/ace-ment, n. Menacing; 
menace.—men/a-cer (-4-sér), 7.—men/a-cing-ly, adv. 
me-nad (mé/nad), etc. See mzxnad, etc. 
mé-nage (ma-nizh), n. [F., < ML. mansionaticum, < L. 
mansio(n-), E. mansion.| Housekeeping; also, a house- 
hold; a domestic establishment. 
me-nag-e-rie (me-naj’e-ri or me-nazh’-), n. [F. ménagerie, 
management of a household or farm, also menagerie, < 
ménager, manage (a household, etc.), < ménage: see mé- 
nage.| A collection of wild or strange animals, esp. for 
exhibition, or a place where they are kept or exhibited; fig., 
a curious collection or assortment of persons (as, “An old 
quack doctor named Levett . . . completed this strange 
menagerie’: Macaulay’s ‘‘Essays,”’ Samuel Johnson). 
mend (mend), v. ¢. [For amend.] To remove or correct 
faults in (a person, the heart, life, or, now esp., the ways or 
manners); remove or correct defects or errors in (a thing, 
esp. a law, text, etc.); remove or correct (a fault, defect, 
etc.); now, commonly, to make whole or sound by repairing, 
as something broken, worn, or otherwise damaged (as, to 
mend broken china; to mend shoes or clothes; to mend a 
fence or a road); repair (a break, tear, hole, etc.); restore to 
due condition by any suitable action (as, to mend a fire by 
adding fuel; to mend a worn quill pen by trimming the point; 
to mend sails by adjusting them properly); set right (as, 
to mend matters); make amends for (now chiefly in ‘least 
said soonest mended’); cure or heal (archaic); in general, 
to make better, improve, or ae ae “He a ieee 
nis worldly prospects by a matrimonial union with a widow 
lady of eee ety”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” i.); 
enhance in attractiveness, force, etc. (as, “Truths divine 
came mended from that tongue”: Pope’s “Eloisa to Abe- 
lard,” 66); quicken (as, “Our horses . . . pricked up their 
ears and mended their pace”: Parkman’s ‘Oregon Trail, 
xxvii.); also, to improve on or surpass (now, colloq.).—to 
mend one’s fences, fig., to look after one’s political interests 
at home, as in preparation for renomination or the next 
campaign: said of a political office-holder. [Colloq., (Usa 
—mend, v.71. To become better or improve (as, ‘The man. 
seems to mend on further acquaintance, Smollett’s ““Hum- 
phry Clinker,” Oct. 26; “with no. prospect of matters 
mending,” H. Melville’s “Typee, iii.) ; often, to progress 
toward recovery, as a sick person (as, : Roland still con- 
tinued to mend, as the surgeon phrased it”: Bulwer-Lytton s 
“Caxtons,” vill. 3); also, to mend or repair something. — 
mend, n. The act or fact of mending; improvement; the 
way to recovery (as, to be on the mend); also, a repair, or a 
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mended place; also, pl., amendst.—mend/a-ble, a. That 
may be mended. 

men-da-cious (men-da/shus), a. [L. mendax (mendac-), 
akin to mentiri, lie.| Lying or untruthful (as, “mendacious 
rogues”: Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” viii.); also, 
false or untrue (as, mendacious assertions; a mendacious 
report).—men-da/cious-ly, adv.—men-da/cious-ness, n. 
—men-da/ci-ty (-das/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [LL. menda- 
ons The quality of being mendacious; also, a falsehood; 
a lie. 

Men-de-li-an (men-dé/li-an), a. Pertaining to Gregor 
Johann Mendel (1822-84), an Austrian monk and scientific 
investigator, or to Mendelism.—Men-del-ism (men/del- 
izm), n. <A theory or doctrine of heredity based upon Men- 
del’s experiments with peas: it involves a principle or law 
(Mendel’s law) governing the inheritance of many characters 
in animals and plants, according to which there occurs, in 
the second and later generations of hybrids, every possible 
combination of the characters of the original parent animals 
or plants, each combination in a definite proportion of indi- 
viduals. See dominant character, under dominant, and 
recessive character, under recessiwe. 

mend-er (men/dér), m. One who mends. 

men-di-cant (men/di-kant). [L. mendicans (-ant-), ppr. of 
mendicare, beg, < mendicus, beggarly, needy.] I.a. Beg- 
ging, practising begging, or living on alms (as, a mendicant 
friar); also, pertaining to or characteristic of a beggar (as, 
the mendicant life). II. . One who lives by begging; a 
beggar; sometimes, a mendicant friar; also, one who begs 
for something specified (as, ““He was still a shameless mendt- 
cant of pecuniary favors and lucrative offices”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” ii. 1).—men/di-can-cy, n. 

men-di-ci-ty (men-dis/i-ti), n. [L. mendicitas, < mendicus: 
see mendicant.] The condition or life of a beggar; the 
practice of begging. 

men-ha-den (men-ha/dn), n. [N. 
clupeoid fish, Brevoor- 
tia tyrannus, having 
the appearance of a 
shad but with a more 
compressed body, com- 
mon along the eastern 
coast of the U.S., and 
used for making oil and 
fertilizer. 
men-hir (men/hér), 7. 
In archeol., an 
upright monumen- 
tal stone, standing 
either alone or 
with others, as in 
a cromlech or an 
alinement. 
me-nial (mé/nial). 
[AF. menial, mei- 
gnal, < OF. mes- fg 
nie, E.meinie.|] I. * 
a. Belonging to the 
household, as do- 
mesticservants; also, pertaining or proper to domestic servants 
(as, “Her ladyship was of humble, I have heard even menial, 
station originally,’ Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” viii.; menial 
service or duties: now used contemptuously); hence, servile 
or mean (as, “Freebooters, sprung from low castes, and ac- 
customed to menial employments, became mighty Rajahs”: 
Macaulay’s “Essays,” Warren Hastings). II.n. A domes- 
tic servant (now contemptuous); a flunky.—me/nial-ly, adv. 
Mé-niére’s (ma-nyarz) dis-ease’. [From Méniére, French 
physician, who first described it.] In pathol., a disease 
characterized by vertigo and more or less complete deafness, 
usually due to or associated with a morbid condition of the 
labyrinth of the ear. 
meenin-ges (mé-nin’jéz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of meninz, < Gr. 
pareve, membrane, esp. of the brain.] In anat., the three 
membranes (dura mater, arachnoid, and pia mater) investing 
the brain and spinal cord.—me-nin/ge-al (-jé-al), a. 
men-in-gi-tis (men-in-ji‘tis), n. [NL.] In pathol., inflam- 
mation of the meninges.—epidemic cerebrospinal men- 


Amer. Ind.] A marine 


Menhaden. 


[Breton men hir, ‘long stone.’] 
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ingitis. See under cerebrospinal.—men-in-git/ic (-jit’- 
ik), a. Asai 
Een (mé-nis’kus), n.; pl. meniscuses or menisct 
(-nis/i). [NL., < Gr. mnvioxos, crescent, dim. of win, 
moon.] A crescent or crescent-shaped body; specif., a 
lens with a crescent-shaped section; also, the convex or 
concave upper surface of a column I 
of liquid, caused by capillarity.— 
me-nis/coid, a. AAs 
men-i-sper-ma-ceous (men/i-sper- 
ma/shius), a. [NL. Menispermum, 
the typical genus, moonseed, < Gr. 
phyn, moon, + omépua, seed.] Be- 
longing to the Menispermacex, a 
family of dicotyledonous plants, mostly 
woody climbers, having small, usually 
three-parted, dicecious flowers, and 
possessing narcotic properties. See 
moonseed. . Meniscus of Column of 
Men-non-ist (men/on-ist), m. Same Liquid. —1, concave; 2, 
as Mennonite. ee 
Men-non-ite (men/on-it), n. A member of a Christian 
denomination (named after Menno Simons, 1492-1559, of 
Friesland, one of its leaders) opposed to infant baptism, 
the taking of oaths, the holding of public office, and military 
service. ; 
men-o-branch (men/9-brangk), n. [NL. Menobranchus, 
< Gr. pévew, remain, + Bpdyxia, gills] Any of the 
tailed amphibians constituting the North American genus 
Menobranchus (or 
Necturus), charac- 
terized by persis- 
tent gills forming 
external tufts, and 
by four limbs each 
having four well- 
developed digits. 
me-nol-o-gy (mé : = = 
nol/9-ji), n.; pl. -gies ‘la — ———— 
(Gif. |DNGios <= el ———— 
MGr. pnvoddytov, < 
Gr. pv, month, + 
Aevyerv, tell, re- 
count.] A calen- 
dar of the months; 
specif., the calendar 
of the Greek Church, 
with lives of the 
saints in the order 
of their festivals; hence, in general, a record or account, as 
of saints, arranged in the order of a calendar. 
men-o-pause (men/6-p4z), n. [Gr. uv, month, + zadors, 
cessation, E. pause.|] In physiol., the final cessation of the 
menses, occurring normally between the ages of 45 and 50. 
men-o-pome (men/9-pom), nm. [NL. Menopoma, < Gr. 
weve, remain, + mapa, lid.] Any of the amphibians 
constituting the genus Menopoma, as the hellbender: so 
called from the persistence of the branchial apertures. 
me-no-rah (me-nd/rd), n. [Heb.] In Jewish use, a candle- 
stick, esp. the seven-branched : 
candlestick of the synagogue. 
Cf. Ex. xxv. 31-387. 
men-or-rha-gi-a (men-g-ra/ji-i), 
nm. [NL., < Gr. why, month, 
+ -payia, < pnyviva, break, 
burst forth.] In pathol., ex- 
cessive menstrual discharge. 
men-sal! (men/sal),a. [LL. 
mensalis, < L. mensa, table.] 
Of, pertaining to, or used at the 
table. 
men-sal? (men/sal), a. [L. 
mensis, month.] Monthly. 
men-ses (men/séz), n. pl. [L., 
pl. of mensts, month.] In 
physiol., the monthly discharge 
of blood from the uterus, occur- 
ring in women. 


Menobranch (M. maculatus). 


Men-she-vik (men‘she-vék, Russ. men-she-vék’). [Russ., 
< menshe, less: with allusion to the minority (Russ. men- 
shinstvo) or smaller faction of the party.] 1. n.; pl. 
Mensheviki (men-she-vé/ké, Russ. men-she-vé-ké’) or -viks 
(-véks). In Russian politics, orig. (from 1903), a member of 
the less radical faction (the Mensheviki) of the Social 
Democratic party (see Bolshevik, n.); later, after the taking 
over of governmental control by the Bolshevik group through 
the revolution of Nov. 7, 1917, a member of a less radical 
socialistic party or group succeeding the earlier Menshevik 
faction and forming one of the parties opposed to that sup- 
porting the Bolshevik government. IE. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Mensheviki or their doctrines.—Men/she-vism, 
n. The doctrines or principles of the Mensheviki.—Men/- 
she-vist. I. m. A Menshevik. II. a. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of the Mensheviki or Menshevism. 

men-stru-al (men/stré-al), a. [L. menstrualis, < menstruus, 
monthly, < mensis, month.] Monthly; in physiol., of or 
pertaining to the menses. ; 

men-stru-ate (men/strj-at), v. 1.; -ated, -ating. [LL. 
menstruatus, pp. of menstruare, < L. menstruus, monthly: 
see menstrual.| To discharge the menses.—men-stru-a/- 
tion (-a/shon), n. 

men-stru-um (men/strj-um), ”.; pl. -strwwms or -strua 
(-stré-4). [ML., prop. neut. of L. menstruus, monthly: 
see menstrual.]| Any liquid substance which dissolves a 
solid; a solvent. Also fig. 

men-su-al (men/shi-al), a. [LL. mensualis, < L. mensis, 
month.] Monthly. 

men-su-ra-ble (men/shi-ra-bl), a. [LL. mensurabilis, < L. 
mensurare, E. measure, v.] Capable of being measured; 
measurable. —men/su-ra-bil’/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 

men-su-ral (men/shi-ral), a. [LL. mensuralis, < L. 
mensura, E. measure, n.| Pertaining to measure. 

men-su-rate (men/shi-rat), v. t.; -rated, -rating. [L. men- 
suratus, pp. of mensurare, E. measure, v.| To measure. 
—men-su-ra/tion (-ra/shon), n. [LL. mensuratio(n-).] 

The act, art, or process of measuring; specif., that branch of 
mathematics which deals with the determination of length, 
area, and volume.—men/su-ra-tive (-rd-tiv), a. Adapted 
for or concerned with measuring. 

ement. [F. -ment, < L. -mentum, suffix forming nouns 
from verbs.] A suffix of nouns denoting the means or instru- 
ment of some action, as in aliment, monument, ornament, 
the product or result, as in fragment, segment, or an action 
or process, or a state resulting from action, as in abridgment, 
bewilderment, internment, management, postponement, 
refreshment. 

men-tal! (men/tal), a. [L. mentum, chin.] Of or pertaining 
to the chin. 

men-tal? (men/tal), a. [LL. mentalis, < L. mens (ment-), 
mind: see mind?.] Of or pertaining to the mind (as, 
mental faculties); esp., pertaining to the intellect, or intel- 
lectual (as, mental exertion; ‘‘a mental chaos,’’ Peacock’s 
“Nightmare Abbey,” xi.); also, performed by or existing in 
the mind (as, mental arithmetic, in which the operations are 
performed in the mind, without the use of written figures, 
etc.; a mental reservation, an unexpressed qualification, 
as to a statement); also, concerned with the mind and its 
phenomena (as, mental science).—mental age, in psychol., 
the degree of mental development or intelligence of an indi- 
vidual, as considered in relation to the average degrees of 
intelligence of normal children at different ages up to the 
normal or average limit of the growth of intelligence: deter- 
mined by a series of tests, in the form of tasks and questions, 
graded to suit the respective degrees of intelligence of average 
children of different ages, such tests being prepared so as to 
show natural intelligence rather than the result of education: 
as, a child of 10 years having a mental age of 12 years; a 
moron has a mental age of from 8 to 12 years.—men-tal/i-ty 
(-tal/i-ti), m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). Mental capacity or endow- 
ment; intellectuality; mind.—men‘tal-ly, adv. 

men-ta-tion (men-ta/shgn), n. [L. mens (ment-), mind.] 

Mental action. 

men-tha-ceous (men-tha/shius), a. [L. mentha, E. mint?.] 
Belonging to the Menthacex, or mint family of plants, in- 
cluding the horsemint, peppermint, pennyroyal, savory, etc. 

men-thene (men/thén), n. [L. mentha, E. mint?.] In 
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_men-thol (men/thol or -thdl), n. 


menthol 


chem., a liquid hydrocarbon derive 


and from menthol. d from oil of peppermint 


: G. 
mint?.| In chem., a white craton 1 Re Acie ase 


+ 5 1 ine compound obtai 
from oil of peppermint: used in medicine, a Been 


men-ti-cul-ture (men/ti-kul-tir), n. [L. mens (ment-) 


mind, + cultura, culture. ivati i 
caine s on ] The cultivation of the mind.— 
men-tion (men/shon),n. [OF. F. mention, < L. menti 

a calling to mind, mention, akin to meminisse eee 
see mind?) An incidental introduction of the name of a 
person or thing in the course of speech or writing; an express 
or direct reference by naming or specifying; a speaking of or 
mentioning.—men/tion, v. ¢. [F. mentionner.] To make 
mention of; refer to by name incidentally; name, specify 
or speak of; also, to say incidentally (with a clause).— 
men/tion-a-ble, a. That may be, or is worthy to be 
mentioned.—men/tion-er, 7. 

men-ton-niére (men-to-nyar’, F. mon-to-nyir), n. 
< menton, < L. mentum, chin.] A ( 
tecting the chin or lower 
part of the face and neck, 
used only on occasions of 
special danger. 

men-tor (men/tor),n. [Gr. 
Métwp, Mentor, the friend 
to whom Odysseus, when 
departing for Troy, in- 
trusted the education of his 
son Telemachus.] A wise 
and trusted monitor or 
counselor.—men/tor-ship, 
nm. The office of mentor. 

men-u (men/i, F. mé-nii), 
n. [F., minute detail, de- 
tailed list, menu, orig. adj., 
small < L. minutus, E. 
minutel.| A list of the 
dishes served at a meal; a 
bill of fare (as, ‘An obse- 
quious waiter handed Honora a menu in_a silver frame, 
with a handle”: W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 6); 
also, the dishes served. 

Meph-is-toph-e-les (mef-is-tof/e-léz), n. A powerful evil 
spirit of German legend, represented in Goethe’s “Faust” 
as a crafty, sardonic, scoffing fiend. —Meph/is-toph-e-le/an 
(lé/an), Meph/is-to-phe/lian (-t3-fé/lian), a. 

me-phit-ic (mé-fit/ik), a. [LL. mephiticus.] Of or per- 
taining to mephitis; offensive to the smell; noxious; pesti- 
lential; poisonous. —me-phit/i-cal-ly, adv. 

me-phi-tis (mé-fi'tis), m. [L.] A noxious or pestilential 

‘exhalation, esp. from the earth; a noisome or poisonous 


[F., 
piece of armor for pro- 


Mentonniére (close of 15th century). 


stench. a 
emer. Noun termination from Gr. puépos, part, as in isomer, 
metamer. Cf. -mere. 


mer-can-tile (mér/kan-til or -til), a. [F. mercantile, < It. 
mercantile, < L. mercans (mercant-), ppt. of mercari, trade: 
see merchant.] Of or pertaining to merchants, or trade or 
commerce; commercial; engaged in trade or commerce (as, 
a mercantile house; the mercantile marine) ; in polit. econ., of 
or pertaining to the mercantile system (see phrase below).— 
mercantile agency, the position or office of any mercantile 
agent; also, an establishment which supplies to its patrons 
or subscribers information regarding the commercial and 
financial standing, etc., of individuals, firms, and corporations 
engaged in mercantile, financial, and industrial enterprises, 
and also publishes reports on the state of, and on transactions 
in, the commercial and financial world in general. —mercan- 
tile law. Same as law merchant. See under law?, n.— 
mercantile paper, commercial paper consisting of prom- 
issory notes given by merchants for merchandise purchased 
and of drafts drawn against purchasers of merchandise. — 
mercantile system, in polit. econ., a system of political and 
economic policy, coincident in its evolution with the modern 
national state, which sought through minute regulation of 
commerce and industry to secure the political supremacy of a 
state in its rivalry with other states. According to this 
system, money alone constituted wealth, and the great 
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object of a state was the importation of the precious metals, 
to be effected by exporting the utmost possible quantity 
of its own products and importing as little as possible of 
those of other countries, thus establishing a favorable bal- 
ance of trade to be paid in gold and silver.—mer/can-til- 
ism, 7. Mercantile principles or practices; the mercantile 
spirit; in polit. econ., the theory or practices of the mer- 
cantile system. —mer/can-til-ist, 7. 

mer-cap-tan (mér-kap/tan), n. [G., < ML. mercurius, 
mercury, + L. captans (captant-), ppr. of captare, strive to 
take: see catch.] In chem., any of a class of sulphur-con- 
taining compounds (mostly ill-smelling liquids) analogous to 
the alcohols and combining readily with mercury; esp., the 
most important member of this class, CoHsSH (‘ethyl mer- 
captan’), a colorless liquid, with an offensive, garlic-like odor. 

Mer-ca-tor’s (mér-ka/torz) chart. [From Gerardus Mer- 
cator (Gerhard Kremer, 1512-94), Flemish cartographer. ] 
A chart made according to Mercator’s projection. —Mer- 
ca/tor’s pro-jec/tion. A method of map-making in which 
the whole or a part of the globe is represented as a rectangular 
plane surface, the meridians being equidistant parallel 
straight lines, and the parallels of latitude being parallel 
straight lines the distance between which increases from the 
equator toward the pole. 

mer-ce-na-ry (mér/se-na-ri). [L. mercenarius, < merces, 
pay, reward: see mercy.] I. a. Working or acting merely 
for gain; having gain alone for a motive; venal; sordid; 
also, hired (now only of soldiers serving in a foreign army). 
II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). One who works merely for pay; a 
hireling; also, any one who receives pay for his services, 
esp. (now only) a professional soldier serving in a foreign 
army.—mer’ce-na-ri-ly, adv.—mer/ce-na-ri-ness, 7. 

mer-cer (mér’sér), n. [OF. F. mercier, < L. mera (merc-), 
goods, wares: cf. merchant.] A dealer in textile fabrics, 
esp. silks, etc. [Eng.] 

mer-cer-ize (mér/sér-iz), v. t.; -ized, -tzing. [From J. 
Mercer, English calico-printer, the patentee (1850) of the 
process.] To treat (cotton fiber or fabric) with lye or a 
caustic solution, in order to cause it to receive the dye 
better, or to give it a silky luster.—mer’cer-i-za/tion 
(-i-za’shon), n. 

mer-cer-y (mér’sér-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). [OF. F. mercerie.] 
Mercers’ wares (also in pl.: as, “He left outlandish merceries 
stored up With many a brazen bowl and silver cup,” W. 
Morris’s “Jason,” iii. 223); also, a mercer’s shop. [Eng.] 

mer-chan-dise (mér/chan-diz), n. [OF. F. marchandise, < 
marchand, E. merchant.| Trade or commerce (archaic) ; 
also, the commodities of commerce; wares; goods.— 
mer’chan-dize, mer/chan-dise (-diz), v. 7. or t.; -dized, 
-dised, -dizing, -dising. To traffic, or traffic in. [Archaic. ] 
—mer/chan-diz-er, mer/chan-dis-er (-di-zér), n. 

mer-chant (mér/chant). [OF. marcheant, later (also F.) 
marchand, < ML. mercatare, freq. of L. mercart, trade, deal, 
buy, < merx (merc-), goods, wares.] I. . One who buys 
and sells marketable commodities for profit (in England 
applied only to wholesale dealers, but in the U. S. and Scot- 
land applied also to retail dealers, as shopkeepers, peddlers, 
etc.); also, a trading vesself (as, “the masters of some 
merchant”: Shakspere’s “Tempest,” ii. 1. 5). UL. a. Per- 
taining to trade or commerce (as, law merchant: see under 
law3, n.); engaged or employed in trade or commerce (as, 
“The Lord hath given a commandment against the merchant 
city, to destroy the strong holds thereof,” Isa. xxiii. 11; a 
merchant ship; the merchant, or mercantile, marine); per- 
taining to the mercantile marine (as, the merchant service). 
—merchant adventurer, a person, esp. a member Oli Qe 
commercial company, engaged in the sending out of trading 
expeditions to foreign parts and the establishment there of 
factories and trading stations.—merchant tailor, a tailor 
who furnishes the cloth for the garments which he fits and 
makes to order.—mer/chant-a-ble, a. Suitable for trade 
or sale; marketable.—mer/chant-man (-man), 7.; pl. 
-men. A merchant (archaic); also, a trading vessel (as, 
“a stout merchantman of 350 tons”: Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s 
Travels,” iv. 1).-mer/chant-ry, n. The business of a 
merchant; trade; also, merchants collectively. 

Mer-cian (mér’sian). I.a. Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Anglian kingdom of Mercia in the central part of England, 
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merciful 


its inhabitants, or the dialect of Anglo-Saxon spoken there. 
It. n. A native or inhabitant of the ancient kingdom of 
Mercia. A 
mer-ci-ful (mér’si-ful), a. Full of mercy; exercising, or 
characterized by, mercy; compassionate: as, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner” (Luke, xviii. 13).—mer’ci-ful-ly, 
adv.—mer’ci-ful-ness, 7. - 
mer-ci-less (mér’si-les), a. Destitute of mercy; pitiless: 
as, “a merciless foe”? (Ian Maclaren’s “Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” vii. 3); “the most merciless flaying’” (Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” xx.).—mer/ci-less-ly, adv.—mer’- 
ci-less-ness, 7. 
mer-cu-ri-al (mér-ki/ri-al). [L. Mercurialis.] 1. a. [cap.] 
Of or pertaining to the god Mercury or the planet Mercury; 
[1. c.] of or pertaining to, consisting of or containing, or caused 
by, the metal mercury; also [J. c.], having qualities ascribed 
to the god Mercury, supposed to belong to persons born under 
the planet Mercury, or resembling the properties of the metal 
mercury; esp., sprightly, volatile, flighty, or fickle (as, 
“T was ardent in my temperament; quick, mercurial, im- 
petuous”: Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” i. 9). IL. n. 
A preparation of mercury used as a drug.—mer-cu/ri-al- 
ism, ”. In pathol., a morbid condition caused by mercury. 
—mer-cu/ri-al-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make 
mercurial; also, to treat or impregnate with mercury or one 
of its compounds; in med., to affect with, or subject to the 
action of, mercury. — mer-cu/ri-al-i-za/tion (-i-za/shgn), n. 
—mer-cu/ri-al-ly, adv. 
mer-cu-ric (mér-ki/rik), a. [See Mercury.] Of or con- 
taining mercury. See mercurous.—mer-cu-rous (mér’/ki- 
tus or mér-ki/rus), a. Containing mercury (in larger pro- 
portion than a corresponding mercuric compound). 
Mer-cu-ry (mér’ki-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [L. Mercurius, 
the god, also the planet, ML. mercurius, metallic mercury, 
prob. < L. merzx (merc-), goods, wake cf. merchant.] A 
Roman deity, messenger of the go Sy eye sy MAA USUAUC TL ATAU ETAT 
and god of 2 eee ee apes and ili ie 
eloquence (cf. Hermes); hence [J. e. |e iy 
or cap.], a statue or image of Mer- ih al a ult 
cury, specif. a herma; also, a messen- SAN 
ger, or carrier of news (sometimes ||j||| 
used as the name of a newspaper: or ||lli 
periodical); also [cap.], the major |ljj\j\\I\h 
planet nearest to the sun; also [J. c.], 
a heavy, silver-white metallic element lj! 
(chem. sym., Hg—see hydrargyrum; \j\\\\ 
at. wt., 200.6; sp. gr., 13.6), remarka- |i} 9" 7 
ble for its fluidity at ordinary tempera- 
tures; quicksilver; also, a preparation 
of this metal used in medicine; also, 
the column of it in a thermometer |/ 
or barometer, esp. with reference to |}jii!: 
the temperature or the state of the 
atmosphere shown by it; also, any |{\j 
herb of the euphorbiaceous genus | 
Mercurialis, as M. perennis (‘dog’s- 
mercury’ ), a poisonous weed; also, jill 
the poison-ivy. 
mer-cy (mér’si), ”.; pl. -cies (-siz). il 
[OF. F. merci, fem., favor, mercy, ‘ll S 
masc. thanks, < L. merces, pay, Mercury.— Statue in the 
reward, ML. mercy: cf. amerce, British Museum, London. 
gramercy, and mercenary.] Compassionate or kindly for- 
bearance shown toward an offender, an enemy, or other 
person in one’s power; clemency; leniency; also, compassion, 
pity, or benevolence (as, a work of mercy); sometimes, dis- 
position to be merciful (as, an adversary wholly without 
mercy); also, an act of forbearance, compassion, or favor, 
esp. of God toward his creatures; a blessing, or fortunate 
or providential circumstance (as, ‘What a mercy mas- 
ter was not burned in his bed!” C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” xvi.); also, discretionary power as to clemency or 
severity, pardon or punishment, or the like (as, to be at 
the mercy of a conqueror or a tribunal); in general, power 
to deal with or treat at will (as, “The poor lunatic . 
was at the mercy of his servants, who robbed, laughed at, 
and neglected him”: Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
Xxxvi.).—mer/cy=seat, n. The gold covering on the ark 
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of the covenant, regarded as the resting-place of God (see 
Ex. xxv. 17-22); hence, the throne of God. 
mere! (mér), n. [AS. mere, lake, sea, = G. meer = Icel. 
marr, sea; akin to L. mare, sea.] A Jake; a pond. [Now 
chiefly poetic or prov. ] 
mere? (mér), m. [AS. mé&re, gemére.] A boundary. 
{Archaic or prov. ] : 
mere? (mér), a.; superl. merest. [L. merus, pure, unmixed, 
mere.] Puret or unmixed} (as, mere wine; ‘This fellow 
was himself a mere Tartar, and perfectly spoke their lan- 
guage,” Defoe’s “‘Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 15); also, belonging 
or pertaining to a single individual or group, or sole (chiefly 
legal: as, “The whole country was my own mere property, 
so that I had an undoubted right of dominion,” Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 16; of one’s mere motion); also, 
absolute} or unqualifiedt (as, “(Certain tidings now arrived, 
importing the mere perdition of the Turkish fleet”: Shak- 
spere’s “Othello,” ii. 2.3); also, being nothing more or better 
than what is specified (as, “Even when a mere child I began” 
my travels,” Irving’s ‘““Sketch-Book,” Author’s Account of 
Himself; it is mere folly to do this; this is the merest trash) ; 
pure and simple. 7 : 
-mere. Noun termination from Gr. pépos, part, as in antt- 
mere, blastomere. Cf. -mer. 
mere-ly (mér‘li), adv. Purelyt, or without admixture; 
also, absolutely} or entirely; also, only as specified, and 
nothing more (as, merely as a matter of form); simply. 
mere-stone (mér/stén), m. [See mere?.] A stone marking a 
boundary; a landmark of stone. [Archaic or prov. ] 
mer-e-tri-cious (mer-é-trish’us), a. [L. meretricius, < 
meretriz, prostitute, < merere, deserve, earn.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of a prostitute; having the character of a 
prostitute; also, alluring by a show of false attractions (as, 
“meretricious arts and calculated manceuvres”: C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xviii.); showily attractive, or tawdry (as, 
“There is nothing showy or meretricious about the man”’: 
Howells’s “Rise of Silas Lapham,” i.).—mer-e-tri/cious-ly, 
adv.— mer-e-tri/cious-ness, 7. 
mer-gan-ser (mér-gan/sér), nm. [NL., < L. mergus, diver 
(bird), + anser, goose.] Any of the swimming birds, resem- 
bling the common duck, which constitute the subfamily 
Mergine (family Anatidx), as Mergus merganser, a Euro- 
pean species the male of which has a crested head, or Lopho- 
dytes cucul- 
latus, a small 
North Amer- 
ican species 
with an erect 
semicircular 
crest on the 
male’s head 
(‘hooded 
merganser’). 
merge(meérj), 
v.; merged, 
merging. [L. 
mergere (pp. 
mersus), dip, plunge, sink.] I.tr. To cause to be swallowed 
up or absorbed; sink the identity of by combination: often 
with in or into: as, “merging night in day” (C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxxvii.); ‘the same forces which merged the 
Dane in the Englishman” (Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. 
People,” ii. 3). I. intr. To become swallowed up or ab- 
sorbed in something else; lose identity by absorption: often 
with in or into.—mer-gence (mér’/jens), n. A merging or 
becoming merged.—mer/ger!, n. One who or that which 
merges.—mer’ger?, n. [OF., inf. (< L. mergere), used as 
n.] A merging or being merged; specif., the absorption of 
one estate, title, etc., in another; also, a combination of the 
interests and control of two or more corporations by the 
issue of stock of a controlling corporation in exchange for 
a majority of the stock of the corporations to be controlled. 
me-rid-i-an (mé-rid/i-an). [OF. meridien (F. méridien), < 
L. meridianus, < meridies, midday, the south, < medius, 
middle, + dies, day.] I. a. Of or pertaining to midday or 
noon (as, the meridian hour); also, pertaining to or situated 
at the position reached by the sun at midday, when it is 
highest, or the highest point reached by any heavenly body | 


Hooded Merganser (Lophodytes cucullatus). 


Pe 
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meridional 


during its daily course (as, the sun’s meridian beams; “The 
: meridian moon shone full into the hovel,” Jane Porter’s 
Scottish Chiefs,” Ixxix.); _fig., pertaining to a period of 
_ greatest elevation, prosperity, splendor, etc. (as, Athens 
reached its meridian glory in the age of Pericles); culminat- 
ing; also, of or pertaining to a meridian; also, southern or 
meridional (rare). IE. . Midday (obs. or rare); also, the 
highest point reached by the sun or some other heavenly 
_ body; fig., a point or period of highest development, greatest 
prosperity, or the like (as, “I imagined my fortune had passed 
its meridian, and must now decline”: C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” xxv.); the middle period of a person’s life, when his 
powers are at their full (as, “They were men who had attained 
the meridian of life’: Cooper’s “Spy,” xxvi.); in astron., 
the great circle of the celestial sphere which passes through 
its poles and the observer’s zenith; in geog., a great circle 
of the earth passing through the poles and any given point 
on the earth’s surface, or the half of such a circle included 
between the poles; hence, in fig. use, particular locality, 
situation, condition, or circumstances (as, governmental 
methods suited to-the meridian of Asia; persons belonging 
to the same social meridian).--magnetic meridian. See 
under magnetic. 
me-rid-i-o-nal (mé-rid/i-d-nal). [OF. meridional (F. méri- 
dional), < LL. meridionalis, < L. meridies: see meridian.] 
I. a. Southern; southerly; also, characteristic of the south 
or people inhabiting the south, as of Europe, esp. of France 
(as, ‘Foremost among the Spanish Grandees . . . stood 
the famous favorite, Ruy Gomez . . . a man of meridional 
aspect, with coal-black hair and beard’’: Motley’s ‘Dutch 
Republic,” i. 1); also, of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
meridian. II. . An inhabitant of the south, esp. the 
south of France.—me-rid/i-o-nal-ly, adv. In the direction 
of the meridian; north and south. 
me-ringue (me-rang’), n. [F.; origin unknown.] A 
mixture of sugar and beaten whites of eggs formed into small 
cakes and baked, or spread over pastry, puddings, etc.; 
also, a dish made with it. 
me-ri-no (me-ré/no). [Sp.] I. a. Noting or pertaining to 
a variety of sheep which originated in Spain, valued for its 
fine wool; 
also, made 
of merino. 
Ti 7-; pl. 
-nos (-n6z). 
A merino 
sheep; also, 
merino wool; 
also, a thin 
twilled fab- 
ric made of 
merino wool 
or some sub- 
stitute; also, 
a knitted 
underwear 
and hosiery 
fabric made 
of wool and 
cotton. 
Peper e 
mer/i-spor : 
(x [Gr se part, + omopa, E. spore.] In biol., one of 
the individual cells or secondary spores of a multicellular 
or compound spore. : 
Bee) stem ec ten) m. [Irreg. <_ Gr. peptorés, 
divided, < pepifey, divide, < pépos, part.] _In bot.,, em- 
bryonic tissue; undifferentiated, growing, actively dividing 
cells. —mer/i-ste-mat/ic (-sté-mat’ik) pee ; 
mer-it (mer‘it), n. (OF. merite es meérite), < L. meritum, 
prop. pp. neut. of merere, merert, deserve, earn.|] That 
. . “cc 
which is deserved, whether good or badj{ (as, “A dearer 
merit, not so deep a maim. . . Have I deserved ‘se i56): 
highness’ hands”: Shakspere’s _ Richard IL.,” i. 3. Boe 
also, the state or fact of deserving, or desert (also in pl. in 
same sense: as, to treat a person according to his merits) ; 
pl., the right and wrong of a case, orig. 2 ae ete 
guished from extraneous points concerning it, or the intrinsic 


CA 
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excellences or defects of any matter (as, the merits of a case; 
to consider a proposition on its merits); also, sing., the state 
or fact of deserving well, or good desert (as, “Reputation 
is... oft got without merit, and lost without deserv- 
ing”: Shakspere’s “Othello,” ii. 3. 270); sometimes, the 
credit due for bringing about something favorable (as, the 
mertt of our success belongs to him); also, in general, claim 
to commendation, or excellence or worth (as, “To him the 
wit of Greece and Rome was known, And every author’s 
merit but his own,” Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Criticism,” 728; 
a book or a play without merit); also, something that 
entitles to reward or commendation (as, “‘What a merit 
were it in death to take this poor maid from the world!” 
Shakspere’s ‘(Measure for Measure,” iii. 1. 240); often, 
a commendable quality (as, the merits of a book or a 
play).—to make a merit of, to represent (some action, 
circumstance, or quality) as meritorious: as, ‘“‘the party 
felon whose unblushing face . . . coolly makes a merit 
of disgrace” (Whittier’s ‘“(Panorama’”’).—mer/it, v. [OF. 
meriter (F. mériter).| I. tr. To be worthy of, or de- 
serve (as, ‘Those best can bear reproof who meri praise,” 
Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” 583; “Nor had I ever done 
anything that merited the name of dishonest or fraudulent, 
much less thievish,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 11); 
also, to earn by commendable action (esp. in theol.). I. intr. 
To deserve (as, ‘‘a simple, religious fanatic, who felt sure that 
. . . he was meriting well of God and his King”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” vi. 7); also, to acquire merit (esp. in 
theol.).—mer/it-ed, p. a. Deserved.—mer/it-ed-ly, adv. 
—mer/it-less, a. Without merit; undeserving; without 
excellence or commendable qualities. 
mer-i-to-ri-ous (mer-i-td/ri-us), a. 
torious, L. serving to 
earn money, < 
merere: see merit. | 
Deserving of reward 
or commendation; 
possessing merit; 
now, specif., deserv- 
ing of moderate but 
not high commenda- 
tion; also, of actions, 
serving to earn re- 
ward (esp. in theol.). 
—mer-i-to/ri-ous- 
ly, adv.—mer-i-to/- 
ri-ous-ness, 7. 
merle (mérl),n. [OF. 
18 GOORUO, << lle 
merula, merulus. ] 
The common Euro- : LQee 
pean blackbird, Merula vulgaris: as, “The merle, in his 
noontide bow’r, 
Makes woodland 
echoes ring” 
(Burns’s “Lament 
of Mary Queen 


[ML. meritorius, meri- 


Merle, or European Blackbird. 


Oe Steoyey’ 7 i). 
[Chiefly Sc. and 
poetic. ] 


mer-lin (mér‘lin), 
n. (OF. esmeril- 
lon (F. émerillon), 
< esmeril, mer- 
lin.] Any of va- 
rious small fal 
cons of the genus 
Falco, esp. a spe- 
cies, F. exsalon, 
one of the small- 
est European 
birds of prey, and 
one of the bold- 
est, which does 
not hesitate to 
attack birds of 
twice its own 
size, or a North 


Merlin (Falco zsalon). 
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merlon 


American species, F. columbarius, the common pigeon- 
hawk. 

mer-lon (mér‘lon), n. [F. merlon, < It. merlone, aug. of 
merlo, merlon.] In a battlement, the solid part between 
two embrasures or crenels. ; , 

mer-maid (mér/mad), nm. [See mere!.] An imaginary 
female marine creature, typically having the head and trunk 
of a woman and the tail of a fish (as, “A mermaid fair, Sing- 
ing alone, Combing her hair Under the sea”: Tennyson’s 
“Mermaid,” i.); hence, a woman who is at home in the 
water. Also mer/maid/en. 

mer-man (mér/man or -man), ”.; pl. -men. [See mere}.] 
An imaginary man of the sea, corresponding to a mermaid 
(see Tennyson’s poem, “The Merman”); a Triton (as, 
‘Did they with ocean’s hidden sovereigns dwell, And sound 
with mermen the fantastic shell?” Byron’s “Island,” iv. 5); 
hence, a man who isat home inthe water. 

mero-. Form of Gr. pépos, part, used in combination. —mer- 
o-blast (mer’d-blast), n. [+ -blast.] In biol., an ovum the 
contents of which consist of considerable nutritive as well as 
formative or germinal matter: opposed to holoblast.— 
mer-o-blas’tic (-blas/tik), a.—mer-o-crys/tal-line (-kris/- 
ta-lin), a. Partially crystalline. — mer-o-sym/me-try 
(-sim/e-tri), n. In crystal., partial symmetry.—mer/o- 
sym-met/ri-cal (-si-met’ri-kal), a. ‘ 

emerous. Adjective termination from Gr. yépos, part, as in 
heteromerous, pentamerous. a 

Mer-o-vin-gi-an (mer-9-vin’ji-an), a. [ML. Merovingi, pl., 
the Merovingian dynasty, < Merovxus, Merovech, Merowig, 
or Merwig, a 5th century king of the Salian Franks. ] Desig- 
nating or pertaining to the Frankish dynasty which reigned 
in Gaul, or France, from about 500 to 751. Cf. Carolingian. 

mer-ri-ly (mer/i-li), adv. In a merry manner. ao 

mer-ri-ment (mer/i-ment), ~. Merrymaking{ or festivityT; 
also, merry gaiety (as, ‘‘your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table on a roar”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
v. 1. 210); mirth; hilarity; laughter. 

mer-ri-ness (mer/i-nes), n. The quality or state of being 
merry. 

mer-ry (mer/i), a.; compar. merrier, superl. merriest. [AS. 
myrige, myrge, pleasant, delightful: cf. mirth.] Pleasant or 
delightful (archaic: as, the merry month of May; merry Eng- 
land); also, amusing (archaic: as, a merry jest); also, full of 
cheer or gaiety, gladsome, or festive (as, merry Christmas; 
merry bells; “The wood-nymphs . . . Their merry wakes and 
pastimes keep,”’ Milton’s “Comus,” 121); joyous in disposition 
or spirit (as, the Merry Monarch, Charles II. of England); 
moved to or showing gaiety of mood or animated enjoyment 
(as, “I am never merry when I hear sweet music,” Shakspere’s 
“Merchant of Venice,” v. 1. 69; ‘Take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry,” Luke, xii. 19; merry talk or laughter); laugh- 
ingly gay; mirthful; hilarious; sometimes, hilarious from 
drink, or slightly tipsy; also, jesting or facetious (archaic: 
as, “His lordship is but merry with me,” Shakspere’s ‘“Timon 
of Athens,” iii. 2.42).—merry dancers. See dancer.—to 
make merry, to indulge in merry pleasures; hold festivi- 
ties; also, to indulge in laughter or jesting, as over a matter. 
—mer/ry=an/drew, n. One whose business it is to make 
sport for others by antics, jokes, etc., esp. formerly as a 
mountebank’s assistant (as, “propagating the report that I 
had a quarrel with a mountebank’s merry-andrew at Glouces- 
ter’: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 18); a buffoon; 
a clown.—mer’ry=go=round”, n. A revolving machine, 
as a circular platform fitted with hobby-horses, etc., on which 
persons, esp. children, ride for amusement; fig., any whirl 
or rapid round.—mer/ry-make, v. 7.; -made, -making. To 
make merry; hold festivities: as, “young inseparables . . . 
who... pawn each other’s watches and merrymake 
together on the proceeds” (Du Maurier’s “‘Trilby,” iii.).— 
mer/ry-mak’er (-ma/kér), n.—mer/ry-mak/ing, n. The 
act of making merry; an instance or occasion of making 
merry; a merry festivity; a gay social or convivial enter- 
tainment; a revel.—mer/ry-thought, n. The wishbone 
or furcula of a bird. 

me-sa (ma/si), n. [Sp., < L. mensa, table.] A com- 
paratively small, high table-land or plateau with the sides 
or a side descending steeply, of a type common in the south- 
western U. S.: as, “A conspicuous feature of the New 
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mes-en-ter-y (mes/en-ter-i), m.; pl. -ies (-iz). 


mesmerism 


Mexican landscape is the mesa, a flat-topped hill created by 
differential erosion and projecting above the surrounding 
country like a table” (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XIX. 521). 
mé-sal-liance (m4-za-lyins), n. [F.] A misalliance; a 
marriage with a social inferior. : : 
mes-cal (mes-kal’), n. [Sp. mezcal; from Mex.] An intoxi- 
cating spirit distilled from the fermented juice of certain 
species of agave; any agave yielding this spirit; also, either 
of two species of cactus, Lophophora williamsti and L. 
lewinii, of Texas and northern Mexico, whose button-like 
tops (‘mescal-buttons’) are dried and - 
used as a stimulant, esp. by the 4s 
Indians. i 
mes-dames (m4-dam), n. Pl. of 
madame?, also of madam. 
mesde-moi-selles (mad-mwo-zel), n. 
Pl. of mademoiselle. 

me-seems (mé-sémz’), v. impers.; 
pret. meseemed. It seems to me: as, 
“They talk’d, Meseem’d, of what 
they knew not” (Tennyson’s “‘Lance- 
lot and Elaine,” 671). [Archaic.] 
mes-en-ceph-a-lon (mes-en-sef/a- 
lon), 7.; pl. -la (ld). [INIL-= see 
meso- and encephalon.| In andat., 
the middle segment of the brain; 
the midbrain.—mes/en-ce-phal/ic 
(-se-fal/ik), a. 

mes-en-chy-ma (mes-eng’/ki-m4), 7. 
[NL., < Gr. yéoos, middle, 
-enchyma as in parenchyma.| In 
embryol., that portion of the 
mesoderm which is not mesothelial 

in character.—mes-en/chy-mal, _Mescal-button (Lopho- 
mes-en-chym/a-tous (-eng-kim/a- 2/077 ,williamst)- — One 
tus), a. 
mes-en-ter-ic (mes-en-ter/ik), a. 
mesentery. 
mes-en-te-ron (mes-en/te-ron), n. [NL.: see meso- and 
enteron.| In embryol., a primitive intestinal cavity bounded 
by endoderm. 


Of or pertaining to a 


[NL. mesen- 
tertum, < Gr. pecertépiov, < péoos, middle, + %repoy, in- 
testine.] In anat., a fold or duplicature of peritoneum 
investing, and attaching to the posterior wall of the abdo- 
men, a part or parts of the intestine or other abdominal 
viscus; in zoél., one of the membranous partitions which 
divide the digestive cavity in actinozoans. 


mesh (mesh), n. [Cf. MD. masche, maesche, D. maas, G. 


masche, Icel. méskvi, mesh, AS. maz, net.] One of the open 
spaces of network ora net; pl., the threads that bound such 
spaces; any interlinked or interlaced strands or parts (as, 
the meshes of tangled hair; ‘Fountains . . . showering 
down In meshes of the jasmine and the rose,” Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” i. 216); fig., means of catching or holding fast 
(as, caught in the meshes of the law); also, sing., netted or 
net-like work (as, “Her beds were . . . covered with the 
white mesh of her own crochet-needle”: G. W. Cable’s 
“Bonaventure,” i. 10); a network or net (esp. fig.: as, “Here 
in her hairs The painter plays the spider and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men,” Shakspere’s 
“Merchant of Venice,” iii. 2. 122); in mach., the engagement 
of gear-teeth.—mesh, v. I. ér. To catch or entangle in or 
as in the meshes of a net; enmesh; also, to form with meshes, 
as a net; in mach., to engage, as gear-teeth. II. intr. To 
become enmeshed; in mach., to become engaged, as the 
teeth of one wheel with those of another.—meshed, a. 
Having meshes; reticulated.—mesh’work, mn. Meshed 
work; network.—mesh’/y, a. Formed with meshes; 
meshed; reticulated. 
mes-i-al (mes/i-al or mé/zi-al), a. [Gr. pécos, middle: see 
mid?.| Middle; median; pertaining to or situated in a 
median line or plane.—mes/i-al-ly, adv. 

mes-mer-ic (mez-mer‘ik), a. Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or produced by mesmerism. —mes-mer’i-cal-ly, adv. 
mes-mer-ism (mez/mér-izm), n. [From F. A. Mesmer 
(1733-1815), German physician, who propounded the 
doctrine.] The doctrine of the induction of a hypnotic 
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mesmerist 


state through an influence or emanation i 

operator to the subject; the Poa nee ene 
concerned; in general, hypnotism.—mes/mer-ist. nf ce 
who practises mesmerism.—mes/mer-ize (-iz), v. t..~i a 
~izung. To subject to. mesmeric influence Mes rment. 
pon ae (ee ae re (i-zér), n ‘ 

esn-al-ty (mé/nal-ti), n. In la : 

lord; “ eae of a mesne eal eee ce ericsne 
mesne (mén), a. [Archaic spelling of mean3 

middle, intermediate, or Deere as, Ps ale eee 
feudal lord ae held land of a superior). — < 
meso-, mes-. Forms of Gr. yéoos, middle i ina- 
tion, chiefly in scientific eee ie Gee 
n. + -blast.] In embryol., the mesoderm. — mes-o-blas’tic 
(-blas’tik), a.—mes/o-carp (-kirp), n. [+ -carp.] In bot 
the middle layer of pericarp, as the fleshy part of certain 
fruits. See cut at endocarp.—mes/o-ce-phal’ic (-se-fal/ik) 
a. [+ Gr. xepady, head.] In craniom., having a skull 
of medium cranial capacity (used as an intermediate 
term between megacephalic and microcephalic); also, having 
a skull of medium proportion (used as an intermediate 
term between brachycephalic and dolichocephalic); in anat. 
of or pertaining to the mesencephalon.—mes/o-derm 
(-dérm), n. [++ -derm.] In embryol., the middle primary 
layer of cells in the embryo of a metazoan. —mes-o-der/mal, 
mes-o-der/mic, a,—mes-o-gas/tri-um (-gas/tri-um), n. 
[NL. (Gr. yaornp, belly).] In anat., the umbilical region 
of the abdomen, situated above the hypogastrium and 
below the epigastrium; also, the mesentery of the stomach. 
—mes-o-gas’tric, a.—mes-o-neph/ros (-nef’ros), n. [NL. 
(Gr. vedpds, kidney).] In embryol., the central or inter- 
mediate part of the primitive renal organ or kidney of a 
vertebrate embryo, situated between the pronephros and 
the metanephros. — mes-o-neph/ric, a. —mes/o-phyl, mes/- 
o-phyll (-fil), ». [-+ -phyl, -phyll.] In bot., the green 
parenchyma which forms the interior parts of a leaf.— 
mes/o-phyte (-fit), . [+ -phyte.] A plant growing 
under conditions of medium moisture and dryness. Cf. 
hydrophyte and xerophyte.—mes-o-phyt/ic (-fit/ik), a. 
—mes/o-plast (-plast), ». [+ -plast.] In biol., the 
nucleus of a cell; nuclear pro- c 
toplasm.— mes-o-plas’tic (-plas/- 
tik), @.—mes-o-the/li-um (-thé/- 
lium), n.; pl. -liums or -lia (-li-a). 
[NL. (with -theliwm as in epithe- 
lium).] In embryol., anat., etc., 
that portion of the mesoderm 
which lines the primitive colom 
of the embryo; epithelium of 
mesodermic origin. — mes-o-the’- 
lial, a.—mes-o-tho/rax (-thd/- 
raks),n. [NL.] The middle one 
of the three divisions of an in- 
sect’s thorax, bearing the second 


; F Mesothorax, shaded, be- 
pair of legs and the first pair of terete hone Garand 


wings, mosvo-tho-ra’ote (-thO- Q'yso!sbdominal ecdment- 

mes-o-tho-ri-um (mes-9-thd/ri-um), n. [NL.: see meso- 
and thorium.] In chem., 
a disintegration product of 
thorium. 

Mes-o-zo-ic (mes-9-20/ik). 
[Gr. péoos, middle, + Sw7, 
life.] I. a. Noting or p* 
pertaining to a geological (\/ 
era or a group of rocks {*) 
whose fossils represent 
forms of life between those } 
of relatively ancient }. 
(Paleozoic) and those of 
recent (Cenozoic) geologi- 
cal times. Cf. Paleozoic, 
Cenozoic. 11. n. The 
Mesozoic era or group. 

mes-quit (mes-két’ or mes/- 
két),n. Same as mesquite. 

mes-quite (mes-ket’ oe Branch of Mesquite, with Flowers and 
mes/két), m. [Sp. mez- Leaves. — a, a flower; 6, a pod. 
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messenger 


quite; from Mex.] A mimosaceous tree or shrub, Prosopis 
glandulosa, of the southwestern U. S., Mexico, etc., whose 
bean-like pods are rich in sugar and form a valuable fodder; 
also, any species of Prosopis, as the screw-bean. See cut in 
preceding column. 

mess (mes), n. [OF. mes (F. mets), lit. ‘something put’ (on 
the table), < L. misswm, pp. neut. of mittere, send, later 
put.] A service or dish of food at table or for a meal (ar- 
chaic); hence, a quantity of meat, vegetables, or other food 
sufficient for a dish or a single occasion, or a quantity of 
food of indefinite amount (now colloq. or prov.: as, a mess 
of peas for dinner; a mess of trout; “barrels of pink-hued 
salt-pork . . . or immense messes of sausage-meat,” Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xiii.); also, a dish or quantity of 
soft, semiliquid, or liquid food (as, a mess of porridge; a 
mess of pottage, an expression used in older versions of the 
Bible, and hence, often fig., with reference to the pottage for 
which Esau sold his birthright to his brother Jacob, as nar- 
rated in Gen. xxv. 29-34); hence, a sloppy or unappetizing 
preparation of food (as, “The first edge of hunger blunted, I 
perceived I had got in hand a nauseous mess’: C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” v.); a quantity of any matter or things in a 
dirty or untidy mass, litter, or jumble (as, a mess of fallen 
plaster; a mess of papers); a dirty or untidy condition (as, 
the room was in a mess); a state of embarrassing confusion 
(as, his affairs are in a mess); an unpleasant muddle, scrape, 
or affair (as, to make a mess of an undertaking; to get into a 
mess; “Then maybe he would a locked her up, and this 
awful mess wouldn’t ever happened,’ Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn,” xviii.); also, a number of persons 
(formerly often four) eating together at table, now a com- 
pany regularly taking meals together as in the army or navy 
(as, “A man admitted to his mess [at a tavern] is always 
sure of eating delicate victuals,” Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” May 6; ‘Each mess had its fire, where the men 
cooked, ate, gossiped, and slept,” Irving’s “Captain Bonne- 
ville,” ii.); the meal so taken; also, a company or set of 
fourt (as, “You three fools lack’d me fool to make up the 
mess”: Shakspere’s “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” iv. 3. 207). 
—mess, v. I. tr. To serve up or dish out (food), as for a 
meal (now prov. Eng.); also, to supply with meals, as 
soldiers, etc.; also, to get into a dirty, untidy, or disorderly 
mess (often with wp: as, to mess up one’s clothes, or a room); 
make a mess of, or muddle (affairs, etc.). IL. intr. To 
eat in company, esp. as a member of a mess (as, “We turned 
in to bunk and mess with the crew forward”: Dana’s “Two 
Years before the Mast,” viii.); also, to make a dirty or untidy 
mess; dabble in water, mud, etc.; busy one’s self in an untidy 
or confused way. 

mes-sage (mes/aj), n. [OF. F. message, < ML. missaticum, 
< L. mittere (pp. missus), send.] A communication, as of 
information, advice, direction, or the like, transmitted 
through a messenger or other agency (as, an oral or a written 
message; a wireless message; a message of acceptance or of 
congratulation); specif., an official communication, as from 
a chief executive to a legislative body (as, the President’s 
message to Congress); sometimes, an inspired or momentous 
communication to be delivered to the world (as, the message 
of a prophet; to come forward as the bearer of a message 
to mankind); also, the business, errand, or mission of a 
messenger (as, “On some message high they guess’d him 
bound”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” v. 290).—mes/sage= 
shell, n. Milit., a projectile in the interior of which mes- 
sages may be placed to be propelled to a distance. 

mes:sa-line (mes/a-lén), 7. ia A thin, soft silk fabric 
with a twilled or a satin weave, used for women’s dresses, etc. 

mes-san, mes-sin (mes/an, mes‘in), n. [Cf. Gael. measan. | 
Asmall dog; acur. [Sc.] 

mes-sen-ger (mes/en-jéer), n. [OF. F. messager, < message, 
E. message.| One who bears a message or goes on an errand; 
one whose duty or business it is to bear messages or go on 
errands; one employed to convey official despatches or to 
go on other official or special errands (as, a bank-messenger) ; 
fig., anything regarded as sent on an errand (as, ‘“‘His steady 
eye was enabled to look directly into their [guns’] muzzles 

. in anticipation of the fatal messenger that was to issue 

from each”: Cooper’s ‘“Deerslayer,” xxix.); a herald or 
harbinger (as, ‘“Down to short repose they lay; Till radiant 
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rose the messenger of day”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” 
xv.).—mes/sen-ger-ship, . The office or function of a 
messenger. ; 

Mos-si-ah (me-si’i), n. [For LL. Messias, < Gr. Mecctlas, 
< Heb. mashiakh, anointed.] ‘The Anointed,’ the title 
applied to an expected deliverer of the Jewish people, and 
hence to Jesus (cf. John, iv. 25, 26); hence, in general, an 
expected deliverer.—Mes-si/ah-ship, n. The character or 
office of a Messiah.—Mes-si-an-ic (mes-i-an/ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Messiah or a Messiah.—Mes-si-a-nism 
(me-si/a-nizm), n. Belief in a coming Messiah. —Mles-si/as 
(-as), n. [LL.] Same as Messiah. f 

Mes-si-dor (mes-é-dér), n. [F. messidor, <  L. messis, 
harvest, + Gr. dapov, gift.] In the calendar of ‘the first 
French republic, the tenth month of the year, extending 
from June 19 to July 18. 

mes-sieurs (mi-syé, E. often mes/yérz), n. Plural of mon- 
sieur. See Messrs. 

mes/sin, n. See messan. 

mes-sire (me-sér), m. [OF., ‘my lord’: see sire.] A French 
title of honor and form of address formerly applied to high 
nobles, and also to men of quality and members of the 
learned professions. 

mess-mate (mes/mat), m. An associate in a mess, now esp. 
in a ship’s mess: as, “I found myself one of ten messmates 
seated at table” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 10); 
“He would be more comfortable on board a ship in which he 
had many old messmates and friends” (Marryat’s ‘‘King’s 
Own,” xli.). 

Messrs. (F. ma-syé, E. commonly mes/érz). Abbreviated 
form of messieurs, used before personal names as if a plural 
of E. Mr. 

mes-suage (mes/waj), n. [OF. mesuage, ult. < L. manere 
(pp. mansus), remain: cf. manse and mansion.] In law, 
a dwelling-house with its adjacent buildings and the lands 
appropriated to the use of the household. 

mess-y (mes/i), a. Of the nature of a mess (as, a messy 
concoction); being in a mess (as, a messy table); attended 
with or making a mess (as, messy work); dirty; untidy. 

mes-tee (mes-té’), n. [Cf. mestizo.] The offspring of a 
white person and a quadroon. [West Indian. ] 

mes-ti-za (mes-té/z4), nm. [Sp.] Fem. of mestizo. 

mes-ti-zo (mes-té/z6), n.; pl. -zos (-zdz). [Sp., = F. métis, 
< LL. misticius, mixticius, of mixed race, < L. mascere, 

mix.] In Spanish America, etc., a person of mixed blood, 

esp. of Spanish and American Indian blood. 

met (met). Preterit and past participle of meeé?. 

meta-. ([Gr. wera-, repr. werd, prep.] A prefix of Greek 
origin, meaning ‘among,’ ‘between,’ ‘with,’ ‘after,’ ‘behind,’ 
and often denoting change, sometimes used as a modern 
formative, chiefly in scientific words. 

me-tab-a-sis (me-tab/q-sis), n.; pl. -ases (-a-séz). [NL., < 
Gr. perdBaois, < peraBaivew, pass over, < wera- (de- 
noting change) + faivew, go.] Transition, as from one 
subject to another. 

me-tab-o-lism (me-tab’9-lizm), n. [Gr. peraBody, a 
change, < peraBdddr\uv, to change, < pera- (denoting 
change) + Baddre«v, throw.] In biol., the sum of the pro- 
cesses or chemical changes in an organism or a single cell by 
which food is built up (anabolism) into living protoplasm 
and by which protoplasm is broken down (catabolism) into 
simpler compounds with the liberation of energy.—met-a- 
bol-ic (met-a-bol/ik), a.—me-tab/o-lize, v. ¢.;  -lized, 
-lizing. To subject to metabolism. 

met-a-car-pal (met-a-kar/pal). I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the metacarpus. II. m. A metacarpal bone. 

met-a-car-pus (met-a-kir’pus), n.; pl. -pi (-pi). [NL.: 
see meta- and carpus.] In anat., the part of a hand or fore 
limb (esp. of its bony structure) included between the 
wrist or carpus and the fingers or phalanges. 

met-a-cen-ter, meit-a-cen-tre (met/a-sen-tér), mn. [F. 
métacentre, < Gr. pera, after, + xévtpov, E. center?.] 
The point where the vertical line passing through the center 
of buoyancy of a ship or other floating body when in equi- 
librium, or in its normal upright position, meets the vertical 
line passing through the new center of buoyancy when the 
floating body is in a slightly inclined position, the equilib- 
rium of the floating body being stable or unstable according 
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as this point is above or below the center of gravity 
body. —met-a-cen’tric, a. 
met-a-chro-ma-tism (met-a-kré/ma-tizm), n. [See meta-.] 
Change of color, esp. that due to variation in the temperature 
of a body.—met/”a-chro-mat/ic (-krd-mat/ik), a.—met/a- 
chrome (-krém), n. A body or substance that changes 
color. 
met-age (mé/taj), n. [From mete?.] The official measure- 
ment of contents or weight; also, the charge for it. i 
met-a-gen-e-sis (met-a-jen/e-sis), m. [See meta-. | In biol., 
reproduction characterized by the alternation of a sexual 
generation and a generation which reproduces asexually by 
budding. — met/a-ge-net/ic (-jé-net’ik), a. : 
me-tag-na-thous (me-tag’na-thus), a. [Gr. werd, with, + 
yvabos, jaw.] In ornith., having the tips of the mandibles 
crossed, as the crossbills.—me-tag/na-thism, n. 
mé-tai-rie (m4-ta-ré), n. [F., < métayer: see métayer.] 
A farm or piece of land cultivated by a métayer. 
met-al (met/al), n. [OF. metal (F. métal), < L. metallum, 
mine, mineral, metal, < Gr. wéraddov, mine.] Any of a 
class of elementary substances, as gold, silver, copper, etc., 
many of which are characterized by opacity, ductility, con- 
ductivity, and a peculiar luster; also, an alloy or mixture 
composed wholly or partly of such substances; also, the 
constituent material of such substances or alloys without 
regard to kind; also, an object made of such material, as 
one of the rails of a railroad (as, “He had fallen from an 
engine, And been dragged along the metals”: Henley’s 
“In Hospital,” xiii.); also, the aggregate number, mass, 
or power of the guns on a war-ship; also, any material, 
matter, or substance; often, formative material (as, “I am 
made Of the self-same metal that my sister is’: Shakspere’s 
“King Lear,” i. 1. 71); that of which anything is composed 
(cf. mettle); specif., material for roads, as broken stone; ° 
also, the material of glass, etc., in a state of fusion; in print- 
ing, etc., type-metal; in her., either of the tinctures or (gold) 
and argent (silver).—met/al, v. t.; -aled or -alled, -aling or 
-alling. To furnish with metal; also, to cover (a road) with 
metal, or broken stone. 
me-tal-lic (me-tal/ik), a. [L. metallicus, < Gr. perad- 
duxds.] Of or pertaining to metal; of the nature of, or ~ 
consisting of, metal; containing metal; resembling metal; 
such as is characteristic of metal, as color, etc. (as, 
“strangely formed beetles, glittering with metallic luster’’: 
Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” vii.); resembling the sound 
produced when metal is struck (as, “The bird . . . broke 
into a gush of melody . . . rich, full, and metallic’: H. 
Kingsley’s “‘Geoffry Hamlyn,” xxvii.); in specific use, of 
a metal element, being in the free or uncombined state 
(as, metallic iron).—me-tal/li-cal-ly, adv.—met-al-li-ci-ty 
(met-a-lis’i-ti), m. Metallic nature or character. 
met-al-lif-er-ous (met-a-liffe-rus), a. [L. metallifer, < 
metallum, metal, + ferre, bear.] Containing or yielding 
metal: as, metalliferous mines. ’ 
met-al-line (met/a-lin or -lin), a. [= F. métallin.] Metal- 
lic; metal-like; specif., containing one or more metals or 
metallic salts. 
met-al-list (met/al-ist), n. A worker in metals, or one skilled 
in the knowledge of metals. 
met-al-lize (met/al-iz), v. ¢.; -lized, -lizing. To render 
metallic; give the appearance or other characteristics of 
metal to.—met/al-li-za/tion (-al-i-za/shgn), n. 
metallo-. Form of L. metallwm, metal, used in combination. 
—met-al-lo-ge-net-ic (met/a-ld-jé-net/ik), a. Producing 
metals. —met-al-log’ra-phy (-a-log’ra-fi), n. [++ -graphy.] 
The microscopic study of the structure of metals and alloys; 
also, an art or process allied to lithography, in which metallic 
plates are substituted for stones.—met/al-loid. [See -oid.] 
I. a. Resembling metal; in chem., pertaining to or of the - 
nature of a metalloid. II. ». In chem., a non-metallic 
element; sometimes, an element, as arsenic, with both 
metallic and non-metallic properties. 
met-al-lur-gic, met-al-lur-gi-cal (met-a-lér/jik, -ji-kal), a. 
Of or pertaining to metallurgy.—met-al-lur’gi-cal-ly, adv. 
woes es (met/a-lér-jist), m. One versed in metal- 
urgy. 
met-al-lur-gy (met/a-lér-ji), n. [NL. metallurgia, < Gr. 
Hetadoupyés, mine-worker, < péraddov, mine, + -epyés, 
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working, worker.] The art or science of separating metals 


ot ,”. Work, esp. artistic work, in 
[Gr. pera, with 

pépos, part.] In chem., a Compound! which eee 
with another.—met/a-mere (-mér), n. In zodl., one of the 
longitudinal series of more or less similar parts or segments 
composing the body of the earthworm and other animals 
—met-a-mer/ic (-mer’ik), a. In chem., of compounds, 
having the same molecular weight and the same elements 
combined in the same proportion, but differing in structure 
and chemical properties; in zoél., of or pertaining to a meta- 
mere or metameres; segmental. — me-tam-er-ism (me-tam/- 


¢tizm), n. In chem., the state of being metameric; in 


zool., the condition of consisting of metameres. 
met-a-mor-phic (met-a-mér’fik), a. [Gr. yera- (denoting 
change) ++ wopd4, form.] Pertaining to or characterized 
by change of form, or metamorphosis; in geol., pertaining to 
or exhibiting structural change, or metamorphism. —met-a- 
mor’phism, n. Change of form; metamorphosis; in geol., 
a change in the structure or constitution of a rock, due to 
natural agencies, as pressure and heat, esp. when the rock 
Bees harder and more crystalline; also, metamorphic 
state. 
met-a-mor-phose (met-a-mér/fdz or -fos), v. t.; -phosed, 
-phosing. To subject to a metamorphosis; transform; 
specif., to subject to metamorphosis or metamorphism (in 
scientific applications). 
met-a-mor-pho-sis (met-a-mér/fO-sis), m.; pl. -phoses 
(-f6-séz). [L., < Gr. perapudpdwots, < perapopdodr, 
transform, < pera- (denoting change) + popd4, form.] 
Change of form, structure, or substance; specif., transforma- 
tion by magic or witchcraft; in general, any complete change 
in appearance, character, circumstances, etc. (as, “His 
visage . . . changed as from a mask to a face . . . I know 
not that I have ever seen in any other human face an equal 
metamorphosis”: C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xxvii.); also, a 
form resulting from any such change (as, “an amount of 
fat on the nape of her neck, which made her look like the 
George Eliot’s 
“Adam Bede,” vi.); specif., in zodl., a marked change in 
the form, and usually the habits, of an animal in its develop- 
ment after the embryonic stage, as the transformation of a 
tadpole into a frog, or of the pupa of an insect into an imago; 
in bot., the structural or functional modification of a plant 
organ or structure during the course of its development; in 
_ physiol., metabolism. 
met-a-neph-ros (met-a-nef/ros), ». [NL., < Gr. era, 
after, + vedpés, kidney.] In embryol., the most posterior 
part of the primitive renal organ or kidney of a vertebrate 
embryo. Cf. mesonephros.—met-a-neph’ric, a. 
met-a-phor (met/a-for), n. [F. métaphore, < L. metaphora, 
< Gr. peragops, < peradépew, transfer, < pera- (denot- 
ing change) + ¢épev, bear.] A figure of speech in which a 
term or phrase is applied to something to which it is not 
literally applicable, in order to suggest a resemblance, as in 
“A mighty fortress is our God”; also, a verbal expression of 
this figure; a metaphorical expression.—mixed metaphor, 
a figurative expression in which two or more metaphors are 
employed, producing an incongruous assemblage of ideas, 
as in “He embarked early on the sea of public life, where he 
climbed at last to the very summit of success.” —met-a- 
phor‘ic, met-a-phor’i-cal (-forfik, -i-kal), a. [Gr. pera- 
gopixés.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or involving 
metaphor; figurative. -met-a-phor’i-cal-ly, adv.—met/a- 
phor-ist, n. One who coins or uses metaphors. _ 
met-a-phrase (met/a-friz), 7. [NL.. metaphrasis, < Gr. 
peradpacis, < merappatev, express 1n another form, < 
pera- (denoting change) + paver, tell.] A translation, 
esp. a literal translation.—met/a-phrase, ?. t.; -phrased, 
-phrasing. ‘To translate, esp. literally; also, to change the 
hrasing or literary form of.—met’a-phrast (-frast), 7. 
Gr. peradpacrns.] One who metaphrases. —met-a- 
phras’tic (-fras/tik), a. By 
met-a-phys-ic (met-a-fiz/ik). [ML. metapnysica, n. ple << 
Gr. pera, after, + dvorka, things pertaining to nature (neut. 
pl. of gvouxds: see physic); orig. with reference to writings 
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of Aristotle that in the accepted arrangement came after his 
physical treatises.] I. m. Metaphysics. II. a. Meta- 
physical: as, ‘(He knew what’s what, and that’s as high As 
metaphysic wit can fly” (Butler’s ““Hudibras,” i. 1). [Now 
rare. |—met-a-phys/i-cal, a. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of metaphysics; such as is recognized in metaphysics; hence, 
highly abstract or abstruse; apart from ordinary or practical 
modes of thought; loosely, philosophical or theoretical (as, 
“wars . . . waged for points of metaphysical right’’: Scott’s 
“Woodstock,” vi.); also, concerned with abstract thought or 
subjects, as a person, the mind, etc.; also, preternatural or 
supernatural (obs. or archaic: as, “metaphysical aid,” 
Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” i. 5. 30); immaterial or supersensible 
(as, metaphysical substance); fanciful or imaginary (obs. or 
archaic); also, designating or pertaining to a group of 17th 
century English poets, including Donne, Cowley, and others, 
whose work is characterized by abstruse conceits, extrava- 
gances of imagery, etc. —met-a-phys/i-cal-ly, adv.—met’a- 
phy-si’cian (-fi-zish’an), m. One versed in metaphysics. 
—met-a-phys/ics, n. That branch of philosophy which 
treats of first principles, including both the science of being 
(ontology) and the science or theory of knowledge (episte- 
mology), but sometimes restricted to either alone; in general, 
philosophy, esp. in its more abstruse branches. 
met-a-pla-sia (met-a-pla/zid), n. [NL., < Gr. peramdac- 
cev, form differently, < pera- (denoting change) ++ 
mrdocew, form, mold.] In physiol., transformation of one 
kind of adult tissue into another kind. 
met-a-plasm (met’a-plazm), n. [See meta- and -plasm.] 
In biol., the lifeless matter or inclusions (as starch, pigment, 
etc.) in the protoplasm of a cell.—met-a-plas/mic (-plaz/- 
mik), a. 
met-a-po-di-us (met-a-pd/di-us), n.; pl. -dii (-di-). [NL., 
< Gr. perd, after, + mobs (mo5-), foot.] A large American 
heteropterous 
insect, Meta- 
podius femo- 
ratus (‘thick- 
thighed meta- 
podius’), of the 
family Coreidx: 
abundant in the 
southern U. 5., 
and an impor- 
tant enemy 
of the cotton- 
worm and the 
army-worm. 
met-a-so-ma- 
tism (met-a- 
so0/ma-tizm), 7. 
[Gr. pera- (de- 
noting change) + o@pa (cwpuar-), body.] In geol., the process 
whereby the chemical constitution of a rock is changed. — 
met’a-so-mat/ic (-so-mat/ik), a.—met/a-so-ma-to/sis 
(-sd-ma-td/sis), n. [NL.] Same as metasomatism. 
me-tas-ta-sis (me-tas/ta-sis), n.; pl. -tases (-ta-séz). [LL., 
< Gr. perdoracts, < meforavar, remove, change, < 
pera- (denoting change) + icravat, cause to stand.| A 
rapid transition, as from one subject to another; also, a 
transformation; in physiol. and pathol., a transference of 
a fluid, disease, or the like, from one part of the body to - 


Metapodius (M. femoratus). — a, adult; b, nymph. 
(Enlarged_one fourth.) 


another; in biol., metabolism.—met-a-stat-ic (met-a- 
stat/ik), a. 

met-a-tar-sal (met-a-tir’sal). I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
metatarsus. IL. ”. A metatarsal bone. 


met-a-tar-sus (met-a-tir/sus), n.; pl. -si (-si). [NL.: 
see meta- and tarsus.] In anat. and zoél., the part of a foot 
or hind limb (esp. of its bony structure) included between the 
tarsus and the toes or phalanges; in birds, a bone composed 
of both tarsal and metatarsal ze 
elements, extending from the 
tibia to the phalanges. 

me-ta-te (ma-t#’/ta),n. [Sp.; 
from Mex.] A stone with a 
flat or concave upper sur- 
face, and sometimes with legs 
beneath, on which corn or 
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the like is ground by hand by means of a smaller stone: 
used in Mexico and the southwestern U. S. 
me-tath-e-sis (me-tath’e-sis), .; pl. -eses (-e-séz). [LL., 
< Gr. perdOeots, < perariévar, transpose, < pera- 
(denoting change) + 7Hévar, set.] Transposition; rever- 
sal or change of conditions; specif., in gram., transposition 
of letters, syllables, or sounds in a word; in pathol., the 
transference of a morbid substance from one part to another 
where it will be less harmful; in chem., a double decomposi- 
tion, as when two compounds react with each other to form 
two other compounds.—met-a-thet-ic, met-a-thet-i-cal 
(met-a-thet/ik, -i-kal), a. 
met-a-tho-rax (met-a-thd/raks), n. [NL.: see meta- and 
thorax.] The posterior division of an insect’s thorax, bear- 
ing the third pair of legs and the d 
second pair of wings. —met/a-tho- 
ra/cic (-thd-ras/ik), a. 
mé-tay-age (me-ta/yaj, F. ma-ta- 
yaizh), n. [F.] The métayer sys- 
tem of agriculture. 
mé-tay-er (me-ta/yér, F. ma-ta-ya), 
n. [F., < ML. medietarius, < 
LL. medietas, half: see moiety. ] 
One who cultivates land for a share 
of the produce, usually a half, the 
owner commonly supplying stock, 
tools, etc. ( 1%) 
MWiet-a-zo-a (met-a-z0'd), n. pl. 
[NL., pl. of metazoén, < Gr. perd, twedi eesehene oy and 
after, + {@or, animal.] A large abdomen (0); ¢, prothorax; 
zoological division comprising all ° 
the animals above the protozoans, or, in other words, 
those organisms which, although originating from a sin- 
gle cell or ovum, are composed of many cells. Cf. Pro- 
tozoa.—met-a-zo/an. I. a. Belonging or pertaining to 
the Metazoa. II. n. One of the Metazoa.—met-a-zo/ic, 
a. Metazoan.—met-a-zo/6n (-on), n.; pl. -zoa (-20/4). 
[See Metazoa.] One of the Metazoa. 
mete! (mét), n. [OF. mete, < L. meta.] A limiting mark, 
or ee (usually in the phrase ‘metes and bounds’); also, a 
goalf. 
mete? (mét), v. t.; meted, meting. [AS. metan = D. meten 
= G. messen = Goth. mitan, mete; akin to L. modus, 
measure, E. mode, and perhaps to meter?.] To measure 
(archaic); also, to estimate the value of, or appraise (archaic); 
also, to distribute or apportion by measure; allot (as, 
“Chance has meted you a measure of happiness’: C. 
Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xix.); portion or deal (out: as, “It 
is not for me to mete out degrees of punishment,” H. 
Kingsley’s ““Geofiry Hamlyn,” xvi.).—mete?, n. Measure. 
[Archaic. ] 
met-em-pir-ic (met-em-pir’ik), n. [See meta- and empiric. ] 
Metempirics; also, a supporter of the metempirical phi- 
losophy.—met-em-pir’i-cal, a. Beyond, or outside of, the 
field of experience; also, of or pertaining to metempirics. 
—met-em-pir’ics, n. The philosophy dealing with things 
outside of the field of experience. 
me-temp-sy-cho-sis (me-temp-si-kd/sis), n.; pl. -choses 
(-ko/séz). [L., < Gr. perewPixwors, < pereuuxovdv, Cause 
the soul to pass into another body, < pera- (denoting 
change) + é, in, + yux7, soul.] The passage of the soul 
from one body to another; usually, the passage or transmi- 
gration of the soul at death into another (living) body, either 
that of a human being or that of an animal. 
met-en-ceph-a-lon (met-en-sef’a-lon), n.; pl. -la (-la). 
[NL.: see meta- and encephalon.] In anat., the posterior 
segment of the brain, practically coextensive with the me- 
dulla oblongata; the afterbrain; also, the epencephalon. — 
met’en-ce-phal’ic (-se-fal/ik), a. 
me-te-or (mé/té-or), n. [NL. meteorum, < Gr. beréwpov, 
(pl. ueréwpa, phenomena in the heavens), neut. of MeETEwpos, 
raised, high in air, < pera- (denoting change) + delpew, 
raise.] Any atmospheric phenomenon, as hail, a typhoon, 
etc. (as, “In starry flake, and pellicle, All day the hoary 
meteor [snow] fell”: Whittier’s “Snow-Bound”’); specif., a 
transient fiery body (a meteoroid which has entered the 
earth’s atmosphere) seen moving through the sky or air; a 
bolide or shooting-star; loosely, any meteoroid.—me-te- 
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or‘ic (-or/ik), a. Atmospheric; meteorologic; also, per- 
taining to or of the nature of a meteor (shooting-star); con- | 
sisting of meteors (as, a meteoric shower); hence, fig., flash- 
ing like a meteor; transiently brilliant, or brilliant, swift, 
and soon ended (as, a meteoric statesman; “the meteoric 
course of Charles the Bold,’ Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
Introd., vii.); swift or rapid.—me-te-or’i-cal-ly, adv. 
me-te-or-ite (mé/té-or-it), m. [From meteor.] A mass of 
stone or metal that has reached the earth from outer space; 
a fallen meteor; loosely, a 3 
meteor or a meteoroid.— 
me’te-or-it/ic (-it/ik), a. 


me-te-or-o-graph  (mé/té- 
g-r-graf), n. [See meteor 
and -graph.] An _ instru- 


ment for automatically re- 
cording various meteorolog- = 
ical conditions, as of baro- E : 
metric pressure, tempera- ns, 

ture, etc., at the same time. 

me-te-or-oid (mé/té-9-roid), n. [See meteor and -oid.] Any 
of the many small bodies which travel through space and 
which, when encountering the earth’s atmosphere, are heated 
to luminosity, thus becoming meteors or shooting-stars. 

me-te-or-o-lite (mé/té-09-1r0-lit), n. Same as meteorite. 

me-te-or-o-log-ic, me-te-or-o-log-i-cal (mé/té-9-r9-loj/ik, 
-i-kal), a. Pertaining to meteorology, or to phenomena of 
the atmosphere or weather.—me/te-or-o-log’i-cal-ly, adv. 
me-te-or-ol-o-gist (mé/té-9-rol/d-jist), m. One versed in ~ 
meteorology. 

me-te-or-ol-o-gy (mé/té-9-rol/6-ji), m. [Gr. perewpodoyla: 
see meteor and -logy.] The science dealing with the atmo- 
sphere and its phenomena, esp. as relating to weather. 

me-te-or-ous (mé/té-or-us), a. Meteoric: as, ‘a meteorous 
refulgence” (C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” xvi.). [Now rare.] 

me-ter! (mé/tér), n. [See mete?.] One who metes or meas- 
ures; also, an instrument that measures, esp. one that 
automatically measures and records the quantity of gas, 
water, electricity, or the like, passing through it or actu- 
ating it.—me’ter!, v.t. To measure by means of a meter. 
me-ter2, me-tre! (mé/tér), n. [F. métre, < Gr. pérpov, 
measure: see meter?.| In the metric system, the fundamen- 
tal unit of length, intended to be, and being very nearly, 
equal to one ten-millionth of the distance from the equator 
to the pole measured on a meridian, but actually being 
equal to the distance between two lines on a platinum-iridium 
bar preserved at the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, near Paris: equivalent to 39.37 inches. 

me-ter?, me-tre? (mé/tér), nm. [OF. metre (F. méire), < L. | 
metrum, poetic meter, verse, < Gr. yérpov, measure, due 
measure, meter, verse; akin to L. metirz, Skt. ma-, measure, 
and perhaps ult. to E. mete?.] Poetic measure; arrange- 
ment of words in measured or rhythmic lines or verses; also, 
a particular form of such arrangement, depending on the 
kind and number of feet constituting the verse (as, Alcaic 
meter; elegiac meter); also, verse or poetry (as, “Those 
luckless brains, That . . . Indite much meire with much 
pains, And little or no meaning”: Cowper’s “‘Ode to Apollo,” 
3); also, in music, the rhythmic element as measured by 
division into parts of equal time-value. 

-meter. [Gr. yérpov, measure: see meter3.] A noun termi- 
nation used to form names of instruments for measuring, or 
ascertaining or recording quantity, extent, degree, etc., as 
in altimeter, barometer, chronometer, hodometer, planimeter, 
rotameter. Cf. -metry. : 

mete-wand, mete-yard (mét/wond, -yird), n. [See mete?.] 
A measuring-stick or yardstick: now chiefly fig. [Archaic.] 

meth-ane (meth’an), nm. [From methyl.] In chem., a 
colorless, odorless, inflammable gas, CH,, occurring in the 
emanations from marshes, petroleum-wells, and volcanoes, 
and esp. in the fire-damp of coal-mines: the first member of a 
homologous series of hydrocarbons.—meth/a-nol (-a-nol or 
-a-nol), n. [See -ol.] In chem., methyl alcohol, or wood- 
alcohol. 

me-theg-lin (mé-theg/lin), n. [W. meddyglyn.] A variety 
of mead (liquor), orig. made in Wales. 

met-hem-o-glo-bin, met-hzm-o-glo-bin (met-hem-6-gld/- 
bin or met-hé-m9g-), n. [See meta-.] In physiol. chem., a 
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me-thinks (mé-thingks’), ». 


~ 2. 35). 


mether 


i i en d a 
globin, formed in the blood, as by the use cheertain ine 


meth-er (meru/ér), n. [Ir. meadar.] A 
drinking-vessel, formerly in ] a oes 
common use in Ireland. 


impers.; pret. methought. 
[See think!.] It seems to 
me: as, ‘““The lady doth pro- 
test too much, methinks’ 
(Shakspere’s ‘Hamlet,’ iii. 
2. 240); “Methought I heard 
a voice cry ‘Sleep no more!’ ” 
(Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” ii. 
[Archaic. ] 
meth-od (meth’od), nm. [L. 
Berets, ae of procedure, 
method, < Gr. péodos, a fol- Fi 
lowing after, pursuit, method, Muscum of the Sue MEE 
system, < perd, after, + d5ds, °™%* Dublin, Ireland. 
way.| A mode of procedure, esp. an orderly or systematic 
mode (as, a method of instruction, of exposition, or of inves- 
tigation) ; a way of doing something, esp. in accordance with 
a definite plan; also, order or system in doing anything (as, 
to work with method); orderly or systematic arrangement 
(as, “You must not expect either method or coherence in 
what I am going to relate”: Smollett’s ““Humphry Clinker,” 
Oct. 14); plan or design.—me-thod-ic (me-thod/ik), a. 
[LL. methodicus, < Gr. jeOodixds.] Methodical.—me- 
thod/i-cal, a. Characterized by method; performed, dis- 
posed, or acting in a systematic way; systematic; orderly: 
as, methodical procedure; a methodical discourse; a method- 
ical man.—me-thod/i-cal-ly, adv.—me-thod/i-cal-ness, 7. 
meth-od-ism (meth’od-izm), m. Adherence or devotion to 
fixed methods; also [cap.], the doctrines, polity, and worship 
of the Methodist Church.—meth/od-ist. I. n. One who 
adheres to or favors fixed methods; one versed in method; 
also [cap.], a member of a Christian denomination which 
originated in a religious society founded in 1729 by John 
Wesley (1703-91) and others at Oxford University. IE. a. 
[cap.] Of or pertaining to the Methodists or Methodism. 
—Meth-od-is/tic, Meth-od-is/ti-cal, a. Of, like, or sug- 
gestive of the Methodists. 
meth-od-ize (meth/od-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To reduce to 
method; arrange with method: as, “I . . . had endeavoured 
to arrange and methodise my ideas upon the subject” (God- 
win’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxi.).—meth/od-iz-er (-i-zér), n. 
meth-od-less (meth/od-les), a. Without method; not me- 
thodical or systematic. 
meth-od-ol-o-gy (meth-9-dol’6-ji), n.; pl. -gves Gia), see 
method and -logy.] The science of method; specif., a branch 
of logic dealing with the application of the principles of that 
science in the production of knowledge; also, a treatise on 
method, as in a particular science. 
me-thought (mé-thot’). Preterit of methinks. 
Me-thu-se-lah (me-thii’ze-la), n. [From the Biblical patri- 
arch who lived 969 years: see Gen. v. 27.] One who lives 
to an extraordinarily great age. 
meth-yl (meth’il), n. [Gr. é0v, wine, + tn, wood.] In 
chem., a monovalent hydrocarbon radical, CHg3, occurring 1n 
methyl alcohol (wood-alcohol), etc.—methyl alcohol, in 
chem., a colorless, inflammable, poisonous liquid compound, 
CH30OH, of the alcohol class, obtained by the distillation of 
wood: used as a fuel, solvent, etc. Also called wood- 
alcohol.—meth/yl-al (-i-lal), m. In chem., a liquid com- 
pound with a pleasant odor, obtained by the oxidation 
of methyl alcohol: used in medicine. —meth-yl-am/ine 
-am/in), n. In chem., a compound regarded as ammonia 
in which one or more hydrogen atoms have been replaced 
by one or more methyl radicals; esp.,, the compound (a gas 
with a fishy ammonia-like odor) in which only one hydrogen 
atom has been so replaced.—meth/yl-ate GoD) Gs Jk 
chem., a methyl alcohol derivative in which the hydrogen of 
the hydroxyl group has been replaced by a metal. —meth/yl- 
ate, v. t.; -ated, -ating. To combine with methyl; mix 
with methyl alcohol (as, methylated spirit, ordinary alcohol 
denatured with methyl alcohol). —meth/yl-ene (-i-lén), n. 
In chem., a bivalent hydrocarbon radical, CHz, occurring in 
_ ee ee 
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many compounds.—mesthyl-ic (me-thil/ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to or containing the radical methyl. 

meth-y-lo-sis (meth-i-ld/sis), m. [NL., < Gr. wera- (denot- 
ing change) + #dy, wood, matter.] In geol., that variety 
fs metamorphism which involves change of chemical sub- 
stance. 

me-tic-u-lous (mé-tik/i-lus), a. [L. meticulosus, fearful, 
< metus, fear.] Fearfulf or timid; also, solicitous about 
minute details, or minutely or finically careful (as, ““He had 
throughout been almost worryingly meticulous in his busi- 
ness formalities”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda Lessways,”’ 
He 4).—me-tic-u-los‘i-ty (-los/i-ti), n.—me-tic/u-lous-ly, 
adv. 

mé-tier (ma-tya), n. [F., < L. ministerium, E. ministry.] 
Trade; profession; line of work or activity. 

mé-tis (ma-tés), n. [F.: see mestizo.] In Canada, a half- 
breed of white, esp. French, and Indian parentage.—mé- 
tisse (ma-tés), n. [F.] Fem. of métvs. 

me-tce-cious (me-té/shus), a. [Gr. yera- (denoting change) 
+ olxos, house.] In bot., hetercecious.—me-tee/cism 
(-sizm), n. 

met-ol (met/ol or -dl), n. [G.] In photog., a soluble white 
powder, a cresol derivative, used as a developer. 

Me-ton-ic (mé-ton/ik), a. Of or pertaining to Meton, an 
Athenian astronomer of the 5th century B.c.: as, the Metonic 
cycle (a cycle of 19 years, after which the new moon recurs 
on the same day of the year as at the beginning of the cycle). 

met-o-nym (met/d-nim), n. A word used by metonymy. 
me-ton-y-my (me-ton/i-mi), ». [LL. metonymia, < Gtr. 
perovupla, < pera- (denoting change) + éuya, name.] 
In rhet., the use of the name of one thing for that of another 
which it naturally suggests, as of scepter for sovereignty, 
or of the bottle for strong drink.—met-o-nym-ic, met-o- 
Ds (met-9-nim/ik, -i-kal), a.—met-o-nym/i-cal-ly, 
adv. : 

met-o-pe (met/d-pé), mn. [Gr. werémn, < pera, between, + 
é7h, opening, hole.] In arch., one of the square spaces, 
either decorated or plain, F-== 
between triglyphs in the {~~ -- x os 
Doric frieze. Em a 

me-top-ic (me-top/ik), a. 
[Gr. pérwmrov, forehead, < 
pera, between, + dy (ar-), 
eye.| Inanat., of or pertain- 
ing to the forehead; frontal. 

me-tral-gia (mé-tral/jid), n. 
[NL., < Gr. unrpa, uterus, 
+ &dyos, pain.] In pathol., |, 
pain in the uterus. : 

me-tre!, me-tre? (mé/tér). 
See meter?, meter?. 

met-ric! (met/rik), a. [F 
métrique, < metre, E. meter”. ] 
Pee to the meter (me- 
tre), or to the system of meas- — aan 

ures and weights based upon anh Seaentoe Modus 

it.—metric system, a deci- °f Palermo, Sicily. 

mal system of measures and weights, of which the meter is 

the fundamental unit: adopted first in France, but now in 

general use, esp. for scientific purposes. For measuring 

lengths: 10 millimeters = 1 centimeter; 10 centimeters = 1 

decimeter; 10 decimeters = 1 meter (39.37 inches); 10 meters 

=1 decameter; 10 decameters = 1 hectometer; 10 hecto- 
meters = 1 kilometer; 10 kilometers = 1 myriameter. 

For measuring surfaces: 100 square millimeters = 1 square 

centimeter; 100 square centimeters = 1 square decimeter; 

100 square decimeters = 1 square meter or 1 centiare; 

100 square meters, or centiares = 1 square decameter or 

1 are (119.6 square yards); 100 square decameters, or ares = 

1 square hectometer or 1 hectare; 100 square hectometers, 

or hectares = 1 square kilometer or 1 myriare; 100 square 

kilometers, or myriares = 1 square myriameter. For 
measuring volumes: 1000 cubic millimeters = 1 cubic centi- 

meter; 1000 cubic centimeters = 1 cubic decimeter or 1 

millistere; 1000 cubic decimeters, or millisteres = 1 cubic 

meter or 1 stere (35.315 cubic feet); 1000 cubic meters, or 
steres = 1 cubic decameter or 1 kilostere; 1000 cubic deca- 
meters, or kilosteres = 1 cubic hectometer; 1000 cubic 
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hectometers = 1 cubic kilometer; 1000 cubic kilometers = 
1 cubic myriameter. (Other measures for volumes are the 
centistere, or one hundredth of a stere; the decistere, or 
one tenth of a stere; the decastere, or 10 steres; and the 
hectostere, or 100 steres.) For measuring capacities: 
10 milliliters = 1 centiliter; 10 centiliters = 1 deciliter; 
10 deciliters = 1 liter (0.908 quart U. S. dry measure, or 
1.0567 quarts U. S. liquid measure); 10 liters = 1 decaliter; 
10 decaliters = 1 hectoliter; 10 hectoliters = 1 kiloliter; 
10 kiloliters = 1 myrialiter. For measuring weights: 
10 milligrams = 1 centigram; 10 centigrams = 1 decigram; 
10 decigrams = 1 gram (15.432 grains); 10 grams = i 
decagram; 10 decagrams = 1 hectogram; 10 hectograms = 
1 kilogram; 10 kilograms = 1 myriagram; 10 myriagrams 
= 1 quintal; 10 quintals = 1 millier, tonneau, or metric 
ton. For further details and equivalents, see meter?, are?, 
stere, liter, gram”, and the various other units.— metric ton, 
in the metric system, a millier. 
met-ric? (met/rik), a. [L. metricus, < Gr. merpixds, < 
pérpov, E. meter?.| Same as metrical.—met/ri-cal, a. 
Pertaining to measurement; also, pertaining to meter (see 
meter?) or poetic measure; composed in meter or verse. 
—met/ri-cal-ly, adv.—me-tri-cian (mé-trish’an), n. One 
versed in the subject of poetic meters.—met/rics, n. The 
science of meter; the art of metrical composition. 
met-ri-fy (met/ri-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [OF. metrifier, < 
ML. metrificare, < L. metrum, meter, verse, + facere, 
make.] To put into meter; render or compose in verse.— 
met/ri-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka4/shon), n.—met/ri-fi-er (-fi-ér), n. 
me-trist (mé/trist or met/rist), nm. [ML. metrista, < L. 
metrum, E:. meter?.| One versed in the use of poetic meters. 
me-tri-tis (mé-tri’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. yphrpa, uterus. ] 
In pathol., inflammation of the uterus. 
me-trol-o-gy (me-trol’9-ji), n.; pl. -gves (-jiz). [Gr. wérpor, 
measure: see -logy.] The science of measures and weights; 
also, a system of measures.—met-ro-log-i-cal (met-rd- 
loj/i-kal), n. 


met-ro-ma-ni-a (met-rd-ma/ni-d), n. [NL., < Gr. pérpov, 


measure, meter, verse, + pavia, E. mania.] A mania for 
writing verse.—met-ro-ma/ni-ac (-ak), 7. 
[Gr. pérpov, measure, + 


‘met-ro-nome (met/rd-ném), n. 
vouos, law.| A mechanical 
contrivance for marking 
time, as for music.—met- 
ro-nom/ic (-nom/ik), a. 

me-tro-nym  (mé/trd-nim 
or met/r9-), ». A metro- 
nymic name. 

me-tro-nym-ic (mé-tro- 
nim/ik or met-rd-). [Gr. 
Bytpwvupixos, < phrnp, 
mother, + évuya, name: 
cf. patronymic.] Ika. De- 
rived from the name of a 
mother or other female 
ancestor: as, a metronymic 


name. II. nm. A metro- = 
nhymic name. Maelzel’s Metronome. 
met-ro-pole (met’rd-pél), (The dotted lines show the extent of 


2 ibrati f 
a [F. métropole. | Annee vibration of the pendulum.) 


tropolis, now esp. an ecclesiastical metropolis. 
me-trop-o-lis (mé-trop’6-lis), n.; pl. -lises. [LL., < Gr. 
untporohs, < yArnp, mother, + wéds, city.] The mother 
city or parent state of an ancient Greek (or other) colony; 
also, the chief see of an ecclesiastical province; also, the chief 
city (not necessarily the capital) of a country, state, or 
region (as, “He had fled northward to the New England 
metropolis [Boston]’: Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” 
xxil.) hence, a central or principal point, as of some form 
of activity (as, a commercial metropolis; a metropolis of art 
-or music). 
met-ro-pol-i-tan (met-rd-pol/i-tan). [LL. metropolitanus. | 
I. a. Pertaining to or constituting a mother-country (as, 
“the political connection between the people of the metro- 
politan country and their colonies”: Cooper’s “Two Ad- 
mirals,” iii.); also, pertaining to an ecclesiastical metropolis 
(as, a metropolitan bishop) ; also, pertaining to or constituting 
a metropolis or chief city (as, metropolitan police; a metro- 
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politan city); characteristic of a metropolis or chief city, 
or of its inhabitants. II. . A citizen of the mother city 
or parent state of a colony; also, the bishop of an ecclesiasti- 
cal metropolis, presiding over the bishops of a province; 
also, an inhabitant of a metropolis or chief city; one having 
metropolitan manners, etc.—met-ro-pol’i-tan-ate (-at), n. 
The office or see of a metropolitan bishop.—met-ro-pol’i- 
tan-ism, ». Metropolitan character, ideas, ways, etc., 
as of a city or its inhabitants.—met-ro-pol/i-tan-ize, ». t.; 
-ized, -izing. To render metropolitan. . 

me-tror-rha-gi-a (mé-tro-ra/ji-d), n. [NL., < Gr. mazpa, 
uterus, + -payla, < pnyviva, break, burst forth.] In 
pathol., excessive discharge of blood from the uterus, esp. 
when not menstrual; uterine hemorrhage. 

-metry. ([Gr. -yerpia, < -érpys, Measurer, OF -perpos, 
measuring, < yérpov, measure.] A termination used to 
form nouns denoting the process or art of measuring some- 
thing, as in anthropometry, chronometry, nephelometry, 
planimetry, sometimes in connection with words in -meter. 

met-tle (met/l), m. [Variant spelling of metal.] Metalf; 
also, the ‘material’ or ‘stuff’ of which one is supposed to be 
made as determining the animating spirit; characteristic 
disposition or temper (as, to try a man’s mettle); hence, 
spirited temper, spirit, or courage (as, ““They . . . tell me 
flatlyIam .. . alad of mettle’: Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV,” 
ii. 4. 13).—to put one on (or upon, or to) his mettle, to 
put one to a test of his mettle, spirit, or courage: as, “A 
whiff of Celtic hostility in the atmosphere put him on his 
mettle” (G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,”  ii.).— 
met/tled, a. Having mettle; spirited.—met/tle-some 
(-sum), a. Full of mettle; spirited. 

me-um (mé/um), pron. [L.] Mine: used in the phrase 
‘meum and tuum’ (L. meuwm et tuum, mine and thine) as 
implying rights of property. 

mew! (mi), n. [AS. méw.] A gull; esp., the common 
European gull, Larus canus; the sea-mew. 

mew? (mi), v. 7. [Imit.] To cry asa cat: as, “Thrice the 
brinded cat hath mew’d” (Shakspere’s “‘“Macbeth,” iv. 1. 1). 
—mew?, interj. and n. A word representing or imitating 
the cry of a cat. 

mew? (mi), v. . or 7. [OF. F. muer, < L. mutare, change: 
cf. molt.] To shed (feathers); molt. [Archaic.] 

mew‘ (mi), n. [OF. F. mue, < muer, E. mew?.] A cage 
for hawks, esp. while molting; also, a place where fowls were 
confined for fattening{; also, a place of retirement or con- 
cealment.—mew?, v.¢. To shut up in or as in a mew; con- 
fine; conceal: often with wp: as, “to mew us up here until 
our lives’ end” (Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xi.); “The 
bush ...In which vaine Braggadocchio was mewd”’ 
(Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene,”’ ii. 3. 34). 

mewl (mil), v.27. [Imit.] To cry asa young child: as, “The 
infant, Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms” (Shakspere’s 
“As You Like It,” ii. 7. 144). 

mews (miz), m. [Orig. pl. of mew‘4, the royal stables in 
London being built on the site of mews for hawks.] A set 
of stables about a court or alley. 

Mex-i-can (mek’si-kan). I. a. Of or pertaining to Mexico: 
as, the Mexican War (between the United States and Mexico, 
during 1846-48). II.n. A native or inhabitant of Mexico. 

Me-zen-tian (mé-zen/shian), a. Pertaining to or suggestive 
of Mezentius, a legendary Etruscan king who is ; 
said to have had living men bound face to face 
with corpses and then left to die. 

me-ze-re-on (mé-zé’ré-on), n. [NL.; from Ar.] 
An old-world thymeleaceous ‘shrub, Daphne 
mezereum, cultivated for its fragrant purplish 
or pink flowers, which appear in early spring 
before the foliage; also, mezereum (drug). 

me-ze-re-um (mé-zé/ré-um), n. [NL.: cf. meze- A 
reon.| The plant mezereon; in phar., the acrid & 
dried bark of mezereon, used in liniments, and = 
internally as a diuretic, diaphoretic, and altera- . ™* 
tive. 

me-zu-zah (me-z6/zi), n.; pl. -zoth (-zdth). 
[Heb., door-post (see Deut. vi. 9, xi. 20).] 
Among the Jews, a piece of parchment inscribed 
oe side with the passages Deut. vi. 4-9 
an 


B aan 
xi. 13-21, and on the other with the word Me2zeh° 


out; (lightened) aviary, 


¢lect, agony, int}, Qnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, acter, natgre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 
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-mez-za (med/zi), a. 


mezza 


“Shaddai” (a name applied to God), and i 

fa ohied. ts so placed 
that the divine name is visible from the cies aie oe 
being attached to the door-post of a house in fulfilment 
of the injunction in each of the passages. 


[It.] Fem. of mezzo. 


hs -Z7a-ni eet a . 
_ mez-za-nine (mez/a-nin or -nén), n. [F., < It. mezzanino, 


q 
‘ 


* 
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i 


a 
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1. wh 


> + 


_ dim. of mezzano, middle, < L. medianus, E. median?.] 


A low ay. poten o ieee stories; an entresol. 
mez-Zo (mez/6, It. med’z6), a. [It., < L. } i 
Middle; medium; half. Ett Ges ride} 
mez-Zo=ri-lie-vo (med"z6-ré-lya’vo), n.; pl. -vos 3 
3 ? 3 ) ° 6 al -vVOZ). 
[It.] Middle relief, intermediate between Lites a 
bas-relief. 
mez-zo=so-pra-no (med/z6-sd-prii/nd), n.; pl. -nos (-ndz). 
{It.] In music, a voice or voice-part intermediate in com- 
pass between soprano and contralto; also, a person having 
such a voice. 


_ mez-zo-tint (mez/5-tint or med/z9-), n. [It. mezzotinto, 


half-tint.] A method of engraving on copper or steel by 
burnishing or scraping away a uniformly roughened surface; 
also, a print produced by this method.—mez/zo-tint, v. ¢. 
To engrave In mezzotint.—mez/zo-tint-er, .—mez-Zo- 
tin-to (med-z6-tin’ts), n. [It.] Mezzotint. 

mho (m6), n. [Reversed spelling of ohm.] In elect., a unit 
of conductivity, equal to the conductivity of a body whose 
resistance is one ohm. 

mi (mé), n. In music, the syllable used for the third tone 
of the scale (E, in the major scale of C), and sometimes for 
the tone E. See sol-fa. 

mi-aow (mi-ou’), v. 7. [Imit.: cf. mew?.] To utter the cry 
of a cat; miaul; mew.—mi-aow’, inter7. and n. 

mi-asm (mi/azm), n. Same as miasma. 

mi-as-ma (mi-az/m4), n.; pl. -mas or -mata (-ma-ta). [NL., 
< Gr. piacua, pollution, < pralvew, stain, pollute.] Nox- 
ious exhalations from putrescent organic matter; poisonous 
effluvia or germs infecting the atmosphere.—mi-as/mal, 
mi-as-mat/ic (-mat/ik), mi-as/mic, a. 

mi-aul (mi-al/), v. 7. [F. miauler; imit.] To miaow: as, 
“a miauling kitten’ (Scott’s “Kenilworth,” xxxiii.). 

mi-ca (mi/ki), .; pl. -cas. [NL. use of L. mica, crumb, 
grain, little bit, prob. with supposition of a connection with 
‘L. micare, sparkle.] Any of a group of minerals, silicates 
of aluminium with other bases, that separate readily into 
thin, tough, often transparent, and usually elastic lamine. 
—mi-ca/ceous (-ka/shius), a. Consisting of, containing, 
or resembling mica; of or pertaining to mica. 

Mi=Ca-réme (mé-ka-rim), n. [F. mi-caréme.] Mid-Lent. 

mice (mis), n. Plural of mouse. 

Mich-ael-mas (mik/el-mas), . [See -mas.] A festival 
celebrated on Sept. 29, in honor of the archangel Michael; 
hence, Sept. 29 (‘Michaelmas Day’).—Michaelmas daisy. 
See under daisy. ! 

miche (mich), v.; miched, miching. [ME. michen, mychen, 
pilfer: cf. OF. muchier, mucier, hide, skulk.] I. tr. To 
pilfer. [Obs. or prov.] I. intr. To lurk; skulk; sneak; 
also, to play truant. [Now prov.]—mich/er, n. A petty 
thief; also, a sneak; also, a truant (as, “How like a micher 
he stands, as though he had truanted from honesty!” Lyly’s 
“Mother Bombie,” i. 3). [Now prov.] 
mick (mik),. [From Mick, for M ichael, man’s name.] An 
Trishman. ([Slang.] Payee oS 
mick-le (mik/l). [AS. micel = OHG. mihhil = Icel. makill 
= Goth. mikils, great, much; akin to L. magnus, Gr. wéyas, 
great: cf. much.| 1. a. Great; large; _much. [Archaic 
or prov. Eng. and Sc.] IL n. Size or bigness (now prov. 
Eng.); also, a large amount (archaic or proy.: as, many a 
little makes a mickle).—mick/le, adv. Greatly; much. 

Now prov. =I 

= feanrieei A), v.t.; -fied, -fying. [Gr. usxpés, small, 
+ E. -fy as in magnify.] ~ To make small or insignificant. » 
mi-cro- (mi/krd-), micr-. Forms of Gr. pixpés, small, used 
in combination, often in the sense of ‘minute, Os a 
in physics, etc., used to mean ‘one millionth,’ as in mcro- 
ampere (one millionth of an ampere), microcoulomb (one 
millionth of a coulomb), microcurie (one millionth of a 
curie), microdyne (one millionth of a dyne), microfarad, 
microgram, microhm, microvolt, etc. Cf. macro- and meg-. 

—mi/cro=am-pere’ (-am-pir’), n. See micro-.— mM} cro= 
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obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


micrography 


aenal/y-sis (-a-nal/i-sis), n. Analysis by means of the mi- 
croscope.—mi-cro-bal/ance (-bal/ans), n. A delicate bal- 
ance for weighing one milligram or less.—mi-cro-bar/o- 
graph (-bar’9-graf), n. A barograph for recording minute 
fluctuations of atmospheric pressure. 
mi-crobe (mi/krob), n. [F., < Gr. wexpés, small, -+ Bios, 
life.] A microscopic organism, usually one of vegetable 
nature; a germ; often, a bacterium, esp. one causing disease. 
—mi-cro/bi-al (-krd/bi-al), mi-cro/bic, a. Of, pertaining 
to, or caused by microbes. —mi-cro/bi-cide (-sid), n. [See 
-cide.| An agent that kills microbes.—mi-cro/bi-ci-dal 
(-si-dal), a.—mi-cro-bi-ol/o-gy (-bi-ol/6-ji), n. [See -logy.] 
The science which deals with microbes or micro-organisms; 


pl. -bia (-bi-d). 


composition as orthoclase, 
but belonging to the tri- 
clinic system. 
mi-cro-coc-cus (mi-kro- | 
kok/us), n.; pl. -coce? = 
(-kok’si). [NL., < Gr. 
pexpés, small, + NL. 
coccus: see coccus.]| Any 
member of the genus Micro- 
coccus, comprising globular 
or oval bacterial organisms 
of which certain » species 
cause disease, and -others 
produce fermentation, color- 
ation, etc. 
mi-cro-cosm (mi/krd-kozm), 
n. [F. microcosme, < ML. 
microcosmus, < Gr. puxpds, small, - Kédcpos, world. ] 
A little world; anything regarded as a world in miniature; 
often, man viewed as an epitome of the great world, or 
universe: opposed to macrocosm.—mi-cro-cos/mic (-koz/- 
mik), a. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, a micro- 
cosm.—microcosmic salt, in chem., a phosphate of sodium 
and ammonium, orig. obtained from human urine, much 
used as a blowpipe flux in testing metallic oxides. 
mi-cro-cou-lomb (mi/kro-kd-lom”), n. See mucro-. 
mi-cro-crys-tal (mi-kro-kris/tal), m. [See macro-.| A 
minute or microscopic crystal.—mi-cro-crys/tal-line (-ta- 
lin), a. Minutely crystalline; composed of microscopic 
crystals. 
mi-cro-cu-rie (mi/kro-kii’ré), n. See micro-. 
mi-cro-cyte (mi/kré-sit), n. [See micro- and -cyte.| A 
minute cell or corpuscle; esp., in pathol., one of the dwarfed 
or abnormally small red corpuscles of the blood occurring 
in certain forms of anemia. 
mi-cro-dont (mi/kro-dont), a. 
Having small or short teeth. 
mi-cro-dyne (mi/kro-din), n. See micro-. 
mi-cro=e-lec-tric (mi”krd-é-lek/trik), a. [See micro-.] Hav- 
ing electric properties in a very small degree; pertaining to 
minute electric quantities. cg 
mi-cro-far-ad (mi/kro-far’ad), n. See micro-. 
mi-cro-gram, mi-cro-gramme (mi’kr6-gram), 7. 
micro-. 
mi-cro-graph (mi/kro-graf), n. 


Section of) Microcline as seen in polar- 
ized light. 


[See micro- and -odont.] 


See 

[See micro- and -graph.] 
An instrument for executing extremely minute writing or 
engraving; also, a photograph or a drawing of an object as 
seen through a microscope. —mi-cro-graph/ic (-graf/ik), a. 
Of or pertaining to micrography, or the writing of very 
small characters; minutely written; also, pertaining to 
micrography, or the delineation of microscopic objects. — 
mi-crog/ra-phy (-krog’ra-fi), m. [See -graphy.| The art 


ae 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


zh; 0 
te =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


microhm 


or practice of writing in very small characters; also, the 
description or delineation of microscopic objects; examina- 
tion or study with the microscope. 
mi-crohm (mi/krom), n. See micro-. 
mi-crol-o-gy (mi-krol’d-ji), nm. [Gr. puKxpodroyla, < puxpés, 
small, + déyew, pick, gather.] Attention to small or trifling 
matters; excessive care for petty details or distinctions. — 
mi-cro-log/i-cal (-kr9-loj/i-kal), a. 
mi-crom-e-ter (mi-krom/e-tér), n. [See micro- and -meter.] 
Any of various devices for measuring minute distances, 
angles, etc., as in connection with a telescope or a micro- 
scope.—mi-crom/e-ter=screw, n. A screw with a very 
fine thread and a graduated head, used in micrometers, etc. 
—mi-cro-met/ric, mi-cro-met/ri-cal (-krd-met/rik, -ri- 
kal), a. Of, pertaining to, or made with the micrometer. 
—mi-cro-met/ri-cal-ly, adv.—mi-crom/e-try, n. [See 
-metry.] The method or art of measuring with a micrometer. 
mi-cro-mil-li-me-ter, mi-cro-mil-li-me-tre (mi-kr¢-mil/i- 
mé-tér), n. [See micro-.]) The millionth part of a milli- 
meter; also, sometimes, a micron. 
mi-cron (mi/kron), n. [NL., < Gr. pexpdy, neut. of urxpds, 
small.] The millionth part of a meter. Symbol yu. 
Mi-cro-ne-sian (mi-krd-né/shian or -zhian). [From Micro- 
nesia, < Gr. puxpés, small, + vacos, island] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to Micronesia (a collection of small islands in the 
western Pacific, including the Caroline, Mariana or Ladrone, 
Marshall, and Gilbert groups), its inhabitants, or their 
languages. II. ». A native of Micronesia, which is in- 
habited by a mixture of peoples, chiefly Polynesian; also, 
any of the (Malayo-Polynesian) languages or dialects 
spoken there. 
mi-cro=or-gan-ism (mi-krd-ér/gan-izm), n. [See micro-.] 
A microscopic (animal or vegetable) organism. 
mi-cro-phone (mi/krd-fon), n. [See micro- and -phone.] 
An instrument or device for augmenting small sounds or for 
transmitting sounds; a transmitter, as of a radiobroadcasting 
apparatus.—mi-cro-phon/ic (-fon/ik), a. Pertaining to a 
microphone; serving to intensify small sounds. 
mi-cro-pho-to-graph (mi-kr6-f6/t5-graf), n. [See micro-.] 
A photograph of a macroscopic object on a microscopic 
scale; also, a photomicrograph. —mi’cro-pho-tog/ra-phy 
(-£9-tog’ra-fi), n. 
mi-cro-phys-ics (mi-kr6-fiz/iks), n. [See micro-.] Physics 
as concerned with minute masses or the ultimate particles 
and structure of matter.—mi-cro-phys/i-cal, a. 
mi-cro-phyte (mi/kro-fit), n. [See micro- and -phyte.] A 
microscopic plant, esp. a bacterium.—mi-cro-phyt/ic 
(-fit/ik), a. 
mi-crop-ter-ous (mi-krop/te-rus), a. [Gr. uxpémrepos, < 
puxpos, small, + mrepdv, wing.] In zoél., having small wings 
or fins.—mi-crop/ter-ism, n. 
mi-cro-pyle (mi/kro-pil), n. [F., < Gr. pexpds, small, + 
mbdn, gate, orifice.] In bot., the minute orifice or opening 
in the integuments of an ovule; in zoél., any minute opening 
in the coverings of an ovum, through which spermatozoa 
may gain access to the interior.— 
mi/cro-py-lar (-pi-lar), a. 
mi-cro-scope (mi/kro-skép), n. 
[NL. microscopium, < Gr. pcxpés, 
small, + cxoreiy, view.] An optical 
instrument having a lens or a com- 
bination of lenses for magnifying for 
inspection objects too small to be 
seen, or to be seen distinctly and in 
detail, by the naked eye.—mi/- 
cro-scope, v. t.; -scoped, -scoping. 
To examine with or as with a micro- 
scope; magnify. —mi-cro-scop/ic 
(-skop/ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
the microscope or its use; fig., sug- 
gestive of the use of the microscope = = 
(as, microscopic inquiry; microscopic Binocular Microscope. 
exactness); also, performing the 4, A, eyepieces; B, screw 
work of a microscope (often fig.; to adjust same to width of 
as, “Wilhelmus Kieft .... wasa Stimson 
great egis ator on a small scale for fine adjustment of focus; 
and had a microscopic eye in pub- rectangular traversise move: 
lic affairs,” Irving’s ‘Knicker- 


ment; H, rotatory movement ; 
J, illuminating mirror. 
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bocker’s New York,” iv. 8); also, so small as to be invisible 
or indistinct without the use of the microscope; minute; 
in general, very small; tiny. Also mi-cro-scop/i-cal.— 
mi-cro-scop/i-cal-ly, adv.—mi-cros/co-pist —_(-kros’k9- 
pist), m. One versed in microscopy.—mi-cros/co-py, 1. 
The use of the microscope; microscopic investigation. 
mi-cro-seism (mi/krd-sism or -sizm), n. [Gr. puxpés, small, 
+ ceués, earthquake.) A very slight earthquake-tremor. 
—mi-cro-seis/mic (-sis‘mik or -siz/mik), a@.—mi-cro- 
seis/mo-graph (-m6-graf), n. [See -graph.] An instru- 
ment for recording very slight earthquake-tremors. 
mi-cro-some (mi/krd-som), n. [NL. microsoma, <_ Gr. 
puxpés, small, + c&pa, body.] In biol., one of the minute 
granules in the protoplasm of animal and plant cells. 
mi-cro-spec-tro-scope (mi-krd-spek/tro-skop), mn. [See 
micro-.| A combination of the microscope and the spectro- 
scope, for the examination of minute traces of substances. 
—mi’cro-spec-tro-scop/ic (-skop/ik), a. 
mi-cro-spo-ran-gi-um (mi’kr6-spd-ran/ji-um) 
(-ji-d). [NL.: see micro- and sporangium. | 
sporangium containing microspores. 
mi-cro-spore (mi/kro-spér), m. [See micro- and spore.] 
In bot., one of the smaller of the two kinds of reproductive 
bodies or spores produced asexually by certain plants, as a 
single pollen-grain of a seed-bearing plant. 
mi-cro-spo-ro-phyl, mi-cro-spo-ro-phyll (mi-krd-spd/rd- 
fil), n. [See micro- and sporophyl.] In bot., a sporophyl 
bearing microsporangia. 
mi-cro-struc-ture (mi/kr6-struk-tir), 
Microscopic structure. 
mi-cro-ther-mom-e-ter (mi’krd-thér-mom/e-tér), n. [See 
micro-.| A thermometer for measuring minute variations 
of temperature. ; 
mi-cro-tome (mi/krd-tém), . [See micro- and -tome.] 
An instrument for cutting very thin sections, as of organic 
tissue, for microscopic examination.—mi-cro-tom/ic, mi- 
cro-tom/i-cal (-tom/ik, -i-kal), a. Pertaining to the 
microtome or to microtomy. —mi-crot/o-my (-krot/d-mi), 7. 
[See -tomy.] The cutting of very thin sections, as with the 
microtome, for microscopic examination.—mi-crot/o- 
mist, n. : 
mi-cro-volt (mi/krd-volt), n. See micro-. 

mi-cro-zo-6n (mi-krd-zd/on), n.; pl. -zoa (-z6/4). [NL., < 
Gr. puxpdés, small, + ¢gov, animal.] A microscopic animal, 
esp. a protozoan.—mi-cro-zo/an, a. and n. 

mi-cro-zyme (mi/kro-zim), n. [NL. microzyma, < Gr. 
puxpds, small, + fiun, leaven.] A little-used term for any 
micro-organism supposed to act like a ferment in producing 
disease. 

mic-tu-rate (mik’ti-rat), v. 7.; -rated, -rating. [Irreg. < L. 
micturire, desiderative of mingere, urinate.] To pass urine; 
urinate.—mic-tu-ri/tion (-rish’on), mn. The desire to 
urinate; morbidly frequent urination; also (but incorrectly), 
the act of passing urine. 

mid!, ’mid (mid), prep. Amid: as, “’mid pleasures and 
palaces though we may roam” (J. H. Payne’s “Home, Sweet 
Home’’). [Poetic.] 

mid? (mid). [AS. midd = OHG. mitt? = Icel. midhr 
Goth. midjis, middle; akin to L. medius, Gr. péoos, Skt. 
madhya, middle.} I. a. At or near its middle point (as, 
“the mid sea,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’’ vii. 403; “in mid 
air,” Cowper’s “Hope,” 353; in mid-channel; at midnight); 
also, occupying a middle place or position (as, ‘‘the mid days 
of autumn,” Keats’s “Isabella,” xxxii.; in the mid-nineties 
of the last century; the midrib of a leaf): now usually joined 
to its noun with a hyphen, or written with it, without a_ 
hyphen, in certain established compounds, and sometimes 
combined with an adjective (as in mid-monthly and mid- 
Victorian). If. n. The middle: as, “the mid of night” 
(Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” v. 3. 77). [Archaic or prov.] 

Mi-das (mi/das), n. [From Midas, mythical king of Phrygia, 
whose touch turned everything to gold, but who was given 
ass’s ears by Apollo for deciding against Apollo in a musical 
contest with Pan.] A man of great wealth or great money- 
making ability: often implying want of esthetic perception 
or appreciation. 

mid-brain (mid/bran), n. The mesencephalon. 

mid-day (mid/da), n. The middle of the day; noon. 


n.; pl. -gia 
In bot., a 


nm. [See micro-.] 


(lightened) aviary, 
FH, then; y, you; 


midden 


£ mid-den (mid/n), n. [From Scand.] A dunghill or refuse- 


- heap (archaic or prov.); al 
miid-die (mid/l), a. ce 
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a kitchen-midden 
AS. mi = y = < 
middle; from the a, scalaicere = ces d q2. Sante, 
distant from extremes or limits (as, the ta eats 
line); hence, intervening or intermediate (as ee nde 
distance: see phrase below); also, medium (a ane 
middle size); also a ; deo Sue teed 
; , at or near its middle (no : ‘“ 
Pei cload of i : {now rare: as, “the 
y of incense . . . which had risen into th id 
dome,” Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun,” xxxix.; mle. sa 
mer); also, specif., of a period in the history of al os 
intermediate between periods classified feciivelse oll 
(or late) and as new or modern (as, Middle Engli i Mi i 
French, Middle Hi id eet ee 
, Middle High German, Middle Low German, Middl 
Greek, and Middle Latin: see English, French G eet 
Greek, and Latin); in gram., intermediate Botucea-active 
and passive, as a voice of Greek verbs which represent 
the subject as acting on or for itself; in geol youth ihe 
intermediate principal division (that between the u a d 
lower divisions) ‘of a period, system, or the ike Ge ‘th 
Middle Devonian, Middle Cambrian, etc.).—middle a a 
the period of life between youth, or the earlier period of aaa 
life, and old age: as, “He was past youth, but had not 
reached middle age; perhaps he might be thirty-five” 
(C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xii.). See middle-aged.—middle 
ages. See ages in history, under age, n.—middle class, an 
intermediate class; esp., the class of the people intermediate 
between the classes of higher and lower social rank or stand- 
ing; in Great Britain, the class socially and conventionally 
intermediate between the aristocratic class and the laboring 
class.—middle distance, in painting, etc., the space inter- 
mediate between the foreground and the background or 
distance. Also called middle grownd.—middle ear, in 
anat., the tympanum.—middle passage, the passage across 
the Atlantic Ocean formerly made by ships carrying slaves 
from the west coast of Africa to the West Indies or America: 
as, “the horrors of the Middle Passage, and the terrible 
mortality that attended it” (Lecky’s ‘“‘Hist. of Eng. in the 
18th Century,” xxiii.); “The term Middle Passage arose 
from the fact that each slaving voyage was made up of three 
passages—the passage from the home port to the slave 
coast, the passage from the slave coast to the market, and 
the passage from that market back to the home port—say, 
Newport or Liverpool. It was during the middle of the three 
passages that the slaves were on board” (J. R. Spears’s 
“American Slave-Trade,” vi.).—-middle term, in logic, 
that term of a categorical syllogism with which the two other 
terms are separately compared, and by means of which they 
are brought together in the conclusion; that term of a 
syllogism which appears twice in the premises, but is elimi- 
nated from the conclusion.—mid/dle, n. The point, part, 
etc., equidistant from extremes or limits; specif., the waist, 
or middle part of the human body (as, “a long wig that 
reaches-down to his middle”: Addison, in “Spectator,” 407); 
also, something intermediate; a mean; in journalism, an 
extended article on some social, literary, or other subject, 
such as in certain English journals occupies a position 
between the leading articles and the reviews (a British use). 
mid-dle=aged (mid/I-ajd’), a. Intermediate in age between 
youth, or the earlier period of adult life, and old age; com- 
monly, from about 40 to about 50 years old; also, character- 
dstic of or suitable for middle-aged people (as, “I bought her 
a Py middle-aged cap”: Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cran- 
ford). 1x.) 
mid-dle=class (mid/I-klas’), a. Belonging or pertaining to 
or characteristic of a middle class, esp., the social middle 
class; bourgeois: as, “She was the most obnoxious variety 
of snob: the middle-class woman who has married into the 
fringe of society” (L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth,” iii.). 
mid-dle-man (mid/l-man), 7.; pl. -men. One who acts as 
an intermediary between others; esp., a trader intermediate 
between the producer and the consumer. ; 
mid-dle=-man (mid/I-man), ». A man in the middle of a 
row or line; esp., ina minstrel-troupe, the interlocutor. 
mid-dle-most (mid/I-mést), a. swperl. Being in the very 
middle; midmost; middle. 
mid-dle=weight (mid/l-wat), 


nm. One of average weight; 
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esp., a boxer or other contestant intermediate in weight be- 
tween a heavy-weight and a light-weight (or a welter- 
weight). 
mid-dling (mid/ling). I.a. Medium in size, quality, grade 
rank, etc.; moderately large, good, etc.; tri eee in 
fairly good health, or not in good health yet not very ill 
(collog. or prov.: as, “The children’s middlin’, — Doctor 
Merrill ses he thinks they’ve got past the wust on ’t,” Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘Oldtown Folks,” xliii.). II. n. Pl., any of various 
products or commodities of intermediate quality, grade, 
etc., as the coarser particles of ground wheat mingled 
with bran.—mid/dling, adv. Moderately; fairly: as, a 
middling good anvil” (Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 5); 
She worked me middling hard” (Mark Twain’s “FAuckle- 
berry Finn,” i.). [Colloq. or prov.]—mid/dling-ly, adv. 
mid-dy (mid/i), ”.; pl. middies (-iz). A midshipman. 
[Colloq.]—middy blouse, a loose blouse with a sailor collar, 
and often extending below the waist-line to terminate in a 
broad band or fold, worn by children, young girls, etc. 
midge (mij), n. [AS. mycg = D. mug = G. miicke, midge. ] 
Any of numerous small or minute dipterous insects, esp. 
species of the family Chironomidz, certain of which are 
extremely troublesome on 
account of their bites; a 
gnat; fig., a small or 
diminutive person (as, 
“that midge of a gov- 
erness’’: C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” xxxvi.). 
midg-et (mij’et),. [Dim. 
of muidge.| Something 
very small of its kind; 
esp., a very small person 
(as, “Parson Kendall’s a 
little midget of a man”: 


Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” xvi.). 
mid=gut (mid/gut), 2. 


The middle part of the 
alimentary canal; specif., 
the mesenteron. 

mid=heav-en (mid/hev/n), 
n. The middle of the Midge (Chironomus plumosus) . 
sky; the midst of heaven; line shows natural size. 
in astron., the meridian of a place. 

Mi-di (mé-dé), n. [F. midi, midday, noon, the south, < L. 
medius, middle, + dies, day.] The south; esp., the south of 
France. 

mi-di-nette (mé-dé-net), n. [F., < midi, noon: see Midi.) 
One of the class of working-girls seen coming out at noon (the 
lunch-hour) from the business establishments of Paris. 

mid=i-ron (mid/i/érn), n. In golf, an iron whose face has 
a medium degree of slope. See iron, n. 

mid-land (mid/land). I. n. The middle or interior part 
of a country; pl., inland regions. II. a. In or of the mid- 
land; inland; also, surrounded by land, or mediterranean 
(as, the Midland Sea, the Mediterranean. Sea). 

Mid=Lent (mid/lent’), n. The middle of Lent. 

mid-most (mid/most), a. superl. Being in the very middle; 
middlemost; middle; also, at or near its middle point 
(chiefly poetic).—mid/most. I. adv. In the midmost 

part; in the midst. IL. prep. In the midst of: as, “mid- 
most the hall” (W. Morris’s “Jason,” vi. 489). 

mid-night (mid/nit). [AS. midniht.| I. n. The middle 
of the night; 12 0’clock at night. II. a. Of or pertaining to 
midnight; also, resembling midnight, as in darkness. — 
midnight oil, oil burned in a lamp at midnight: used 
chiefly in the phrase ‘to burn the midnight oil’ (to study or 
work at midnight or far into the night).—midnight sun, 
the sun visible at midnight in arctic and antarctic regions. — 
mid/night-ly. I. a. Occurring at midnight or every mid- 
night. IZ. adv. At midnight; every midnight. 

mid=noon (mid/nén’), n. Midday; noon: as, 
midnoon’” (Tennyson’s “‘Ginone,”’ 90). 
mid=o-cean (mid’o/shan), n. The middle of the ocean. 
mid-rash (mid/rash), n.; pl. midrashim (mid-rash/im). 
[Heb.] In Jewish lit., an exposition of the Scriptures or a 
part of them; esp. [cap.], the whole body of traditional 


ie ertical 


“the deep 


menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


=, equals. 


midrib 


Scriptural exegesis, partly of a legal nature (‘Midrash Hala- 
kab), but mostly of a homiletic character (‘Midrash Hagga- 


dah’). Cf. halakah and haggadah. Z i 
mid-rib (mid/rib), n. In bot., the central or middle rib of a 
leaf. 


mid-riff (mid’/rif), n. [AS. midhrif, < midd, mid, + hrif, 
belly.] The diaphragm (in the body). ; 
mid-ship (mid/ship), a. In or belonging to the middle part 
of a ship. 

mid-ship-man (mid/ship-man), n.; pl. -men. | [So called 
from his place of duty aboard ship in former times.] For- 
merly, in the British navy, one of a class of boys or young 
men (usually of good family) who had various duties, such as 
carrying messages between officers, and who formed material 
from which officers were made; now, in the British navy, 
an officer of the rank held by young men on leaving the 
government naval schools; in the U. S. navy, one of the 
rank held by young men while attending, and before gradua- 
tion from, the Naval Academy at Annapolis (the rank after 
graduation being that of ensign). 

mid-ships (mid/ships), adv. Amidships. ‘ f 
midst! (midst), n. [ME. middest, for middes (with adverbial 
genitive -es), as in in middes, on middes, for AS. on middan, 
in the middle: cf. amid.] The middle point, part, or stage; 
the position of anything surrounded by other things or parts, 
or occurring in the middle of a period of time, course of action, 
etc.: as, “Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them [disciples]” (Mat. xviii. 2); “In the midst 
of life we are in death” (Book of Common Prayer, Burial 
of the Dead).—in our (your, their) midst, in the midst 
of us (you, them).—midst!, ady. In the middle place (as, 
“To extol Him first, him last, him midst, and without end”: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” v. 165); in the midst. LNow 

_ rare. | 

midst?, ’midst (midst), prep. Amidst: as, ‘They left me 
*midst my enemies” (Shakspere’s ‘1 Henry VI.,” i. 2. 24); 
“Whither, midst falling dew . . . dost thou pursue Thy 
solitary way?” (Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl”). [Poetic.] 

mid-stream (mid/strém’), n. The middle of the stream. 
mid-sum-mer (mid’/sum/ér or mid/sum/ér), n. The middle 
of summer; in British usage, the period of the summer 
solstice, about June 21.—Midsummer Day, in England, 
June 24, one of the quarter-days.—midsummer madness, 
the height of madness: as, “Why, this is very midsummer 
madness” (Shakspere’s ‘“Twelfth Night,” iii. 4. 61). 

mid=Vic-to-ri-an (mid-vik-td/ri-an). I. a. Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of the middle portion of the reign or 
period of Queen Victoria (reigned 1837-1901) in England: 
as, mid-Victorian writers, literature, art, or ideas; “The lawn 
... was... of a pretty mid-Victorian irregularity as re- 
gards shape” (Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High 
Hand,” xiv.). II. nm. A person, as a writer, belonging 
to the mid-Victorian time; also, a person of mid-Victorian 
ideas, tastes, etc. 

mid-way (mid/wa). I. . The middle of the way or dis- 
tance} (as, “an inn in the midway between Mile-end and 
Wapping”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxiv.); also, a 
medium, or a middle course (now rare: as, “No midway 
*Twixt these extremes at all,” Shakspere’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” iii. 4. 19); also, a place or part situated midway 
(as, the Midway, or, in full, Midway Plaisance, a part of the 
exhibition park at the World’s Fair at Chicago, in 1893, 
devoted to amusements of various kinds); hence, a place for 
side-shows and other amusements at any fair or the like. 
II.a. Situated in the middle of the way or distance; occupy- 
ing a middle place or position: as, “a midway position” 
(George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xviii.); “the midway region” 
(J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xxix.).—mid-way (mid/wa or 
mid-wa’), adv. In or to the middle of the way or distance; 
half-way: as, ‘Midway between the hill . . . and the city 
lay the ravine” (J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xx.). 

mid-week (mid/wék). I. n. The middle of the week; 
[cap.] among the Quakers, Wednesday. I. a. Occurring 
in the middle of the week. 

mid-wife (mid’wif), n.; pl. -wives (-wivz). [ME., prob. 
< AS. mid, with, + wif, woman.] A woman who assists 
women in childbirth; an accoucheuse; fig., one who helps 
to bring anything into existence or to light (as, “So, Green, 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; 
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thou art the midwife to my woe,” Shakspere’s “Richard 
IL,” ii. 2. 62: cf. maieutic).—mid/wife’ry (-wif"Ti | or 
-wif-ri), m. The art or practice of assisting women in child- 
birth; obstetrics. Also fig. 4 
mid-win-ter (mid/win’tér or mid/win’/tér), n. The middle 
of winter; in British usage, the period of the winter solstice, 
about Dec. 22. 

mid-year (mid/yér), n. The middle of the year. 

mien (mén), n. [Cf. obs. demean, demeanor, and F. mine, 
aspect, look, air.] Air, bearing, or aspect, as showing 
character, feeling, etc.: as, a man of noble mien; “His 
mien was firm and erect” (Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” liii.); 
“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, As, to be hated, needs 
but to be seen” (Pope’s “Essay on Man,” ii. 217). 

miff (mif), n. [Origin obscure: cf. G. muff, sullenness.] 
A fit of petulant displeasure (as, “‘At the stare of the vulgar 
she took a miff”’: Hood’s “Miss Kilmansegg,”’ 1637); also, 
a petty quarrel (as, “when a little quarrel, or mzff, as it is 
vulgarly called, arose between them’: Fielding’s “Tom 
Jones,” iii. 6). [Collog.]—miff, ». I. intr. To take of- 
fense; have a petty quarrel. [Collog.] II. tr. To give 
offense to; offend. [Colloq.]|—miff’y, a. Quick to take 
offense; touchy. [Colloq.] 

might! (mit). Preterit of may}. 

might? (mit), n. [AS. miht, meaht, = D. and G. macht = 
Goth. mahts, might; from the root of E. may!.] Power to do 
or accomplish, or ability (as, to work, run, or shout with all 
one’s might; “‘To the measure of his might Each fashions his 
desires,’’ Wordsworth’s “Rob Roy’s Grave,’ 47); effective 
power or force of any kind (as, the might of intellect, or of 
public opinion; “the might of gravitation,” Pope’s ‘“Dun- 
ciad,” ii. 318); efficacy, virtue, or potency, as of remedies, 
spells, oaths, etc. (archaic); bodily strength (as, “Samson, 
with might endued Above the sons of men’’: Milton’s ‘‘Sam- 
son Agonistes,” 1293); also, great or extraordinary power or 
strength (as, “men of might,” 1 Chron. xii. 8; “Praise the 
Lord of might,” Tobit, xiii. 6); powerful influence, agencies, 
resources, etc. (as, ‘““The might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 
sword, Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord!” 
Byron’s “Destruction of Sennacherib,” vi.); also, superior 
power or strength serving for compulsion or control (often 
opposed to right: as, the doctrine that might makes right). 
—with might and main, with all the power or strength 
possessed; with great force or vigor: as, ““They fell to work 
and belabored each other with might and main’ (Irving’s 
“Captain Bonneville,” vii.).—might/i-ly, adv. Ina mighty 
manner; powerfully; vigorously; also, to a great extent or 
degree, or very much (as, to be mightily pleased). —might/i- 
ness, n. The state of being mighty; also [usually cap.], 
with your, his, etc., and often preceded by high, a title of 
dignity (now rare or ironical).—might/less, a. Without 
might; powerless; impotent.—might/y. [AS. mihtig.] 
I. a.; compar. mightier, superl. mightiest. Possessing, char- 
acterized by, or showing might or power (as, mighty rulers or 
forces; mighty works); potent or strong, as remedies, 
liquors, spells, etc.; having, showing, or requiring great 
bodily strength, as persons, the arm, blows, efforts, etc.; 
also, of great size, or huge (as, a mighty rock; a mighty 
bowl); great in amount, extent, degree, or importance (as, 
a mighty concourse of people; “a mighty famine,” Luke, xv. 
14; “What was her mighty need of blessing or forgiveness?” 
Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” v.: now chiefly colloq.). 
II. n.; pl. -tes (-iz). A mighty or powerful person: as, 
“Eleazar . . . who was one of the three mighties” (1 Chron. 
xi. 12). [Archaic.]—might/y, adv. To a great extent or 
degree; exceedingly; very: as, a mighty long time; “a 
mighty good sort of a woman” (Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” Oct. 26). [Now colloq.] 

mi-gnon (mé-nyén). [F.; origin uncertain: cf. minion.] 
I. a. Small and pretty; delicately pretty. ID. n. A 
darling (often used of a child, young girl, or woman); also, 
a favorite, as of a prince (as, “These worthless mignons 
applauded their weak master to the echo”: Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” vi. 6). 

mi-gnon-ette (min-yon-et’), n. [F. mignonnette, dim. of 
mignon: see mignon.| A plant, Reseda odorata, common in 
gardens, having racemes of small, fragrant, greenish-white 
flowers with prominent reddish-yellow or brownish anthers; 


not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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4 Mignonne 


of migrare, migrate.] To move from one 


any species of Reseda; also, 
reseda. ( 

mi-gnonne (mé-nyon), a. and n. [F.] Fem. of mignon 
mi-graine (mi-gran’, F. mé-gran), n. [F.: see Pec 


a soft grayish-green color; 


Same as hemicrania. 


mi-grant (mi/grant). I. a. Migrating: 
One who or that which meas a 
mi-grate (mi/grat), v. 7.; 


, Migratory. IL n. 
as a migratory bird. 

-grated, -grating. [L. migratus, pp. 
place to another, 


- travel, or go (as, “those truly homebred and genuine sons of 


e 


the soil who have never migrated beyond the sound of Bow- 
_ bells”: Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” John Bull); esp., to go from 


_ one country, region, or place of abode to settle in another, 


as bodies of persons, or sometimes individuals; go to a new 
habitat, as animals; specif., to pass periodically from one 
region to another, as certain birds and fishes.—mi-gra/tion 
(-gra’shon), n. [L. migratio(n-).] The act of migrating; 
a migratory movement (as, “those almighty instincts that 
propel the migrations of the swallow and the lemming”: 
De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars’”’); also, a number or 
body of persons or animals migrating together.—migration 
of ions, in physical chem., the movement of ions toward one 
or the other of the electrodes during electrolysis.—mi/gra- 
tor (-gra-tor), n.—mi/gra-to-ry (-gra-t-ri), a. Migrat- 


_ ing; hence, roving or nomad; also, pertaining to a migration. 


mi-ka-do (mi-ki/do), n.; pl. -dos (-déz). [Jap., lit. ‘exalted 


_ gate.”] [Often cap.] A title of the emperor of Japan. 


i... a 


mike (mik), 7. In radio, short for microphone. [Colloq.] 

mi/kron, n. See micron. 

mil (mil), n. [L. mille, thousand.] A unit of length equal 
to .001 of an inch, used in measuring the diameter of wires; 
also, in phar., a milliliter (.001 of a liter), or cubic centi- 
meter. 

mi-la-di, mi-la-dy (mi-la/di). A Continental rendering of 
the English my lady, used in speaking to or of an English 
lady. Cf. milord. 

mil/age, n. See mileage. 

milch (milch), a. [ME. milche, mielch; akin to E. milk.] 
Giving milk: said of cows, goats, etc.—milch/er, n. A 
milch animal, as a cow. 

mild (mild), a. [AS. milde = D. and G. mild = Icel. mildr 
= Goth. -milds, mild.]| Kind or gracious (archaic: as, 
“Mild Heaven . . . disapproves that care .. . That with 
superfluous burden loads the day,” Milton’s “Sonnets,” 
To Cyriack Skinner, 11); also, amiably gentle or temperate 
in feeling or behavior toward others (as, ‘The stern were 
mild when thou wert by,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
cx.; “a mild, inoffensive man,” Bret Harte’s ‘““Tennessee’s 
Partner’’); characterized by or showing such gentleness, as 
manners, aspect, speech, etc.; not harsh, fierce, or stern; 
also, gentle or moderate in force or effect (as, mild penalties 
or measures; mild remedies or doses); softly shining, as 
light, a luminary, etc.; not cold, severe, or extreme, as alr, 
weather, climate, etc.; not acute, as disease, etc.; not sharp, 
pungent, or strong (as, mild flavor or perfume; a mild 
beverage; mild tobacco); in general, moderate in intensity, 
degree, or character (as, mild heat; mald_ efforts; mild 


_ pleasure or regret); also, easily worked, as soil, stone, wood, 


etc. (prov. Eng.).—mild steel, a form of steel, containing 
a low percentage of carbon, of great toughness but without 
the hardening power of ordinary steel.—mild/en, »v. ¢. or 2. 


leather, etc., when exposed to damp.— 
mil/dew, v. t. or 7. To affect or become 
affected with mildew.—mil/dew-y, a. Of, 
like, or affected with mildew. | 

mild-ly (mild/li), adv. In a mild manner 
or degree. —mild/ness, 7. a ~. 
mile (mil), n. [AS. mil, < L. milia, millia, 


The Downy Mil- 
dew of the Grape 


(Plasmopara  viti- 


cola), magnified. 
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military 


pl. of mille, thousand (as of paces or steps).] A unit of 
linear measure, of varying length at different periods and 
in different countries, but now in the U. S. and Great Britain 
legally equivalent to 5,280 feet.—geographical or nau- 
tical mile, a unit of linear measure equivalent to one 
minute of a great circle of the earth: officially fixed in the 
U. S. at 6,080.27 feet, and in Great Britain at 6,080 feet. 
—statute or land mile, the common or ordinary mile 
(5,280 feet).—mile/age (-aj), m. Length, extent, or dis- 
tance in miles (as, the track mileage of a railroad); the aggre- 
gate number of miles made or traveled over ina given time 
(as, car mileage; passenger mileage); also, an allowance 
for traveling expenses at a fixed rate per mile, esp. to 
a public official; also, a fixed charge per mile, as for rail- 
road transportation (hence mileage ticket, a book or ticket 
of coupons good for a certain number of miles of transporta- 
tion at a fixed rate per mile); colloquially, a mileage ticket, 
or its detachable coupons collectively.—mile/=post, n. A 
post set up to mark distance by miles, as along a highway. 

Mi-le-sian (mi-lé/shian or -zhian). [From Milesius, a 
fabulous king of Spain whose sons are said to have con- 
quered Ireland.] I. a. Irish: as, “a racy Milesian brogue” 
(H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,” xxxvii.). II. n. A native of 
Ireland. 

mile-stone (mil/stén), n. A stone set up to mark distance 
by miles, as along a highway or other line of travel. Also 
fig., as of a birthday or some event regarded as marking a 
stage in the journey of life.—mile/stone, v. ¢.; -stoned, 
-stoning. To mark as with a milestone: as, “a path whose 
every stage was milestoned with a mutilated corpse” (Ste- 
venson’s ‘‘Master of Ballantrae,” xi.). 

mil-foil (mil/foil), n. [OF. milfoil, < L. milifolium, mille- 
folium, < mille, thousand, + foliwm, leaf.] The plant 
yarrow, Achillea millefolium. 

mil-i-a-ri-a (mil-i-a/ri-4), n. [NL., prop. fem. of L. miliarius, 
E. miliary.| In pathol., an inflammatory disease of the skin, 
located about the sweat-glands, marked by the formation of 
vesicles or papules resembling millet-seeds; miliary fever. 

mil-i-a-ry (mil/i-a-ri), a. [L. miliarius, < miliwm, millet. ] 
Resembling a millet-seed or millet-seeds; in pathol., accom- 
panied by spots or vesicles resembling millet-seeds (as, 
miliary fever, miliaria). 

mi-lieu (mé-lyé), n. [F., < mi (< L. medius), middle, + 
lieu (< L. locus), place.] Medium or environment: as, 
“He [man] takes the miliew in which he finds himself for 
granted” (H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxvi. § 6). 

mil-i-o-lite (mil/i-d-lit), n. [NL. Miliola, dim. < L. miliwm, 
millet.] A fossil foraminifer of the genus Miliola, the minute 
shells of which, occurring in immense “ 
numbers in some strata, are the chief 
constituent of certain limestones. 

mil-i-tant (mil/i-tant). [L. militans 
(-ant-), ppr. of militare: see militate. ] 
I. a. Engaged in warfare; warring; 
also, combative (as, a militant nature). 
II, m. One engaged in warfare or strife; \ 
esp., formerly, one of a group using 
vigorous or violent methods in the effort 
to obtain the suffrage for women. —mil’/= 
i-tan-cy, n.—mil/i-tant-ly, adv. 
mil-i-ta-ri-ly (mil/i-ta-ri-li), adv. In a 
military manner or respect.—mil/i-ta-ri-ness, 7. J 
mil-i-ta-rism (mil/i-ta-rizm), m. Military spirit or policy; 
the principle of maintaining a large military establishment; 
now, esp., the tendency to regard military efficiency as the 
supreme ideal of the state, and to subordinate all other 
interests to those of the military organization. —mili-ta- 
rist, n. One who is proficient in the art of war; also, one 
who is imbued with militarism.—mil’i-ta-ris’tic, a. Of 
or pertaining to militarists or militarism; characterized by 
militarism. —mil/i-ta-rize (-ziz), v. t.; -rized, -rizing. To 
render military; imbue with militarism: as, “In Germany 
the nation was militarised’”’ (H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” 
ii. 2. § 3).—mil/i-ta-ri-za/tion (-ri-za/shon), n. ®. 
mil-i-ta-ry (mil/i-ta-ri). [L. militaris, < miles (milit-), 
soldier.] I. a. Of or pertaining to soldiers; befitting a 
soldier; following the life of a soldier; having the charac- 
teristics of a soldier; soldierly; more generally, of or per- 


Miliolite. 
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militate 


taining to the army, armed forces, affairs of war, or a state 
of war. II. n. Soldiers generally; soldiery: as, ‘“Haven’t 
you any acquaintances among the military, to whom you 
could show your model [of a cannon]?” (Howells’s “‘Fore- 
gone Conclusion,” i.). : 
mil-i-tate (mil/i-tat), v. i.; -tated, -tating. [L. militatus, pp. 
of militare, serve as a soldier, wage war, < miles (milit-), 
soldier.] To war or fight (obs. or rare); fig., to conflict 
(with. obs. or rare); of facts, evidence, feelings, etc., to 
operate (against or in favor of: as, “Passion, in him, compre- 
hended many of the worst emotions which militate against 
human happiness,” Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” viii. 3); 
have force or weight. —mil-i-ta/tion (-ta/shon), n. 

mi-li-tia (mi-lish’a), n. [L., military service, soldiery, < 
miles (milit-), soldier.]~ A military force, as the body of 
soldiers in the service of a state; in later use, a body of citizen 
soldiers as distinguished from professional soldiers; esp., a 
body of men enrolled for military service, called out periodi- 
cally for drill and exercise but for actual service only in 
emergencies; specif., in the U.S., all able-bodied male 
citizens, and all able-bodied males who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, who are more than 18 and 
not more than 45 years of age (divided into (1) the organ- 
ized militia, made up of the National Guard, see under 
national, a., and the naval militia, an organized body of 
militia trained for naval service, and (2) the unorganized 
or reserve militia, made up of that portion of the militia 
not belonging to the National Guard or the naval militia). 
—mi-li/tia-man (-man), n.; pl. -men. 

mil-i-um (mil/i-um), 7.; pl. milia (-d). [L., millet.] In 
pathol., a small white or yellowish nodule resembling a 
millet-seed, produced in the skin by the retention of a seba- 
ceous secretion. 

milk (milk), n. [AS. milc, meolc, = D. melk = G. milch = 
Icel. mjolk = Goth. miluks, milk; akin to L. mulgere, 
Gr. duéd\yev, to milk.] An opaque white or bluish-white 
liquid secreted by the mammary glands 
of female mammals, serving for the 
nourishment of their young, and, in the 
case of the cow and some other ani- 
mals, used for food or as a source of 
dairy products; also, any liquid re- 
sembling this, as the liquid within a 
cocoanut, the juice or sap (latex) of 
certain oe (see milkweed), or va- 
rious pharmaceutical preparations.— : ; 
milk, v. [AS. milcian, meolcian, < fee bus Genioeaee 
milc, meole.| 1. tr. To press or draw ™#ed)- 

milk from the breast or udder of (a cow, etc.); extract or 
draw (milk) from the breast or udder; fig., to extract some- 
thing from as if by milking; drain contents, strength, in- 
formation, wealth, etc., from; exploit; also, to extract as 
if by milking; draw (out); elicit. II. intr. To draw milk, 
as from a cow; also, to yield milk, as a cow. 

milk=and=wa-ter (milk’/and-w4/tér), a. Weak or insipid, 
as milk diluted with water; wishy-washy; foolishly weak: 
as, “the milk-and-water softness of your former master” 
(Godwin’s ‘Caleb Williams,” xli.). 

milk-er (mil/ker), m. One who milks; also, an apparatus for 
milking cows mechanically; also, a cow or other animal that 
gives milk (colloq.). 

milk=fe-ver (milk/fé/vér), n. 


In pathol., a slight fever some- 


times occurring in women about the beginning of lactation; 


also, a similar but serious disease in 
cows. 

milk-i-ly (mil/ki-li), adv. In a milky 
manner; with a milky appearance.— 
milk’/i-ness, n. 

milk-ing=stool (mil/king-stél), n. A\\ 
stool (in various forms) for sitting on }j 
while milking a cow or other animal. 
milk=leg (milk/leg), n. In pathol., a 
painful swelling of the leg, due to 
thrombosis of the large veins, occur- 
ring most frequently in connection 
with parturition. 
milk-less (milk’les), a. 
not secreting milk. 


Without milk; 
? Swiss Milking-stool, Can- 
ton of Bern. 
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milk=liv-ered (milk/liv’érd), a. White-livered; cowardly: 
as, “Muilk-liver’d man! ; 
(Shakspere’s “King Lear,” iv. 2. 50). 4 

milk-maid (milk’mad), n. A woman who milks cows or 
is employed in a dairy. 

milk-man (milk/man or -man), 7.; pl. 
sells or delivers milk. : 5 ’ 

milk=room (milk/rém), n. A cool room in which milk and 
other food or stores of a household are kept: as, “Her 
sensibilities were almost paralyzed, on opening her muk- 
room door, to find there, with creamy whiskers . . . her 
own model cat” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xi.). 

milk=sick-ness (milk/sik’nes), n. A malignant disease, 
formerly common in the western U. S., affecting farm stock 
and communicable to man. : ; 

milk-sop (milk/sop), n. A piece of bread soaked in milkf; 
fig., a soft, unmanly fellow; an effeminate man or youth.— 
milk/sop-ism, 7. 

milk=sug-ar (milk/shug/ar), n. Lactose. 

milk=tooth (milk/téth), n.; pl. -teeth (-téth). One of the 


-men. A man who 


That bear’st a cheek for blows” 


temporary teeth of a mammal which are replaced by the ~ 


permanent teeth. : 
milk=vetch (milk/vech), m. [So called from an old belief 


that these plants increased the secretion of milk in goats ~ 


feeding on them.] Any of various plants of the fabaceous 
genus Astragalus, or of certain allied genera. 

milk-weed (milk/wéd), n. Any of various plants with a 
milky juice, as certain spurges; specif., any of various plants 
(mostly with milky juice) of the family Asclepiadacee, 
esp. those of the genus Asclepias, as A. syriaca (the common 
milkweed), an herb with downy stems and leaves. 

milk=white (milk/hwit’), a. [AS. méolchwit.] White as 
milk: as, a milk-white steed; “black crags tinctured with. 
milk-white mists” (Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xiii.). 

milk-wort (milk/wert), m. Any of the herbs and shrubs 
constituting the genus Polygala, having (mostly) spikes or 
spike-like racemes of variously colored flowers, and formerly 
reputed to increase the secretion of milk in women; also, a 
primulaceous seaside plant, Glaux 
maritima, having small purplish-white 
flowers (‘sea-milkwort’). 

milk-y (mil/ki), a.; compar. milkier, 
superl. milkiest. Of or like milk; 
abounding in or yielding milk or a milk- 
like liquid; white as milk; fig., mild, 
meek, tame, or spiritless (as, “the soft 
and milky rabble of womankind”: 
Tennyson’s ‘Princess,’ vi. 290).— 
Milky Way, in astron., the faintly lu- 
minous band or tract stretching across 
the heavens, composed of innumerable 
stars too faint for unassisted vision; the 
Galaxy. 

mill! (mil), n. [L. mille, thousand.] A U. S. money of 
account, equal to one thousandth of a dollar or one tenth of a 
cent. 

mill? (mil), n. [AS. mylen, < LL. molinum, mill, < L. 
mola, millstone, pl. mill; akin to L. molere, grind, Gr. 
uodn, mill, and E. meal!.] A mechanical appliance, or a 


Flowering Branch of 
Sea-milkwort (Glaux ma. 
ritima). 


building or establishment equipped with appliances, for | 


grinding grain into flour; also, a machine for grinding, 
crushing, or pulverizing any solid substance (as, a coffee- 
mil; a quartz-mill); a building or place fitted with ma- 
chinery for such a purpose; also, any of various other ap- 
paratuses for working materials into due form or perform- 
ing other mechanical operations; a machine formerly used 
for stamping coins; a steel roller for receiving under great 
pressure an impressed design and transferring it by pressure, 
as to a calico-printing cylinder or a note-printing plate; a. 
machine which does its work by rotary motion, as one used 


by a lapidary for cutting and polishing precious stones; 


also, a building or establishment fitted with machinery, in 
which any of various mechanical operations or forms of 
manufacture is carried on (as, a planing-mill; a rolling-mill; 


a cotton-mil; a silk-mill); also, the notched or ridged edge — 


of a milled coin, etc.; also, a pugilistic encounter (slang). — 


—mill’,v. Lér. To grind, work, treat, or shape in or with 
a mill; also, to finish the edge of (a coin, etc.) with a series 


a 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mive, nér; 
Glect, agony, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, 


natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


*' 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


| 
. 


P 


| Mill-er-ite! (mil/ér-it), n. A dis- 


millboard 


of fine notches or transverse grooves; 
as to a froth (as, to mill chocolate); also, to beat or strike, 
or fight, or overcome (slang). IL. intr. To move confusedly 
ina circle, as a herd of cattle; also, to fight or box (slang). 


mill-board (mil’/bord), nm. A stout kind of pasteboard used 
in bookbinding, etc. 


also, to beat or stir, 


_ mill=cake (mil/kak), n. The cake or mass resulting from the 


' 


incorporation of the ingredients of gunpowder, preliminary 
to granulation. 

mill=dam (mil/dam),n. A dam built in a stream to furnish 
a head of water for turning a mill-wheel; also, a mill-pond. 
mil-le-fi-o-ri_ (mil/@-fi-d/ri), nm. [It. millefiori, ‘thousand 
flowers.’] Ornamental glasswork made by fusing together 
glass tubes or rods of various colors and cutting the fused 
mass into sections, which are then embedded in clear glass 
or otherwise treated. 

mille-fleurs (mél-flér), mn. [F. mille-flewrs, ‘thousand 
flowers.”] A perfume containing extracts from a variety 
of flowers. 

mil-le-na-ri-an (mil-e-na/ri-an). [LL. millenarius: see 
millenary.] I. a. Of or pertaining to a thousand, esp. the 
thousand years of the prophesied millennium. IL n. A 
believer in the millennium; a chiliast.—mil-le-na/ri-an- 
ism, 7. The doctrine of or belief in the millennium. 

mil-le-na-ry (mil/e-na-ri). [LL. millenarius, of or contain- 
ing a thousand, < milleni, a thousand each, < L. mille, 
thousand.] I.a. Consisting of or pertaining to a thousand, 
esp. a thousand years; hence, pertaining to the millennium. 
II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). An aggregate of a thousand; esp., a 
period of a thousand years (as, ‘‘We danced through three 
nights, dancing the old millenary out, dancing the new mille- 
nary in”: J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” v.); a millennium; 
also, a millenarian. 

mil-len-ni-al (mi-len’i-al), a. Of or pertaining to a millen- 
nium or the millennium; worthy or suggestive of the millen- 
nium (as, “There was to be a millennial abundance of new 
gates . . . and returns of ten per cent.”: George Eliot’s 
“Adam Bede,” vii.).—mil-len/ni-al-ly, adv. 

eee (mi-len/i-um), n.; pl. -niwms or -nia (-a). 
[NL., < L. mille, thousand, + annus, year.] A period of a 
thousand years (as, ‘“‘millenniwms hence”: Tennyson’s 
“Two Voices,’”’ 89); sometimes, a thousandth anniversary; 
specif., the period of ‘‘a thousand years” (a phrase variously 
interpreted) during which Christ is to reign on earth, accord- 
ing to the prophetic statement in Rev. xx. 1-7; hence, a 
period of general righteousness and happiness, esp. in the 
indefinite future. ; 

mil-le-pede, mil-le-ped (mil/é-péd, -ped), n. _ [L. millepeda, 
< mille, thousand, + pes (ped-), foot.] A myriapod of the 
order or group 
Chilognathag 
or Diplopoda, 
characterized 
by two pairs of 
legs apiece for 
most of the seg- F 
ments of the body. Cf. centipede. __ f 

mil-le-pore (mil/é-por), n. [NL. Millepora, < L. mille, 
thousand, + porus, E. pore?.} A coralline hydrozoan of the 
genus Millepora, having a 
smooth calcareous surface with 
many perforations. —mil/le-po- 
rine (-p0-rin), a. 

mill-er (mil/ér), n. One who 
keeps or operates a mill, esp. a 
grain-mill; also, a  milling- 
machine; also, any of various 
moths which appear as if pow- 
dered with flour. 


Millepede (Cambala annulata). (Line shows natural 
si 


ciple of William Miller (1782- 
1849), an American preacher, 
-who taught that the second 
advent of Christ and the be- 
ginning of the millennium were 
to occur in the immediate fu- 


ture (at first, about 1843). 
eae (mil/ér-it), n. [From W. H. Miller (1801-80), 


Millepore (M. alcicornis). 
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British crystallographer.] Native nickel sulphide, a mineral 
with a bronze color and a metallic luster. 

mill-er’s=thumb (mil/érz-thum’), n. Any of various small, 
spiny-finned 
fresh-water 
fishes, esp. of 
the genus 
Cottus. 

mil-les-i-mal 
(mi-les/i- 
1014/19) een elo 
millesimus, 
< mille, thousand.] I. a. Thousandth; consisting of thou- 
sandth parts. IZ.n. A thousandth part. 

mil-let_ (mil/et), n. [F. millet, dim. of mil, < L. milium, 
millet.] A cereal grass, Panicum miliaceum, extensively 
cultivated in the East and in southern Europe for its small\ 
seed or grain (used as a food for man and for fowls), but in 
the U. S. grown chiefly for fodder; any of various related or 
similar grasses cultivated as grain-plants or forage-plants 
(as, Indian millet, durra; Italian or foxtail millet, see under 
foxtail); also, the grain of any of these grasses. 

mil-li- (mil/i-). Form of L. mille, thousand, used in combina- 
tion, esp., in the sense of ‘one thousandth,’ in the names of 
units of measurement, as in milliampere (one thousandth 
of an ampere), millicurie (one thousandth of a curie), 
millimeter, millimicron, etc. 

mil-li-am-pere (mil/i-am-par”), n. See milli-. 

mil-liard (mil/iird), n. [F.. < L. mille, thousand.] A 
thousand millions. 

mil-li-a-ry (mil/i-d-ri). [L. milliarius, containing a thou- 
sand (as n., milliariwm), < mille, thousand.] I, a. Per- 
taining to the ancient Roman mile of a thousand paces; 
marking a mile. II. .; pl. -ries (-riz). A milestone. 

mil-li-cu-rie (mil/i-ki/ré), n. See milli-. 

mil-lier (mé-lya), n. [F., < L. mille, thousand.] In the 
metric system, a unit of weight equal to 1,000,000 grams, or 
2,204.6 pounds avoirdupois; a metric ton. 

mil-li-gram, mil-li-gramme (mil/i-gram), n. [F. milli- 
gramme: see milli-.] In the metric system, a unit of weight 
equal to one thousandth of a gram, or 0.0154 grain. 

mil-li-li-ter, mil-li-li-tre (mil/i-lé-tér), n. [F. millilitre: 
see milli-.] In the metric system, a unit of capacity equal to 
one thousandth of a liter (one cubic centimeter), 0.061 
cubic inch, or 0.27 U. S. fluid dram. 

mil-li-me-ter, mil-li-me-tre (mil/i-mé-tér), n. [F. mulli- 
metre: see milli-.| In the metric system, a measure of 
length equal to one thousandth of a meter, or 0.03937 inch. 

mil-li-mi-cron (mil/i-mi/kron), n. [See milli-.] A unit 
of length, the thousandth part of a micron. Symbol pu. 

mil-li-ner (mil/i-nér), n. [From obs. Milaner, an inhabit- 
ant of Milan, a dealer in articles from Milan.] A dealer in 
fancy wares, miscellaneous articles of dress, etc., orig. such 
as came from Milan in Italy+; in modern use, one who makes 
or sells hats, bonnets, and other head-gear (and sometimes 
other articles of dress) for women (as, ‘“‘a jade of a milliner, 
who made and dressed caps for the girls at the boarding- 
school”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 17).— 
mil/li-ner-y (-nér-i or -ner-i), n. Articles made or sold by 
milliners (as, “Little Rosey bloomed in millinery”: Thack- 
eray’s ‘“Newcomes,”’ lxiii.); also, the business or trade of a 
milliner. 

mill-ing (mil/ing), m. The act of subjecting something to 
the operation of a mill; also, the process of finishing the edge 
of a coin, etc., with fine notches or transverse grooves; the 
notches or grooves themselves; also, a thrashing (slang). 
—mill/ing=ma-chine’, n. Any of a class of machines 
used for shaping metal surfaces, cutting slots, etc., as in the 
machining of large castings. See cut on following page. 

mil-lion (mil/yon), ».; pl. millions or (as after a numeral) 
million. [OF. F. million, < L. mille, thousand.] The 
number of ten hundred thousand, or a thousand thousand; 
often, the amount of a thousand thousand units of money, 
as pounds, dollars, or francs (as, to be worth a million; 
“Millions would not bribe her to wrong him,” Marryat’s 
“Peter Simple,’’ lxiv.); indefinitely, a very great number; 
with the, the multitude, or the mass of the common people 
(as, “The play . . . pleased not the million”: Shakspere’s 


Miller’s-thumb (Coltus gobio). 


ST nnn utuEnn DIEU EEE? 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; i 


t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; nh, F. bonbon; 
it; t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


millionaire 


“Hamlet,” ii. 2. 457). 
omission of 
of before a 
noun follow- 
ing: as, a 
million (of) 
THE Ns ee I 
million (of) 
dollars.— 
mil-lion- 
aire’ (-ar’), 
n. LF. mil- 
lionnaire. | 
A person 
worth a mil- 
lion or mil- ee 
lions, as_ of = 
ounds, dol- =\\\5 — ES Lx 

ta ES OUT: <= = 

francs. —mil- IM . 

lion-air’ess, 

nm. Atenale == 

millionaire. 
—mil/lion- Large Vertical Milling-machine. 
Sea) pa racer eh eres iting meppons 
I.a. Possess- sliding support to adjust’ cutter to work; f, cable to 
* ong counterweight for sliding support, counterweight inside 
ing millions, the frame; g, table for work with rotary, cross, and 
as of money: longitudinal feed having hand or power control; h, h, 
as, “these control of feed. 

millionary people” (Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” ix.). 
II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A millionaire.—mil/lioned, a. 
Numbered by the million; also, possessed of millions, as 
of money.—mil/lionth. I. a. Coming last in a series of 
a million; also, being one of a million equal parts. IL n. 
The millionth member of a series; also, a millionth part. 

mil-li-pede, mil-li-ped (mil/i-péd, -ped), n. See millepede. 

mil-li-stere (mil/i-stér), mn. [F. ‘millistere: see milli-.] 
In the metric system, a unit of volume equal to one thou- 
sandth of a stere, or one cubic decimeter. 

mil-lo (mil/6) maize. [Sp. millo, mijo, < L. milium, 
millet.] A variety of sorghum of the grain-sorghum group, 
resembling durra. See milo. 

mill=pond (mil/pond), m. A pond for supplying water to 
drive a mill-wheel. 

mill=race (mil/ras), n. The current of water that drives a 
mill-wheel; also, the channel in which it flows to the mill. 

mill-stone (mil/ston), m. Either of a pair of circular stones 
between which grain or other substance is ground, as in a 
mill; stone for making these; fig., something that grinds or 
crushes; also, a heavy burden (in allusion to Mat. xviii. 6). 

mill=wheel (mil/hwél), ». A wheel, esp. a water-wheel, 
used to drive a mill. 

mill-wright (mil/rit), n. One who designs, builds, or sets 
up mills or mill-machinery. 

mi-lo (mi/ld, also mil/d), n.; pl. -los (-léz). [See millo 
maize.| Any of several grain-sorghums (see sorghum), 
varieties of Andropogon sorghum with slender, pithy stalks, 
introduced into the U. S. soon after 1880, and cultivated for 
grain and forage. 

mi-lord (mi-lérd’). A Continental rendering of the English 
.my lord, used in speaking to or of an English lord or gentle- 
man. Cf. miladt. 

mil-reis (mil/ris), n.; pl. milreis. [Pg., ‘a thousand reis.’] 
A Portuguese gold coin and former monetary unit (super- 
seded in 1911 by the escudo), : 
equal to 1,000 reis, or $1.08; 
also, a Brazilian silver coin 
and monetary unit, equal to 
1,000 reis, or about 54.6 U. S. 
cents. 

milt! (milt), n. [AS. milte = 
G. milz.] The spleen. 

milt? (milt), ». [Appar. for 
milk, as formerly used in this sense: cf. G. milch, milk, 
also milt.] The male generative organ of fishes when filled 
with secretion, or the secretion itself.—milt?, ». ¢. To 
impregnate (roe of female fish) with milt.—milt/er, n. A 
male fish in breeding-time. 
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Obverse. 


Reverse. 
Milreis of Portugal. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 
élect, agony, intd, dnite; 
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Also used as a quasi-adjective, by | Mil-to-ni-an (mil-to’ni-an), a. 


pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natiire; 


mimicry 


Miltonic. ' 
Mil-ton-ic (mil-ton/ik), a. Of or pertaining to the English 
poet John Milton (1608-74), or resembling his style: as, 
“Miltonic images” (De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars ye 
mil-vine (mil/vin), a. [L. milvus, kite.] Pertaining to or 
resembling the kites (birds), esp. those of the genus Milvus. 
mim (mim), a. [Imit.: cf. mum!.] Primly silent, quiet, 
or restrained; affectedly modest; prim; demure. [Sc. 
and prov. Eng. ] : 
mim-bar, min-bar (mim/bir, min’-), n. [Ar. minbar.] In 
Mohammedan countries, the pulpit in a mosque. 
mime (mim), n. [L. mimus, < Gr. pipos, imita- 
tor, actor, mime or farce, akin to piyetoOat, imi- 
tate: cf. mimesis and mimetic.) A player in a 
kind of farce among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans which depended for effect largely upon 
ludicrous actions, gestures, etc.; hence, in general, 
a comedian or buffoon; an actor; a pantomimist; 
any mimic or imitator; also, a farce of the an- 
cient kind above described.—mime, v.; mimed, 
miming. 1. intr. To act as a mime; play a part 
by mimicry, esp. without words. IL. tr. To 
represent by acting; also, to mimic. 
mim-e-o-graph (mim/é-d-graf), mn.  ([Gr. 
ptpetoOa, imitate, + ypddev, write.] An ap- 
paratus, invented by T. A. Edison, for re- 
producing writing or printing by means of 
stencils. [Proprietary name.]—mim/e-o- 
graph, v. ¢. To copy or make by means 
of a mimeograph. 
mim-er (mi/mér), n. One who mimes; 
a mime. } 
mi-me-sis (mi-mé/sis or mi-), m. [NL., = 
< Gr. pipnots, < memuetoOar, imitate.] yimbar in Mosque 
In rhet., imitation or reproduction of of Sultan Selim, Adri- 
the supposed words of another, as in 27°P* 
order to represent his character; in zo6l., mimicry; simula- 
tive resemblance. 
mi-met-ic (mi-met/ik or mi-),a. [Gr. uunrixds, < prpetoOar, 
imitate: cf. mime.] Pertaining to or concerned with imita- 
tion or mimicry (as, the mimetic faculty); also, charac- 
terized by or of the nature of mimicry (as, mimetic gestures); 
also, mimic or make-believe; in zodl., pertaining to or exhibit- 
ing mimicry.—mi-met/i-cal-ly, adv. 
mim-ic (mim/ik). [L. mimicus, < Gr. pimexds, < pipos, 
E. mime.] I.a. Pertaining to or acting as a mime; hence, 
apt at or given to imitating in action, speech, etc. (as, “the 
mimic bird”: Cowper’s tr. V. Bourne’s ‘‘The Parrot,” 14); © 
also, characterized by or of the nature of such imitation (as, 
mimic gestures or expression); imitative; simulative; also, 
being merely an imitation or reproduction of the true thing, 
often on a smaller scale (as, a mimic battle; a mimic railroad; 
“He soon grew impatient . . . of the quiet and inaction of his 
mimic kingdom,”’ Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” Ixxxv.); 
having merely the semblance of the reality; make-believe. 
II. n. A mime, comedian, or actor (obs. or archaic); hence, 
one apt at imitating or mimicking; also, one who or that 
which imitates or mimics (as, “Cunning is only the mimic 
of discretion’’: Addison, in “Spectator,” 225); an imitator or 
ape; a thing that has the semblance or appearance of some- 
thing else.—mim/ic, v. t.; -icked, -icking. To act in imi- 
tation of; imitate or copy in action, speech, etc., often 
playfully or derisively; sometimes, to imitate unintelli- 
gently or servilely; ape; also, to produce an imitation 
of, as by drawing, painting, or other processes; reproduce 
or represent imitatively; also, of things, to be an imitation of, 
or simulate (as, ‘Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade Of 
palm and plantain”: Keats’s “Lamia,” ii.); have the 
semblance or appearance of (specif. in zoél.: see mimicry). 
—mim/ick-er, n.—mim/ic-ry (-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). 
The act, practice, or art of mimicking (as, “By the talent of 
mimery ...I1 could copy their pronunciation of the 
English language”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxiy.); 
an instance, performance, or result of mimicking; an imita- 
tion produced; in zodl., the close external resemblance, as if 
from imitation or simulation, of an animal to some different 
animal or to environing objects, esp. as serving for pro- 
tection or concealment. 


out; (lightened) aviary, 


ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; x, then; y, you; 
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mimosa 


mi-mo-sa oe or -2i), n. 
mime: so called from the i imi cael IE 
by the Sensitive-plant. ] Anolis gi ean ceo 
native in tropical or warm regions, and comprisin, ices 
shrubs, and plants having usually bipinnate and bie 
sensitive leaves, and small flowers in globular heads or cylin- 
drical spikes; esp., the sensitive-plant, M. pudica rin! 
0-sa-ceous (mim-d-sa/shius), a. Belongin ymo- 

4 \ ) ging to the Mimo 
sacez, or mimosa family of plants. 
mi-na! (mynd), n.; pl. minas, L. mine (-né). (L., < Gr 
pva; from Semitic: cf. maneh.] An ancient unit of weight 

and value, equal to the sixtieth part of a talent. 
mi-na? (mind), n (Hind. maina.| Any of various Asiatic 
birds of the starling family (Sturnidz), esp. those of the genus 
Acridotheres, or those of the genus Eulabes (see hill-mina). 
min-a-ble (mi/na-bl), a. Capable of being mined: as, min- 
able deposits; minable ores. 
mi-na-cious (mi-na/shus), a. [L. minax (minac-): see men- 
ace.| Menacing; threatening; minatory. —mi-na/ciousely. 
ady.—mi-na/cious-ness, mi-na/ci-ty (-nas/i-ti), n. ; 
mi-nar (mi-nir’), n. [Ar. mandar, akin to nar, fire.] In 
Mohammedan countries, a lighthouse; a tower; a minaret. 
min-a-ret (min/a-ret), n._ [F. minaret, < Ar. manarah (mana- 
rat), << manar, E.minar.] Aslender, lofty tower or 
turret attached to a Mohammedan mosque, sur- 
rounded by one or more projecting balconies, 
from which the muezzin calls the people to 
prayer: as, ‘““The minarets [of Damascus] peered 
out from the midst of shade into the glowing 
sky” (Kinglake’s “‘Eothen,” xxvii.). 
min-a-to-ry (min/a-td-ri), a. [LL. minatorius, < 
L. minari, threaten: see menace.] Menacing; 
threatening: as, “A minatory inscription on one 
side of the gate intimated ‘prosecution accord- 
ing to law’... to all who should be found 
trespassing” (Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” vii.).— 
min/a-to-ri-ly (-ri-li), adv. 
min/bar, n. See mimbar. 
mince (mins), v.; minced, mincing. [OF. mincier 
(F. mincer), prob. var. of menwisier, make small, 
reduce to small pieces: see minish.] I. tr. To 
cut or chop (meat or other food substance) into 
very small pieces; cut (anything) into bits (as, 
“mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs”: 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” ii. 2. 537); subdivide 
minutely, as land, a subject or discourse, etc.; 
also, to minimize in representation (as, “You  Minaret. 
have either omitted some material circumstances, = Mosaue 
or minced or changed them”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Constan- 
Travels,” Letter from Captain Gulliver); extenuate “#°Ple- 
(faults) ; speak of (matters) in polite or euphemistic terms; also, 
to soften or moderate (one’s words, etc.), as in stating unpleas- 
ant facts; modify or alter (an oath, profane word, etc.) to a 
milder or less obvious form (see minced); also, to perform or 
utter in an affectedly nice or elegant manner. II. intr. 
To walk or move with short, affectedly dainty steps (as, 


“The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with stretched 
Isa. iii. 16); act or 


forth necks . . . mincing as they go”: j 
behave in an affectedly nice or elegant manner (as, “Vanity, 
vanity! . . . the same sentiment that sets a lassie mincing 
to her glass!’ Stevenson’s ‘‘Master of Ballantrae,” ix.); speak 
with affected niceness or elegance.—mince, n. I] 
meat or other food; a dish of minced meat or the like (as, 
a mince of chicken); specif., mince-meat, as for pies (as, 
“(We children’ were employed in chopping mince for pies 
to a most wearisome fineness”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” xxvii.). minced, p.a. Of food, cut or chopped into 
very small pieces; of oaths, etc., altered to a milder or less 
obvious form (cf. drat, gad, golly, gosh, lud, od?, zounds).— 


mince/=meat, ». Minced meat; anything cut up very 
a mixture composed of minced apples, suet 


small; specif., 
(and sometimes meat), : 
currants, and other ingredients, ; Lincs 
pie’, n. A pie filled with mince-meat. —mun-cer (min/sér), 
n.—min/cing, p. a. r 
speaking in an affectedly nice or elegant manner; 


candied citron, etc., with raisins, 


etc.—min/cing-ly, adv.—min/cing-ness, 7. 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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Minced 


for filling pies.—mince/= 


That minces; esp., walking, acting, or 
hence, 


affectedly nice or elegant, as the gait, behavior, air, speech, 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0; 
*, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


mind 


[NL., < L. mimus, E. | mind! (mind), n. [Ir.] In archzol., a diadem or crescent- 


shaped ornament found in Ireland. 
mind? (mind), . [AS. gemynd, memory, remembrance, 
thought, = Goth. gamunds, memory; akin to L. meminisse, 
Gr. wvaoa, remember, L. monere, remind, Skt. man-, 
think, L. mens, mind, Gr. pévos, spirit, disposition: cf. 
amnesty, Humenides, mantra, memento, mental?, mention, 
monition, and mint?.]| The faculty of memoryf; also, 
remembrance or recollection (as, to bear or keep in mind; 
to bring to mind; time out of mind, or beyond remembrance); 
also, commemoration (now chiefly in ‘month’s mind’: see 
under month); also, mention} (as, to make mind of a thing); 
also, thought, consideration, or inward contemplation (as, 
the point I have in mind is this); also, that which thinks, 
feels, and wills, as in a human or other conscious being (as, 
the powers or processes of the mind); the subject of con- 
sciousness; the soul; a particular instance of this (as, ‘“Not 
of Tydeus’ kind, Whose little body lodged a mighty mind,” 
Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” v.; to exert power over the 
minds of men); less precisely, a conscious or intelligent 
agency or being (as, the doctrine of a mind creating or 
pervading the universe); sometimes, psychical or spiritual 
being, as opposed to matter; also, the intellect or under- 
standing, as distinguished from the faculties of feeling and 
willing; the intelligence; a particular instance of the intellect 
or intelligence, as in a person (as, “A mind for ever Voyag- 
ing through strange seas of Thought, alone”: Wordsworth’s 
“Prelude,” iii. 62); the intellectual powers or capacities of a 
body of persons (as, explanations adapted to the popular 
mind); intellectual power or ability (as, men of mind); 
a person considered with reference to intellectual power (as, 
the greatest minds of the time); also, reason, sanity, or 
sound mental condition (as, to lose one’s mind; to be out 
of one’s mind); also, the thinking and feeling faculty with 
reference to condition (as, an uncertain or anxious state of 
mind; peace of mind); way of thinking and feeling, dis- 
position, or temper (as, to be brought to a better mind; 
many men, many minds); opinion or sentiments (as, ‘““Wher- 
ever he should find Barnes, Thomas Newcome was deter- 
mined to tell him his mind”: Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” 
liii.); inclination or desire (as, ‘William .. . had a great 
mind one day to go on shore,” Defoe’s ‘“‘Captain Singleton,” 
xili.; “Joe Stedman . . . asserted his democratic right to do 
just as he had a mind to,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
v.); purpose, intention, or will (as, “Since it is my father’s 
mind That I repair to Rome, I am content”: Shakspere’s 
“Titus Andronicus,” v. 8. 1); also, attention, thought, or 
mental effort (as, to keep one’s mind on a subject or object; 
to give one’s mind to doing something).—a piece of one’s 
mind. See under piece, n.—to be of one mind, to agree 
in opinion, desire, or purpose: as, “Why should we quarrel 
. when we are both of one mind?” (Marryat’s ‘‘King’s 
Own,” xxv.).—to change one’s mind, to change one’s 
way of thinking or feeling, or one’s plans or purposes. — 
to have a mind of one’s own, to have definite or decided 
opinions, inclinations, or purposes.—to have half a mind 
(to do something), to be half inclined, or have a fairly strong 
inclination (to do as stated): as, I have half a mind to go. 
—to know one’s own mind, to know what one really 
thinks, wishes, or intends: as, “They are both very young, 
and may not know their own minds” (H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” xxix.).—to put in mind, to remind, as of some- 
thing, or to do something.—mind?, v. t. To remind (ar- 
chaic or prov.); also, to remember (archaic or prov.: as, 
“IT mind being there when I was a lad—dear, it comes over 
me like an old song!’ Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” 
xi.); also, to perceive or notice (now prov.: as, “Martin 
Doul. Will he mind the way we are, and not tidied or 
washed cleanly at all? Molly Byrne. He’ll not see what 
way you are,” Synge’s “Well of the Saints,” i.); also, to pay 
attention to, heed, or obey (a person, advice, instructions, 
etc.); also, to apply one’s self or attend to (as, “bidding him 
be a good child and mind his book,” Addison, in “‘Specta- 
tor,” 383; “Mind your own business and let other people 
mind theirs,’ Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” xiv.); look 
after, take care of, or tend (as, to mind the baby; to mind the 
furnace); look out for or take watchful care of (as, “M ind 
yourself: lest, when the roof falls, you too should be crushed 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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under the ruins”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” 
x.); be careful, cautious, or wary concerning (as, mind what 
you say; mind that dog!); also, to care about or feel concern 
at (as, “You know I do mind parting with you”: George 
Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” 1.); esp., in negative and interroga- 
tive expressions, to feel disturbed or inconvenienced by, or 
object to (as, “He and I walked, and rode, and hunted . . . 
without minding the vicissitudes of the weather,” Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” Oct. 11; would you mind handing me 
that book?); regard as concerning one’s self or as mattering 
(as, never mind what he does); also, to intendf, purposef, 
or planf.—to mind one’s p’s and q’s, to be careful or 
particular about what one says or does: as, “Even the 
cleverest must mind their p’s and q’s with such a lady” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” i. 6).—mind?, v. 1. 
To remember (now prov.); also, to take notice, observe, 
or understand (chiefly in the imperative: as, “Now mind, 
I don’t tell you these are my idees,” Cooper’s ‘“‘Deerslayer,” 
xxy.); also, to obey (as, “The servants know they must 
mind”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xvi.); also, 
to be careful or wary (as, if you don’t mind, you'll get hurt); 
also, to care, feel concern, or object (often in negative and 
interrogative expressions: as, all right, I don’t mind; do 
you mind if I go?); regard a thing as concerning one’s self 
or as mattering (as, never mind about them). 

mind=cure (mind’kiir), n. The curing of disease by influ- 
ence exerted upon the mind of the patient. 

mind-ed (min/ded), a. Having a mind (as, high-minded); 
also, inclined or disposed (as, “I was several times minded 
to argue the question out with my mother’: Kingsley’s 
“Alton Locke,” v.). 

mind-er (min/dér), 7. One who minds. 

mind-ful (mind/ful), a. Having remembrance or thought 
(as, “What is man, that thou art mindful of him?” Ps. viii. 
4); regardful; heedful; careful (to do something).—mind/- 
ful-ly, adv.—mind/ful-ness, 7. 

mind-less (mind/les), a. Without mind or intelligence (as, 
“the shrieking of the mindless wind”: Whittier’s “Snow- 
Bound”); senseless or stupid; also, unmindful, regardless, 
or heedless (as, ‘Cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth, 
Forgetting thy great deeds’: Shakspere’s ‘Timon of 
Athens,” iv. 3. 93).—mind/less-ly, adv.—mind/less- 
ness, 7. 

mind=read-er (mind/ré’dér), m. One who practises mind- 
reading.—mind/=read/ing, n. Reading or discerning of 
the thoughts in the minds of others, esp. by some super- 
normal power. 

mine! (min), pron. [AS. min, possessive adj. from the stem 

’ of mé, E. me, used also as the genitive of mé.] The posses- 
sive form of me regularly used predicatively or without a 
noun following, or, archaically, either before a noun beginning 
with a vowel or h (as, mine host) or after a noun in the voca- 
tive (as, sister mine). Cf. my, pron. 

mine? (min), ». [OF. F. mine; origin uncertain.] An 
excavation made in the earth for the purpose of getting out 
ores, precious stones, coal, etc.; a place where such minerals 
may be obtained, either by excavation or by washing the 
soil (cf. placer?); a deposit of such minerals, either under 
the ground or at its surface; fig., an abounding source or 
store of anything (as, ‘““Her memory was a mine,”’ Byron’s 
“Don Juan,” i. 11; this book is a mine of information); 
milit., a subterranean passage made to extend under the 
enemy’s works or position, as for the purpose of securing 
access or of depositing explosives for blowing up the position; 
the explosives so used; also, a large charge of explosive in a 
water-tight casing placed beneath or on the water, as for 
blowing up the enemy’s vessels.—mine?, v.; mined, mining. 
[OF. F. miner.] 1. intr. To dig in the earth for the pur- 
pose of extracting ores, coal, etc.; make a mine; work in a 
mine; extract ores, etc., from mines; also, in general, to 
make subterranean passages; specif., to dig or lay mines, as 
in military operations. IL. tr. To dig in (earth, etc.) in 
order to obtain ores, coal, etc.; extract (ores, coal, etc.) from 
a mine; also, in general, to make subterranean passages in; 
burrow; make (passages, etc.) by digging or burrowing; 
also, to form subterranean passages under; dig away or 
remove the foundations of; hence, fig., to attack, ruin, or 
destroy by secret or slow methods; undermine; also, to 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, 
élect, agony, inté, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, 


minglement 


dig or lay military mines under; lay military mines in 
(water). 

mine/a-ble, a. See minable. 

mine=field (min/féld), n. Mulit., an area on land or water 
throughout which mines have been laid; also, the mines in 
such an area. : 

min-er (mi/nér), 7. One who mines; one who works in a 
mine; one who digs or lays military mines. ; pie 

min-er-al (min/¢-ral), a. [F. minéral, < ML. mineralis, < 
minera, < OF. miniere, mine, < mine, E. mine?.| Per- 
taining to mines or miningt; also, obtained from mines; 
of the nature of a mineral; pertaining to minerals; also, 
impregnated with a mineral or minerals (as, mineral water); 
also, neither animal nor vegetable (as, the mineral kingdom); 
inorganic.—mineral oil, any of a class of oils of mineral 
origin, as petroleum and its derivatives, consisting of mixtures 
of hydrocarbons, and used as illuminants, fuels, etc., and in 
medicine.—mineral pitch, asphalt (bituminous substance). 
—mineral tallow, hatchettin.—mineral tar, bitumen of 
the consistence of tar; maltha.—mineral wax, ozocerite. 
—min/er-al, n. A substance obtained by mining; specif., 
any of a class of substances occurring in nature, usually 
comprising inorganic substances (as quartz, feldspar, etc.) 
of definite chemical composition, but sometimes including 
aggregations of these substances (more correctly called 
rocks), and also certain natural products of organic origin, 
as asphalt, coal, etc.; in mining use, ore; also, sometimes, 
any substance neither animal nor vegetable. 

min-er-al-ize (min/e-ral-iz), v.; -ized, -izing. 1. tr. To 
convert into a mineral substance (as, ““We had fairly un- 
earthed an oblong chest of wood, which, from its perfect 
preservation and wonderful hardness, had Bie been 
subjected to some mineralizing process”: Poe’s ‘‘Gold- 
Bug”); specif., to transform (a metal) into an-ore; also, 
to impregnate or supply with mineral substances. IL. inér. 
To search for or study minerals.—min/er-al-i-za/tion 
(-i-za/shon), m.—min/er-al-iz-er (-i-zér), n. That which 
mineralizes; specif., a substance which combines with a 
metal to form an ore. 

min-er-a-log-i-cal (min”e-ra-loj/i-kal), a. Of or pertaining 
to mineralogy.—min/er-a-log’i-cal-ly, adv. 

min-er-al-o-gist (min-e-ral/d-jist), mn. One versed in 
mineralogy. 

min-er-al-o-gy (min-e-ral/5-ji), m.; pl. -gies (-jiz). [See 
mineral and -logy.| The science which treats of minerals; 
also, a treatise on this science. 

Mi-ner-va (mi-nér/vd), n. [L.] The Roman goddess of 
wisdom, the arts, and war; hence, a woman of great wisdom 
or learning. Cf. Athene. 

mi-ne-stro-ne (mé-ne-stro/na), m. [It., aug. < minestra, 
soup, < L. ministrare, E. minister, v.| A favorite Italian 
soup containing vegetables, herbs, etc., in a broth of chicken 
or meat. 

mine=sweep-er (min/swé/’pér), n. Milit., a vessel or ship 
used for dragging a body of water in order to remove mines 
laid by an enemy.—mine/=sweep/ing, 7. 

min-gle (ming’gl), v.; -gled, -gling. [ME. mengel, freq. < 
AS. mengan, mix.] I. tr. To mix or combine (liquids or 
substances, or one liquid or substance with another); put 
together in a mixture; blend; put in as an added element 
(as, “The physicians . .. had mingled a sleepy potion 
in the hogshead of wine’: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
i. 1); form by mixing, compound, or concoct (as, “men of 
strength to mingle strong drink”: Isa. v. 22); also, to unite, 
join, or conjoin (as, to mingle voices in song; to mingle 
truth and error; joy mingled with pain); connected by some 
relation (as, “I was intimately mingled with the last years 
and history of the house’: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballan- 
trae,” i.); associate in company or intercourse (as, “They 
mingled not themselves with the Gentiles’: 2 Mac. xiv. 
38). II, intr. To become mixed, blended, or united (as, 
“The blood of all nations is mingling with our own”: Long- 
fellow’s “Kavanagh,” xx.); also, to associate or mix in com- 
pany or intercourse (as, “His companions mingled freely and 
joyously with the natives”: Irving’s “(Captain Bonneville,” 
xliii.); take part with others, or participate (in: as, to mingle © 
in strife).—min/gle-ment, n. The act of mingling, or the 
result; a mixture.—min/gler, n. 


nor; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; #u, then; y, you; 


_min-i-a-ture (min/i-a-tir or min/i-tir). 


_ min-i-fy (min/i-fi), v. ¢.; -fied, -fying. 


EEE Eee 
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Miniate 


min-i-ate (min/i-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. ini 
of minzare, color with miniuin, eZ si ele Hove at 
To color or paint with minium; rubricate or illuminate (a 
manuscript, etc.).—miiti/i-ate, a. Of the color of minium; 
orange-red. —min/i-a-tor (-d-tor), n. ; 

1-a-U -ti {It. miniatura, < 

L. miniare: see miumate, v.] I. n. Illumination, as of 
manuscriptsf ; also, illuminated work, or an illumination: 
a picture in an illuminated manuscript; hence, a very small 
painting, esp. a portrait, on ivory, vellum, or the like; the 
art of executing such paintings; also, a representation or 
image of anything on a very small scale (as, “Tragedy is the 
maniature of human life”: Dryden’s Dedication, in tr. Vir- 
gil’s ““Afneid”); greatly reduced or abridged form (as, “I 
run over the whole history of my life in miniature, or by 
abridgement, as I may call it”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” 
i.14). Ina. On a very small scale; in a greatly reduced 
form: as, a miniature city; ‘She constructed a miniature 
canoe from the pasteboard covers of her primer” (Bret 
Harte’s “Princess Bob and Her Friends”).—min/i-a-ture, 
v. t.; -tured, -turing. To represent or present in miniature: 
as, “Still shine the words that miniature his deeds” (S. 
Lanier’s “Dying Words of Stonewall Jackson”).—min/i-a- 
tur-ist (-tiir-ist), n. A painter of miniatures. 

Min-i-é (min/i-d, often min‘i) ball or bul/let. [From C. E. 
Mimié (1804-79), the (French) inventor.] A conical bullet 
with a hollow base, expanding, when fired, to fit the rifling. 
—Mlin/i-é ri/fle. A rifle for firing the Minié ball. 

[Irreg. < L. minor, 
less, + E. -fy as in magnify.| To make less; also, to 
represent as less than in reality.—min/i-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/- 
shgn), ”. 

min-i-kin (min/i-kin). [MD. minneken, dim. of minne, 
love.] I.m. An endearing term for a girl; also, anything 
delicate or diminutive; a small kind of pin. IL. a. Deli- 
cate; dainty; mincing; also, diminutive; also, of the voice, 
shrillf. 

min-im (min/im). [L. minimus, least, smallest, superl. of 
minor: see minor.] I. a. Smallest; very small. ID. n. 
Something very small or insignificant (as, “Not all Minims 
of nature; some of serpent kind, Wondrous in length and 
corpulence”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” vii. 482); also, the 
least quantity, or a jot, of anything; specif., the smallest 
liquid measure, the sixtieth part of a fluid dram, or about a 
drop; in music, a note, formerly the shortest in use, but now 
equivalent in time-value to one half of a semibreve; a half- 
note; [cap.] eccles., a member of a mendicant religious order 
ane. in the 15th century by St. Francis of Paula (1416- 
1507). 

min-i-mal (min/i-mal), a. Pertaining to or being a mini- 

mum; least possible; smallest; very small.—Min/i-mal- 

ism, . [Sometimes J. c.] The doctrines, methods, or 
procedure of Minimalists. -Min/i-mal-ist, n. [Sometimes 

1. c.] In Russian politics, a member of a less radical group 

or faction of socialists, as of a faction of the Social Revolu- 

tionary party, or of the Social] Democratic party (in which 

case equivalent to Menshevik) (see Bolshevik, n.); hence, a 

member of a similar group or faction elsewhere. Cf. Mazi- 

malist. 


min-i-mi-za-tion (min/i-mi-za/shon), n. The act or process 


of minimizing. 


min-i-mize (min/i-miz), v. t.; -mized, -mizing. [L. minimus, 


least, smallest: see minim.] To reduce to the smallest 
possible amount or degree; also, to represent at the lowest 
possible estimate (as, “The Genteel Whig struggles persist- 
ently to minimise the German outrage upon civilisation 
and to find excuses for Germany”: H. G. Wells’s “Ttaly, 
France, and Britain at War,” iv. 2).—min/i-miz-er (-mi- 
ZeI), N. 


min-i-mum (min/i-mum). [L., neut. of minimus: see 


minim.| I. n.3 pl. -mums or -ma (-m%). The least quan- 
tity or amount possible, assignable, allowable, etc. (as, 
“Admiral Bluewater devoted the minimum of time to sleep”’: 
Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” xi.);_ the lowest amount, value, 
or degree attained or recorded: oppesed to maximum. 
II. a. That is a minimum; least possible (as, “I was only a 
poor devil of a painter with a minimum knowledge of such 
matters”: F. H. Smith’s “Colonel Carter of Cartersville, 
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iv.); lowest (as, a minimum rate; a minimum tempera- 
ture); also, pertaining to a minimum or minimums. 

min-i-mus (min/i-mus), 7.; pl. -mi (-mi). [L., least, small- 
est: see minim.] A very small or insignificant creature: as, 
“Get you gone, you dwarf, You minimus” (Shakspere’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” iii. 2. 329). 

min-ing (mi/ning), n. The act or work of one who mines; 
esp., the action, process, or industry of extracting ores, etc., 
from mines. 

min-ion (min’ygn). [F. mignon: see mignon.] I. a. 
Dainty; elegant; trim; pretty; also, darling; favorite. 
[Now rare.] II. n. A lover or a mistress (chiefly in an 
opprobrious sense: now rare); a darling or favorite (as, 
“A son . . . Who is sweet Fortune’s minion and her pride,” 
Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” i. 1. 83: now only in contempt); 
esp., a servile or base favorite of a prince or any patron; 
also, a minx or hussy (obs. or archaic: as, “If I once get that 
proud minion into my grasp, she shall be mine as I will,” 
Jane Porter’s ‘Scottish Chiefs,” x.); also, a printing-type 
(7 point) of a size between nonpareil and brevier (see type). 

min-ish (min/ish), ». [OF. menuisier (F. menwiser), make 
small, < L. minutus, E. minute1.] I. tr. To diminish, 
lessen, or reduce; also, to depreciate or belittle; also, to 
take away or deduct (as, ‘‘Ye shall not minish ought from 
your bricks of your daily task”: Ex. v. 19). [Archaic.] ~ 
II. intr. To become less; decrease. [Archaic.] 

min-is-ter (min/is-tér), n. [OF. F. ministre, < L. minister, 
servant, attendant, inferior officer, akin to minor, less: see 
minor, and cf. master? (L. magister, akin to magis, more). | 
A servant or attendant (archaic); also, one acting as the 
agent or instrument of another (as, “The angry Victor hath 
recall’d His ministers of vengeance and pursuit”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 170); specif., one appointed by (or under 
the authority of) the sovereign or executive head of a govern- 
ment to some high office of state, esp. to that of head of an 
administrative department (as, the prime minister, see under 
prime!, a.; the French minister of justice); also, a diplo- 
matic representative accredited by one government to an- 
other; specif., an envoy, or diplomatic agent of the second 
class (‘envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary’: 
see envoy”); also, one authorized to conduct religious wor- 
ship; a clergyman; a pastor (as, ‘Preaching is the smallest 
portion of the duties of a faithful minister’: Galt’s “Annals 
of the Parish,” Introd.).—min/is-ter, v. [OF. ministrer, 
< L. ministrare (pp. ministratus), < minister.] I. tr. 
To serve (food, etc.)}; also, to furnish, supply, or afford 
(archaic: as, “I will endeavour most faithfully not to 
minister any occasion of strife,”’ Scott’s ‘Castle Dangerous,” 
xix.); also, to administer or applyt. I. intr. To give ser- 
vice, care, or aid (as, “When saw we thee an hungred, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee?’ Mat. xxv. 44); attend, as to 
wants, necessities, etc.; contribute, as to comfort, happiness, 
etc.; conduce, or tend to add (as, “My lord’s clearness of 
mind . . . had not ceased to minister to my amazement”: 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,’’ v.); also, to officiate in 
religious worship. 

min-is-te-ri-al (min-is-té/ri-al), a. [LL. ministerialis, < 
L. ministerium, E. ministry.| Of or pertaining to ministry 
or service; ministering; subservient or subsidiary; instru- 
mental; also, pertaining to or invested with delegated ex- 
ecutive authority (as, a ministerial act, an act, as one arising 
from official duty, performed under given circumstances in a 
prescribed manner, without dependence on the exercise of 
judgment as to its propriety); also, pertaining to a ministry 
or minister of state; pertaining to the ministry of state in 
office; also, pertaining to the ministry of religion, or to a 
minister or clergyman.—min-is-te/ri-al-ist, n. In politics, 
a supporter of the ministry in office.—min-is-te/ri-al-ly, 
adv. 

min-is-ter-ship (min/is-tér-ship), m. The office of a minister. 

min-is-trant (min/is-trant). [L. ministrans (-ant-), ppr. 
of ministrare, E. minister, v.] I. a. Ministering: as, 
“angels ministrant” (Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” ii. 
385). II. n. One who ministers. 

min-is-tra-tion (min-is-tra/shon), n. [L. ministratio(n-).] 
The act of ministering; furnishing, supplying, or giving; 
ministering service, care, or aid, or an instance of it (as, 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


ministrative 


“in sore extremity, when she most needed the ministration 
of her own sex,” Bret Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp”; 
kindly ministrations); religious ministering or service, or 
an instance of it (as, the ministration, or ministrations, of 
a priest).—min/is-tra-tive (-tra-tiv), a. Ministering; ren- 
dering service. 

min-is-tress (min/is-tres), n. A female minister. 

min-is-try (min/is-tri), n.; pl. -tries (-triz). [L. ministeriwm, 
< minister, E. minister, n.] The act of ministering; minis- 
tration; service; agency; specif., the service, function, or 
office of a minister of state; the body of ministers of state, 
or head of administrative departments, in a country (as, the 
French ministry: in the U. S. the corresponding body is 
called the cabinet); any of the administrative departments 
of a country; also, the service, functions, or profession of a 
minister of religion; the body or class of ministers of religion; 
the clergy. 

min-i-um (min/i-um), n. [L., native cinnabar, also red lead. | 
Vermilion; also, red lead (see under lead?, n.). 

min-i-ver (min/i-vér), n. [OF. menu vair, ‘small vair’: 
see menu and vair.] A kind of fur formerly much used for 
lining and trimming garments, variously described, as a 
finely spotted white and gray fur, or a white fur symmetri- 
cally adorned with pieces of a dark fur, or a plain white fur; 
also, an ermine in its white winter coat (prov. Eng.). 

mink (mingk), n. [Cf. Sw. mank.] A semiaquatic weasel- 
like animal of 
the genus Pu- 
torius, esp. the 
North Ameri- 
can P. vison; 3B 
also, its fur, of 
a chestnut- 
brown color. 

min-ne-sing-er 
(min/é-sing”ér, 
G. min/eé- 


i I i 5 
North American Mink (Putorius vison). 


singer.’] One of a class of German lyric poets and singers 
of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries: so called because love 
was the chief theme of their songs. 

min-nie (min/i), n. [Cf. mammy.] A childish word for 
mother. [Sc. and north. Eng.] 

min-now (min/s), n. [ME. menow, appar. < AS. myne, 
kind of fish.] 
A small Eu- & 
ropean cypri- SSS 
noid fish, 
NOM TE WS 
phoxrinus; Z 
also, as in the @ 
U. S., any of 
various other 
small fishes, esp. cyprinoids. 
mi-no (mé/no), 7.; pl. 
-nos (-néz). [Jap.] A 
kind of cloak or outer 
covering made of long 
grass, rushes, or the like, 
worn by laborers, etc., 
in Japan. 
mi-nor (mi/nor), a. 
[L. minor (neut. 
minus), less, smaller, 
inferior, younger, a 
compar. form (with 
superl. minimus: see 
minim) associated with 
parvus, little: cf. mi- 
nutet and minister. ] 
Lesser, as in size, ex- 
tent, or importance, or 
being the lesser of 
two (as, Asia Minor; 
the minor group in a 
divided deliberative 
body); of -a less impor- 


Common English Minnow (Phoxinus phoxinus). 


Mino. 
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mint! (mint), ». [AS. myntan.] Ltr. ~ 


mint 


tant or not especially important class or kind (as, minor 
officials; minor poets; minor faults or considerations); also, 
younger or junior (used after a name, in contradistinction to 
major: see major, a.); also, under legal age; in logic, less 
broad or extensive (as, the minor term of a syllogism, being 
the term that appears as the subject of the conclusion; the 
minor premise, that premise of a syllogism which contains 
the minor term); in music, of an interval, smaller by a half- 
step than the corresponding major interval (see major, a.); of 
a chord, having a minor third between the root and the sec- 
ond note; of a tone, distant by a minor interval from a given 
tone; also, noting a scale, mode, or key whose third tone is 
minor in relation to the fundamental tone.—Friars Minor. 
See under friar.—minor orders. See order, n.—minor 
planets. See planet.—Minor Prophets. See prophet. 
—mi/nor, n. One of inferior rank or importance in a 
specified class; also, a subject or a course of study pursued 
by a student, esp. a candidate for a degree, subordinately 
or supplementarily to a major or principal subject or course 
(U. S.); also, a person under legal age; also [cap.], a Minor- 
ite or Franciscan friar; [/. c.] in logic, the minor term or 
premise; in music, a minor interval, chord, scale, etc.— 
raed v. 1. To pursue a minor subject or course of study. 
Wats: 

Mi-nor-ca (mi-nér/k4), n. [From the island of Minorca.] 
One of a breed of domestic fowls of moderate size, notable 
for prolific laying. 

Mi-nor-ite (mi/nor-it), n. [See minor.] One of the Friars 
Minor; a Franciscan friar. 

mi-nor-i-ty (mi-nor‘i-ti or mi-), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). [F. 
minorité, < ML. minoritas, < L. minor: see minor.] The 
state of being less, smaller, or less importantt; also, the 
state or period of being a minor or under legal age (as, “‘the 
long minority of Henry the Sixth, who was a boy nine months 
old at his father’s death’: Green’s “‘Short Hist. of the Eng. 
People,” vi. 1); also, the smaller part or number, or a number 
forming less than half of the whole (as, such cases represent 
only a minority of the total number); specif., a smaller 
party or group opposed to a majority, as in voting or other 
action (sometimes used attributively: as, a minority opinion 
or report). 

Min-o-taur (min’6-tar), n. [L. Minotaurus, < Gr. Mwe- 
Tavpos, < Mivws, Minos (king of Crete, for whom the laby- 
rinth was built), -+ raidpos, bull.] A fabulous monster of 
Greek mythology, half bull and half man, confined in the 
Cretan labyrinth and fed with human flesh; hence, any 
devouring or destroying agency. 

min-ster (min/stér), n. [AS. mynster, < LL. monasterium, 
E. monastery.] A monastery; also, a church actually or 
originally connected with a monastic establishment; hence, 
any large or important church, as a + veep THEM a 
cathedral. all rie NEN 

min-strel (min/strel), ». [OF. mene- ! ia 
strel (F. ménestrel), minstrel, orig. altht fs 
servant, attendant, < LL. ministeri- | r 
alis, of or for service, E. ministerial.] | 
A professional entertainer}; specif., |! 
one of a class of medieval musicians ‘'\!\ 
who sang or recited to the accom- || 
paniment of instruments (as, “Here | 
to the harp did minstrels sing”: Scott’s (h) LAM 
“Marmion,” v. 7); hence, any musi- ‘ff : 
cian, singer, or poet (poetic); also, one eg 
of a troupe of comedians, usually white . 
men made up as negroes, presenting | ; 
negro songs, jokes, etc. (also negro IIllW® 
minstrel). — min/strel-sy (-si), 7.; lly 
pl. -sies (-siz). [OF. menestralsie.] |!\jii* 
The art or practice of a minstrel; {j! 
also, minstrels’ songs, ballads, etc. |i! 
(as, Scott’s ‘“Minstrelsy of the Scottish ! 
Border’); also, a body of minstrels ' 
(as, “Nodding their heads before her 
goes The merry minstrelsy”: Cole- 
ridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” i.). 


a 


Minstrel. — From the 


To intend; aim; also, to Maison des Musiciens, 


A attempt; : 
hint at; insinuate. [Now Sc. and prov. Ragims: France; 13th 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; 
Glect, agGny, intd, unite; 


net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out: (lightene id 
r tene 
(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natire; ‘ch, chip; "g, go; th,’ a 2 ae 


go; th, thin; zu, then; y, you; 
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stg ms 
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-min-ute? (min/it), n. [OF. F. minute, 


mint 


Eng.] 10. intr. To make an 
hint. [Now Sc. and prov. Eng. 


mint? (mint), n. [AS. minte, < L. menta, mentha, < Gr. 


attempt; aim (at); also, to 


. plvOa, mint.] Any plant of the genus Mentha, comprising 


pee, herbs with opposite leaves and small verticillate 

WETS, spearmint, the peppermint, and the horse- 
are ean mac plant. 

mint° (mint), n. . mynet, coin i 
money, < Moneta, lit. eae ey eae ae 
temple at Rome money was coined, < monere, remind, ad- 
vise: see mind?, and cf. money.] A coin; coined money; 
money; also, a place where money is coined by public 
authority; fig., a place where anything is made or fabricated 
(as, “Aman . . . That hath a mint of phrases in his brain”: 
Shakspere’s “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” i. 1. 166); also, a vast 
amount (of money); a very great amount or number (of 
anything: as, to give one a mint of trouble; “He has a mint 
of reasons; ask,’’ Tennyson’s “The Epic,” 33).—mint3, y. ¢ 
To make (coins) by stamping metal; coin (money); ‘ fig., 
to make or fabricate as if by coining (as, to mint words or 
phrases); give a form or character to as by stamping (as 
“when scandal has new minted an old lie”: Cowper’s 
“Charity,” 513).—mint-age (min/taj), n. The act or pro- 
cess of minting; coinage; fabrication; also, the product or 
result of minting; the output of a mint; a word, phrase, or 
the like minted or coined; a stamp or character impressed 
(as, “Pleasing poison . . . unmoulding reason’s mintage 
Character’d in the face’: Milton’s “Comus,” 529); also, 
the charge for or cost of minting or coining.—mint/er, n. 
—mint/=mark, n. A private mark put upon coins by 
mint authorities, as to indicate the place of coinage. 

min-u-end (min/j-end), n. [L. minuendus, gerundive of 
minuere, make smaller: see minute!.] In math., the 
number or quantity from which another (the subtrahend) 
is to be deducted in the operation of subtraction. 

min-u-et (min-d-et’), n. [F. menuet, orig. adj., very 
small (with reference to the small steps taken in the dance), 
dim. of menu, small: see menu.] A slow, stately dance of 
French origin; also, a piece of music for such a dance or in 
its rhythm (sometimes forming a movement in the suite). 
mi-nus (mi/nus). [L., adj., neut. of minor: see minor.] 
I. a. Less (by a certain amount: a quasi-prepositional use: 
see minus, prep.); also, involving or denoting subtraction 
(as, a minus quantity; the minus sign,—); negative; also, 
lacking (colloq.: as, the profits were minus). II. n. The 
minus sign; also, a minus quantity; also, a deficiency or 
loss.—mi/nus, prep. Less by the subtraction of, or de- 
creased by (as, 10 minus 3; gross earnings minus costs); 
hence, wanting or without (as, a book minus its title-page; 
to escape minus hat and coat; ‘‘We went away a complete 
carcass; we come back minus a leg, an arm, an eye,” W. 
De Morgan’s “‘Alice-for-Short,” xxix.). 

mi-nus-cule (mi-nus/kil). [F., < L. minusculus, rather 
small, dim. of minor: see minor.] In paleography: 1. a. 
Small, as letters not capital or uncial; also, written in such 
letters: opposed to majuscule. Hence fig., or in general use, 
very small. IZ. ». A minuscule letter as distinguished 
from a capital or an uncial; also, the small cursive script 
developed in the 7th century from the uncial, which it after- 
ward superseded. —mi-nus/cu-lar (-kq-lar), a. 

mi-nute! (mi-nit’ or mi-), a.; compar. minuter, superl. 
minutest. [L. minutus, pp. of minuere, make smaller, akin 
to minor, less, smaller: see minor.] Extremely small, as in 
size, amount, extent, or degree. (as, minute animals; minute 
portions, differences, or variations) ; of very small scope or 
individual importance (as, to detail the minutest particulars 
of a case); sometimes, petty or trifling; also, attentive to or 
concerned with even very small details or particulars (as, 
a minute observer; minute inquiries; “after the minutest 
consideration I was able to bestow upon this question,” 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxiv.); detailing 8 very 

ifline particulars, as an account or report. 

small or trifling p , 2 aateeeiatd, 

small part or division, prop. fem. of L. minutus, E. minute}.] 

The sixtieth part of an hour, or sixty seconds; hence, an 

indefinitely short space of time (as, wait a minute); also, 

a point of time, or an instant or moment (as, come here this 

minute; we expect him at any minute); also, a rough draft, 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; i 
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as of a document; a written summary, as of a transaction; a 
note or memorandum (as, “Glossin had made careful minutes 
of the information derived from these examinations”: Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xxxiii.); specif., pl., the official record of 
the proceedings at a meeting of a society, board, committee, 
council, or other body; also, sing., in geom., etc., the sixtieth 
part of a degree, or sixty seconds (often represented by the 
sign /: as, 12° 10/, that is, twelve degrees and ten minutes). 
—min/ute?, v. ¢.; -uted, -wting. To time exactly, as move- 
ments, speed, etc.; also, to make a draft of (a document, 
etc.); record (something) in a memorandum; note (down: 
as, “I... told them the story . . . just as I have since 
minuted it down,” Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 16; 
“ “Clerk,” said Pleydell, ‘minute down that reply,’ ”’ Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” lvi.); enter in the minutes of a society 
or other body.—min/ute=gun, n. A gun which is being 
fired at intervals of a minute, as in token of mourning or of 
distress. —min/ute=hand, n. The hand that indicates the 
minutes on a clock or watch. Cf. hour-hand. 

mi-nute-ly! (mi-nit/li or mi-), adv. In a minute manner, 
form, or degree; in minute detail. 

min-ute-ly? (min/it-li). I. a. Occurring every minute: 
as, “Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach”’ (Shak- 
spere’s “Macbeth,” v. 2. 18). II. adv. Every minute; 
minute by minute. 

min-ute=man (min/it-man), n.; pl. -men. One of a class 
of American militiamen just before and during the Revolu- 
tionary War who held themselves in readiness for instant 
military service. 

mi-nute-ness (mi-nit/nes or mi-), n. The state or quality 
of being minute; extreme smallness; attention to minute 
details; minute particularity. 

mi-nu-ti-a (mi-ni/shi-4), n.; pl. -tie (-shié). [L., < 
minutus, E. minute.] A small or trivial detail; a trifling 
circumstance or matter: usually in pl.: as, “They waited 
. . . for the exchange of pass-words, the delivery of keys, and 
all the slow minutiz attendant upon the movements of a 
garrison in a well-guarded fortress’’ (Scott’s “‘Castle Danger- 
ous,” viii.).—mi-nu/ti-ose (-shi-ds), a. Attentive to or 
concerned with minutiz. Also mi-nu/tious (-shus). 

minx (mingks), ». [Origin uncertain.] A pet dogy; also, 
a pert girl, or hussy (as, “She liked the notion of humbling 
the haughty minz,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,”’ vii.: often 
used playfully); also, a lewd womanf. 

Mi-o-cene (mi’d-sén). [Gr. pelwv, less, + kawds, new.] 
In geol.: I. a. Noting or pertaining to a division of the 
Tertiary period or system preceding the Pliocene. II. n. 
The Miocene division of the Tertiary. 

mir (mér), ». [Russ.] A Russian commune or peasant 
community. 

mir-a-cle (mir/a-kl), n. [OF. F. miracle, < L. miraculum, 
a wonderful thing, < mirari, wonder at: cf. marvel.] Some- 
thing that excites wonder or astonishment; a wonderful 
thing; a marvel; often, a wonderful or surpassing example 
of some quality (as, “representing him as a perfect miracle 
of goodness and generosity,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
after Oct. 4; ‘““‘They deemed the young clergyman a miracle 
of holiness,” Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” xi.); esp., an 
effect in the physical world which surpasses all known human 
or natural powers and is therefore ascribed to supernatural 
agency (as, ‘A miracle may be accurately defined, a trans- 
gression of a law of nature by a particular volition of the 
Deity, or by the interposition of some invisible agent’: 
Hume’s “Essays,” Of Miracles, i., note); also, a miracle-play. 
—mir/a-cle=-man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. A man who per- 
forms miracles; a wonder-worker; sometimes (colloq.), 
a man who accomplishes something of unusual difficulty or 
previously thought impossible.—mir/a-cle=play, n. A 
medieval dramatic representation or composition based on 
Biblical events or the legends of the saints, or (as sometimes 
restricted) on the latter alone. Cf. mystery}. 
mi-rac-u-lous (mi-rak/a-lus), a. [F. miraculeux, < ML. 
miraculosus, < L. miraculum, E. miracle.] Of the nature 
of a miracle; marvelous or extraordinary (as, “By some 
miraculous accident, Hawkins was passing by”: Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” xviii.); esp., performed by or involving 
a power beyond the ordinary agency of natural laws (as, 
miraculous cures at the shrine of a saint); supernatural; 


or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


mirage 


also, having power to work miracles; wonder-working.— 
mi-rac/u-lous-ly, adv.— mi-rac/u-lous-ness, 7. : 
mi-rage (mi-rizh’), n. [F., < mirer, look at (one’s self) in 
a mirror, see reflected, < ML. mirare: see mirror.) An 
optical illu- : 

sion, due to 
atmospheric 
conditions, 
by which re- 
flected im- 
ages of dis- 
tant objects 
are _— seen, 
often in- 
verted. 
mire (mir), 
nN. 


SS i 


myre; from For) Hl 
2 =~. Na? 

Scand: sci: ae Seer Whe 

Theall. grr 1. Superior Mirage. 2. erior Mirage. TIS 


= Sw. and Dan. myr, bog, swamp: see moss.] A piece of wet, 
swampy ground (as, “As when a wandering fire . . . Mis- 
leads the amaz’d night-wanderer from his way To bogs and 
mires”: Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” ix. 641); also, ground of 
this kind; wet, slimy soil of some depth, or deep mud (as, 
“T sink in deep mire, where there is no standing”’: Ps. Ixix. 
2); muddy or wet matter, or dirt (as, “like the troubled sea 
. . . whose waters cast up mire and dirt’’: Isa. lvii. 20).— 
mire, v.; mired, miring. 1. tr. To plunge and fix in mire; 
cause to stick fast in mire; fig., to involve in difficulties; 
also, to soil with mire or filth; bespatter with mire. II. inér. 
To sink in mire; stick in the mud: as, “a path . . . that is 
so muddy that one mires afore he sets out” (Cooper’s “‘Deer- 
slayer,”’ ii.). 

mi-rif-ic (mi-rif/ik), a. [OF. F. mirifique, < L. mirificus, 
< mirus, wonderful, + facere, make.| Causing wonder; 
wonderful; marvelous. [Now rare. ] 

mir-i-ness (mir/i-nes), m. Miry condition. 

mirk (mérk), etc. See murk, etc. 

mir-ror (mir/or), ». [OF. mireor (F. miroir), < ML. 
murare, look at, < L. mirari, wonder at, admire: cf. mirage. ] 
A piece of some reflecting substance, orig. polished metal, 
now usually glass with a metallic or amalgam backing, 
used esp. to reflect the face or person as an aid in making the 
toilet; a looking-glass; specif. (in optics), a surface (plane, 
concave, or convex) for reflecting rays of light; a speculum; 
also, a glass, crystal, or the like used by magicians, etc. (as, 
“With a single drop of ink for a mirror, the Egyptian sor- 
cerer undertakes to reveal . . . visions of the past”: George 
Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” i.); also, any of certain objects 
suggesting a mirror, as a small oval architectural ornament, 
or a speculum on the wing of a bird; also, in fig. use, some- 
thing that gives a faithful reflection or true picture of some- 
thing else (as, “those mirrors of life, plays and novels”: 
Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” ix. 2); a pattern for imitation, 
or exemplar (as, “Sir Philip Sidney, the mirror of chivalry’’: 
Motley’s ‘““Dutch Republic,” vi. 5); a model of excellence} 
(as, “the mirror of all Christian kings”: Shakspere’s “(Henry 
V.,” ii., Prologue, 6).—mir’ror, »v. f. 
mirror, or as a mirror does: as, ‘Where Lisbon mirrors in 
the stream Her belt of ancient towers” (Holmes’s “Agnes,” 
iv.).—mir’/ror=writ/ing, n. Writing reversed from the 
usual order, as if seen reflected in a mirror: sometimes 
indicative of aphasia or nervous disease. 

mirth (mérth), n. [AS. myrgth, myrigth, < myrige, E. 
merry.| Joy} or delightf; also, rejoicing, joyous gaiety, 
or festive jollity (as, “I commended mirth, because a man 
hath no better thing under the sun, than to eat, and to drink, 
and to be merry”: Eccl. viii. 15); merriment or hilarity; 
often, humorous amusement, as at something ludicrous, or 
laughter excited by it (as, to listen with inward marth; 
a ripple of mirth passed over the audience; “Again the young 
friends gave way to their mirth,” Longfellow’s “Kavanagh,” 
Xvii.); also, a cause or source of merriment}.—mirth/ful, a. 
Full of mirth; joyous; jolly; merry; laughingly gay or 
amused; also, affording mirth, or amusing. —mirth/ful-ly, 
adv.—mirth/ful-ness, n.—mirth/less, a. Without mirth; 
joyless; gloomy.—mirth/less-ly, adv.—mirth/less-ness, 7. 
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To reflect in or as in a |. 


misbecome 


mir-y (mir/i), a. Of the nature of mire (as, miry ground); 
swampy; also, abounding in mire (as, “the mary defiles of 
the mountains”: Irving’s ‘Conquest of Granada,” lxx.); 
muddy; also, covered or bespattered with mire; also, fig.,. 
dirty; filthy. E 
mir-za (mér/zi), n. [Pers. mirza, < mir, prince (< Ar. 
amir: see amir), + 2ad, born.] In Persia, a royal prince 
(as a title, placed after the name); also, a Persian title of 
honor for men, prefixed to the name. : 
mis-. [Partly < AS. mis- = D. mis- = G. miss- = Icel. 
mis- = Goth. missa-, amiss, wrongly or wrong, ill, repr. 
an old participial form whence also E. miss? (see miss); 
partly < OF. mes-, F. més-, mes-, mé-, amiss, ill, not, < iby 
minus, adv., less, not (cf. minus).] A-prefix of twofold 
origin, first in words from the Anglo-Saxon and later in 
others from the French, meaning ‘amiss,’ ‘wrongly’ or 
‘wrong,’ ‘ill,’ ‘perversely’ or ‘perverse,’ or expressing negation 
of something good or desirable, much used as an English 
formative prefixed to verbs (including participles) and nouns, 
as in misapply, misbehave, miscall, miscopy, misdeem, 
misfaith, mismove, mistrial, and occasionally to adjectives, 
as in miscontent, misproud. 
mis-ad-dress (mis-a-dres’), v. ¢. [See mis-.] To address 
wrongly, improperly, or incorrectly. 
mis-ad-ven-ture (mis-ad-ven’tiir), n. [OF. mesaventure (F. 
mésaventure): see mis- and adventure.] Ill fortune; also, 
a piece of ill fortune; a mishap.—mis-ad-ven/tur-ous, a. 
Unfortunate; unlucky. 
mis-ad-vice (mis-ad-vis’), n. [See mis-.] Bad advice. 
mis-ad-vise (mis-ad-viz/), v. t.; -vised, -vising. [See mis-.] 
To advise wrongly. 
mis-al-li-ance (mis-a-li/ans), n. [See mis-, and cf. mésal- 
liance.] An improper alliance or association, esp. in mar- 
riage; a mésalliance.—mis-al-ly’ (-a-li’), v. ¢.; -lied, -lying. 
To ally improperly or unsuitably. 
mis-an-thrope (mis/an-throp), m. [Gr. cdvOpwros, 
hating mankind, < picetv, hate, + &vOpwros, man.] A 
hater of mankind; one who harbors dislike or distrust of 
human character or motives in general.—mis-an-throp’ic, 
mis-an-throp/i-cal (-throp/ik, -i-kal), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of a misanthrope (as, ‘‘scowling on all 
the world from his misanthropic seclusion”: Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” xxvi.); having the character of, or resem- 
bling, a misanthrope (as, “a misanthropic recluse’: Jane 
Porter’s ‘‘Scottish Chiefs,’ xxxv.).—mis-an-throp/i-cal-ly, 
adv.—mis-an/thro-pist (-an/thro-pist), ». A misanthrope. 
—mis-an/thro-pize (-piz), v.; -pized, -pizing. I. intr. To 
play the misanthrope; hate mankind. I. fr. To render 
misanthropic. —mis-an/thro-py (-pi), nm. [Gr. urcavOpwria. | 
Hatred, dislike, or distrust of mankind: as, “My misan- 
thropy increases every day. The longer I live, I find the 
folly and the fraud of mankind grow more and more intol- 
erable” (Smollett’s ‘“Humphry Clinker,” April 28). 
mis-ap-ply (mis-a-pli’), v. ¢.; -plied, -plying. [See mis-.] 
To apply wrongly; make a wrong application or use of.— 
mis-ap-pli-ca/tion (-ap-li-ka/shon), n. 
mis-ap-pre-ci-ate (mis-a-pré/shi-at), v. ¢.; -ated, -ating. 
[See ms-.] To appreciate ill; estimate or value wrongly. 
—mis-ap-pre-ci-a/tion (-si-a’/shon), m. Wrong apprecia- 
tion or estimation.—mis-ap-pre/ci-a-tive (-shi-4-tiv), a. 
Misappreciating. 
mis-ap-pre-hend (mis-ap-ré-hend’), v. t. or 7. [See mis-.] 
To apprehend wrongly; misunderstand.—mis-ap-pre- 
hen/sion (-hen/shon), n. Wrong apprehension; misunder- 
standing, as of meaning; misconception.—mis-ap-pre-- 
hen/sive (-siv), a. Misapprehending; apt to misappre- 
hend. —mis-ap-pre-hen/sive-ly, adv. 
mis-ap-pro-pri-ate (mis-a-pro/pri-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. 
[See mis-.] To appropriate wrongly; put to a wrong use; 
esp., to apply wrongfully or dishonestly to one’s own use, 
as funds intrusted to one.—mis-ap-pro/pri-ate (-at), a. 
Inappropriate.—mis-ap-pro-pri-a/tion (-a/shon), n. Ap- 
propriation to a wrong use. 
mis-ar-range (mis-a-ranj’), v. t.; -ranged, -ranging. [See 
mis-.] To arrange wrongly.—mis-ar-range/ment, 7. 
mis-be-come (mis-bé-kum/), v. ¢.; pret. -came, pp. -come, 
ppr. -coming. [See mis-.] To become or befit ill; be un-— 
suitable or unseemly for: as, ‘‘Secundra Dass . . . wore a 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


Glect, agény, int, nite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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_ (variable) d as d or j, 


misbeget 


decent plain black suit, which mi i 
isbecame h HY 
(Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” viii.). kis 


_ mis-be-get (mis-bé-get’), v. t: [See mis-.] Tob 
‘ fully.—mis-be-got/ten (-got/n), Henan eae 


lawfully or irregularly begotten; illegitimate. 
mis-be-have (mis-bé-hav’), v. t. or 7.; -haved, -having. [See 
mis-.] To behave badly: as, “She was not the woman to 
misbehave towards her betters” (George Eliot’s “Adam 
ae xxxii.).—mis-be-hav/ior, mis-be-hav/iour (-hay/- 
rd ? s 
mis-be-lief (mis-bé-léf’), n. [See mis-.] Wrong or erro- 
neous belief; false opinion; esp., erroneous or unorthodox 
religious belief. —mis-be-lieve’, v.; -lieved, -lieving. 1. intr. 
To believe wrongly; hold an erroneous or false belief. I, tr. 
To disbelieve; doubt. [Now prov. ]—mis-be-liev’er, 7. 
mis-be-stow (mis-bé-sto’), v. ¢. [See mis-.] To bestow 
improperly. —mis-be-stow/al, n. 
mis-cal-cu-late (mis-kal/ki-lat), v. ¢. or 7.; -lated, -lating. 
oe mis-.| To calculate wrongly.—mis-cal-cu-la/tion 
-la/shon), n. Wrong calculation. —mis-cal/cu-la-tor, n. 
mis-call (mis-k4l’), v. t. [See mis-.] To call by a wrong 
name; misname; sometimes, to mispronounce (prov.: as, 
“T did not . . . understand the half of what I read, and 
miscalled the words to myself,’? Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Oldtown 
Folks,” xvii.); also, to revile (now prov.: as, “You would 
begin some of your tantrums, and miscall her,”’ H. Kingsley’s 
“Geoffry Hamlyn,” vi.). 
mis-car-riage (mis-kar’aj), m. [See miscarry.] The act 
of miscarrying; misbehaviort; mischance}; failure to attain 
the right end or the purposed or desired result (as, a mis- 
carriage of justice; ‘With infinite difficulty and repeated 
miscarriages I at length effected my purpose,” Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” Postscript); failure of a letter, etc., to 
reach its destination; also, premature expulsion of a fetus 
from the uterus, esp. before it is viable. 
mis-car-ry (mis-kar’i), v. i.; -ried, -rying. [Appar. orig. < 
OF. meskarier, go from the right path, <_mes- (see mis-) 
+ karier, carier, E. carry; later associated rather with E. 
mis- and carry.] To do wrong}, or misbehave}; suffer harm 
or destruction}; fail to attain the right end (as, justice some- 
times miscarries); fail in one’s purpose or object, or be un- 
successful (as, “I would never miscarry in this project 


- through any neglect of mine”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” 


xxx.); prove abortive or a failure, as a project or under- 
taking (as, “Some of his schemes miscarried”: Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 6); go astray or be lost in transit, 
as a letter; also, to bring forth a fetus prematurely, esp. 
before it is viable; have a miscarriage. 
mis-ce-ge-na-tion (mis’é-je-na/shon), 7. [L. miscere, mix, 
+ genus, race.]| Mixture of races by sexual union; inter- 
breeding between different races, as the white and the black. 
mis-cel-la-ne-a (mis-e-la/né-i), m. pl. [L., neut. pl. of mis- 
cellaneus, E. miscellaneous.] A miscellaneous collection, 
esp. of literary compositions. 
mis-cel-la-ne-ous (mis-e-la/né-us), a. [L. miscellaneus, < 
miscellus, mixed, < miscere, mix.] Consisting of members 
or elements of different kinds (as, miscellaneous volumes) ; 
of mixed character (as, “My reading . . . had been ex- 
tremely miscellaneous”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” XXV.)5 
also, having various qualities or aspects; dealing with various 
subjects; many-sided (as, “The Baron of Hohenfels was 
rather a miscellaneous youth, rather a universal genius’’: 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Hyperion,” i, 6).—mis-cel-la/ne-ous-ly, 
adv.—mis-cel-la/ne-ous-ness, 7. ; ; i 
mis-cel-la-nist (mis’e-ld-nist), n. A writer of miscellanies. 
mis-cel-la-ny (mis’e-ld-ni), ”.; pl. -ntes (-niz). [L. mis- 
cellanea: see miscellanea.| A miscellaneous collection, esp. 
of literary compositions; pl., miscellaneous writings assem- 
bled in a volume or book. 


mis-chance (mis-chans’), ». [OF. mescheance: see mis- 
and chance.] Ill luck; a mishap or misfortune. —mis- 
chance/ful, a. Unlucky; unfortunate. [ Archaic. ] 


mis-charge (mis-chirj’), v. ¢.; -charged, -charging. [See 
mis-.|. To charge wrongly, as an item in an account. — 
mis-charge’, n. An erroneous charge. f 

mis-chief (mis/chif), n. [OF. meschief (F. méchef), < 
meschever, succeed ill, < mes- (see mis-) + chever, come to 
‘an end, < chef, head, end: sce chief.] Ill fortune}; also, 


s as s or sh, { as t 
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or ch, zg as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; i, 
from; +, and; =, equals. 


miscreant 


harm or trouble, esp. as due to an agent or cause (as, ‘“Who 
can tell the mischief which the very virtuous do?” Thack- 
eray’s ‘““Newcomes,” xx.; to make mischief, to make trouble 
or create discord, as by talebearing); an injury caused by a 
person or other agent, or an evil due to some cause (as, “Thy 
tongue deviseth mischiefs,” Ps. lii. 2; “Cut along . . . be- 
fore I do you a mischief,” H. Kingsley’s “‘Geoffry Hamlyn,” 
xiii.); also, the vexatious or unfortunate thing or circum- 
stance about some matter (as, the mischief of it is that we 
cannot prove anything); also, a cause or source of harm or 
evil, or of annoyance (as, ‘‘The sacred implement I now em- 
ploy Might prove a mischief, or at best a toy”: Cowper’s 
“Progress of Error,” 802); also, vexatious or annoying action; 
a tendency or disposition to vex or annoy; sometimes, con- 
duct such as to cause petty annoyance by way of sport; 
a roguish disposition to tease; also, with the, the devil 
(collog.: as, what the mischief do you mean?).—mis/chief= 
mak/er, n. One who makes mischief; one who stirs up 
discord, as by talebearing.—mis/chief=mak’ing, n. and a. 
—mis/chie-vous (-chi-vus), a. [AF. meschevous.] Un- 
fortunate}; also, harmful or injurious (as, ‘vicious actions 
. mischievous to society’: J. Butler’s “Analogy of Reli- . 
gion,” i. 3); also, maliciously or playfully annoying, as 
persons, actions, etc.; fond of mischief, as children; ro- 
guishly or archly teasing, as speeches, glances, etc.—mis/- 
chie-vous-ly, adv.—mis/chie-vous-ness, 7. 
mis-choice (mis-chois’), n. [See mis-.] A wrong choice. 
mis-choose (mis-chéz’), v. f. or i.; pret. -chose, pp. -chosen, 
ppr. -choosing. [See mis-.] To choose wrongly or ill. 
mis-ci-ble (mis‘i-bl), a. [= F. miscible, < L. miscere, mix.] 
Capable of being mixed.—mis-ci-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 
mis-cite (mis-sit’), v. t.; -cited, -citing. [See mis-.] To 
cite erroneously; misquote.—mis-ci-ta/tion (-si-ta/shgn), n. 
mis-col-or (mis-kul/or), v. t. [See mis-.] To give a wrong 
color to; fig., to misrepresent. 
mis-com-pre-hend (mis-kom-pré-hend/), v. t. [See mis-.] 
To misunderstand. —mis-com-pre-hen/sion (-hen/shgn), n. 
mis-con-ceive (mis-kon-sév’), v. t. or 7.; -cewed, -cewing. 
[See mis-.] To conceive wrongly; misapprehend or mis- 
understand. —mis-con-cep’tion (-sep/shon), n. Erroneous 
conception; a mistaken notion. 
mis-con-duct (mis-kon/dukt), n. [See mis-.] Mismanage- 
ment, often on the part of an official in regard to his office; 
also, improper conduct (as, “a long remonstrance against the 
misconduct of the soldiery”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
iv. 3); wrong behavior.—mis-con-duct/ (-kon-dukt’), v. t. 
To mismanage; also, to misbehave (one’s self). 
mis-con-struc-tion (mis-kon-struk/shon), ”. The act of 
misconstruing; wrong construction; misinterpretation. 
mis-con-strue (mis-kon/stré or -kgn-stré’), v. t.; -strued, 
-struing. [See mis-.] To construe wrongly; take in a 
wrong ‘sense; misinterpret; misunderstand: as, ‘I felt a 
pang at the idea she should . . . misconstrue what she had 
seen”’ (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxiii.). 
mis-con-tent (mis-kon-tent’), a. [See mis-, and Claes 
mécontent.| Ill content; discontented. [Archaic or prov.] 
mis-cook (mis-kuk’), v. t. [See mis-.] To cook badly 
(as, “For unnumbered years Mrs. Butt had miscooked his 
meals”: Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” 
vii.); fig., to bungle; mismanage. [Chiefly Sc.] 
mis-cop-y (mis-kop/i), v. ¢.; -copted, -copying. [See mis-.] 
To copy wrongly or incorrectly.—mis-cop/y, n.; pl. -ves 
(iz). An incorrect copy; an error in copying. 
mis-coun-sel (mis-koun/’sel), v. t.; -seled or -selled, -seling or 
-selling. [See mis-, and cf. OF. mesconseillier.| To counsel 
wrongly; misadvise.—mis-coun/sel, 7. Wrong counsel. 
mis-count (mis-kount/), v. ¢. or 7. [See mis-, and cf. OF. 
mesconter.| To count erroneously; miscalculate. —mis- 
count’, n. An erroneous counting; a miscalculation. 
mis-cre-ance (mis/kré-ans), m. [OF. mescreance, < mes- 
creant: see miscreant.| Wrong belief; misbelief; false 
religious faith. [Archaic. ] 
mis-cre-ant (mis’kré-ant). [OF. mescreant (F. mécréant), 
< mes- (see mis-) + creant, ppr. of creire (F. croire), < L. 
credere, believe.| 1. a. Misbelieving, or holding a false re- 
ligious belief (archaic); also, depraved, villainous, or base (as, 
“the miscreant race of human kind”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s 
“Odyssey,” xvii.). I nm. A misbelieving person, as a 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


miscreate 


heretic or an infidel (archaic: as, “The emperor’s generosity 
to the miscreants was interpreted as treason to the Christian 
cause,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
lviii.); also, a vile wretch, or villain (as, ‘““The voyagers were 
notorious . . . for desperate, bloody-minded miscreants”’: 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” xi.).—mis/cre-an-cy 
(-an-si), 7. ; 
mis-cre-ate (mis-kré-at’), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [See mis-.] 
To create amiss; misform.—mis-cre-ate’, a. Miscreated. 
[Archaic.]—mis-cre-at/ed (-a/ted), p.a. Wrongly created; 
misshapen; monstrous. —mis-cre-a/tion (-a/shgn), n. The 
act of miscreating; also, something miscreated. 

mis-cue (mis-kii’), n. [See mis-.] In billiards, etc., a slip 
of the cue, causing it to strike the ball improperly; a false 
stroke with the cue.—mis-cue/, v. 7.; -cwed, -cuing. In 
billiards, etc., to make a miscue. 

mis-date (mis-dat’), v. ¢.; -dated, -dating. [See mis-.] 
To date wrongly; assign or affix a wrong date to.—mis- 
date’, n. A wrong date. 

mis-deal (mis-dél’), v. t. or 7.; -dealt, -dealing. [See mis-.] 
To deal wrongly, esp. at cards.—mis-deal’, n. A wrong 
deal. 

mis-deed (mis-déd’), n. [AS. misd&d: see mis- and deed. ] 
An ill deed; a reprehensible or wicked action. 

mis-deem (mis-dém/), v. i. or t. [See mis-.] To deem or 
judge wrongly. [Archaic.] 

mis-de-mean (mis-dé-mén/), v. t. [See mis-.] To demean 
(one’s self) improperly; misconduct.—mis-de-mean/ant, 7. 
One guilty of misbehavior; in law, one convicted of a mis- 
demeanor. —mis-de-mean/or, mis-de-mean/our, n. Mis- 
behavior; a misdeed; in law, any indictable offense not 
amounting to a felony. 

mis-de-rive (mis-dé-riv’), v. ¢.; -rived, -riving. [See mis-.] 
To derive wrongly; assign a wrong derivation to.—mis- 
der-i-va/tion (-der-i-va’shon), n. 

mis-de-scribe (mis-dé-skrib’), v. t.; -scribed, -scribing. [See 
mis-.] To describe incorrectly or falsely.—mis-de-scrip/- 
tion (-skrip/shon), n. 
mis-di-rect (mis-di-rekt’), v. @. 
wrongly. 

mis-di-vide (mis-di-vid’), v. t.; -vided, -viding. [See mis-.] 
To divide wrongly.—mis-di-vi/sion (-vizh’gn), n. 

mis-do (mis-dd’), v. . or 7.; pret. -did, pp. -done, ppr. -doing. 
[AS. misdén: see mis- and do!.] To do amiss.—mis-do/er, 
m.—mis-do/ing, n. Wrong-doing; also, a misdeed. 
mis-doubt (mis-dout’), v. ¢. or 7. [See mis-.] To doubt, 
suspect, or mistrust; also, to fear. [Now chiefly colloq. or 
prov.|—mis-doubt’, ». Doubt; suspicion; mistrust. 
[Archaic or prov. | 

mis-draw (mis-dra’), v.t.; pret. -drew, pp. -drawn, ppr. -draw- 
ing. [See mis-.] To draw, draft, or depict wrongly or 
badly. ‘ 

mise (méz or miz),n. [OF. F. mise, < mettre, put, set, < L. 
mittere, send.| Outlayt or expenses}; also, a grant, pay- 
ment, or tribute made to secure a liberty or immunity; also, 
a settlement or agreement, esp. either of two agreements 
made between Henry III. of England and his rebellious 
barons, the first (‘mise of Amiens’) in Jan., 1264, and the 
second (‘mise of Lewes’) in May, 1264. 

mis-ease (mis-éz/), n. [OF. mesaise (F. mésaise): see mis- 
and ease.] Discomfort; distress; suffering; uneasiness. 
[Archaic. ] 

mis-ed-u-cate (mis-ed/ii-kat), v. t.; -cated, -cating. [See 
mis-.| To educate improperly.—mis-ed-u-ca/tion (-ka/- 
shon), 7. 

mis-em-ploy (mis-em-ploi’), v. t. [See mis-.] To employ 
wrongly or improperly.—mis-em-ploy’/ment, n. 

mi-ser! (mi/zér), n. [L. miser, wretched, unhappy, sick, 
bad. ] _A wretched or unhappy person}; a wretchf, or con- 
temptible person}; now, one who lives in wretched circum- 
stances in order to save and hoard money; a meanly penu- 
rious hoarder of wealth; a niggardly, avaricious person. 

mi-ser? (mi/zér), n. [Origin uncertain.] A boring tool, 
as for sinking wells, which forces upward the material 
drilled out. 

mis-er-a-ble (miz/e-ra-bl). [OF. miserable (F. misérable), 
< L. miserabilis, pitiable, < miserari, pity, <  miser, 
wretched.] I.a. Being in.a state of misery, or in wretched 


[See mis-.] To direct 
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misfaith 


circumstances (as, “O miserable mankind, to what fall 
Degraded, to what wretched state reserved!’’ Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” xi. 500); often, wretchedly poor; needy; 
esp., wretchedly unhappy; wretchedly uneasy or uncom- 
fortable (as, ‘““Nothing makes mankind so completely miser- 
able as... being in constant fear”: Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” ii. 12); being in poor health, or ailing (colloq.); 
also, attended with or causing misery (as, a miserable exist- 
ence); manifesting misery; also, pitiable or deplorable (as, 
a miserable failure); hence, of wretched character or quality; 
contemptible; sorry; wretchedly bad; wretchedly inade- 
quate (as, “a miserable dole of twopence’’: ‘Trollope’s 
“Warden,” ii.); also, miserly (now prov. Eng.). IL 7. 
A miserable person; one who is in misery: as, “many 
miserables . . . driven out of their own proper class into 
the very verge of another” (Sterne’s ‘‘Sentimental Journey,” 
The Dwarf).—mis/er-a-ble-ness, n.—mis/er-a-bly, adv. 
Mis-e-re-re (miz-e-ré/ré), n. [L., ‘have pity,’ ‘have mercy’: 
the first word of the psalm in the Vulgate.] The 51st psalm 
(50th in the Vulgate), being one of the penitential psalms; 
a musical setting for it; = = : 
also [l. c.], a prayer or ex- 
pression asking for mercy; 
also, the misericord of a 
church stall. 
mis-er-i-cord (miz/e-ri- 
kérd/ or mi-zer/i-k6rd), n. 
[OF. misericorde (F. mi- 
séricorde), < L. misericor- 
dia, < misericors, com- 
passionate, < muserert, 
to have pity, -++ cor, 
heart.] Compassion or 
mercy (archaic); also, a : 

relaxation’ of a monastic.) 5) lest seamen 
rule, or a room, in. a qhisettls on, Maeno] creas nas 
monastery where such turned back, showing carving; 6, with 


. +, seat let down. 
relaxations were permit- 
ted; also, a small projection on the under side of a hinged 
seat of a church stall, which, when the seat was thrown back, 
gave support to a person standing in the stall and leaning 
against it; also, a kind of medieval dag- ' 
ger used to give the death-blow to a 
fallen adversary. 
mi-ser-ly (mi/zer-li),a. Of, like, or befit- 
ting a miser; penurious; niggardly: as, 
miserly habits; a miserly wretch.—mi/- 
ser-li-ness, 7. 
mis-er-y (miz/e-ri), n.; pl. miseries (-riz). 
[OF. miserie (F. misére), 
1S OSE RIG, << Wea SeP- 
wretched.] Wretchedness of 
condition or circumstances; 
often, wretchedness or dis- 
tress caused by privation or 
poverty; also, great distress 
of mind; extreme unhappi- 
ness; also, extreme bodily 
discomfort; bodily pain, or 
a pain (prov.: as, “He had 
got the worst ‘misery in his 
back’ he had ever suffered,” 
G. W. Cable’s “John March, 
Southerner,” vi.); also, a 
cause or source of wretch- 
edness (as, ‘“Weep and howl 
for your miseries that shall 
come upon you”: Jas. v. 1); 
also, miserlinessf. 
mis-es-teem  (mis-es-tém/), 
v.t. [See mis-.] To esteem 
wrongly; fail to esteem or respect properly.—mis-es- 
teem’, n. Want of esteem or respect; disesteem. 
mis-es-ti-mate (mis-es/ti-mat), v. ¢.; -mated, -mating. [See 
mis-.| To estimate wrongly or incorrectly. —mis-es-ti- 
ma/tion (-ma/shon), n. 
eo (mis-fath’), n. [See mis-.] Want of faith; mis- 
rust. 


HI 
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mMisfeasance 


mis-fea-sance (mis-fé/zans), n. [= OF ; : 
mis- and feasance, and cf. ae ees 
done; specif., the wrongful performance of a lawful act - 
the wrongful and injurious exercise of lawful authority. — 
mis-fea’sor (-zor), n. In law, one guilty of misfeasance 
mis-fea-ture (mis-fé/tir), n. [See mis-.| Ill feature or 
aspect; also, a bad feature or trait.—mis-fea/ture, v. {.: 
-tured, -turing. To distort the features of. mele: 
mis-fire (mis-fir’), v. i.; -fired, -firing. [See mis-.| To 
fail HS a ie ey exploded. —mis-fire’, n. 
mis-fit (mis-fit’), v. ¢. or 7;  -fitled, -fitting. [See mis- 
Zo fit badly.—mis-fit’, n. A bad fit; an ill-fitting alee 
mis-form (mis-form’), v. t. [See mis-.] To form amiss; 
misshape. —mis-for-ma/tion (-f6r-ma/shon), n. ; 
mis-for-tune (mis-for’tiin), ». [See mis-.] II or adverse 
fortune; ill luck; also, an instance of this; a mischance or 
mishap (as, ‘The good man then began to complain of his 
misfortunes” : Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 19). 
mis-give (mis-giv’), v.; -gave, -giving. [See mis-.] I. tr. 
To give doubt or apprehension to (one); cause to be appre- 
hensive: said of one’s mind, heart, etc.: as, “His mind now 
maisgave him; he began to doubt whether both he and the 
world around him were not bewitched” (Irving’s “Sketch- 
Book,” Rip Van Winkle). II. intr. To be apprehensive; 
also, to fail (chiefly Sc.).—mis-giv/ing, n. A feeling of 
doubt, distrust, or apprehension: as, “I had a strong mis- 
gwing that his nightly absence was for no good purpose” 
(Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop,” i.). 
mis-gov-ern (mis-guv/érn), v. t. [See mis-.] To govern or 
manage (something) badly.—mis-gov/ern-ment, n.—mis- 
gov’er-nor, 7. 
mis-guide (mis-gid’), v. ¢.; -guided, -guiding. [See mis-.] 
To guide wrongly; mislead; also (chiefly Sc.), to mismanage; 
ill-use.—mis-guid/ance (-gi/dans), n.—mis-guid/ed, p. a. 
Misled; misdirected; erring.—mis-guid/ed-ly, adv. 
mis-han-dle (mis-han/dl), v. ¢.; -dled, -dling. [See mis-.] 
To handle badly; maltreat: as, “It isa shame to see how they 
have mishandled the old man among them”’ (Scott’s ‘“Quen- 
tin Durward,” xxi.). 
mis-hap (mis-hap’), n. [See mis-.] Ill hap; mischance; 
bad luck; also, an unfortunate accident (as, “secure from 
worldly chances and mishaps”: Shakspere’s “Titus Androni- 
enseaie!. 152). 
mis-hear (mis-hér’), v. ¢. or 7.; -heard (-hérd), -hearing. [See 
mis-.| To hear incorrectly or imperfectly. 
mish-mash (mish’mash), ». [Varied redupl. of mash.] 
A hodgepodge; a jumble. 
mish-nah (mish’ni), m.; pl. mishnoth (-ndth). [Heb. 
mishnah, instruction.] In Jewish lit., instruction in the 
traditional or oral doctrine of the Jews; [cap.] the doctrine 
itself as contained in halakoth down to the beginning of the 
3d century a.p.; any collection of this doctrine; esp., the 
collection of halakoth made by Judah ha-Nasi (about 135- 
about 220), which forms the basis of the Talmud; also 
[l. c.], a single tenet of the Jewish traditional doctrine; a 
paragraph of the Mishnah.—Mish-na’ic (-na/ik), Mlish/- 
nic, a. 
mis-in-form (mis-in-férm’), v. t. [See mis-.] To inform 
wrongly; give false or misleading information to.—mis-in- 
form/ant, mis-in-form/er, n. One who misinforms. — 
mis-in-for-ma/tion (-fér-ma/shon), m. The act of misin- 
forming, or the state of being misinformed; incorrect infor- 
mation. 
mis-in-ter-pret (mis-in-tér’pret), v. ¢. [See mis-.] To 
interpret wrongly; explain or understand incorrectly; 
misconstrue. — mis-in-ter-pre-ta/tion (-pre-ta/shon), 7. 
Wrong interpretation. —mis-in-ter’pret-er, 7. 
mis-join (mis-join’), v. t. [See mis-.] To join wrongly or 
improperly.—mis-join/der (-dér), 7. In Jaw, a joining in 
one suit or action of causes or of parties that ought not to 
be so joined. ; ica. 
Ryicnudes (mis-juj’), v. ¢. or 1.3 judged, judging. [See 
mis-.| To judge wrongly or unjustly. —mis-judg’ment, 
mis-judge/ment, 7. ; 
ariseical (mnis-kal”), nm. [Ar. mithgal.] An Eastern unit of 
weight varying from 71 grains, as in Persia, to 74 grains, as in 
Smyrna. 
OSE —— Ss 
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misprise 


mis-ken (mis-ken’), v. t.; -kenned, -kenning. [See mis- and 
ken.] To fail to know, recognize, or perceive; ignore; 
mistake; misunderstand. [Sc. and prov. Eng.] 

mis-know (mis-n0/), v. t.; pret. -knew, pp. -known, ppr. 
-knowing. [See mis-.] To know badly; fail to know rightly; 
misapprehend; also, to fail to recognize (Sc.).—mis-knowl/- 
edge (-nol’ej), n. Faulty knowledge; misapprehension of 
truth or fact. 

mis-lay (mis-la/), v. t.; -laid, -laying. [See mis-.] To lay or 
place wrongly; misplace; also, to put in a place afterward 
forgotten (as, ‘‘Was ever anything so provoking—to mislay 
my own jewels, and force me to wear her trumpery”: Gold- 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” iii.). 

mis-lead (mis-léd’), v. t.; -led, -leading. [AS. mislédan: 
see mis- and lead!.] To lead or guide wrongly, or lead 
astray (as, “As when a wandering fire . . . Misleads the 
amaz’d night-wanderer from his way To bogs and mires”: 
Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” ix. 640); fig., to lead into error of 
conduct or thought; often, to cause to think or judge wrongly 
or form a mistaken opinion.—mis-lead/er, n.—mis-lead/- 
ing, p. a. That misleads; tending to lead astray; decep- 
tive.—mis-lead/ing-ly, adv.—mis-lead/ing-ness, 7. 

mis-like (mis-lik’), v. t.; -liked, -liking. [AS. mislician: see 
mis- and like2.] To displease (archaic: as, “Dost thou . . . 
see About me somewhat that misliketh thee?” W. Morris’s 
“Jason,” vii. 206); also, to dislike (archaic or prov.: as, 
“Mislike me not for my complexion,” Shakspere’s ‘“Merchant 
of Venice,” ii. 1. 1).—mis-like’, n. Dislike; aversion; 
distaste. [Now rare.]—mis-lik/er (-li/kér), n.—mis-lik’- 
ing, n. 

mis-make (mis-mak’), v. ¢.; -made, -making. 
To make badly. [Now Sc.] 

mis-man-age (mis-man/4j), v. t. or 7.; -aged, -aging. [See 
mis-.| To manage badly: as, “This property had been 
greatly mismanaged” (Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xl.).— 
mis-man/age-ment, n.—mis-man/ag-er, 7. 

mis-match (mis-mach’), ». ¢. [See mis-.] To match badly 
or unsuitably.—mis-match’, n. A bad or unsatisfactory 
match. 

mis-mate (mis-mat’), v. t.; -mated, -mating. [See mis-.] 
To'mate amiss or unsuitably. 

mis-move (mis-mév’), n. [See mis-.] A wrong move, as 
in a game or any course of procedure. 

mis-name (mis-nam/’), v. t.; -named, -naming. [See mis-.] 
To call by a wrong name. 

mis-no-mer (mis-nd/mér), n. [OF. mesnommer, <_ mes- 
(see mis-) + nommer, name, < L. nominare: see nominate. ] 
An error in naming a person or thing; also, a misapplied 
name or designation (as, “She [a vessel] was called the 
‘Alert,’ and certainly a more unfortunate misnomer could 
scarcely be conceived”: Lever’s ‘Harry Lorrequer,” ix.).— 
mis-no/mer, v. t. To call by a misnomer; misname. 
mi-sog-a-mist (mi-sog/a-mist or mi-), n. [Gr. moet, 
hate, + yauos, marriage.|] A hater of marriage. —mi-sog/a- 
my, 7. Hatred of marriage. 

mi-sog-y-nist (mi-soj/i-nist or mi-), m. [Gr. peooybyns, < 
puceiv, hate, + yur, woman.] A hater of women.—mi- 
sog’y-nous, a. Hating women.—mi-sog’y-ny, n. Hatred 
of women. 

mi-sol-o-gy (mi-sol/6-ji or mi-), n. [Gr. pucoroyia, < 
woeiv, hate, + déyos, reason: see Logos.] Hatred of reason 
or reasoning. —mi-sol/o-gist, 7. ‘ 
mis-o-ne-ism (mis-d-né/izm or mi-s9-), n. [It. misoneismo, 
< Gr. suoeiv, hate, + véos, new.] Hatred or dislike of 
what is new.—mis-o-ne/ist, n. A hater of what is new.— 
mis/o-ne-is’tic (-né-is/tik), a. } 
mis-per-form (mis-pér-form/’), v. t. [See mis-.| To per- 
form badly or improperly. — mis-per-form/ance, n. 
mis-pick-el (mis/pik-el), n. [G.] Arsenopyrite. ; 
mis-place (mis-plis’), v. ¢.; -placed, ~placing. [See mis-.] 
To put in a wrong place (as, to misplace a book); also, to 
place or bestow improperly or unsuitably (as, “a misplaced 
lenity towards a wretch unworthy to live’: Marryat’s 
“Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xviii.). -mis-place/ment, n. 
mis-play (mis-pla’), n. [See ms-.] A wrong play. | 
mis-print (mis-print’), v. t. [See mis-.] To print incor- 
rectly.—mis-print/, n. A mistake in printing. _ 
mis-prise/!}, mis-prise’?. See misprize’, misprize?. 


[See mis-.] 
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mis-pri-sion! (mis-prizh’on), n. [OF. mesprision, mespri- 
son, < mesprendre, mistake, do wrong, < mes- (see mis-) 
+ prendre, < L. prehendere, take.) A wrongful action or 
omission, esp. of a public official (as, misprision of treason or 
of felony, orig., a grave offense or misdemeanor bordering on 
treason or felony; later, neglect to give notice of an act of 
treason or felony); also (archaic), the mistaking of one thing 
for another; misunderstanding; a misapprehension; a 
mistake. 

mis-pri-sion? (mis-prizh’on), n. [See misprize?.] A mis- 
prizing, despising, or undervaluing; contempt: as, “those 
unhappy persons, who . . . have their hearts barred against 
conviction by prejudice and misprision” (Scott’s ‘Guy 
Mannering,” iii.). [Archaic.] 

mis-prize!} (mis-priz’), v. t.;  -prized, -prizing. [OF. 
mespris, pp. of mesprendre: see misprision!.] To mistake; 
misapprehend. 

mis-prize? (mis-priz/), v. t.; -prized, -prizing. [OF. mes- 
prisier (F. mépriser), < mes- (see mis-) + prisier, E. 
prize®.| To despise; undervalue; slight. [Archaic.] 
mis-pro-nounce (mis-pro-nouns’), v. t. or 2.3; -nounced, 
-nouncing. [See mis-.| To pronounce incorrectly.—mis- 
pro-nun-ci-a/tion (-nun-si-a/shon), 7. 

mis-proud (mis-proud’), a. [See mis-.] Unduly proud; 
arrogant: as, “thy mis-proud ambitious clan” (Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake,” v. 26). [Archaic.] 

mis-punc-tu-ate (mis-pungk’/ti-at), v. ¢.; -ated, -ating. 
[See mis-.] To punctuate wrongly.—mis-punc-tu-a/tion 
(-a’shon), n. 

mis-quote (mis-kwot’), v. ¢. or 7.; -quoted, -quoting. [See 
mis-.| To quote incorrectly.—mis-quo-ta/tion (-kw6- 
ta/shon), n. 

mis-read (mis-réd’), v. ¢.; -read (-red), -reading. [See 
mis-.| To read wrongly; misinterpret. 

mis-reck-on (mis-rek/n), v. ¢. or 7. [See mis-.] To reckon 
incorrectly; miscalculate. 

mis-re-mem-ber (mis-ré-mem/bér), v. ¢. or 7. [See mis-.] 
To remember incorrectly; also (colloq.), to fail to remember. 

mis-ren-der (mis-ren/dér), v. ¢. [See mis-.] To render or 
interpret wrongly. 

mis-re-port (mis-ré-port’), v. t. [See mis-.] To report 
incorrectly or falsely.—mis-re-port/, m. An _ incorrect 
or false report.—mis-re-port/er, n. 

mis-rep-re-sent (mis-rep-ré-zent’), v. ¢. [See mis-.] To 
represent incorrectly, improperly, or falsely.—mis-rep’re- 
sen-ta/tion (-zen-ta/shon), n. A misrepresenting; an 
incorrect, improper, or false representation.—mis-rep-re- 
sen/ta-tive (-ta-tiv), a. That misrepresents or is not prop- 
erly representative.—mis-rep-re-sent/er, 7. 

mis-rule (mis-rél’), ». [See mis-.] Bad or unwise rule; 
misgovernment; hence, disorder or lawless tumult (as, 
“Catherine . . . regarded the little cottage on the hill as a 
spot of mzsrule in the general order of the parish”: Mrs. 
H. Ward’s ‘Robert Elsmere,” xi.).—lord (also master, 
etc.) of misrule. See under lord, n.—mis-rule’, v. t.; 
-ruled, -ruling. To rule badly; misgovern.—mis-rul/er 
(-rd/ler), n. 

miss! (mis), v. ¢. [AS. missan = D. and G. missen = Icel. 
missa, miss; from an old participial form prob. from the 
root of AS. mithan, conceal, OHG. midan, G. meiden, shun: 
cf. mis-.] To fail to hit, light upon, meet, receive, obtain, 
attain, accomplish, see, hear, etc. (as, to miss a mark, a 
plank on which one would step, one’s road, a person with 
whom a meeting was desired or possible, a ball thrown to 
one, a reward desired, an end sought, an exhibition, a speech, 
etc.); also, to let slip (an opportunity, etc.); fail to catch 
(a train, boat, etc.); also, to fail to perceive or apprehend 
intellectually (as, to miss the point of a remark); also, to 
escape or avoid (as, he just missed being caught); also, to 
leave out or omit (as, “I never heard him miss one of the 
responses [in church] in my life”: Scott’s “Old Mortality,” 
xil.); fail to perform, attend to, be present at, etc. (as, to 
mass attendance, an appointment, a meal, church or school, 
etc.); also, to be withoutf, or lackf; do without (as, “We 
cannot miss him: he does make our fire, Fetch in our wood”: 
Shakspere’s “Tempest,” i. 2. 311); also, to perceive the ab- 
sence or loss of (as, the guard did not miss the prisoner until 
the next day); hence, to perceive the absence or loss of with 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


flect, agony, int}, (nite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, 


regret, or feel the want of (as, “Thee I have miss’d, and 
thought it long, deprived Thy presence”: Milton’s “Para- 
dise Lost,” ix. 857).—to miss fire, to fail to go off, as a 
firearm; fig., to fail in any action, or prove unsuccessful 
(as, “He got up half way about three times, and missed 
fire and fell every time”: Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn, 
xxxiv.).—miss!, v. 7. To miss something, or fail to hit, 
light upon, receive, or attain it; fail of effect or success, or 
be unsuccessful (as, “If thy scheme miss, then... We 
are enow to storm the hold”: Scott’s “Rokeby,” iii. 26); 
also, to make a mistakef, or err} (as, “Art may err, but nature 
cannot miss’: Dryden’s “Cock and the Fox,” 452); also, 
to be lacking or wanting (now only in missing, p. a.).—to 
miss of, to fail to hit, meet, obtain, or attain (something); 
miss: as, “Time hath a quiver full of purposes Which miss 
not of their aim” (Lowell’s “Ode for the Fourth of July, 
1876,” ii. 3). [Archaic or prov.]—miss!, n. A failure te 
hit, meet, obtain, or accomplish something (as, a miss is 
as good as a mile, that is, in missing, a slight failure or error 
is just as effective as a great one); sometimes, an omission; 
also, wrong-doing}; an error{ or mistakef; also, loss or lack, 
or regret caused by loss or lack (now prov.: as, “Aged 
people feel the miss of children,’ George Eliot’s “Silas 
Marner,” xvii.). 

miss? (mis), n. [Shortened form of mistress.] [cap.] The 
conventional title of respect for an unmarried woman, pre- 
fixed to the name (as, Miss Smith, in restricted use often 
meaning the eldest daughter of the name as distinguished 
from her younger sisters, as, for example, Miss Mary Smith 
and Miss Jane Smith; the Misses Smith, or, with less for- 
mality, the Miss Smiths); [J. c.] without the name, a term of 
address to an unmarried woman (not now in conventional 
or elegant use); also, a young unmarried woman, or a girl 
(as, “an arch little miss . . . to whom we strove to make 
ourselves particularly agreeable’: H. Melville’s “Omoo,” 
Ixxxi.); in trade use, a girl not fully grown (as, women’s, 
misses’, and children’s sizes); also, a kept mistréssf; a 
prostitutef. 

mis-sal (mis/al), n. [ML. missale, < LL. missa, E. mass?.] 
The book containing the service for celebrating the mass 
throughout the year. 

mis-say (mis-sa’), v.; -said (-sed’), -saying. [See mis-.] 
I. tr. To say or speak ill of; abuse; slander; also, to say 
ee [Archaic.] IX. intr. To speak wrongly. [Ar- 
chaic. 

mis-see (mis-sé’), v. t. or 7.; pret. -saw, pp. -seen, ppr. -seeing. 
[See mis-.] To see wrongly. 

mis-sel (mis/l), m. Same as missel-thrush. 

mis-sel=thrush (mis/l-thrush), n. [AS. mistel, mistletoe.] 
A large Euro- : 

ean thrush, 
urdus  visci- 

vorus, which is 
fond of the ber- 
ries of the mis- 
tletoe. 

mis-send (mis- 
send’) >-». ¢.; 
-sent, -sending. 
[See mis-.] To 
send amiss; | 
send toa wrong 
place or person. 

mis-shape (mis- 
shap’), ». t.; 
pret. -shaped, 
pp. -shaped or 
-shapen, ppr. 
-shaping. [See 
mis-.|] To 
shape ill; mis- ; 
form; deform.—mis-shap/en (-sha/pn), p. a. Badly shaped; 
deformed; distorted.—mis-shap’en-ly, adv.—mis-shap/- 
en-ness, 7. 
mis-sile (mis/il). [L. missilis, adj. (missile, n., a missile), < 
mattere, send.] I. a. Capable of being thrown, hurled, or 
shot, as from the hand or from an instrument or machine 

’ (as, “We .. . bend the bow, or wing the missile dart’: 


Missel-thrush. 


mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
actor, natgre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; zH, then; y, you; 


missing 


Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” ix.); 
dais * sey, ix.);_also 
missiles (as, lortg-bows, slings, and other missile weapons”: 
scott's “Ivanhoe,” xxix.). IE n. A missile object or 
_ weapon, as a stone, a bullet, a lance, or an arrow. 
oe ing pte), Daa. [See miss. ] Lacking; wanting; 
; und; gone. —missing link, something lackin 
for the completion of a series or sequence of any kind; es 
: oe ol form oe ares assumed to have Grectiicd 
al Ing lin etween t i 
Be oconthropus e anthropoid apes and man. 
_ mis-sion (mish’on), n. [L. missio(n-), 
i" sending or being sent for some duty or purpose; also, 
_ those sent; specif., a body of persons sent to a foreign 
country to conduct negotiations, establish relations, or the 
like; also, a body of persons sent into a foreign land for 
_ religious work among a heathen people, or into any region 
_ for the spiritual betterment of the inhabitants; an establish- 
ment of missionaries in a foreign land, or a missionary post 
or station; a similar establishment in any region, designed 
for the spiritual betterment of its people; sometimes, the 
district assigned to a missionary priest; also, missionary duty 
or work; esp., pl., organized missionary work or activities 
in any country, region, or field (as, foreign missions; home 
missions); sing., an organization for carrying on missionary 
work; also, a series of special religious services for quicken- 
ing piety and converting unbelievers (as, to preach a mis- 
sion); also, the business with which an agent, envoy, etc., 
is charged (as, ‘Hast thou perform’d my mission which I 
gave?” Tennyson’s ‘Passing of Arthur,” 235); hence, a duty 
or function for which a person is conceived to be delegated 
or destined; often, a self-imposed or assumed duty.— 
mission furniture, a kind of dark furniture characterized 
by great plainness and solidity and the prevalence of straight 
lines: said to have been patterned after the general style of 
some chairs from one of the Spanish missions in California. 
—mis’sion, v. ¢. To send on or intrust with a mission.— 
mis/sion-a-ry (-a-ri). [NL. missionarius.] I. a. Per- 
taining to or connected with religious missions; characteris- 
tic of or proper to one employed in such a mission; engaged 
in such a mission, or devoted to work connected with mis- 
sions; hence, pertaining to any propaganda; characteristic 
of a propagandist. IL. 7.; pl. -ries (-riz). One sent on a 
mission; now, esp., a person sent to labor for the propaga- 
tion of his religious faith in a heathen land or a newly settled 
district, or for the spiritual or moral betterment of the poor 
or of particular classes of persons; hence, any propagandist. 
—mis/sion-er, n. A missionary; also, one who conducts 
a mission (series of religious services), or is devoted to the 
holding of missions. 
mis-sis, mis-sus (mis/iz, -uz), n. [For mistress.] A con- 
tracted form of mistress, used in speaking of the mistress of a 
household by servants and others (as, “‘Missis and the young 
ladies and Master John are going out to tea this afternoon”: 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” iv.); also, a man’s wife. [Vul- 


gar. | 


miss-ish (mis/ish), a. Like, characteristic of, or befitting 
amiss; prim; affected; prudish: as, “You are not going to 
be missish, I hope, and pretend to be affronted at an idle 
miss/ish-ness, 7. 

to the State of Mississippi or ; D 

geol., noting or pertaining to a geological period or a system 


, that discharges 


< mittere, send.] 


report” (Jane Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice,” ivii.).— 
Mis-sis-sip-pi-an (mis-i-sip/i-an). I. a. Of or pertaining 
the river Mississippi; in 
of rocks which comprises the lower or earlier portion of the 
Carboniferous period or system in North America. TI. n. 
A native or inhabitant of Mississippi; in geol., the Missis- 
sippian period or system. 
mis-sive (mis/iv). [= 
< L. mittere; send.] 
tative or official source 
Ir. n. A written message; 


F. missive (fem.), < ML. missivus, 

I.a. Sent; esp., sent from an authori- 

(as, a letter missive); also, missile. 

a letter; also, a messenger} 
(as, “You... with taunts Did gibe my missive out of 
audience”: Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” ii. 2. 74). 

_ mis-speak (mis-spék’), v. ¢.; pret. -spoke, pp. -Sspoken, ppr. 

:* -speaking. [See mis-.] To speak, utter, or pronounce 

__ wrongly or incorrectly. 

; pee ppoech (mis-spéch’), 

rect speech. 

ect sp 

(variable) d as d or j, 

/, primary accent; “, secondary accent, 


n. [See mis-.] Faulty or incor- 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, Z 
{, obsolete; 
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mister 


mis-spell (mis-spel/), v. ¢.; -spelled or -spelt, -spelling. [See 
mis-.| To spell incorrectly.—mis-spell/ing, n. Wrong 
spelling; a wrongly spelled form of a word. 

mis-spend (mis-spend’), v. t.; -spent, -spending. [See mis-.] 
To spend improperly; squander; waste.—mis-spent/ 
(-spent’), p.a. Badly spent; wasted: as, “a misspent, 
ruined life” (H. Kingsley’s ‘““Geoffry Hamlyn,” xliii.). 

mis-state (mis-stat’), v. é.; -stated, -stating. [See mis-.] 
To state wrongly.—mis-state/ment, n. A wrong or erro- 
neous statement: as, “In justice both to Mr. Garrick 
and Dr. Johnson, I think it necessary to rectify this mis- 
statement” (Boswell’s “Johnson,” 1764). 

mis-step (mis-step’), m. [See mis-.] A wrong step (as, 
“A mis-step to the right or left was fatal”: Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” iv. 3); fig., an error or slip in conduct. 

mis-sus (mis/uz), n. See missis. 

miss-y (mis/i), n.; pl. missies (-iz). 
[Colloq.|—miss/y, a. Missish. 

mist (mist), n. [AS. mist = D., LG., and Sw. mist = 
Icel. mistr, mist: cf. Gr. éutxdn, Skt. mih, mist.] A cloud- 
like aggregation of minute globules of water suspended in 
the atmosphere at or near the earth’s surface; fog or haze; 
also, precipitation consisting of extremely fine droplets of 
water, smaller and more closely aggregated than in rain; 
hence, a cloud of particles resembling a mist (as, “The 
rustling straw sends up a frequent mist Of atoms”: Cowper’s 
“Task,” i. 860); a haze or haziness, as that produced by 
distance, or, fig., that due to remoteness in time; something 
conceived as obscuring mental vision by enveloping the 
mind or veiling the character of a thing (as, “the musts 
of prejudice,” Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” i. 2; “things 
view’d at distance through the mist of fear,’ Southey’s 
“Thalaba,” iv. 9); also, a hazy appearance before the eyes, 
as due to tears or to bodily disorders.—Scotch mist. See 
under Scotch?, a.—mist, v. [AS. mistian.] I. intr. To 
become misty; also, to rain in very fine drops; drizzle. 
Il. tr. To make misty. 

mis-tak-a-ble (mis-ta’/ka-bl)/ a. That may be mistaken, 
misapprehended, or misunderstood. 

mis-take (mis-tak’), v. t.; pret. -took, pp. -taken, ppr. -taking. 
[ME. mistaken: see mis- and take, and cf. Icel. mastaka, 
take by mistake.] To take wrongly or in errorf; also, to 
choose amiss (obs. or archaic: as, ‘There were some few 
who mistook their profession,” Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” 
xli.); also, to take or regard as something or somebody else 
(as, to mistake a fixed star for a planet; “He had often been 
mistaken for an Englishman,”’ Howells’s “Chance Acquaint- 
ance,” i.; there is no mistaking the fact, or the man); also, 
to conceive of or understand wrongly (as, to mistake a per- 
son’s meaning, or the person himself); misapprehend; mis- 
understand.—to be mistaken, to make a mistake; be in 
error: as, “I was... quite mistaken In what I thought 
would have succeeded best” (Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes,” 
907). See mistaken, p.a.—mis-take’,v.i. To errin opinion 
or judgment; bein error: as, “He .. . toldme .. . that I 
mistook in my guesses” (Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 7). 
—mis-take’, n. A mistakingt, or taking amissf (as, “Pre- 
viously to the time thatI . . . was aware of the mistake of 
the road, the sky had become black and lowering”: Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” xxxiii.); hence, an error in action, opin- 
ion, or judgment; a slip or blunder; a misconception or 
misapprehension.—and no mistake, without any mistake; 
assuredly.—mis-tak’en (-ta/kn), p. a. Having made a mis- 
take, or being in error (as, mistaken persons); also, wrongly 
conceived, entertained, or done (as, “a mistaken notion,” 
Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xlvi.; mistaken pity; a mis- 
taken choice); erroneous; wrong.—mis-tak/en-ly, adv.— 
mis-tak/en-ness, ”.—mis-tak’er, n. 

mis-teach (mis-téch’), v. t.; -taught, -teaching. [See mis-.] 
To teach wrongly or badly. 

mis-ter (mis‘tér), n. [Var. of master?.] [cap.] The con- 
ventional title of respect for a man, prefixed to the name and 
to certain official designations (usually written Mr.: as, 
Mr. Jones; Mr. President); [J. c.] in address, without the 
name, sir (now vulgar: as, “ ‘Good morning, mister,’ said 
Dominicus,” Hawthorne’s ““Twice-Told Tales,” Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s Catastrophe).—mis/ter, v. ¢ To address or 
speak of as ‘mister’ or ‘Mr.’ [Colloq.] 


A little or young miss. 


as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


misterm 


mis-term (mis-térm’), v. ¢. [See mis-.] To term wrongly. 
mist=flow-er (mist/flou’ér), n. A North American astera- 
ceous plant, Hupatoriwm (or 
Conoclinium) celestinum, with 
cymose heads of blue flowers. 
mist-ful (mist/ful),@. Abound- 
ing in mist; misty. 
mis-think (mis-thingk’), v.; 


-thought, -thinking. [See 
mis-.| I. intr. To think 
mistakenly; also, to think 


unfavorably (obs. or archaic). 


II. tr. To think ill or un- 
favorably of. [Obs. or ar- 
chaic. | 


mist-i-ly (mis/ti-li), adv. Ina 
misty manner. 
mis-time (mis-tim’), v. ¢.; 
-timed, -timing. [See mis-.] 
To time wrongly; perform, 
say, etc., at a wrong time 
(as, to mistime a move or a 
remark); miscalculate or mis- 
state the time of (an action, 
etc.). 
mist-i-ness (mis/ti-nes), m. Misty condition. 
mist-less (mist/les), a. Free from mist. 
mis-tle-thrush (mis/l-thrush), m. See missel-thrush. 
mis-tle-toe (mis/l-to or miz/-), n. [AS. misteltan, < mistel, 
mistletoe, + tan, twig.] A European plant, Viscum album 
(family Loranthacez), with yellowish flowers and white ber- 
ries, growing parasitically on various trees (held in veneration 
by the Druids, 
esp. when found 
growing on the 
oak, and much 
used in Christmas 
decorations: as, 
“The mistletoe is 
still hung up in 
farm-houses and 
kitchens at Christ- 
mas; and the 
young men have 
the privilege of 
kissing the girls 
underit,” Irving’s 
“Sketch-Book,” 
Christmas Eve, 
note); also, any 
of various other 
plants of the same 
family, as Phora- 
dendron flavescens 
of the U. S. (also 
used in Christmas 
decorations). 
mis-took (mis-tuk’). Preterit of mistake. 
mis-tral (mis’tral or mis-tril’), n. [F., < Pr. mistral, 
‘master-wind,’ < L. magistralis, E. magistral.] A cold, 
dry northerly wind common in southern France and neighbor- 
ing regions. 
mis-trans-late (mis-trans-lat’), v. t.; -lated, -lating. [See 
mis-.] To translate incorrectly.— mis-trans-la/tion (-la/- 
shgn), 7. 
mis-treat (mis-trét/), v. ¢. 
treat. 
mis-tress (mis’tres), n. [OF. maistresse (F. maitresse), fem. 
of maistre, E. master?.| A woman who has authority or 
control; the female head of a household or some other 
establishment; a woman employing, or in authority over, 
servants or attendants; a female owner of a slave, or a horse, 
dog, etc.; hence, In general, a female owner or possessor (as, 
al show more mirth than I am mistress of”: Shakspere’s 
As You Like It,” i. 2. 4); also, a woman who has the power 
of controlling or disposing of something at pleasure (as, to be 
mistress of vast powers or resources); also, fig., something 
regarded as feminine which has control or supremacy (as, 


Branch of Mistletoe (Viscum album), with fruits. 
— a, longitudinal section through the male flower; 
b, the female inflorescence. 


[See mis-.] To ill-treat; mal- 
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ancient Rome, the mistress of the world); also, a female 
teacher; a schoolmistress; a woman who teaches some 
subject (as, a drawing-mistress); also, a woman who has 
mastered some art, branch of study, or the like (as, “If she 
can spin, and is mistress of plain work, so much the better”: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Nov. 20); sometimes, a 
woman who has taken a certain degree in a particular 
subject or field of study, as ata college; also, a woman who 
has command over a man’s heart, a woman beloved and 
courted, or a sweetheart (now chiefly poetic or archaic) ; 
esp., 2 woman who illicitly occupies the place of a wife; 
also, [cap.] a title of respect, prefixed to the name, or [1. c.] 
a term of address, for a woman (now archaic or prov.: cf. 
Mrs. and miss?).—mis/tress-hood (-hud), mis/tress= 
ship, 7. 
mis-tri-al (mis-tri/al),n. [See mis-.] Inlaw, a trial vitiated 
by some error; loosely, an inconclusive trial, as where the 
jury cannot agree. 
mis-trust (mis-trust’), n. [See mis-.] Lack of trust or 
confidence; distrust: as, “a curling of the upper lip, which 
inspired a feeling of mistrust” (Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 6). 
—mis-trust/, v. I. tr. To regard with mistrust; distrust; 
also, to suspect or surmise (now rare: as, “This is an accident 
of hourly proof, Which I mistrusted not,” Shakspere’s 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” ii. 1. 189). IL. intr. To be 
distrustful. —mis-trust/er, n.—mis-trust/ful, a. Full of 
mistrust; suspicious. —mis-trust/ful-ly, adv.—mis-trust/- 
ful-ness, n.—mis-trust/less, a. Without mistrust; un- 
suspicious. 
mist-y (mis/ti), a.; compar. mistier, superl. mistiest. [AS. 
mistig.| Abounding in or clouded by mist; of the nature of 
or consisting of mist; also, appearing as if seen through 
mist; indistinct in form or outline; also, fig., obscure; vague; 
indistinct; hazy. 
mis-un-der-stand (mis-un-dér-stand’), v. ¢. or 7.; -stood, 
-standing. [See mis-.| To understand wrongly, or mis- 
apprehend; take (words, statements, etc.) in a wrong sense; 
misinterpret the words or actions of (a person).—mis-un- 
der-stand/ing, n. Failure to understand; mistake as to 
meaning; also, disagreement or dissension; a disagreement. 
mis-us-age (mis-ti/zaj or -ti/saj), n. [See mis-.] Wrong 
or improper usage, as of words; also, ill usage; bad treat- 
ment.—miis-use’ (-tis’), ». Wrong or improper use; mis- 
application; also, ill usage.—mis-use’ (-iz’), v. t.; -used, 
-using. To use wrongly or improperly; misapply; also, to 
ili-use; maltreat.—mis-us/er! (-i/zér), n. One who misuses. 
—mis-us/er?, n. [OF. mesuser, prop. inf.: cf. user?.] In 
law, abuse of a liberty or benefit. 
mis-val-ue (mis-val/G), v. #.; -wed, -wing. [See mis-.] 
To value wrongly; misappreciate: as, “a beautiful woman 
. misvalued by a husband” (G. Meredith’s ‘Diana of 
the Crossways,” xv.).—mis-val-u-a/tion (-a/shon), n. 
mis-ven-ture (mis-ven’/tir), . [See mis-.] An unfortu- 
nate venture; a misadventure; a mischance. [Archaic.] 
mis-word (mis-wérd’), v. ¢. [See mis-.] To word wrongly. 
mis-wor-ship (mis-wér/ship), n. [See mis-.] Wrong or 
improper worship. —mis-wor’ship, v. t.; -shiped or -shipped, 
-shiping or -shipping. To worship wrongly. 
mis-write (mis-rit’), v. ¢.; pret. -wrote, pp. -written, ppr. 
-writing. [See mis-.] To write incorrectly. 
mite! (mit), n. [AS. mite = D. mit.] Any of various 
small arachnids (order Acarida) with a sac-like body, many 
of which are parasitic on plants and animals, others living 
in cheese, flour, unrefined sugar, etc. 
mite? (mit), n. [MD. mite, D. mijt; prob. = mite1.] A 
coin of very small value; a very small sum of money; also, 
a small contribution, as to some public or charitable object, 
but all that one can afford to give (in allusion to Mark, xii. 
42-44); any very small contribution, but the best one can 
offer; also, a small amount or portion (now colloq.); a jot 
or bit (now colloqg.: as, “Never suspected a mite, did he?” 
W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 15); also, a very small object; 
a very small creature (as, “‘a mite of a boy,” Dickens’s 
“Bleak House,” xv.; “a wretched little heavy-eyed mite 
sitting on the edge of a chair,” S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” xxviii.). 
mi-ter, mi-tre (mi/tér), n. [OF. F. mitre, < L. mitra, < 
Gr. ulrpa, belt, girdle, head-band, head-dress.] An ancient 
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head-band or fillet for women; also, a kind of head-dress 
formerly worn by Asiatics; also, the official head-dress of 
the ancient Jewish high priest; also, the official head-dress 
of a bishop in the Western Church, in its modern form a 
tall cap with a top deeply cleft crogs- 
wise, the outline of the front and 
back resembling that of a pointed 
arch; also, a miter-joint, or the 
abutting surface or bevel on either 
of the pieces joined.—mi/ter, mi/- 
tre, v.; -tered, -tred, -tering, -tring. 
I. tr. To bestow a miter upon, or 
raise to a rank entitled to it; also, 
to join with a miter-joint; make a 
miter-joint in; cut to a miter. IL, 
intr. To meet in a miter-joint.— 
mi/ter=box, mi/tre=box, n. A 
box or apparatus for use in cutting 
miters; esp., a narrow box or trough 
the two opposite sides of which 
have vertical kerfs for guiding a Bishop's 
saw at the proper angle to cut for 
miter-joints pieces placed in the box.—mi/tered, mi’tred, 
p.a. Wearing, or entitled or privileged to wear, a miter 
(as, a mitered abbot, an abbot who has the privilege of using 
the miter and other insignia, and exercising certain of the 
functions, of a bishop); ruled by a mitered abbot (as, a mi- 
tered abbey); also, shaped like a bishop’s miter, or having 
a miter-shaped apex; also, joined with a miter-joint; cut to 
a miter.—mi/ter=joint, mi’tre=joint, ,~ 
m. A joint in which the plane of the 
abutting surfaces bisects the angle (prop- 
erly 90°) formed by the abutting pieces. — a 
mi/ter=shell, mi/tre=shell, mn. The 
fusiform shell of any gastropod of the 
genus Mitra or the family Mitride, 
mostly of warm seas: so called from the shape of the 
spire.—mi/ter-wort, mi/tre-wort (-wért), 
m. Any of the low herbs which constitute 
the saxifragaceous genus Mitella: so called 
from the capsule, which resembles a bishop’s 
miter. 
mith-ri-date (mith/ri-dat), n. 
[ML. mithridatum, < L. Mith- 
ridates, name of a king of Pon- 
tus who is said to have in- 
vented a universal antidote, 
and to have rendered himself 
immune to poisons by the 
method called ‘mithridatism.”] (iii 3 J 
In old phar., an electuary of | Bib grag 
many ingredients, supposed to (iy gig 
serve as a universal antidote 
or preservative against poison. 
—mith-ri-dat/ic (-dat/ik), a. 
—mith/ri-dat-ism (-da-tizm), 
n. The production of immu- 
nity against the action of a 
poison by taking the poison in 
gradually increased doses; the 
immunity thus acquired. 
mit-i-ga-ble (mit’i-ga-bl), a. ra 
mit-i-gate (mit/i-gat), v.; -gated, -gating. [L. mitigatus, pp. 
of mitigare, < mitis, mild, + agere, drive, GO: Latin elo 
make milder or more gentle, soften, or mollify (a person, the 
mind, etc.: now rare); also, to lessen in force or intensity 
(wrath, harshness, severity, etc.); assuage (pain or grief); 
moderate the severity of (anything distressing: as, an) 6 
prayed to the Lord to mitigate a calamity which seemed to 
me past the capacity of man to remedy,” Galt’s “‘Annals of 
the Parish,” xlix.); make more bearable; temper; moderate; 
sometimes, to lessen the gravity of (an offense). II. . 
To become milder; moderate in severity.—mit-i-ga'tion 
(-ga’shon), n. [L. mitigatio(n-).] The act of mitigating, or 
the state of being mitigated; also, something ENNIS) 
or lessens severity. —mit/i-ga-tive (-g4-tiv), mit’i-ga-to-ry 
(to-ri), a. Tending to mitigate.— mit/i-ga-tor (-ga-tor), 7. 
mi-tis (mi/tis), a. and. [L. mitis, 


Miter. 
type of the r4th century. 


— French 


a, Miter-joint. 


Miter-shells. — a, Mitra vulpecula; 
b, Mitra episcopalis. 


That may be mitigated. 
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to a malleable iron (‘mitis metal,’ or ‘mitis’) produced by 

fusing wrought-iron with a small amount of aluminium, the 
aluminium rendering the product fluid enough to cast. 

mi-to-sis (mi-td/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. piros, a thread.] 

In biol., the usual (indirect) method of cell-division, charac- 
terized typically by the resolving of the chromatin of the 
nucleus into a thread-like form, which separates into seg- 
ments or chromosomes, each of which in turn separates 
longitudinally into two parts, one part of each chromosome 
being retained in each of two new cells resulting from the 
original cell. Cf. amitosis.—mi-tot/ic (-tot/ik),a. Pertain- 
ing to or characterized by mitosis.—mi-tot/i-cal-ly, adv. 

mi-traille (mé-tri-y’), n. [F., < OF. mitaille, < mite, 
small coin.] Small missiles or projectiles, as pieces of iron, 
fired in masses from a cannon, etc.—mi-trail-leur (-tra- 
yer), m. [F.,masc.] A mitrailleuse, or a man who operates 
one.—mi-trail-leuse (-tri-yéz), n. [F., fem.] A breech- 
loading machine-gun for firing small projectiles with great 
rapidity; esp., a gun of this type with a number of barrels 

fitted together, introduced into the French army about 1868. 

mi-tral (mi/tral), a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a miter; 
in anat., noting or pertaining to a valve in the heart which 
prevents the blood in the left ventricle from returning to 
the left auricle. 

mi-tre (mi/tér), etc. See miter, etc. 

mitt (mit), n. [Short for mitten.] A mitten; also, a kind of 
long glove extending only to, or slightly over, the fingers, 
worn by women; in baseball, a kind of glove having the side 
next the palm of the hand protected by a large, thick mitten- 
like pad. 

mit-ten (mit/n), ». [OF. F. mitaine; origin uncertain. ] 
A kind of hand-covering inclosing the four fingers together 
and the thumb separately; also, a mitt (kind of long glove); 
also, pl., boxing-gloves (slang).—to get (or give) the 
mitten, to be rejected (or reject), as a lover.—mit/tened, a. 
Covered with or wearing mittens: as, “men, furred and 
mittened” (Jack London’s “‘Call of the Wild,” vi.). 

mit-ti-mus (mit/i-mus), n. [L., ‘we send.’] In law, a 
warrant of commitment to prison; also, a writ for removing 
a suit or a record from one court to another. 

mit-y (mi/ti), a2. Containing mites, as cheese. 

mix (miks), v. [First in mixed, pp., for older miat, < L. 
mixtus, pp. of miscere, mix; akin to Gr. pryvbvar, Skt. 
mig-, mix.] I. t. To put together (substances or things, 
or one substance or thing with another) in one mass or 
assemblage with more or less thorough diffusion of the con- 
stituent elements among one another (as, to mix wine and 
water, or water with wine; to miz the ingredients for a cake); 
put in as an added element or ingredient (as, mix a little 
soda into the flour); form by combining ingredients (as, to 
mix bread; to mix mortar); also, in general, to combine, 
unite, or join (as, to mix business and pleasure; “You mix 
your sadness with some fear,’’ Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” 
v. 2. 46); associate, as in company, intercourse, or relations 
(as, “The holy seed is mired with the strange people of the 
land”: 1 Esdras, viii. 70); often, to put together indis- 
criminately or confusedly, jumble, or confuse (often with wp). 
II. intr. To become mixed (as, oil and water will not mix); 
also, to associate, as in company or intercourse (as, “It 
would be very disagreeable to me to mix in the sort of com- 
pany this place affords”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xliv.). 
—mix, n. A mixing, or a mixed condition; esp., a muddle 
or mess (colloq.).—mix/a-ble, a. Capable of being mixed. 
—mixed, p. a. Put together or formed by mixing; com- 
posed of different constituents or elements (as, a mized tea; 
a mixed chorus, of both male and female voices; a mixed 
character); of different kinds combined (as, mixed candies; 
mixed emotions); comprising persons of different classes, 
status, character, opinions, etc. (as, mixed society; a mixed 
company); mentally confused (colloq.).—mixed metaphor. 
See under metaphor.—mixed number, a number consist- 
ing of a whole number and a fraction, as 44.—mixed/ly, adv. 
—mixed/ness, n. 

mix-en (mik/sn), n. [AS. mizen, < meox, dung.] A dung- 
hill; a heap of refuse. [Archaic or prov. Eng.] 

mix-er (mik/sér), n. One who or that which mixes; also, a 
person with reference te capacity for entering sociably into 


mild.] A name applied intercourse with others (slang: as, a good mzzer). 


zh; o, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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mix-o-bar-bar-ic (mik/sd-bar-bar/ik),a. [Gr. prEoBdpBapos, 
< puto-, repr. peyrbvar, mix, + BapBapos, barbarous. | 
Partly barbaric; barbaric with an admixture of character- 
istics due to civilized (esp. Greek) influences. i 

mix-ti-lin-e-ar (miks-ti-lin’é-dr), a. . mixtus, mixed, + 
linea, line.] Consisting of both straight and curved lines. 

mix-ture (miks/tir), n. [L. mixtura, < mascere: see mix. | 
The act of mixing, or the state of being mixed; also, a prod- 
uct of mixing; an assemblage of ingredients mixed together 
but not chemically combined; a fabric woven of yarns com- 
bining various colors (as, a heather mixture: see under 
heather); any combination of differing elements, kinds, 
qualities, etc. (as, “He showed a curious mixture of eagerness 
and terror”: Parkman’s ‘Oregon Trail,” vii.); also, an added 
element or ingredient; an admixture. 

mix-up (miks/up), . A confused state of things; a muddle; 
a tangle; also, a fight. [Colloq.] 

miz-en (miz/n), etc. See mrzzen, etc. 

mi-zer (mi’zér), n. See miser?. 

Miz-pah (miz/pi). [From Mizpah (Heb., lit. ‘watch-tower’), 
a name given to the heap of stones bearing witness to the 
covenant of Jacob and Laban.] A word used allusively, 
as when inscribed on a ring given to a friend, to recall the 
words of Laban in making a covenant with Jacob: “The 
Lord watch between me and thee, when we are absent one 
from another” (Gen. xxxi. 49). 

miz-zen (miz/n), n. [F. misaine, < It. mezzana, prop. 
fem. of mezzano, middle, < L. medianus, E. median?.] 
Naut., the aftermost fore-and-aft sail of a three-masted vessel, 
set abaft the mizzenmast; the sail on the mizzenmast of a 
ketch, yawl, or the like; also, a mizzenmast.—miz/zen- 
mast (-mast), n. Naut., the aftermost mast of a three- 
masted vessel; in a ketch, yawl, or the like, the mast nearest 
the stern.—miz/zen-top (-top), n. Naut., a platform at 
the head of the lower mizzenmast.—miz’zen-top-gal/lant- 
mast (-top-gal/ant-mast, naut. -to-gal/ant-mast), n. Naut., 
the mast next above the mizzentopmast.—miz-zen-top/- 
mast (-top/mast), n. Navt., the mast next above the lower 
mizzenmast. 

miz-zle! (miz/]), v. 7.; -zled, -zling. [Origin obscure.] To 
disappear suddenly; run off; decamp: as, “Bealby had not 
‘mizzled,’ although he was conspicuously not in evidence 
about the camp” (H. G. Wells’s ‘““Bealby,” iv.). [Slang.] 

miz-zle? (miz/l), v. 7.; -zled, -zling. [Late ME. miselle 
LG. miseln.| To rain in very fine drops; drizzle. [Now 
prov. or colloq.|—miz/zle?, n. A fine rain; a drizzle; a 
thick mist. [Now prov. or colloq.]|—miz/zly, a. Drizzly; 
misty. [Now prov. or colloq. | 

mne-mon-ic (né-mon/ik), a. [Gr. urnpovixds, < pvquwr, 
mindful, < wvacPa, remember: see mind?.] Assisting, or in- 
tended to assist, the memory; also, pertaining to mnemonics 
or to memory.—mne-mon/ics, n. The art of improving 
or developing the memory; also, a system of precepts and 
tules to assist or improve the memory.—mne-mo-nist 
(né’m6-nist), m. One versed in mnemonics. 

mne-mo-tech-ny (né/m6-tek-ni), . [Gr. urjun, memory, 
++ réxvn, art.] The art of improving or developing the mem- 

ory; mnemonics.—mne-mo-tech/nic, a. 

mo (m6), adv., n., and a. [AS. ma, akin to mara, E. more.] 
More. [Obs. or prov. ] 

«mo (-m6). [L. -mo, abl. of -mus, termination of ordinal 
numerals.] The final syllable of certain terms of Latin 
origin, as duodecimo, sextodecimo, denoting the number of 
leaves into which a sheet of paper is folded in book-making, 
sometimes appended to an English numeral or to the Arabic 
figures, as in twelvemo or 12mo (also 12°), sizteenmo or 16mo 
(also 16°). 

mo-a (md6/a), n. [Maori.] Any of various extinct, flight- 
less, chiefly large birds of New Zealand, constituting the 
family Dinornithidx, allied to the apteryx but resembling 
an ostrich in general appearance. See cut in next column. 

Ilo-ab-ite (m6/a-bit). [Said to be descended and named from 
Moab, one of the sons of Lot: see Gen. xix. 37.] Ln. A 
member of a people of ancient Palestine inhabiting a district 
called (like the people themselves) Moab, east of the Dead 
Sea and the river Jordan. IL. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Moabites.—Moabite stone, a slab of black basalt bearing 
an inscription in Hebrew-Phenician characters, which records 
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mobilize 


the victories of Mesha, king of Moab, over the Israelites. 
It was discovered in 1868, and 
is the oldest known monument 
(9th century B.c.) of the Semitic 
alphabet. —Mo-ab-it-ic (m6-a- 
bit/ik), Mo-ab-it-ish (m6/a-bi- 
tish), a. 
moan (m6n), 7. [ME. mone, 
prob. from an unrecorded AS. 
noun whence also AS. m#nan, 
complain of, lament, E. mean4.] 
Complaint or lamentation 
(archaic: as, to make moan, 
or make one’s moan); also, a 
prolonged, low, inarticulate 
sound uttered from or as if 
from physical or mental suf- 
fering; hence, any similar sound 
(as, the moan of the wind; 
“the moan of doves in imme- 
morial elms,” Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” vii. 206).—moan, 
Os, i ie 


Skeleton of Moa, or Dinornis. — 
To lament or be- Museum of Natural History, New 


moan (as, to moan one’s fate); iia 

also, to utter in lamentation. II. intr. To make lament 
(archaic); also, to utter moans, as of pain or grief; make 
any sound suggestive of such moans (said of the wind, 
sea, trees, etc.).—moan/ing-ly, adv. 

moat (mot), 7. [ME. mote, moat, also earlier mound, < 
OF. mote (F. motte), mound, eminence; prob. from Teut.] 
A deep, wide trench surrounding a fortified place, as a town 
or a castle, and usually filled with water.—moat, v.t. To 
surround with or as with a moat: as, ‘“The faubourg, being 
walled and moated, could be taken only by escalade or 
battery” (Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 4). 

mob! (mob), n. [Origin uncertain.] A mob-cap. 


mob? (mob), n. [Short for L. mobile vulgus, the movable 
common people, the excitable or changeable multitude-] 
The common mass of people, or the populace or multitude 
(as, ‘He was a well-known character in town, and much in 
favour with the mob’: Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” xlvi.); 
often, the disorderly or riotous rabble, as in public disturb- 
ances (as, “The mob is man voluntarily descending to the 
nature of the beast”: Emerson’s “Essays,” Compensation); 
hence, a disorderly or riotous assemblage of persons; a 
crowd bent on or engaged in lawless violence; any tumultu- 
ous or noisy crowd; in general (and often disparagingly), 
a promiscuous assemblage or aggregation of persons, animals, 
or things; a crowd; a multitude; also, a gang of thieves or 
pickpockets, or a member of one (slang, Eng.).—mob2, v. t.; 
mobbed, mobbing. To beset as a mob does; crowd round 
tumultuously, as from rude curiosity or with hostile intent; 
attack with riotous violence; also, to drive or force (from, 
into, etc.) by such action.—mob/bish, a. Mob-like; 
vulgar; riotous.—mob/bist, n. A member of a mob. 
mob=cap (mob/kap), n. A large, full cap fitting down over 
the ears, formerly much worn indoors by 
women. Ld 
mo-bile (md/bil), a. [OF. F. mobile, < L. 4 
mobilis, < movere, E. move.| Movable, or & 
moving readily; capable of easy and rapid 
movement, as a military force; flowing freely, 
as a liquid; changing easily in expression, 
as features; fig., quickly responding to im- 
pulses, emotions, etc., as the mind; facile; 
versatile.—mo-bil-i-ty (m6-bil/i-ti), n. [F. 
mobilité, < L. mobilitas.] The quality of 
being mobile; ability or readiness to move 
or change. —mo-bi-liz-a-ble (m6/bi-li-za-bl), 
a. Capable of being mobilized.—mo/bi-li- 
za/tion (-li-za/shon), n. [F. mobilisation.] The process of 
mobilizing, or the state of being mobilized; specif., the put- 
ting of troops, war-vessels, etc., into readiness for active ser- 
vice. —mo/bi-lize (-liz), v.; -lized, -lizing. [F. mobiliser, < 
mobile.] 1. tr. To render mobile; put into motion, cir- 
culation, or active use (as, to mobilize the wealth of a coun- 
try); specif., to put (troops, war-vessels, etc.) into readiness 
for active service; assemble and prepare for action in war; 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, 
Glect, agQny, intj, nite; (obscured) errant, operj, ardent, actor, 
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moble 


sometimes, to organize or adapt (industries etc.) for i 
to the government in time of war. Il. intr. cies 
moiliaton ar untr. To undergo 

mob-le (mob/l), v. #.; -led, -ling. [Cf mobt.] To muff 
as in a hood or shawl. See Shakspere’s “Etemice i y 
525. [Obs. or prov. Eng. ] ee 

mob-oc-ra-cy (mob-ok/ra-si), m.; pl. -cies (-siz). [See 
-cracy.| Rule by the mob; political control by a mob; 
also, the mob as a ruling class.—mob/o-crat (-d-krat), n. 
[See -crat.] One who advocates mobocracy; also, a leader 
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q of eS mob; a demagogue.—mob-o-crat/ic, mob-o-crat/i- 
cal, a. 

4 1 

_ mobs-man (mobz/man), n.; pl. -men. One of a mob or 
crowd; also, a_ stylishly : 


dressed pickpocket, usually 
one of a gang (slang, Eng.). 

moc-ca-sin (mok/a-sin), 7. 
([N. Amer. Ind.] A_ shoe 
made entirely of soft leather, 
as deerskin, worn by the 
American Indians and hence ¢ 
by others; also, a venomous 
snake, Ancistrodon piscivo- 
rus, of the southern U. S., found in or near water (‘water- 
moccasin’) ; 
a similar 
snake, A. 
atrofuscus, 
found on 
dry land. 
—moc’ca- 
sined, a. 
Shod with 
moccasins. 
—moc’ca- 
sin=flow’- 
er, n. A 
cypripe- 
‘dium or la- 
dy’s-slip- 
‘per. 

Mo-cha 
(md’ka), n. 
[From Mo- 
cha (Mokha), seaport of Arabia near the mouth of the Red 
Sea.] [Also J. c.] A choice variety of coffee, originally 
coming from Mocha, Arabia. 

mock (mok), v. [OF. F. moquer; origin uncertain.] I. ér. 
To assail or treat with ridicule or derision (as, ‘Little chil- 
dren .. . mocked him, and said... Go up, thou bald 
head”: 2 Kings, ii. 23); deride; now, commonly, to ridicule 
by mimicry of action or speech; mimic derisively; sometimes, 
merely, to mimic, imitate, or counterfeit (chiefly poetic: 
as, “Prepare To see the life as lively mock’d as ever Still 
sleep mock’d death,” Shakspere’s “Winter’s Tale,” v. 3. 19); 
also, to defy, or set at naught (chiefly fig.: as, “health that 
mocks the doctor’s rules,” Whittier’s ““Barefoot Boy”); also, 
to deceive, delude, or disappoint (as, ‘Mind is a light which 
the Gods mock us with, To lead those false who trust it”: 
M. Arnold’s “Empedocles on Etna,” i. 2). IL. inir. To use 
ridicule or derision; scoff; jeer: often with at.—mock. I. n. 
A mocking or derisive action or speech; mockery or derision; 
also, something mocked or derided; an object of derision; 
also, imitation, or an imitation or counterfeit. II. a. Being 
an imitation or having merely the semblance of something; 
counterfeit; sham; false: as, a mock battle; mock modesty. 
—mock moon. Same as paraselene.—mock sun. Same 
as parhelion.—mock turtle, a dish made of calf’s head with 
sauce and seasoning to resemble turtle; also, a soup made, 
usually of calf’s head, in imitation of turtle soup (‘mock turtle 
soup’). 

mock-a-ble (mok/a-bl), a. 
to mockery. 

mock-er peek en) e 

» specif., a mocking-bird. ; - 
Pock-er-y fGen), n.3 pl. -ies (-iz). Ridicule or derision; 
a derisive action or speech; a subject or occasion of deri- 
sion; also, imitation, or an imitation, esp. of a ridiculous 
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Moccasin. 


Water-moccasin (Ancistrodon piscivorus). 


That may be mocked; subject 


One who or that which mocks; 
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or unsatisfactory kind (as, “disdaining to be pleased with the 
provincial mockery of a court festival”: Hawthorne’s ‘‘Twice- 
Told Tales,” Lady Eleanore’s Mantle); a mere travesty, 
or mocking pretense (as, ‘The result of the trial . . . was 
another of those mockeries of justice which made the Roman 
law-courts the jest of mankind”: Froude’s “Czsar,”’ xviii.); 
hence, something absurdly or offensively inadequate or 
unfitting. 
mock=he-ro-ic (mok/hé-ro/ik). I. a. Imitating or bur- 
lesquing what is heroic, as in style, character, or action: as, 
a mock-heroic poem; mock-heroic dignity. II. n. An imita- 
tion or burlesque of what is heroic: as, “We all found it 
impossible to withstand the ludicrous mock-heroic of his face 
and tone” (Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” xxvii.).—mock/= 
he-ro/i-cal-ly, adv. 
mock-ing (mok/ing), p.a@. That mocks; deriding; mimick- 
ing or imitating; deluding.—mock/ing=bird, n. A song- 
bird, Mimus 
polyglottus, of 
the southern 
US, res 
markable for 
its imitative 
vocal powers}; 
also, any of 
various al- 
lied or simi- 
lar birds. — 
mock/ing-ly, 
adv. 
mock=or- 
ange (mok’- 
or/anj), n. 
Any of the 
shrubs constituting the genus Philadelphus, esp. P. coro- 
narius, the common cultivated syringa. See syrunga. 
mo-dal (md/dal), a. [ML. modalis.] Of or pertaining to 
mode, manner, or form; often, pertaining to mode or form 
as distinguished from substance or matter; specif., per- 
taining to mode in grammar, logic, or music.—mo-dal-i-ty 
(mG-dal/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). ML. modalitas.| The 
state of being modal; modal quality or relation; also, a 
modal attribute or circumstance.—mo/dal-ly, adv. 
mode (méd), n. [OF. F. mode, manner, way, usage, later 
vogue, fashion, < L. modus, measure, due measure, manner, 
form: see mete?, and cf. mood!.] Manner of acting or doing; 
a method; a way; also, the manner or state of existence of a 
thing; a form; also, customary or conventional usage in 
manners, dress, etc., esp. as observed by persons of fashion; 
a prevailing style or fashion; in gram., distinctive form of a 
verb indicating whether the act or state predicated is con- 
ceived as a certainty, a contingency, a command, or the like; 
any of the groups of forms of a verb serving to indicate 
this (as, the indicative, subjunctive, or imperative mode: 
also mood); in logic, the form of a proposition with reference 
to the necessity, contingency, possibility, or impossibility 
of its content; also, any of the various forms of valid syllo- 
gisms (see mood!); in music, any of various arrangements 
of the diatonic tones of an octave, differing from one 
another in the order of the whole steps and half-steps. 
mod-el (mod’el). [F. modéle, < It. modello, dim. < L. 
modus, E. mode.| 1. n. A standard for imitation or com- 
parison; a pattern; an exemplar; also, a set of plans for a 
building}; also, a representation, generally in miniature, 
to show the construction or serve as a copy of something; 
fig., an exact likeness (as, “I had my father’s signet in my 
purse, Which was the model of that Danish seal,” Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” v. 2. 50: now colloq. or prov.); also, an image in 
clay, wax, or the like, to be reproduced in more durable 
material; also, a person or thing that serves as an artist’s 
pattern for a work of painting, etc. (as, “Nearly every individ- 
ual of their number might have been taken for a sculptor’s 
model”: Hi. Melville’s “Typee,” xxiv.); a person who poses 
for artists and art-students; hence, one employed to put on 
articles of apparel to display them to customers; also, mode 
of structure or formation (as, ‘““The ship was of a model 
such as I had never seen”: G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” v.); 
a typical form or style. II. a. Serving as a model; also, 
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Mocking-bird (Mimus polyglottus). 


ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


zh; o, F. cloche; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


model 


worthy to serve as a model; exemplary.—mod/el, v.; -eled 
or -elled, -eling or -elling. 1.tr. To form or plan according 
to a model; also, to give shape or form to; fashion; esp., to 
fashion in clay, wax, or the like; also, to make a model or 
representation of. I¥. intr. To make models; esp., to 
produce designs in some plastic material; also, to assume a 
typical or natural appearance, or an appearance of natural 
relief, as the parts of a drawing in progress.—mod/el-er, 
mod/el-ler, n.—mod/el-ing, mod/el-ling, n. The act or 
art of one who models; the production of designs in some 
plastic material, as for reproduction in a more durable 
material; the representation of solid form, as in sculpture; 
the bringing of surfaces into proper relief, as in carving; the 
rendering of the appearance of relief, as in painting. 
mod-er-ate (mod’e-rat), v.; -ated, -ating. [L. moderatus, 
pp. of moderart, moderare, keep within bounds, regulate, < 
modus, measure, E. mode.] 1. tr. To reduce the excessive- 
ness of (as, “He . . . did what he could to moderate the grief 
of his friend’”’: Trollope’s “Warden,” iii.); render less violent, 
severe, intense, or rigorous; also, to preside over or at, as a 
deliberative body or a public meeting; also, to decide as 
an arbitratorf. II. intr. To become less violent, severe, 
intense, or rigorous (as, “The storm moderated”: Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” v.); also, to act as moderator; preside; 
also, to mediate between parties}.—mod/er-ate Cee 
I. a. Kept or keeping within due bounds; not extreme, 
excessive, or intense; restrained; temperate; also, of medium 
quantity, extent, etc. (as, ‘He took a moderate profit on 
what he sold’’: Galt’s ‘Annals of the Parish,” xxxix.); hence, 
mediocre; also, of or pertaining to moderates, as in politics 
or religion. II. nm. One who is moderate in opinion or 
action, or opposed to extreme views and courses, esp. in 
politics or religion.—mod/er-ate-ly, adv.—mod/er-ate- 
ness, n.—mod-er-a/tion (-e-ra/shon), n. [L. modera- 
tio(n-).| The act of moderating; also, the state or quality 
of being moderate; due restraint; avoidance of extremes; 
freedom from excess; temperance.—mod/er-at-ism (-e- 
ra-tizm), n. The principles or practices of a moderate 
party; adherence to these.—mod/er-at-ist, n. 
mod-e-ra-to (mod-e-ri’td), a. [It.] In music, moderate; 
in moderate time. 
mod-er-a-tor (mod/e-ra-tor), ». [L.] One who or that 
which moderates; esp., a presiding officer, as over an ecclesi- 
astical body in the Presbyterian Church; also, an arbitrator; 
a mediator.—mod/er-a-tor-ship, n. 
mod-ern (mod/érn). [F. moderne, < LL. modernus, < L. 
modo, just now, just, only, orig. abl. of modus, measure, E. 
mode.| %.a. Of or pertaining to present and recent time; 
not ancient or remote in time; also, characteristic of present 
and recent time; not antiquated or obsolete; also, familiart, 
commonplacef, or tritet (as, “The justice . . . Full of wise 
saws and modern instances”: Shakspere’s “As You Like 
It,” ii. 7. 156). IE. ». A person of modern times; also, 
one whose views and tastes are modern.—mod/ern-ism, 7. 
A modern usage or characteristic; also, modern character; 
modern tendencies; sympathy with what is modern; specif., 
a tendency or movement in modern thought characterized 
by the use of independent critical methods in dealing with 
theological questions, and having as its object the harmo- 
nizing of the teachings of Christianity with modern intel- 
lectual requirements, which attracted attention in the 
Roman Catholic Church in the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury, and was condemned by Pope Pius X. in 1907, and 
which has since attained importance in Protestant churches 
in conflict with fundamentalism.—mod/ern-ist. I. m. One 
who follows or favors modern ways, tendencies, etc.; specif., 
one who advocates the study of modern subjects in preference 
to the ancient classics; also, an adherent of modernism 
in theological questions. IX. a. Pertaining to modernists 
or modernism.—mod-ern-is/tic, a.—mo-der-ni-ty (md- 
dér’ni-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The quality of being modern; 
also, something modern.—mod/ern-ize (-iz), v.;  -ized, 
-izing. 1. tr. To render modern; give a modern character 
or appearance to. IE. intr. To become modern; adopt 
modern ways, views, etc.; specif., to hold modernist views 
in theology.—mod/ern-i-za/tion (-i-zi/shgn), n.—mod/- 
ern-ly, adv.—mod/ern-ness, n. 
mod-est (mod/est), a. [F. modeste, < L. modestus, keeping 
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mod-i-cum (mod/i-kum), 7. 


mod-i-fi-a-ble (mod/i-fi-a-bl), a. 


mod-i-fi-ca-tion (mod’i-fi-ka/shon), 7. 


mod-i-fy (mod/i-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. 


mo-di-o-lus (m6-di/9-lus), n.; pl. 


mod-ish (md/dish), a. In accord- 


mo-di-us (md/di-us), n.; pl. -dit (-di-i). 


mod-u-lar (mod/i-lar), a. 


modulate 


due measure, moderate, unassuming, modest, < modus, 
measure, E. mode.] Having or showing a moderate or 
humble estimate of one’s merits, importance, achievements, 
etc. (as, “a modest unpretending young man,” Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xxi.; a modest account of one’s exploits); 
pleasingly free from vanity, egotism, boastfulness, or great 
pretensions; also, having or showing a nice regard for the 
decencies of behavior, speech, dress, etc.; delicate or decent; 
pure in thought and conduct; also, free from ostentation or 
showy extravagance (as, a modest dwelling or equipage; 
“Those who visited me in a modest way, I received,” Smol- 
lett’s “Humphry Clinker,’ Oct. 11); simple or unpreten- 
tious; also, moderate, or not extreme, excessive, or exagger- 
ated (as, a modest estimate or statement).—mod/est-ly, 
adv.—mod/es-ty (-es-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). [F. modestie, 
< L. modestia.] The quality of being modest; freedom from 
vanity, boastfulness, etc. (as, ‘Few ‘letters home’ of success- 
ful men or women display the graces of modesty and self- 
forgetfulness”: H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxviil. 
§ 3); nice regard for decency of behavior, speech, dress, 
etc.; purity of thought and conduct; unostentatiousness 
or simplicity; moderation; also, a modesty-piece.— 
mod/es-ty=piece, n. A piece or article of lace, net, em- 
broidered muslin, or the like, worn by women over the bosom 
with a low-cut or open bodice. Also called modesty-bit. 

[L., neut. of modicus, moder- 
ate, < modus, measure, E. mode.] A moderate or small 
quantity; a limited amount: as, a modicum of wealth. 
Capable of being modified. 
—mod/i-fi-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), mod/i-fi-a-ble-ness, 7. 

[F. modification, < 
L. modificatio(n-).] The act of modifying, or the state of be- 
ing modified; limitation or qualification; partial alteration; 
also, a modified form; a variety. —mo@/i-fi-ca-tive (-k4-tiv), 
mod /i-fi-ca-to-ry (-ka-td-ri), a. Serving to modify. 

LOF. F. modifier, < 
L. modificare, modificari, set limits to, < modus, measure, + 
facere, make.] To reduce in degree; moderate; qualify; 
also, to change somewhat the form or qualities of; alter 
somewhat; in gram., to limit or qualify the meaning of; 
in philol., to change (a vowel) by umlaut.—mod/i-fi-er 
(-fi-ér), n. 


mo-dil-lion (m6-dil/yon), n. [It. modiglione: cf. L. mutu- 


lus, E. mutule.] In arch., one of a series of ornamental 
blocks or brackets placed under the corona of a cornice 
in the Corinthian and other or- 
ders, or similarly used in me- 
dieval and modern styles. 


-li (li). [NL., <. L. modiolus, 
dim. of modiuws, measure for grain, 
< modus, measure, E. mode. | 
In anat., the central conical axis 
round which the cochlea of the 
ear winds. —mo-di/o-lar (-lir), a. 


ance with the mode or prevailing 
fashion; fashionable; stylish: as, 
“a nurse, in a modish Paris cap” 
(Hood’s “Miss Kilmansegg,”? 221).—mod/ish-ly, adv.— 
mod/ish-ness, 7. 


Romanesque Modillion. 


mo-diste (m6-dést), n. [F., < mode, fashion: see mode.] 


A maker of or dealer in articles of fashionable attire, esp. 
women’s gowns, millinery, etc. 

[L., < modus, 
measure, E. mode.]| An ancient Roman dry measure, 
equal to about a peck; hence, a tall cylindrical head-dress 
worn by certain divinities as represented in ancient art. See 
cut on following page. 

Of or pertaining to a module or 
a modulus. 


mod-u-late (mod/i-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. [L. modulatus, 


pp. of modulari, measure, regulate, modulate, < modulus: 
see module.] I. tr. To regulate by or adjust to a certain 
measure or proportion; vary conformably; temper; soften; 
tone down; specif., to attune to a certain pitch or key; 
vary or inflect in tone; alter or adapt (the voice) fittingly 
in utterance (as, ‘He had a really noble voice, which he 
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remove. 


Modulation 


se6 Kinglake’s “Eothen,” 
xvilil.); also, to , 


sing or intone 
(a song, etc.); 
specif., in wireless 
teleph., to cause 
the amplitude or 
- intensity of (the 
continuous oscil- 
lations or high- 
frequency current 
in a radio sending 
apparatus) to 
vary in accord- 
ance with the 
sound-waves pro- 
duced by the voice 
or the like, the 
effect of one 
sound-wave being 
spread over a 
considerable num- 
ber of the oscil- 
lations, and the 
process being ac- 
complished di- 
rectly or indi- 
rectly by means of Modius. — Head of statuette of Proserpine, found 
a telephone trans- SCatauz: 
mitter or microphone; cause (electric waves) to vary by pro- 
ducing them from such oscillations. II. intr. In music, to 
pass from one key to another in the course of a piece. 
—mod-u-la/tion (-la/shon), n. [OF. F. modulation, < L. 
modulatio(n-).| The act or an act of modulating, or the 
state of being modulated; specif., in music, transition from 
one key to another in the course of a piece.—mod/u-la- 
tive (-l4-tiv), mod/u-la-to-ry (-td-ri), a. Serving to modu- 
late.—mod/u-la-tor (-ld-tor), m. One who or that which 
modulates; specif., in wireless teleph., a device for mod- 
ulating the continuous oscillations or high-frequency cur- 
rent of a radio sending apparatus. 
mod-ule (mod/il), x. [L. modulus, dim. of modus, measure, 
E. mode.| Measure}; also, a representation, image, or 
model on a small scalej; also, a mere imaget; also, a 
standard or unit for measuring; in arch., the size of some 
part, as the semidiameter of a column at the base of the 
shaft, taken as a unit of measure. 
mod-u-lus (mod/i-lus), ”.; pl. -li (li). [L.: see module.] 
In physics, etc., a quantity expressing the measure of some 
function, property, or the like, esp. under conditions whose 
measure is unity. 
mo-dus (m6/dus), n. [L.: see mode.] Mode; manner or 
method of procedure.—modus operandi (op-e-ran/di). 
[L.] Mode of operating or working.—modus vivendi 
(vi-ven/di). [L.] Mode of living; way of getting along; 
a temporary arrangement between persons or parties pend- 
ing a settlement of matters in debate. 
moe (m6), adv., n., and a. See mo. 
Moe-ra (mé/rii), n.; pl. Mere (-1é). 
sonification of potpa, part, lot, fate.] In 
goddess of fate; pl., the Fates. i ; 
Mce-so-goth (mé/sd-goth), m. One of a Gothic tribe which 
settled in Meesia, an ancient Roman province corresponding 
nearly to modern Bulgaria and Serbia. -Me-so-goth/ic, a. 
mo-fette (mo-fet’), n. [F., < It. mofetta, < L. mephitis, 
noxious exhalation.] A noxious emanation, consisting chiefly 
of carbon dioxide, escaping from the earth in regions of nearly 
extinct volcanic activity; also, one of the openings or fissures 
from which this emanation issues. et 
mo-fus-sil (m6-fus/il), n. [Ar. mufaggal, < faggaia, divide, 
separate.] In India, the rural or provincial localities of a 
district as distinguished from the chief station; the country. 
mog (mog), v.; mogged, mogging. [Origin obscure.] 1. inér. 
To move on; depart; decamp; also, to move along slowly 
but steadily; jog. [Prov.] IL. tr. To cause to move; 


Prov. 
a m. [Ar. and Pers. Mughal, Mongol.] 


Mo-gul (m6-gul’) 
A Reine ae Mongolian; esp., one of the Mongol con- 


[L., < Gr. Moipa, per- 
Gr. myth., the 
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querors of Hindustan in the 16th century, or of their descend- 
ants; also [/. c.], a type of locomotive for hauling heavy 
trains. —the Great (or Grand) Mogul, or the Mogul, the 
emperor of the Mongol empire of Hindustan, or empire of 
Delhi, which at one time included most of Hindustan (the 
last nominal emperor having been deposed in 1857); fig. 
[also 1. c.], any great or pretentious personage. —Mo-gul/, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Moguls, or the Mongol empire of 
Hindustan: as, Mogul architecture (the style of Moham- 
medan architecture evolved and carried out by the Mogul 
emperors in India, from the 16th to the 19th century: see 
cut at taj). 
mo-hair (md/har), n. [Ar. mukhayyar.] A lustrous fabric 
made of the hair of the Angora goat, or (partly or wholly) 
of some substitute for it; also, the hair, or yarn made from it. 
Mo-ham-med-an (m6-ham/e-dan). E. a. Of or pertaining 
to the Arabian prophet Mohammed (570?-632), or the 
religious system founded by him. If. n. A follower of 
Mohammed; a believer in his religion.—Mo-ham/med-an- 
ism, n. The Mohammedan religion; Islam.—Mo-ham/- 
med-an-ize, v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make Mohammedan; 
convert or conform to Mohammedanism. 
Mo-har-ram (mo6-hur/um), n. See Muharram. 
mo-ho (m6/ho), ». [Hawaiian.] Any bird of the genus 
Moho, comprising honey-eaters peculiar to the Hawaiian 
Islands, having a blackish 
plumage with yellow pec- 
toral tufts which were for- 
merly used to adorn the 
cloaks of the native chiefs. 
IWo-hock (md/hok), n. [= 
Mohawk, Indian of the tribe 
so) called; of IN. Y., etc] 
One of a class of ruffians, 
often aristocrats, who in- 
fested the streets of Lon- 
don at night early in the 
18th century. 
mo-hur (m6/hér), n. [Pers. 
muhr, seal, gold coin.] A 
gold coin of British India, 
no longer coined, worth 
about $7.00: usually called 
gold mohur. 
moi-der, moi-ther (moi’- 
dér, moi/fHér),v.é. [Origin 
obscure.] To confuse; 
bother or worry; fatigue. 
[erov.  Enesslrsand 
Seal 
moi-dore (moi/dor), n. 
[Pg. moeda d’ouro, ‘coin of gold.’] 
Portugal, — 
which was y 
current in 
England in / 
the 18th /: 
century, 
and was 
equivalent 
to about 
$6.50. 
moi-e-ty 
(moi/e-ti), 
n.; pl. -ties 4 
(-tiz). [OF. moitie, meitie (F. moitié), < LL. medietas, 
half, L. middle point, < L. medius, middle.] A half (as, 
“War, pestilence, and famine, had consumed . . . the movety 
of the human species”: Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” x.); also, an indefinite portion (as, 
“T have seen what but a small moiety of the world... 
has seen”: H. Kingsley’s “(Geoffry Hamlyn,” xxv.). 
moil (moil), ». [OF. moillier (F. mouiller), wet, moisten, < 
L. mollis, soft.] I.tr. To wet; soil; daub; also, to fatigue; 
weary. [Archaic or prov.] If. intr. To work hard; toil; 
drudge; sometimes, to work in wet and mire. [Archaic or 
prov.J--moil, n. Mud; mire; defilement; a spot; also, 
toil or drudgery (as, “These feet . . . Made to tread the 


Moho (M. nobilis). 


A former gold coin of 
a 


Obverse. Reverse. 


Moidore. 
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moire 


and down in ceaseless moil”: Whittier’s 


mills of toil, U a 


“Barefoot Boy”); also, confusion, turmoil, or trouble. 
chaic or prov.]|—moil’er, 7. ; 4 
moire (mwor), . [F., < E. mohair.] A watered fabric, 
as of silk or wool; also, a watered or wave-like pattern or 
finish, as on silk or metal.—moire antique, silk watered ina 
large pattern.—moi-ré (mwo-ra). [F.] I. a. Watered, 
as silk; having a wave-like pattern. IE. n. Same as movre. 
moist (moist), a. [OF. moiste, muste (F. mote), moist, OF. 
also moldy, prob. < L. mucidus, moldy, musty: see muceid, 
and cf. musty.] Moderately or slightly wet; damp; humid, 
of the eyes, tearful; also, accompanied by or connected with 
liquid or moisture.—moist-en (moi/sn), ». I. ér. To make 
moist. IL. intr. To become moist: as, ‘“Trilby’s eyes 
moistened with tender pleasure at such a pretty compliment” 
(Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” viii.).—moist/en-er, n.—moist/ly, 
adv.—moist/ness, n.—mois-ture (mois/tir), n. [OF. 
moistour (F. moiteur).] The state or quality of being moistf, 
or moistness}; also, water or other liquid rendering anything 
moist.—mois/ture-less, a. Without moisture.—moist’y, 
a. Moist; damp. 
moi’ther, v. t. See moider. 
moke (modk), . [Origin unknown.] A donkey; also, a 
negro (U.S.). [Slang.] 
mol, mole® (mél), n. [G. mol, < molekiil, molecule.]_ In 
chem., the molecular weight of a substance expressed in 
grams; gram-molecule.—mo-lal (md/lal), mo/lar! (lar), a. 
mo-lar? (md/lir). [L. molaris, < mola, millstone: see 
mill?.| I. a. Adapted for grinding, as teeth, esp. those 
in man, with a broad biting surface, situated behind the 
bicuspids; pertaining to such teeth. IZ. n. A molar tooth. 
mo-lar? (m0/lir), a. [L. moles, mass: cf. mole?.] Per- 
taining to mass, or to a body as a whole: often contrasted 
with molecular.—mo-lar-i-ty (m6-lar/i-ti), n. 
mo-las-ses (m6-las/ez), n. [Pg. melaco or Sp. melaza, < L. 
mel, honey.] The thick, dark-colored syrup drained off 
from sugar during the process of manufacture; any of 
various similar syrups, as that produced during the refining 
of sugar, or that produced from sorghum. CE. treacle. 
mold!, mould! (mdld), n. [AS. molde = OHG. molta = 
Icel. mold = Goth. mulda, mold, dust; akin to E. meal1.] 
Loose, friable earth, esp. such as is rich in organic matter 
and favorable to the growth of plants; also, the ground or 
earth, esp. as used for a grave, or the grave itself (archaic or 
prov.); also, earth considered as the material of the human 
body (archaic: as, a man of mold, a mortal man; ‘“‘whether 
ae or men of mould,” Carlyle’s ‘Past and Present,” 
aL) 
mold?, mould? (méld),n. [ME. mowlde, appar. < mowled, 
mouled, pp. of moulen, earlier muwlen, grow moldy, akin to 
Icel. mygla, Sw. mégla, Dan. mugne, grow moldy.] A growth 
of minute fungi forming on vegetable or animal matter, 
commonly as a downy or furry coating, and associated with 
decay; also, any of the fungi that produce boo ff 
such a growth.—mold?, mould?, »v. 7. or f. 
To become or make moldy. 
mold?, mould? (mold), n. [OF. modle, 
molle (F. moule), < L. modulus, E. mod- 
ule.| A pattern, commonly a thin plate, 
as of cardboard or metal, used as a gage in 
shaping a piece of work; a templet; also, 
a hollow form or matrix for giving a par- 
ticular shape to something in a molten or 
plastic state; also, that on or about which 
something is formed or made; also, the 
shape imparted to a thing by a mold; 
hence, in general, shape or form (as, “a 
human figure, but of singular mowld and Mold (Penicillium 
of unusual deformity”: Cooper’s “Spy,” iret Eigen ee 
XXV.); sometimes, the body with reference celium; ¢, the co- 
to form or shape (poetic: as, “What doth ai 
she look on? . . . His vital presence? his corporeal mould?” 
Wordsworth’s “Laodamia,” 16); also, fig., distinctive nature, 
or native character (as, “Her mind was wholly of a different 
mould from my own,” Bulwer-Lytton’s “Pelham,” v.; “Condé, 
more ambitious and of more generous mould,” Besant’s 
“Coligny,” vii.); also, something formed in or on a mold; 
a dish of food shaped in a mold (as, a mold of jelly); 
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mol-der!, moul-der! (mél/dér), v. 


mold=loft (mdld/léft), n. 


mold-warp, mould-warp 


mold-y, mould-y (mél/di), 


‘mole 


something molded; in arch., a group of moldings.—mold3, 
mould?, v. ¢. To shape or form in or on a mold; also, to 
work into a required shape or form; shape; fig., to fashion; 
model the style or character of (as, “The strong will prevail, 
subduing and moulding the gentler”: Longfellow’s “Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” ii.); also, to produce by or as if by 
molding or shaping material; form; also, to ornament with 
moldings; in founding, to cast in a mold; also, to form a 
mold of or from, in order to make a casting.—mold/a-ble, 
mould/a-ble, a. Capable of being molded. 


mold=board (méld/bérd), n. [See mold!.] The curved 


board or metal plate in a plow, which turns over the earth 
from the furrow. 

[Appar. < mold?.] 
I. intr. To turn to dust by natural decay; crumble; waste 
away: as, “She now lies mouldering in the grave” (Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” xi.); “Her glory mouldered and did 
cease From immemorial Nineveh” (Rossetti’s ‘“Burden of 


Nineveh”). IL. tr. To cause to molder, crumble, or waste 
away. : 
mold-er?, mould-er? (mdél/dér), n. [See mold?.] One 


who molds; a maker of molds; specif., one who makes molds 
for castings in a foundry; also, in printing, one of a set of 
electrotyped plates used only for making duplicate electro- 


types. 


mold-i-ness, mould-i-ness (m6l/di-nes), n. The state of 


being moldy. 


mold-ing, mould-ing (m3él/ding), n. The act or process 


of one who or that which molds; also, something molded; 
specif., in arch., etc., a decorative variety of contour or out- 
line given to cornices, jambs, strips of woodwork, etc.; 
a shaped member introduced into a structure to afford such 
variety or decoration; also, nnn : 

yi 


shaped material in the 
form of a strip, used for : 


supporting pictures, cov- Ms 


ering electric wires, etc. 


A large room (usually a 
loft) in a shipyard, on 
the floor of which the 
lines of a ship are drawn 
in full size, in plan and 
elevation, from the de- 
signer’s drawings. 


(méld’warp), mn. [ME. € 
moldewar pe, ‘earth- 
thrower’: see mold! and 
warp.| A mole. See 
mole?. [Now Sc. and 


prov. Eng. ] 


a.; compar. moldier, 
mouldier, superl. moldiest, 
ee Cyan or 
covered with mold (as, _ Sections of Medieval Mold 

<a Dit Or bread, mouldy 1, Norman style; 2, early mega 
and black’: Godwin’s 3» decorated style; 4, perpendicular style. 
“Caleb Williams,” xxvi.); musty, as from decay or age (as, 
“A mouldy odour of aristocracy lingered about the place”: 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” ix.); moldering or moldered 
(as, “mouldy walls”: Cowper’s “Task,” v. 418); stale (as 
a moldy joke); also, of or like mold. ‘ 


mole! (mdl), n. [AS. mal = OHG. meil = Goth. mail, 


spot.] A spott or stainf; now, a small permanent spot or 
blemish on the human skin, usually of a dark color and 
slightly elevated, and often hairy (as, “Upon one cheek he 
had a mole, not unbecoming”: Stevenson’s “Master of 
Ballantrae,”’ iv.). 


mole? (mél), ». [ME. molle = MLG. mol, mul, mole; 


appar. connected with E. mold: cf. moldwarp.| Any of 
various small mammals, esp. of the family Talpide, living 
chiefly underground, and having velvety fur, very small 
eyes, and strong, fossorial fore feet; also, the fur; moleskin, 
See cut on following page. 


mole* (mél), n. [F. méle, < L. moles, mass, massive struc- 


ture, mole.] A massive structure, esp. of stone, set up in 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
. . ? 


Glect, agOny, int, (nite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actgr, natire; 


ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; FH, then; y, you; 


- 


~ 


which embrace 


7 
7 


OO a ae 
: : meneame POO Py eso 


mole 


the water, as for a breakwater or a 
the harbor be- 


pier (as, “As I entered 
tween the moles a 


ite) L felt at 
‘once its title to | 
the appellation © 
of ‘Genoa the 
Superb’”: Ir- 
ving’s ‘Tales of 
a Traveler,” i. 
9); hence, an 
anchorage or 
harbor pro- 


Common European Mole (Talpa europza). 
tected by such a structure. 

mole* (mél), m. [F. méle, < L. mola, mole, lit. ‘millstone’: 
see mill?.| In pathol., a mass of fleshy matter occurring in 
the uterus as the result of an abortive conception, etc. 


mole®, n. See mol. 
mole=cast (m6l/kast), m. A mole-hill. 
Mo-lech (m6/lek), n. Same as Moloch. 
mole=crick-et (m6l/krik’et), m. Any of various crickets, 
esp. those constituting the genus Gryllotalpa, having large 
fossorial fore legs 
adapted for burrowing 
in the ground, as G. 
vulgaris, the common 
European species, or 
G. borealis, of North 
America. 
mo-lec-u-lar (m6-lek/- 
ii-lar), a. Pertaining 
to, caused by, or con- 
sisting of molecules. 
—molecular weight, 
in chem., the relative 
weight of the molecule 
of an element or com- 
pound according to a 
certain system, usu- 
ally one in which the 
atomic weight of oxy- 
gen is 16; the sum of 
the atomic weights of 
all the atoms in a molecule.—mo-lec/u-lar-ly, adv. 
mol-e-cule (mol/e-kil or md/le-), n. [F. molécule, < NL. 
molecula, dim. of L. moles, mass: cf. mole?.] In chem. and 
physics, the smallest particle of an element or compound 


Mole-cricket (Gryllotalpa_ borealis). — a, 
adult, somewhat enlarged; 6, anterior tarsus 
or fore foot, greatly enlarged. 


- that is capable of existing separately without loss of chemical 


hence, in general, any very small particle. 

A small mound or ridge of earth 
raised up by moles burrowing under the ground; also, some- 
thing insignificant, esp. an obstacle or difficulty, to which 
great importance is attributed (in allusion to the phrase 
“o make a mountain out of a mole-hill’). 

mole=rat (m6l’/rat), 7. 
old-world 
family Spala- 
cide, which 
live under 
ground and 
burrow ex- 
tensively. 
mole-skin - 
(md6l/skin), 7. 
The skin of 
the mole, ' 
used as a fur; 
also, a stout 
twilled cot- anes 
ton fabric : : 
used for sportsmen’s and laborers’ clothing; pl., garments, 
esp. trousers, of this fabric. 
mo-lest (mé-lest’), v. ¢. [OF. F. molester, < L. molestare, 
< molestus, troublesome, appar. < moles, mass, also diffi- 
culty, labor, trouble: see moles. | To trouble; afflictt; 

now, to interfere or meddle with annoyingly, injuriously, or 
with hostile intent (chiefly with a negative: as, They had 


identity; i 
mole=hill (mél/hil), 7. 


Any of the mole-like rodents of the 


SSS: S 
e-rat (Spalax typhlus). 
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not been much molested by the savages,” Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” ii. 9).—mol-es-ta-tion (mol-es-ta/shon or m6- 
les-), m. The act of molesting, or the state of being molested; 
annoying or hostile interference: as, “We were all allowed 
to disembark. without the least molestation” (Kinglake’s 
“Eothen,” xxix.).—mo-lest/er, n. 

moll (mol), ». [From Moll, for Mary, woman’s name: cf. 
molly.| [Also cap.] A prostitute; also, the unmarried 
female companion of a thief or vagrant; also, a molly. 
[Slang. ] 

mol-lah (mol/4), . Same as mullah. 

mol-li-fi-ca-tion (mol/i-fi-ka’shon), n. The act of mollify- 
ing, or the state of being mollified. 

mol-li-fy (mol/i-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [LOF. F. mollifier, < 
L. mollificare, < mollis, soft, + facere, make.] To make 
soft, supple, or tender, as in substance (now rare); fig., to 
soften in feeling or temper, as a person, the heart or mind, 
etc.; mitigate or appease, as rage; lessen the harshness or 
severity of, as demands, laws, etc. (now rare); make less 
grave or serious (now rare: as, ‘“The transgression was 
certainly mollified by the nature of the performance,” 
Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” vi.).—mol/li-fi-er (-fi-ér), n. 

mol-li-tious (mo-lish’us), a. [L. mollities, softness, < 
mollis, soft.| Luxurious; voluptuous: as, “mollitious 
alcoves gilt”? (Browning’s “Sordello,” iii.). [Rare.] 

mol-lusc (mol/usk), n. See mollusk. 

mol-lus-can (mo-lus/kan). I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Mollusca or mollusks. II. n. A mollusk. 

mol-lus-coid (mo-lus/koid). [See -oid.] I. a. 
a mollusk. I¥.mn. A molluscoid animal. 

mol-lus-cous (mo-lus/kus), a. Belonging to or resembling 
the mollusks; fig., spineless; flabby; soft; weak. 

mol-lusk, mol-lusc (mol/usk), ». [F. mollusque, < NL. 
mollusca, pl., < L. molluscus, soft (applied to a thin-shelled 
nut), < mollis, soft.] Any of the Mollusca, a large phy- 
lum of animals having soft, unsegmented bodies commonly 
covered with a hard shell of one, two, or more pieces, and 
including the snails, mussels, oysters, clams, etc. 

mol-ly (mol/i), n.; pl. mollies (-iz). [From Molly, for 
Mary, woman’s name: cf. moll.]_[Alsocap.] An effeminate 
man or boy; a mollycoddle. [Colloq.] 

mol-ly-cod-dle (mol/i-kod-l), n. [See molly.] A man or 
boy who is used to being coddled; a milksop; an effeminate 
fellow: as, “You have been bred up as a molly-coddle, Pen, 
and spoilt by the women” (Thackeray’s ‘‘Pendennis,” i. 31). 
—mol/ly-cod-dle, v. ¢.; -dled, -dling. To make a molly- 
coddle of; coddle unfittingly. 

Mo-loch (md/lok), n. [Also Molech; Ll. Moloch, < Gr. 
Mon6x, < Heb. Molek, prob. for melek, king.] The title or 
name of a Semitic deity, mentioned in the Bible, whose wor- 
ship was marked by the sacrifice by burning of children 
offered by their own parents (see Lev. xviii. 21; Amos, v. 
26); hence, fig., anything conceived as requiring frightful 
sacrifice (as, the Moloch of war); also [/. c.], a spiny Austra- 
lian lizard, Moloch horridus. 

molt, moult (mélt), v. [ME. mouten, <_L. mutare, 
change: cf. mew%.] I. intr. Of birds, reptiles, etc., to 
cast or shed the feathers, skin, or the like, to be succeeded 
by a new growth. II. tr. To cast or shed (feathers, etc.) 
in the process of renewal.—molt, moult, n. The act or 
process of molting. 

molt-en (mdl/tn), p. a. [See melt.] Liquefied by heat; 
in a state of fusion; also, produced by melting and casting 
(as, a molten image).—molten sea. See brazen sea, under 
brazen, a.—molt/en-ly, adv. 

moz-ly (m0/li), n. [L., < Gr. wadv.] A fabulous herb with a 
milk-white flower and a black root, said by Homer to have 
been given by Hermes to Odysseus to counteract the spells 
of Circe (see Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” x.); also, the 
wild garlic, Alliwm moly. 
mo-lyb-date (m6-lib/dat), n. 
acid. 
mo-lyb-de-nite (m6-lib/dé-nit), n. A soft, graphite-like 
native sulphide of molybdenum: a valuable ore. 
mol-yb-de-num (mol-ib-dé/num or m6-lib’dé-), n. [NL., 
< L. molybdena, < Gr. podbBiawa, galena, < pddvBédos, 
lead.] Chem. sym., Mo; at. wt., 96: ‘sp: gx, 9.01 AS 
silver-white, almost infusible metallic element.—mo-lyb- 


Resembling 


In chem., a salt of molybdic 
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dic (mo-lib’/dik), a. Of or containing molybdenum. See 
molybdous.—molybdic acid, any of certain acids con- 
taining molybdenum.—mo-lyb/dous, a. Containing mol- 
ybdenum (in larger proportion than a corresponding molyb- 
dic compound). 
mome (mom), ». [Origin uncertain: cf. mum!.] A 
blockhead or dolt. See Shakspere’s “(Comedy of Errors,” 
iii. 1. 32. [Obs. or archaic. ] 
mo-ment (md/ment), 2. [OF. F. moment, < L. momentum, 
movement, moment of time, weight, influence, importance, 
< movere, E. move.] An indefinitely short space of time 
(as, wait a moment; in a moment all was changed); an 
instant; any one of the passing instants of time (as, ‘Do 
not delay; the golden moments fly!’ Longfellow’s “Masque 
of Pandora,” vii.); also, the present or other particular 
instant, or point of time (as, I cannot, or could not, recall 
his name at the moment; to act on the spur of the moment, 
see spur, n.); the precise instant of opportunity (as, to im- 
prove the cn: the present or current brief space of 
time (as, supplies sufficient for the moment); also, a definite 
stage, as in a course of events; also, weight, importance, or 
consequence (as, “To some she gave To weigh the moment 
of eternal things,’”’ Akenside’s “Pleasures of Imagination,” 
i. 89: now only in such phrases as ‘of moment,’ ‘of great, 
little, or no moment,’ etc.); also, moving causej or deter- 
mining influencef; in philos., an essential or constituent 
element, or factor; a momentum; in mech., tendency to 
produce motion, esp. about an axis.—psychological mo- 
ment. See under  psychological.—mo-men-ta/ne-ous{ 
(-men-ta/né-us), mo/men-ta-ny{ (-ta-ni), a. [LL. mo- 
mentaneus.| Momentary.—mo/men-ta-ri-ly  (-ta-ri-li), 
adv. For a moment (as, to hesitate momentarily); also, 
every moment, or from moment to moment (as, danger 
momentarily increasing); also, at any moment (as, momen- 
tarily liable to occur). —mo/men-ta-ri-ness, n.— mo/men- 
ta-ry, a. [L. momentarius.] Lasting but a moment 
(as, a momentary glimpse; a momentary impulse); of very 
short duration; very brief; short-lived or ephemeral, as a 
living creature (archaic); also, occurring or present every 
moment (as, momentary interruptions); constant; also, 
occurring at any moment (as, to live in fear of momentary 
exposure).—mo/ment-ly, adv. Every moment, or from 
moment to moment (as, ‘“The throng momenily increased”’: 
Poe’s ‘Man of the Crowd”); also, at any moment; also, 
for a moment; momentarily.—mo-men-tous (m6-men/- 
tus), a. Of great moment, importance, or consequence; 
now, esp., fraught with serious or far-reaching consequences, 
as events, issues, decisions, etc.—mo-men/tous-ly, adv.— 
mo-men/tous-ness, 7. 
mo-men-tum (mé-men/tum), n.; pl. -twms or -ta (-td). 
[L.: see moment.] Impetus, as of a moving body; in mech., 
the quantity of motion of a moving body, being equivalent 
to the product of its mass and velocity; in 
philos., an essential or constituent element; 
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a moment. Zz 
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Mo-mus (md/mus), n. [Gr. Méuyos, lit. 
‘blame,’ ‘ridicule.’] The Greek god of cen- 2 
sure and ridicule; hence [cap. or l. c.], a SS 
faultfinder; a carping critic. 


mon (mon), 7. [Jap.] In Japanese use, @ foxugawa Mon 


personal or family device or cognizance. = that is, the mon 
. te) the okugawa 
mon-. See mono-. leeiibien. 


mo-na (md/nd), n. [NL., < Sp. and Pg. 

mona, fem. of mono, monkey.] A_ small, long-tailed 
African monkey, Cercopithecus mona, of docile disposition 
and often kept in captivity. See cut in next column. 
mon-a-chal (mon/a-kal), a. [ML. monachalis, < LL. 
monachus, E. monk.) Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of monks or monastic life; monastic. — mon/a-chism 
(-kizm), n. Monasticism.—mon/a-chize (-kiz), v.; -chized, 
-chizing. I. intr. To become a monk; live a monastic 
life. IE. tr. To make (a person) a monk.—mon/a-chi- 
za/tion (-ki-za/shon), n. 

mon-a-cid (mon-as/id),a. [See mono-.] In chem., capable 
of combining with one molecule of a monobasic acid. 
mon-ad (mon/ad or md/nad), n. [LL. monas (monad-), < 
Gr. povds (uovad-), < yédvos, alone, single.] Unity; a 
unit; in philos., an absolutely simple entity, conceived as 


the ultimate unit of being; in biol., any simple, single-celled 

organism; in chem., an element, atom, or radical having a 

valence of one. ; 

mon-a-del-phous (mon-a-del/fus), a. [Gr. uévos, single, + 

> Saar : 

brother. 

Za Tn bot., of 

stamens, 

united 

into one 

bundle 

or set by 

their fil- 

aments; 

of a plant or flower, having 
the stamens so united. 

mo-nad-ic (m6-nad/ik), a. 
[Gr. povadixds.] Pertaining 
to or composed of monads; 
of the nature of a monad. 
Also mo-nad/i-cal.—mo- 
nad/i-cal-ly, adv. 

mon-ad-ism (mon/ad-izm 
or md/nad-), n. In philos., 
the doctrine of monads as ultimate units of being; a theory 
of monads.—mon-ad-is’tic, a. 

Mo-nad-nock (m6-nad/nok), ». [From Mount Monad- 
nock, in southwestern New Hampshire.] In phys. geog., 
an isolated hill or mountain of resistant rock standing in a 
peneplain. 

mon-a-dol-o-gy (mon-a-dol/6-ji), nm. [F. monadologie: = E. 
monad + -logy.| In philos., the doctrine of monads.— 
mon/”a-do-log’i-cal (-dd-loj/i-kal), a. 

mon-a-ker, mon-i-ker (mon/a-kér, -i-kér), mn. [Origin 
obscure.] A person’s name or signature. [Slang.] 

mo-nan-drous (m6-nan/drus), a. [Gr. uédvavdpos, < povos, 
single, + évhp (avdp-), man.] Having but one husband 
at a time, as a woman; characterized by or pertaining 
to monandry (as, the monandrous system or custom); in 
bot., of a flower, having but one stamen; of a i 
plant, having such flowers.—mo-nan/dry (-dri), 
n. The practice or the condition of having but 
one husband at a time. 

mo-nan-thous (m6-nan/thus), a. [Gr. pédvos, 
single, + aos, flower.] In bot., one-flowered. 

mon-arch (mon/ark), n. [LL. monarcha, < Gr. 
povapxns, Movapxos, < pdvos, alone, + d&pxer, 
lead, rule.]  Orig., a sole and absolute ruler of 
a state; commonly, a hereditary sovereign with 
more or less limited powers, as a king or queen, 
an emperor or empress, etc.; fig., one who or 
that which holds a dominating or preéminent 
position (as, “Mont Blanc is the monarch of 
mountains”: Byron’s “Manfred,” i. 1); [cap.] in 
astron., the northern constellation Cepheus.— 4, Mo p,22- 
mo-nar-chal (m6-nir’kal), a. Pertaining to, of Mare’s-tail 
characteristic of, or befitting a monarch; hav- {7i?2éuris 
ing the status of a monarch.—mo-nar/chi-al the axil of the 
(-ki-al), a. Of, pertaining to, or of the na- ~ 
ture of a monarchy.—mo-nar/chic, mo-nar/chi-cal 
(-kik, -ki-kal), a. [Gr. povapxixds.] Of or pertaining to a 
monarch or monarchy; characterized by or favoring mon- 
archy.—mo-nar/chi-cal-ly, adv.—mon/ar-chism —(-dir- 
kizm), n. The principles of monarchy; also, advocacy of 
monarchical principles.—mon/ar-chist (-kist), n. An ad- - 
vocate or adherent of monarchy.—mon/ar-chize (-kiz), v. 7. 
or t.; -chized, -chizing. To rule as or like a monarch.— 
mon/ar-chy (-ki), ”.; pl. -chies (-kiz). [OF. F. monarchie, 
< LL. monarchia, < Gr. uovapxia.] Supreme power or 
sovereignty wielded by a single person; also, a government 
or state in which the supreme power is actually or nominally 
lodged in a monarch (being known as an absolute or despotic 
monarchy when the monarch’s authority is not limited by 
the laws or a constitution of the realm, and as a limited or 
constitutional monarchy when the monarch’s authority is so 
limited); also, the monarchical system of government. _ 

mon-as (mon/as or md/nas), n.; pl. monades (mon’a-déz). 
[LL.] Same as monad. ‘ 


Monadelphous Flower. 
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monastery 


Petar (mon/as-te-ri_or 
L. monasterium, < LGr. povacrh ; 
solitary, a monk: see monastic. Alicise’ Seti ree 
dence occupied by a community of persons, esp. monks 
ree peo a the world under religious vows; 
) unity of persons living i 
mon-as-te/ri-al (teri aly a. Pe te plate: 
mo-nas-tic (m6-nas/tik). [ML. monasticus, < LGr 
povagrikés, < povacrhs, a solitary, a monk, < Gr povditew, 
be or live alone, < jévos, alone.] I. a Of pertainin ‘ 
cee » a, ) g to, 
or characteristic of monks, or other persons living in seclu- 
sion from the world under religious vows (as, monastic vows 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, imposed under 
monastic rule); also, of or pertaining to monasteries (as 
monastic architecture; “He had visited . . . some monastic 
ruins in the county of Dumfries,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering ” 
eed. 7. A member of a monastic community or order; 
a monk: as, “‘monastics . . . who have retired to the sacred 
sites of Palestine” (Kinglake’s “Eothen,” x.).—mo-nas/- 
ti-cal, a. Monastic.—mo-nas/ti-cal-ly, adv.—mo-nas’ti- 
cism (-sizm), n. The monastic system, condition, or mode 
of life.—mo-nas’ti-cize (-siz), v. t.; -cized, -cizing. To 
make monastic. 

mon-a-tom-ic (mon-a-tom/ik), a. [See mono-.] In chem., 
having one atom in the molecule; also, containing one re- 
placeable atom or group. 

mo-naul (mo-nal’), n. [Hind. munal.] Any of several 
East Indian pheasants of the genus Lophophorus, esp. 
L. impeyanus (see Impeyan pheasant); sometimes, any of 
certain other East Indian pheasants. 

mon-ax-i-al (mon-ak/si-al), a. [See mono-.] Having but 
one axis; in bot., uniaxial. 

mon-a-zite (mon/a-zit), n. [G. monazit, < Gr. porate, 
be alone: see monastic.] A rare mineral consisting essen- 
tially of a phosphate of cerium and related metals. 

mon-daine (mén-din), n. [F.: cf. monde.] A woman of 
the fashionable world or of society. 

Mon-day (mun/da), n. [AS. mdndzg, monandzg, ‘moon’s 
day,’ used to render LL. lunx dies.] The second day of the 
week, following Sunday. 

monde (ménd), n. [F., < L. mundus, world.] The world; 
esp., the world of fashion, or society (cf. beaw monde); also, 
a particular social sphere or circle. 

mo-ne-cious (m6-né/shus), a. See monecious. 

mo-nel (mo-nel’) met/al. [From Ambrose Monell (died 
1921), of New York City.] A non-rusting, silvery-white 
alloy with the strength of steel, containing about 67 per cent 
nickel, 28 per cent copper, and 5 per cent other metals, which 
is produced from the nickeliferous ores of the Sudbury 
district in Canada, and used for a great number of purposes. 
[Proprietary name. ] 

mon-e-ta-ry (mon/e-ta-ri or mun/-), a. [L. monetarius, < 
moneta: see money.] Of or pertaining to the coinage or 
currency of a country (as, the monetary unit, the unit of 
currency, as the dollar in the U. S., the pound in the British 
Empire, and the franc in France); also, of or pertaining to 
money, or pecuniary (as, monetary consideration; one’s 
monetary affairs). : a 

mon-e-tize (mon/e-tiz or mun/-), ». t.; -tized, -tizing. [= 
F. monétiser, < L. moneta: see money, and cf. demonetize. | 
To give the character of money to; legalize as money; 
coin into money: as, to monetize gold or silver.—mon/e- 
ti-za/tion (-ti-za/shon), 7. : 

mon-ey (mun/i), .; pl. -eys (-iz). [OF. moneve (F. mon- 
naie),.< L. moneta, mint, money: see mint?.| Gold, 
silver, or other metal in pieces of convenient form stamped 
by public authority and issued as a medium of exchange 
and measure of value; current coin; coin, or certificates (as 
bank-notes, etc.) representing it and currently accepted as 
an equivalent; also, any articles or substance similarly used 
(see hook-money, knife-money, cowry, wampum); also, a 
particular form or denomination of currency; a money of 
account (see below); also, property considered with reference 
to its pecuniary value; wealth; pl., pecuniary sums (as, 
“Importune him for my moneys,” Shakspere’s “Timon of 
Athens,” ii. 1. 16: now archaic or legal); also, sing., pecuni- 
ary profit (as, there is money in this contract, or in these 
goods); a source of pecuniary profit (as, these goods were 


-te-ri), ”.; pl. -ries (-riz). 


(variable) d as d or j, 
¢, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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Mongolian 


easy money, or good or bad money).—for love or money, 
See under love, n.—for my money, for my choice (as if in 
spending money); for me: as, “The wars for my money” 
(Shakspere’s ‘“‘Coriolanus,”’ iv. 5. 248).—money of ac- 
count, a monetary denomination used in reckoning, esp. 
one not issued as a coin, as the U. S. mill.—mon/ey, v. I. tr. 
To coin or mint, as money; also, to supply with money}; 
also, with out, to set forth at a given price or sum, as articles 
in a bill, or as an estimate (Great Britain). IL. intr. To 
come or turn (owt) as to money value or profit: as, “Let 
them see how this making haste to get rich moneys out in 
actual practice” (S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixxviii.). 
[Great Britain. ] 
mon-ey=bag (mun/i-bag), n. A bag for money; pl., wealth; 
pl. (construed as sing.), a wealthy person. 
mon-ey=chan-ger (mun/i-chan’jér), n. One whose business 


it is to change money at a fixed or authorized rate. See 
Mat. xxi. 12. 
The 


mon-ey=cow-ry (mun/i-kou/ri), n.; pl. 
shell of a marine gastropod, 
Cyprea moneta, used as 
money in parts of Asia and 
Africa. See cowry. 

mon-eyed (mun/id),a. Hav- | 
ing money, or wealthy (as, | 

“the not too gracious bounty 
of moneyed relatives”: 
Carlyle’s ‘‘Sartor Resartus,” 
ii. 5); also, consisting of or 
representing money (as, moneyed capital or resources). 

mon-ey-er (mun/i-ér), m. One who coins or mints money; 

also, a banker or capitalist (obs. or archaic: as, “F. B. 
moves among moneyers and City nobs,”’ Thackeray’s ““New- 
comes,”’ lxiv.). 

mon-ey=grub-ber (mun/i-grub/ér), n. One sordidly de- 
voted to making money or gaining wealth. 

mon-ey=lend-er (mun/i-len’dér), n. One whose business it 
is to lend money at interest. 

mon-ey-less (mun/i-les), a. Without money; impecunious. 

mon-ey=mak-er (mun/i-ma’kér), n. One who makes or 
mints money}; also, one engaged in or successful at the 
gaining of money; also, something that yields pecuniary 

profit. —mon/ey=mak/ing, n. and a. 

mon-ey=mar-ket (mun/i-mar’ket), n. The market or field 
for the investment or employment of money; the district 
or sphere within which financial operations are carried on; 
also, the body of persons carrying on such operations. See 
Lombard Street and Wall Street. 

mon-ey=mong-er (mun/i-mung”gér), n. A dealer in money; 
a money-lender.—mon/ey=mong/er-ing, 7. and a. 

mon-ey=or-der (mun/i-6r’dér), m. An order for the pay- 
ment of money, specif. one issued by one post-office and pay- 
able at another. 

mon-ey-wort (mun/i-wért), n. A creeping primulaceous 
herb, Lysimachia nummularia, with roundish leaves and 
yellow flowers; also, any of various other plants. 

’mong (mung), prep. Among. [Poetic.] 

mong-er (mung’gér), n. [AS. mangere, < mangian, traflic, 
trade.] A dealer in some commodity (as, a cheesemonger; 
a fishmonger); fig., in a depreciatory sense, one who exploits, 
or busies himself with, something in a sordid or petty way 
(as, a scandal-monger; a fashion-monger): now used only 
as the second element in compounds.—mong’er-ing, 
mong’ing, n. and a. 

Mon-gel (mong’gol). I. m. One of an Asiatic race now 
chiefly resident in Mongolia, a vast region north of China 
proper and south of Siberia; also, a member of the Mon- 
golian race. IZ, a. Mongolian.—Mon-go-li-an (mong- 
go/li-an). I. a. Pertaining or related to, or characteristic 
of, the Mongols or their languages (which form a branch 
of the Ural-Altaic family of languages); pertaining to 
Mongolia; also, noting or pertaining to the so-called ‘yellow’ 
race, characterized chiefly by yellowish complexion, promi- 
nent cheek-bones, almond-shaped eyes, short broad nose, 
and straight black hair, and embracing the Mongols, Chinese, 
Tatars, Eskimos, etc. II. n. A Mongol; also, a member 
of the Mongolian race; also, the language, or group of 
languages, of the Mongols, of the Ural-Altaic family. 


-ries (-riz). 


Money-cowry. 


ee 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


IWiongolic 


—Mon-gol-ic (mong-gol’ik). I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Mongols; Mongolian. II. n. Mongolian (language). — 
Mon-go-loid (mong’g6-loid). I. a. Resembling the Mon- 
gols; having characteristics of the Mongolian race. IL. n. 
A person of a Mongoloid race. 

mon-goos, mon-goose (mong’gis), 7.; pl. -gooses. [E. 
Ind.] A slender carnivorous mammal, Herpestes griseus 
(or mungo), of India, of the same genus as the common 
ichneumon of Egypt, and resembling the ferret in form and 
habits, used for destroying rats, etc., and noted for its 
ability to kill venomous snakes without being harmed; 
also, any animal of the same genus or of related genera; 
an ichneumon. 

mon-grel (mung’grel). [ME. mengrell, prob. < AS. 
mengan, mix: cf. mingle.| I. n. The offspring resulting 
from the crossing of different breeds of dogs; now, a dog of 
no definable breed, the product of various crossings; also, 
any animal or plant resulting from the crossing of different 
breeds or kinds (in scientific use sometimes restricted to 
one resulting from the crossing of varieties: cf. hybrid); 
also, a person not of pure race; the offspring of parents of 
different races or nationalities; also, any cross between 
different things; something intermediate in character be- 
tween different things. II.a. That isa mongrel; being of 
mixed breed, race, origin, nature, etc.: as, a mongrel pup; 
“sroups of squaws... with their mongrel progeny” 
(Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” x.); a mongrel dialect made 
up of different languages.—mon/grel-ism, n. 

’mongst (mungst), prep. Amongst. [Poetic.] 

mon/i-ker, n. See monaker. 

mo-nil-i-form (m0-nil/i-férm), a. [L. monile, necklace: 
see -form.] Resembling a string of beads; in bot. and zodl., 
consisting of 
or character- 
ized by a se- 
ries of bead- 
like swellings 
alternating 
with contrac- 
tions, as cer- 
tain roots, 
stems, etc. 

mon-ish 
(mon/ish), v. 


Oe: Ne i Maniliterm [Parts of Ph hi 

oniliform Parts o! ants. — 1, rhizome of equisetum; 
nester, gE 2, fruits of sophora, 
monere, re- 


mind.] Toadmonish. [Archaic.] 
mon-ism (mon/izm or md/nizm), n. [Gr. yuévos, single.] In 
philos., the doctrine of one ultimate substance or principle, 
as mind (idealism) or matter (materialism), or something 
that is neither mind nor matter but the substantial ground 
of both. Cf. dualism and pluralism.—mon/ist, n. An 
adherent of the doctrine of monism.—moenis-tic (m6- 
nis/tik), a. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by monism. 
—mo-nis’ti-cal-ly, adv. 
mo-ni-tion (m9-nish’on), n. [OF. F. monition, < L. 
monitio(n-), < monere, remind, advise: see mind?.] Ad- 
monition; an admonition or warning (as, “the monitions 
of Christianity”: HH. Melville’s “Omoo,’ xlv.); also, an 
intimation or indication; also, an official or legal notice; 
specif., a formal notice from a bishop requiring the amend- 
ment of some ecclesiastical offense. 
mon-i-tor (mon/i-tor), n. [L., < monere: see monition.] 
One who admonishes, or gives advice or warning with refer- 
ence to conduct (sometimes fig., as of something personified: 
as, “Conscience has been described as a most importunate 
monitor, paying no respect to persons, and making cowards 
of us all,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” 1.); also, a pupil or 
student appointed for some duty of assistance in the con- 
duct of a school, as to assist in teaching the younger pupils 
(cf. Lancasterian), to keep order, or to keep a record of 
attendance; also, something that serves to remind or give 
warning; also, any of the large lizards constituting the 
genus Varanus and family Varanide, of Africa, southern 
Asia, and Australia (so called because fabled to give warning 
of the presence of crocodiles); also, an ironclad war-vessel 
with a low free-board and one or more revolving turrets, 
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monkey=flower 


each containing one or more great guns (so called from the 
name given 
to) the} first 
vessel of this 
type by its 
inventor, 
John Erics- 
son, during 
the American 
Civil War). 
—mon-i-to’- 
ri-al (-td7- 
ri-al), a. Of 
or pertaining 
to a moni- 
LOE SES Dies 
pertaining : 2 
to, contiected Ertomen's, Monto aap ae aa 
with, or per- 
formed by monitors in schools (as, a monitorial system of 
education; monitorial duties); also, serving to admonish 
or warn; monitory.—mon/i-tor-ship, n. The position, 
office, or period of service of a monitor.—mon/i-to-ry 
(-td-ri). [L. monitorius.] I. a. Giving monition; serving 
to admonish or warn; admonitory: as, “The mottoes of 
their families are monitory proverbs’ (Emerson’s “English 
Traits,” vii.). II. m. An admonitiony; also, a letter, as 
one from a bishop, containing an admonition.—mon/i-tress, 
n. A female monitor. 
monk (mungk), n. [AS. munuc, < LL. monachus, < 
LGr. yovaxés, a monk, noun use of Gr. povaxds, solitary, 
< pévos, alone, single.] A man who has withdrawn from 
the world from religious motives, either as an eremite or, 
esp., as a member of an order of cenobites living under vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, according to a rule: 
as, ‘the anchorite monk of the desert” (Longfellow’s ‘““Evan- 
geline,” ii. 4); a cloistered monk.—monk’er-y, n.; pl. 
-ies (-iz). The condition, life, or practices of monks; mo- 
nasticism; pl., monastic practices, appurtenances, etc.; 
also, sing., a monastery; monks collectively: usually depre- 
ciatory. 
mon-key (mung/ki), n.; pl. -keys (-kiz). [Origin uncertain: 
cf. F. (obs.) monne, It. monna, Sp. mona, female monkey. ] 
Broadly, any member, except man and (usually) the lemurs, 
of the highest order of mammals (Primates), as the apes, 
baboons, mar- 
mosets, etc.; in 
a restricted 
sense, any 
of various 
smaller, long- 
tailed forms, 
as the capu- 
chins, guenons, 
etc) walso, a 
person likened 
to such an ani- 
mal, as a mis- 
chievous child, 
a mimic, etc.; 
also, any of va- 
rious mechan- 
ical devices, as 
the ram of a 
pile-driving 
apparatus.— 
mon/key, v.; 
-keyed, keying. I. tr. To imitate as a monkey does; 
ape; mimic; also, to mock. IL. intr. To play or trifle 
idly; fool: often with with. [Colloq.] — mon/key= 
bread, n. The gourd-like fruit of the baobab, eaten by 
monkeys; also, the tree itself.—mon/key=cup, n. Any 
pitcher-plant of the genus Nepenthes, chiefly natives of the 
Malay Archipelago.—mon/key=en’gine, n. A form of 
pile-driver having a ram or monkey working in a wooden 
frame; the engine which lifts such a ram or monkey. — 
mon/key=flow’er, n. Any plant of the scrophulariaceous 
genus Mimulus, which includes species cultivated in gar- 


Common Green Monkey (Guenon) (Cercopithecus 
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monkeyish 


dens and greenhouses, as M. luteus, having yellow flowers 
spotted with brown, and M. moschatus, the musk-plant.— 
mon key-ish, a. Like, or characteristic of, a monkey: 
as, He drinks and smokes, in a monkeyish way’ (Dickens’s 
Bleak House,” xx.).—mon/key-ism, . Monkey-like 
character or behavior.—mon/key=jack’et, n. A short 
close-fitting jacket or coat, much worn by sailors. —mon/- 
key=pot, n. The woody, operculate seed-vessel of any 
of certain large South American trees of the genus Lecythis; 
also, the tree bearing it._—mon/key=puz/zle, n. A South 
American pinaceous tree, Araucaria imbricata, with twisted 
branches and edible nuts.—mon/key=shine, n. A monkey- 
ish trick or prank. [Slang, U. S.]—mon/key=wrench, 7. 
A wrench with an adjustable jaw, for turning nuts, etc. 

monk-hood (mungk/htd), n. The condition or profession 
of a monk; also, monks collectively. 

monk-ish (mung’kish), a. Of or pertaining to, characteris- 
tic of, or resembling a monk; monastic: often depreciatory. 
—monk’ish-ness, n. 

monk’s=hood (mungks’hid), n. A plant of the genus 
Aconitum (see aconite), esp. A. napellus: so called from the 
hooded flowers. 

mon-ni-ker (mon/i-kér), n. See monaker. 

mono-, mon-. [Gr. yovo-, yov-, repr. udvos, alone, single.] 
A combining-form or prefix, meaning ‘alone,’ ‘single,’ ‘one,’ 
first occurring in words from the Greek, but now used freely 
as a general formative, esp. in scientific words, and often in 
correlation with di-! or bi- (‘two’), éri- (‘three’), tetra- 
(‘four’), penta- (‘five’), etc., or poly- (‘many’), as in mona- 
tomic, monobasic, monocotyledon, monometallic, monopeta- 
lous, monophase, monovalent, monoxide.—mon-o-ba-sic 
(mon-6-ba/sik), a. In chem., of an acid, having but one 
atom of hydrogen replaceable by a basic atom or radical. 
—mon/o-carp (-karp), n. [+ -carp.] In bot., a plant 
that dies after having once borne fruit.—mon-o-car’pel- 
la-ry (-kar’pe-la-ri), a. In bot., consisting of a single carpel. 
—mon-o-car’pic, a. In bot., producing fruit but once and 
then dying; of the nature of a monocarp.—mon-o-car’- 
pous, a. In bot., having a gynecium which forms only a 
single ovary; also, monocarpic.—mon-o-cha/si-um (-k4/zi- 
um), n.; pl. -sia (-zi-d). [NL. (Gr. xéo1s, separation).] 
In bot., a form of cymose inflorescence in which the main 
axis produces only a single branch.—mon-o-cha’si-al, a. 
—mon/o-chla-myd/e-ous (-kla-mid/é-us), a. [+ Gr. 
xXdapubs (xAapvs-), mantle.] In An. 
bot., having a single instead of a 7X 
double perianth, as certain flowers. 

mon-o-chord (mon/6-kérd), 1. 
[Gr. povdxopsov, < pdvos, single, f 
+ xopé4, string.] An acoustical 
instrument, of ancient invention, 
consisting of a sounding-board 
with a single string, used for the 
mathematical determination of , Monochlamydeous Flower 
musical intervals; also, a harmo- ON e OE ae cat 
nious combination of sounds; fig., velop. 

harmony or agreement. 

Rchssonro-ic (mon-6-kro/ik), a. [Gr. povdxpoos, < pdvos, 
single, + xpéa, color.] Of one color. 

mon-o-chro-mat-ic (mon/’d-krd-mat/ik), a. [See mono- 
and chromatic.] Of or pertaining to one color only; specif., 
consisting of light of but one wave-length, and in that sense 
of one color only; producing such light.—mon/o-chro- 
mat/i-cal-ly, adv. 

mon-o-chrome (mon/d-krém). [Gr. jyordxpwyos, of one 
color, < pévos, single, + xpapa, color. ] I. n. Represen- 
tation, or a painting or drawing, in a single color or in 
different shades of a single color; also, a tract or expanse of 
one color (as, “A profile was visible against the dull mono- 
chrome of cloud around her’: Hardy’s “Return of the 
Native,” i. 6). I. a. Of or in one color.—mon-o-chro/- 
mic (-krd/mik), a@.—mon/o-chro-mist, 7. One who 
paints or draws in monochrome. 

mon-o-cle (mon’6-kl), n. [F. monocle, <i monoculus, 
one-eyed: see monocular.| A single eye-glass.—mon/o- 
cled, a. Wearing a monocle. j 

mon-o-cli-nal (mon-d-kli/nal). [Gr. pévos, single, ++ 
«Aivew, incline.] In geol.: I. a. Dipping in one direction, 
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as strata; pertaining to strata which dip in the same direc- 
tion. II.n. A monocline.—mon-o-cli/nal-ly, adv.—mon/’- 
o-cline (-klin), m. In geol., a monoclinal structure or fold, 
as the oblique portion of a belt of strata at the place 
where it changes from one horizontal position to another of 
different level. 
mon-o-clin-ic (mon-3-klin/ik), a. [Gr. jdvos, single, + 
«Nev, incline.| In crystal., noting or pertaining to that 
system of crystallization in which the crystals have three 
unequal axes, with one oblique intersection. 
mon-o-cli-enous (mon-6-kli/nus), a. [Gr. uévos, single, + 
kdlyn, bed.] In, bot., of a plant species, etc., having both 
the andreecium and the gyncecium in the same flower; of a 
flower, having both stamens and pistils; bisexual. Cf. 
diclinous. 
mon-o-cot-y-le-edon (mon”5-kot-i-lé/don), n. [See mono-.] 
In bot., a plant with only one cotyledon; a member of the 
group Monocotyledones, one of the two subclasses of angio- 
spermous plants, characterized by producing seeds with a 
single cotyledon or seed-leaf, and by an endogenous mode of 
growth. Cf. endogen, also dicotyledon.—mon/o-cot-y- 
le/don-ous, a. In bot., having only one cotyledon; belong- 
ing or pertaining to the Monocotyledones (see monocotyledon). 
mo-noc-ra-cy (m6-nok/ra-si), 7.; pl. -cies (-siz). [LGr. 
povoxparia, < Gr. pdévos, alone, + xpareiv, rule.] Gov- 
ernment by a single person; autocracy.—mon-o-crat-ic 
(mon-9-krat/ik), a. 
mon-o-crot-ic (mon-d-krot/ik), a@. [Gr. wdvos, single, + 
kporos, beat.| Having only one arterial beat for each heart- 
beat, as the pulse in health; pertaining to such a pulse.— 
mo-noc-ro-tism (m6-nok/rd-tizm), nm. Monocrotic con- 
dition. 
mo-noc-u-lar (md-nok/q-lar), a. [LL. monoculus, one-eyed, 
< Gr. pévos, single, + L. oculus, eye.] Having only one 
eye; also, pertaining to or intended for one eye only. 
mon-o-cy-cle (mon/é-si-kl), n. [See mono- and cycle.] 
A kind of velocipede having only one wheel. 
mon-o-dac-tyl (mon-6-dak’til), a. [Gr. povoddxrudos, < 
pévos, single, + ddxrudos, finger or toe.] In zodl., having 
only one digit or claw. Also mon-o-dac/ty-lous (-ti-lus). 
mo-nod-ic (m6-nod/ik), a. [Gr. wov@édixds.] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of a monody; in music, pertaining to 
or of the nature of monody.—mo-nod/i-cal-ly, adv. 
mon-o-dist (mon/6-dist), m. One who composes or sings a 
monody. 
mon-o-dra-ma (mon/6-dri-ma), n. [See mono-.] A dra- 
matic piece for a single performer.—mon/o-dra-mat/ic 
(-dra-mat/ik), a. 
mon-o-dy (mon/6-di), ».; pl. -dies (-diz). [LL. monodia, 
< Gr. porwdla, < pdvos, alone, + deldev, sing.] A Greek 
ode sung by a single voice, as in a tragedy; hence, a 
mournful song or dirge; also, a poem in which one person 
laments another’s death (as, ‘““Thyrsis: A Monody, to com- 
memorate the author’s friend, 2 
Arthur Hugh Clough, who died at 
Florence, 1861,” the title of a poem 
by Matthew Arnold); also, monot- 
onous sound (as, “Hear the tolling of 
the bells—Iron bells! What a world  , 
of solemn thought their monody com- g, 
pels!” Poe’s “Bells,” iv.); in music, 
a style of composition in which one f 
part or melody predominates; ho 
mophony, as distinguished from po 
lyphony; also, a piece written in this 
style. a 
mo-no-cious, mo-ne-cious (m6-né/- 
shus), a. [Gr. pdvos, single, + ofkos, 
house.] In biol., having both male 
and female organs in the same in- 
dividual; hermaphroditic; specif., in 
bot., of a plant species, etc., having the 
andreecium and the gyncecium in sep- 
arate flowers on the same plant (cf. 
diecious). 
mo-nog-a-mist (m6-nog/a-mist), 
One who practises or advocates 
monogamy.—mo-nog’a-mist, mo-nog-a-mis’tic, a. 
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monogamous 


mo-nog-a-mous (m6-nog/a-mus), a. [LL. monogamus, < 
Gr. povdyapyos, < pédvos, single, + ‘ydpos, marriage. | 
Practising or advocating monogamy; also, pertaining to 
monogamy.—mo-nog/a-my, n. [LL. monogamia, < Gr. 
yovoyaula.] The practice of marrying only once during 
life (opposed to digamy); now, esp., the practice or condition 
of being married to only one person at a time (opposed to 
bigamy or polygamy); in zodl., the habit of having only one 
mate. 

mon-o-gen-e-sis (mon-9-jen/e-sis), mn. [See mono- and 
genesis.| The theoretical descent of all living things from a 
single cell; also, the theoretical descent of the whole human 
race from a single pair; also, asexual reproduction. —mon"o- 
ge-net/ic (-jé-net/ik), a. Of or pertaining to monogenesis 
or monogenism; in geol., resulting from one genetic process. 
mon-o-gen-ic (mon-0-jen/ik), a. [See mono- and -genic.] 
Of or pertaining to monogenesis or monogenism.—mo- 
nog-e-nism (m6-noj’e-nizm), n. The theory that the whole 
human race has descended from a single pair; monogeny. — 
mo-nog’e-nist, m. One who maintains any doctrine of 
monogenesis; esp., a believer in monogenism.—mo-nog’/e- 
ny, 2. [See -geny.] The theoretical descent of the whole 
human race from a single pair; monogenism; also, asexual 
reproduction. 

mon-o-glot (mon/6-glot). [Gr. uovdyAwrtros, < pdvos, single, 
+ y\arra, yM@ooa, tongue.| I. a. Using or understand- 
ing only one language; also, written in only one language. 
II. n. One who knows only one language. 

mon-o-gram (mon/d-gram), n. [LL. monogramma, < Gr. 
pévos, single, + ypdupua, character, letter, < page, 
write.] A character consisting of two or more letters com- 
bined or interlaced, commonly letters which are the initials 
of a person’s name: often cut on a seal, stamped on note- 
paper, embroidered on clothing, etc.—mon/’o-gram-mat/ic 
(-gra-mat/ik), a. Pertaining to or having the form of a 
monogram.—mon/o-grammed, a. Bearing a monogram. 

mon-o-graph (mon/6-graf), n. [See mono- and -graph.] 
An account or description of a single thing or class of things, 
as of a species or genus of animals or plants; a treatise on a 
particular subject (as, “He . . . returned home laden with 
guide-books to Quebec, and monographs upon episodes of 
local history”: Howells’s ‘Chance Acquaintance,” v.); 
occasionally, a monogram.—mon/o-graph, v. t. To write 
a monograph on; treat in a monograph.—mo-nog-ra-pher 
(m9-nog’ra-fér), . The writer of a monograph.—mon- 
o-graph/ic (-graf/ik), a. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a monograph; also, monogrammatic.—mon-o-graph/i- 
cal-ly, adv. 

mo-nog-y-nous (m9O-noj/i-nus), a. [Gr. pévos, single, + 
yuvy, woman.| Having but one wife at a time, as a man; 
characterized by or pertaining to monogyny (as, a monog- 
ynous condition); in bot., of a flower, having only one pistil 
or style; of a plant, having such flowers.—mo-nog’y-ny, n. 
The practice or the condition of having but one wife at a 
time. 

mo-nol-a-try (m6-nol/a-tri), mn. [Gr. jdvos, single, + 
Aarpela, worship.] The worship of but one god, esp. when 
other gods are recognized as existing.—mo-nol/a-trous, a. 

mon-o-lith (mon/6-lith). [F. monolithe, < LL. monolithus, 
< Gr. povddOos, < pédvos, single, + XéOos, stone.] I. a. 
Consisting or formed of a single block of stone. IE. n. A 
single block or piece of stone of considerable size, esp. one 
forming a monument or used for architectural or sculptural 
purposes; an obelisk, column, statue, or other object or 
work formed of a single large block of stone. Cf. megalith. 
—mon-o-lith/ic, a. 

mon-o-log-ic, mon-o-log-i-cal (mon-d-loj/ik, -i-kal), a. 
[See monologue.] Pertaining to, characterized by, or of 
the nature of monologue. —mo-nol-o-gist (m9-nol/9-jist), n. 
One who talks or acts in monologue, or delivers monologues; 
also, one who monopolizes conversation.—mo-nol/o-gize 
(-jiz), v. 1.3 -gized, -gizing. To talk in monologue; deliver 
a monologue. 

mon-o-logue (mon/6-log), n. [F. monologue, < Gr. 
povdroyos, speaking alone, < édvos, alone, + eye, 
speak.] A part of a drama in which a single actor speaks 
alone; a dramatic composition for a single actor; a kind of 
dramatic entertainment by a single speaker; also, this form 
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of dramatic composition or entertainment; also, any com- 
position, as a poem, in which a single person speaks alone; 
also, any long speech or harangue delivered by one person 
while in company or conversation with others (as, “Mrs. 
Ellison’s monologue ran on with scarcely a break from Kitty”: 
Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” ii.); prolonged talk or 
discourse by a single speaker.— mon/o-lo-guist (-log-ist), nN. 
A monologist.—mon/o-lo-guize (-log-iz), v. 1.; -guized, 
-guizing. To monologize. f : 
mo-nom-a-chy (md-nom/a-ki), n.; pl. -chies Ckiz), [LEE 
monomachia, < Gr. povouaxla, < pévos, single, + maxe- 
cat, fight.] Single combat; a contest between single com- 
batants.—mo-nom/a-chist (-kist), n. 
mon-o-ma-ni-a (mon-}-ma/ni-d), n. [NL., < Gr. pévos, 
single, + parta, E. mania.] Insanity in which the patient 
is irrational on one subject only; also, an exaggerated zeal 
for or interest in some one thing, or a craze (as, ‘“‘Frederic 
was... anxious... about the efficiency of his army. 
But this anxiety never degenerated into a monomamia, like 
that which led his father to pay fancy prices for giants”: 
Macaulay’s “Essays,” Frederic the Great).—mon-o-ma/- 
ni-ac (-ak), n. One affected with monomania; also, one 
who has a mania or craze for some one thing.—mon/o- 
ma-ni/a-cal (-m4-ni/a-kal), a. 
mo-nom-er-ous (m6-nom/e-rus), a. [Gr. povoyepns, < povos, 
single, + pépos, part.] In bot., of flowers, having one mem- 
ber in each whorl. 
mon-o-me-tal-lic (mon’6-me-tal/ik), a. [See mono-.] Per- 
taining to or using one metal; pertaining to monometallism. 
—mon-o-met/al-lism (-met/al-izm), n. The use of one 
metal only (as gold or silver) as the standard of money 
values.—mon-o-met/al-list, m. An advocate of mono- 
metallism. 
mon-o-met-ric (mon-d-met/rik), a. [Gr. pdvos, single, + 
mérpov, measure.] In crystal., isometric. . 
mo-no-mi-al (m6-nd/mi-al). [From mono- + -mial as in 
binomial.] I. a. In alg., consisting of one term only; in 
zool., bot., etc., noting or pbertaining to a name which con- 
sists of a single word or term. II. n. In alg., a monomial 
expression or quantity; in zodél., bot., etc., a monomial name. 
mon-o-mor-phic (mon-d-mér/fik), a. . [Gr. yuédvos, single, 
+ pop¢d4, form.] In biol., having only one form; of the 
same or of an essentially similar type of structure. —mon-o- 
mor’/phism, n. Monomorphic condition or character.— 
mon-o-mor’/phous, a@. Monomorphic. 
mon-o-pet-a-lous (con oue tines a. 


[See mono-.] In 
bot., gamopetalous. 


mon-o-phase (mon/9-faz), a. [See mono-.] In elect., 
single-phase. 
mon-o-pho-bi-a (mon-d-fo/bi-4), mn. [NL.: see mono- 


and -phobia.] In pathol., morbid dread of being alone. 
mon-o-phote (mon/6-fot), a. [Gr. udvos, single, + das 
(¢wr-), light.] In elect., noting or pertaining to an arc-lamp 
designed to be run alone on its own circuit, and not to be 
used in series with other lamps. 
mon-oph-thong (mon/of-théng), n. [Gr. povdd0oyyos, with 
one sound, < pévos, single, + ¢0éyyos, sound.] A single, 
simple vowel sound; also, a combination of two written 
vowels pronounced as one; a vowel digraph.—mon-oph- 
thon/gal (-théng’gal), a.—mon/oph-thong-ize (-iz), v. t.; 
-ized, -izing. To convert into a monophthong. 
mon-o-phy-let-ic (mon/9-fi-let/ik), a. [Gr. pévos, single, 
+ ¢vdn, tribe.] Of or pertaining to a single tribe or 
stock; developed from a single ancestral type, as a group of 
animals. ; 
mon-o-phyl-lous (mon-3-fil/us), a. [Gr. povdduddros, < 
povos, single, + @vbddov, leaf.] In bof., consisting of one 
leaf, as a calyx; having only one leaf. 
mon-o-phy-o-dont (mon-6-fi/d-dont). 
+ dd0bs (d50rvr-), tooth.] I. a. Having only one set of 
teeth. Cf. diphyodont. I. mn. A monophyodont animal. 
Mo-noph-y-site (m6-noffi-sit), m. [LGr. povoducirns, < 
Gr. pdvos, single, + bors, nature.] One holding that there 
is in Christ but a single nature, or one composite nature, 
partly divine and partly human, as the members of the 
Coptic Church of Egypt: used esp. with reference to the 
Christological controversies of the 5th and 6th centuries. — 
Mo-noph/y-sit-ism (-sit-izm), n. 
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monoplane 


machine or aéroplane with a single sustaining 
all its sustaining planes in practically the sa 
plane. : 
mon-o-ple-gi-a (mon-}-plé/ji-4), m. [NL., < Gr. ydvos, 
single, + -whyyla as In rapamhnyia, E. paraplegia.) In 
pathol., paralysis affecting only one limb or part of the body 
—mon-o-pleg’ic (-plej/ik or -plé’jik), a. ; 
mon-o-pode (mon’§-pod). [= F. monopode, < Gr. povd- 
mous (uovorod-), < ydvos, single, + obs (1o0d-), foot.] 
I. a. Having but one foot. IE n. A creature having but 
one foot; esp., one of a fabled race of men having but one 
leg; in bof., a monopodium. 
mon-o-po-di-um (mon-5-pd/di-um), n.; pl. -dia (-di-d). 
[NL., <> Gr. Movos, single, ++ sobs Go teot “ a 
a single main axis which continues to extend at the apex in 
the original line of growth, giving off lateral branches beneath 
in acropetal succession.—mon-o-po/di-al, a. 
mo-nop-o-lism (m6-nop/6-lizm), n. The existence or prev- 
alence of monopolies.—mo-nop/o-list, n. One who has a 
monopoly (as, “‘to raise the value of the possessions in the 
hands of the great private monopolists”: Burke’s ‘“Con- 
ciliation with the Colonies’); an advocate of monopoly.— 
mo-nop-o-lis/tic, a. 
mo-nop-o-lize (m6-nop/9-liz), v. #.; lized, -lizing. To 
acquire, have, or exercise a monopoly of; engross; hence, 
to obtain exclusive possession of (as, ‘“The few tolerable 
rooms are monopolized by the friends and favourites of the 
house”: Smollett’s ‘““Humphry Clinker,’ June 26); keep 
entirely to one’s self.—mo-nop”o-li-za/tion (-li-za/shgn), n. 
—mo-nop/o-liz-er (-li-zér), n. 
mo-nop-o-ly (mO-nop/6-li), n.; pl. -lies (-liz). [L. monopo- 
lium, < Gr. povormdov, < pdvos, alone, single, + awdetv, 
sell.] Exclusive control of a commodity or service in a par- 
ticular market, or a control that makes possible the manip- 
ulation of prices (as, “You have, in this kingdom, an 
advantage in lead, that amounts to a monopoly”: Burke’s 
“American Taxation’’); also, an exclusive privilege to carry 
on a traffic or service, granted by a sovereign, state, etc. (as, 
“Raleigh held a monopoly of cards, Essex a monopoly of 
sweet wines”: Macaulay’s ‘“Essays,’’ Lord Bacon); hence, 
in general, the exclusive possession or control of something 
(as, “It is not easy indeed to make a monopoly of theorems 
and corollaries”: Burke’s “Conciliation with the Colonies”); 
also, something which is the subject of a monopoly; a com- 
modity, service, etc., which is exclusively controlled; also, 
a company or the like having a monopoly (as, ““The pilots’ 
association was now the compactest monopoly in the world”: 
Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” xv.). y 
mon-o-pol-y-logue (mon-d-pol/i-log), m. [Gr._pévos, single, 
+ orbs, much, + -Aoyos, < heyew, speak.] An enter- 
tainment in which a single actor sustains many characters. 
—mon/o-po-lyl/o-gist (-pd-lil’9-jist), n. 
mo-nop-ter-al = 
(mG-nop/te- PE 
ral), a. [iGr. 
povoTTepos, < 
uovos, single, 
+ amrepor, 
wing, row of 
columns.] In 
anon, Of a 
temple, etc., : 
haying a sin- 
gle row of col- 
umns ar- 
ranged in a/ 
circle, either 
about a cella 
or, often, with- 
out a cella. 
mon-o-rail 
(mon/’6-ral), 
i 5 [PST 
mono-.| A 
single rail Se 
hae 1. ae Monopteral Temple. — T eae of Vesta at Tivoli, near 
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_mon-o-plane (mon/9-plin), n. [See mono-.] A flying- 


monotony 


track; a railway in which the cars run on a single rail, 
either suspended from it, or balanced upon it (cf. gyro-car). 
mon-o-rime, mon-o-rhyme (mon/9-rim), ”. [See mono-.] 
Verse or a poetical composition in which all the lines end in 
the same rime; also, pl., lines of such verse. 
mon-o-sep-a-lous (mon-9-sep/a-lus), a. [See mono-.] In 
bot., gamosepalous. 
mon-o-sper-mous (mon-6-spér/mus), a. 
-spermous.| In bot., one-seeded. 
mon-o-stich (mon/6-stik), n. [LL. monostichum, < Gr. 
povdcrixov, neut. of povdartxos, consisting of one line, < 
povos, single, + orixos, row, line.] A poem or epigram 
consisting of a single metrical line. 
mo-nos-ti-chous (m6-nos/ti-kus), a. [Gr. povdcrixos: see 
monostich.| In bot., arranged in a single vertical row on 
one side of an axis, as flowers. 
mon-o-stroph-ic (mon-d-strof/ik), a. [Gr. povorrpodunés, < 
Lovos, single, + orpogdy, E. strophe.| Noting or pertaining to 
verse in which all the strophes or stanzas are of the same 
metrical form. 
mon-o-style (mon/6-stil), a. [Gr. pdvos, single, + o7idos, 
pillar, column.] In arch., having or consisting of a single 
shaft, as a pier or pillar. 
mon-o-sul-phide (mon-d-sul/fid or -fid), n. [See mono-.] 
In chem., a sulphide in which one atom of sulphur is com- 
bined with the other element or radical. 
mon-o-syl-lab-ic (mon’6-si-lab/ik), a. [See monosyllable.] 
Consisting of one syllable, as a word; consisting of a mono- 
syllable or monosyllables (as, ‘““‘The curate answered only 
in monosyllabic compliance”: Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” 
xlviii.); specif., of languages, as the Chinese, having a 
vocabulary composed exclusively of monosyllables; also, 
using or uttering monosyllables (as, ‘‘Lothair . .. was 
. somewhat monosyllabic and absent”: Disraeli’s “Lo- 
thair,” viii.). —mon/o-syl-lab/i-cal-ly, adv.—mon-o-sy!/la- 
bism (-sil/a-bizm), n. Monosyllabic character, as of speech 
or language; use of monosyllables. 
mon-o-syl-la-ble (mon-é-sil/a-bl), ». [LL. monosyllabus, 
< Gr. povocb\daBos, of one syllable, < pdvos, single, + 
avd\\aBy: see syllable.| A word of one syllable, as yes and no. 
mon-o-the-ism (mon/6-thé-izm), n. [Gr. ydvos, single, + 
06s, god.] The doctrine or belief that there is but one God. 
—mon/o-the-ist, n. One who believes that there is only 
one God.—mon/o-the-is/tic, a.—mon/o-the-is’ti-cal-ly, 
adv. 
mon-o-tint (mon/é-tint), n. [See mono-.] A single tint 
or color; also, a picture in one color. 
mon-o-tone (mon/6-ton). [= F. monotone, < LGr. yo- 
yorovos, of one tone, < Gr. ydvos, single, + révos, E. 
tone.| I.a. Continuing in one tone, as utterance; monoto- 
nous; also, of one tone or color. IL. ». A continuance 
of the same tone, as in utterance; utterance unvaried in 
pitch; any unvaried sound or repetition of sounds (as, 
“Tolling, tolling, tolling, In that muffled monotone,” Poe’s 
“Bells,” iv.; ‘a tall black clock ... that kept its in- 
variable monotone of tick-tack,’’ Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” viii.); also, sameness of style, as in composition or 
writing; something characterized by such sameness; hence, 
a monotonous continuance of anything; also, a single tone 
or color; a picture or print in one tone or color.—mon/o- 
tone, v. ¢. or 7.; -toned, -toning. To recite in monotone. — 
mon-o-ton/ic (-ton/ik), a. Pertaining to or uttered in a 
monotone.—mo-not-o-nous (m6-not/d-nus), a. [LGr. po- 
yorovos.| Uttered or continuing in the same tone, or on 
one note (as, “the monotonous ... chant of a Gaelic 
song,” Scott’s “Waverley,” xvii.; “A voice, Monotonous and 
hollow,” Tennyson’s “Guinevere,” 417); hence, unvarying 
in any respect, lacking in variety, or tiresomely uniform (as, 
“a monotonous labor wholly void of stimulus,” C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxx.; “We crept slowly ... along the 
monotonous banks of the Arkansas,” Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail,” xxiii.).-mo-not/o-nous-ly, adv.—mo-not/o-nous- 
ness, 7.—mo-not/o-ny, m. [LGr. povorovia.] Sameness 
of tone or pitch, as in utterance; the continuance of an un- 
varying sound; monotone; hence, in general, want of vari- 
ety, or wearisome uniformity, as in occupation, scenery, etc. 
(as, “They repined at the tedious monotony . . . of their 
fortified camp,’ Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” Ixxiv.; 


[See mono- and 


z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


monotreme 


“An occasional clump of wood . . . relieved the monotony 
of the waste,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” vi.). 
mon-o-treme (mon/6-trém), ». [Gr. pdvos, single, + 
rpjua, hole, < rerpalvew, bore, perforate.] Any of the 
Monotremata, the lowest order of mammals, comprising the 
duckbill and the echidnas, oviparous animals in which the 
genital, urinary, and digestive organs have a common open- 
ing.—mon-o-trem/a-tous (-trem/a-tus), a. 
mon-o-tri-glyph (mon-6-triglif), a. [See mono- and 
triglyph.] In arch., having only one triglyph in the portion 
of the frieze over 
the space between 
two columns, as usu- = 
ally in the Doric 
order. Also mon/- % 
o-tri-glyph/ic, 
mon-o-type (mon/- 
Gos) puis Sa b 
mono- and type.]| 
The only or sole 
type of its group, as 
a single species con- 
stituting a genus; 


also, a print from a 
metal plate on which Monotriglyph Intercolumniation. — a, cornice ; 
a picture is painted, es AS COB ORCECh sivematiog triglyphs an 
as in oil-color or i ina ; ‘ 
printing-ink; the method of producing such a print; also, 
a device for casting and setting type, consisting of two dis- 
tinct machines, the first having a keyboard with keys cor- 
responding to the type characters, which when pressed pro- 
duce perforations in a paper ribbon, and the second com- 
prising the casting mechanism, etc., by means of which 
separate types are cast and set according to the perfora- 
tions in the ribbon (cf. linotype).—mon/o-type, v. t.; -typed, 
-typing. To set with a monotype.—mon/o-typ-er (-ti- 
per), m.—mon-o-typ/ic (-tip/ik), a. Having only one 
type; of the nature of a monotype. 

mon-o-va-lent (mon-d-va/lent or md-nov/a-), a. [See mono- 
and -valent.| In chem., univalent.—mon-o-va/lence, 7. 

mon-ox-ide (mon-ok/sid or -sid), nm. [See mono-.] In 
chem., an oxide containing one oxygen atom to the molecule. 

mo-nox-y-lon (m6-nok’/si-lon), .; pl. -la (-la). [Gr. povdév- 
Aov, neut. of wovdsvAos, made of one piece of timber, < pédvos, 
single, + £dov, wood.] A boat made out of a single piece 
of timber; a dugout.—mon-ox-yl-ic (mon-ok-sil/ik), mo- 
nox’y-lous, a. 

Mon-roe (mun-réd’) doc/trine. The doctrine, based upon 
statements contained in the message to Congress, Dec. 2, 
1823, of President Monroe of the U. S., that the interposition 
of any European power to control the destiny of a Spanish- 
American state should be looked upon as a manifestation of 
unfriendly disposition toward the U. S., and that the Ameri- 
can continents should no longer be subjects for any new 
European colonial settlement. 

mon-sei-gneur (mén-se-nyér), n.; pl. messeigneurs (ma- 
se-nyér). [F., ‘my lord’: see seigneur.] A French title 
of honor given to princes, bishops, and other persons of 
eminence; a person bearing this title. 

mon-sieur (mé-syé, m’syé), .; pl. messieurs (ma-syé, E. 
often mes/yérz). [F., ‘my lord’ (orig. applied to men of 
high station): see stewr.| The conventional French title 
of respect and term of address for a man, corresponding to 
Mr. (abbreviated M., pl. MM.) and to sir; also, formerly, 
a title given distinctively to the next younger brother of 
the king of France; also, a Frenchman (now rare). 

mon-si-gnor, mon-si-gno-re (mon-sé/nyor or It. mon-sé- 
ny6r’, It. mon-sé-nyd/ra), n.; It. pl. -gnori (-nyd/ré). _[It., 
< F. monseigneur: see monseigneur, and cf. signor.] In 
the Rom. Cath. Ch., a title conferred upon certain dignitaries; 
a person bearing this title (as, “It seemed that the whole 
court of Rome was there; monsignori and prelates without 
end”: Disraeli’s ‘Lothair,”’ lxvi.). 

mon-soon (mon-sin’), n. [Pg. mongaéo, < Ar. mausim, 
time, season.] A seasonal wind of the Indian Ocean and 
southern Asia, blowing from the southwest from April to 
October and from the northeast during the rest of the year; 
also, the season during which this wind blows from the south- 
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mon-ster (mon/stér). 


mon -strance 


mon-stros-i-ty (mon-stros/i-ti), n.; pl. 


mon-strous (mon/strus), a. 


monstrous 


west, commonly marked by heavy rains; also, any wind 
whose direction is reversed periodically.—mon-soon/al, a. 
[OF. F. monstre, < L. monstrum, 
omen, portent, prodigy, monster, < monere, remind: see 
mind?.| I. n. <A prodigyt or marvelf; hence, something 
unnatural; specif., an animal or a plant of abnormal form or 
structure, as from marked malformation, the presence of 
parts or organs not proper to the species or sex, or the absence 
of certain parts or organs (cf. teratology); also, a fabulous 
animal compounded of brute and human shape or of the 
shapes of various brutes, as a centaur, a griffin, or a sphinx; 
any frightful, terrifying, or hideous creature, imaginary or 
real (as, “His imagination transformed shadows into mon- 
sters,’ C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” xi.; the Gila monster, 
see the entry); also, a person that excites horror, as by 
wickedness, cruelty, or any revolting qualities or actions 
(as, “I was a monster with whom the very earth groaned!” 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,”’ xxxiii.); a horrible or monstrous 
example (of: as, a monster of wickedness; a monster of 
ingratitude); also, any animal or thing of huge size; any- 
thing enormous of its kind. II. a. Being a monster, as in 
size; huge; enormous; monstrous.—mon/ster, v. t. To- 
make monstrous (as, “Her offence Must be of such unnatural 
degree, That monsters it’: Shakspere’s “King Lear,” i. ale 
223); also, to represent or exhibit as something prodigious 
or marvelous (as, “to hear my nothings monster’d”: Shak- 
spere’s “Coriolanus,” ii. 2. 81). [Archaic.] 


monsste-ra (mon-sté/ri), n. [NL. (F. monstére), appar. < 


L. monstrum or F. monstre, monster, in allusion to the 
singular appearance.] Any of the climbing shrubs con- 
stituting the 
araceous ge- 
nus Monstera, 
native in 
tropicalAmer-  — 
ica,as M. de- ge 
liciosa, a fa- < 
vorite green- 
house plant 
with aérial 
roots, large 
perforated 
leaves, and a 
succulent edi- 
ble fruit. 


(mon/strans), 
n. [OF. mon- 
strance, < Monstera (M. deliciosa).— a, the spadix within the 
ML an > a spathe; b, the flower. 

strantia, <_L. monstrare, show, akin to monsirum, omen, 
E. monster.] In the Rom. Cath. Ch., 
a receptacle in which the consecrated 
host is exposed for adoration. 


-ties (-tiz). The state or character 
of being monstrous; also, something 
monstrous, esp. in form or growth; a 
monster. 

[OF. mon- 
streuxz, < L. monstrosus, monstruosus, 
< monstrum, E. monster.] Of the 
nature of a monster; deviating greatly 
from the natural or normal form or | 
type (as, a monstrous birth; monstrous 
plant-growths); having the nature or 
appearance of a fabulous monster; 
frightful or hideous; revolting, shock- 
ing, or outrageous (as, a monstrous 
proposal or situation; “There was no 
excess too monstrous for them to com- 
mit,” Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” ii. 13); 
huge, enormous, or prodigiously great 
(as, a monstrous wolf; a monstrous sum; 
“Even while I gazed, this current ac- 
quired a monstrous velocity,” Poe’s 
“Descent into the Maelstrém”); also, 


Monstrance. — French 


abounding in monstersf (as, “Where Work of end of 14th cen- 


lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
} FH, then; y, you; 


; IWIon-te-ne-grin 


shall see a monstrous 


monstrous 


*: Milton’s “Lycidas,’”’ 158). 
Senor he as, “You 
am retty girl” (Jane Austen’s “Sense 
and Sensibility,” ey [Now collog.]|—mon/ 
adv.—mon/strous-ness, n. = eit a: 
Eon Oe aaa eae ven/e-ris). [L., ‘mount of Venus.’ 
n anat., a rounded eminence of fatty tissue over th i 
symphysis of the human female. 7 es 


—mon/strous, adv. 


_ mon-tane (mon/tan), a. [L. montanus, < mons (mont-), 


E. mount!.] Of or pertaining to mountains; inhabiting 
mountainous country. 

mont=de=pié-té (mén-dé-pya-ta), n.; pl. monts- (mon- 
[F., 3s It. monte di pieta, lit. ‘mountain (heap, fund) 3 
pity.’] A public pawnbroking establishment for lending 
money on reasonable terms, esp. to the poor. 

mon-te (mon/té), n. [Sp., mountain, heap (of cards), < 
L. mons (mont-), E. mount!.] A Spanish and Spanish- 


+ American gambling-game at cards.—three=card monte, a 
_ gambling-game of Mexican origin, played with three cards. 


mon-teith (mon-téth’), ». [From a personal name.] A 
kind of large bowl, originating about 16838, commonly of 
silver, with a notched, often movable rim from which drink- 
ing-glasses were hung by : 
the foot so as to cool in ; i SS 
water within the bowl: aN 
also used (sometimes 
with the rim removed) 
as a punch-bowl. 


(mon- 
té-né/grin). I.a. Ofor 
pertaining to Montene- 
gro or its inhabitants. 
Ir. n. A native or in- 
habitant of Montenegro. 
Mon-tes-so-ri (mon-tes- 
s0’/ré) sys‘tem. A sys- 
tem for training and in- 
structing young children, 
of which the fundamen- 
tal aim is self-education by the children themselves, and 
which lays special emphasis on the training of the senses: 
so called from its originator, Maria Montessori (born 1870), 
an Italian physician and educationist. 
mont-gol-fi-er (mont-gol/fi-ér, F. mén-gol-fya), n. [From 
the French brothers Mondgolfier, who in 1783 sent up the 
first balloon.] A balloon raised by heated air from a fire 
in the lower part. 
month (munth), n. [AS. mdnath G. monat Icel. 
manudhr = Goth. méndoths, month; akin to E. moon.] 
The period (‘lunar month’) of a complete revolution of the 
moon with regard to some point, usually the interval from 
one new moon to the next (called ‘synodical month,’ and 
equivalent to 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 2.7 seconds); 
also, the twelfth part of a tropical or solar year (‘solar 
month’); also, any one of the twelve parts (January, Febru- 
ary, etc.) into which the calendar year 1s divided (‘calendar 
month’); also, the time from any day of one calendar month 
to the corresponding day of the next; sometimes, a period 
of four weeks, or of thirty days.—month of Sundays, an 
indefinitely long time.—month’s mind, in the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., the commemoration of a deceased person, esp. by a 
requiem mass, a month after death. Also (now prov. Eng.), 
a mind, inclination, or fancy: as, “Clinker . . . has a 
month’s mind to play the fool... with Mrs. Winifred 
Jenkins” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Oct. 14).— 
month/ly. I.a. Pertaining toa month, or to each month; 
also, done, happening, appearing, etc., once a month, or 
every month; also, continuing or, lasting for a month. 
Il. n.; pl. -lies (-liz). A periodical published once a 
month. IIE, adv. Once a month; by the month. 
mon-ti-cle (mon’ti-kl), n. Same as monticule. ; 
mon-ti-cule (mon’ti-kil), n. LF. monticule, < LL. monti- 
culus, dim. of L. mons (mont-), E. mount). | A small 
mountain, hill, or mound; a little elevation: as, “Seen from 
this monticule, ae [in ; town] leoks tranquil and 
happy” (Besant’s “Coligny,” i.). 
Be ont (mon/ij-ment), ». [OF. F. monument, < L. 


Monteith. 
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a 
_ thou, perhaps, under the whelming ti isit’ 
tom ‘of the monstrous world”: Tae 


moody 


monumentum, monument, memorial, sepulcher, < monere, 
remind: see mind?.] Something erected, in some public 
or appropriate place, in memory of a person, a number of 
persons, an event, or the like, as a column, pillar, or other 
structure, often a statue or other sculptural work (as, the 
Washington Monwment; the equestrian monument of 
Colleoni in Venice; the many monuments of the World War); 
a memorial in stone, marble, or other enduring material, 
often of striking appearance or great artistic merit; specif., 
a memorial erection marking the grave of a dead person; 
formerly, a tombf, sepulchert, or 
burial vaultt (as, ‘Her body 
sleeps in Capel’s monument”: 
Shakspere’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” { 
v. 1.18); also, any building, struc- 
ture, megalith, or the like surviv- 
ing from a past age, and regarded 
(in some countries, specially pre- 
served) as of historical or archeolog- 
ical importance; any work, writ- | 
ing, or the like by a person, re- { 
garded as a memorial of him after & 
his death (as, “Except some un- § 
published despatches... and a ¢ 
few detached sayings, he has left 
no monument behind him”: Lecky’s 
“Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Cen- 
tury,” iii.); any enduring evidence 
or example of something (as, 
“This letter, one of the most strik- 
ing monuments of Philip’s cold- 
blooded perfidy, was dated the 26th of March”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” ii. 10); a notable instance (as, “Here are 
a great many living monuments of longevity”: Smollett’s 
‘Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 6); arecord, document, or legal 
instrument; any object fixed in the soil and serving to in- 
dicate location or fix a boundary; an indication, sign, or 
token (obs. or archaic); a portent}; also, a statuet.—mon- 
u-men/tal (-men’tal), a. [LL. monumentalis.] Of or per- 
taining to a monument or monuments; of the nature of 
or serving as a monument; also, resembling a monument, 
massive or imposing, as a structure, an oak, etc.; sub- 
stantial and important, as a literary work; historically 
prominent (as, a monumental figure or event; “This year 
well deserved the name of the monwmental year in our 
parish,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” v.); also, con- 
spicuously great or gross (collog.: as, a monumental fraud 
or lie; monumental stupidity). —mon-u-men/tal-ize (-iz), 
v. t.; -ized, -izing. To establish an enduring memorial or 
record of.—mon-u-men/tal-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), ”.— 
mon-u-men’tal-ly, adv. 
mon-y (mon/i), a. and n. Sc. and prov. Eng. form of many. 
mon-zo-nite (mon/z0-nit), n. [From Monzoni, in Tyrol.] 
Any of a group of igneous rocks intermediate in composition 
between syenite and diorite.—mon-zo-nit/ic (-nit/ik), a. 
moo (mé), v. 7.; mooed, mooing. [Imit.] To utter the 
characteristic cry of a cow; low.—moo, n.; pl. moos (méz). 
A mooing sound. 
mooch (mich), v. [Also mouch: cf. miche.] 1. intr. To 
skulk or sneak (as, “They sort of mouched after me, and I 
tells a policeman”: Dunsany’s “Night at an Inn”); also, to 
hang or rove about, esp. with the idea of picking up what 
one can. [Now prov. or slang.] IL. tr. To appropriate 
surreptitiously; pilfer. [Prov. or slang.]—mooch/er, n. 
mood! (mid), n. [Var. of mode.] In gram., same as mode; 
in logic, any of the various forms of valid syllogisms, depend- 
ing on the quantity and quality of their constituent proposi- 
tions. 
mood? (méd), n. [AS. méd, mind, spirit, mood, = D. moed, 
G. mut, spirit, courage, = Icel. modhr, Goth. moths, wrath. | 
Mind} or heart}; also, frame of mind, or state of feeling, as 
at a particular time (as, a peaceful, angry, or uncertain 
mood; “I was in no mood to laugh and talk with strangers,” 
Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” xix.); humor or temper; ol., 
fits of uncertain, gloomy, or sullen humor (as, “Then turn’d 
Sir Torre, and being in his moods Left them”: Tennyson’s 
‘Tancelot and Elaine,” 794); also, sing., angert.—mood/y, 
a.; compar. moodier, superl. moodiest. [AS. modig.| 


Roman Sepulchral Monument. 
— British Museum. 
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moon 


Spirited}, bravet, or proud}; also, dominated by a gloomy 
or sullen mood (as, “George was moody and captious all 
day”: H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” vi.); proceeding 
from or showing such a mood (as, a moody silence; a moody 
face); gloomy; sullen; ill-humored; also, angry}. —mood/i- 
ly, adv.—mood’/i-ness, n. ‘ 
moon (min), ». [AS. ména = D. maan = OHG. mano 
Icel. mani = Goth. ména, moon; akin to Gr. ujvn, moon, 
unv, month, L. mensis, month, Skt. mds, moon, month: 
cf. month.] A heavenly body which revolves around the 
earth monthly, accompanying it . = = 
in its annual revolution about the 
sun; this heavenly body during a 
particular lunar month, or during 
a certain period of time, or at a 
certain point of time, regarded as 
a distinct object ‘or entity (as, the 
harvest-moon, see harvest-moon; 
new moon, the moon when in con- 
junction with the sun and hence 
invisible, or the phase so repre- 
sented, or the moon soon after- 
ward. when visible as a slender jay 
crescent; half-moon, the moon part of the Moon’s Surface. 
when half its disk is illuminated, 
occurring when at either quadrature, or quarter; full 
moon, the moon when the whole of its disk is illumi- 
nated, occurring when in opposition to the sun, or the 
phase so represented; old moon, the waning moon; waxing 
moon, the moon at any time before it is full, so called be- 
cause its illuminated area is increasing daily; waning moon, 
the moon at any time after it has been full, so called because 
its illuminated area is decreasing daily: cf. phase? and 
quarter, n.); the moon as visible at a given time or place 
(as, there was a moon that evening); also, a lunar month, or, 
in general, a month (as, “‘a young and tender suckling —under 
a moon old”: Lamb’s “Dissertation upon Roast Pig’’); 
also, moonlight (as, “By the moon the reaper weary, Piling 
sheaves in uplands airy”: Tennyson’s ‘‘Lady of Shalott,”’ 
i. 83); also, something shaped like an orb or a crescent; 
also, any planetary satellite.—moon, v. I. ér. To expose 
to the moon’s rays; also, to spend (time) idly. IL. inér. 
To shine as a moon; also, to wander about or gaze idly or 
listlessly, as if moonstruck (collog.: as, “to go mooning 
about the house and stables,” Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad 
Boy,” vi.; “If you moon at me in that stupid way... I 
shall certainly end in an insane asylum,”’ Howells’s ‘Chance 
Acquaintance,” v.). 
moon-beam (mén/bém), n. A ray of moonlight. 
moon=blind (mén/blind), a. Of horses, afflicted with the 
disease moon-eye; also, of persons, suffering from temporary 
night-blindness erroneously ascribed to sleeping in the moon- 
light (as, “It would be well . . . to request the officer of 
the watch not to permit the men to sleep on the upper-deck. 
We shall have many of them moon-blind”’: Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” xxii.).—moon/=blind/ness, n. 
moonscalf (mén/kaéf), n. A misshapen creature, or mon- 
strosity; also, a congenital idiot; a fool or dolt (as, ‘‘ ‘Now 
you see, you moon-calf,’ says Ballantrae’’: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,”’ iii.). 
moon=creep-er (m6n/kré’pér), n. The moon-flower, Calo- 
nyction bona-nox. 
moon=dai-sy (mén/da/zi), n. The oxeye daisy, Chrysan- 
themum leucanthemum. 
mooned (mond), a. Shaped like a moon or crescent; orna- 
mented with moons or crescents; also, identified with the 
moon. 
moon-er (m6/nér), 7. One who moons about. 
moon=eye (mén/i), . In vet. science, an eye affected with 
an intermittent inflammation (formerly attributed to the 
moon’s influence) usually resulting in complete blindness; 
also, the disease itself.—moon/=eyed, a. Of horses, affected 
with the disease moon-eye; moon-blind; also, of persons, 
having round, wide-open eyes, as from terror. 
moon=faced (mén/fast), a. Having a round face like a full 


moon: as, “the long moon-faced clock in the corner” (F. H. | moon-struck (mén/struk), a. 


Smith’s “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” xi.). 
moon-fish (mén/fish),m. Any of various fishes resembling or 
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moonstruck 


suggestive of the moon; esp., any of certain fishes having a 
deep, compressed, silvery or yellowish body, as of the caran- 
goid genera ———_ 

Selene and 
Vomer, as 
S. vomer or 
V. setipin- 
mis of the 
southern 
coasts of 
INS Geb in 
America. 

moons 
flow-er 
(moén/- 
flou”eér), n. 
A night- 
blooming é 
convolvulaceous plant, Calonyction bona-nox, with fragrant 
white flowers; any of several allied plants; also, the oxeye 
daisy, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. 

moon-ish (mé/nish), a. Like or characteristic of the moon; 
influenced by or due to the moon (as, ‘“‘ Tis moonish madness!” 
Sir H. Taylor’s “Philip van Artevelde,” ii. 4. 2); changeable 
as the moon, or fickle. : 

moon-less (mén/les), a. Without a moon or moonlight: as, 
“The moonless night and dark was come” (W. Morris’s 
“Jason,” i. 108). 

moon-let (mén/let), n. A little moon. 

moon-light (mén/lit). I. mn. The light of the moon. II. a. 
Pertaining to moonlight; illuminated by moonlight (as, 
“the moonlight woods”: Mrs. Shelley’s ‘‘Frankenstein,” 
xiii.); occurring by moonlight, or by night (as, ‘‘a moonlight 
flitting”: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xxxi.).—moon/lit 
(-lit), a. Lighted or illuminated by the moon: as, “moonlit 
groves” (Disraeli’s “Lothair,” xv.).—moon/lit’ten (-lit’n), 
a. Moonlit. [Poetic.] 

moon-rise (mén/riz), n. The rising of the moon (as, “watch- 
ing a chilly autumnal moonrise over the stubbles of the 
corn-field”: Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xix.); 
also, the time when the moon rises (as, “At moonrise the 
cautious coolies got under way”: Kipling’s ‘‘Kim,” xiv.). 

moon-seed (mién/séd), mn. Any of the climbing herbs con- 
stituting the genus Menispermum (family Menispermacez), 
as M. canadense, with pani- 
cles of greenish-white flowers: 
so called from the crescent- 
shaped seeds. 

moon-set (mén/set), m. The 
setting of the moon. 

moon-shine (mén/shin), 7. 
The light of the moon (as, 
“a night’s journey by moon- 
shine’: Scott’s “Quentin 
Durward,” xxiv.); also, show 
without substance or reality; 
empty show; foolish talk, 
ideas, etc.; nonsense; also, 
smuggled or illicitly distilled 
liquor (colloq.).—moon/- 
shin’er (-shi/nér), nm. One 
who pursues an illegal trade 
at night; esp., in the U. S., 
an illicit distiller (as, ‘‘vast 
cliffs from whose bushy brows > 
thearmed moonshiner watched 
the bridle-path below’: 


Moonfish (Selene vomer). 


Moonseed 
G. dense). — 1, flowering branch ; 


W. Cable’s “Tohn March, secoly lobed leaf; a, male flower; 


(Menispermum cana- 
2,a 


Southerner,” viii.). [Colloq.] BR eed cette eae 
rs moon/shin/y, a. Like °2° of the pistils; e, the fruit. 
mgonlel ts sometimes, unreal; also, illuminated by moon- 
ight. 

moon-stone (mén/st6n), n. A translucent variety of feld- 
spar with a pearly luster, used as a gem. 

moon-strick-en (mén/strik’n), a. Moonstruck. 

Injuriously affected in mind 

(or otherwise), supposedly by the influence of the moon; 

dazed; crazed. 


fat, fate, fir, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; 
Glect, agony, intd, Gnite; 


not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; 


out; (lightened) aviary, 


th, thin; FH, then; y, you; 


A 
‘ 


POE FRED ME EF 


= 


the plant honesty. , 
moon-y (mé/ni), a. Pertaining to 


moonwort 


chiwm, esp. B. lunaria whose fronds 
have crescent-shaped pinne; also, 


or characteristic of the moon; also, Wy 
resembling the moon; round; cres- 
cent-shaped; also, illuminated by 
moonlight; resembling moonlight; 
also, mooning, listless, or silly (col- 
loq.: as, ‘moony dreamings over 
inscrutable beautiful eyes,” G. 
Meredith’s “Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,”’ v.). 

Moor! (mor), n. [OF. F. More, 
Maure, < L. Maurus, < Gr. 
Maipos.] Orig., one of the ancient a Na Boreas Ur 
inhabitants of a region of north- ®, branch of the fertile frond, 
western Africa corresponding to tae Ete 
parts of the modern Morocco and Algeria; later, a Mo- 
hammedan of the mixed Berber and Arab race inhabit- 
ing this region; specif., one belonging to that group of this 
pace which in the 8th century invaded and conquered 

pain. 

moor? (mér), n. [AS. mdr, moor, = MLG. mor, G. moor, 
marsh.| A tract of open waste land, often overgrown with 
heath; a heath; also, a tract of land preserved for game- 
shooting; also, a marsh (now prov. Eng.). 

moor? (mér),v. [Late ME. more: cf. D. marren, tie, moor.] 
I. ir. To secure (a ship, etc.) in a particular place, as by 
cables and anchors (esp. two or more) or by lines; hence, in 
general, to secure, or fix firmly. I. inéfr. To moor a ship, 


etc.; also, to take up a position or be made secure by means 


of anchors or the like, as a ship.—moor/age (-aj), n. The 
act of mooring, or the state of being moored; also, a place 
for mooring; also, a charge or payment for the use of moor- 
ings. 
moor-ber-ry (mér/ber’i), .; pl. -berries (-iz). [See moor?.] 
The bilberry; also, the small cranberry, Oxycoccus oxycoccus. 
moor=cock (mér/kok), n. [See moor?.] The male moor- 
fowl.—moor’=fowl, n. The red grouse. See grouse!.— 
moor/=game, ». The moor-fowl.—moor/=hen, n. The 
female moor-fowl; also, a common European gallinule, 
Gallinula chloropus. 
moor-ing (mdr’ing), n. 
moors; also, something by which a ship or the like is moored, 


as a cable, line, etc. (usually in pl.); also, pl., the place 


where a vessel is or may be moored. 
Moor-ish! (mor‘ish), a. 
the style of the 
Moors, as architec- 
ture, decoration, etc. 
moor-ish? (mér/ish), 
a. Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of 
a moor or heath; 
abounding in or coy- 
ered with moors (as, 
“moorish hills, where 
was no sound but the 
crying of moor-fowl 
in the wet heather”: 
Stevenson’s ‘Master 
of Ballantrae,” ix.); 
also, marshy (obs. or 
archaic: as, moorish 
fens; ‘a low moorish 
ground near the sea,” 
Defoe’s ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 4). 
moor-land (mér’/- 
land). I. mn. Land 
consisting of a moor 
or moors; a moor. 
II.a. Of the nature 
of or pertaining to 
moorland; situated, 
dwelling, or found on moorland.—moor‘land-er, 7. 


Morocco. 
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moon-wort (mén/wert), n. Any fern of the genus Botry- 


The act of one who or that which 


Of or pertaining to the Moors; in 


“| mop-pet (mop/et), n. [Dim. 


Moorish Art. — Doorway of mosque, Tangier, 


moquette 


moor-y (mér’i), a. Same as moorish?. 
moose (mis), 7.; pl. moose. [Algonquian.] A large animal, 
Alces americanus, of the deer family, inhabiting Canada and 
the northern U. S., the male of which has enormous antlers, 
long legs, and a large, unshapely head; also, a similar species, 
Alces gigas, found in Alaska; also, the European elk, Alces 
machlis (see elk); also [cap.], in U. S. politics, a member of 
the Progressive party; a Bull Moose. 
moot (mot). [AS. médt, gemot, meeting, assembly; akin to 
Icel. mdt, MLG. méte, gemote, D. gemoet, meeting: cf. meet?.] 
I. nm. An early English assembly of the people, exercising 
political, administrative, and judicial powers; also, an argu- 
ment or discussion, esp. of a hypothetical legal case for 
practice. IE. a. Pertaining to a moot; also, subject to 
argument or discussion, debatable, or doubtful (as, a moot 
point).—moot court, a mock court for the conduct of hypo- 
thetical legal cases, as for practice for students of law.— 
moot, v. I. intr. To dispute or argue, esp. in a hypotheti- 
cal legal case. IE. tr. To argue (a case, etc.), esp. in a 
mock court; in general, to bring forward (any point, subject, 
project, etc.) for discussion.—moot/er, 7. 
mop! (mop), v. 7. [Cf. D. moppen, pout.] To make a wry 
face; grimace. [Archaic.|—mop!, mn. A grimace: as, 
“with mop and mow” (Shakspere’s “Tempest,” iv. 1. 47). 
[Archaic. ] 
mop? (mop), n. [ME. mappe: cf. L. mappa, napkin, cloth, 
E. map.] A bundle of coarse yarn, a piece of cloth, or the 
like, fastened at the end of a stick or handle, used for washing 
floors, etc.; any similar implement; also, a thick mass, as 
of hair (as, “‘a mop of hair not a little resembling the shag of 
a Newfoundland dog”: Irving’s ‘Knickerbocker’s New 
York,” v. 9).—mop?, v. t.; mopped, mopping. To rub, 
wipe, clean, or remove with a mop; hence, in general, to 
wipe (as, to mop the face with a handkerchief; “Mop your 
eyes,” Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” xiv.); dry or clean as 
by wiping.—to mop up, to clean up (a place, surface, etc.) 
or take up (liquid, etc.) with or as with a mop; hence, in 
military slang, to clear (ground, trenches, etc.) of scattered 
or remaining enemy combatants, as in connection with 
an attack, or to dispose of (combatants) thus.—mop/= 
board, m. A baseboard (around the walls of a room). 
mope (mop), v.; moped, moping. [Origin uncertain. | 
I. intr. To go about abstractedly or aimlessly (now prov.); 
also, to act in a listless, dispirited way, or give way to low 
spirits (as, “I began to ail and mope”: Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Caxtons,” i. 5); be sunk in listless apathy or dull dejection. 
Il. tr. To cause to mope; render listless and dispirited. 
—mope, n. A mopish person (as, “no meagre, muse-rid 
mope, adust and thin’: Pope’s ‘‘Dunciad,”’ ii. 37); pl., low 
spirits. -mop-er (mo/pér), n.—mop/ing-ly, adv.—mop/- 
ish, a. Given to moping; listless and dispirited; dejected. 
—mop/ish-ly, adv.—mop/ish-ness, n. 
Mop-lah (mop/l4). [Malayalam mappila.| I. mn. One 
of a class of Mohammedan inhabitants of southwestern 
India, esp. Malabar, descended from Arab settlers and native 
women, and notable for their fiercely fanatical spirit. II. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Moplahs. ‘ 
mo-poke, more-pork (md-pok’, méor-pork’), n. [Imit. of 
its note.] Any of several _ ; 
birds of the Australian re- 
gion, esp. a kind of goat- 
sucker, Podargus cuviert, or 
a small owl, Ninox boobook. 
mop-per (mop/ér), n. One 
who mops. 


< ME. moppe, fool, doll, 
baby.] A familiar term fora 
child or a young girl. [Ar- 
chaic or prov. | 
mop-py (mop’i), a. Like a 
mop, as hair. 
mop-y (md/pi), a. Mopish: 
as, “Taffy and the Laird 
grew quite sad and mopy” 
(Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” v.). 
mo-quette (mo-ket’), 


[F.] A kind of carpet with a thick velvety pile. 


Mopoke (Podargus cuvieri). 


as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


i j or sh, t as t or ch, z } baat) 
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mo-ra (md/ra), n.; pl. more (-ré). [L., delay.] In pros., 
the unit of time, equivalent to the ordinary or normal short 
sound or syllable. 

mo-ra-ceous (m6-ra/shius), a. [L. morus, mulberry-tree. ] 
Belonging to the Moracex, or mulberry family of plants, 
which includes the mulberry, breadfruit, fig, hemp, hop, 
Osage orange, etc. 

mo-raine (m6-ran’), n. [F.; origin uncertain.] An accu- 
mulation of rocks, detrital material, etc., carried down with 
or deposited by a glacier: known as a lateral moraine when 
at the side of a glacier, a terminal moraine when at the 
extremity of a glacier, or a medial moraine when between two 
uniting glaciers.—mo-rain/al, mo-rain/ic, a. 

mor-al (mor/al). [OF.F. moral, < L. moralis, < mos (mor-), 
manner, custom, practice.]| I. a. Pertaining to or con- 
cerned with right conduct, or the distinction between right and 
wrong (as, the moral sense; moral considerations; the moral 
aspect of an action); concerned with the principles or rules 
of right conduct (as, moral philosophy); ethical; also, ex- 
pressing or conveying truths or counsel as to right conduct, 
as a speaker or writer, a literary work, etc. (as, Pope’s 
“Moral Essays’; Maria Edgeworth’s “Moral Tales’’); 
moralizing; also, founded on the fundamental principles of 
right conduct, rather than on enactment or custom (as, the 
moral law; moral rights or obligations); amenable or subject 
to the rules of right conduct (as, man is a moral agent; 
moral actions); also, conforming to the rules of right conduct 
(opposed to immoral); virtuous; good; esp., sexually vir- 
tuous; also, pertaining to or affecting the character as shown 
in conduct (as, the moral nature; moral courage; favorable 
moral conditions; moral discipline: often opposed to physical 
or intellectual); also, being virtually or practically such 
through the effect on the mind or feelings or on results 
generally (as, a moral victory or defeat; moral support); 
also, depending upon what is observed of human nature and 
actions or of things generally, rather than upon demonstra- 
tion (as, moral evidence); resting upon convincing grounds of 
probability (as, a moral certainty). II. n. The moral 
teaching or practical lesson contained in a fable, tale, experi- 
ence, etc.; hence, import{t or meaning{; also, a symbolic 
figure} (as, ‘‘Fortune is painted blind . . . also with a wheel 
. . . Fortune is an excellent moral”: Shakspere’s “Henry 
V.,” iii. 6. 40); hence, the embodiment or type of something 
(as, “She is the very moral of old-fashioned prejudice”: 
Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” Old Esther Dudley); 
the image or counterpart of a person or thing (colloq.: as, 
“They said I was the very moral of Lady Rickmanstone, but 
not so pale,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Nov. 20); 
also, pl., principles or habits with respect to right or wrong 
conduct (as, ‘“Her morals had been greatly neglected in her 
youth”: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,’ xii.); also, pl. 
(usually construed as sing.), moral philosophy; ethics; 
also (F., pron. mo-ral), sing., morale.—mor/al, v. 7.; -aled 
or -alled, -aling or -alling. To moralize: as, ‘“When I 
did hear The motley fool thus moral on the time” (Shak- 
spere’s ‘‘As You Like It,” ii. 7. 29). [Archaic.] 

mo-rale (m6-ral’ or -ral/), n. [For F. moral: see moral.] 
Moral or mental condition, as with respect to courage, con- 
fidence, zeal, etc.: as, the morale of troops. 

mor-aled, mor-alled (mor/ald), a. Having morals (as 
specified): as, high-moraled; loose-moraled. 

mor-al-ism (mor’al-izm), n. The habit of moralizing; moral 
counsel; also, the practice of morality, as distinct from 
religion. 

mor-al-ist (mor/al-ist), m. One who teaches or inculcates 
morals or morality; also, one who practises morality.— 
mor-al-is/tic, a. 

mo-ral-i-ty (m6-ral/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. moralite 
(F. moralité), < LL. moralitas.] Moralquality or character; 
the quality of an action, purpose, or the like, as conforming 
to or deviating from the principles of right conduct; also, 
conformity to the rules of right conduct; moral or virtuous 
conduct; sometimes, the practice of moral duties quite apart 
from the influence of religion; sometimes, sexual virtue; 
also, morals or ethics; pl., moral principles or rules; also, 
sing., moral instruction; a moral lesson or precept; a moraliz- 
ing discourse or utterance (as, “A genial optimist, who daily 
drew From what he saw his quaint moralities”: Bryant’s 


“Qld Man’s Counsel’’); also, a kind of allegorical drama in 
vogue during the 16th century, employing personifications of 
virtues, vices, etc. . i 
mor-al-ize (mor/al-iz), v.; -ized, -izing. [OF. F. moraliser, 
< ML. moralizare, < L. moralis: see moral.] 1. tr. To 
explain in a moral sense, or draw a moral from (as, “But 
what said Jaques? Did he not moralize this spectacle? 
Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” ii. 1. 44); also, to render 
moral, or give a moral quality or character to; also, to im- 
prove the morals of (cf. demoralize). IL. intr. To make 
moral reflections: as, ‘I found this islander a philosopher of 
nature . . . moralizing upon the vices and follies of the 
Christian court of Tahiti” (H. Melville’s “Omoo,” Ixxxi.). 
—mor’al-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), m.—mor/al-iz-er (-i- 
zer), n.—mor/al-iz-ing-ly, adv. 

mor/alled, a. See moraled. 

mor-al-ly (mor/al-i), adv. In a moral manner or respect; 
from a moral point of view, or ethically (as, things morally 
considered; morally good); virtuously (as, to live morally) ; 
virtually or practically (as, ‘Murder has been done, to which 
you were morally if not really a party”: Dickens’s “Oliver 
Twist,” xlix.); with moral certainty (as, morally sure; 
morally impossible). 

mor-als (mor/alz), n. pl. See moral, n. 

mo-rass (m6-ras’), ». [D. moeras, < OF. mareis (F. 
marais), marsh; from Teut., and akin to E. marsh.] A 
tract of low, soft, wet ground (as, ‘“‘a wide morass, in which 
oozy islands ... were interspersed among lagoons and 
shallows”: Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” Introd., i.); a 
marsh or bog; marshy ground (as, miles of morass); any — 
stretch of troublesomely muddy ground (as, “The towing 
path was a morass of sticky brown mud”: Arnold Bennett’s 
““Clayhanger,”’ i. 1). [Now chiefly literary.]—mo-rass’y, a. 

mo-rat (md/rat), n. [ML. moratum, < L. morum, mul- 
berry.] An old-time beverage made of honey flavored with 
mulberries: as, ‘‘Place the best mead, the mightiest ale, 
ie richest morat . . . upon the board” (Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” 
iii.). 

mor-a-to-ri-um (mor-a-td/ri-um), 7.; pl. -ria (-ri-d). [NL., 
prop. neut. of LL. moratorius, E. moratory.] A legal authori- 
zation to delay payment of money due, as in an emergency; 
also, the period during which such authorization is in effect. 

mor-a-to-ry (mor/a-t9-ri), a. [LL. moratorius, delaying, < 
L. morari, delay.] Authorizing delay of payment: as, a 
moratory bill or law. Cf. moratorium. 

Mo-ra-vi-an (m6-ra/vi-an). I. a. Pertaining to Moravia, 
a region to the southeast of Bohemia, or to its inhabitants, 
mostly belonging to a Slavic people closely related to the 
Czechs proper, or Bohemians; also, of or pertaining to the 
religious body of Moravians. II.n. A native or inhabitant 
of Moravia; also, a member of a Christian denomination 
entitled the ‘Unitas Fratrum’ (Unity of Brethren) or ‘United 
Brethren,’ and known also as ‘Moravian Brethren,’ which 
traces its origin to John Huss, and which after expulsion from 
Moravia and Bohemia in the early part of the 17th century 
was revived in Saxony in the early part of the 18th century. 

mo-ray (m0/ra or m9-ra’), n. [Cf. Pg. moreia, < L. mu 
rena.| Any of numerous eels constituting the family Mu- 
rend, esp. those of the genus Murena, as M. helena, a 
species common in the Mediterranean and valued as a food- 
fish (the murzena of the ancient Romans, esteemed as a 
great delicacy and preserved in ponds and tanks), or Gymno- 
thorax morin- = 
ga, a species 
common in ze 
West Indian ““ 
waters (‘spot- 
ted moray’). 

mor-bid 
(mér’bid), a. 
LL. morbidus, 
< morbus, disease.] Affected by, proceeding from, or char- 
acteristic of disease (as, morbid tissues; morbid states; morbid 
discharges or symptoms); also, pertaining to diseased parts 
(as, morbid anatomy); also, being in, showing, or suggesting 
an unhealthy mental state (as, a morbid dreamer; morbid fan- 
cies; a morbid book); unhealthy, as the mental state; un- 
wholesomely gloomy, sensitive, extreme, etc.; unwholesome. 
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morbidezza 


mor-bi-dez-za_ = (mér-bé-det/si ; 
delicate, < L. morbidus, E. mosbid} ae ane 
living flesh as represented in painting or other ees 
mor-bid-i-ty (mér-bid/i-ti), . Morbid stat 
ere OS aaerg sickness in a district. 
Reet Se ee morbid: mamer.— 
mor-bif-ic (mér-biffik), a. [F. ; 
disease, + facere, Sat ee ee L. morbus, 
ee Sie adv. ahah 
mor-bil-li (mér-bil’i), n. pl. [ML. } i 
L. morbus, disease. | ii aay ; Pee ee ‘ a: is 
measles; hence, measles. —mor-bil/li- 6 Withono 
Resembling measl sy ca han aia eugene 
a Bie easies.—mor-bil/lous, a. Of or pertaining 
mor-ceau (mér-sd), n.; pl. -ceaux (-sdz -sd : 
morsel. | A bit or sid Espana ae here hae 
piece, whether belonging to a larger work or not. 
eect late a ) Bs ULB -lated, -lating. [F. morceler, 
aie ae ah < MOrcea: see morceau and morsel. | 
ly pieces; break up. —mor-cel-la/tion 
(-se-la’shon), m. Division into many pieces; in surg., the 
removal of a tumor, fetus, or the like piecemeal instead of 
by excision in a mass. ? 
mor-celle-ment (mér-sel-mon), n. [F., < morceler: see 
morcellate. | Division into many pieces; a dividing, as of 
land, into small portions; in swrg., morcellation. 
mor-da-cious (mér-da/shus), a. [L. mordax (mordac-) 
< mordere, bite: cf. mordant.| Biting; given to biting; fig 
caustic; mordant. [Now rare.]—mor-da/cious-ly adv. — 
mor-da/ci-ty (-das/i-ti), 7. : 
mor-dan-cy (mér/dan-si), m. Mordant or biting quality. 
mor-dant (mér/dant). [OF. F. mordant, ppr. of mordre, < 
L. mordere, bite: see smart, v.] I. a. Biting, as with the 
teeth (rare); hence, pungent, acrid, or corrosive, as sub- 
stances; sharp, as pain; caustic, sarcastic, or cutting, as 
speech or speakers, wit, etc. (as, ‘‘restraining his tongue from 
mordant allusions to that ‘prancing, red-haired fellow’ ”’: 
Galsworthy’s “‘Patrician,’’ ii. 5); also, having the property 
of fixing colors, as in dyeing. II. n. A substance used in 
dyeing to fix the coloring matter, esp. a metallic compound, 
as an oxide or hydroxide, which combines with the organic 
dyestuff and forms an insoluble colored compound or lake 
in the fiber; also, an adhesive substance for attaching gold- 
- leaf to something; also, an acid or other corrosive substance 
used in etching to eat out the lines, etc.—mor/dant, v. 7. 
To impregnate or treat with a mordant.—mor/dant-ly, adv. 
mor-dent (mér/dent), ». [It. mordente, prop. ppr. of 
mordere, < L.mordere, bite.] In music, a melodic embellish- 
ment consisting of a rapid alternation of a principal tone 
with a supplementary tone a half-step below it, called single 
or short when the supplementary tone occurs but once, 
and double or long when this occurs twice or oftener; also, 
the pralltriller (‘inverted mordent’). 
more (mor). [AS. mara = OHG. méro = Icel. meirt = 
Goth. maiza, more, greater: see most.| I. a. compar. 
Greater, as in size or extent (now chiefly in the archaic 
phrase ‘the more part’); also, in greater quantity, amount, 
measure, degree, or number (as, more money; more help, 
more haste; more men: used as the comparative of much 
and many, with the superlative most); also, additional 
or further (as, do not lose any more time; without more 
words he departed). IE. m. A greater quantity, amount, 
or degree; also, something of greater importance (as, “Kind 
hearts are more than coronets”: Tennyson’s “Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere”); also, a greater number of a class specified, 
or the greater number of persons (construed as pl.); also, 
an additional quantity, amount, or number.—more, adv. 
compar. In or to a greater extent or degree (in this sense 
much used before adjectives and adverbs, and regularly 
before those of more than two syllables, to form comparative 
phrases having the same force and effect as the comparative 
degree formed by the termination -er: as, more rapid, more 
curious, more wisely, more fittingly: cf. most, adv.); also, in 
addition; further; longer; again. _ F 
mo-reen (m6-réen’), . [Cf. moire.] A heavy fabric of 
wool, or wool and cotton, commonly watered, used for 
curtains, petticoats, etc. 
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forms of art. | 


morn 


more/ish, a. See morish. 

mo-rel (m9-rel/ or mor’el), ». [F. morille; from Teut. 
(cf. G. morchel).] An edible mushroom of the genus Mor- 
chella, esp. M. esculenta. 

mo-rel-lo (m6-rel/s), 7.; pl. morellos (-6z). [Cf. It. morello, 
dark-colored.] A kind of cherry with a dark-colored skin. 

more-o-ver (m6r-d/vér), adv. Beyond what has been said; 
further; besides. 

more-pork’/, n. See mopoke. 

mo-res (m6/réz), n. pl. [L.] Customs; manners; ways; 
specif., customs prevailing among a people or a social group 
which are accepted as right and obligatory. 

Mo-resque (mo-resk’), a. [F.] Moorish; in the Moorish 
style, as architecture, decoration, etc. 

Mor-gan (mér’gan), n. One of a superior breed of American 
trotting-horses descended from a horse owned by Justin 
Morgan of Vermont. 

mor-ga-nat-ic (mér-ga-nat/ik), a. [ML. (matrimonium ad) 
morganaticam, ‘(marriage with) morning-gift’ (in lieu of a 
share in the husband’s possessions), < OHG. morgan, 
morning: cf. morning-gift.] Designating or pertaining to 
a form of marriage in which a man of high rank takes to 
wife a woman of lower station with the stipulation that 
neither she nor the issue (if any) shall have any claim to his 
rank or property.—mor-ga-nat/i-cal-ly, adv. 

mer-gen (mér/gen), n. [D. and G.] A land-measure equal 
to about two acres, formerly in use in Holland and the 
Dutch colonies and still used in South Africa; also, a land- 
measure equal to about two thirds of an acre, formerly used 
in Prussia, Norway, and Denmark. 

morgue! (mérg), 7. [F.; origin unknown.] Haughty 
demeanor or air; haughty superiority. 

morgue? (mérg), n. [F., a morgue, earlier a seat or place in a 
prison in which a prisoner was placed for inspection by the 
keepers: cf. morgue!.] A place in which the bodies of 
persons found dead are exposed for identification. 

mor-i-bund (mor/i-bund). [L. moribundus, < mori, die.] 
I. a. Ina dying state; fig., on the verge of extinction or 
termination (as, a moribund political party; a moribund 
enterprise). II. n. A dying person. —mor-i-bun/di-ty 
(-bun/di-ti), n.__Moribund condition. 

mo-rin (md/rin), n. [NL. Morus, genus formerly including 
the fustic-tree, < L. morus, mulberry.] A yellow coloring 
matter obtained from the fustic-tree, Chlorophora tanctoria. 

mor-i-on! (mor‘i-on), n. [F. morion, < Sp. morrién, < 
morra, crown of the 
head.] A kind of hel- 
met without beaver or 
vizor, worn during the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

mo-ri-on2 (m6/ri-on), n. 
[For L. mormorion.] 
A variety of smoky 
quartz of a dark-brown gf 
or nearly black color. 


Mo-ris-co (m6-ris/ks). .3 

[Sp.] I. a. Moorish. 

II. Les: pl. -cos or -coes Morion, of Spanish make; 16th century. 
(-koz). A Moor, esp. 


one of the Moors of Spain; also, a morris-dance}, or a 
person dancing itt (as, “I have seen Him caper upright like 
a wild Morisco, Shaking the bloody darts as he his bells”: 
Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” iii. 1. 365). 
mor-ish (mér/ish), a. Such that more is desired, as food or 
drink. [Colloq.] : 
Mor-mon (mér/mon). [From Mormon, a character in the 
“Book of Mormon,” one of the authoritative writings of the 
Mormon Church.] I. . A member of a religious body in 
the U. S., founded in 1830 by Joseph Smith and _ calling 
itself “The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,” 
formerly notable for the practice of polygamy (officially 
discountenanced since 1890). II. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Mormons or their religious system. — Mor’mon-ism, 7. 
morn (morn), ”. [ME. morn, morwen, < AS. morgen = D. 
and G. morgen = Icel. morgunn = Goth. maurgins, morn- 
ing.] Morning (now poetic or prov.: as, “the golden light 
of morn,” Hood’s “Ruth”); also, the morrow, or next day 
(now chiefly Sc.).—the morn’s morning (or morn), to- 


o, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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morrow morning; the next morning: as, “He would have 
to come for the postage the morn’s morning” (Galt’s “Ayr- 
shire Legatees,” vi.). [Chiefly Sc.] 


morne (mérn), a. [F.; from Teut.: cf. mourn.] Mournful; 


dreary; somber; gloomy: as, “The chaunt was morne and 
doleful” (Kinglake’s ‘“‘Eothen,” xvi.). 

morn-ing (mér/ning). [ME. morning, morwening, < 
morn, morwen: see morn.] I. n. The beginning of day, 
or the dawn (often personified: as, “Lucifer, son of the 
morning,” Isa. xiv. 12); hence, the first part or period of the 
day, extending from dawn, or from midnight, to noon (as, 
at 10 o’clock in the morning; the small hours of the morning, 
see small hours, under small, a.); sometimes, the part of the 
day before a late dinner-time (cf. matinée); fig., the first or 
early period of anything (as, the morning of life; ‘A king 
lived long ago, In the morning of the world,” Browning’s 
“Pippa Passes,” iii.); also, the first part of the morrow or 
next day (as, wait until morning; I’ll come in the morning). 
II. a. Of or pertaining to morning (as, the morning hours); 
occurring, appearing, coming, used, etc., in the morning 
(as, a morning walk; morning clouds; the morning papers; 
morning dress); fig., of or pertaining to the first or early 
period of life or existence (as, “Young he appear’d, for on 
his cheek there shone The morning glow of health”: 
Southey’s ‘‘Thalaba,” i. 14).—morning star, a bright 
planet, esp. Venus (Lucifer), seen in the east before sunrise. 
See also mor#tng-star, below.—morn/ing=gift, n. (Cf. 
AS. morgengifu, G. morgengabe, also E. morganatic.] A 
gift made to a woman by her husband the morning after 
marriage: a practice formerly common in Europe.—morn/- 
ing=glo’ry, n.; pl. -ries (-riz). Any of various convol- 
vulaceous plants, esp. of the genera Ipomea and Convolvulus, 
as I. purpurea, a twining plant with cordate leaves and 
funnel-shaped flowers of various colors, common in cultiva- 
tion.—morn/ing=gown, n. A dressing-gown: as, “Mt. 
Justice was led into the parlour, in his nightcap and loose 
morning-gown” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Oct. 8). 
—morn/ing=land, n. [= G. morgenland.| The Orient; 
the East: as, “Where through the sand of morning-land 
The camel bears the spice’ (Macaulay’s “Prophecy of 
Capys,” xxxi.).—morn/ing-less, a. Without a morning: 
as, “the morningless and unawakening sleep” (M. Arnold’s 
“Thyrsis”).—morn/ing=room, n. A room used as a sitting- 
room during the early part of the day, or before dinner. 
—morn/ing=sick’ness, n. Nausea occurring in the early 
part of the day, as a characteristic symptom in the first 

- months of pregnancy.—morn/ingsstar’, n. [Cf. G. 
morgenstern.| An old form of weapon consisting of a ball 
of metal, usually set with 
spikes, either mounted upon 
a long handle or staff or 
slung to one by a thong or 
chain. Seealso morning star, 
under morning, a.—morn/- -& 
ing-tide, n. Morning. [Now ‘{ 
poetic. ] 

Mo-ro (md/rd), n.; pl. -ros 
(-réz). [Sp., a Moor.] A 
member of any of various 
tribes of Mohammedan Ma- : te 
lays in the southern Philip- “P : 
pine Islands; also, the lan- Morning-star; beginning of 15th cen- 
guage of these people. Far 

mo-roc-co (md-rok/6), n.; pl. moroccos (-6z). [From Moroc- 
co, country and city in northwestern Africa.] A fine leather 
made from goatskins tanned with sumac, orig. in Morocco; 
hence, any leather made in imitation of this. 

mor-o-graph (mér’9-graf), n. [L. mors, death: see -graph.] 
A device invented by Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose (born 1858), 
of India, for observing and recording the death-movements 
of plants and thus establishing the instant of death, by 
greatly magnifying the actual movements. Cf. crescograph. 

mo-ron (m6/ron), m. [Gr. pwpds, dull, foolish.] A person 
of arrested intellectual development whose mentality corre- 
sponds to that of a normal child from 8 to 12 years of age. 
—mo-ron-i-ty (m9-ron/i-ti), nm. The condition of being a 
moron, 

mo-rose (m§-rés’), a. [L. morosus, < mos (mor-), manner: 


morrow 


cf. moral.] Gloomily or sullenly ill-humored, as persons, 
the disposition or mood, aspect, etc. (as, “A morose, almost 
a malignant, scowl blackened his features’”:. C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xv.); also, harsh, as doctrines. —mo-rose/ly, 
ady.—mo-rose/ness, mo-ros/i-ty (-ros/i-ti), n. , 

-morph. Noun termination from Gr. pop¢7, form, as in 
allomor ph, isomor ph, pseudomorph. 

Mor-pheus (mér/fis, commonly mér/fé-us), m. [es (irst 
in Ovid), < Gr. yop, form, in allusion to the forms seen 
in dreams.] The god of dreams.—Mor/phe-an (-fé-an), a. 

mor-phi-a (mér’fi-d), n. _Same as morphine. , 

mor-phic (mér’fik), a. [Gr. wop¢q, form.] In biol., of or 
pertaining to form. 

-morphic. Adjective termination from Gr. yop¢7, form, as 
in automorphic, metamorphic. ; 

mor-phine (mér’fin or -fén), n. [F. morphine, < L. Mor- 
pheus: see Morpheus.] A bitter crystalline alkaloid, the 
most important narcotic principle of opium, used in medicine 
(usually in the form of a sulphate or other salt) to dull pain, 
induce sleep, etc.—mor/phin-ism, n. In pathol., a morbid 
condition induced by the habitual use of morphine; also, the 
habit inducing it.—mor’phi-no-ma/ni-a (-fi-nd-ma/ni-a), n. 
In pathol., uncontrollable craving for morphine.—mor’phi- 
no-ma/ni-ac (-ak), 7. 

mor-pho-log-ic, mor-pho-log-i-cal (mér-f9-loj’ik, -i-kal), a. 
Of or pertaining to morphology; relating to form; struc- 
tural.—mor-pho-log/i-cal-ly, adv. 

mor-phol-o-gy (mér-fol/d-ji), n. [G. morphologie, < Gr. 
popéh, form, + -doyla, < déyev, speak.] The science of 
form; specif., that branch of biology which deals with the 
form and structure of animals and plants, without regard to 
functions; also, that branch of the study of language which 
deals with the form of words as affected by inflection, deriva- 
tion, etc.—mor-phol/o-gist, 7. 

mor-phon (mér/fon), n. [G., < Gr. yopdf, form.j In 
biol., a unit or individual which is morphologically or struc- 
turally independent, as contrasted with one (a bion) which is 
only functionally or physiologically independent: a term 
embracing forms ranging from the plastid to the compound 
organism. 

-morphous. ([Gr. -yopdos, < popdy, form.] A termina- 
tion of adjectives having reference to form, as anthropo- 
morphous, homeomor phous, rhizomor phous. 

mor-rhu-ol (mor’é-ol or -dl), m. [NL. Morrhwua, the cod 
genus of fishes, + L. olewm, oil.] A pungent, partly crystal+ 
line oily principle extracted from cod-liver oil, containing 
phosphorus, iodine, and bromine. 

mor’rice, mor/rice=dance, etc. See morris}, etc. 

mor-ris! (mor/is), n. Same as morris-dance. 

mor-ris? (mor‘is), n. [Corruption of merels, < OF. merel 
(F. méreau), counter, token, quoit.] An old game played 
between two persons, each having an equal number of pins 
or counters, often nine (‘nine men’s morris’ or ‘ninepenny 
morris’), which were placed at the angles of a certain figure 
traced on a board or on the ground, and moved alternately - 
as at checkers; also, the board or ground on which the game 
was played. 

Mor-ris (mor/is) chair. [Said to have been devised by 
William Morris (1834-96).] A kind of arm-chair with an 
adjustable back. 

mor-ris=dance (mor/‘is-dans), mn. [= Moorish dance.] 
A picturesque dance performed by persons in costume, often 
representing personages of the Robin Hood legend, as Maid 
Marian and Friar Tuck, formerly common in England, esp. 
in the May Day festivities. —mer/ris=dan/cer, n. 

mor-ris=pike (mor’is-pik), n. [Appar. = Moorish pike.] 
A kind of pike (weapon) formerly in use. : 

mor-ro (mor’d), n. {Sp., something round.] A round hill, 
hillock, or promontory. 

mor-row (mor’d), n. [ME. morwe, for morwen, E. morn.] 
Morning, as the beginning or first part of the day (archaic: 
as, to bid one good morrow); also, the day next after this 
or after some other particular day or night (as, ““Ye know 
not what shall be on the morrow,” Jas. iv. 14; “The flight 
and carnage . . . went on through the night and the mor- 
row,” Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” vi. 2: 
cf. to-morrow); hence, the time immediately following a 
particular event, etc. (as, on the morrow of a disastrous war). 
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_ morse! (mérs), n. [OF. mors, < L. morsus, bite 
; (of a buckle, etc.), < mordere, bite.] The clasp or fates 
i a ie eae or the like, often made of gold or silver and set 
z morse? (mérs), m. [Prob. from Lapp.] The walrus. 
Morse (mérs), n. The Morse alphabet, or telegraphy or a 
__ telegram by means of it, or the apparatus used.—Morse’, 
0. t. or 4.5 Morsed, Morsing. To transmit or communicate 
by means of the Morse alphabet. 
_ Morse (mérs) al/pha-bet. [From S. F. B. Morse (1791- 
1872), American inventor.] A system of dots, dashes, and 
_«-spaces, Or the corresponding sounds or the like, used in teleg- 
_ raphy and signaling to represent the letters of the alphabet, 
numerals, etc. 
-. mor-sel (mér’sl), nm. [OF. morsel (F. morceau), dim. of 
mors, a bite, < L. morswm, pp. neut. of mordere, bite. ] 
' A bite, mouthful, or small portion of food or the like (as, 
having not eaten a morsel for some hours,” Swift’s “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” i. 1; ‘““Take a morsel of our bread and cheese,” 
Hawthorne’s “‘Blithedale Romance,” x.); a bit or dish of 
food of specified character (as, a dainty morsel; “On these 
herbs . . . Feed first; on each beast next . . . No homely 
morsels,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” x. 605); fig., something 
to be enjoyed, disposed of, or endured (as, “I was A morsel 
for a monarch,” Shakspere’s ‘Antony and Cleopatra,” 
i. 5. 31; to find a person a tough morsel; this decision was a 
bitter morsel); also, a small piece, quantity, or amount of 
anything (as, a morsel of chalk or of land; a tiny morsel of 
peeaty: not a morsel of conscience or pity); a scrap; 
a bit. 
mort! (mért), n. [OF. F. mort, death, < L. mors (mort-): 
see mortal.| Death}; hence, in hunting, a note sounded 
on the horn at the death of the deer. 
mort? (mért), n. [Origin uncertain.] A great quantity or 
roe s a mort of money or of trouble; a mort of folks. 
Prov. Eng. 
mort? (mért), ». [Origin unknown.] A woman or girl; 
also, a prostitute. [Beggars’ and thieves’ slang. | 
mor-tal (mér’tal). [OF. F. mortel, < L. mortalis, < mors 
(mort-), death, < mori, die; akin to Gr. poprés, mortal, 
Skt. mar-, die, and E. murder.] ¥.a. Liable or subject to 
death (as, all mortal creatures); hence, of or pertaining to 
man as subject to death (as, this mortal life, mortal powers) ; 
human (as, “past all mortal aid”: Marryat’s “King’s Own,” 
xvii.); belonging to this world (as, ‘‘The Bard .. . gazed 
upon the object of his fear as if he had looked upon something 
not mortal”: Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” v.); also, per- 
taining to death (as, mortal throes; the mortal hour); in- 
volving spiritual death (opposed to venial: as, a mortal 
sin); also, causing death, or fatal (as, a mortal disease, wound, 
or blow); to the death (as, mortal combat); deadly or im- 
placable (as, a mortal enemy; mortal hatred); dire, grievous, 
or bitter (as, in mortal fear; to give mortal offense); hence, 
; long and wearisome (colloq.: as, three mortal hours); ex- 
treme, or very great (colloq.: as, in a mortal hurry); also, 
possible or conceivable (collog.: as, of no mortal use); also, 
drunk (for mortal drunk, dead drunk: Sc. and prov. Eng.). 
. E.n. A being subject to death; a human being: as, “What 
fools these mortals be!” (Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” iii. 2. 115).—mor’tal, adv. Extremely; exceed- 
ingly: as, mortal hard; mortal angry. [Prov. or collog.] 
—mor-tal’i-ty (-tal/iti), n. [OF. mortalite (F. mortalité), 
< L. mortalitas.] The condition of being mortal, or subject 
to death; mortal character, nature, or existence; also, mortal 
beings collectively; humanity (as, “Young Sir Harry ts 
about as puny and feeble a little bit of mortality as I ever 
saw”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxviii.); also, death 
(as, “How gladly would I meet Mortality my sentence”: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” x. 776); now, usually, death or 
destruction on a large scale, or great extent or frequency of 
death, as from war, plague, famine, earthquake, etc.; also, 
relative frequency of death, or death-rate, as in a district 
or community (as, statistics of mortality; a place or a year 
of low mortality). —mor’tal-ly, adv. In a mortal manner; 
so as to cause death (as, mortally wounded) ; implacably (as, 
mortally hostile); grievously or bitterly (as, mortally of- 
fended); extremely or exceedingly (collog.: as, mortally 


ugly). 
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mor-tar! (mér/tir), n. [AS. mortere (vessel) and OF. F. 
mortier (vessel, cannon), < L. mortariwm, vessel in which 
substances are pounded, or one in which mortar (see mortar?) 
is made.] A vessel of hard material, having a bowl-shaped 
cavity, in which drugs, etc., are reduced to powder with a 
pestle; hence, any of various me- : 
chanical appliances in which sub- 
stances are pounded or ground; 
also, a cannon short in propor- 
tion to its bore, for throwing 
shells at high angles; hence, 
some similar contrivance, as for 
throwing pyrotechnic bombs or a 
life-line. —, 

mor-tar? (mér’tir), n. [OF. F._ ~ 
mortier, < L. mortariwm, mortar, Morar, 
also a vessel in which it is made: 
see mortar!.] A material used for binding together stones or 
the like into a compact mass; esp., a mixture of quicklime, 
sand, and water (ordinary mortar, or ‘lime mortar’) which 
hardens in the air and is used for binding bricks, etc., to- 
gether, or a mixture of cement, sand or the like, and water 
(‘cement mortar’).—mor’tar?, ».¢. To plaster or fix with 
mortar.—mor/tar=board, n. A board, commonly square, 
used by masons to hold mortar; also, a kind of academic 
cap with a close-fitting crown surmounted by a stiff, flat, 
cloth-covered square piece (colloq.). 

mort-cloth (mért/kl6th), n. [See mort!.] A funeral pall. 
[Chiefly Sc.] 

mort-gage (mér/gij), n. [OF. morgage (F. mort-gage), < 
mort, dead, + gage, pledge, E. gage!.] In law, a conditional 
conveyance of property to a creditor as security, as for the 
repayment of money; also, the deed by which such a trans- 
action is effected; also, the rights conferred by it, or the 
state of the property conveyed. Also fig.—mort/gage, ». t.; 3 
-gaged, -gaging. To convey or place (property, esp. houses 
or land) under a mortgage; fig., to pledge (as, to mortgage 
one’s future for a present advantage; “He would not mort- 
gage an inch of his independence by asking a favour from a 
minister,” Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘“Caxtons,” vii. 2).—mort- 
ga-gee’ (-g4-jé’), m. One to whom property is mortgaged. 
—mort/ga-ger (-g4-jér), m. One who mortgages property. 
Also mort/ga-gor (-g4-jor), mort/ga-geor (-g4-jor). 

mor’tice, n. and v. See mortise. 

mor-ti-cian (mér-tish’an), n. [L. mors (mort-), death, with 
termination as in E. physician.| An undertaker. 

mor-tif-er-ous (mér-tiffe-rus), a. [L. mortiferus, mortifer, 
< mors (mort-), death, + ferre, bear.] Death-bringing; 
deadly. 

mor-ti-fi-ca-tion (mér’ti-fi-ka/shon), n. [OF. F. morti- 
fication, < LL. mortificatio(n-).] The act of mortifying, or 
the resulting state; subjection of the passions, etc., by 
abstinence or other discipline; humiliation in feeling, as by 
some wound to pride; also, a cause or source of such humilia- 
tion; in pathol., the death of one part of an animal body while 
the rest is alive; gangrene; necrosis. 

mor-ti-fy (mér’ti-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [OF. F. mortifier, < 
LL. mortificare, < mortificus, causing death, < L. mors 
(mort-), death, + facere, make.] Ltr. To killf (a person, 
plant, etc.); deadent}, or render insensiblet; also, to bring 
(the body, passions, etc.) into subjection by abstinence, 
ascetic discipline, or rigorous austerities (as, ‘‘Mortify 
therefore your members which are upon the earth,” Col. iil. 
5; “Mortify Your flesh . . . with scourges and with thorns,” 
Tennyson’s “St. Simeon Stylites,” 176); also, to humiliate 
in feeling, as by a severe wound to the pride or self-compla- 
cency (as, “He was not a little mortified to find his present 
returned”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 12); wound 
(the pride, etc.) in a humiliating way; in pathol., to 
affect with gangrene or necrosis. IL. intr. To practise 
mortification or disciplinary austerities; in pathol., to under- 
go mortification, or become gangrened or necrosed (as, ““We 
had... their fingers and toes to thaw, and take care of, lest 
they should mortify and fall off”: Defoe’s ‘“‘Robinson Cru- 
soe,” ii. 16).—mor’ti-fi-er (-fi-ér), .—mor’ti-fy-ing-ly, 
adv. 

mor-tise (mér’tis), n. [OF. F. mortaise; origin unknown. ] 
A cavity in one piece of wood, etc., for receiving a corre- 


for pulverizing dia- 
monds, etc. — a, section. 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 


beginning of book. 


mortise 


sponding projection (fenon) on another piece, so as to form 
a joint.—mor’tise, v. t.; -tised, 
-tising. To fasten by or as by a 
mortise; fig., to join securely; also, 
to cut a mortise in. 

mort-main (mért’/man), n. [OF. 
mortemain (F. mainmorte), ‘dead 
hand,’ < L. mortua, fem. of mor- 
tuus, dead, + manus, hand.] In 
law, the condition of lands or tene- 
ments held without right of aliena- 
tion, as by an ecclesiastical cor- 
poration; inalienable possession. : 
mor-tu-a-ry (mér/ti-a-ri). [L. mortuarius, < mortuus, 
dead, pp. of mori, die: see mortal.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to the burial of the dead; also, pertaining to or connected 
with death. IL. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A customary gift 
formerly claimed by and due to the incumbent of a parish 
in England from the estate of a deceased parishioner; also, 
a place for the temporary reception of the dead; a dead- 
house. 

mor-u-la (mor/é-l4), m.; pl. -lz (-lé). [NL., dim. of L. 
morum, mulberry.] In embryol., the spherical mass of 
cells forming the embryo of a metazoan just after the seg- 
mentation of the ovum and before the formation of a blas- 
tula.—mor/u-lar (-lir), a.—mor-u-la/tion (-la/shgn), n. 
The formation of a morula. ; 
mo-sa-ic! (m6-za/ik), a. [F. mosaique, < ML. mosaicus, 
musaicus (LL. musivus), lit. ‘of the Muses,’ artistic, < Gr. 
Moca, E. Muse!.] Made of small pieces of stone, glass, 
etc., of different colors, inlaid to form a design; pertaining 
to work so made; also, resembling such work; composed of 
diverse elements combined. —mosaic gold, stannic sulphide, 
a yellowish compound used in making gilding preparations; 
also, ormolu.— mosaic map, a map made by piecing together 
topographical photographs taken from an aircraft.—mo- 
sa/ic!, n. Mosaic work; the process of producing it; also, 
a piece of mosaic ee res, a ueieKtttine 
work; also, some- wy Oe 
thing resembling 
such work in 
composition; 
something com- 
posed of diverse 
elements com- 
bined; some- 
times, a mosaic 
map.—mo- 
sa/ic!,v.t.;-icked, 
-icking. To com- 
bine as in mo- 
saic; also, to form 
like mosaic; also, 
to decorate with 
mosaics. 

Mo-sa-ic? (m6- 
za/ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to 
Moses, the He- 
brew lawgiver, or 
the writings and 
institutions at- 
tributed to him.— 
Mosaic law, the 
ancient law of the Hebrews, attributed to Moses and 
contained chiefly in the Pentateuch; also, the part of the 
Scripture containing this law. 

mo-sa-i-cist (m9-za/i-sist), m. A maker of or a dealer in 
mosaics. 

mo-sa-saur (m6/sa-sir), n. [NL. mosasaurus, < L. Mosa, 
the river Meuse (where, near Maastricht, the first mosasaur 
was found), ++ Gr. caipos, lizard.] Any of the large marine 
reptiles constituting the extinct genus Mosasaurus. Also 
mo-sa-sau/rus (-sd/rus). 

mos-cha-tel (mos-ka-tel’), n. [F. moscatelle, < It. mosca- 
tella, < moscato, < ML. muscatus, musky: see muscat.] 
A small, inconspicuous plant, Adoxa moschatellina, having 
greenish or yellowish flowers with a musky odor. 


Mortise-joint.— a, a, mortises ; 
b, 6, tenons. 


Mosaic. — Detail from apse of the Basilica of Tor- 
cello, near Venice; 12th century. 
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moss=grown 


A white wine produced along the 
tributary of the Rhine. 

-seying. [Cf. vamose.] To 
make off; decamp: as, “T’ll 
“Huckleberry Finn,” 


Mo-selle (m6-zel’), n. 
river Moselle, a left-bank 
mo-sey (m6/zi), v. 1.3 -seyed, 
move or go along or away; ke 
mosey along now” (Mark Twain's 
xxxv.). [Slang, U. S.] 
mosk, n. See mosque. es ; 
Mos-lem (moz/lem or mos/-). [Ar. muslim, ‘one professing 
submission’ (Ar. islam): see Islam.] 1. n.; pl. Moslems, 
sometimes Moslem. A follower of Mohammed; an orthodox 
Mohammedan. II. a. Mohammedan. —Mos-lem/ic, a.— 
Ifos/lem-ism, 7. Mohammedanism.—Mos/lem-ize, Ds the 
-ized, -izing. To Mohammedanize. 

mosque (mosk), . [F. mosquée, < It. imoschea, <_ Ar. 
masjid, mosque, < sajada, prostrate one’s self, worship. ] 
A Mohammedan temple or place of worship: as, A Mo- 
hammedan 


mosque is as 
much a place of k 
rest and refuge 
as of prayer 
. . . the house- 
less Arab may 
take shelter 
there by night 
or day” (Amelia 
B. Edwards’s 
“Thousand 
Miles up the 
Nile,”’ ii.). 
Mmos-qui-to 
(mgs-ké/td), n.; 
pl. -toes or -tos : 
(-tdz). [Sp., 4g @ 
- a <=} | Kiihe, 
eco Je Os we } | f ; i 


of mosca, Na 

< L. musca, a jill! 
fly.] Any of va- 
rious dipterous 2 
insects of the 
family Culicide 
(genera Culez,* 
Anopheles, 
etc.), the females of which have a long proboscis by means 
of which they puncture the skin of animals (including man) 
and draw blood, some species transmitting certain diseases, 
as malaria and yellow fever; also, any of the boats or vessels 
comprising a mosquito fleet.—mosquito fleet, a fleet com- 
posed of comparatively small craft; esp., an assemblage of 
speedy armed motor-boats, etc., used to chase and destroy 
submarines, do scout duty, etc.—mos-qui/to=bar, n. A 
mosquito-net.—mos-qui/to=net, n. A screen, curtain, or 
canopy of net, gauze, or the like, for keeping out mosquitoes. 
—mos-qui/to=net’ting, n. A thin cotton fabric of a 
loose, open weave, used for mosquito-nets, etc. 

moss (més), 7. [AS. mos, bog, = D. mos, moss, = G. moos, 
bog, moss; akin to L. muscus, moss, F. mousse (see mousse), 
and E. mire.] A swamp or bog, esp. a peat-bog (chiefly Sc. 
and north. Eng.: as, “With anxious eye he wander’d o’er 
Mountain and meadow, moss and moor,” Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake,” i. 5); also, any of the small, herbaceous cryptog- 
amous plants, or bryophytes, of the class Musci, with leafy, 
often tufted stems, growing in matted masses in bogs, on 
stones or trees, etc.; a growth of such plants; also, any of 
various similar plants, as certain lichens (see Iceland moss), 
the lycopods (see club-moss), etc.—Florida moss. See 
entry in alphabetical place.—Irish moss, carrageen.— 
moss, v. ¢. To cover with a growth of moss: as, “an oak,’ 
whose boughs were moss’d with age” (Shakspere’s “As You 
Like It,” iv. 3. 105).—moss/=ag’ate, n. A kind of agate 
containing brown or black moss-like dendritic markings. — 
moss/back, n. A person attached to antiquated notions; 
an extreme conservative: as, ‘He says Major Garnet means 
well, only he’s a moss-back” (G. W. Cable’s “John March, 
Southerner,” xx.). [Slang, U. S.] 

moss-bunk-er (més/bung’kér), n. [D. marsbanker.] The 
menhaden (fish). 

moss=grown (més/grdn), a. Overgrown with moss: as, 
“moss-grown towers” (Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” iii. 1. 33). 


\! 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, o t; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agQny, int$, finite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, 


chip; g, go; th, ; FH, then; y, you; 


r ig 


' mote? (m6t), 7. 


mossshag 


bog; a hole or pit from which peat has been dug: as, “The 
ise of the Moss-Hags” (the title of a novel by S. R Crockett). 
moss-i-ness (més/i-nes), n. Mossy state. 
 pecwas pingk’), m. A species of phlox, Phlox 
ore i. of the eastern U. S., with showy pink to purple 
moss=rose (més/rdz/), n. A cultivated variety of rose with 
a moss-like growth on the calyx and stem. 

moss=troop-er (més/trié’pér), n. One of a class of maraud- 
ers who infested the mosses or bogs of the border between 
England and Scotland during the 17th century; hence, any 
marauder, raider, or brigand (as, “The result ... was 
augmented audacity on the part of the moss-troopers of 
Connecticut”: Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” 
v. 3).—moss/=troop/ing, a. i 

moss-y (més/i), a.; compar. mossier, superl. mossiest. Marshy 
(Sc. and prov. Eng.); also, overgrown with or abounding in 
moss (as, “a wood of mossy distorted trees’: Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” xvii.); hence, covered with a moss-like 
growth; appearing as if covered with moss; also, resembling 
moss. 

most (most). [AS. mst = G. meist = Icel. mestr = Goth. 
maisis, most, greatest; superl. from the same stem as E. 
more.| 1. a. swperl. Greatest, as in size or extent (now 
chiefly in the phrase ‘the most part’); also, in the greatest 
quantity, amount, measure, degree, or number (as, most, or 
the most, money; of most advantage or use; most intensity; 
most votes: used as the superlative of much and many, 
with the comparative more); often, in the majority of in- 
stances (as, most exercise is beneficial; most men would say 
so). II. m. The greatest quantity, amount, or degree; 
the utmost; also, the greatest number or the majority of a 
class specified, or the greatest number or the majority of 
persons (construed as pl.).—most, adv. swperl. In or to the 
greatest extent or degree (in this sense much used before 
adjectives and adverbs, and regularly before those of more 
than two syllables, to form superlative phrases having the 
same force and effect as the superlative degree formed 
by the termination -est: as, most rapid, most curious, most 
wisely, most fittingly: cf. more, adv.); also, almost or nearly 
(colloqg.: as, “I felt so lonesome I most wished I was dead,” 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” i.). 

-most. [Orig. < AS. -mest, a double superl. suffix, < -ma 
+ -est, both forming superlatives; later associated with E. 
most.] A suffix serving to form superlatives of adjectives 
and adverbs, as in foremost, wnmost, utmost. 

most-ly (mést/li), adv. For the most part; chiefly; in the 
main: as, the work is mostly done; many persons, mostly 
men; “All afternoon we sat together, mostly in silence” 
(Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,”’ x.). 

mot! (mot), n. [OF. F. mot, word, saying, note of a horn, 
etc., = It. motto (see motto), < L. muttum, a mutter, 
grunt.] A wordt; also, a mottof; also, a note on a horn, 
bugle, or the like (obs. or archaic: as, “Three mots on this 
bugle will . . . bring round, at our need, a jolly band of 
yonder honest yeomen,”’ Scott’s “Tvanhoe,” xl.). i 

mot? (m6), n. [F.: see mot!.] A saying; a pithy or witty 


~ remark. 


mote! (mét), n. Obs. or archaic form of moot. 

mote? (mot), v. [AS. mot, pres.: see must!.] May or 
might (archaic: as, ‘“Was never knight on ground mote be 
with him compared,” Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence,” 
ii. 9); also, mustf (as, “At last their wayes so fell, that they 
mote part’: Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene,” ill. ah, ()- 

[AS. mot.] A particle or speck of dust 
(as, “thikke as motes in the sonne-beem,” Chaucer’s “Tale 
of the Wyf of Bathe,” 12; to have a mote in one’s eye, see 
Mat. vii. 3-5); hence, any small piece of extraneous matter; 
any very small thing. —mot-ed (mo/ted), a. Full of motes: 
as, “the moted sunlight” (Whittier’s “Witch’s Daughter’’). 
—mote’less, a. Free from motes. — 

mo-tet (m6-tet’), n. [OF. F. motet, dim. of mot, word: see 
mot!.] In music, a vocal composition in polyphonic style, 
on a Biblical or similar prose text, intended for use in a 
church service. 

moth (moth), n.; pl. moths (méFHz). [AS. moththe = D. 
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-moss=hag (més/hag), n. [See hag3.] A hollow or pit in a 


(variable) d as d or j 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, 
4, primary accent; ” secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +-, and; =, equals. 


motherland 


mot = G. motte = Icel. motti, moth.] Any of certain small 
lepidopterous insects of the genus J’nea, whose larve feed 
on clothes, fur, etc. (‘clothes- 
moth’); any insect destructive 
to woolens, etc.; in entom., any 
of the group (sometimes classed 
as the suborder Heterocera) of 
lepidopters to which the clothes- 
moths belong, its members being 
distinguished from the butter- 
flies by being (mainly) noc- 
turnal or crepuscular, and by 
usually not having their antennz 
clubbed.—moth/=eat’en, a. 
Eaten or damaged by or as by 
moths. 

moth-er! (mufuH/ér), n. [= MD. 
moeder (D. moer) = G. mutter; 
perhaps the same word as 
mother?.| Dregst; scum}; now, 
a stringy, mucilaginous sub- 
stance formed on the surface 


Clothes-moth (Tinea pellionella), 
Aart 5 with piece of cloth attacked by 
of a liquid undergoing acetous larva. (Cross and line show nat- 


ural sizes.) 


fermentation (as wine changing 
to vinegar), and consisting of the various bacteria which 
cause such fermentation (‘mother of vinegar’). 

moth-er? (mugu/ér), n. [AS. mdder = D. moeder G. 
mutter = Icel. mddhir, mother; akin to L. mater, Gr. parnp, 
Skt. matar-, mother.] She who gives birth to a child; a 
female parent; one’s nearest female ancestor; also, any 
female ancestor (now rare); also, a mother-in-law, step- 
mother, or adoptive mother (colloq.); fig., something that 
gives rise to, or exercises protecting care over, something 
else (as, ‘Necessity, mother of invention!” Wycherley’s 
“Love in a Wood,” iii. 8; “France, the mother of ideas,” 
Besant’s “Coligny,” ii.; Mother Nature; Mother Church); 
also, a woman looked upon as a mother, or exercising control 
or authority like that of a mother; the head or superior of a 
female religious community; also, a term of familiar address 
for an old or elderly woman; also, the qualities characteristic 
of a mother, or maternal affection (as, “Straight all the 
mother in her soul awakes”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” 
xi.); also, the womb; also, hysteria (obs. or archaic: as, 
“She is . . . much subject to fits of the mother,” Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” July 18).—Mother of God, a designa- 
tion of the Virgin Mary.—Mother’s Day, a day for acts of 
grateful affection by each person toward his mother, or for 
loving remembrance of her, designed to deepen and perpetu- 
ate all family ties: observed annually on the second Sunday 
in May (in schools, on the Friday preceding). —moth/er?, a. 
That is a mother (as, a mother bird); also, bearing a relation 
like that of a mother, as in giving origin or rise, or in exer- 
cising protective care (as, a mother plant or cell; the mother 
city, or metropolis, of an ancient Greek colony); also, per- 
taining to or characteristic of a mother (as, mother love); de- 
rived from one’s mother, or native (cf. mother-tongue, mother- 
wit).—moth/er?, v. t. To be the mother of; give origin or 
rise to; also, to care for or protect as a mother does; also, to 
acknowledge one’s self the mother of; acknowledge one’s self 
the author of, or assume as one’s own; also, to provide with 
a mother; also, to attribute the maternity of (a child) to a 
woman; fig., to ascribe the authorship of or responsibility for 
(with on or wpon).—Moth/er Ca-rey’s (ka/riz) chick’en. 
Any of various small petrels, esp. the stormy petrel.— 
moth/er=coun/try, n. A country in relation to its colonies 
or its natives. —moth/er-craft, n. The art of fulfilling the 
duties of a mother, as in the household; the knowledge and 
skill proper to a mother with reference to her children and 
home.—moth/er-hood (-htd), n. The state of being a 
mother; maternity; also, the qualities or spirit of a mother. 
—Moth/er Hub-bard (hub/ard). [From the old woman in 
a familiar nursery rime.] A kind of full, loose gown worn by 
women, —moth/er=in=law’, 7.; pl. mothers-. The mother 
of one’s husband or wife; also, a stepmother (colloqg., Eng.: 
as, ‘Wy, Sammy,’ said the father, ‘I han’t seen you for 
two year and better.’ ‘Nor more you have, old codger,’ 
replied the son. ‘How’s mother-in-law?’ ” Dickens’s “‘Pick- 
wick Papers,” xx.).—moth/er-land (-land), m. One’s 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


motherless 


native country, or the land of one’s ancestors; fatherland. 
—moth/er-less, a. Having no mother; destitute of a 
living mother.—moth/er-li-ness, n. The quality of being 
motherly.—moth/er=li/quor, ”. In chem. and phar., 
the liquid which remains after the removal of crystallizing 
substances from a solution.—moth/er-ly, a. Pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or befitting a mother (as, motherly affection; 
“the Church’s motherly care,’ Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” ii. 18); 
also, having the character, appearance, etc., of a mother 
(as, “a motherly old lady”: Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xii.); 
resembling a mother.—moth/er-ly, adv. In the manner of 
a mother.—moth/er=of=pearl’, n. A hard, iridescent 
substance which forms the inner layer of certain shells, as 
that of the pearl-oyster; nacre.—moth/ersship, . A 
ship which guards, escorts, or acts as a base for, one or more 
torpedo-boats, submarines, or the like.—moth/er=tongue’, 
mn. One’s native language; also, a language to which other 
languages owe their origin.—moth/er=wit/, n. Native 
wit; common sense: as, ‘Kath. Where did you study all 
this goodly speech? Pet. It is extempore, from my mother- 
wit” (Shakspere’s ‘““Taming of the Shrew,” ii. 1. 265). 

moth-er-y (muzu/ér-i), a. [See mother!.] Containing, 
consisting of, or resembling mother, as of vinegar. 

moth-y (méth/i), a. Containing moths; moth-eaten. 

mo-tif (m6-téf’, F. mo-téf), n. [F.: see motive.] A subject 
or theme for development or treatment, as in art, literature, 
or music; a dominant idea or feature; also, a distinctive 
figure in a design, as of lace; a separate ornament of lace, 
embroidery, or other trimming. 

mo-tile (mo/til). [L. movere (pp. motus), E. move.] I. a. 
In biol., moving, or capable of moving, spontaneously: as, 
motile cells or spores. II. n. In psychol., one in whose 
mind motor images are predominant or especially distinct. 
—mo-til-i-ty (m6-til/i-ti), n. 

mo-tion (md/shgn), n. [OF. F. motion, < L. motio(n-), < 
movere, E. move.| The process of moving, or changing 
place or position; manner of moving; a movement; also, 
power of movement, as of the body; often, the act or 
manner of moving the body in walking, etc. (as, grace of 
motion); gait; also, a bodilymovement, or change of pos- 
ture; a gesture; also, commotion or agitation; an irregular 
movement; also, in general, action, activity, or active 
operation (as, to set an enterprise in motion); also, pl., 
movements, actions, or activities, as of a person, or of an 
army in the field (now rare: as, ‘Mr. Glossin was well 
aware that such a hint was of power sufficient to decide the 
motions of his . . . colleague,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 
xliii.); also, sing., a suggestion or proposal; - now, chiefly or 
only, a proposal formally made to a deliberative assembly 

_ (as, to make a motion to adjourn); also, an inward prompt- 
ing or impulse, or an inclination (now chiefly in ‘of one’s 
own motion,’ that is, of one’s own accord); also, a puppet- 
show} (see Shakspere’s “‘Winter’s Tale,” iv. 38. i03); a 
puppett (see Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
ii. 1. 100); in music, melodic progression, as the change of a 
voice-part from one pitch to another; in Jaw, an application 
made to a court or judge for an order, ruling, or the like; 
in mech., a piece of mechanism with a particular action or 
function.—mo/tion, v. I. ér. To direct by a significant 
motion, or gesture, as with the hand (as, to motion a person 
to a seat); also, to proposef. II. intr. To make a signifi- 
cant motion, or gesture, as with the hand, for the purpose 
of directing or guiding (as, to motion to a person); also, to 
make a proposalf.—mo/tion-al, a. Of or pertaining to 
motion; characterized by particular motions, as certain 
diseases.—mo/tion-less, a. Without, or incapable of, 
motion: as, ‘Some sat on horseback, motionless as equestrian 
statues” (Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xi.).—mo/tion-less- 
ness, ”.—mo/tion=pic/ture, n. Pl., moving pictures; 
sing., a moving picture; a photoplay. 

mo-ti-vate (m0/ti-vat), v. #.; -vated, -vating. [Cf. F. mo- 
tiwer.| To provide with a motive or motives.—mo-ti-va/- 
tion (-va/shon), n. 

mo-tive (md/tiv), a. [OF. motif, adj. (as n., OF. F. motif), 
< ML. motivus, < L. movere, E. move.] Causing, or tend- 
Ing to cause, motion; having the power of initiating motion; 
pertaining to motion; also, prompting to action; constitut- 
ing a motive or motives.—motive power, any power used 
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mo-to-cy-cle (m3d/td- 
si-kl), n. Same as 
motor-cycle. 


mo-tom-e-ter (m6- 


mo-tor (m36/tor). 


motor=boat 


to impart motion; a source of mechanical energy; a device 
for imparting motion, as a motor or a locomotive; in rail- 
roading, the locomotives of a road collectively (as, superin: 
tendent of motive power).—mo/tive, n. Something that 
prompts a person to act in a certain way or that determines 
volition (as, “The unjust punishment which he had received 
had been the motive of his desertion,’’? Marryat’s ‘King’s 
Own,” i.; “The poor savages... had merely gathered 
together through motives of curiosity,” Irving’s “Captain 
Bonneville,” xxxviii.); a moving consideration or reason; 
an incentive; often, the object one has in any action (as, 
his motive was the good of all); sometimes, a person who 
prompts or induces} (as, “Nor are they living Who were the 
motives that you first went out”: Shakspere’s “Timon of 
Athens,” v. 4. 27); also, in art, literature, and music, a motif. 
—mo’tive, v. t.; -tived, -tiwing. To provide with a motive; 
supply a motive for.—mo/tive-less, a. Without motive; 
objectless.—mo-tiv-i-ty (m6-tiv/i-ti), n. The power of 
initiating or producing motion. 


mot-ley (mot/li). [ME. motteley; origin uncertain.] I. a. 


Being of different colors combined, or party-colored (as, 
“dressed in the motley garb that jesters wear”: Longfellow’s 
“King Robert of Sicily,” 113); wearing a party-colored dress 
(as, “a motley fool”: Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” ii. 7. 
13); fig., exhibiting great diversity of elements, or hetero- 
geneous (as, “A motley mixture! in long wigs, in bags, In 
silks, in crapes, in garters, and in rags”: Pope’s ‘““Dunciad,” 
ii. 21). IE. n.; pl. -leys (-liz). Cloth of a mixed colorf; 
also, a combination of different colors; a party-colored effect 
of color; fig., a heterogeneous assemblage; a medley; also, 
the motley or party-colored dress of the old-time professional 
fool or jester (as, “A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear”: 
Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” ii. 7. 34); hence, a fool or 
jester (obs. or archaic).—mot/ley-ness, 7. 


mot-mot (mot/mot), n. [Appar. imit. of the bird’s note.] 


Any of the tropical and subtropical American birds constitut- 
ing the family Momo- 

tide, the sawbills, re- 
lated to the king- 
fishers, and having a 
serrate bill and chiefly 
greenish and_ bluish 
plumage. 


tom/e-tér), n. [L. 
motus, motion: see 
-meter.| A device for 
indicating the number 
of revolutions made by 
a shaft or the like. ; 
[L., 


< movere, E. move. | 
I. 7. One who or that 
which imparts motion; 
esp., a contrivance (as 
a steam-engine) which 
receives and modi- 
fies energy from some 
natural source in order to utilize it in driving machinery, 
etc.; a prime mover; specif., a machine for converting elec- 
tric energy into mechanical energy, similar in construction 
to a dynamo, but working in a different manner, the entering 
current being made to produce a rotation of the armature or 
the field (‘electric motor’); a comparatively small and 
powerful engine, esp. an internal-combustion engine in an 
automobile, motor-boat, or the like; also, a motor-car. II. a. 
Causing or imparting motion; also, pertaining to or operated 
by a motor; in physiol., conveying an impulse that results 
or tends to result in motion, as a nerve; of or pertaining to 
such nerves; in psychol., pertaining to or involving con- 
sciousness of action (as, motor images).—mo/tor, v. I. intr. 
To ride or travel in an automobile: as, “The two spent their 
time . . . motoring and walking on the Downs” (Gals- 
worthy’s “Patrician,” ii. 12). II. tr. To convey in an auto- 
mobile.—mo/tor=boat, n. A boat propelled by a motor 


Motmot (Momotus ceruleiceps). 
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Motor=bus 


on board, usually by a gasoline engine.—mo/tor= 
boat” ing, n.—mo/tor=bus, n. A gif onpclied bus, with 
a gasoline engine or the like.—mo/torscar, n. A car 
which carries its own source of motive power; esp., a 
self-propelled vehicle designed for use on streets and ordinary 
roads; an automobile.—mo/torscy’cle, n. A bicycle 
tricycle, or the like, propelled by a motor carried.—mo/tor. 
drome (-drom), . [+ -drome.] A rounded course or 
track, often rising at an angle or in a curve toward its outer 
edge, upon which automobile and motor-cycle races are run. 
—mo/’tor=gen/er-a-tor, nm. In elect., an apparatus con- 
sisting of a combination of motor and dynamo, used to lower 
voltage, etc. —mo-to-ri-al (m6-td/ri-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to motion or a motor nerve.—mo/tor-ist, n. One who uses 
an automobile, esp. habitually.—mo/tor-ize (iz), v. t.; 
-ized, -izing. To furnish with a motor or motors, as vehicles: 
also, to supply with motor-driven vehicles in the place of 
horses and horse-drawn vehicles.—mo/tor-i-za/tion (-i- 
za/shon), n.—mo/tor-less, a. Having no motor; without 
a motor: as, a motorless aircraft (see gliding-machine); 
motorless aviation.—mo/tor-man (-man), n.; pl. -men. 
One who operates a motor; esp., one who operates the motor 
of an electric car or electric locomotive on a railway.— 
mo/to-ry (-t6-ri), a. [LL. motorius.] Motor. 

mot-tet-to (mot-tet/td), n.; pl. -dz (-té). [It.] A motet. 

mot-tle (mot/1), v. t.; -tled, -tling. [From motley.] To 
diversify with spots or blotches of a different color or shade: 
as, “the gray stone parapet, mottled with the green and 
gold of innumerable mosses” (Mrs. H. Ward’s ‘Robert 
Elsmere,” vii.).—mot/tle, n. A diversifying spot or blotch 
of color; also, mottled coloring or pattern.—mot/tled, p. a. 
peed or blotched in coloring.—mot/tling, n. Mottled 
coloring. 

mot-to (mot/d), n.; pl. mottoes (-6z). [It.: see mot!.] 
A sentence, phrase, or word attached to or inscribed on any- 
thing as indicative of or appropriate to its purpose or charac- 
ter (as, the motto appended to a coat of arms); also, a maxim 
adopted as expressing one’s guiding idea or principle; also, 
a short passage, usually a quotation, prefixed to a literary 
work or one of its parts as suggestive of the contents.— 
mot/toed, a. Inscribed with or bearing a motto. 

mouch (mich), etc. See mooch, etc. 

mou-chard (mé-shir), ». [F., < mouche, a fly, spy.] 
A police spy; an informer: as, “I think the fellow’s a cursed 
mouchard—some Government spy” (Kingsley’s “Alton 
Locke,”’ xxxiii.). 

mou-choir (m6-shwor), n. [F., < moucher, wipe the nose of, 
< L. mucus, E. mucus.] A handkerchief. 

moue (m6), n. [F.: see mow!.] A pouting grimace: as, 
“She pouted. The doctor could not help laughing at the 
sort of ‘moue’ she made” (C. Bronté’s “‘Villette,” xiii.). 

mouf-lon, mouf-flon (méf/lon), n._ [F. mouflon; said to be 
from Sardinian name.] A wild sheep, Ovis musimon, in- 
habiting the mountainous regions of Sardinia, Corsica, etc., 
the male of which has large curving horns; also, any of 
various similar wild sheep. . 

mought (mout). Obs. or prov. preterit of may. ; 

mouil-lé (mé-ya), a. [F., pp. of mouiller, wet, moisten: 
see moil.] Pronounced with a following y sound, as L (Ui, gl) 
and n (gn, #) in Spanish llama, Italian imbroglio, English 
million, minion, French mignon, Spanish canon, etc.: 
aiso applied to / and J/ in certain positions in modern French 

ronunciation, where only the y sound now remains, as In 

oulon. 

mou-jik (mé-zhik’ or m6/zhik), n. See muzhik. 

mould!, mould”, mould’, moul/der', etc. See mold’, etc. 

mou-lin (mé-lan), n. [F., < LL. molinum, mill: see mill?. | 
A nearly vertical shaft or cavity worn in a glacier y 
by surface water falling through a crack in the ice. 

moult, v. and n. See molt. 

mound! (mound), n. [OF. F. monde, < L. @ 
mundus, world.] The world}; also, a globe of Aigs: 
gold or other precious material, taken as an} 
emblem of sovereignty, often surmounting a 
crown or otherwise included among regalia; an 
orb 


Mound. 


rb. : : 
mound? (mound), n. [Cf. AS. mund, hand, guardianship, 
protection, also E. mount}.] A hedge or fence, as about a 


i do as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ; Sy 
pees WS wary accent; ib obsolete; <, from; "4, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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field (now prov. Eng.); also, an artificial elevation of earth, 
long, round, or of other form, as for a defensive work, or a 
dam or barrier, or for any other purpose; an embankment; 
often, an elevation of earth upon a grave; specif., a tumulus 
or other raised work of earth dating from a prehistoric or 
long-past period (as, the Indian mounds of the Mississippi 
valley and States eastward, comprising burial-mounds, 
mounds having 
the form of 
animals, plat- 
forms, and in- 
closures: cf. [= 
mound -kxs 
builder); also, 
a natural ele- 
vation of earth; 7 
a hillock or }¥ 
knoll; an ele- = 
vation formed 
of earth or sand, debris, etc., overlying ruins (as, ‘“Mesopo- 
tamia . . . is covered with countless mounds (tells), each of 
which marks the site of a town”: Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., 
XVIII. 181); in general, a heap or raised mass (as, a mound 
of hay or of refuse; ‘““Heapt in mounds and ridges all the sea 
Drove like a cataract,’? Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,” 795); 
in baseball, the slightly elevated ground from which the 
pitcher delivers the ball and which slopes gradually from 
the pitcher’s box to the base-lines.—-mound?, v. ¢. To 
inclose or separate by a hedge or fence (now prov. Eng.); 
also, to furnish with a mound of earth, as for a defense or 
barrier; form a mound about or along (as, “A sand-built 
ridge Of heaped hills that mownd the sea”: Tennyson’s 
“Ode to Memory,” v.); also, to form into a mound; heap 
up.—mound/sbird, n. Any bird of the family Megapo- 
dudz, esp. one of the genus Megapodius. See megapod.— 
mound/=build/er, n. One of the race or people (of 
uncertain or varying antiquity) that constructed the ‘In- 
ee mounds’ of the U. S. (see mouwnd?, n.); also, a mound- 
ird. 
mount! (mount), n. [AS. munt = OF. F. mont = Sp., Pg., 
and It. monte, < L. mons (mont-), mountain, hill, heap. ] 
A mountain or hill (now chiefly poetic, except in proper 
names, as Mount Etna); also, a mound, as for military 
purposest; in palmistry, any of the fleshy prominences in 
the palm of the hand, supposed to indicate by their develop- 
ment the degree of influence exercised by certain planets 
(as, the mount of Venus, at the base of the thumb). 
mount? (mount), v. [OF. F. monter, < L. mons (mont-), E. 
mount!.| I. intr. To rise or go from a lower to a higher 
position, level, etc. (as, ‘““They shall mount up with wings as 
eagles,” Isa. xl. 31; the water mounted in the ship’s hold; 
a flush mounts to the brow); move or proceed upward; 
ascend; often, to get up on something, as a platform; get 
up on the back of a horse, etc., for riding; also, to rise in 
amount (often with wp: as, the costs are steadily mounting, 
or mounting wp); increase in extent, degree, intensity, etc. 
(as, with mounting hope or fear; ‘“The rage of each had 
mounted to delirium,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” lvi.). 
II. tr. To go up or ascend (as, to mount stairs, a ladder, 
ora hill; “It was our design to mount the head-waters of the 
Hudson, to the neighbourhood of Crown Point,” Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” ili.); get up on (a platform, a horse, 
etc.); ascend to a position or seat upon; also, to cause to 
ascend or rise}; elevatet; also, to set or place at an eleva- 
tion (as, to be mounted on stilts); set on horseback; furnish 
with a horse or other mount for riding; raise or put into 
position for use, as a gun; hence, to have or carry (guns) 
in position for use, as a fortress or a vessel does; also, to fix 
on or in a support, backing, setting, etc. (as, to mount a 
tablet on a wall; to mount a photograph; to mownt precious 
stones); prepare with accessories, ornamentation, etc. 
(as, “a case of pistols curiously mounted with silver’: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Nov. 8); provide (a play, 
etc.) with scenery, costumes, and other appurtenances for 
production; also, to put on (as, “He found Dick mounting a 
large top-coat, and muffling up,” Lover’s “Handy Andy,” 
xxi.; “It was then that I mounted the turban,” H. Melville’s 
“Omoo,” lxi.); also, to go on (guard), as a sentry or watch 


ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


mount 


does.—mount2, n. The act or manner of mounting; an 
act or occasion of riding a horse, esp. in a race; also, a horse 
or other animal (or sometimes a bicycle) used, provided, or 
available for riding (as, ““There was not another mownt in 
the stable’: George Eliot’s ““Adam Bede,” xii.) ; also, a 
support, backing, setting, or the like, on or in which some- 
thing is, or is to be, mounted or fixed.—mount/a-ble, a. 
That may,be mounted. 
moun-tain (moun/tan). [OF. montaigne (F. montagne), < 
ML. montania, montanea, for L. montana, fem. sing. or neut. pl. 
of montanus, pertaining to mountains, mountainous, < mons 
(mont-), E. mount!.] I.n. A natural elevation of the earth’s 
surface rising more or less abruptly to a summit, and attain- 
ing an altitude greater than that of a hill; also, something 
resembling this, as in size (as, a mountain of ice, an iceberg; 
a mountain of rubbish; a great mountain of a man); fig., a 
huge amount (as, a mountain of debt); also [cap.], with 
the, in Fr. hist., a popular name for the extreme revolutionary 
party (led by Danton and Robespierre) in the legislatures of 
the French Revolution, whose members occupied the 
highest seats (cf. plain?, n.). II. a. Of or pertaining to 
mountains (as, mountain air or scenery; a mountain lake); 
living, growing, or found on mountains (as, mountain people; 
mountain animals or plants); also, resembling or suggesting 
a mountain, as in size (as, mountain waves).—mountain 
time. See standard time, under standard, a.—moun/tain= 
ash’,7. Any of various small ash-like trees of the malaceous 
genus Sorbus, as the European rowan-tree, S. aucwparia, 
and the American S. americana, both having pinnate leaves 
and bearing small white corymbose flowers succeeded by 
bright-red berries; also, any of certain other trees, as several 
Australian species of eucalyptus. —moun/tain=chain,n. A 
connected series of mountains; two or more mountain-ranges 
of close geographical relation.—moun/tain=dam/son, 
n. Any of certain tropical American trees of the genus 
Simaruba (family Simarubacex), the bark of whose root is 
used in medicine as a tonic and astringent, esp. S. amara, 
chiefly of the West Indies.—moun/tain=dew’, n. Scotch 
whisky; hence, any whisky, esp. such as has been illicitly 
distilled.—moun/tained, a. Set on or as on a mountain 
(as, “Like old Deucalion mountain’d o’er the flood”: Keats’s 
“Endymion,” ii.); also, covered with mountains; mountain- 
ous. [Poetic.]—moun-tain-eer’ (-ér’), n. An inhabitant 
of a mountainous district; also, a climber of mountains (as, 
“Fitzpatrick was a hardy and experienced mountaineer, 
and knew all the passes and defiles’: Irving’s ‘Captain 
Bonneville,” vi.).—moun-tain-eer’, v. 7. To climb moun- 
tains: usually in mountaineering, ppr. and n.—moun/tain= 
goat’/,n. The Rocky Mountain goat, Oreamnos montanus. 
See goat.—moun/tain=lau/rel, ». The American laurel, 
Kalmia latifolia. See laurel.—moun/tain=li/on, n. The 
cougar.—moun/tain=meal/, n. Bergmehl.—moun/tain- 
ous, a. Abounding in mountains; also, of the nature of a 
mountain (as, a mountainous rise of land); also, resembling 
a mountain or mountains (as, mountainous waves); large and 
high; huge.—moun/tain=range, n. A series of more or 
less connected mountains ranged in a line; a series of moun- 
tains, or of more or less parallel ridges of mountains, closely 
related in origin, etc.—moun/tain=sheep’, n. Any of 
various wild sheep inhabiting mountains, esp. the bighorn 
Ovis montana (or canadensis), of the Rocky Mountains. — 
moun/tain=sick’ness, n. In pathol., a morbid condition 
characterized by difficulty of breathing, with headache, 
nausea, etc., due to the rarefaction of the air at high alti- 
tudes.—moun/tain-side, n. The side or slope of a moun- 
tain.—moun/tain=to-bac/co, n. An asteraceous plant, 
Arnica montana, the source of the medicinal arnica. See 
arnica. See also cut in next column.—moun/tain-top, n. 
The top or summit of a mountain.—moun/tain-ward 
(-ward), adv. and a. Toward the mountain or mountains. — 
moun/tain-wards, adv. 
moun-te-bank (moun/té-bangk), mn. [It. montambanco, 
lit. ‘mount-on-bench.’] One who sells quack medicines from 
a platform in public places, appealing to his audience by 
tricks, story-telling, etc.; hence, any buffoonish charlatan 
or pretender.—moun/te-bank, v. If tr. To work upon 
(persons, feelings, etc.) in the manner of a mountebank. 
Il. intr. To play the mountebank.—moun/te-bank-er-y, 
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mourning=dove 


n.; pl. -ies (-iz). The action or practice of a mountebank; 
a performance 
characteristic of or 
suited to a moun- 


tebank. 

mount-ed (moun/- 

ted) ap ae bee 

mount?,v.] Raised KZ 
up or elevated; Ze i. 
also, seated or Fp s\ 


riding on a horse 
or the like; serv- 
ing on horseback, 
or on some special 
mount, as soldiers, 
police, etc.; per- 
formed on _horse- 
back, or on some 
mount, as evolu- 
tions; also, put SSS 
into position for SS 
use, as guns; also, V7 zs 
fixed on or in afgex-4 gr yy 
support, backing, i: 
setting, or the like j 
(as, a mounted 
skeleton; a Z 
mounted photo- 
graph; mounted 
gems). 
mount-er (moun’tér), n. One who or that which mounts. 
mount-ing (moun/ting), m. The act of one who or that 
which mounts; also, something that serves as a mount, sup- 
port, setting, or the like. 
mourn (morn), ». [AS. murnan, mourn, = OHG. mornén, 
Goth. maurnan, be anxious, = Icel. morna, pine: cf. morne.] 
I. intr. To feel or express sorrow or grief (as, “I left them to 
mourn over my folly, and now Iam left to mourn under the 
consequences of it”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 6); 
grieve; esp., to grieve or lament for the dead; hence, to dis- 
play the conventional tokens of sorrow after a person’s 
death (see mourning, n.). Il. tr. To feel or express sorrow 
or grief over (misfortune, loss, or anything regretted); 
deplore; esp., to grieve or lament over (the dead: as, “But 
she must die... and all the world shall mourn her,” 
Shakspere’s “Henry VIII.,” v. 5. 63); also, to utter in a 
sorrowful manner (chiefly poetic: as, ““Where the love-lorn 
nightingale Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well,” 
Milton’s ““Comus,” 235).—mourn/er, n. One who mourns; 
esp., one who attends a funeral as a mourning friend or rela- 
tive of the deceased; at religious revival meetings, one who 
professes penitence for sin, with desire for salvation.— 
mourners’ bench, at religious revival meetings, a bench 
or seat at the front of the church or room, set apart for 
mourners or penitent sinners seeking salvation.—mourn/- 
ful, a. Full of, expressing, or showing sorrow or grief, as 
persons, the feelings, mood, tone, words, aspect, etc.; sor- 
rowful; sad; sometimes, expressing, or used in, mourning 
for the dead (as, ‘““No mournful bell shall ring her burial,” 
Shakspere’s “Titus Andronicus,” v. 3. 197; ‘The busy 
heralds hang the sable scene With mournful ’scutcheons, 
and dim lamps between,’’? Cowper’s “Hope,” 265); also, 
causing, or attended with, sorrow or mourning (as, “his 
mournful death,” Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” ii. 2. 16; 
a mournful occasion); deplorablé or regrettable, as an occur- 
rence, circumstance, or fact; also, gloomy, somber, or dreary, . 
as in appearance or character (as, mournful shadows; a 
mournful prospect; the mournful howling of the wind). 
—mourn’ful-ly, adv.—mourn/ful-ness, ».—mourn/ing. 
I. n. The act of one who mourns; sorrowing or lamenta- 
tion; specif., the conventional manifestation of sorrow for a 
person’s death, as by the wearing of black (or some other 
color), the draping of buildings, the hanging of flags at half- 
mast, etc.; also, the outward tokens of such sorrow, as black 
garments, bands, draperies, etc. II. a. Of, pertaining to, 
or used in mourning: as, mourning garments or jewelry; 
mourning note-paper (with a black border).—mourn/ing= 
dove’,n. A wild dove, Zenaidura carolinensis (or macrura), 


Mountain-tobacco. 
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mouse 


of North America: so called from i inti 
dove?.—mourn/ing-ly, adv. ts plaintive note. See 
mouse (mous), .; pl. mice (mis). [AS. mas (pl. mgs) = 
D. mums = G. maus = Icel. miis, mouse; akin to L. mus 
Gr. pis, Skt. mish, mouse (cf. Skt. mush-, steal).] Any 
of various small rodents of the family Muridx and esp. of 
the genus Mus, as M. musculus, which infests houses (cf. 
rat); also, any 
similar animal of 
some other fam- 
ily; also, a play- 
ful epithet or 
term of endear- 
ment for a per- 
son, now usually 
for a child or SS 
young girl (cf. 
Suakspere s 
“Hamlet,” iii. 4. 
183); maut., several turns of small rope or the like unit- 
ing the shank and the point of a hook; also, a knot 
formed on a rope with yarn or the like.—mouse (mouz), v.; 
moused, mousing. I. intr. To hunt for or catch mice; 
hence, to seek or search stealthily or watchfully, as if for 
prey (often fig.: as, to mouse for faults); prowl (about, etc.), 
as if seeking something. II. tr. To hunt out, as a cat 
hunts out mice; also, to handle or treat as a cat does a mousef 
(as, ‘“Now he [Death] feasts, mousing the flesh of men’’: 
Shakspere’s ‘‘King John,” ii. 1. 354).—mouse=bird (mous/- 
bérd), m. A colie: probably so called from the manner in 
which it creeps about on trees.— miouse/=col’or, n. A soft, 
dark, dull gray.—mouse/=col’ored, a.—mouse/=ear, 1. 
Any of various plants with small hairy leaves, as the hawk- 


Mouse (Mus musculus). 


weed, Hieracium pilosella, the forget-me-not, Myosotis | 


palustris, etc.—mouse/=le/mur, n. Any of the small 
lemurs constituting the genus Chirogaleus, of Madagascar. 
—mous-er(mou/- ; 
zer), n. An ani- : 
mal that catches 
mice, or with 
reference to its 
ability to catch 
muce. (as, “A 
scalded cat may 
prove a good 
mouser”: Smol- 
lett’s “Humphry 
Clinker;”’ June 3), 
also, one who 
mouses, or seeks 
or prowls as if for 
prey. —mouse- 
tail (mous’tal), 7. 
Any plant of the 
ranunculaceous 
genus Myosurus, 
esp. M. minimus, é t 
—mouse/=trap, n. <A trap for catching mice. 
—mous-ie (mou’si), n. A diminutive of mouse: used 
_ playfully or kindly. See Burns’s “To a Mouse.” [First 
recorded in Scotch use.]—mous-ing (mou/zing), 7. Naut., 
a mouse. 
mous-que-taire (mis-ké-tar), m. [F.] A musketeer; esp., 
a member of either of two bodies of mounted musketeers 
belonging to the French royal household troops in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, and famous as dandies. -mousquetaire 
glove, a long glove closed, or having only a short opening, 
at the wrist. ; 
mousse (mis), ». [F., moss, froth; from Teut., and akin 
to E. moss.] Any of various preparations of whipped 
cream, beaten eggs, etc., sweetened and flavored and often 
frozen. ; ; 
mousse-line (més-lén), . [F.: see muslin. | Muslin. — 
mousseline de laine (dé lan). [F., ‘muslin of wool.’] 
A thin woolen fabric, often having a printed pattern. — 
mousseline de soie (swo). [F., ‘muslin of silk.”] A 
thin muslin-like silk fabric. 
mous-tache (mus-tash’), etc. 


Brown Mouse-lemur (Chirogaleus mili). 


the flowers of which have a tail-like torus. 
Also. fig. 


See mustache, etc. 
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mousy (mou/si), a. Resembling or suggesting a mouse, as 
in color, odor, etc.; quiet as a mouse; also, infested with 
mice; smelling of mice. 

mouth (mouth), 7.; pl. mouths (mourHz). [AS. mith = 
D. mond = G. mund = Icel. munnr = Goth. munths, 
mouth.] The opening through which an animal takes in 
food, or the cavity contain- 


ing or the parts inclosing the 
masticating apparatus; the 
oral opening, cavity, or parts; 
hence, a person or other ani- 
mal as requiring food (as, 
“The Lord never sends a 
mouth into the world without 
providing meat for it”: Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish,” iii.); 
also, the oral opening or cavity 
considered as the source of 
vocal utterance (as, “All... 
wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his 
mouth”: Luke, iv. 22); hence, 
utterance or expression (as, to 
give mouth to one’s thoughts) ; 
cry or bay, as of hounds (as, 
“My houndsare . . . match’d 
in mouth like bells”: Shak- oa ‘ : 
spere’s “Midsummer Night’s y Loneitusinal Vertical Section, of 
Dream,” iv. 1. 128); also, a the left of the middle line. — a, cer- 
spokesman for another or ivy SO eee eee 
others (obs. or rare); also, a y"xi¢, epiglottis; f, uvula; g, open- 
: ° . ing of left Eustachian tube; h, open- 
grimace made with the lips (as, ing of left lacrymal duct in'the nose ; 
“Penelopemadeadroll mouth”: bei bong; k, topsue; 1 bard pal 
Howells’s ‘Rise of Silas Lap- °, 2, 4, superior, middle, and inferior 
ham,” vii.); also, an opening *7>iate bones. 
leading out of or into any cavity or hollow place or 
thing (as, the mouth of a cave, tunnel, well, or volcano; 
the mouth of a bag, bottle, or pitcher; the cannon’s 
mouth); a place of exit from or entrance into a val- 
ley, harbor, or other inclosed area; a part of a river or the 
like where its waters are discharged into some other body of 
water (as, the mouths of the Nile; the mouth of the Ohio 
River; the mouth of Lake Ontario); also, the opening be- 
tween the jaws of a vise or the like.—from hand to mouth. 
See under hand, n.—mouth (moufH), v. I. tr. To utter 
(archaic); now, more commonly, to utter in a sonorous, ora- 
torical or pompous manner, or with unnecessarily noticeable 
use of the mouth-parts (as, “She mouthed her words in 
speaking; her voice was deep, its inflections very pompous”: 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xvii.); also, to put or take into the 
mouth, as food; seize with the mouth or jaws; also, to press, 
rub, or mumble with the mouth or lips (as, “Psyche. . . 
hugg’d . . . And in her hunger mouth’d and mumbled it 
[babe]: Tennyson’s “Princess,” vi. 196); also, to accustom 
(a horse) to the use of the bit and bridle. I. intr. To 
speak or declaim sonorously and oratorically, or with mouth- 
ing of the words (as, “I’ll bellow out for Rome and for my 
country, And mouth at Cesar till I shake the senate”: 
Addison’s “Cato,” i. 3); also, to join mouths, as in kissing{; 
also, to make a mouth, or grimace with the lips. mouthed 
(mourHd), a. Having a mouth or mouths (as, “a mouthed 
shell,” Keats’s “Hyperion,” ii; a many-mouthed monster); 
often, having the mouth or mouths as specified (as, open- 
mouthed; wide-mouthed).-mouth-er (mou/tHer), 7.— 
mouth-ful (mouth/ful), .; pl. -fuls. As much as a mouth 
can hold; as much as is taken into the mouth at one time; 
hence, a small quantity.—mouth/less, a. Having no 
mouth.—mouth/=or’/gan, mn. Pan’s pipes (see under 
Pan?); also, a harmonica; in zodl., one of the parts or appen- 
dages of the mouth of an insect, crustacean, etc.—mouth/- 
piece, n. A piece placed at or forming the mouth, as of a 
receptacle, tube, or the like; also, a piece or part, as of an 
instrument, to which the mouth is applied or which is held 
in the mouth (as, the mouthpiece of a trumpet, or of a 
tobacco-pipe); the part of a bit or bridle, as for a horse, that 
passes through the animal’s mouth; also, a person, or a 
newspaper or the like, that voices or communicates the 
words, sentiments, decisions, etc., of another or others 


F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


or ch, z as z or zh; 9, r : it 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


as d or j, s as. s or sh, tas t 
: mm, é obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


(variable) 
”, secondary accent; f, 


’, primary accent; 


mouthy 


(as, “They fancied him the mouth-piece of Heaven’s messages 
of wisdom, and rebuke, and love”: Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter,” xi.); a spokesman.—mouth-y (mou/thi or -FHi), 
a. Loud-mouthed; ranting; bombastic. 
mou-ton (mé/ton), n. [OF.: see mutton.] Any of several 
gold coins bearing the figure of a lamb (Agnus Dei), current 
in France during a 3 

the 14th and 15th 
centuries: includ- 
ing coins struck 
by Edward III. |g 
and Henry V. of 
England for their 
French domin- 
ions. 
mou-ton-née (mé- 


Obverse, Reverse. 


to-na), @. see 

, V. of England. 
roche moutonnée. ce OE oaty aa 
mov-a-ble (mé/va-bl). I. a. Capable of being moved; not 


fixed in one place, position, or posture; specif., in legal use, 
of property, not permanent in place; personal, as dis- 
tinguished from real; also, changing from one date to another 
in different years (as, a movable feast); also, having a tend- 
ency to movef, or quick in movementf; fig., changeablef, 
inconstantf, or fickley (as, ‘“Her ways are moveable, that thou 
canst not know them”: Prov. v. 6). II.n. Anything that 
can be moved or removed; an article of furniture which is 
not fixed in place (as, ‘“‘The apartment . . . was destitute 
of all moveables save a broken arm-chair, and an old couch 
or sofa”: Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xxvi.); in legal use, a 
piece of personal property: usually in pl.—mov-a-bil/i-ty 
(-bil/i-ti), mov/a-ble-ness, n.—mov/a-bly, adv. 
move (mivy), v.; moved, moving. [OF. moveir (F. mouvoir), 
< L. movere (pp. motus), move.] I. tr. To change the 
place or position of; take from one place or situation to 
another; shift; sometimes, to dislodge (a thing fixed in 
place); specif., in games, as chess and checkers, to change 
the position of (a piece) in the course of play (as, “My 
liege, I move my bishop”: Tennyson’s “Becket,’’ Prologue, 
15); in commercial use, to dispose of (goods in stock) to 
purchasers; also, to set or keep in motion; stir or shake (as, 
the wind moves the trees); often, to set or keep in a regular 
or recurrent motion, as an implement or a machine; also, to 
change the position or posture of (the body or a bodily part: 
as, to move one’s head, hand, or foot; “She moved her lips 
. . . but could not speak,” Hardy’s ‘‘Return of the Native,” 
iv. 7); also, to cause (the bowels) to act or operate; also, to 
prompt, actuate, or impel to some action (as, what moved 
you to do this?); also, to urge or exhort to do somethingt 
(as, “I . . . begged him . . . that he would move the Cap- 
tains to take some pity on us”: Swift’s ‘“‘Gulliver’s Travels,” 
iii. 1); apply to, as for something} (as, “The Florentine 
will move us For speedy aid’’: Shakspere’s “‘All’s Well,” 
i. 2. 6); also, to submit a formal request or proposal to 
(a sovereign, a court, etc.); also, to suggest, propose, or urge 
(something: obs. or archaic: as, “My mother refused to 
move.it [a proposition] to my father,” Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 1; ‘My lord moved that Mr. Henry should be 
present,” Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” i.); now, to 
propose formally, as to a court or judge, or for consideration 
by a deliberative assembly; also, to rouse or excite the 
feelings or passions of; affect with emotion; excite (to: 
as, “an ardent and impetuous race, easily moved to tears or 
to laughter, to fury or to love,’’ Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,”’ 
i.); specif., to affect with tender or compassionate emotion; 
touch; also, to stir up or excite (an emotion, etc.: as, “All 
the prejudices, all the exaggerations, of both the great parties 
in the state moved his scorn,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” 
ii.). II. intr. To change place or position; pass from one 
place or situation to another; sometimes, to become dis- 
lodged or displaced, as a thing fixed in place; often, to go 
forward, or march, as a body of persons; also, to change 
one’s abode; go from one place of residence to another; 
specif., in games, as chess and checkers, of a piece, to be 
transferred from one position to another; of a player, to 
make a move; in commercial use, to be disposed of to pur- 
chasers, as goods in stock; also, to advance, progress, or 
make progress (as, ‘Then the tale Shall move on soberly”: 
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moving picture 


Keats’s “Isabella,” xx.); also, to start off, or depart (now 
colloq.: as, it’s time to be moving); also, to be in motion, 
be stirred, or shake (as, ‘““Then move the trees, the copses 
nod”: Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad,” 77); often, to have a 
regular motion, as an implement or a machine; turn; revolve; 
also, to change position or posture, as a living creature or a 
bodily part (as, ‘He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth 
not”: Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” ii. 1. 15); carry 
the body in walking, etc. (as, “Not one woman in a thousand 
could move so admirably as Zenobia”: Hawthorne’s “‘Blithe- 
dale Romance,” xviii.); also, of living creatures, to exist or 
live; sometimes, to be active in a particular sphere (as, to 
move in society); also, to take action, or act, as in an affair 
(as, “God moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to per- 
form,” Cowper’s “Light Shining out of Darkness”; “Had the 
city moved sooner . . . there would have been no rising, no - 
riot,” J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” xxvii.); also, of the bowels, 
to operate; also, to make a formal request, application, 
or proposal (for: as, to move for a new trial).—move, n. 
The act or an act of moving; a movement (as, “an impatient 
move of her head”: Hardy’s “Return of the Native,” iv. 7); 
a beginning to move or depart; a change of abode or resi- 
dence; specif., in games, as chess and checkers, a changing 
of the position of a piece in the course of play; the nght or 
turn to move (as, “It is your move”: Tennyson’s “Becket,” 
Prologue, 8); fig., an action toward an end; a step.—on 
the move, in the process of moving from place to place; 
constantly moving: as, “a wandering people . . 
ally on the move” (Irving’s ‘Captain Bonneville,” xli.). 

move/a-ble, etc. See movable, etc. 

move-less (moév/les), a. Without movement or motion; 
motionless; immovable: as, “His limbs were moveless in an 
exasperating and obstinate calm” (Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda 
Lessways,”’ iii. 2).—move/less-ly, adv.— move/less-ness, 7. 

move-ment (mév/ment), m. The act or process of moving; 


a particular manner of moving; an act of moving, as in 


going from place to place, or in changing posture; also, an 
action or activity, as of a person or a body of persons (chiefly 
in pl.: as, to be guided by the movements of others); also, 
an inward impulse, as of the mind (now rare); also, the 
progress of events, as in narrative or drama; rapid progress 
of events, or abundance of events or incidents; also, the 
suggestion of action, as in a painting or the like; also, a 
series of actions or activities directed or tending toward a 
particular end (as, the antislavery movement; the Oxford 


. continu- © 


movement, see entry in alphabetical place); also, the course © 


of tendency, or trend, of affairs in a particular field; also, the 
activity in the market with reference to some commodity; 
also, an evacuation of the bowels; also, the works, or a 
distinct portion of the works, of a mechanism, as a watch 
(as, ‘“Men are like Geneva watches with crystal faces which 
expose the whole movement”: Emerson’s “Conduct of Life,” 
v.); milit. and naval, a change of position in tactical or 
strategical evolutions; in music, motion; rhythm; time; 
tempo; also, a principal division or section of a sonata, 
symphony, or the like; in pros., rhythmical structure or 
character. 
mov-er (mé/vér), m. One who or that which moves.—prime 
mover. See under prime}, a. 
mov-ie (mé/vi), n. In pl. (movies), moving pictures; in 
sing. (movie), a moving picture; a photoplay. [Colloq 
mov-ing (m6/ving), p. a. That moves; causing or produ- 
cing motion; having motion; fig., actuating, instigating, or 
impelling (as, the moving cause of a dispute; he is the moving 
spirit of the enterprise); also, that excites the feelings, or 
affects with emotion; esp., touching or pathetic (as, “A 
decayed widow . . 
him in a very moving letter’: Hawthorne’s ‘House of the 
Seven Gables,” xviii.).—moving picture. See entry below. 
—moving platform or sidewalk, a platform or sidewalk 
constructed on the principle of an endless belt and moving at 
a regular speed, for carrying along objects or persons.— 
Moving staircase or stairway, a stairway constructed 
and operated like a moving sidewalk. See escalator.— 
mov/ing-ly, adv.—mov/ing-ness, n. 
mov-ing pic-ture (mé/ving pik/tir). In pl. (moving 
pictures), consecutive pictures or photographs of objects in 
motion presented to the eye (esp. by being thrown on a 


. has laid her case of destitution before - 


en 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, 
Elect, agony, int, finite; (obscured) errant, oper, ardent, actor, 
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- screen by a cinematograph) so rapidly as to give the illusion 
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mow 


that the objects are moving as they did in the origi : 
in sing. (moving picture), a autor of such ee meer 
graphs representing an event, play, or the like; a photoplay 
—moving=picture camera, a camera for taking moving 
pictures.—moving=picture machine, an apparatus for 
presenting moving pictures, as by projection on a screen. 

mow! (mou or m6), ~. [OF. moe (F. moue), a, pouting 
grimace, earlier mouth, lip; origin uncertain.] A wry 
mouth, or grimace, as of a person or an ape; often, a derisive 
grimace (as, “that devil that . . . made mows and mockery 
at his insufferable tortures”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” 

Beaks wees that oe ae ah mouths, or grimaces: 

; vow and chatter at me” : 

“Tempest,” ii, 2. 9). oN et 

mow? (mou), m. LAS. miga, muha, mow, = Icel. magi 

swath.] A heap or pile of hay or of sheaves of grain in a 
barn; also, the place in a barn where hay, sheaves of grain, 
etc., are stored (as, “‘Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows’’: Whittier’s 
“Snow-Bound”’).—mow?, v. t. To put in a mow, as hay. 

mow® (m6), v.; pret. mowed, pp. mowed or mown, ppr. 
mowing. [AS. mawan = D. maaien G. méhen, mow; 
akin to Gr. duav and L. metere, reap, and E. math’ and 
meadow.| 1. ir. To cut down (grass, grain, etc.) with a 
scythe or a machine; hence, to cut down, destroy, or kill 
indiscriminately or in great numbers, as men in battle; also, 
to cut the grass, etc., from (land); also, to make (a passage, 
etc.) by mowing. II. intr. To cut down grass, grain, etc.; 
hence, to sweep down men in battle.—mow/er, n.—mow/’- 
ing=ma-chine’, n. A machine for mowing or cutting down 
standing grass, etc. 

mox-a (mok/sad), ». [Jap. mokusa.] A soft, downy sub- 
stance prepared from the leaves of a Chinese species of worm- 
wood, Artemisia moxa, used as a cautery or counter-irritant 
by igniting on the skin; also, the plant itself; also, any 
similar cauterizing substance or device. 

Moz-ar-ab (mé6-zar/ab), n. [Sp. Mozarabe, < Ar. musta‘rib, 
lit. ‘one Arabized.’] One of a class of Spanish Christians 
who submitted to the domination of the Moors and were 
permitted to retain their own religion.—Moz-ar/a-bic 
(-a-bik), a. Of or pertaining to the Mozarabs; also, desig- 
nating or pertaining to the ancient Christian liturgy of 
Spain, a modified form of which is still used in certain Spanish 
chapels (probably so called as having been retained by the 
Mozarabs after its use was discontinued by the other Chris- 
tians of Spain). 

mo-zet-ta (m6-zet/4), n. 

moz-zet-ta (mot-set/ti), n.; pl. -te (-ta). [It.: cf. amice? 
and mutch.] In the Rom. Cath. Ch., a short cape which 
covers the shoulders and can be buttoned over the breast, 
and to which a hood is attached, worn by the Pope and by 
cardinals, bishops, abbots, and other dignitaries. 

Mr. (mis/tér); with pl. Messrs. (see Messrs.). Abbreviated 
written form of mister as prefixed to a man’s name.—Mrs. 
(mis’iz); occasionally with pl. Mesdames (see madame?). 
Abbreviated written form of the title (orig. mistress) con- 
ventionally prefixed to the name of a woman, now dis- 
tinctively to that of a married woman. ; ; 

=roof (em/riéf’), n. A roof formed by the junction of two 
gable-roofs with a valley 
between, so as in trans- 
verse section to resemble 
somewhat the letter M. 
mu (mi), 7. [Gr. yi.] © 
The twelfth letter (M, vu, 
= English M, m) of the ° 
Greek alphabet. 

much (much). [ME. muche, moche, for muchel, mochel, 
var. of michel, < AS. micel, great, much: see mickle. | 
I. a.; compar. more, superl. most. Great in size}, or big}; 
also, in great quantity, amount, measure, or degree (as, 
much money; much work; much pleasure, zeal, or haste); 
also, many in numberf, or a great number off (as, 
came out against him with much people”: Num. xx. 20). 


Same as mozzetia. 


M-roof. 


II. n. A great quantity or amount, or a great deal (as, we 


searched without finding much; much of this is true); also, 


a great, important, or notable thing or matter (as, 


variable) d as d or j, § as. Ss OF sh, t as t or ch, 
i primary accent; 4 secondary accent; {, obsolete; 
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mu-cic (mi/sik), a. 


mu-cid (mii/sid), a. 
mu-cif-er-ous (mi-sif/e-rus), a. 


mu-cig-e-nous (mi-sij/e-nus), a. 


“Edom 


the house 


z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; i, F. : He, 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


mucoid 


is not much to look at; the rain did not amount to much; 

it is much to have won him over).—to make much of, to 

treat, represent, or consider as of great importance (as, 

“Young folks don’t make so much of dinner as old ones”: 

H. Kingsley’s ‘“Geoffry Hamlyn,” xxxiii.); often, to treat (a 

person) with great, flattering, or fond consideration (as, to be 

made much of in society; to spoil a child by making too much 

of it).—much, adv. To a great extent or degree, greatly, 

or far (as, much enlarged; much pleased; much higher or 

better); also, nearly, approximately, or about (as, this is 

much the same as the others; to find a place much what one 

had expected it to be; much of a muchness, see under much- 

ness).—much/ness, n. Greatness, as in quantity, measure, 

or degree.—much of a muchness, much the same; much 

alike: as, “much of a muchness—no better, and perhaps no 

worse” (H. Kingsley’s ‘‘Geoffry Hamlyn,” are 

LL. mucus, mucus.| In chem., noting 

or pertaining to a dibasic crystalline acid obtained by oxidiz- 

ing certain gums, milk-sugar, etc. 

[L. mucidus, < mucere: see mucilage. | 

Moldy; musty. 

[L. mucus, mucus, + ferre, 

bear.] Conveying or secreting mucus. 

[L. mucus, mucus: see 
-genous.| Secreting mucus; muciparous. 

mu-ci-lage (mij/si-laj), n. [F. mucilage, < LL. mucilago, 
a musty juice, < L. mucere, be moldy or musty.] Any of 
various gummy secretions or gelatinous substances present in 
plants; also, any of various preparations of gum, glue, or 
the like, for causing adhesion.—mu-ci-lag/i-nous (-laj/i- 
nus), a. [F. mucilaginewx.] Of the nature of or resembling 
mucilage; moist, soft, and viscid; also, of, pertaining to, 
or secreting mucilage. 

mu-cin (mi/sin), n. [L. mucus, mucus.] In physiol. chem., 
any of a group of nitrogenous substances found in mucous 
secretions, etc., and varying in composition according to their 
source.—mu/cin-ous, a. 

mu-cip-a-rous (mi-sip’a-rus), a. [L. mucus, mucus, + 
parere, bring forth.] Producing or secreting mucus, as 
glands. 

muck (muk), n. [Prob. from Scand.: cf. Icel. myki, dung.] 
Farmyard dung, decaying vegetable matter, etc., in a moist 
state; manure; hence, filth; dirt; anything foul or dis- 
gusting; fig., lucret or moneyf (in contempt); also, a dirty 
or disgusting state, or mess (prov. or collog.: as, “a muck 
of sweat,’’ Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” ix.); in mining, 
etc., earth, rock, or other useless matter to be removed in 
order to get out the mineral or other substance sought.— 
muck, v. I. ¢r. To manure; also, to dirty or soil (prov. or 
collog.: as, “You can’t touch pitch and not be mucked, 
lad,” Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island,” x.); also, to remove 
muck from. II. intr. To drudge or toil (prov. Eng.); 
also, to potter or go aimlessly (about: slang, Eng.).— 
muck/er, n. A heavy fall, as into muck (slang); also, a 
vulgar, ill-bred person (slang, U. S.); in mining, etc., one 
who removes muck. 

muck-le (muk/l), a., ”., and adv. [Sc: 
and north. Eng. | 

muck-luck (muk/luk), n. See mukluk. 

muck=rake (muk/rak), n. A rake for use on muck or filth. 
Often fig., as in Bunyan’s “man. . . with a muck-rake” 
(seeking for worldly gain: see “Pilgrim’s Progress,” ii.), or 
with reference to any search, from whatever motives, into 
what is unsavory or vile.—muck/srake, v. 1.; -raked, 
-raking. To exploit, esp. in print, political or other corrup- 
tion, real oralleged. [Collog.]—muck/=rak’er (-ra”kér), n. 
muck-worm (muk/werm), ~. A worm or grub living in 
muck or manure; also, a miser. 

muck-y (muk/i), a. Consisting of or resembling muck; 
defiled with or as with muck; filthy; dirty. 

mu-co- (mii/kd-). Form of mucus used in combination, 
as in mucopurulent (both mucous and purulent), mucoserous 
(both mucous and serous). 

mu-coid! (mi/koid), a. [From mucus + -oid.] Resem- 
bling mucus. 

mu-coid? (mii/koid), n. [From mucin + -oid.] In physiol. 
chem., any of a group of substances resembling the mucins, 
occurring in connective tissue, etc. 


Same as mickle. 


menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


mucor 


mu-cor (mi/kor), n. [L., mold, < mucere, be moldy.] 
Any of the minute fungi constituting the genus Mucor (family 
Mucoracez), characterized by the formation of zygospores, 
and including some of the commonest molds.—mu-co- 
ra/ceous (-k6-ra/shius), a. 
mu-co-sa (mi-k6/si), .; pl. -se (-sé). [NL., fem. of L. 
mucosus, E. mucous.) In anat., a mucous membrane. 
mu-cous (mii/kus), a. [L. mucosus, < mucus, E. mucus.] 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or resembling mucus; also, 
containing or secreting mucus (as, the mucous membrane, 
in anat., the lining membrane of the respiratory passages, 
the alimentary canal, etc.).—mu-cos-i-ty (mi-kos/i-ti), n. 
mu-cro (mii/kré), n.; pl. mucros (-kréz) or mucrones (mi- 
kro/néz). [L.] A sharp point or tip; a spine-like part; 
in bot., a short point projecting abruptly, as at the end of a 
leaf.—mu/cro-nate, mu/cro-nat-ed (-kro-nat, -na-ted), a. 
[L. mucronatus.] Having a mucro, or spine-like 
or abruptly projecting point, asa shell, a feather, 
a leaf, etc.; also, having the form of a mucro, 
as a process.—mu/cro-nate-ly, ady.—mu-cro- 
na/tion (-na/shon), nm. Mucronate condition or 
form; also, a mucronate process. 
—mu-cron-u-late (mi-kron/i- 
lat), a. Having a small mucro or f 
ebeupty projecting point, as a YH 
eaf. 
mu-cus (mi/kus), ». [L., mucus 
(of the nose), akin to mungere, 
also Gr. pbocec8a, blow the nose, | 
Skt. much-, release, discharge.] A 
iE viscid secretion of the membranes 
(mucous membranes) lining the 
respiratory passages, etc.; also, any 
of various other viscid animal secre- 
tions. 
mud (mud), n. [ME. mudde, mode, = MLG. 
mudde, mud.| Wet, soft earth or earthy matter, 
as on the ground after rain, at the bottom of a 
pond, or among the discharges from a volcano; 
mire. Also fig.: as, to throw mud at a person 
(to cast aspersions upon his character).—mud, 
v. t.; mudded, mudding. To cover or bedaub 
with mud; also, to bury in mud (as, “I wish — Mucronate 
Myself were mudded in that oozy bed Where my aoe ieee 
son lies”: Shakspere’s “Tempest,” v. 1. 151); swift.—a, the 
also, to make (water, etc.) turbid, as by stirring ™"°T° 
up mud or sediment at the bottom (as, ‘‘The wolf Mudded 
the brook”: Tennyson’s “Harold,” v. 1. 2). [Now rare. ] 
mu-dar (mu-dar’), n. See madar. 
mud=bath (mud/bath), n. A bath in which the body or 
part of it is immersed in mud charged with saline or other 
medicinal agents, esp. as a remedy for rheumatism, gout, 
etc. 
mud=daub-er (mud/da”bér), n. Any of numerous wasps of 
the family Sphegide, which construct nests of mud, as 
Pelopzxus (or Sceliphron) 
lunatus, a common North 
American species. 
mud-di-ly (mud/i-li), adv. 
In a muddy manner; tur- 
bidly.—mud/di-ness, 7. 
mud-dle (mud/1), v.; -dled, 
-dling. [Freq. < mud.]} 
I. tr. To make muddy or 
turbid, as water; fig., to 
render confused mentally, 
or unable to think clearly; 
often, to render confused 
Ds stupid with drink, OT Nest of Mud-dauber (Pelopeus lunatus). 
as drink does; also, to 
mix up or jumble together in a confused or bungling way; 
bring (things, affairs, etc.) into a muddle or mess (some- 
times with wp: as, “Do you want to... get things all 
muddled up?” Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” ii.); 
also, to fritter (away), as time, money, etc., in a stupid or 
unthinking manner; also, to mix or stir (chocolate, etc.). 
II. intr. To dabble or wallow in mud (archaic); also, to 
think or act in a confused, ineffective way (as, to muddle 


Mucronulate 
Leaflet of 
Vetch (Vicia 
sativa). — a, 
the mucro. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; 


Glect, agdny, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, 


muffin 


over problems, accounts, or a piece of work); potter (about) 
confusedly or without clear purpose; get (along, on, through, 
etc.) in a blundering fashion.—mud/dle, n. A muddled 
condition; a confused mental state; a confused, disordered, 
or embarrassing state of affairs, or a mess; also, confusion or 
muddling in thought or action (as, an unfortunate prevalence 
of muddle among the officials in charge); also, a confused 
assemblage or mass (as, “a scarred formless muddle of 
paint”: Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” xiii.).—mud/dle= 
head/cd, a. Having or showing a muddled head or stupidly 
confused mind.—mud/dle=head’ed-ness, n.—mud/dle- 
ment, n. Muddled condition; confusion.—mud/dler, n. 
—mud/dling-ly, adv. 

mud-dy (mud/i), a.; compar. muddier, superl. muddiest. 
Abounding in or covered with mud; consisting of or resem- 
bling mud; turbid with or as with mud, as water, coffee, wine, 
etc.; hence, not clear or pure, as color; dull, as the com- 
plexion; fig., not clear mentally (as, muddy brains); obscure 
or vague, as thought, expression, literary style, etc.; also, 
morally impure or unclean (now rare).—mud/dy, v.; -died, 
-dying. 1.tr. To make muddy; soil with mud; make tur- 
bid; render confused or obscure. IE. intr. To become 
muddy. 

mud-fish (mud/fish), n. Any of various fishes that live in 
muddy water or burrow in the mud, as the bowfin, the 
lepidosiren, etc. 

mud=guard (mud/gird), n. A guard or shield so placed as 
to protect riders or passengers from mud thrown by the 
wheel of a bicycle, automobile, or the like. 

mu-dir (mu-dér’), n. [Ar. mudir.] In Egypt, Turkey, etc., 
a local administrator; a governor. 

mud=lark (mud/lark), m. One who works in mud, as along 
the bank of a river; also, a gamin or street Arab (as, ‘‘a mere 
mud-lark of the Paris slums”: Du Maurier’s “‘Trilby,”’ ii.). 

mud=pup-py (mud/pup/i), n.; pl. -pwppies (-iz). The 
hellbender, Menopoma alleghaniensis, a large aquatic 
salamander of the Ohio valley; also, any of various American 
aquatic salamanders of the genus Amblystoma. 

mud-sill (mud/sil), n. The lowest sill of a structure, usually 
placed in or on the ground; fig., the class of persons, or one 
a be a of persons, forming the lowest stratum of society 

muds=sling-ing (mud/sling’ing), n. The making of injurious 
charges or imputations, esp. of an unseemly kind, as against a 
candidate in a political campaign. [Slang.] 

mud-stone (mud/stén), n. A clayey rock of nearly uniform 
texture throughout, with little or no lamination. 

muds=tur-tle (mud/tur’tl), ». Any of various fresh-water 
turtles of the U. S., as 
Cinosternum pennsylvani- 
cum, a small turtle found 
in many parts of the 
country. 

mu-ez-zin (mij-ez/in), n. 
[Ar.mw’adhdhin.] In 
Mohammedan countries, 
a crier who, from the Mud-turtle (Cinosternum pennsylvanicum). 
minaret or other part of a mosque, at stated hours gives the 
call (azan) summoning the people to prayer: as, “the musi- 
cal pathos of the muezzin’s cry” (G. W. Curtis’s “Howadji 
In) Syria) lal) 

muff! (muf), n. [D. mof, muff; akin to muffle2.] A kind 
of thick tubular case covered with fur or other material, 
into which the hands are thrust for warmth: carried for 
outdoor use by women (and formerly men) in cold weather. 

muff? (muf), n. [Origin uncertain.] One who is clumsy 
or awkward, orig. in sports (as, ‘Pontifex was a young muff, - 
a molly-coddle”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Xxx.); 
a bungler; a duffer; also, anything done in clumsy or 
bungling fashion; in ball-playing, a failure to hold 
a ball that comes into one’s hands. [Colloq.]J—muff?, v. 
I. tr. To perform clumsily, or bungle (as, “He muffs his 
real job without a blush”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,”’ 
ii. 4. § 3); in ball-playing, to fail to hold (a ball that comes 
into one’s hands). [Collog.] IL. intr. To bungle; make a 
muff; muff a ball. [Colloq.] 

muf-fin (muffin), m. [Origin uncertain.] A small, round 
cake made with wheat flour, corn-meal, or the like, eaten with 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


thin; FH, then; y, you; 


a 


(variable) d as d or j, 
/, primary accent; ”, secon 


muf-ti! (muf’ti), .; pl. -tis (-tiz). 


mug? (mug), 7. 


(Dickens’s “Little Dorrit,” 120) 

[Slang.] R 

mug? (mug), ”. (Origin obscure.] A 

fool; a simpleton; a dupe. [olang ye Bee en ce 
Eng. | ‘ ter mountings; 18th 
mug‘ (mug), ». [Cf. Icel. mugga, soft century. 


muffineer 


butter and usually served hot. 
A small vessel with a perforated to 
sprinkling sugar, 
muffins. ( 
muf-fle! (muf/l), mn. [F. mufle: origin 
unknown.] The thick, ee pares 
the upper lip and nose of ruminants 
and ae 
muf-fle? (muf’l), n. [F. moufle, mitten 
OF. moufle, mouffle, < ML. muffula, 
mitten, thick glove; from Teut.] A 
mitten (Sc.); also, a boxing-glove (as 
“ : . 4 
Just like a black eye in a recent | 
scuffle (For sometimes we must box 
without the muffle)”: Byron’s “Don 
Juan,” ii. 92). 
muf-fie? (muf’l), n. [F. moujfle, appar. 
another use of moufle, mitten, E. 
muffle? ] An oven or arched chamber ® 
in a furnace or kiln, used for heating substances without 
direct contact with the fire; also, a furnace containing such 
a chamber. 
muf-fle* (muf/l), v.; -fled, -fling. [ME. muflen, appar 
OF. moufle, mitten, glove, E. “ireuffie’s ch Or Pee 
mittened, gloved, wrapped up.] 1. tr. To wrap or envelop 
in a cloak, shawl, scarf, or the like disposed about the person, 
esp. about the face and neck (as, “He was so muffled in a 
multiplicity of clothing, that he was scarcely to be recog- 
nized,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 1: often with up); 
formerly, sometimes, to blindfold}; also, to wrap with some- 
thing to deaden or prevent sound (as, to muffle oars, drums, 
bells, or a canary-bird’s cage; “I vish you could muffle that 
’ere Stiggins, and take him vith you,” Dickens’s ‘Pickwick 
Papers,” xxvii.); deaden (sound) by wrappings or other 
means (as, “I heard voices, too, speaking with a hollow sound, 
and as if muffled by a rush of wind or water’: C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” iii.); also, to dim (light: as, “through the dim 
length of the apartment, where crimson curtains muffled the 
glare of sunshine,” MHawthorne’s ‘“Twice-Told Tales,” 
Fancy’s Show-Box). II. intr. To muffle one’s self (up), 
as in garments or other wrappings.—muf’fle*, n. Some- 
thing that muffles; esp., something that deadens sound; 
also, muffled sound.—muf/fler, ». Anything used for 
muffling; esp., a scarf or wrapping, usually of wool or silk, 
worn about the neck or throat for warmth; also, any of 
various devices for deadening sound, as the sound of the 
escaping gases of an internal-combustion engine. 
[Ar. muftt.] An official 
expounder of the Mohammedan law; in Turkey, the official 
head of the state religion or one of his deputies. 


—muf-fin-eer’ (-ér’), n. 
p for . 
salt, or the like over 


Muffineers. 


muf-ti2 (muf/ti), ». [Orig. Anglo-Ind.; perhaps for mufti 


dress: see mufti).] Civilian dress as opposed to military 
or other uniform, or as worn by one who usually wears a 
uniform: as, “Who was that person on deck in mufti?”” (Mar- 
ryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xxv.); “some officer in 
mufti” (Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” ii.). 


mug! (mug), . [Cf. Sw. mugg, Norw. mugge, mug.] A 


drinking-vessel, usually cylindrical and commonly with a 
handle; also, such a vessel with its con- 
tents (as, “He had a large mug of cider 
between his hands”: Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Old- 
town Folks,” xvii.); the quantity it holds. 
[Origin obscure.] The 
face; also, the mouth; also, a grimace. 
[Slang.]—mug?, v.; mugged, mugging. 
I. tr. To take a photograph of (a_per- 
son), esp. in compliance with an official 
or legal requirement. [Slang.] ID. intr. 
To grimace: as, “The low comedian had 
‘mugged at him in his richest manner” 


drizzle; a damp, gloomy state 


drizzling mist.] A mist; a 
een Eng. and Sc.] 


of the atmosphere. [Prov. 


gs as s or sh, t as t or ch, 2 
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Mu-har-ram (mé-hur/um), 


dary accent; f, obsolete; <, from; 


mule 


mug-ful (mug/ful), n.; pl. -fuls. A quantity sufficient to 
la mug: as, “Many a mugful [of cider] did I draw” 

(Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,”’ xxvii.). 

mug-ger (mug/ér), n. [Hindi magar.] A man-eating croco- 
dile, Crocodilus palustris, of India, etc., growing to about 
12 feet in length. 

mug-gi-ness (mug/i-nes), n. Muggy condition. 

mug-gins (mug/inz), n. [Appar. < Muggins, proper name: 
cf. juggins.] A simpleton (slang, Eng.); also, a game of 
dominoes in which any player, if he can make the sum of the 
two ends of the line equal five or a multiple of five, adds the 
number so made to his score; also, any of several simple 
games at cards in which the object of each player is to get 
rid of his cards according to certain rules; the exclamation 
Hat in exacting a penalty in such a game; the player penal- 
ized. 

mug-gy (mug/i), a. [See mugt.] Of the atmosphere, 
weather, etc., damp and close; humid and oppressive. 

mug-wump (mug/wump), . [Algonquian mugquomp, 
leader.]| A great man; one who affects superiority, esp. in 
political principles: hence applied in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1884 to Republicans who refused to support the 
party nominee (J. G. Blaine), and later to any political 
independent. [U. S.J—mug/wump/er-y, mug/wump- 
ism, . The principles or practice of mugwumps. 

IMu-ham-mad-an (mé-ham/a-dan), etc. See Mohammedan, 
etc. 

nm. [Ar., lit. ‘forbidden,’ 
‘sacred.’] The first month of the Mohammedan year; 
also, an annual Mohammedan religious celebration held 
during this month. 

mu-jik (m6-zhik’ or mé/zhik), n. See muzhak. 

muk-luk (muk/luk), n. [Eskimo.] In Alaska, a seal; 
also, sealskin; also, a kind of boot made of sealskin. 

mu-lat-to (mi-lat’d), .; pl. mulattoes (-dz). [Sp. and Pg. 
mulato, mulatto (so called from the hybrid origin), < mulo, 
< L. mulus, E. mule?.]_ The offspring of parents of whom 
one is white and the other a negro. 

mul-ber-ry (mul/ber“i), n.; pl. -berries (-iz). [Cf. OHG. 
milberi (G. maulbeere), for murberi, < L. morum, mulberry, 
+ OHG. beri, berry.| The edible, berry-like collective 
fruit of any tree of the genus Morus; a tree of this genus, as 
M. rubra (‘red mulberry’), with dark- 
purple fruit, M. nigra (‘black mul- 
berry’), with dark-colored fruit, and g-== 
M. alba (‘white mulberry’), with fruit 4 
nearly white and with leaves espe- 
cially valued as food for silkworms; 
also, a dull, dark purplish-red color. 
—mul/ber-ry=col’ored, a. 

mulch (mulch or mulsh), n. [Cf. 
ME. molsh, soft (as soil), also G. 
molsch, soft, overripe (as fruit).] 
In gardening, straw, leaves, loose 
earth, etc., spread on the ground 
to protect the roots of newly planted 
trees, etc.—mulch, v. ¢. To cover Black 
with mulch. 

mulct (mulkt), n. [L. mulcta, multa.] A fine; a penalty. 
—mulct, v. t. [L. mulctare, multare, < mulcta, multa.] 
To punish (a person, or, formerly, an offense) by fine or 
forfeiture (as, “Some [apostates] . . . were again received 
into the Christian fold, after being severely mulcted”: Ir- 
ving’s “Conquest of Granada,” Ixvii.); deprive of something 
as a penalty (as, “The Prince . . . remitted two-thirds of 
the sum in which they had been mudcted,’ Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iv. 1; to mulct one of his pay); hence, 
in general, to deprive or divest of something. 

mule! (mil), n. [F.] A kind of slipper which leaves the 
heel exposed. 

mule? (mil), ». [OF. mul, masc., mule (F. mule), fem., < 
L. mulus, masc., mua, fem., mule.] The offspring of a 
male ass and a mare, a valuable product of artificial selec- 
tion, characterized by long ears and by a tail destitute of hair 
at the root, but of the general form and the size of the 
horse, and possessing the patience and sure-footedness of the 
ass and the vigor and strength of the horse, and superior to the 
latter as a beast of burden; sometimes, a hinny; also, any 


(j 


Mulberry (Morus 
nigra). 


as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


+, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


mule=xdeer 


hybrid; also, a stupid or stubborn person (colloq.: as, 
“Now don’t be a young mule,’ said Good Mrs. Brown,” 
Dickens’s “Dombey and Son,” vi.); also, a coin which, 
owing to mistake or caprice, has the same design on both 
sides or any improper association of designs; also, a machine 
which spins cotton, etc., into yarn and winds it on spindles. 
—mule/=deer, n. A deer, Odocoileus hemionus, with 
large ears, common in 
western North Amer- 
ica.—mu-le-teer (mi- 


HK 


\ 
le-tér’), n. [F. mule- N Wt 
tier, < mulet, dim. of cy 
OF. mul.] A driver AUN 
of mules: as, ‘““mule- HAAN 


teers hurrying forward 
their burdened ani 
mals’ (Irving’s ‘Con 
quest of Granada,” 
Ixx.). 
mul-ey (mul/i). [Cf. 
Ir. maol, bald.] 1. a. 
Of cattle, hornless; 
polled. 1.7. A muley animal; also, any cow. 
mu-li-eb-ri-ty (mi-li-eb/ri-ti), n. [LL. muliebritas, < L. 
muliebris, womanly, < mulier, woman.] Womanly nature 
or qualities; womanhood. 
mul-ish (mi/lish), a. Like a mule; characteristic of a mule; 
stubborn, obstinate, or intractable.—mul/ish-ly, adv.— 
mul/ish-ness, 7. 
mull! (mul), . [Cf. Icel. mili, a jutting crag, promontory. | 
A promontory. [Sc.] 
mull? (mul), ». ¢. [Origin uncertain.] To heat, sweeten, 
and spice for drinking, as ale, wine, etc.: as, ‘mulled port” 
(Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,”’ xiv.); “mulled cider” (Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker’s New York,” vil. 2). 
mull? (mul), ». [Earlier mwmul, < Hind. malmal.] A 
soft, thin kind of muslin. 
mull‘ (mul), ». [Cf. muddle and moil.] I. tr. To confuse 
mentallyf, or stupefyt (as, “Peace is a very apoplexy, 
lethargy; mulled, deaf, sleepy, insensible’: Shakspere’s 
“Coriolanus,” iv. 5. 239); also, to make a mess or failure of 
(colloq.). IE. intr. To work or think in a confused or 
ineffective way; study or ruminate (over). [Colloq., U. S.] 
—mull‘, nm. A mess, muddle, or failure: as, to make a 
mull of anything attempted. [Colloq.] 
mull> (mul), m. [Sc. form of mill?.] A snuff-box: as, 
“Hendry once offered Mr. Dishart a snuff from his mull” 
(Barrie’s “Auld Licht Idylls,” iii.). [Sc.] 
mul-lah (mul/é or mula), n. [Turk., Pers., and Hind. 
mulla, < Ar. maula.] In Mohammedan countries, a title 
of respect for one who is learned in or teaches or expounds 
the sacred law: as, ‘“He made Kim learn whole chapters of 
the Koran by heart, till he could deliver them with the very 
roll and cadence of a mullah” (Kipling’s “Kim,” x.). 
mul-len, mul-lein (mul/en), n. [AF. moleine, perhaps < 
OF. mol, < L. mollis, soft.| A stout ‘ 
scrophulariaceous weed, Verbascum 
thapsus, with coarse woolly leaves and 
dense spikes of yellow flowers; any 
plant of the same genus, or any of 
various similar plants. 
mul-ler (mul/ér), ». [ME. molour, 
prob. < OF. moldre (F. moudre), < 
L. molere, grind.]_ An implement of 
stone or other substance with a flat 
base for grinding paints, powders, 
etc., on a slab of stone or the like; 
also, any of various mechanical de- 
vices for grinding. 
mul-let! (mul/et), n. [OF. F. mulet, 
dim. < L. mullus, red mullet.] Any 
of the fishes of the genus Mullus or 
the family Mullidz, having two long 
barbels at the mouth and a mostly red 
coloration, and including European sys) ee eee 
species highly esteemed as a delicacy cence; 2, the leaf; a, the 
by the ancient Romans (the ‘red 
mullets,’ or ‘surmullets’); also, any fish of the genus Mugil 


Mule-deer. 


Mullen (Verbascum thap- 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


Glect, agony, inté, qnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, 
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multifoil 


or of the family Mugilidz, which includes various marine and 
fresh-water 
species with a 
nearly cylin- 
drical body 
and a gener- é 
ally gray col-~ 
oration (the 
‘gray mul- 
lets’); also, 
any of various 
other fishes. ; 
mul-let? (mulet), n. [OF. F. molette, rowel, mullet, dim. 
< L. mola, millstone.] In her., a star- 
shaped figure, usually with five straight 
or regular points. Cf. estoile. 
mul-ley (mul/i), a. and n. See muley. 
mul-li-ga-taw-ny (mul/i-ga-ta/ni), n. 
[Tamil milagu-tannir, ‘pepper-water.’ ] 
A soup of East Indian origin, flavored 
with curry. 
mul-li-grubs (mul/i-grubz), mn. [A 
humorous made word.] Low spirits; 
the sulks; also, stomach-ache. [Slang. ] 
mul-lion (mul/yon), nm. [Prob. a cor- f 
ruption of munnion for earlier moniel, monial: cf. OF. 
meigneaul (F. meneau), mullion.] In arch., a vertical mem- 
ber, as of stone or wood, between the lights of guy 
a window, the panels in wainscoting, or the 
like (as, “On the one side ran a range of win- 
dows lofty and large, divided by carved mul- 
lions of stone”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 
iv.); also, one of the radiating bars of a rose- 
window or the like.—mul/lioned, a. Having 
mullions: as, mullioned windows. 
mulsh (mulsh), m. and v. See mulch. 
mul-tan-gu-lar (mul-tang/g@-lar), a. 
multi-.| Having many angles. 
mul-te-i-ty (mul-té/i-ti), n. [L. multus, much, 
many.] The quality of being ma::y; manifold- 
ness. 
multi-, mult-. Forms of L. mulius, much, 
many, used in combination.—mul-ti-ax-i-al 
(mul-ti-ak/si-al), a. Having many or several 
axes. —mul-ti-cel/lu-lar (-sel/a-lar), a. Hav- ETE 
ing many or_ several cells.—mul’ti-coil , cat 
(-koil), a. Having more than one coil, as an Mullion. —Ho- 
electrical device.—multi-col-ored (-kul-ord), fLadSenme 
a. Of many colors.—mul-ti-cos/tate (-kos/- France. . 
tat),a. Having many coste, ribs, or ridges.—mul-ti-den/- 
tate (-den’/tat), a. Having many teeth or tooth-like pro- 
cesses. 
mul-ti-fa-ri-ous (mul-ti-fa/ri-us), a. [L. mudtifarius: see 
multi- and -farious.] Having many different parts, ele- 
ments, forms, etc. (as, a multifarious whole; “the multi- 
farious growth of gardens,” Hawthorne’s “House of the 
Seven Gables,” xix.); often (with a plural noun), of many 
kinds, or numerous and varied (as, multifarious activities 
or interests); manifold; also, arranged in many rows. 
—mul-ti-fa/ri-ous-ly, 
adv.—mul-ti-fa/ri-ous- 
ness, 7. 


Gray Mullet (Mugil cephalus). 


Arms with Three Mullets. 


[See 


into many parts, divisions, /f 
or lobes. Also mul-tif/i- 
dous (-tif/i-dus). ‘ 
mul-ti-flo-rous — (mul-ti- H 
fld/rus), a. [LL. multiflo- <- 
rus, < L. multus, much, ' 
many, + flos (flor-), flow- 
er.] Inbot., bearing many 
flowers, asa peduncle. 
mul-ti-foil (mul’ti-foil), 
n. [See multi- and foil}.] 


In arch., an ornament (or Multtloll.- Windows Rue aac 


France; 13th century. 


méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
actor, natjire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


- mul-ti-fold (mul’/ti-fold), a. 
_ mul-ti-fo-li-ate (mul-ti-f0/li-at), a. 


multifold 


decorative feature having many foils or lobes, 


five (see cinquefoil). esp. more than 


Manifold. 
[NL. multifoliatus, 


< L. multus, much, many, Li i 
Shee Ne oe y, + foliwm, leaf.] In bot., having 


[See malti-.] 


mul-ti-form (mul/ti-form), a. [L. multiformis, < multus, 


much, many, + forma, form.] Having many forms: 

many different forms or kinds: as, “The shifts pee 
Th oe inventions, multiform, To which the 
mind resorts owper’s ‘“Task,” ii. 287).— -ti-for/mi- 
ty (-for’mi-ti), n. er i ape 


_ mul-ti-graph (mul’ti-graf), mn. [L. multus, much, many, + 


neni) (> Oo Ome | eee SS PS RA A a 


—-- 


“mul-ti-ple (mul’ti-pl). 


Gr. ypapev, write.] A kind of type-setting and printing 
machine, as for office use, for printing circulars, imitation 
typewritten letters, etc. [Proprietary name. |—mul’ti- 
graph, v.t. To copy or make by means of a multigraph. 
mul-ti-lam-i-nate , (mul-tilam/i-nat), a. [See multi-.] 
Having many lamine or layers.—mul-ti-lat/er-al_ (-lat/e- 
ral), a. Having many sides; many-sided.—mul-ti-lin/e-al 
mul-ti-lin’e-ar (-lin/é-al, -dr), a. Having many lines. — 
mul-ti-lo’bate (-lo’bat), a. Having many lobes.—mul- 
ti-lob/u-lar (-lob/i-lir), a. Having many lobules.— 
mul-ti-loc/u-lar (-lok/G-lair), a. Having many loculi 
chambers, or cells. : 
mul-til-o-quent (mul-til’6-kwent), a. [L. multus, much, 
+ loquens (loquent-), ppr. of loqui, speak.] Speaking much; 
talkative; verbose.—mul-til’o-quence, n. 
mul-ti-mil-lion-aire (mul’ti-mil-yon-ar’), n. [See multi-.] 
One who possesses property worth several millions, as of 
pounds, dollars, or francs. 

mul-ti-no-mi-al (mul-ti-nd/mi-al), a. and n. [From multt- 
+ -nomial as in binomial.] Same as polynomial. 
mul-ti-nom-i-nal (mul-ti-nom/i-nal), a. [L. multinominis, 
< multus, much, many, + nomen, name.] Having many 
names. 
mul-ti-nu-cle-ar (mul-ti-na/klé-ar), a. 
ing many or several nuclei, as a cell. Also mul-ti-nu/cle- 
ate, mul-ti-nu/cle-at-ed (-At, -d-ted). 
mul-tip-a-ra (mul-tip’a-ri), ».; pl. -re (-ré)._[NL., < L. 
multus, much, many, + parere, bring forth.] In obstet., 
a woman who has borne two or more children, or who is 
parturient the second time.—mul-tip/a-rous, a. [NL. 
multiparus.| Producing many, or more than one, at a 
birth; in bot., of a cyme, having many lateral axes. 
mul-ti-par-tite (mul-ti-par’tit), a. [L. multipartitus, < 
multus, much, many, + partitus, pp. of partire, divide. | 
Divided into many parts; having many divisions. 
mul-ti-ped, mul-ti-pede (mul/ti-ped, -péd). [L. multipes 
(multiped-), adj. and n. (as n., also multipeda), < multus, 
much, many, + pes (ped-), foot.] I. a. Having many 
feet. II. . A multiped animal. 
mul-ti-phase (mul’ti-fiz), a. [See mulli-.] Having many 
phases; in elect., polyphase. 
mul-ti-plane (mul/ti-plan), ». [See multi-.| A flying- 
machine or aéroplane with several sustaining planes. 

[ML. multiplus, <_L. multus, 
much, many, + -plus: see double.| 1. a. Consisting of, 
having, or involving many individuals, parts, elements, 
relations, etc.; manifold; in bot., of a fruit, collective. 
Il. n. In math., a number which contains another number 
some number of times without a remainder: as, 12 is a 
multiple of 3; a common multiple of two or more numbers 
(a number that can be divided by each of them without a 
remainder).—in multiple, in elect., in parallel. 

mul-ti-plex (mul/ti-pleks), 4. [L. multiplex, < multus, 
much, many, + -plex: see duplex.) Manifold; multiple: 
as, multiplex telegraphy (a system for sending several 
messages, esp. more than two in each direction, simultane- 
ously over the same wire). —mul/ti-plex-ly, adv. ' 

mul-ti-pli-a-ble (multi-pli-a-bl), a. That may be multi- 
plied. Also mul’ti-pli-ca-ble (-pli-ka-bl). 

mul-ti-pli-cand (mul’ti-pli-kand’ or mul/ti-pli-kand), 2. 


[See multi-.] Hav- 


[L. multiplicandus, gerundive of multiplicare, E. multiply.) | mul- 


to be multiplied by another. 
[L. multiplicatus, pp. 
manifold. 


In math., the number 
mul-ti-pli-cate (mul/ ti-pli-kat), a. | 

of multiplicare, E. muliply!.] Multiple; 
mul-ti-pli-ca-tion (mul” ti-pli-ka/shen), 


(variable) d as d or j, g as S OF sh, t as t or ch, Z as z or 


‘, primary accent; secondary accent; j, obsolete; <, from; 
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n. (L. maltipli- | mul-ti-valve (mul’ti-valv). 


multivalve 


catio(n-).] The act or process of multiplying, or the state 
of being multiplied (as, the multiplication of books; ‘I 
fairly cowered down . . . under this multiplication of hard- 
ships,” H. Melville’s ““Typee,” viii.); in math., the process 
of finding the quantity (the product) resulting from the addi- 
tion of a given quantity (the multiplicand) taken as many 
times as there are units in another given quantity (the 
multiplier). —mul"ti-pli-ca/tion-al, a. 

mul-ti-pli-ca-tive (mul/ti-pli-ka-tiv), a. Tending to multi- 
ply or increase; having the power of multiplying.—mulI’ti- 
pli-ca-tive-ly, adv. 

mul-ti-pli-ca-tor (multi-pli-ka-tor), n. [LL.] A multi- 
plier: chiefly in math. 

mul-ti-pli-ci-ty (mul-ti-plis/i-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). [LL. 
multiplicitas, < L. multiplex: see multiplex.| The state 
of being multiplex or manifold (as, “the multiplicity of his 
benevolence”: Hawthorne’s ‘House of the Seven Gables,” 
xviii.); manifold variety; also, a multitude or great number 
(as, “A strange multiplicity of sensations seized me”: Mrs. 
Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” xi.). 

mul-ti-pli-er (mul’ti-pli-ér), 7. One who or that which 
multiplies; in math., the number by which another is to be 
multiplied. 

mul-ti-ply! (multi-pli), v.; -plied, -plying. [OF. F. multi- 
plier, < L. multiplicare (pp. multiplicatus), multiply, < 
multiplex: see multiplex.] 1. tr. To make many or mani- 
fold; increase the number, quantity, etc., of (as, “May 
thy days be multiplied!” Scott’s “Talisman,” xviii.); some- 
times, to increase by procreation (as, “that all creatures 
might be tempted to multiply their kind, and fill the world 
with inhabitants”: Addison, in “Spectator,” 413); propa- 
gate; hence, to produce (animals or plants) by propagation ; 
in math., to take by addition a given number of times; find 
the product of by multiplication. II. intr. To grow in 
number, quantity, etc.; increase; sometimes, to increase in 
number by procreation or natural generation (as, “Be 
fruitful, and multiply,” Gen. i. 22; “As for my cats, they 
multiplied,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 13); in math., 
to perform the process of multiplication. 

mul-ti-ply? (multi-pli), adv. [From multiple.| In a 
multiple or manifold way; in the manner of a multiple. 
mul-ti-po-lar (mul-ti-pd/lir), a. [See multi-.] Having 
many poles. 

mul-tip-o-tent (mul-tip’d-tent), a. [L. multipotens (-ent-), 
< multus, much, + potens, E. potent.] Having much 
power; very powerful: as, “by Jove multipotent” (Shak- 
spere’s “Troilus and Cressida,” iv. 5. 129). 

mul-ti-tude (multi-tid), ». [OF. F. multitude, < L. 
multitudo (multitudin-), < multus, much, many.] The 
state or character of being many, or numerousness (as, “Ye 
are this day as the stars of heaven for multitude”: Deut. 
i. 10); also, a great number, or host (as, a multitude of 
friends; a multitude of words, reasons, or faults); also, a 
great number of persons gathered together, or a crowd or 
throng (as, “Great multitudes followed him, and he healed 
them all”: Mat. xii. 15).—the multitude, the great mass 
of people; the many; the common people; the populace: 
as, a play that appeals to the multitude; the fickle favor of 
the multitude. -mul-ti-tu/di-nous (-ti/di-nus), a. Form- 
ing a multitude or great number, or existing, occurring, or 
present in great numbers (as, a multitudinous race or sect; 
multitudinous followers; “Multitudinous echoes awoke and 
died in the distance,” Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” i, 2)5 
very numerous; comprising many items, parts, or elements 
(as, “his multitudinous correspondence with the public 
bodies,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 4; “I heard again 
the multitudinous murmur of the city,” G. W. Curtis’s 
“Prye and I,” iii.); also, crowded or thronged (poetic: as, 
“the multitudinous streets,” Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam,” 
xii. 1); also, of or pertaining to the multitude} (as, ‘Pluck 
out The multitudinous tongue; let them not lick The sweet 
which is their poison”’: Shakspere’s “‘Coriolanus,” iii. 1. 156). 
_—mul-ti-tu/di-nous-ly, adv.—mul-ti-tu/di-nous-ness, 7. 

ti-va-lent (mul-ti-va/lent or mul-tiv’a-), a. [See multi- 

and -valent.| In chem., having a valence of more than one; 

also, having more than one degree of valence.—mul-tic 


va/lence, 7. 


[See multi-.] I. a. Having 


zh; o, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; Ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
+, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


multivalvular 


many valves, as a shell. IZ. . A multivalve shell, or an 
animal having one.—mul-ti-val/vu-lar (-val/vi-lar), a. 
Multivalve. 
mul-tiv-o-cal (mul-tiv’d-kal), a. [L. multus, much, many, 
+ vox (voc-), voice, speech.] Admitting of many mean- 
ings; equivocal; ambiguous. 
mul-toc-u-lar (mul-tok/d@-lar), a. [L. multus, much, many, 
+ oculus, eye.] Having many, or more than two, eyes. 
mum! (mum). [Imit.] I. a. Silent; not saying a word: 
as, to keep mum; ‘The company being otherwise rather 
mum and silent, my uncle told . . . anecdotes” (Thack- 
eray’s “Newcomes,” xlix.). IE. interj. Silence! as, “Mum, 
then, and no more”’ (Shakspere’s “Tempest,” iii. 2. 59). 
mum2 (mum), v. 7.3 mummed, mumming. [OF. momer, 
mask one’s self, masquerade; from Teut.] To mask, as 
for sport; go about making diversion in masquerade dress, 
as a mummer does; act as a mummer: as, “Christmas was 
the grand season for mumming in England. Some were 
disguised as bears, others as unicorns, or wore deer’s hide 
and antlers’? (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XVIII. 966). 
mum? (mum), n. [G.mumme.] A strong ale or beer (orig. 
from Brunswick) popular in England during the 17th and 
18th centuries. 


mum-ble (mum/bl), v.; -bled, -bling. [ME. momelen = 
D. mommelen = G. mummeln = Sw. mumla = Dan. 
mumle, mumble; orig. imit.] I. intr. To speak indistinctly 


or unintelligibly, as with partly closed lips or from imperfect 
use of the mouth-parts (as, “She appeared as if she wanted 
to say something, and kept making signs . . . and mwm- 
bling”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxi.); mutter low, indis- 
tinct words; also, to chew ineffectively, as from loss of teeth 
(as, to mumble on a crust); work upon food, etc., with 
toothless gums. IX. tr. To utter indistinctly, as with 
partly closed lips or imperfect use of the mouth-parts (as, 
“He affirmed that we mumbled our speech with our lips and 
teeth, and ran the words together without pause or distinc- 
tion”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” July 13); also, to 
chew, or try to eat, with difficulty, as from loss of teeth; 
work upon (food, etc.) with toothless gums; also, to press, 
rub, or caress with the mouth or lips.—mum/ble, n. A 
low, indistinct utterance or sound.—mum/bler, 7.— 
mum/bling-ly, adv. 
mum-bo=jum-bo (mum/b6-jum’bd), n.; pl. -bos (-biz). 
[From Mumbo Jumbo, an idol or bugbear of west African 
tribes.] An object of superstitious awe or reverence. 
mum-mer (mum/ér), . [OF. momeur, < momer, E. 
mum?.| One who wears a mask, fantastic disguise, or any 
masquerade dress, for sport or in making diversion for others, 
esp. as formerly and still locally at Christmas, New Year’s, 
and other festive seasons (cf. guiser); specif., an actor in 
one of the rural plays long given, as at Christmas, in England 
and elsewhere (as, “The play was hastily rehearsed, where- 
upon the other mummers were delighted with the new 
knight”: Hardy’s ‘Return of the Native,” ii. 5); hence, in 
general, a stage-player or actor (playful or disparaging). 
—mum/mer-y, n.; pl. -ies (-iz). [OF. F. momerie.] 
The performance of mummers; a performance or show 
given by mummers; hence, any mere theatrical performance 
or ceremony or empty spectacular pretense, or what is 
regarded as such (as, ‘Archbishop Grindal long hesitated 
about accepting a mitre from dislike of what he regarded 
as the mummery of consecration,” 
Macaulay’s ‘Hist. of Eng.,” 1.; 
“T wished to see what sort of mum- 
mery my magician would prac- 
tise,” Kinglake’s ‘““Eothen,” xviii.). 
mum-mi-fi-ca-tion (mum/i-fi-ka/-_ - 
shon), ». The process of mummi- 
fying, or the state of being mum- 
mified. 
mum-mi-fy (mum/i-fi), v. ¢.; -fied, 
-fying. [See -fy.] To make (a * 
dead body) into a mummy, as by 
embalming and drying; hence, to 
make like a mummy; dry or 
shrivel up. 
mum-my (mum/i), 7.; pl. mum- 
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Munchausenism 


ML. mumia, < Ar. mimiya, embalmed body, < mim, 
wax.] The dead body of a human being or animal preserved 
by the ancient Egyptian (or some similar) method of embalm- 
ing; hence, a dead body dried and preserved by the agencies 
of nature; also, a withered or shrunken living being; also, 
the bituminous or other embalming matter found about 
Egyptian mummies, or, later, the substance of mummies 
or of dead bodies, formerly used as a medicine; a bitu- 
minous drug obtained from the Eastf; a brown bituminous 
pigment; also, a pulpy mass (colloq. or prov.: as, beaten or 
mashed to a mummy; “battering the warriors’ faces into 
mummy by terrible yerks from their hinder hoofs,” Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” iv. 12).-mum/my, 2. 1.; -mied, 
-mying. To make into or like a mummy; mummify.— 
mum/my=case, n. A case of wood or other material in 
which a mummy, wrapped in cloth, was inclosed before being 
placed in an 
outer recepta- 
cle: the case 
being shaped to 
conform to the 
body, and 
carved and 
painted to rep- 
resent the dead 
person.— 
mum/my= 
cloth,n. Cloth 
in which mum- 
mies are found 
enveloped; also, 
a modern fabric, 
as of linen, with 
a slightly irreg- 
ular weave, used 
esp. as a foun- 
dation for em- 
broidery. 
mump (mump), 
Oe (Usrarte..o eric 
mumble and 
MOOMO al| 1h taR 
To mumble or 
mutter; also, 
to munch or 
chew; also, to 
beg; also, to overreach or cheat. [Now chiefly prov.] 
II. intr. To mumble or mutter; also, to mope; sulk; 
also, to make mouths; grimace; grin; also, to munch or 
chew; also, to beg; sponge on others. [Now chiefly prov.] 
—mump, n. A grimace}; pl., the sulks (now prov. Eng.). 
See mumps.—mumps, n. In pathol., a specific infectious 
disease characterized by inflammatory swelling of the parotid 
and (usually) other salivary glands, and sometimes by in- 
flammation of the testicles, ovaries, etc. 
mump-si-mus (mump/si-mus), %. [From the old story of 
the illiterate priest who, on being told of an error in his 
reading of the (Latin) mass, replied, “I will not change my 
old mumpsimus for your new sumpsimus.”| One who 
clings obstinately to old errors or disproved ideas}; also, an 
error obstinately clung to, regardless of right or reason. 
mun (mun), v. auc. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. mon, mun 
(inf. munu), will, shall.] Must: as, “Poor folk mun get 
on as they can” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxviii.). [Sc. 
and prov. Eng. ] 
munch (munch), v. [ME. monchen; appar. imit.] I. tr. 
To chew with steady or vigorous working of the jaws, and. 
often audibly: as, “He mwnches his dry toast” (Thackeray’s 
“Newcomes,”” xiv,); ‘The horses went on munching the 
contents of their leathern head-bags” (Howells’s “Chance 
Acquaintance,” v.). IL. intr. To chew steadily or vigor- 
ously, and often audibly (as, ‘‘A sailor’s wife had chestnuts 
in her lap, And munch’d, and munch’d, and munch’d’: 
Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” i. 3. 5); also, to work the jaws as in 
chewing. 
Mun-chau-sen-ism (mun-cha/zen-izm), ». A disposition to 


Mummy-cases, Cairo, Egypt. 


indulge in extravagant romance and wild exaggeration, in 
the manner of Baron Munchausen, the hero (based upon 


Head of Mummy of Seti I., 
father of Rameses II. 


mies (-iz). [OF. F. momie, < 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; 
flect, agony, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 


out; (lightened) aviar 
nature; ch, chip; g, 80; in; ae 


th, thin; tH, then; y, you; 


‘ muncher 


_ Karl Friedrich Hieronymus, Freiherr von Miinchhau 
er ene Feu see 
y written (in English) by Rudolf Eri 
eich by oth fee pa naiee in ee ber sficrward ine 
rs; hence, a 
statement; an incredible tale. ema 
munch-er (mun/chér), nm. A person or animal that munches. 
mun-dane (mun/dan), a. [LL. mundanus, < L. mundus, 
world, universe, also toilet articles, < mundus, clean, neat 
fine, elegant: cf. cosmos.] Of or pertaining to the world, 
universe, or earth; also, of or pertaining to this world or 
earth as contrasted with heaven (as, mundane affairs; 
mundane glory); worldly; earthly.—mun/dane-ly, adv.— 
mun/dane-ness, mun-dan/i-ty (-dan/i-ti), n. ; 
mun-go (mung’g6), n. [Origin uncertain.] A fibrous mate- 
rial obtained by pulling to pieces woolen rags and remnants, 
or a fabric made of it: similar but superior to shoddy. 
mun-goos, mun-goose (mung/gés), m. See mongoos. 
mu-ni-ci-pal (mij-nis/i-pal), a. [L. municipalis, < muni- 
ceps, citizen of a privileged (sometimes self-governing) 
town standing in a certain relation to Rome, < munus, 
duty, gift, + capere, take.] Of or pertaining to the local 
self-government or corporate government of a city or town 
(as, a municipal charter; municipal officers; a municipal 
election; municipal railways or waterworks); also, having 
local self-government (as, a municipal borough); also, per- 
taining to the internal affairs of a state or nation (as, muni- 
cipal law, the law of a particular state, as distinguished from 
international law or the law of nations). —mu-ni-ci-pal/i-ty 
(-pal/i-ti), :; pl. -ttes (-tiz). A city, town, or other district 
possessed of corporate privileges of local self-government; 
a community under municipal jurisdiction; also, the govern- 
ing body of such a district or community. —mu-ni/ci-pal-ize 
(-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To endow with municipal institu- 
tions; make a municipality of; also, to bring under munici- 
pal ownership or control (as, to municipalize street-railways). 
i mu-ni’ci-pal-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—mu-ni’ci-pal-ly, 
adv. 
mu-nif-i-cence (mi-nif/i-sens), n. [L. munificentia, < 
munificent-, for munificus, bountiful, munificent, << munus, 
gift, + facere, make.] Great liberality in giving (as, “a 
scene which the mwnificence of nature had adorned with 
unrivalled beauties’: C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” xxiii.); 
also, ample measure, or bountifulness (as, the munificence 
of a gift). -mu-nif/i-cent, a. Extremely liberal in giving or 
bestowing (as, a mumnificent benefactor; ‘My father gave 
me ten shillings and my mother five for pocket money and I 
thought them munificent,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
vi.); very generous; also, characterized by great generosity, 
as giving; given in ample measure or bountifully, as a gift. 
—mu-nif/i-cent-ly, adv. 
mu-ni-ment (mi/ni-ment), n. [OF. muniment, < L. 
munimentum, fortification, defense, < munire: see munt- 
tion.] A defense or protection (now rare: as, “We cannot 
spare the coarsest muniment of virtue,’ Emerson’s “Conduct 
of Life,” vi.); also, pl., equipmentsf or furnishings}; also, 
sing., in law, a document, as a title-deed or a charter, by 
which rights or privileges are defended or maintained (chiefly 
in pl.: as, “The privileges of London were recognized [in 
1066] by a royal writ which still remains, the most venerable 
of its muniments, among the city’s archives,” Green’s 
“Conquest of Eng.,”’ xi.). 
mu-ni-tion (mi-nish’on). : i 
fortifying, a fortification, defense, < munire, wall, fortify, 
strengthen, < menia, walls.) I. n. Fortificationf, or a 
fortification}; also, sing. or (now usually) pl., materials 
used in war for defense or attack; military stores or sup- 
plies, esp. ammunition, weapons, etc. (as, “to bring up rein- 
forcements and supplies of military munition,” Scott's 
“Talisman,” xx.; “two thousand men, with seven field- 
pieces, and many wagon-loads of munitions,” Motley’s 
‘Dutch Republic,” iii. 8); in general, material or equipment 
for carrying on any undertaking. I. a. Pertaining to or 
having to do with munitions: as, a munition ship (for carry- 
ing munitions); a munition plant (for manufacturing muni- 
tions).—mu-ni’tion, v. t. To provide with munitions. — 
mu-ni/tion-ment, 7. ; 
_ mun-nion (mun’yon), n. Same as mullion. 


[F. munition, < L. munitio(n-), 


(variable) d as d or j, 
¢, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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mu-re-na, 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, 
}, obsolete; <, from; 


mure 


munt-jac (munt’jak), n. [Javanese.] Any of various small 
deer constituting the genus Cervulus, of southern and 
eastern Asia and the adjacent islands, esp. C. muntjac, of 
Java, India, etc.; 
also, any of the 
small deer of the 
related genus 
Elaphodus, of 
China and Tibet. 

mu- 
re-na(mij-ré/n4), 
(is gy << Xie 
pipawa, sea-eel. | 
A moray or eel 
Ole Wemgents 
Murena, esp. M. 
helena. Seec, 
moray. 

mu-ral (mii’ral), 
a. [F. mural, < 
L. muralis, < 
murus, wall.] 
Of or pertaining 
to a wall (as, ““Disburden’d heaven rejoiced, and soon re- 
pair’d Her mural breach’: Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” vi. 
879); also, resembling a wall; perpendicular or steep, as a 
precipice; also, placed or executed on a wall (as, a mural 
painting, a painting executed, esp. in distemper, upon the 
wall of a building); also, executing mural paintings (as, a 
mural painter).—mural crown, a golden crown formed 
with indentations to resemble a battlement, bestowed among 
the ancient Romans on the soldier who first mounted the 
wall of a besieged place and there lodged a standard.—mu/= 
ral-ly, adv. 

Mu-ra-to-ri-an (mi-ra-td/ri-an), a. Of or pertaining to L. A. 
Muratori (1672-1750), an Italian scholar.—Muratorian 
fragment, a fragment of early Christian literature, written 
probably toward the end of the 2d century, containing a list 
or canon (Muratorian canon) of New Testament writings: 
so called because discovered and first edited by Muratori. 

mur-der (mér’dér), m. [AS. morthor Goth. maurthr = 
F. meurtre (from Teut.), murder; akin to L. mors, death: 
see mortal.| The unlawful killing of a human being with 
malice aforethought. murder will out, the crime of murder 
is not to be hidden; a thing that one wishes to keep secret 
is sure to come out or become known.—mur/der, v. I. tr. 
To kill (a human being) unlawfully with malice aforethought; 
hence, to kill or slaughter inhumanly or barbarously; fig., 
to put an end to, or destroy; also, to spoil or mar by bad 
execution, representation, pronunciation, etc. (as, to murder 
a piece of music; “to have murdered Shakespeare,” Mar- 
ryat’s “King’s Own,” xlv.; to murder the king’s English) ; 
also, to spend (time) unprofitably (as, “Their evenings they 
murder in private parties”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
May 5). IL. intr. To commit murder.—mur/der-er, n. 
One who commits murder.—mur/- 4 
der-ess, n. A woman who commits 4 
murder.—mur/der-ous, a. Guilty 
of, bent on, or capable of murder 
(as, “Enforced to fly Thence into 
Egypt, till the murderous king Were 
dead, who sought his life’: Milton’s 
“Paradise Regained,” ii. 76); also, 
of the nature of or involving mur- 
der (as, ‘a murderous deed,” Shak- 
spere’s “2 Henry VI.,” v. 1. 185; a 
murderous assault); intentionally 
deadly. —mur/der-ous-ly, adv. — 
mur/der-ous-ness, 7. 

muref (mir), ». [OF. F. mur, < 
L. murus.] A wall.—mure, v. t.; 
mured, muring. [OF. F. murer, 
< LL. murare, < L. murus.] To 
provide or surround with a wall 
or walls, as a building or a town, 
block up with a wall, as a doorway, 
shut up or inclose within walls, im- Murex (Murex tenuispina). 
mure, or imprison, as a person. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


murena 


mu-re/na, n. See murena. : nae 
mu-rex (mi/reks), 7.; pl. murezes, L. murices (-ri-séz). 
[L.] Any of the marine gastropods, common in tropical 
seas, constituting the genus Murex or the family Muricide, 
certain species of which yielded the celebrated purple 
dye of the ancients (see cut “Ga 

on preceding page); also, a ges Oh 
shell used as a trumpet, as 
in representations of Tritons 
in art. 

mu-ri-ate (mi/ri-at), n. [L. 
muria, brine.] Same as chlo- 
ride. [Now chiefly in com- 
mercial use. ]—mu/ri-at-ed 
(-d-ted), a. Charged with, 
or containing a chloride or 
chlorides, as mineral waters. ; eae 
—mu-ri-at/ic (-at/ik), a. Triton with Murex. 

[L. muriaticus, pickled, < muria.] Pertaining to or 
obtained from brine or salt: now only in ‘muriatic acid,’ 
the commercial name for hydrochloric acid. 
mu-ri-form (mi/ri-f6rm), a. [L. murus, wall: see -form.] 


In bot., resembling or suggesting a vanes rere 


wall composed of bricks arranged in 
courses: as, murzform cellular tissue. 
mu-rine (mi/rin). [L. murinus, < 
mus (mur-), mouse.]| I. a. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a mouse or rat; 
belonging or pertaining to the Muri- 
dx, the family of rodents containing 
the mice and rats, or to the Murine, 


' Muriform Epidermis of 
the Superior Face of a 
Grass-leaf. 


the subfamily including the domestic species. II. n. A 
murine rodent. 
murk (mérk). [Also mirk; AS. mirce = OS. mirki = Icel. 
myrkr = Sw. and Dan. mérk, dark.] I. a. Dark, or with 


little light, as night, places, etc.; obscured with mist or the 
like, as the air, etc.; dim; obscure; also, darkening or 
obscuring the air (as, “sea-mists mirk’’: Lowell’s “Black 
Preacher,” 38); also, dark in color; fig., gloomy or cheer- 
less. [Now chiefly prov. or poetic.] II. nm. Darkness (as, 
“Ere twice in murk and occidental damp Moist Hesperus 
hath quench’d his sleepy lamp’: Shakspere’s “‘All’s Well,” 
ii. 1. 166); also, air obscured with mist or the like. [Now 
chiefly prov. or poetic.]—murk’y, a.; compar. murkier, 
superl. murkiest. Dark, esp. intensely or utterly (as, 
“through the murky blackness of the night,” Lever’s ‘Harry 
Lorrequer,” xlvii.; ‘Soon that murky prison was radiant 
with the brightness of the Spirit,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” 
Xxxiil.); obscured or thick with mist, haze, or the like, as the 
air, etc.; also, obscuring the air, as mist, etc. (as, “The great 
metropolis lay . . . buried under a homemade cloud of 
murky smoke”’: Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 4); also, 
dark in color; fig., gloomy; cheerless; sullen.—murk/i-ly, 
adv.—murk’i-ness, n. 
mur-mur (mér/mér), v. [OF. F. murmurer, < L. mur- 
murare, < murmur, a murmuring sound; imit.] I. inér. 
To make a low, continuous sound, or a succession of low, 
soft, or indistinct sounds, as bees, a brook, the wind, trees, 
etc.; also, to speak in a low tone, or indistinctly as from 
distance (as, ‘‘We saw the lights and heard The voices mur- 
muring’: Tennyson’s “Princess,” iv. 537); also, to com- 
plain in a low tone, or without open, public, or formal 
expression (as, “Many were murmuring against the leader 
they had chosen, and wished to depose him”: Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” vi.); grumble. IL tr. To sound by 
murmurs (as, “Fell Charybdis murmur’d soft applause”: 
Milton’s “Comus,” 259); also, to utter in a low tone (as, 
to murmur a word of caution).—mur/mur, n. [OF. F. 
murmure, < murmurer.| The sound or a sound of some- 
thing murmuring (as, “Listening to thy murmur, he shall 
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as, “There was a murmur... that he possesses other 
sciences, now lost to the world,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering, 
xvii.); also, an expression of discontent in a low voice, 
privately, or without public or formal protest (as, “In the 
City of London, lately so turbulent, scarcely a murmur was 
heard”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” iv.); in med., any of 
various normal or pathological sounds heard in auscultation 
of the heart, lungs, etc.—-mur/mur-er, n.—mur/mur- 
ing-ly, adv.—mur/mur-less, a. Without murmur: as, 
“a murmuriess vision of cataract” (Lowell’s “Pictures from 
Appledore,” iii.).—mur/mur-ous, a. Abounding in or 
characterized by murmurs; murmuring: as, murmurous 
waters; “There was a slight murmurous sound in the room, 
as of wind long pent up in many lungs suddenly exhaled 
(W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” i.).—mur/mur-ous- 
ly, adv.—mur/mur-ous-ness, 7. 
mur-phy (mér/fi), .; pl. -phies (-fiz). [From Murphy, 
Irish surname.] An Irish or white potato; also, occasionally, 
a sweet potato (as, “The rich, tawny soil seemed specially 
adapted to the crop; the great yellow murphies rolling out 
of the hills like eggs from a nest”: H. Melville’s “Omoo, 
lix.). [Colloq.] ; 
mur-ra (mur/4), n. [L.] See murrine. a 
mur-rain (mur/en), n. [OF. morine, < L. mort, die: see 
mortal.] A plague or 
pestilence (archaic or 
prov., and much used 
in imprecations, etc.: 
as, “A murrain on 
your monster!”” Shak- 
spere’s “Tempest,” iii. 
2. 88); also, any of 
various diseases of 
cattle, as anthrax, 
foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, and Texas fever. 
murre (mér),. [Ori- 2 
gin obscure.] Any 2 


guillemot of the genus == OO ZZZD dl 

Uria; also ; the razor- Murre, or Foolish Guillemot (Uria troile). 

billed auk. i 
-let.| Any of 


murre-let (mér/let), m. [From murre + 
various small birds of : er 
the genera Brachy- 
rhamphus and Synthli- 
borhamphus, of the auk 
family, related to the 
murres. 
mur-rey (mur/i). [OF. 
more, < ML. moratus, 
< L. morum, mulberry. | 
I. a. Of the color 
called mulberry; of a 
dull, dark purplish red. 
[Archaic.] IN. ». Mur- 
rey color. [Archaic.] 
mur-rine, mur-rhine 
(mur’in), a. [L. mur- 
rinus, also murrhinus, 
< murra, less properly 
murrha.] Made of or pertaining to a substance (L. murra, 
commonly explained as a stone, perhaps fluor-spar or 
agate, but also conjectured to be porcelain) highly esteemed 
by the Romans as a material for vases, cups, etc.—mur- 
rine (or murrhine) glass, any of certain kinds of glass- 
ware supposed to resemble the Roman murrine ware; esp..,. 
a ware composed of glass in which metals, precious stones, 
or the like are embedded. 
mur-ther (mér/rHeér), etc. 
etc: 


Black-throated Murrelet (Synthliborhamphus 
antiquus). 


Obs. or prov. form of murder, 


deem He hears the rustling leaf and running stream,” 
Bryant’s “Evening Wind”; ‘Faint murmurs from the 
meadows come,”’ Tennyson’s “Day-Dream,” 26); any low, 
continuous sound, as of a brook, the wind, trees, etc.; also, 
the sound or a sound of low or indistinct speaking (as, the 
murmur of voices; “The visitor made a grateful little 
murmur of acquiescence,’’? Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Ro- 
mance,” x.); hence, a whispered report, or rumor (archaic: 


mu-sa-ceous (mij-za/shius), a. [NL. Musa, the typical 
enus; from Ar.] Belonging to the Musacex, or banana 
amily of plants. 

mu-sang (mii-sang’), m. [Malay mdsang.] An East 
Indian palm-cat or palm-civet, Paradoxurus hermaphroditus 
(or musanga); hence, any of various related or similar 
animals. See cut on following page. 

mus-ca-del (mus-ka-del’), n. Same as muscatel. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mdve, 


all, ask, f nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) avia. 
Glect, agOny, intO, (nite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, acter, ire; "g, go; th,” aie Meat 


natjre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; ru, then; y, you; 


Ee ee ea. a 


gy Pe 


Pe QD SOR ees 


——- 


mus-ca-din (miis-ka-dan); n. [F., musk-flavored sweet- 


ion or of the better class socially (about 1794-96) who 


muscadin 


meat, also 
dandy, < It. 
moscar dino, 
< ML. mos- 
cus, LL. mus- 
cus, E.musk. | 
A dandy; an 
exquisite: 
specif. ap 
plied during 
the French 
Revolution 
to members 
of a party of 
men of fash- 


Musang (Paradoxurus hermaphroditus). 


held moderate or reactionary opinions. 

mus-ca-dine (mus/ka-din or -din), n. Same as muscatel. 

mus-cz vol-i-tan-tes (mus’sé vol-i-tan/téz). [NL., ‘flies 
flying about.’] Specks that seem to dance in the air before 
the eyes, due to defects in the vitreous humor of the eye or 
to other causes. 

mus-cat (mus’kat),n. [F., < Pr. muscat, < ML. muscatus, 
having the flavor of musk, musky, < LL. muscus, E. musk. ] 
Any of several varieties of grape, usually of light color and 
having the flavor or odor of musk; also, muscatel wine. 

mus-ca-tel (mus-ka-tel’), n. [OF. muscatel, muscadel, dim. 
< Pr. muscat: see muscat.| A strong, sweet wine made 
from muscat grapes; also, the muscat grape. 

mus-cid (mus/id). [NL. Muscide, pl., < L. musca, a fly.] 
I. nm. Any of the Muscide, a family of dipterous insects 
including the common house-fly. II. a. Belonging or per- 
taining to the Muscide. 

mus-cle (mus/l), n. [F. muscle, < L. musculus, muscle, 
lit. ‘little mouse’ (from the appearance of certain muscles), 
dim. of mus, mouse: see mouse, and cf. mussel.] An organ 
or part, composed of contractile tissue, whose function is to 
produce movement in the animal body; the tissue com- 
posing such organs; also, muscular strength, or brawn (as, 
a man of muscle); also, a mussel.—mus/cle=bound, a. 
Having muscles enlarged and inelastic, as from excessive 
athletic training.—mus-cled (mus/Id), a. Supplied with 
muscles.—mus-cly (mus/li), a. Muscular. 

mus-coid (mus/koid), a. [L. muscus, moss: 
Moss-like. 

mus-col-o-gy (mus-kol/6-ji), m. [L. muscus, moss: see 
-logy.| The branch of botany that treats of mosses; bry- 
ology.—mus-col/o-gist, 7. 

mus-co-va-do (mus-kd-va’ds), n. [Sp. (azdicar) mascabado, 
Pg. (agucar) mascavado, (sugar) of inferior quality.] Raw 
or unrefined sugar, obtained from the juice of the sugar-cane 
by evaporation and draining off the molasses. , 
Wius-co-vite (mus’kd-vit). I. m. A native or inhabitant 
of Muscovy (the former principality of Moscow, or, by ex- 
tension, Russia generally); a Russian; also (aacalethe 
common light-colored variety of mica. If. a. Of or per- 
taining to Muscovy or its inhabitants; pertaining to Russia 
generally; Russian. 

mus-co-vy (mus/kd-vi) duck. [Erron. for musk-duck.] 
The American musk-duck. 
mus-cu-lar (mus/ki-lar), a. 
Of or pertaining to muscle or the muscles (as, muscular 
contractions; muscular rheumatism); dependent on or 
effected by the muscles (as, muscular strength; muscular 
labor); also, of the nature of or consisting of muscle (as, 
muscular tissue); also, having well-developed muscles, 
brawny, or strong (as, “spreading shoulders, muscular and 
broad,” Thomson’s “Liberty,” iv. 146; “His figure was 
short, fleshy, and enormously muscular,” Lever’s “Harry 
Lorrequer,” vi.).—muscular Christianity, a type. of 
Christianity that recognizes the value of sound physical 
powers, maintained by wholesome exercise and enjoyments, 
in fulfilling the duties of life; popularly, a type of Christianity 
that employs muscular as well as spiritual powers in the 
service of religion: orig. (about 1857) a playful expression 
for a conception derived from the writings of Charles Kings- 


see -oid.] 


[L. musculus, E. muscle.] 


ley, although the phrase itself was expressly objected to by 


(variable) d as d or j, s as $ OF sh, t as t or ch, z as z or 


primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, 
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him.—mus-cu-lar/i-ty (-lar/i-ti), n. The state of being 
muscular; muscular development; muscular strength.— 
mus/cu-lar-ly, adv. 

mus-cu-la-tion (mus-ki-la/shon), n. [= F. musculation, 
< L. musculus, E. muscle.] The action or the disposition 
of the muscles. 

mus-cu-la-ture (mus/ki-la-tir), nm. [= F. musculature, < . 
L. musculus, E. muscle.| The system of muscles. 

mus-cu-lo- (mus/ki-ld-). Form of L. musculus, muscle, 
used in combination, as in musculocutaneous (both muscular 
and cutaneous), musculotendinous (both muscular and 
tendinous). 

Muse! (miz),n. [OF. F. Muse, < L. Musa, < Gr. Moica, 
Muse.] Any of the nine sister goddesses of classical mythol- 
ogy, daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne (‘Memory’), pre- 
siding over poetry and song, the drama, dancing, astronomy, 
etc. (see Calliope, Clio, Erato, Euterpe, Melpomene, Poly- 
hymnia, Terpsichore, Thalia, Urania); hence, some other 
goddess supposed to preside over a particular field, or some 
person considered supreme in some field, as of literary accom- 
plishment (see phrases following); also [cap. or J. c.], the 
goddess or the power conceived to inspire a poet (as, “Fool, 
said my Muse to me, look in thy heart and write”: Sidney’s 
“Astrophel and Stella,” i.); hence [I. ¢.], a poet’s character- 
istic genius, bent, or powers (as, a theme suited to one’s 
muse); sometimes, a poet (chiefly poetic).—Attic Muse, 
Xenophon, the Greek historian and miscellaneous writer: 
so called from the elegance of his Attic Greek.— tenth Muse, 
a tenth goddess, presiding over a particular field, added to 
the nine classical Muses (as, “the tenth Muse who now 
governs the periodical press”: Trollope’s ‘“Warden,” xiv.); 
also, an admiring appellation for a woman deemed worthy, 
for her poetic or literary powers, to be ranked with the nine 
classical Muses (applied to women of various countries and 
periods, ancient and modern). 

muse? (miiz), v.; mused, musing. [OF. muser, muse, 
ponder, also (OF. and F.) dawdle, loiter, trifle (cf. amuse); 
origin uncertain.] I. intr. To pursue one’s thoughts with 
complete absorption, often as in a reverie (as, “The Vicar 
sat musing before the fire in his study’: H. Kingsley’s 
“Geoffry Hamlyn,” ix.); reflect or meditate in silence, as on 
some subject; ponder, as with a view to forming an opinion 
or reaching a decision (as, “The King Mused for a little on 
his plea, but, last, Allowing it”: Tennyson’s “Marriage of 
Geraint,” 42); also, to wonder (archaic: as, “Do not muse 
at me, my most worthy friends,” Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” 
iii. 4. 85); also, to gaze meditatively or wonderingly (archaic: 
as, “For some time Rip lay musing on this scene,” Irving’s 
“Sketch-Book,”’? Rip Van Winkle). II. tr. To muse or 
meditate on (archaic: as, “Come then, expressive Silence, 
muse his praise,”’ Thomson’s “Hymn on the Seasons,” 118); 
also, to wonder (with a clause: archaic: as, “I muse what 
this young fox may mean!” M. Arnold’s “Sohrab and 
Rustum”).—muse?, n. A fit of musing (archaic: as, “He 
would fall into a deep muse over our accounts, staring at 
the page or out of the window,” Stevenson’s “Master of 
Ballantrae,” ii.); also, wonderj (as, “He... was fill’d 
With admiration and deep muse, to hear Of things so high 
and strange”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,”’ vil. 52).—muse/+ 
ful, a. Deeply thoughtful. 

mu-se-ol-o-gy (mii-zé-ol’6-ji), n. [See musewm and -logy.| 
The science of arranging and managing museums.—mu- 
se-ol/o-gist, 7. 

mus-er (mii/zér), m. One who muses. d 

mu-sette (mi-zet’), n. [F., dim. of OF. muse, bagpipe: 
cf. Muse! and music.] A kind of bagpipe; also, a soft 
pastoral melody appropriate to this instrument or imitating 
a bagpipe air; a dance to such a tune. 

mu-se-um (mi-zé/um), 7.; pl. -wms. [L., < Gr. povceior, 
seat of the Muses, place of study, library, < Moioa, E. 
Muse}.] A building or place for the keeping and exhibition 
of a collection of objects of interest or curiosity, works of 
art, scientific specimens, or the like; commonly, the building 
or place together with the collection of objects. 

mush! (mush), n. [Prob. var. of mash.] Meal, esp. 
Indian meal, boiled in water or milk until it forms a thick, 
soft mass (cf. hasty-pudding); hence, any thick, soft matter 
or mass (as, soil reduced to mush by rain; a mush of mud); 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


zh; 0. 
f See also lists at beginning of book. 
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fig., anything unpleasantly lacking in firmness, force, dignity, 
etc. (as, “I hate, where I looked for . . . at least a manly 
resistance, to find a mush of concession,” Emerson’s 
“Essays,” Friendship; a mush of words or of flattery); 
specif., weak or maudlin sentiment or sentimental language 
colloq.). 

a v. [Prob. < F. marcher, walk: see march?.] 
I. intr. To go or travel on foot, esp. over the snow with a 
dog-team. [Northwestern America.] II. tr. To make 
(one’s way) by mushing. [Northwestern America.]— 
mush?2, n. A march on foot, esp. over the snow with a 
dog-team. [Northwestern America.]|—mush/er, 7. 

mush-room (mush/rém). [OF. mosseron (F. mousseron), 
< mosse (F. mousse), moss: see mousse.| I. n. Any of 
various fleshy fungi, usually of very rapid growth, including 
the toadstools, puffballs, etc.; esp., any of certain edible 
species belonging to the family Agaricacex, characterized by 
a stalk with an umbrella- 
like cap (cf. toadstool) ; 
hence, anything of similar 
shape, or of correspondingly 
rapid growth; often, a per- 
son, family, or thing that 
has suddenly sprung into 
prominence (as, “Here is 
now a mushroom of opu- 
lence, who pays a cook 
seventy guineas a week for 
furnishing him with one 
meal a day”: Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” May 
5). IE, a. Of, pertaining 
to, or made of mushrooms 
(as, a mushroom sauce) ; also, 
resembling or suggesting a 
mushroom in shape, as one form of anchor, a piece of a 
mechanism, or a woman’s hat with the brim turning more or 
less markedly downward toward the edge; often, having 
sprung up like a mushroom, with great rapidity (as, a mush- 
room city; a mushroom aristocracy); sometimes, of rapid 
growth and brief duration, or ephemeral (as, a mushroom 
fame).—mush/room, v. 7. To gather mushrooms; also, 
to have or assume the shape of a mushroom; expand at the 
end like a mushroom, as a bullet when striking an object. 

mush-y (mush/i), a. Mush-like (as, ““Buck’s feet sank into 
a white mushy something very like mud”: Jack London’s 
ante * the Wild,” i.); pulpy; fig., weakly sentimental 
colloq.). 

music (mi/zik), n. [OF. F. musique, < L. musica, < Gr. 
povorxy, any art over which the Muses presided, esp. lyric 
poetry sung to music, music, prop. fem. of sovockés, adj. 
< Mota, E. Muse1.] Theart of combining toncs or sounds, 
as of the singing voice or of special instruments (whether by 
audible execution or by composing and noting), with sweet 
or agreeable effect to the ear, emotional effectiveness, etc., 
or the science concerned with this subject and the principles 
of melody, harmony, rhythm, etc., involved in it (as, to 
teach music; the history of music); also, tones or sounds 
so combined, produced by the voice or by instruments (as, 
“Music, when soft voices die, Vibrates in the memory,” 
Shelley’s “To ”; “How martial music every bosom 

warms!”’ Pope’s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” iii.); hence, 

any sweet, pleasing, or harmoniously effective sounds or 
sound (as, the music of birds, of the wind, or of the waves; 
the music of the storm: also fig.); something delightful to 
hear (as, the words were music to our ears); musical, pleas- 
ing, or harmoniously effective quality in something heard 

(as, the music in a voice; “There is . . . music in its [the 

sea’s] roar,” Byron’s “Childe Harold,” iv. 178: also fig.); 

also, tones or sounds suitably combined or arranged, and 
usually indicated by a special notation, for being rendered by 
singing or by musical instruments (as, to set words to music); 

musical work or compositions for singing or playing (as, a 

piece of music; to compose music; the music of Wagner; 

Italian operatic music) ; the written or printed score of a 

musical composition, or such scores collectively; also, 

appreciation of or responsiveness to musical sounds or 
harmonies (as, “The man that hath no music in himself, 


SS 


Common Edible Mushroom (Agaricus 
campestris). 
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Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, Is fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils”: Shakspere’s “Merchant 
of Venice,” v. i. 83); also, a company of musicians, as a 
band (as, “Page. The music is come, sir. Fal. Let them 
play. Play, sirs’”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry TV...” ii 4 245). 
—music drama, an opera in which the musical form is 
specially adapted to dramatic requirements: applied orig. 
and specif. to the dramatic type of opera developed by 
Richard Wagner. See Wagnerism.—music of the spheres, 
a music, imperceptible to human ears, formerly supposed 
to be produced by the movements of the spheres or heavenly 
bodies (in accordance with the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
‘harmony of the spheres’), or of the spheres or concentric 
transparent spherical shells revolving round the earth, in 
which the older astronomers believed the heavenly bodies 
to be set (cf. “And after shewed he him the nyne speres, 
And after that the melodye herde he That cometh of thilke 
speres thryes three”: Chaucer’s “Parlement of Foules,” 
59-61). 
mu-si-cal_(mi/zi-kal), a. [OF. F. musical, < ML. 
musicalis.] Of, pertaining to, or producing music; also, 
of the nature of or resembling music; melodious; har- 
monious; sweet or pleasing to the ear; also, set to or ac- 
companied by music (as, a musical comedy); also, fond of or 
skilled in music.—mu-si-cale (mi-zi-kal’), n. [F., fem. 
of musical.] A social entertainment of a musical character. 
—mv/si-cal-ly, adv.—mu/si-cal-ness, 7. 
mu-sic=box (mii/zik-boks), m. A box or case containing 
an apparatus for producing music mechanically, as by means 
of a comb-like steel plate with tuned teeth sounded by small 
pegs or pins in the surface of a revolving cylinder or disk. 
mu-sic=hall (mi/zik-hal), n. A hall for musical enter- 
tainments; esp., a hall or theater for vaudeville, etc. 
mu-si-cian (mi-zish’an), n. [OF. F. musicien.] One 
skilled in music (as, ‘‘The Scots are all musicians. Every 
man you meet plays on the flute, the violin, or violoncello”’: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Aug. 8); also, one who 
makes music a profession, esp. as a performer on an instru- 
ment.—mu-si/cian-er, n. A musician: as, “The ‘musi- 
cianers’ amused the retainers... with a tune on the 
clarionet, fife, or trumpet” (Lover’s “Handy Andy,”  xviii.). 
[Archaic or prov.]—mu-si/cian-ly, a. Of or befitting a 
musician; showing the skill and taste of a good musician. — 
mu-si/cian-ship, n. Musicianly skill. 
mussic-less (mii/zik-les), a. Without music (as, a musicless 
entertainment); also, unmusical, or harsh or discordant in 
sound; also, ignorant of music. 
musico-. Form of L. musicus, pertaining to music, musical, 
used in combination.—mu-si-co-dra-mat-ic (mi/zi-ko- 
dra-mat/ik), a. Pertaining to or combining both music and 
the drama; musical and dramatic.—mu+ssi-cog/ra-phy 
(-kog’ra-fi), nm. [-+ -graphy.] The art of writing down 
music in suitable characters; musical notation.—mu-si- 
col/o-gy (-kol’-ji), n. [+ -logy.] Systematic study or 
knowledge of the subject of music, its history, forms, methods, 
principles, etc.—mu/si-co-log’i-cal (-loj/i-kal), a.—mu-si- 
col/o-gist, n.—mu/si-co-ma/ni-a (-ma/ni-d), n. A mania 
for music; musical monomania.—mu/si-co-pho/bi-a (-f6/- 
bi-d), m. [-++-phobia.] A morbid dread or dislike of music. 
mu-sic=room (mi/zik-rém), n. A room, as in a house, 
set apart or fitted up for use in performing music. 
mu-sic=shell (mi/zik-shel), mn. The 
shell of any of several marine gastro- 
pods of the family Volutide (the 
volutes), having markings that resem- 
ble written music; esp., the shell of 
Voluta musica, a species inhabiting 
the Caribbean Sea. 
mus-ing (mi/zing), p.a. That muses; 
absorbed in thought; dreamy; medita- 
tive.—mus/ing-ly, adv. 
mus-jid (mus’jid), nm. Same as masjid. 
musk (musk), n. [OF. F. musc, < 
LL. muscus, < LGr. puécxos, < Pers. 
mushk, musk: cf. Skt. mushka, testi- 
cle.] A substance secreted in a glandu- 
tar sac under the skin of the abdomen 
of the male musk-deer, having a strong, 


Music-shell (Voluta mu- 
sica). 
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lasting odor, and much used in perfumery: asim} 4 
of other animals; also, an artiGcial ein ote 
also, the odor, or some similar odor; also, the musk-deer. 
: ? ) SK-deer, 
—musk, v.t. To perfume with musk.—musk/=deer, 7, 
A small, hornless animal of the deer kind, Moschus mos. 
chiferus, of central Asia, the male of which secretes musk. 
—musk/=duck, n. A large, widely domesticated duck 
Cairina moschata, orig. native in the American tropics; also, 
an ee recy’ Biziura lobata. ‘ ; 
mus-keg (mus/keg), nm. [N. Amer. Ind.] Ab ; 
wet, boggy land. Canadian 1 oe oma 
mus-kel-lunge (mus/ke-lunj), n. Same as maskalonge. 
mus-ket (mus/ket), n. [F. mousquet, < It. moschetto 
musket, orig. a kind of hawk, prob. a dim. < L. musca, 
a fly: cf. mosquito.| A hand-gun for infantry soldiers, 
introduced in the 16th century: the predecessor of the 
modern rifle.—mus-ket-eer’ (-ke-tér’), n. [Cf. F. mous- 
quetaire.| A soldier armed with a musket.—mus/ket-ry, n. 
Muskets collectively (as, ‘““The storming parties were assailed 
with cannon, with musketry, with pistols”: Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” iii. 9); also, the fire of muskets; also, the art 
of firing small arms; also, troops armed with muskets. 
Mus-kho-ge-an Gn ks ean a. Belonging to or con- 
stituting a linguistic stock of North American Indians of 
the southeastern U. S., including the Choctaw, Creek, 
Seminole, Yazoo, and other tribes. 
musk-mel-on (musk/mel’gn), n. A kind of melon, of 
many varieties, a globular or oblong fruit with a juicy, often 
aromatically sweet, edible flesh (yellow, white, or green); 
also, the plant, Cucwmis melo, bearing this fruit. See 
cantalouwp, Casaba melon, and nutmeg melon (under nutmeg). 
musk=ox (musk/oks), n. A bovine ruminant, Ovibos mos- 
chatus, intermediate between the ox and the sheep in size 
and other respects, 
now confined to 
arctic America: 
named from its 
musky odor. : 
musk=plant@ 
(musk’plant), n. 
A North Ameri- 
can scrophularia- 
ceous herb, Mi- 
mulus moschatus, 
cultivated for its 
yellow flowers and 
musk-scented foliage. 7 
musk-rat (musk/rat), n. A large aquatic North American 
rodent, Fiber PR ee 
zibethicus, with 
a musky odor; 
the musquash; 
also, the fur of 
this animal, im- 
portant commer- 
cially, and much 
used, whensuita- 
bly dressed and 
dyed, as a sub- 
stitute for seal- 
skin (see seal?, 
n.); also, any of 
various other more or 
odor. . 
musk-=rose (musk’/roz’),n. A species of rose, Rosa moschata, 
having fragrant white flowers. 
musk-y (mus’ki), a. Of or like musk, as odors; also, scented 
with musk; having an odor like that of musk. 
Mus-lim (muz/lim or mus/-), 2. and a. Same as Moslem. | 
mus-lin (muz/lin), . [F. mousseline, < It. mussolina, 
muslin, < Mussolo, Mosul, town in Mesopotamia.] A 
thin cotton fabric made in various degrees of sheerness or 
fineness, and often printed, woven, or embroidered a 
patterns; also, heavier cotton cloth, bleached or unbleached, 
used for sheets, undergarments, etc.; also, sails or canvas, 
as of a ship (sailors’ slang: as, “They staggered out of ie 
bay . . . with a strong breeze, and under wall the muslin 
they could carry,” H. Melville’s “Omoo, Ixxvii.); also, 


Musk-ox. 


Pe aes 


Muskrat (Fiber zibethicus). 
less rat-like animals with a musky 
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womankind or femininity (slang, Eng.: as, “That was a 
pretty bit of muslin hanging on your arm — who was she?” 
Thackeray’s ‘Pendennis,’ ii. 12).—mus/lin=de=laine/ 
(-dé-lan’), n. Same as mousseline de laine. See under 
mousseline.—mus/lined, a. Hung with or dressed in 
muslin. 
mus-quash (mus/kwosh), n. [Algonquian.] The muskrat. 
mus-qui-to (mus-ké/td), etc. See mosquito, etc. 
muss (mus), m. [Origin uncertain; in later use associated 
with mess.] A scramble, as for something thrown (obs. or 
prov.: as, “When I cried ‘Ho!’ Like boys unto a muss, 
kings would start forth,” Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” iii. 13. 91); hence, a disorderly struggle, fracas, or 
row (colloq.); also, a state of disorder, or an untidy or dirty 
mess (colloq.).—muss, v. t. To put into disorder; make 
untidy or messy; rumple. [Colloq.] 
musssel (mus/l), n. [AS. muscle, < L. musculus, muscle, 
also mussel: see muscle.| Any of the bivalve mollusks, 
mostly marine, constituting the family Mytilidx, esp. any 
of those of the genera Mytilus - 
and Modiola, as the common 
edible species, Mytilus edulis; 
also, any of the fresh-water 
bivalve mollusks constituting 
the family Unionide. 
Mus-sul-man (mus/ul-man), 
n.; pl. -mans. [Pers. musul- 
man, < Ar. muslim: see Moslem.| A Mohammedan: as, 
“T assembled a group of grave and worthy Mussulmans in 
the courtyard of the Khan” (Kinglake’s ‘““Eothen,”’ xxiii.). 
muss-y (mus/i), «@. [From muss.] Untidy; messy; 
rumpled. [Colloq.] 
must! (must), v. aux.; pret. must. [AS. mdste, pret. (pres. 
mot), akin to D. moeten, G. miissen, inf., be obliged, Goth. 
gamotan, find room, have place: cf. mote?.] Am (is, are, 
etc.) obliged or compelled to, as by some constraining force 
or necessity (as, I must yield to my fate; man musi eat to 
live); am bound by some imperative requirement to (as. 
I must keep my word; elliptically, “When Duty whispers 
low, Thou must, The youth replies, I can,”’ Emerson’s “Volun- 
taries,” iii.); less strongly or definitely, have to, ought to, 
or should, for some reason (as, I must go soon; we must 
talk the matter over; you must read that article); also, 
am inevitably certain to (as, I must seem unpardonably 
careless; “What must be my feelings?’’ Godwin’s ‘Caleb 
Williams,” xii.); may reasonably be supposed to (as, you 
must have seen him many a time; it must be a large sum 
now); am expected to, or am to (as, “You must know he is a 
great writer’: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 26). 
Must is sometimes used (now archaically) with ellipsis of 
go, get, or some similar verb readily understood from the 
context: as, we must away; we must to horse at once. 
must? (must), n. [AS. must, < L. mustwm, prop. neut. of 
mustus, new, fresh.] New wine; the unfermented juice as 
pressed from the grape or other fruit. 
must? (must). [Hind. mast: cf. Skt. matta, intoxicated.] 
I.a. Ina state of strong nervous excitement and dangerous 
irritability, as a male elephant or camel. IE. n. The con- 
dition of being must. 
must4 (must), v. 7. ort. [Appar. < musty.] To become or 
make musty or moldy.—must4, n. Musty state, odor, or 
flavor; mold. 
mus-tache, mous-tache (mus-tash’), n. [F. moustache, < 
It. mostaccio, < Gr. uborat, upper lip, mustache: cf. paorak, 
mouth, < wacaoGa, chew.] The hair growing on the upper 
lip, or on either half of the upper lip, of men (as, “a lofty, 
lordly kind of man . . . with a meagre face, furnished with 
huge moustaches”: Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” 
iii. 5); also, hairs or bristles growing near the mouth of an 
animal; also, a stripe of color suggestive of a mustacheon 
the head or neck of a bird.—old mustache. See under 
old, a.—mus-tache/=cup, m. A man’s drinking-cup 
having over the top at one side a piece with an opening to 
drink through, the mustache being kept out of the liquid. 
—mus-tached’, mous-tached’, a. Having a mustache: 
as, “The tall, slim, white-moustached man . . . was every- 
thing that was offensively aristocratic” (Howells’s “Rise of 
Silas Lapham,” vii.). 


Mussel (Modiola). 
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o, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; . 
equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


mustachio 


mus-tach-io (mus-tash’is), ”.; pl. -ios (-idz). [It. mostaccio 
or Sp. mostacho.] A mustache, usually of a man: as, “His 
face . . . was more than half hidden by whisker and mus- 
tachio’”’ (Poe’s “Murders in the Rue Morgue’); “a gentleman 
with ... long black mustachios’” (Thackeray’s ‘“New- 
comes,” i.).—mus-tach/ioed, a. Mustached. - 
mus-tang (mus/tang), n. [Sp. mestengo, mestenco, old var. 
of mostrenco, stray, ownerless.] The small, wild or half- 
wild horse of the American plains, descended from Spanish 
stock (as, “She [Indian woman] was mounted on a mustang, 
or half-wild horse”: Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xix.); 
also, a grape, Vitis candicans, having light-colored fruit with 
an acrid taste, found in Texas (called in full mustang grape). 
mus-tard (mus/taird), n. [OF. moustarde (F. moutarde), 
orig. a condiment of powdered mustard-seed mixed with 
must, < L. mustum, E. must?.] Any of various brassica- 
ceous plants, esp. Brassica (or Sinapis) nigra (‘black mus- 
tard’) and Sinapis (or Brassica) toa 
alba (‘white mustard’), cultivated 
for their seed; also, a pungent 
powder prepared from the seed, 
much used as a food-seasoning or 
condiment (often in the form of 
a moist paste), also medicinally 
in plasters, poultices, etc.—mus/- \} 
tard=col’/ored, a. Of the color }{\ 
of ordinary ground mustard, a dull {j{ 
yellow with a tinge of green.— 
mus/tard=gas, n. A gas pro- 
ducing burns, blindness, and death, 
introduced by the Germans in the 
World War: being an organic com- 
pound containing sulphur and chlo- 
rine, and in its first state a li- 
quid, subsequently gasified by the 
explosion of a shell containing it, 
and lingering for days in trenches, 
clothing impregnated, etc.—mus/- 24 
tards=oil, n. Oil expressed from Black Mustard  ( Brassica 
the seed of mustard.— mus/tard= %2"9).— 1, part of the inflo” 
seed, 7. The seed of mustard: as, cut longitudinally, ‘the petals 
“The kingdom of heaven is like to *™°Veds > @ Pod. 
a grain of mustard seed . . . Which indeed is the least of 
all seeds’? (Mat. xiii. 31). 
mus-tee (mus-té’), m. Same as mestee. 
mus-te-line (mus/té-lin), a. [L. mustelinus, < mustela, 
weasel.| Weasel-like; tawny or brown, like a weasel in 
summer; also, belonging or pertaining to the subfamily 
Mustelinz or to the family Mustelidx, including the martens, 
sables, minks, weasels, badgers, otters, etc. 
mus-ter (mus’tér), v. ¢. [OF. mostrer, monstrer (F. montrer), 
< L. monstrare, show: see monstrance.| To showt or 
displayt; also, to assemble (troops, a ship’s crew, etc.), 
as for display, inspection, orders, discharge, etc. (as, ‘““The 
garrison of Douglas was mustered, and . . . small parties 
... Were sent out,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xiv.; 
“The starboard watch were mustered upon the quarter- 
deck, and our worthy captain ... harangued us,” H. 
Melville’s ““Typee,” v.); gather (forces, men, etc.) for ser- 
vice; enlist or enroll; call the roll of (now chiefly nawt.); 
also, in general, to bring or get together (persons or 
things) for any purpose (as, bring all the good players you 
can muster; they could muster only a few dollars between 
them); fig., to gather or summon (strength, energy, spirit, 
courage, etc.: often with wp); also, of an assembled force, 
etc., to number or comprise (as, “The whole garrison 
mustered but six or eight men’’: Irving’s “(Captain Bonne- 
ville,” xxxiv.).—to muster in, or to muster into service, 
to enlist or enroll as recruits.—to muster out, or to muster 
out of service, to bring together, as soldiers, in order to 
discharge from service; discharge, as soldiers or a soldier, 
from service.—mus’ter, v. 7. To show} or appear}; also, 
to assemble for inspection, service, etc., as troops or forces 
(as, “I see them muster in a gleaming row’: Lowell’s ““Com- 
memoration Ode,” viii.); in general, to come together, 
collect, or gather (as, clouds were mustering in the sky; 
“Why does my blood thus muster to my heart?” Shakspere’s 
“Measure for Measure,” ii. 4. 20).—mus/ter, n. [OF. 
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mostre (F. montre).] Exhibition or displayt; also, a pattern, 
specimen, or sample (now only in com.); also, the act or an 
act of mustering; specif., an assembling of troops or men for 
inspection or other purposes (as, “a fall training, or general 
muster of the militia”: Longfellow’s “Kavanagh,” x.); 
also, a force or number mustered (as, “(Our present musters 
grow upon the file To five and twenty thousand men of 
choice”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,’’i. 3. 10); an assemblage 
or collection; also, a muster-roll.—to pass muster. See 
under pass, v. t.—mus/ter=roll, n. An official roll or list, 
as of officers and men in a military body or a ship’s company; 
also, the roll-call. ; : 
mus-ty (mus/ti), @.; compar. mustier, superl. mustiest. 
[Cf. OF. muste, moiste, moldy, moist, also E. moist and 
moisty.| Moldy, or in bad condition from dampness, 
want of airing, etc.; having an odor or flavor suggestive of 
mold, as old buildings, long-closed rooms, food or wine, 
etc.; unpleasantly affected, as odor or flavor; stale; fig., 
staled by time, or antiquated (as, musty laws; “dry, musty 
arts,” Burns’s “To William Simpson,” 20); of antiquated 
ideas, as persons.—mus’ti-ly, adv.—mus’ti-ness, n. 
mu-ta-ble (mi/ta-bl), a. [L. mutabilis, < mutare, change.] 
Liable or subject to change or alteration (as, ‘“His will though 
free, Yet mutable”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” v. 237); 
also, given to changing, or ever changing (as, “Nature is a 
mutable cloud, which is always and never the same”: Emer- 
son’s “‘Essays,”’ History); of persons, the mind, etc., fickle 
or inconstant (as, “the mutable, rank-scented many”: 
Shakspere’s “Coriolanus,” iii. 1. 66).—mwu-ta-bil/i-ty 
(-bil’i-ti), mu/ta-ble-ness, n.—mu/ta-bly, adv. 
mu-tate (mi/tat), v.; -tated, -tating. [L. mutatus, pp. of 
mutare, change.| I. tr. To change; alter; in phonetics, 
to change by mutation or umlaut. II. intr. To change; 
undergo mutation.—mu-ta-tion (mi-ta/shon), n. [L. 
mutatio(n-).| The act or process of changing (as, ‘“The 
past is exempt from mutation”: C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” 
1.); a change or alteration, as in form, qualities, or nature; 
in phonetics, umlaut, esp. through the influence of an 7 in 
the following syllable; in biol., a sudden departure from the 
parent type, as when an individual differs from its parents 
in one or more inheritable characteristics; also, an individual, 
species, or the like, resulting from such a departure.—mu- 
ta/tion-al, a.—mu/ta-tive (-ta-tiv), a. Of or pertaining 
to mutation or change; marked by change. 
mutch (much), 2. [MD. mutse, D. muts, = G. miitze, cap, 
prob. < ML. almucia: see amice?.] A cap worn by women 
and young children: as, “an old granny in a woollen mutch” 
Pea “Master of Ballantrae,” ix.). [Sc. and prov. 
Eng. 
mutch-kin (much’kin), n. [MD. mudseken.] A Scotch 
liquid measure equal to a little less than a U. S. legal pint. 
mute (mit). [L. mutus, silent, dumb.] I. a. Silent, or 
refraining from speech or utterance (as, “Mute did the 
minstrels stand To hear my story”: Longfellow’s “Skeleton 
in Armor,” 79); hence, not emitting or having sound of any 
kind (as, “Mute was the room — mute the house”: C. 
Bronté’s “Shirley,” x.); also, incapable of speech; dumb; 
sometimes, temporarily bereft of speech (as, mute with 
astonishment); also, unaccompanied by speech or sound 
(as, “a mute refusal of our offer,’ Lever’s “Harry Lorre- 
quer,” xlv.; ‘mute astonishment,’ Marryat’s “Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy,” iv.); in law, making no response when 
arraigned, as a prisoner (in ‘to stand mute’); in phonetics, 
silent; not pronounced; also, involving a complete closure 
of the voice-organs in utterance, as the consonants ¢, p, k, 
d,b,g. II. mn. A person destitute of the power of speech; 
also, a hired attendant at a funeral (as, ‘I saw the coffin,’ 
and the mutes, and the \aourners’”: Galt’s “Ayrshire 
Legatees,” v.); also, in some Eastern countries, a dumb 
servant, usually one who has been deprived of the power 
of speech; also, an actor whose part is confined to dumb- 
show; in law, a person who makes no response when ar- 
raigned; in phonetics, a silent letter; also, a consonant 
uttered with complete closure of the voice-organs (see 
mute, a.); in music, a device to deaden or muffle the sound 
of an instrument.—mute, v. t.; muted, muting. To deaden 
or muffle the sound of (a musical instrument, etc.).—mute/= 
ly, adv.—mute/ness, n. 
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mutilate 


-lated, -lating. [L. mutilatus, 
, { To de- 
prive (a person or animal, the body, etc.) of a limb or ore 
important part or parts (as, to mutilate prisoners or male- 
factors; to mutilate dead bodies; “ ‘On this arm, I have 
neither hand nor nails,’ he said, drawing the mutilated limb 
from his breast,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxxvii.); hence 
to injure or disfigure (anything) by removing or irreparably 
damaging parts (as, to mutilate a statue, a picture, or a tree); 
make (a record, text, etc.) imperfect by removing or destroy- 
ing parts; cut or abridge (literary work) so as to spoil the 
effect.—mu’ti-late, a. Mutilated (now only poetic); 
in biol., destitute of some organ or part, or having it only in 
rudimentary or modified form.—mu-ti-la/tion (-la/shon), 7. 
{LL. mutilatio(n-).] The act of mutilating, or a ‘being 
mutilated; deprivation of a limb, member, or any important 
part: as, “Many [in 1685]... were also sentenced to 
mutilation ...the hangman of Edinburgh cut off the 


_mu-ti-late (mi/ti-lat), v. £.; 


~ ears of thirty-five prisoners” (Macaulay’s ‘‘Hist. of Eng.,”’ 


y.).—mu‘ti-la-tor, n. 
mu-tine} (mi/tin). [F. mudéin, rebellious (as n., rebel, also 
formerly rebellion), < OF. muete, mute, rising, insurrection, 
< L. movere, E. move.| I. a. Rebellious; mutinous. 
II. n. A mutinous person, or mutineer (as, ‘“Methought I 
lay Worse than the mutines in the bilboes”: Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” v. 2. 6); also, a mutiny.—mu‘tinef, v. 7. [F. 
mutiner, < mutin.] To rebel; mutiny. See Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” iii. 4. 83. 
mu-ti-neer (mi-ti-nér’), m. [Obs. F. mutinier, < mutin: 
see mutine.| One guilty of mutiny.—mu-ti-neer’, v. 7. 
To mutiny. 
mu-ti-nous (mi/ti-nus), a. [From mutine.] Disposed to, 
engaged in, or involving revolt against constituted authority 
(as, “The men became mutinous and insubordinate,” 
Besant’s “Coligny,” vii.; mutinous actions or language); 
guilty of or characterized by mutiny; rebellious (often fig.: 
as, mutinous passions); often (in a milder or playful use), 
petulantly unsubmissive or discontented (as, a mutinous 
toss of the head; a mutinous air).—mu/ti-nous-ly, adv.— 
mu/ti-nous-ness, 7. 
mu-ti-ny (mi/ti-ni), ».; pl. -nies (-niz). [From mutine. | 
Revolt, or a revolt or rebellion, against constituted authority, 
esp. by soldiers or seamen; also, discord} or strife (as, “A 
man... whom right and wrong Have chose as umpire 
of their mutiny’: Shakspere’s “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
i. 1. 170).—mu’ti-ny, v. 7.; -nied, -nying. To commit 
. the offense of mutiny, or revolt against constituted authority 
(as, “His troops, who had received no wages for a long time, 
had mutinied”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 2); also, 
to quarrelt. 
mut-ism (mi/tizm), n. The state of being mute: as, 
“Paulina was awed by the savants, but not quite to mutism” 
(C. Bronté’s “Villette,” XXVil.). 
mu-to-graph (mii/to-graf), n. [L. mutare, change: see 
-graph.| A camera designed for taking a series of photo- 
graphs of moving objects, as for the mutoscope. 
mu-to-scope (mi/td-skop), n. [L. mutare, change: | see 
-scope.| A device in which photographs of moving objects 
(as those produced ina mutograph) are mounted around the 
periphery of a wheel and viewed through an eyepiece or 
aperture as they are brought rapidly into sight one after 
another, thus giving the optical effect known as a moving 
picture. 
mutt (mut), 
ingly or humorously); also, 
Slang. ; 
ae (mut/ér), v. [ME. moteren: cf. G. dial. muttern, 
also L. mutire, muttire, mutter; ult. imit.] I. intr. To 
utter words in a low tone with lips nearly closed, often in 
talking to one’s self or in making obscure complaints, threats, 
etc. (as, “He mutters of vengeance as he walks”: Dunsany’s 
“Taughter of the Gods,” iii.); murmur; grumble; also, to 
make a low, rumbling sound (as, “We heard thunder muutter- 
ing; a storm was coming on”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail, 
xiii.). IL. tr. To utter in a low or half-suppressed tone, 
often in talking to one’s self or in sullen anger or discontent: 
as, “He muttered curses as he went” (Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” iii.); “The surgeon muttered his dissatisfaction 


m. [Origin obscure.] A dog (used disparag- 
a simpleton; a stupid person. 
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muzzle 


(Cooper’s “Spy,” ix.).—mut/ter, n. The act or utterance 
of one that mutters: as, “his ungracious mutters” (J. Con- 
te “Rescue,” v. 2).—mut/ter-er, n.—mut/ter-ing-ly, 
adv. 
mut-ton (mut/n), n. [OF. moulon, multun, ram (F. 
mouton, sheep), < ML. multo(n-), ram; perhaps from 
Celtic.] A sheep (now only humorous); also, the flesh of 
sheep, used as food; specif., the flesh of the well-grown or 
more mature sheep, as distinguished from lamb.—mut/ton= 
chop’, n. A rib-piece of mutton having the bone chopped 
off at the small end, or some similar piece, for broiling or 
frying; also, pl., side-whiskers shaped like a mutton-chop, 
narrow at the top, and broad and trimmed short at the 
bottom, the chin being shaved both in front and beneath. 
—mut/ton-head (-hed), n. A dull or stupid person., 
[Collog.]—mut/ton=head/ed, a.—mut/ton-y, a. Having 
the qualities of mutton. 
mu-tu-al (mi/ti-al), a. [OF. F. mutuel, < L. mutuus, 
exchanged, reciprocal, borrowed or lent, akin to mutare, 
change.] Involving an interchange between persons or 
things; possessed, experienced, performed, etc., by each of 
two or more with respect to the other or others (as, mutual 
love or admiration; “The recognition was mutual,” Marry- 
at’s “Peter Simple,” Ixiv.; mutual aid; mutual insurance, 
see phrase below); reciprocal; also, having the same relation 
each toward the other or others (as, mutual foes); also, of 
or pertaining to each of two or more, or common (now com- 
monly regarded as incorrect, although still often used in 
such expressions as ‘mutual friend’ and ‘mutual acquaint- 
ance’: as, “mutual happiness,” Shakspere’s “Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” v. 4. 173; “Our Mutual Friend,” the title 
of a novel by Charles Dickens; ‘Ethel and Lady Ann and 
my lord talked ... about their mutual acquaintance,”’ 
Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” xlii.); also, pertaining to mutual 
insurance (as, a mutual company).—mutual insurance, 
insurance in which those insured become members of a 
company who reciprocally engage, by payment of certain 
amounts into a common fund, to indemnify one another 
a loss. —mu-tu-al/i-ty (-al/i-ti), n.—mu/tu-al-ly, 
adv. 


arch., a projecti 
cornice, cor- 
responding 
to the modil- |) 
lion of other 
orders. 
mu-Zhik |, 
(m6-zhik’ or { 
m0/zhik), 7. 
(eeu sel ieeas 
Russian 
peasant. 
muzZ-2Z1€ gx. m, m, m, Greek Mutules. 
(muz/l), n. 
[OF. musel (F. museau), < ML. musellus, dim. of musus, 
muzzle; origin uncertain.] The projecting part of the head 
of an animal, including jaws, mouth, and nose (as, “His 
nose turned up, and the corners of his mouth turned down, 
pretty much like the muzzle of an irritable pug-dog,” Ir- 
ving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” iv. 1; “The antler’d 
deer . . . thrust his muzzle in the air,” Joaquin Miller’s 
“Tale of the Tall Alcalde”); also, the mouth, end 
for discharge, of a gun, pistol, 
etc. (as, “Friday . . . clapped 
the muzzle of his piece into his 
ear, and shot him dead as a 
stone”: Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 20); also, a device, 
usually an arrangement of straps 
or wires, placed over an ani- 
mal’s mouth to prevent the ani- 
mal from biting, eating, etc.; 
also, an ornamental piece of 
armor formerly used to cover 
a horse’s nose.—muz/zle, v. ¢.; 
-zled, -zling. To put a muzzle 
on (an animal or its mouth) 


2. m’, m’, Roman Mutules. 


or 


Muzzle of War-horse, forming 
part of the bards or defensive 
armor; 16th century. 


(variable) d as d 
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muzzle=loader 


so as to prevent biting, eating, etc.; also, fig., to festraan 
from speech or the expression of opinion.—muz zle= 
loader, . A firearm which is loaded through thg muzzle. 
Cf. breech-loader.—muz/zle=load/ing, a. Of a firearm, 
receiving the charge or load through the muzzle. 

muz-zy (muz/i), a. [Origin obscure.} Dull or gloomy, as 
places, occasions, etc.; also, misty or hazy, as weather; 
blurred or indistinct, as things seen; also, hazy or confused 
as to perception, esp. from drinking (as, “The whole company 
stared at me with a whimsical, muzzy look, like men whose 
senses were a little obfuscated by beer”: Irving’s ‘Tales 
of a Traveler,” ii. 9); muddled with drink. [Collog.] 

my (mi), pron. [ME. mi, reduced form of min, < AS. 
min, E. mine!.] The possessive form corresponding to I 
and me, used before a noun. Cf. mine!.—my, interj. 
[Short for some exclamatory phrase, as ‘my God,’ ‘my Lord.’] 
An exclamation of surprise: often in the expression ‘oh, my!’ 
—as, “Oh, my! A nice example to servants!” (Arnold 
Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” ii. 1). [Colloq.] 

my-al-gia (mi-al/jiai), n. [NL., < Gr. wis, muscle, + adyos, 
pain.] In pathol., pain in the muscles; muscular rheuma- 
tism.— mysal’gic, a. 

my-as-the-ni-a (mi-as-thé/ni-d), nm. [NL., < Gr. pis, 
muscle, + doévera, weakness: see asthenia.] In pathol., 
muscular debility. —my-as-then/ic (-then/ik), a. 

my-ce-li-um (mi-sé/li-um), n. [NL., < Gr. pixns, fungus. | 
In bot., the vegetative part of the thallus of fungi, composed 
of one or more filamentous elements, or hyphe.—my-ce/li- 
al, a.—my-ce’li-oid, a. 


My-ce-nze-an (mi-sé-né/an), a. Of or pertaining to the 


ancient city of Mycene in Argolis (Greece), or noting or 


pertaining to the A®gean civilization which 
flourished there. See Agean, a. 
my-ce-to-ma (mi-sé-td/ma), m. [NL., < Gr. 
pins (uvxnr-), fungus: see -oma.| In pathol., 
same as Madura foot. 
my-ce-to-zo-6n (mi-sé-td-z0/on), n.; pl. -zoa 
(-20/a). [NL., < Gr. pdxns (uuxn7-), fun- 
gus, + ¢gov, animal.] Any of the Myce- 
tozoa, a group of organisms comprising the 
myxomycetous and other fungus-like organ- 
isms: a term used when such organisms 
are regarded as animals.—my-ce-to-zo/an, 
a. and n. 
my-col-o-gy (mi-kol/d-ji), nm. [Gr. pbxns, fun- 
gus: see -logy.] The branch of botany that 
treats of fungi.—my-co-log/i-cal (-k9-loj’i- 
kal), a.—my-col’o-gist, nN. eu 
my-cossis (mi-k6/sis),n. [NL., < Gr. ubxns, vase, about 1200 
fungus.] In pathol., the presence of para- ®* 
sitic fungi in or on any part of the body; also, a disease 
caused by them.—my-cot/ic (-kot/ik), a. 
my-dri-a-sis (mi-dri/a-sis), nm. [L., < Gr. pvéplacts.] 
Excessive dilatation of the pupil of the eye, as the result of 
disease, drugs, or the like.—myd-ri-at-ic (mid-ri-at/ik). 


I. a. Pertaining to or producing mydriasis. IL n. A 
mydriatic drug. 
my-e-len-ceph-a-lon (mi’e-len-sef/a-lon), n. [NL., < Gr. 


puvedés, marrow, + NL. encephalon: see encephalon.| In 
anat., the brain and spinal cord taken togetherand considered 
as a whole; also, the medulla oblongata. 
my-e-lin (mi/e-lin), n. [G., < Gr. wvedds, marrow.] In 
anat., a soft, white, fatty substance incasing the axis-cylinder 
of certain nerve-fibers. 
my-e-li-tis (mi-e-li/tis), n. [NL., < Gr. pvedés, marrow.] 
In pathol., inflammation of the spinal cord or the bone- 
marrow. 
my-e-lo-gen-ic (mi/e-ld-jen/ik), a. [Gr. jvedds, marrow: 
see -genic.| Originating or produced in the bone-marrow, 
as certain tumors. Also my-e-log’e-nous (-loj/e-nus). 
my-e-loid (mi/e-loid), a. [Gr. uvedds, marrow: see -oid.] 
Marrow-like; pertaining to marrow. 
my-lo-don (mi‘ld-don), n. [NL., < Gr. pbdy, mill, mill- 
stone, + ddobs (d60rr-), tooth.] Any of the gigantic sloths, 
with teeth more or less cylindrical, constituting the extinct 
genus Mylodon. See cut in next column.—my/lo-dont 
(-dont), a. and n. 


my-na (mi/nd), n. See mina”. 
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myrialiter 

myn-heer (min-har’), n. [D. mijnheer, < min, my, + 
heer, lord, gentleman. | 
The Dutch term of 
address and title of 
respect corresponding 
to sir and Mr.; hence, 
a Dutchman (colloq.). 
myo-,my-. Forms of 
Gr. pis, muscle, used 
in combination. — 
my-o-car-di-tis(mi’- 
6-kar-di’tis),n. [NL.] 
In pathol., inflamma- 
tion of the myocar- 
dium. — my-o-car’- 
di-um (-kar/di-um), 
n. LNL. (Gr. xapéia, 
heart).] In anat., the 
muscular substance of the heart.—my/o-graph (-graf), n. 
[+ -graph.] An instrument for taking tracings of muscular 
contractions and relaxations.—my/oid (-oid), a. [+ -oid.] 
Resembling, or pertaining to, muscle.—my-ol’o-gy (-ol/9- 
ji), n. [+ -logy.] The science of muscles; the branch of 
anatomy that treats of muscles.—my-ol/o-gist, 7. 

my-o-ma (mi-d/m4), n.; pl. -mas or -mata (-ma-ta). [NL., 
< Gr. pis, muscle: see -oma.] In pathol., a tumor com- 
posed of muscular tissue.—my-om/a-tous (-om/a-tus), a. 

my-op-a-thy (mi-op’a-thi), n. [NL. myopathia, < Gr. pis, 
muscle, + zafeiy, suffer.] In pathol., disease of the muscles. 
—my-o-path/ic (-d-path’ik), a. 

my-ope (mi/dp), n. [F. myope, < LL. myops (myop-), < 
Gr. plow (uvw7-), short-sighted, < tev, shut, close, 
+ &y, eye.] Anear-sighted or myopic person.—my-o/pi-a 
(-0’/pi-4), m. [NL.] In pathol., a condition of the eye in 
which parallel rays are focused in front of the retina, objects 
being seen distinctly only when near to the eye; near- 
sightedness: opposed to hypermetropia.—my-op/ic (-op/ik), 
a. Pertaining to or affected with myopia; near-sighted.— 
my/o-py (-d-pi), m. Same as myopia. 

my-o-scope (mi/9-skop), m. [See myo- and -scope.] An 
apparatus or instrument for observing muscular contraction. 

my-o-sin (mi/d-sin), ». [Gr. wis, muscle.] In physiol. 
chem., a globulin which separates from muscle-plasma on 
coagulation, as after death. 

my-o-sis (mi-d/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. utew, close (the eyes).] 
Excessive contraction of the pupil of the eye, as the result 
of disease, drugs, or the like. 

my-o-so-tis (mi-d-sd/tis), nm. [L., < Gr. pvocwris, < pvés, 
gen. of uis, mouse, + ods (a7-), ear.] Any plant of the 
boraginaceous genus Myosotis, as the common forget-me-not. 

my-ot-ic (mi-ot/ik). I. a. Pertaining to or producing 
myosis. II. . A myotic drug. 

myria-, myri-. Forms of Gr. pupids (uvprad-), myriad, 
ten thousand, an indefinitely great number, used in com- 
bination, as in myriagram, myriare. 

myr-i-ad (mir‘i-ad). [Gr. pvprds (uvptad-), <  puplos, 
numberless, pl. utp, ten thousand.] I. n. The number 
of ten thousand; ten thousand persons or things (as, the 
Greek army numbered three myriads); hence, an indefinitely 
great number (as, a myriad of stars; “The grove bloomed 
with myriads of wild roses,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” 
x.); a very great number, or host, of persons or things (as, 
“This is he that . . . Against the myrzads of Assaye Clash’d 
with his fiery few and won”: Tennyson’s “‘Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington,” vi.). II. a. Of an indefinitely 
great number, or innumerable (as, “the City’s moonlit 
spires and myriad lamps,” Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam,” 
v. 1; a myriad host); having innumerable phases, aspects, 
etc. (as, the myriad mind of Shakspere).—myr/i-ad-fold 
(-f6ld), a. and n. 

myr-i-a-gram, myr-i-a-gramme (mir/i-a-gram), n. [F. 
myriagramme: see myria-.| In the metric system, a unit 
of weight equal to 10,000 grams, or 22.046 pounds avoirdu- 
pois. 

myr-i-a-li-ter, myr-i-a-li-tre (mir’i-a-lé’tér), n. [F. myri- 
alitre: see myria-.] In the metric system, a unit of capacity 
Ate to 10,000 liters, 283.774 U.S. bushels, or 2,642 U. S 
gallons. 
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myriameter 


_myr-i-a-me-ter, myr-i-a-me-tre (mir/i-a-mé’tér), n. [F. 


myriametre: see myria-.| In the metric s 

of length equal to 10,000 meters, or 6.2137 eae pases 
myr-i-a-pod (mir/i-a-pod): [NL. Myriapoda ok, << Ge 
nvpeds, myriad, + mobs (qod-), foot.| Ten. Any of the 
Myriapoda, a class or group of arthropods including the 
centipedes and millepedes, the members of which have 
elongated worm-like bodies, composed (usu- 
ally) of a large number of similar segments 
nearly all of which bear true articulated legs. 
II. a. Having very numerous legs; specif., be- 
longing or pertaining to the Myriapoda, or 
myriapods. —myr-i-ap/o-dous (-ap’d-dus), a. 
myr-i-are (mir/i-dr), n. [F. myriare: see myr- 
ia-.| In the metric system, a surface measure 
equal to 10,000 ares, 1,000,000 square meters, €% 
or 247.1 acres. ; 
myr-i-o-ra-ma (mir/i-d-ri/ma), n. [Gr. pvplos, 
numberless, + 8paua, view.] A picture made (yuius 
up of interchangeable parts which can be 2metus). 
harmoniously arranged to form a great variety of pictu- 
resque scenes. 

my-ris-tic (mi-ris/tik or mi-), a. [NL. Myristica: see 
myristicaceous.| Pertaining to or derived from the nutmeg: 
as, myristic acid (an organic acid found in oil of nutmeg, 
spermaceti, etc.). 

my-ris-ti-ca-ceous (mi-ris-ti-ka/shius or mi-), a. [NL. 
Myristica, genus of plants including the nutmeg-tree, < 
Gr. pwupifer, anoint, < wbpov, unguent.] Belonging to the 
Myristicacexe, or nutmeg family of trees and shrubs. 

myrmeco-. Form of Gr. pipunt (uvpynk-), ant, used in 
combination.—myr-me-col-o-gy (mér-mé-kol/9-ji), —_n. 
{ + -logy.] The branch of entomology that treats of ants. 
—myr/me-co-log/i-cal (-k9-loj/i-kal), a.—myr-me-col/o- 
gist, n.—myr-me-coph/a-gous (-kof‘a-gus), a. [-+ -pha- 
gous.| Feeding on ants, as the ant-eaters. —myr-me-coph/- 
i-lous (-i-lus), a. [-+ -philows.] Fond of ants, as insects 
that live in ant-hills; also, benefited by ants, as plants that 
are cross-fertilized by them. 

Myr-mi-don (mér/mi-don), n. [L. Myrmidones, pl., < 
Gr. Mupyddves, the Myrmidons.] One of a warlike people 
of ancient Thessaly who, according to legend, accompanied 
Achilles, their king, to the Trojan War; hence [J. c.], an 
obedient and unquestioning follower (as, ‘““No man could now 
be safe, when men like him [Egmont] were in the power of 
Alva and his myrmidons”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
iii. 1); one who executes without scruple his master’s com- 
mands; often, in contempt, a bailiff, policeman, or other 
inferior administrative officer of the law (as, “‘the justice 
and his myrmidons,’”’ Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 
11; myrmadons of the law). 

my-rob-a-lan (mi-rob/a-lan or mi-), n. LF. myrobolan, < L. 
myrobalanum, < Gr. pupoBa- 
davos, kind of fruit or nut, 
< pbpov, unguent, + Badavos, 
acorn.]| The dried plum-like 
fruit of certain tropical trees 
of the combretaceous genus 
Terminalia: used in dyeing 
and ink-making, and formerly 
in medicine. 

My-ron-ic (mi-ron/ik), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Greek 
sculptor Myron, of the 5th cen- 
tury B.c., who worked chiefly 
in bronze, and was especially 
noted for his representations 
of athletes; in the style of My- 
ron. 

my-ro-sin (mi/rd-sin), n. [Gr. 
pbpov, unguent.] In chem., 
an enzyme occurring in the 
seeds of the mustard and of 
various other brassicaceous 
and allied plants. 

myrrh (mér), n. [AS. myrre, 
< L. myrrha, murra, < Gr. 
bbppa: 


jlavo- 


Myronic Style in Sculpture. — 
* Discobolus of the Lancellotti Pal- 
cf. Ar. murr, bitter, ace, Rome. 
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mystery 


also myrrh.] An aromatic resinous exudation from certain 
plants of the genus Balsamea, esp. B. myrrha, a spiny shrub: 
used for incense, perfume, etc.—myrrh/y, a. Abounding 
with myrrh; fragrant with or as with myrrh: as, “the 
myrrhy lands” (Browning’s ‘‘Waring,” i. 6). 
myr-ta-ceous (mér-ta’shius), a. [L. myrtaceus, < myrtus, 
myrtle: see myrtle.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
myrtle; belonging to the Myrtacex, or myrtle family of 
plants, which includes the myrtle, the clove and allspice 
trees, the guava, the eucalyptus, etc. 
myr-tle (mér’tl), n. [OF. mirtile, myrtle-berry (F. myrtille, 
bilberry), dim. < L. myrtus, < Gr. pbpros, myrtle.| Any 
plant of the genus Myrtus, esp. M. communis, a shrub of 
southern 
Europe with 
evergreen 
leaves, fra- 
grant white 
flowers, and 
aromatic 
berries (this 
plant isused 
as an em- 
blem of love 
and was an- 
ciently held 
sacred to 
Venus); any 
of various 
other myr- 
Taiceronus 
plants; also, 
any of cer- 
tain plants 
of otherfam- 
ilies, as the 
common 
periwinkle, 
Vinca mi- 
nor; also, 
myrtle- 
green.—myr’tle=bird, myr/tle=war/bler, n. A North 
American warbler, Dendreca (or Dendroica) coronata, 
having distinct yellow marks on the crown, the rump, 
and each side of the breast.—myr/tle=green’, n. A 
ae green with a bluish tinge: from the color of myrtle 
eaves. 
myr-tol (mér’tol or -tdl), n. [L. myrtus, myrtle, + oleum, 
oil.] An oil obtained from the leaves of the common myrtle, 
Myrtus communis: used as an antiseptic, stimulant, etc. 
my-self (mi-self/), pron. An emphatic form of me or I 
(as, this was an injury to myself; I myself will go; “Which 
way I fly is hell; myself am hell,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” 
iv. 75); also, a reflexive form of me (as, I betook myself to 
the place). 
mys-ta-gogue (mis/ta-gog), n. [L. mystagogus, <_ Gr. 
pvotaywyos, < porns, one initiated (see mystery'), + 
aywyos, leading, < é&yev, lead.] One who initiates persons 
into, or interprets, mysteries, esp. religious mysteries; a 
hierophant.—mys-ta-gog’ic, mys-ta-gog’i-cal  (-goj/ik, 
-i-kal), a.—mys/ta-go-gy (-go-ji), m. [Gr. pvoraywyia, 
< pvoraywyds.| The work or teaching of a mystagogue; 
initiation into or interpretation of mysteries. 
mys-te-ri-al (mis-té/ri-al), a. Characterized by mystery; 
mysterious. [Now rare. | 
mys-te-ri-ous (mis-té/ri-us), a. [F. mystériewx, < L. 
mysterium, E. mystery!.] Full of, characterized by, or 
involving mystery (as, mysterious rites; mysterious symbols, 
lights, fires, or deaths; a mysterious case); of obscure nature, 
meaning, origin, etc.; puzzling; inexplicable; also, implying 
or suggesting a mystery (as, a mysterious air or smile); 
having an air of mystery (as, “Why are you all so mysterious, 
so reserved in your communications?” J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” xix.).—mys-te/ri-ous-ly, adv.—mys-te/ri-ous- 
ness, 7. 
mys-ter-y! (mis‘te-ri), n.; pl. mysteries (-riz). [L. mys- 
terium, < Gr. pvornpiov, mystery, < plots, one initiated, 
< pveiv, initiate into mysteries, < pbev, close (the lips).] 


Myrtle (Myrtus communis).— 1, branch with flowers; 
2, branch with fruits; a, vertical section of a flower; 
b, calyx, torus, and pistil; c, the fruit; d, vertical section 
of the seed, showing the embryo. 


zh; o, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
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Pl., in ancient pagan religions, certain rites to which only 
the initiated were admitted (as, the Eleusinian mysteries) ; 
hence, in later and general use, rites or secrets known only 
to those specially initiated (as, the mysteries of freemasonry); 
sing., in the Christian religion, a sacramental rite; specif., 
the eucharist, and hence, esp. pl., the eucharistic elements; 
any truth unknowable except by divine revelation; an 
incident or scene in connection with the life of Christ, 
regarded as of special significance (as, the mysteries of the 
Passion); also, a miracle-play (sometimes restricted to one 
based on Biblical subjects, as events in the life of Christ) ; 
also, in general, anything that is kept secret or remains un- 
explained or unknown (as, to investigate the mysteries of 
nature; the cause of the outbreak is a mystery; “And that 
his grave should be a mystery From all men, like his birth,” 
Tennyson’s “Guinevere,” 295); a secret; a puzzling or 
inexplicable matter or occurrence; any affair, thing, or 
person that presents features or points so obscure as to arouse 
curiosity or speculation; mysterious circumstances or occur- 
rences collectively (as, a tale of mystery); also, obscurity, as 
of something unexplained or puzzling (as, proceedings 
wrapped in mystery; a case devoid of mystery); obscure, 
puzzling, or mysterious quality or character.—mystery 
ship. Same as Q boat. 
mys-ter-y? (mis/te-ri), n.; pl. mysteries (-riz). [ME. 
misterie, < ML. misteriwm, for L. ministerium, E. ministry.] 
Ministry} or service}; also, a craft or trade (archaic: as, 
“Tt [a town] makes pretence at some kind of cloth mystery,” 
Besant’s “Coligny,” i.); also, a gild, as of craftsmen, mer- 
chants, or the like (archaic: as, “Claus Hammerlein, presi- 
dent of the mystery of the workers in iron,” Scott’s “Quen- 
tin Durward,” xix.). 
mys-ter-y=play (mis’te-ri-pla), n. A mystery, or miracle- 
play. See mystery}. 
mys-tic (mis/tik). [OF. F. mystique, < L. mysticus, < 
Gr. pvorikés, mystic, secret, < porns, one initiated: see 
mystery1.| I.a. Ofthe nature of or pertaining to mysteries 
known only to the initiated (as, mystic rites; mystic arts; 
“mystic implements of magic might,” Scott’s “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” vi. 17); of occult character, power, or sig- 
nificance (as, a mystic formula, number, or circle); often, 
spiritually significant or symbolic (as, the mystic dove used 
in religious art to symbolize the Holy Ghost, see Luke, iii. 22; 
the mystic marriage of the Lamb, see Rev. xix. 7); in general, 
of obscure or mysterious character or significance (as, “To 
him all nature is instinct with mystic influence,” Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” xviii.; “Mystic gleams, Like glimpses of 
forgotten dreams,” Tennyson’s “Two Voices,” 380); also, 
of or pertaining to mystics or mysticism. II, n. One 
initiated into mysteries; also, one who claims to attain, or 
believes in the possibility of attaining, insight into mysteries 
transcending ordinary human knowledge, as by immediate 
intuition in a state of spiritual ecstasy.—mys’ti-cal, a. 
Mystic; occult; spiritually symbolic; mysterious; often, 
of or pertaining to mystics or mysticism (as, mystical con- 
templation; mystical doctrines).—mys/ti-cal-ly, adv.— 
mys’ti-cal-ness, n.—mys/ti-cism (-sizm), m. The beliefs, 
ideas, or mode of thought of mystics; the doctrine of an 
immediate spiritual intuition of truths believed to transcend 
ordinary understanding, or of a direct, intimate union of 
the soul with the Divinity through contemplation and love. 
—mys-ti’ci-ty (-tis/i-ti), mn. Mystic quality or character. 
—mys/ti-cize (-siz), v.¢ To render mystical; attribute a 
mystical character or meaning to. 
mys-ti-fi-ca-tion (mis’ti-fi-ka/shon), n. [F. mystification.] 
The act of mystifying, or the state of being mystified; 
bewilderment or perplexity; also, something designed to 
mystify; a hoax. 
mys-ti-fi-ca-tor (mis/ti-fi-ka-tor), mn. [F. mystificateur.] 
One who mystifies; a mystifier.—mys/ti-fi-ca-to-ry (-t9-ri), 
a. Causing mystification; mystifying. 
mys-ti-fy (mis/ti-fi), v. ¢.; -fied, -fying. [F. maystifier, 
appar. < mystére, mystery, + -fier, E. -fy.] To impose 
upon (a person) by playing upon his credulity; bewilder 
purposely; in general, to perplex or puzzle; also, to involve 
(a subject, etc.) in mystery or obscurity.—mys'ti-fi-er 
(fi-ér), n. 


myth (mith), n. [LL. mythos, NL. mythus, < Gr. pi6os, 
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word, speech, tale, legend, myth.] A traditional or legendary © 


myxophyte 


story, usually concerning some superhuman being or some 
alleged person or event, whether without or with a deter- 
minable basis of fact or a natural explanation (as, the Greek 
and Roman myths of the divinities of heaven; the myth 
of the sun-god Helios; the Greek myths of the Creation; 
“Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” the title of a work by 
Sabine Baring-Gould); stories or matter of this kind (as, in 
the realm of myth); also, any invented story; an imaginary 
or fictitious thing or person (as, his journey through Asia 
is a myth; his wealthy uncle was a myth).—myth/ic, a. 
[LL. mythicus, < Gr. pv6xds.] Mythical: as, “some 
mythic and allegorical being” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” xiv.).—myth/i-cal, a. Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or involving a myth or myths; dealt with in 
myth, as a period; existing only in myth, as a person; 
dealing with myths, as a writer; explaining narratives of 
supernatural events as myths, as theories; also, having no 
foundation in fact (as, ‘Her influence is mythical”: Disraeli’s 
“Lothair,”’ xxxii.); imaginary; fictitious.—myth/i-cal-ly, 
adv.—myth/i-cize (-siz), v. t.; -cized, -cizing. To turn 
into, or treat or explain as, a myth. : 
my-thog-ra-pher (mi-thog/ra-fer), n. [Gr. uvloypados, < 
piOos, myth, + vypddev, write.| A writer or narrator 
of myths.—my-thog’ra-phy, n. [Gr. pvOoypadia.] De- 
scriptive mythology; also, the representation of myths in 
graphic or plastic art. 
myth-o-log-ic, myth-o-log-i-cal (mith-d-loj/ik, -i-kal), a. 
[LL. mythologicus, < Gr. pvOodoyxds.] Of or pertaining 
to mythology.—myth-o-log’i-cal-ly, adv. 
my-thol-o-gist (mi-thol/d-jist), nm. A writer of myths; 
also, one versed in mythology. 
my-thol-o-gize (mi-thol/6-jiz), v.; -gized, -gizing. I. intr. 
To construct myths; relate myths; explain myths. IL. ir. 
To interpret in relation to mythology; also, to make into or 
explain as a myth; render mythical.—my-thol/o-giz-er 
(-ji-zér), n. 
my-thol-o-gy (mi-thol/6-ji), n.; pl. -gies (-jiz). [LL. 
mythologia, < Gr. pvOodroyia, < pidos, myth, + Réye, 
speak.] The science of myths; also, myths collectively; 
a myth (obs. or rare); often, a body of myths, as that of a 
particular people, or that relating to a particular person 
(as, Greek mythology; Teutonic mythology; ‘‘the tender and 
delicious mythology of Arthur,’ Emerson’s “English Traits,” 


iv.). 
myth-o-pe-ic, myth-o-pe-ic (mith-9-pé/ik), a. ([Gr. 
pv0orods, making myths, < wifes, myth, + zoew, 


make.] Myth-making; pertaining to the making of myths. 
—myth-o-pe/ism, myth-o-pe/ism, n. The making of 
myths.—myth-o-pe/ist, myth-o-pe/ist, n. A myth- 
maker. 

Myx-a-moe-ba (mik-sa-mé/ba), 1.; pl. -be (-bé) or -bas. 
[NL., < Gr. wtéa, mucus, slime, + NL. ameba: see ameba.] 
In boé., a myxomycetous individual when in the form of a 
cell which has a creeping motion like that of an ameeba. 

myx-e-de-ma, myx-c-de-ma (mik-sé-dé/ma4), n. [NL., 
< Gr. wté, mucus, + NL. edema, edema: see edema. ] 
In pathol., a disease characterized by thickening of the skin, 
blunting of the senses and intellect, labored speech, etc., 
associated with diminished functional activity of the thyroid 
gland.—myx-e-dem/a-tous, myx-ce-dem/a-tous (-dem/- 
tus or -dé/ma-tus), a. : 

myx-o-ma (mik-sd’mi), n.; pl. -mas or -mata (-ma-ta). 
LNL., < Gr. wiéa, mucus: see -oma.] In pathol., a tumor 
consisting of mucous tissue. 
myxX-o-my-ce-tous (mik/sd-mi-sé/tus), a. [NL. Myzo- 
mycetes, pl., < Gr. wvéa, mucus, slime, + pbens (uv«yr-); 
fungus.] Belonging or pertaining to the Myxomycetes, or 
slime-molds, a group or class of low, fungus-like vegetable 
organisms (sometimes regarded as a distinct phylum, Myzo- 
phyta, and sometimes as a class of thallophytes) having 
characteristics of both animals and plants, and occurring in 
slimy masses on decaying logs, etc. 

myx-o-phyte (mik/s6-fit), n. [NL. Myzophyta, pl., < Gr. 
ubéa, mucus, slime, + d¢urdv, plant.] Any of the myxo- 
mycetous vegetable organisms, which are sometimes regarded 
as constituting a distinct phylum (the Myzophyta), and 
sometimes included among the thallophytes. 
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naive 


N 


Se) pl Ns, n’e (ens). A consonant. the 14 
of the English alphabet. ) sonant, the 14th letter 


nab (nab), 2. t.; nabbed, nabbing. [Origin obscure.] To 


, 7? Ge << 


catch or seize, esp. suddenly; capture or arrest. [Colloq. 
na-bob (na/bob), n. [Hind. Raab: see nawab, =a Se te 
nabab. | _Anawab; hence, a person who has come home from 
India with a fortune acquired there (as, “Major Gilchrist 
a nabob from India”: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” iii.); 
any wealthy and luxurious person.—na/bob-ess, n. A 
female nabob; the wife of a nabob.—na/bob-ish, a. Like 
or befitting a nabob. 

nac-a-rat (nak/a-rat), n. [F.] A bright red with a tinge 
of orange. 

na-celle (na-sel’), n. [F., < LL. navicella, dim. of L. navis, 
ship.] The car of a balloon; also, the part of an airship or 
dirigible which contains the machinery, etc., and in which 
the passengers are carried; also, the inclosed part of a flying- 
machine or aéroplane, in which passengers, etc., are carried. 

na-cfe (na/ker), n. [F., = It. nacchera; prob. from Pers. ] 
Mother-of-pearl.—ma-cré (na-kra), a. [F.] Having a 
nacreous iridescence.—na-cre-ous (na/kré-us), a. Of, like, 
or containing nacre; iridescent; pearly. Also na/crous, 

na-dir (na/dér), n. [OF. F. nadir, < Ar. nazir, correspond- 
ing, opposite (that is, to the zenith).] The point of the 
celestial sphere vertically beneath any place or observer, 
and diametrically opposite to the zenith; hence, the lowest 
point, as of adversity. 

nae!, nae? (na). Scotch form of no}, no?. 

nae-thing (na’thing), n. and adv. Scotch form of nothing. 

nze-vus (né/vus), ”.; pl. -vi (-vi). [L.] In pathol., a dis- 
colored or pigmented spot on the skin, usually congenital; 
a birth-mark; an angioma of the skin; often, a mole.— 
nz/void, a. 

nag! (nag), n. [ME. nagge = D. negge.] A small horse, 
or pony, esp. for riding (as, “My Ralph, whom I left training 
his little Galloway nag . . . may one day attain thy years”: 
Scott’s “Talisman,” xv.); hence, in general, a horse (colloq.: 
as, “Bringing his mags up to the inn door in very pretty 
style, he gave the reins to his servant,” Lever’s “Harry 
Lorrequer,” ii.); also, a worthless persony. 

nag? (nag), v.; nagged, nagging. [Prob. from Scand.: cf. 
Sw. nagga, nibble, peck, nag, also E. gnaw.) 1. tr, To 
gnaw (prov. Eng.); hence, fig., to torment by persistent 
faultfinding, complaints, or importunities; worry by peevish, 
irritating speeches. IZ. intr. To gnaw (prov. Eng.); fig., 
to keep up an irritating or wearisome faultfinding, com- 


laining, or the like (often with at). . 
ene. (t [S. Afr.] The tsetse-fly disease. 


na-ga-na (na-ga/na), 7. 
See under 
tsetse. 

nag-ger (nag’- 
ér), m. One 
who nags. 

ma-gor (na/- 
BOR Boe 
[Coined by 
Buffon.] An 
antelope, 
Cervicapra 
redunca, of 
western Af- 
rica, having 
the horns 
curved for- 
ward. 

na-iad (na’- 
yad or ni/ad), 
n. [L. Navas 
(pl. Naiades), 
<Gr. Natdas 
(pl. Natdédes), 
akin to vaeu, Nagor. 


(variable) d as d or j, s as S OF sh, t as t or ch, g as 


%, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, obsolete; <, from; +, 


z or zh; 0, F. cloche; i, 


flow.] [Also cap.] In class. myth., one of a class of 
water-nymphs fabled to dwell in and preside over streams 
and springs: as, “The Naiad ’mid her reeds Press’d her 
cold finger closer to her lips” (Keats’s ‘“Hyperion,” i.). 
na-if (nd-éf), a. [F., masc.: see naive.| Naive. 
nail (nal), nm. [AS. negel = D. and 
G. nagel = Icel. nagl, nail.] A thin, 
horny plate, consisting of modified 
epidermis, growing on the upper side 
of the end of a finger or toe; also, _ Cross-section of Human 
something resembling it, as the horny Mj fae", te nails ce 
part at the end of the bill of a duck, bed of the nail, with its 
etc.; also, a slender piece of metal, “@#* 
usually with one end pointed and the other enlarged, for 
driving into or 
through wood, etc., 
as to hold separate 
pieces together (as, 
a fourpenny nail: 
see penny); also, a 
measure of length 
on cloth, equal to 

inches.—a nail 
in one’s coffin, 7 *% 3 ¢ 2) SOCK 2 

Nails. — 1, cut-nail; 2, finishing-nail; 3, 


fig., something that shingle-nail; 4, wire nail; 5, saddle-nail; 6, 
helps to put one in horseshoe-nail; 7, hame-nail; 8, clinching-nail; 


hhicscotanvonihacten 9, countersunk boat-nail. 
his death: as, “Every minute he lies here is a nail in his cof- 
fin” (Scott’s “Redgauntlet,” ch. xv.). Often applied humor- 
ously to a drink of liquor, a cigarette, etc.—on the nail, 
on the spot, there and then, or at once (chiefly with reference 
to paying money: as, “One hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns were offered on the nail,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
yv. 3); also, of present interest, or under discussion, as a 
subject. [Colloq.J—nail, ». ¢. [AS. neglian.] To fix 
or fasten with a nail or nails (as, to nail the cover on a box; 
to nail a notice to a door; to nail a door fast); shut (wp) 
within something by driving nails in (as, to naz goods up in 
a box); also, to pierce with a nail (obs. or rare: as, “Jael, 
who... Smote Sisera sleeping, through the temples 
nail’d,” Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 990); also, to stud 
with or as with nails driven in; also, in fig. use, to make 
fast or keep firmly in one place or position, or rivet (as, 
surprise nailed him to the spot; his eyes were nailed on the 
approaching figure); pin (down), as to something from which 
there is no escape; settle decisively, or clinch, as a bargain; 
secure by prompt action, catch, or seize (colloq.: as, “lubbers 
as couldn’t keep what they got, and want to naz what is 
another’s,” Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island,” iti.); catch (a 
person) in some difficulty, a lie, etc., or detect and expose 
(a lie, etc.) (colloq.).—nail/er, n. One who nails anything; 
also, a maker of or dealer in nails.—nail/er-y, n.; pl. -ves 
(iz). An establishment in which nails are made. —nail/s 
head, n. The head or enlarged end of a nail; hence, an 
ornament (usually one of a number) resembling the head of a 
nail driven in, as a square, round, or otherwise shaped piece 
of metal, jet, or the like used on dress, etc., or a small pro- 
jection in architectural work.—nail’ =head/ed, a. Having 
a head like that of a nail; cuneiform, as 
written characters; also, formed of or with 
nail-heads, as an architectural molding. 
nain-sook (nin/suk or nan/-), n. [Hind. 
nainsukh, lit. ‘eye pleasure.”] A fine, soft- 
finished cotton fabric, woven plain or 
with stripes, checks, etc. ; 
na-ive (ni-év’), a. [F. naive, fem. of naif, 
< L. nativus, native, natural: see native. | 
Having or showing the simplicity of na- 
ture; artless; ingenuous: as, “this naive 
simple creature, with his straightforward ; 
and friendly eyes so eager to believe ede 


appearances” (Arnold Bennett’s “Clay- ace, Venice. : 


a 
Ark 


F, menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


f 


naiveté 


hanger,” i. 1); a naive reply.—na-ive/ly, adv.—na-ive-té 
(ni-év-ta), n.; pl. -tés (-taz, F. -ta). [F.] The quality of 
being naive, artless simplicity, or ingenuousness (as, ‘Mrs. 
M ‘Catchley was amused and pleased with his freshness and 
naiveté’: Bulwer-Lytton’s “My Novel,” v. 8); also, a 
naive action, remark, etc. 
na-ked (na/ked), a. [AS. nacod = D. naakt = G. nackt = 
Icel. nékvidhr = Goth. nagaths, naked; all being orig. pp., 
and akin to L. nudus, E. nude.] Bare of clothing or cover- 
ing, or nude, as a person, the body, or parts of the body 
ordinarily clothed (as, “They were both naked... and 
were not ashamed”: Gen. ii. 25); sometimes, stripped to an 
undergarmentf (as, “Most of them were naked to the smock”: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” July 4); also, destitute of 
adequate or sufficient clothing (as, “Poor naked wretches 
... How shall . . . Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, 
defend you From seasons such as these?” Shakspere’s 
“King Lear,” iii. 4. 28); also, without armor or weapons}; 
hence, defenseless or unprotected; exposed, as to attack or 
harm; in general, bare of any covering, overlying matter, 
vegetation, foliage, or the like (as, naked rock; naked fields; 
naked trees); without a sheath, or unsheathed, as a sword: 
without carpets, hangings, or furnishings, as rooms, walls, 
etc.; sometimes, bare, stripped, or destitute of something 
specified (as, trees naked of leaves; ‘When the Lord of all 
things made Himself Naked of glory for His mortal change,” 
Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,”’ 448); also, exposed to view, or 
plainly revealed (lit. or fig.: as, a naked nerve; “‘to lay the 
emotions of my soul naked before my hearers,’ Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” Postscript); undisguised, unadorned, or 
plain, as facts, truth, etc.; plain-spoken or blunt (as, “the 
naked word shame”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” 
v.); also, not accompanied or supplemented by anything 
else, bare, or mere (as, a naked outline of facts; “To speak 
the truth, I rate your chance Almost at naked nothing,” 
Tennyson’s “Princess,” i. 160); of the eye, sight, etc., un- 
assisted by a microscope, telescope, or other instrument; in 
bot., of seeds, not inclosed in an ovary (cf. gymnosperm); 
of flowers, without a calyx or perianth; of stalks, etc., with- 
out leaves; also, of stalks, leaves, etc., without hairs or 
pubescence; in Jaw, unsupported, as by authority or con- 
sideration (as, a naked promise).—na/ked-ly, adv.—na/- 
ked-ness, 7. 
na-ker (na/kér), n. [OF. nacre, nacaire; from Ar.] A 
kettledrum: as, “the deep and hollow clang of the nakers”’ 
(Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” xxix.). [Archaic. ] 
nam-a-ble (na/ma-bl), a. That may be named. 
nmam-ay-cush (nam/4-kush), n. [N. Amer. Ind.] A large 
trout, Cristi- 
vomer na- 
maycush, 
found in the 
lakes of the 
northern 
Us Se Bute! 
Canada. 
nam-by= 
pam-by 
(nam/bi-pam/bi). [Orig. a nickname, Namby Pamby, 
for Ambrose Philips (1675?-1749), English poet, first 
used by Henry Carey in a burlesque poem, “Namby 
Pamby” (1726), ridiculing Philips’s verses addressed to 
babies.] I. a. Weakly simple or sentimental, as verse, 
etc., or the writer; insipid, as sentiment; in general, insipidly 
simple, mild, amiable, or nice, as ideas, utterances, persons, 
etc.; milk-and-water. IE. n.; pl. -bies (-biz). Namby- 
pamby verse or prose, or a piece of it; also, namby-pamby 
sentiment, as in writing or speech (as, ““Namby-pamby in 
these days is not thrown away if it be introduced in the 
proper quarters”: ‘Trollope’s “Warden,” xv.); also, a namby- 
pamby person.—nam/by=pam/bi-ness, 7. 
name (nam), n. [AS. nama = D. naam = G. name = 
Goth. namo, name; akin to L. nomen, Gr. dvoua, Skt. 
naman, name.| A word ora combination of words by which 
a person, place, or thing, a body or class, or any object of 
thought, is designated or known (as, the name of John, or of 
John Paul Jones; the name of the United States; names 
of plants, animals, books, churches, tribes, processes, emo- 


Namaycush. 
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tions, or diseases; a proper or a common name, see proper 
and common, a., as used in gram.); also, a word or a combina- — 


tion of words applied, as to a person or thing, descriptively, 
_in honor or abuse, or otherwise (as, the name of friend, or of 


world’s champion; the name of lion’s provider, given to the 
jackal; “Walter hail’d a score of names upon her, And 
‘petty Ogress,’ and ‘ungrateful Puss,’ “4 Tennyson’s “Prin- 
cess,” Prologue, 155); an appellation, title, or epithet; also, 
a term of designation apart from or without a corresponding 
reality (as, “What is friendship but a name?” Goldsmith’s 
Hermit”); mere designation as distinguished from fact (as, 
king in name only); also, a personal or family name (in first 
sense) as exercising influence or bringing distinction (as, to bow 
to the authority of the author’s name; to marry for the name); 
a distinguished or famous name, or great reputation (as, 
“He is likely to make a name for himself”: Cooper’s “Two 
Admirals,” v.); great repute, or fame (as, to seek name and 
fortune; ‘men of name,’ Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” 
iv. 5. 8); sometimes, a widely known or famous person (as, 
“T am become a name”: Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” 11); also, 
a repute or reputation of a particular kind given by common 
report (as, “The people . . . have a bad name as cannibals,” 
H. Melville’s “Omoo,” xvii.; ‘“They always hated anybody 
who had the name of being careless,” Mark Twain’s “Life 
on the Mississippi,”’ viii.); also, a person as represented by 
his name (as, “Tullus Aufidius, The second name of men, 
obeys his points As if he were his officer”: Shakspere’s 
“Coriolanus,” iv. 6. 125); a body of persons grouped under 
one name, as a family or race (as, “Let Egypt’s plagues .. . 
proclaim The favours pour’d upon the Jewish name”: 
Cowper’s “Expostulation,” 170).—Christian name, or 
given name. See under Christian, a.—in the name of, 
with appeal to the name of (much used in invocation, ad- 
juration, or emphatic expressions: as, in the name of God, 
have mercy! what in the name of common sense is this?); 
also, as the representative of, or on behalf of (as, to write or 
act in the name of others); by the authority of; also, under 
the name of (one specified as owning or responsible: as, 
money deposited or debts incurred in the name of a person); 
also, under the designation of, or in the character of (as, a 
contribution exacted in the name of a benevolence).— 
name, v. ¢t.; named, naming. [AS. namian.] To give a 
name to (as, to name a baby, a street, or a strange plant); 
call or designate by a specified name (as, to name a child 
John; Milton’s poem named “‘Paradise Lost’’); denominate, 
entitle, or style; also, to tell the name of (as, “Behold! 
there came A thing which Adam had been posed to name’”’: 
Pope’s “‘Satires of Donne,” iv. 25); specify or mention by 
name (as, three persons were named in the report); hence, 
in general, to mention, speak of, or state (as, “I did not add 
to Miss Matty’s anxieties by naming my suspicions’: 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” iii.); specify or fix (as, to name 
a price; to name the day, commonly, of a woman, to fix 
the day for her marriage); also, to designate for some duty 
or office (as, “I have taken the freedom to name you for one 
of my executors”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” 
vi.); nominate or appoint.—name/a-ble, a. See nam- 
able.—name/=day, n. The day sacred to a saint whose 
name a person bears: observed (like a birthday) on the 
Continent of Europe with congratulations, festivities, etc.— 
name’less, a. Having or bearing no name (as, a nameless 
star; a nameless grave); having no legitimate paternal name, 
as a child born out of wedlock; having no distinguished 
name, gr unknown to fame, as a person; obscure or undis- 
tinguished, as the life, name, etc.; also, left unnamed (as, 
a certain person who shall be nameless); also, of unknown 
hame; anonymous, as a writer or, formerly, a letter, etc.; 
also, that cannot be named, specified, or defined, or indefin- 
able (as, “dreading a thousand nameless evils,” Mrs. Shelley’s 
“Frankenstein,” vii.; a nameless longing; a nameless 
charm); also, too shocking or vile to be named or specified, 
as vices or crimes. —name’less-ly, adv.—name’less-ness, n. 
—name’/ly, adv. With specific or definite mention or state- 
ment; that is to say; to wit: used to introduce words of 
specification or explanation: as, two cities, namely, Paris 
and London; a new contention, namely that the plan is 
impracticable.—mam-er (na/mér), m.—name/sake, n. 
[See sake!.] One having the same name as another; esp., 
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Brook-trout 


ake-trout or Namaycush 
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GAME-FISHES OF NORTH AMERICAN LAKES AND STREAMS 


nandine 


one named after another (as, “Lamoral Egmont 


_ son and namesake of the great general , younger 


[Lamoral, Count of 


Egmont]: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 6). 
[From native name.] A spotted, 


-nan-dine (nan/din), n. 
ring-tailed vi- 
verrine animal 
of the African 
genus Nan- 

- dinia, closely 

_ related to the 
Asiatic palm- { 
cats. ' 

nan-du (nan/- 
dé),n. [Bra- 
zilian.] A 
thea, or Amer- Nandine (Nandinia binotata). 
ican ostrich, esp. Rhea americana. 

nane (nan), a., pron., and adv. Sc. form of none. 

na-nism (na/nizm), n. [F. nanisme, < L. nanus, < Gr. 
vavos, a dwarf.] In animals and plants, abnormally small 
size or stature; dwarfishness. 

nan-keen (nan-kén’), n. [From Nankin, or Nanking, 
city in China.] A firm, durable yellow or buff fabric, made 
orig. from a natural-colored Chinese cotton but now from 
other cotton and .dyed (as, “His nether garment was of 
yellow nankeen”: Cooper’s “Last of the Mohicans,” i.); pl., 
trousers or breeches made of it (as, “humanity in nankeens”’: 
Bulwer-Lytton’s “My Novel,” i. 2); also, sing., a yellow or 
buff color. Also nan-kin/ (-kén/). 

nan-ny=goat (nan/i-got), n. [From Nanny, for Ann, 
woman’s name.] A she-goat. Cf. billy-goat. [Colloq.] 

na-os (na/os), m. [Gr. vaés, temple, < vatew, dwell.] 
Atemple; in arch., the central chamber, or cella, of an ancient 
temple. 

map! (nap), v. 7.; mapped, napping. [AS. hnappian.] 
To have a short sleep; doze; fig., to be off one’s guard (as, 
“T took thee napping, unprepared”: Butler’s ‘“‘Hudibras,”’ 
i. 3).—nap!, n. A short sleep; a doze. 

nap? (nap), n. [ME. noppe = MD. and MLG. noppe.] 
A coating of woolly or hairy substance on the surface of 
cloth; pile; also, any downy coating, as on plants.—map?, 
v.t.; napped, napping. To raise a nap on. 

nap3 (nap), v. t.; napped, napping. [Cf. nab, also kidnap.] 
To seize; catch; nab; steal. [Slang or prov., Eng.] 

nap‘ (nap), m. Shortened form of napoleon (gold coin, card- 
game, and bid in that game). 

nape (nap), n. [ME. nape; origin uncertain.] The back 
of the neck: usually in the phrase ‘nape of the neck.’ 

na-per-y (na/per-i), n. [OF. naperie, < nape, table-cloth: 
see napkin.] Linen for household use, esp. table-linen; 

table-cloths, table-napkins, etc.: as, “Three tables were 
spread with napery, not so fine as substantial” (Lamb’s 
“Praise of Chimney-Sweepers’’). 
naph-tha (naf/tha), n. [L., < Gr. vag¢a.] Orig., a variety 
of petroleum; now, a colorless, volatile liquid, a petroleum 
distillate (esp. a product intermediate between gasoline 
and benzine), used as a solvent, fuel, etc.; any of various 
similar liquids distilled from other products. —naph/tha- 
lene (-lén), n. In chem., a white crystalline hydrocarbon, 
CioHs, usually prepared from coal-tar: used in making 
dyes, etc. Also naph/tha-line (-lin).—naph/thol (-thol 
or -thol), m. In chem., either of two hydroxy derivatives of 
naphthalene, having the formula C1oH7OH, and occurring 
in coal-tar. a 
Na-pier-i-an (nd-pé/ri-an), a. Of or pertaining to John 
Napier (1550-1617), Scotch mathematician, the inventor of 
logarithms. 
na-pi-form 
Turnip-shaped; 
as a root. : 
nap-kin (nap/kin), n. [ME. napekyn, dim. < OF. nape 
(F. nappe), table-cloth, cloth, < L. mappa, napkin, cloth: 
cf. map.] A square piece of linen used at meals to wipe 
the lips and hands, to protect the clothes, or otherwise; 
also, a square or oblong linen or cotton cloth for some other 
purpose; a towel; esp., a handkerchief (now Sc.).—nap/- 
kined, a. 


(na/pi-form), a. [L. napus, turnip: see -form.] 
large and round above and slender below, 


Furnished with, covered with, or served on a 
napkin.—map/kin=ring, ». A ring, often of silver, for 
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narcosis 


holding a table-napkin, folded and rolled up, when not in 
use. 
nap-less (nap/les), a. Having no nap; also, threadbare. 
Na-po-le-on (na-pd/lé-on), ». [From Napoleon I., of 
France.] A man of commanding and constructive genius 
in the military or some other field (as, ‘‘We live in a world 
full of would-be Napoleons of finance, of the press, of the 
turf”: H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxviii. § 6); 
[l. c.] a French gold coin of the value of 20 francs, or about 
$3.86; also, a game 
at cards in which 
the players bid for 
the privilege of nam- 
ing the trump, stat- 
ing the number of 
tricks they propose 
to win; a bid in this 
game to take all five 
tricks of a hand; also, 
a piece of pastry con- 
sisting of puff-paste in layers with a cream filling. —Na-po/- 
le-on-a/na (-a/na), n. pl. [NL.: see-ana.] . Writings, arti- 
cles, etc., associated with Napoleon I., of France; Napo- 
leonic relics, esp. such as are of interest to collectors.— 
Na-po-le-on/ic (-on/ik), a. Pertaining to, resembling, or 
suggestive of Napoleon I., or, less often, Napoleon III.— 
Na-po-le-on/i-cal-ly, adv. 
napped (napt), a. Having a nap, as cloth. . 
nap-per (nap/er), m. One who raises a nap on cloth; a 
machine for putting a nap on cloth. of 
nap/pie, n. See nappy. . 
nap-py! (nap/i), a. Napped; downy.—nap/pi-ness, 7. 
nap-py” (nap/i). [Origin uncertain: cf. nappy!.]| I. a. 
Heady or strong, as ale; also, tipsy (chiefly Sc.). IL n. 
Liquor, esp. ale. [Chiefly Sc.] pd 
nap-py? (nap/i), n.; pl. nappies (-iz). [Origin obscure.] 
A small dish, usually round and often of glass, with a flat 
bottom and sloping sides, for holding food, etc. 7 
na-pu (ni/pé), n. [Malay.] Any of several species of chev- 
rotain, esp. Tragulus napu of Sumatra. iy 
nar-ce-ine (nir’sé-in), n. [L. narce, < Gr. vapxn, numbness, 
torpor.] In chem., a bitter, white, crystalline alkaloid 
contained in opium, sometimes used in medicine as a sub- 
stitute for morphine. 
nar-cis-sus (nir-sis/us), n.; pl. -cissuses, L. -cissi (-sis/i). 
[L., < Gr. vépxucoos (named from its narcotic properties), 
< vapkn, numbness, torpor.] Any plant of the amaryllida- 
ceous genus Narcis- — : 
sus, which comprises 
bulbous plants bear- 
ing showy flowers 
with a cup-shaped # 
corona, and includes 
the jonquil and the § 
daffodil; also [cap.], & 
in class. myth, a 
beautiful youth who, 
not responding to 
the love of the 
mountain-nymph By 
Echo, was caused by 
Nemesis to fall in 
love with his own 
image reflected in a 
fountain, and who, 
unable to grasp this 
image, pined away 
and was changed into 
the flower narcissus. 
nar-co-ma-ni-a (nir- 
k6-ma/ni-&),n. 
[NL., < Gr. vapen, 
numbness, -+ pavia, E. mania.] In pathol., a morbid 
craving for a narcotic drug.—nar-co-ma/ni-ac (-ak), n. 
nar-co-sis (nar-kd/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. vdpkwors, < 
vapxoov, benumb, <  vépxn, numbness, torpor.] The 
production of stupor or insensibility; the action of a narcotic; 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 
Napoleon. 


‘ 


Narcissus (NV. tazetia). 


also, a state of stupefaction or insensibility. 


ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


narcotic 


nar-cotsic (nar-kot/ik). [Gr. vapxwrexéds, < vapxoby, be- 
numb: see narcosis.) I. a. Having the power to produce 
stupor or insensibility, as a drug; hence, in general, produ- 
cing sleep or dullness (as, “He . . . habitually fell asleep 
at that horrible council-board . . . while the other murderers 
had found their work less narcotic”: Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” v. 4); also, pertaining to or of the nature of narcosis. 
II. n. Any of a class of substances that blunt the senses, 
relieving pain, etc., and inducing sleep, and in large quantities 
producing complete insensibility: often used habitually 
to satisfy morbid appetite.—nar-cot/i-cal-ly, adv.— 
nar’co-tine (-kd-tin), n. In chem., a crystalline alkaloid 
present in opium: formerly (erroneously) supposed to Le a 
narcotic.—nar/co-tism, nm. The action or influence of 
narcotics, or the effects or condition produced by their use; 
narcosis; hence, any influence likened to that of a narcotic; 
also, an abnormal inclination to sleep.—nar/co-tize (-tiz), 
v. t.; -tized, -tizing. To subject to the influence of a 
narcotic; stupefy.—nar/co-ti-za/tion (-ti-za’/shon), n. 

mard (nard), n. [L. nardus, < Gr. vapdos; of Eastern 
origin.} An aromatic plant, supposedly Nardostachys 
jatamansi (spikenard), the source of an ointment used by tke 
ancients; also, the ointment. 

ma-res (na/réz), n. pl. [L., pl. of naris, nostril: see nose. ] 
In anat., the nostrils; the nasal passages or openings. 

nar-ghi-le, nar-gi-leh (nir’gi-la), n. [Pers. nargileh, < 
nargil, cocoanut.] An Oriental tobacco-pipe in which the 
smoke is drawn through water before reaching the lips; 
a hooka: as, “The gentlemen smoked chibouques . . . while 
for us there were gorgeous rose-water narghilehs with long 
flexible tubes and amber mouthpieces” (Amelia B. Edwards’s 
“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xxi.). 

na-ri-al (na/ri-al), a. In anat., of or pertaining to the nares 
or nostrils. 

nar-rate (na-rit’), v. ¢.; -rated, -rating. [L. narratus, pp. of 
narrare, tell, relate.] To relate or recount (facts, incidents, 
etc.) in speech or writing; give an account of or tell the 
story of (events, deeds, experiences, etc.); recite, as a story 
or tale.—nar-ra/tion (-ra/shon), n. [L. narratio(n-).] 
The act or process of narrating; also, words or matter narrat- 
ing something; a narrative, account, or story (as, “The 
vicar listened to the narration with the interest which it 
deserved”: Marryat’s “King’s Own,” 1.).—nar-ra-tive 
(nar’a-tiv). [L. narrativus.] I. a. That narrates, or 
relates facts, incidents, events, etc. (as, a narrative poem); 
of or pertaining to narration (as, narrative skill); also, 
given to narrating or relating}, or garruloust (as, “the 
tattling quality of age, which ...is always narrative’: 
Dryden’s “Discourse concerning Satire’). II. . A narra- 
tive statement or recital, as of facts or incidents; a relation, 
account, or story of events, experiences, or the like, whether 
true or fictitious; narrative matter, as in literary work (as, 
pages of narrative broken by occasional descriptive passages) ; 
also, the act or process of narrating, or narration (as, “The 
path of narrative with care pursue, Still making proba- 
bility your clue”: Cowper’s “Conversation,” 217).—nar/ra- 
tive-ly, adv.—nar-ra-tor (na-ra/tor), n. 

mar-row (nar’d). [AS. nearu = OS. naru, narrow.] I. a. 
Of little breadth or width, or not broad or wide (as, a narrow 
path or passage); of less than a specified, understood, or 
usual width (as, narrow cloths; narrow gage, see gage3, n.); 
also, limited in extent or space, or affording little room (as, 
narrow quarters; the narrow house, the grave; narrow 
compass or bounds); fig., limited in range or scope (as, 
narrow powers or opportunities; a narrow lot in life); re- 
stricted, as the range, scope, etc.; also, limited in amount, 
small, or meager (as, narrow means or resources; “the charge 
of maintaining me... being too great for a narrow 
fortune,” Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 1); straitened, 
as circumstances; barely sufficient or adequate, or keing 
barely that (as, a narrow majority; a narrow escape); also, 
lacking breadth of view or sympathy, as persons, the mind, 
ideas, etc.; illiberal or narrow-minded; also, close, parsimo- 
nious, or stingy (now prov. Eng. and Sc.: as, “The chancellor’s 
long robe . . . was not so good as my own gown; but he is 
said to be a very narrow man,” Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,”’ 
viii.) ; also, close, careful, or minute, as a scrutiny, search, 
or inquiry; looking closely, or with narrowed space between 
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the upper and the lower lid, as the eye, etc.; in phonetics, — 
uttered with a relatively narrow opening of the vocal organs; 
not wide. II. n. A narrow part, place, or thing; pl., a 
narrow part of a strait, river, sound, or the like (as, the 
Narrows at the entrance of New York Harbor); a narrow 
part of an ocean current (as, the narrows of the Gulf Stream 
at the south point of Florida); a narrow part of a valley, 
of a passage between mountains, or of any road. —nar/row, v. 
I. tr. To make narrower; reduce in breadth, extent, scope, 
etc.; limit or restrict; make illiberal or narrow-minded. 
II. intr. To become narrower; decrease in breadth, extent, 
etc.: as, “The cave . . . was about fifty feet long, narrow- 
ing to a mere hole at the extremity” (W. H. Hudson’s “Green 
Mansions,” xvi.).—nar/row-ly, adv. —nar/row=mind/ed, a. 
Having or showing a narrow mind, as persons, opinions, 
utterances, etc.; devoid of breadth of view or sympathy; 
illiberal; narrow.—nar/row=mind/ed-ly, adv.—nar/rows 
mind/ed-ness, n.—nar/row-ness, 7. 

nar-thex (nir/theks), n. [Gr. v4p4£, kind of plant, casket, 
later narthex.] In arch., a kind of portico or vestibule 
forming the entrance of early Christian churches. 

nar-whal (nir/hwal), n. [Sw. and Dan. narhval = Icel. 
nahwalr.| An arctic cetacean, Monodon monoceros, the 
male of which 
has a long, 
straight,spirally }3 
twisted tusk Z 


extending for- 
ward from the paar eas 
upper jaw. 


nar-y (nar’i), a. [Corruption of ne’er a, nevera.] Never a; 
not a; no: as, “three dozen steamboats and nary barge or 
raft” (Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” xxviii.). 
[Prov. or vulgar. ] 

na-sal (na/zal). [NL. nasalis, < L. nasus, nose: see nose.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the nose; also, uttered with or 
characterized by resonance in the nose (as, a nasal conso- 
nant; a nasal twang). II.n. A part of a helmet, protect- 
ing the nose and adjacent parts 
of the face; in phonetics, a nasal 
speech-sound, as m, n, or ng; in 
anat., a nasal bone.—nas-sal-i-ty 
(na-zal’i-ti), n. Nasal quality.— 
na-sal-ize (na/zal-iz), v. ¢. or 7.; 
-ized, -izing. To utter or speak 
with a nasal sound.—na/sal-i- 
za/tion (-i-za/shon), m.—na/- 
sal-ly, adv. 

nas-cent (nas/ent), a. [L. nas- 
cens (nascent-), ppr. of nasci 
(pp. natus), be born, grow: see native.] In process of coming 
into being (as, “the nascent republic,” Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” v. 5; a nascent sense of right and wrong); be- 
ginning to exist, grow, or develop; incipient; in chem., 
noting the state or condition of an element at the instant it 
is set free from a combination; of an element, being in that 
state.—nas/cence, nas/cen-cy, n. 

na-so- (na/zo-). Form of L. nasus, nose, used in com- 
bination, esp. in anatomical terms, as in nasolabial (of both 
nose and upper lip), nasopalatine (of both nose and palate), 
nasopharyngeal (of both nose and pharynx). 

na-sol-o-gy (n4-zol’9-ji), n. [See naso- and -logy.] The 
study of the nose or of noses. —nas-sol/o-gist, n. 

nas-ti-ly (nas/ti-li), adv. In a nasty manner; filthily; 
offensively.—nas’ti-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
nasty; also, that which is nasty; filth or dirt; often, moral 
filth; obscenity. 

nas-tur-tium (nas-tér/shium), n. [L., kind of cress, < 
nasus, nose, + torquere, twist (from its pungency).] Any 
of the pungent-flavored plants constituting the genus 
Roripa, as the water-cress; now, more commonly, any of the 
garden plants constituting the genus T’ropxolum, much 
cultivated for their showy flowers of yellow, red, and other 
colors, and for their fruit, which is pickled and used like 
capers. 

nas-ty (nas/ti), a.; compar. nastier, superl. nastiest. [ME. 
nasty; origin obscure.] Physically filthy, or disgustingly 
dirty, foul, or unclean, as matter, places, persons, the con- 


Nasals (adjustable) ; 13th 
century. 


a a E) eee ee 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agony, intd, finite; (obscured) errant, operi, 


ardent, actor, natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; 


FH, then; y, you; 


nasute 


dition, etc.; hence, morally filthy, or vile, indecent, or ob- 


£ 


' temper, speech, actions, etc. 


na-sute (na-siit’ or na/siit), a. 
_ nose, < nasus, nose.] Having a large or long nose or nose- 


na-su-tus (n4-sii/tus), n.; pl. -ti (-ti). 


na-tal (na/tal), a. 


na-tant (na/tant), a. 


-nathe-less, nath-less (nath’les, 


nat-i-ca (nat’i-k4), n.; pl. -cas, L. -cx (-sé). 


na-tion (na’shon), 7. 


nn 
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‘scene, as persons, the mind, language, stories, etc.; also, 


offensive to taste or smell, or nauseous; also, very unpleas- 
ant, as weather, etc.; in general, offensive, obnoxious, or 
objectionable (as, “He [Napoleon] was... no longer 
the embodied spirit of a world reborn; he was just a new and 
nastier sort of autocrat”: H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” 
xxxvili. § 4); often, in vague disparagement or as a mere 


expression of personal dislike, odious, wretched, or abomi- 


nable (as, “I had . . . money . . . Alas! there the nasty, 
sorry, useless stuf lay,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 9; 

The jugs are bewitched .. . It’s them nasty glazed handles 
a they slip o’er the finger like a snail,’’ George Eliot’s 

Adam Bede,” xx.); also, bad to deal with, encounter, under- 
go, etc. (as, a nasty customer in a fight; a nasty cut or fall); 
also, ill-natured, vicious, spiteful, or ‘ugly,’ as persons, the 
[In the general and other later 
senses, commonly regarded in the U. S. as colloquial. ] 
[L. nasutus, having a large 


like process (as, the nasute termites: see nasutus); also, 
keen-scented}; discerning}; sagaciousf. 

[NL., < L. nasutus: 
see nasute.] One of a class of termites, or white ants, having 
the head prolonged in a nose-like process, from - 

which a fluid is discharged which serves as a 
cement in nest-building. 

[L. natalis, < natus, birth, 
< mnasci, be born: see native.] Of or pertain- 
ing to one’s birth (as, one’s natal hour or day); 
presiding over or affecting one at birth (as, 


natal stars or influences); of places, native _Nasutus. — 
(chiefly poetic).—na-tal-i-ty (na-tal/iti), mn. A927 ,02¢ 
Birth; also, birth-rate. natural size. 


[L. natans (natant-), ppr. of natare, 
swim, float, freq. of nare, swim.] Swimming; floating; 
in her., represented as swimming, or hori- <x 

zontally, as a fish; in bot., floating on water, 
as a leaf of an aquatic plant.—na-ta-tion 
(ni-ta/shon), . [L. natatio(n-), < natare.] ead 
The act or art of swimming.—na-ta/tor, n. 

[LJ i; swimmer.—na-ta-to-ri-al (nate: 

to’/ri-al), a. Pertaining to, adapted for, or 

characterized by sae oy natatorial * Fish Natant. 
powers or organs; natatorial birds. —na-ta-to/ri-um (-um), 
n.; pl. -riwms or -ria (-ri-d). [LL.] An establishment 
having a pool or tank for the use of persons learning or 
practising swimming.—na/ta-to-ry (-t9-ri), a. [LL. nata- 


torius.]| Natatorial. 

nath/les). [AS. n@ the l&s, 
Nevertheless: as, “The torrid clime 
Smote on him sore . . . Nathless he so endured”’ (Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 299). [Archaic.] I prep. Not- 
withstanding. [Archaic.] 


not the less.] I. adv. 


[NL.: cf. ML. 
of the sea- 


natice, buttocks, < L. natis, buttock.] Any 
snails of the widespread genus Natica, see 
all active, predatory, and carnivorous, 
having a globose shell with a flat- { 
tened spire, and including species com- | 
mon on the Atlantic coast of the U.S. 
[OF. nacion (F. 
nation), < L. natio(n-), race, people, 
nation, orig. birth, < mnasci, be born: ome 
see native.| An aggregation of people beng 1g Fe 
having a common origin, language, or history (as, the Jewish 
nation; “All nations. . . shall come and worship before thee, 
O Lord,” Ps. Ixxxvi. 9); a people, race, or tribe; also, a body 
of people occupying a country and united under one general 
government as an independent political unit, or state (as, “If 
we accept this Constitution, we shall beanation,” Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Oldtown Folks,” vi.; “the Plymouth Rock . . . the corner- 
stone of a natien!” Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” v.); also, in medieval universities, and still in certain 
Scottish universities, a division of students grouped together 
according to their place of birth or origin (as, the four nations 
of the faculty of arts of the University of Paris; cophe 
governing body [of the University of Glasgow] includes .. . 
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native 


the lord rector elected triennially by the students voting in 
‘nations’ according to their birthplace,’ Encyc. Brit., 11th 
ed., XII. 82); also, any set, class, or tribe, as of persons or 
animals}; also, a multitude, or great number (obs. or archaic: 
as, ‘The French had such a nation of hedges, and copses, 
and ditches,’”’ Sterne’s ‘Tristram Shandy,” v. 21).—Five 
Nations. See under five, a.—the nations, in Biblical 
use, the heathen nations, or Gentiles (as, “All the gods of 
the nations are idols’’: Ps. xcvi. 5); in general use, the peoples 
of the earth collectively. 
na-tion-al (nash/on-al), a. [F. national, < nation: see 
nation.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a nation or 
people (as, a national language or literature; national 
traits, customs, or dress); also, of, pertaining to, or main- 
tained by a nation as an organized whole or independent 
political unit (as, national affairs, finances, or politics; a 
national holiday; the: national government; a national 
church); also, devoted to one’s own nation, its interests, 
etc., or patriotic.—national bank, a bank associated with 
the finances of a nation; in the U. S., a bank chartered by 
the national government and authorized to issue notes that 
serve as money.—National Guard, in the U. S., the or- 
ganized militia armed, equipped, and trained for military 
service. See militia.—na/tion-al, n. In diplomatic use, a 
citizen or subject of a particular nation. —na/tion-al-ism, n. 
National spirit or aspirations; devotion to the interests of 
one’s own nation; desire for national advancement or in- 
dependence; also, a form of socialism which advocates the 
nationalizing of all industries.—na/tion-al-ist, n. One 
inspired with nationalism; an advocate of national inde- 
pendence; specif. [cap.], in Irish politics, a member of a 
political party advocating the more or less complete political 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain; also [U. ¢.], a 
believer in socialistic nationalism.—na/tion-al-is/tic, a. 
—na-tion-al-i-ty (nash-g-nal/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
National quality or character; also, the fact or relation of 
belonging to a particular nation or country, or origin with 
respect to nation (as, to claim French nationality; to learn 
the nationality of an immigrant or of a ship; men of several 
nationalities); also, devotion to one’s own nation; national- 
ism; also, existence as a distinct nation; national integrity 
or independence; also, a nation or people (as, the various 
nationalities of the Balkan Peninsula).—na/tion-al-ize 
(-iz), v.3 ized, -izing. I. tr. To make national; esp., to 
bring under the control or ownership of a nation, as industries, 
land, etc.; also, to admit or establish as part of a nation, as 
persons; naturalize; also, to make into a nation, as a colony. 
II. intr. To become naturalized.—na/tion-al-i-za/tion 
(-i-za’/shgn), n.—na/tion-al-iz-er (-i-zér), m. One who 
nationalizes; also, an advocate of the nationalizing of all 
industries, etc.—na/tion-al-ly, adv.—na/tion-al-ness, 7. 
na-tion=wide (na/shon-wid’), a. Extending throughout 
the nation: as, a nation-wide inquiry or campaign. 
na-tive (na/tiv). [OF. F. natif, < L. nativus, native, innate, 
natural, < nasci (pp. natus), be born, grow, orig. gnasct, 
< gen-, beget, produce: see genius, and cf. naive.| I. a. 
Belonging to a person or thing by birth or nature; 
inborn; inherent; natural (often with to); also, remaining 
in a natural state or as formed by nature (as, native beauty 
or simplicity); unadorned; simple; untouched by art; 
also, being the place or environment in which one was born 
(as, one’s native land, woods, or air: also fig., with reference 
to things); hence, forming the source or origin of a person 
or thing (as, “Heaps of broken stone That mingled slowly 
with their native earth”: Shelley’s “Queen Mab,” ix. 121); 
also, belonging or pertaining to one by reason of his country 
or nationality (as, one’s native language); also, belonging 
to one as a possession by virtue of his birth (as, “his just and 
native rights”: Cowper’s “Task,” v. 486); also, closely 
related, as by birth (now rare: as, “The head is not more 
native to the heart . . . Than is the throne of Denmark to 
thy father,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 2. 47); also, occurring 
in nature pure or uncombined, as metals, etc. (as, native 
copper); found in nature rather than produced artificially, 
as a mineral substance; also, born in a particular place or 
country (as, native American citizens); originating naturally 
in a particular country or region, as animals or plants; of 
indigenous origin, growth, or production; indigenous (to); 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


nativesborn 


also, pertaining to the natives of a place; in specif. use, 
belonging by birth to a people regarded as ‘natives,’ or out- 
side of the general body of superior, esp. white peoples (as, 
“native policemen [in India],’”’ Kipling’s “Kim,” il.; natwe 
African tribes); of, pertaining to, or characteristic of natives 
(as, a native uprising; native dress or customs in India or 
Java; the native name of an animal of Madagascar) ; 
occupied by natives (as, the native quarter of Algiers or 
Shanghai); under the rule of natives (as, the natwe states 
of India). II. 7. One born in a particular place or country 
(as, Daniel Defoe was a native of London; George Washing- 
ton was a native of Virginia; Andrew Carnegie was a natwe 
of Scotland who emigrated to the U. S. when a boy); also, 
one of the original inhabitants of a place or country, as dis- 
tinguished from strangers or foreigners; specif., one of the 
original inhabitants of a place or country beyond the limits 
of European or modern civilization, who are regarded as 
outside the general body of superior, esp. white peoples (as, 
the natives of India or Arabia, or of Borneo or the Congo); 
also, an animal or plant indigenous to a particular region; 
also, one’s native place or country (now proy. Eng. and Sc.: 
as, “‘She was wearying the very heart out of her to be home 
again to Lauder, which she said was her native,” Moir’s 
“Mansie Wauch,” vi.); in astrol., one born under a particular 
planet (as, ‘““Mars having dignity in the cusp of the twelfth 
house, threatened captivity, or sudden and violent death, 
to the native’: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” iv.).—na/tive= 
born, a. Born in a place or country indicated.—na/tive-ly, 
adv.—na/tive-ness, n.—na/tiv-ism, n. The policy [of 
protecting the interests of native inhabitants against those 
of immigrants; the policy or practice of favoring natives 
above naturalized citizens, as in elections or in appoint- 
ments to political office; in philos., the doctrine of innate 
ideas.—na/tiv-ist, n.—na-tiv-i-ty (nd-tiv/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties 
(-tiz). [OF. nativite (F. nativité), < LL. nativitas.] Birth 
(as, “I have served him from the hour of my nativity to this 
instant”: Shakspere’s ‘Comedy of Errors,” iv. 4. 32); 
often, birth with reference to place or attendant circum- 
stances (as, to be of Scotch or Irish nativity); specif. [cap.], 
the birth of Christ; the church festival (Christmas) com- 
memorating the birth of Christ; a representation of the 
birth of Christ, as in art; also [J. c.], in astrol., a horoscope 
(as, “He . . . proceeded to calculate the nativity of the 
young heir of Ellangowan”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” iv.). 

na-tri-um (na/tri-um),n. [NL., < At. natriin: see natron.] 
Sodium: in chem., abbreviated Na (without period). 

nat-ro-lite (nat/rd-lit or na/trd-), n. [From natron + -lite.] 
A mineral, a hydrous silicate of sodium and aluminium, 
occurring usually in white or colorless, often acicular crystals. 

na-tron (na/tron), n. [F. natron, < Sp. natrén, < Ar. 
natrin, nitrin, < Gr. virpoy, natron: see niter.] Native 
sodium carbonate. 

nat-ter-jack (nat/ér-jak), n. [Origin uncertain.] A Euro- 
pean toad, Bufo calamita, having a clouded yellowish or 
brownish coloration 
with a bright-yellow 
stripe down the mid- 
dle of the back, and 
progressing with a 
motion that resem- 
bles running. 

nat-ty (nat/i), a. [Cf. 
neat? and net?.] 
Neatly smart in dress * 
or appearance, w 
spruce, or trim (as, 
a natiy young officer; 
a natty uniform; “He wore . . . natty round-toed boots,” 
Thackeray’s “Newcomes,”’ vi.); also, deft, skilful, or clever 
(prov. Eng.).—nat/ti-ly, adv.—nat/ti-ness, n. 

nat-u-ral (nat/ii-ral), a. [OF. natural, naturel (F. naturel), 
< L. naturalis, < natura: see nature.| Of, pertaining to, 
or proper to the nature or essential constitution (as, natural 
ability; natural delicacy); innate or inherent; consonant 
with the nature or character; often, essentially pertaining, 
or coming easily or spontaneously (to: as, he acted in a 
manner natural to one in his position); also, being such by 
nature; born such (as, a natural fool); also, by birth merely, 


Natterjack. 
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and not legally recognized; illegitimate (as, “Margaret of 
Parma .. . was the natural daughter of Charles the Fifth, 
and his eldest-born child”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 1); 
also, having or showing the nature, disposition, feelings, etc., 
befitting a person (as, “a noble . . . brother, in his love 
toward her ever most kind and natural,” Shakspere’s ‘“Meas- 
ure for Measure,” iii. 1. 229: now rare: cf. unnatural); 
also, in accordance with the nature of things (as, it is natural 
that so prominent a man should make enemies); proper to 
the circumstances of the case; also, of or pertaining to 
nature or the created universe (as, natural history, natural 
science, natural philosophy: see phrases below); physical; 
occupied with the study of natural science (as, a natural 
philosopher, a physicist); also, constituted by nature (as, 
the natural divisions of the earth; the natural day); based 
on the state of things in nature; also, in conformity with the 
ordinary course of nature; happening in the ordinary course 
of things, without the intervention of accident, violence, 
etc. (as, a natural death); in general, normal; not unusual 
or exceptional; also, existing in or formed by nature; not 
artificial; often, growing spontaneously, as vegetation; 
also, true to nature, or closely imitating nature (as, “How 
natural these paintings, which seem to contend with life!” 
Scott’s “Kenilworth,” vi.); also, free from affectation or 
constraint (as, ‘When Kavanagh was present, Alice was 
happy, but embarrassed; Cecilia, joyous and natural,” 
Longfellow’s “Kavanagh,” xxiii.; a natural manner); not 
affected or strained; also, in a state of nature; uncultivated, 
as land; unenlightened or unregenerate (as, the natural 
man); also, based on what is learned from nature, rather 
than on revelation (as, natural religion; natural theology); 
also, having a real or physical existence, as opposed to one 
that is spiritual, intellectual, fictitious, etc. (as, “Which is 
the natural man, And which the spirit?” Shakspere’s 
“Comedy of Errors,” v. 1. 333; a corporation is an artificial 
person created by law from a group or succession of natural 
persons); also, based upon the innate moral feeling of man- 
kind (as, natural law or justice); in music, neither sharp nor 
flat; without sharps or flats; also, produced by the voice 
(distinguished from instrwmental).—natural gas, com- 
bustible gas formed naturally in the earth, as in petroleum 
regions, and consisting typically of methane with certain 
amounts of hydrogen and other gases: used as a fuel, etc.— 
natural history, the science or study dealing with all 
objects in nature, now esp. animals and sometimes also 
plants; also, the aggregate of knowledge connected with such 
objects; also, a work dealing with such objects.—natural 
philosophy, physics.—natural science, science or knowl- 
edge dealing with objects in nature, as distinguished from 
mental or moral science, abstract mathematics, etc.— 
natural selection. See selection.—natural sine, tan- 
gent, or the like, a sine, tangent, or the like, which is not 
expressed as a logarithm, but as the actual value of a ratio 
in which the radius of the circle or the hypotenuse of the 
triangle is taken as the measuring unit.—nat/u-ral,n. That 
which is natural, or in accordance with the ordinary course 
of things (with the); also, one naturally deficient in intellect; 
an idiot; also, a thing or a person that is naturally or by 
nature notably satisfactory or a success (colloq.); in music, 
a natural tone or note; also, the sign 4 used to cancel the 
effect of a preceding sharp or flat; also, a white key on the 
pianoforte, etc. 
nat-u-ral-ism (nat/i-ral-izm), n. Action arising from or 
based on natural instincts and desires alone; also, adherence 
or attachment to what is natural; in art and literature, 
close adherence to nature or reality; realism; specif., the 
principles or methods of a group of 19th century French and 
other realistic writers, including esp. Zola, who aimed to 
present a photographic picture of modern life, without sup- 
pression of details usually suppressed, and sometimes with 
extremely repulsive effect; in philos., the view of the world 
which takes account only of natural elements and forces, 
excluding the supernatural or spiritual; in theol., the doc- 
trine that all religious truth is derived from a study of nature, 
and not from revelation. 
nat-u-ral-ist (nat/i-ral-ist), nm. One versed in natural 
history or natural science; now, esp., one who makes a study 
of animals or (sometimes) plants; also, an adherent of 
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naturalism.—nat’u-ral-is/tic, a. Pertaining to naturalists 

or natural history; also, pertaining to naturalism (in any 
sense), esp. naturalism in art and literature; also, pertaining 
Sia in accordance with nature.—nat/u-ral-is/ti-cal-ly, 
nat-u-ral-ize (nat/(-ral-iz), ».; -ized, ~izing. Ltr. To 
make natural; bring into conformity with nature; free from 
conventional characteristics; also, to regard or explain as 

_natural rather than supernatural (as, to naturalize miracles); 
also, to invest (an alien) with the rights and privileges of a 
native subject or citizen (as, “a measure carried in 1709 for 
naturalising all foreign Protestants who settled in England”: 
Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” i.); confer the 
rights and privileges of citizenship upon; also, to introduce 
or adopt (foreign practices, words, etc.) into a country or 
into general use (as, “She must be foudroyant and pyrami- 
dal, — if these French adjectives may be naturalized for 
this one particular emergency”: Holmes’s “Elsie Venner,” 
xxi.); also, to introduce (animals or plants) into a region 
and cause to flourish as if native (as, “Senhouse stayed out 
the winter at Land’s End, engaged in . . . naturalising 
Alpine plants upon the faces of rock there”: M. Hewlett’s 
“Open Country,” xiv.); also, in general, to adapt or accus- 
tom to a place or to new surroundings (as, “I was now 
in my twenty-third year of residence ...and was... 
naturalized to the place, and to the manner of living”’: 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 18). IE. intr. To become 
naturalized, or as if native; also, to be occupied with natural 
history. —nat/u-ral-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—nat/u-ral- 
iz-er (-i-zér), n. 

nat-u-ral-ly (nat/i-ral-i), adv. In a natural manner; by 
nature; spontaneously, or without the aid of art or culti- 
vation; as a natural consequence, or as might be expected; 
in accordance with natural laws; in a lifelike or realistic 
manner; without affectation.—nat/u-ral-ness, n. 

na-ture (na/tir), n. [OF. F. nature, < L. natura, birth, 
natural constitution or character, nature, < nasci, be born: 
see native.| The particular combination of qualities be- 
longing to a person or thing by birth or constitution; native 
or inherent character or disposition (as, ‘““To weep was not 
in Lady Kew’s nature,” Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” xlvi.; 
“Tt is my habit, — I hope I may say, my nature, — to believe 
the best of people,’ G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” iv.); 
in general, character, kind, or sort (as, a thing impossible 
from the very nature of the case; a book of the same nature) ; 
also, a person of a particular character or disposition (as, 
“Tt was a gentle nature’s dream of a passion”: Howells’s 
“Foregone Conclusion,” xviii.); also, the physical being 
(as, “In swinish sleep Their drenched natures lie as in a 
death”: Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” i. 7. 68); the vital powers 
(as, food sufficient to sustain nature); also, the inherent 
principle sustaining the physical and mental activities (as, 
“Nature, crescent, does not grow alone In thews and bulk”: 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 3. 11); the instincts or inherent 
tendencies directing conduct (as, “He thought nature and 
reason were sufficient guides for a reasonable animal”: 
Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iv. 5); also, the sum total of the 
forces at work throughout the universe, considered collec- 
tively as a single operative principle and often personified 
as feminine (usually cap.: as, “Who can paint Like Nature? 
Can imagination boast . . . hues like hers??? Thomson’s 
“Seasons,” Spring, 469; ‘Go forth, under the open sky, and 
list To Nature’s teachings,’ Bryant’s “Thanatopsis”’) ; 
also, the universe, with all 
its phenomena; the material 
world, esp. as surrounding 
man and existing independ- 
ently of his activities; also, 
reality, as distinguished from 
any effect of art (as, true 
to nature); also, a primitive, 
wild condition; an unculti- 
vated state; the moral state 
as unaffected by grace.—na/- 
tured, a. Having a nature 
(as specified): as, good-na- 
tured. 

Nau-cra-tite (n4/kra-tit), a. 


naturalistic 


Naucratite Pottery, 7th or 8th century 
B.C. 
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Of or pertaining to Naucratis, an ancient Greek colony in 
the Nile delta, Egypt, the site of which has yielded impor- 
tant archeological remains, notably pottery. 
naught (nat), n. [Also nought; AS. nawiht, nowiht, < ne, 
not, + Gwiht, dwiht, E. aught!, ought!.| Nothing (now 
archaic or literary: as, to ask naught for one’s self); also, a 
cipher (0).—to bring to naught, to bring to destruction, 
ruin, or complete failure, as armies, kingdoms, plans, etc. 
[Archaic.]—to come to naught, to come to destruction or 
ruin; fail, or prove of no effect. [Archaic.]—to set at 
naught, to regard or treat as of no importance; despise, dis- 
regard, or defy: as, “virtue, talent, everything set at naught 
—intrinsic value despised” (Marryat’s ‘Peter Simple,” xl.). 
[Archaic.|—naught, a. Of no value, worthless, or useless 
(obs. or archaic); also, bad or poor in quality, as food; 
also, morally badt, or wicked{; also, lostt or ruined} (as, 
“Away! All will be naught else”: Shakspere’s “Coriolanus,” 
iii. 1. 231).—naught, adv. In no respect or degree; not 
at all: as, “The trial hath ... Me naught advantaged, 
missing what I aim’d” (Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” 
iv. 208). [Obs. or archaic. ] 
naught-y (nd/ti), a.; compar. naughtier, superl. naughtiest. 
[From naught.] Having nothing}, or poor; also, worth- 
lesst, of little valuet, or poor in quality} (as, “The other 
basket had very naughty figs, which could not be eaten, they 
were so bad”: Jer. xxiv. 2); also, disagreeable, as weather, 
odors, etc.t; also, morally badt, wicked{, or evil{ (as, 
“naughty persons, lewdly bent,” Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” 
ii. 1. 167; “‘a naughty world,” Shakspere’s “Merchant of 
Venice,” v. 1.91); now, an equivalent of bad used in speaking 
to children, or with reference to children, their behavior, etc., 
or playfully with reference to older persons or to things 
generally (as, “You naughty little thing! . . . Why don’t 
you come when you are called?” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” 
iv.; a naughty man; a naughty word; a naughty book).— 
naught/i-ly, adv.—naught/i-ness, 7. 
nau-ma-chi-a (nd-ma/ki-a), n.; pl. -chiw (-ki-é). [L., < 
Gr. vavyaxla, < vais, ship, + maxeobar, fight.| A mock 
sea-fight, given as a spectacle among the ancient Romans; 
also, a place for presenting such spectacles. Also nau/ma- 
chy (-ma-ki); pl. -chies (-kiz). 
nau-pli-us (na/pli-us), ».; pl. nawplii (-i). [L., kind of 
shell-fish.] In Zo6l., in many crustaceans, a larval form with 
an unsegmented body, three pairs of 
appendages, and a single median eye, 
occurring (usually) as the first stage of 
development after leaving the egg.— 
nav/pli-al, a. 
nau-se-a_ (nd/sé-d), nm. [L. nausea, 
nausia, < Gr. vavoia, seasickness, 
nausea, < vais, ship.] Seasickness; 
sickness at the stomach; a sensation 
of impending vomiting; fig., extreme 
disgust; loathing. 
nau-se-ate (n4/sé-at), v.; -ated, -ating. [L. nauseatus, pp. 
of nauseare, < nausea: see nausea.| I. intr. To become 
affected with nausea. IL. ir. To have a sensation of nausea 
at (as, “Putting a little [salt] into his own mouth, he seemed 
to nauseate it”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 15); fig., 
to feel extreme disgust at, or loathe; also, to affect with 
nausea; sicken; fig., to cause to feel loathing. —naw/se- 
at-ing-ly, adv.—nau-se-a/tion (-a/shgn), m. The act of 
nauseating, or the condition of being nauseated. 
nau-se-ous (nd/sé-us), a. [L. nauseosus.] Causing nausea, 
or sickening (as, “‘a kind of slimy stuff ... of a most 
nauseous, odious smell”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” iv.); 
fig., disgusting or loathsome (as, “The theme by amplifica- 
tion became nauseous”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” vi.). 
—nau/se-ous-ly, adv.—nau/se-ous-ness, 7. 
nautch (nach), n. [Hind. nach.] An East Indian exhibition 
of dancing by professional dancing-girls (‘nautch-girls’): as, 
“We like to sit and look on at a wedding nautch” (F. M. 
Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” i.). 
nau-tic (nd/tik), a. [L. nauticus, < Gr. vavrixds, < 
vabrns, sailor, or vats, ship: see nave?.] Nautical. [Obs. 
or poetic.]—nau/ti-cal, a. Of or pertaining to seamen, 
ships, or navigation: as, nautical terms.—nautical mile. 
See under mile.—nau'ti-cal-ly, adv. 


Nauplius of a Prawn 
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nau-ti-lus (n4/ti-lus), n.; pl. -luses or -li (-li). [L., < Gr. 
vautinos, lit. ‘sailor,’ < vais, ship.] The argonaut (‘paper- 
nautilus’), which was formerly believed to use its webbed 
arms as sails; also, any of the tetrabranchiate cephalopods 
constituting the genus Nau- 
tilus, which have a spiral, 
chambered shell with pearly 
septa (‘pearly nautilus’). 
na-val (na/val), a. LL. navalis, 
< navis, ship: see nave?.] 
Of or pertaining to ships, 
esp., and now only, ships of 
war (as, naval architecture; a 
naval battle); hence, belong- 
ing or pertaining to, or con- 
nected with, a navy (as, na- 
val vessels, officers, guns, or E 
stores; a naval hospital; naval 
affairs); possessing a navy 
(as, the great naval powers).— 
naval auxiliary. See awz- 
wvary, n.—naval holiday, a 
period of cessation or reduc- 
tion of naval activities, among nations not actually at 
war, by limitation of armaments and construction, etc., in 
the interest of international peace, decreased taxation, 
and general well-being.—naval militia. See militia.— 
na/val-ism, n. The principle or policy of building up or 
maintaining a strong naval establishment for a country. 
Cf. militarism.—na/val-ist, n. An advocate of navalism.— 
na/val-ly, adv. 
nave! (nav), n. [AS. nafu = D. naaf = G. nabe = Icel. 
nof, nave; akin to Skt. nabhi, nave, navel: cf. navel.] 
The central part or piece of a wheel; the hub; also, the 
navelf. 
nave” (nav), n. [ML. navis, nave of a church, L. ship; 
akin to Gr. vais, Skt. nau, ship.] The main body, or middle 
part, length- : 
wise, ofachurch, : 
flanked by the [4 
aisles, or lateral |, 
divisions, and ji, 
extending typi- 
cally from the |. 
chief entrance to 
the choir or 
chancel. 
na-vel (na/vl), n. ° 
[AS. nafela 
D. navel = G. 
nabel = Icel. 
nafli, navel; 
akin to L. um- 
bilicus, Gr. 
éudadéds, navel, 
Sikiteea ihe. 
nave, navel: see 
nave!.| Apitor 
depression in the 
middle of the 
surface of the 
belly; the um- 
bilicus (see wm- 
bilicus); hence, 
a similar de- 
pression on any- 
thing; also, the 
central point or 
middle of any 
thing or place (as, “Within the navel of this hideous wood 
- - @ sorcerer dwells”: Milton’s “Comus,” 520); in her., 
same as nombril.—navel orange, a variety of orange hav- 
ing at the apex a navel-like formation containing a small 
secondary fruit.—ma/vel-wort (-weért), n. A crassulaceous 
plant, Cotyledon umbilicus, having round, succulent, pel- 
tate leaves with a central navel-like depression (also called 


pennywort); also, any plant of the boraginaceous genus 
Omphalodes. R : . 
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Nazarene 


na-vew (na/vi), n. [F. naveau, dim. < L. napus, turnip.) 
The wild turnip. ; : 

na-vic-u-lar (na-vik/@-lar), a. [LL. navicularis, < L. 
navicula, dim. of navis, ship.] Of or pertaining to a boatf; 
also, boat-shaped (used specif. in anat., of certain bones and 
depressions); scaphoid. 


nav-i-ga-ble (nav‘i-ga-bl), a. [L. navigabilis.| That may 


be navigated, as waters or, less commonly, vessels or aircraft. 
—nav/i-ga-bil’i-ty (-bil/i-ti), nav/i-ga-ble-ness, n.—nav’i- 
ga-bly, adv. : ' 
nav-i-gate (nav/i-gat), v.; -gated, -gating. [L. navigatus, 
pp. of navigare, < navis, ship, + agere, drive.] I. intr. 
To travel by using a ship or boat, as over the water; sail; 
sometimes, to pass over the water, as a vessel does; also, 
to direct or manage a vessel or an aircraft on its course. 
II. tr. To traverse (the sea, a river, etc.) in a vessel, or (the 
air) in an aircraft; sometimes, to pass over (the sea, etc.), 
as a vessel does; also, to direct or manage (a vessel or an 
aircraft) on its course (as, “If the captain died, the mate 
was in duty bound to navigate the ship to the nearest civilized 
port”: H. Melville’s “Omoo,” xiii.).—mav-i-ga/tion (-ga’- 
shon), n. [L. navigatio(n-).] The act or process of 


navigating; also, the art or science of directing the course 
of vessels; seamanship; also, the art of directing aircraft 
(‘aérial navigation’); also, a voyage (now rare); also, ships 
or shipping (now rare).—nav-i-ga/tion-al, a.—nav‘i-ga- 
tor, n. [L.] One who navigates; one who practises, or is 
skilled in, navigation, whether of vessels or of aircraft; some- 
times, one who conducts explorations by sea (as, Columbus, 

Magellan, and other great navigators); also, a navvy or 
laborer (Eng.). 

nav-vy (nav/i), 7.; pl. navvies (-iz). [Abbr. of navigator.] 
A laborer employed in making canals, embankments, rail- 
ways, etc. (Eng.); also, a machine for excavating earth. 

ma-vy (na/vi), n.; pl. navies (-viz). [OF. navie, < L. 
navis, ship: see nave?.] A fleet of ships (now chiefly poetic: 
as, “Come as the waves come, when Navies are stranded,” 
Scott’s ““Pibroch of Donald Dhu’’); also, the whole body of 
war-vessels belonging to a country or ruler (as, “The royal 
navy of England hath ever been its greatest defence and 
ornament . . . the floating bulwark of the island”: Black- 
stone’s ‘‘Commentaries,” I. 418); hence, such a body of war- 
vessels together with their officers and men, equipment, 
yards, etc., and the department of government charged with 
their management; sometimes, the fighting aircraft of a 
nation (‘air navy’ or ‘aérial navy’).—navy bean, the 
common white bean, dried for use.—navy blue, a dark blue. 
—~na/vy=yard, n. A government dockyard where naval 
vessels are built, repaired, and fitted out, and naval stores 
and munitions of war are laid up. 

na-wab (na-wab’), n. [Hind. nawwab, < Ar. nawwab, pl. 
of na’tb, deputy, viceroy.] A viceroy or deputy governor 
under the former Mogul empire in India; also, an honorary 
title conferred upon Mohammedans of distinction in India 
ich raja); also, a nabob, or possessor of wealth brought from 

ndia. 

nay (na), adv. [ME. nai, net, from Scand.: cf. Icel. and Dan. 
nei, Sw. nej, nay, no, and E. no!.] No (used in dissent, 
denial, or refusal: as, “By what law? of works? Nay: but by 
the law of faith,” Rom. iii. 27); also, and not only so, but 
(as, “There were many good, nay, noble points in her charac- 
ter”: H. Kingsley’s “Geofiry Hamlyn,” xxxviii.); indeed. 
[Chiefly archaic.]—nay, n. An utterance of the word 
‘nay’; a denial or refusal; specif., a negative vote or voter. 
—nay’ssay, n. An utterance of ‘nay’; a denial or refusal: 
as, “like a maiden too soon taken at her first nay-say”’ 
(Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xiii.). [Archaic or prov.] 

nay-word (na/wérd), m. [Origin uncertain.] A watchword 
(as, ‘We have a nay-word how to know one another: I. . . 
cry ‘mum’; she cries ‘budget’ ”’: Shakspere’s “Merry Wives 
e eae v. 2. 5); also, a byword. [Now chiefly prov. 

ng. 

Naz-a-rene (naz-a-rén’), mn. [LL. Nazarenus, < Gr. 
Nafapnvés, < Nafapér, Nazareth.] A native or inhabitant 
of Nazareth, in Palestine, as Jesus Christ (‘the Nazarene’); 
hence, a Christian (so called by the Jews, Mohammedans, 
etc.: as, “We have found this man [Paul] . . . a ringleader 
of the sect of the Nazarenes,” Acts, xxiv. 5); also, one of a 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, 
Glect, agony, inté, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


Nazarite 


___sect of early Jewish Christians who retained the Mosaic rit 
| Nazea-rite (naz/e-rit), n. (LL. Nazareus, < Gr. et 
Heb. nazar, consecrate.| Among the ancient Hebrews, a 
religious devotee who had taken certain vows. See Num. vi. 

Na-zi (nat/si). [G.] I.n. A member of the National Social- 
ist party of Germany. I.a. Of or pertaining to the Nazis. 

ne (né). [AS. ne = OHG. ni, ne, = Icel. ne = Goth. ni 
not; akin to L. ne, Gr. mn-, Skt. na, not.] 1. adv. Not: 
as, “I ne saugh [saw] this yeer so mery a companye” (Chau- 
cer’s “Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,” 764). [Obs. or 
eee ess Neva a “That path he kept . . . Ne 
ever wo 0 any byway bend” (Spenser’s ‘‘Fae DD 
i. 1. 28). [Obs. or michele} ve Pipe gerd 

neaf (néf), m. Same as nieve. [Obs. or prov.] 

Ne-an-der-thal-oid (na-an/dér-til-oid), a. Resembling a 
skull (‘Neanderthal skull’) of very low type discovered in 
the Neanderthal, a valley near Diisseldorf, and believed to 
be that of a member of a dolichocephalic race (Neanderthal 
race’) widespread in Europe in the paleolithic period; per- 
taining to this type of skull or to the race it is believed to 
represent. 

neap! (nép). [AS., in népfldd, ‘neap flood.”] I. a. Desig- 
nating those tides, midway between spring-tides, which 
attain the least height. II. m. A neap tide. 

neap? (nép), m. [Origin uncertain.] The pole or tongue of 
a wagon, etc. [U.S. 

Ne-a-pol-i-tan_ (né-a-pol/i-tan), a. [L. Neapolitanus, < 
Nea olis, < Gr. Nedmods, Naples, < véos, new, + dds, 
city.] Of or pertaining to Naples, in Italy.—Neapolitan 
ice=cream, ice-cream in layers of different flavors and colors. 

near (nér). [AS. néar, compar. of néah, E. nigh.) 1. adv. 
Nigher or closer, as in space, time, or relation}; also, nigh; 
at, within, or to a short distance (as, to stand or be near; 
to come near); close (as, near by); also, close at hand in 
time (as, “‘when their deaths be near”: Shakspere’s ‘‘Son- 
nets,” cxl.); also, close in relation; closely with respect to 
connection, similarity, etc. (as, near allied); also, all but, 
almost, or nearly (now chiefly colloq. or prov.: as, “TI had 
near screamed with terror,” Stevenson’s “Master of Ballan- 
trae,” v.; a period of near thirty years); also, naut., close 
to the wind. IL. prep. [Strictly the adverb with to under- 
stood: cf. the corresponding quasi-prepositional uses of 
nearer and nearest.| At, within, or to a short distance, 
or no great distance, from (as, regions near the equator; 
to come near a place); also, close upon in time (as, near the 
beginning of the year); also, close upon (a condition, etc.: 
as, a task near completion); close to (doing something: 
as, this action came near spoiling his chances); close to in 
similarity, resemblance, etc. (as, a case which comes near 
this one); in recent use, approximating or resembling closely 
(used in compounds denoting things intended for imitations 
or substitutes: as, near-silk; near-beer).—near, a. Being 
close by (as, “the near meadows”: Keats’s “Ode to a Night- 
ingale”); not distant; less distant (as, the near side); also, 
close in time (as, the near future); also, closely related or 
connected; closely allied by blood or kinship (as, “This 
man was our nearest relation”: C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” 
Xviii.); intimate or familiar (as, a near friend); also, closely 
affecting one’s interests or feelings (as, a matter of near 
consequence to one); also, close to an original (as, a near 
translation); also, narrow (as, a near escape); also, with 
reference to animals or vehicles, left (as opposed to off, 
or right: as, the near horse of a pair; a horse’s near fore leg); 
also, short or direct, as a road; also, parsimonious or nig- 
gardly (as, a near man; “He lived in a near manner,” 
Steele, in “Spectator,” 402).—Near East. See under 
east, n.—near, v. I, intr. To come or draw near; ap- 
proach: as, “A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! And still it 
near’d and near’d” (Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” iii). 
II. tr. To come or draw near to; approach: as, “a little 
vessel . . . nearing the shore” (G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” 
iv.); a task nearing completion.—near/=by’, a. Close at 
hand; not far off; adjacent; neighboring: as, a near-by vil- 
lage. [Chiefly U. S.] 

Ne-arc-tic (né-ark/tik), a. [Gr. véos, new, + dpxrixés, 
E. arctic.] In zoégeog., belonging to the northern division of 
the New World (temperate and arctic North America, with 


Greenland). 
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near=hand (nér’hand), adv. Near at hand; also, nearly or 
almost (as, “His race is near-hand run”: Scott’s “Rob Roy,” 
xxit.). [Now prov. Eng. and Sc.] - 

near-ly (nér/li), adv. In a near manner or degree; closely; 
with close inspection, or carefully (now rare: as, “I implore 
the Douglas to look nearly to the safety of the ladies,” 
Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xx.); with close kinship, rela- 
tionship, or connection; intimately; with close relation to 
one’s interest (as, ‘I have something to tell you, that very 
nearly concerns you”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 11); 
with close agreement or resemblance (as, a case nearly 
approaching this one); with close approximation (as, “to 
live more nearly as we pray’’: Keble’s ‘Christian Year,” i.); 
all but, or almost (as, nearly dead with cold; nearly a 
hundred: often with a negative, as in ‘not nearly,’ that is, 
not by a great deal, or nothing like); with parsimony or 
niggardliness. —near/ness, 7. 

nearzsight-ed (nér/si/ted), a. Seeing distinctly at a short 
distance only; myopic.—near/=sight/ed-ly, adv.—near/s 
sight/ed-ness, 7. 

neat! (nét), n. [AS. néat = Icel. naut: see nowt.] Cattle 
of the ox kind (as, ‘“The herdsmen drave Full oft to Chiron 
woolly sheep, and neat,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” i. 241: 
ae called neat cattle); also, a single bovine animal (now 
rare). 

neat? (nét),a. [F. net, clean, clear, < L. nitidus, bright, fine, 
handsome, neat: see nitid, and cf. net?.] Cleanf; clearf 
or brightf; unadulterated or undiluted, as liquors (as, 
“hogsheads of neat port,’’ Steele, in “Spectator,” 264; a 
glass of brandy neat); also, clear of or free from deductions 
(as, neat profits; neat weight: now usually net); also, pleas- 
ingly free from unnecessary and detrimental features; of a 
simple, pleasing appearance (as, a neat cottage or carriage; 
a neat foot or figure; neat styles of dress; a neat bookbind- 
ing); nicely or cleverly effective in character or execution 
(as, a neat contrivance or scheme; a neat trick); simply and 
pleasingly expressive (as, a neat characterization; “He had 
quite an apt wit of his own, and a neat way of saying things,” 
Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” iii.); sometimes, of 
persons, etc., clever, dexterous, or apt, as in performance — 
or expression; also, in a pleasingly orderly condition (as 
to keep a room neat; neat piles of papers; neat hair an 
dress); tidy; often, habitually orderly or nice in appearance, 
habits, etc., as persons. 

neath, ’neath (néth), prep. Beneath. [Poetic or Sc.] 

neatshand-ed (nét/han/ded), a. Neat or dexterous in the 
use of the hands; deft: as, “Their savoury dinner . . . Of 
herbs, and other country messes, Which the neat-handed 
Phillis dresses” (Milton’s ‘“L’Allegro,” 86). 

neat-herd (nét/hérd), n. A cowherd. 

neately (nét/li), adv. In a neat manner.—neat/ness, n. 

neb (neb), n. [AS. nebb.] A bill or beak, as of a bird; 
hence, a person’s mouth; also, the nose; an animal’s snout; 
also, the tip or pointed end of anything; the nib of a pen. 
[Now chiefly prov. Eng. and Sc.] 

neb-u-la (neb/a-li), .; pl. -lz (16). [L., mist, vapor, 
cloud; akin to Gr. vedédn, cloud, Icel. nzfl, G. nebel, mist, 
fog.] An indistinct, cloud-like luminous mass of supposed 
gaseous matter far beyond the limits of the solar system, or a 
very distant star-cluster resembling this (as, the great 
nebula in Orion); in pathol., a cloud-like spot on the cornea. 
—neb/u-lar (-lir), a. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
resembling a nebula or nebule: as, the nebular hypothesis 
(the theory that the solar system has been evolved from a 
mass of nebulous matter).—ne-bu-li-um (ne-bi/li-um), n. 
[NL.] A supposed chemical element to which certain green 
lines in the spectra of nebula are attributed.—neb/u-lize 
(-liz), v. t.; -lized, -lizing. To reduce to fine spray; atomize. 
—neb/u-liz-er (-li-zér), n. An apparatus for reducing a 
liquid to fine spray, for medicinal or other purposes; an 
atomizer.—neb/u-lose (-lés), a. [L. nebulosus.] Nebu- 
lous; cloud-like; fig., hazy or indistinct, also, clouded; 
having cloud-like markings.—neb-u-los/i-ty (-los/i-ti), n.; 
pl. -ties (-tiz). Nebulous state; cloud-like character; also, 
nebulous or nebular matter; also, a nebulous or nebu- 
lar mass or appearance; a nebula.—neb/u-lous, a. [L. 
nebulosus.| Cloudy or cloud-like; fig., hazy, vague, in- 
distinct, or confused (as, “nebulous disquisitions on Religion”: 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


necessarian 


Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” ii. 9); also, nebular.—neb/u- 
lous-ly, adv.—neb/u-lous-ness, 7. 4 
ne-ces-sa-ri-an (nes-e-sa/ri-an). I. mn. A necessitarian. 
II. a. Pertaining to necessitarians or necessitarianism.— 
ne-ces-sa/ri-an-ism, 7. 

ne-ces-sa-ri-ly (nes/e-sa-ri-li), adv. In a necessary manner; 
by or of necessity; as a necessary result or consequence. — 
ne/ces-sa-ri-ness, 7. 
me-ces-sa-ry (nes/e-sa-ri). 
avoidable, indispensable.] I. a. 
“Death, a necessary end, Will come when it will come”: 
Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” ii. 2. 36); happening or existing 
by necessity; inevitable; also, acting or proceeding from 
compulsion or necessity (as, a necessary agent); not free; 
involuntary; also, that cannot be dispensed with; indis- 
pensable; essential; requisite; needful; also, rendering 
indispensable or useful services (archaic). II. .; pl. -ries 
(-riz). Something necessary, indispensable, or requisite 
(as, “bread and gunpowder (the two great necessaries of 
martial life),”” Kinglake’s ““Eothen,” xxviii.; the necessaries 
of life); a requisite; also, a privy or water-closet. 

ne-ces-si-ta-ri-an (né-ses-i-ta/ri-an). I. m. One who main- 
tains that the action of the will is a necessary effect of ante- 
cedent causes: opposed to libertarian. I. a. Pertaining 
to necessitarians or necessitarianism.—mne-ces-si-ta/ri-an- 
ism, 7”. The doctrine of the inevitable determination of the 
will by antecedent causes, as opposed to that of the freedom 
of the will. 

ne-ces-si-tate (né-ses/i-tat), v. #.; -tated, -tating. [ML. 
necessitatus, pp. of necessitare, < L. necessitas, E. necessity. | 
To render necessary (as, ‘“There was little or nothing in the 
place . . . to necessitate the interference of the magistrate”’: 
J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” vii.); also, to compel, oblige, or 
force (as, “I was necessitated to fight with an imaginary 
enemy”: H. Melville’s ““Typee,” xxx.).—ne-ces-si-ta/tion 
(-ta’shon), n. 

ne-ces-si-tous (né-ses/i-tus), a. Being in or involving neces- 
sity or want; needy; indigent: as, “He . . . grew necesst- 
tous ...and wanted bread” (B. Franklin’s ‘‘Autobi- 
ography,” iv.); to be in necessitous circumstances. —ne- 
ces/si-tous-ly, adv.—ne-ces/si-tous-ness, 7. 

ne-ces-si-ty (né-ses/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. necessite 
(F. nécessité), < L. necessitas, < necesse: see necessary. | 
The state or fact of being necessary or inevitable; also, con- 
straint or compulsion proceeding from the natural con- 
stitution of things; esp., such constraint viewed as a principle 
of universal causation, determining even the action of the 
will; also, the constraining power of circumstances (as, a 
course justified by necessity; ‘Of necessity he must release 
one unto them at the feast,’ Luke, xxiii. 17); a state of 
things compelling a certain course of action; also, an un- 
avoidable compulsion of doing something (as, “We... 
were under a necessity of steering westward’: Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 9); an imperative requirement or 
need for something (as, there is no necessity for a decision at 
this time); also, the fact of being necessary or indispensable; 
indispensableness; also, something necessary or indispensable 
(as, the necessities of life); something requisite or urgently 
needed (as, ‘“The rehabilitation of the cabin became a neces- 
sity”: Bret Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp’’); also, the 
state of being in difficulty or straits, as for lack of something; 
commonly, a state of want or need; indigence; poverty; 
also, a case or instance of want or need (usually in pl.: as, 
“This money was loudly called for by my lord’s necessities,” 
Stevenson’s ‘‘Master of Ballantrae,”’ i.). 

meck (nek), m. [AS. hnecca = fcel. hnakki, nape of the neck, 
= D. nek, G. nacken, nape, neck.] The part of the body 
connecting the head and the trunk; the part of a garment 
covering it or extending about it; also, the length of the neck 
of a horse or other animal as a measure in racing (as, “The 
ladies being mounted on thoroughbreds, got a fuli neck 
before me,” Lever’s ‘Harry Lorrequer,” ii.; a horse wins by 
a neck); also, any narrow connecting or projecting part 
suggesting the neck of an animal; a narrow strip of land, as 
an isthmus or a cape; a strait, or narrow body of water 
connecting two larger bodies; the slender part of a bottle, 
retort, or any similarly shaped object; the long, slender part 
of a violin or the like, extending from the body to the head; 


[L. necessarius, < necesse, un- 
Such as must be (as, 
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in printing, the part of a type between the face and the 
shoulder; the beard; in arch., the lowest part of the capital 
of a column, immediately above the astragal at the head of 
the shaft; in anat., a constricted part of a bone, organ, or 
the like; also, the part of a tooth between the crown and the 
root.—neck and neck, abreast, or side by side, as horses in 
a race; hence, fig., equally advanced in any competition or 
the like.—neck or nothing, venturing everything; taking 
all risks or chances. Hence, as an adjective (neck-or- 
nothing), headlong; reckless. 


:|meck=band (nek/band), n. A band worn round the neck; 


esp., a band of cloth at the neck of a garment. 

neck=cloth (nek/kléth), . A cloth worn round the neck, 
esp. by men; a cravat. 

necked (nekt), a. Having a neck (esp. as specified): as, 
long-necked. 

neck-er-chief (nek/ér-chif), n. [For neck kerchief.] A 
cloth worn round the neck by women or men. 

neck-ing (nek/ing), . In arch., a molding or group of 
moldings between the projecting part of a capital of a column 
and the shaft; a gorgerin. Cf. neck. 

neck-lace (nek/lds), n. [From neck + lace (‘string’).] 
An ornament of precious stones, beads, or the like, worn 
round the neck. 

neck-let (nek/let), 7. An ornament to be worn about the 
neck; a necklace: as, “These Indians wore neckleis . . . 
one... possessed a necklet ... made of thirteen gold 
plates . . . linked together with fibres’ (W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” i.). 

neck=rest (nek/rest), n. A support for the neck in rest 
or sleeping, used in China, 

Japan, Africa, etc. 

neck-tie (nek’ti), n. A nar- 
row band, as of silk or satin, 
worn round the neck, com- 
monly under or about a col- 
lar, and tied in front; any 
band, scarf, or tie fastened 
at the front of the neck; 
also, fig., a hangman’s rope 
(slang). 

neck=verse (nek/vérs), 1. 
A Latin verse printed in 
black-letter, usually Ps. li. 1, 
formerly set before an ac- 
cused person claiming bene- 
fit of clergy, in order to test 
his ability to read: if he could read it, he was released, thus 
saving his neck: as, “Letter nor line know I never a one, 
Wer’t my neck-verse at Hairibee” (Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” i. 24). 

neck-wear (nek/war), n. Articles of dress worn round or at 
the neck. 

neck=yolke (nek/ydk), n. A bar, usually of wood, which is - 
connected with the collars of a harness and from which the 
end of the tongue of a vehicle is suspended. 

necro-. Form of Gr. vexpés, dead body, dead, used in com- 
bination.—nec-ro-gen-ic (nek-r9-jen/ik), a. [+ -genic.] 
In pathol., produced or caused by dead bodies or dead ani- 
mal matter.—me-crog-ra-pher (ne-krog’ra-fér), n. [++ 
-grapher as in biographer.| A writer of obituary notices. 

ne-crol-a-try (ne-krol/a-tri), m. [Gr. vexpodarpela: 
necro- and -latry.] Worship of the dead. 

ne-crol-o-gy (ne-krol/6-ji), n.; pl. -gies (-jiz). [ML. necrolo- 
gium, < Gr. vexpds, dead bady, + -héyov, < évyea, 
tell, recount. ] A register formerly kept by ecclesiastical 
Institutions, containing entries of the deaths of persons to ° 
be prayed for, as benefactors or members; also, a list of 
persons who have died within a certain time; also, an 
obituary notice.—nec-ro-log-i-cal (nek-r6-loj/i-kal), a.— 
ne-crol’o-gist, 7. ‘ 

nec-ro-man-cer (nek/rd-man-sér), n. 
necromancy. 

nec-ro-man-cy (nek/r§-man-si), m. [L. necromantia (ML. 
corruptly nigromantia, by association with L. niger, black), 
< Gr. vekpouavreia, < vexpés, dead body, + yavreta, 
divination.] The pretended art of divination through 
communication with the dead; the black art; hence, magic 
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Wooden Neck-rest of a South African 
Tribe. 
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in general; enchantment; conjuration.—nec-ro-man/ti 
Pertaining to necromancy (as, “old Merlin’s permed 
spells’ : Hood’s “Midsummer Fairies,” cxvi.); given to the 
Opiate x Tamas (as, “a necromantic dwarf”: Scott’s 
ne-croph-a-gous (ne-krof/a-gus), a. [Gr. vexpopéyos: 
necro- and ~phagous.] Feeding Me ae ipadieg ei 
ne-crop-o-lis (ne-krop’6-lis), n. [NL., < Gr. vexpézonus, lit. 
city of the dead,’ < vexpés, dead body, + wéXs, city.] 
A cemetery, often one of large size in or near a city or town 
(as, the Necropolis in Glasgow, Scotland, adjoining the 
Cathedral); an old or prehistoric burying-ground, as of an 
ancient people (as, ‘“‘Hill and hill-slope were the necropolis 
Eo peed race”: Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. 
ple,” i. 2). 
nec-rop-sy (nek’rop-si), n.; pl. -stes (-siz). [From necro- + 
-opsy as in autopsy.) The examination of a body after 
death; a post-mortem examination, or autopsy. 
ne-cros-co-py (ne-kros/kd-pi), n. [See necro- and -scopy.] 
The examination of bodies after death; post-mortem exami- 
ris eae ting nec-ro-scop-i-cal (nek-rd-skop/ik, 
rd ? 
ne-crose (ne-krés’), v. t. or 7.; -crosed, -crosing. To affect or 
be affected with necrosis. 
ne-cro-sis (ne-krd/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. véxpwou, < 
vexpouv, make dead, mortify, < vexpéds, dead body.] In 
pathol., death of a circumscribed piece of tissue; esp., 
mortification of bone in mass; in bot., a disease which causes 
the tissue of plants to turn black and decay.—ne-crot/ic 
(-krot’/ik), a. 
nec-tar (nek/tar), n. [L., < Gr. véxrap.] The drink, or, 
less properly, the food, of the gods of classical mythology; 
hence, any delicious drink; in bot., the saccharine secretion 
of a plant, serving to attract the insects or birds which 
pollinate the flower, and collected by bees, in whose body it 
is elaborated into honey.—nec-ta/re-an (-ta/ré-an), 4. 
Nectareous.—nec/tared, a. Filled or flavored with or 
as with nectar; delicious: as, “a perpetual feast of nec- 
tar’d sweets” (Milton’s “Comus,” 479).—nec-ta/re-ous, a. 
[L. nectareus.] Of the nature of or resembling nectar; 
delicious; sweet: as, “a certain kind of beer, nectareous to 
the palate” (Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven Gables,” 
v.).—nec/tar-ine (-in), a. Nectar-like; delicious.—nec’- 
tar-ine (-in or -én), n. A variety of the common peach, 
having a skin destitute of down.—nec/tar-ous, a. Nec- 
tareous.—nec/ta-ry 
(-ta-ri), n.; pl. -ries 
(-riz). [NL. nectariwm.] BX 
In bot., an organ or part BASS 
that secretes nectar. sy 
ned-dy (ned/i), 7.; pl. | 
neddies (-iz). [Dim. of WR 
Ned, for Edward, man’s 
name.|] [Also cap.] A 
donkey: as, “long-eared 
Neddies, giving them- 
selves leonine airs”’ 
(Thackeray’s “New- 
comes,” i.). 
née (na), a. [F., fem. 
of né, pp. of naitre, < 
L. nasci (pp. fem. nata), 
be born.] Born: placed 
after the name of a mar- 
ried woman to introduce 
her maiden name: as, — (a) Fritillaria; (6) Linaria; (@) Bar- 
Madame de Staél, née poet @ Eoynasstas en Sta piped 5) 22% 
Necker. : ; : 
need (néd), n. [AS. nied, néd, néad, néod, = D. nood = G. 
not = Icel. naudh = Goth. nauths, need.] Necessity 
arising from the circumstances of a case (as, I will come if 
need be; there is no need to worry; “We shall have need 
To employ you against this Roman,” Shakspere’s “Cymbe- 
line,” ii. 3. 67; one had need (to) be very careful, that is, one 
ought to be very careful); also, urgent want, as of something 
requisite (as, “Nature hath need of what she asks,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Regained,” ii. 253; “He has no need of your 
kindness,” Thackeray’s “Newcomes,”’ xlii.); also, a situation 
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dary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; 


needle=gun 


or time of difficulty due to urgent requirements (as, “Where 
each To other speedy aid might lend at need,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” ix. 260; a friend in need is a friend indeed); 
exigency; esp., a condition marked by the lack of something 
requisite (as, “We have ... our evening and our morn 
. . . for change delectable, not need”: Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” v. 629); commonly, a condition of want or destitu- 
tion; extreme indigence or poverty; also, a case or instance 
in which some necessity or want exists (as, to meet the 
needs of the occasion; one’s daily needs); a requirement. 
—need, v. [AS. néodian, be necessary.| 1. intr. To be 
necessary (as, there needs no apology; “It needs not to en- 
large on the joy of the meeting which followed,” J. H. New- 
man’s “Callista,” xxx.); also, to be under a necessity (with 
infinitive, in certain cases without to: as, I need not go; need 
I go? — the 3d pers. sing. in such cases being need, not needs: 
as, he need not go; need he go?); also, to be in need or want. 
II. tr. To have need of; want; require: as, to need care, 
rest, supplies, or money; ‘‘He passes to his rest from a place 
that needs him not” (Bryant’s “Waiting by the Gate’’).— 
need/er, 7. 
need-fire (néd/fir), n. [From need + fire: cf. G. notfeuer.] 
Fire produced from dry wood by means of friction, formerly 
credited with peculiar virtues, as that of curing disease 
among cattle; also, a beacon-fire or bonfire (as, ““The ready 
page, with hurried hand, Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering 
brand”: Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” iii. 29). [Sc. 
and north. Eng. ] 
need-ful (néd/fil), a. Needy or necessitous (now rare); 
also, necessary or requisite (as, “For man’s well-being, 
Faith is properly the one thing needful,” Carlyle’s “Sartor 
Resartus,” ii. 7: see Luke, x. 42).—the needful, what is 
necessary or requisite; esp., money (colloq.: as, “I must 
live, and to live I must have what you call ‘the needful,’ 
which I can only get by working,” C. Bronté’s “Professor,” 
vi.).—need/ful-ly, adv.—need/ful-ness, 7. 
need-i-ness (né/di-nes), m. Needy state; want; indigence. 
nee-dle (né/dl), n. [AS. n#dl = OHG. nadela, G. nadel, = 
Icel. nal = Goth. néthla, needle.] A small, slender, pointed 
instrument, now usually of polished steel, with an eye or hole 
for thread, used in sewing; also, a slender, rod-like imple- 
ment for use in knitting, or one hooked at the end for use in 
crocheting, etc.; also, any of various objects resembling or 
suggesting a needle; a magnetic needle (see under magnetic) ; 
a pointed instrument used in engraving, etc.; the slender 
steel pin used in firing a needle-gun; the sharply pointed end 
of a syringe, as for hypodermic injections; a post, beam, or 
the like, of wood or metal, used for various purposes in build- 
ing, etc.; a sharp-pointed mass or pinnacle of rock; an 
obelisk, or tapering, four-sided shaft of stone (as, the Cleo- 
patra’s Needle in Central Park, New York City, or that on 
the Thames Embankment, in London, two ancient Egyptian 
monoliths which formerly stood together in Alexandria, 
Egypt, and were originally erected at Heliopolis, Egypt, 
about 1500 B.c.); in chem. and mineral., a needle-like crystal; 
in zodl., a slender, sharp spicule; in bot., a needle-shaped 
leaf, as of a conifer (as, a pine-needle).—nee’dle, v.; -dled, 
-dling. 1. tr. To sew or pierce with 
oraswitha needle. II. intr. To work 
with a needle; also, to form needles 
in crystallization.—nee/dle=bath, 1. 
A bath in which the water is forced 
against the body in fine needle-like 
jets.—nee/dle=bug, n. Any of the 
slender-bodied, long-legged hemipter- 
ous insects of the genus Ranatra, found 
in fresh-water ponds, as ft. fusca, com- 
mon in the U. S.—nee/dle=fish, 7. 
A garfish (family Belonidz); also, a 
pipe-fish (family Syngnathidx).—nee’- 
dle-ful (-ful), n.; pl. -fuls. A suitable 
length of thread for using at one time 
with a needle: as, “She took a new 
needleful of thread, waxed it care- 
fully, threaded _ her needle” (C. 
Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xvi.).—nee’= + 
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needle or slender steel pin: used by the Prussian army in 
1866 and 1870.—nee’dle=point, n. The point of a needle; 
also, point-lace. 
need-less (néd/les), a. 
needed or wanted; 
need/less-ness, 7. ; 
nee-dle=valve (né/dl-valv), n. In mach., engin., etc., a 
valve with a needle-like part, a fine adjustment, or a small 
opening; esp., 
a valve in 
which the 
openingiscon- 
trolled by a 
needle-like or 
conical point 
which fits into 
a conical seat. 
nee-dle-wom- ¢, body of valve; d, needle-valve; e, lever or handle; 
an (né/d1-f, screw on spindle; g, packing in stuffing-box; h, stufi- 
wum/an), ns ing-box gland. 
pl. -women (-wim”en). A woman who works with a needle, 
as in sewing or embroidery. 

nee-die-work (né/dl-wérk), m. The process or the product 
of working with a needle as in sewing or embroidering. 
need-ments (néd/ments), n. pl. Things needed; _neces- 
saries; requisites: as, ‘collecting from her household stores 
such needments as could be arranged in the smallest compass” 
(Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xvii.). 

needs (nédz), adv. [AS. nédes, orig. genitive of néd, nied, E. 
need.| Of necessity; necessarily: generally with must: 
as, “You must needs be a stranger in this region . . . else 
you would surely have heard of Mistress Hester Prynne” 
(Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter,” iii.); “Needs must thou on 
thy way” (W. Morris’s “Jason,” ii. 40). 

need-y (né/di), a.; compar. needier, superl. neediest. In, 
or characterized by, need or want; very poor; indigent; 
necessitous: as, a needy family; to be in needy circum- 
stances. 

neep (nép), n. [AS. nép, < L. napus.] A turnip. [Now 
Sc. and prov. Eng. ] 

ne’er (nar), adv. Contraction of never. [Chiefly poetic.] 

ne’er=do=well (nar/dé-wel). [Also Sc. and north. Eng. 
ne’er-do-weel.| I. nm. One who will never do well; a 
worthless person. II. a. Worthless; good-for-nothing: 
as, “one of those ne’er-do-weel lads who seem to have a 
kind of magnetic power for misfortunes” (Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Life of Charlotte Bronté,” ii.). 

neeze (néz), v. 2.; neezed, neezing. [ME. nesen: cf. sneeze. ] 
To sneeze. [Now prov. Eng. and Sc.] 

ne-fan-dous (né-fan/dus), a. [L. nefandus, < ne, not, + 
fandus, gerundive of fari, speak.] Unmentionable; abomina- 
ble; impious: as, ‘The press restrain’d! nefandous thought! 
In vain our sires have nobly fought” (M. Green’s ‘“The 
Spleen”’). 

ne-fa-ri-ous (né-fa/ri-us), a. [L. nefarius, < nefas, wrong, 
< ne, not, + fas, divine law, right.] Extremely wicked; 
iniquitous: as, “nefarious practices” (Scott’s “Guy Manner- 
ing,” xxxii.); “It grieved him much, he added, to find the 
emperor implicated in so nefarious a scheme’ (Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 6).—ne-fa/ri-ous-ly, adv.— 
ne-fa/ri-ous-ness, 7. 

ne-gate (né/gat or né-gat’), v. t.; -gated, -gating. [L. nega- 
tus, pp. of negare, say no, deny, < neg-, nec- (for ne), not, 
+ a defective verb, pres. ind. aio, I say.] To deny; nega- 
tive; nullify. 

ne-ga-tion (né-ga/shon), n. [L. negatio(n-), < negare: see 
negate.| The act of denying; a denial; also, the absence 
or opposite of what is actual, positive, or affirmative; also, 
a thing, or object of thought, consisting in the absence of 
something positive; a negative thing; a nonentity. 

neg-a-tive (neg’a-tiv). [L. negativus, < negare: see negate.] 

I. a. Expressing or containing negation or denial (as, a 

negative statement; a negative proposition); also, expressing 

refusal to do something; refusing consent, as to a proposal; 

also, prohibitory, as a command or order; also, characterized 

by the absence of distinguishing or marked qualities or fea- 

tures (as, a negative attitude; a negative character or person); 

lacking positive attributes; in specif. use, involving or denot- 


Not in need or wantf; also, not 
unnecessary.—need/less-ly, adv.— 
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ing subtraction (as, a negative quantity; the negative or 
minus sign); minus; also, measured or proceeding in the 
opposite direction to that which is considered as positive; 
in elect., noting or pertaining to the kind of electricity de- 
veloped on resin, amber, etc., when rubbed with flannel, or 
the ind of electricity present at that pole (‘negative pole’) 
connected with the zinc or most attacked plate of a voltaic 
cell; noting the carbon or least attacked plate or element of a 
voltaic cell; in chem., of an element or radical, non-metallic 
or acid; in photog., showing light and shade, and right and 
left, reversed from the conditions in nature. II. n. A 
negative statement or proposition, answer or reply, or term 
or word (opposed to affirmative); also, a refusal of assent, 
a veto; also, the negative form of statement (opposed to 
affirmative); also, that side of a question which denies what 
the opposite side affirms (opposed to affirmative); also, a 
negative (rather than positive) quality or characteristic; 
also, specif., a negative quantity or symbol; in elect., the 
negative plate or element in a voltaic cell; in photog., a 
negative picture, as on a glass plate, used chiefly for printing 
positive pictures. —neg’a-tive, v. t.; -tived, -tiving. To deny, 
as a statement or proposition; contradict; also, to prove the 
contrary of; disprove; also, to refuse assent or consent to; 
pronounce against; veto; also, to neutralize or counter- 
act.—neg’a-tive-ly, adv.—neg’a-tive-ness, neg-a-tiv’/i-ty 
(-tiv/i-ti), n. 
ne-ga-tor (né-ga/tor), n. [LL., < L. negare: see negate.] 
One who denies.—neg-a-to-ry (neg/a-t9-ri), a. Denying; 
negative. 
neg-lect (neg-lekt’), v. ¢. [L. neglectus, pp. of neglegere, 
negligere, < neg-, nec- (for ne), not, + legere, gather, pick 
up.] To pay no attention to, disregard, or treat with indif- 
ference (as, to neglect worldly ends; a poet neglected in his 
own age); esp., to fail to pay proper or becoming attention 
to; be remiss in care for or treatment of (as, to neglect one’s 
health; to neglect one’s family or friends); fail to carry out 
or perform (orders, duties, etc.: as, ‘“Laudonniére had not 
neglected the Admiral’s principal injunction,’ Besant’s 
“Coligny,” vii.); fail to take or use (as, ‘““The magnitude of 
the mischief . . . dztermined me to neglect no imaginable 
precaution”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,’ xxx.); omit 
(doing, or to do, something), through indifference or care- 
lessness.—neg-lect’, n. [L. neglectus, n.] The act or 
fact of neglecting; disregard; often, want of attention to 
what should be done; negligence; also, the fact or state of 
being neglected (as, to rescue a person’s name or memory from 
neglect).—neg-loct/a-ble, a. Negligible.—neg-lect/er, n. 
—neg-lect/ful, a. Characterized by neglect; disregardful; 
careless; negligent: often followed by of.—neg-lect/ful-ly, 
adv. —neg-lect/ful-ness, n. 


né-gli-gé (nd-glé-zha), n. [F., orig. pp. of négliger, < L. 


negligere: see neglect.] Easy, informal attire; undress. 
neg-li-gée (neg-li-zha’ or neg’li-zha). [Appar. for négligé.] 
I. n. A form of loose gown worn by women in the 18th 
century (as, “silk and satin negligées which her ladyship 
had worn at the French court”: Galt’s “Annals of the 
Parish,” xvi.); also, a woman’s loose house-gown. IN.a. Of 
a loose, easy kind, as dress or garments; for informal wear. 
neg-li-gence (neg’li-jens), n. The state or fact of being 
negligent; neglect; culpable carelessness; often, careless 
disregard of ceremony or conventional usage; easy in- 
formality, as of manner or style (as, “Horace still charms with 
graceful negligence’: Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” 653); 
alge an instance of being negligent; a defect due to care- 
essness. : 


neg-li-gent (neg/li-jent), a. [OF. negligent (F. négligent) 


< L. negligens (-ent-), ppr. of negligere: see neglect. | 


Guilty of or characterized by neglect, as of duty (as, negli- 
gent officials; “O, negligent and heedless discipline!’ Shak- 
spere’s “1 Henry VI.,” iv. 2. 44); neglectful; culpably 
remiss or careless; often, in a milder sense, careless with 
respect to ceremony or conventional formality, as a person, 
the manner or air, gestures, etc.; carelessly easy or informal; 
of dress, negligée; sometimes, in careless disorder (as, “All 
loose her negligent attire, All loose her golden hair”: Scott’s 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” i. 10).—neg/li-gent-ly, adv. 
neg-li-gi-ble (neg/li-ji-bl), a. [L. megligere: see neglect.] 
That may be neglected or disregarded. —neg/li-gi-bly, adv. 
oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary 
th, thin; +H, then; y, you; 
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_ Ne-go-tia-ble (né-g6/shia-bl), a. Capa i 
_ tiated; esp., of bills, etc., eee oe 
Lo Sar aay to the circumstances, the 
Oo € tran .—ne-go-tia-bil’i- . 
iD, 6. steree.—ne-go-tia-bil/i-ty (-bil/- 
ate (né-gd/shi-ant), n. One who negotiates; a 
ne-go-ti-ate (né-gd/shi-at), v.; -ated, -ating. : } 
pp. of negotiari, < negotium, business, < Ea pg 
not, + otium, leisure.] I. intr. To carry "on businesst: 
hence, to deal or treat, one with another, in order to reach an 
agreement. IX. tr. To arrange for or bring about by dis- 
cussion and settlement of terms (as, to negotiate a loan or a 
treaty; “A satisfactory arrangement was negotiated between 
Vitelli and the rebellious garrison,” Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” iv. 1); also, to conduct or manage (an affair, etc.); 
also, to transfer (a bill, etc.) by assignment or delivery: 
obtain or give money in exchange for (bills, checks etc.); 
also, to clear or pass (an obstacle, difficult place etc.) orig. 
in hunting (as, to negotiate a fence; “when he had negotiated 
the corner safely [in driving an automobile], H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Britling,” i. 5. § 14).—ne-go-ti-a/tion (-d/shon), n. 
[L. negotiatio(n-).] The act of negotiating; a process of 
treating carried on between parties in order to reach an agree- 
ment (often in pl.).—ne-go’ti-a-tor, n. 

ne-gress (né/gres), m. A female negro. 

Ne-gril-lo (né-gril’d), .; pl. Negrillos (-dz). [Sp., dim. of 
negro, E. negro.| A Negrito, esp. of the African division. 
ne-grit-ic (né-grit/ik), a. Of or pertaining to negroes or 

[cap.] the Negritos. 

Ne-gri-to (né-gré/td), n.; pl. -tos (-tdz). [Sp., dim. of negro, 
E. negro.] A member of any of certain dwarfish negroid 
peoples of southeastern Asia and of Africa, esp. of the 
Philippine Islands and the East Indies. 

ne-gro (né/grd). [Sp. and Pg. negro, black, as n. a black 
person, negro, < L. niger, black.] I. 7.; pl. negroes (-gréz). 
A member of a black-skinned people; a person having more 
or less negro blood; specif. [sometimes cap.], a member of 
the negro or black race (see below). II. a. Belonging to a 
black-skinned people (as, “The first negro slaves were brought 
to Jamestown in Virginia by a Dutch ship as early as 1620”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxvii. § 2); of, pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of negroes (as, negro blood; negro 
melodies); inhabited by negroes (as, ‘‘a little negro town, 
containing about fifty huts’: Defoe’s ‘Captain Singleton,” 
v.); specif. [sometimes cap.], noting or pertaining to the 
so-called ‘black’ race, characterized chiefly by a black com- 
plexion, short, broad, and flat nose, projecting jaws, thick 
lips, and crisp or woolly hair, and generally regarded as 
embracing the native inhabitants of the Sudan, Senegambia, 
and the region southward to the vicinity of the equator, and 
their descendants elsewhere, but sometimes considered to 
include also many other African tribes further south.— 
negro minstrel. See minstrel. 

ne-groid (né/groid). [See -oid.] I. a. Resembling, or 
akin to, the negro race; of a negro type. IL. m. A person 
of a negroid race.—ne-groi/dal, a. ; 

ne-gro-phil, ne-gro-phile (né/gr-fil), 7. [See -phil.] 
One who is friendly to the negroes. —ne-groph-i-lism (né- 
grof/i-lizm), n. 

ne-gro-phobe (né/grd-fob), nm. [See -phobe.] One who 
fears, or has a strong antipathy to, negroes.—ne-gro- 
pho/bi-a (-fo/bi-d), n. [See -phobia.| Fear of, or strong 
antipathy to, negroes. ‘ ‘ 

ne-gus! (né/gus), . [From Colonel Francis Negus (died 
1732), its reputed inventor.] A beverage made of wine 
(usually port or sherry) and hot water, with sugar, nutmeg, 
and lemon: as, ‘Leah, make a little hot negus, and cut a 
sandwich or two” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xa) 

Ne-gus? (né’gus), m. [Native name.| [Also l. c.] The 
title of the sovereign of Abyssinia. 

neigh (na), v. i. [AS.hnégan.] To utter the cry of a horse; 
whinny.—neigh, n. The cry of a horse; a whinny. | 

neigh-bor (na/bor). [AS. néahgebir, < néah, nigh, + 
gebur, dweller, countryman.] I. 7. One who lives near 
another (as, “I call him my neighbour, because his plantation 
lay next to mine”: Defoe’s ‘“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 3); also, 
a person or thing that is near another, as in an assemblage 
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or group (as, “My neighbour chokes in the clutch of chloral’; 
Henley’s “In Hospital,” iii.); also, any person brought into 
contact, intercourse, or relations with another, esp. as a 
fellow-being subject to the obligations of humanity (from 
the passage in Luke, x. 25-37). II. a. Living or situated 
near to another; neighboring: as, “two neighbour villages” 
(Tennyson’s “Circumstance”’).—neigh/bor,»v. 1. intr. To 
live or be situated near (as, “a copse that neighbours by”’: 
Shakspere’s ‘‘Venus and Adonis,” 259); also, to associate 
on the terms of neighbors; be neighborly or friendly (with). 
II. tr. To live or be situated near to; adjoin; border on; 
also, to place or bring near (as, “So neighbour’d to him, and 
yet so unseen, She stood”: Keats’s “Lamia,” i.).—neigh’- 
bor-hood (-hud), ». The relationship or relations between 
neighbors (as, “I . . . made them promise me to live in 
love and good neighbourhood with one another’: Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 7); neighborly feeling or conduct; 
also, presence or situation near, nearness, or proximity (as, 
“a large brindled cat . . . kept back from its prey by our 
unwelcome neighbourhood’’: Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘Caxtons,” 
xvi. 1); also, the region near or about some place or thing, or 
the vicinity (as, “The immediate neighbourhood of the city 
was occupied by gardens, vineyards . . . and meadows”: 
J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” i.); also, a district or locality, 
often with reference to its character or inhabitants (as, all 
the houses in this neighborhood; an unhealthy or a fashionable 
neighborhood); also, a number of persons living near one 
another or in a particular locality (as, ‘““The whole neighbour- 
hood came out to meet their minister’: Goldsmith’s “Vicar 
of Wakefield,” iv.).—neigh’bor-ing, p. a. Living or sit- 
uated near; adjacent.—neigh’/bor-less, a. Without neigh- 
bors.—neigh’/bor-ly, a. Befitting, or acting as befits, a 
neighbor; kindly; friendly; sociable.—neigh’bor-li-ness, 
n.—neigh’/bor-ly, adv. In the manner of a neighbor. 
neigh’/bour, etc. British preferred form of neighbor, etc. 
nei-ther (né/rHér or ni/rHér), a. and pron. [ME. neither, 
var. of nauther, < AS. nahwether, < ne, not, + Ghwether, 
either, < G, ever, + hwether, E. whether.| Not either; 
not the one or the other: as, neither statement is true; 
neither of us was present; neither man, or neither, will 
consent.—nei/ther, conj. Not either (a disjunctive con- 
nective preceding a series of two or more alternative words, 
etc., connected by the correlative nor: as, neither you nor I 
nor anybody else knows that); also, nor yet (as, “Ye shall 
not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it”: Gen. iii. 3). 
nek-ton (nek/ton), n. [G., < Gr. vnxrév, neut. of vnxrés, 
swimming, < vhxew, swim.] The aggregate of actively 
swimming organisms at the surface of the sea. Cf. plankton 
and benthos.—nek-ton‘ic, a. 
ne-lum-bo (né-lum/bd), ». [Singhalese.] Either of the 
two water-lilies constituting the genus Nelwmbo, the sacred 
lotus (N. nelwmbo) 
or the water-chinka- 
pin (N. lutea). 
nem-a-thel-minth 
(nem-a-thel/minth), 
nm. [NL. Nemathel- 
minthes, pl., < Gr. 
vawa(ynuar-),thread, 
+ us (Auw-), f 
worm.| Any of the 
Nemathelminthes, a 
phylum or group of 
worms, including the 
nematodes, etc., 
characterized by an 
elongated, unseg- 
mented cylindrical 
body. 
nem-a-to-cyst 
(nem/a-td-sist), 7. 
[Gr. vipa (vnuar-), 
thread, + xborus, 
bladder.] In zodl., 
an organ of offense | 
and defense peculiar Na B 


to eee lenterates, ON Nelumbo (N. lutea). — a, the fruiting receptacle ; 
sisting of a cell-like b, astamen; ¢, a fruit. 
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structure which contains a thread capable of being ejected 
and of causing a sting. 

mem-a-tode (nem/a-téd). [NL. Nematoda, pl., < Gr. 
vnuatrw@dns, thread-like, < viwa (vnuar-), thread, + etéos, 
form.] I. a. Belonging to the Nematoda, a class or group 
of nemathelminths, including the trichina and many other 
thread-like worms. II.n. A nematode nemathelminth. 

nem-a-toid (nem/a-toid). [NL. Nematoidea, pl., < Gr. 
viyua (ynuat-), thread, + el6os, form.] I. a. Thread-like; 
belonging to the Nemaiozdea, an order containing the typical 
nematodes, or sometimes all the nematodes. II. 7. 
nematoid worm. 

nem-a-tol-o-gy (nem-a-tol/6-ji), n. [See nematode and 
-logy.| The branch of zodlogy that treats of nematodes. 

Ne-me-an (né-mé/an or né/mé-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Nemea, a valley in Argolis, Greece: as, the Nemean lion 
(a lion said to have been killed by Hercules); the Nemean 
games (one of the great festivals of the ancient Greeks, held 
every two years). 

ne-mer-te-an (né-mér’té-an). [NL. Nemertea, pl., < Gr. 
Nyueprhs, name of a Nereid.] I. n. Any of the Nemer- 
tea, or Nemertinea, a class or group of worms with cylindrical 
or depressed, unsegmented bodies, mostly living in the sea, 
and often brilliantly colored. II. a. Belonging or per- 
taining to the nemerteans. 

Nem-e-sis (nem/e-sis), n. [L., < Gr. Néueous, < véuev, 
deal out, distribute.] The goddess of retribution or ven- 
geance; hence [sometimes /. c.], in general, an agent of retri- 
bution or punishment (as, “That woman is the Nemesis of 
our life’: Thackeray’s ‘‘Newcomes,” Ixxiv.); also, retrib- 
utive justice, or punishment (as, ‘‘the inward suffering 
which is the worst form of Nemesis’: George Eliot’s ““Adam 
Bede,” xvi.). 

nem-o-ral (nem/6-ral), a. [L. nemoralis, < nemus (nemor-), 
wood, grove.] Of or pertaining to a wood or grove; inhabit- 
ing or frequenting woods, as animals. 

nen-u-phar (nen/i-far), n. [ML., < Ar. and Pers. ninifar, 
Saale A water-lily, esp. the European water-lily Casta- 
ta alba. 

ne-o- (né/g-). Form of Gr. véos, new, recent, used in com- 
bination, as in Neo-Darwinism (a new or modified form of 
Darwinism), neo-Gothic (Gothic after a new or modern style), 
neo-Hebraic (Hebraic of the modern period), neo-Hellenic, 
neo-Latin, neo-Persian. 

Ne-o-cene (né/d-sén). [Gr. véos, new, recent, + xauwvds, 
new.| In geol.: I. a. Noting or pertaining to a division 
of the Tertiary period or system including the Miocene and 
the Pliocene. II. n. The Neocene division of the Tertiary. 

ne-o-clas-sic (né-d-klas/ik), a. [See neo-.] Belonging or 


pertaining to a revival of classic style, as in art or literature. 
ne-o-cos-mic (né-d-koz/mik), a. [See neo-.] Belonging to 
the modern period of the world: specif., applied to the 
Cf. paleocosmic. 


races of mankind in historic times. 
ne-o-dym-i-um (né-3-dim/- 
ium), n. [NL., < Gr. 
véos, new, + NL. (dt)dymi- 
um: see didymium.| Chem. 
sym., Nd; at. wt., 144.3; sp. 
gr., 6.96. A rare metallic 


element occurring with OMmeninn 
cerium, lanthanum, and Lees 


other rare metals. R K 
Ne-o-gze-a (né-3-jé/d), n. ‘ 
INL., < Gr. véos, new, + 
yaia, land, earth] In 
zoogeog., a primary realm 
of the earth’s surface, com- 
prising tropical North 
America, the Antilles, and 
South America. —Ne-o-gze/- 
an, Ne-o-gz2/ic, a. 
ne-o=Greek (né-5-grék’), a. 
[See neo-.] Belonging to 
or representing a revival of 
the ancient Greek style, 
as in architecture. 
ne-o=im-pres-sion-ism 
(né’9-im-presh’gn-izm), n. 


CutOMEDE — FAL ABEo! 
lemme es aia wins vores be AL UOUUE | YMEGIN) 
Detail in Neo-Greek Architecture. — 

Bibliothéque Ste. Geneviéve, Paris. 
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A|ne-o-lo-gian (né-6-l6/jian). 


meosalvarsan 


[See neo-.] The theory and methods of certain of the later 
impressionistic painters (from about 1886), characterized 
by an attempt to render the impressionistic method strictly 
scientific and by employment of the pointillistic technique. 
—ne/’o=im-pres/sion-ist, 7. 

ne-o-lith (né/6-lith), n. [Gr. véos, new, + Gos, stone. ] 
A neolithic stone implement; also, a person belonging to the 
neolithic period.—ne-o-lith/ic, a. Noting or pertaining to 
the later part of the stone age, characterized by the use of 
highly finished or polished stone implements. . 

I. a. Given to or characterized 
by neology, as in views on religious subjects. II. n. A 
neologist, as on religious subjects: as, “Dean Alford’s notes 
on the Greek Testament . . . made him feel how shallow 
and impotent were the conclusions arrived at by German 
neologians’”’ (S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xlix.). 

ne-o-log-i-cal (né-d-loj/i-kal), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by neology or neologism.—ne-o-log’i-cal-ly, 
adv. 

ne-ol-o-gism (né-ol/d-jizm), n. [F. néologisme, < Gr. véos, 
new, + Adyos, word, speech.] The introduction or use of 
new words, or new senses of words, in speech or writing; 
a new word, or a new sense of a word; also, the introduction 
or adoption of new views or doctrines, esp. on religious 
subjects.—ne-ol/o-gist, m. One who introduces or uses 
neologisms in language; also, one given to neologism in 
views, esp. on religious subjects. —ne-ol/o-gize, v. 2.; -gized, 
-gizing. To introduce or use neologisms in language; also, 
to introduce or adopt new views, esp. on religious subjects. 
—ne-ol/o-gy, 7.; pl. -gies (-jiz). [F. néologie.] Neologism 
in language; a neologism, or new word or new sense of a word; 
also, neologism in views, esp. on religious subjects (as, ““He had 
been taught to scent German neology in everything, as some 
folks are taught to scent Jesuitry”: Kingsley’s “‘Yeast,” vi.). 

ne-on (né/on), n. [NL., < Gr. véov, neut. of véos, new: 
see new.| Chem. sym., Ne; at. wt., 20.2. A gaseous ele- 
ment occurring in the earth’s atmosphere. 

ne-o-phyte (né/6-fit), n. [LL. neophytus, < Gr. vedpuros, 
newly planted, < véos, new, -+ gurés, verbal adj. of dba, 
produce.] A newconvert; one newly admitted to a religious 
body; hence, in general, a béginner, novice, or tyro (as, 
“Mr. Rossiter . . . looked complacently upon him as a 
hopeful young neophyte”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
XXXViii.). 

ne-o-plasm (né/6-plazm), n. [Gr. véos, new, + adAdoua, 
something formed, < mAdocev, form, mold.] In pathol., 
a new growth more or less distinct from the tissue in which it 
occurs; a tumor. 

ne-o-plas-ty (né/d-plas-ti), mn. [Gr. veédrdacros, newly 
formed, < véos, new, + mAdocev, form, mold.] In surg., 
the repairing or restoration of a part by a plastic operation; 
autoplasty. 

Ne-o-pla-to-nism (né-d-pla/td-nizm), nm. [See neo-.] A 
philosophical and religious system composed chiefly of ele- 
ments of Platonism and Oriental mysticism, later influenced 
by Christianity, which originated at Alexandria in the 3d 
century: also applied to later schools of thought based upon 
this system or upon Platonism.—Ne/o-pla-ton/ic (-pla- 
ton/ik), a.—Ne-o-pla/to-nist, 7. 

ne-o=Ro-man (né-d-r6/man), a. 
or represent- 
ing a revival 
of the an- 
cient Ro- 
man style, 
as in archi- 
tecture. 

ne-o-sal-var- 
san (né-6- 
sal/vir-san), 
nm. [See neo- 
and salvar- © 
san.] A sol- 
uble modi- 
fication or 
improved 
form of sal- 
varsan. [Proprietary name. ] 


[See neo-.] Belonging to 


VEST a ap 
2 i i 


Neo-Roman Architecture. — From the Capitol at 
Washington. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; 
Glect, agQny, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; 4H, then; y, you; 


' 


neoteric 


ne-o-ter-ic (né-3-ter/ik). [LL. neotericus, < Gr. VEewTeEpiKds 
< vewrepos, compar. of véos, new.] I. a. New; recent: 
modern. II. n. A modern; a writer, thinker, or other 
person of modern times. 

ne-ot-er-ism (né-ot/e-rizm), n. [Gr. vewrepitpios, < vew- 
tepifev, make innovations, < vedrepos: see neoteric.|~ In- 


novation, esp. in language; a new word or expression; a 
neologism. —ne-ot/er-ist, n. 


_ Ne-o-trop-i-cal (né-9-trop/i-kal), a. [See neo-.] In zodgeog., 


belonging to that part of the New World extending from the 
tropic of Cancer southward. 

ne-pen-the (né-pen/thé), n. [L. nepenthes, < Gr. vnrevdés, 
neut. of yymevOys, banishing sorrow, < vy-, not, + évbos 
sorrow. | A drug or draft (or the plant yielding it) mentioned 
by ancient writers as capable of bringing forgetfulness of 
sorrow or trouble; hence, anything inducing easeful forget- 
fulness (as, “This western wind hath Lethean powers, Yon 
noonday cloud nepenthe showers”: Whittier’s “Summer 
by the Lakeside,” i.). 

ne-pen-thes (né-pen/théz), n. [L.: 
penthe; also, any of the 
penthes, native 
chiefly in the 
East Indies, and 
cultivated also 
in hothouses. 
neph-a-lism 
(nef/a-lizm), n. @ 
[Gr. rndadriopnds, XV 
< vndddwos, So- ¢ 
ber, < vndeuv, be 
sober.] Total 
abstinence from 
intoxicating 
drink.—neph/a- 
list, n. 
ne-phe-li-ad 
(ne-fé/li-ad), n. 
[Gr. vedédrn, 
cloud: cf. imoniad and naiad.] A cloud-nymph. 
neph-e-line (nef’e-lin), n. [F. néphéline, < Gr. vepédn, 
cloud: see nebula.] A mineral, a silicate of aluminium, 
sodium, and potassium, occurring in various volcanic rocks. 
—neph-e-lin/ic (-lin’ik), a.—neph/e-lin-ite (-it), ». In 
petrog., a heavy, dark-colored rock of volcanic origin, essen- 
tially a basalt containing nepheline but no feldspar and little 
or no olivine.—neph/e-lite (-lit), n. Same as nepheline. 

neph-e-lom-e-try (nef-e-lom/e-tri), n. [Gr. vepédn, cloud: 
see -metry.] The measurement of the amount of cloudiness 
in the sky. 

neph-ew (nef’a or neva), n. [OF. F. neveu, < L. nepos 
(nepot-), grandson, nephew; akin to Gr. vérodes, offspring, 
Skt. napat, grandson, AS. nefa, nephew: cf. niece.] A 
grandson}, or a male descendant of more remote degreet; 
also, a son of one’s brother or sister, or (loosely) of one’s 
husband’s or wife’s brother or sister; also, in euphemistic 
use, an illegitimate son of an ecclesiastic. _ ae 

nepho-. Form of Gr. védos, cloud, used in combination. — 
neph-o-gram (nef/d-gram), nm. [+ -gram.] A photo- 
graph of a cloud or clouds. —neph/o-graph (-graf), mn. [+ 
-graph.| An instrument for photographing clouds. — 
ne-phol-o-gy (ne-fol’9-ji), m. [+ -logy.] The branch of 
meteorology that treats of clouds. —neph-o-log’i-cal 
(-loj’i-kal), a.—neph/o-scope (-sk6p), 7. {+ -scope.] An 
instrument for determining the altitude of clouds and the 
velocity and direction of their motion. —neph-o-scop/ic 
(-skop/ik), a. ; 

ne-phral-gia (ne-fral’jid), 7. 
+ &dyos, pain.] In pathol., 
neuralgia. . 

Bee ficcito-my (ne-frek/td-mi), n. [Gr. veppos, kidney, 
+ &, out of, + -rouia, E. -tomy.| In surg., excision of a 
kidney. ae: 

Ree ed icum (ne-frid/i-um), n.; pl. -2a_ (-i-4). [NL., 
dim. < Gr. vedpés, kidney.] In zo0l., a primitive excretory 
organ in annelids, brachiopods, mollusks, etc., analogous in 
function to the kidney, and in some cases serving also in 
reproduction. —ne-phrid/i-al, a. 


: see nepenthe.] Ne- 
pitcher-plants of the genus Ne- 


rafflesiana. 


[NL., < Gr. vedpés, kidney, 
pain in the kidneys; renal 


(variable) g as d or i 
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nerve 


neph-rite (nef’rit), n. [G. nephrit, < Gr. vedpds, kidney; 
named with reference to an old belief in its efficacy against 
disease of the kidneys.] A mineral, a compact or finely 
fibrous variety of amphibole, varying in color from whitish 
to dark green. See jade!. 

ne-phrit-ic (ne-frit/ik), a. [LL. nephriticus, < Gr. vedpi- 
TuKds, < veppiris, E. nephritis.| Of, pertaining to, or 
affected with nephritis, or kidney disease; efficacious against 
kidney disease (as, nephritic stone, nephrite; nephritic 
wood, a kind of wood, variously identified, formerly credited 
with medicinal properties). 

ne-phri-tis (ne-fri/tis), n. [LL., < Gr. vedpirus, < vedpés, 
kidney.] In pathol., inflammation of the kidneys; esp., 
Bright’s disease. ; 

nephro-. Form of Gr. vedpés, kidney, used in combination. 
—neph-ro-lith (nef/rd-lith), m. [+ -lith.] In pathol., a 
renal calculus.—neph-ro-pex/i-a (-pek/si-4), neph/ro- 
pex-y, n. [NL. nephropexia (Gr. rats, a making fast). ] 
In surg., fixation of a floating kidney.—ne-phrot-o-my 
(ne-frot’6-mi), m. [+ -tomy.] In surg., incision into the 
kidney, as for the removal of a calculus. 

nep-o-tism (nep’6-tizm), n. [L. nepos (nepot-), grandson, 
nephew: see nephew.] Favoritism, as in conferring offices, 
shown by popes or other ecclesiastics to nephews or other 
relatives; hence, in general, patronage bestowed in con- 
sideration of family relationship and not of merit.—nep/o- 
tist, n. One given to nepotism.—nep-o-tis/ti-cal, a. 

Nep-tune (nep/tin), n. [L. Neptunus.] The Roman god 
of the sea (cf. Poseidon); hence, the sea or ocean (as, “Ye 
that on the sands... Do chase the ebbing Neptune’: 
Shakspere’s “Tempest,” v. 1. 35); also, a major planet, 
the eighth from the sun (see Pluto), being invisible to the 
naked eye.—Nep-tu/ni-an (-ti/ni-an), a. Pertaining to 
Neptune, the god of the sea, or to the sea or ocean itself; 
also, pertaining to the planet Neptune; [also J. c.] in geol., 
formed by the action of water; specif., noting or pertaining 
to an old, untenable theory that many rocks now known to 
be volcanic or plutonic were deposited by water.—Nep/tun- 
ist (-tiin-ist), m. In geol., an advocate of the Neptunian 
theory. 

Ne-re-id (né/ré-id), n. [L. Nereis (pl. Nereides), < Gr. 
Napnis (pl. Nupnides).] In class. myth., any one of the 
fifty daughters of the ancient sea-god Nereus; a sea-nymph. 

ner-ka (nér’/ka), n. [Appar. native name.] An important 
salmon, On- 
corhynchus 
nerka, of 
Alaska, Kam- 
Ghatkametces 
the blueback. 

Nernst 
(@ntermuisste) 
lamp. [From 
Walter Nernst (born 1864), German physicist, who invented 
it.] An incandescent electric lamp in which the filament 
of the ordinary type of lamp is replaced by a rod made of a 
mixture of magnesia and other metallic oxides and not in- 
closed in a vacuum. 

ner-o-li (ner’9-li or né/rd-li), n. [From an Italian Princess 
Neroli.) An essential oil extracted from orange-flowers, 
used in perfumes, etc. Also called oi of nerolt. 

Ne-ro-ni-an (né-rd/ni-an), a. Of, pertaining to, or suggestive 
of the Roman emperor Nero (reigned a.p. 54-68), noted for 
his profligacy, cruelty, and tyranny. 

ner-vate (nér/vat), a. [L. nervus, E. nerve.] In bot., of 
leaves, having nerves or veins; nerved. Also ner/vat-ed 
(-va-ted).—ner-va/tion (-va/shgn), m. The arrangement 
of nerves, as in a leaf or in an insect’s wing. Also ner/va- 
ture (-va-tir). ; 

nerve (nérv), n. [L. nervus, akin to Gr. vetpoy, sinew, 
tendon, nerve.] A sinew or tendon (now chiefly in the phrase 
‘to strain every nerve,’ expressing intense exertion, and often 
fig.); fig., that which supplies the strength or sustains the 
activities of anything (as, “Agamemnon, Thou great com- 
mander, nerve and bone of Greece,” Shakspere’s “Troilus 
and Cressida,” i. 3. 55; the nerves of war, the sinews of war, 
or money, see sinew, n.); hence, strength, vigor, or energy 
(as, “He led me on to mightiest deeds, Above the nerve 


Nerka. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


nerve 


of mortal arm”: Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 639); also, 
a fiber, or one or more bundles of fibers, forming part of a 
system which conveys impulses of sensation, motion, etc., 
between the brain or spinal cord and other parts of the body; 
hence, pl., organs or capacities of feeling, with reference to 
their condition or to their action under strain (as, sound 
nerves; “The action . . . shook the nerves of the English- 
man,” Cooper’s “Spy,” xxxiii.); often, weak or disordered 
organs of feeling, or nervousness (as, to suffer from nerves; 
a fit of nerves); also, sing., firmness or courage under trying 
circumstances (as, a position requiring nerve; “It was really 
an affair of no small nerve to look her in the face,” Haw- 
thorne’s ““Twice-Told Tales,” Old Esther Dudley); imper- 
tinent assurance (slang); also, a line or one of a system of 
lines traversing something (as, railroads are nerves of com- 
munication throughout the country); in bot., a vein, as in a 
leaf; in entom., a nervure, as in an insect’s wing; in arch., 
a rib or projecting molding in vaulted work.—nerve, ». 1.; 
nerved, nerving. ‘To give strength or vigor to, or strengthen 
(as, “Were Ia man... justice . . . would nerve my arm 
with the strength of a host’: Jane Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” 
viii.); also, to give courage to (as, “The kind eyes Soothing 
yet nerving you”: Henley’s “In Hospital,” xi.); bring by 
inspiring or summoning courage (as, “Yet nerve thy spirit 
to the proof,” Bryant’s “Battle-Field”; to nerve one’s self 
to resist). —nerve/=cell, n. Any of the cells constituting the 
cellular element of nervous tissue; esp., one of the essential 
cells of a nerve-center.—nerve/=cen’ter, n. A group of 
nerve-cells closely connected with one another and acting 
together in the performance of some function.—nerved, a. 
Having nerves (as, strong-nerved); in bot., nervate; in 
entom., having nervures.—nerve/=fi/ber, n. One of the 
minute fibers or cords which, either singly or in numbers, 
constitute the chief part of nerves.—merve/less, a. Desti- 
tute of nerve, strength, or vigor (as, ‘‘Joe’s pipe dropped from 
his nerveless fingers”: Mark Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer,” xvi.); 
feeble; weak; also, lacking firmness or courage; spiritless 
or pusillanimous; in anat., bot., etc., without nerves.— 
nerve’less-ly, adv.—nerve/less-ness, 7. 

ner-vine (nér/vin, -vin, or -vén). [= F. nervin, < LL. 
nervinus.| 1I.a. Of or pertaining to the nerves; acting on, 
or relieving disorders of, the nerves; strengthening or 
soothing the nerves. II. mn. A nervine medicine. 

nerv-ing (nér/ving), m. In vet. surg., the excision of part of a 
nerve-trunk. 

ner-vous (nér/vus), a. [= F. nerveuz, < L. nervosus.] 
Sinewy or strong (as, ‘“They were swept before the mettled 
horses and nervous arms of their antagonists like chaff 
before the wind”: Cooper’s “Spy,” vii.); hence, vigorous or 
forcible, as language, writings, literary style, etc.; also, 
having or containing nerves of sensation, etc.; of or pertain- 
ing to the nerves; affecting the nerves, as diseases; also, 
suffering from, characterized by, or proceeding from dis- 
ordered nerves (as, a nervous patient; a nervous condition; 
a nervous twitching); highly excitable; unnaturally or 
acutely uneasy or apprehensive; characterized by or attended 
with acute uneasiness or apprehension (as, ‘‘A time of ner- 
vous suspense it was both to Cecilius and the youth who 
befriended him”: J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xx.).— 
nervous system, in anat. and zodl., the system of nerves 
and nerve-centers in an animal, or a particular part of this 
system: as, the central or cerebrospinal nervous system (the 
brain and spinal cord); the peripheral nervous system (the 
system of nerves and ganglia derived from the central 
system, comprising the cranial nerves, the spinal nerves, the 
various sense-organs, etc.); the sympathetic nervous system 
(the system of nerves and ganglia which supply the walls of 
the vascular system and the various viscera and glands). 
—ner’vous-ly, adv. —ner/vous-ness, 7. 

ner-vure (nér/viir), n. [F., < L. nervus, E. nerve.] In bot., 
a nerve or vein of a leaf; in entom., one of the tubes or tubular 
thickenings which ramify in an insect’s wing (see cut in 
next column). 

nerv-y (nér/vi), a. Sinewy, strong, or vigorous; also, having 
or showing nerve or courage; requiring nerve (as, a nervy 
undertaking); also, audacious or impudently bold (slang); 
also, nervous, highly excitable, or acutely uneasy or appre- 
hensive (colloq.). 
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-ness. 


nestle 


nes-cient (nesh/ient), a. [L. nesciens (nescient-), ppr. of 
nescire, not 
to know, a ae 
ne, not, 4 
scire, know.] XM 
Not knowing; 
ignorant. — 
nes/cience, 7. 
nesh (nesh), a. 
[AS. hnesce.] 
Soft, tender, 
or succulent; 
also, delicate 
or weakly; 
also, poor- 
spirited; ef- 
feminate; also, 
dainty or 
squeamish. 
[Now prov. ] 
ness (nes), 7. 
[AS. ns = Nervures of Wings in Insects. — a, cockchafer; 0, ear- 
Icel. nes, head- wig; c, dragon-fly; d, butterfly; e, fly (dipter). 
land; akin to E. nose.| A headland; a promontory; a 
cape: as, “Over headland, ness, and voe — The Coastwise 
Lights of England watch the ships of England go!’ (Kip- 
ling’s “Coastwise Lights’). [Archaic, proy., or in place- 
names. | 
LAS. -nes, -ness, -nis, -nys.] A suffix used to form, 
from adjectives and participles, nouns denoting quality or 
state, also often, by extension, something exemplifying a 
quality or state, as in darkness, goodness, kindness, obliging- 
ness, preparedness. 


nest (nest), n.. [AS. nest = D. and G. nest, nest; akin to L. 


nidus, nest, Skt. nida, resting-place, nest.] A structure 
formed or a place used by a bird for incubation and the 
rearing of its young; a place used by insects, fishes, turtles, 
rabbits, or the like, for depositing their eggs or young; in 
general, a place of habitation or retirement; esp., a snug 
abode, retreat, or resting-place (as, ‘Labourers’ homes . 

At random scatter’d, each a nest in bloom,” Tennyson’s 
“‘Aylmer’s Field,” 150; to make a nest of pillows); an abode 
or haunt of evil or obnoxious persons (as, a robbers’ nest); 
a place where something bad is fostered or flourishes (as, a 
nest of vice or crime); also, the occupants or frequenters of a 
nest; a number of birds or other animals inhabiting one nest; 
a number of persons, esp. evil or obnoxious persons, dwelling 
or consorting together (as, ‘‘when we observe with our own 
eyes such a nest of traitors here assembled”: Scott’s “‘Castle 
Dangerous,” viii.); also, an assemblage of things lying or 
set close together (as, a nest of bushes; a nest of little streets); 
also, a set or series of boxes, baskets, bowls, trays, or other 
articles, of such size and shape that the smaller fit within 
the larger; a number of hollow articles arranged to rest one 
within another, as to save space (as, a nest of paper drinking 
cups); in geol., an isolated mass of ore or mineral in a rock. — 
nest, v. I. intr. To build or have a nest; settle or lodge 
in or as in a nest; also, to search for nests (as, ‘‘This is dull 
work for a bairn. Let’s go nesting”: Stevenson’s “Master 
of Ballantrae,” vi.). II. tr. To settle or place in or asina 
nest; provide with a nest; also, to fit or place, one within 
another, to form a nest, as boxes, cups, or other articles. 
—nest/=egg, n. An egg (natural or artificial) left in a nest 
to induce a hen to continue laying eggs there; fig., some- 
thing laid up as the beginning of a fund or accumulation 
or as a reserve. —nest/er, n. 


nes-tle (nes/l), v.; -tled, -iling. [AS. nestlian, < nest, E. 


nest.| I. intr. To make or have a nest; also, to lie close 
and snug, like a bird in a nest; snuggle or cuddle; lie in a 
sheltered or pleasant situation (as, “Even now . . . nestles 
the little city in the angle of the two rivers”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” v. 3). I. ér. To provide with or settle 
in a nest, as birds; also, to settle or ensconce snugly (as, “a 
litter of well-grown black puppies, comfortably nestled 
among some buffalo robes”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” 
ix.); put or press confidingly or affectionately (as, to nestle 
one’s hand into that of another; to nestle one’s head against a 
person’s breast).—nes/tler, n. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


Ii All, ask, I move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou 
Glect, agony, intd, Qnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ‘ Ae Danie cane 


out; (lightened) aviar 
ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thi : uf 


; FH, then; y, you; 


nestling 


a é ns ° ° 
porter vase ling), m. A young bird in the nest; hence, a 
Nes-tor (nes/tor), nm. [From Nestor, king of Pylus 
counselor of the Greeks before Troy.} The Bidestand aa 
man of a company or body; a wise old man: as, ‘“We were 
summoned to the lodge of an old man, in good truth the 
Nestor of his tribe” (Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xi.). 
Nes-to-ri-an (nos-t6! ri-an), n. One of a sect of Christians, 
followers of Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople (428-431), 
‘who denied the hypostatic union and maintained the exist- 
ence of two distinct persons in Christ; also, one of a modern 
remnant of this sect in northwestern Persia and adjoining 
regions. —Nes-to/ri-an-ism, 7. 
net! (net), mn. [AS. net = D. net = G. netz = Icel. net = 
Goth. nati, net.] A bag or other contrivance of strong 
thread or cord wrought into an open, meshed fabric, for 
catching fish, birds, or other animals; fig., anything serving 
to catch or insnare (as, “I find more bitter than death the 
woman, whose heart is snares and nets”: Eccl. vii. 26); 
also, a piece of meshed fabric for any purpose (as, a mosquito- 
net; a tennis-net; a hair-net); also, a lace-like fabric or 
material with uniform meshes, used for garments, millinery, 
trimming, etc., or forming the ground of many kinds of 
lace; also, any network or reticulated system of filaments, 
lines, veins, or the like.—net!, v.; netied, netting. I. tr. 
To take with a net (as, to net fish, birds, or butterflies); fig., 
to catch or insnare; also, to set or use nets in (a river, etc.), 
as for fish; also, to cover, screen, or inclose with a net or 
netting; cover with a network of lines, veins, or the like; 
also, to make with meshes in the manner of network (as, 
“She now produced . . . some little wooden instruments 
. . . and proceeded to knit, or net, an article which ultimately 
took the shape of a silk purse’: Hawthorne’s ‘“Blithedale 


Aaa v.). U0. intr. To make network or netted arti- 
cles. 
net? (net). [F. net, clean, clear: see neat?.] Ina. Cleanf; 


hence, pure or unadulterated (now rare); also, exclusive of 
deductions made, as for charges, expenses, loss, discount, 
etc., or not subject to deductions (as, neé profits; net prices: 
cf. gross); sold at net prices (as, a net book). I.n. Net 
income, profits, or the like.—met?, v. t.; netted, netting. 
To gain or yield as clear profit: as, to nef a thousand dollars 
by a sale; the sale netted him a thousand dollars. 

neth-er (nerH’ér), a. [AS. nithera, neothera (= D. neder = 
G. nieder), < nither, adv., downward, down, a compar. form 
akin to neothan, below (see beneath), also to Skt. ni, down. ] 
Lower or under, as in position (opposed to upper: as, “His 
nether lip quivered,” Smollett’s “(Humphry Clinker,” July 
10; “He... wore... dark cotton stockings on his 
nether limbs,” Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xxxvii.); of places, 
situated at a lower level, or nearer the sea-level (as, ““Nether 
Germany was entitled to the same privileges as Upper 
Germany”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 4); also, lying, 
or conceived as lying, beneath the earth’s surface (as, the 
nether world, the lower world of the ancients, see under 
lower?, a.); infernal (as, the nether regions); also, lying 
beneath the heavens, or sometimes, as conceived, beneath 
the celestial heaven (as, this nether world or sphere, the 
earth); earthly, or done on earth (as, “This shows you are 
above, You justicers, that these our nether crimes So speedily 
can venge!” Shakspere’s “King Lear,” iv. 2. 79).—nether 
millstone, the lower of a pair of millstones in a mill for 
grinding grain, etc.: often taken as a type of great hardness, 
in expressions (such as ‘a heart as hard as the nether mill- 
stone’) based on the Biblical use, “His heart is as firm as a 
stone; yea, as hard as a piece of the nether millstone” (Job, 
xli. 24). 

RR ender (nerH/ér-lan-dér), n. [D. Nederlander: 
cf. nether.) A native or inhabitant of the Netherlands (now 
Holland, but formerly including Flanders also). 

neth-er-more (nefH/ér-mor), a. compar. Lower. [Now 
rare.|—neth/er-most, a. superl. Lowest: as, “the nether- 
most abyss” (Milton’s “‘Paradise Lost,” ii. 956). p 

neth-er=stock (neru’ér-stok), n. A stocking. [Archaic.] 
neth-er-ward, neth-er-wards (nerH’ér-wird, -wirdz), adv. 
Downward. 


net-su-ke (net/sd-ka), n. [Jap.] In Japanese use, a small 
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of erepecce:- Deitch or other article worn suspended from the 
girdle. 
net-ted (net’ed), p. a. Caught in a net; also, covered or 
screened with a net (as, a netted window); covered with a 
network of lines, veins, or the like (as, the netted wings of a 
dragon-fly); reticulate; also, made with meshes in the 
manner of network (as, netted fabrics; a netted purse). 
net-ter (net/ér), n. One who nets; esp., one who uses a net. 
net-ting (net/ing), n. The act of one who nets; also, a net 
or netted fabric; any of various netted, meshed, or open- 
textured materials (as, mosquito-netting; wire netting). 
net-tle (net/l), n. [AS. netele = D. netel = G. nessel, 
nettle.] Any plant of the genus Urtica, comprising widely 
distributed herbs armed , 
with stinging hairs; also, 
any of various allied or 
similar plants.—net/tle, 
v. t.; -tled, -tling. To 
subject to the stinging 
of nettles; sting as a 
nettle does; fig., to irri- 
tate, provoke, or vex (as, 
“Not a little nettled at 
this arrogant remark, I 


told her... 7: Smol- 
lett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” June 26).— 


net/tle=rash, n. Urti- 
caria.—net/tle-some 
(-sum), a. Easily net- 
tled or irritated.—net/- 
tle=tree, ». An ulma- 
ceous tree, Celtis aus- 
tralis, of Europe and 
Asia, bearing a sweet, ” 


cherry-like fruit (also 
1 . Upper Part of Fruiting Stem of Nettle 
called lotus tree) ? also, Urtica dioica). — a, male flower; }, female 


some allied species, as flower; c, a stinging hair, taken from the 
C. occidentalis, the Amer- 14! highly magnified. 

ican hackberry; also, any of certain Australian trees of 
the urticaceous genus Urticastrum. 

net-work (net/wérk), m. Work or a piece of work having 
the texture of a net (as, “‘a grate of network of brass,” Ex. 
xxvii. 4; a network of ropes); a netting or net; any net-like 
combination of filaments, lines, veins, passages, or the like 
(as, a network of fibers; a network of vines; “a complete 
labyrinth, or net-work, of subterranean corridors,” Wise- 
man’s “Fabiola,” ii. 2); a reticulated system of parts; fig., 
a tissue (as, a network of reasoning; ‘Their law is a network 
of fictions,’ Emerson’s ‘English Traits,” v.). 

Neuf-cha-tel (né-shi-tel) cheese. [From Neufchdtel-en- 
Bray, town in northern France.] A soft, white variety of 
cheese made from milk with or without the cream. 

neu-ral (ni/ral), a. [Gr. vedpov, sinew, tendon, nerve: see 
nerve.| Of or pertaining to a nerve or the nervous system; 
also, noting, pertaining to, or situated on that side of the 
body on which the brain and spinal cord lie (cf. hemal); 
dorsal.—neural arch, in anat., the arch on the dorsal side 
of a vertebra.—neural canal, in anat., the canal formed by 
the vertebral foramina, inclosing and protecting the spinal 
cord.—neural spine, in anat., a process on the dorsal side 
of a vertebra. 

new-ral-gia (nij-ral/jid), n. [NL., < Gr. veipoy, nerve, + 
&\yos, pain.] In pathol., pain, usually sharp and paroxys- 
mal, along the course of a nerve.—neu-ral’gic, a. 

neu-ras-the-ni-a (nii-ras-thé/ni-4), n. [NL., < Gr. vevpov, 
nerve, + dofévera, weakness: see asthenia.] In pathol., 
nervous debi.ity or exhaustion, as from overwork or prolonged 
mental strain.—meu-ras-then/ic (-then/ik). I. a. Per- 
taining to or suffering from neurasthenia. II.n. A person 
suffering from neurasthenia.—neu-ras-then/i-cal-ly, adv. 

neu-ra-tion (ni-ra/shon), 7. [Gr. vetpov, nerve.] Nervation. 

neu-rec-to-my (nii-rek/td-mi), n. [Gr. vetpov, nerve, + é&, 
out of, + -roula, E.-tomy.] In surg., the excision of a nerve 
or part of a nerve. 

neu-ri-lem-ma (ni-ri-lem/4), n. [NL., < Gr. vevpor, 
nerve, + déupa, husk, skin.] In anat., the delicate mem- 


knob or button, usually ornamental, with holes for the cord| branous sheath of a nerve-fiber. 


a 
(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, ¢ as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 


t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


neurility 

new-ril-i-ty (ni-ril/i-ti), n. [= F. neurilité, < Gr. veipor, 

nerve.| The characteristic property of nerves, of conducting 
stimuli. 

new-ri-tis (ni-ri/tis), n. [NL., < Gr. veipov, nerve.]_ qn 
pathol., inflammation of a nerve or nerves.—neu-rit’ic 
(-rit/ik), a. ; 
neuro-. Form of Gr. vedpoy, sinew, tendon, nerve, used in 
combination. 
neu-ro-blast (ni/ro-blast), m. [See neuro- and -blast.] 
In embryol., one of the cells in the embryonic brain and spinal 
cord of vertebrates, which are said to give rise to nerve-cells. 
neu-rog-li-a (nij-rog/li-d), n. [NL., < Gr. vetpov, nerve, 
+ ydla, glue.] In anat., the delicate connective tissue 
which supports and binds together the essential elements of 
nervous tissue, esp. in the central nervous system.—neu- 
rog/li-ar (-dr), a. 
neu-rol-o-gy {nii-rol’d-ji), n. [See newro- and -logy.] ‘The 
science of the nerves or the nervous system. —neu-ro-log-i- 
cal (ni-r6-loj/i-kal), a.—neu-rol’o-gist, n. 

meu-rone, neu-ron (nii/ron, -ron), n. [Gr. vetpor, nerve.] 
In anat., one of the structural elements of the nervous system, 
consisting of a nerve-cell with all its processes. -neu-ron-ic 
(ni-ron/ik), a. 

neu-ro-path (ni/rd-path), n. [See neuropathy.] A person 
subject to or affected with nervous disease.—neu-ro- 
path/ic, a. Of or pertaining to neuropathy.—neu-ro- 
path/i-cal-ly, adv.—neu-rop-a-thist (ni-rop/a-thist), n. 
One versed in the subject of neuropathy. 

neu-ro-pa-thol-o-gy (nii’13-pa-thol/d-ji), n. [See neuro-.] 
The pathology of the nervous system. 

neu-rop-a-thy (ni-rop/a-thi), n. [See neuro- and -pathy.] 
Disease of the nervous system. 

neu-rop-ter (ni-rop/tér), n. [NL. Neuroptera, pl., < Gr. 
vevpov, nerve, + mrepdv, wing.| Any of the Neuroptera, 
an order of insects, including the ant-lions and lacewings, 
characterized by two pairs of membranous wings with net- 
like nervation.—neu-rop/ter-an, a. and n.—neu-rop/ter- 
ous, a. Belonging to the Neuroptera. 

neu-ro-sis (nii-rd/sis), n.; pl. -roses (-rd/séz). [NL., < Gr. 
vevpov, nerve.| In pathol., a nervous affection or disease, 
esp. one without apparent organic change; in psychol., the 
action of a nerve, esp. as corresponding to a mental process, 
or psychosis.—neu-rot/ic (-rot/ik). I. a. Pertaining to 
the nerves or to nervous disease; also, suffering from or 
subject to neurosis. If. n. A drug which acts upon the 
nerves; also, a neurotic person.—neu-rot/i-cism (-i-sizm), n. 

neu-rot-o-my (ni-rot/d-mi), m. [See neuro- and -tomy.] 
Surgical cutting of a nerve, as to relieve neuralgia.—neu- 
rot/o-mist, 7. 

Neus-tri-an (niis/tri-an), a. [LL. Neusiria; from Teut.] 
Of or pertaining to Neustria, the western kingdom of the 
Franks. Cf. Austrasian. 

neu-ter (ni/tér). [L. neuter, < ne, not, + uter, either.] 
I. a. Being neither the one thing nor the other (as, things 
good, bad, and neuter); also, taking no part with either 
side, or neutral; in gram., neither masculine nor feminine 
(as, the neuter gender; the neuter pronoun ‘it’); also, 
neither active (transitive) nor passive, as a verb; intransitive; 
in bot., having neither stamens nor pistils; asexual; in entom., 
having imperfectly developed sexual organs, as the workers 
among bees and ants. IL m. A neutral; in gram., the 
neuter gender, or a word or word-form of that gender; also, 
a neuter verb; in entom., a neuter insect.—neu/ter=pas’sive, 
In gram.: I. a. Having both a neuter (intransitive) and a 
pee character: applied to certain verbs or verb-forms in 
oreign languages, and also to such uses of verbs in English 
as are exemplified in cuts in ‘the bread cuts easily,’ that is, 
is cut, or admits of being cut, easily, and in sell in ‘these 
goods sell at higher prices.” In. A neuter-passive verb 
verb-form, or use. ‘ 

neu-tral (ni/tral). [L. neutralis, < neuter: see neuter. | 
I, a, Neuter in character or relations; of neither of two 
specified or implied kinds, classes, etc.; also, taking no 
part with either side in a controversy or war, or belonging 
to a party or nation that refrains from taking part; also, of 
no particular kind, color, characteristics, etc.; indefinite; 
in bot. and entom., neuter; in chem., neither acid nor alkaline 
(or basic); in elect., neither positive nor negative. In. A 
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person or a nation that remains neutral; a citizen or a vessel 
of a neutral nation.—new/tral-ism, n. The maintaining 
or the advocating of a neutral attitude or policy.—neu/tral- 
ist, n.—neu-tral-i-ty (ni-tral/iti), n. ‘The state of being 
neutral; esp., the state or fact of taking no part with 
either side in a controversy; the attitude or policy of a 
nation which does not take part directly or indirectly in a 
war between other nations; neutral character or status, as 
of a place, during a war (as, the neutrality of a port).— 
neu’tral-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make neutral; 
declare neutral, as in time of war, or invest with neutrality; 
render ineffective, or counteract; in chem., to render neutral; 
render inert the peculiar properties of; in elect., to render 
electrically inert.—neu/tral-i-za/tion (-i-za/shgn), ”.— 
neu’tral-iz-er (-i-zér), n.—neu’tral-ly, adv. _ 

neu-tro-dyne (ni/tro-din), n. [L. neuter, neither, + Gr. 
dévajus, power.] A type of radio amplifying or receiving 
apparatus in which regeneration, due to the coupling ca- 
pacity of the vacuum-tubes or other coupling capacity, is 
eliminated by neutralization of this coupling capacity with 
auxiliary or added capacity: a term applied esp. to tuned 
radio-frequency amplifiers or receivers. [Proprietary 
name. 

né-vé a n. [F.. < L. nix (niv-), snow.] Granular 
snow accumulated on high mountains and subsequently 
compacted into glacial ice; firn; also, a field of such snow. 

nev-er (nev/ér), adv. [AS. n&fre, < ne, not, + &fre, E. ever.] 
Not ever, or at no time (as, better late than never; a never- 
failing solace); also, in no case, or under no circumstances 
(as, ‘““He would never else cross me thus’’: Shakspere’s ‘““Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” v. 5. 40); hence (with emphatic force, 
in various idiomatic expressions), not at all, absolutely not, 
or not even (as, never mind what they say; he said never a 
word; never a man returned); to no extent or degree (fol- 
lowed by the with a comparative: as, for all our efforts, 
success is never the nearer; never the wiser: cf. neverthe- 
less).—mever so, not even so (much, etc.); also, never to 
such an extent or degree, or no matter how (as, ‘“‘which will 
not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming never so 
wisely”: Ps. lviii. 5). 

nev-er-more (nev/ér-m6r’), adv. 
future time. 

nev-er-the-less (nev/ér-rHe-les’), adv. or conj. None the less; 
notwithstanding; however: as, you will find this to be true, 
nevertheless; ‘Lazarus is dead .. . nevertheless let us go 
unto him” (John, xi. 15). 

new (ni), a. [AS. niwe, néowe, = D. nieww = G. neu 
Icel. nyr = Goth. niujis, new; akin to L. novus, Gr. véos, 
Skt. nava, new.] Of recent origin or production, or having 
but lately come or been brought into being (as, a new bud or 
shoot; new potatoes; a new book, photograph, coat, or 
building; a mew theory or invention); only lately arisen, 
produced, made, or devised; not long or not before existent; 
also, of a kind now existing or appearing for the first time (as, 
a story whose plot is decidedly new; ‘There is no new thing 
under the sun. Is there any thing whereof it may be said, 
See, this is new? it hath been already of old time,” Eccl. 
i. 9, 10); different in character from anything precedihg; 
novel; also, having but lately or but now come into knowl- 
edge (as, a new chemical element; a new species of animal; 
a new anecdote of Lincoln); only lately or only now seen, 
encountered, experienced, or used for the first time (as, new 
scenes; a new sensation; a new path, method, or recipe); 
unfamiliar or strange (fo: as, ideas or ways new to us); 
also, having but lately come to a place or position or to notice 
or prominence (as, a new minister or president; a new 
favorite; a new popular hero); having but recently come, 
and hence not yet accustomed (fo: as, men néw to such 
work); also, coming or occurring afresh, or further or addi- 
tional (as, new gains or successes; new efforts; new resist- 
ance); also, fresh or unused (as, take a new sheet of paper; 
a new copy of a book); unimpaired by, or free trom the 
effects of, use, time, decay, etc. (as, “This plumage. . . 
wears a splendour ever new’’: Cowper’s “On Mrs. Montagu’s 
Feather-Hangings,” 19); different and better, physically or 
morally, through some process of change (as, the voyage 
made a new man of him; under the wholesome discipline he 
became a new man; to vow to lead a new life); also, other 


Never again; never at any 


es eee 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, her; 


pin, pine; not, note, méve, 


nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


elect, agony, into, Unite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actgr, natgre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


new 


than the former or old (as, to republish a story under a new 
name; to enter upon a new era; “The old order changeth 
yielding place to new,” Tennyson’s “Passing of Arthur % 
ae ere the later or latest of two or more things 

same kind, or of two or more stages of a thing (as, the 
New Testament, see testament; the New World, see world; 
New England, New York, New Jersey, New Orleans; New 
Greek, New Latin, see the nouns).—New Church. Same 
as New Jerusalem Church (see below).—New Jerusalem, 
the heavenly city; the abode of God and his saints: with 
allusion to Rev. xxi. 2.—New Jerusalem Church, or 
Church of the New Jerusalem, the church or denomination 
composed of the followers of Emanuel Swedenborg. See 
Swedenborgian. —New Learning, the studies, esp. the study 
of the Greek language and literature, introduced into England 
in the 16th century, being the development in England of the 
Italian Renaissance; also, the doctrines of the English Ref- 
ormation.—New Lights, eccles., the members of any of 
various parties adhering to new doctrines, or forming bodies 
separate from others with which they were formerly asso- 
ciated, because of adherence to some new view of doctrine or 
duty. Cf. Old Lights, under old, a.—New Red Sandstone. 
See under sandstone.—New Style. See style, n.—New 
Thought, an optimistic system of doctrine and practice 
based on the general theory that through new thought, 
or the suggestion of favorable and beneficial ideas, all 
the circumstances of life, both physical and mental, may 
be regulated and controlled.—new year, New Year’s 
Day. See entry below.—new, adv. [AS. niwe.] Newly; 
recently or lately; freshly; anew or afresh: now chiefly 
in composition, as in new-born, new-create, new-found, 
new-furnished, new-laid, new-risen, and other similar words, 
mostly self-explanatory. 

new=born (nii/bérn), a. Recently or only just born (as, 
“Many a childing mother then, And new-born baby died”’: 
Southey’s “Battle of Blenheim,” viii.); also, born anew, or 
reborn. 

new=come (ni/kum). I. a. Newly or lately come or 
arrived: as, new-come settlers. II. mn. A new-comer. 
[Now rare.]—new’=com/er (-kum/ér), n. One who has 
newly come; a new arrival. 

new=cre-ate (ni/kré-at’), v. ¢.; -ated, -ating. To create 
anew: as, “The landscape Lay as if new-created in all the 
freshness of childhood” (Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” i. 2). 

new-el (nii’el), n. [OF. noel, novel (F. noyau), fruit-stone, 
kernel, newel, < LL. nucale, neut. of nucalis, of or like a 
nut, < L. nuzx (nuc-), nut.] A central pillar or upright from 
which the steps of a winding stair ? 
radiate; sometimes, a central open 
space within a winding stair (‘open 
newel,’ or ‘hollow newel’); also, a post 
at the head or foot of a stair, support- 
ing the hand-rail (also called newel-post). 

new-fan-gle (ni/fang’gl or nii/fang”gl). 
[ME. newefangel, < newe, new, + 
-fangel, < AS. fon (pp. fangen), take.] 
I.a. Newfangled. [Now prov.] IL n. 
A new thing or fashion; a novelty. 
[Now prov.]—new/fan/gled, a. [For 
newfangle.| Disposed to take up new 
things; fond of novelty; also, new- 
fashioned, or of a new kind (used de- 
preciatingly or humorously: as, “the 
newfangled doctrine of utility,” Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish,” xxxv.; “these 
new-fangled things they call lucifer 
matches,” Mark Twain’s “Tom Saw- 
yer,” xxxiii.). -new’fan/gled-ness, 7. ; 
new-fash-ioned (nii/fash’gnd), a. Of a new fashion; lately 
come into fashion. 

new=form (ni/férm’), v. é. To form anew; change to a new 
form. 

New-found-land (ni-found/land or nw/fund-land), n. [For 
Newfoundland dog.) One of a breed of large, shaggy dogs, 
orig. from the island of Newfoundland, noted for their saga- 
city, docility, swimming powers, etc.: as, “whistling to the 
lumbering Newfoundland, who came pitching tumultuously 
toward them” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” vii.). 


Newel. — Chateau of 
Blois, France. 
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Newtonian 

new-ish (ni/ish), a. Rather new. 

new=laid (ni/lad’), a. Newly laid, as eggs; fresh. 

new-ly (ni/li), adv. Recently, lately, or at a time only just 
past (as, a newly discovered star; a newly wedded couple; 
“The Duke of York is newly come from Ireland,” Shakspere’s 
“2 Henry VI.,” iv. 9. 24); freshly, or only just (as, a newly 
torn garment); also, anew or afresh (as, a newly repeated 
slander); also, in a new manner or form (as, “That sweet 
passion . . . the refyned mynd doth newly fashion Unto 
pone? forme”: Spenser’s ‘Hymne in Honour of Love,” 

2). 

new=made (nii/mad’), a. Newly, recently, or freshly made 
(as, a new-made peer; a new-made grave); also, made 
anew, or remade. 

new-mar-ket (ni/mar’ket), n. [From Newmarket, town 
in England.) A kind of card-game; also (orig. Newmarket 
coat), a man’s long, close-fitting outdoor coat, or a similar 
coat for women. 

new=mod-el (ni/mod/el), v. t.; -eled or -elled, -eling or -elling. 
To model anew; remodel; give a new form to: as, to new- 
model a house, an army, or a government; “To new-model 
opinion would be to new-model society” (Peacock’s “Night- 
mare Abbey,” ii.). 

new=mold, new=mould (ni/mild’), v.¢. To mold anew; 
remold. 

new=mown (nii/mon’), a. Newly or freshly mown: as, 
sae smells the new-mown hay” (Tennyson’s “The 
Owl”). 

new-ness (nii/nes), n. The state or fact of being new. 

news (niz), n. (Orig. pl., < new, a.] As pl., new things}; 
as sing., a new thing; also, as sing. (earlier pl.), tidings or 
intelligence of new or hitherto unknown things (as, “As cold 
waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country”: 
Prov. xxv. 25); often, intelligence of recent events as pub- 
lished in the newspapers; also, the newspapers, or a news- 
paper (now prov.).—news/boy, m. A boy who sells or 
delivers newspapers.—mews/=deal’/er, n. A dealer in 
newspapers and often magazines, etc.—news/=let/ter, 7. 
A letter circulated, orig. in manuscript, to communicate the 
news of the day: especially in vogue in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and being the precursor of the newspaper.— 
news’/mong’er (-mung’gér), m. One who gathers and 
retails news: as, “a knot of anxious newsmongers, each of 
whom departed . . . to carry the story home to his family” 
(Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” iv. 11); “Every 
rancorous knave ... may skulk behind the press of a 
newsmonger? (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June Dye 
—news/pa’per, n. A printed publication issued at regular 
intervals, usually daily or weekly, containing news, other 
matter of interest, advertisements, etc.—mews/print. I. a. 
Used or made to print newspapers on, as a particular kind 
or class of paper; also, of or pertaining to such paper (as, 
a newsprint shortage; newsprint prices). IL. n. News- 
print paper.—news/=stand, 7. A stand at which news- 
papers and often magazines, etc., are sold.—news’y!, a. 
Full of news, as on various subjects. [Colloq.]—news’y?, 7.; 
pl. newsies (-iz). A newsboy. [Colloq.] : 

newt (nit), n. [ME. newte, for ewte (an ewie being taken 
as a newte), < ———— 

AS. efete, E. = = 
eftt.|. Any of 
various small, 
tailed amphib- 
jans; anaquatic 
salamander; a 
triton. 

New-to-ni-an 
(nii-td/ni-an), 
a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or dis- ; 
covered or de- 2 
vised by Sir 
Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727), 
the English 
natural philos- : 
opher: as, the Newtonian law 
nian telescope. 


Crested Newt (Triton cristatus). 


of gravitation; the Newto- 
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neweworld 


new=-world (ni/wérld’), a. Of or pertaining to the new or 
modern world (as, “This new-world lore that takes account 
Of tangled star-dust”: Jean Ingelow’s “Honours,” i.); also, 
of or pertaining to the New World or western hemisphere. 
Cf. old-world. ; 

new year (ni yér). The year approaching or newly begun; 
also [caps.], the first day or days of a year (also commonly 
New Year’s).—New Year’s Day, the first day of the year; 
Jan. 1. Z 

next (nekst). [AS. néahst, néhst, niehst, superl. of néah, E. 
nigh.| 1.adv. In the place or position nearest or adjoining 
(as, the building standing next; to sit neat to a person); 
in the time immediately following or preceding (as, in the 
month neat after, or neat before); in the place in order, 
succession, rank, importance, etc., immediately after or 
(when expressly specified) before (as, in the chapter nezt 
following, or next preceding; Pennsylvania comes nezt 
to New York in population); often, in the next place in 
time or order, or immediately afterward (as, what shall we 
do next? who plays nezt?); also, on the first subsequent 
occasion (as, “when next we meet”: Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” vi. 439). IE. prep. Next or nearest to (as, the 
house nezt the church); next after (as, the grade neat the 
highest or best; “one neat himself in power,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 79).—next, a. [AS. néahsta, néhsta, 
nexta.| Nearest in place or position (as, the next town; the 
next room); also, nearest in relationship or kinship (as, 
“Their friends attend the hearse; the neat relations mourn,” 
Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Georgics,” iv. 374; neat of kin, see 
phrase below); closest, or most intimate (in ‘next friend’: 
see phrase below); also, immediately following in time (as, 
the next day; next month); coming directly after another 
of the same kind in time, or coming afterward and without 
any other intervening (as, the next time you come; his neat 
visit; in your nezt letter; a story to be continued in the nezt 
number of a magazine); immediately succeeding or (when 
expressly specified) preceding in order, succession, rank, 
importance, etc. (as, the neat chapter; the neat person in 
authority; the next page before); also, shortest or most 
direct, as a way or roadj.—next door to, in or at the house 
next to; hence, fig., very close to or all but (as, this is nezt 
door to a'crime; a thing next door to impossible).—next 
friend, nearest friend or relative; specif., in Jaw, a person 
who, as the nearest friend, acts, as in a suit at law, for the 
benefit of an infant or other person under legal disability. 
—next of kin, closest of kin; substantively, a person’s 
nearest blood-relative or blood-relatives; the blood-relatives 
of an intestate who are entitled to share in his estate.— 
next/ness, 7. 

nex-us (nek/sus), .; pl. nexus. [L., < mnectere, bind.] 
A tie or link; a means of connection; also, a connected series. 

Ni-ag-a-ra (ni-ag/a-ra), mn. [From Niagara Falls.] A 
cataract; a deluge: often fig. 

niaise-rie (nyaz-ré), n. [F., < niais, simple, foolish, orig. 
being a nestling: see eyas.] Ignorant or stupid simplicity; 
foolishness; silliness; an instance or example of silliness. 

nib! (nib), n. [Var. of neb.] A bill or beak, as of a bird; 
also, the point of a pen, or either of its divisions; a pen, for 
insertion into a penholder; also, the point of anything; 
any pointed extremity; also, either of the two short project- 
ing handles on the long shaft of a scythe.—nib}, v. t.; nibbed, 
mibbing. To furnish with a nib or point; mend or trim the 
nib of: as, to nib a quill pen; “The lawyer nibbed his pen, 
spread out his paper, and prepared to write” (Irving’s “Tales 
of a Traveler,” iv. 5). 

nib? (nib), n. (Cf. prov. Eng. nib, a bit, lump, or small 
piece or quantity, also E. nub and nubbin.] PI., the roasted 
and crushed seeds of the cacao; also, sing., a coffee-bean. 

nib-ble (nib’l), v.; -bled, -bling. [= LG. nibbeln, knibbeln.] 
I. tr. To bite off small bits of (a thing); eat by biting off 
small pieces; also, to bite (off, etc.) in small pieces. II. intr. 
To bite off small bits; eat or feed by biting off small pieces; 
bite slightly or gently (at: as, fishes nibble at bait); also, 
fig., to carp (at: as, “I saw the critics prepared to nibble 
at my letter,” Steele, in “Tatler,” 87); make trifling objec- 
tions; find fault.—nib/ble, n. The act or an instance of 
nibbling; also, a small morsel or bit.—nib/bler, n.—nib/- 
bling-ly, adv. 
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Ni-cene (ni/sén or ni-sén’), a. 


nicety 


nib-lick (nib/tik), n. [Origin obscure.] In golf, a club with 
a short, rounded, flat iron head whose face slopes greatly 
from the vertical, used to get the ball out of a bad lie. 

nibs (nibz), n. [Cf. nob?.] With a possessive pronoun, @ 
jocular title of respect for a person, as if in recognition of 
importance: as, how is his nibs, or his royal nibs? (Slang. ] 

nic-co-lite (nik/9-lit), mn. [NL. niccolum, nickel.] A 
mineral of a pale copper-red color and metallic luster, con- 
sisting essentially of nickel arsenide, and usually occurring 
massive. Also called copper-nickel. ‘ ; 

nice (nis), a.; compar. nicer, superl. nicest. [OF. nice, 
ignorant, simple, foolish, < L. nescius, not knowing, < ne, 
not, + scire, know.] Foolisht; also, wanton}; also, coyt, 
shyt, or reluctant} (as, “We'll not be nice: take hands”: 
Shakspere’s “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 219); also, ex- 
acting in requirements of taste, particular, or fastidious; 
dainty as to food (as, “This supposed alligator was very 
nice in his eating’: Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xlii.); care- 
fully neat as to dress, habits, etc.; refined as to manners, 
language, etc.; also, scrupulous as to principle, honor, or 
the moral aspect of things (as, “too nice for a statesman”: 
Goldsmith’s “Retaliation,” 38); also, having or showing 
delicate and accurate perception or discrimination (as, a 
mice observer; a nice ear for music; a nice sense of color; 
nice analysis or criticism); minute, fine, or subtle, as a 
distinction; sometimes, trivial; also, showing minute 
differences, or minutely accurate, as instruments; charac- 
terized by or requiring great accuracy or precision (as, nice 
workmanship or adjustment; a nice test or experiment); 
precise or exact; also, delicately skilful in manipulation or 
execution (as, a nice hand or touch); fig., delicately tactful 
(as, nice handling of a difficult matter); requiring tact or 
care, or delicate (as, “It’s a nice point to speak about .. . 
and I’m afraid o’ being wrong”: George Eliot’s ““Adam 
Bede,” li.); also, dainty or delicious, as food; hence, in 
general, pleasing, agreeable, or delightful (as, a nice face; 
a nice girl; a nice house, book, breeze, visit, or nap; ‘How 
mice it must be to be able to do such things!’ Howells’s 
“Chance Acquaintance,” i.); amiably pleasant, or kind (as, 
they are always nice to strangers; he was very nice about 
our mistake); pleasingly suitable or proper (as, “It wasn’t 
a nice song — for a parlor, anyway”: Mark Twain’s “Life 
on the Mississippi,” iii.).—nice/ly, adv. 

(LL. Nicenus.] Of or per- 
taining to Niczea, or Nice, an ancient city in Bithynia, Asia 
Minor. —Nicene Council, either of two general ecclesiastical 
councils which met at Nicza, the first in 325 to deal with the 
Arian heresy, the second in 787 to consider the question of 
images.—Nicene Creed, a formal statement of the chief 
tenets of Christian belief, adopted by the first Nicene Council; 
now, usually, a later creed of closely similar form referred 
to the Council of Constantinople (in 381) and hence some- 
times known as the ‘Niczno-Constantinopolitan Creed,’ 
received universally in the Eastern Church, and, with an 
addition introduced in the 6th century, accepted generally 
throughout western Christendom. 

nice-ness (nis/nes), m. The quality of being nice. 

ni-ce-ty (ni’se-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. nicete, < nice, E. 
nice.| Folly}, or a foolish action}; foolish or wanton con- 
duct; also, coynesst or shynessf; also, the quality of being 
nice (in various modern senses); fastidiousness, as of taste; 
delicate refinement, as of manners, etc.; scrupulosity (as, 
“For their honour, their nicely of honour, I could in other 
days have answered with my own”: Scott’s “Castle Dan- 
gerous,” xiv.); delicacy of perception or discrimination; 
minuteness; accuracy or precision; delicate skill in manipu- 
lation, handling, management, etc.; delicacy of character, 
as of something requiring care or tact (as, a matter of con-, 
siderable nicety); also, something nice; a refinement or 
elegance, as of manners or living (often in pl.); a delicate or 
fine point (as, “I had no leisure to heed the niceties of punc- 
tilio”: C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” xii.); a finedrawn dis- 
tinction, or subtlety (as, “niceties in doctrines”: Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 15); a dainty or delicacy for eating 
(obs. or archaic).—to a nicety, to precisely the point or 
degree required; to perfection; to a turn: as, “The cham- 


sas was iced to a nicety’”? (Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” 
Xxili.). 
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niche 


niche (nich),n. [F.niche,< It. nicchia.] A recess or hollow, 


as in a wall; esp., an ornamental recess in a wall, etc., as 
for a statue or other 


decorative object (as, 
“Just over the grave, 
in a niche of the wall, 
is a bust of Shakspeare”’: 
Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” 
Stratford-on-Avon); fig., 
a place or position suita- 
ble or appropriate for 
a person or thing.— 
niche, v. t.; niched, nich- 
amg. ‘Toplaceina niche. 
nick! (nik), m. [Origin 
uncertain.]| A notch, 
groove, or the like, cut 
into or existing in a 
thing (as, “It would be 
easy enough, by the aid 
of the nicks in the stone 
ee to climb over the 

rick wall”: George 
Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” 
vi.); specif., a small 
groove on one side of 


the shank of a printing- ey. 4 = ANTM Sey 
Py Ae Sat HN Sy 
type, serving as a Aim. *% is SE é 


1 i Niche. — G we i 
Fede eit dtifcrene Cathedral ances uate century 
types; also, a notch cut as a means of keeping a score or 
account (as, “‘That’s another nick in the score”: Kipling’s 
“Light That Failed,” iii.); hence, reckoning} or accountt 
(as, “He loved her out of all nick”’: Shakspere’s ‘“Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” iv. 2. 76); also, a hollow place produced 
in an edge or surface, as of a dish, by breaking; also, a gap, 
as between hills; also, the act or an act of nicking or cutting 
into a thing; also, the precise moment or time of some 
occurrence (as, “In the nick of being surprised, the lovers 

. escape at a trap-door”: Steele, in “Guardian,” 82); 
the exact moment or point of time which accords with the 
necessities of the case, or the critical moment (as, “I never 
could have found him in a sweeter temper for my purpose 
. . . I’m just come in the nick!” Sheridan’s “Rivals,” iv. 3; 
“in the very nick of time,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
April 30); a critical moment or point (as, “Here was a man 
in an interesting nick of life’: Stevenson’s “Travels with a 
Donkey,” iii. 3); also, the exact point or mark aimed att; 
also, in the game of hazard, a winning throw following the 
calling of a main, being the same as the main, or 11 if the 
main is 7, or 12 if the main is 6 or 8.—nick!,v.¢. To makea 
nick or nicks in; notch; also, to record by means of a notch 
or notches; also, to cut into or through; cut short or abridge; 
mark out by cutting; also, to make an incision at the root of 
(a horse’s tail) to cause him to carry it higher; cut (a horse) 
thus; also, to hit, guess, catch, etc., exactly; capture or 
arrest (slang, Eng.: as, “He has come to get off his accom- 
plice, and now we’ve just nicked them both,” Marryat’s 
‘Japhet,” lvii.); also, in the game of hazard, to throw a 
nick of (the main); also, to trick, cheat, or defraud (obs. or 
rare: as, “the . . . adventurer, who nicked you out of your 
money,” Scott’s “Rob Roy,” aul.) 

Nick? (nik), n. [Appar. for Nicholas, proper name.] The 
devil: usually old Nick. i 
nick-el (nik’el), n. [Sw. nickel, abbr. of kopparnickel, G. 
kupfernickel, niccolite, said to mean ‘copper demon,’ as 
looking like copper but yielding none.] Chem. sym., Ni; 
at. wt., 58.68; sp. gr., 8.9. A hard, silvery-white, ductile 
and malleable metallic element, allied to iron and cobalt, 
not readily oxidized, and much used in the arts, in making 
alloys, etc.; also, a coin composed of or containing nickel, 
now a five-cent piece (colloq., U. S.).—nick’el, v. ¢.; -eled or 
-elled, -eling or -elling. To cover or coat with nickel. — 
nick-eleic (nik/el-ik or ni-kel/ik), a. Of or containing nickel. 
See nickelous.—nick-el-if/er-ous (-e-liffe-rus), a. [See 
-ferous.| Containing or yielding nickel. —nick-el-o/de-on 
(-e-15/dé-on), n. [Cf. odeum.] A place of amusement, with 
moving-picture exhibitions or the like, to which the price of 
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nidulant 


admission is a nickel, or five cents. [U.S.]—nick/el-ous, a. 
Containing nickel (in larger proportion than a corresponding 
nickelic compound). 

nick-er! (nik/ér), m. One who or that which nicks. 

nick-er? (nik/ér), v. 7. [Imit.] To neigh (as, “mounted on 
nags that nicker at the clash of the sword”: Scott’s ““Mon- 
astery,” xxxili.); also, to laugh; snicker. [Chiefly prov.] 
—nick/er?, n. A neigh; also, a laugh; a snicker. [Prov.] 

nick-er3, nick-er=tree (nik/ér, -tré), n. [Origin uncertain. | 
The bonduc.—nick’er=nut, n. The seed of the bonduc. 
See bonduc. 

nick-nack (nik/nak), etc. See knickknack, etc. 

nick-name (nik’/nim), n. [ME. nekename, for ekename 
(an ekename being taken as a nekename): cf. eke1.] A 
name added to or substituted for the proper name of a person 
place, etc., as in ridicule or familiarity (as, ““As he [a doctor 
wanted that deep magisterial voice which gives authority 
to a prescription... he... got the nick-name of the 
Squeaking Doctor’’: Steele, in “Tatler,” 226); also, a famil- 
iar form of a proper name, as Jim for James.—nick/name, 
v. t.; -named, -naming. To call by an incorrect or improper 
name, or misname (as, ‘“‘with no great care for what is nick- 
named glory’: Byron’s “Don Juan,” xv. 19); also, to give a 
nickname to, or call by a specified nickname (as, the Duke of 
Wellington was enn Oied. ‘Old Nosey’). 

ni-co-tian (ni-kd/shian). [From J. Nicot, French ambassador 
to Portugal, who sent tobacco to France about 1560.] I. n. 
Tobaccot; also, a tobacco-smoker (rare: as, “Tt isn’t for me 
to throw stones . . . who have been a Nicotian a good deal 
more than half my days,” Holmes’s ‘“‘Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table,” v.). IL. a. Pertaining to tobacco or tobacco- 
smoking. 

nic-o-tine (nik’d-tin or -tén), n. [F., < Nicot: see nico- 
tian.) A highly poisonous alkaloid forming the active 
principle of tobacco, from which it is obtained in the form of a 
colorless, or nearly colorless, oily, acrid liquid.—nic/o- 
tin-ism, n. A diseased condition due to excessive use of 
tobacco. —nic/o-tin-ize, v. ¢.; -ized, -izing. To impregnate 
or affect with nicotine. 

nic-tate (nik/tat), v. 7.; -tated, -tating. [L. nictatus, pp. of 
nictare, wink.] To wink; nictitate.—nic-ta/tion Ctal- 
shgn), n. 

nic-ti-tate (nik’ti-tat), v. 7.; -tated, -tating. [ML. nictitatus, 
pp. of nictitare, freq. of L. nictare: see nictate.] To wink. 
—nictitating membrane, in zoél., a thin membrane, or 
inner or third eyelid, present in many animals, capable of 
being drawn across the eyeball, as for protection. —nic-ti- 
ta/tion (-ta’shon), n. 

nid-a-men-tal (nid-a-men’tal), a. 
terials for a nest, nest, < 
nidus, nest.] In zodl., per- 
taining to or forming a cov- 
ering or protection for an egg 
or eggs. 

nide (nid), . [L. nidus, 
nest.] A nest or brood, esp. 
of pheasants. [Archaic or 
prov. Eng.] 

nid-er-ing, nid-der-ing 
(nid’ér-ing). 


[L. nidamentum, ma- 


Nidamental Capsule of the Com- 
[Erron. form mon Whelk (Buco undatum), on 


of nithing. | I. n. A cow- 22 oyster-shell. — a, b, young whelks. 
ardly or base person. [Archaic.] I¥.a. Cowardly; base. 
(Archaic. ] 

nidge (nij), v. t.; J 
nid-i-fi-cate (nid/i-fi-kat), v. 7.; -cated, 


nidged, nidging. Same as nig. 

-cating. [L. nidifi- 
catus, pp. of nidificare, < nidus, nest, + facere, make.] 
To build a nest.—nid/i-fi-ca/tion (-ka/shgn), n. The 
process or the manner of building a nest. 

nid-i-fy (nid/i-fi), v. 7.;_-fied, -fying. [F. nidifier, < L. 
nidificare: see nidificate.] To build a nest; nidificate. 
nid-nod (nid/nod), »v. 7. or t.; -nodded, -nodding. [Varied 
redupl. of nod.] To nod repeatedly; keep nodding: as, 
“Lady K. nid-nodded her head” (Hood’s “Miss Kilman- 
segg,” 1108). 

nid-u-lant (nid/i-lant), a. [L. nidulans (-ant-), ppr. of 
nidulari, build a nest, < nidus, nest.] In bot., lying free, 
or partially embedded, in a nest-like receptacle, as sporangia; 
also, lying loose in a pulp, as seeds. 
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nidus 


ni-dus (ni/dus), n.; pl. niduses or nidi (-di). [L.: see nest. | 
A nest, esp. one in which insects, etc., deposit their eggs; 
hence, a place or source of origin or development. | 
niece ines), n. [OF. niece (F. niece), < ML. neptia, for L. 
neptis, granddaughter, niece, akin to nepos, grandson, 
nephew: see nephew.] A granddaughtert, or a more remote 
female descendant}; also, a daughter of one’s brother or 
sister, or (loosely) of one’s husband’s or wife’s brother or 
sister; also, in euphemistic use, an illegitimate daughter of an 
ecclesiastic. 
ni-el-list (ni-el/ist), m. A worker in niello. ; 
ni-el-lo (ni-el’5), n.; pl. niellos (-6z), It. nielli_(-é). eles 
< L. nigellus, blackish, dim. of niger, black.] A black 
metallic composition, consisting of silver, copper, lead, and 
sulphur, with which an incised design or ground on metal 
is filled in to produce _yf§ ‘Weg Ar Se 
an ornamental effect; y SAM Sy SANs 
wy, ay I Ni C's) 


ornamental work so 
of such work. ESL YER 


produced; a specimen 
nieve (név), n. [ME. fg: oe 


meve, nefe, from 
Scand.: cf. Icel. hnefi, 
fist.] A closed hand; 
a fist: as, “The cudgel 
in my nieve did shake” 
(Burns’s “Address to 
the Deil,” 43). [Ar- 
chaic or Sc. and prov. 
Eng. ] 

nif-ty (nif’ti). [Origin 
obscure.] I.a. Smart; 
stylish; fine. [Slang, & 
U.S.J In. Asmart 5@ 
or clever remark. § 
[Slang, orig. theatrical, 
U Si 


nig (nig), v. t.; nigged, 

nigging. [Cf. nick}.] 
To dress (stone) with 
a sharp-pointed ham- 
mer. 


mL = SS eG 
Niello, from top of snuff-box. 
nig-gard (nig/ird). [ME. nygard, negarde; origin obscure. | 

I. n. One excessively reluctant to give or spend; a parsi- 
monious or stingy person: as, “Little niggard! .. . re- 
fusing me a pecuniary request!”’ (C. Bronté’s ‘‘ Jane Eyre;”’ 
xxi.). II.a. Niggardly; stingy: as, “lands which a niggard 
nature had apparently condemned to perpetual poverty” 
(Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,”’ Introd., vi.).—nig’gard{, 
v. t. or 7. To treat or act in the manner of a niggard.— 
nig’/gard-ly, a. Like or befitting a niggard; parsimonious; 
stingy; often, meanly small or scanty (as, a niggardly sum 
or gift; a niggardly allowance).—nig’/gard-li-ness, n.— 
nig’gard-ly, adv. In the manner of a niggard; stingily. 
nig-ger (nig’ér), n. [F. négre, < Sp. negro, E. negro.] 
A negro (colloq. or vulgar, and commonly contemptuous); 
loosely, a member of any dark-skinned race.—nig’ger- 
head, n. An inferior kind of tobacco pressed in a twisted 
form; also, a dark-colored, rounded rock or boulder; also, 
téte-de-négre (cloth or color). 
nig-gle (nig/l), v. 7.; -gled, -gling. [Appar. from Scand.] 
To trifle; work ineffectively; work with excessive care for 
minor or petty details.—nig’gler, n.—nig/gling, p. a. 
Trifling; petty; also, finical; excessively elaborate. 
nigh (ni). [AS. néah, néh, = D. na = G. nahe = Icel. na- 
= Goth. nehw, nigh: cf. near and net.) I. adv. Near 
in space, time, or relation; also, nearly or almost (as, “nigh 
dead with feare,”’ Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” i. 3. 13; “I’ve 
been about horses nigh fifty year,’’? Whyte-Melville’s “Kater- 
felto,” x.). [Chiefly archaic or prov.] IL. prep. [Cf. 
note at near, prep.| Near to; near: as, “a bay nigh the 
northern termination of the lake” (Cooper’s “Last of the 
Mohicans,” xx.). [Chiefly archaic or prov.]—nigh, a. 
[AS. néah.] Being near; not distant; near in relationship; 
also, with reference to animals or vehicles, left or near; 
also, short or direct (as, “I kept the left bank, as being 
both the nigher and the safer road to Liege”: Scott’s “Quen- 
tin Durward,” xxxii.); also, parsimonious. [Chiefly archaic 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, néte, 


Glect, agOny, inté, nite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


nightingale 


or prov.]—nigh, ». i. or £. To draw nigh (to); approach. 
[Archaic.]—nigh’/=hand, adv. [Cf. near-hand.] Near at 
hand (as, “The shock made . . . woods and mountains all 
nigh hand resound”: Fairfax’s tr. Tasso’s “Jerusalem 
Delivered,” vi. 41); also, almost or nearly (as, “to nighhand 
kill one o’ my horses”: Lover’s “Handy Andy,” ix.). [Ar- 
chaic or prov. ] 
night (nit), n. [AS. niht, neaht, = D. and G. nacht = Icel. 
natt, nott, = Goth. nahts, night; akin to L. nox, Gr. v0é, 
Skt. nakta, night.] The interval of darkness between day 
and day; the time between sunset and sunrise; also, a 
particular interval of this kind as a point or unit of time, or on 
which something occurs, or which is assigned to a particular 
purpose, observance, etc. (as, the night before last; to travel 
three days and nights; the first night of a new play; a ser- 
vant’s night out); also, the darkness of night (as, to go out 
into the night); the dark; also, fig., a state or time of ob- 
scurity, ignorance, misfortune, depression, old age, death, 
etc. (as, the night of the dark ages; “The night of sorrow 
now is turn’d to day,” Shakspere’s “Venus and Adonis,” 
481; “Dido . . . clos’d her lids at last in endless night,” 
Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Aineid,” iv. 992); also, the time 
when darkness comes on, or nightfall (as, “the hour of 
night”: Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” ii. 260).—night 
letter. Seeletter?,n.—night/=blind/ness, n. Nyctalopia.— 
night/=bloom/ing ce/re-us. See cereus.—night/cap, n. 
A cap for the head, intended primarily to be worn in 
bed; also, an alcoholic drink taken before going to bed 
(collog.).—night/capped, a. Wearing a nightcap.—night/a 
dress, n. Dress or clothing for wearing in bed; commonly, 
a nightgown.—night/ed, a. Made dark as night (obs. or 
archaic: as, “Good Hamlet, cast thy ‘nighted colour off,” 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 2. 68); also, overtaken by night, 
or benighted (poetic).—night/fall, n. The coming of 
night; the time when the darkness of night falls upon the 
earth: as, ‘‘as evening declined to night-fall” (C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxviii.).—night/=glass, n. A_ telescope 
(usually binocular) constructed so as to concentrate as much 
light as possible, and thus adapted for use at night.—night/- 
gown, 7. A man’s or woman’s dressing-gown}; also, a loose 
gown, commonly of cotton, worn in bed by women or chil- 
dren; sometimes, a man’s nightshirt.—night/gowned, a. 
Wearing a night- 
gown. —night/= 
hawk, n. The Eu- 
ropean goatsucker 
or night-jar, Capri- 
mulgus europxeus; 
also, an allied Amer- 
ican bird of the 
genus Chordeiles, as 
C. virginianus, fly- 
ing chiefly by night; 
fig., one who is ha- 7 
bitually up orprowl- 
ing about at night 
(colloq.); specif., a 
night cabman.— 
night/=her’on, n. Any of certain herons of crepuscular 
or somewhat nocturnal 
habits, of the genus Nyc- 
ticorax and allied genera, 
as Nycticorax nycticorax, 
the common old-world “ye 
species, or N. nycticorax PES 
nevius, a common va- 
riety of the U. S. — | 
night-in-gale! (ni/ting- 4% 
gal or ni/tin-), n. [AS. x 
nihtegale = D. nachtegaal ~ 
= G. nachtigall, lit. ‘night 
singer’ (cf. AS. galan, 
sing).] Asmall old-world 
migratory bird of the 
genus Daulias, esp. D. 
luscinia, of Europe, noted 
for the melodious song 
of the male heard chiefly 


Night-hawk (Chordeiles virginianus). 


“a 


Night-heron (Nycticorax nycticorax). 


out; (lightened) avigry, 
tH, then; y, you; 


nightingale 


at night during the breeding season (an ib- 
uted by poets to the fe- 7 ee 
male bird: as, ‘The sol- 
emn nightingale .. . all 
night tuned her soft lays,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
vii. 435; “All about us 
peal’d the nightingale, 
Rapt in her song,” Ten- 
hyson’s ‘Princess,’ i. 
217); hence, any of va- - 
rious other birds that sing 
sweetly; also, a person © 
who sings or speaks with 
a melodious voice (as, 
the Swedish nightingale, 
Jenny Lind, the famous 
Swedish singer). 


night-in-gale? = (ni/ting- 


g A=8 Nightingale (Daulias luscinia). 

gal or ni’ tin-), nm. [From Florence Nightingale (1820-1910), 
famous English nurse.} A kind of cape or wrap with sleeve- 
pieces, for a person confined to bed. 


night=jar (nit/jir), n. The European goatsucker, Capri- 
mulgus europxus; hence, any goatsucker. 

night=lamp (nit/lamp), n. A lamp for burning during the 
night, as in a bedroom or a sick-room. 

night=latch (nit/lach), m. A spring-latch for a house-door 
or the like, which when adjusted for use, as at night, prevents 
the door from being opened from without except by a key. 
night-less (nit/les), a. Being without night: as, the night- 
less period in arctic regions. —night/less-ness, n. 

night=light (nit/lit), nm. The faint light perceptible during 
the night; also, an artificial light, esp. a short, thick candle 
with a small wick, for burning during the night, as in a 
bedroom or a sick-room. 

night=long (nit/léng). I. a. Lasting all night: as, “Sleep 
. . . thou hast forged . . . A night-long Present of the Past” 
(Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” lxxi.), ILE. adv. Throughout 
the whole night. 

night-ly (nit/li), a. [AS. nzhtlic.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of night (as, the nightly darkness or coolness; 
the nightly skies); coming, occurring, appearing, or active at 
night (as, a nightly visitor; nightly revels; nightly dews; 
“to expose themselves to the nightly beasts,” J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” xxxv.); nocturnal; also, coming or occurring 
each night (as, nighily alarms or attacks; nightly recurrences 
of the disorders); also, resembling night, or dark as night 
(obs. or rare).—night/ly, adv. At or by night (as, “the 
clamorous owl that nightly hoots”’: Shakspere’s ‘“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” ii. 2. 6); also, every night (as, 
performances given nightly except on Sunday). 
night-mare (nit/mar), n. [ME. nightemare (AS. mare, 
incubus).] A monster or evil spirit formerly supposed to 
oppress persons during sleep (as, “King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed”: Tennyson’s 
“Passing of Arthur,” 345); hence, a condition during sleep, 
or a dream, marked by a feeling of suffocation or distress, 
with acute fear, anxiety, or other painful emotion (as, “I 
would find myself plunged . . . in some foul and ominous 
nightmare, from the which I would awaken strangling”: 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” ix.); fig., a condition, 
situation, or experience suggestive of a nightmare in sleep 
(as, “Life is a practical nightmare — Hideous asleep or 
awake,” Henley’s “In Hospital,” vii.; the journey was one 
long nightmare); a horrible thought or fear oppressing one; 
also, a sight, object, or person such as might be seen in some 
evil dream (as, “What could have made so handsome a 
young man lend his arm to assist such a nightmare as Sister 
Ursula?” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xii.). -night/mare, 
v. t.; -mared, -maring. To oppress with or as with a night- 
mare, or as a nightmare does. . 

night=owl (nit’oul), n. An owl of notably or exclusively 
nocturnal habits; fig., a person given to staying up late at 
night (colloq.). : f , 

night-rail (nit’ral), n. [See rail?.| A woman’s dressing- 
gown or nightgown. [Archaic or prov.] soa é 

night=ra-ven (nit/ra’vn), n. A bird that cries in the night; 
esp., a night-heron. [Now poetic. ] 


(variable) d as d or j, s as S 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, 
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or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, 
obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


nihilistic 


night=ride (nit/rid), ». i. To ride by night for lawless pur- 
poses, as a night-rider does: as, “White men of fortune and 
station were masking, night-riding, whipping and killing” 
(G. W. Cable’s “John March, Southerner,” ix.). [Southern 
U. S.J—night/=rid/er (-ri/dér), nm. One of a band of 
mounted men committing deeds of violence at night, as for 
purposes of intimidation or vengeance. [Southern U. S.] 
—night/=rid/ing, n. 

nights (nits), adv. During the night; [Now 
colloq. or prov. ] 

night=school (nit/skél), n. A school held at night, esp. for 
those who cannot attend a day-school. 

night-shade (nit/shad), m. [AS. nihtscada.] Any of various 
plants of the genus Solanum, esp. S. nigrum (‘black night- 
shade’), having white flowers and black poisonous berries, or 
S. dulcamara (‘woody nightshade,’ or bittersweet); also, 
any of various other solanaceous plants, as Atropa belladonna 
(‘deadly nightshade,’ or belladonna) or Hyoscyamus niger 
(‘stinking nightshade,’ or henbane). 

night-shirt (nit/shért), m. A long shirt or loose garment 
worn in bed by men or boys. 

night=soil (nit/soil), n. The contents of privies, etc., re- 
moved at night and used as manure. 

night=stick (nit/stik), . A heavy stick or long club carried 
by a policeman at night, and sometimes in the daytime. 

night=sweat (nit/swet), m. In pathol., a profuse sweating 
occurring during the night, as in certain diseases. 

night=tide (nit/tid), n. Night-time. [Poetic.] 

night=time (nit/tim), n. The time between evening and 
morning: as, “In the night-time once did Jason wake” 
(W. Morris’s “Jason,” i. 267). 

night=walk-er (nit/w4’kéer), n. One who walks or roves 
about in the night, as a thief, a prostitute, etc.; also, any of 
various animals that move about by night, as a large earth- 
worm. 

night=watch (nit/woch’), n. A watch or guard kept during 
the night; also, the person or persons keeping such a watch; 
also, a period or division of the night (usually in pl.: as, 
“when I... meditate on thee in the night watches,” Ps. 
lxiii. 6). —night/=watch’/man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. 

night-y (niti), 7.; pl. nighties (-tiz). A nightgown or 
nightshirt. [Colloq.] 

ni-gres-cent (ni-gres/ent), a. [L. nigrescens (-ent-), ppr. of 
nagrescere, become black, < niger, black.] Blackish; some- 
what black.—ni-gres/cence, n. 

nig-ri-fy (nig/ri-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [LL. nigrificare, < 

L. niger, black, + facere, make.] To blacken. 

Ni-gri-tian (ni-grish’an). I.a. Of or pertaining to Nigritia, 

a region in central Africa, nearly equivalent to the Sudan, 

and the home of the most pronounced types of the negro 

race; hence, of or pertaining to the negro race. II. n. An 

inhabitant of Nigritia; hence, a negro. 

Ni-grit-ic (ni-grit/ik), a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 

the Nigritians. 

nig-ri-tude (nig/ri-tid), n. [L. nigritudo, < niger, black.] 

The state of being black; blackness, or black color (as, “I 

like to meet a sweep... one of those tender novices, 

blooming through their first nigritude”: Lamb’s “Praise of 

Chimney-Sweepers”); also, something black. 

ni-hil (n/hil), n. [L. nihil, contr. nil, nothing, < ne, not, 

+ hilum, a little thing, a whit: cf. nil.] Nothing; a thing 

of no value. 

ni-hil-ism (n//hil-izm, commonly nif/il-), n. [= F. nt- 
hilisme, < L. nihil, nothing.] An extreme form of skepti- 
cism, denying all real existence; also, nothingness or non- 
existence; also, total disbelief in religion or moral principles 
and obligations, or in established laws and institutions; 
specif. [l. c. or cap.], the principles of a Russian revolu- 
tionary party, active in the latter half of the 19th century, 
holding that existing social and political institutions must be 
destroyed in order to clear the way for a new state of society, 
and in its extreme measures employing terrorism, assassina- 
tion, etc. (as in the assassination of the Czar Alexander II. 
with bombs, in 1881).—ni/hil-ist, n. One who believes in 
or advocates some form of nihilism; specif. [J. c. or cap.], 
one of the party advocating, or seeking to enforce, the prin- 
ciples of Russian nihilism. —ni-hil-is/tic, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to nihilists or nihilism. 


at night. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon: 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


nihility 


ni-hil-i-ty (ni-hil/i-ti),n. [L 
also, a mere nothing; a nullity. : 

nil (nil), n. [L., contr. of nihi.] Nothing. 

Nile (nil) blue. [From the river Nile, in Egypt.] A pale 
greenish-blue color.—Nile green. A pale green with a 
tinge of blue. 

nil-gau, nil-gai (nil/ga, -gi), n. 
Chilttiewro xe, 0A 
large East Indian 
antelope, Bosela- 
phus  tragocame- 
lus, of a bluish- 
gray color. 

nill (nil), v. ¢. or 7. 
[AS. nyllan, nel- 
lan, for ne willan, 
‘not will.’] Not 
to will, wish, or 
like; oppose or 
be unwilling: now 
only in certain 
archaic phrases, 
in opposition to 
will: as, will he, nill he (whether he will or not: cf. willy- 
nilly); “Will you, nill you, I will marry you” (Shakspere’s 
“Taming of the Shrew,” ii. 1. 273). 

Ni-lom-e-ter (ni-lom/e-tér), m. [Gr. Nedouérpuov, < 
NetXos, the Nile, + pérpov, measure.] A graduated column 
or the like used to measure the height of the floods of the 
Nile; hence [J. c.], any instrument for making a continuous 
and automatic register of river-heights. 

Ni-lot-ic (ni-lot/ik), a. [L. Niloticus, < Gr. Netwrexds.] 
Of or pertaining to the river Nile or the inhabitants of the 
Nile region. 

nim (nim), v. t.; nimmed, nimming. [AS. niman = D. 
nemen = G. nehmen = Icel. nema = Goth. niman, take: 
cf. nimble and numb.] To take; seize; hence, to steal (as, 
“They'll question Mars, and, by his look, Detect who ’twas 
that nimmed a cloak’: Butler’s ‘“Hudibras,” i. 1). [Ar- 
chaic. | 

nim-ble (nim’bl), a.; compar. nimbler, superl. nimblest. 
[ME. nymel, < AS. numol, quick at taking, < niman, 
take: see nim.] Quick and light in movement, or moving 
with celerity and ease (as, nimble feet or fingers; ‘He had 
stripped off his coat, that he might be more nimble in his 
motions,”’ Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 24); agile, 
active, or rapid; hence, circulating briskly, as money; 
also, quick in apprehending, devising, etc. (as, nimble 
wits; a nimble fancy; a mind or a person nimble in debate). 
—nim/ble-ness, n.—nim/bly, adv. 

nim-bus (nim/bus), n.; pl. -buses or -bi (-bi). [L., rain- 
storm, cloud.} A bright cloud anciently conceived to sur- 
round a deity of the classical mythology when appearing on 
earth; hence, a cloud or atmosphere of some kind surround- 
ing a person or thing; in art, a disk or otherwise shaped 
figure representing a 
radiance about the 
head of a divine or 
sacred personage, a 
medieval _ sovereign, 
etc.; in meteor., the 
type of cloud or cloud- 
mass, dense, with rag- 
ged edges, which yields 
rain or snow; a rain- 
cloud. 

ni-mi-e-ty (ni-mi/e-ti), 
n. [L. nimietas, <4 
mimius, excessive, < 
nimis, too much. | 
Excess; redundancy. 

nim-i-ny=pim-i-ny 
(nim/i-ni-pim/i-ni), a. 
{Imit. of a mincing 
utterance.] Mincing; 


[Pers. nilgGu, Hind. nilgai, 


. The Nimbus as variously represented. — 
affectedly nice, refined, 1, God the Father; 2 and 3, Christ; 4, Charle- 


or delicate: as, a nim- magne; 5, Emperor Henry II. 
iny-piminy creature; a niminy-piminy lisp or manner. 
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[L. nihil, nothing.] Nothingness; | Nim-rod (nim/rod), 


Niobe 


n. [From Nimrod, described in Gen. 
x. 9 as “a mighty hunter before the Lord.”’] A ‘mighty 
hunter’; one expert in or devoted to hunting: as, “The 
Baronet . . . took to fox hunting like a perfect Nimrod” ; 
(Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” i. 2); “‘A tiger-hunting party 
would not be the thing without some seasoned Nimrod to 
advise and direct us” (F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” 
vi.). 

nin-com-poop (nin’/kom-pép), m. [Prob. a made word.] 
A fool, simpleton, or blockhead: as, “I was hectored and 
lectured in my own greenroom, and made an absolute nin- 
nese? on my own stage” (Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” 
ii. 10). 

nine (nin). [AS. nigon = D. negen = G. neun = Icel. 
niu = Goth. niun, nine; akin to L. novem, Gr. évvéa,- Skt. 
nava, nine.] I.a. One more thaneight. II.n. A number 
composed of nine units, or a symbol, as 9 or ix, representing 
it; a set of nine persons or things, as a team of baseball 
players; a playing-card with nine pips.—the Nine, the 
nine Muses.—nine/bark, mn. An American rosaceous 
shrub, Opulaster opulifolius, with alternate lobed leaves and 
corymbose white flow- 
ers, and a bark that 
peels off in numerous 
thin layers.—nine/fold 
(-fold). I. a. Compris- 
ing nine parts or mem- 
bers; nine times as 
great or as much. IL 
m. A ninefold amount 
or number. III. adv. 
In ninefold measure. — 
nine/pence (-pens), n. 
Thesum of nine English & 
pennies, or about 18 
U.S. cents; also, a coin 
of this value.—nine/- 
pins (-pinz),n. Agame 
played with nine 
wooden pins at which a 
ball is bowled to knock 
them down (construed 
as sing.); also, the pins 
used in this game (con- 
strued as l.). 


nine-teen (nin/tén/). Fruiting Beane of Ninebark. — a, flower; 


, fruit; c, leaf. 


[AS. nigontyne.] I. a. 
Nine more than ten. II.n. A number composed of nine- 
teen units, or a symbol, as 19 or xix, representing it.— 
nine/teenth’, a. Next after the eighteenth; also, being one 
of nineteen equal parts.— nineteenth hole, humorously, a 
stage in the course of a golf-player, after the eighteenth (and 
last) hole, at which he resorts to liquid refreshments.— - 
nine/teenth’, n. The nineteenth member of a series; also, 
a nineteenth part. 

nine-ti-eth (nin/ti-eth). I.a. Next after the eighty-ninth; 
also, being one of ninety equal parts. II. 7. The ninetieth 
member of a series; also, a ninetieth part. 

nine-ty (nin’/ti). [AS. nigontig.] I. a. Nine times ten. 
II. n.; pl. -tves (-tiz). A number composed of ninety units, 
or a symbol, as 90 or xc, representing it. 

nin-ny (nin’i), n.; pl. ninnies (-iz). [Origin uncertain.] 
A fool; a simpleton: as, “What a pied ninny’s this!” 
(Shakspere’s “Tempest,” iii. 2. 71); “Prince Adolf, between 
ourselves, is a ninny” (H. James’s “Europeans,” ii.). 

nin-ny-ham-mer (nin/i-ham/ér), n. Same as ninny. 

ninth (ninth). I.a. Next after the eighth; also, being one 
of nine equal parts. II. n. The ninth member of a series; 
also, a ninth part; in music, a tone distant from another 
tone by an interval of an octave and a second; the interval 
between such tones; the harmonic combination of such tones. 
—ninth/ly, adv. 

Ni-o-be (ni/§-bé), n. [From Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, 
of Greek legend, who, even after being turned to stone, wept 
for her children, slain because of her boasting of them. | 
A woman who weeps unrestrainedly or incessantly; also, an 
inconsolable bereaved mother (sometimes fig.: as, “The 
Noobe of nations! there she [Rome] stands, Childless and 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
Glect, agony, int}, finite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; zu, 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
then; y, you; 


niobium 


_ crownless, in her voiceless woe,” ’s “Chi ” 

_ iv. 79).—Ni-o-be/an, a. ea vec, 

ni-o-bi-um (ni-d/bi-um), m. [NL.; named from Niobe 
daughter of Tantalus, because found associated with tanta. 
lum, named from Tantalus.] In chem., same as columbiwm: 
abbreviated Nb (no period).—ni-o/bic, a. 

nip! (nip), v., nipped, nipping. [ME. nyppen: cf. D. 
knippen, clip, snip, snap, catch.] Ltr. To compress 
sharply between two surfaces or points; pinch; bite sud- 
denly, as an animal does; also, to take off by pinching 
biting, or snipping (commonly with off: as, to nip off buds 
or shoots from a plant); hence, fig., to check in growth or 
development as if by taking off buds (now chiefly in ‘to nip 
in the bud,’ to check or stop at the very beginning); also 
to affect sharply and painfully or injuriously, as cold does 
(as, “A chill wind was blowing that nipped him sharply,” 
Jack London’s “Call of the Wild,” ii.; plants nipped by 
frost); irritate or vex keenly, or sting, as unpleasant circum- 
stances, speeches, etc., do; also, to snatch or take suddenly 
or quickly (away, wp, etc.: prov. or collog.: as, “She... 
nipped up her petticoats, when she came out, as quick and 
sharp as ever I see,” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” viii.); 
ae or steal (slang: as, ‘“Now you get hold of all the door- 

eys you can find, and I’ll nip all of auntie’s,”” Mark Twain’s 

“Tom Sawyer,” xxvii.). II. inlr. To move or go suddenly 
or quickly, or slip (away, off, wp, etc.). [Prov. or colloq.] 
—nip!, n. The act of nipping; a pinch (as, “I gave Mrs. 
Nugent a kindly nip on her sonsy arm’: Galt’s ‘Annals of 
the Parish,” xxxvii.); the painful or injurious action of sharp 
cold, or a sharp touch of frost (as, “So have I seen some 
tender slip, Sav’d with care from winter’s nip”: Milton’s 
“Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester,” 36); a biting 
quality, as in cold or frosty air; a sharp or biting remark; 
also, a small bit or quantity of anything.—nip and tuck 
(cf. tuck}, n.), in a race or other contest, with one competitor 
equaling the speed or e‘forts of the other: as, “So they had 
it, nip and tuck, for five miles or more” (Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn,” xviii.). [U.S.] 

mip? (nip), m. [Origin uncertain.] A small quantity or 
draft of spirits or the like. 

ni-pa (né’pa or ni/pa), n. [Malay nipah.] A palm, Nypa 
fruticans, of the East Indies, the Philippines, etc., whose 
foliage is much used for thatching, mat-making, etc.; also, 
the foliage. 

nip-per (nip/ér), m. One who or that which nips; sing. or 
(usually) pl., a device for nipping, as pincers or forceps; 
pl., handcuffs; sing., one of 
the great claws of a crusta- 
cean; one of the incisors of 
a horse; also, a small boy 
(colloq.). 

nip-ping (nip/ing), p. a. 
That nips; sharp or biting, 
as cold, ae cutting 
or sarcastic (as, nipping ; peer ‘ 
speeches; “‘My opinion con "Btuanitaf titi appere and 
is,’ said Aunt Lois, in her ordinary pliers. 

most nipping tones, ‘that if folks don’t mind their own 
business . . . the Millennium won’t come at all,’” Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” iv.).—nip/ping-ly, adv. 

nip-ple (nip/l), n. [Formerly also nibble and neble; origin 
uncertain.| A protuberance of the mamma or breast where, 
in the female, the milk-ducts discharge; a teat; hence, 
something resembling it, as the mouthpiece of a nursing- 
bottle; also, a short piece of pipe used as a coupling. 

Nip-pon-ese (nip-on-és’ or -éz/). I.a. Of or pertaining to 
Nippon, or Japan; Japanese. II. n.; pl. -ese. A Japanese. 

nip-py (nip/i), a. Apt to nip; sharp; biting; also, keen, 
smart, or active (slang, Eng.); also, smart in appearance, or 
stylish (slang, orig. Eng.); also, grasping, avaricious, or 
stingy (Sc. and prov. Eng.). 

nir-va-na (nir-va/nd), n. [Skt., a blowing out (as of a light), 
extinction.] [Also cap.] In Buddhism, the extinction of 
the individual soul by absorption into the universal; the 
attainment of perfect happiness by the annihilation of all 
desire, passion, unrest, etc. ; 

Ni-san (ni/san), mn. [{Heb.] In the Jewish calendar, the 
seventh month (30 days) of the civil year and the first of 
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the ecclesiastical year, beginning in the latter part of March 
or the first part of April. 

ni-si (ni/si), conj. [L.] Unless: a term used esp. in law, 
as after decree, order, etc., to specify or suggest some con- 
tingency. 

ni-sus (ni/sus), n. [L., < niti, strive.] Effort; endeavor; 
impulse; esp., an instinctive or natural impulse toward 
some action or condition. 

nit (nit), nm. [AS. hnitu = G. niss.] The egg of a louse or 
similar insect; also, the insect itself while young. 

ni-ter, ni-tre (ni/ter), n. [OF. F. nitre, < L. nitrum, < 
Gr. virpov, natron, native sodium carbonate: cf. natron. |] 
Native carbonate of sodium, or natron}; also, nitrate of 
potassium, KNOs, a white salt used in making gunpowder, 
etc.; saltpeter; also, nitrate of sodium, or Chile saltpeter. 
—sweet spirit of niter, an alcoholic solution of ethyl 
nitrite, C2HsNOe, employed medicinally as a diaphoretic, 
diuretic, and antispasmodic. 

ni-thing (ni/ruing), n. [AS. nithing = Icel. nidhingr: 
cf. nidering.] A cowardly or despicable person; a base 
wretch. [Obs. or archaic. ] 

nit-id (nit’id), a. [L. nitidus, < nitere, shine: cf. neat?.] 
Bright; shining; lustrous; glossy. [Now rare.] 

ni-to (né/td), n. [Philippine.] In the Philippine Islands, a 
climbing fern, Lygodiwm scandens, the glossy, wiry stems 
of which are woven into 
hats and other articles. See 
lygodium. 

ni-ton (ni/ton), n. [NL., < 
L. nitere, shine.] Chem. 
sym., Nt; at. wt., 222.4. 
A gas, the radium emana- 
tion, now regarded as an 
element. 

ni-trate (ni/trat),. In 
chem., a salt of nitric acid; 
in agric., potassium nitrate 
or sodium nitrate, employed 
as a fertilizer.—ni’/trate, v. 
t.; -trated, -trating. To treat 
with nitric acid or a nitrate; 
convert into a nitrate. 

ni’tre, n. See niter. 

ni-tric (ni/trik), a. Of or 
pertaining to niter or nitro- 
gen; specif., noting or pertaining to a nitrogen-containing com- 
pound in which the nitrogen has a higher valence than in a 
corresponding nitrous compound (as, nitric acid, a corrosive 
liquid, HNO3, with powerful oxidizing properties; nitric 
oxide, a colorless gaseous compound of nitrogen and oxygen, 
NO, formed when copper is treated with dilute nitric acid). 

ni-tride (ni/trid or -trid), n. In chem., a compound of nitro- 
gen with a more electropositive element or radical, as phos- 
phorus, boron, or a metal. 

ni-tri-fy (ni‘tri-fi), v. ¢.; -fied, -fying. [See niter and aes 
To convert into niter; oxidize (ammonia compounds, etc. 
to nitrites or nitrates, esp. by bacterial action; impregnate 
(soil, etc.) with nitrates.—ni’tri-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shgn), n. 
—ni’tri-fi-er (-fi-ér), n. 

ni-trile (n/tril), n. [From nitrogen.] In organic chem., 
any of a class of compounds which are regarded as cyanides 
of hydrocarbon radicals or as compounds derived from 
ammonia by replacing its three hydrogen atoms by a single 
carbon atom to which is united a monovalent hydrocarbon 
radical. 

ni-trite (nitrit), n. In chem., a salt of nitrous acid. 

nitro-. Form of L. nitrum, Gr. virpov, native sodium car- 
bonate, used in combination to represent E, miter (in its 
modern sense, potassium nitrate), and sometimes implying 
nitric or nitrogen or indicating the presence of the radical 
nitryl, NOze (in this last sense, also as adj., nitro). —ni-tro- 
bac-te-ri-a (ni’tro-bak-té’ri-a), m. pl. Certain bacteria 
of the soil, concerned in nitrifying processes. —ni-tro- 
ben/zene (-ben’zén), n. A yellowish liquid, CeHsNO2, 
a derivative of benzene, with an odor like that of oil of bitter 
almonds: used in the manufacture of aniline, and in per- 
fumery and candy. Also ni-tro-ben/zol (-zol or -zdl).— 
ni-tro-cel/lu-lose (-sel/a-lés), ». A common name for 
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cellulose nitrate. See cellulose nitrate, under cellulose’, 
and cf. guncotton.—ni-tro-gel/a-tin (-jel’a-tin), nm. An 
explosive of jelly-like consistence, containing nitroglycerin, 
guncotton, and camphor. ; ; 

ni-tro-gen (ni/trd-jen), n. [F. nitrogene, < nitre, niter, + 
Gr. yer-, bear, produce.] Chem. sym., N; at. wt., 14.01. 
A colorless, odorless gaseous element which forms about four 
fifths of the volume of the air and is present (combined) in 
animal and vegetable tissue. —ni/tro-gen=fix’ing, a. Caus- 
ing atmospheric nitrogen to combine with elements in the 
soil: said of certain bacteria, and of certain plants whose 
roots serve as hosts for bacteria. —ni-trog-e-nize (ni-troj/- 
e-niz), v. t.; -nized, -nizing. To combine or impregnate 
with nitrogen. —ni-trog/e-nous, a. Containing nitrogen. 

ni-tro-gly-cer-in (ni-tr6-glis’e-rin), m. [See mitro-.] An 
oily, explosive liquid made by treating glycerin with nitric 
and sulphuric acids: used in blasting, etc., and in making 
dynamite. 

ni-trom-e-ter (ni-trom/e-tér), n. [See nitro- and -meter.] 
An apparatus for determining the amount of nitrogen, 
nitrates, or the like, in a substance or compound. 

ni-tro-so- (ni-trd’sd-). Form of NL. nitrosus, nitrous, used 
in combination to indicate the presence of nitrosyl. 

ni-tro-syl (ni/tro-sil), n. [NL. nitrosus, nitrous: see -yl.] 
In chem., a univalent radical, NO, composed of one atom 
of nitrogen and one of oxygen.—ni-tro-syl’ic, a. 

ni-trous (ni/trus), a. [NL. nitrosus, nitrous, L. full of 
natron, < L. nitrum: see niter.| Of or pertaining to niter 
or nitrogen; specif., noting or pertaining to a nitrogen- 
containing compound in which the nitrogen has a lower 
valence than in a corresponding nitric compound (as, nitrous 
acid, an acid, HNOzg, known only in solution; nitrous oxide, 
laughing-gas, N2O, a gaseous compound of nitrogen and 
oxygen). 

ni-tryl (ni’tril), n. [See nitro- and -yl.] Inchem., a univa- 
lent radical, NO, containing nitrogen and oxygen. 

ni-val (ni/val), a. [L. nivalis, < nix (niv-), snow.] Of 
or pertaining to snow; of plants, growing in or near the snow. 

niv-e-ous (niv/é-us), a. [L. niveus, < nix (niv-), snow.] 
Snowy, esp. in color; snow-white. 

Ni-vése (né-v6z), n. [F. nivése, < L. nivosus, snowy, < nix 
(niv-), snow.] Inthe calendar of the first French republic, the 
fourth month of the year, extending from Dec. 21 to Jan. 19. 

nix! (niks). [G. nichts, nothing.] I.n. Nothing. [Slang.] 
II. adv. No. [Slang.] 

nix? (niks), n. [G. niz, masc.] In Teut. myth., a water- 
spirit, usually small, and either good or bad.—nix-ie 
(nik’si), ». [G. nize, fem.] In Teut. myth., a female 
water-spirit: as, “She who sits by haunted well, Is subject 
to the Nixie’s spell’ (Scott’s “Pirate,” xxviii.). 

Ni-zam (ni-zim’), n. [Hind. and Turk. niz@m, < Ar. 
nazama, arrange, govern.] The hereditary title of the native 
rulers of Hyderabad, India; also [J. c.], the soldiers, or one 
of the soldiers, of the Turkish regular army. 

no! (nd), adv. [AS. na, nd (= Icel. net), < ne, not, + G, 6, 
ever: see ne and ay!, and cf. nay.] Not (now only Sc. and 
prov. Eng., or in phrases like ‘whether or no’); also, not in 
any degree, or not at all (used with a comparative: as, he is 
no better); also, a word used to express dissent, denial, or 
refusal, as in response (as, ‘Will you come?’ ‘No.’), or to 
emphasize a previous negative or qualify a previous state- 
ment (as, it is not fair, no, it is unjust; I must, no, I do 
believe it) (opposed to yes).—no!, n.; pl. noes (ndz). 
An utterance of the word ‘no’; a denial or refusal; specif., 
a negative vote or voter. 

no? (nd), a. [ME. no, reduced form of non, E. none.] 
Not any (as, no money or friends; he and no other; of no 
use; by no means); also, not at all, or very far from being, 
or not at all a (as, this was no harmless trifling; he is no 
genius; ‘Turnbull . . . caught hold of her with no very 
gentle grasp,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,”’ xvii.).—no one, 
no person; nobody. 

No-a-chi-an (n6-a/ki-an), a. Of or pertaining to the patri- 
arch Noah or his time (as, the Noachian deluge); fig., 
extremely ancient or old-fashioned. Also No-a/chic (-kik). 

nob! (nob), n. [Prob. = knob.] The head (slang); in 
cribbage, the knave of the same suit as the card turned up, 
counting one to the holder. 


nob? (nob), n. [Origin uncertain.] A person of wealth or 
social distinction (as, “His ship was full of ‘nobs,’ as they 
term it in the British navy, or the sons and relatives of 
nobles”: Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” xx.); also, pl., with a 
possessive pronoun (esp. his), a facetious title of respect, 
as if for an important personage (cf. nibs). [Slang.] 
nob-ble (nob/l), v. #.; -bled, -bling. [Origin uncertain. ] 
To tamper with (a horse), as by drugging it, in order to 
destroy its chance of winning a race; also, to win over (a 
person, etc.) by illicit or underhand means; get or take 
(money, etc.) dishonestly; swindle (as, “I don’t know out of 
how much the reverend party has nobbled his poor old sister’’: 
Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” xxv.); also, to seize, catch, or 
capture. [Slang, Eng.] 


nob-by (nob/i), a. [From nob?.] Smart, fashionable, or. 


elegant, as persons, the appearance, clothes, etc.; also, 
capital or first-rate (as, “We'll play Robin Hood — it’s 
nobby fun”: Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” xxvi.). [Slang.] 

no-bil-i-a-ry (nd-bil/i-4-ri), a. [F. nobiliaire, < L. nobilis, 
E. noble.] Of or pertaining to the nobility: as, nobiliary 
rank; a nobiliary particle (a preposition such as the French 
de or the German von used distinctively in the titles or names 
of persons belonging to the nobility). 

no-bil-i-ty (nd-bil/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. nobilite, 
< L. nobilitas.| The state or quality of being noble; noble 
birth or rank; special hereditary preéminence in virtue 
of birth or of authoritative grant (as, ‘No title of nobility 
shall be granted by the United States”: Constitution of the 
United States, i. 9. 8); exalted moral excellence, as of per- 
sonal character; admirable dignity, as of conception; im- 
posingness, as of appearance; also, the noble class, or the 
body of nobles, in a country or state; in Great Britain and 
Ireland, the peerage. 

no-ble (nd/bl). [OF. F. noble, < L. nobilis, well-known, 
famous, high-born, noble, from the stem of noscere, know: 
see know.] I. a.; compar. nobler, superl. noblest. Famous, 
illustrious, or great, as persons or their achievements, etc.T; 
also, distinguished by birth, rank, or title, or pertaining to 
persons so distinguished (as, a noble personage, family, or 
house; noble birth, blood, or lineage); specif., belonging to 
or constituting a class (the nobility) possessing a hereditary 
social or political preéminence in a country or state (as, to 
become noble by royal patent; ‘My children will be noble 
by two descents,” Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” lx.; a country 
without a noble order or class); also, of an exalted moral 
character or excellence (as, a noble man, heart, or spirit; 
noble qualities, thoughts, aims, words, or deeds; a noble 
life); admirably fine in a moral aspect; also, admirable in 
dignity of conception, or in the manner of expression, exe- 
cution, or composition (as, a noble poem, drama, or oration; 
a noble painting; a noble chorus or symphony); also, im- 
. posing or fine in appearance (as, a noble prospect; a noble 
avenue; a noble arch, dome, mansion, or monument; “a 
cruciform hall of noble dimensions,” Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” 
ii. 20); stately or magnificent; also, of an admirably high 
quality, type, or class (as, noble wines or vintages; a noble 
feast; a noble prize; a noble animal; “skill of noblest archi- 
tects,’ Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” iv. 52); fine, choice, 
notably superior, or superexcellent; of metals, minerals, 
etc., precious or valuable. II. m. A person of noble birth 
or rank; a nobleman; in Great Britain and Ireland, a peer; 


Reverse. 


Noble of Edward III. 


also, an old English gold coin, formerly current for 6 shillings, 
8 pence.—no/ble-man (-man), n.; pl. -men. A man of 
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noble birth or rank; a noble; hence, one of some other 
specially favored or superior class (as, “The warrior, from 
the excellence of his physical proportions, might certainly 
have been regarded as one of nature’s noblemen,’ H. Mel- 
ville’s “Typee,” x.; “I will go with Paul Tregarva, whom I 
honour and esteem as one of God’s own noblemen,” Kings- 
ley’s “Yeast,” xi.).—mno’ble=mind/ed, a. Having or 
showing a noble mind; magnanimous.—no/ble=mind/ed- 
ness, n.—no/ble-ness, n. 

no-blesse (n6-bles’, F. no-bles), n. [F., < noble, E. noble.] 
Noble birth or condition; also, persons of noble rank collec- 
tively; the nobility. : 

no-ble-wom-an (nd/bl-wim/an), .; pl. -women (-wim/en). 
A woman of noble birth or rank. 

no-bly (nd/bli), adv. Ina noble manner. 

no-bod-y (nd/bod-i or nd/bod-i), n.; pl. -tes (-iz). No 
person, or no one (as, “Ill blows the wind that profits nobody”’: 
Shakspere’s ‘3 Henry VI.,” ii. 5. 55); also, no one of im- 
portance (as, don’t mind him — he is nobody); a person of 
no importance, esp. socially (as, to marry a nobody; a host of 
nobodies were present). 

no-cent (nd/sent), a. [L. nocens (nocent-), ppr. of nocere, 
harm, hurt: cf. innocent.| Hurtful, harmful, or injurious; 
also, guilty or criminal. [Now rare. | 

nock (nok), n. [ME. nocke, bow tip: cf. D. nok (naut.).] 
A tip of horn at either end of a bow, with a notch for holding 
the string}; also, a piece at the butt-end of an arrow, with a 
notch for the bowstring; hence, the notch itself, of either 
a bow or an arrow; nawt., the forward upper corner of a 
sail set to a boom or of a staysail cut with a square tack. — 
nock, v.¢. To furnish (a bow or an arrow) with a nock; also, 
to adjust (the arrow) to the bowstring, in readiness to shoot. 

noct-, nocti-. Forms of L. nox (noct-), night, used in com- 
bination. 

noc-tam-bu-lism (nok-tam/bi-lizm), n. [L. nox (noct-), 
night, + ambulare, walk.] Somnambulism.—noc-tam/bu- 
list, nm. A somnambulist. 

noc-ti-flo-rous (nok-ti-fld/rus), a. 
In bot., flowering at night. 

noc-ti-lu-ca (nok-ti-li’ki), n.; pl. -cz (-sé). [L., something 
that shines by night, < nox (noct-), night, + lucere, shine. ] 
A pelagic flagellate protozoan . 

(genus Noctiluca), notable for 
its phosphorescence. 

noc-ti-lu-cent (nok-ti-li’- 
sent), a. [L. nox (noct-), 
night, + lucens (lucent-), 
ppr. of lucere, shine.] Shin- 
ing or luminous at night.— 
noc-ti-lu/cence, 7. 

noc-tiv-a-gant (nok-tiv’a- 
gant), a. [L. nox (noct-), 
night, + vagans (vagant-), 
ppr. of vagari, wander. ] 
Wandering by night. 

noc-tu-id (nok/ti-id). [NL. 
Noctuide, pl., < L. MOO ote: f, anal aperture; g, 8, ra- 
night-owl, < nox (noct-), diating ‘filaments. (Magnified.) 
night.] Inn. Any of the Noc- y ‘ 
tuidx, or owlet-moths, a large family of (mostly) medium- 
sized and dull-colored MID 
nocturnal moths, having srry 
usually naked larve many 
of which are highly inju- 
rious to vegetation and 
crops. See army-worm, 
boll-worm, cotton-worm, and 
cutworm. II. a. Belong- = 
ing or pertaining to the 
Noctuide. 

noc-turn (nok/térn), %. 
[OF. F. nocturne, < L. 
nocturnus: see nocturnal. | 
An ecclesiastical office 
forming a part of matins. 

noc-tur-nal (nok-tér/nal), 


[See nocti- and -florous. ] 


Noctiluca (N. miliaris).—e, gastric 


es LLL. nocturnalis, < Noctuid. — Above, a larva (cutworm) ; 


L. nocturnus, of or in the below, a moth. 
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night, < nox (noct-), night: see night.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the night; done, occurring, or coming by night; 
active by night, as certain animals; opening by night 
and closing by day, as certain flowers. —noc-tur/nal-ly, adv. 
noc-turne (nok/tern or nok-térn’), n. [F.: see nocturn. | 
In music, a piece appropriate to the night or evening, esp. 
an instrumental composition of a dreamy or pensive charac- 
ter; in painting, a night scene. 
nod (nod), v.; nodded, nodding. [ME. nodden; origin un- 
certain.] I.intr. To make a slight, quick inclination of the 
head, as in assent, salutation, beckoning, or command, or 
with other significance (as, ‘“He nods at us, as who should 
say, I’ll be even with you”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” 
iv. 7. 99); also, to let the head fall or slip forward with a 
sudden, involuntary movement when drowsy or sleepy (as, 
“The sentinel .. . began to nod at his post”: Irving’s 
“Captain Bonneville,” xxiv.); hence, fig., to be guilty of a 
lapse or inadvertence, or grow careless or dull, as if yielding 
to drowsiness (as, Homer sometimes nods — a saying derived 
from Horace’s ‘‘Ars Poetica,” 359); also, of trees, branches, 
flowers, plumes, etc., to droop, bend, or incline with a sway- 
ing motion (as, “Or columbines, in purple dressed, Nod o’er 
the ground-bird’s hidden nest”: Bryant’s “To the Fringed 
Gentian”); of structures, etc., to sway or totter, as if about 
to fall. II. tr. To incline (the head) in a short, quick 
movement, as of assent, salutation, or the like; express or 
signify by such a movement of the head (as, to nod assent); 
summon, bring, or send by a nod of the head (as, “Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her,’’ Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” iii. 6. 66; to nod a person away); also, in general, to 
incline, or cause to lean or sway (as, “when the whale-boats 
. nodded their slender masts at each other, and the dories 
pitched and tossed in the surf”: Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told 
Tales,” The Village Uncle).—nod, n. A short, quick in- 
clination of the head, as in assent, salutation, or command 
(as, “With mute obeisance, grave and slow, Repaid by nod 
polite”: Holmes’s “Agnes,” i.); also, a sudden, involun- 
tary inclination or movement of the head from drowsiness; 
hence, a short sleep, or nap; also, in general, a bending or 
swaying movement of anything.—land of nod. See under 
land, n. 
no-dal (nd/dal), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of a node. 
nod-der (nod/ér), m. One who nods. 
nod-ding (nod/ing), p. a. That nods; in bot., 
downward, or cernuous, as 
the flowers of the cyclamen. 
—nod/ding=cap, mn. An 
orchidaceous plant, Tri- 4 
phora trianthophora, of 
eastern North America, (J 
with nodding purple flow- 
ers.—nod/ding-ly, adv. 
nod-dle (nod/l), n. [ME. 
nodel, nodul; origin obscure. | 
The head: as, “Just now 
T’ve taen the fit o’ rhyme, 
My barmie noddle’s working 
prime” (Burns’s “To James 
Smith,” 20). [Colloq.]— 
nod/dled, a. Having a nod- 
dle or head (as specified): 
as, “idle, empty-noddled 
boarders” (Arnold Bennett’s 
“Hilda Lessways,” vi. 6). 
[ Colloq. ] 
nod-dy (nod/i), n.; pl. noddies (-iz). [Perhaps < nod. | 
A fool or simpleton (as, “an arrant. noddy”’: Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “Knight of the Burning Pestle,” ii.); also, any of 
various terns of warm seacoasts, usually of a sooty-brown 
color, as Anotis stolidus, common on 
the southeastern coast of the U. S. 
(so called because so fearless of man as 
to seem stupid). 
node (néd), n. [L. nodus, knot: cf. knot?.] A 
Me% knot, complication, or difficulty (as, “There are 
Noddy(Ano- Characters which are continually creating colli- 
usstolidus). sions and nodes for themselves in dramas which 
nobody is prepared to act with them”: George Eliot’s “Mid- 


bent 


Nodding-cap. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


Nodon valve 


dlemarch,” xix.); also, a knot, protuberance, or knob; in 
bot., a joint in. 
a stem; a part 
ofastem which 
normally bears 
a leaf, a whorl 
of leaves, or 
foliar organs; 
in pathol., a 
swelling or 
concretion, as 
on a bone; in 
physics, a 
point, line, or 
plane in a 
vibrating body 
at which there 
is compara- 
tively no vi- 
bration; in 
astron., either / 
of the twof 
pointsat which * 


two great cir- 4 : 


cles of the ce- Node. — Stems showing the nodes of (1) rye-grass; 


° h is : leander. 
lestial sphere (2) horsetail; (3) polygonum; (4) oleander. 


intersect each other; either of the two points at which 
the orbit of a heavenly body cuts the plane of the eclip- 
tic (that passed as the body goes to the north of the eclip- 
tic being called the ascending node, and that passed as it 
goes to the south being called the descending node); in 
geom., a point on a curve or surface, at which there can be 
more than one tangent line or plane. 

No-don (no-dén) valve. [From Albert Nodon, French 
physicist.] In elect., a device for transforming alternating 
currents into direct currents, consisting typically of an 
electrolytic cell or electrolytic cells containing a solution of 
ammonium phosphate and electrodes of iron and aluminium. 

no-dose (nd’dés or nd-dés’), a. [L. nodosus, knotty, < 
nodus, E. node.| Knotty; knobbed; having nodes.— 
no-dos-i-ty (nd-dos/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state of 
being nodose; also, a knot; a knob; a knotty swelling or 
protuberance. 

nod-ule (nod/al), n. (L. nodulus, dim. of nodus, E. node.] 
A small node, knot, or knob; a tubercle; also, a small 
rounded mass or lump, as of mineral matter.—nod/u-lar 
(-G-lar), a.—nod/u-lose (-los), a. Having nodules. 

no-él (né-el’ or nd/el), n. [F. noél, Christmas carol, Noél, 
Christmas, < L. natalis, birthday, orig. adj.: see natal.] 
A Christmas song or carol. Cf. nowel. 

no-ét-ic (nd-et/ik), a. [Gr. vonrixds, < voety, perceive, 
think, < véos, vots, mind: see nous.] Of or pertaining to 
the mind or intellect; originating or existing in the mind; 
concerned with intellectual speculation. 

nog! (nog), m. [Var. of obs. or prov. knag, ME. knagge, 
spur, projection, peg.] A wooden peg, pin, or block, for 
any of various purposes; a brick-shaped piece of wood built 
into a wall.—nog!, v. t.; nogged, nogging. To secure by a 
nog or peg; also, to build by filling the open spaces in a 
wooden framework with brick. 

nog? (nog), m. (Origin obscure.] A kind of strong ale or 
beer; also, egg-nog. 

nog-gin (nog’in), m. [Origin obscure.] A small cup or mug; 
also, a small amount of liquor, usually a gill (as, “Many a 
noggin of whiskey is here quaffed”: Hawthorne’s “Our 
Old Home,” viii.). 

nog-ging (nog/ing), n. [See nog}, v.] Brickwork serving to 
fill the interstices in a wooden frame. 

no-how (nd/hou), adv. In no manner; not in any way; 
not at all; also, in no particular manner; with no distinc- 
tive appearance or character. [Chiefly colloq.] 

noil (noil), m. [Origin uncertain.] A short fiber or a knot 
of wool or cotton, such as is separated from the long fiber 
in combing, or a similar piece of waste silk; also, such 
waste collectively. 

noise (noiz), n._ (OF. noise, noise, uproar, F. quarrel; of 
disputed origin.] Loud shouting, outcry, or clamor, or a din 
made by loud shouting, talking, etc. (as, “Whose noise is 
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this that cries on murder?” Shakspere’s “Othello,” v. 1. 48); 
hence, public talk, or an outburst of public talk, as over some 
matter of interest or wonder (as, the letter made considerable 
noise; “The first [ballad] sold wonderfully, the event being 
recent, having made a great noise,” B. Franklin’s “Auto- 
biography,” i.); also, report, bruit, or rumor (archaic: as, 
“So grateful is the noise of noble deeds To noble hearts,” 
Tennyson’s “Marriage of Geraint,” 437); also, sound, or a 
sound, of a loud, harsh, or confused kind, however caused 
(as, the noise of a cataract, of thunder, or of artillery or 
machinery; deafening noises); a din; also, a sound of any 
kind (as; the little noises of the meadows; “the reapers’ 
rustling noise,” Burns’s “Vision,” 224); also, music, or a 
sound of music (obs. or archaic: as, ‘“Thus all Israel brought 
up the ark . . . making a noise with psalteries and harps,” 
1 Chron. xv. 28); hence, a company of musicians}.—to 
make a noise in the world, to arouse public talk, or make a 
public sensation: as, “It was pronounced . . . the greatest 
poem of the age, and all anticipated the noise it would make 
an the great world” (Irving’s ‘Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 4). 
—noise, v.; noised, noising. 1. intr. To make a noise, 
outcry, or clamor (as, “Noising loud And threatening nigh”: 
Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” iv. 488); also, to talk much 
or publicly (of). IL. tr. To spread the report or rumor of 
(as, “All these sayings were noised abroad”: Luke, i. 65); 
spread (a report, rumor, etc.); report, bruit, or rumor (as, 
“Tt is noised he hath a mass of treasure”: Shakspere’s 
“Timon of Athens,” iv. 3. 404).—noise/ful, a. Noisy.— 
noise/less, a. Making, or attended with, no noise; silent; 
quiet: as, a noiseless step; a noiseless gesture; “I stood and 
watched by the window The novseless work of the sky” 
(Lowell’s ‘First Snow-Fall”).—noise/less-ly, adv.—noise/- 
less-ness, 7. 

noi-sette (noi-zet’, F. nwo-zet), n. [From a personal name. | 
Any of several fine varieties of rose descended from a hybrid 
of the musk-rose and the China rose. 

nois-i-ly (noi/zi-li), adv. Ina noisy manner.—nois/i-ness, n. 

noi-some (noi/sum), a. [From obs. or prov. noy, for annoy. ] 
Annoying, unpleasant, or objectionable (now rare); also, 
offensive or disgusting as to physical conditions, and often 
as to odor (as, a noisome dungeon; “kitchens and areas with 
notsome sewers,” Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” i.); unwhole- 
some and malodorous; foul, as odors; also, harmful, in- 
jurious, or noxious (archaic: as, “the noisome beast,” Ezek. 
xiv. 21; a nowsome pestilence; “My plants I save from 
nightly ill Of notsome winds,” Milton’s “Arcades,” 49). 
—noi’some-ly, adv.—noi/some-ness, n. 

nois-y (noi/zi), a.; compar. noisier, superl. noisiest. Making 
much noise (as, a noisy crowd; a noisy boy; a noisy clock); 
abounding in noise (as, a noisy house or street; the noisy 
city); attended with noise (as, a noisy argument; noisy 
sports). 

no-lens vo-lens (nd/lenz vd/lenz). 
Unwilling or willing; willy-nilly. 

no-li=me=tan-ge-re (n6/li-mé-tan/je-ré), ». [L. noli me 
tangere, ‘touch me not.’] One who or that which must not 
be touched or interfered with; also, a picture representing 
Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene after his resurrection 
(see John, xx. 17); in pathol., any of various ulcerous cutane- 
ous diseases of the face, esp. lupus of the nose; in bof., the 
touch-me-not. 

pelt a or nol), . [AS. hnoll.] The head. [Obs. or prov. 

ng. 

nol-le pros-e-qui (nol/é pros/é-kwi). [L., ‘to be unwilling 
to pursue (prosecute).”] In daw, an entry made upon the 
records of a court when the plaintiff or prosecutor will pro- 
ceed no further in a suit or action. 

nolt (ndlt), . [Var. of nowt.] Cattle; neat. [Sc.] 

nom (nén),”. [F.,< L.nomen.] Name.—nom de guerre 
(dé gar). [F., ‘name of war.’] An assumed name under 
which to pursue a profession, undertaking, or the like.— 
nom de plume (pliim). [Coined in Eng. from F. words: 
lit. ‘name of pen.’] A name assumed to write under; an 
author’s pseudonym. 

no-ma (nd/mi), n. [NL., < Gr. vou, a corroding sore.] 
In pathol., a gangrenous ulceration of the mouth and cheeks 
ond sometimes other parts), occurring mainly in debilitated 
children. 


[L., ‘unwilling willing.’] 


eee 


fat, fate, far, fll, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 


out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agg@ny, int}, (nite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; FH, then; y, you; 


i 


nomad 


nom-ad (nom/ad or nd/mad). [L. nomas (nomad-), < Gr. 
vouds (vouas-), <_véuew, deal out, pasture, graze. | I. n. 
One of a race or tribe without fixed abode, but moving about 
from place to place according to the state of the pasturage; 
hence, one who leads a roving life; a wanderer. IL a. 
Nomadic.—no-mad-ic (nj-mad/ik), a. [Gr. vouadyds.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of nomads (as, “The 
geography of Asia and of Africa n&cessitated a nomadic 
life’: Emerson’s “Essays,” History); also, leading the life 
ofa nomad or nomads (as, ‘The Mongols of the great realm 
of Kipchak remained nomadic”: H. G. Wells’s “Outline of 
History,” xxxiv. § 5c); leading a roving life.—no-mad/i- 
cal-ly, adv.—nom/ad-ism, n. The mode of life of nomads: 
as, Nomadism cuts men of from fixed temples and intense 
aa associations” (H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xix. 

no=man’s=land (nd/manz-land), n. A tract of land to which 
no one can lay recognized or established claim; a tract of 
land which is the subject of dispute between two parties, as 
one between opposing lines of trenches in war: as, “They 
were now pushing forward saps into No Man’s Land... 
creeping nearer to the enemy” (H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, 
and Britain at War,” i.). 

nome-arch (nom/ark), nm. [Gr. voudpxns, < vouds, nome, 
+ &pxew, lead, rule.] The governor of a nome or a nom- 
archy.—nom/ar-chy (-dr-ki), n.; pl. -chies (-kiz). [Gr. 
vouapxta.] One of the provinces into which modern Greece 
is divided for administrative purposes. 

nom-bril (nom/bril), ». [F., < L. umbilicus, navel.] 
In her., the point in an escutcheon midway 
between the middle base-point and the fesse- 

point. 

nome (ném), m. [Gr. vouds, territorial divi- 

sion, < véuew, deal out; akin to L. numerus, 

E. number, n.: cf. nomistic.] One of the 

provinces of ancient Egypt; also, a nomarchy. 

no-men (nd’/men), 7.; pl. nomina (nom/i-ni). -&Fesse-point ; 
fie se “ale A name; specif., the second Midis Base- 
name (in order) of a Roman citizen, indicat- : 

ing his gens or clan, as in ‘Caius Julius Cesar.’ Cf. pre- 
nomen, cognomen, agnomen. 

no-men-cla-tor (no/men-kla-tor), mn. [L., < nomen, 
name, + calare, call.) One who calls things or persons by 
their names; an announcer of names; also, one who assigns 
names, as in scientific classification; also, a word-bookf. 
—no/’men-cla-to/ri-al_ (-kla-td/ri-al), no’men-cla-to-ry 
(-t5-ri), a. Pertaining to naming or nomenclature. 

no-men-cla-ture (nd’/men-kla-tir), n. [L. nomenclatura, 
< nomen, name, + calare, call.} A name or appellation 
(now rare); also, a list of names; a catalogue; also, a set or 
system of names or terms, as those used in a particular science 
or art, or those eavicyed by an individual or community; 
also, names or terms forming a set or system.—no-men- 
cla/tur-al, a.—no-men-cla/tur-ist, n. One who devises a 
nomenclature. 

nom-i-nal (nom/i-nal), a. [L. nominalis, < nomen (no- 
min-), name.] Of, pertaining to, or consisting In a name or 
names; also, containing or bearing a name or names; as- 
signed to a person by name (as, nominal shares of stock); 
also, pertaining to or of the nature of a noun or nouns; also, 
being such in name only, or so-called (as, ‘‘A state of nominal 
peace ae Bee poe France, oe aoe sen Acti e 
“Dutc epublic,” vi. 5; ‘“‘an office... with merely 
nominal duties,” ’ Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” Old 
Esther Dudley); of a price, consideration, etc., named as a 
mere matter of form, being trifling in comparison with the 
actual value; also, nominalistic.-nom/i-nal-ism, n. The 
philosophical doctrine that universals are mere names with- 
out real, objective existence corresponding to them. Cf. 
realism and conceptualism.—nom/i-nal-ist, 7. _A believer 
in nominalism.—nom/i-nal-is/tic, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of nominalists or nominalism.—nom/i-nal-ly, 
adv. g : 

nom-i-nate (nom/i-nat), ». t.; -nated, -nating. [L. nomina- 
tus, pp. of nominare, < nomen (nomin-), name.] To call 
by a particular name, entitle, or designate (now rare); also, 
to mention by name (now rare); also, to fix, appoint, or 
specify (now rare: as, “Let the forfeit Be nominated for an 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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no-mis-tic (nd-mis/tik), a. 


nomo-. 


nom-o-pel-mous (nom-6-pel/mus), @. 


non- (non-). 


non=ac-cept-ance (non-ak-sep’tans), 


non-age (non/4j or nd/naj), 7. 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, Z as z or zh; 0, 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


nonagenarian 


equa! pound Of your fair flesh,” Shakspere’s “Merchant of 
Venice,” i. 3. 150); also, to appoint by name for a duty or 
office; also, to propose as a proper person for appointment or 
election to an office; specif., to name formally as a candi- 
date for an elective office.—nom/i-nate, a. Having a 
particular name; also, mentioning a particular name; 
also, nominated, as to an office.—nom-i-na/tion (-na/- 
shon), n. [L. nominatio(n-).] The act of nominating, or 
the state of being nominated; specif., formal selection as a 
candidate for an elective office.—nom/i-na-ti/val (-na- 
ti/val), a. Of or pertaining to the nominative case.— 
nom/i-na-tive (-tiv). [L. nominativus.| I. a. Nomi- 
nated; appointed by nomination; also, assigned to a person 
by name, as shares of stock; in gram., indicating the subject, 
as the case in declension that is appropriated to the subject 
of a verb and to words in agreement with the subject; being 
in or pertaining to this case. II. . In gram., the nomina- 
tive case, or a word in that case. —nom/i-na-tor (-nd-tor), n. 


nom-i-nee (nom-i-né’), n. [From nomin(ate) + -ee.] 


One named or nominated, as to fill an office or to stand for 
election to office. 

(Gr. véuos, law, <_ veuew, 
deal out: see nome.] Founded on or acknowledging law 
or a system of laws, esp. as embodied in a sacred book. 
Form of Gr. véuos, law, used in combination. — 
no-moc-ra-cy (nd-mok/ra-si), nm. [-++ -cracy.] Govern- 
ment, or a government, established and carried out in accord- 
ance with a code of laws.—no-mog’ra-phy (-mog/ra-fi), 1. 
[+ -graphy.] The process or art of drawing up laws.— 
no-mol/o-gy (-mol’d-ji), n. [++ -logy.] The science of law 
or laws; also, the science of the laws of the mind. 

[Gr. vopuos, usage, 
custom, law, + zédua, sole of the foot.] In ornith., having 
the normal arrangement of the two deep flexor tendons of 
the toes, that is, having one going to the first digit (or hallux) 
only, and the other entirely separate and dividing and 
going to the remaining three digits. 


nom-o-thet-ic, nom-o-thet-i-cal (nom-d-thet/ik, -i-kal), a. 


[Gr. vopoberixds, < vépos, law, + riBéva, set.]  Law- 
giving; legislative; also, founded on law or a system of 
laws; nomistic. 


-nomy. ([Gr. -voula, < -vdpo0s, -vouos, < véuew, deal out, dis- 


tribute, manage; less often, Gr. véuos, law, < vévew-] 
A noun termination meaning ‘distribution,’ ‘arrangement,’ 
‘management,’ or having reference to laws or government, as 
in astronomy, autonomy, bionomy, economy, tsonomy, 
taxonomy. 

[L. non, not, = ne unum, not one: cf. none.] 
A prefix of Latin origin, meaning ‘not,’ freely used as an 
English formative, usually with a simple negative force as 
implying mere negation or absence of something (rather than 
the opposite or reverse of it, as often expressed by un-1), as 
in non-adherence, non-concurrence, non-episcopal, non- 
execution, non-fulfilment, non-interference, non-observance, 
non-payment, non-performance, non-professional (ci. un- 
professional), and many other words, mostly self-explana- 
tory, and formed at will to meet the needs: commonly with a 
hyphen (which serves to set off distinctly the positive form 
on which the negative is based, as in non-attendance and 
non-ego, which plainly suggest attendance and ego), except 
in certain well-established formations (of which the positive 
is usually less definitely implied, as in nonentity, nonjuror, 
and nonsense, which do not so readily suggest entity, juror, 
and sense). 

n. [See non-.]  Fail- 
ure to accept; a refraining from acceptance: as, “Fifteen 
articles . . . were to be proposed forthwith to the insur- 
gents, and in case of non-acceptance to be enforced” (Mot- 
ley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 9). 

[AF. nonage, OF. nonaage, 
< non, not, + aage, age.] The period of legal infancy (see 
infancy); minority; hence, fig., the period of immaturity 
of anything (as, the nonage of the world). 


non-a-ge-na-ri-an (non’a-je-na/ri-an). [L. nonagenarius, 


< nonageni, ninety each, distributive of nonaginta, ninety, 
related to novem, nine.] I. a. Of the age of 90 years, or 
between 90 and 100 years old. IZ, n. A nonagenarian 
person. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


nonagon 


non-a-gon (non/a-gon), n. [Irreg. < L. nonus, ninth, + 
Gr. ywvria, angle.] A plane figure having nine angles and 
nine sides; an enneagon. E 

non=ap-pear-ance (non-a-pér/ans), n. [See non-.] Failure 
or neglect to appear, as in a court. 

nonce (nons), 7. [In ME. for the nones, prop. for then ones, 
lit. ‘for the once’ (ME. then, < AS. tham, dat. of the, E. 
the1).] The one or particular occasion or purpose: chiefly, 
and now only, in the phrase ‘for the nonce’: as, “T’ll have 
prepared him A chalice for the nonce” (Shakspere’s ‘““Ham- 
let,” iv. 7. 161); ‘(We must compare the Marquis of Farin- 
tosh to a lamb for the nonce” (Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,”’ 
xlvi.). [Archaic or literary.]—nonce/=word, n. A word 
coined and used only for the particular occasion. 

non-cha-lance (non/sha-lans, F. n6n-sha-lins), n. [F.] 
The quality of being nonchalant; cool unconcern or indif- 
ference: as, ‘‘A certain superciliousness of look, coolness of 
manner, nonchalance of tone, express fully their sentiments 

. without committing them by any positive rudeness” 
(C. Bronté’s “‘Jane Eyre,” xxi.). 

non-cha-lant (non/sha-lant, F. nén-sha-lan), a. [F., ppr. of 
nonchaloir, have no concern for, < L. non, not, + calere, 
be hot.] Coolly unconcerned or indifferent; carelessly 
calm; cool: as, a nonchalant manner, demeanor, or reply; 
“T rose with a nonchalant yawn of ennui” (Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Pelham,” lxi.).—non/cha-lant-ly, adv. 

nonscol-le-gi-ate (non-ko-lé’ji-at), a. [See non-.] Not 
belonging to a college; belonging to the body of students in a 
university not attached to any particular college or hall; 
of a university, not composed of colleges. 

non=com (non/kom’), nm. A non-commissioned officer. 
[Colloq. ] 

non=com-bat-ant (non-kom/ba-tant). [See non-.] I. n. 
One who is not a combatant; a civilian in time of war; 
specif., one connected with a military or naval force in some 
capacity other than that of a fighter, as a surgeon, a chaplain, 
etc. II. a. Belonging or pertaining to non-combatants; 
having the status of a non-combatant. 

non=com-mis-sioned (non-kg-mish’ond), a. [See non-.] 

Not commissioned: applied esp. to military officers, as 
sergeants and corporals, ranking below second lieutenant. 

non=com-mit-tal (non-ko-mit/al). [See mnon-.] I. 7. 
Absence of committal; a refraining from committing one’s 
self, as to a particular view or course. II. a. Not com- 
mitting one’s self, or not involving committal, to a particular 
view, course, or the like: as, on this point he remained 
non-committal; a non-commitial answer.—non=com- 
mit/tal-ly, adv. 

non=com-mu-ni-cant (non-ko-mi/ni-kant), n. [See non-.] 
One who is not a communicant; one who does not com- 
municate, as at a particular service. 

non=com-pli-ance (non-kom-pli/ans), n. [See non-.] Fail- 
ure or refusal to comply.—non=com-pli/ant, n. One who 
fails or refuses to comply. 

non com-pos men-tis (non kom/pos men/tis). [L., not 
having control of one’s mind.] Not of sound mind; not 
capable, mentally, of managing one’s own affairs. 

non=con-duct-ing (non-kon-duk/ting), a. [See non-.] 

Not conducting or transmitting; of the nature of a non- 
conductor.—non=con-duc/tor, n. A substance which does 
not conduct or transmit (or conducts with difficulty) a 
particular form of energy, as heat or electricity. 

non-con-form-ing (non-kon-f6r/ming), a. [See non-.] 

Failing or refusing to conform, as to an established church. 
—non-con-form/ism, n. The practice or system of non- 
conformists.—non-con-form/ist, n. One who refuses to 
conform, as to an established church; esp. [often cap.], 
one who refuses to conform to the Church of England; a 
Protestant dissenter from the Church of England.—non- 
con-for/mi-ty (-fdr/mi-ti), n. Lack of conformity or agree- 
ment; also, failure or refusal to conform, as to an established 
church; esp. [often cap.], refusal to conform to the Church 
of England; the principles or practice of Nonconformists; 
also, the body of Nonconformists. 

non=con-tent (non/kon-tent”), nm. [See non-.] In the 
British House of Lords, a negative vote or voter. 

non=co-6p-er-a-tion (non/k6-op-e-ra/shon), n. [See non-.] 

Failure or refusal to codperate; specif., the practice or policy, 
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nonfeasance 


for political or revolutionary ends, of refraining from coép- 
erating in activities instituted or maintained by the govern- 
ment (as, the movement of non-codperation conducted by 
Gandhi and his followers in India in 1919 and years follow- 
ing).—non=co-6p/er-a-tor, n. One who refuses to codp- 
erate; specif., a member of a group or party maintaining 
political non-coéperation. : 

non-de-script (non/dé-skript). [L. non, not, + descriptus, 
pp. of describere, E. describe.| 1.a. Not hitherto described, 
as a species of animal or plant{; hence, of no recognized, 
definite, or particular type or kind (as, a nondescript gar- 
ment or vehicle; “‘a multitude of nondescript articles, in- 
dispensable on the prairies,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” i) 
II. x. A species not hitherto describedt; hence, a person 
or a thing not conforming to any particular type (as, “one of 
those originals and nondescripts, more frequent in German 
Universities than elsewhere,” Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” 
i. 3; “the old-fashioned wheeled nondescript belonging to the 
captain,” Hardy’s “Return of the Native,” iii. 8). 

none (nun). [ME. non, < AS. nan, < ne, not, + Gn, one: 
see ne and one, and cf. no? and non-.] I.a. Not any; no: 
in later use only before a vowel or h: as, “Thou shalt have 
none other gods before me” (Deut. v. 7); ‘“He maketh the 
devices of the people of none effect” (Ps. xxxiii. 10). [Ar- 
chaic.] II. pron. No one, or not one (as, “There is none 
to help,” Ps. xxii. 11; none of these is a typical case); not 
any, as of something indicated (as, we have none of that 
paper left; as for pride, he had little or none; that matter 
is none of our business); no part, or nothing (of: as, “He 
had none of the appearance of a man who sailed before the 
mast,” Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” i.); often, as opl., 
no, or not any, persons or things (as, ‘‘None come to the 
solemn feasts,” Lam. i. 4; “I hear a voice, but none are 
there,” Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad,’ 30).—none, adv. To 
no extent; in no way; not at all: as, the supply is none too 
great; ‘Oh, our world is none the safer Now Great-Heart 
hath died!” (Kipling’s ““Great-Heart: Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1919”). 

nons=ef-fec-tive (non-e-fek/tiv). [See non-.] I. a. Not 
effective; not fit for duty or active service, as a soldier or 
sailor. If. n. A non-effective person; a soldier or sailor 
not fit for duty or active service. 

non=e-go (non-é/g6 or -eg’/d), m. [See non-.] In metaph., 
all that is not the ego or conscious self; the object as opposed 
to the subject. 

non-en-ti-ty (non-en/ti-ti), m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [See non- 
and entity.| Non-existence; also, something which does not 
exist, or which exists only in the imagination (as, ‘“Mermaids 
do not exist: why speak of them as if they did? How can 
you find interest in speaking of a nonentity?” C. Bronté’s 
“Shirley,” xiii.); also, a person or thing of no importance 
(as, to be a mere nonentity in one’s own family). 

nones (ndnz), n. pl. [L. none, orig. fem. pl. of nonus, 
ninth, < movem, nine: cf. noon.] In the ancient Roman 
calendar, the ninth day before the ides, both days included, 
thus being the 7th of March, May, July, and October, and 
the 5th of the other months; eccles., the fifth of the 
seven canonical hours, or the service for it, orig. fixed for 
the ninth hour of the day (or 3 p.m.) (as, “From noon till 
nones The brethren sate; and when the quire was done, 
Renew’d their converse till the vesper bell’: Southey’s 
“Madoc,” i. 13. 164). 

non-=es-sen-tial (non-e-sen/shal). 
essential; not necessary. II. n. 
person. 2 

none-such (nun/such), n. A person or thing without equal 
or parallel; a paragon; in bot., the black medic. 

non=Eu-cli-de-an (non’i-kli-dé/an or non-a-klid/é-an), a. 
[See non-.] Not included in, or not in conformity with, 
the system of geometry established by Euclid. 

non=ex-ist-ence (non-eg-zis/tens), n. [See non-.] Absence 
of existence; also, a thing that has no existence.—non= 
ex-ist/ent, a. Not existent; having no existence. 

non=ex-por-ta-tion (non”eks-p6r-ta/shon), n. [See non-.] 
Failure or refusal to export. 

non-fea-sance (non-fé/zans), n. [See non- and feasance.] 
In law, the omission of some act which ought to have been 
performed. 


[See non-.] I. a. Not 
A non-essential thing or 


————————e———— 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, 
Glect, agQny, int$, Unite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


nonillion 


no-nil-lion (nd-nil/yon), n.. [F. nonillion, < L. nonus 
ninth, + F. (m)illion, million.] In Great Britain, the 
ninth power of a million, represented by 1 followed by 54 
ciphers; in France and the U. S., a thousand octillions, 
represented by 1 followed by 30 ciphers.—no-nil/lionth 
a. and n. ; 

non=im-por-ta-tion (non/im-pdr-ta/shon), n. [See non-.] 
Failure or refusal to import. . 

non=in-ter-ven-tion (non/in-tér-ven/shon), n. [See non-.] 
Failure or refusal to intervene; systematic non-interference 
by a nation in the affairs of other nations or of its own 
states, etc. 

non=join-der — (non-join’‘dér), mn. [See non-.] In law, 
omission to join, as of one who should have been a party 
to an action. 

non-ju-ror (non-jé/ror), n. [See non- and juror.] One 
who refuses to take a required oath, as of allegiance; esp., 
one of those clergymen of the Church of England who in 
1689 refused to swear allegiance to William and Mary.— 
non-ju/rant, a. and n.—non-ju/ring, a. 

non=le-gal (non-lé’gal), a. [See non-.] Not (definitely) 
legal; having no legal aspect: distinguished from illegal. 
non=met-al (non-met/al), n. [See non-.] In chem., an 
element not having the character of a metal, as carbon, 
nitrogen, etc.—non=me-tal/lic (-me-tal’ik), a. 
non=mor-al (non-mor/al), a. [See mnon-.] Having no 
relation to morality; having no moral aspect; neither moral 
nor immoral.—non=mo-ral/i-ty (-m6-ral/i-ti), 7. 
non-pa-reil (non-pa-rel’). [F., < non (< L. non), not, + 
pare, equal, < ML. pariculus, dim. of L. par, equal. ] 
I.a. Having no equal; peerless. If.m. A person or thing 
having no equal (as, ““Though you were crown’d The non- 
parei of beauty”: Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” i. 5. 273); 
something unique; also, a beautifully colored finch, Cyano- 
spiza ciris, of the southern U. S.; also, a printing-type 
(6 point) of a size between agate and minion (see type). 
non=par-ti-zan, non=par-ti-san (non-pir’ti-zan), a. [See 
non-.| Not partizan; not supporting any of the established 
or regular parties.—Non=Partisan League, in U. S. 
politics, an organization with socialistic tendencies, devoted 
to the interests of the farmer, which was organized in North 
Dakota in 1915, gaining political control of that State in 
1916, and extending its influence into Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Montana, and other States. 

non-plus (non/plus’), . [L. non plus, not more, no 
further.] A state in which no more can be said or done; a 
state of utter perplexity: as, “(Certain freebooting Swedes 
had become very troublesome ... in... the reign of 
William the Testy ... putting his admiral...to a 
perfect nonplus” (Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” 
v. 9).—non/plus/, v. t.; -plussed, -plussing. To bring to a 
nonplus; render at a loss from perplexity as to what to say, 
do, or think; puzzle completely: as, “He had been non- 
plussed on a sudden by Mr. Dry’s desiring him to tell the 
company what it was that he endeavoured to prove” (Addi- 
son, in “Spectator,” 476). 

non pro-se-qui-tur (non pro-sek/wi-tér). [L., ‘he does not 
pursue (prosecute).”] In law, a judgment entered against the 
plaintiff in a suit when he does not appear to prosecute it. 

non=res-i-dence (non-rez/i-dens), m. [See non-.] The 
fact of not residing in a particular place; esp., failure to 
reside where official duties require one to reside.—non= 
res/i-dent. I. a. Not resident in a particular place; esp., 
not residing where official duties require one to reside. II. n. 
One who is non-resident. 

non=re-sist-ance (non-ré-zis/tans), m. [See non-.] A 
refraining from resistance; esp., the practice or principle of 
submitting to authority, even when unjustly exercised. — 
non=re-sist/ant. I. a. Not resistant; passively obedient. 
II. 2. One who does not resist authority or force; one who 
maintains that violence should never be resisted by force. 

non=re-straint (non-ré-strant’), n. [See non-.] Absence 
of restraint; in med., the treatment of the insane without 
mechanical means of restraint. 

non=srig-id (non-rij/id), a. [See non-.] Not rigid; specif., 
designating a type of airship having a flexible gas-container 
without a supporting structure and held in shape only by the 
pressure of the gas within. 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ti, 
¢, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and, =, equals. 


noon 


non-sense (non/sens or -sens), n. [See non-.] That which 
makes no sense or is lacking in sense; words without sense or 
conveying absurd ideas (as, “He says we must wait with 
patience, and trust to Providence, and such nonsense,” 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,’ Oct. 14; “You are talking 
the greatest nonsense; and you know it,” G. B. Shaw’s 
“Man and Superman,” ii.); also, senseless or absurd action; 
foolish conduct, notions, etc. (as, to stand no nonsense from 
a person; a man with no nonsense about him); also, ab- 
surdity (as, the nonsense of an idea or an action); also, stuff, 
trash, or anything useless.—non-sen/si-cal (-sen/si-kal), a. 
Of the nature of nonsense; devoid of sense; absurd; foolish; 
of persons, given to or indulging in nonsense (as, a nonsensical 
fellow; ‘Come, now, Marie ... Don’t be nonsensical,” 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xv.).—non-sen/si- 
cal-ly, adv.—non-sen/si-cal-ness, 7. 
non se-qui-tur (non sek/wi-tér). [L., ‘it does not follow.’] 
An inference or a conclusion which does not follow from the 
premises. 
nonsstri-at-ed (non-stri/a-ted), a. 
ated; unstriped, as muscular tissue. 
non-such (non/such), m. Same as nonesuch. 
non-suit (non/sit), n. [AF. nounsute, < OF. non, not, + 
sieute, E. suit, n.] In law, a judgment given against a 
plaintiff who neglects to prosecute, or who fails to show a 
legal cause of action or to bring sufficient evidence.—non/- 
suit, v. t. In law, to subject to a nonsuit. 
no-nu (nd/né), n. [Samoan.] A rubiaceous tree, Morinda 
citrifolia, of the East Indies, the Pacific islands, etc., with a 
fleshy composite fruit full of 
seeds, and a bark that yields 
a valuable dye. 
non=u-nion (non-i/nyon), a. 
[See non-.] Not belonging 
to, or not in accordance with 
the rules of, a trade-union; 
not recognizing or favoring 
trade-unions.—non=u/nion- 
ism, n. Disregard of or op- 
position to trade-unions.— 
non=w/nion-ist, 7. 
non=us-er (non-ii/zér),”. [See 
non-.| In law, failure to use 
a right or privilege. 
noo-dle! (né/dl), n. [Origin 
obscure.] A simpleton. 
noo-dle?2 (né/dl),n. [G. 
nudel.| A strip or lump of a 
dough or paste resembling 
macaroni, served in soups, etc. 
nook (nuk), ». [ME. noke, 
nok; origin obscure.] A cor- 
ner or external angle of a thing (now rare except prov.); a piece 
at a corner or broken from a corner, or any piece or part 
(obs. or prov.); a projecting piece of land, as one running 
into the sea (obs. or prov.); also, an interior angle, formed 
by the meeting of two walls or the like; a corner, as in a room 
(as, an ingle-nook); also, any retired or obscure corner (as, 
“The shades of twilight still hide themselves among the 
nooks of the adjacent buildings’: Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice- 
Told Tales,” Sunday at Home); any small recess; a secluded 
or sheltered place (as, ‘a shady nook,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” ix. 277; “The wily quarry . . . In the deep Tros- 
achs’ wildest nook His solitary refuge took,” Scott’s “Lady 
of the Lake,” i. 8); hence, a remote spot (as, ‘“That rare nook 
Yet untroubled by the tourist’: Browning’s “La Saisiaz”’).— 
nook/=shot’ten (-shot’n), a. Running out into corners 
or angles: as, “that nook-shotten isle of Albion’ (Shakspere’s 
“Henry V.,” iii. 5. 14). [Archaic or prov. Eng. ]—nook’y, a. 
Full of nooks; also, nook-like. 
no-dl-o-gy (nd-ol/9-ji), m. (Gr. 
The science of the understanding. ; ; 
noon (nin), n. [AS. non, <_L. nona, ninth hour, orig. fem. 
of nonus, ninth: see nones.] The ninth hour of the day, 
reckoned from sunrise according to the Roman method, or 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon}; also, the ecclesiastical 
hour or service of nonest; also, midday; 12 o’clock in the 
daytime; also, the middle point of night, or midnight (poetic: 


[See non-.] Not stri- 


Nonu. — a, branch with flowers 
and young fruit, one fourth natural 
size ; b, mature fruit, one fourth nat- 
ural size. 


voos, mind: see -logy.] 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


noon 


as, “at noon of night,” Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Aineid,” iv. 744; 
“Night was at the noon,” Jean Ingelow’s “Dreams That 
Came True’); also, the middle and brightest or finest point 
or part of any period (as, “the noon of a life illustrated by 
many brilliant actions’: Motley’s “Dutch Republic, 

iii. 2); also, the highest point (poetic: as, “To behold the 
wandering moon Riding near her highest noon,” Milton's 
“T] Penseroso,” 68).—apparent noon, the moment when the 
sun’s center crosses the meridian.— mean noon, the moment 
when the mean sun’s center crosses the meridian. —noon, ». 1. 
To halt for or take a noonday rest or meal, as during a jour- 
ney: as, “We traveled six or seven miles farther, and ‘nooned’ 
near a brook” (Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” iv.). [U.S.and 
prov. Eng.]—noon/day. Inn. Midday; noon. Ia. Of 
or at noonday.—noon/ing, n. Noontime; also, an interval 
at noon for rest or food (as, “She had said she would look at 
pictures all through the nooning [at school]”: Mark Twain’s 
“Tom Sawyer,” xviii.); a rest at noon; a noonday meal. 
[Now U. S. and prov. Eng.]—noon/tide. [AS. néntid.] 
I. n. The time of noon; midday; also, the middle point of 
night, or midnight (chiefly poetic); also, the middle and 
best point or part (as, “the noontide of your prosperity”: 
Lamb’s “Poor Relations”); also, the highest point (poetic: 
as, “the noontide of the moon,” Byron’s “Don Juan,” xiii. 63). 
II. a. 
(H. Melville’s 
time of noon. 

noose (nis), n. [Ult. < L. nodus, knot.] A loop with a 
running knot, as in a snare, lasso, hangman’s halter, etc., 
which tightens as the rope is pulled; in fig. use, a tie or bond; 
a snare; esp., the marriage tie (as, “your marriage-haters, 
who rail at the noose’’: Steele, in ‘“Tatler,” 77).—noose, »v. t.; 
noosed, noosing. Tosecure by or as by a noose; insnare with 
a noose (as, “as dexterous a gipsy as ever... noosed a 
hare”: Whyte-Melville’s ““Katerfelto,” xii.); catch by means 
of a noose (as, “They run out, and with the lasso, dexter- 
ously noose him [a bear] by either leg’: Irving’s “Captain 
Bonneville,” xxxix.); put to death by hanging; fig., to make 
fast by the marriage tie (as, “His ... rival . . . set out 
with the lady for Coldstream . . . where there was a parson 

. . and there they were noosed”: Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” July 18); also, to make a noose with or in (a 
rope, etc.). 

no-pal (nd’pal), m. [Sp.; from Mex.] Any of several 
cactaceous plants, esp. Nopalea (or Opuntia) coccinellifera, 
which serve to nourish the cochineal-insect.—no/pal-ry 
(-ri), m.; pl. -ries (-riz). A plantation of nopals for raising 
cochineal-insects. 

nor! (nér), conj. [ME. nor, contr. of nother, var. of neither, 
E. neither.) A negative conjunction used (1) as the correla- 
tive to a preceding neither (as, neither he nor I was there; 
he could neither read nor write); (2) with a preceding neither 
omitted, its negative force being understood (archaic or 
poetic: as, “Great brother, thou nor I have made the world,” 
Tennyson’s “Last Tournament,” 203); (3) instead of neither, 
as correlative to a following nor (now chiefly poetic: as, 
“Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared,” H. Newbolt’s “Ad- 
mirals All”); (4) to continue the force of a negative, as 
nol, no, never, etc., occurring in a preceding clause (as, 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,” 1 Cor. ii. 9; “Have you 
no wit, manners, nor honesty?”’ Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” 
ii. 3.94); (5) after an affirmative clause, or as a continuative, 
in the sense of ‘and . . . not’ (as, “The tale is long, nor have 
T heard it out”: Addison’s ‘‘Cato,” iv. 3). 

nor? (nér), conj. [Origin uncertain: cf. nor!.] Than: as, 
“Hev a dog, Miss! — they’re better friends nor any Chris- 
tian” (George Eliot’s “Mill on the Floss,” iv. 3); “Mighty 
small specimen . . . Ain’t bigger nor a derringer” (Bret 
Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp’). [Prov. or vulgar.] 

Nord (nérd), n. In ethnol., a member of the Nordic 
race. 

Nord-hau-sen (nért/hou”zen) a/cid. [From Nordhausen, 
town in Prussian Saxony, where it was first manufactured. | 
A fuming liquid obtained when sulphur trioxide is dissolved 
in sulphuric acid. 

Nor-dic (nér/dik). [F.nordique, < nord, north; from Teut., 
and akin to E. north.| In ethnol.: I. a. Designating, or 
belonging or pertaining to, a race of men or a racial type 


“Typee,” xxiii.).—noon/time, n. The 
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Of or at noontide: as, “their noontide slumbers” | 


Norman 


characterized by tall stature, blond hair, blue eyes, and 
elongated head, exemplified by the Scandinavians and 
other Teutonic peoples: as, “The Nordic peoples came into 
Italy and Greece under leader kings” (H. G. Wells’s “Out- 
line of History,” xxxv. § 1). II. m. A member of the 
Nordic race. : 
Nor-folk (nér/fok) jack’et. [From Norfolk, county in 
eastern England.] A loosely belted jacket or coat with 
box-plaits on both front and back. ’ ht 
no-ri-a (nd/ri-i), n. [Sp.; from Ar.] A device consisting 
essentially of a series of buckets 
or pitchers traveling with or over 
a wheel, used in Spain and the 
Orient for raising water. 
nor-land (nér/land),n. Same as 


northland. [Chiefly poetic. ] 
norm (nérm), n. [L. norma, 
carpenter’s square, rule, pat- 


tern.] A standard, model, or 
pattern. 

nor-mal (nér/mal). [L.normalis, 
made according to a carpenter’s 
square, < norma: see norm. | I. a, a, a, floats which receive the 
a. Right-angled; also, being at force of the flowing stream ce 
right angles, asa line; perpendic- aad turn the wheel as indicate 
ular; of the nature of or pertain- 
ing to a mathematical normal; 
also, conforming to the standard 
or the common type; regular, 
usual, natural, or not abnormal 
(as, the normal mode of proce- 
dure; the normal condition of 
affairs) ; also, serving to fix a stan- 
dard (as, a normal school, a school for the training of teachers) ; 
in chem., noting a solution of a salt, acid, or the like, 
which contains in one liter the reactive equivalent of one 
gram of hydrogen; also, noting that one of two or more 
isomeric hydrocarbons, whose structural formula is made up 
of a single unbranched chain of carbon atoms, no carbon atom 
being joined directly to more than two other carbon atoms. 
II. n. The standard or type; the normal form or state; 
the average or mean; in math., a perpendicular line or plane, 
esp. one perpendicular to a tangent of a curve or surface at 
the point of contact.—nor/mal-cy (-si), m. The character 
or state of being normal (as, ‘those . . . who, having .. . 
accepted the ideas of the older school of economists as to 
the relationships of labour, capital, and the state, have 
obtained therefrom a false sense of the continued normalcy 
and rigidity of these relationships”: B. Kidd’s “Social 
Evolution,” viii.); the normal condition, as of affairs (as, 
“back to normalcy,’ Warren G. Harding, in Address at 
Marion, Ohio, July 5, 1920; “We must .. . strive for 
normalcy,” Warren G. Harding, in Speech accepting the 
Republican nomination for President, July 22, 1920); in 
math., the state or fact of being normal or a normal (as, the 
point of normalcy).—nor-mal/i-ty (-mal/i-ti), nm. The 
character or state of being normal.—nor/mal-ize (-iz), v. t.; 
-ized, -tzing. To render normal.—nor/mal-i-za/tion 
(-i-za/shon), n.—nor/mal-ly, adv. 

Nor-man (nér/man). [OF. Normant (F. Normand), lit. 
‘Northman’; from Scand.] I. .; pl. -mans. A native or 
inhabitant of Normandy, a former province of northern 
France bordering on the English Channel; a member of that 
branch of the Northmen or Scandinavians who in the 10th 
century conquered Normandy (ndmed after them), or one 
of the mixed Scandinavian and French (Norman French) 
race later inhabiting this region, which conquered England 
in 1066; also, Norman French. IN. a. Of or pertaining 
to the Normans; in arch., noting or pertaining to a style of 
medieval architecture, a variety of the Romanesque, char- 
acterized by simplicity, massiveness, and the use of the 
rounded arch, which was introduced from Normandy into 
Great Britain before the Norman Conquest (see cut on 
following page). Norman Conquest, the conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans, under William the Conqueror, in 1066. 
—Norman French, the form of French spoken by the 
a rie ora later form of it used in England in legal pro- 
cedure. : 


Noria. 


the arrows; 6, 6, buckets 
Divoted to the side of the wheel; 
d, a box or tank for receiving 
the raised water (the water is 
conveyed from this tank by a 
pipe or chute, not shown, to the 
point of delivery) ; e, upright at- 
tached rigidly to the tank, which, 
acting in conjunction with the 
motion of the wheel, successively 
empties the buckets into the 
tank. 


fat, fate, far, fall, sk, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, int}, qnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, acter, 


natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


“aj 


Normanesque 


Boe mancesque (nér-man-esk!), @. [See -esgue.] After 
style, as of 
architecture. 

Norn (ndrn), 
m. [Icel.] In ‘ 
Scand. myth., ¥ 
any one of 
the goddesses } 
of fate, com- Sz 
monly repre- % ; 
sented asi 
three in num- 
ber, whose fj 
decrees were 
irrevocable: 
as, ‘‘Skuld, 
the younger Bs 

Norn, Who 

watches over !#.0s 
birth and Ae 

death” (Whit- &#¢ 
tier’s ‘Dole ® 
of Jarl Thor- } 
kell’’). 

Nor-roy (nor’- “ 

ois. LAF., 
lit. ‘north Bast 

King.’] ‘The Noman Ac? Ggnterbury Cathedral, Englands 

third English king-of-arms, ranking after Clarencieux. 

Norse (nérs).’ [Cf. Norw., Sw., and Dan. Norsk, Norwegian, 

Norse, < nord, north.] 1. a. Belonging or pertaining to 
Norway, esp. ancient Norway with its colonies (as in Ice- 
land), or to ancient Scandinavia generally; pertaining to 
the language of Norway, or to that of the Northmen or 
ancient Scandinavians. II. n. As pl., the Norwegians, esp. 
the ancient Norwegians; the Northmen or ancient Scan- 
dinavians generally; as sing., the language of Norway, esp. 
of ancient Norway with its colonies (as, Old Norse, exempli- 
fied by Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic: see Icelandic, n.)3 
the language of the Northmen or ancient Scandinavians. — 
Norse/man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. A man of the Norse 
people; a Norwegian, esp. an ancient Norwegian or (as in 
literary use) a modern Norwegian regarded as exhibiting the 
characteristics of the ancient race; a Northman or ancient 
Scandinavian. 
north (nérth), adv. [AS. north = D. noord = G. nord = 
Icel. nordhr = Norw., Sw., and Dan. nord, north.] In 
the direction which is to the right of a person facing the 
setting sun or west; toward or in the north; also, from the 
north (as with reference to wind).—north, n. A cardinal 
point of the compass lying in the plane of the meridian and 
to the right of a person facing the setting sun or west; the 
direction in which this point lies; also [J. c. or cap. |, a quarter 
or territory situated in this direction; [cap.] that part of the 
U. S. which in general lies north of Maryland, the Ohio 
River, and Missouri; also [J. c.], the north wind (chiefly 
poetic: as, “The north breathes steadily Beneath the stars, 
they tremble with the cold!” Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam,” 
viii. 1).—-magnetic north. See under magnetic. — 
north, a. Lying toward or situated in the north; directed 
or proceeding toward the north; also, coming from the north, 
as a wind; eccles., designating, situated in, or lying toward 
that side of a church to the left of one facing the altar or 
high altar.—North Britain, Scotland.—North Briton, a 
Scot.—north star, the pole-star. 
north-east (nérth’ést’). [AS. northéast.| 1%. adv. In the 
direction of a point midway between north and east; also, 
from this direction. II. . The point or direction midway 
between north and east; also, a region in this direction. 
Ill. a. Lying toward or situated in the northeast; directed 
or proceeding toward the northeast; also, coming from the 
northeast, as a wind.—northeast passage, a passage for 
ships along the northern coast of Europe and Asia as a 
possible course for navigation between tne Atlantic Ocean 
and the Pacific Ocean: as, “In April 1566 he [Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert] had already joined with Antony Jenkinson in a 
_ (ee 


(variable) d as d or j, § as S$ OF sh, t as t 
/, primary accent; 4, secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, 
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or ch, zg as z or zh; 6, 
from; +, and; 


northwesterly 


petition to Elizabeth for the discovery of the North-East 

Passage” (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XII. 7).—north/east/er, n. 

A wind or gale from the northeast.—north/east/er-ly, 

a. and adv. Toward or from the northeast.—north/- 

east/ern, a. Situated or going toward the northeast; 

also, coming from the northeast, as a wind; also, of or 
pertaining to the northeast.—north/east/ward (-ward). 

I. adv. and a. Toward the northeast. IX. n. The north- 

east.—north/east/ward-ly, adv. and a. 

north-er (nér/rHer), n. A wind or storm from the north. 

north-er-ly (nér/tHér-li). I. a. Moving, directed, or sit- 
uated toward the north; also, coming from the north, as a 
wind, If. adv. Toward the north; also, from the north. 

north-ern (nér/rHérn), a. [AS. northerne.] Lying toward 
or situated in the north; directed or proceeding northward; 
also, coming from the north, as a wind; also, of or pertaining 
to the north, esp. [cap.] the North of the U. S.; in astron., 
north of the celestial equator or of the zodiac (as, the northern 
signs of the zodiac; a northern constellation).—Northern 
Car, in astron., Charles’s Wain, or the Dipper.—Northern 
Crown, in astron., the northern constellation Corona Bore- 
alis. northern lights, the aurora borealis. See aurora. 
—northern spy, an American winter apple marked with 
red and yellow stripes.—northern star, the north star.— 
north/ern, n. One living in a northern region or country. 
—north/ern-er, n. A native or inhabitant of the north, 
esp. [cap.] of the northern U. S.—north’ern-most, a. 
superl. Furthest north. 

north-ing (nér/rHing or -thing), n. Movement or deviation 
toward the north; also, distance due north; the distance due 
north made by a ship on any course tending northward; also, 
in astron., north declination. 

north-land (nérth/land), n. [AS. northland.] The land 
or region in the north; the northern part of a country; [{cap.] 
the northern regions of the world, esp. the land or lands of 
the Northmen or Scandinavians (as, “I am the God Thor 
... Here in my Northland . . . Reign I forever!” Long- 
fellow’s “(Saga of King Olaf,” i.).-north/land-er, n. 

North-man (nérth’man), n.; pl. -men. [AS. Northman.] 
A member of the Scandinavian race, or group of peoples, of 
northern Europe, notable for their adventurous daring upon 
the sea, which from about the 8th to the 11th century made 
many raids and settlements both on Great Britain, Ireland, 
and other islands, and on the mainland of Europe. See 
Norman, n., and cf. viking. 

north-most (nérth’mdst), a. superl. Northernmost: as, 
“the northmost part of the coast of Mozambique” (Defoe’s 
“Captain Singleton,” v.). 

North-um-bri-an (ndér-thum/bri-an). I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Northumbria, an Anglian kingdom which extended 
north of the Humber to the Forth, or Northumberland, the 
northernmost county of modern England, or the inhabitants 
or dialect of either. If.n. A native or inhabitant of North- 
umbria or Northumberland; also, the dialect of Anglo- 
Saxon spoken in Northumbria; also, the modern English 
dialect of Northumberland. 

north-ward (nérth’ward). [AS. northweard.] 1. adv, To- 
ward the north; north. IE. a. Moving, bearing, facing, 
or situated toward the north. IfI.n. The northward part, 
direction, or point.—north/ward-ly. I. a. Having a 
northward direction or situation; also, coming from the 
north, as a wind. I%. adv. Toward the north; also, from 
the north.—north/wards, adv. Northward. 

north-west (nérth’west’). [AS. northwest.] I. adv. In 
the direction of a point midway between north and west; 
also, from this direction. IZ. n. The point or direction 
midway between north and west; also, a region in this 
direction, III. a. Lying toward or situated in the north- 
west; directed or proceeding toward the northwest; also, 
coming from the northwest, as a wind, —northwest passage, 
a passage for ships along the northern coast of North America 
as a possible course for navigation between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Pacific Ocean: as, “From 1573 to 1578 he 
[Sir Humphrey Gilbert] lived in retirement at Limehouse, 
devoting himself especially to the advocacy of a North- 
West Passage” (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XII. 7).—north’- 
west/er, n. A wind or gale from the northwest. —north/- 
west’er-ly, a. and adv. Toward or from the northwest.— 


A 


F. cloche; ii. F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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north/west/ern, a. Situated or going toward the north- 
west; also, coming from the northwest, as a wind; also, of or 
pertaining to the northwest.—north/west/ward (-wird). 
I. adv. and a. Toward the northwest. IL n. The north- 
west.—north/west/ward-ly, adv. and a. 

Nor-we-gian (ndér-wé/jian). [From Norway, after ML. 
Norvegia, Norway.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to Norway, its 
inhabitants, or their language. IE. n. A native or inhabit- 
ant of Norway; also, the language of Norway, belonging to 
the Scandinavian group. 

nose (néz), n. [AS. nosu, akin to nasu, G. nase, Icel. nds, 
nose, also to L. nasus, nose, nares, nostrils, Skt. nas, nose, 
nasa, nostrils, nose.] The part (usually prominent) of the 
face or head which contains the nostrils, affording passage 
for air in respiration, also for the discharge of secretions from 
the head, and serving to modify the sound of the voice (as, 
an aquiline nose; a pug-nose; the nose of a monkey or a 
dog; to wipe or blow the nose; to talk through the nose); 
specif., this part as the organ of smell (as, savory odors 
greeted the nose; “The nose of Memory . . . dilates with 
pleasure over the rich perfume of Miss Abigail’s forty mince- 
pies,” Aidrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” xii.); hence, the 
sense ot smell, faculty of smelling, or scent (as, a dog with a 
good nose); fig., a faculty of perceiving or detecting (as, 
to have a nose for news or for scandal); also, something 
regarded as resembling the nose of a person or animal, as a 
spout or nozzle, the beak of a still, the prow of a ship, the 
forward end of an aircraft, or a projecting part of anything. 
—nose of wax, fig., a thing or person that may be easily 
bent or turned to any purposes: as, ‘“They pretend it was 
because I let David . . . manage the business his ain gait, 
as if I had been a nose 0’ wax” (Scott’s “Guy Mannering,”’ 
v.). [Now chiefly Sc. and prov. Eng.]—to count or tell 
noses, to count the persons in a group or party. [Colloq.] 
—to cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face. See spite, v. 
—to follow one’s nose, to go straight ahead; also, to be 
guided by one’s sense of smell, or by instinct.—to lead by 
the nose, fig., to lead like some tame, unintelligent animal, 
or in an ignominious way: as, “Seven-eighths of the town are 
led by the nose by this or that periodical work, having wholly 
lost sight of the fact, that reviews are far from being gospel’’ 
(Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xxviii.).—to pay through the 
nose. See under pay?, v. 1.—to put one’s nose out of 
joint, to displace one in the favor of others, in a mortifying 
way. With corresponding expressions, to have one’s nose 
out of joint, his nose is out of joint, etc.—under or beneath 
one’s nose, immediately before one, so as to be seen if one 
will but look; within one’s immediate range of observation: 
as, “Things are done under our very noses, and we know 
nothing of the matter” (Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxvi.); 
“A wagon-load of valuable merchandise had been smuggled 
ashore .. . directly beneath their unsuspicious noses” 
(Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,’ The Custom House).— 
nose, v.; nosed, nosing. 1.tr. To perceive by or as by the 
nose or the sense of smell (as, “Tears of rage started into his 
eyes, as though he nosed the very offence in question 
[onions]: Irving’s ‘“Knickerbocker’s New York,” iv. 2); 
smell (out); seek or find as if by following’a scent (as, “A 
dozen times, Perrault, nosing the way, broke through the 
ice bridges”: Jack London’s “Call of the Wild,” iii.); also, 
to touch or rub with the nose, or nuzzle (as, ‘“The two horses 
had been . . . nosing each other’s muzzles”: G. W. Cable’s 
“John March, Southerner,” iv.); approach the nose to, as in 
smelling or examining, or smell or sniff (as, “Ingram nosed 
his port, then sipped it”: M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” 
xiii.); make (one’s way) by pushing with the nose or for- 
ward end; also, to lead (about) by the nose (as, “I pre- 

~ sume as long as you live you’ll have to be nosed about 
like a perfect —I don’t know what!” Howells’s “Rise 
of Silas Lapham,” xi.); also, to face, confront, or oppose 
boldly or insolently (obs. or archaic); also, to furnish with a 
nosing. II, intr. To smell or sniff; seek as if by smelling 
or scent (after, for, etc.); pry (about, into, etc.); also, to push 
with the nose or forward end (as, the boat nosed in toward 
the shore; an aircraft is said to nose down or up). 

nose=band (néz/band), n. That part of a bridle or halter 
which passes over the animal’s nose. 

nose-bleed (n6z/bléd), n. Bleeding from the nose; epistaxis. 


nosed (n6ézd), a. Having a nose: as, long-nosed. 

nose=dive (ndz/div), n. A dive or plunge of an aéroplane 
with the nose or fore part of the craft downward.—nose’= 
dive, v. i.; -dived, -diving. To execute a nose-dive. 

nose-gay (ndz/gi), n. [From nose + (obs.) gay, n., some- 
thing gay, a toy.} A bunch of flowers; a bouquet; a posy: 
as, “a garden in which I had in childhood gathered so many 
a nosegay” (S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xxxvi.). 

nose-less (n6z/les), a. Destitute or deprived of a nose.— 
nose/less-ness, 7. 

nose=ring (néz/ring), n. A ring fixed in an animal’s nose; 
also, a ring-like ornament worn in the nose, as by savages. 

nos-ey (nd/zi), a. and n. See nosy. 

nos-ing (nd/zing), n. A projecting edge, as the part of the 
tread of a step extending beyond 
the riser, or a projecting part of @ 
a buttress. 

noso-. Form of Gr. vécos, disease, a 
used in combination. 

nos-o-co-mi-al (nos-d-k6/mi-al), a. @ 
(LL. nosocomium, < Gr. vocoxo- 
petov, hospital, < véaos, disease, a, Nosing. — Stairs and but- 
+ xoueiv, take care of.] Of or SESE 
pertaining to a hospital. 

no-sog-ra-phy (n6-sog/ra-fi), m. [See noso- and -graphy.] 
The systematic description of diseases. no-sog’ra-pher, n. 
—nos-o-graph-ic (nos-d-graf/ik), a. 

no-sol-o-gy (nd-sol/9-ji), .; pl. -gies (-jiz). [See noso- and 
-logy.| The systematic classification of diseases, or the 
branch of medical science that deals with this; also, a 
systematic classification or arrangement of diseases.— 
nos-o-log-i-cal (nos-3-loj’i-kal), a.—no-sol/o-gist, n. 

nos-tal-gia (nos-tal/jid), m. [NL., < Gr. véoros, a return 
home, + &yos, pain.] Homesickness; esp., homesickness 
in its severe forms, producing derangement of mental and 
physical functions.—nos-tal/gic, a. 

nos-toc (nos/tok), m. [NL.; coined by Paracelsus.] Any 
of the fresh-water alge constituting the genus Nostoc: often 
found in jelly-like colonies in moist places. 

nos-tol-o-gy (nos-tol/9-ji), nm. [Gr. vécros, a return home: 
see -logy.] The science that treats of senile decline in organ- 
isms.—nos-to-log’ic (-td-loj/ik), a. 

nos-tril (nos/tril), ». [AS. nosthyrl, < mnosu, nose, + 
thyrel, hole, E. thirl1, n.] An external opening of the nose. 
—nos’triled, nos/trilled, a. Having nostrils. 

nos-trum (nos/trum), n. [L., neut. of noster, our, ours, < 
nos, we.| A medicine made by the person who recommends 
it; hence, a patent medicine; often, a quack medicine; also, 
fig., a special means recommended for accomplishing some- 
thing (as, “infallible nostrwms for procuring universal dis- 
esteem and hatred”: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” x. 4, chapter 
heading); a pet scheme or device for effecting some purpose. 

nos-y, nos-ey (n0/zi). I. a. Having a large or prominent 
nose; also, prying; inquisitive. [Colloq.] II. n. A per- 
son with a large or prominent nose: as, Old Nosey (a 
nickname of the first Duke of Wellington). 

not (not), adv. [ME. not, reduced form of noht, nouht, E. 
nought.| A word expressing negation, denial, refusal, or 
prohibition: as, “they toil not”? (Mat. vi. 28), or (as now 
commonly) they do noé toil; it matters not, or (more com- 
monly) it does not matter; not that it matters; not to reply 
would be wiser; not many; a reward, not a punishment; 
not far from here; not very good; that is not true; I will not 
answer; you must noé do that.—not at all, not in any degree 
or respect. 


no-ta be-ne (nd/té bé/né). [L.] Note well; take notice: - 


abbreviated N. B. 
no-ta-bil-i-ty (n6-ta-bil/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The quality 
of being notable; notable character; distinction; also, a 
notable thing, feature, or circumstance (now rare); also, a 
notable person, or a person of note or distinction (as, “The 
first auto-da-fé had been consummated . . . in the presence 
of the royal family and the principal notabilities, civil, 
ca ee and military”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
i. 3). 

no-ta-ble (nd/ta-bl). [OF. F. notable, < L. notabilis, < 
notare, E. note, v.| I. a. Worthy of note or notice (as, 
a notable deed, event, or occasion; notable excellence; 


a Ee ee See 
fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, li ull; oi, oil; : (li id 
fat, I Ail, ASK, I p, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) avi 
élect, agony, int§, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natare; ‘ch, chip; ’g, £0; "th, thin: o ee y, vont 


= 


no-ta-ri-al (n6-ta/ri-al), a. 


no-ta-ry (nd/ta-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). 


(variable) d as d or j, 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


notandum 


“What is truly notable: he said not a word to any one 
of the duel,” Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” v.); note- 
worthy, signal, or remarkable; prominent, important, or 
distinguished, as persons; in an unfavorable sense, egregious 
or notorious (obs. or archaic: as, “He’s a most notable 
coward,”’ Shakspere’s ‘“All’s Well,” iii. 6. 10; “They had 
then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas,”’ Mat. xxvii. 16); 
also, capable of being noted or perceived, perceptible, or 
appreciable, as a quantity of some constituent; also (com- 
monly, esp. formerly, pron. not/a-bl), capable, thrifty, and 
industrious as a housewife, or pertaining to housewifely 
arts or activities (now chiefly prov. or literary: as, “His 
notable little wife, too, had enough to do to attend to her 
housekeeping,” Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” Sleepy Hollow). 
II. n. A notable thing; also, a notable person, or a person 
of note or distinction (as, “He found my lord . . . with the 
governor upon one hand and various notables upon the 
other”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” x.); a prom- 
inent or important citizen; [often cap.] in Fr. hist., one of a 
number of prominent men from the three estates, convoked 
by the king on extraordinary occasions.—no/ ta-ble-ness, 7. 
—no/ta-bly, adv. 


no-tan-dum (ng-tan/dum), n.; pl. -dwms or -da (-di). 


[L., gerundive of notare, E. note, v.] A thing to be noted; 
also, a record of something to be noted; a memorandum. 
Of or pertaining to, or drawn 
up or executed by, a notary: as, notarial attestation; a 
notarial seal; “It is difficult to regard the notarial instru- 
ment otherwise than as a memorandum” (Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” ii. 2).—no-ta/ri-al-ly, adv. 

[L. notarius, short- 
hand writer, clerk, secretary, < nota, E. note, n.] A clerk 
or secretary}; also, a public officer authorized to authenti- 
cate deeds and contracts, take affidavits, protest bills of 
exchange, etc. (usually called notary public). 


no-ta-tion (n§-ta/shon), n. [L. notatio(n-), < notare, E. 


note, v.] The act of noting, marking, or setting down in 
writing, or a record or jotting (as, “I should not, in my 
notations, forget to mark a new luxury that got in... at 
this time’: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xxviii.); specif., 
the process of noting or setting down by means of a special 
system of signs or symbols, or the particular method or the 
system of signs used (as, the Arabic system of arithmetical 
notation, employing the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., or the Roman 
system, employing the letters I, V, X, etc., see Roman 
numeral, under Roman, a.; algebraic notation; chemical 
notation; musical notation).—no-ta/tion-al, a. 


notch (noch), n. [Prob. (with n belonging to a preceding 


article an) < OF. oche (F. hoche), notch.] A more or less 
angular cut, indentation, or hollow in a narrow object or 
surface or an edge (as, a pole with notches for aid in climbing; 
the notch at each end of a bow, for holding the string; the 
notches between the teeth of a saw; “I had three large axes 
. . . but with much chopping and cutting knotty hard wood, 
they were all full of notches,” Defoe’s ““Robinson Crusoe,” 
i. 5); a nick; specif., a cut or nick made in a stick or other 
object for record, as in keeping a score; hence, a point ina 
score, as of a game; also, a step, degree, or grade (colloq.: 
as, the top notch of fashion or elegance); also, the nock or 
notched piece at the butt-end of an arrow (as, “drawing out 
an arrow, which, with the exception of the notch at the end, 
had entirely disappeared in the animal”: Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail,” xv.); also, a deep, narrow opening or pass between 
mountains (U. S.); in anat., an indentation or depression 
in a bone, organ, or part.—notch, v. ¢. To cut or make a 
notch or notches in; indent; nick; often, to make notches in 
by way of record (as, “Many days had passed . . . how 
many may not be known, since I notched no stick”: W. H. 
Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xxi.); also, to record by a notch 
or notches, as on a stick; hence, to score, as in a game; 
also, to fix or secure by inserting in notches, as timbers; 
also, to nock or adjust (an arrow) to the bowstring.— 
notch/er, n. 


note (not), n. [OF. F. note, < L. nota, a mark, sign, note, 


< noscere (pp. notus), know: see know.] A mark, token, 
or indication of something, or from which something may be 
inferred (as, “It is a note Of upstart greatness, to observe 
and watch For these poor trifles”: Jonson’s “Sejanus,” v. 8); 
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note 


a characteristic or distinguishing feature;. also, a stigma (now 
rare: as, “My posterity, shamed with the note, Shall curse 
my bones,” Shakspere’s ‘“Lucrece,”’ 208); also, a mark or 
sign, as of punctuation, used in writing or printing (as, a 
note of exclamation, or of interrogation); also, a brief 
record of something set down to assist the memory, or for 
reference or development (as, ‘“‘When found, make a note of,” 
Dickens’s ‘““Dombey and Son,” xv.; “A chield’s amang you 
taking notes,” Burns’s “Captain Grose’s Peregrinations,” 5; 
to speak from notes); often, pl., a record of a speech, state- 
ment, testimony, etc., or of one’s impressions of something; 
also, sing., a brief written or printed statement giving par- 
ticulars or information; sometimes, an account} or billt 
(as, “Here is now the smith’s note for shoeing and plough- 
irons”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” v. 1. 19); also, an ex- 
planatory or critical comment, or a reference to authority 
quoted, appended to a passage in a book or the like; an 
annotation; also, a short informal letter (as, “Not a note, 
not a line, did I receive in the meantime”: Jane Austen’s 
“Pride and Prejudice,” xxvi.); a formal diplomatic or official 
communication in writing; also, a paper acknowledging a 
debt and promising payment (also called note of hand); 
also, a certificate, as of a government or a bank, passing 
current as money; a piece of paper money; also, a sign or 
character used in music to represent a tone, its position and 


' form indicating the pitch and duration of the tone (see 


paragraph following); a key, as of a pianoforte; a musical 
sound or tone (as, “First, rehearse your song by rote, To each 
word a warbling note,” Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” v. 1. 405; “the brazen notes of the orchestra,” 
Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,” xxxiii.); a melody, tune, or song 
(poetic: as, “Through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault The pealing anthem swells the note of praise,’ Gray’s 
“Elegy,” x.); often, a sound of musical quality uttered by a 
bird (as, ‘the nightingale’s complaining notes”: Shakspere’s 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” v. 4. 5); the musical song or 
call of a bird (as, ““The wakeful bird . . . Tunes her noctur- 
nal note”: Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” iii. 40); sometimes, 
any call, cry, or sound of a bird, fowl, etc. (as, ‘‘a raven’s 
note,” Shakspere’s ‘2 Henry VI.,” iii. 2. 40; ‘fowls of many 
sorts, making a confused screaming, and crying every one 
according to his usual note,” Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
i. 4); also, a tone sounded on a trumpet or other musical 
instrument as a signal, and hence, in fig. use, a signal, an- 
nouncement, or intimation (as, to sound the note of war, or a 
note of warning; “The armourers . . . With busy hammers 
closing rivets up, Give dreadful note of preparation,”’ Shak- 
spere’s “Henry V.,” iv., Prologue, 14); also, a new or un- 
expected element in a situation (slang: as, this is a pretty 
note!); also, fig., way of speaking or thinking (in ‘to change 
one’s note’); also, eminence or distinction (as, a man of 
note); importance or consequence (as, ‘“There was no other 
thing of note in this year’: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” 
iii.); also, notice, observation, or heed (as, “Small matters 
win great commendation, because they are continually in 
use and in note,” Bacon’s ‘Essays,’’ Of Ceremonies and 
Respects; ‘What if thou withdraw In silence from the 
living, and no friend Take note of thy departure?” Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis”); also, information or intelligence (obs. or 
rare: as, ‘Rouse him and give him note of our approach,” 
Shakspere’s ‘Troilus and Cressida,” iv. 1. 43). 

x*, The system of musical notes now in use includes the 
following: the breve, |—{|; the semibreve or whole-note, a; 


the minim or half-note, -] f°; the crotchet or quarter-note, 
! i ; the guaver or eghth-note, Ap C 1; the semiquaver or 
sizteenth-note, g ona; the demisemiquaver or thirty- 


2 : . 
second-note, 3 Zz ; and the hemidemisemiquaver or 


wet 
ui 


sixty-fourth-note, 5 


—note, v. t.; noted, noting. [OF. F. noter, < L. notare, 
mark, write, denote, observe, < nota.] To mark, as with 
some sign or written character}; also, to brandj or stig- 
matizet; also, to mark down, as in writing (as, “Write it 
before them in a table, and note it in a book,” Isa. xxx. 8; 
“Noting down The features of the last degen’rate times,” 
Cowper’s “Task,” vi. 899); make a memorandum of; make 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


note=book 


particular mention of in a writing; also, of a notary, to 
make a memorandum or record upon (a bill of exchange, etc.) 
to the effect that it has been dishonored; also, to furnish 
with notes or annotations; annotate; also, to set down in or 
furnish with musical notes; also, to indicate or designate; 
signify or denote; also, to observe carefully; give attention 
or heed to (as, your letter is received and the contents are 
noted); take notice of; perceive (as, we have not noted 
any difference between them). 

note=book (not/buk),n. A book for notes or memorandums; 
also, a book in which notes of hand are registered. 

not-ed (nd/ted), p. a. Specially observed or noticed; con- 
spicuous; celebrated; famous: as, “the butler, who was 
noted for round shoulders, and a Roman nose” (Addison and 
Steele, in “Tatler,” 75); a man noted for his size, strength, 
or bravery; a noted criminal; ‘‘a noted story in Don Quixote” 
(Hume’s “Essays,” Of the Standard of Taste); a noted 
traveler, orator, or general.—not/ed-ly, adv. Conspicu- 
ously; markedly; particularly.—not/ed-ness, 7. 

note-less (not/les), a. Of no note; undistinguished; un- 
noticed; also, unmusical or voiceless. 

note-let (not/let), n. A short note. 

note=pa-per (not/pa’per), m. Paper of various sizes and 
qualities used for correspondence. 

not-er (nd/tér), m. One who notes. 

note-wor-thy (not/wér’fHi), a. Worthy of note or notice; 
notable.—note/wor’thi-ly, adv.—note/wor’thi-ness, 7. 

noth-ing (nuth/ing). [Orig. two words, no thing.] I. n. 
No thing, not anything, or naught (as, to see, do, or say 
nothing; ‘I opened wide the door: Darkness there, and 
nothing more!’ Poe’s “‘Raven’’); no part, share, or trace 
(of: as, the place shows nothing of its former magnificence; 
there is nothing of his father about him); also, that which is 
non-existent (as, to create a world out of nothing; to reduce 
something to nothing, as by a process of extinction or an- 
nihilation); also, something of no importance or significance 
(as, “Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing,” Shak- 
spere’s ‘“‘Merchant of Venice,” i. 1. 114; “The defeat itself 
was nothing . . . but the death of the Prince was a blow,” 
Besant’s “Coligny,” ix.); a trifling action, matter, circum- 
stance, or thing; a trivial remark (as, “In pompous nothings 
on his side, and civil assents on that of his cousins, their 
time passed”: Jane Austen’s ‘Pride and Prejudice,” xv.); 
a person of no importance, or a nobody or nonentity; in 
arith., that which is without quantity or magnitude; also, a 
cipher or naught (0). II. adv. In no respect or degree; 
not at all: as, it was nothing like what we expected; we were 
nothing loath to go; “Maud to him is nothing akin” (Tenny- 
son’s “Maud,” i. 13. 3).—noth/ing-ness, n. The state of 
being nothing; non-existence, or that which is non-existent 
(as, ‘‘such beings of cloudy fantasy [pictured ghosts], so 
near akin to nothingness”: Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice-Told 
Tales,”’ Fancy’s Show-Box); also, the state of that which has 
ceased to exist (as, ‘‘A thing of beauty isa joy forever... 
it will never Pass into noth- 
ingness”’: Keats’s “Endym- 
ion,” i.); sometimes, un- 
consciousness; also, utter in- 
significance, emptiness, or 
worthlessness (as, “the van- 
ity and nothingness of the 
things of time in compari- 
son to those of eternity’: 
Scott’s “Talisman,” xxii.); 
triviality, as of speech or 
writing; also, something in- 
significant or trivial, or a 48% 
mere nothing. 

noth-o-fa-gus (noth-3-fa/- 
BUG 5 Wo WIN Gog << (Chine, 
véfos, bastard, + L. fagus, 
beech.] Any tree or shrub 
of the fagaceous genus ff 
Nothofagus, of southern \ a 
South America, Australia, 1 ed i 
and New Zealand, closely Nothofagus (N. antarctica). — a, cu- 
related to the beech (Fagus), pule with nuts; , a nut. 

but having usually much smaller leaves. 
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notion 


no-tice (nd/tis), n. [OF. F. notice, < L. notitia, < notus, 
pp. of noscere, know: see know.] Information or intelli- 
gence, or intimation or warning (as, to give or have notice 
of a thing; at short notice); sometimes, a single intimation 
or warning (as, “The will is the tool of the understanding, 
which must fashion its conclusions on the notices of sense,” 
C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” iv.; “His Epistles and Satires are 
full of proper notices for the conduct of life in a court,” 
Steele, in “Tatler,” 173); often, formal intimation or warning 
(as, “The people had notice by proclamation of my design 
to visit the town’: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 4); an 
intimation or notification of the termination, at a specified 
time, of an agreement, as for renting or employment, given 
by one of the parties to the agreement (as, “All I’ve come 
about, is... to give my governor’s notice,” Dickens’s 
“Pickwick Papers,” xxvi.; “The ... servant gave notice,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” xvi.); also, 
a note, placard, or the like conveying information or warn- 
ing; also, observation, attention, or heed (as, take notice; 
not worthy of notice); a noting, remarking, or perceiving 
(as, to come forth to notice; to escape notice); often, in- 
terested or favorable attention (as, ‘“They court the notice 
of a future age”: Cowper’s “On the Biographia Britannica,” 
4); sometimes, a single observation or perception (as, “‘See 
what it is to trust to imperfect memory, and the erring 
notices of childhood!”? Lamb’s “Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple’); also, a brief written mention or account, as of a 
newly published book.—no/tice, v. t.; -ticed, -ticing. To 
give information or intimation off; also, to make mention 
of or refer to (as, to notice a matter in a speech or book); 
mention or point out, as to a person (as, ‘‘After church, Miss 
Thornton noticed it to her’: H. Kingsley’s ‘“Geofiry Ham- 
lyn,” xi.); also, to give intimation or notice to, or serve with 
a notice (as, ‘“Their attorneys have noticed us that they have 
withdrawn the suit”: Trollope’s “Warden,” xvii.); also, to 
take notice of or pay attention to (as, ‘The wretch that 
works and weeps without relief, Has one that notices his 
silent grief’: Cowper’s ‘“‘Charity,” 207); perceive (as, did 
you notice what he was doing?); often, to treat with atten- 
tion, politeness, or favor (as, “If you notice her so much she 
will be vain”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxiv.); ac- 
knowledge acquaintance with (as, to refuse to notice a 
person).—no/tice-a-ble, a. That may be noticed or per- 
ceived; such as to attract notice (as, ‘““His long, feminine 
eyelashes were very noticeable’: J. Conrad’s “Victory,” 
ii. 4).—no/tice-a-ble-ness, n.—no/tice-a-bly, adv. 

No-ti-fi-ca-tion (nd’ti-fi-ka’/shon), n. [OF. F. notification, 
< ML. notificatio(n-).] The act of notifying, making 
known, or giving notice; notice given; a notice; specif., a 
formal notifying or informing (as, the notification of a presi- 
dential nominee of his nomination). 

no-ti-fy (nd/ti-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [OF. F. notifier, < L. 
notificare, < notus, pp. of noscere, know, + facere, make. ] 
To make known, or give information or notice of (as, ‘““The 
Khan had . . . notified his intention to pass the summer 
heats on the banks of the Torgau”: De Quincey’s “Revolt 
of the Tartars’”); also, to give notice to, or inform, of some- 
thing; also, to take note off, or observe}.—no/ti-fi-er 
(-fi-er), n. 

no-tion (nd/shon), n. [L. notio(n-), a becoming acquainted, 
conception, notion, < noscere, know: see know.] A general 
concept under which a particular thing is classed; also, a 
conception or idea (as, ‘A blind man can form no notion of 
colours”: Hume’s “Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing,” ii.); often, a more or Jess general, vague, or im- 
perfect conception or idea of something (as, crude notions of 


beauty; “She certainly has some notion of drawing,” Kip- © 


ling’s “Light That Failed,” vi.); also, an opinion, view, or 
belief (as, “They are for holding their notions, though all 
other men be against them”: Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
i.); also, an inclination,or fancy (as, I have a notion to try 
it); a whim (as, “‘She’s got this notion o’ being a lady’s-maid 
wi’ going among them servants”: George Eliot’s “Adam 
Bede,” xxxi.); a fanciful or foolish idea (as, a girl with a 
head full of notions); sometimes, a fancy or affection for one 
of the opposite sex (Sc. and prov. Eng.: as, “During this 
visit, he took a notion of Effie Malcolm, and the lassie of 
him,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xvii.); also, the mindt 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mdve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, int), (nite; (obscured) errant, operg, ardent, actgr, natijre; ch, chip; g, 


go; th, thin; ru, then; y, you; 


notional 


or intellect} (as, “His notion weakens, his discernin 
lethargied”: ‘Shakspere’s “King Lear,” i 4, 248); also, 
device, contrivance, or ingenious article; pl., small useful 
wares, esp. pins, needles, thread, tapes, etc. (as, a dealer in 
dry-goods and notions); also, miscellaneous articles or wares 
forming a cargo (as, “Her cargo consisted of what the Ameri- 
cans called notions; that is, in English, an assorted cargo,” 
Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” xliii.; “a cargo of fresh pro- 
visions, mules, tin bake-pans, and other notions,” Dana’s 
Two Years before the Mast,” xxxv.).—no/tion-al, a. Per- 
taining to or expressing a notion or idea; of the nature of a 
notion; abstract or speculative, as knowledge; ideal or 
Imaginary, as things; also, given to or full of notions, as a 
person; fanciful.—no/tion-al-ly, adv.—no/tion-ate (-at), a. 
Full of notions or fancies; also, possessed with a notion; 
opinionated. [Colloq. or prov. ] 
no-to-chord (n6/t9-kérd), n. [Gr. véror, back, + xopé7, 
string.] In bvol., a rod-like embryonic structure which is the 
primitive backbone of the higher vertebrates, but which 
persists throughout life in certain of the lower forms. 
no-to-don-tid (nd-t9-don’tid). [NL. Notodontidz, pl., < 
Notodonta, the typical genus, < Gr. varov, back, + ddobs 
(dd0rr-), fosth |: 
I. n. Any moth 
of the family No- 
todontidx, as No- 
todonta concinna, 
a common North 
American species 
whose larva eats 
the leaves of the 
apple, plum, etc. 
II. a. Belonging 
or pertaining to 
the Notodontide. 
No-to-gz-a (n6-td- 
je’a), nm. [NL.,® 
< Gr. véros, the 
south, + vata, 
land, earth.] In 
zo0geog., a primary realm of the earth’s surface, comprising 
Australia, New Zealand, etc., and sometimes South America 
and tropical North America. —No-to-gze/an, No-to-gz/ic, a. 
no-to-ri-e-ty (n6-td-ri/e-ti), m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [ML. 
notorietas.| The state or character of being notorious, or 
publicly or widely known (as, a man of considerable noto- 
riety; a craze for notoriety); also, a widely known or well- 
known person (as, ‘‘There were all the Dublin notorieties; 
swarming in barouches”: Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,”’ xlvi.). 
no-to-ri-ous (n6-td/ri-us), a. [ML. notorius, < L. noscere, 
know: see know.] Publicly or generally known (as, “It 
was notorious that he commanded only the wreck of an 
army”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 2); often, of objec- 
tionable things, evil persons, etc., publicly or widely known as 
such, flagrant, or arrant (as, a notorious nuisance; notorious 
crimes; a notorious thief); hence, widely but unfavorably 
known (as, a notorious resort; a notorious woman; his 
practices were notorious).—no-to/ri-ous-ly, adv.—no-to/ri- 
ous-ness, 7. 
no-tor-nis (nd-tér/nis), n. [NL., < Gr. véros, the south, 
+ 8pus, bird.] Any of the extinct or rare flightless birds 
constituting the genus Notornis, chiefly of New Zealand, 
allied to the gallinules. 
not-with-stand-ing (not-wiru-stan/ding). I. negative ppr. 
Not withstanding or preventing; not availing to the con- 
trary: used after a substantive in absolute constructions: 
as, he persisted, remonstrances notwithstanding. 1. prep. 
Without being withstood or prevented by; in spite of: 
as, he persisted notwithstanding remonstrances. IIT. cong. 
In spite of the fact that; although: as, notwithstanding 
there were remonstrances, he persisted. IV. adv. Never- 
theless; yet: as, there were remonstrances, but he per- 
sisted notwithstanding. 
nou-gat (né/gat or né/gd, F. né-gi), n. [F., < Pr. nougat, 
< L. nuz (nuc-), nut.] A paste-like sweetmeat containing 
almonds or other nuts. 
nought (nét), 7., a., and adv. 
Same as naught. 


Notodontid (Notodonta concinna).— a, imago; 
6, larva. 


[AS. nowiht: see naught. ] 
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nou-me-non (n6/me-non or nou/-), n.; pl. -na (-nd). [Gr. 
vootuevov, neut. ppr. pass. of voeiy, perceive, <  vb0s, 
mind: see nous.] In the Kantian philos., that which can 
be the object only of a purely intellectual (non-sensuous) 
intuition; the real or transcendental object to which a 
phenomenon is referred as to the basis or cause; a thing in 
itself, as distinguished from a phenomenon, or thing as it 
appears to us.—nou/me-nal, a.—nou/me-nal-ly, adv. 

noun (noun), ”. [AF. nown, OF. non, nom (F. nom), < L. 
nomen, name: see name.| In gram., a word used as the 
name of a person or thing, as man, dog, tree, health, John, 
France, etc.—common noun. See common, a.—proper 
noun. See proper.—noun/al, a. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a noun.—noun/al-ly, adv. 

nour-ish (nur/ish), v. t. [OF. norir (noriss-) (F. nourrir), 
< L. nutrire (pp. nutritus), suckle, feed, foster, maintain. | 
To suckle (a child or young animal){; also, to sustain (a 
living or organized body, animal or vegetable) with food or 
nutriment; supply with what is necessary for maintaining 
life (as, “Thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen . . . And 
there will I nourish thee”: Gen. xlv. 11); in general, to 
supply with what is needed to promote growth or keep in due 
condition or in existence (as, a river nourished by many small 
streams); maintain;’ fig., to foster or promote (a feeling, etc.: 
as, “I could find nothing to nourish my suspicion,” Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 15); cherish in one’s heart or mind (as, 
“Clodius . . . nourishing an implacable hate against 
Cicero”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xv.); also, to bring upt, rearf, 
or nurture}.—nour/ish-er, n.—nour/ish-ing-ly, adv.— 
nour/ish-ment, n. The act of nourishing, or the state of 
being nourished; also, that which nourishes; food, nutri- 
ment, or sustenance (as, “Their nourishment consisted 
entirely of the vegetables of their garden, and the milk of 
one cow”: Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” xii.). 

nous (nds or nous), . [Gr. vows, contr. of véos, mind, prob. 
akin to yeyv@oxew, know, and E. know.] In Gr. philos., 
mind or intellect; also, in colloquial use, common sense, or 
gumption. 

nou-veau riche (né-v6 résh); pl. nowveauax riches (nb-vo 
résh). [F. (fem. nouvelle riche), ‘new rich.’] One who has 
newly become rich; a wealthy parvenu: as, “the... 
modern mansion of a nouveau riche’ (Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Pelham,” xxiii.). 

no-va (nd/va), n.; pl. -ve@ (-vé) or -vas (-viz). [NL., prop. 
fem. of L. novus, new: see new.] In astron., a new star 
which makes its appearance suddenly and then gradually 
grows fainter, becoming telescopic or disappearing entirely. 

no-vac-u-lite (nd-vak/i-lit), n. [L. novacula, sharp knife, 
razor, < novare, renew: see novate.| In petrog., a very hard, 
compact, siliceous rock, probably sedimentary in origin, 
used for hones, etc. 

no-vate (nd/vat or no-vat/), v. t.; -vated, -vating. [L. nova- 
tus, pp. of novare, make new, renew, < novus, new.] To 
replace by something new; in law, to replace by a new obli- 
gation, debt, etc. 

No-va-tian (nd-va’/shian), m. One of a sect founded in the 
middle of the 3d century by Novatianus, or Novatian, a 
Roman schismatic bishop, who denied that the church had 
power to restore to communion those guilty of idolatry after 
Christian baptism, and whose followers appear to have re- 
fused the grant of forgiveness to all grave sin committed 
after baptism.—No-va/tian-ism, n. 

no-va-tion (nd-va/shon), n. [L. novatio(n-), < novare: 
see novate.] The introduction of something new; an inno- 
vation; esp., in law, the substitution of a new obligation for 
an old one, usually by the substitution of a new debtor or of a 
new creditor. 

nov-el (nov’el). [As adj., OF. novel (F. nouveau), < L. 
novellus, dim. of novus, new; as n., OF. novele, something 
new, news, F. nowvelle and It. novella, story, also LL. novella 
(in Rom. law), all < L. novella, fem. of novellus, adj.] I. a. 
New as to origin or productionf, or newly arisen or madef; 
also, of a new kind, or different from anything seen or known 
before (as, a novel scene; a novel experience; “The Span- 
iards were astonished at these novel manoeuvres [by musket- 
eers on skates] upon the ice,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
iii. 8); unusual or strange, esp. in a noticeable or interesting 
way. II. n. Something newf, or a novelty{; also, a piece 


(variable) g as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; u, F. bonbon; 
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See also lists at beginning of book. 


novelette 


of newsf, or (in pl.) newsf; also, formerly, a short story, as a 
novella; now, a fictitious prose narrative of considerable 
length, portraying characters, actions, and scenes repre- 
sentative of real life in a plot of more or less intricacy, 
also, a new or supplementary decree or constitution of the 
Roman law; pi. [cap.], those made by Justinian (emperor 
527-65).—nov-el-ette’ (-et’), n. [See -ette.] A short 
novel.—nov/el-ist, m. One who introduces | novelties or 
innovationst; also, a newsmonger}; also, a writer of novels. 
—nov-el-is/tic, a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
novels. —nov-el-is/ti-cal-ly, adv.—nov/el-ize (-iz), v. 1.; 
-ized, -izing. To put into the form of a novel: as, to novel- 
ize history; to novelize a play.—nov/el-i-za/tion (-i-za/- 
shon), 7. 

no-vel-la (n6-vel/la), n.; pl. -le (-la). [It.: see novel.| A 
tale or short story of the type of those contained in the 
“Decameron” of Boccaccio, the “Heptameron” of Margaret 
of Navarre, etc. 

nov-el-ly (nov’el-li), adv. Ina novel manner. 

nov-el-ty (nov/el-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. novelte (F. 
noweauté), < LL. novellitas, < L. novellus, E. novel. 
Novel character, newness, or strangeness (as, “Every day 
brings something new; but we lose the sense of novelty’: 
Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” viii.); also, something novel or 
new; a novel thing, experience, or proceeding; an innova- 
tion; specif., a new or novel article of trade; a variety of 
goods differing from the staple or ordinary kinds. 

No-vem-ber (no-vem/bér), n. [L. November, the ninth 
month of the Roman year, < novem, nine.| The eleventh 
month of the year, containing 30 days. 

- Mo-ve-na (nd-vé/nd), n. [ML., prop. fem. of L. novenus, 
nine each, < novem, nine.] In the Rom. Cath. Ch., a devo- 
tion consisting of prayers or services on nine consecutive 
days, sometimes nine corresponding days in consecutive 
months (as, a novena of nine first Fridays). 

no-ven-ni-al (nd-ven/i-al), a. [LL. novennis, < L. novem, 
nine, + annus, year.] Occurring every nine years. 

no-ver-cal (nd-ver’kal), a. [L. novercalis, < noverca, step- 
mother.] Of, like, or befitting a stepmother. 

Mov-ice (nov/is), n. [OF. F. novice, < L. novicius, later 
novitius, new, < novus, new.] One who has been received 
into a religious order or congregation for a period of proba- 
tion before taking vows; hence, in general, a beginner in 
some calling, art, work, or the like (as, a novice in carpentry, 
cookery, or politics); one who is new to the circumstances 
in which he is placed; a tyro.—nov/ice-ship, n. The state 
or period of being a novice; novitiate. 

no-vi-ti-ate, no-vi-ci-ate (nd-vish’i-at),n. [ML. novitiatus.] 
The state or period of being a novice of a religious order or 
congregation; hence, the state or period of being a beginner 
in anything; also, a novice, specif. of a religious order or 
congregation; also, the house or quarters occupied by reli- 
gious novices during their period of probation. 

no-vo-ca-ine, no-vo-ca-in (n6d-v0-ka/in, -kan’), n. [L. no- 
vus, new, + E. (co)caine.| A non-irritant local anesthetic, 
a synthetic and much less toxic substitute for cocaine. 
[Proprietary name novocain. | 

now (nou), adv. [AS. nti = D. and G. nu = Icel. nai = 
Goth. nu, now; akin to L. nunc, Gr. vw, viv, Skt. nu, 
ntinam, now.] At the present time or moment (as, he is 
here now; the clock is now striking one); more emphatically, 
immediately or at once (as, do it now; now or never); also, 
at the time or moment only just past (now chiefly in 
‘just now’: as, I saw him just now on the street; the book 
was here only just now); also, at this time or juncture in 
some period under consideration or in some course of pro- 
ceedings described (as, night was now approaching; the 
people now rose in revolt; the case now passes to the jury; 
the committee having reported the bill, the assembly will 
now take action); also, in these present times, or nowadays 
(as, a bird now rarely seen; practices now disused or pro- 
hibited); also, under the present or existing circumstances, 
or as matters stand (as, I could believe almost anything now; 
“What cares he now for curb or pricking spur?” Shakspere’s 
“Venus and Adonis,” 285); also, often used as a preliminary 
word before some statement, question, or the like (as, 
now, the charge was a false one; now, what does he mean?), 
or to strengthen a command, entreaty, or the like (as, come, 
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]| mow-el, now-ell (n6-el’ or nd/el), n. and inter]. 


nub 


now, stop that! now, please don’t!).—now and again, at one 
time and again at another; now and then.—now and then, 
at one time and another; occasionally.—now ... now, 
at one time . . . at another time: as, “like a stormy day, 
now wind, now rain” (Shakspere’s “Venus and Adonis,” 
965).—now that, since it is the case now that; seeing that: 
as, now that you are here, ou can help us; now that the 
trouble is over, why dwell upon it?—now, conj. Now that, 
since, or seeing that: as, now you are here, why not stay? 
—now, n. The present time or moment: as, “It seemed an 
age since that morning, as if a chasm ran between the now 
and the then” (J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xxxv.).—now, a. 
Being, or being such, now; present: as, the now king. 
[Now rare. ] 

now-a-days (nou/a-daz). [See a?.] I. adv. At the present 
day; in these times: as, “People are getting so cursedly in 
earnest now-a-days” (Kingsley’s “Yeast,” vi.). II.n. The 
present day; these days: as, the sports of nowadays. 

no-way (nd/w4), adv. In no way, respect, or degree; not at 
all. Also no/ways. 

[= noél.] 


An exclamation of joy over the birth of the Saviour, used in 
Christmas songs: as, “I charge you, brothers, sing Nowell, 
Nowell, Rex Judezorum natus est” (Masefield’s “Christmas 
Eve at Sea”). Cf. noél. 

no-where.(no/hw4r), adv. In, at, or to no place; not any- 
where: as, a plant found nowhere else; to go nowhere. 

no-whith-er (navhwide’er), adv. Tono place; nowhere: as, 
“Does a ship sail to its destination no better than a log drifts 
nowhither?” (G. B. Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” iii.). 

no-wise (nd/wiz), adv. In no wise; noway; not at all: as, 
“Meleager . . . Who nowise now dreaded the proffered cup 
Of life and death” (W. Morris’s “Jason,” iti. 394). 

nowt (nout), n. [ME. nowt, from Scand.: cf. Icel. naut = 
AS. néat, E. neat!.] Cattle or oxen; also, an ox; fig., a 
clumsy or stupid person. [Sc. and north. Eng.] 

now-y (nou/i or nd/i), a. [F. noué, lit. ‘knotted,’ pp. of 
nouer: see dénowement.| In her., having a small semi- 
circular projection at or near the middle, as a line or fesse; 
of a cross, having a projection in each angle between the 
arms (the projection being rounded in case of a ‘cross nowy,’ 
and angular in case of a ‘cross nowy quadrant’: see cut at 
cross, n.). 

nox-al (nok’sal), a. [L. nozalis, < nora: see noxious.] In 
Rom. law, relating to wrongful injury: as, a nozal action. 

nox-ious (nok/shus), a. [L. norius, < noxa, harm, injury, 
< nocere, to harm, hurt.] Harmful or injurious to health or 
physical well-being (as, noxious vapors; ‘‘He began . 
to rail at tobacco, as a noxiows, nauseous weed,” Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker’s New York,” iv. 8); deleterious; unwhole- 
some; also, morally harmful, or pernicious (as, noxious 
teachings; “an unjust and noxious tyranny,’’ Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” i.).—nox/ious-ly, adv.—nox/ious-ness, n. 

noy-ade (nwo-yid), n. [F., < noyer, drown, < L. necare, 
kill.] Destruction or execution by drowning, esp. as prac- 
tised at Nantes, France, by the Revolutionary agent Carrier 
in 1793-94. 

noy-au (nwo-yo), n. [F., lit. ‘kernel’: see newel.] A 
cordial or liqueur flavored with the kernels of peaches, 
cherries, or other fruit, or with some substitute. 

noz-zle (noz/l), n. [Dim. of nose.] A projecting spout, 
terminal discharging pipe, or the like, as of a bellows or a 
hose; hence, any projecting part or end; the nose (slang: 
as, “His whole face was overshadowed by this tremendous 
nozzle,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 18); also, 
the socket of a candlestick. 

nu (ni), n. [Gr. v.] 
English N, n) of the Greek alphabet. ‘ 

nu-ance (nij-ins’ or ni/ins, F. nii-ans), n. [F., < nuer, to 
shade, < nue, < L. nubes, a cloud.] A shade of color, or, 
fig., of expression, meaning, feeling, etc.: as, “He was well 
read in Greek, Italian, and English literature, and exceed- 
ingly sensitive to nuances of style’ (M. Hewlett’s “Open 
Country,” v.).—nu-anced (ni-dnst’ or ni/dnst), a. 
Marked by or exhibiting nuances. 

nub (nub), n. [= knub.] A knob or protuberance; 
a lump or small piece; also, the point or gist of anything 
(collog., U. S.). 
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nub-bin (nub/in), 
also, a small or i 
draitn(Uis.). 

nub-ble (nub/l), n. [Dim. of nub.] A small knob or pro- 
tuberance (as, ‘““He was lying on a piece of dingy ticking 
full of lumps and nubbles”: Kipling’s “Captains Coura- 
geous,” i.); a small lump or piece.—nub/bly, a. Full of 
small protuberances; also, in the form of small lumps (as, 

Quick, ‘some coal, some nubbly pieces”: Hood’s ‘Steam 
Service,’’ ii.). 

nu-bi-a (nii/bi-a), mn. [L. nubes, cloud.] A woman’s light 
knitted woolen scarf for the head or neck. 

Nu-bi-an (ni/bi-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to Nubia, a 
region of Africa south of Egypt and bordering on the Red 
Sea. IX. n. One of a negroid people, of mixed descent, in- 
habiting Nubia; the negro language spoken by this people; 
also, a Nubian or negro slave; also, a Nubian horse. 

nu-bile (ni/bil), a. [L. nubilis, < nubere, marry.] Mar- 
riageable, esp. as to age or physical development, as a girl; 
suitable for marriage, as the age:—nu-bil-i-ty (nii-bil/i-ti), n. 

nu-bi-lous (ni/bi-lus), a. [LL. nubilosus, or L. nubilus, 
cloudy, < nubes, cloud.] Cloudy or foggy; fig., obscure; 
indefinite. 

nu-cel-lus (nij-sel’us), m.; pl. nucelli (i). [NL., dim. of L. 
nux (nuc-), nut.] In bot., the central cellular mass of the 
body of the ovule, containing the embryo-sac.—nu-cel/lar 
(-sel/ar), a. 

nu-cha (ni/ki), n.; pl. nuche (-ké). [ML.; from Ar.] 
The nape of the neck.—nu/chal, a. Pertaining to the nape 
of the neck; in entom., situated on the thorax just behind 
the head, as certain markings. 

nu-civ-o-rous (nij-siv’d-rus), a. [L. nur (nuc-), nut, + 
vorare, devour.] Nut-eating; feeding on nuts. 

nu-cle-ar (ni/klé-dr), a. Of, pertaining to, or forming a 
nucleus. Also nu/cle-a-ry (-a-ri). 

nu-cle-ate, nu-cle-at-ed (ni/klé-at, -a-ted), a. [L. nu- 
cleatus, having a kernel or stone, < nucleus: see nucleus. | 
Having a nucleus.—nu/cle-ate, v.; -ated, -ating. I. tr. 
To formintoa nucleus. I. intr. To form, or gather round, 
a nucleus. —nu-cle-a/tion (-4/shon), n. 

nu-cle-i (ni’/klé-1). Plural of nucleus. : 

nu-cle-in (ni/klé-in), n. [From nucleus.] In physiol. 
chem., any of a class of phosphorus-containing proteid sub- 
stances occurring in cell-nuclei.—nu-cle-in/ic, nu-cle-ic 
(na-klé/ik), a. 

nu-cle-o-lus (ni-klé/6-lus), n.; pl. -li (-li). [L., little nut, 
dim. of nucleus: see nucleus.] In biol., a body, rounded 
structure, or granule within the nucleus of a cell.—nu- 
cle’o-lar (-lir), a.—nu-cle-o-late, nu-cle-o-lat-ed (nii/- 
klé-d-lat, -la-ted), a. 

nu-cle-o-plasm (nii/klé-d-plazm), n. [See nucleus and 
-plasm.] In biol., same as karyoplasm. 

nu-cle-us (ni/klé-us), n.; pl. nucleuses or nuclei (-i). [L., 
nut, kernel, fruit-stone, dim. < nuz (nuc-) ,nut.] A central 
part or thing about which other parts or things are grouped; 
anything constituting a central part, foundation, or beginning 
(as, “Here Ribaut resolved on leaving the nucleus of a 
settlement,” Besant’s “Coligny,” vii.; “a very strange old 
gentleman, whose eccentricity had become the nucleus for a 
thousand fantastic stories,” Hawthorne’s ‘Twice-Told 
Tales,” Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment); in biol., a differen- 
tiated mass (usually rounded) of protoplasm present in the 
interior of nearly all living cells and forming an essential 
element in their growth and reproduction; in anat., a mass 
of gray matter in the brain or spinal cord, having special 
functions; in astron., the more condensed portion of the head 
of a comet. . 

nu-cule (ni/kil), n. [L. nucula, dim. of nuzx (nuc-), nut.] 


In bot., a nutlet. 
nude (nid). [L. nudus: see naked.| ¥. a. Naked or 
destitute of drapery 


unclothed, as a person, the body, etc.; : : 

or covering, as a human figure represented in art, in general, 
destitute of the usual coverings, overlying matter, furnish- 
ings, etc.; bare; also, being such and no more, or mere; 
in Jaw, unsupported or naked (as, a nude pact, one made 
without a consideration). II. m. A nude figure as repre- 
sented in art; with the, the undraped human figure, or the 
condition of being undraped. —nude/ly, adv. —nude/ness, n. 


mn. [Cf. nub.] A small lump or piece; 
perfect ear of maize, or an undeveloped 
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nudge (nuj), v.; nudged, nudging. [Origin obscure.] I. tr. 
To push slightly or jog, esp. with the elbow, as in calling 
attention or giving a hint or with sly meaning: as, “His next 
neighbours nudged him” (Dickens’s ‘Oliver Twist,”’ ii.). 
II. wntr. To give a nudge or slight push.—nudge, n. A 
slight push or jog, as with the elbow. 
nu-di-cau-lous (ni-di-k4/lus), a. [L. nudus, naked, + 
caulis, stem.] In bot., having leafless stems. 
nud-ism (ni/dizm), n. The practice of going nude or naked 
as a measure of healthful living, as by a company of persons. 
—nud/ist, n. One who practises nudism. 
nu-di-ty (ni/di-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state or fact of 
being nude; nakedness; also, something nude or naked; a 
nude figure, esp. as represented in art. 
nug (nug), n. [Cf. nog!.] A lump or mass of something; 
also, a knot or protuberance. [Prov. Eng. ] 
nu-ga-to-ry (nii/ga-td-ri), a. [L. nugatorius, < nugari, to 
jest, trifle, < nuge, jests, trifles, nonsense.] Trifling, of no 
real value, or worthless (as, ‘“‘Descartes was perhaps the first 
who saw that definitions of words, already as clear as they 
can be made, are nugatory or impracticable’: Hallam’s 
“Literature of Europe,” iii. 3. § 101); also, of no force or 
effect, futile, or vain (as, ‘“The numerous codicils of some 
wills . . . to a certain degree make the will nugatory”: 
Marryat’s ““Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xii.). 
nug-gar (nug/dr), n. {Egyptian.] A large, broad boat used 
on the Nile for the transportation of cargo, troops, etc. 
nug-get (nug’et), n. [Appar. a dim. of nug.] A lump of 
something; esp., a lump of native gold.—nug’get-y, a. 
nui-sance (ni/sans), n. [OF. nuisance, < nwre, < L 
nocere, harm, hurt.] Injury, trouble, or annoyance (now 
rare: as, without nuisance to others); also, something offen- 
sive or annoying to individuals or to the community, to the 
prejudice of their legal rights (as, “The ringing of bells, 
building operations, vibration of machinery, fireworks, 
bands . . . have been held under certain circumstances to 
constitute nuisances ...and have been restrained by 
injunction”: Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XIX. 733); hence, in 
general, any cause of trouble or annoyance (as, “The quar- 
tering of soldiers upon the colonists was a great nuisance,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxvii. § 3; “He had had 
no idea how great a nuisance a baby was,” S. Butler’s “Way 
of All Flesh,” xx.); a highly obnoxious thing or person. 
null (nul), a. [F. nul, < L. nudlus, not any, no, none, < ne, 
not, + ullus, any, dim. < unus, one.] Being none, want- 
ing, or non-existent (as, the effect was small or null); also, 
of no legal or binding force (as, “The King’s grant and 
letters . . . were legally mull and void”: Green’s ‘Short 
Hist. of the Eng. People,” v. 4); invalid; void; also, of no 
effect, consequence, or significance (as, “Here the principle 
of contribution . . . is reprobated as null, and destructive 
to equality”: Burke’s “Revolution in France,” 259); also, 
lacking distinctive character or individuality (as, “His 
personality during his residence was null”: Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” vi. 4); expressionless (as, “A cold and clear-cut 
face... All that I saw . . . Faultily faultless, icily regu- 
lar, splendidly null”: Tennyson’s “Maud,” i. 2). 
nul-lah (nul/i), ». [Hind. nala.] In the East Indies, a 
watercourse; often, the bed of a stream, whether with water 
or dry; a ravine. 
nul-li-fi-ca-tion (nul/i-fi-ka’shon), n. [LL. nullificatio(n-).] 
The act of nullifying, or the state of being nullified; in 
U.S. hist., the action of a State in declaring a federal law 
inoperative within its limits, under the assumption of absolute 
State sovereignty (as, “The conflict of these views [as to 
State sovereignty], which became acute in 18380 when South 
Carolina claimed the right of nullification, produced Seces- 
sion and the war of 1861-65”: Bryce’s “American Com- 
monwealth,” xxxvi.). —nul’li-fi-ca/tion-ist, 7. 
nul-li-fid-i-an (nul-i-fid/i-an), n. [L. nullus, not any, + 
fides, faith.] One who has no faith or religion; a skeptic; 
an unbeliever. i 
nul-li-fy (nul/i-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. (LL. nullificare, < L. 
nullus, E. null, + facere, make.] To make null; render or 
declare legally void or inoperative (as, to nullify a contract 
or a law); make ineffective, futile, or of no consequence (as, 
to nullify efforts or influence; a defect that nullifies the 
advantages of a plan).—nul’li-fi-er (-fi-ér), 7. 
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nul-lip-a-ra (nu-lip/a-ri), n.; pl. -re (-ré). [NL., < L. 
nullus, not any, + parere, bring forth.] In obstet., a woman 
who has never borne a child.—nul-lip’a-rous, a. Having 
never borne a child, as a woman.—nul-li-par-i-ty (nul-i- 
par’i-ti), n. : 

nul-li-pen-nate (nul-i-pen/at), a. [L. nullus, not any, + 
penna, feather.] Having no flight-feathers, as the penguin. 

nul-li-pore (nul/i-por), n. [L. nullus, not any, + porus, E. 
pore?.| Any of various marine alge having the power of 
secreting lime, as a coralline: as, ‘‘Some 
marine plants, like the calcareous nullt- 
pores, afford protection to shore rocks 
by covering them with a hard incrusta- 
tion” (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XI. 663). 

nul-li-ty (nul/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
The state or fact of being null; noth- 
ingness; invalidity; want of effect, or 
futility (as, “Mr. Falkland had experi- 
enced the nullity of all expostulation 
with Mr. Tyrrel”: Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” ix.); also, something null; 
a mere nothing; a nonentity (as, 
“Reduced almost to a nullity by the 
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to make a stand”: Motley’s ‘Dutch 
Republic,” v. 3); something of no legal 
force or validity (as, ““The Declaration 
was, in the eye of the law, a nullity”: Macaulay’s “Hist. 
of Eng.,” vii.). 
numb (num), a. [ME. nome, pp., lit. ‘taken,’ ‘seized,’ 
for nomen, numen, < AS. numen, pp. of niman, take: see 
nim.| Deprived of or deficient in the power of sensation 
and movement (as, fingers nwmb with cold); benumbed; 
also, of the nature of numbness (as, a numb sensation); 
also, causing numbness} (as, “the nwmb cold night”: Shak- 
spere’s “Richard III.,” ii. 1. 117).—numb, v. ¢t. To make 
numb: as, “arms and ankles . . . numbed and stiff with 
. . . binding” (Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 16); ‘““Phryxus 
. . . dizzy with the murmuring sea, Numbed by the cold 
wind” (W. Morris’s “Jason,” ii. 695). 
num-ber (num/béer), n. [OF. F. nombre, < L. numerus, 
number, aggregate, class, musical measure, verse; akin to 
Gr. véuew, deal out: see nome.] The sum, total, or 
aggregate of a collection of units (as, the number of eggs ina 
nest, or of soldiers in an army; the greatest number of books 
ever collected together); pl. [cap.], the fourth book of the 
Old Testament, containing a census of the Israelites; also, 
sing. [l. c.], a word or symbol, or a combination of words or 
symbols, used in counting or to denote a total; a numeral; 
pl., arithmetic; also, sing., the particular numeral assigned 
to anything in order to fix its place in a series (as, the number 
of a house on a street; the license-nwmber of an automobile; 
a policeman’s number); also, one of a series of things dis- 
tinguished by numerals; a single part of a book published in 
parts (as, “I consider it vulgar, and below the dignity of 
literature, to publish in nwmbers”: Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘“Cran- 
ford,” i.); a single issue of a periodical (as, the April number 
of a magazine); any of a collection of poems or songs (as, 
“There was a number in the hawker’s collection . . . which 
may rank among the most dissuasive war-lyrics on record’’: 
Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage,” xii.); a distinct part of an 
extended musical work; a single part of a program made up 
of a number of parts; also, the full count of a collection or 
company (as, “Here is two more called than your number; 
you must have but four here, sir”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry 
IV.,” iii. 2. 201); a collection or company (as, “The head 
One of our number”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” v. 843); 
a quantity (large or small) of individuals (as, “an innumerable 
number of fowls of many sorts,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” 
i. 4; a small number of persons); a certain collection, com- 
pany, or quantity not precisely reckoned, but usually con- 
siderable or large (as, to have a number of hats; doubtful 
fora number of reasons; a number of complaints were made) : 
pl., considerable collections or quantities (as, “A lazar-house 
La wherein were laid Numbers of all diseased’: Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,” xi. 480); sing., numerical strength or 
superiority (as, “Number itself in armies importeth not 
much, where the people are of weak courage’: Bacon’s 
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“Essays,” Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates); 
also, quantity as composed of units (as, the difference be- 
tween ‘many’ and ‘few’ is a matter of number); also, con- 
formity in music or verse to regular beat or measure (as, 
“Instrumental sounds, In full harmonic number join’d”: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iv. 687); rhythm; pl., musical 
periods, measures, or groups of notes (as, “Harp of the 
North! that... down the fitful breeze thy numbers 
flung”: Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” i., Introd.); metrical 
feet, or verse (as, “I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers 
came,” Pope’s “Prologue to the Satires,” 128; “Tell me not, 
in mournful nwmbers, Life is but an empty dream!” Long- 
fellow’s “‘Psalm of Life’); also, sing., in gram., the property 
of words which serves to indicate whether they refer to one, 
or more than one, person or thing; the form of a word, or a 
group of forms, indicating this (as, the singular number, 
the plural nwmber, or the dual number: see the adjectives) ; 
in phren., the faculty of calculating.—golden number. 
See under golden, a.—mixed number. See under mized. 
—number one, one’s self, with reference to one’s own in- 
terests: as, to look out for nwmber one; “Almost every 
person . . . is occupied about Number One” (Thackeray’s 
“Pendennis,” ii. 18).—without number, of which the num- 
ber is unknown or too great to be counted: as, times with- 
out number.—num/ber, v. [OF. F. nombrer, < L. nu- 
merare, < numerus: cf. numerate.] 1. tr. To ascertain 
the number of (as, “prodigious multitudes of people, which 
no man could number”: Addison, in ‘‘Tatler,” 81); reckon 
(wp); count over one by one (as, “To wear out time in 
numb’ring to and fro The studs that thick emboss his iron 
door”: Cowper’s “Task,” v. 425); mention one by one, or 
enumerate (as, “But hear me, while I number o’er The 
proffer’d presents, an exhaustless store”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s 
“Tliad,” ix.); also, to fix the number of, limit in number, or 
make few in number (as, ‘‘The minutes of his earthly career 
were numbered”: De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” ii.); 
also, to collect, up to a certain numberj (as, “Number thee 
an army, like the army that thou hast lost”: 1 Kings, xx. 
25); also, to reckon or include in a number (as, “That. . . 
family afterwards numbered the Netherland Nassaus among 
its most staunch . . . adherents’: Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” ii. 1); also, to mark with or distinguish by a number 
or numbers (as, to nwmber a book belonging to a collection; 
“The houses were not numbered,’ Macaulay’s “Hist. of 
Eng.,” iii.); also, to apportion (archaic: as, “So teach us to 
number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom,” Ps. xc. 12); also, to appoint} or allot} (as, “Therefore 
will I nwmber you to the sword”: Isa. lxv. 12); also, to 
live or have lived (so many years: as, “The brave soldier 
had already numbered, nearly or quite, his threescore years 
and ten,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter,” The Custom House; 
“My birth (Since which I number three-score winters past),”’ 
Cowper’s ‘‘Yardley Oak,” 3); also, to have or comprise in 
number (as, a country that nwmbers a million men under 
arms; a city that numbers a million inhabitants); amount 
to in number (as, a crew numbering fifty men). II. intr. 
To make enumeration; count; also, to be numbered or in- 
cluded (poetic: as, “Thou numberest with the followers 
Of One who cried, ‘Leave all and follow me,’ ”’ Tennyson’s 
“‘Aylmer’s Field,” 663); also, to be equal in number (poetic: 
as, “A wife . . . Whose troubles number with his days,” 
Tennyson’s ‘Two Voices,” 330).—num/ber-er, n.—num/- 
ber-less, a. Innumerable; countless. 
numbs=fish (num/fish), n. An electric ray (fish): so called 
from its power of numbing its prey by means of electric 
shocks. 
num-bles (num/blz), n. pl. [OF. nombles, prob. ult. < L. 
lumbus, loin.] Certain of the inward parts of an animal, 
esp. of a deer, used as food. [Archaic.] 
numb-ly (num/li), adv. In a numb manner.—numb/- 
ness, 7. 
nu-mer-a-ble (nii/me-ra-bl), a. [L. nwmerabilis.] That 
may be numbered or counted. 
nu-mer-al (ni/me-ral). [LL. numeralis, < L. nwmerus, E. 
number, n.] I. a. Of or pertaining to number; pertaining 
to or consisting of numbers; also, expressing or denoting 
number (as, a numeral word or adjective; a numeral letter 
or character). IZ. n. A word or words expressing a num- 
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ber; a letter or figure, or a group of letters or figures, denot- 

ing a number (as, the Roman numerals, see under Roman, a.; 

the Arabic numerals, see Arabic, a.).—nu/mer-al-ly, adv. 
mu-mer-a-ry (ni/me-ra-ri), a. [ML. numerarius, < L. 


numerus, E, number, n.| Of or pertaining to a number or 


numbers. 

nu-mer-ate (nii/me-rat), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [L. numeratus, 
pp. of numerare, E. number, v.| To number; count; 
enumerate; specif., to read (an expression in numbers).— 
nu-mer-a/tion (-me-ra/shon), n. [L. numeratio(n-).] 
The act, process, or result of numbering or counting; the 
process or a method of reckoning or calculating; specif., 
the act or art, or a method, of reading numbers expressed in 
numerals or figures.—nu/mer-a-tor, n. [LL.] One who 
or that which numbers; in math., that term (usually written 
above the line) of a fraction which shows how many parts of a 
unit are taken (cf. denominator). 

nu-mer-i-cal (ni-mer‘i-kal), a. [NL. numericus, < L. 
numerus, E. number, n.| Of or pertaining to number; of 
the nature of number; denoting number or a number; bear- 
ing, or designated by, a number; specif., expressed by a 
number or figure, or by figures, and not by a letter or letters 
(as, 10 is a nwmerical quantity, ab a literal or algebraic 
quantity); denoting value or magnitude irrespective of sign 
(as, the nwmerical value of —10 is greater than that of —5, 
though its algebraic value is less). -nu-mer‘i-cal-ly, adv. 

nu-mer-ous (ni/me-rus), a. [L. nwmerosus, < numerus, 
E. number, n.| Consisting of or comprising a great number of 
units or individuals (as, ‘a numerous acquaintance among 
the best sort of people,” Steele, in ‘‘Spectator,” 88; “a 
numerous body of people,’’ Johnson, in Boswell’s “Johnson,” 
April 10, 1778); also, very many, or forming a great number 
(as, “life . . . with its nwmerous woes,” Cowper’s “Hope,” 
546; “numerous talented men,” Carlyle’s “Sartor Re- 
sartus,” ii. 8); also, measured or rhythmical (obs. or rare: 
as, “in prose or numerous verse,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
v. 150; “blank verse . . . falling occasionally almost into 
numerous prose,” Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” ii. 6. 
§ 28).—nu-mer-os/i-ty (-me-ros‘i-ti), nu/mer-ous-ness, 7. 
—nu/mer-ous-ly, adv. 

Nu-mid-i-an (ni-mid/i-an), a. Of or pertaining to Numidia, 
an ancient country of northern Africa, corresponding gener- 
ally to the modern Algeria.—Numidian crane, the demoi- 
selle, Anthropoides virgo.—Nu-mid/i-an, n. A native or 
inhabitant of Numidia; also, the language of ancient Nu- 
midia, belonging to the Hamitic group. 

nu-mis-mat-ic (ni-miz-mat/ik),a. [F.numismatique, < L. 
numisma, nomisma, coin, medal, < Gr. véucoua, current 
coin, < voulfewv, use customarily, < véyos, custom, law. | 
Of or pertaining to, or consisting of, coins and medals; 
pertaining to numismatics. —nu-mis-mat/i-cal-ly, adv.— 
nu-mis-ma-ti-cian (ni-miz-ma-tish’/an), n. A numisma- 
tist. -nu-mis-mat/ics, n. The science of coins and medals. 
—nu-mis-ma-tist (ni-miz/ma-tist), m. One versed in 
numismatics. -nu-mis-ma-tol/o-gy (-tol/9-ji),_ n. [See 
-logy.] Numismatics. 

num-ma-ry (num/a-ri), a. [I 
coin.] Of or pertaining to coins or money; 
coins or money. ‘ 

num-mu-lar (num/j-lar), a. [L. nummulus, dim. of num- 
mus, coin. Coin-shaped. —num/mu-la-ry (-la-ri), a. 
Pertaining to coins or money; nummary.—num/ mu-lat-ed 
(-la-ted), a. Coin-shaped; nummular.—num-mu-la/tion 
(-la’shon), n. In physiol., the arrangement, like that of 
piles of coins, assumed by red blood-corpuscles in freshly 
drawn blood. 

num-mu-lite (num/i-lit), n. [NL. nummulites, <_L. 
nummulus, dim. of nummus, coin.] Any of the foramini- 
fers (mostly fossil) constituting the family Nummuliti- 
dz: so called from the coin-like shell. —num-mu-lit/ic 

-lit/ik), a. 

eet (num/skul), n. [From numb + skull?.| A dull- 
witted person; a dunce; a dolt: as, “You numskulls! and 
so while . . . you are quarrelling for places, the guests must 
be starved” (Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” ii.). 

nun (nun), n. [AS. nunne, < LL. nonna, fem. of nonnus, 
monk.] A woman devoted to a religious life under vows, 
esp. one living in a convent under vows of poverty, chastity, 


(L. nummarius, < nummus, 
occupied with 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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nun’s=cotton 


and obedience; also, any of various birds, as the European 
blue titmouse, Parus cxeruleus, the smew, Mergus albellus 
(often ‘white nun’), the nun-bird, or a variety of domestic 
pigeon with a veil-like crest. 

nu-na-tak (n6/na-tak), n. [Eskimo.] A crest or ridge of 
oe appearing above the surface of the inland ice in Green- 
and. 

nun=bird (nun/bérd), n. Any of the South American puff- 
birds of the genus Mo- 
nasa (or Monacha): so 
called from their dark 
plumage relieved by 
white on the head. 

Nunc Di-mit-tis (nungk 
di-mit/is). [L., ‘now 
thou lettest depart’ (the 
first words as given in 
the Vulgate).] The 
canticle of Simeon (Luke, 
li. 29-32), beginning 
“Lord, now lettest thou 2 
thy servant depart in/ 
peace”; hence[J.c.], per- 
mission to depart; dis- 
missal; departure. 

nun-cheon (nun/chgn), 
n. [ME. nonechenche, 
<= AS3 70n, noon, => 


Nun-bird (Monasa peruana). 
scenc, draft.] A light refreshment taken between meals; 


a luncheon: as, “I left London this morning . . . and the 
only ten minutes I have spent out of my chaise . . . procured 
me a nuncheon at Marlborough” (Jane Austen’s “Sense 
and Sensibility,” xliv.). [Now prov. Eng.] 

nun-ci-a-ture (nun/shi-4-tir), n. The office or the term of 
service of a papal nuncio. 

nun-ci-o (nun/shi-d), n.; pl. -os (-dz). [It. nuncio, now 
nunzio, < L. nuntius, messenger.]| A messenger (obs. or 
archaic: see Shakspere’s ‘Twelfth Night,” i. 4. 28); also, 
a permanent diplomatic representative of the Pope at a 
foreign court or capital. 

nun-cle (nung’kl), . Uncle. [Now prov. Eng.] 

nun-cu-pa-tive (nung’kii-pa-tiv or nung-ki/pa-), a. [LL. 
nuncupativus, < L. nuncupare, call by name, declare, < 
nomen, name, + capere, take.] Of wills, etc., oral, rather 
than written: as, ‘He left me a small legacy in a nuncwpa- 
tive will, as a token of his kindness for me” (B. Franklin’s 
“Autobiography,” iv.). 

nun-dine (nun/din), n. [L. nundine, pl., < novem, nine, 
+ dies, day.) Among the ancient Romans, a periodical 
market-day, being the ninth day as reckoned from the pre- 
ceding market-day taken as the first, or, as expressed in 
modern reckoning, occurring every eighth day.—nun/di-nal 
(-di-nal), a. 

nun=moth (nun’méth), n. A European moth, Lymantria 
monacha, 
whose larva 
does great® 
damage to 
forest-trees. 

nun-na-tion 
(nu-na/shon), 
nm. (Ar. nin, 
the letter n.] 
The addition 
of a final n in 
the declension 
of Arabic 
nouns; also, 
a similar addi- 
tion of » in 
Middle Eng- 
lish. 

nun-ner-y (nun/ér-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). A religious house for 
nuns; a convent: as, “I shall take up my abode in a religious 
house, near Lisle —a nunnery, you would call it” 
(C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,”’ xxii.). 

nun’s=cot-ton (nunz/kot/n), n. Fine cotton embroidery- 
thread: so called from its use by nuns. 


Nun-moth. — a, male moth; }, female; c, full-grown 
caterpillar: all reduced about one third. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon; 
and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


nun’s=veiling 


nun’s=veil-ing (nunz/va/ling), mn. A thin, _ plain-woven 
woolen fabric, used for women’s veils, dresses, etc. 
nu-phar (ni/far), n. [NL., < Ar. and Pers. nifar, for 
ninufar, E. nenuphar.] The yellow water-lily (genus 
Nymphea). ace ; : 
nup-tial (nup/shal). [L. nuptialis, << nuptixz, a marriage, 
< nubere (pp. nuptus), marry.] I.a. Of or pertaining to 
marriage or the marriage ceremony: as, the nuptial day, 
a nuptial song; nuptial festivities. I. n. Marriage; wed- 
ding: now usually in pl., and commonly implying some de- 
gree of state or elegance: as, “a feast . . . rich as for the 
nuptials of a king” (Tennyson’s “Lover’s Tale,” iv. il) 
—nup’tial-ly, adv. ‘ 

nu-ra-ghe (né-ri/ga), n.; pl. -ghi (-gé). [Sardinian.] A 
tower-like structure of ancient date, of a kind peculiar to 
Sardinia. 

Nu-rem-berg (ni/rem-bérg) coun/ter. One of a class of 
circular pieces of brass or other material bearing various 
devices and inscriptions, made in ; 

Nuremberg, Germany, esp. in the 
16th and 17th centuries, chiefly for 
use in casting up accounts. 

nurse (nérs), m. [OF. nurice (F. | 
nourrice), < LL. nutricia, nurse, |i 
prop. fem. of nutricius, that nour- 
ishes: see nutritious.| A woman 
employed to suckle an infant (of- 
ten called wet-nurse: cf. dry-nurse) ; 
a woman who has the general care 
of a child or children; also, a 
person (woman or man) who has 
the care of the sick or infirm (as, a hospital nurse; a trained 
nurse); also, fig., one who looks after, tutors, or guides 
another, as in a period of inexperience; a country or place 
that nourishes or fosters (as, “Fertile Egypt ... The 
nurse of Gods and wonder-working men”: W. Morris’s 
“Jason,” iii. 29); any fostering agency or influence (as, 
“Gentle sleep, Nature’s soft nurse”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry 
IV.,” iii. 1. 6); in billiards, the act of nursing the balls.— 
at nurse, in the care of a nurse, as an infant.—to put 
(out) to nurse, to put (out) into the care of a nurse, as an 
infant.—nurse, v.; nursed, nursing. [Orig. a var. of 
nourish, later associated with nurse, n.] I. tr. To suckle 
(an infant); feed and tend in infancy; also, to tend in sick- 
ness or infirmity; bring by such tending (as, to nurse a person 
back to health); seek to cure (a cold, etc.) by taking care of 
one’s self; also, fig., to look after carefully so as to promote 
growth, development, favorable condition, etc. (as, to nurse 
an art or industry; ‘‘He nursed what property was yet left 
to him,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” iid), foster; cherish (a 
feeling, etc.: as, ‘‘Life appears to me too short to be spent in 
nursing animosity,’ C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” vi.; “I will 
nurse my grievance,” Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,”’ 
i. 2); sometimes, to treat or handle with adroit care in order 
to further one’s own interests (as, to nurse a client; “sedu- 
lously ‘nursing’ the constituency during the vacations,” 
Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth,” xix.; to nurse a job); 
also, to bring up, train, or nurture (as, ‘““The law . . . turns 
into marble the hearts of all those that are nursed in its 
principles”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxvii.); also, to 
hold or dandle as a nurse does a child; clasp or handle as if 
fondly or tenderly (as, “Here I found my lord seated, nursing 
his cane’: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” x.); in 

. billiards, to gather and keep (the balls) together for a series 
of caroms. II. intr. To act as nurse; suckle a child; tend 
the sick or infirm; also, of a child, to take the breast. 

nurse=bal-loon (nérs/ba-lén”), n. In aéronautics, a small 
portable balloon of heavy fabric, used for storing gas, as for 
replenishing the supply of gas of another balloon. 

nurse-ling (nérs/ling), n. See nursling. 

nurse=maid (nérs/mad), n. A maid-servant employed to 
take care of children. 

nurs-er (nér’sér),m. One who or that which nurses; a nurse; 
a fosterer. 

nurs-er-y (nér/sér-i), ”.; pl. -des (-iz). The service or care 
of a nurse} (see Shakspere’s “King Lear,” i. 1. 126); also, 
a room or place set apart for young children (as, “What I 
should like best . . . would be to go to the nursery, and see 


Nuremberg Counter 
(obverse). 
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nur-ture (nér’tir), n. 


nut (nut), n. [AS. hnwu = 


nu-tant (ni/tant), a. 


nu-ta-tion (nii-ta/shon), n. 


nut=brown (nut/broun), a. Brown asa ripe nut: as, “s 


nut=brown 


your dear little children,” Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” xli.: 
cf. day-nursery); hence, a place where young trees or other 
plants are raised for transplanting or with a view to sale; 
a place in which young fish or other animals are reared; any 
place in which something is bred, nourished, or fostered (as, 
“those ever-swarming nurseries of mercenary warriors, the 
smaller German states,”’ Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 1; 
“Those little seminaries are among the best nurseries of 
talent and virtue in the land,” Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” 
ii. 7); any situation, condition, circumstances, practice, etc., 
serving to foster something (as, poverty is a nursery of 
ambition; “This keeping of cowes is of it selfe a verye idle 
life, and a fitt nurserye of a theefe,” Spenser’s “State of 
Ireland”).—nurs/er-yeman (-man), 7.; pl. -men. One 
who owns or conducts a nursery for plants. 


nurs-ling, nurse-ling (nérs/ling), n. [See -ling!.] An 


infant or child under a nurse’s care; hence, any person or 
thing under fostering care, influences, or conditions (as, 
nurslings of our alma mater; “this nurseling of another 
sky,” Tennyson’s “Daisy,” 98). 

(OF. nurture (F. nourriture), < LL. 
nutritura, < L. nutrire: see nourish.| The feeding and care 
of the young through the stages of growth; rearing; fig., 
fostering care; also, upbringing or training as to mind, 
manners, etc. (as, ‘“‘children . . . disporting themselves in 
such grim fashion as the Puritanic nurture would permit”: 
Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” vi.); education; breeding; 
also, nourishment or food.—nur/’ture, v. t.; -tured, -turing. 
To feed, nourish, or support during the stages of growth, 
as children or young; rear; fig., to foster (as, ‘‘an inheritance 
of affections nurtured by a simple family life’: George 
Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xix.); cherish (as, ““The hopes which 
this fond forgiving creature had nurtured . . . were des- 
tined to be disappointed’: Thackeray’s ‘‘Newcomes,” 
xlviii.); also, to bring up, train, or educate (as, ‘“‘Persons who 
are nurtured in office do admirably well as long as things go 
on in their common order”: Burke’s ‘American Taxation”), 
—nur’tur-er, 7. 

D. noot = G. nuss = Icel. 
hnot = Sw. nét = Dan. néd, nut.] A fruit consisting of an 
edible kernel inclosed in a woody or leathery shell; the 
kernel itself; in botanical use, a hard, indehiscent, one- 
seeded fruit, as the chestnut or the acorn; also, something 
suggesting a nut that is hard to crack, as a difficult question, 
problem, or undertaking; also, the head (slang: as, a crack 
on the nut; off one’s nut, out of one’s mind, or crazy); 
a witless or crazy person (slang); a person or fellow (in 
disparagement: slang); an idle young man of fashion (slang, 
Eng.); also, pl., something especially enjoyable or delightful 
(slang: as, “This was nuts to us; for we liked to have a 
Spaniard wet with salt water,’’ Dana’s “Two Years before 
the Mast,” xxv.; ‘Tom had his store clothes on, and an 
audience — and that was always nuts for Tom Sawyer,” 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” xxxiii.); also, sing., 
any of various devices or parts supposed in some way to 
resemble a nut; a perforated block (usually of metal) with 
an internal thread or female screw, used to screw 
on the end of a bolt, etc.; in musical instruments 
of the violin type, the piece, as of ebony, at the 
upper end of the neck, over which the strings 
pass; the movable piece at the lower end of the 
bow for such instruments, by means of which the 
hairs may be slackened or tightened.—to be 
nuts on, to be enthusiastically devoted to, 
pleased with, or bent on. ([Slang.]—nut, v._ Nut. —a, 
1.; nutted, nutting. To seek for or gather nuts. Le Mae 
[L. nutans (nutani-), ppr. nut. screwed 
of nutare, freq. of -nwere, nod (see innwendo), Yon btopre- 
akin to Gr. vetew, nod, incline.] In bot., droop- turning. 
ing; nodding; in entom., sloping. 

1 _ LL. nutatio(n-), < nutare, nod: 
see nutant.] A nodding; in astron., a slight oscillation of 
the earth’s axis; in bot., a side-to-side movement of a part 
during growth. 


nut-brown ale” (Milton’s “L’Allegro,” 100); “The a 
browne Maide” (the title of a famous English ballad, re- 
corded as early as 1502). , 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
. . i) 


Glect, agony, int, finite; (obscured) errant, operi, ardent, actor, nature; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; tH, then; y, you; 
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nutcracker 


nut-crack-er (nut/krak/ér), n. An instrument for cracking 


nuts (often in pl. in same sense); also, a i 
Bet Nahe ep , any of several birds 


of the crow family, 
which feed on nuts. 

nut-gall (nut’gal), 
n. A nut-like gall 
or excrescence, esp. 
one formed on an 
oak. 

nut-hatch (nut/- 
hach), n. [ME. 
notehache, nuthage, 
nuthake: cf. 
hack!.] Any of 
numerous small 
sharp-beaked birds 
constituting the 
widely distributed 
family Sillide, ; 
which creep on 

trees and feed on European Nutcracker (Nucifraga caryocatactes). 
small nuts and insects. 

nut-let (nut/let), m. A small nut; a small nut-like fruit or 
seed; also, the stone of a drupe. 

nut-meg (nut’/meg), n. [ME. notemuge, < note, nut, + 
OF. muge, mugue, musk.] The hard, aromatic seed of the 
fruit of an East Indian tree, Myristica fragrans, used as a 
Spice (cf. 
mace?); the 
treeitself;also, 
the similar 
product of cer- 
tain othertrees 
of the same 
genus or other 
genera, or the 
tree; also, a 
nutmeg melon. j 
—nutmeg < 
melon, a va- 
riety of musk- 
melon having 
a rather soft 
rind with a 
netted surface, 
and a sweet, 
green flesh.— 
wooden nut- 
meg, an imi- 
tation nutmeg 
made of wood, f 
an alleged article of manufacture in Connecticut for export, 
according to an old story (whence Connecticut is called the 
‘Nutmeg State’); hence, in general, something fraudulent; 
a fraud; a trick. 

nu-tri-a (ni/tri-a), n. [Sp., otter, < L. luira, otter.] The 
coypu; also, its fur. ; 

nu-tri-ent (ni/tri-ent). [L. nutriens (-ent-), ppr. of nu- 
trire: see nourish.] 1%. a. Nourishing, or affording nutri- 
ment, as matter or substances; also, conveying nutriment, 
as vessels of the body. II. 7. A nutrient substance. 

nu-tri-ment (ni/tri-ment), n. [L. nutrimentum, < nu- 
trire: see nourish.]| That which nourishes; nourishment, 
food, or aliment; any matter that, taken into a living or- 
ganism (animal or vegetable), serves to sustain it in its exist- 
ence, promoting growth and repairing waste. Also fig.— 
nu-tri-men/tal (-men’tal), a. ie ; 

nu-tri-tion (ni-trish’on), m. [= F. nutrition, < L. nutrire: 
see nourish.] The act or process of nourishing or of being 
nourished; specif., the process by which the food material 
taken into an organism (animal or vegetable) is converted into 
living tissue, etc.; also, food; nutriment.—nu-tri/tion-al, 
a.—nu-tri/tion-al-ly, adv. - bs 

nu-tri-tious (ni-trish’us), a. [L. nuéricius, nutritius, that 
nourishes, < nutrix (nutric-), a nurse, < nutrire: see 
nourish, and cf. nurse.] Such as to nourish; nourishing, 
esp. in a high degree; affording or containing much nutri- 


Branch of Nutmeg (Myristica fragrans), with male 
flowers. — a, the female flower; b, the stamens of the 
male flower; c, the fruit. 


(variable) d as d or J, 
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nymph 


ment: as, nutritious matter; nuéritious fruits; nutritious 
food.—nu-tri/tious-ly, adv.—nu-tri/tious-ness, 7. 
nu-tri-tive (ni/tri-tiv), a. [ML. nutritivus, < L. nutrire: 
see nourish.| Serving to nourish; affording nutriment; 
also, of, pertaining to, or concerned in nutrition.—nu/tri- 
tive-ly, adv.—nu’tri-tive-ness, 7. 

nut-shell (nut/shel), ». The shell of a nut: much used in 
phrases as a type of small size, content, scope, etc.—in a 
nutshell, in very brief form; in a few words: as, “You 
have my history in a nutshell” (Browning’s “Ned Bratts’’). 
nut-ter (nut/ér), m. One who gathers nuts.—nut/ting, n. 
The act of seeking or gathering nuts. 

nut-ty (nut/i), a. Abounding in or producing nuts (as, 
“nutty hedgerows”: George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” i.); 
also, nut-like, esp. in taste (as, “the nutty Spanish ale”; 
Masefield’s “Trade Winds’’); hence, full of flavor or zest; 
also, witless or crazy (slang).—nut/ti-ness, 7. 

nux vom-i-ca (nuks vom/i-ki). [NL.; ‘vomiting nut’: 
L. nuz, nut; NL. vomica, < L. vomere, vomit.] The 
strychnine-containing seed (used in medicine) of the orange- 
like fruit borne by an East Indian 
loganiaceous tree, Strychnos nux-vomi- 
ca; also, the tree itself. 

nuz-zle (nuz/1), v.; -zled, -zling. [Freq. 
of nose; to some extent confused with 
nestle.| 1. intr. To burrow or root 
with the nose, as an animal does; thrust 
the nose (at, against, in, etc.: as, “Nuz- 
zling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheathed unaware the tusk in his 
soft groin,’ Shakspere’s “Venus and 
Adonis,” 1115); aiso, to nestle, snug- 
gle, or cuddle. If. tr. To root up 
with the nose; touch or rub with the Pi apciviene ae 
nose; thrust the nose against or into a seed; c,a seed cut longi- 
(sometimes fig., of boats: as, “Some ‘dizally. 

twenty whale-boats were nuzzling a sand-bank,” Kipling’s 
“Light That Failed,” ii.); thrust (the nose or head), as into 
something; also, to cuddle (a child, etc.). 

nyck-el-har-pa (nik/el-hir’pa), n. ([Sw., lit. ‘key harp.’] 
An old-time Swedish stringed musical instrument, similar 
to the hurdy-gurdy ‘but sounded with a bow 
instead of a wheel. 

nyc-tag-i-na-ceous (nik-taj-i-na/shius),a. [NL. 
Nyctago, former name for the genus Muira- 
bilis, < Gr. vit (vucr-), night.] Belonging to 
the Nyctaginacee, or four-o’clock family of 
plants. Also mnyc-ta-gin-i-a/ceous (-ta-jin- 
1-a/shius). 

nyc-ta-lo-pi-a (nik-ta-lo/pi-d4), nm. [LL., < Gr. 
vuxradow, blind by night, <_vbé (vuxr-), night, 
+ ddads, blind, + Sy, eye.] A condition of 
the eyes in which the sight is normal in the 
day or in a strong light, but is abnormally 
poor or wholly gone at night or in a dim 
light; night-blindness; also, hemeralopia, 
a visual condition exactly opposite; day- 
blindness. 

nyc-ti-trop-ic (nik-ti-trop/ik), a. (Gr. vié 
(vuxr-), night, + E.-tropic.] In bot., tending 
to assume at or just before nightfall positions 
unlike those maintained during the day, as 
the leaves of certain plants. 
pism (-tit/rd-pizm), n. 

nyl-ghau (nil/g4), n. See nilgau. 

nymph (nimf), n. [OF. nimphe (F. nymphe), < L. nym- 
pha, < Gr. voudn, bride, nymph, pupa.] One of a numerous 
class of inferior divinities of mythology, conceived as beauti- 
ful maidens inhabiting the sea, rivers, woods, trees, mountains, 
meadows, etc., and frequenily mentioned as attending a 
superior deity; hence, a beautiful or graceful young woman, 
or, in general, a maiden (chiefly poetic or playful: as, “No 
wonder that the other May Fair nymphs were afraid of this 
severe Diana,’’ Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,” xxiv.); in entom., 
an insect in an intermediate stage of development, between 
a larva and an imago; esp., an immature insect of the class 
that undergo only an incomplete metamorphosis, in a form 
in which the external wing-rudiments have become apparent. 


Nyckelharpa. 
Cf. sleep, v. 1.—nyc-tit/ro- 


g as s or sh, ¢ as t or ch, Z as z or zh; o, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


nympha 


nym-pha (nim/fa), n.; pl. -phe (f@). [L.] In entom., a 
nymph; pl., in anat., the labia minora (see labiwm). 
nym-phz-a-ceous (nim-fé-a/shius), a. 
Gr. vuudaia, water-lily, prop. fem. of vuudaios, sacred to the 
nymphs, < viudn, E. nymph.] Belonging to the Nym- 
pheacezx, or water-lily family of plants. 
nym-phal (nim/fal), a. Of or pertaining to a 
nymphs. Also nym-phe/an (-fé/an), nym/phic (-fik). 
nym-pho-lep-sy (nim/fd-lep-si), nm. [Gr. viudn, nymph, + 
“Ania, seizure, < AapBavew, take: cf. epilepsy.| An 
ecstasy supposed to be inspired by nymphs; hence, a frenzy 
of emotion, as for something unattainable.—nym/pho- 
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[L. nymphea, < |nym-pho-ma-ni-a 


oarless 


lept, n. [Gr. vuudddnrros, seized by nymphs.] One 
seized with nympholepsy.—nym-pho-lep’tic, a. 
(nim-fo-ma/ni-d), mn. [NL., < Gr. 
voudn, nymph, + pavia, E. mania.) In pathol., morbid 
and uncontrollable sexual desire in women. Cf. satyriasis. 
—nym-pho-ma/ni-ac (-ak), a. and n. 


nymph or | nys-tag-mus (nis-tag’/mus), n. [NL., < Gr. vuerayuds, < 


wordtew, nod in sleep, akin to vebew, nod: see nutant.] 
In pathol., an involuntary oscillation of the eyeball, usually 
lateral but sometimes rotatory or vertical: occurring esp. 
among miners and human albinos, and in certain diseases. 
—nys-tag/mic, a. 


O 


O!, o! (6); pl. O’s, o’s (6z). A vowel, the 15th letter of the 
English alphabet.—O}!, 01, n.; pl. O’s, o’s (6z). Something 
resembling the letter O in its round or rounded shape (as, 
“May we cram Within this wooden O [theater] the very 
casques That did affright the air at Agincourt?” Shakspere’s 
“Henry V.,”’ Prologue, 13); esp., the Arabic cipher, or naught 
(0); hence, a mere nothing. 

O? (6), interj. A word used before the name in address, esp., 
as in solemn or poetic language, to lend earnestness to an 
appeal (as, “Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” Ps. cxlvii. 12; 
“Break, break, break, On thy cold gray stones, O Sea!” 
Tennyson’s “Break, Break, Break’’); also, an expression of 
surprise, pain, longing, gladness, etc. (as, “O for the touch 
of a vanish’d hand!” Tennyson’s “Break, Break, Break’’: 
in prose now commonly written oh).—O?, n.; pl. O’s (dz). 
The exclamation ‘O’: as, ‘“O’s of admiration” (Thackeray’s 
“Pendennis,” 1. 37); ‘Why should you fall into so deep an 
O?” (Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” iii. 3. 90). 

0’ (9), prep. An abbreviated form of of, now chiefly prov. or 
collog., except as in o’clock, will-o’-the-wisp, etc. 

O’-. Form of Ir. 6, descendant, used as a prefix in Irish 
family names, as in O’Brien, O’Connor.—O3 (6), n.; pl. O's 
(6z). A person whose name begins -with the prefix Q’-: 
as, “Ireland her O’s, her Macs let Scotland boast” (Fielding’s 
“Tom Thumb the Great,” i. 3). 

oaf (df), n. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. Glfr, elf, and E. elf.] 
A changeling; hence, a deformed or idiotic child; an idiot; 
a simpleton or blockhead (as, “‘a great oaf, in wooden shoes 
anda blouse’’: 
i, Oe Cie 
“Harry Lor- 
tierqnuvests 22 
Xxiv.). — oaf/= 
ish, a. Like 
an oaf; dolt- 
ish ; stupid; 
loutish. 

oak (6k), n. 
DAS ac): 
eik = G. eiche 
= Icel. eck = 
Sw. ek = Dan. 
eg,oak.] Any 
tree or shrub 
of the faga- 
ceous genus 
Quercus, in- 
cluding many 
large forest- 
trees with 
hard, durable 
wood, and 
bearing as 
fruit the 
acorn; any North America (Q. prinus); 3, black-jack of North 
of certain Pinay et ie marilandica); 4, holm-oak of Europe (Q. 


; ). acuta, of Japan; 6, Q. lancezfolia, of th 
other trees Malay Peninsula; 7, scarlet oak of North sara @. 
or 


shrubs coccinea) ; 8, Q. lucida, of the Malay Peninsula. 
resembling these in some respect; also, the wood of an 


Leaves and Acorns of Species of Oak. — 1, willow-oak 
of North America (Quercus phellos); 2, chestnut-oak of 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


Glect, agony, intd, finite; (obscured) errant, opera, 


move, nér; up, lite, 
ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; 


oak-tree; hence, a door made of this or, by extension, of 
other wood (chiefly in ‘to sport one’s oak’: see sport, v. t.); 
also, the leaves of the oak-tree, esp. as worn in a chaplet (as, » 
“To a cruel war I sent him; from whence he returned, his 
brows bound with oak’’: Shakspere’s “Coriolanus,” i. 3. 16). 
—oak/=ap’ple, n. Any of various roundish galls produced 
on oaks.—oak’en, a. Made of oak (as, an oaken chest; 
“The Old Oaken Bucket,” the title of a poem by Samuel 
Woodworth); of or pertaining to the oak (as, “oaken 
leaves”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Georgics,” i. 200); con- 
sisting of oak-trees (as, “Chiron the old roamed through 
the oaken wood”: W. Morris’s “Jason,” i. 121); formed of 
the branches, leaves, etc., of the oak (as, “an oaken chaplet 
on his head”: Dryden’s “Flower and the Leaf,” 253). 
[Now chiefly archaic or poetic.]—oak/=o’pen-ing, n. An 
epee or thinly wooded tract, in a forest of oak-trees. 
Wis Sol 
oa-kum (6/kum), n. [AS. dceuwmba, < G-, out, + cemban, to 
comb, E. kemb.] Towt; also, loose fiber obtained by un- 
twisting and picking apart old ropes, used for calking the 
seams of ships, etc. 
oar (dr), n. [AS. Gr = Icel. Gr = Dan. aare, oar.] An in- 
strument for propelling a boat, sometimes used also for 
steering, consisting of a long shaft of wood with a blade at 
one end; also, something resembling this or used for a 
similar purpose, as a swimming organ of an animal; a paddle 
or the like with which something is stirred; also, an oarsman 
(as, ‘“He was a capital oar at Eton”: Hughes’s ““Tom Brown 
at Oxford,” iv.).—to put (or thrust) in one’s oar, or 
one’s oar in, to thrust one’s self uninvited into the con- 
versation or affairs of others: as, “I... put in my oar 
whenever I thought I could say a good thing”? (Malkin’s tr. 
Le Sage’s “Gil Blas,” i. 7); ‘“What I don’t like to see is a 
young girl thrusting her oar in in that way” (H. Kingsley’s 
“‘Geofiry Hamlyn,” xxix.).—to rest (or lie) on one’s oars, 
to rest on the handles of one’s oars in suspending rowing; 
fig., to suspend one’s efforts; rest for a time after effort or 
labor.—oar, v. I. tr. To propel with or as with oars; 
row; also, to traverse (the sea, etc.), or make (one’s way), 
by or as if by rowing; also, to move or use (an arm, hand, 
etc.) asanoar. IL. intr. To row; move or advance as if by 
rowing. —oar/’age (-aj), n. The use of oars; rowing; also, 
rowing apparatus.—oared, a. Furnished with oars.— 
oar’=fish, n. Any of the deep-sea fishes constituting the 
genusFegale- 
cus, charac- 
terized by a 
compressed, 
tape-like 
body from 12 
to over 20 
feet long.— 
oar’less, a. 
Without 
Oars, asa 
boat; also, 
undisturbed 
by oars, as 
water (as, 


Oar-fish. 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
8, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


oarlock 


“the . . . oarless sea’: 
oar’lock, n. [AS. Grloc.|_A rowlock.—oars/man (-man), 
m.; pl.-men. One skilled in the use of oars ; arower; often 
one who tows for exercise or sport.—oars/man-ship, n— 
oar’y, a. Oar-like; also, oared, or furnished with oars. 
[Chiefly poetic. ] 
O-a-sis (6-a/sis or d/a-sis), n.; pl. oases (-séz). [L., < Gr. 
Sacis; prob. of Egyptian origin.] A fertile spot in a desert 
(as, “‘a tiny oasis where there were camels, and a well. . . 
and a patch of emerald-green barley”: Amelia B. Edwards’s 
Thousand Miles up the Nile,” x.) ; hence, any place or 
spot, or any scene or part of one’s experience, that is refresh- 
ingly different from others.—o-a/sal (-sal), o-assit-ic (6-a- 
sti), a wily o 
oast (dst), m. [AS. dst = D. eest. i i 
ae if ] A kiln for drying hops 
oat (ot), m. [AS. ate (pl. Gtan).] A cereal grass, Avena 
satwa, cultivated for its edible seed, which is used in making 
oatmeal and as a ; 
food for horses, etc. 
. (usually in pl.); pl., 
the seeds (as, “Oats 
. .. A grain, which 
in England is gen- 
erally given to 
horses, but in Scot- 
land supports the 
people”: Johnson’s 
“Dictionary”’); also, 
sing. or pl., any 
species of the same 
genus, as A. fatua, 
the common wild 
oat, a grass or weed 
resembling the culti- 
vated oat, which is 
perhaps derived 
from it (see phrase 
below); also, sing., 
a musical pipe made Panicle of Oat (Avena sativa). —a, a spikelet ; 
of an oat-straw b, the lower flowering glume with awn; c, the 


. Fe upper flowering glume; d, a neutral flower; 
(poetic: as, That e, grain inclosed by the flowering glumes and the 


strain I heard was palet, the awn detached. 
of a higher mood: But now my oat proceeds,” Milton’s 
“Lycidas,” 88).—to feel one’s oats. See under feel, v. t. 
—to sow one’s wild oats, to indulge in excesses or follies 
such as are common to youth, esp. to young men; practise 
the dissipations of youth before settling down to sedate 
maturity: with allusion to the sowing of wild oats rather than 
good grain.—oat/=cake, n. A cake, usually thin and brit- 
tle, made of oatmeal.—oat/en, a. Made of oats or of oat- 
meal (as, “‘an oaten cake”: Cooper’s “Two Admirals,”’ iii.); 
also, made of an oat-straw (as, “his oaten pype’’: Spenser’s 
“Shepheardes Calender,” Jan., 72); also, of or pertaining to 
the oat (as, “oaten straws’: Shakspere’s ‘“Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” v. 2. 913).—oat/=grass, n. Any wild species of oat; 
also, any of certain oat-like grasses. 

oath (6th), n.; pl. oaths (oraz). [AS. ath = D. eed = G. 
eid = Icel. eidhr = Goth. aiths, oath.] A solemn appeal to 
God, or to some revered person or thing, in attestation of the 
truth of a statement or the binding character of a promise 
(as, to testify upon oath; to take an oath upon the Bible; 
to make oath); a statement or promise strengthened by such 
an appeal, or, loosely, a formally affirmed statement or prom- 
ise accepted as an equivalent; the form of words in which such 
a statement or promise is made (as, the President’s oath of 
office, as set forth in the U. S. Constitution, ii. 1. 8; the 
Hippocratic oath, see under Hippocratic); also, a light or 
blasphemous use of the name of God or anything sacred, 
as in asseveration, imprecation, or ejaculation (as, ‘“‘a terrible 
oath, with a swaggering accent sharply twanged off,” Shak- 
spere’s “Twelfth Night,” iii. 4. 197; talk interlarded with 
oaths; a minced oath, see minced); any profane expression 
or expletive; a curse; sometimes, a mild or harmless ex- 
pression used in asseveration or ejaculation (as, “She... 
laugh’d, and blush’d, and oft did say Her pretty oath, by Yea, 
and Nay, She could not, would not, durst not play!” Scott’s 
“Marmion,” v. 11). 
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obelisk 


Tennyson’s “To Virgil,” v.).— | oat-emeal (6t’mél), n. Meal made from oats; also, porridge 


. 


of this. ‘ 

ob-. [L. ob- (also, by assimilation to a following consonant, 
oc-, of-, 0g-, op-), repr. ob, prep., toward, to, about, before, on, 
over, against.] A prefix meaning ‘toward,’ ‘to,’ ‘on,’ ‘over,’ 
‘against,’ orig. occurring in words from the Latin, but now 
used also, with the sense of ‘reversely’ or ‘inversely,’ to form 
New Latin and English scientific terms. 

ob-bli-ga-to (ob-blé-gi/to). [It., ‘obliged.”] In music: 
I. a. Obligatory or indispensable; so important that it 
cannot be omitted. IL. n.; pl. -tos (-téz), It. -ti (-té). An 
obbligato part or accompaniment; esp., an accompanying 
instrumental solo of more or less distinct character and in- 
dependent value. 

ob-con-ic, ob-con-i-cal (ob-kon/ik, -i-kal), a. [See ob-.] 
In bot., etc., inversely conical; conical, with the base upward 
or outward. 

ob-cor-date (ob-kér/dat), a. [NL. obcordatus: see ob- and 
cordate.| In bot., inversely cordate; heart- 
shaped, with the attachment at the pointed 
end, as a leaf. 

ob-du-rate (ob/di-rat), a. [L. obduratus, 
pp. of obdurare, harden, < ob (see ob-) + 
durare, harden, < durus, hard.) Hard- 
ened against moral influence, or persistently 
impenitent (as, an obdurate sinner); also, 
hardened against persuasions or tender 
feelings (as, “Be . . . obdurate, do not hear 
him plead,” Shakspere’s “Richard ITI.,” i. 3. 347; ““He would 
manfully sally forth with pipe in mouth to besiege some fair 
damsel’s obdurate heart,” Irving’s ‘“Knickerbocker’s New 
York,” iii. 4); hard-hearted; unfeelingly firm or stubborn; 
inexorable.—eb/du-ra-cy (-ra-si), ob/du-rate-ness, n. 
—ob/du-rate-ly, adv. 

o-be-ah (6/bé-4), m. Same as obi!. 

o-be-di-ence (9-bé/di-ens), m. The state or fact of being 
obedient; the act or practice of obeying; dutiful or submis- 
sive compliance (with to: as, “I went on board in obedience 
to my orders,” Marryat’s ‘‘Peter Simple,” Ix.); also, author- 
ity or rule, esp. ecclesiastical, as over those who should obey; 
a sphere of authority, or a body of persons, etc., subject to 
some particular authority, esp. ecclesiastical (as, the churches 
of the Roman obedience); also, an obeisance, bow, or curtsy 
(archaic or prov.: as, to make one’s obedience). 

o-be-di-ent (6-bé/di-ent), a. [OF. obedient, < L. obediens 
(-ent-), ppr. of obedire, E. obey.] Obeying, or willing to 
obey; submissive to authority or constraint; dutiful; 
compliant: as, “Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
masters” (Eph. vi. 5); “The obedient colonies in this scheme 
are heavily taxed; the refractory remain unburthened” 
(uke “Conciliation with the Colonies’’).—o-be’di-ent-ly, 
adv. 

o-bei-sance (5-ba’sans or 6-bé/-), n. [OF. obeissance (F. 
obéissance), obedience, < obeir, E. obey.] Obediencef; 
also, a movement of the body expressing deep respect or 
deferential courtesy, as before a superior (as, ‘‘After three 
profound obeisances . . . we were permitted to sit on three 
stools near . . . his Highness’s throne”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” iii. 7); a bow or curtsy; also, deference or homage 
(as, to pay or do obeisance to a person; “He . . . made the 
usual humiliating acts of obeisance,”’ Prescott’s ‘Conquest 
of Mexico,” iv. 3). 

ob-e-lis-cal (ob-e-lis’kal), a. Pertaining to or having the 
form of an obelisk: as, obeliscal stones. 

ob-e-lisk (ob/e-lisk), n. ([L. obeliscus, < Gr. éBedickos, 
dim. of Beds: see obelus.] A tapering, four-sided shaft of 
stone, usually monolithic and having a pyramidal apex 
(see cut on following page), of which notable examples 
are seen among the monuments of ancient Egypt (as, 
“The obelisk is of red, highly polished, and covered on 
all four sides with superb hieroglyphs.. The true 
height of this wonderful monolith is over seventy feet,”’ 
Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand Miles up the Nile,” 
viii.: see needle); hence, something resembling such a 
shaft (as, an obelisk of rock in mountain scenery; 
“Fluted cypresses rear’d up Their living obelisks,”’ Southey’s 
“Thaiaba,” vi. 20); also, a mark, the obelus, used in ancient 
manuscripts (see obelus); in printing, the dagger (t), used 


Obcordate Leaflets. 


Sarr Te 


(variable) d as d or j, 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, zg as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; h, F. bonbon; 


/ primary accent; 7, secondary accent; t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


obelize 


to make reference to an accompanying note, to indicate a 
doubtful 
passage in a 
text (as in 
the Globe 
Edition of 
Shakspere), 
to mark an 
obsolete 
wordor sense 
(as in dic- 
tionaries), 
and for other 
purposes. — 
doubleobe- | __ 
lisk, in print- [ 
ang, the 
double dag- 
ger (tf), used 
for refer- 
ences, etc. 
ob-e-lize 
(ob/’e-liz), 
v. €.; -lized, 


-lizing. To FON o 

mark (a word i 

or passage) ae std 

with an obe- Obelisks. — Karnak (Thebes), Egypt. 
kus) con- 


demn as spurious, corrupt, or doubtful. 

ob-e-lus (ob/e-lus), n.; pl. -li (-li). [LL., < Gr. dferés, 
spit, pointed pillar, obelus.] A mark (— or +) used in 
ancient manuscripts to point out spurious, corrupt, doubtful, 
or superfluous words or passages; later, the obelisk or dag- 

er (f). 

Cherland (6/bér-lant), mn. [G., ‘upper land.’] High 
land; highlands: as, the Bernese Oberland (in the canton 
of Bern, Switzerland). 

o-bese (6-bés’), a. [L. obesus, having eaten itself fat, pp. of 
obedere, < ob, to, + edere, eat: see eat.] Excessively fat 
or fleshy, as a person or animal, the body, etc.; corpulent to 
the point of being gross or unwieldy: as, ‘‘a woman of robust 
frame . . . though stout, not obese’ (C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” iv.); “operations which should transform the ple- 
thoric, obese inhabitants of the sty into barrels of pink-hued 
salt-pork” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xiii.).—o-bese/ly, 
adv.—o-bese/ness, o-bes-i-ty (d-bes/i-ti), n. 

o-bey (6-ba’), v. [OF. obeir (F. obéir), < L. obeedire, give 
ear, harken, obey, < ob, to, + audire, hear.] I. tr. To 
comply with or fulfil the commands or instructions of (as, 
“Children, obey your parents in all things,” Col. iii. 20; 
“He commandeth even the winds and water, and they 
obey him,” Luke, viii. 25); do as bidden by; sometimes, to 
submit to the authority of, or serve obediently, as a ruler or 
superior (as, “thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey”’: 
Pope’s “Rape of the Lock,” iii. 7); also, to comply with or 
fulfil (a command, etc.); fig., to submit or conform one’s 
self in action to (some guiding principle, etc.: as, to obey 
reason; “unto them that . . . do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness,” Rom. ii. 8); yield to or follow (an 
impulse, etc.); of things, to respond conformably in action 
to (as, a ship obeys her helm; ‘The rising waves obey th’ 
increasing blast,” Cowper’s “Retirement,” 532). IQ. intr. 
To obey commands or instructions; do as bidden; be obedi- 
ent.—o-bey/er, n.—o-bey/ing-ly, adv. 

ob-fus-cate (ob-fus/kat), v. t.; -cated, -cating. [LL. obfus- 
catus, pp. of obfuscare, < L. ob (see ob-) + fuscare, darken, 
< fuscus, E. fuscous.| To darken or obscure; esp., fig., 
to obscure or confuse (the mind, etc.: as, “The whole 
company stared . . . like men whose senses were a little 
obfuscated by beer,” Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 9); 
confuse in mind, as a person; bemuse; stupefy.—ob- 
fus-ca/tion (-ka/shon),. [LL. obfuscatio(n-).] The act of 
obfuscating, or the state of being obfuscated; also, some- 
thing that obfuscates. 

o-bi! (d/bi), m. [Of African origin.] A kind of sorcery 
practised by the negroes of Africa, the West Indies, etc.; 
also, a fetish or charm used in it. 
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o-bi2 (d/bi), n.; pl. obis. [Jap.] A long, broad sash worn 
by Japanese = 
women and 
children. 
Ob-i-it (ob/- = 
meaks)o [Lie] 
‘(The person 
named 
died’: fol- 
lowed by the 
date of death. 
Abbreviated 
ob. 
o-bis-po (6- 
bis’po), 7. 
[eS pipmell te 
‘bishop.’] A 
four-horned 
sheep of Bolivia, Peru, etc. 
o-bit (6/bit or ob/it), n. [L. obitus, < obire, go to, go down, 
die, < ob, to, + ire, go.] Death; the date of a person’s - 
death; an obituary notice; a funeral service; a memorial 
service for one deceased. [Obs. or rare. ] 
ob-i-ter (ob/i-tér), adv. [L., < ob, on, + ter, way.] By 
the way; in passing; incidentally.—obiter dictum (dik/- 
tum); pl. -ta (-té). [L., something said by the way.] 
An incidental opinion of a judge, not part of his judicial 
decision, and not binding; hence, in general, an incidental 
opinion; a passing remark. 
o-bit-u-a-rist (9-bit/a-a-rist), n. A writer of an obituary 
notice. 
o-bit-u-a-ry (9-bit/G-a-ri). 


Obispo. 


[ML. obituarius, < L. obitus, 
death, E. obit.] I. a. Pertaining to or recording a death: 
as, an obituary notice. II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A list of 
deaths, or of anniversary days when service is performed for 
the dead; also, a notice of the death of a person, often with a 
brief biographical sketch, as in a newspaper. 

ob-ject (gb-jekt’), ». [L. objectus, pp. of objicere, throw 
before, present, expose, oppose, reproach with, < ob, to, 
before, + jacere, throw.] I. tr. To throw or place in the 
wayt (as, “Pallas to their eyes The mist objected”: Pope’s 
tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” vii.); also, to present} or bring 
forward; also, to bring forward or adduce in opposition; 
urge as an objection (as, “if it be objected, that good actions 

. are often punished”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” 

i. 3); also, to bring as a charge; attribute as a fault (as, 
“T have heard it objected against that piece, that its instruc- 
tions are not of general use”: Steele, in ‘“‘Spectator,’’ 95). 
II. intr. To offer a reason or argument in opposition; express 
disapproval; feel disapproval, have an objection, or be averse 
(as, do you object to my going now? I will go now, if you do 
not object).—ob-ject (ob/jekt), n. [ML. objectum, prop. 
neut. of L. objectus, pp.] Something that may be perceived 
by the senses, esp. by sight or touch, or a visible or tangible 
thing (as, “Children, from their very birth, are daily growing 
acquainted with the objects about them’’: J. Butler’s ‘‘Anal- 
ogy of Religion,” i. 5); a material thing; also, anything 
that may be presented to the mind (as, objects of thought); 
also, a thing with reference to the impression it makes on the 
mind (as, ‘No other allegorist [besides Bunyan] has ever 
been able to touch the heart, and to make abstractions 
objects of terror, pity, and of love”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of 

Eng.,” vii.); sometimes, a person or thing which arouses 

feelings of pity (as, “Doctor, canst thou do nothing for this 

poor object?” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Oct. 3); often, 

a person or thing of pitiable or ridiculous aspect, or a ‘sight’ 

(as, “Every old tramper and queer object sees the light of 

our kitchen fire, and comes in for a lounge and a drink,” 

Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” vi.; what an object the old 

house has become!); also, a thing or person to which atten- 

tion or action is directed (as, an object of study; a worthy 
object of charity); also, the end toward which effort is directed 

(as, “The chief object of the English was to establish . . . a 

great empire on the Continent’: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” 

i.); in metaph., that toward which a cognitive act is directed; 

the non-ego as distinguished from the ego; in gram., a noun 

or its equivalent dependent upon or governed by a verb or a 

preposition (as, the direct object of a verb, one on which the 


———————— eee SSS 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mive, ndér; up, lite, pill; oi, oil; ou, 
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object=ball 


action is directly exerted, as book in ‘give [to] him the book’; 
the indirect object of a verb, one indirectly affected, as him 
in the same example). 

ob-ject=ball (ob’jekt-bal), nm. In billiards, etc., the ball 
which the striker aims to hit with the cue-ball; any ball 
except the striker’s. 

ob-ject=glass (ob/jekt-glis), n. In a telescope, microscope, 
etc., the lens or combination of lenses which first receives 
the rays from the object and forms the image viewed through 
the eyepiece. 

ob-jec-ti-fy (gb-jek’ti-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [ML. objectum, 
an object: see -fy.] To present as an object, esp. of sense; 
render objective; externalize.—ob-jec’ti-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/- 
shon), 7. 

ob-jec-tion (gb-jek/shon), n. [LL. objectio(n-).] The act 
of objecting; also, something adduced, urged, or said in 
objecting; an adverse reason or argument; an expression of 
disagreement or disapproval; often, a feeling of disapproval 
or dislike; also, a ground or cause of objecting (as, “It was 
his obesity that was the great objection to him”: Marryat’s 
“Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xxxvii.).—ob-jec/tion-a-ble, a. 
That may be objected to; exciting disapproval; disagreeable: 
as, ‘“This was highly objectionable to Jael’’ (Miss Mulock’s 
“John Halifax,” ii.).—ob-jec’/tion-a-ble-ness, n.—ob-jec’- 
tion-a-bly, adv. 

ob-jec-ti-vate (ob-jek’ti-vat), v. ¢.; -vated, -vating. [From 
objective.| To render objective; objectify. 

ob-jec-tive (gb-jek’/tiv). [ML. objectivus.] I. a. As pre- 
sented to or perceived by the mind, rather than as in its own 
nature} (as, the objective being or nature of a thing); also, 
being the object of perception or thought; belonging to the 
object of thought rather than to the thinking subject (op- 
posed to subjective); also, intent upon or dealing with 
things external to the mind rather than thoughts or feelings, 
as a person, a book, etc.; also, being the object of one’s 
endeavors or actions (as, an objective point); in perspective, 
being, or pertaining to, the object whose perspective delinea- 
tion is required (as, an objective plane); in gram., noting the 
case in declension in English that indicates the grammatical 
object; being in or pertaining to this case (cf. accusative, a.). 
II. mn. An object-glass; also, an end toward which efforts 
are directed; something aimed at; an objective point; in 
gram., the objective case, or a word in that case.—ob-jec’- 
tive-ly, adv.—ob-jec/tive-ness, n.—ob-jec/tiv-ism, n. A 
tendency to lay stress on the objective or external elements 
of cognition; a doctrine characterized by this tendency; 
also, the tendency to deal with things external to the mind 
rather than thoughts or feelings, as in a writer or his writ- 
ings. —ob-jec/tiv-ist, n.—ob-jec-tiv-i-ty (ob-jek-tiv/i-ti), n. 
The state or quality of being objective; external reality; 
intentness on objects external to the mind. 

ob-ject-less (ob’jekt-les), a. Having no object; destitute 
of visible objects (as, ‘As we were obliged to keep the glasses 
up, our drive... was objectless and dreary”: Galt’s 
“Ayrshire Legatees,” i.); not directed toward any object 
(as, “His eyes . . . Fix’d lifelessly, or objectless they roll’d”’: 
Southey’s “Madoc,” i. 3. 229); having no object or end in 
view, purposeless, or aimless (as, “Strangers would wonder 
what I am doing, lingering here at the sign-post, evidently 
objectless and lost”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxviii.) 

ob-ject=les-son (ob/jekt-les’n), m. A lesson in which in- 
struction is conveyed by means of a material object; fig., a 
practical illustration of a principle. ; ; 

ob-jec-tor (ob-jek’tor), . One who objects. —conscien- 
tious objector. See under canscientious. ; 

ob-jur-gate (gb-jér’gat or ob/jér-), ». t.; -gated, -gating. 
[L. objurgatus, pp. of objurgare, < ob (see ob-) + jurgare, 
scold, chide.] To reproach vehemently or roundly; up- 
braid violently; berate.—ob-jur-ga-tion (ob-jer-ga’ shon), 
n. [L. objurgatio(n-).] Theact of objurgating; a vehement 
upbraiding. —ob-jur’ga-to-ry (-ga-t6-ri) a. 

ob-lan-ce-o-late (ob-lan’sé-d-lat), a. [See ob-.] In bot., 
inversely lanceolate, as a leaf; shaped like the head of a 
lance, but with the tapering end at the base. 

ob-late! (ob/lat or ob-lat’), n. [ML. oblatus, noun use of L. 
oblatus, pp. of offerre, E. offer.} Orig., a person offered to 
the service of a monastery, but not under monastic vows; 
later, a member of any of various congregations or societies 
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obligatory 


(of men or women) of the Roman Catholic Church, devoted 
to special religious work. 

ob-late? (ob/lat or ob-lat’), a. [From ob- + -late as in pro- 
late.| Flattened at the poles, as a spheroid generated by the 
revolution of an ellipse about its shorter axis: opposed to 
prolate.—ob/late-ly, adv.—ob/late-ness, 7. 

ob-la-tion (ob-la’shon), n. [LL. oblatio(n-), < L. oblatus, 
pp. of offerre, E. offer.| The act of making an offering, now 
esp. to God or a deity; specif., the offering or presenting to 
God of the elements of bread and wine in the eucharist; 
hence, the whole office of the eucharist; also, something 
offered, now esp. to God or a deity (as, “‘to make choice of 
some oblation, which might . . . refer to the propriety and 
excellency of your individual person,” Bacon’s ‘‘Advance- 
ment of Learning,” i., To the King; “He . . . shall bring 
his oblation unto the Lord,” Lev. vii. 29); a sacrificial 
offering; a donation made to God for the services of the 
church or for other pious uses; a gift or bequest of property 
made to God or the church.—ob-la/tion-al, ob/la-to-ry 
(-la-t6-ri), a. 

ob-li-ga-ble (ob/li-ga-bl), a. Capable of being bound by an 
obligation: as, “One man can come under obligations on 
which you can rely, — is obligable; and another is not” 
(Emerson’s “‘Conduct of Life,’’ vii.). 

ob-li-gate (ob/li-gat), v. t.; -gated, -gating. [L. obligatus, 
pp. of obligare: see oblige.| To oblige, bind, or render bound, 
morally or legally (as, to obligate one’s self to fulfil certain 
conditions; his office obligated him to the prosecution of the 
offenders); hence, to constrain or compel (archaic or prov.: 
as, “I was obligated to postpone the purchase,” Galt’s “Annals 
of the Parish,” ii.); also, to render indebted or obliged, as 
for a benefit or favor (archaic or prov.).—ob/li-gate, a. 
Obligated, bound, or constrained; in biol., having of necessity 
a particular character, or restricted to a particular condition 
of life, as certain parasites (opposed to facultative). 

ob-li-ga-tion (ob-li-ga/shon), m. [L. obligatio(n-), < obligare: 
see oblige and obligate.| The act of binding one’s self by 
a promise, engagement, or contract, or a binding promise 
or the like made; also, the binding operation or force of a 
promise or engagement, or of anything imposing a moral or 
legal duty (as, to be under obligation to complete a work; 
to be released from all obligation in a case; to incur obligation) ; 
a binding requirement as to action, or a duty imposed or 
resting upon one (as, to fulfil every obligation of a post, of 
good citizenship, or of a father; rank imposes obligations; 
“Man’s obligations infinite, of course His life should prove 
that he perceives their force,” Cowper’s “Truth,” 197); 
a thing that one is bound to do (as, “ “The cultivation of the 
soil,’ we are told, ‘is an obligation imposed by nature on man- 
kind’ ”’: Irving’s ‘““Knickerbocker’s New York,” i. 5); also, 
the state or fact of being indebted for a benefit, favor, or 
service, or a debt of gratitude (as, to express one’s sense of 
obligation for a kindness; “a person to whom .. . this 
country owes very great obligations,” Burke’s “American 
Taxation’’); a benefit, favor, or service, for which gratitude 
is due (as, “When a kindly face greets us . . . we should 
feel it as an obligation”: Lamb’s “Valentine’s Day”); in 
law, an agreement enforceable by law, or a document con- 
taining such an agreement; a bond containing a penalty, 
with a condition annexed, for payment of money, perform- 
ance of covenants, or the like; any bond, note, bill, certifi- 
cate, or the like, as of a government or a corporation, serving 
as security for payment of indebtedness.—days (or holy 
days) of obligation, eccles., days on which every one is 
required to abstain from work and to attend divine service. 
—ob-li-ga/tion-al, a. 

ob-li-ga-tive (ob/li-ga-tiv), a. 
tion. —ob/li-ga-tive-ness, 7. } 

ob-li-ga-to (ob-li-ga/to), a. and n. See obbligato. ‘ 

ob-li-ga-to-ry (ob/li-ga-td-ri or gb-lig’a-), a. [LL. obliga- 
torius.| Imposing obligation, or binding, morally or legally 
(as, an obligatory promise; obligatory force); also, ‘required 
as a matter of obligation (as, a reply is expected but not 
obligatory; a fixed period of residence is obligatory before 
naturalization); incumbent or compulsory (on or wpon: 
as, duties obligatory on all); in law, creating or recording an 
obligation, as a writing.—ob/li-ga-to-ri-ly, adv.—ob/li- 
ga-to-ri-ness, 7. 


Imposing or implying obliga- 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; o, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
dary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +, 


and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


oblige 


o-blige (5-blij’), v. t.; obliged, obliging. [OF. obligier (F. 
obliger), < L. obligare (pp. obligatus), < ob, to, + ligare, 
bind: cf. obligate.] To bind (a person, etc.) by a promise, 
engagement, or contract (as, to oblige one’s self to perform 
some service; ‘‘My father had obliged me to the improvement 
of my stock, not by a promise . . . but by a penalty which 
I was at liberty to incur,’ Johnson’s “Rasselas,” viii.) ; 
render (a person, etc.) morally or legally bound, as a promise, 
contract, or the like does; hence, in general, to require or 
constrain, as the law, a command, duty, or necessity does; 
place under some binding requirement as to action; compel 
or force (to do something, or to a particular course of action) ; 
also, to render (an action, course, etc.) incumbent or obliga- 
tory (as, ‘“Had he done all that nobility obliged?” Howells’s 
“Chance Acquaintance,” iv.); also, to render indebted, 
or place under an obligation of gratitude, for some benefit, 
favor, or service (much used in polite requests and con- 
ventional expressions of gratitude: as, kindly oblige me by 
closing the door; ‘‘We are very much obliged for your kind 
offer,” Dunsany’s “If,” i. 2); favor or accommodate (with: 
as, he consented to oblige the company with a song).—ob- 
li-gee (ob-li-jé’), n. In law, one to whom another is bound 
by contract; the person to whom a bond is given; also, in 
general language, one who is under obligation or indebted to 
another for a benefit or favor received.—o-bli-ger (9-bli/- 
jér), m. One who obliges.—o-bli/ging, p.a. That obliges; 
disposed to oblige, or do favors or services; accommodating; 
complaisant.—o-bli/ging-ly, adv.—o-bli/ging-ness, .— 
ob-li-gor (ob/li-gér), m. In law, one who binds himself 
to another by contract; the person who gives a bond. 

ob-lique (gb-lék’ or ob-lik/), a. [L. obliquus.] Neither 
perpendicular to nor parallel with a given line or surface; 
slanting; sloping; often, diverging from a given straight 
line or course; not straight or direct, as a course, etc. (as, 
“This terrace or garden . . . took in an oblique view of the 
open sea”: Peacock’s ‘Nightmare Abbey,” i.); in specif. 
use, of an angle, either obtuse or acute, rather than right; 
of a solid, as a cone or a cylinder, not having the axis per- 
pendicular to the plane of the base; also, in fig. use, not 
going straight to the point; indirectly stated or expressed 
(as, ‘She . . . indulged herself in certain oblique hints 
calculated to strengthen his suspicions,” Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” ii.; an oblique reproach); also, indirectly aimed 
at or reached, as ends, results, etc.; also, being awry or 
wrong; mentally perverse, as views; morally wrong, or not 
upright, as conduct or dealings; in gram., noting or per- 
taining to any case except the nominative and vocative, or 
sometimes except the nominative, vocative, and accusative; 
also, of speech, etc., not narrated directly, but put into a 
reported form (see indirect discourse, under discourse, n.); 
in bot., having unequal sides, as a leaf.—oblique sailing. 
See under sailing.—ob-lique’, v. 7.; -liqued, -liquing. To 
have or take an oblique direction; slant; advance obliquely; 
milit., to advance obliquely by turning 45° to the right or 
left and marching in the new direction.—ob-lique/ly, adv. — 
ob-lique/ness, n.—ob-li/qui-tous (-lik/wi-tus), a. Exhib- 
iting intellectual or moral obliquity.—ob-li/qui-ty, n.; pl. 
-ties (-tiz). The state of being oblique; inclination, or 
degree of inclination; indirectness, as in conduct or speech, 
or an instance of it; mental perversity, as of opinions, or an 
instance of it; divergence from moral rectitude, or a moral 
delinquency (as, “a moral obliquity which grated very harshly 
against Ilbrahim’s instinctive rectitude”: Hawthorne’s 
“Twice-Told Tales,” The Gentle Boy). 

ob-lit-er-ate (gb-lit’e-rat), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [L. obliteratus, 
pp. of obliterare, better oblitterare, < ob (see ob-) + littera, 
E. letter?.] To blot out or render undecipherable (writing, 
marks, etc.); cancel; efface; in general, to remove all 
traces of, do away with, or destroy (as, “They resumed the 
attack of Pityus; and by the destruction of that city, 
obliterated the memory of their former disgrace”: Gibbon’s 
“Declme and Fall of the Roman Empire,” x.).—ob-lit- 
er-a/tion (-¢-ra/shon), n. [L. obliteratio(n-).] The act of 
obliterating, or the state of being obliterated; effacement.— 
ob-lit/er-a-tive (-e-ra-tiv), a. Tending to obliterate. 

ob-liv-i-on (gb-liv’i-en), n. [OF. oblivion, < L. oblivio(n-), 
akin to oblivisci, forget.] The forgetting, or forgetfulness, 
of something in particular or of the past or present generally 
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(as, “Gabriel . . . Sought in the Western wilds oblivion 
of self and of sorrow,’ Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” ig 2; 
“Oh, what would he have given for one five minutes of 
oblivion, of slumber, of relief from the burning thirst!’ 
J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xxiv.); hence, disregard or over- 
looking (as, oblivion of political offenses; ‘He [William III.] 
expressed his hope that a bill of general pardon and oblivion 
would be... presented for his sanction,” Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” xiv.); also, the state of being forgotten, 
as by the world (as, “Pompeii and Herculaneum might have 
passed into oblivion, with a herd of their contemporaries, 
had they not been fortunately overwhelmed by a volcano”: 
Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” vii. 6).—ob-liv/i- 
ous, a. [L. obliviosus, < oblivio(n-).] Forgetful, or with- 
out remembrance (as, “I became so oblivious of my former 
failure as again to tempt fortune”: Lever’s ‘Harry Lorre- 
quer,” xxxiv.); unmindful; loosely, unconscious (with of 
or to: as, “She could hardly have been oblwious of Yuba 
Bill’s adoration,” Bret Harte’s ‘“Miggles’”’); also, inducing 
forgetfulness (as, “some sweet oblivious antidote”: Shak- 
spere’s “Macbeth,” v. 3. 48); also, forgotten}, or of or for 
forgotten thingst (as, “consigned to the oblivious lumber- 
room’: Lamb’s “My Relations”).—ob-liv/i-ous-ly, adv.— 
ob-liv/i-ous-ness, 7. 
ob-li-vis-cence (ob-li-vis’ens), n. [L. obliviscens (-ent-), 
ppr. of oblivisci, forget.] Forgetting; forgetfulness. 
ob-long (ob/léng). [L. oblongus, rather long, oblong, < ob 
(see ob-) + longus, long.] I. a. Elongated, usually from 
the square or circular form (as, an oblong card; an oblong 
leaf); esp., in the form of a rectangle of greater 
length than breadth. II. 7. An oblong figure, 
esp. an elongated rectangle. 
ob-lo-quy (ob/l6-kwi), n.; pl. -quies (-kwiz). 
[LL. obloguium, < L. obloqui, speak against, 
blame, abuse, < ob, against, + loqui, speak.] 
Censorious or abusive language aimed chs per- 
son, etc., esp. by numbers of persons or by the pub- 
lic péeralln (as, ‘‘Was he not himself the mark of seas Pr 
obloguy among the Reformers, because of his leniency to 
Catholics?” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” v.2; “He was .. . 
exposed to a storm of mendacious obloquy,” Lecky’s “‘Hist. 
of Eng. in the 18th Century,” i.); public blame or revile- 
ment; vilification; calumny; also, the discredit or disgrace 
resulting from public blame or revilement (as, ‘‘his long 
public life, so singularly chequered with good and evil, with 
glory and obloquy’”: Macaulay’s “Essays,” Warren Has- 
tings); reproach; also, a cause of reproachj (as, ‘“The jewel 
of our house . . . Which were the greatest obloquy i’ the 
world In me to lose”: Shakspere’s ‘“‘All’s Well,” iv. 2. 48). 
ob-nounce (ob-nouns’), v. 7.; -nouwnced, -nouncing. [L. 
obnuntiare, < ob, against, + nuntiare, announce, < nuntius, 
messenger.] In Rom. artig., to announce an unfavorable 
omen with reference to a proposed public action (thus 
opposing the proceeding). 
ob-nox-ious (ob-nok/shus), a. [L. obnoxius, < ob, to, + 
noxa, harm, injury: cf. novious.] Exposed or liable (to 
harm, evil, or anything objectionable: as, ‘Made hereby 
obnoxious more To all the miseries of life,”’ Milton’s “Samson 
Agonistes,” 106; “that punishment to which we were ob- 
noxious,” J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 5: now 
archaic); also, liable to punishment or censure}, or repre- 
hensiblet; also, harmfulf or injurioust; now, usually, 
objectionable, offensive, or odious (as, obnoxious practices 
or laws; ‘“‘Persons obnoxious to the government were fre- 
quently imprisoned without any other authority than a 
royal order,’ Macaulay’s ‘‘Hist. of Eng.,” i.).—ob-nox/- 
ious-ly, adv.—ob-nox/ious-ness, 7. 
0-boe (6/bd, It. 0’/bd-a), n. [It., < F. hautbois: see hautboy.] 
A wooden wind-instrument in the form of a slender tapering 


Oboe. 


tube, in which the tone is produced by a double reed. Cf. 
English horn (under horn, n.), heckelphone, and bassoon. 
—o-bo-ist (5’bd-ist), n. A player on the oboe. 
ob-ol (ob’ol), m. Same as obolus. 


out; (lightened) aviary, 


th, thin; H, then; y, you; 


obolus 


An ancient Greek silver coin and weight, 
the sixth part of a drachma; also, any 4 ¥ 
of various coins, mostly of small value, \e 
formerly current in Europe. : 
ob-o-vate (ob-d/vat), a. [See ob-.] In- 
versely ovate; ovate with the narrow end 
at the base, as a leaf (see cut below).—ob-0/void, a. In- 
versely ovoid; ovoid with the narrow end at 
the base, as certain fruits. 
ob-py-ram-i-dal (ob-pi-ram/i-dal), a. [See ob-.] 
In bot., inversely pyramidal; having the form 
of an inverted pyramid. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 
Obolus of Athens. 


ob-scene (gb-sén’), a.; compar. obscener, 
superl. obscenest. [L. obscenus, obscxnUs, obovate Leaf. 
of evil omen, offensive, disgusting.] Ill- 


boding or ominous (a Latinism: as, “The boding bird . . . 
Which . . . beats about the tombs with nightly wings, 
Where songs obscene on sepulchers she sings,” Dryden’s 
tr. Virgil’s “Afneid,” xii. 1250); also, abominable, foul, 
disgusting, loathsome, or repulsive (as, ‘‘so heinous, black, 
obscene a deed,” Shakspere’s “Richard II.,” iv. 1. 131; 
“Tt is that obscene idol . . . come from India,” Dunsany’s 
&N: ight at an Inn”: now archaic and literary); now, usually, 
offensive to modesty or decency, indecent, or lewd (as, 
obscene language, books, or pictures; an obscene dance). 
—ob-scene/ly, adv.—ob-scene/ness, 7.—ob-scen/i-ty 
(-sen/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). Obscene quality or character; 
indecency; also, something obscene; esp., obscene language; 
an obscene remark, expression, etc. 
ob-scur-ant (ob-skir’ant). [L. obscurans (-ant-), ppr. 
of obscurare, E. obscure, v.] I. . One who obscures; one 
who strives to prevent inquiry and enlightenment. IT. a. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of obscurants.—ob-scur/ant- 
ism, n. The principles or practice of obscurants; opposi- 
“on to inquiry and enlightenment.—ob-scur/ant-ist, n. 
and a. 
ob-scu-ra-tion (ob-ski-ra/shon), mn. [L. obscuratio(n-).] 
The act of obscuring, or the state of being obscured. 
ob-scure (ob-skir’). [OF. F. obscur, < L. obscurus, dark, 
dim, indistinct, unknown, ignoble: cf. Skt. sku-, cover.] 
I. a.; compar. obscurer, superl. obscurest. Dark, as from 
want of light or illumination (as, “Obscurest night involv’d 
the sky,” Cowper’s “Castaway,” 1; the obscure recesses 
of a cave); murky; dim; also, enveloped in, concealed by, 
or frequenting darkness (as, “Thus wrapp’d in mist Of mid- 
night vapour glide obscure,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” ix. 
159; “The obscure bird Clamour’d the livelong night,” 
Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” ii. 3. 64); also, dark, dull, or not 
bright or lustrous, as color or appearance; also, indistinct 
to the sight, or to some other sense, esp. hearing (as, obscure 
details in a picture; an obscure syllable in pronunciation; 
the obscure sound of a in formula); also, not readily seen, 
or remote from observation, or retired, as a place; also, not 
such as to attract notice; inconspicuous or unnoticeable 
(as, the obscure beginnings of a great movement); of no 
prominence, note, or distinction (as, a host of obscure writers; 
“the pleasure of seeing . . . obscure villages become the 
seats of kings,” Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 10); un- 
known to fame; sometimes, of no social prominence, or 
humble (as, “this obscure family of ours,” B. Franklin’s 
“Autobiography,” i.; obscure birth or condition); also, 
unclear to the mind or understanding; imperfectly known or 
understood, or uncertain (as, the cause of the trouble is 
obscure; an obscure malady; obscure features of a case); 
of meaning, not clear or plain, or not clearly expressed; of 
language, statements, style, etc., or a speaker or writer, 
not expressing the meaning clearly or plainly (as, “This 
obscure saying baffled him”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Helen with 
the High Hand,” xiv.); not perspicuous; blind. IE. 7. 
Darkness or obscurity: as, “Who shall tempt with wandering 
feet The dark . . . abyss, And through the palpable obscure 
find out His uncouth way?” (Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” 
ii. 406).—ob-scure’, v. ¢.; -scured, -scuring. [L. obscurare, 
< obscurus.} To make obscure; darken or dim (as, 
“Gloomy clouds obscure the cheerful day”: Pope’s “Winter,” 
30); envelop or cover so as to conceal (as, mountains ob- 
scured by mists); hide; render indistinct to sight; make 
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ob-o-lus (ob’5-lus), n.; pl. -li (-l). [L., < Gr. dBorJs.] 


zh; o, F. cloche; ii, F. 


observant 


obscure in sound, as a vowel in pronunciation; render un- 
clear to the mind or understanding (as, to obscure a sub- 
ject by unnecessary details or ambiguous language).—ob- 
scure/ly, adv.—ob-scure/ment, mn. Obscuration.—ob- 
scure/ness, n.—ob-scur/er (-skir/ér), n.—ob-scu/ri-ty 
(-ski/ri-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state or quality of being 
obscure; darkness; dimness; indistinctness; inconspicuous 
or obscure condition or situation, or a person who is obscure 
or of no note; uncertainty, as of something not clear to the 
mind; often, uncertainty of meaning or expression, or a 
point or passage of uncertain meaning, as in a discourse or 
writing. 

ob-se-crate (ob/sé-krat), v. t.; -crated, -crating. [L. ob- 
secratus, pp. of obsecrare, < ob, to, + sacrare, make or de- 
clare sacred: see sacre.| To entreat (a person, etc.) sol- 
emnly, as in the name of something sacred; beseech; suppli- 
cate; implore; also, to make supplication for (a thing: 
as, “Andrew Fairservice employed his lungs in obsecrating 
a share of Dougal’s protection,” Scott’s ““Rob Roy,” xxxi.). 
—ob-se-cra/tion (-kra/shon), n. 

ob/se-quies, n. pl. See obsequy. 

ob-se-qui-ous (gb-sé/kwi-us), a. [L. obsequiosus, < ob- 
sequium, compliance, < obsequi, comply with, < ob, to, + 
sequi, follow. Formerly sometimes associated with obsequy.] 
Compliant, obedient, or dutiful (now rare); also, servilely 
compliant, complaisant, or deferential (as, obsequious ser- 
vants or courtiers; “The court was obsequious to the Pro- 
consul, afraid of Rome,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xxvii.); 
characterized by or showing servile complaisance or defer- 
ence (as, obsequious compliance or courtesies; an obsequious 
bow); also, dutiful or proper in the observance of funeral 
rites or in mourning for the deadf (as, “The survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term To do obsequious sorrow”: 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 2. 92).—ob-se/qui-ous-ly, adv.— 
ob-se/qui-ous-ness, 7. : 

ob-se-quy (ob/sé-kwi), n.; pl. -quies (-kwiz). [LL. obsequiz, 
pl., for L. exsequiz, exequiz, funeral rites: see exequy.]| 
A funeral rite or ceremony: now only in pl., and often im- 
plying state or pomp: as, “His funeral obsequies were cele- 
brated with the utmost grandeur and solemnity” (Irving’s 
“‘Knickerbocker’s New York,” vii. 12); “Buried . . . with 
gorgeous obsequies, And mass, and rolling music, like a 
queen” (Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 1324). 

ob-serv-asble (ob-zér/va-bl), a. [L. observabilis.] That 
may be or is to be observed or noticed; noticeable; note- 
worthy; also, that may be or is to be observed, followed, or 
kept.—ob-serv/a-ble-ness, .—ob-serv/a-bly, adv. 

ob-ser-vance (ob-zer/vans), m. [OF. F. observance, < L. 
observantia.| The action of observing, regarding attentively, 
or noticing; observation; also, the action of observing, con- 
forming to, following, or keeping (as, observance of laws, 
rules, customs, or methods); a rule or custom to be observed 
(as, ‘“There are other strict observances; As, not to see a 
woman”: Shakspere’s “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” i. 1. 36); 
the rule of a religious order, esp. that of the Observants; 
also, observing, keeping, or celebration by appropriate 
procedure, ceremonies, etc. (as, “Our Sundays, at Blithedale, 
were not ordinarily kept with such rigid observance as might 
have befitted the descendants of the Pilgrims”: Hawthorne’s 
“Blithedale Romance,” xiv.); a procedure, ceremony, or 
rite, as for a particular occasion or use (as, patriotic ob- 
servances; pious or religious observances; to honor the 
memory of the dead with public observances); also, respect- 
ful attention or service, or, pl., attentions or assiduities 
(archaic: as, “I have long loved her . . . followed her with 
a doting observance,” Shakspere’s “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” ii. 2. 203; ‘He compass’d her with sweet observances 
And worship,” Tennyson’s “Marriage of Geraint,” 48). 

ob-ser-vant (ob-zéer/vant). [L. observans (-ant-), ppr.] 
I. a. Observing or regarding attentively, or watchful (as, 
“Wandering from clime to clime, observant stray’d, Their 
manners noted, and their states survey’d”: Pope’s tr. 
Homer’s “Odyssey,” i.); also, quick to notice or perceive 
(as, “He was observant and thoughtful, and given to asking 
sagacious questions”: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,”’ xlii.); 
also, careful in the observing of a law, rule, custom, policy, 
or the like (with of); also, given to formal or ceremonial 
observance (of: as, “No man... could have been more 
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observant of religious rites,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
i. 1); also, respectfully attentive or regardfulf. I. m. An 
observer of law or rule; [cap.] a member of a branch of the 
Franciscan order which in the 15th century became separated 
from the Conventuals, and which observes strictly the rule 
of St. Francis (also called Friar Minor); also [J. c.], an obse- 
quious attendantf. 
Ob-ser-vant-ine (ob-zér/van-tin), n. [F. observantin.] An 
Observant (Franciscan friar). Also Ob-ser/vant-ist. 
ob-ser-vant-ly (gb-zér/vant-li), adv. In an observant man- 
ner. 
ob-ser-va-tion (ob-zér-va/shgn), n. [L. observatio(n-).] 
The act of observing, regarding attentively, or watching; 
often, the act or an act of observing, viewing, or noting 
something, without or with the aid of instruments, for some 
scientific or other special purpose, or the information or 
record secured thereby; specif., an observing or ascertaining 
of the altitude of the sun or other heavenly body in order to 
determine the latitude and longitude of a position, as at sea, 
or the result obtained (as, “I had no instruments to take an 
observation to know what latitude we were in”: Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 2); also, the act of noticing or per- 
ceiving, or notice (as, a case which lately came under my 
observation; to escape a person’s observation; ‘He had 
almost gone by, before Hester Prynne could gather voice 
enough to attract his observation,’ Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter,” xvii.); the faculty or habit of observing or noticing 
(as, a man of great observation); also, that which is learned 
by observing, or an observed truth or fact (now rare); also, 
an utterance by way of remark or comment (as, “He spoke 
in the most casual way. He made the thing seem the most 
incidental of observations”: H. G. Wells’s “‘Soul of a Bishop,” 
iv.); also, observance, as of law, rule, custom, or the like, 
or of a holy day (obs. or rare); a ceremony} or rite}.—ob- 
ser-va/tion-al, a. Of, pertaining to, or founded on obser- 
vation, esp. as contrasted with experiment.—ob-ser-va/- 
tion-al-ly, adv.—ob-ser-va/tion=car, n. A railroad-car 
designed for purposes of observation; esp., a car with an 
open platform at the rear, commonly attached at the end of 
a train, for enabling passengers to view the scenery. 
ob-ser-va-to-ry (ob-zér/va-td-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [= F. 
observatoire, < NL. observatorium.] A place or building set 
apart and fitted up for making observations of astronomical, 
meteorological, or other natural phenomena; also, a place 
or structure for affording an extensive view (as, ‘I never 
knew of a ship sailing . . . but I went up to the State House 
cupola or to the observatory on some friend’s house . . . 
and there watched the departure”: G. W. Curtis’s “Prue 
and I,” iii.).—ob-ser-va-to/ri-al (-t6/ri-al), a. 
ob-serve (ob-zérv’), v.; -served, -serving. [OF. F. observer, 
< L. observare (pp. observatus), watch, note, heed, comply 
with, observe, < ob, to, + servare, keep, watch, observe. ] 
I. tr. To regard with attention, so as to see or learn some- 
thing (as, “Observe each face, how sober and demure!” 
Cowper’s ‘Progress of Error,” 135; “Look to your wife; 
observe her well with Cassio,” Shakspere’s “Othello,” iii. 3. 
197); watch; often, to watch, view, or note for some scien- 
tific, official, or other special purpose (as, to observe an eclipse; 
to observe meteorological indications; to observe military 
movements, effect of gun-fire, etc.); make or take an ob- 
servation of; also, to become aware of by seeing, or notice 
or remark (as, he did not observe the approaching visitor; 
I observed several new books on the table; “I saw the pots 
. red-hot . . . and observed that they did not crack at 
all,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 9); see; perceive; also, 
to say by way of remark or comment, or remark (as, “He 
observed in apology, that it [z] was a letter you never wanted 
hardly,” George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xxi.; “ ‘It’s a rare 
lot of money,’ he observed,’ Arnold Bennett’s “‘Helen with 
the High Hand,” xviii.); also, to give obedient heed to, 
comply with, or conform to (as, to observe a law, rule, agree- 
ment, conditions, etc.); adhere to or follow in practice (as, 
to observe a custom, policy, method, etc.); keep or main- 
tain in one’s action, conduct, etc. (as, to observe moderation, 
patience, silence, etc.; “Hush . . . You must observe quiet,” 
Cooper’s “Spy,” xii.); also, to show regard for by some appro- 
priate procedure, ceremonies, etc. (as, to observe a holiday 
or anniversary; to observe the Sabbath, Lent, or Christmas) ; 
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keep or celebrate; perform duly, or solemnize (ceremonies, 
rites, etc.); also, to treat (a person) with respect, deference, 
or consideration} (as, ‘He is gracious, if he be observed”: 
Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” iv. 4. 30). IE. intr. To take 
note or notice; also, to remark or comment (commonly with 
on or wpon).—ob-serve’, n. An observation or remark: 
as, ‘Thomas said he had not heard a mair sound observe for 
some time” (Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” i.). [Sc.J— 
ob-serv/er, n.—ob-serv/ing, p. a. That observes; obser- 
vant.—ob-serv/ing-ly, adv. ’ t 
ob-sess (ob-ses’), v. t. [L. obsessus, pp. of obsidere, besiege, 
beset, < ob, to, before, + sedere, sit.] To besiege}; fig., 
of an evil spirit, to beset, or dominate from without, as a 
person; hence, of a feeling, idea, etc., to beset, trouble, or 
dominate, after the manner of an evil spirit (as, “This thought 
had been obsessing Hilda all the afternoon and evening”: 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda Lessways,” iii. 4).—ob-ses/sion 
(-sesh’on), . [L. obsessio(n-).] The act of cbsessing, or 
the state of being obsessed; besetment, or domination from 
without, by an evil spirit (cf. possession); the besetting 
or dominating action or influence of a persistent feeling, 
idea, or the like, which the person cannot escape; hence, 
the feeling or idea itself; a ‘fixed idea.’ 
ob-sid-i-an (ob-sid/i-an), n. [L. Obsidianus, erron. for 
Obsianus, pertaining to Obsius, reputed discoverer of a 
similar mineral.] A glassy form of lava, usually of a very 
dark color. 
ob-sid-i-o-nal (ob-sid/i-d-nal), a. [L. obsidionalis, < ob- 
sidio(n-), siege, < obsidere: see obsess.] Of or pertaining 
to a siege: as, an obsidional crown (a crown or wreath, as of 
grass, conferred upon an ancient Roman general who de- 
livered a besieged place); obsidional coins (coins struck in 
besieged places, as a substitute for current money). Also 
ob-sid/i-o-na-ry (-n4-ri). 
ob-so-les-cent (ob-sd-les’ent), a. [L. obsolescens (-ent-), 
ppr. of obsolescere: see obsolete.| Becoming obsolete; 
passing out of use, as a word; tending to become out of date, 
or being no longer of the most modern type or kind, as ma- 
chinery, etc.; in biol., gradually disappearing, or imperfectly 
developed or visible, as organs, marks, etc.—ob-so-les/= 
cence, n.—ob-so-les/cent-ly, adv. 
ob-so-lete (ob/sd-lét), a. [L. obsoletus, pp. of obsolescere, 
fall into disuse, appar. < ob (see ob-) + solere, be accus- 
tomed.] Fallen into disuse, or no longer in use (as, an 
obsolete custom; an obsolete word; ‘‘obsolete methods of 
study,’ Hallam’s ‘Literature of Europe,” iii. 3. § 32); ofa 
discarded type (as, an obsolete battle-ship); out of date; 
also, effaced by wearing down or away (as, an obsolete 
inscription); also, in biol., imperfectly developed; indistinct, 
esp. in comparison with the corresponding character in other 
individuals, as of the opposite sex or of a related species. — 
ob/so-lete-ly, adv.—ob/so-lete-ness, 7.—ob/so-let-ism 
(-lét-izm), n. An obsolete custom, expression, word, or 
the like; also, the condition of being obsolete. 
ob-sta-cle (ob/sta-kl), n. [OF. F. obstacle, < L. obstaculum 
< obstare, stand before, < ob, before, + stare, stand. } 
Something that stands in the way or obstructs progress; 
an obstruction; a hindrance: as, an obstacle to passage, or 
to a measure; an obstacle to a proposed marriage. 
ob-stet-ric, ob-stet-ri-cal (gb-stet/rik, -ri-kal), a. [NL. 
obstetricus, for L. obstetricius, < obstetrix (obstetric-), mid- 
wife, < obstare: see obstacle.] Pertaining to the care and 
treatment of women in childbirth and during the period 
before and after delivery; of or pertaining to obstetrics. — 
ob-ste-tri-cian (ob-ste-trish’an),-. One skilled in ob- 
stetrics.—ob-stet/rics, n. The branch of medical art or 
science concerned with caring for and treating women in, 
before, and after childbirth; midwifery. 
ob-sti-na-cy (ob/sti-na-si), .; pl. -cies (-siz). The quality 
or state of being obstinate; obstinate adherence to purpose, 
opinion, etc. (as, “that inexplicable, hateful obstinacy, 
which will neither yield to reason, common sense, expediency, 
or fear’: J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xxvii.); stubborn 
persistence (as, “The battle continued with incredible 
obstinacy”: Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” xxxix.); un- 
yielding nature, as of a disease; also, an instance of being 
obstinate, or an obstinate action (as, “rebuke for their 
pedantries and obstinacies’’: Carlyle’s ‘“‘On Heroes,” vi.). 
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eae on sti-nat), a. [L. obstinatus, pp. of obstinare, 
: nd firmly on, < ob, to, + -stinare, akin to stare, 
stand: cf. destine. | Firmly and often perversely adhering 
to purpose, opinion, etc. (as, ‘The Englishers are sae ob- 
stinate in their own way, that I can get them to do nothing 
like Christians”: Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” vi.) ; not 
yielding to argument, persuasion, or entreaty (as, “Mr. 
Quincy labored hard with the governor to obtain his assent 
but he was obstinate’: B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” xi.); 
stubborn; headstrong; also, inflexibly persisted in or carried 
out (as, “The Moors defended their posts with obstinate 
valor,” Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” liii.; to make 
obstinate resistance) ; pertinaciously or stubbornly fought 
out (as, “The sides . . . played a long, obstinate, even 
game”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 3. § 4); also, not 
easily controlled (as, “the stiff, obstinate growth of the 
endless wild-sage bushes’: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xv.); 
not yielding readily to treatment, as a disease.—ob/sti- 
nate-ly, adv.—ob/sti-nate-ness, 7. 
ob-strep-er-ous (gb-strep’e-rus), a. [L. obstreperus, clam- 
orous, < obstrepere, clamor at, < ob, to, + strepere, make a 
noise.| Making, or characterized by, great noise or outcry 
(as, “the obstreperous peals of broad-mouthed laughter of 
the Dutch negroes at Communipaw”’: Irving’s ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” ii. 2); boisterous; often, noisy or 
clamorous in opposition; also, resisting control or guidance 
Im a noisy manner; unruly; disorderly; turbulent.—ob- 
strep/er-ous-ly, adv.—ob-strep/er-ous-ness, 7. 
ob-struct (gb-strukt’), v. ¢. [L. obstructus, pp. of obstruere, 
build before, block up, obstruct, < ob, before, + struere, 
pile up, build.] To block or close up, or make difficult 
of passage, with obstacles, as a way, road, channel, or the 
like (as, “All the streets are obstructed with building ma- 
terial”: Mark Twain’s ‘Life on the Mississippi,” lx.); also, 
to interrupt or make difficult the passage or progress of (a 
person or thing in motion); impede or retard in motion; 
block or hinder (passage); hence, to oppose, hinder, or retard 
the course of (proceedings, or a person or thing in some 
proceeding: as, “to obstruct the union of man and wife,” 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘Vicar of Wakefield,” xxviii.; to obstruct an 
officer in the discharge of his duty); also, to interrupt, or 
come in the way of (a view, etc.); cut off the view of (an 
object: rare).—ob-struct/er, n.—ob-struc/tion (-struk/- 
shon), n. [L. obstructio(n-).] The act of obstructing, or 
the state of being obstructed; often, persistent or systematic 
effort directed to stopping or retarding the progress of busi- 
ness in a legislative assembly or the like; also, something 
that obstructs; an obstacle or hindrance (as, obstructions 
to navigation; obstructions to progress).—ob-struc/tion- 
ism, n. The practice of obstruction, as in a legislative 
assembly.—ob-struc/tion-ist, n.—ob-struc’/tive. I. a. 
Tending or serving to obstruct. IE. n. Something that 
obstructs; one given to obstruction.—ob-struc/tive-ly, 
adv.—ob-struc’tor, 7. 
ob-stru-ent (ob/stré-ent). [L. obstrwens (obstruent-), ppr. 
of obstrwere: see obstruct.| I. a. Obstructing. II. n. 
Something that obstructs; specif., a medicine that closes 
the natural passages of the body. / 
ob-tain (ob-tan’), v. [OF. F. obtenir, < L. obtinere, take 
hold of, hold, get, intr. prevail, continue, < ob, to, + tenere, 
hold.] I. ér. To come into possession of, or procure, as by 
effort or request (as, “Under all these disadvantages, he 
oblained a competent knowledge of Greek and Latin,” 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” ii.; to obtain leave of absence) ; 
in general, to get or acquire (as, an idea that has lately 
obtained currency); also, to win (a battle or other contest); 
also, to attain or reach (obs. or archaic); also, to. hold{ 
or possess} (as, “His mother then is mortal, but his Sire 
He who obtains the monarchy of Heaven”: Milton’s “Para- 
dise Regained,” i. 87). II. intr. To procure what is de- 
sired (as, “The simple heart, that freely asks In love, ob- 
tains”: Whittier’s “Hermit of the Thebaid’’); also, to pre- 
vail or succeed (obs. or archaic); also, to attain (to){ (as, 
“Gf a man cannot obtain to that judgment”: Bacon’s 
“Essays,” Of Simulation and Dissimulation); also, to be 
prevalent, customary, or in vogue (as, “the low standard of 
Civilization that obtained at Logport in the year 1860”: 
Bret Harte’s “Princess Bob and Her Friends”).—ob-tain/a- 
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ble, a. That may be obtained.—ob-tain/er, n.—ob-tain’- 
ment, n. The act of obtaining. 

ob-ten-tion (gb-ten’/shon), n. [F. obtention, < L. obtinere: 
see obtain, and cf. detention.] The act of obtaining; ob- 
tainment. 

ob-test (ob-test’), v. [L. obtestari, < ob, to, + testari, call 
to witness, < testis, a witness.] I. tr. To invoke (the 
Deity, etc.) as witness; hence, to make a solemn appeal to; 
supplicate earnestly; beseech. IL. intr. To protest; also, 
to make earnest supplication.—ob-tes-ta’tion (-tes-ta/- 
shgn), n. 

ob-trude (gb-tréd’), v.; -truded, -truding. [L. obtrudere 
(pp. obtrusus), < ob, to, + trudere, thrust.] I. tr. To 
thrust forth; push out; also, to thrust forward or upon a 
person, esp. without warrant or invitation (as, “He would 
obtrude his assistance, if it were declined,” Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” v. 5; to obtrude one’s opinions upon others). 
II. intr. To thrust one’s self or itself forward, esp. unduly 
or in an unwelcome manner; intrude: as, ‘“The remembrance 
that our poor captain was lying dead in the cabin was con- 
stantly obtruding’’ (Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” xxx.); 
“imagination ... that forward delusive faculty, ever 
obtruding beyond its sphere’ (J. Butler’s “Analogy of 
Religion,” i. 1).—ob-trud/er (-tré/dér), n. 

ob-trun-cate (ob-trung’kat), v. t.; -cated, -cating. [L. 
obtruncatus, pp. of obtruncare, < ob (see ob-) + truncare: 
see ieiociellt To cut or lop off the head or top from: as, 
“the stumps of obiruncated trees” (Hawthorne’s “Our Old 
Home,” ii.). 

ob-tru-sion (gb-tré/zhon), n. [LL. obtrusio(n-).] The 
act of obtruding; also, something obtruded. 

ob-tru-sive (ob-tré/siv), a. Having or showing a disposition 
to obtrude (as, ‘““What matters if you are considered obtruswe, 
provided that you obtrude?” Thackeray’s ‘‘Newcomes,” 
viii.); forward; of a thing, obtruding itself unduly upon the 
notice (as, “Drumtochty ... held that obtrusive pros- 
perity was an irresistible provocation to the higher powers”: 
Tan Maclaren’s “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” i. 3).— 
ob-tru/sive-ly, adv.—ob-tru/sive-ness, 7. 

ob-tund (ob-tund/), v. t. [L. obtundere (pp. obtusus), < ob, 
to, against, + twndere, beat.] To blunt; dull; deaden.— 
ob-tund/ent. [L. obtundens (-ent-), ppr.] I. a. Dulling 
sensibility, as of nerves. II. n. An obtundent agent; an 
anesthetic application for the nerves of teeth. 

ob-tu-rate (ob/ti-rat), v. t.; -rated, -rating. (LL. obturatus, 
pp. of obturare, stop up.] To stop up; close; specif., in 
gun., to close (a hole, joint, or cavity) so as to prevent the 
flow of gas through it.—ob-tu-ra/tion (-ra/shon), 7.— 
ob/tu-ra-tor, n. Something that closes an opening, as 
the shutter of a photographic camera, a surgical plate for 
closing an abnormal opening, or a device for preventing the 
backward escape of gas from a breech-loading gun in firing. 

ob-tuse (gb-tiis’), a.; compar. obtuser, superl. obtusest. 
[L. obtusus, pp. of obtundere: see obtund.] Blunt in form; 
not sharp or acute; specif., of a leaf, petal, etc., rounded 
at the extremity; also, of an angle, exceeding 90° 
(or a right angle) but less than 180°; in fig. 
use, indistinctly felt or perceived, as pain, sound, 
etc.; also, dull in perception, feeling, or intel- 
lect (as, “a person . . . obtuse in sensibility and 
unimaginative in temperament”: Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Oldtown Folks,” xi.); not sensitive or ate 
vant; stupid; exhibiting dullness or stupidity. — 
Br tice ant pled, a. Tai an obtuse angle, Obtuse Leaf. 
—ob-tuse/ly, adv.—ob-tuse/ness, ob-tu/si-ty (-ti/si-ti), n. 
o-bus (6-biiz), n.; pl. obus. [F.] Milit., a shell. 

ob-verse (ob-vérs’ or ob/vérs), a. [L. obversus, pp. of obver- 
tere: see obvert.] Turned toward or facing one; also, corre- 
sponding to something else as a counterpart; also, having 
the base narrower than the top, as a leaf.—ob/verse, 7. 
That side of a coin, medal, etc., which bears the principal 
design (opposed to reverse); also, the front or principal 
face of anything; also, a counterpart.—ob-verse/ly, adv. 
ob-ver-sion (ob-vér/shon), n. [See obvert.] In logic, a 
form of immediate inference in which a negative proposition 
is inferred from an affirmative or an affirmative from a 
negative: as, ‘all men are mortal’ becomes by obversion ‘no 
men are immortal.’ 
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ob-vert (ob-vért’), v. t. [L. obvertere (pp. obversus), < ob, 
toward, + vertere, turn.] To turn (something) toward an 
object; in logic, to change (a proposition) by obversion. 
ob-vi-ate (ob/vi-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [LL. obviatus, pp. of 
obviare, meet, oppose, prevent, < L. ob, before, + via, way. ] 
To meet{; also, to opposet; also, to meet and dispose of 
(difficulties, objections, etc.) by effective measures (as, “the 
objections against Christianity ... having . . . been ob- 
viated in the preceding chapter”: J. Butler’s ‘Analogy of 
Religion,” ii. 4); preclude or prevent by anticipatory meas- 
ures (as, to take steps to obviate further trouble).—ob-vi- 
a/tion (-a/shon), n. . 
ob-vi-ous (ob/vi-us), a. [L. obvius, < ob, before, + ma, 
way.] Being or standing in the way}; also, exposed or 
open (to)t (as, “The pedant is . . . obvious to ridicule’: 
Steele, in “Tatler,” 244); also, coming in one’s way, or 
frequently met with}; also, open to view or knowledge (as, 
“The rough tones . . . were heard before his figure was 
obvious to her eye,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xvil.; 
an obvious advantage, duty, or necessity); manifest; evi- 
dent; patent; palpable.—ob/vi-ous-ly, adv.—ob/vi-ous- 
ness, 7. 
ob-vo-lute (ob/v6-lit), a. [L. obvolutus, pp. of obvolvere, 
wrap up, < ob, to, + volvere, roll.] In bot., noting or per- 
taining to a kind of vernation in which two leaves are folded 
together in the bud so that one half of each is exterior and 
the other interior. Also ob/vo-lu-tive (-li-tiv). 
oc-a-ri-na (ok-a-ré/nd), nm. [Prob. dim. of It. oca, goose, 
with reference to the shape.] A simple musical instrument 
of terra-cotta, 
shaped somewhat 
like an elongated 
egg, with finger- 
holes and a whis- 
tle-like mouth- 
piece. 
oc-ca-sion (9-ka/- 
zhon), n. 
occasio(n-), < 
occidere (pp. occa- 
Ss penal: 
occident.| A 
convenient or 
favorable junc- 
ture or time; an opportunity; also, the ground, reason, 
or incidental cause of some action or result (as, to avoid giv- 
ing occasion of offense; the woman who was the occasion 
of the trouble); also, a pretext or excuse (as, “Delay .. . 
Whose manner was all passengers to stay And entertaine 
with her occasions sly”: Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene,” iv. 10. 
13); also, need or necessity (as, ‘““They have no longer 
occasion for me”: Lamb’s “‘Superannuated Man”’); a partic- 
ular need or requirement (obs. or archaic, and chiefly in pl.: 
as, “Martin . . . could not supply his occasions any other 
way than by taking to the road,” Smollett’s ‘(Humphry 
Clinker,” June 11); also, a particular time, esp. as marked 
by certain circumstances or occurrences (as, he has said this 
on several occasions; poems written on various occasions; 
“upon the next occasion that we meet,” Shakspere’s ‘“‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 143); also, an occurrencef; also, a 
special or important time, event, or function (as, “a pair of 
gloves . . . which were to be worn on some great occasion 
of state”: Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” vii.); specif., a 
religious function, esp. a communion service or periodical 
sacramental season (chiefly Sc.: as, ‘“They should see about 
getting him [a minister] to help at the summer Occasion,” 
Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” i.); sometimes, in recent use, a 
bargain sale.—on occasion, as occasion or opportunity 
arises; now and then; occasionally.—oc-ca/sion, v. ¢. 
To give occasion or cause for; be the occasion of; bring 
about: as, “I said nothing: I was afraid of occasioning some 
shock by declaring my identity” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” 
xxi.).—oc-ca/sion-al, a. Pertaining to, arising out of, 
or intended for the occasion (as, “The ruin of the ancient 
democracies was, that they ruled... by occasional 
decrees”: Burke’s “Revolution in France,” 301); produced 
on or for a special occasion, as a speech, a poem, etc. (as, 
“two quarto volumes . . . of his own poetry, consisting of 
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little occasional pieces addressed to his friends and relations”: 


B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” i.); delivering or writing 
such compositions (as, an occasional speaker; an occasional 
poet); intended for use whenever needed (as, “Upon a 
little occasional table, was a tray with breakfast things”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” vii.); acting or serving 
for the occasion or on particular occasions (as, “The occa- 
sional soldier is no match for the professional soldier’’: 
Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” xxiii.); also, occurring or appear- 
ing on one occasion or another or now and then (as, ‘Mr. 
Rainscourt made occasional visits to the Hall,” Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” xlvii.; an occasional visitor at a place); 
also, serving as the occasion or incidental cause. —oc-ca/= 
sion-al-ism, n. In philos., the doctrine that the inter- 
action of mind and matter is to be explained by the sup- 
position that God takes an act of the will as the occasion of 
producing a corresponding movement of the body, and a state 
of the body as the occasion of producing a corresponding 
mental state. —oc-ca/sion-al-ist, n.—oc-ca/sion-al-ly, adv. 
As occasion arises; at times; now and then. ; 
oc-ci-dent (ok/si-dent), n. [OF. F. occident, < L. occidens 
(occident-), the west (where the sun sets), prop. PPE of 
occidere, fall, go down, set, <_ob, to, + cadere, fall.] The 
west; the western regions; [cap.] the western countries; 
western Europe; Europe, as opposed to Asia or the Orient; 
also, the western hemisphere. —oc-ci-den/tal (-den/tal). 
[OF. F. occidental, < L. occidentalis.] I.a. Of the occident 
or west; western; [usually cap.] of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of the Occident; also [J. c.], of gems, not oriental or 
orient; of inferior quality. II. mn. [Usually cap.] A 
native or inhabitant of the Occident. —oc-ci-den/tal-ism, 7. 
[Usually cap.] Occidental character or characteristics.— 
oc-ci-den/tal-ist, n. [Usually cap.] A student or an 
advocate of Occidental institutions, etc. —oc-ci-den/tal-ize, 
v.t.; -ized, -izing. To render Occidental.—oc-ci-den’tal-ly, 


adv. 
oc-cip-i-tal (ok-sip/i-tal). [ML. occipitalis.] In anat.: 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the occiput: as, the occipital bone 


(a compound bone which forms the posterior part of the 
skull). II. n. The occipital bone.—oc-cip/i-tal-ly, adv. 
oc-cip-i-to- (ok-sip/i-td-). Form of L. occiput (occipit-), 
occiput, used in combination, as in occipitofrontal (pertain- 
ing to both occiput and forehead), occipitohyoid (pertaining 
to both the occipital and the hyoid bone), occipitoparietal, 
occipitos phenoid. 
oc-ci-put (ok/si-put), n. [L., < ob, against, + caput, head.] 
In anat., the back part of the head or skull. Cf. sinciput. 
oc-clude (o-kléd’), v.; -cluded, -cluding. [L. occludere 
(pp. occlusus), < ob, to, + cludere, claudere, shut, close.] 
I. tr. To close, shut, or stop up (a passage, etc.); also, to 
shut in, out, or off (as, ‘‘the lights alternately occluded and 
revealed”: Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey,” iii. 2); 
specif., in chem., of certain metals and other solids, to absorb 
and retain (gases). II. inir. In dentistry, to meet closely 
or fit into each other, as opposing teeth in the upper and the 
lower jaw.—oc-clussion (o0-klé/zhon), mn. The act of 
occluding, or the state of being occluded; in chem., the 
retention of gases in the pores of a metal, etc.; also, in 
dentistry, the meeting closely of opposing teeth in the upper 
and the lower jaw. 
oc-cult! (9-kult’), a. [L. occultus, pp. of occulere, cover 
over, conceal, < ob, before, + -culere, prob. akin to celare, 
hide: see conceal.] Hidden from view (obs. or rare: as, 
“We two will stand beside that shrine, Occult, withheld, 
untrod,” Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel’’); also, not dis- 
closed; kept secret; communicated only to the initiated; 
also, beyond the bounds of ordinary or natural knowledge; 
mysterious; transcendental; also, in early science, not 
apparent on mere inspection but discoverable by experi- 
mentation, or of a nature not understood, as physical quali- 
ties; dealing with such qualities, or experimental (as, occult 
science); also, of the nature of or pertaining to certain 
reputed sciences, as magic, astrology, etc., involving the 
alleged knowledge or employment of secret or mysterious 
agencies; having to do with such sciences (as, an occult 
philosopher). 
oc-cult? (9-kult’), ». [L. occultare (pp. occultatus), freq. of 
occulere: see occult!.] I.tr. To hide; shut off (an object) 
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from view, as by interposing something between the object 
and the eye; specif., in astron., to eclipse (a heavenly body); 
hide by occultation. | II. intr. To become hidden or shut 
off from view, as an intermittent beam of light from a light- 
house. —oc-cul-ta-tion (ok-ul-ta/shon), nm. [L. occulta- 
tio(n-).] The act of occulting, or the resulting state; in 
astron., the hiding of one heavenly body by another passing 
between it and the observer; esp., the eclipse of a star or 

lanet by the moon or of a satellite by its primary planet; 
in fig. use, disappearance from view or notice. —oc-cult/er, n. 
One who or that which occults, or shuts off from view, as a 
mechanism in a lighthouse which periodically interrupts 
the beam of light. 

Oc-cult-ism (9-kul/tizm), nm. [See occult!.] The doctrine 
or study of the occult.—oc-cult/ist, n. One who believes 
or is versed in occultism.—oc-cult/ly, adv. In an occult 
manner.—oc-cult/ness, n. 

Oc-cu-pant (ok/i-pant), nm. [L. occwpans (-ant-), ppr.] 
One who occupies; one in actual possession of a house, 
estate, office, etc.—oc/cu-pan-cy, n. 

Oc-cu-pa-tion (ok-ii-pa/shon), n. [OF. F. occupation, < L. 
occupatio(n-).| The act of occupying, or the state of being 
occupied; seizure, as by invasion; possession, as of a place 

- or house; tenure, as of an office; employment with or in 
something; also, that in which one is engaged or employed; 
esp., one’s habitual or stated employment; a business, trade, 
or calling.—Occupation Day. Same as Capitulation Day. 
—oc-cu-pa/tion-al, a. Of or pertaining to occupation; 
esp., of or pertaining to an occupation, trade, or calling (as, 
tables of occwpational mortality; an occwpational disease).— 
occupational therapy, in med., a method of treatment 
for convalescents, esp. wounded soldiers, consisting of 
some kind of light work, such as basket-making, carpentry, 
etc., which takes the mind of the patient off himself, 
and frequently serves to exercise an affected part or to give 
vocational training. 

oc-cu-py (ok/i-pi), v.; -pied, -pying. [OF. F. occuper, 
< L. occupare (pp. occwpatus), take possession of, take up, 
employ, < ob, to, + capere, take.] I.ir. To take posses- 
sion of (a place), as by invasion (as, “The . . . commanders 
. . . descended upon Rhode Island, and occupied it without 
resistance”: Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” 
xiv.); also, to hold (a position, house, office, etc.) in posses- 
sion and use; be resident or established in; also, to take up 
(space, time, etc.); also, to engage or employ (the mind, 
attention, etc., or the person); also, to practise or follow as 
an employment}; also, to usef (as, “new ropes that never 
were occupied’: Judges, xvi. 11). IL. intr. To take or 
hold possession; also, to trade} or traffict (as, “He called 
his ten servants, and delivered them ten pounds, and said 
unto them, Occupy till I come”: Luke, xix. 13).—oc/cu- 
pi-er (-pi-ér), 7. 

oc-cur (0-kér’), v. i.; -curred, -curring. [L. occurrere, < ob, 
to, + currere, run.] To run up, as to a person or placet; 
meett or encountert; also, to be met with or found (as, 
this plant occurs chiefly in mountain regions; silver often 
occurs native; the name occurs twice in the letter); present 
itself, or appear; also, to come to pass, take place, or happen, 
as an event, accident, or the like (as, his death occurred in 
June; outbreaks occurred in many cities; changes are liable 
to occur); also, to suggest itself in thought (commonly with 
to: as, an idea occurs to a person, or to his mind; the name 
does not occur to me at the moment; “T here occurred to 
me no mode of accounting for Priscilla’s behavior,” Haw- 
thorne’s ‘“Blithedale Romance,” v.).—oc-cur-rence (9-kur’- 
ens), m. The act or fact of occurring (as, the occurrence of 
gold in a region; the occurrence of an earthquake; the 
occurrence of a happy idea to the mind); also, something that 
occurs; an event, happening, or incident (as, an important 
or mysterious occurrence; newspapers record the chief 
occurrences of the day).—oc-cur/rent. I. a. Occurring; 
happening; incidental. [Obs. or rare.] IL, n. An occur- 
rence: as, “He has my dying voice; So tell him, with the 
occurrents, more and less” (Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” v. 2. 
368). [Obs. or rare. ] 

o-cean (6/shan). [OF. occean (F. océan), < L. oceanus, < 
Gr. @xeavés, the ocean, orig. the great stream supposed to 
encompass the earth, and personified as a god, Oceanus. | 
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I.n. The vast body of salt water which covers almost three 
fourths of the earth’s surface (as, “The deck it was their 
field of fame, And Ocean was their grave’: Campbell’s “Ye 
Mariners of England,” ii.); also, any of the geographical 
divisions of this body (commonly given as five—the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic oceans); in fig. use, 
a vast expanse or quantity (as, “I turned and looked back 
over the undulating ocean of grass,” Parkman’s ‘Oregon 
Trail,” xxili.; oceans of trouble). If. a. Of or pertaining 
to the ocean. 

O-ce-an-i-an (6-shé-an/i-an), a. Same as Oceanican. 

o-ce-an-ic (6-shé-an/ik), a. [NL. oceanicus.] Of or belong- 
ing to the ocean; pelagic; also, ocean-like; vast. 

O-ce-an-i-can (6-shé-an/i-kan), a. Of or pertaining to 
Oceanica or Oceania, a geographical division comprising the 
islands of the central and western Pacific (including 
Australia). 

O-ce-a-nid (6-sé/a-nid), n. [Gr. ’Qxeavis (pl. ’Qxeavides).] 
In Gr. myth., a daughter of Oceanus, the ocean-god; an 
ocean-nymph. 

o-cean-og-ra-phy (6-shan-og’ra-fi), n. [See -graphy.] The 
branch of physical geography dealing with the ocean.— 
o-cean-og’ra-pher, .—o’cean-o-graph/ic, o/cean-o- 
graph/i-cal (-6-graf/ik, -i-kal), a. 

o-cean-ward, o-cean-wards (6/shan-wdrd, -widrdz), adv. 
Toward the ocean. 

o-cel-late, o-cel-lat-ed (os’e-lat, -la-ted), a. 
or eye-like 
spots; also, 
of a spot or 
marking, 
eye-like.— 
o-cel-la- 
tion (0s-e- 
1a’shgn), n. 
An _ eye-like 
spot or 
marking. 

o-cel-lus (6- 
sel/us), 7.; 

1. ocelli (-i). 

im dim. of 
oculus, eye. | 
A little eye; 
specif., one 
of the single- 
lens eyes, 
usually three 
in number, 
situated be- 
tween the econ 
compound Ocellate or Ocellated Markings. —1, feather of pea- 
eyes of an cock; 2, feather of argus-pheasant; 3, blenny; 4, but- 
insect, etc.; terfly; 5, mariposa lily. 
also, one of the small eyes or elements composing a com- 
pound eye (rare); also, in certain of the lower inverte- 
brates, a kind of rudimentary eye consisting of a patch of 
cells sensitive to light; also, an eye-like spot, as on a pea- 
cock-feather. 

o-ce-lot (d/se-lot), n. [F.; 
‘field tiger.’] 
A spotted, leop- 
ard-like cat, 
Felis pardalis, 
ranging from 
Texas through 
South America. A 

och (och), inter]. f 
[Ir. and Gael.] css 
An exclamation i 
of surprise, 
regret, sorrow, 
etc. [Ir. and 
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ocher 


a, yellow ocher, < &xpés, pale, pale-yellow.] Any of a 
nie ‘of natural earths, mixtures of hydrated oxide of iron 
with various earthy materials, ranging in color from pale 
yellow to orange, brown, and red, and used as pigments; 
also, money, esp. gold coin (in allusion to the color: slang : 
as, “Pay your ochre at the doors,” Dickens’s ‘ Hard Times, 
i. 6).—o/cher, o/chre, v. ¢.; ochered, ochred, ochervng, 
ochring. To color or mark with ocher.—o-cher-ous, 
o-chre-ous (6/kér-us, o/kré-us), a. Of the nature of or con- 
taining ocher; also, resembling ocher in color; specif., 
brownish-yellow.—o/cher-y, o/chry (-kri), a. 

och-loc-ra-cy (ok-lok/ra-si), m.; pl. -cies (-siz). [F. och- 
locratie, < Gr. éxdoxparia, < 6xdos, crowd, mob, + 
xpareiv, rule.| Government by the mob; mobocracy; 
mob-rule: as, “The commonest of the old charges against 
democracy was that it passed into ochlocracy” (Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth,” xcv.).—och/lo-crat  (-19- 
krat), n. An upholder of ochlocracy.—och-lo-crat/ic, a. 
och-one, o-hone (och-n’, 6-hon’), interj. [Ir. and Gael.: 
cf. och.] An exclamation used in lamentation. [Ir. and Sc. ] 
o/chre, etc. See ocher, etc. 
o-chroid (6/kroid), a. [Gr. &xpoedns, < wxpés, pale, pale- 
yellow, + fos, form.] Ofa pale-yellow color; yellowish. 
-ock, [AS. -oc, -uc.] A noun suffix having a diminutive 
force, as in bittock, bullock, hillock, lassock. pti 
o’clock (9-klok’). Of or by the clock: used in specifying or 
inquiring the hour of the day: as, one o’clock; what o’clock 
is it? 
0-co-til-lo (6-k6-tél’ys), n. [Mex. Sp., dim. of ocote, kind 
of pine.] A shrub, Fouquieria splendens, a candlewood of 
arid parts of Mexico and 
the southwestern U. S., with 
resinous spiny stems termi- 
nating in slender panicles of 
bright scarlet flowers; also, 
any of several related spe- 
cies. 
oc-re-a (ok/ré-4), n.; pl. 
ocrez (-€). [L., greave, leg- 
ging.] In bot. and zodl., a 
sheathing part, as a pair of 
; stipules united 
about a stem.— 
oc/re-ate (-at), a. 
i] (LL. ocreatus.] Hav- 
ing an ocrea or 
ocree; sheathed. x 
oct-. Form of octa- 
and octo- used be- 
Ocrea. fore a vowel. 
octa-. A form of Gr. éxra, 
eight, used in combination. 
Cf. octo-. 
oc-ta-chord (ok/ta-kérd), n. 
[Gr. dxraxopéos, eight- 
stringed: see octa- and % calyx and pistil; 
chord!.| In music, an in- : 
strument with eight strings; also, a diatonic series of eight 
tones. 
oc-tad (ok/tad),n. [LL. octas (octad-), < Gr. dxrés (dxra5-), 
< éxrw, eight; akin to L. octo, eight, and E. eight.] A 
group or series of eight; in chem., an element, atom, or radi- 
cal having a valence of eight.—oc-tad ic, a. 
oc-ta-gon (ok’/ta-gon), n. [Gr. éxraywvos, octangular: see 
octa- and -gon.] A plane figure having eight angles and eight 
sides. —oc-tag’o-nal (-tag/d-nal), a. Having the form of 
an octagon; having eight angles and eight sides.—oc- 
tag’o-nal-ly, adv. 
oc-ta-he-dral (ok-ta-hé/dral), a. 
octahedron. 
oc-ta-he-drite (ok-ta-hé/drit), n. A mineral consisting of 
titanium dioxide, and commonly occurring in octahedral 
crystals. 
oc-ta-he-dron (ok-ta-hé/dron), n.; pl. -drons or -dra (-dra). 
[Gr. dxrdedpov: see octa- and -hedron.] A solid figure 
having eight plane faces. See cut in next column. 
oc-tam-er-ous (ok-tam/e-rus), a. [Gr. dxrapepfs: see 
octa- and -merous.| Consisting of or divided into eight 
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parts; in bot., of flowers, having eight members in each 
whorl. 
oc-tam-e-ter (ok- 
tam/e-tér). (LL. 
octameter, < Gr. 
OKTGMETPOS, < 
éx7rm®, eight, + 
pérpov, measure. | 
In pros.: I. a. 
Consisting of eight 
measures or feet. 
II. n. An octam- 
eter verse. 7 
oc-tan (ok/tan), a. [L. octo, eight.] Characterized by 
paroxysms which recur every eighth day, both days of con- 
secutive occurrence being counted, as a fever. 
oc-tane (ok/tan), n. [Gr. éxra, eight (with reference to the 
atoms of carbon): cf. heptane, hexane.] In chem., a hydro- 
carbon, CgHjs, of the methane series, occurring in various 
isomeric forms. 
oc-tan-gu-lar (ok-tang/gi-lar), a. [L. octangulus, < octo, 
eight, + angulus, E. angle®.] Having eight angles. _ 
oc-tant (ok/tant), n. [L. octans (octant-), < octo, eight. ] 
The eighth part of a circle; also, the position of one heavenly 
body when 45° distant from another; also, an instrument 
having an arc of 45°, used by seamen for measuring angles. 
oc-tar-chy (ok/tar-ki), n.; pl. -chies (-kiz). [Gr. dxra, 
eight: see -archy.] A government by eight persons; also, a 
group of eight states or kingdoms, each under its own ruler. 
oc-ta-stich (ok’ta-stik), m. [Gr. dxraorexos, of eight lines, 
< éxr&, eight, + orixos, row, line.] In pros., a strophe, 
stanza, or poem consisting of eight lines or verses. 
oc-ta-style (ok/ta-stil). [L. octastylos, <_Gr. éxraervdos, 
< éxr@, eight, + o7idos, pillar, column.] I. a. Having 
eight columns 2 . 
in front, as a 
temple or a 
portico. IIn. 
An octastyle 
structure. 
Oc-ta-teuch 
(ok/ta-tik), n. 
octa- 


Regular Octahedron. 


. -_——_ 


consisting of 
eight books, 
< éxré, eight, ' 
+ Trevxos, 
book.] The 
first eight 
books of the Old Testament. 

oc-ta-val (ok-ta/val or ok/ta-), a. Of or pertaining to an 
octave, or group of eight; proceeding by eights. 

oc-ta-va-lent (ok-ta-va/lent or ok-tav’a-), a. [See octa- and 
-valent.] In chem., having a valence of eight. : 

oc-tave (ok/tav). [OF. F. octave, < L. octava, fem. of 
octavus, eighth, < octo, eight: see octad.] I.n. The eighth 
of a series, or a series or group of eight; eccles., the eighth 
day from a feast-day (counted as the first); the period of 
eight days beginning with a feast-day; in music, a tone on 
the eighth degree from a given tone (counted as the first); 
the interval between such tones; the harmonic combination 
of such tones; a series of tones, or of keys of an instrument, 
extending through this interval; in a scale, the eighth tone 
from the bottom, with which the repetition of the scale 
begins; in organ-building, a stop whose pipes give tones an 
octave above the normal pitch of the keys used; in fencing, 
the eighth in a series of eight parries; in pros., a group or a 
stanza of eight lines, as the first eight lines of a sonnet. 
II. a. Consisting of eight (lines, etc.). 

oc-ta-vo (ok-ta/vo or ok-ta/-). [NL. in octavo, ‘in eighth.’] 
I. .; pl. -vos (-véz). The page size of a book in which each 
leaf is one eighth of a whole sheet of paper; a volume of this 
size. Abbreviated 8vo or 8°. II. a. In octavo. 

oc-ten-ni-al (ok-ten/i-al), a. [LL. octennis, < L. octo, eight, 
+ annus, year.] Of or for eight years; also, occurring every 
eight years. 


Octastyle Portico of the Pantheon, Rome. 


(lightened) aviary, 


go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


octet 


oc-tet, oc-tette (ok-tet’), m. [L. octo, eight.] A musical 
composition for eight voices or instruments; also, a company 
of eight singers or players; also, any group of eight; in 
pros., a group of eight lines of verse, esp. the first eight lines 
(octave) of a sonnet. 

oc-til-lion (ok-til’yon), n. [F. octillion, < L. octo, eight, + 
F. (m)illion, million.]_ In Great Britain, the eighth power of 
a million, represented by 1 followed by 48 ciphers; in France 
and the U. S., a thousand septillions, represented by 1 
followed by 27 ciphers. —oc-til/lionth, a. and n. 

octo-. Form of L. octo and Gr. dxrw, eight, used in combina- 
tion. Cf. octa- (from Gr.). 

Oc-to-ber (ok-td’ber), nm. [L. October, the eighth month of 
the Roman year, < octo, eight.] The tenth month of the 
year, containing 31 days; also, ale brewed in this month 
(as, “‘a bumper of October’: Smollett’s “(Humphry Clinker,”’ 
June 26). 

oc-to-de-ci-mo (ok-té-des/i-m6). [NL. in octodecimo, ‘in 
eighteenth.’] I. .; pl. -mos (-m6z). The page size of a 
book in which each leaf is one eighteenth of a whole sheet 
of paper; a volume of this size. Abbreviated 18mo or 18°. 
II.a. In octodecimo. 

oc-to-ge-na-ri-an (ok”td-je-na/ri-an). [L. octogenarius, < 
octogent, eighty each, distributive of octaginta, eighty, < 
octo, eight.| I. a. Of the age of 80 years, or between 80 
and 90 years old. II. n. An octogenarian person. Also 
oc-tog/e-na-ry (-toj/e-na-ri), a. and n. 

oc-to-nal (ok/td-nal), a. [L. octoni, eight each, < octo, 
eight.] Based on the number eight, as a system of reckoning; 
octonary. 

oc-to-na-ry (ok/td-na-ri). [L. octonarius, < octoni: see 
octonal.| I. a. Pertaining to the number eight; consisting 
of eight; proceeding by eights; noting or pertaining to a 
system of reckoning based on the number eight. IL. 7.; 
pl. -ries (-riz). A group of eight; an ogdoad. 
oc-to-pod (ok/td-pod). [NL. Octopoda, pl., < Gr. dxraous 
(bxrwmod-), eight-footed, < éxr&, eight, + obs (zoé-), 
foot.] I. n. Any of the Octopoda, an order of eight- 
armed dibranchiate cephalopods which includes the octopus 
and the paper-nautilus. IZ.a. Having eight feet or arms; 
belonging to the Octopoda.—oc-top/o-dous (-top’d-dus), a. 
oc-to-pus (ok/td-pus, L. ok-td/pus), n.; pl. -puses, L. -pi 
(-pi). [NL., < Gr. éxrwous, eight-footed: see octopod. | 
Any animal of the genus Octopus, comprising octopods with a 
soft oval body and 
eight sucker-bearing 
arms, and living mostly & 
on the sea-bottom; 
hence, any octopod; fig., 
a far-reaching and 
grasping or devouring 
agency. 

oc-to-roon (ok-td-rén’), ’ 
nm. (From octo- + -roon as in quadroon.] A person having 
one eighth negro blood; the offspring of a quadroon and 
a white. 

oc-to-style (ok’té-stil), a. and m. Same as octastyle. 

oc-to-syl-la-ble (ok-té-sil’a-bl), n. (LL. octosyllabus, < Gr. 
éxrm, eight, + avAdaBn: see syllable.) A word or a line of 

verse of eight syllables.—oc’to-syl-lab/ic (-si-lab/ik), a. 

‘and n. 

oc-troi (ok-trwo), n. [F., < octroyer, grant, < ML. aucto- 
rizare, E. authorize.] In France and elsewhere, a local tax 
levied on certain articles on their admission into a city; the 
barrier or place at which the tax is collected; the officials 
charged with collecting it (as, “This is the criminal Saint- 
Rambertese Who smuggled in tobacco, half-a-pound! 
The Octroi found it out and fined the wretch”: Browning’s 
“Red Cotton Night-Cap Country,” i.). ; 

oc-tu-ple (ok/tii-pl), a. [L. octuplus, < octo, eight, + -plus: 
see double.] Eightfold; having eight effective units or 
elements; eight times as great.—oc/tu-ple, v. ¢.; cpled, 
-pling. To make eight times as great. —oc/tu-ply (-pli), adv. 

oc-u-lar (ok/i-lar). [LL. ocularis, < L. oculus, eye: cf. 
eye, also optic.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the eye (as, 
ocular movements); of the nature of an eye (as, an ocular 
organ); performed by the eye or eyesight (as, ocular in- 
spection); perceived by the eye or eyesight (as, ocular 


Octopus (O. bairdit). 
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demonstration); derived from actual sight (as, ocular 
proof); actually seeing (as, an ocular witness). II. n. The 
eyepiece of an optical instrument.—oc/u-lar-ly, adv. 

oc-u-list (ok/i-list), m. [L. oculus, eye.] One skilled in the 
examination and treatment of the eye; an ophthalmologist. 

oc-u-lo-mo-tor (ok/G-l6-md/tor). [L. oculus, eye, + motor, 
E. motor.] In anat.: I. a. Moving the eyeball: as, an 
oculomotor nerve (either of the pair of cranial nerves which 
supply most of the muscles moving the eyeball). II.n. An 
oculomotor nerve. 

od! (od or 6d), n. [Arbitrary name, given by Baron Karl 
von Reichenbach (1788-1869).] A hypothetical force 
formerly held to pervade all nature and to manifest itself in 
magnetism, mesmerism, chemical action, etc. 

0d2, ’od (od), n. [Also odd.] Reduced form of God, used 
interjectionally and in minced oaths: as, “Od, ye are a 
clever birkie!’”’ (Scott’s ‘‘“Redgauntlet,” letter x.); od rot 
em! od’s vengeance! od’s wounds! [Archaic or prov.] 

o-da-lisque, o-da-lisk (6/da-lisk), ». [F. odalisque, < 
Turk. ddalik, < ddah, chamber.] A female slave in an 
Eastern harem, esp. in that of the Sultan of Turkey. 

odd (od), a. [ME. odde, from Scand.: cf. Icel. odda- (as in 
odda-madhr, odd man), < oddi, point, triangle, odd number. J 
Remaining over after a division into pairs, or into equal 
numbers or parts; also, leaving a remainder of 1 when 
divided by 2, as a number (opposed to even); also, additional 
to a whole mentioned in round numbers (as, fifty and odd 
men; the men numbered fifty odd, that is, fifty and more; 
“Righty odd years of sorrow have I seen,” Shakspere’s 
“Richard III.,” iv. 1. 96); being a surplus over a definite 
quantity or sum, esp. a small surplus of a lower denomina- 
tion (as, full weight with several odd ounces; two dollars and 
some odd cents, or, elliptically, two dollars odd); hence, 
additional to what is taken into account, or not forming part 
of any particular group, set, or class (as, the outfit includes 
various odd articles for possible use; to employ an odd man 
for casual jobs; odd bits of information); occasional or 
casual (as, reading done at odd times; odd jobs); also, being 
part of a pair, set, or series of which the rest is wanting (as, 
an odd glove; an odd saucer; an odd number of a magazine); 
also, out-of-the-way, or secluded (as, “in an odd angle of the 
isle,” Shakspere’s “Tempest,” i. 2. 223; “from some odd 
corner of the brain,” Tennyson’s ‘“Miller’s Daughter,” 68); 
also, differing in character from what is ordinary or usual, 
or singular, peculiar, or strange (as, an odd shape, sound, 
name, or pastime; an odd choice or remark; an odd affair) ; 
often, singular or peculiar in a freakish or eccentric way, as 
persons or their appearance, manners, actions, etc.; queer; 
fantastic or bizarre, as things (as, “The presence seems, with 
things so richly odd, The mosque of Mahound, or some queer 
pagod”: Pope’s “Satires of Donne,” iv. 238).—odd fish, an 
odd or singular person: as, “He was an odd fish; ignorant of 
common life, fond of rudely opposing received opinions, 
slovenly to extreme dirtiness, enthusiastic in some points 
of religion, and a little knavish withal” (B. Franklin’s 
“Autobiography,” iv.). [Colloq.]—odd lot, a lot or 
quantity of goods or securities smaller than some amount 
common in business transactions, as a lot of stocks numbering 
less than 100 shares, or a lot of bonds representing less than 
$10,000.—odd, n. That which is odd; pl., odd things, bits, 
or scraps (in ‘odds and ends,’ miscellaneous things, bits, or 
remnants: as, “If there’s ever a bit 0’ odds an’ ends as nobody 
else ’ud eat, you’re sure to pick it out,” George Eliot’s “Adam 
Bede,” xlix.); sing., in golf, a stroke more than the opponent 
has played. See odds. 

Odd-fel-low, Odd Fel-low (od/fel”3), n. [A fanciful name 
(as if implying odd or whimsical ways) orig. assumed by the 
members of various social clubs in England.] A member ofa 
secret social and benevolent society (‘Independent Order of 
Oddfellows’) which originated in various clubs formed in 
England in the 18th century and mostly united early in the 
19th century, and which has spread into other countries, 
including the United States and Canada (in which countries 
there now exists a separate organization, with branches 
elsewhere), and which is made up of local lodges distributed 
throughout these countries. 

odd-i-ty (od/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The quality of being 
odd; singularity or strangeness (as, “Lady Johnson (that 


as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4h, F. bonbon; 
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oddly 


was Peggy Heath’s name now, and we can’t get over the 
oddity of it)”: W. De Morgan’s “Alice-for-Short,” xxix.) ; 
also, an odd characteristic, or peculiarity (as, “By a hundred 
whimsical oddities, my long friend became a great favorite 
with these people”: H. Melville’s “Omoo,” Ixviii.); also, an 
odd person or thing (as, “Here is a strange, fantastical 
oddity . . . who harangues every day in the pump-room,’ 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 20; literary oddities). 
odd-ly (od/li), adv. In an odd manner. 

odd-ment (od/ment), n. An odd article, bit, remnant, or 
the like, or an article belonging to a broken or incomplete 
set; pl., odds and ends: as, ‘a wreck of oddments that began 
with felt-covered water-bottles, belts, and regimental 
badges, and ended with a small bale of second-hand uniforms 
and a stand of mixed arms” (Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” 
iv.); “oddments of furniture, including a desk” (Arnold 
Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,”’ iii. 4). 

odd-ness (od/nes), n. The state, character, or quality of 
being odd; also, something odd. 

odd=pin-nate (od’pin/at), a. In bot., pinnate with an odd 
terminal leaflet; imparipinnate. 

odds (odz), n. pl. or sing. [See odd.] Things that are odd, 
uneven, or unequal (only as pl.: as, “Yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even,’ Shakspere’s “Measure for 
Measure,” iii. 1. 41); hence, inequality or difference, esp. in 
favor of one as against another, or the amount of difference 
(as, ‘Together both . . . one stroke they aim’d nor 
odds appear’d In might or swift prevention,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” vi. 319; there is no great odds between 
them); difference in the way of benefit or detriment (as, 
what’s the odds, or what odds does it make, whether we 
go or not?); advantage or superiority on the side of one of 
two contending parties (as, to strive against odds; ‘“How can 
man die better Than facing fearful odds, For the ashes of his 
fathers, And the temples of his Gods?” Macaulay’s “‘Hora- 
tius,” xxvii.); an equalizing allowance, as that given to a 
weaker side in a game or contest;, the amount or proportion 
by which the bet of one party to a wager exceeds that of the 
other; also, balance of probability in favor of something 
occurring or being the case (as, “The odds are, that she has a 
thousand faults, at least”: Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” 
ix.); also, disagreement, variance, or strife (chiefly in ‘at 
odds’: as, ‘Pity ’tis you lived at odds so long,’ Shak- 
spere’s ‘“Romeo and Juliet,” i. 2.5). See odd, n. 

ode (dd), n. [F. ode, < LL. ode, oda, < Gr. $54, contr. of 
dowdy, song, < deldew, sing.] Orig., a poem intended to be 
sung; in modern use, a lyric poem typically of elaborate or 
irregular metrical form and expressive of exalted or enthusi- 
astic emotion, such as Dryden’s ‘Alexander’s Feast,” 
Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality,’? Tennyson’s 
“Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” and Lowell’s 
“Commemoration Ode.” 

-ode1. [Gr. -odos, < 664s, way.] A noun termination 
meaning ‘way,’ as in anode, cathode, electrode. 

-ode?. [Gr. -&édys, like, contr. of -oedys, E. -oid.] A 
suffix of nouns denoting something having some resemblance 
to what is indicated by the preceding part of the word, as in 
arillode, cladode, geode, phyllode. 

o-de-um (9-dé/um), n.; pl. odea (-a). 
music-hall, < 
@6n, song: see 
ode.| In an- 
cient Greece 
and Rome, a 
roofed build- 
ing for mu- 
sical perform- | 
ances;inmod- | 
ern use, a hall | 
or structure § 
devoted to ie 
musical or | 
dramatic per- 
formances. : 

od-ic! (d/dik), | 
a. Of or per- 
taining to an & 
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od-ic? (od’ik or d/dik), a. Of or pertaining to the hypo. 
thetical force od.—od/i-cal-ly, adv. 

O-din (d/din), n. [Cf. Icel. Odhinn = AS. Woden: see 
Woden.| Thechief deity of the Scandinavian mythology, being 
the god of wisdom, culture, war, and the dead. Cf. Woden. 

o-di-ous (0/di-us), a. [OF. odieus (F. odieux), < L. odiosus, 
< odium: see odiwm.] Deserving of or exciting hatred, 
hateful, or detestable (as, “I am myself the basest and most 
odious of mankind!’ Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” Post- 
script; “whom thou hatedst for doing most odious works of 
witchcrafts, and wicked sacrifices,” Wisdom of Solomon, 
xii. 4); hence, in general, highly displeasing or offensive 
(as, an odious thought or experience; “consequences odious 
to those you govern,’ Burke’s “American Taxation’); 
disgusting (as, ‘‘a kind of slimy stuff . . . of a most nauseous, 
odious smell”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” iv.); often, 
in expression of strong personal feeling, highly objection- 
able or obnoxious (as, “Tell me what could take you to 
that odious Mrs. Luttridge’s’”’: Maria Edgeworth’s “Be- 
linda,” i.).—0/di-ous-ly, adv.—o/di-ous-ness, 7. 

od-ist (d/dist), m. The composer of an ode. 

o-di-um (6/di-um), n. [L., < odi, I hate.] Hatred, esp. 
general or public hatred, directed against or incurred by a 
person or other object (as, “It was his lot to taste the bitter- 
ness of popular odiwm”’: Hawthorne’s ‘“‘Twice-Told Tales,” 
Edward Randolph’s Portrait); also, the reproach, discredit, 
or opprobrium attaching to something hated or odious (as, 
to bear or to escape the odiwm of an unpopular measure or 
an unsuccessful war). 

o-dom-e-ter (d-dom/e-tér), n. Same as hodometer. 

-odont. A termination from Gr. éd0ls (édovr-), tooth, 
serving to form adjectives and nouns, as conodont, diphyo- 
dont, microdont, pleurodont. 

odont-, odonto-. Forms of Gr. ddobs (d50vr-), tooth, used 
in combination.—o-don-tal-gia (6-don-tal/jid), ». [NL., 
< Gr. ddovradyia (&dyos, pain).] In pathol., toothache. 
—o-don-tal/gic. I. a. Of or pertaining to odontalgia 
or toothache. II. n. A remedy for toothache.—o-don- 
to-blast (3-don/td-blast), n. [+ -blast.] In anat., one 
of a layer of cells which, in the development of a tooth, give 
rise to the dentin.—o-don-to-blas’tic, a. 

o-don-to-glos-sum (9-don-té-glos/um), m. [NL., < Gr. 
dd0bs (g50vr-), tooth, + yAaooa, tongue.] Any of the 
epiphytic orchids constituting 
the genus Odontoglossum, na- 
tives of the mountainous re- 
gions from Bolivia to Mexico, 
much cultivated for their 
showy flowers. 

o-don-toid (5-don/toid). [Gr. 
ddovroedns, < 6500s (ddo0v7-), 
tooth, + ef5os, form.|] I. a. 
Resembling a tooth; specif., 
noting or pertaining to a prom- 
inent tooth-like process of the 
axis, or second cervical verte- 
bra, upon which the atlas 
rotates. II. . In anat., the 
odontoid process. 

o-don-tol-o-gy (d-don-tol’6-ji), 
nm. [See odonto- and -logy.] 
The branch of anatomy that 
treats of the teeth.—o-don- 
to-log-i-cal (d-don-td-loj/i- 
kal), a.—o-don-tol/o-gist, n. 

o-don-to-phore (5-don/td-f6r), 
n. (Gr. éd0vropédpos, bearing 
teeth, < ddots (d50r7-), tooth, 
+ ¢épew, bear.] In zodl., a 
structure in the mouth of 
most mollusks, over which the 
radula is drawn backward and 
forward in the process of 
breaking up food.—o-don- 
toph-o-rous (6-don-tof’6- 
Tus), a. 


Odontoglossum (O. cordatum). 


o-don-tor-nith-ic (-don-tér-nith’ik), a. [NL. Odontor- 


ode. nithes, pl., < Gr. éd0bs (d5ovr-), tooth, + gprs (dpv16-), 


Ruins of Odeum of Regilla, Athens. 
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bird.] Of or belonging to the Odontornithes, a gr 
extinct birds of the Mesozoic era, which had true ee 5: 
o-don-to-scope (5-don’t3-skop), n. [See odonto- and -scope.] 
a peal mirror with a long slender handle, for examining the 
o-do-phone (6/d6-fon), n. [L. odor, odor, + Gr. dwvh 
sound; from the analogy to the musical scale.] A scale of 
odors or scents, as for the use of perfumers: as, “Septimus 
Piesse endeavoured to show that a certain scale or gamut 
existed amongst odours as amongst sounds . . . Thus on 
ae lated eee: gees need orange-flower, 
. . . constitute the bouquet e 
Brit., 11th ed., XXT. 142). aa old Cx \Eacye. 
o-dor (6/dor), n. (OF. odor, odour (F. odeur), < L. odor, 
odor, scent; akin to Gr. éfew, smell.] That property of a 
substance which affects the sense of smell (as, a gas without 
odor; the odor of a plant, animal, drug, or burning substance; 
savory, pungent, or rank odors); smell or scent; sometimes, 
agreeable scent, or fragrance; also, a fragrant substance, 
flower, or plant (obs. or archaic: as, “Through groves of 
myrrh, And flowering odours, cassia, nard, and balm,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” v. 293); also, fig., savor character- 
istic or suggestive of something (as, there is no odor of im- 
propriety about the case); also, repute or estimation (good 
or bad: as, ‘“These Sydney gentry . . . are in excessively 
bad odor,’ H. Melville’s ‘Omoo,” Ixxxii.).—odor of 
sanctity, a sweet odor said to have been exhaled from the 
bodies of certain saints at death or on disinterment, and held 
to be evidence of their sanctity; fig., established reputation 
for sanctity or holiness.—o/dored, a. Having an odor; 
scented.—o-dor-if-er-ous (6-do-rif’e-rus), a. [L. odorifer: 
see -ferous.] Yielding or diffusing an odor (as, “‘warehouses, 
ships, and smell of tar, and other odoriferous circumstances 
of fishery and the sea’: Galt’s ‘Ayrshire Legatees,” i.); 
commonly, yielding an agreeable odor, fragrant, or aromatic 
(as, odoriferous flowers or herbs).—o-dor-if/er-ous-ly, adv. 
—o-dor-if/er-ous-ness, n.—o/dor-less, a. Without odor 
or smell: as, an odorless gas.—o/dor-ous, a. Having or 
diffusing an odor, esp. a fragrant odor: as, “the odorous 
breath of morn” (Milton’s “Arcades,” 56).—0o/dor-ous-ly, 
adv.—o/dor-ous-ness, 7. 
o/dour, o/doured, o/dour-less. 
odor, etc. 
od-yl, od-yle (od’il or d/dil), n. [See -yl.] Same as od}. 
Od-ys-sey (od/i-si), n.; pl. -seys (-siz). [L. Odyssea, < Gr. 
*Odvccea, < ’Odvacebs, Odysseus, Ulysses.] A Greek epic 
poem, attributed to Homer, describing the ten years of 
wandering of Odysseus (Ulysses) in returning to Ithaca 
after the Trojan War; hence [cap. or l. c.], any long series of 
wanderings or varied experiences (as, “gradually beginning 
to be interested in the odyssey of Mr. Seven Sachs”: Arnold 
Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” v.).—Od-ys-se/an (-i-sé’an), a. 
w-col-o-gy (é-kol/d-ji), etc., cec-u-men-ic (ek-a@-men/ik), 
etc., ce-de-ma (é-dé/m4), etc. See ecology, etc., ecumenic, 
etc., edema, etc. 
wil=de=beeuf (é-y’-dé-béf), n.; pl. cils-de-beuf (é-y’-). 
[F., ‘eye of ox,’ bull’s-eye.| In arch., a comparatively small 
round or oval window, as in a frieze. 
eil-lade (é-yid), n. [F. < @il, < L. oculus, eye.] A 
glance of the eye, esp. an amorous glance, or ogle: as, “She 
gave strange «illades and most speaking looks To noble 
Edmund” (Shakspere’s “King Lear,” iv. 5. 25). 
w-nan-thic (é-nan/thik), a. [Gr. oivdv, vine-blossom, 
vine, < olvn, vine, + 4&0, blossom.] Having or impart- 
ing the odor of wine: as, enanthic acid (a mixture of acids 
obtained from cenanthic ether); @nanthic ether (an oily 
liquid, a mixture of organic esters, with a wine-like odor, 
obtained from wine by distillation). : 
e@no-. Form of Gr. olvos, wine, used in combination. 
w-noch-o-é (é-nok/6-é), m. Same as oinochoé. 
m@-nol-o-gy (é-nol’6-ji), . [See @no- and -logy.] The 


British preferred forms of 


science of wines.—ce-no-log-i-cal (é-n9-loj’i-kal), @.— 
ew-nol/o-gist, n. ’ 
@-no-ma-ni-a (é-nd-ma/ni-’), nm. [NL.: see @no- and 


mania.] In pathol., an insatiable craving for wine or other 
intoxicating drink; also, mania or delirium resulting from 
intoxication; delirium tremens. 


ce-no-mel (é/nd-mel), n. [LL. enomeli, < Gr. olvopedt, < 
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olvos, wine, + wéds, honey.] A drink made of wine mixed 
with honey; fig., something combining strength with sweet- 
ness. 

c-noph-i-list (€-nof/i-list), n. [Gr. ofvos, wine, + ¢idos, 
loving.] A lover of wine. 

ce-no-pli-a (é-nd/pli-d), nm. [NL.] Any of the plants, 
mostly climbing shrubs, of the rhamnaceous genus @noplia 
(or Berche- 
mia), species 
of which are 
used for cov- 
ering trellis- 
work. 

c-no-the-ra 
(€-n6-thé’ra), 
iho. Gon << 
Gr. oivoOnpas, 
kind of 
plant.] Any 
plant of the 
onagraceous 
genus Mno- \ 
thera or of 
certain allied , 
genera, esp. W 
the common 
evening prim- 
rose, Onagra 
(formerly 
G nothera) Cnoplia. — a, G. racemosa; 6, bud; ¢, flower; d, &. 
biennis. scandens; e,a fruit; f, section of a fruit. 

o’er (dr), prep. and ady. Contraction of over. [Poetic or prov. ] 

oer-sted (ér/sted), n. [From H. C. Oersted (1777-1851), 
Danish physicist.] In edect., the unit of magnetic reluctance, 
equal to the reluctance of a centimeter cube of air or vacuum 
between parallel surfaces. 

ce-soph-a-gus (é-sof/a-gus), etc. See esophagus, etc. 

ces-trus (es/trus or és/-), n. [L., < Gr. otorpos, gadfly, 
sting, frenzy.] A gadfly; hence, a stimulus; passion or 
passionate impulse; specif., the rut of animals. 

of (ov or gv), prep. [AS. of, prep. and adv. (see off), = D. af 
= G. ab = Icel., Sw., and Dan. af = Goth af: see ab- and 
apo-.] A particle expressing primarily literal departure 
from a place (now obs.), and hence used in a great variety of 
figurative and derived applications: in particular, used in 
expressions indicating a} distance or direction, separation, 
deprivation, riddance, etc.: as, within a mile of; east of; 
to rob, rid, or cure of; (2) derivation, crigin, or source: as, 
of good family; to beg or buy of; nothing came of it; 
(3) cause, occasion, or reason: as, of necessity; of one’s own 
accord; (4) material or substance, and hence a relation of 
identity: as, a rod of iron; a pound of sugar; the city of 
Paris; (5) belonging or possession, connection, or association: 
as, the property of all; all the owners of the property; mem- 
bers of a club; a man of his time; (6) inclusion in a number, 
class, or whole: as, one of us; part of it; (7) objective rela- 
tion: as, the ringing of bells; betrayal of secrets; (8) refer- 
ence or respect: as, think of it; swift of foot; what of that? 
(9) qualities or attributes: as, a man of tact; news of im- 
portance; (10) the agent by whom something is done (chiefly 
archaic): as, beloved of all; (11) time: as, of late; of an 
evening. — of his, of hers, of mine, of ours, of his father’s, 
of her mother’s, etc., idiomatic phrases in which the posses- 
sive has virtually the value of an objective case, ‘a friend of 
his’ meaning ‘a friend of him’ (or ‘one of his friends’), and 
‘a friend of his father’s’ meaning ‘a friend of his father’ (or 
‘one of his father’s friends’). 

off (6f), adv. [ME. off, of, < AS. of: see of.] To orata 

distance from, or away from, a place (as, to run off; to stand 

off; far off); hence, on one’s way or journey, as from a 

place (as, “The whip cracked, and we were off!” Bret Harte’s 

“Miggles’”; to see a friend off on a journey, by attending him 

to or at the place of departure); also, away from a position 

occupied, or from contact, connection, or attachment (as, 

to take off one’s hat, the cover of a box, or the rind of an 

orange; to break, cut, shake, fall, or flake off; to mark off 

a space or tract); away from or out of association or relation 

(as, to cast off a son); away from employment or service (as, 
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to lay off workmen; to have two weeks off in summer); 
sometimes, wide of the truth or fact, or in error (now colloq. : 
as, you are off, or away off, on that point); also, so as to 
interrupt continuity or cause discontinuance (as, to turn off 
the gas; to break off negotiations or relations); out of opera- 
tion or effective existence, or no longer in contemplation (as, 
the agreement is off; the match is off, at least for the present) : 
also, so as to cause or undergo reduction or diminution (as, 
to wear off; to die off; to fall off in number or intensity); 
as a deduction (as, 10 per cent off on all cash purchases); 
so as to exhaust, finish, or complete, to a finish, or completely 
(as, to drink off a potion; to smooth off verses; to kill off 
vermin); also, to fulfilment, or into execution or effect (as, 
the contest came off on the day fixed; to bring off a successful 
stroke); with prompt or ready performance (as, to rattle off 
a list of names; to dash off a letter); forthwith or immedi- 
ately (as, right off; straight off); also, as to condition, cir- 
cumstances, supplies, etc. (as, well or badly off; better off; 
how are you off for money?); naut., away from the land, a 
ship, the wind, etc.—off and on, with cessations and re- 
sumptions; intermittently (as, to work off and on); naut., on 
alternate tacks, now away from and now toward the land. — 
off of, off from (as, “I could not keep my eyes off of her”: 
Steele, in ‘‘Spectator,’’ 306); no longer on (as, when the cover 
is off of the box). [Now colloq. or prov.]—off, prep. Away 
frcm, or so as no longer to be or rest on (as, to wander off the 
track; to fall off a horse; that care is now off his mind); 
distant from (as, a village some miles off the main road); 
leading out of (as, an alley off 12th Street); also, away or 
disengaged from (duty, work, etc.); deviating from (some- 
thing normal or usual: as, off the pitch or key, in music; off 
color, see phrase below; off one’s balance); also, from by 
subtraction or deduction (as, to take 5 off the total number; 
25 per cent off the marked price); also, from, indicating 
source (colloq. or vulgar: as, I bought it off him); indicating 
material (as, to make a meal off fish); naut., to seaward of. 
—off color, defective in color, as a gem; fig., below the 
standard; out of condition; of doubtful reputation or pro- 
priety: sometimes used, with a hyphen, as an adjective (as, 
an off-color gem; an off-color story).—off side, away from 
one’s own or the proper side, or being on the wrong side, as 
of the ball or the like, or of a player who last played or 
touched it, in football, hockey, etc. (a position subject to 
restrictions or penalties in particular cases): also used, witha 
hyphen, as an adjective (as, an off-side play).—off. I. a. 
More distant, or farther (as, the off side of a wall); with 
reference to animals or vehicles, right (as opposed to near, or 
left: as, ‘““He always used to drive the bay on the near side, 
and the sorrel on the off,” Tarkington’s “Gentleman from 
Indiana,” xix.); also, lying off from or leading out of a main 
part, street, or the like (as, an off thoroughfare); of a chance, 
remote, or not immediate (as, “‘Are you staying here on the 
off chance of another row?” Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” 
ili.); also, of time, on which work is suspended (as, pastime 
for one’s off hours; “It was with a team of these very horses 
[used for plowing, etc.], on an off-day, that Miss Sharp was 
brought to the Hall,” Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” ix.); of 
less than the ordinary activity, liveliness, or lively interest 
(as, an off season in the woolen trade; an off year in politics); 
not so good or satisfactory as usual (as, an off year for apples; 
we all have our off days, physically, intellectually, or other- 
wise); naut., farther from the shore; in cricket, noting that 
side of the wicket or of the field opposite to that on which the 
batsman stands. II. n. The state or fact of being off; 
in cricket, the off side (as, “Johnson the young bowler is 
getting wild, and bowls a ball almost wide to the off”: 
Hughes’s “Tom Brown’s School Days,” ii. 8).—off, inter]. 
Be off! stand off! away! 

of-fal (offal), n. [ME. offal, < of, off, + fal, fall.] That 
which falls off, or is allowed to fall off as of little value (now 
chiefly technical); esp., the waste parts of a butchered ani- 
mal; specif., those inedible portions of food animals, fowl, 
and fish used as raw material for manufacture into inedible 
products; also, putrid flesh; carrion; also, refuse in general; 
garbage; fig., dregs or scum (as, ‘“‘on the testimony of 
wretches . . . whom everybody now believes to have been 
. . . liars and murderers, the offal of gaols and brothels”: 
Macaulay’s “‘Essays,”’ Hallam). 
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off-cast (df/kast). I. a. Cast off; rejected. IE. n. One 


who or that which is cast off or rejected. 

off=col-or eg See off color, under off, prep. 

of-fence’, etc. See offense, etc. ’ 

of-fend (o-fend’), v. [OF. offendre, < L. offendere, strike 
against, displease, offend, commit an offense, < ob, against, 
+ -fendere, strike: cf. defend.] itr. To attack} or assailt; 
also, to injuret, harm}, or hurtf; give physical pain tof; 
also, to irritate in mind or feelings, or cause resentful dis- 
pleasure in (as, “He often offended men who might have been 
useful friends”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 1); wound 
(one’s pride, etc.); affect (the sense, ear, eye, etc.) disagree- 
ably (as, “Far voices, sudden loud, offend my ear’’: Henley’s 
“In Hospital,” vi.); be repugnant to (the moral sense, good 
taste, etc.); also, to sin against, as a personf; violate or 
transgress, a8 a law}; also, in Biblical use, to cause to stumble 
or sinf (as, “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out”: 
Mat. v. 29). IE. intr. To act on the offensive (obs. or 
rare: as, “the stroke and parry of two swords, offending on 
the one side and keeping the defensive on the other,” Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” xx.); also, to give offense or cause dis- 
pleasure; also, to strike the foot against somethingy, or 
stumblef; hence, fig., to err in conduct, or commit a sin, 
crime, or fault (as, “We have offended against thy holy laws”: 
Book of Common Prayer, General Confession).—of-fend’- 
er, n. One who offends; one who commits an offense.— 
of-fend/ress, n. A female offender. 

of-fense, of-fence (o-fens/), n. [OF. F. offense, < L. 
offensa, a striking against, offense, < offendere: see offend. ] 
The act of attacking or assailing; attack or assault (as, 
weapons or arms of offense; “He drew his sword, and with a 
deliberate and prepared attitude of offence, moved slowly to 
the encounter,” Scott’s ‘“‘Castle Dangerous,” xvii.); also, 
injuryf, harmf, or hurtt (as, “‘So shall he waste his means, 
weary his soldiers, Doing himself offence’: Shakspere’s 
“Julius Cesar,” iv. 3. 201); paint; also, the act of offending 
or displeasing, or the feeling of resentful displeasure caused 
(as, to give offense, to offend or displease; to take offense, 
to be offended, or take umbrage; without offense, without 
giving or taking offense); offensive or disagreeable effectf, 
or offensiveness}; something that offends; a cause of resent- 
ful displeasure, or of annoyance or disgust; also, stumblingf 
(as, “He shall be . . . fora stone of stumbling and for a rock 
of offence to both the houses of Israel”: Isa. viii. 14); a 
stumbling-block (obs. or archaic); also, a breach of duty, 
propriety, etc.; a sin; a transgression; a wrong; a fault; 
often, a transgression of law; a crime or misdemeanor; some- 
times, specif., a transgression of law which is not indictable, 
but is punishable summarily or by the forfeiture of a penalty. 
—of-fense/less, of-fence’less, a. Without offense; in- 
capable of offense or attack; unoffending, or giving no 
offense; inoffensive, or not objectionable. —of-fense/less-ly, 
of-fence/less-ly, adv. 

of-fen-sive (9-fen/siv). [ML. offensivus.] I. a. Serving 
for offense or attack (as, offensive arms); consisting in or 
characterized by attack (as, an offensive war); pertaining to 
offense or attack (as, an offensive attitude); also, injurioust 
or harmfult; also, causing offense or displeasure; irritating; 
highly annoying; often, disagreeable to the senses or the 
organs of sense (as, an offensive odor; a combination of 
sounds offensive to the ear); repugnant to or jarring upon 
the moral sense, good taste, or the like; objectionable; dis- 
gusting. II.n. An offensive movement, as of an attacking 
party (as, “‘on the very eve of the big Russian offensive’: 
H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” ii. 2); 
also, with the, the position or attitude of offense or attack. — 
of-fen/sive-ly, adv.—of-fen/sive-ness, 7. 

of-fer (of’ér), v. [AS. offrian, < L. offerre, bring before, 
present, offer, < ob, before, + ferre, bear.] I. tr. To pre- 
sent for acceptance or rejection, make a tender of, or proffer 
(as, “I offer thee three things; choose thee one of them,” 
2 Sam. xxiv. 12; “Bets were freely offered and taken regard- 
ing the result,” Bret Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp”); 
proffer (one’s self) for marriage (as, “Mr. Arbuton has 
offered himself to Kitty”: Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” 
xi.); tender or bid as a price (as, to offer ten dollars for a 
thing); present for sale; also, to propose or volunteer (to do 
something: as, “Shaw offered to accompany him,” Parkman’s 
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“Oregon miner =) also, to present solemnly as an act of 
worship or devotion, as to God, a deity, a saint, etc.; sacri- 
fice; give in worship; also, to present or render (homage, 
thanks, etc.); in general, to present, or put forward (as, “I 
can give you no assistance, neither will I offer you any ob- 
stacle,” Trollope’s ““Warden,” iii.; “Little conversation was 
offered,” G. W. Cable’s “Bonaventure,” ii. 3; “She offered no 
response,” Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty Lady,” xxxv.); present 
to sight or notice (as, “the scene . . . offered to his view”: 
Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” xxi.); put forward for considera- 
tion (as, to offer a suggestion); also, to attempt to inflict, do, 
or make, and hence actually to do or make (violence, resist- 
ance, etc.: as, “He was not afraid of their offering him any 
harm,” H. Melville’s “Typee,” Sequel); attempt or try (to 
do something: as, “ready to shoot me if I should offer to 
stir,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 1); make a show of 
intention (to do something: as, “When they offered to depart 
he entreated their stay,’ Johnson’s “Rasselas,” xx.). 
II. intr. To make an offer, proffer, or tender; sometimes, to 
make an offer of marriage, or propose (as, “Miss Pole had a 
cousin . . . who had offered to Miss Matty long ago”: 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” iii.); also, to make an offering as 
an act of worship or devotion; sacrifice; also, to present it- 
self, or occur (as, ‘‘on every occasion that offered”: Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xii.); also, to make an attempt (at: obs. 
or rare).—of’fer, n. An act of offering or tendering some- 
thing (as, an offer of assistance); sometimes, a proposal of 
marriage (as, ‘the modern way of girls, who count their 
lovers and offers as an Indian does his scalps”: Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Oldtown Folks,” xxxvi.); often, a proposal to give or accept 
something as a price or equivalent for something else, or a bid 
(as, an offer of ten thousand dollars for a house; to make an 
offer for the building of a bridge); the condition of being 
offered (as, on offer, that is, for sale); also, something offered; 
also, an attempt or endeavor, or a show of intention (as, “He 
had no sooner spoke these words, but he made an offer of 
throwing himself into the water”: Steele, in “Spectator,” 
118).—of’fer-er, n.—of/fer-ing, n. The act of one who 
offers; a proffer or tender, as for acceptance or for sale, or 
something proffered; esp., the presenting of something as an 
act of worship or devotion, as to God, a deity, etc.; oblation; 
sacrifice; also, something offered in worship or devotion, as 
to God, a deity, etc.; an oblation; a sacrifice; a contribution 
given to or through the church fora particular purpose, as at a 
service; sometimes, more generally, a present or gift, esp. as 
a tribute of honor or esteem. 

of-fer-to-ry (of/ér-td-ri), m.; pl. -ries (-riz). [LL. offerto- 
rium, place to which offerings were brought, also offering, 
oblation, < L. offerre: see offer.] Hccles., the verses, an- 
them, or music said, sung, or played while the offerings of the 
people are received at a religious service; that part of a ser- 
vice at which offerings are made; the offerings themselves; 
also, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., the oblation of the unconse- 
crated elements made by the celebrant at this part of the 
eucharistic service. — of-fer-to/ri-al (-t6/ri-al), a. 

off-hand (6f/hand’), adv. At once; forthwith; without 
previous thought or preparation; extempore: as, to decide 
offhand; to make a speech offhand.—off/hand, a. Done or 
made offhand, or extemporaneous (as, an offhand remark or 
speech); unstudied, easy, or without effort or ceremony (as, 
“He had gone about next day with his usual cool, off-hand 
manner”: Galsworthy’s “Patrician,” ii. 5); also, doing or 
saying things offhand (as, “She tried to make herself light 
and offhand”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 5. § 8); 
sometimes, cavalier, curt, or brusque.—off’hand/ed, a. 
Offhand. — off/hand/ed-ly, adv. —off/hand/ed-ness, 7. 

of-fice (offis), n. [OF. F. office, < L. officium, service, duty, 
function, ceremony, appar. a contr. of opificium, a working, 
work, < opus, work, + facere, do.] Something (good, or 
occasionally bad) done for another, or a service (as, “He 
will be favoured, and good offices will be done him from regard 
to his character”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” i. 3); 
also, a service or task to be performed (as, “He was deft and 
neat-handed as a girl about any little offices of a domestic 
nature”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxi.); also, the 
duty, function, or part of a particular person or agency (as, 
to perform the office of adviser or of nurse; “It has been the 
office of art to educate the perception of beauty,”’ Emerson’s 
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“Essays,” Art); also, a position of duty, trust, or authority, 
esp. in the public service, or in some corporation, society, or 
the like; official employment or position (as, to be in, or out 
of, office; to seek office; ‘Men too much conversant with 
office are rarely minds of remarkable enlargement,’’ Burke’s 
“American Taxation’’); also, a ceremony or rite, esp. for the 
dead; any prescribed service, or form of service, for the 
church or for devotional use (as, the communion office; the 
confirmation office; the office of lauds); also, a room or place 
for the transaction of business, the discharge of professional 
duties, or the like (as, a broker’s office; a ticket-office; a 
lawyer’s office; an editorial office); the room or rooms in 
which the clerical work of an industrial or other establish- 
ment is done; a building or a set of rooms devoted to the 
business of a branch of a governmental organization (as, the 
foreign office; the patent office; the post-office); also, the 
staff or body of persons carrying on work in a business or 
other office; the officials or the administrative department 
occupying a governmental office; also, pl., the parts of a 
house, as the kitchen, pantry, laundry, etc., devoted to 
household work, often also the stables and other outbuild- 
ings, or the barns, cow-houses, etc., of a farm; also, sing., 
with the, the hint or signal, or private intimation of some- 
thing (slang: as, to give one the office).—of’ficef, v. t. To 
perform in the way of office or service (see Shakspere’s ‘“‘All’s 
Well,” iii. 2. 129); also, to place in office (see Shakspere’s 
“Winter’s Tale,’’ i. 2. 172); also, to drive by official authority 
(see Shakspere’s “‘Coriolanus,” v. 2. 68).—of/fice=boy, 7. 
A boy employed in an office, as of a business house. — of/fice= 
hold/er, n. 
of-fi-cer (of/i-sér), x. [OF. F. officier, < ML. officiarius, < 
L. officitum: see office.| An agent} or minister} (as, ‘slavish 
officers of vengeance”: Milton’s ““Comus,” 218); also, one 
who holds an office or position of duty, trust, or authority; a 
functionary of a royal or other great household; a person 
appointed or elected to some position of responsibility and 
authority in the public service, or in some corporation, 
society, or the like; a policeman or constable; one who holds 
a position of rank or authority in the army, navy, or any 
similar organization, esp. one who holds a commission in the 
army or navy; the master or captain of a merchant vessel or 
pleasure vessel, or any of his chief assistants; in some hono- 
rary orders, a member of higher rank than the lowest, as, in 
the French Legion of Honor, one of the degree next higher 
than that of chevalier.—officer of the day, milit., an officer 
who has charge, for the time being, of the guard, prisoners, 
and police of a military force or camp, and who inspects the 
guard, messes, barracks, corrals, etc.—of’fi-cer, v. t. To 
furnish with officers; also, to command or ditect as an officer 
does (as, ‘“‘Most of the cavalry regiments . . . were led and 
officered by gentlemen from the south’: Cooper’s “Spy,” 
vii.); hence, in general, to direct, conduct, or manage.— 
of’fi-cer-less, a. Without officers. —of/fi-cer-ship, n. The 
position or rank of an officer; also, a body of officers. 
of-fice=seek-er (of/is-sé/kér), m. One who seeks public 
office: as, “Don John . . . was soon surrounded by cour- 
tiers, time-servers, noble office-seekers’’ (Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” v. 1).—of/fice=seek’ing, n. and a. 
of-fi-cial (o-fish’al). [LL. officialis, < L. officium: see office.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to an office or position of duty, trust, 
or authority (as, official labors, powers, or dignity; official 
dress); also, holding office, or appointed or authorized to 
act in a special capacity (as, official personages; an official 
body; an official representative or observer); also, authorized 
or issued by governmental or other authorities (as, “Since 
the previous August [1792] the guillotine had been in use 
as the official instrument in French executions,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Outline of History,” xxxvii. § 10; an official statement or 
report); also, having or suggesting the manner of persons in 
office; formal or ceremonious; in phar., authorized by the 
pharmacopeeia. II.n. One who holds an office or is charged 
with some form of official duty: as, a government official; 
police officials; railroad officials. —of-fi/cial-dom (-dom), n. 
The position or domain of officials; also, the official class. — 
of-fi/cial-ism, n. Official methods or system; excessive 
attention to official routine; also, officials collectively.— 
of-fi/cial-ize, v. t.; -ized, -izing. To render official in charac- 
ter. —of-fi’cial-ly, adv. 
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of-fi-ci-ant (9-fish’i-ant), n. [ML. officians (-ant-), ppr- of 
officiare: see officiate.] One who officiates at a religious 
service or ceremony. ; 

of-fi-ci-a-ry (0-fish/i-a-ri). [MUL. officiarius, < L. officium: 
see office.| I.a. Pertaining to or derived from an office, as 
a title; also, having a title or rank derived from an office, as 
a dignitary. ID. .; pl. -ries (-riz). An officer or official; 
also, officers collectively. ; 
of-fi-ci-ate (o-fish’i-at), v.; -ated, -ating. [ML. officiatus, 
pp. of officiare, < L. officium: see office.] 1. intr. To 
perform the office of a priest or minister, as at divine worship 
or on any ceremonial occasion (as, “the Bishop of Glasgow, 
officiating at a high festival in the church of Douglas”: Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” xix.); hence, to perform the duties of 
any office or position; serve or act (as: as, ““The apothecary 
occasionally officiated as a barber,’’ Godwin’s ‘Caleb Wil- 
liams,” xxxix.; ‘Joshua Rann officiated as head sexton as well 
as clerk,” George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xviii.). IL{tr. To 
perform (a religious service, etc.); hence, to perform (duties, 
work, etc.); serve in (another’s place); also, to minister or 
supply (as, ‘‘Stars, that seem to roll Spaces incomprehensible 

. merely to officiate light Round this opacous earth”’: 

Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” viii. 22).—of-fi-ci-a/tion (-a/- 
shon), n.—of-fi/ci-a-tor, n. 

of-fi-ci-nal (0-fis/i-nal), a. [ML. officinalis, < L. officina, 
workshop, laboratory, contr. of opificina, < opifex, work- 
man, < opus, work, + facere, do, make.| Kept in stock by 
apothecaries, as a drug (cf. magistral); hence, recognized by 
the pharmacopeeia; also, pertaining to a shop.—of-fi/ci- 
nal-ly, adv. 

of-fi-cious (Q-fish/us), a. [= F. officiewr, < L. officiosus, < 
officium: see office.| Ready to servef, or obliging}; dutifult; 
also, forward in tendering or obtruding one’s services upon 
others (as, ‘‘being, as boys usually are, very officious to help 

. and sometimes lending a hand,” Defoe’s ‘Robinson 

Crusoe,”’ i. 7; ‘You are too officious In her behalf that scorns 
your services,” Shakspere’s ‘‘“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
lii. 2. 8330); marked by or proceeding from such forwardness 
(as, officious zeal; officious interference); in diplomacy, pro- 
ceeding unofficially from an official source (as, an officious 
communication); of an unofficial character. —of-fi/cious-ly, 
adv. — of-fi/cious-ness, 7. 

off-ing (6f/ing), m. The more distant part of the sea as seen 
from the shore, beyond the anchoring-ground; also, position 
at a distance from the shore (as, ‘‘We were obliged to keep 
to the northward, keeping as good an offing as we could with 
ae to the coast of China”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” 
xiv.). 

off-ish (éf/ish), a. Inclined to keep aloof; distant in manner. 
[Colloq. ]|—off’ish-ness, n. 

off-print (éf/print), n. A reprint in separate form of an 
article which originally appeared as part of a larger publica- 
tion.—off-print/, v. 4. To reprint separately, as an article 
from a larger publication. 

off-sad-dle (6f/sad/1), v. ¢. or 7.; -dled, -dling. To take the 
saddle off (a horse), asat a halt ina journey. [South Africa. ] 

off-scour-ing (6f/skour/ing), n. That which is scoured off; 
filth; refuse: commonly in pl., and often fig., of persons: as, 
“We are made as the filth of the world, and are the offscouring 
of all things” (1 Cor. iv. 13); ‘Here the very offscourings of 
the frontier were congregated, to be marshaled for the 
expedition” (Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” iii.). 

off-scum (6f/skum), . That which is skimmed off; scum; 
refuse. 

off-set (6f-set’ or 6f/set), v.; -set, -setting. I. tr. To set off 
as an equivalent (as, to offset one thing against another); 
also, to balance by something else as an equivalent (as, to 
offset one thing by another); often, to counterbalance as an 
equivalent does (as, the gains more than offset the losses); 
compensate for, or countervail; in mech., to bend in an offset, 
asa pipe; in arch., to build with an offset or set-off, as a wall; 
in printing, to make an offset of. II. intr. To project as an 
offset or branch; in printing, to make an offset. —off’set, n. 
A setting off or starting; the start or outset; also, a short 
lateral shoot by which certain plants are propagated; any 
offshoot; a branch; a spur of a mountain-range; an offshoot 
from a family or race; also, something that offsets or counter- 
balances; a compensating equivalent; in mech., a more or 
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ogie 


less abrupt bend in a pipe, bar, rod, or the like, to serve some 
particular purpose; in arch., a set-off; in surv., a short dis- 
tance measured perpendicularly from a main line, as in deter- 
mining the area of an irregular section; in printing, a faulty 
transfer of superabundant or undried ink on a printed sheet 
to any opposed surface, as the opposite page; in Jithog., an 
impression from an inked design or the like on a lithographic 
stone or plate, made on another surface, as a sheet of rubber, 
and then transferred to paper, instead of being made directly 
on the paper. 

off-shoot (6f/shét), n. A shoot from a main stem, as of a 
plant; a lateral shoot; hence, anything conceived as spring- 
ing or proceeding from a main stock (as, an offshoot of a 
mountain-range, a railroad, a society, or a school of art); 
sometimes, a branch, or a descendant or scion, of a family or 
race. 

off-shore (6f/shér’), adv. Off or away from the shore (as, a 
wind blowing offshore); also, at a distance from the shore (as, 
vessels lying offshore).—off/shore, a. Moving or tending 
away from the shore (as, an offshore wind); also, being or 
operating at a distance from the shore (as, offshore fisheries 
or fishermen). 

off=side (df/sid’), a. See off side, under off, prep. 

off-spring (6f/spring), m. [AS. ofspring.] Children or 
young sprung from a particular parent or progenitor (as, 
“His fair offspring . . . Are coming to attend their father’s 
state,” Milton’s ‘‘Comus,” 34; the mother of a numerous 
offspring; the hen gathers her offspring about her); progeny; 
descendants collectively; often, a child or an animal in 
relation to its parent or parents (as, “the son endeavour- 
ing to appear the worthy offspring of such a father,” Steele, 
in “Spectator,” 263; the mule is the offspring of a male ass 
and amare); a descendant (as, ‘“Thou offspring of the house 
of Lancaster . . . Good angels guard thy battle!’ Shak- 
spere’s “Richard ITI.,” v. 3. 136); fig., the product, result, or 
effect of something (as, ‘““He appeared to consider it [an 
assertion] as the offspring of delirium’: Mrs. Shelley’s 
“Frankenstein,”’ xxii.). 

of-fus-cate (o-fus/kat), etc. Same as obfuscate, etc. 

oft (6ft). [AS. off = OHG. ofto, G. oft, = Icel. oft, opt, = 
Goth. ufta, often.] I. adv. Often; frequently: as, “Oft I 
talk’d with him apart” (Tennyson’s “Talking Oak,” 17). 
[Now archaic, poetic, or prov.] II. a. Frequent: as, 
“warn’d by oft experience” (Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes,” 
382). [Obs. or Sc.] 

of-ten (dfn). [Extended form of oft.] I. adv. Many 
times; frequently; in many cases. II. a. Frequent: as, 
“Use a little wine for . . . thine often infirmities” (1 Tim. 
v. 23). [Archaic.]—of’ten-times, adv. Often; frequently. 

oft-times (éft’timz), adv. Oftentimes; often. [Archaic.] 

og-do-ad (og/dd-ad), n. [LL. ogdoas (cgdoad-), < Gr. dydoas 
(6y60a6-), < éxr&, eight.] The number eight; also, a group 
of eight. 

o-gee (6-j& or d/jé), n. [Appar. < F. ogive: see ogive.] A 

. double curve (like the aa 
letter S) formed by the (ey ui 
union of a concave and | = it 
a convex line; also, in | 
arch., etc., a molding 
with such a curve for 
a profile; a cyma.— 
ogee arch, in arch., a form of 
which has the curve of an ogee. 
og-ham, og-am (og/am), n. [Ir. 
ogham, OIr. ogam.] An alphabet of 
twenty characters used by the ancient 
Irish and British; an inscription in 
such characters; any of the characters. 
See cut on following page.—og-ham- _/f 
ic, og-am-ic (og’am-ik or o-gam/ik), ™ 
a. Of or pertaining to the ogham 
(alphabet) ; consisting of oghams (characters). 

o-give (d/jiv or 6-jiv’), n. [F. ogive, also formerly augive; 
origin uncertain.] In arch., a diagonal groin or rib of a vault; 
also, a pointed arch. —o-gi-val (6-ji/val), a. 

o-gle (6/gl), ».; ogled, ogling. [Appar. from a freq. form 
(= LG. oegeln = G. dugeln) of D. oogen, to eye, < 00g, the 
eye: see eye.] I. intr. To cast amorous, ingratiating, or 


Ogee Moldings. — 1. Early English period. 
2. Decorated period. 3. Perpendicular period. 


pointed arch, each side of 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mdve, nér; up, lite, 
Glect, agony, int, nite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, nature; ch 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary. 
, chip; g, go; th, thin; tH, then; y, you; 


ee 


ogle 


impertinently familiar glances: as, ‘He sighs, and ogles, and 
languishes at this amia- 
ble object” (Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” 
Nov. 8); “She ogled, 
and nodded, and kissed 
her hands quite affec- 
tionately to Kew” ss P oa 
(Thackeray’s “New- Ogham Inscription, from a stone found near 
comes,” xxxiv.). Il. ér. Banks poead. 
To eye with amorous, ingratiating, or impertinently famil- 
jar glances (as, ‘‘He ogled the ladies with an air of supreme 
satisfaction,” H. Melville’s “Omoo,” xlvi.; “In his insane 
conceit he ogled the girls as they waved their handkerchiefs 
to me,” Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” 
vii.); also, in general, to eye; look at.—o/gle, n. An ogling 
glance: as, “Miss Brindle-mew . . . gave him two or three 
ogles, accompanied by a . . . distortion of the countenance 
which she intended for a captivating smile” (Peacock’s 
“Headlong Hall,” xiii.).—o/gler, n. 

og-mic (og/mik), a. Same as oghamic. 

o-gre (6/géer), n. [F.; origin uncertain.] A monster, com- 
monly represented as a hideous giant, of fairy-tales and 
popular legends, supposed to live on human flesh; hence, a 


person likened to such a monster, as in appearance or charac- |. 


ter (as, “If those robber-barons were somewhat grim and 
drunken ogres, they had a certain grandeur of the wild beast 
in them”: George Eliot’s “Mill on the Floss,” iv. 1).—o-gre- 
ish, o-grish (6/gér-ish, d’grish), a. Resembling, or charac- 
teristic of, an ogre.—o/gress, n. A female ogre. 

O-gyg-i-an (5-jij/i-an), a. Of or pertaining to Ogyges, a 
legendary ruler in ancient Greece (in Beeotia or Attica); of 
or in the time of Ogyges (as, the Ogygian deluge); hence, of 
obscure antiquity; very ancient. 

oh (6), interj. A form of O?, esp. as an expression of surprise, 
pain, disapprobation, etc., more common in prose or ordinary 
language.—oh, n. The exclamation ‘oh.’ 

ohm (6m), ». [From G. S. Ohm (1787-1854), German 
physicist.] In elect., the unit of resistance; the resistance of 
a conductor in which one volt, the unit difference of potential, 
produces a current of one ampere.—ohm-age (6/mAj), 7. 
Electrical resistance expressed in ohms.—ohm/ic, a. Of or 
pertaining to the ohm; measured in ohms.—ohm-me-ter 
(6m/mé’ter), n. An instrument for measuring in ohms 
.electrical resistance. 

o-ho (6-hd’), interj. An exclamation expressing surprise, 
taunting, exultation, etc. 

o-hone (6-hon’), inter7. See ochone. 

eoid. [Gr. -oed4s, < -o-, stem-vowel belonging to preceding 
word-element (as in xwvo-edjs, E. conoid), + -edhs, having 
the form of, like, < ¢l50s, form: cf. -ode?.] A termination 
used to form adjectives meaning ‘like’ or ‘resembling,’ and 
nouns meaning ‘something resembling,’ what is indicated by 
the preceding part of the word (and often implying an in- 
complete or imperfect resemblance), as in alkalovd, anthro- 
poid, cardioid, cuboid, lithoid, ovoid, planetoid. i 

oil (oil), n. [OF. oie (F. huile), < L. oleum, oil, olive-oil; 
akin to Gr. davov, olive-oil, é\ala (L. olea), olive-tree.] 
Any of a large class of substances typically unctuous, viscous, 
combustible, liquid at ordinary temperatures, and soluble 
in ether or alcohol but not in water, used for anointing, 
perfuming, lubricating, illuminating, heating, smoothing 
waves at sea in a storm, and many other purposes (as, a fatty 
or fixed oil, see under fixed; an essential or volatile oil, see 
under essential, a.; a mineral oil, see under mineral, a.); 
also, some substance of similar consistence (as, oil of vitriol, 
sulphuric acid); also, an oil-color (as, to paint in oils); some- 
times, an oil-painting; also, an oilskin garment (as, dressed in 
oils).—oil, v. I. ir. To apply oil to; anoint with oil; 
moisten, smear, or lubricate with oil; also, to supply with oil; 
also, to convert (butter, etc.) into oil by melting; also, in 
fig. use, to bribe; make oily or smooth, as in speech (as, to 
oil the tongue). IE. intr. To become oil by melting, as 
butter does.—oil’=bird, n. The guacharo.—oil/=bug, n. 
Same as synura.—oil/=burn/er, n. Any apparatus, ma- 
chine, or conveyance which burns oil as fuel (for heat or as a 
source of power); esp., a vessel or ship which does this. — 
oil/=cake, n. A cake or mass of linseed, cotton-seed, etc., 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, 


‘, primary.accent; ”, secondary accent; t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 
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oi-no- (oi-nd-), etc. 
oi-noch-o-é (oi-nok’d-é), nm. [Gr. oivoxén, < oltvos, wine, 


oint-ment (oint/ment),n. [OF. x 


oO. K. 


from which the oil has been expressed, used as a food for 
cattle or sheep, or as manure.—oil/=can, n. A can to hold 
oil.—oil’/cloth, n. Cloth made waterproof with oil, or a 
piece of it (as, ‘‘a hat covered with an oil-cloth’”’: Hawthorne’s 
“Twice-Told Tales,” Wakefield); oilskin; also, any of 
various fabrics coated or prepared with paint or the like, for 
use as table-cloths, floor-cloths, etc. (as, “a table with a very 
shining black ozl-cloth,” Mrs. Stowe’s ‘“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
viii.; ‘The thresholds and doorsteps were covered with the 
neatest and brightest oil-cloth,” Howells’s “Chance Acquaint- 
ance,” viii.).—oil’=col’/or, n. A color or paint made by 
grinding a pigment in oil; also, a painting executed in such 
colors.—oil/er, n. One who oils; a workman employed to 
oil machinery; also, any contrivance for lubricating with oil; 
a can with a long spout, used for oiling machinery; also, an 
oilskin coat (colloq.).—oil/i-ly, adv. In an oily manner.— 
oil/i-ness, n.—oil/=nut, n. Any of various nuts and seeds 
yielding oil, as the buffalo-nut, the North American butter- 
nut, or the castor-bean; also, any of the plants producing 
them.—oil/’s 
paint/ing, n. 
The art of paint- 
ing with oil-colors; 
also, a picture in 
oil-colors.—oil’= 
skin, mn. Cloth 
made waterproof 
by treatment with 
oil; a piece of 
this, or a garment 
made of it.—oil’= 
slick, n. A slick, 
or smooth place, 
on the surface of 
water, due to the se i 
presence of oil; Fini 
anoil-coveredarea nut Cesrueris patra). a, the fruit; by a leah 
on the ocean,— showing the nervation. 

oil’stone, n. A fine-grained whetstone, whose rubbing- 
surface is lubricated with oil.—oil/=well, n. A well sunk 
to obtain petroleum.—oil/y, a.; compar. ovlier, superl. 
oiliest. Pertaining to oil; of the nature of or consisting 
of oil; resembling oil; full of or containing oil; smeared or 
covered with oil, or greasy; in fig. use, smooth, as in man- 
ner or speech, or as manner or speech (as, an otly knave or 
hypocrite; an oily tongue; ‘‘oily eloquence,’’ Cowper’s 
“Task,” iv. 64); bland; unctuous. 

Same as @no-, etc. 


+ xeiv, pour.] In Gr. antiq., a pitcher-like vessel with a 
three-lobed rim, for dipping : 

wine from the crater or bowl and 4 
pouring it into the drinking- fi@ 
cups. a 


oignement, < oindre, < L. 
unguere, smear, anoint.] A 
soft, unctuous preparation, of- 
ten medicated, for application 
to the skin, esp. one which has 
a butter-like consistence and 
melts when in contact with the 
body; an unguent. 

Oi-reach-tas (9-rich’thas), n. 
[Ir. oireachtas, assembly, con- 
ference, council.]| A national 
assembly or festival held an- 
nually in Ireland for the en- 
couragement of the Irish language as a spoken and literary 
medium; also, the parliament or legislature of the Irish 
Free State, comprising the Dail Eireann, or Chamber of 
Deputies, and the Seanad Eireann, or Senate (abolished in 
1936), with the King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

O. K. (6’ka’). [Origin variously explained; said to be from 
Choctaw Indian okeh, ‘it is so.’] All right; correct: often 
written by way of indorsement ona billor the like. [Colloq.] 
—O. K,, v.t.; O. Kd, O. King. To put ‘O. K.’ on (a bill, 
etc.); indorse; approve. [Colloq.] 


Oinochoé. 


t as t or ch, zg as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


okapi 


o-ka-pi (6-ka/pi), n.; pl. okapis or okapi. [African.] An 
African mammal, 
Okapia johnstont, 
closely related to the 
giraffe, but smaller and 
with a much shorter 
neck. 

o-kra (6/kri or ok/rd), 
n.; pl. okras. [Afri- 
can.| A tall malva- 
ceous plant, Abelmos- 
chus (or Hibiscus) es- 
culentus, native in « 
Africa, and cultivated ; 
in the East and West 
Indies and the south- ‘ 
ern U. S. for its edible 
mucilaginous pods, 
which are used as a 
vegetable and in soups, 
etc.; also, the pod, or the pods collectively. ‘ 

eol. A noun suffix used in the names of chemical derivatives, 
pharmaceutical compounds, commercial products, etc.: 
sometimes representing (a) L. oleum, oil, as in caffeol, euca- 
lyptol, lysol, myrtol, or (b) E. alcohol, as in glycerol, naphthol, 
phenol, or being of less definitely assignable origin. 

old (dld), a. [AS. ald, eald, = D. oud = G. alt, old; orig. 
pp., and akin to Icel. ala, nourish, bring up, Goth. alan, grow 
up, and L. alere, nourish.] Far advanced in years or life 
(as, a venerable old man; an old horse; an old oak); of or 
pertaining to advanced life or persons advanced in years (as, 
to live to a good old age; “‘old bedridden palsy,” Tennyson’s 
“Aylmer’s Field,” 178); also, having the appearance or 
characteristics of advanced age (as, ‘““He had grown pre- 
maturely old. At forty-six years his hair was white”: 
Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” iii. 1); sedate, sensible, or wise, 
as if from age or mature years (as, a little girl old in her ways; 
to have an old head on young shoulders); of long experience 
(as, an old hand at the game; to be old in sin or crime); also, 
having existed long, or made long ago (as, an old garden, well, 
wall, or tomb; old jewelry or lace; old wine); hence, de- 
teriorated through age or long use (as, old clothes; an old pen; 
“Neither do men put new wine into old bottles: else the 
bottles break,” Mat. ix. 17); worn, decayed, or dilapidated; 
stale or hackneyed (as, an old joke; ‘Your fooling grows old, 
and people dislike it,” Shakspere’s ‘Twelfth Night,” i. 5. 
119); of colors, dull and soft in hue, as if from fading (as, old 
tose; old blue; old gold); also, advanced in years, or in the 
period of existence, in comparison with others or relatively 
to a scale of age (as, the oldest boy; the older horse of the two; 
how old is the baby, or the picture, or the house?); having 
reached a specified age (with old following the length of 
existence specified: as, a man thirty years old; trees centuries 
old; a two-year-old colt); also, having originated or arisen 
long ago, or dating far back into the past (as, an old custom, 
saying, or legend); having had a long history (as, “an old 
and haughty nation,” Milton’s “Comus,” 33; an old family); 
of long standing, or having long been such (as, an old friend); 
long known or in use, or familiar (as, flowers, drugs, patterns, 
or methods new and old; the same old excuse); as an ex- 
pression of familiarity, used in affectionate mention of a 
place, institution, or the like (as, old England; old Yale; Old 
Glory, see phrase below), or in speaking to or of a person, as if 
implying long acquaintance or friendly feeling (as, old man; 
good old Henry: much used in colloquial or slang phrases, as 
‘old dear,’ or ‘old thing,’ see phrase below); also, carried to 
great lengths, or great (as, ‘We shall have old swearing,” 
Shakspere’s ‘Merchant of Venice,” iv. 2. 15: now chiefly in 
colloquial expressions such as ‘a rare old fight,’ ‘a high old 
time,’ etc.); also, former, past, or ancient, as time, days, etc.; 
belonging to a past time or age (as, old scenes, battles, or 
kingdoms; the old Italian painters; the old Greek drama); 
proper to or characteristic of a past time or age, archaic, or 
antique (as, old words; old lettering or script); also, being 
the earlier or earliest of two or more things of the same kind, 
or stages of a thing (as, the Old Testament, see testament; 
the Old World, see world; Old English, Old French, Old 
Latin, Old Norse, etc., see the nouns); in phys. geog., of topo- 
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old=fashioned 


graphical features, far advanced in reduction by erosion, etc. 
—old boy, a humorous name for the devil. Also called old 
Bogy, old gentleman, old Harry, old Nick, old one, old Scratch. 
—Old Catholics, an independent ecclesiastical organization 
which developed from a party formed in the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1870 in opposition to the dogma of papal infalli- 
bility.—Old Contemptibles, the British ‘Contemptibles’ 
of 1914 in the World War. See contemptible, n.—old 
country, the home country from which emigrants come: 
often referring to Great Britain or Ireland.—Old Dominion, 
a popular name for the State of Virginia.—old English, in 
printing, the form of black-letter used by English printers 
of the 16th century.—old folks, old or aged people; also, 
those of an older generation in a family, as the parents (as, 
“The old folks encouraged me by continual invitations to 
supper, and by leaving us together”: B. Franklin’s “Auto- 
biography,” v.). [Collog.]J—Old Glory, the flag of the 
United States. [Colloq.|—Old Hundred, properly Old 
Hundredth, a celebrated tune set about the middle of the 
16th century to the 100th psalm in the metrical version of 
William Kethe (died 1608?), and marked ‘Old Hundredth”’ 
in Tate and Brady’s new version in 1696, as being retained 
from the old version.—old leaven. See under leaven, n.— 
Old Lights, ecclcs., the members of any of various parties ad- 
hering to old doctrines. See New Lights, under new, a.—old 
maid, an elderly or confirmed spinster; also, a game of cards 
in which the players draw from one another, and match and 
discard pairs, until but one card, an odd queen, remains, the 
holder of which is dubbed the old maid (or old bachelor).— 
old mustache [tr. F. vieille moustache], an old soldier.— 
eld Nick. See Nick?, also old boy, above.—Old Pretender. 
See pretender.—Old Probabilities. See probability.— 
Old Red Sandstone. See under sandstone.—old school. 
See school?, n.—old Scratch. See scratch1, also old boy, 
above.—old sledge, the card-game of seven-up.—old story, 
a story long told or often repeated; hence, something that 
has lost all its novelty (as, aéroplanes are an old story to 
them; you must find the trip quite an old story); also, the 
statement, excuse, complaint, or the like that is repeatedly 
heard, or the thing that is repeatedly encountered (as, ““The 
judges looked at each other, as much as to say, ‘It is the old 
story; it is that inexplicable, hateful obstinacy’”: J. H. 
Newman’s “Callista,” xxvii.).—Old Style. See style, n. 
—old thing, old top, familiar forms of address used to a 
person: as, “‘By-bye, old thing” (Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty 
Lady,” xix.). [Slang, Eng.]—old wife, an old woman 
(archaic or prov.: as, old wives’ tales or fables, stories such as 
old women tell); also, the oldwife (sea-duck).—old, n. Old 
or former time, often time long past: used in of old.—of old, 
of or in a former time or former days (as, the friends or the 
hopes of old; ‘“The reverend walls In which of old I wore the 
gown,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” lxxxvii.); often, of or 
in a period or age long past (as, the knights of old; legends of 
the days of old; “Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the 
earth,” Ps. cii. 25). 

old-en! (6//dn), v. I. inir. To grow old; age, as in appear- 
ance or character: as, ‘In six weeks he oldened more than he 
had done for fifteen years before” (Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair,” xviii.). II. tr. To cause to grow or appear old. 

old-en? (dl/dn), a. Old, or of old; former, past, or ancient 
(as, olden days; “I’ the olden time, Ere humane statute 
purged the gentle weal,”’ Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” iii. 4. 75); 
of former days (as, “Within her Olden memories rose,” 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” ii. 3; “Their lips will laugh with 
the olden evening voices,” Dunsariy’s ‘‘Tents of the Arabs,” 
ii.); of a former period or age (as, “islands which the olden 
voyagers had so glowingly described’: H. Melville’s 
“Typee,”i.). [Archaic.] 

old-fan-gled (<ld’fang’gld), a. [Formed to correspond to 
newfangled.] Old-fashioned: as, “his vesture so old- 
fangled” (Browning’s ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin,” vi.). 

old=fash-ioned (dld/fash’ond), a. Of an old fashion or a 
style or type formerly in vogue (as, old-fashioned dress or 
furniture; “The writing was old-fashioned and rather un- 
certain, like that of an elderly lady,” C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” x.); often, disparagingly, out of fashion, or antiquated 
(as, “I must wear gloves, by Jove I must, and my coat is 
old-fashioned, as Binnie says”: Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,”’ 


es en SES ee 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, 
Glect, aggny, int}, qnite; (obscured) errant, oper, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


oldish 


xv.); in general, favored or prevalent in a former period (as 

old-fashioned flowers; old-fashioned ways or ideas): of es 
sons, having the ways, ideas, or tastes of a former period; 
hence, old or mature in ways, thoughts, etc., as a child (as, 
““Oh! the old-fashioned little soul!’ cried Mrs. Blimber’’: 
Dickens’s “Dombey and Son,” xiv.); intelligent or knowing, 
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oligo= 


series of hydrocarbons homologous with 
form with 
bromine and 
chlorine oily 
compounds. 
—o-le-fin/ic, 


ethylene, 


which 


as children or animals (prov. Eng.). 
old-ish (6l’dish), a. Somewhat old: as, “I’m getting an 
oldish man” (Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” 


a. 
o-le-ic(6-lé/ik 
or 0/lé-ik), a. 
[L. oleum, 
oil.] Per- 
taining to or 
derived from 
oil: as, oleic 
acid (an oily 
liquid ob- 
tained from 


xs) 

old=maid-ish (dld’ma/dish), a. Like, suggesting, or befit- 
ting an old maid or elderly spinster; prim: as, ‘The little 
kettle with her odd, old-maidish looks sat humming away” 
(Kinglake’s “Eothen,” xvii.). 

old-ness (dld/nes), m. The state or fact of being old. 

old=squaw (éld/skw4’), n. The oldwife (sea-duck). 

old-ster (dld’stér), ». [I’ormed to correspond to youngster. ] 


5 as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, 
” secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; 


An old or older person (colloq.: as, ‘““The discreet and sober 
conversation of the oldsters was much disturbed by the loud 
laughter of the younger folks,” H. Kingsley’s ‘‘Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” xxxiv.); also, in the British navy, a midshipman 
of four years’ standing. 

oldstime (6ld’tim’), a. Belonging to or characteristic of 
old or former times: as, a revival of the old-time spirit; the 
old-time glory of Athens.—old/=tim/er (-t’mér), n. One 
whose residence, membership, or experience dates from old 
times; also, one who adheres to old-time ideas or ways. 
[Colloq.] 

old-wife (dld/wif), n.; pl. -wives (-wivz). A lively, voluble 
sea-duck, Harelda glacialis, of northern regions, the male of 
which has long 
tail-feathers in 
the breeding 
season; also, 
any of various 
fishes, as the 
alewife or the 
menhaden. 

old=world 
(dld/werld’), a. 
Of or pertain- 
ing to the old 
or ancient 
world (as, ‘‘an 3 
old-worl d Male Oldwife (Harelda glacialis). — Left-hand figure 
mammoth’’: shows summer plumage, and right-hand figure winter 

»_ plumage. 

Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” v. 142); also, belonging to or characteristic of a 
former period or age (as, an old-world grace or charm; 
“Qld-world trains, upheld at court By Cupid-boys of blooming 
hue,” Tennyson’s ““Day-Dream,” 277; “Old-World Idylls,” 
the title of a collection of poems on 18th century subjects, by 
Austin Dobson, published in 1883); also, of or pertaining to 
the Old World or eastern hemisphere. Cf. new-world. 

o-le-a-ceous (6-lé-a/shius), a. [L. olea, olive.] Belonging 
to the Oleacezx, or olive family of plants, which includes the 
ash, jasmine, etc. 

o-le-ag-i-nous (6-lé-aj/i-nus), a. [F. oléagineua, oily, < L. 
oleaginus, of the olive, <_olea, olive.] Having the nature 
or qualities of oil; containing oil; producing oil; fig., oily or 
unctuous. —o-le-ag’/i-nous-ness, 7. 

o-le-an-der (6-lé-an/dér), n. [F. oléandre, < ML. oleander ; 
origin uncertain.] Any plant of the apocynaceous genus 
Nerium, esp. N. oleander, a poisonous evergreen shrub with 
leathery lanceolate leaves and handsome rose-colored or white 
flowers, native in the Mediterranean region but widely cul- 
tivated, or N. odorum, a species from India with fragrant 
flowers. 

o-le-as-ter (6-lé-as/tér), n. [L., < olea, olive.] The wild 
variety of the olive (the true wild olive); also, a shrub or 
small tree, Elxagnus angustifolia, of southern Europe and 
western Asia, with fragrant yellow flowers and an olive-like 
fruit (also called wild olive: see cut in next column). 

o-le-ate (0/lé-at), n. In chem., a salt of oleic acid. 

o-le-fi-ant (6/lé-fi-ant), a. [F. oléfiant, < L. oleum, oil, + 
facere, make.] Forming oil: as, olefiant gas (ethylene, 
which forms with chlorine an oily compound). 

o-le-fine (6/lé-fin), n. [From olefiant.] In chem., any of a 


(variable) d as d or j, 
/, primary accent; 


. 


fats). 
o-le-in (6/]é- 
i, Ge (be 


oleum, oil.] 
A fat. ob- Flowering Branch of Oleaster (Eleagnus angustifolia). 
tained i aoa a, fruit; b, section of fruit. 

colorless oily liquid, occurring abundantly in animal and 
vegetable tissue. 

o-lent (d/lent), a. [L. olens (olent-), ppr. of olere, emit a 
smell.] Odorous; scented. [Obs. or rare. ] 

oleo-. Form of L. olewm, oil, used in combination. 

o-le-o (6/1é-), n. Shortened form of oleomargarin. 

o-le-o-graph (6/lé-d-graf), n. [See oleo- and -graph.] A 
kind of chromolithograph printed in oil-colors.—o/le-o- 
graph/ic (-graf/ik), a.—o-le-og/ra-phy (-og/ra-fi), ”. 

o-le-o-mar-ga-rin, o-le-o-mar-ga-rine (6/1é-6-mar’ga-rin, 
-rén or -rin), n. [See oleo- and margarin.] Oleo-oil; also, 
a substitute for butter made from this by admixture of refined 
lard and milk, and sometimes vegetable oil and pure butter. 

o-le-om-e-ter (6-lé-om/e-tér), n. [See oleo- and -meter.] 
A hydrometer for testing the purity of an oil by means of its 
density. 

o-le-o=oil (5/1é-G-oil’), n. [See oleo.] A product obtained 
from beef-fat, consisting mainly of a mixture of olein and 
palmitin: used for making butter substitutes. 

o-le-o-res-in (6/lé-d-rez/in), mn. [See oleo-.] A natural 
mixture of an essential oil anda resin; in phar., an oil holding 
resin in solution, extracted from a substance (as ginger) by 
means of alcohol, ether, or acetone. 

ol-er-a-ceous (ol-e-ra/shius), a. [L. oleraceus, < olus (oler-), 
better holus, pot-herb.] Of the nature of a pot-herb or 
kitchen vegetable. 

ol-er-i-cul-ture (ole-ri-kul’tir), n. [L. olus (oler-), pot- 
herb (see oleraceous), + cultura, culture.] The cultivation 
of pot-herbs or other esculent plants. —ol’er-i-cul/tur-al-ly, 
adv. 

ol-fac-tion (ol-fak’shon),n. [L. olfacere (pp. olfactus), smell, 
< olere, emit a smell, + facere, make.] The act of smelling; 
the sense of smell.—ol-fac/tive, a. Olfactory.—ol-fac- 
tom/e-ter (-tom/e-tér), n. [See -meter.] An instrument 
for measuring the acuteness of the sense of smell.—ol-fac/- 
to-ry (-td-ri). I.a. Of or pertaining to the sense of smell: 
as, olfactory organs; “holding a book in close contiguity to 
her nose, as if with the hope of gaining an olfactory acquaint- 
ance with its contents”? (Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven 
Gables,” vii.). II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). An olfactory organ: 
usually in pl. 

o-lib-a-num (6-lib’a-num), m. [ML., < Gr. 

Frankincense. 

ol-i-garch (ol/i-girk), n. [Gr. ddvyaexns, < ddiyos, little, 

pl. few, + &pxew, lead, rule.] One of a small number of 

persons holding the ruling power in a state; one of the 

rulers in an oligarchy.—ol-i-gar/chic, ol-i-gar/chi-cal 
(-gir’kik, -ki-kal), a. (Gr. ddvyapxuxés.] Of, pertaining 

to, or having the form of an oligarchy. —ol-i-gar/chi-cal-ly, 

adv.—olVi-gar-chy (-ki), 7.; pl. -chves (-kiz). [Gr. ddvyar- 

xia.] A form of government in which the power is vested 

in a few; also, a state so governed; also, the ruling few 

collectively. 

oligo-. Form of Gr. éA/yos, little, small, scanty, 
in combination. 
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pl. few, used 
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F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 


, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


Oligocene 


Ol-i-go-cene (ol/i-g3-sén). [Gr. édéyos, little, + Kawés, 
new.] In geol.: I.'a. Noting or pertaining to a division 
of the Tertiary period or system interposed by certain 
authorities between the Eocene and the Miocene, and com- 
prising portions of both these divisions as usually known. 
II. n. The Oligocene division of the Tertiary. 

ol-i-go-chrome (ol/i-g5-kro6m), n. [Gr. édA/yos, little, pl. 
few, + xpaua, color.] Painted or executed in few colors, as 
decorative work. 

ol-i-go-clase (ol/i-gd-klds), n. [Gr. ddtyos, little, + «Adous, 
fracture.] A kind of feldspar containing sodium and calcium, 
occurring commonly in crystals of a white color, sometimes 
shaded with gray, green, or red. 

ol-i-go-cy-the-mi-a, ol-i-go-cy-thze-mi-a (o1/i-g6-si-thé/- 
mi-d), m. [NL., < Gr. éddjiyos, little, pl. few, + xtros, a 
hollow, + afua, blood.]* In pathol., a form of anemia in 
which there is a deficiency of red corpuscles in the blood. 

ol-i-go-phyl-lous (ol/i-gd-fil/us), a. [Gr. dd\cyopudXos: see 
oligo- and -phyllous.] In bot., having few leaves. 

ol-i-gu-ri-a (ol-i-gi/ri-d4), n. [NL., < Gr. dd{iyos, little, 

scanty, + odpov, urine.| In pathol., scantiness of urine; di- 
minished secretion of urine. Also ol/i-gu-re/sis (-gii-ré/sis). 
o-lio (6/lid), n.; pl. olios (d/lidz). [Sp. olla, pot, stew: see 
olla.| A dish of many ingredients; hence, any mixture of 
heterogeneous elements; a medley or potpourri (musical, 
literary, or the like); a miscellany; specif., the vaudeville 
portion of a minstrel or burlesque show. 

ol-i-to-ry (ol/i-td-ri), a. [L. olitorius, < olitor, kitchen- 
gardener, < olus, holus, pot-herb: cf. oleraceous.] Of, 
pertaining to, or producing pot-herbs or kitchen vegetables. 

ol-i-va-ceous (ol-i-va/shius), a. [NL. olivaceus.] Of an 
olive hue or tint. 

ol-i-va-ry (ol/i-va-ri), a. [L.olivarius.] Shaped like an olive; 
in anat., noting or pertaining to either of two oval bodies or 
prominences, one on each side of the anterior surface of the 
medulla oblongata. 

ol-ive (ol/iv). [OF. F. olwe, < L. oliva, akin to Gr. édaia, 
olive-tree, olive.]| I. ”. An evergreen tree, Olea europea, 
of Mediterranean . 
and other warm re- 
gions, cultivated 
chiefly for its fruit, 
but yielding also a 
wood valued for or- 
namental work; 
also, the fruit, a 
small oval drupe, 
esteemed as a relish 
(pickled in brine 
when either green 
or ripe), and valua- 
ble as a source of 
oil; also, any of va- 
rious related or 
similar trees; also, 
the foliage of the 
olive-tree (Olea), or 
a wreath of it, or 
an olive-branch (an Olive (Olea europza). — 1, branch with fruits; 
emblem of peace: as, 2, branch with flowers; a, a flower. i 
“T hold the olwe in my hand; my words are as full 
of peace as matter,” Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” i. 5. 226); 
also, an olive color, tint, or tinge; also, any of the gastropod 
mollusks of the family Olivide, with elongated oval shell, 
numerous in tropical seas (see olive-shell). II.a. Of the dull, 
yellowish-green color of the unripe olive (fruit); tinged with 
this color (as, an olive complexion); also, of the dull ashen or 
silvery green of the foliage of the olive (tree).—ol/ive= 
branch, n. A branch of the olive-tree (an emblem of peace); 
hence, anything offered in token of peace; also (in allusion to 
Ps. cxxviii. 3), a child (usually in pl.: as, “The lodgers . . . 
were the wife and olive branches of one Mr. Kenwigs,” 
Dickens’s “Nicholas Nickleby,” xiv.).—olive=brown’, n. 
and a. Brown with a greenish tinge. —ol/ive=green’, 
m.anda. Green with a yellowish or brownish tinge. 

o-liv-en-ite (9-liv’en-it), n. [For G. olivenerz, ‘olive ore.’] 

A mineral consisting of arsenate of copper, occurring in 
crystals and in masses, usually olive-green in color. 
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ol-ive=oil (ol/iv-oil’), m. An oil expressed from the pulp 
of olives, much used with food, in medicine, and for various 
other purposes; sweet-oil. 

Ol-i-ver (ol/i-vér), n. See Roland. 

ol-ive=shell (ol/iv-shel), ». The shell of an olive, or gastro- 
pod mollusk of the family Olividz, of an elongated oval form, 
with a fine polish and often handsomely col- x 
ored and marked; also, a mollusk of this 
family. 

ol-i-vette (ol-i-vet’), n. [F. olwwette, OF. 
olivete, also olivet, < L. olivetum, <_ olwa, 
E. olive.] A piece of ground planted with 
olive-trees; an olive-grove: as, “In France 
the olivettes suffer occasionally from frost” 
(Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XX. 86). 

ol-i-vine (ol/i-vin or -vén), n. [L. olwwa, 
olive.] Chrysolite, esp. when of a greenish 
color. 

ol-la (ol/4, Sp. dl’/ya), n. [Sp., pot, stew, < 
L. olla, pot, jar.] In Spanish-speaking 
countries, an earthen pot or jar for hold- 
ing water or for cooking, etc.; also, a dish ( 
of meat and vegetables cooked in such a 207 /#97#0). 
pot; an olio.—olla podrida (pd-dré/da). [Sp., ‘rotten 
pot.’] A favorite Spanish stew of various kinds of meat 
and vegetables; hence, any incongruous mixture or miscel- 
laneous collection. 

ol-o-gy (0l/6-ji), .; pl. -gies (-jiz). [Noun use of -ology as in 
biology, geology, etc., the first o properly belonging to the 
first element in the combination and the suffix being -logy 
(that is, bio-logy, not bi-ology): see -logy.] Any science or 
branch of knowledge. [Colloq.] 

ol-pe (ol/pé), m. [Gr. édan.] In Gr. antig., a leathern oil- 
flask, used esp. in the palestra; also, a small pitcher-like 
vessel resembling an oinochoé but 
having a more slender body. 

O-lym-pi-ad (6-lim/pi-ad), m. [Gr. 
’OdvuTtas (-ad-).] A period of four 
years reckoned from one celebration 
of the Olympic games to the next, 
by which the Greeks computed time 
from 776 B.c.; also, a celebration of 
the modern Olympic games. 

O-lym-pi-an (9-lim/pi-an). I. a. 
Pertaining to Olympia in Elis (see 
Olympic); also, pertaining to or ,, 
dwelling on Mount Olympus (see / 
Olympus), as the greater gods of 
Greece. II. m. A contender in the 
Olympic games; also, an Olympian 
deity. Olpe (in 2d sense). 

O-lym-pic (-lim/pik), a. Pertaining to Mount Olympus 
(see Olympus); Olympian; also, pertaining to Olympia, 
a plain in ancient Elis, Greece (see phrase following); per- 
taining to the Olympic games.—Olympic games, the 
greatest of the games or festivals of ancient Greece, held every 
four years in the plain of Olympia in Elis, in honor of Zeus; 
also, a modern revival of these games, consisting of interna- 
tional competitions in running, jumping, swimming, shooting, 
etc., held every four years, each time in a different country. 
—O-lym/pic, n. An Olympic game; pl., with the, the 
Olympic games. 

O-lym-pus (6-lim’pus), n. [L., < Gr. “Odvyros.] A moun- 
tain of Greece, on the borders of Thessaly and Macedonia, 
anciently fabled to be the abode of the greater Grecian gods; 
hence, heaven; the sky. 

roma. [Gr. -wya, suffix forming nouns from verbs with infini- 
tive in -dew, -odv.] A suffix of nouns denoting a morbid con- 
dition or growth (tumor), as in carcinoma, glaucoma, sarcoma. 

om-a-dhaun (om/a-dan or-rHan),n. [Ir. amadan.] A fool; 
a simpleton: as, “I’d knock your brains out if you had any, 
you omadhaun!”’ (Lover’s “Handy Andy,” iii.). [Tr.] 

o-ma-sum (6-ma/sum), n.; pl. -sa (-si). [NL., < L. 
omasum, bullock’s tripe.] The third stomach of a ruminant, 
between the reticulum and the abomasum; the manyplies. 

om-bre, om-ber (om/bér), n. [F. ombre, hombre, < Sp. 
hombre, lit. ‘man,’ < L. homo, man.] A game at cards, 
fashionable in the 17th and 18th centuries, played, usually 


Olive-shell (Oliva 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operg, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


omega 


by three persons, with forty cards, the eights, nines, and tens 
being thrown out; also, the player who undertakes to win the 
pool in this game. 

o-me-ga (9-mé’gi, 6-meg’d, or 6/me-gii), n. (LGr. & péya, 
great o.’| The last letter (Q, w, = English long O, 0) 
of the Greek alphabet; hence, the last of any series; the end. 
—alpha and omega. See under alpha. 

om-e-let (om/¢-let orom/let), n. [F. omelette, prob. ult. < L. 
lamella, thin plate: see lamella.] A dish consisting of eggs 
beaten up with milk and fried or baked: often made with 
other ingredients also, as chopped ham, or with a filling, as of 
oysters, cheese, vegetables, or jelly.—Spanish omelet. Sce 
under Spanish, a. 

o-men (6/men), n. [L. omen (omin-), omen, perhaps con- 
nected with audire, hear.] Anything perceived or happen- 
ing that is regarded as portending good or evil or giving some 
indication as to the future (as, the Roman augurs were 
charged with interpreting omens for guidance in public 
affairs; the rainbow was hailed as a good omen; ‘Scarce 
landed, the first omens I beheld Were four white steeds . . . 
‘War, war is threaten’d ...’ My father cried, ‘where 
warlike steeds are found,’ ”’ Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘“A®neid,” 
ili. 708); a prophetic sign; a prognostic; also, prophetic 
significance, or presage (as, a bird of ill omen).—o/men, v. t. 
To be an omen of; portend; also, to divine, as if from omens 
(as, “the yet unknown verdict, of which, however, all omened 
the tragical contents”: Scott’s ‘Heart of Midlothian,” xxiv.). 
—o/mened, a. Preceded by or attended with omens; con- 
taining an omen: chiefly in composition: as, ill-omened. 

o-men-tum (9-men/tum), 7.; pl. -ta (-ta). [L.] Inanat.,a 
fold or duplication of the peritoneum passing between certain 
of the viscera: as, the great omentum, or epiploén (attached 
to and hanging down from the stomach and the transverse 
colon); the lesser omentum (between the stomach and the 
liver). —o-men/tal, a. 

o-mer (6/mér), nm. [Heb. ‘6mer.] A Hebrew measure, the 
tenth part of an ephah. 

om-i-cron (om/i-kron), m. [LGr. 6 yxpdv, ‘small o.”] The 
fifteenth letter (O, 0, = English short O, 0) of the Greek 
alphabet. 

om-i-nous (om/i-nus), a. [L. ominosus, < omen, E. omen.] 
Having the significance of an omen (good or bad); affording 
anomen; prophetically indicative (of: as, “I feel a thousand 
fears Which are not ominous of right,” Byron’s “Heaven 
and Earth,” i.); now, usually, of ill omen, or portending evil 
(as, “thou ominous and fearful owl of death”: Shakspere’s 
“1 Henry VI.,” iv. 2. 15); suggestive of impending evil, 
causing forebodings, or vaguely disquieting (as, “a dull, 
ominous rumble,” Bret Harte’s “Fool of Five Forks”; ‘Why 
was my mind absorbed in thoughts ominous and dreary?” 
C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” vi.).—om/i-nous-ly, adv.— 
om/i-nous-ness, 7. 

o-mis-si-ble (5-mis‘i-bl), a. That may be omitted. 

o-mis-sion (5-mish’gn), n. [LL. omissio(n-).] The act of 
omitting, or the state of being omitted; a forbearing or 
failing to include or to do something; also, something 
omitted. 

o-mit (-mit’), v. t.; omitted, omitting. [L. omittere (pp. 
omissus), let go, neglect, omit, < ob, to, + mittere, send.] 
To let got or lay aside} (as, ‘““Tempests themselves . . . As 
having sense of beauty, do omit Their mortal natures, letting 
go safely by The divine Desdemona”’: Shakspere’s “Othello,” 
ii. 1. 71); also, to let slip, or neglect (an opportunity, means, 
etc.: see Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” iv. 3. 220); also, to 
leave out, or forbear or fail to include (as, to omit passages ofa 
text; to omit a letter from a word; to omit an ingredient in 
cookery; the card was accidentally omitted from the pack- 
age); also, to forbear or fail to mention (as, please omit 
names; “I must not omit that Sir Roger is a justice of the 
quorum,” Steele, in “Spectator,” 2); also, to forbear or fail 
to do, make, or perform (as, to omit an act, service, or greet- 
ing; to omit reference to a subject); leave undone; forbear 
or neglect (to do something: as, he omitted to state his 
reasons); refrain from sending, giving, etc. (as, to omit 
flowers; to omit gifts); refrain from using (as, to omit 
ceremony).—o-mit/tance, n. Omission. See Shakspere’s 
“As You Like It,” iii. 5. 183. [Obs. or archaic.]—o-mit/- 
ter, n. 
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om-ma-te-um (om-a-té/um), n.; pl. -tea (-té/4). [NL., < 
Gr. dupa (dupar-), eye, < ém-, see: sée optic.] In zodl., a 
compound eye, as in insects and crustaceans.—om-ma- 
te/al, a. 

om-ma-tid-i-um (om-a-tid/i-um), n.; pl. -ia (-i-d). [NL., 
dim. < Gr. éuya (dupar-), eye: see ommateum.] In zodl., 
one of the radial elements or segments which make up the 
compound eye (ommateum) of insects, crustaceans, etc.— 
om-ma-tid/i-al, a. 

om-mat-o-phore (o-mat/d-for), n. [NL. ommatophorus, 
< Gr. dupa (dupar-), eye, + -ddpos, < épew, bear.] In 
z06l., a tentacle or movable stalk bearing an eye, as in certain 
snails. —om-ma-toph-o-rous (om-a-tof/d-rus), a. 

omeni- (om/ni-). Form of L. omnis, all, used in combination, 
as in ommniactive (all-active, active everywhere), omnibe- 
nevolent, omnicompetent, omnicredulous, omniprevalent, and 
various other words, mostly of obvious meaning. 

om-ni-bus (om/ni-bus). [L., ‘for all,’ dat. pl. of omnis, all.] 
I. a. Pertaining to or covering numerous distinct objects or 
items at once: as, an omnibus bill or resolution. IL. n.; pl. 
-buses (-bus-ez). A long-bodied, four-wheeled public vehicle 
with seats inside and sometimes also on the roof, used for 
carrying passengers, usually between fixed stations, orig. 
having the seats extending lengthwise along the sides and the 
entrance at the rear, but now often otherwise arranged; a 
bus; also, a large box in a theater or the like, to hold a 
number of persons (also called omnibus-bor); also, a waiter’s 
assistant in a hotel or restaurant. 

om-ni-fa-ri-ous (om-ni-fa/ri-us), a. [L. omnifarius: see 
omni- and -farious.] Of all forms, varieties, or kinds.— 
om-ni-fa/ri-ous-ness, 7. 

omenif-ic (om-nif/ik), a. [L. omnis, all, + -ficus, < facere, 
make.] Creating all things: as, “Silence, ye troubled waves, 
and thou deep, peace, Said then the omnific Word” (Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” vii. 217). 

om-ni-form (om/ni-férm), a. [L. omniformis, < omnis, all, 
+ forma, form.) Of all forms or shapes; taking any or 
every form or shape: as, the omniform sea.—om-ni-for’= 
mi-ty (-fér/mi-ti), n. 

om-nig-e-nous (om-nij/e-nus), a. [L. omnigenus, < omnis, 
all, + genus, kind.] Of all kinds: as, “a vast and omnig- 
enous mass of information” (J. H. Newman’s “Idea of a 
University,” ii. 7). 

om-nip-o-tence (om-nip/d-tens), m. The quality of being 
omnipotent; almighty or unlimited power; esp., infinite 
power as an attribute of deity; hence (cane God. 

om-nip-o-tent (om-nip’6-tent). [L. omnipotens (-ent-), 
< omnis, all, + potens, E. potent.| 1. a. Almighty, or 
infinite in power, as God or a deity, or attributes of deity (as, 
“The Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” Rev. xix. 6; the 
omnipotent will of God); hence, in general, having absolute 
power, or unlimited or very great authority or influence (as, 
“The Senate was . . . made omnipotent and irresponsible”’: 
Froude’s “Czsar,’”’ viii.); sometimes, capable of anything, 
arrant, or utter (humorous: as, “The most omnipotent villain 
that ever cried ‘Stand’ to a true man,” Shakspere’s “1 Henry 
IV.,” i. 2. 121). IL. n. An omnipotent being; esp. [cap.], 
with the, the Almighty, or God (as, “Boasting I could subdue 
The Omnipotent”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iv. 86).— 
om-nip/o-tent-ly, adv. : 

om-ni-pres-ent (om-ni-prez/ent), a. [ML. omniprzsens 
(-ent-), < L. omnis, all, + presens, E. present!.] Present 
everywhere at the same time (as, “the omnipresent God”: 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xix.); also, present or found 
everywhere (as, “the omnipresent Times newspaper”: King- 
lake’s “Eothen,” xviii.).—om-ni-pres/ence, n.—om-ni- 
pres’ent-ly, adv. ; : 

om-nis-cience (om-nish’ens), n.. The quality of being 
omniscient; infinite or very extensive knowledge; hence 
[cap.], God (as, “the eye of Ommiscience, pursuing the 
guilty sinner”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xl.). / 

om-nis-cient (om-nish’ent). [L. omnis, all, + | sciens 
(scient-), ppr. of scire, know.] I.a. Knowing all things, or 
having infinite knowledge (as, “What can ’scape the eye Of 
God all-seeing, or deceive his heart Omniscient?” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,’’ x. 7); sometimes, having very extensive 
knowledge. II. 7. An omniscient being; esp. {cap.], with 
the, God.—omenis/cient-ly, adv. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


omnitude 
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om-ni-tude (om/ni-tid), n. [L. omnis, all: see-tude.] The|on-a-ger (on/a-jér), n. [L. onager, onagrus, < Gr. 8vaypos, 


state or fact of being or comprising all; universality. 
om-ni-um=gath-er-um (om/ni-um-gafH’e-rum), 7. [L. 
omnium, ‘of all,’ + gatherum, a formation simulating Latin, 
< E. gather.) A miscellaneous collection; a confused mix- 
ture or medley. [Colloq.] : : 
om-ni-vore (om/ni-vér), m. An omnivorous animal. ¢ 
om-niv-o-rous (om-niv/6-rus), a. [L. omnivorus, < omnis, 
all, + vorare, devour.] Devouring or eating everything; 
of animals, eating all kinds of food indiscriminately; fees 
devouring or taking in everything, as with the mind; often, 
reading everything, or books, etc., of all sorts (as, Miss 
Mehitable . . . was an omnivorous reader”: Mrs. Stowe S 
“Oldtown Folks,” vi.). —om-niv/o-rous-ly, adv.—om-niv/o- 
rous-ness, 7”. 
o-mo-pha-gi-a (6-m6-fa/ji-d), n. [LL., < Gr. duogayia, < 
duos, raw, + dayeiv, eat.]| The eating of raw flesh or raw 
food.—o-mo-phag’ic (-faj’ik), o-moph-a-gous (3-mof/a- 
us), a. 
eelats (6/m6-plat), n. [F. omoplate, < Gr. ayorharn, 
< gos, shoulder, + zddrn, flat surface.] The shoulder- 
blade or scapula. 
om-pha-los (om/fa-los), n. [LL., <_ Gr.  dudadds: see 
navel.| The navel; fig., the central point; in Gr. antig., a 
rounded or conical : 
stone in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, re- 
puted to mark the 
center of the earth.— 
om-phal’ic(-fal’ik), a. 


on (on), prep. [AS. 
on, an, on, in, to, = 
D. aan = G. an = 
Icel. @ = Goth. ana; 


akin to Gr. dvd, up, 
upon: see ana-.] A 
particle expressing 
primarily (1) position 
above and in contact 
with a supporting sur- 
face: as, on the table; 
and hence (2) imme- 
diate proximity: as, 
Bingen on the Rhine; 
to border on absurdity; The Delphic Apollo, seated on the Omphalos 
(3) situation, place, eet with Fillets. (From a Greek 
SiGe BS, A Neme ap Tr 

the face; on the map; ona jury; (4) support, suspension, 
dependence, or reliance: as, on wheels or on foot; hanging 
on a nail; to live on one’s family; on my honor; (5) state, 
condition, course, process, etc.: as, on fire; on the march; 
on strike; (6) ground or basis: as, on this account; on 
purpose; a duty on silk; profit on sales; (7) risk or liability; 
as, on pain of death; (8) time or occasion: as, on Sunday; 
on our arrival; (9) direction or end of motion: as, to go on 
one’s way; to march on the capital; (10) encounter: as, to 
happen on a person or thing; (11) object or end of action, 
thought, desire, etc.: as, to gaze on a scene; to seize on an 
excuse; bent on mischief; to tell on one; (12) subject, refer- 
ence, or respect: as, a poem on spring; views on public 
matters.—on side, on one’s own or the proper side, as of the 
ball, etc., in football, hockey, etc.; not off side: also used, 
with a hyphen, as an adjective. Cf. off side, under off, prep. 
—on, adv. Ona thing, place, or person (as, put the coffee 
on; put coal on); on one’s self or itself (as, to put one’s coat 
on; to take on polish or color); fast to a thing, as for support 
(as, to catch or hold on); also, toward a place, point, or 
object (as, to look on; broadside on); also, forward, onward, 
or along, as in any course or process (as, come on; to get on 
in the world; further on); with continuous procedure (as, 
to work on); also, into or in active operation or performance 
(as, turn on the gas; war is on; the watchman is on from 6 
to 6).—to be on to, to be fully aware of or alive to (an 
attempt, scheme, situation, etc.); be aware of the activities, 
plans, or purposes of (a person, etc.). [Slang.J—on. I. a. 
Situated nearer; near; in cricket, noting that side of the 
wicket, or of the field, on which the batsman stands. Il. n. 
The state or fact of being on; in cricket, the on side. 


<Q OVOSHEASS mt 
aypos, field. ] A 
wild ass, Hquwus 
onager (or hemip- 
pus), of south- 
western Asia; also, 
an ancient and 
medieval engine of 
war for throwing 
stones. 

on-a-gra-ceous(on- 
a-gra/shius), a. 
[NL. Onagra, the 
typical genus, < 
Gr. évaypa, kind 
of plant.] Belong- 
ing to the Ona- 
gracez, or evening 
primrose family of plants. 

o-nan-ism (6/nan-izm), m. [From Onan, son of Judah: 
see Gen. xxxviii. 9.] Sexual self-abuse; masturbation.— 
o/nan-ist, 7. ; owt 

once (wuns), adv. [ME. ones, anes, adv. (orig. genitive), < 
on, an, E. one.] A single time (as, once a day; “God 
speaketh once, yea twice,” Job, xxxili. 14; “A man can die 
but once,’’ Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” iii. 2. 251); also, even 
a single time, at any time, or ever (as, once seen, never for- 
gotten; if the facts once become known; “Who may stand 
in thy sight when once thou art angry?” Ps. Ixxvi. 7); also, 
at one time in the past, or formerly (as, a once powerful na- 
tion; “This world was once a fluid haze of light,” Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” ii. 101); also, at some future time (as, “meditat- 
ing that she must die once,’ Shakspere’s ‘‘Julius Cesar,” 
iv. 3. 191: now rare).—once and again, more than once; 
repeatedly; now and again: as, “That good woman would 
open the door once and again in the morning, and put her 
head through” (Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” viii.).— 
once for all, once, for all time; once, finally and decisively: 
as, to settle a matter once for all; to refuse, once for all.— 
once in a while, now and then; occasionally: as, we see 
him once in a while.—once or twice, a few times: as, ‘‘So 
the merchants . . . lodged without Jerusalem once or twice” 
(Neh. xiii. 20).—once over, a single time over, or over once 
(as, to look a thing once over); hence, substantively, the 
action of looking over something once, or a single or brief 
glance of inspection (slang: as, to give a thing the, or a, 
once over).—once upon, or on, a time, once, in a former 
time or long ago: a favorite beginning of a legendary tale, 
children’s story, or the like: as, “Once on a time (so runs the 
fable) A country mouse . . . Received a town mouse at his 
board” (Pope’s ‘‘Imitations of Horace,” Satires, ii. 6. 157).— 
once, conj. [For if once or when once: see once, adv.| If 
or when at any time; if ever; whenever: as, once suspicion 
arises, nothing can be done; once you reach the river, the 
way is plain.—once, mn. One time, as of doing or occurring; 
a single occasion: as, only this once; once is enough.—all at 
once, all or wholly at one time (rather than gradually); 
suddenly: as, the end came all at once; all at once a light 
shone out.—at once, at one or 
the same time (as, do not all 
speak at once; at once a soldier 
and a poet); also, immediately, 
or without delay (as, come at 
once).—for once, for one time; 
on one occasion, at least or at 
any rate: as, try it for once. 
—once,a. That once was; for- 
mer: as, a once friend. 

on-cid-i-um (on-sid/i-um), n. f 
[NL., dim. < Gr. 8y«xos, barb f 
of an arrow; from the shape of 
the labellum.] Any of the trop- 
ical American epiphytic orchids } 
constituting the genus Onci- 
dium, some species of which, 
as O. papilio, have flowers 
resembling butterflies. 


Oncidium (0. papilio). 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
Glect, agony, int}, inite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; tu, then; y, you; 
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oncology 


on-col-o-gy (ong-kol/-ji), 7. [Gr. 8yxos, bulk, mass: see 
-logy.] The part of medical science that treats of tumors. — 
on-co-log-i-cal (ong-k9-loj/i-kal), a. 
on-com-ing (on/kum/ing), n. The coming on or approach- 
ing of something; approach: as, the oncoming of winter; 
the oncoming of numbness” (George Eliot’s “Middle. 
march, Xx.).. —on/com/ing, a. Coming on; approaching. 
on dit (6n dé). [F.] ‘One says’; they say; hence, sub- 
_ stantively, a report; an item of gossip. 
on-do-graph (on’d9-graf), n. [F. onde (< L. unda), wave, 
a Gr. yeadew, write.| In elect., an instrument for recording 
oscillatory variations, as in alternating currents. 
on-dom-e-ter (on-dom/e-tér), n. [F. onde (< L. unda), 
wave, -+ Gr. érpov, measure.] In elect., an instrument for 
measuring Hertzian waves. 
one (wun), a. [ME. one, on, an, < AS. an = D. een = G. 
ein = Icel. einn = Goth. ains, one; akin to L. unus, one, 
Gr. olvm, ace on dice: cf. an!.] Being a single unit or 
individual (rather than two or more: as, one apple; one cent; 
one piece, one half, or one third; one man against many); 
a single; also, being a person, thing, or individual instance 
of a number or kind indicated (as, one member of the party; 
one end of a plank; not to know one color from another); 
also, a certain (often used in naming a person otherwise 
unknown or undescribed: as, one John Smith was chosen as 
leader; “one Miss Willis, who had been her intimate com- 
panion at the boarding-school,” Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” Oct. 26); a particular (day, night, time, etc., in 
the past: as, I saw him ome evening last week; “Thus it 
chanced one morn,” Tennyson’s “Guinevere,” 21); some 
(day, etc., in the future: as, “You will see both of them on the 
canvas one day,” Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” xxxv.); also, 
single through union or combination (as, “They two shall be 
one flesh,” Eph. v. 31; “All the people answered with one 
voice,” Ex. xxiv. 3); single through agreement or harmony 
(as, all were of one mind or opinion; to assent with one 
accord); of a single kind, nature, or character, or the same 
(as, graphite and the diamond are chemically one substance; 
“Lo, all our pomp of yesterday Is one with Nineveh and 
Tyre!” Kipling’s ‘“Recessional”).—all one (used predica- 
tively), all the same, as in character, meaning, consequence, 
etc.: as, art, science, and literature are all one to him; these 
statements were all one to us; now or later, it is all one as 
far as we are concerned.—one, n. The first and lowest 
whole number, or a symbol, as 1 or i, representing it; unity; 
a unit; a single person or thing (as, to come one at a time, or 
by ones and twos; there is only one left).—at one, in a state 
of unity, agreement, or accord: as, hearts at one; we are at 
one on that point; ‘He shewed himself unto them as they 
strove, and would have set them at one again” (Acts, vii. 26). 
Cf. atone.—number one. See under number, n.—one 
and all, every one, individually and collectively.—one by 
one, one after another; singly and in succession: as, to file 
one by one past a point; ‘‘He together calls, Or several one 
by one, the regent powers” (Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” v. 
697).—to make one, to form or be one of a number, assem- 
bly, or party, as on some occasion: as, “I made one upon 
that winter’s journey of which so many tales have gone 
abroad” (Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” i.).—one, 
pron. A person or thing of a number or kind indicated or 
understood (as, one of the poets or the poems; one of the best 
reasons given; such a one as you describe; this one; each 
one); often (to avoid repetition), a person or thing of the 
kind just mentioned (as, “The only way to have a friend is to 
be one,” Emerson’s “Essays,” Friendship; the portraits are 
fine ones); in certain pronominal combinations, a person 
(unless definitely specified otherwise: as, any one; every 
one; no one; some one); with a defining clause or other 
qualifying words, a person or a personified being or agency 
(as, consult one who knows; one experienced in the law; 
one of ripe judgment; the evil one; “I have commanded my 
sanctified ones, I have also called my mighty ones, Tsa. 
xiii. 3); also, a certain person or being (archaic: as, Hence 
I go, and one will crown me king Far in the spiritual city, 
Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,” 482); also, some person indefi- 
nitely, or some one (archaic: as, “Oh that one would give 
me drink of the water of the well of Beth-lehem!”’ 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 15); also, a person indefinitely, or any one of us all (as, 
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to give one a thrashing; “a good cause as one would desire,” 
Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” iii. 4. 5; “Familiar to one 
from the days of early childhood are the forms of the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids,” Kinglake’s “Eothen,” xix.); often, a person 
of the speaker’s kind, or such as the speaker himself (as, 
one cannot do a thing like that; one does not like to press 
one’s own claims at such a time). —one another, a collocation 
of one, orig. in the nominative, with another, in an oblique 
case (as, they struck one another, that is, they struck, 
one striking another), later taken, in oblique cases, as 
a compound reciprocal pronoun (as, they struck at one 
another; to be in one another’s way). See each other, under 
each, pron.—one of these days, some day or some time 
before long: as, you will hear from me one of these days.— 
one’s self, a person’s self, rather than another (as, to give a 
few facts about one’s self): often used for emphasis (as, one 
must do it one’s self) or reflexively (as, one hurts one’s self 
by such methods). Cf. oneself. 

-one. [Gr. -wyy, in fem. patronymics.] A noun suffix used 
in the names of chemical derivatives, esp. ketones. 

one=eyed (wun/id),a. Having but one eye; also, having but 
one eye capable of seeing. 

one-fold (wun/fdld), a. 
simple. 

one=hand-ed (wun/han’ded), a. Having but one hand; 
also, having but one hand capable of use; also, used or per- 
formed with one hand. 

one=horse (wun/hérs), a. Drawn or worked by a single 
horse (as, “‘a little one-horse sleigh”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” xxxvii.); using or having only a single horse (as, a 
one-horse farmer); hence, limited in scope, capacity, or im- 
portance, minor, or petty (colloq.: as, a one-horse concern; 
a one-horse town; “some one-horse junction near the Dutch 
frontier that I can’t even learn the name of,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Britling,” ii. 1. § 14). 

o-nei-ro-crit-ic (9-ni-rd-krit/ik), m. [Gr. éveupoxpirexéds, 
pertaining to the interpretation of dreams, < dvecpoxplrns, 
interpreter of dreams, < évewpos, dream, + xplvew, dis- 
tinguish, judge.] An interpreter of dreams; also, oneiro- 
criticism. —o-nei-ro-crit/i-cal, a. Pertaining to or prac- 
tising the interpretation of dreams.—o-nei-ro-crit/i-cism 
(-sizm), nm. The art of interpreting dreams. Also o-nei- 
ro-crit/ics. 

o-nei-ro-man-cy (9-ni/rd-man-si), m. [Gr. gvecpos, dream, 
+ parvreia, divination.] Divination through dreams.— 
o-nei/ro-man-cer, 7. 

one=legged (wun/legd or -leg”ed), a. Having but one leg; 
fig., having but half of what is proper; one-sided. 

one-ness (wun/nes), m. The quality of being one; single- 
ness; unity; sameness. 

on-er (wun/ér), m. [From one.] A person or thing of a 
unique or remarkable kind (slang); often, a person expert 
at or much addicted to something (slang: as, “Miss Sally’s 
such a one-er for that,” Dickens’s ‘Old Curiosity Shop,” 
lviii.); also, something denoted by or in some way connected 
with the number one (colloq.). 

on-er-ous (on/e-rus), a. [OF. onereus (F. onéreux), < L. 
onerosus, < onus (oner-), load: cf. onus.] Burdensome, 
oppressive, or troublesome (as, onerous duties or responsi- 
bilities); specif., in law, of the nature of or imposing a legal 
burden or obligation.—on/er-ous-ly, adv.—on/er-ous- 
ness, 7. 

one-self (wun-self’), pron. A contracted form of one’s self 
(see under one, pron.), common in recent use. 

one=sid-ed (wun/si/ded), a. Having but one side, or but 
one developed or finished side; having one side larger or more 
developed than the other; having the parts all on one side, 
as an inflorescence; turned or leaning to one side; also, 
existing or occurring on one side only; also, in fig. use, con- 
cerned with or considering but one side of a matter or ques- 
tion; partial, unjust, or unfair (as, a one-sided judgment); 
in law, unilateral, as a contract.—one/=sid/ed-ly, adv.— 
one/=sid/ed-ness, 7. 

one=step (wun/step), 7. 
couples to rag-time. : 

one=time (wun/tim), a. Having been (as specified) at one 
time; former; quondam: as, the one-time possessor of a 
large fortune; his one-time partner. 


Consisting of but one; single; 


A kind of round dance, danced by 


Fee EEE 


(variable) g as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, 


F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


onfall 


on-fall (on/fal), n. An onset; an attack: as, “I was all 
strung up to meet and to resist an onfall’” (Stevenson’s 
“David Balfour,” x.). 

on-flow (on/flo), n. An onward flow. ; 

on-ion (un’yon), . [OF. F. oignon, < L. wnio(n-), large 
pearl, onion: see union.] A widely cultivated liliaceous 
plant, Alliwm cepa, having an edible succulent bulb of 
pungent taste and smell; also, the bulb; also, any of certain 
similar plants, as A. fistulosum (‘Welsh onion,’ or cibol).— 
on/ion=fly, n. A dipterous insect whose larva feeds under- 
ground on the onion; esp., Phorbia (or Anthomyia) ceparum 
cf Europe, q , 
nowwidely 
distrib- 
uted inthe 
U.S., and 
a serious 
Peis — 
on/ion= 
mag’ got, 
Dis IP lane 
larva ofan 
onion-fly. 
—on/ion= 
skin, n. 
A thin, 
translu- 
cent, glossy kind of paper.—on/ion-y, a. 
ing the taste or smell of onions. 

on-look-er (on/luk/ér), m. One who looks on; a spectator. 

on-ly (dn/li), a. [AS. Gnlic, &nlic, < Gn, E.one.] Being the 
single one or the relatively few of the kind, or sole (as, an 
only son; the only children in the colony; the only time we 
met; the only one or ones found); being one or ones of which 
there are no more; also, solitary or lonely (now prov. Eng.); 
also, single in superiority or distinction (as, “He is the only 
man of Italy, Always excepted my dear Claudio”: Shak- 
spere’s “Much Ado about Nothing,” iii. 1. 92); also, singular, 
extraordinary, or odd (prov. Eng.).—on/ly. I. adv. With- 
out others or anything further, alone, solely, or exclusively 
(as, he only, or only he, remained; not from friendship only; 
not only these but many others; the property of this com- 
pany only); also, no more than, merely, but, or just (as, he 
is only, or only just, alive; if you would only consent; he 
only thought he saw her; only last night); also, singly, or 
as the only one (as, “the only begotten Son of God’: John, 
iii. 18); also, above all others}, or preéminentlyf. II. conj. 
But (introducing a single restriction, restraining circum- 
stance, or the like: as, “Pharaoh said, I will let you go... 
only ye shall not go very far away,” Ex. vill. 28; I would 
have gone, only you objected); except that; sometimes, but 
or except (for: as, only for him you would not be here: now 
colloq.). IIL. prep. But; except: as, there are none only 
this. [Prov. or colloq.] 

on-o-mas-tic (on-d-mas/tik), a. [Gr. évouacrixés, per- 
taining to naming, < dvoudtew, to name, < dvoua, name. | 
Of, pertaining to, or connected with a name or names, or the 
naming of something; consisting of names; in law, noting 
the signature of an instrument the body of which is in the 
handwriting of another person. 

on-o-mas-ti-con (on-d-mas/ti-kon), n. [Gr. dvouacrixdy, 
prop. neut. of dvowacrixéds: see onomastic.] A vocabulary 
of names, now of proper names, esp. of persons, arranged in 
alphabetical or other regular order. 

on-o-mat-o-pee-ia (on-d-mat-d-pé/id), nm. [LL < Gr. 
dvouatoroua, < bdvoua (dvouar-), name, -+ movetv, make. | 
The formation of a name or word by imitating sound asso- 
ciated with the thing designated (as, the words ‘buzz,’ 
‘hum,’ ‘cuckoo,’ and ‘whippoorwill’ are due to onomatopwia) ; 
the imitative principle in word-formation; also, a word so 
formed; in rhet., the use of imitative and naturally suggestive 
words for rhetorical effect. Also on-o-mat/o-po-é/sis 
(-po-e’sis).—on-o-mat-o-pe/ic (-pé/ik), on-o-mat/o-po- 
et/ic (-po-et/ik), a. Pertaining to or characterized by 
onomatopceia; imitative in sound; echoic.—on-o-mat/o- 
po-et/i-cal-ly, adv. 

on-rush (on/rush), n. A rush onward: as, “the tremendous 
onrush and check of the German attack in the west that 


(Cross shows natural size.) — 


Ouion-fly (Phorbia ceparum), 
a, larva, natural size; b, larva, enlarged. 


Onion-like; hav- 
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opened the great war” (H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,”’ ii. 
1. § 12).—on/rush/ing, a. 

on-set (on/set), n. A setting or rushing upon; an assault or 
attack (as, “A violent onset was made upon the gate by the 
whole Spanish force”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 6); 
also, a beginning or start (as, “There is surely no greater 
wisdom than well to time the beginnings and onsets of 
things”: Bacon’s “Essays,” Of Delays).—on/set/ter, n.— 
on/set’ting, a. 

on=side (on/sid’), a. See on side, under on, prep. 

on-slaught (on/slat), n. [Cf. D. aanslag, stroke, attempt, 
MLG. anslach, attack, onslaught.] An onset, assault, or 
attack, esp. a vigorous or furious one. 

on-sweep (on/swép), n. Asweeping onward; onward sweep: 
as, “the onsweep of our van” (Kipling’s “General Joubert’’). 

on-to (on’td), prep. [A combination of on and to (after the 
analogy of into) sometimes used in the sense defined as 
expressing more than is conveyed by the words on to sepa- 
rately. The combination onto is more common in spoken 
(colloquial) than in literary use, being avoided by most 
writers, and is condemned as objectionable in any case where 
the separate words equally well convey the meaning in- 
tended.] Toa place or position on; upon; on: as, to throw 
a ball onto the roof; to get onto a horse; a boat driven onto 
the rocks; ‘I wormed your address from him and threw 
myself onto the boat rejoicing” (L. Merrick’s “Conrad in 

Quest of His Youth,” x.). See etym. 

onto-. Form of Gr. gv (6vr-), being, used in combination. — 
on-to-gen-e-sis (on-td-jen/e-sis), nm. Ontogeny.—on/to- 
ge-net/ic (-jé-net/ik), a.—on-tog/e-ny (-toj/e-ni), n. 
[+ -geny.] In biol., the development or evolution of an 
individual organism. Cf. phylogeny.—on-to-gen/ic (-jen/- 
ik), a.—on-tog/e-nist, 7.—on-tol/o-gy (-tol/d-ji), n. 
[+ -logy.] The science of being; the branch of meta- 
physics that investigates the nature of being and of the 
essence of things. —on-to-log/i-cal (-loj/i-kal), a.—on-tol/o- 
gist, n. 

o-nus (6/nus), n. [L., load, burden: cf. onerous and ez- 
onerate.| A burden; a responsibility: as, “to guard 
against any mischance, of which the onus may fall upon 
myself”? (Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” liv.); “The onus of 
proving that it was not right lay with those who disputed 
its being so” (S. Butler’s ‘“Way of All Flesh,”’ xxxi.). 

on-ward (on/wadrd). I. adv. Toward a point ahead or in 
front; forward, as in space or time; also, at a position or 
point in advance (as, “My grief lies onward and my joy 
bebind”’: Shakspere’s “Sonnets,” 1.). II. a. Directed or 
moving onward or forward; forward; also, situated in 
advance (rare); also, advanced, or being in a condition of 
advancement (rare).—on/wards, adv. Onward. 

on-y-cha (on/i-kd), m. [LL., < Gr. dvvxa, acc. of dvvé, kind 
of aromatic substance (see def.), orig. nail, claw: see onyz.] 
An ingredient of the incense used in the Mosaic ritual: 
supposed to be the operculum of a marine gastropod. See 
Ex. xxx, 34, 

-onym. Noun termination from Gr. gvvya, name, as in 
allonym, antonym, cryptonym, toponym. 

on-yx (on/iks), n. [L., < Gr. dvvé, nail, claw, veined gem, 
thickening in the cornea; akin to L. wnguis, nail, claw.] 
A variety of quartz consisting of layers or bands which 
differ in color, used for orna- 
mental purposes; also, in 
pathol., a collection of pus in 
the cornea, resembling a 
finger-nail. 

o6-. Form of Gr. dv, egg, 
used in combination. —o-6- { 
blast (6/d-blast), nm. [+ 
-blast.] In biol., a primitive 
or formative ovum not yet ar 
developed into a true ovum. — 
o/6-cyte (-sit), ». [+ -cyte.] 
In biol., an ovum in the stage which precedes maturation. 

oo-dle (6/dl), n. [Prov. (Ir.) form of huddle.] A heap; a 
large quantity: usually in pl.: as, “You haven’t got much 
plumbago . . . but you’ve got dead oodles of silica”? (G. W. 
Cable’s ‘‘John March, Southerner,” xxiv.); oodles of money. 
(Slang. ] 


See sl EEE eee 
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oof (if), no [Said to be for earlier ooftish, Yiddish for G. 
auf tische, ‘on (the) table’ (as ‘cash down’).] Cash; money. 
{Slang, Eng.]—oof’=bird, n. The (imaginary) bird that 
produces oof; hence, a person from whom money may be 
eo [Slang, Eng.]—oof’y, a. Rich; wealthy. [Slang, 
0-6g-a-mous (5-og/a-mus), a. [See o6- and -gamous.| In 
biol., heterogamous. —o-6g/a-my, n. 

0-6-gen-e-sis (5-d-jen/e-sis), n. [See 06- and genesis.] In 
biol., the genesis or origin and development of the ovum. 
Also 0-6g-e-ny (6-0j/e-ni).—o/6-ge-net/ic (-jé-net/ik), a. 

0-0-go-ni-um (6-9-g6/ni-um), n.; pl. -nia (-ni-d). [NL., < 
Gr. @dv, egg, + =gonium as in archegonium.] In bot., the 
female reproductive organ in certain thallophytic plants, 
usually a more or less spherical sac containing one or more 
odspheres;_ in biol., one of the primitive germ-cells which 
a division and give rise to the odcytes. —0-6-g0/ni- 
al, a. 

oo-la-kan, oo-la-chan (é/la-kan), n. [Native name.] The 
candle-fish, Thaleichthys pacificus, of the northwestern coast 
of America. 

o-6-lite (0/5-lit), n. [F. oolithe, < Gr. $v, egg, + débos, 
stone.] A rock (usually limestone) composed of rounded 
concretions resembling the roe of a fish; [cap.] in geol., the 
later division of the European Jurassic, which contains 
such limestone. —0-6-lit/ic (-lit/ik), a. 

0-6l-o-gy (6-ol’3-ji), m. [See o6- and -logy.] The part of 
ornithology that treats of birds’ eggs. —0o-6-log-i-cal (6-6- 
loj/i-kal), a.—o-61/o-gist, n. 

oo-long (6/long), n. [Chinese wu, black, + lung, dragon.] 
A variety of black tea. 
oom (6m), n. [D.] In Dutch use, uncle: often prefixed, 
affectionately or familiarly, to the name of an elderly man 
(as, Oom Paul, popular name of Stephanus Johannes Paulus 
Kruger, 1825-1904, president of the South African Republic). 
0o-mi-ak (6’mi-ak), n. See wmiak. 
o-6-phore (6/6-for), n. [Gr. @oddpos, bearing eggs, < ddr, 
egg, + dépew, bear.] In bot., that stage or form in certain 
plants, as ferns, mosses, etc., which, in the alternation of 
generations, bears sexual organs. —o-6-phor‘ic (-for/ik), a. 

0-6-pho-rec-to-my (6/6-f9-rek/td-mi), m. [NL. oophoron, 
ovary, + Gr. é, out of, + -rouia, E. -tomy.] In surg., 
excision of an ovary.—o”6-pho-rec’to-mist, 7. 

0-6-pho-ri-tis (6/d-f5-11/tis), n. [NL., < oophoron, ovary, 
< Gr. godpédpor, neut. of doddpos, bearing eggs: see odphore. | 
In pathol., inflammation of an ovary; ovaritis. 

o-6-phyte (6/6-fit), n. [See od- and -phyte.] Same as 
odphore.—o-6-phyt/ic (-fit’ik), a. 

0o-ri-al (6/ri-al), m. [Native name.] A wild sheep, Ovis 
cycloceros, of Asia. 

oo-rie, ou-rie (6/ri), a. [Cf. Icel. adrigr, wet, < Gr, drizzling 
rain.] Coldor chill; chilly or shivering; weakly or drooping; 
dreary or dismal; dull or dingy. [Sc.] 

0-6-sperm (6/6-spéerm), n. [Gr. ddr, egg, + o7épua, seed. ] 
In zoél., a fertilized ovum; in bot., an odspore. 

0-6-sphere (6/6-sfér), n. [See od- and sphere.] In bot., a 
female reproductive cell which after fertilization develops 
into an odspore. 

0-6-spore (6/9-spor), m. [See od- and spore.] In bot., the 
cell or spore resulting from the fertilization of an odsphere, 
which possesses the power of germination and growth after 
a period of rest.—o-6-spor/ic (-spor/ik), o-6s-po-rous 
(G-os/pd-rus), a. 

0-6-the-ca (6-9-thé/kd), n.; pl. -cx (-sé). [NL., < Gr. ody, 
egg, + Oyxn, case.] In zodl., a case or capsule containing 
eggs, as that of certain gastropods and insects. —o-6-the/- 
cal, a. & - 

ooze (6z),. [In part < AS. wos, juice, moisture, in part < 
AS. wase, mud, with confusion between the derivatives of the 
two forms.] Juice}; specif., an infusion of oak-bark, sumac, 
etc., used in tanning; also, soft mud, or slime; a marsh or 
bog; specif., a calcareous mud (chiefly the shells of small 
organisms) covering parts of the ocean-bottom; also, the 
act of oozing; exudation; gentle flow; also, that which oozes; 
an oozing stream.—ooze, v.; oozed, oozing. I. intr. Of 
moisture, etc., to percolate or exude, as through pores or small 
openings (as, “The mineral waters . . . ooze forth from the 
crevices of a rock”: H. Melville’s ““Typee,”’ xx.); hence, of 
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air, etc., to pass slowly or gradually as if through pores or 
small openings (as, ‘‘She ascribed these sounds to the wind 
oozing through the rat holes of the old mansion”’: Irving’s 
“Tales of a Traveler,” i. 4); fig., of information, courage, 
etc., to leak or pass (out, etc.) slowly or imperceptibly (as, 
“Something of this nature oozed out when he was last in 
Durrisdeer,” Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” viii.; 
“T own my courage ‘oozed out’ a little at this sight,’ Maria 
Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” iv.); also, of a substance, to exude 
moisture, etc. IL. tr. To make by oozing (as, “a scarcely 
perceptible creek, oozing its way through a. wilderness of 
reeds and slime”: Poe’s “Gold-Bug’’); also, to exude 
(moisture, etc.).—ooze/=leath’er, n. Leather prepared 
from calfskin or other skin so as to have a soft, velvety finish 
on the flesh side.—ooz/y, a. Containing ooze or mud (as, 
an oozy pool); composed of or resembling ooze, soft mud, or 
slime (as, ‘a low oozy meadow,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” 
ii.; “the shore on that side being a soft oozy sand,” Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 17); also, exuding moisture; damp 
with moisture.—ooz/i-ly, adv.—ooz’i-ness, n. 

o-pa-ci-ty (G-pas/i-ti), m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [F. opacité, < L. 
opacitas, < opacus, E. opaque.| The state of being opaque; 
darkness; imperviousness to light; imperviousness to sound, 
etc.; obscurity of meaning; denseness or stupidity; also, 
something opaque; an opaque object, part, or spot. 

o-pa-cous (6-pa’kus), a. Same as opaque. [Archaic.] 

o-pah (6/pa),n. [W.Afr.] A large, brilliantly colored deep- 
sea fish, Lampris oy 

luna. 

o-pal (6/pal). [L. 
opalus, < Gr. 
émadXtos, Opal: 
cf. Skt. upala, 
Stoner ds We 
mineral, an 
amorphous form 
of silica, found 
in many varie- 
ties and colors 
(often a milky 
white), certain of 
which have a pe- 
culiar iridescence 
and are valued 
as gems. See 
cacholong, gey- 
serite, girasol (fire- 
opal), hyalite, hydrophane, wood-opal. II. a. Pertaining to or 
resembling the opal; opalescent: as, an opal appearance; 
“the opal murmuring sea” (Jean Ingelow’s “Honours,” i.). 
—o-pal-esce (d-pa-les’), v. 2.; -esced, -escing. [See -esce.] 
To exhibit a play of colors like that of the opal.—o-pal-es- 
cent (6-pa-les’ent), a. Exhibiting a play of colors like that 
of the opal; having a milky iridescence.—o-pal-es/cence, n. 
—o-pal-esque (6-pa-lesk’), a. [See -esque.] Opal-like; 
opalescent.—o/pal-ine (-in), a. Of or like opal; opalescent. 
—o/pal-ize, v. t.; -ized, -izing. To convert into opal; 
render opaline or opalescent. 

o-paque (6-pak’/). [= F. opaque, < L. opacus, shady, 
darkened.] I. a. Being in shadowf; not illuminatedy; 
also, not shining or bright; dark; dull; also, impermeable to 
light, or not transparent (as, “It was so dark that . .. he 
could scarcely distinguish the transparent window from the 
opaque walls of his chamber,” Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” 
ii.; ““The water is so charged with mud and sand that it is per- 
fectly opaque,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” i.); sometimes, 
impenetrable to sight; also, not transmitting or conducting 
sound, heat, electricity, etc.; in fig. use, hard to understand; 
not clear or lucid; obscure; also, unintelligent; dense; 
stupid. II. n. Something opaque; something through 
which light cannot pass. —o-paque’, »v. t.; opayued, opaquing. 
To render opaque: as, “his ray, opaqued with intermittent 
mist?’ (S.  Lanier’s ‘‘Crystal”’).—o-paque/ly, adv.— 
o-paque/ness, 7. ; 

ope (6p), a. andv. Reduced form of open. [Archaic.] 

o-pen (6/pn), a. [AS. open = D. open = G. offen = Icel. 
opinn, open; prob. from the root of E. up.] Not shut, asa 
door, gate, etc.; also, not closed, covered, or shut up, as a 
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house, box, drawer, etc.; also, not inclosed as by barriers, 
as a space; hence, that may be entered, used, shared, com- 
peted for, etc., by all (as, an open session; an open market; 
an open championship); accessible or available (often with 
to: as, the only course still open; a privilege open to a 
certain class of persons, or to all); accessible to appeals, ideas, 
offers, etc. (often with to: as, to be open to conviction, im- 
pressions, or proposals); without prohibition as to hunt- 
ing or fishing, as a season; without legal restrictions, or 
not enforcing legal restrictions, as to saloons, gambling- 
places, etc., as a town or the like (colloq.); unfilled, as a 
position; disengaged, as time; undecided, as a question, 
not yet balanced or adjusted, as an account; also, having no 
cover, roof, etc., as a boat or a carriage; also, not covered 
or protected, or being exposed or bare (as, to lay open 
internal parts with a knife); hence, liable or subject 
(to: as, open to temptation; a matter open to question) ; 
also, exposed to general view or knowledge, or existing, 
carried on, etc., without concealment (as, to do a thing in an 
open manner; open disregard of rules); public; acting with- 
out concealment or publicly, as a person; also, unreserved, 
candid, or frank, as persons or their speech, aspect, etc. (as, 
“T will be open and sincere with you,” Addison, in ‘““Tatler,” 
97; “‘a face so open and frank that it attracted our notice 
at once,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,’ ii.); also, expanded, 
extended, or spread out (as, an open flower; the open hand; 
an open newspaper); also, generous, liberal, or bounteous 
(as, to give with an open hand); also, having openings or 
apertures (as, open ranks); perforated or porous (as, an 
open texture; an open structure); widely spaced or leaded, 
as printed matter; also, unobstructed, as a passage, country, 
stretch of water, view, etc.; not constipated, as the bowels; 
free from ice (as, open water in arctic regions); free from 
frost, or being mild or moderate (as, open weather; an open 
winter; ‘The days were in the beginning open, but the nights 
frosty from the first,” Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,” 
xi.); naut., free from fog; in music, of an organ-pipe, not 
closed at the upper end (cf. open diapason, at diapason); 
of a string, not stopped by a finger; of a note, produced by 
such a pipe or string or, on a wind-instrument, without the 
aid of a slide, key, etc.; in phonetics, uttered with a relatively 
wide opening of the oral cavity (cf. close”, a.); also, not 
closed by a consonant at the end of the syllable, as a vowel; 
ending in a vowel, as a syllable.—open air, the unconfined 
atmosphere; the air out of doors.—open champion, the 
holder of an open championship, that is, one that may be 
competed for by all, without restrictions.—open door, fig., 
free admission or access; admission to all upon equal terms; 
specif., the policy of the admission of all nations to a country 
upon equal terms, esp. for purposes of trade.—open forum, 
a forum or assembly for the discussion of questions of public 
interest, open to all who wish to take part.—open house, 
a house hospitably thrown open to all friends who may wish 
to visit it or enjoy its entertainment: as, “I keep open house, 
and receive all comers, for the honour of old England” 
(Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 26).—open shop. 
See under shop, n.—o’pen, n. An open or clear space; also, 
an opening or aperture; also, an opening or opportunity. — 
in open}, in public; openly. See Shakspere’s “Henry 
VIII.,” iti. 2. 404.—the open, the open, uninclosed, or un- 
obstructed country; the open water, as of the sea; the open 
air; in fig. use, the situation of one who does not use or seek 
concealment (as, to come out into the open with one’s plans 
or endeavors).—o/pen, v. [AS. openian.] 1.tr. To move 
(a door, gate, etc.) from a shut or closed position so as to 
admit of passage; also, to make (a house, box, drawer, etc.) 
open; also, to render (any inclosed space) open to passage or 
access; hence, in general, to give access to; make accessible 
or available, as for use; establish for the entrance or use of 
the public, customers, etc. (as, to open an office or a shop); 
also, to render accessible to knowledge, enlightenment, sym- 
pathy, etc. (as, “Then opened he their understanding, that 
they might understand the scriptures,” Luke, xxiv. 45; “He 
must travel to open his mind, to enlarge his views,” Steele, 
in “Guardian,” 34); also, to make an incision or opening in 
(as, “Who stooping, open’d my left side, and took From 
thence a rib”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’’ viii. 465); cut or 
break into; also, to uncover, lay bare, or expose to view (as, 
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“Herbs . . . that sudden flower’d, Opening their various 
colours”: Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” vii. 318); disclose, 
reveal, or divulge (as, to open one’s mind, feelings, or plans 
toa person; “He had opened a dangerous secret to an entire 
stranger,’ Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” v. 4); expound, 
explain, or interpret (obs. or archaic: as, “while he opened 
to us the scriptures,” Luke, xxiv. 32); also, to expand, ex- 
tend, or spread out (as, to open one’s hand, a fan, or a map); 
also, to make less compact, less close together, or the like 
(as, to open ranks); also, to clear of obstructions, as a 
passage, etc.; make (bodily passages) clear; also, to make or 
produce (an opening of some kind) by cutting or breaking, 
or by pushing aside or removing obstructions (as, “Soon 
had his crew Open’d into the hill a spacious wound,”’ Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 689; to open a breach in the enemy’s 
walls; to open a way through a crowd); also, to set in action, 
begin, start, or commence (as, to open a session of Congress; 
to open a campaign; to open a ball; to open fire; to open 
an account); in law, to make the first statement of (a case) 
to the court or jury; also, to recall or revoke, as a judgment 
or decree, for the purpose of allowing further contest or 
delay; naut., to come in sight of, or get a view of, as by 
passing some intervening object (as, “keeping a yellow ware- 
house on our starboard hand till we opened a white church 
to the larboard’”’: H. Melville’s ‘““Moby-Dick,” xv.). II. intr. 
To open a door, building, etc. (as, “I opened to my beloved: 
but my beloved . . . was gone”: Cant. v. 6); also, to opena 
book, etc. (as, open at page 32); also, to disclose or reveal 
one’s knowledge, thoughts, feelings, etc. (as, “He did not 
open on the subject of Seraphina, nor did we attempt to 
draw him out”: Malkin’s tr. Le Sage’s “‘Gil Blas,” xii. 13); 
also, to become open, as a door, building, box, inclosure, etc.; 
come apart or asunder, or burst open, so as to admit of 
passage or display the interior (as, ‘“The earth opened and 
swallowed up Dathan,” Ps. cvi. 17; ‘“The clouds methought 
would open and show riches Ready to drop upon me,” 
Shakspere’s “Tempest,” iii. 2. 150); also, to afford access 
(into, to, etc.: as, “He . . . unbolted a door that opened 
into a garden; and . . . another door that opened to the 
street,” H. Brooke’s “Fool of Quality,” xviii.); have an 
opening, passage, or outlet (into, wpon, etc.: as, a room that 
opens into a corridor; “‘The track . . . opened at both ends 
upon the water,”’ Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,”’ iii.); 
have its opening or outlet (foward, to, etc.: as, “a large upper 
chamber, whose window opened toward the sunrising,” 
Bunyan’s “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” i.); also, to become receptive 
to knowledge, sympathy, etc., as the mind; also, to come 
into view, or become more visible or plain, as on nearer 
approach or with change of position; become disclosed or 
revealed; also, to spread out or expand, as the hand or a fan; 
also, to become less compact, less close together, or the like 
(as, ranks open); also, to begin, start, or commence; start 
operations; begin a session or term, as a school; begin a 
season or tour, as a theatrical company; in hunting, of 
hounds, to begin to bark, as on scent of game.—open 
sesame. See entry below. 
o-pen-a-ble (6/pn-a-bl), a. Capable of being opened. 
o-pen=air (6/pn-ar’), a. Existing in, taking place in, or 
characteristic of the open air; outdoo 
o-pen-bill (6/pn-bil), n. 
One of the storks of the 
genus Anastomus, with spe- 
cies in Africa and southern 
Asia, characterized by a bill 
with mandibles separated 
by an interval before meet- . 4® 
ing at the tip. WE 
o-pen-er (6/pn-ér), m. One 
who or that which opens. 
o-pen=eyed (6/pn-id’), a. 
Having the eyes open; 
hence, watchful or vigilant; 
observant of or alive to 
what is before one or pass- 
ing, occurring, etc.; often, 
having the eyes wide open 
as in wonder (as, ““‘We saw 
him now, dumb with fear 


East Indian Openbill (Anastomus 
oscitans). 
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ae astonishment, staring open-eyed at the Emperor”: 
onan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” viii. ; also 
done or experienced with the eyes open. ' 
o-pen=faced (6/pn-fast’), a. Having the face uncovered; 
of a watch, having the dial covered only by the crystal; also, 
having a frank or ingenuous face. 
o-pen=hand-ed (0’pn-han/ded), a. Generous; liberal: as 
“Mr. Harding was an open-handed ... man, and... he 
had . . . declared his intention of adding twopence a day 
to each man’s pittance” (Trollope’s “Warden,” i.).—o/pen= 
hand/ed-ly, adv.—o/pen=hand/ed-ness, n. 
o-pen=heart-ed (6/pn-hir’ted), a. Unreserved, candid, or 
frank (as, “a good, honest, open-hearted, and positive naval 
officer of the old school”: Kinglake’s ‘‘Eothen,” viii.); also 
accessible to noble emotions; kindly. —o/pensheart/ed-ly, 
adv.— o’pen=heart/ed-ness, n. 
o-pen=hearth (6/pn-hirth’), a. Noting a reverberatory 
furnace with an open hearth, used in making steel; designat- 
ing or pertaining to the process by which steel is made in such 
a furnace. 
o-pen-ing (6’/pn-ing or op’ning), m. The act of one who or 
that which opens (in any sense); a making or becoming 
open; often, the act of beginning, starting, or commencing; 
the first part or initial stage of anything; specif., a formal 
beginning of a season’s sale of goods (as, a millinery opening; 
spring openings); also, an open space in solid matter; a gap, 
hole, or aperture; an open or clear space affording entrance 
or passage; an unobstructed or unoccupied space or place; 
a tract of land thinly wooded as compared with adjoining 
forest tracts (U. S.); also, a vacancy, or vacant position, 
that admits of being occupied; hence, an opportunity or 
chance; in law, the statement of the case made by counsel 
to the court or jury preliminary to adducing evidence; in 
chess, a mode of beginning a game; specif., one of the many 
series of consecutive moves made at starting which are 
frequently played (cf. gambit). 
o-pen-ly (6/pn-li), adv. In an open manner; without con- 
cealment; publicly; unreservedly or frankly. 
_o-pen=mind-ed (6/pn-min’ded), a. Having or showing a 
mind open or accessible to new arguments or ideas: as, ““The 
Committee sit open-minded, listening with laudable im- 
partiality’ (W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 17).—o’pen= 
mind/ed-ly, adv.—o/pen=mind/ed-ness, n. 
o-pen=mouthed (6/pn-mourHd’), a. Having the mouth 
open; gaping with surprise or astonishment (as, “Countless 
men... stared open-mouthed at the news”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Britling,” ii. 1. § 11); greedy, ravenous, or rapacious; 
clamoring at the sight of game or prey, as hounds; vociferous 
or clamorous (as, ‘“‘open-mouthed abuse of a man”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” vi. 2); also, having a wide mouth, as a 
vessel. 
o-pen-ness (6/pn-nes), 7. The state or quality of being open 
(in any sense); often, absence of concealment or reserve, or 
candor or frankness (as, “I will answer him as clearly as I 
am able, and with great openness”: Burke’s “American 
Taxation’’). 
o-pen ses-a-me (6/pn ses/a-mé). [See sesame.| A password 
or charm at which doors or barriers fly open: from the use 
of these words to open the door of the robbers’ den in the 
tale of “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” in the “Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” Also as n., open-sesame. 
o-pen-work (6/pn-wérk), m. Any kind of work, esp. orna- 
mental, as of metal, stone, wood, embroidery, lace, etc., 
showing openings through its substance. 
op-er-a! (op’e-ra), n. Plural of opus. ” 
op-er-a2 (op’e-rd), n. [It., < L. opera, service, work, a work, 
< opus (oper-), work: cf. opus.] An extended dramatic 
composition in which music is an essential and predominant 
factor, consisting of recitatives, arias, choruses, etc., with 
orchestral accompaniment, scenery, and acting, and some- 
times dancing; a musical drama; also, the form or branch 
of musical and dramatic art represented by such compositions 
(as, the history of the opera, or of opera, Italian or German 
opera; to sing in opera); also, the score or the words of a 
musical drama; also, a performance of one; also, a theater 
in which such performances are given; an opera-house. — 
‘grand opera, an elaborate musical drama, without spoken 
dialogue. 
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op-er-a-ble (op/e-ra-bl), a. [F. opérable, < L. operari: see 
operate.| Admitting of a surgical operation. Cf. inop- 
erable. 

o-pé-ra bouffe (0-pa-ri bof). 


{F.] A comic opera, esp. of 
farcical character. 


Also (It.) o=-pe-ra buf-fa (6/pe-ra 
bof fa). 


o-pé-ra co-mique (0-pa-ra ko-mék). [F.] A light opera of 
the nature of a comedy, usually consisting partly of spoken 
dialogue. 

op-er-a=glass (op/e-ri-glas), n. A small binocular telescope 
for use in theaters, etc. Also called opera-glasses. 

op-er-ashat (op’e-ri-hat), n. A man’s collapsible tall hat, 
held open or in shape by springs. 

op-er-a=house (op’e-ri-hous), m. A theater devoted chiefly 
or largely to the performance of operas. 

op-er-am-e-ter (op-e-ram/e-tér), n. [L. opera, work, + 
Gr. pérpov, measure.] An instrument for indicating the 
number of movements made by a part of a machine or the 
like, as the turns made by a shaft. 

op-er-and (op/e-rand), n. [L. operandum, neut. gerundive 
of operari: see operate.| In math., the quantity or expres- 
sion which is to be subjected to a mathematical operation. 

op-er-ant (op/e-rant). I. a. Operating; producing effects. 
II. nm. One who or that which operates. 

op-er-at-a-ble (op/e-ra-ta-bl), a. That may be operated; 
also, admitting of a surgical operation; operable. 

op-er-ate (op/e-rat), v.; -ated, -ating. [L. operatus, pp. of 
operari, do work, labor, have effect, < opus (oper-), work.] 
I. intr. To be working, act effectively, or exert force or 
influence (as, the same causes are operating to-day; a new 
spirit was operating among them; “No fear of thee operates 
in my mind to render this a peaceful meeting,” Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” xvii.); act (on or upon: as, “These 
tidings operated upon me like magic,” H. Melville’s 
“Typee,” xiii.); often, of medicines, etc., to produce the 
effect intended; also, to perform some process of work’ or 
treatment upon raw material, an article being made, or the 
like; work or use a machine, apparatus, or the like; work or 
run, as a machine does (as, so long as the machinery was 
operating); also, to carry on transactions in stocks, etc., or 
some commodity, esp. speculatively or on a large scale; 
in surg., to perform some manual act or series of acts upon the 
body of a patient, usually with instruments, to remedy de- 
formity, injury, or disease; mulit. and naval, to carry on 
operations in war. II. tr. To bring about, effect, or pro- 
duce, as by action or the exertion of force or influence (as, 
“We admitted that the Book... had even operated 
changes in our way of thought”: Carlyle’s “Sartor Resar- 
tus,” i. 4); also, to keep (a machine, apparatus, factory, in- 
dustrial system, etc.) working or in operation; manage or use 
(a machine, etc.) at work (as, to operate a sewing-machine, a 
telegraphic apparatus, or a switchboard). 

op-er-at-ic (op-e-rat/ik), a. Of or pertaining to opera: as, 
operatic music. —op-er-at/i-cal-ly, adv. 


op-er-a-tion (op-e-ra/shon), n. [L. operatio(n-).] The 
act, process, or manner of operating (as, “Each works its 
end... And to their proper operation still, Ascribe all 
good; to their improper, ill”: Pope’s “Essay on Man,” ii. 
57); exertion of force or influence; agency; also, the state 
of being operative (as, a rule no longer in operation); also, 
the power of operating, or efficacy, influence, or virtue; also, 
a particular course or mode of activity, or a process (as, 
mental operations); a process of a practical or mechanical 
nature in some form of work or production (as, the various 
operations in the making of bread, leather, paper, or photo- 
graphs; a delicate operation in gem-cutting); a course of 
productive or industrial activity (as, building operations); 
a business transaction, esp. one of a speculative nature or on 
a large scale (as, operations in stocks, or in wheat, sugar, or 
oil); in surg., a process or method of operating on the body 
of a patient, as with instruments, to remedy injury, etc.; 
milit. and naval, a course of warlike proceedings; in math., 
the action of working upon a quantity so as to change its 
value or form (as in addition, subtraction, etc.), to derive 
some other quantity from it (as in extracting the cube root), 
or to arrive at some other result. 

op-er-a-tive (op’e-ra-tiv). [LL. operativus.| I.a. Operat- 
ing, or exerting force or influence (as, “the operatwe motives, 
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hidden or avowed”: De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars’’) ; 
having force, or being in effect or operation (as, laws opera- 
tive in a community); effective or efficacious (as, “Our 
foster-nurse of nature is repose . . . that to provoke. . . 
Are many simples operative’: Shakspere’s “King Lear,” 
iv. 4. 14); also, engaged in, concerned with, or pertaining to 
work or productive activity (as, the operative employees or 
departments of a manufacturing establishment); also, con- 
cerned with, involving, or pertaining to remedial operations 
(as, operative surgery; a tumor requiring operative measures, 
operative dentistry, which is concerned with preserving the 
teeth, as distinguished from prosthetic dentistry, by which 
artificial substitutes are supplied). II. . A worker; one 
engaged, employed, or skilled in some branch of work, esp. 
productive or industrial work; a workman, artisan, or 
factory-hand; sometimes, a detective.—op/er-a-tive-ly, 
adv. —op/er-a-tive-ness, 7. 
op-er-a-tize (op/e-ra-tiz), v. £.; -tized, -tizing. 
play, etc.) into the form of an opera. 
op-er-a-tor (op’e-ra-tor), m. [LL.] One who operates; a 
worker; one employed or skilled in operating a machine, 
apparatus, or the like (as, a monotype operator; a telegraph 
operator; a telephone operator); one who conducts some 
working or industrial establishment, enterprise, or system 
(as, the operators of a mine or a railroad); one who operates 
in stocks, etc., or a commodity, esp. speculatively or on a 
large scale; one who performs a surgical operation. 
o-per-cu-lar (6-pér’ki-lar), a. [See operculum.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an operculum. —o-per’cu-late, 
o-per/cu-lat-ed (-lat, -la-ted), a. Having an operculum. — 
o-per/cu-li-form, a. Having the form of an operculum; 
lid-like. 
o-per-cu-lum (6-pér’kii-lum), .; pl. -lwms or -la (-l4).  [L., 
a cover, lid, < operire, cover: see overt.| In bot., zodl., etc., 
a part or organ serving as a lid or cover, as a covering flap 
on a seed-vessel, or, in many gastropods, a horny 
plate which closes the opening of the shell when 
the animal is retracted. 
op-er-et-ta (op-e-ret/d), n. [It., dim. of opera: 
see opera?.| A short opera, commonly of a light 
character. 
op-er-ose (op/e-rés), a. [L. operosus, < opera, , Opercu- 
work, pains: see opera?.| Laborious or indus- Capsule or 
trious, as a person; also, done with or involving Moss. 
much labor (as, ‘‘What an operose method! What a train of 
means to secure a little conversation!’ Emerson’s ‘‘Essays,”’ 
Nature); elaborate.—op/er-ose-ly, adv.—op/er-ose-ness, 7. 
oph-i-cleide (of/i-klid), n. [F. ophicléide, < Gr. &dus, ser- 
pent, + Krels (kdes-), key.] A musical wind-instrument, 
a development of the old wooden serpent, consisting of a 
conical metal tube bent double, and usually hav- « 


ing eleven keys. 
o-phid-i-an (6-fid/i-an). [NL. Ophidia, pl., < 
Gr. dis, serpent.] I. a. Belonging to the Ophi- 
dia, an order of reptiles consisting of the snakes 
or serpents; pertaining to or suggestive of a snake 
(as, “the tremendous ophidian head ... with 
glistening scales and symmetrical markings”: W. 
H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xxii.). ID. 7. 
An ophidian reptile; a snake. 
o-phid-i-a-ri-um (6-fid-i-a/ri-um), n.; pl. -riwms or 
-ria_(-ri-4). [NL., < Ophidia: see ophidian.] : 
A place where snakes are kept in confinement, Ophicleide 
for exhibition or for other purposes. ; 
oph-i-dism (of‘i-dizm), n. [NL. ophidismus, < Ophidia: 
see ophidian.| Poisoning by snake-venom. Also oph-i- 
dis/mus (-diz/mus). 
ophio-. Form of Gr. édis, serpent, used in combination. — 
oph-i-ol-a-try (of-i-ol/a-tri), mn. [-+  -latry.] Serpent- 
worship. —oph-i-ol’o-gy (-6-ji), m. [-+ -logy.] The part of 
zoology that treats of serpents.—oph-i-oph/a-gous (-of/a- 
gus), @. [+ -phagous.] Feeding on serpents. 
oph-ite (of/it), n. [L. ophites, < Gr. égirns, serpent-like, 
serpentine, < égus, serpent.] Orig., a variety of serpen- 
tine spotted like a serpent; now, a greenish altered diabase. 
—o-phit-ic (6-fit/ik), a. Noting or pertaining to a rock 
texture exhibited by certain ophites (diabases), in which 
feldspar crystals are embedded in a matrix. 
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oph-i-u-ran (of-i-i/ran). [NL. Ophiura, <_ Gr. é¢lovpos, 
serpent-tailed, < dis, serpent, + obpa, tail.] I. a. Be- 
longing or pertaining to the genus Ophiura, or to the Ophiu- 
roidea, a class or group of echinoderms more or less resembling 
the starfishes (asteroids) but having slender arms which are 
sharply marked off from the central disk. IN n. An 
ophiuroid echinoderm. 

oph-i-u-roid (of-i-d/roid). I. a. 
to the Ophiuroidea. See ophiuran, a. 
Ophiuroidea; an ophiuran. 

oph-thal-mi-a (of-thal/mi-4), n. [LL., < Gr. d¢@aruia, < 
é60aAyés, eye.] In pathol., inflammation of the eye, esp. 
of its membranes or external structures. Cf. ophthalmitis. 

oph-thal-mic (of-thal/mik), @. [Gr. é¢0aduixds, < 

éd0aduds, eye, < éz-, see: see optic.] Of or pertaining to 
the eye; ocular; also, pertaining to or affected with ophthal- 
mia. 

oph-thal-mi-tis (of-thal-mi/tis), n. [NL.] In pathol., in- 
flammation of the eye, esp. of the eyeball in both its external 
and its internal structures. Cf. ophthalmia.—oph-thal- 
mit/ic (-mit/ik), a. . e 

ophthalmo-. Form of Gr. é¢fadyos, eye, used in combina- 
tion.—oph-thal-mol-o-gy (of-thal-mol/9-ji), n. [+ -logy.] 
The science that deals with the anatomy, functions, and 
diseases of the eye.—oph-thal-mo-log’i-cal (-m9-loj/i- 
kal), a.—oph-thal-mol/o-gist, .—oph-thal-mom/e-ter 
(-mom/e-tér), . [-++-meter ] An instrument for determin- 
ing the curvature of the cornea of the eye.—oph-thal- 
mo-ple/gi-a (-pléji-d), n. [NL.: cf. paraplegia.) In 
pathol., paralysis of one or more of the muscles of the eye. — 
oph-thal/mo-scope (-sk6p), m. [+ -scope.] An instru- 
ment for viewing the interior of the eye or examining the 
retina.—oph-thal-mo-scop/ic, oph- 
thal-mo-scop/i-cal (-skop/ik, -i-kal), 
a.—oph-thal-mos/co-py (-mos/- 
k9-pi), n. 

-opia. [Gr. -wzia, < Sy, eye.] A 
termination of nouns denoting a con- 
dition of sight or of the visual organs, 
as in amblyopia, diplopia, emmetro- 
pia, hemeralopia, myopia. 

o-pi-ate (d/pi-at). [ML. opiatus, < 
L. opium, E. opium.) I.a. Mixed 

-or prepared with opium; hence, indu- 
cing sleep; soporific;narcotic; fig., caus- 
ing dullness or inaction. II. n. A 
medicine: that contains opium and 
hence has the quality of inducing 
sleep; a narcotic; fig., anything that 
causes dullness or inaction, or that 
quiets the feelings (as, ‘“The thought 

. was by no means an opiate to 
reflection,” Godwin’s 


Belonging or pertaining 
II. n. One of the 


by Ophthalmoscope. — a, 
“Caleb Wil- concave mirror for throw- 
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C. B. Brown’s ‘Wieland,’ xvii.). — Sromines over 
—o/pi-ate (-dt), v. t.; -ated, -ating. handle” (not shown) is 
To subject to the influence of an sctewed- 
opiate; stupefy; fig., to dull or deaden. —o-pi-at/ic (-at/ik), 
a. Of, pertaining to, or caused by an opiate. 

o-pine (9-pin’), v. 7. or t.; opined, opining. [L. opinari 
(pp. opinatus), think, deem.] To think; deem; hold or 
express an opinion, or as one’s opinion: often followed by a 
clause: as, “He opined that the rich should pay” (Thack- 
eray’s ‘“Newcomes,” Ixvii.); ‘Edwin had opined to his 
father that the frost was breaking’ (Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,” i. 16).—o-pin-er (5-pi/nér), n. 

o-pin-i-a-tive (9-pin/i-a-tiv), a. [Obs. F. opiniatif.] Same 
as opinionatiwe.—o-pin/i-a-tive-ly, adv.—o-pin/i-a-tive- 
ness, 7. 

o-pin-ion (5-pin’yon), n. [OF. F. opinion, < L. opinio(n-), 
<_opinari, E. opine.] What is thought, or the way of 
thinking, on any matter or subject, or judgment or belief 
resting on grounds insufficient to produce certainty (as, 
personal or public opinion; a matter of opinion; to concur 
in opinion); a particular judgment or belief of this kind, or a 
view or notion (held or expressed: as, to have or give an 
opinion on a subject; “After all, the idea of purgatory as a 
fire is only an opinion, not a dogma of the church,” Kings- 
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o-pos-sum (6-pos/um), 7%. 


op-is-thog-na-thous (op-is-thog/na-thus), a. 


o-pi-um (6/pi-um), 7. 


op-o-del-doc (op-d-del’dok), 7. 


o-pop-a-nax(5-pop/a-naks) ,n. 
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ley’s “Yeast,” viii.; “Trixton Brent’s opinions were 

worth listening to,’’ W. Churchill’s “Modem Cue 
ii. 9); also, a formal or professional judgment expressed as 
on a case submitted for examination or coming under official 
consideration (as, a medical opinion; expert opinions on 
public problems; a judicial opinion on the facts in a case 
or on some question involved); also, a judgment or estimate 
(favorable or unfavorable) of a person or thing with respect 
to character, merit, etc. (as, to have a high, low, good, or 
poor opinion of a man or of his abilities or work; “I have 
bought Golden opinions from all sorts of people,” Shak- 
spere’s Macbeth,” i. 7. 33); a favorable estimate, or esteem 
(chiefly with a negative: as, ‘She is a selfish, hypocritical 
woman, and it have no opinion of her,” Jane Austen’s ‘‘Pride 
and Prejudice,” ii) hence, self-esteem or self-conceit} (as, 
‘audacious without impudency, learned without opinion”: 
Shakspere’s “‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 1. 6); also, reputa- 
tion} or credit} (as, “Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion”: 
Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” v. 4. 48).—o-pin/ion-al, a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of opinion.—o-pin/ion-at-ed 
(-4-ted), a. Obstinate or conceited with regard to one’s 
opinions; conceitedly dogmatic.—o-pin/ion-at-ed-ness, 7. 
—o-pin/ion-a-tive (-d-tiv), a. Disposed to or character- 
ized by obstinacy or conceit in opinion (as, “Young men are 
too opinionative and volatile to be guided by the sober 
dictates of their seniors”: Swift’s ‘Gulliver’s Travels,” 
iii. 10); opinionated; also, of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of opinion or belief.—o-pin/ion-a-tive-ly, adv.—o-pin’- 
ion-a-tive-ness, n.—0-pin/ioned, a. Having an opinion 
(as specified: as, to be otherwise opinioned); also, opin- 
ionated. 


opio-. Form of Gr. gov, opium, used in combination.— 


o-pi-o-cap-nism (6/pi-d-kap/nizm), mn. [+ Gr. kamvés, 
smoke.] Opium-smoking.—o-pi-ol/o-gy (-ol/9-ji), m. [+ 
-logy.| The study of the nature and properties of opium. 
—o’pi-o-ma/ni-a (-ma/ni-d), n. Uncontrollable craving for 
opium. —o”pi-o-ma/ni-ac (-ak), n.—o-pi-oph/a-gy (-of/a-ji), 
n. [+ -phagy.] Opium-eating. 
[Gr. 8muber, 
behind, + -yvd6os, jaw.] Of a skull or a person, having 
retreating jaws; of a jaw, retreating. 
[L., < Gr. 8mov, poppy-juice, 
opium, dim. of ézés, juice.]} The inspissated juice of a 
poppy, Papaver somniferum, containing morphine and other 
alkaioids: a stimulant narcotic (in sufficient quantities a 
powerful narcotic poison) of great value in medicine to 
relieve pain, induce sleep, etc., but in habitual use exceedingly 
difficult to forgo and leading to disastrous results. See 
codeine, heroin, morphine, narceine, narcotine, thebaine, 
also opium-eating and opiwm-smoking. —o/pi-um=eat/er, 1. 
One addicted to opium-eating. —o’pi-um-=eat’ing, 7. The 
habitual use of opium in some form by eating or swallowing, 
as for its soothing and stimulating effects. —o/pi-um-ism, 7. 
In pathol., a morbid condition induced by the habitual use 
of opium.—o/pi-um=smok’er, n. One addicted to opium- 
smoking.—o/pi-um=smok’ing, 7. The practice or habit 
of smoking opium as a stimulant or intoxicant. See chandoo. 
[NL. oppodeltoch, name 
applied by Paracelsus to cer- ; 
tain medicinal plasters.] Any 
of various liniments contain- 
ing soap, camphor, alcohol, 
etc. 


[L., < Gr. drordvak, < drés, 
juice, + wavaé, kind of plant. ] 
A gum-resin formerly much 
esteemed in medicine, ob- 
tained from the root of O popa- 
nax opopanax, an apiaceous 
plant of southern Europe; 
also, the plant itself; also, a 
myrrh-like gum-resin used in 
perfumery, obtained from an 
African tree, Balsamea kataf. 


Common Opossum (Didel phys 
virginiana). 


[N. Amer. Ind.] Any of the 
marsupials constituting 
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the American family Didelphyide; esp., Didelphys virgi- 
miana (see cut in preceding column), a prehensile-tailed, 
pouched animal about the size of a large cat, common in the 
southern U. S., which when caught feigns death (see to play 
possum, under possum).—o-pos/sumsshrew, n. A soleno- 
don.—o-pos/sum=shrimp, nm. Any of the small, shrimp- 
like, schizopod crustaceans constituting the family Mysidz, 
the females of 
which carry their 
eggs in a pouch 


op-o-ther-a-py 
(op-d-ther’a-pi), 
nm. (Gr. émés, 
juice: see ther- 
apy.| Treat- 
ment of disease 
by means of extracts made from the organs of animals; or- 
ganotherapy. 

op-pi-dan (op/i-dan). [L. oppidanus, < oppidum, town. | 
I.a. Ofor pertaining to a town; urban. In. A towns- 
man; at Eton College, England, a student not on the founda- 
tion, but boarding in the town (cf. colleger). 

op-pi-late (op/i-lat), v. t.; -lated, -lating. (LL. oppilatus, pp. 
of oppilare, < ob, against, + pilare, ram down.| To stop 
up; fill with obstructing matter; obstruct. —op-pi-la’/tion 
(-la/shon), n. 

op-po-nent (9-po/nent). [L. opponens (-ent-), ppr. of oppo- 
nere: see opposite and oppose.| I. a. Being opposite, as 
in position; also, opposing; antagonistic; adverse; con- 
trary. II.n. One who opposes, or makes opposition (as, the 
opponents of a proposed measure; “two men, one... a 
zealous supporter and the other a zealous opponent of the 
system pursued,” Macaulay’s “Essays,” Gladstone on 
Church and State); often, one who is on the opposite side in 
a contest, controversy, or the like; an antagonist; an adver- 
sary. 

op-por-tune (op-or-tiin’ or op/or-tin), a. 
< L. opportunus, fit, convenient, timely, < ob, before, + 
portus, entrance, harbor, E. port’: cf. importune, a.] Fit 
or appropriate for the purpose (as, “the most opportune 
place,” Shakspere’s “Tempest,” iv. 1,263) Sataneeeen Cols 
sider’d every creature, which of all Most opportune might 
serve his wiles,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ix. 85); now, 
usually, appropriate or favorable, as a time, moment, etc.; 
occurring or coming at an appropriate or favorable time, 
seasonable, or timely (as, an opportune event, arrival, or 
warning; an opportune visitor). op-por-tune/ly, adv.— 
op-por-tune/ness, n.—op-por-tun/ism (-ti/nizm), 7. 
The policy or practice, in politics or otherwise, of adapting 
actions, etc., to expediency or circumstances (often with im- 
plication of sacrifice of principle); also, an action or proceed- 
ing due to this policy.—op-por-tun/ist, 7. One who 
adheres to the policy of opportunism; also [cap.], one who 
at the Vatican Council in 1870 held that the time was oppor- 
tune for the publication of the dogma of papal infallibility. — 
op-por-tun-is’tic, a.—op-por-tu/ni-ty (-ti/ni-ti), ”.; pl. 
-ties (-tiz). The quality or fact of being opportune, or 
opportuneness (now rare); also, time or circumstances 
appropriate or favorable for the purpose (as, “A wise man 
will hold his tongue till he see opportunity,” Ecclus. xx. 7; 
“He would... trust to time and opportunity for the 
gratification of his revenge,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” 
xlvii.); an appropriate or favorable time or occasion (as, 
to make use of an opportunity; an opportunity to secure a 
bargain; “The blind have many opportunities for thinking,” 
Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” xi.); also, erroneously, 
a (see Shakspere’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
iii. 4. 20). 

op-pos-a-ble (9-po/za-bl), a. That may be opposed (in any 
sense); esp., capable of being placed opposite to something 
else (as, the thumb is opposable to the other fingers) .— 
op-pos-a-bil/i-ty (-bil’i-ti), 7. i 

op-pose (9-pdz!), 2.; -posed, -posing. [OF. F. opposer, 
< op- (< L. ob, before, against) + poser, put (see pose), 

but associated with derivatives of L. opponere: see opposite 

and opponent.] 1. tr. To set (something) over against 

something else in place, or so as to face or be opposite (as, 


Opossum-shrimp (Mysis mixta). 


(OF. F. opportun, 


ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; A, F. bonbon; 


F. cloche; _A, 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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“Oppose thy steadfast-gazing eyes to mine, See if thou 
canst outface me with thy looks”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry 
VI.,” iv. 10. 48); ofa thing, place, etc., to face, or be opposite 
to (now rare); also, to set against in some relation, as of 
offsetting, antithesis, or contrast (as, to oppose the advan- 
tages to the disadvantages; to oppose one phrase or clause 
in a sentence to another); use or take as being opposite or 
contrary (as, words opposed in meaning); also, to set as an 
obstacle or hindrance (as, ““Woods and rocks . . . opposed 
themselves to her progress,” Cooper’s “Spy,” xxx.; to oppose 
one’s influence to a proposed plan); of an obstacle, etc., to. 
stand in the way of, or serve to hinder (as, “a record of the 
progress of this design . . . and the unexpected impediments 
that opposed it”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” x.); also, to 
set as an opponent or adversary, or as a resisting or com- 
bating force (as, “Whom may you else oppose, That can 
from Hector bring his honour off, If not Achilles?” Shak- 
spere’s “Troilus and Cressida,” i. 3. 333; to oppose an army- 
corps to the enemy in a given area); of a person, a force, 
etc., to act or contend in opposition to; strive against, resist, 
or combat; endeavor to withstand or defeat; be hostile 
or adverse to, as in opinion. II. intr. To be or act in 
opposition; make opposition or resistance.— op-posed’, p. a. 
Placed opposite; also, opposite or contrary; also, hostile 
or adverse (to).—op-pose/less, a. Not to be opposed; 
resistless: as, “your great opposeless wills’ (Shakspere’s 
“King Lear,” iv. 6. 38).—op-pos-er (g-pd/zér), n.—op- 
pos/ing-ly, adv. } 
op-po-site (op’/6-zit). [OF. F. opposite, < L. oppositus, 
pp. of opponere, put before or against, oppose, < ob, before, 
against, + ponere, place, put: see oppose and opponent. | 
I. a. Placed or lying over against something else or each 
other, or in a corresponding position from an intervening 
line, space, or thing (as, the house opposite to ours; the 
person opposite to me at the table; opposite sides or ends of 
a room); also, tending or going the other way, or counter 
to another or each other (as, the opposite direction or way; 
they started in opposite directions); also, contrary or dia- 
metrically different, as in nature, qualities, result, or signifi- 
cance (as, “It is said that opposite characters make a union 
happiest,” Reade’s “Christie Johnstone,” ii.; to have an 
effect opposite to that intended; words of opposite meaning); 
also, opposed in feeling or action{, adverset, or inimical} 
(as, “a design of strengthening a party opposite to the 
ublic interest”: Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 6); in 
ot., situated on diametrically opposed sides of an axis, as 
leaves when there are two on one node. 
II. n. One who or that which is oppo- 
site or contrary; also, an opponent or 
adversary (obs. or rare: as, “By the law 
of arms thou wast not bound to answer 
An unknown opposite,’ Shakspere’s 
“King Lear,” v. 3. 153).—op/po- 
site-ly, adv.—op/po-site-ness, n. 
op-po-si-tion (op-d-zish’on), n. [L. op- 
positio(n-), <_opponere: see opposite, 
and cf. oppose.| The act of placing op- 
posite, or the state or position of being 
placed opposite (as, “Before mine eyes 
in opposition sits Grim Death”: Mil- Ses 
ton’s “Paradise Lost,” ii. 803); also, the CPPosite Leaves. 
act of opposing or the state of being opposed by way of offset, 
antithesis, or contrast; antithesis or contrast; contradistinc- 
tion; oppositeness, or radical difference (as, ‘“Between him and 
Darcy there was a very steady friendship, in spite of great op- 
position of character”: Jane Austen’s ‘‘Pride and Prejudice,” 
iv.); also, the action of opposing, resisting, or combating; 
proceedings or efforts intended to check, thwart, or defeat; 
antagonism or hostility; also, an opposing party or body, 
esp. the political party opposed to the party in power; 
in astron., the situation of two heavenly bodies when their 
longitudes differ by 180°; in logic, the relation between two 
propositions which have the same subject and predicate, 
but which differ in quantity or quality, or in both.—op-po- 
si/tion-al, a.—op-po-si/tion-ist, . One who practises 
opposition; a member of the opposition, as in politics. 
op-pos-i-tive (9-poz/i-tiv), a. Characterized by or express- 
ing opposition; adversative. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 
Glect, agony, int, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natire; ch, chip; g, go; 


op-press (9-pres’), v. t. [OF. F. oppresser, < ML. oppres- 
sare, freq. of L. opprimere (pp. oppressus), press against, 
bear down, subdue, < ob, against, + premere, press.] To 
press against} or press down}; bear down by force, as in 
battlet; put down{, subduef, or suppress{; also, to weigh 
down, as sleep or weariness does; affect with a distressing 
sense of pressure or of overpowering physical influences (as, 
“His body felt feverish and oppressed. This was chiefly 
owing to the close and confined air of the small apartment”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xlviii.); lie heavily upon (the 
mind, a person, etc.), as care, sorrow, or any disturbing 
thought does; in a milder sense, to affect uncomfortably by 
being too great, pretentious, elaborate, or the like (as, his 
position or surroundings oppressed him; to be oppressed 
by grandeur or ceremony); also, to subject to a burdensome 
or harsh exercise of authority or power (as, “My princes 
shall no more oppress my people,” Ezek. xlv. 8; “Oppress 
not the widow, nor the fatherless ... nor the poor,” 
Zech. vii. 10); burden with cruel or unjust impositions or 
restraints; also, to molest or harass, as an enemy doesj{ 
(see Num. x. 9). 
op-pres-sion (g-presh’on), m. [OF. F. oppression, < L. 
oppressio(n-), < opprimere: see oppress.]| The act of 
oppressing, or the state of being oppressed; the feeling of 
being oppressed by something weighing down the bodily 
powers or depressing the mind; the exercise of authority or 
power in a burdensome, cruel, or unjust manner. 
op-pres-sive (9-pres/iv), a. [ML. oppressivus.] That op- 
presses; weighing down the bodily powers, or overpowering 
(as, oppressive heat or weather; oppressive odors); dis- 
tressing or grievous, as sorrows; causing discomfort, or 
uncomfortably great (as, oppressive formalities or compli- 
ments; “an oppressive modesty that found vent in endless 
apologies,” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” vii.); oppressing 
by burdensome or unjust impositions or restraints, as a 
ruler; burdensome, unjustly harsh, or tyrannical, as taxes, 
measures, etc. —op-pres/sive-ly, adv.—op-pres/sive-ness, 7. 
op-pres-sor (9-pres/or), n. [L.] One who oppresses. 
op-pro-bri-ous (9-prd/bri-us), a. [LL. opprobriosus.] Con- 
veying or expressing opprobrium, as language, epithets, a 
speaker, etc. (as, “feelings of anger which found vent in the 
most opprobrious invectives against his rival’: Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 6); imputing disgrace or shame; 
contumelious; abusive; also, disgraceful or shameful (obs. 
or archaic: as, “this dark opprobrious den of shame,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ii. 58).—op-pro’/bri-ous-ly, adv. 
—op-pro’bri-ous-ness, 7. 
op-pro-bri-um (9-prd/bri-um), n. [L., < ob, against, + 
probrum, disgraceful act, disgrace.] The disgrace or the 
reproach incurred by conduct considered shameful (as, 
“Because I had turned against him . . . I was loaded with 
general opprobrium,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” ii.; ‘The 
name of Muley ...was...a by-word of scorn and 
opprobrium throughout the city,” Irving’s ‘Conquest of 
Granada,” 1.); infamy; contumelious reproach; also, a 
cause or object of such reproach. 
op-pugn (9-pin’), v. ¢. Et. oppugnare, < ob, against, + 
pugnare, fight.] To attack in fight or wart; hence, fig., 
to assail by criticism, argument, or action (as, “I justify 
myself On every point where cavillers like this Oppugn my 
life”: Browning’s “Bishop Blougram’s Apology”); esp., to 
call in question (rights, merits, judgment, etc.); dispute 
(statements, etc.).—op-pug-nant (9-pug/nant), a. Op- 
pugning, assailing, or opposing; hence, antagonistic or 
contrary; repugnant.—op-pug’nance, op-pug/nan-cy, 7. 
—op-pug-na-tion (op-ug-na/shon), mn. [L. oppugna- 
tio(n-).] The act of oppugning; opposition. [Now rare.] 
—op-pugn-er (gpuingn) n. 
op-si-math (op/si-math), n. [Gr. dyiuabhs, late in learning, 
< opé, late, + pavOdvew, learn.] One who begins to learn 
or study late in life.—op-sim/a-thy (-sim/a-thi), ».; pl. 
-thies (-thiz). (Gr. dyuadia.] Learning or education 
late in life; something learned late. 
op-son-ic (op-son/ik), a. In bact., of, pertaining to, or in- 
fluenced by opsonin: as, the opsonic index (the ratio between 
the number of bacteria taken up by phagocytes in the blood- 
serum of a patient and the number taken up in normal 
blood-serum). 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


opsonin 


op-so-nin (op/s§-nin), n. [Gr. dov, cooked meat.] In 
bact., a constituent of blood-serum which causes invading 
bacteria to become more susceptible to the destructive 
action of the phagocytes. 

opt (opt), v. 7. [F. opter, < L. optare (pp. optatus), choose, 
wish.| To make a choice; choose. Also op-tate (op/tat). 

op-ta-tive (op/ta-tiv). [LL. optativus, < L. optare: see 
opt.| %. a. Expressing desire or wish: as, the optative 
mode of a verb (in Greek, etc.). II. m. Something to be 
desired}; in gram., the optative mode, or a verb-form be- 
longing to it.—op/ta-tive-ly, adv. 

op-tic (op/tik), a. [F. optique, < ML. opticus, < Gr. 
émrixds, < d7-, See, whence also dys, sight, appearance, dn, 
6¢9ahuds, and dupa, eye: cf. L. oculus, a Pertaining 
to sight, or visual (now rare); more commonly, pertaining 
to or connected with the eye as the organ of sight, or sight 
as a function of the brain; also, constructed to assist the 
sight; acting by means of sight or light; optical; also, 
pertaining to optics.—optic axis, in crystal., a line or direc- 
tion in a crystal exhibiting double refraction, along which 
this phenomenon does not occur.—optic nerve, the nerve 
of sight, connecting the eye with the brain.—optic thala- 
mus. See thalamus.—op/tic, n. The eye: chiefly in pl.: 
as, “I concluded that, by the position of their optics, their 
sight was so directed downward, that they did not readily 
see objects that were above them” (Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 4).—op/ti-cal, a. Pertaining to sight, or visual 
(as, an optical illusion: see cut at illusion); also, constructed 
to assist the sight, as devices; acting by means of sight or 
light, as instruments; also, pertaining to optics; dealing 
with or skilled in optics (as, “his [Descartes’s] mathematical 
and optical writings,’ Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” 
iii. 8. § 109; optical writers).—op/ti-cal-ly, adv.—op-ti’- 
cian (-tish’an), m. One skilled in optics (now rare); also, 
a maker or seller of optical glasses and instruments; one who 
makes glasses for remedying defects of vision, in accordance 
with the prescriptions of oculists.—op/tics, n. The branch 
of physical science that deals with the properties and phe- 
nomena of light (the medium of sight) and with vision. 

op-ti-mal (op/ti-mal), a. Of or pertaining to the optimum; 
most favorable; best. 

op-ti-mate (op’ti-mit), n. [L. optimas (pl. optimates), < 
optimus, best: see optimum.] One of the nobility; an 
aristocrat. 

op-ti-me (op/ti-mé), n. [L., adv., best, very well, < opti- 
mus: see optimum.|] At Cambridge University, England, 
one of those in the second or third grade of honors in mathe- 
matics (‘senior optimes’ or ‘junior optimes’), the wranglers 
constituting the first rank. 

op-ti-mism (op/ti-mizm), n. [F. optimisme, < L. optimus, 
best: see optimum.] The doctrine that the existing world 
is the best of all possible worlds; also, the belief that good 
will ultimately predominate over evil in the world; also, 
disposition to hope for the best; tendency to look on the 
bright side of things. Cf. pessimism.—op/ti-mist, n. An 
adherent of optimism; also, one given to practical optimism; 
one disposed to look on the bright side of things. —op-ti- 
mis‘tic, a. Of or pertaining to optimism; disposed to 
take a favorable view of things. —op-ti-mis’ti-cal-ly, adv. 
—op/ti-mize (-miz), v.; -mized, -mizing. I. wir. To 
hold or express optimistic views. II. tr. To make the best 
of.—op’ti-mi-za/tion (-mi-za/shgn), n. . 

op-ti-mum (op/ti-mum), . [L., prop. neut. of optimus, 
best (superl. of bonus, good), akin to ops, power, means, 
wealth.] The best or most favorable point, degree, amount, 
etc., for the purpose, as of temperature, light, moisture, etc., 
for the growth or reproduction of an organism. j 

op-tion (op/shgn), n. [F. option, < L. optio(n-), akin to 
optare, choose.] The act of choosing; choice; also, power 
or liberty of choosing; right or freedom of choice; also, 
something which may be or is chosen; also, a privilege 
acquired, as by the payment of a premium or consideration, 
of demanding, within a specified time, the carrying out of 
a commercial transaction upon stipulated terms.—local 
option. See under local, a.—op/tion, ». ft. To obtain, or 
to grant, an option in reference to or upon. —op/tion-al. 
I. a. Left to one’s option or choice (as, attendance is op- 
tional); also, leaving something to choice (as, an optional 
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writ, in law, a writ which commands the defendant to do the 
thing required, or show the reason why he has not done it), 
II. n. An optional study; an elective.—op/tion-al-ly, adv. 

op-tom-e-ter (op-tom/e-ter), n. [Gr. dém7uds, E. optic, 
-+- wérpov, measure.] Any of various instruments for 
testing the vision.—op-tom/e-trist, m. One skilled in 
optometry; specif., one who is skilled in testing the eyes and 
fitting them with glasses, and is legally authorized to carry 
on such work, although not an oculist or physician.— 
op-tom/e-try, n. The measurement of the visual powers, 
as by the optometer; specif., the practice or art of testing 
the eyes by means of suitable instruments or appliances 
(usually without the use of drugs), for defects of vision, in 
order to fit them with glasses. 

op-to-phone (op/td-fon), n. [Gr. émriués, E. optic, + 
gwvh, sound.] An apparatus for converting optical effects 
into acoustic effects; esp., a telephonic device for enabling 
the blind to read books, etc., the light effects peculiar to each 
printed letter being made to give rise to a characteristic 
sound. . 

op-u-lence (op/i-lens), n. The state of being opulent; 
wealth, riches, or affluence; fig., abundance, as of resources, 
etc. (as, “He has that opulence which furnishes, at every 
turn, the precise weapon he needs”: Emerson’s “Represen- 
tative Men,” ii.). 

op-u-lent (op/ii-lent), a. [L. opulens (-ent-), opulentus, < 
ops, power, means, wealth.] Wealthy, rich, or affluent, as 
persons or places (as, ‘Very few, even of the most opulent 
citizens of London, kept any equipage,” Smollett’s ““Hum- 
phry Clinker,” May 29; ‘the magnificence of that opulent 
metropolis of the muslin manufacturers,” Galt’s “Ayr- 
shire Legatees,” iv.); characterized by or showing wealth 
(as, “The arrangements of the house, and the general air of 
the housekeeping, indicated easy and even opulent circum- 
stances”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” i.); bringing 
or yielding wealth (as, “the seat of opulent commerce”: 
Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” xlvii.); fig., rich in some 
respect, or richly or abundantly supplied with something 
(as, “Beauty opulent in charms”: Bret Harte’s “How Santa 
Claus Came to Simpson’s Bar’’); also, abundant or plentiful 
(as, opulent sunshine); often, of flowers or their fragrance, 
etc., rich, splendid, or fine (as, “beast or bird or fish, or 
opulent flower’: Tennyson’s “Lucretius,” 248).—op/us 
lent-ly, adv. ; 

o-pun-ti-a (-pun/shi-4), n. [NL., < L. Opuntius, pertain- 
ing to Opus, a town in Locris, Greece.] Any plant of the 
cactaceous genus Opuntia, comprising fleshy herbs, shrubby 
plants, and sometimes trees, 
with branches usually com- 
posed of flattened or globose 
joints, and with (usually) 
yellow flowers and _pear- 
shaped or ovoid, often edible 
fruit; a prickly-pear. 

o-pus (6/pus), .; pl. opera 
(op’e-rd). [L., work, labor, 
a work: cf. Skt. apas, work, 
also E. opera.| A work or 
composition; esp., a musical 
composition, often one of 
the compositions of a partic- 
ular composer as numbered 
in sequence according to 


musical 
size. 

o-quas-sa (3-kwas/i), n. [Said to be named from one of the 
Rangeley Lakes, in Maine.] A small trout, Salvelinus 
oquassa, with dark-blue coloration, found in the Rangeley 
Lakes, Maine. 

or! (ér), conj. [ME. or, contr. of other, < AS. oththe = OHG. 
eddo, odo (G. oder), = Goth. aiththau, or.] A particle used 
to connect words, phrases, or clauses representing alterna- 
tives (as, this road or that), or to connect alternative terms 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


or 


(as, the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands): often used in 
correlation, as in either ...or, or... or (archaic or 
poetic), and whether . . . or. ; 

or? (6r). [ME. or, ar, var. (due in part to Icel. ar, early) 
of er, < AS. @r, E. ere.] I. prep. Before; ere: as, Tu 
be there long or that” (Stevenson’s “David Balfour,” xli.). 
[Archaic or prov.] II. conj. Before or ere (as, “Scarcely 
the knife was redden’d with his gore, Or the black poison 
stain’d the sandy floor”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Georgics,” 
iii. 742); also, sooner than or rather than (as, “I think He'll 
grant the tribute . . . Or look upon our Romans”: Shak- 
spere’s “Cymbeline,” ii. 4. 14). [Archaic or prov.]—or 
ever, or or e’er (sometimes written or ere), before ever; 
before: as, ‘We, or ever he come near, are ready to kill 
him” (Acts, xxiii. 15); “This heart Shall break . . . Or 
ere I’ll weep” (Shakspere’s “King Lear,” ii. 4. 289). [Ar- 
chaic or prov. | : 

or? (6r), n. [F. or, < L. aurum, gold.] In her., the tinc- 
ture gold, or yellow. 

-or!, [Also -our: ME. -or, -our, -ur, < OF. -or, -our, -ur 
(F. -eur), < L. -or.] A suffix of nouns denoting action, 
state or condition, a quality or property, etc., as in ardor, 
color, error, honor, labor, odor, tremor, valor, vigor. See 
-our!, 

-or?, [ME. -or, -our, = OF. -or, -our, -ur (F. -eur), < L. 
-or, in -tor (including -ator, -itor, -utor), -sor, forming agent- 
nouns from verbs; in some cases, OF. -eor (F. -eur), earlier 
-edor, < L. -ator.] A suffix of nouns denoting one who or 
that which does something, or has some particular function 
or office, as in actor, confessor, creditor, distributor, elevator, 
emperor, governor, juror, refractor, tailor, traitor. This 
suffix occurs chiefly in nouns originally Latin, or formed 
from Latin stems. In some cases it is used as an alternative 
or a substitute for -er! (a characteristically English suffix), 
esp. in legal terms (often correlative with forms in -ee) or 
with some other differentiation of use, as in assignor, grantor, 
lessor, sailor (cf. sailer), survivor, vendor. Cf. -er! and -ee. 

or-ach, or-ache (or/ach), n. [OF. arache (F. arroche), < 

L. atriplex, < Gr. arpadatus, orach.] Any of the plants 
of the chenopodiaceous genus Atriplex, esp. A. hortensis 
(‘garden orach’), which is cultivated for use like spinach, or 
A. patula, a weed 
and seaside plant of 
both hemispheres. 
or-a-cle (or/a-kl), n. 
[OF. F. oracle, < 
L. oraculum, divine 
announcement, ora- 
cle, < orare, speak, 
pray.] In ancient 
Greece and else- 
where, an_ utter- 
ance (often ambig- 
uous or obscure) 
given by a priest 
or priestess at a 
shrine of a god as 
the response of the 
god to an inquiry 
made (as, to deliver 
oracles; to seek, 
obtain, or interpret 
an oracle); also, 
the agency or me- 


dium giving such ae 

I, Orach (Airtplex patula); 2, the inflores- 
responses, or a cence ; ad, a male flower; b, a female flower; c, the 
shrine or place at fruit with the calyx. 


which they were given (as, the oracle of Zeus at Do- 
dona; the oracle of Apollo at Delphi); in general use, a 
divine communication or revelation (as, “Unto them [the 
Jews] were committed the oracles of God”: Rom. iii, De 
any utterance made or received as authoritative and in- 
fallible; an oracular response or pronouncement; also, any 
person or thing serving as an agency of divine communication 
(as, “God hath now sent his living oracle Into the world to 
teach his final will,” Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” i. 460; 
“Man’s conscience is the oracle of God,” Byron’s “Tsland,”’ 
i. 6); a person who delivers authoritative or highly regarded 
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pronouncements, or who speaks as with authority on some 
subject (as, “I am Sir Oracle, And when I ope my lips let 
no dog bark!” Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,” i. 1. 93; 
“Under the instructions of these political oracles the good 
people . . . became exceedingly enlightened,” Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker’s New York,” iv. 7); something regarded as 
an infallible guide or indicator, as a compass or a watch; also, 
the holy of holies in the Jewish temple (see 1 Kings, vi. 16, 
19-23).—or’a-cle, v. t. or 7.; -cled, -cling. To declare or 
speak as an oracle. [Obs. or rare. ]—o-rac-u-lar (6-rak/q- 
lair), a. Of the nature of, resembling, or suggesting 
an oracle or divinely inspired utterance (as, an oracular 
response); uttered or delivered as if divinely inspired or in- 
fallible; sententious; sometimes, ambiguous or obscure; 
portentous; also, delivering oracles (as, “Oh couldst thou 
speak, As in Dodona once thy kindred trees Oracular’’: Cow- 
per’s “Yardley Oak,” 42); giving forth utterances or de- 
cisions as if by special inspiration or authority (as, ‘““They 
referred to each other as oracwar sources of wisdom and 
good taste”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” i. 7); 
also, communicating (supposedly) through oracles, as a 
deity; also, resorted to for oracles, as a shrine or place.— 
o-rac/u-lar-ly, adv.—o-rac/u-lar-ness, 7. 

o-ra-gious (6-ra/jus), a. [F. orageux, < orage, storm, < L. 
aura, breeze.]| Stormy or tempestuous (lit. or fig.): as, 
“M. d’Ivry, whose early life may have been rather oragious”’ 
(Thackeray’s “‘Newcomes,” xxxi.). 

o-ral (d/ral), a. [L. os (or-), mouth.] Of or pertaining to 
the mouth (as, the oral cavity); also, done, taken, or ad- 
ministered by the mouth (as, oral communion; an oral dose 
of morphine); often, uttered by the mouth, or spoken (as, 
oral testimony); also, employing speech, as teachers or 
methods of teaching.—o/ral-ly, adv. In an oral manner; 
by the mouth; by spoken (not written) words. 

-orama, Noun termination from Gr. gpaya, view, as in 
cyclorama, diorama, myriorama, panorama. 

o-rang (9-rang’), n. Shortened form of orang-utan. 

or-ange (or/anj). [OF. orenge (F. orange), < Ar. naranj, < 
Pers. na@rang, orange.] I. n. The globose, reddish-yellow 
edible fruit of Citrus awrantium, a white-flowered ever- 
green rutaceous tree cultivated in warm countries; the tree 
itself, occurring in several varieties, as Citrus aurantiwm 
sinensis (common sweet orange) and C. aurantiwm amara 
(‘bitter orange’ or ‘Seville orange’); any of several other 
citrous trees, as C. érifoliata (‘trifoliate orange’), a hardy 
Japanese species cultivated widely in the U. S., largely for 
hedges, the fruit being inferior; the fruit of such trees; 
also, any of certain trees of other genera, as Toxylon pomi- 
ferum (see Osage orange), or the fruit; also, a reddish-yellow 
color. IL. a. Of or pertaining to the orange; esp., of a 
reddish-yellow color.—or-ange-ade’ (-ad’), n. A drink 
made of orange-juice and water sweetened.—o-ran-geat 
(o-rén-zha), mn. [F.] Candied orange-peel.—or/ange= 
blos’som, n. The flower of the orange: much worn in 
wreaths, etc., by brides at the marriage ceremony. 

Or-ange-ism, Or-an-gism (or/anj-izm), n. The principles 
and practices of the Orangemen.—Or/ange-ist, Or/an- 
gist, n. 

Or-ange-man (or/anj-man), n.; pl. -men. [From Wil- 
liam of Orange (William III. of England).] A member of a 
secret society formed in the north of Ireland in 1795, having 
for its object the maintenance of the Protestant religion 
and ascendancy. 

or-ange-ry (or/anj-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [F. orangerie.] 
A place, as a glass-house, in which orange-trees are culti- 
vated: as, “The Orangery (built in 1685 by Mansart) is 
the finest piece of architecture at Versailles; the central 
fou is 508 ft. long” (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XXVII. 

o-rang=u-tan, o-rang=ou-tang (5-rang/§-tan’, -tang”), n. 
[Malay drang atan, ‘man of the woods.’] A large, long- 
armed anthropoid ape, Simia satyrus, of arboreal habits, 
found in Borneo and Sumatra. See cut on following page. 

o-rate (9-rat’ or 6/rat), v. 2.; orated, orating. [Back-forma- 
tion from oration.] To make an oration; hold forth; 
speechify. [Chiefly humorous or contemptuous. ] 

o-ra-tion (6-ra/shon), n. [L. oratio(n-), speech, discourse, 
oration, prayer, < orare, speak, plead, pray, < os (or-), 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, 


nature; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; #H, then; y, you; 


orator 


mouth.] A formal speech or discourse, as by an orator (as, 


i =p 


the orations of 
Demosthenes or 
of Cicero) ; now, 
esp., a formal 
discourse deliv- 
ered on a spe- 
cial occasion, as 
on an anniver- 
sary or at a 
funeral, or at 
academic exer- 
cises; also, a 
prayer (obs. or 
hist.) : 
or-a-tor (or/a- 
tor), n. [AF. 
oratour, OF. F. 
orateur, < L. 
orator, speaker, 
orator, suppli- 


ant, < orare: ws & ae Midge 
er eemaen | RA 
ers an oration Dy) SAE Yon 


or formal dis- 
course; a public 
speaker, esp. one of great eloquence (as, ‘“‘I come not, friends, 
to steal away your hearts: I am no orator, as Brutus is”: 
Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” iii. 2. 221); also, a spokesmanf; 
a messenger} or envoy{t; an advocatet; also, a petitioner} 
or suppliant}.—or-a-to/ri-al (-td/ri-al), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or befitting an orator; also, of or pertaining to an ora- 
torio.—or-a-to/ri-al-ly, adv. 

Or-a-to-ri-an (or-a-td/ri-an). In the Rom. Cath. Ch.: 
I. a. Of or pertaining to an Oratory. II.n. A member of 
an Oratory. 

or-a-tor-ic (or-a-tor/ik), a. Oratorical. 

or-a-tor-i-cal (or-a-tor/i-kal), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of an orator or oratory; given to oratory.— 
or-a-tor‘i-cal-ly, adv. 

or-a-to-ri-o (or-a-td/ri-d), n.; pl. -os (-dz). [It., < LL. 
oratorium, E. oratory?; so named from the musical services 
in the church of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, in Rome. ] 
An extended musical composition, with a text more or less 
dramatic in character and usually based upon a religious 
theme, for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, and per- 
formed without action, costume, or scenery: as, the oratorios 
of Bach or of Handel. 

or-a-tor-ize (or/a-tor-iz), v. 7.; -ized, -izing. To play the 
orator; ‘orate’: as, ‘“They reached the magistrate’s house 
... Mr. Pickwick oratorising, and the crowd shouting” 
(Dickens’s “‘Pickwick Papers,” xxiv.). 

or-a-to-ry! (or/a-td-ri), n. [L. oratoria, prop. fem. of ora- 
torius, pertaining to an orator or to praying, < orator: 
see orator.] The art of an orator; the art of public speaking; 
also, the exercise of eloquence; eloquent speaking or lan- 

uage. 

Ba te-ry? (orfa-td-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [LL. oratoriwm, 
place of prayer, prop. neut. of L. oratorvwus: see oratory. | 
A place of prayer, as a small chapel or a room for private 
devotions; also [cap.], any of certain religious societies of 
the Roman Catholic Church, esp. one (‘Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri’) composed of secular priests, not bound by 
vows, devoted to simple and familiar preaching; a local 
branch or house of this society. 

or-a-tress (or/a-tres), m. A female orator: as, “Tabby’s 
eloquence . . . would have shamed the first-rate oratress 
of Billingsgate”’ (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 24). 

orb (6rb), n. [L. orbis, circle, disk, orb.] A circle, or any- 
thing circular (now rare); the orbit of a heavenly bodyt 
(as, “Instruct the planets in what orbs to run”: Pope’s 
“Essay on Man,” ii. 21); a cyclic periodf; also, a sphere or 
globe (as, “What a hell of witchcraft lies In the small orb 
of one particular tear!” Shakspere’s “Lover’s Complaint,” 

289); any of the heavenly bodies (chiefly poetic or rhetorical: 
as, the orb of day, the sun; the orb of night, the moon); 
the earth} (see Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” iil. 1. 43); 


a 


(variable) d as d or j, 
/ primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, 


Orang-utan. 
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s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 
obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


orchestration 


the eyeball or eye (chiefly poetic or rhetorical: as, “His 
eyelids heavily closed over their orbs,’ Irving’s “Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” ii. 5); the mound, or emblem of 
sovereignty; any of the concentric hollow spheres of the old 
astronomy, conceived as surrounding and revolving round 
the earth and as carrying the heavenly bodies with them 
(see sphere, n.); in astrol., the space within which the 
influence of a planet, etc., is supposed to act.—orb, v. 1. tr. 
To encircle; inclose; also, to form into a circle or a sphere. 
IL. wntr. To move in an orbit; also, to assume the shape of 
an orb.—orbed, p. a. Formed into an orb; circular; 
spherical; rounded. 

or-bic-u-lar (é6r-bik/i-lir), a. [LL. orbicularis, < L. or- 
biculus, dim. of orbis, E. orb.] Like an orb; circular; ring- 
like; spherical; rounded; in bot., approximately circular, 
as a leaf.—or-bic-u-lar/i-ty (-lar/i-ti), ».—or- 
bic/u-lar-ly, adv. 

or-bic-u-late (6r-bik/G-lat), a. [L. orbiculatus, 
< orbiculus: see orbicular.| Orbicular; rounded. 
—or-bic/u-late-ly, adv. 

or-bit (ér’bit), n. [L. orbita, wheel-track, course, 
circuit, < orbis, E. orb.] The course of a 
heavenly body; the elliptical or curved path 
described by a planet, etc., about another body, 
as the sun; fig., a course regularly pursued, 
as in life (as, “They knew each other by sight, but their 
orbits did not touch”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Helen with the 
High Hand,” v.); also, the bony cavity of the skull which 
contains the eye; also, the part surrounding the eye of a bird 
or insect; also, an orb or sphere; the eye.—or/bi-tal 
(-bi-tal), a@.—or”bi-to-na/sal (-td-na/zal), a. Pertaining 
to the orbit of the eye and to the nose. —or’bi-to-sphe/noid 
(-sf€/noid). In anat.: I. a. Pertaining to the orbit of the 
eye and to the sphenoid bone: as, the orbitosphenoid bone 
(a section of the sphenoid bone forming a part of the bony 
orbit of the eye). II. . The orbitosphenoid bone. 

orb-y (ér/bi), a. Orb-like; pertaining to an orb. [Poetic.] 

orc (6rk), . [L. orca, kind of whale.] Any of various 
marine mammals, as the grampus or killer: as, “the haunt 
of seals, and orcs, and sea-mews’ clang” (Milton’s ‘Paradise 


Lost,” xi. 835). 
Or-ca-di-an (6r-ka/di-an). [L. Orcades, the Orkney Islands. ] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Orkney Islands, north of 

II, n. A native or inhabitant of the Orkney 


Orbiculap 
Leaf. 


Scotland. 
Islands. 
or-ce-in (ér/sé-in), n. [From orcin.] In chem., a red dye- 
stuff obtained by oxidizing an ammoniacal solution of orcin, 
and forming the principal coloring matter of cudbear and 

orchil, 
or-chard (6r/chird), n. [AS. ortgeard, appar. < L. hortus, 
garden, + AS. geard, E. yard: cf. Goth. aurtigards, Icel. 
jurtagardhr, garden.] A gardent; also, a piece of ground, 
usually inclosed, devoted to the cultivation of fruit-trees; 
a collection of such trees.—or/chard-ist, n. One who 
cultivates an orchard. Also or/chard-man (-man); pl. 
-men. 
or-ches-tic (ér-kes/tik), a. [Gr. dpxnorudés, < dpxetobar, 
dance.] Of or pertaining to dancing. 
or-ches-tra (6r/kes-tri), mn. [L.,. < Gr. épxnorpa, < 
épxeicbat, dance.] In the ancient Greek theater, the cir- 
cular space in front of the stage, allotted to the chorus; in 
the Roman theater, a similar space reserved for the seats 
of senators and other persons of distinction; also, in a 
modern theater, etc., the space reserved for the musicians, 
usually the front part of the main floor; hence, by extension, 
the parquet, or often the entire main floor space for spectators; 
also, a company of performers on various musical instru- 
ments, including esp. stringed instruments of the viol class, 
also clarinets and flutes, cornets and trombones, drums, 
cymbals, etc., for playing concerted music, as symphonies, 
operas, and other compositions; the set of instruments 
played by such a company.—or-ches-tral (6r-kes/tral or 
ér/kes-), a. Of or pertaining to an orchestra; composed 
for or performed by an orchestra.—or-ches’tral-ly, adv. 
or-ches-trate (ér/kes-trat), v. t.; -trated, -trating. [Cf. F. 
orchestrer.| ‘To compose or arrange (music) for performance 
by an orchestra.—or-ches-tra/tion (-tra/shgn), n. The 
act, art, or result of orchestrating. 


o, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


orchestrion 


or-ches-tri-on (ér-kes‘tri-on), m. [From orchestra.] A|or-der (6r/dér), n. 


mechanical musical instrument, resembling a barrel-organ 
but more elaborate, for pro- 
ducing the effect of an orches- 
tra. 
or-chid (6r/kid), n. [NL. Orchi- 
dex (later Orchidacez), pl., 
irreg. < L. orchis (stem _orchi-, 
not orchid-): see orchis.] Any 
plant of the family Orchidacee, 
comprising terrestrial and 
epiphytic perennial herbs of 
temperate and tropical regions, 
with flowers which are usually 
beautiful and often singular 
in form, many species being 
highly valued in cultivation. 
—or-chi-da/ceous = (-ki-da/- 
shius), @. Belonging to. the 
Orchidacex, or orchid family 
of plants.—or/chid-ist, 7. 
One who cultivates orchids. 
—or-chid-ol/o-gy —_(-ki-dol/- 
6-ji),n. [See -logy.] The 
branch of botany or of horticul- 
ture that deals with orchids. — 
or-chid-ol’o-gist, 7. 
or-chil (6r/kil or ér/chil), n. [ME. orchell: cf. It. orcello, 
oricello, Sp. orchilla, F. orseille, OF. orsolle.] A violet 
coloring matter obtained from certain 
lichens, chiefly species of Roccella; 
also, any such lichen. Cf. litmus. 
or-chis (ér/kis), n. [L., < Gr. dpxis, 
orchis (named from the shape of the 
root), orig. testicle.] Any of various 
terrestrial ; 
orchids 
(GBpa Oxi 
the genus 4 
Orchis) of [WS 
temperate}, AN 
regions, \\\WW 
with spicate \ 
flowers; any 
orchid. 
or-chi-tis (6r-ki/tis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. gpxis, testicle.] In pathol., 
infammation of the testicle.— 
or-chit/ic (-kit/ik), a. 
or-cin (ér/sin), n. [Related to 
orchil.| In chem., a colorless 
crystalline compound found in 
many lichens, and also prepared 
synthetically. Also or/cin-ol (-si- 
nol or -ndl). P | 
or-dain (é6r-dan’), ». [OF. or- ¢ oO 
dener (F. ordonner), < L. or- Flowering Plant of Showy Orchis 
dinare (pp. ordinatus), order, (Orchis spectabilis), 
arrange, appoint, < ordo (ordin-): see order.| 1. tr. To 
set in orderj, arranget, or preparet; also, to institute, 
establish, or found (archaic); also, to appoint authorita- 
tively; decree; give orders for (as, “It was mainly to 
acquire gold for himself that he ordained all this car- 
nage’: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 7); of God, fate, 
etc., to destine or predestine; eccles., to invest with minis- 
terial or sacerdotal functions; confer holy orders upon; 
admit to the Christian ministry. IE. intr. 
order; command.—or-dain/er, n.—or-dain/ment, n. 
. or-de-al (6r/dé-al), n. [AS. ordal, ordél, ordeal, = D. oordeel 
= G. urteil, judgment.] A primitive form of trial to de- 
termine guilt or innocence, as by the effect of fire, poison, 
or water upon the accused, the result being regarded as a 
divine or preterhuman judgment; hence, any severe test 
or trial; a trying experience (as, ‘“‘She wondered how he, and 
how she, would comport themselves in the ordeal of adiew’’: 
Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” v. 2).—ordeal bean, 
the poisonous Calabar bean, of Africa: used by the natives 
in a form of ordeal. 


Orchid (Phalznopsis schilleriana) . 


Orchil (Roccella tinctoria). 
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To decree; |. 


order 


[OF. F. ordre, < L. ordo (ordin-), row, 
series, rank, class, regular arrangement, order.] A row or 
series (now rare); also, a rank, grade, or class of the com- 
munity (as, “He had found, in general, the lower orders 
debased; the superior immersed in sordid pursuits”: Dis- 
raeli’s “Coningsby,” iv. 10); a body of persons of the same 
profession, occupation, or pursuits (as, “The spirit of the 
whole clerical order rose against this injustice”: Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” vi.); any class, kind, or sort, as of persons 
or things, having a particular rank ina scale, or distinguished 
from others by nature or character (as, talents of a high 
order; an institution, or a publication, of a different order); 
specif., any of the nine grades of angels in medieval angelol- 
ogy (see angel); also, the rank or status of an ordained 
Christian minister (now usually in pl.: as, to take orders, 
or holy orders, that is, to enter the Christian ministry); 
any of the degrees or grades of the clerical office (the number 
of which varies in different churches, the Roman Catholic 
Church, for example, having the ‘major orders’ of bishop, 
priest, deacon, and subdeacon, and the ‘minor orders’ of aco- 
lyte, exorcist, lector, and ostiary, while the Anglican Church 
recognizes only the three grades of bishop, priest, and deacon); 
the rite or sacrament of ordination (usually in pl.); also, a 
body or society of persons living by common consent under 
the same religious, moral, or social regulations; a monastic 
society or fraternity (as, an order of monks or friars; the Ben- 
edictine order; the Franciscan order); a society or fraternity 
of knights, of combined military and monastic character, 
as in the middle ages (as, the Teutonic Order: see under 
Teutonic, a.); an institution, partly an imitation of the 
medieval orders of military monks, having as its purpose 
the rewarding of meritorious service by the conferring of a 
dignity (as, the Order of the Golden Fleece: see phrase 
below); the badge or insignia of such an institution; a 
modern organization or society more or less resembling the 
knightly orders (as, fraternal orders; the Independent Order 
of Oddfellows); also, a column (base, shaft, and capital) 
with its entablature, viewed as the characteristic element of 
a particular 
architectural 
style; any one 
of the typical 
styles (Doric, 
Tonic, Corin- 
thian, Tuscan, 
and Composite) 
of classical ar- 
chitecture; also, 
a zoological or 
botanical group 
or category 
ranking below 
the class and 
above the fam- 
ily; also, degree, 
as in algebra; 
also, the dispo- 
sition of things 
following one 
after another, 
as in space, 
time, etc. (as, 
“pageants on 
pageants, inlong 
order drawn,” 


’ . : 
Pope’s “‘Satires Doric Order. — Temple of Castor and Pollux (so 
and Epistles of called), Girgenti, Sicily. — a, entablature, consisting of 
. cornice, frieze, and architrave; 6, capital and shaft: 
Horace Imi- ¢, stylobate, which in the Doric order performs the 


ta he d,” Epis tles, function of a base. 

li. 1. 316; the order of the days of the week, or the months of 
the year) ; succession or sequence; course or method of occur- 
rence; also, formal disposition or array (as, “I hear their 
drums: let’s set our men in order’: Shakspere’s “3 Henry 
Vie eat: 70); methodical or harmonious arrangement; 
hence, a condition in which everything is in its proper place 
with reference to other things and to its purpose (as, “At 
his second bidding darkness fled, Light shone, and order 
from disorder sprung”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iii. 713); 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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order 


also, state or condition generally (as, affairs are in good 
order, or bad order; ‘The venison proved in high order, 
the claret excellent,” Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering,” xxxix.); 
proper or satisfactory condition (as, to put one’s affairs in 
order; my watch is out of order); also, suitable action in 
relation to some particular result or end (obs. or archaic: 
as, ‘‘Provide me soldiers, lords, Whiles I take order for mine 
own affairs,” Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” iii. 1. 320); also, 
customary mode of procedure, or established usage, or con- 
formity to this; specif., the customary or prescribed mode of 
Poe in debates or the like, or in the conduct of de- 
berative or legislative bodies, public meetings, etc., or 
conformity to this (as, the order of business; the motion is 
not in order); also, a prevailing course of things, or an estab- 
lished system or régime (as, the order of nature; ‘“The old 
order changeth, yielding place to new,” Tennyson’s “Passing 
of Arthur,” 408); also, conformity to law or established 
authority; absence of revolt, disturbance, turbulence, un- 
tuliness, etc.; also, a prescribed form of divine service, 
or of administration of a rite or ceremony, or the service 
itself; also, the position of a rifle in a military drill when the 
butt is brought to the ground and the weapon held vertically 
against the right side; also, an authoritative direction, 
injunction, or mandate; aninstruction; a command; specif., 
a direction of a court or judge, made or entered in writing 
and not included in a judgment; a written direction to pay 
money or deliver property, given by a person legally entitled 
. to dispose of it; a direction or commission to make, provide, 
or furnish something (as, shoes made to order; an order for 
groceries); a pass for admission to a theater, museum, or 
the like; pl., commands or notices issued by a military 
commander to the troops under him.—holy order, holy 
orders. See holy order, under holy, a.—in order that, to 
the end that: as, he came in order that he might see for 
himself.—in order to, as a means to; with a view to: as, 
“T determined . . . to direct my course this way, in order to 
my return to Europe” (Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 7); 
“T shall next week come down . . . in order to take my seat 
at the board” (Steele, in ‘‘Spectator,”’ 48).—order in coun- 
cil, in Great Britain, a special order issued by the sovereign 
with the advice of the privy council under the authoriza- 
tion of a general act of Parliament, and having the full 
force of law.—Order of the Bath, of the Garter, of the 
Golden Fleece, of the Holy Ghost, of the Thistle. See 
bath!, garter, golden, holy, and thistle.—to put one’s house 
in order. See under house?, n.—or/der, v. I. tr. To 
arrange in order, or in a particular order; arrange methodi- 
cally or suitably; specif., in military use, to bring (a rifle) 
to the position called order (chiefly in the command ‘order 
arms’); also, to regulate, conduct, or manage (aswe hey, 
order, said I, this matter better in France,” Sterne’s “Senti- 
mental Journey,” opening line; “I had to order my life 
methodically,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 5); sometimes, to 
ordain, as God or fate does; also, to give an order, direction, 
or command to; instruct authoritatively or imperatively 
to do something; sometimes, by ellipsis, to direct or com- 
mand to go or come (as specified: as, to order a person out 
of one’s house, or into one’s presence); also, to give an order 
for; direct or command to be done, etc. (as, ‘“He ordered 
my companions to be handcuffed”: Malkin’s tr. Le Sage’s 
“Gil Blas,” ii. 5); prescribe (as, a doctor orders a medicine, 
or rest, for a patient); direct to be made, supplied, or 
furnished (as, “Alva immediately ordered seven thousand 
pairs of skates,”’ Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” iii. 8; to order 
one’s dinner); also, eccles., to invest with clerical rank or 
authority. II. intr. To issue orders, instructions, or 
commands; also, to give an order or commission. 
or-der-er (6r/dér-ér), m. One who orders. 
or-der-less (6r/dér-les), a. Without order, arrangement, 
method, or regularity; disorderly. 
or-der-li-ness (6r/dér-li-nes), n. Orderly 
orderly manner of behavior. ; ‘ 
or-der-ly (6r/dér-li). I. a. Arranged or disposed in order; 
characterized by regular sequence or arrangement, ex- 
hibiting system or method; regular; also, observant of 
order, system, or method, as persons, the mind, etc.; also, 
characterized by or observant of order, rule, or discipline 
(as, “The behaviour of these animals [horses] was... 
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orderly and rational,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iv. 1; 
“an orderly citizen,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” v.); 
not tumultuous, unruly, or disorderly; also, milit., pertaining 
to orders or commands, or the issuing of them; charged 
with the communication or execution of orders; being on 
duty. IN. .; pl. -lies (-liz). A private soldier or a non- 
commissioned officer attending on a superior officer to carry 
orders, etc.; also, an attendant in a hospital, charged with 
the maintenance of order, cleanliness, etc.; also, a street- 
cleaner (Eng.).—or/der-ly, adv. In order; in regular 
sequence; with proper arrangement; methodically; also, 
according to established order or rule; in conformity with 
good order or discipline. 
or-di-nal (6r/di-nal). [LL. ordinalis (as n., in eccles. use, 
ML. ordinale), < L. ordo (ordin-): see order.| I. a. In- 
dicating order or succession, or position in a series (as, the 
ordinal numbers or numerals, first, second, third, etc., as 
opposed to the cardinal); also, pertaining to an order, as of 
animals or plants. IZ. n. An ordinal number or numeral; 
also, a directory of ecclesiastical services; also, a book con- 
taining the forms for the ordination of priests, consecration 
of bishops, etc. —or/di-nal-ly, adv. 
or-di-nance (ér/di-nans), n. [OF. ordenance (F. ordonnance), 
< ML. ordinantia, < L. ordinans, ppr.: see ordinant.] 
Orderly arrangement or disposition; also, preparation} or 
provisiont; hence, something prepared or providedf; 
apparatust or equipmentt; military equipmentf; ord- 
nancef; also, regulation, direction, or management (archaic) ; 
also, an authoritative direction; a decree or command; 
an established rule or law; a public injunction or regulation; 
also, a prescribed practice or usage; eccles., an established 
rite or ceremony. 
or-di-nand (ér/di-nand), n. [L. ordinandus, gerundive of 
ordinare: see ordain.| Fccles., one about to be ordained, or 
to receive holy orders. 
or-di-nant (ér/di-nant). [L. ordinans (-ant-), ppr. of 
ordinare: see ordain.| I. a. Ordering; directing; or- 
daining: as, “Why, even in that was heaven ordinant” 
(Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” v. 2. 48). II. n. Eccles., one who 
ordains, or confers holy orders. 
or-di-na-ri-ly (6r/di-na-ri-li), adv. In the ordinary way; 
as is customary or usual; also, in ordinary cases; usually; 
also, in an ordinary degree; to the usual extent.—or/di-na- 
ri-ness, 7. 
or-di-na-ry (6r/di-na-ri). [L. ordinarius, < ordo (ordin-): 
see order.| I. a. Of the customary or established order, 
or regular; specif., of a judge, etc., having jurisdiction by 
virtue of office and not by special delegation; of jurisdiction, 
etc., immediate, as contrasted with that which is delegated; 
of officials, etc., belonging to the regular staff or the fully 
recognized class (as, an ordinary professor in a German 
university: cf. extraordinary); in general, customary, usual, 
or normal (as, for all ordinary purposes; in ordinary practice; 
his ordinary frame of mind); also, such as is commonly met 
with; of the usual kind; not distinguished in any way from 
others; often, not above, or rather below, the average level 
of quality; commonplace; somewhat inferior. Cf. ornery. 
II. n.; pl. -ries eae One having ordinary or immediate 
jurisdiction, as a bishop in his diocese; in some of the States 
of the U. S., a judge of a court of probate; formerly, in 
England, a clergyman appointed to prepare condemned 
prisoners for death; also, an order or form for divine service, 
esp. that for saying mass; the service of the mass exclusive 
of the canon; also, something regular, customary, or usual; 
a high bicycle of the earlier type, with one large and one 
small wheel; often, a meal regularly served at a fixed price 
in an eating-house or inn (as, “a great inn, crowded with 
travellers, who dine at the landlord’s ordinary”: Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” June 26); a table d’héte; a place 
where such meals are served, as an eating-house or inn, or its 
dining-room; also, in heraldic use, any of the simplest and 
commonest heraldic charges or bearings, usually bounded 
by straight lines; any of the more important of these (‘hon- 
orable ordinaries’), as distinguished from the subordinaries; 
also, the ordinary condition, degree, run, or the like (as, out 
of the ordinary).—in ordinary, of officials, etc., ordinary or 
regular, or in regular service: as, a physician in ordinary to 
aking. See ordinary, a., and cf. extraordinary. 
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or-di-nate (ér/di-nat). [L. ordinatus, pp. of ordinare: see 
ordain.] %.a. Orderly}; regular}; in entom., arranged in 
a row or rows. IE. n. Any of a set of parallel chords of 
a conic section, drawn at right angles to the axis and bisected 
by it; either half of such a chord. See also codrdinate, n. 

or-di-na-tion (6r-di-na/shon), m. [L. ordinatio(n-), < 
ordinare: see ordain.| The act of ordering or arranging, 
or the resulting state; also, an ordaining or decreeing; eccles., 
the act or ceremony of ordaining, or admitting to the Chris- 
tian ministry; the fact of being ordained. 

or-di-nee (6r-di-né’), n. One who receives ordination. 

ord-nance (6rd/nans), n. [Var. of ordinance.] Military 
weapons of all kinds with their equipments, ammunition, etc.; 
esp., cannon or artillery.—Ordnance Survey, the govern- 
ment survey of Great Britain and Ireland, orig. carried out 
under the direction of the ordnance department. 

or-don-nance (6r/do-nans, F. 6r-do-nans), n. [F.: see 
ordinance.| Arrangement or disposition of parts, as of a 
building, a picture, or a literary composition; also, an or- 
dinance, decree, or law. 

Or-do-vi-cian (é6r-dd-vish/ian). [L. Ordovices, pl., an ancient 
British tribe in northern Wales.] In geol.: I. a. Noting 
or pertaining to a geological period or a system of rocks 
recognized by certain authorities, and commonly taken as 
comprising the earlier or older portions of what is usually 
known as the Silurian. II. m. The Ordovician period or 
system. 

or-dure (é6r/dir), ». [OF. F. ordure, < ord, filthy, < L. 
horridus, E. horrid.| Filth; dung; excrement. Also fig. 

ore (dr), n. [AS. dra (= D. oer), ore; with mod. form prob. 
due to association with AS. Gr, brass.] A metal-bearing 
mineral or rock, or a native metal, esp. when valuable 
enough to be mined; also, a mineral or natural product 
serving as a source of some non-metallic substance, as 
sulphur; also, metal, esp. precious metal (archaic). 

6-re (é/re), n.; pl. ére. [Dan., Norw., and Sw.] A bronze 
coin and money of account of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, equal to one hun- 
dredth of a krone or krona, 
or about one fourth of a U.S. 
cent. 

o-re-ad (6/ré-ad), n. [L. Oreas 
(pl. Oreades), < Gr. ’Opecds 
(pl. ’Operddes), < dpos, moun- 
tain.] In class. myth., a 
mountain-nymph: as, “‘Love- 
lier than whatever Oread haunt The 
(Tennyson’s ‘‘Enone,” 72). 

o-rec-tic (d-rek/tik), a. [Gr. dpexrixds, < dpeyew: see 
orexis.| Of or pertaining to appetite or desire; appetitive. 

Or-e-gon (or/é-gon) pine. Same as Douglas spruce. 

o-rex-is (6-rek/sis), n. [L., < Gr. dpegs, < dpéyew, reach 
out, desire.] Appetite; desire. 

or-gan (6r/gan),n. [L. organum, < Gr. 8pyavov, instrument, 
tool, bodily organ, musical instrument, < épy-, do work: 
see work, n.] An instrument or means, as of performance 
(as, “His be the praise . . . Who made my hand the organ of 
his might”: Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene,” ii. 1. 33); now, esp., 
a means or medium of communicating thoughts, opinions, 
etc. (as, “He was . . . the sole organ of communication with 
foreign powers,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i; ‘There 
was no efficient organ of financial criticism,” Lecky’s “Hist. 
of Eng. in the 18th Century,” iii.); often, a newspaper 
serving as the mouthpiece of a political party; also, in an 
animal or a plant, a part or member, as the heart, having 
some specific function; any part of the human brain held by 
phrenologists to be the seat of a particular faculty or apti- 
tude; also, any of various musical instruments, esp. wind- 
instruments (as, “Praise him with stringed instruments and 
organs,” Ps. cl. 4: now only as in the specific senses fol- 
lowing); a musical instrument (‘pipe-organ’) consisting of 
one or more sets of pipes sounded by means of compressed 
air, played by means of keys arranged in one or more key- 
boards (in its full modern development the largest, most 
complicated, and noblest of musical instruments, and par- 
ticularly suited to ecclesiastical and other stately music) ; 
one of the independent sets of pipes of which such an in- 
strument is made up (‘partial organ’); a reed-organ, har- 
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monium, or American organ (see reed-organ); a barrel-organ 
or hand-organ (cf. organ-grinder).—or/gan=build’er, n. 
One who builds or constructs organs, esp. pipe-organs.— 
or/gan=build/ing, 7. GAs! 

or-gan-die, or-gan-dy (6r/gan-di), n. [F. organdi.| A fine, 
translucent, stiff-finished muslin, often printed with flowered 
or other patterns, used for women’s dresses, etc. ny 

or-gan=grind-er (6r/gan-grin’dér), n. A street musician 
who plays a hand-organ by turning the crank.—or/gan= 
grinding, n. and a. 

or-gan-ic (6r-gan/ik), a. [L. organicus, < Gr. épyavuxds, < 
Spyavov, E. organ.] Serving as an instrument or means, or 
instrumental (now rare); also, of or pertaining to an organ 
or the organs of an animal ora plant (as, organic functions; an 
organic disease, see phrase below); also, having organs, or 
exhibiting the functional parts or complex structure char- 
acteristic of living bodies or matter (animal or vegetable); 
characteristic of, pertaining to, or derived from living 
organisms (as, organic structure; substances of organic 
origin; organic remains found in rocks); specif., noting or 
pertaining to a class of chemical compounds which formerly 
comprised only those existing in or derived from living 
organisms (animal or plant), but which now includes these 
and all other compounds of carbon (cf. inorganic); also, of or 
pertaining to the constitution or structure of a thing; innate; 
constitutional; structural; also, characterized by the sys- 
tematic arrangement of parts into a whole; organized; 
systematic; also, of or like a (musical) organ.—organic 
disease, a disease in which there is a structural alteration in 
the organ involved: opposed to functional disease.—or- 
gan/i-cal-ly, adv. 

or-gan-ism (6r/gan-izm), n. Organic structure; organiza- 
tion; also, a body exhibiting organization and organic life; 
an individual composed of a number of mutually dependent 
parts constituted for subserving vital processes; any form 
of animal or plant life (often used of minute, obscure, or not 
readily classified forms: as, microscopic organtsms; low or- 
ganisms); hence, any organized body or system analogous to 
a living being (as, ‘‘the British social organism”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Tono-Bungay,” i. 1. § 1).—or-gan-is/mal (-iz/mal), a. 


or-gan-ist (6r/gan-ist), n. A player on an organ, esp. a pipe- _ 


organ. 
or-gan-iz-a-ble (6r/gan-i-za-bl), a. Capable of being or- 
ganized; in biol., capable of being converted into living 
tissue. —or’gan-iz-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 
or-gan-i-za-tion (6r’/gan-i-za/shon), n. The act or process of 
organizing; the state or the manner of being organized; 
organic structure; also, that which is organized; an or- 
ganism; any organized whole; often, a body of persons 
organized for some end or work.—or/’gan-i-za/tion-al, a. 
—or’gan-i-za/tion-ist, n. One who advocates, or is skilled 
in, organization, as for united action or work. 
or-gan-ize (ér/gan-iz), v.; -ized, -izing. [= F. organiser, < 
ML. organizare, < Gr. épyavifew, organize, < &8pyavor, 
E. organ.] 1. tr. To form or constitute of different organs 
or parts adapted for subserving vital processes, or give 
organic structure or character to (usually in organized, pp.: 
as, organized bodies or matter); hence, in general, to form as 
or into a whole consisting of interdependent or codrdinated 
parts, esp. for harmonious or united action (as, to organize 
a party, or organize men into a party; “A fresh army had 
... been collected . . . and was already organized at Pierre- 
point,’ Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 3; to organize the 
industries of a country for service in time of war); arrange 
in a systematic whole, or systematize:(as, to organize knowl- 
edge or facts; to organize work or efforts); prepare by 
arranging for various factors or details involved (as, to 
organize an expedition, conspiracy, or revolt). I. intr. To 
assume organic structure; become living tissue; also, to 
combine in an organized company, party, or the like.— 
or’gan-iz-er (-i-zér), n. 
organo-. Form of Gr. dpyavov, instrument, organ, used in 
combination.—or-ga-no-gen-e-sis (é6r’/ga-nO-jen/e-sis), 7. 
In biol., the origin or development of the organs of living 
bodies. Also or-ga-nog’e-ny (-noj/e-ni).—or-ga-nog/ra- 
phy (-nog/ra-fi), m. [+ -graphy.] The description of the 
organs of animals or plants; descriptive organology.—or-ga- 
nol’/o-gy (-nol/6-ji), n. [+ -logy.] The branch of biology 
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that deals with the structure and functions of the organs of 
animals or plants; also, phrenology. 

or-ga-non (ér/ga-non), n.; pl. -na (-nd). [Gr. dpyavor: 
see organ.| A bodily organt; also, an instrument of 
thought or knowledge; esp., a system of rules or principles 
of demonstration or investigation; specif. [cap.], the title 
of the logical writings of Aristotle. Cf. organum. 

or-ga-no-ther-a-peu-tics (6r’ga-nd-ther-a-pii’tiks), n. [See 
organo-.| That branch of therapeutics which deals with the 
use of remedies prepared from the organs of animals (as the 
thyroid gland, the pancreas, the suprarenal bodies, 
etc.).—or’ga-no-ther-a-peu/tic, a.—or’ga-no-ther’a-py 
(ther’a-pi), n. Treatment of disease by administering prep- 
arations made from the organs of animals; opotherapy. 

or-gan=pipe (ér/gan-pip), m. One of the pipes of a pipe- 
organ; hence, something resembling such a pipe.—organ= 
pipe coral, 
any coral of 
the family 
Tubiporide, 
characterized 
by tubular 
corallites 
united in 
masses. 

or-gan=point 
Cor! 24 n- 
point), m. In 
music, same 
as pedal- 
point. 

or-ga-num ‘ : ; 

(6r/ga-num) ‘ Organ-pipe Coral (Tubipora musica). 

n.; pl. -na (-na). [L.: see organ.] A bodily organj; also, 
an organon, or instrument of thought or knowledge (esp. in 
the title of Bacon’s ““Novum Organum,” that is, New Instru- 
ment, with allusion to Aristotle’s “Organon’’). 

or-gan-zine (6r/gan-zén), n. [F. organsin, < It. organzino.] 
Silk thread made of several single threads twisted together: 
used for the warp in weaving. 

or-gasm (ér/gazm), n. [F. orgasme, < Gr. dpyav, swell, be 
excited.] Immoderate excitement; in physiol., excitement 
and turgescence in an organ; specif., the height of venereal 
excitement. —or-gas’tic (-gas/tik), a. 

or-geat (6r/zhat, F. ér-zha), n. [F., < orge, < L. hordeum, 
barley.] A syrup or drink made from almonds (orig. from 
barley), sugar, and a water prepared from orange-flowers. 

Org-esch (6r’gesh), n. [G., < org(anisation), organization, 
+ Esch(erich), name of the founder.} A semi-secret political 
and military organization in Bavaria and other parts of 
Germany, active after the close of the World War, being 
reactionary in principles and opposed to socialism and 
communism, and favorable to a return to monarchy. 

or-gi-ac, or-gic (é1’ji-ak, -jik), a. Pertaining to orgies; or- 
giastic. 

or-gi-as-tic (6r-ji-as/tik), a. [Gr. dpyvacrixds, < dpyateu, 
celebrate orgies, < Spyea: see orgy.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of orgies; characterized by orgies: as, “an 
orgiastic carnival, gross in all its manifestations of joy” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” i. 4).—or-gi-as/ti- 
cal-ly, adv. 

or’gic, a. See orgiac. 

or-gu-lous, or-gil-lous (6r/gii-lus, -gi-lus), a. _[OF. orguillus 
(F. orgueilleux), < orguil, pride; prob. from Teut.] Proud; 
haughty: as, “From isles of Greece The princes orgulous, 
their high blood chafed, Have to the port of Athens sent 
their ships” (Shakspere’s “Troilus and Cressida,” Prologue, 
2). [Archaic.] ’ : 

or-gy (6r/ji), 7.; pl. -gies (-jiz). [F. orgie, < L. orgia, pL, 
< Gr. 8pya, pl., secret rites, any rites of worship, prob. 
< épy-, do work: cf. organ.] Pl., secret rites or ceremonies 
connected with the worship of certain deities of classical 
mythology, esp. the rites in honor of Dionysus or Bacchus, 
which were celebrated with wild dancing and singing, 
drinking, etc. (rarely in sing.); hence, in general, ceremonies 
of worship, commemoration, or the like; also, wild, drunken, 
or licentious festivities or revelry; sing., a wild carouse; an 
unbridled or licentious revel; any course of proceedings 


marked by unbridled indulgence of passions (as, an orgy of 
massacre or blood). 

or-i-chalc (ori-kalk), mn. [L. orichaleum, < Gr. dpeixadkos, 
< pos, mountain, + xadxdés, copper.] A yellow metal or 
metallic alloy, perhaps brass, highly prized by the ancients. 

o-ri-el (d/ri-el), n. [OF. oriol, porch, passage, gallery, < 
ML. oriolum, porch, hall; origin unknown.] A recess with 
a window, or a recessed window, usually having a semi- 
polygonal plan, project- 
ing from the outer face 
of a wall, esp. in an 
upper story: as, “All 
in an ortel on the sum- 
mer side, Vine-clad, of 
Arthur’s palace toward 
the stream, They met” 
(Tennyson’s ‘Lancelot 
and Elaine,” 1170). Cf. 
bay-window.—o/ri-el= 
win/dow, n. 

o-ri-ent (d/ri-ent). [As 
adj., L. oriens (orient-), 
ppr. of ortri, rise; as n., 
OF. F. orient, < L. |: 
ortens, the east (where |= 
the sun rises), noun 
use of oriens, ppr.] I. 
a. Rising, or appear- 
ing as from beneath the 
horizon (as, “the ortent 
sun,” Milton’s ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost,” v. 175; “the 
roseate breath of orzent y 
Gianyin ae lous OTlsy pune 
“Castle of Indolence,” 
ii. 10); also, eastern 
or oriental (now poetic: as, “Now morning from her 
orient chamber came,” Keats’s “Imitation of Spenser’); 
also, fine or precious, as gems, esp. pearls (orig. with reference 
to gems coming from the East: cf. occidental, a.); hence, 
brilliant, shining, or bright (archaic: as, “Ten thousand 
banners... With orient colours waving,” Milton’s “Para- 
dise Lost,” i. 546). II. n. The east; the eastern regions; 
[cap.] the countries to the east (and southeast) of the Medi- 
terranean; also, the countries of Asia generally; [J. c.] an 
orient pearl (as, “a very Sea of Thought . . . wherein the 
toughest pearl-diver may dive... and return . . . with 
true orients”: Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” i. 2); the 
peculiar luster or coloring of a pearl; also, shining brightness, 
or radiance (poetic: as, “In every nobler mood We feel the 
orient of their spirit glow,” Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode,” 
viii.).—o/ri-ent (-ent), v. [F. orienter, < orient, the east.] 
I. tr. To place so as to face the east; build (a church) with 
the chief altar to the east and the chief entrance to the west; 
bury (a corpse) with the feet to the east; also, to place in 
any definite position with reference to the points of the 
compass or other points (as, to orient a building north and 
south); fig., to direct to a particular object (as, “What is 
the good of orienting one’s devotion to a firm, or to class 
solidaritye” H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at 
War,” iv. 5); adjust with relation to, or bring into due 
relation to, surroundings, circumstances, facts, etc. (as, to 
orient one’s self, or one’s mind, ideas, etc.); also, to ascertain 
the position of with reference to the points of the compass 
or other points; find the bearings of (also fig., esp. reflexively: 
as, to orient one’s self, to find out one’s actual situation, so 
as to know what course to foliow). IL. intr. To turn 

‘toward the east, or in any specified direction. 

o-ri-en-tal (6-ri-en/tal). [OF. F. oriental, < L. orientalis, < 
oriens, the east: see orient.) I. a. Of the orient or east; 
eastern; [usually cap.] of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the Orient or East; also [U. c.], of gems, orient; [cap.] in 
zoogeog., belonging to a division comprising southern Asia 
and the Malay Archipelago as far as and including the 
Philippines, Borneo, and Java. I. n. [Usually cap.] 
A native or inhabitant of the Orient or East, esp. one be- 
longing to a native race; an Asiatic.—o-ri-en/tal-ism, 7. 
[Usually cap.] Oriental character or characteristics; an 
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Oriental peculiarity; also, knowledge of Oriental languages, 
literature, etc.—o-ri-en/tal-ist, n. [Usually cap.) An 
Orientalf; also, one versed in Oriental languages, literature, 
etc. —o-ri-en/tal-ize, v.t.; -ized,-izing. To render Oriental. 
—o-ri-en’tal-ly, adv. ; 
o-ri-en-tate (d/ri-en-tat or 6-ri-en’tat), v.; -tated, -tating. 
[F. orienter: see orient, v.] I.tr. Toorient. IL. intr. _To 
face or turn toward the east, or in any specified direction; 
be oriented, as a church.—o/ri-en-ta/tion (-ta/shon), 7. 
The act or process of orienting or orientating, or the state 
of being oriented; in zoél., the faculty by which homing 
pigeons, migratory birds, etc., return to a given place. 
or-i-fice (or’i-fis), n. [F. orifice, < L. orificiwm, < os (or-), 
mouth, + facere, make.] A mouth or aperture, as of a tube 
or pipe; a mouth-like opening or hole; a vent.—or-i-fi’cial 
(-fish’al), a. : 
or-i-flamme (or/i-flam), n. [F. oriflamme, OF. oriflambe, 
< L. aurum, gold, + flamma, E. flame.] The red banner 
of the abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, carried before the 
early kings of France as a military ensign; hence, any 
ensign or standard (lit. or fig.: as, “Press where ye see my 
white plume shine ... And be your oriflamme to-day the 
helmet of Navarre,” Macaulay’s “Ivry’’). 
or-i-gan (or/i-gan), n. [OF. F. origan, < L. origanum, < 
Gr. éplyavov.]| Marjoram, esp. the wild marjoram, Ori- 
ganum vulgare; also, the pennyroyal, Mentha pulegiwm. 
or-i-gin (or/i-jin), n. [F. origine, < L. origo (origin-), < 
oriri, rise.] The rise into being, or the beginning of existence, 
of anything (as, the date or place of origin of a sect; the 
rumor took its origin from a casual remark; ‘The origin 
and commencement of his grief Sprung from neglected love,” 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 1. 185); hence, the first stage of 
existence, or the beginning (as, “Some say that, in the origin 
of things, When all creation started into birth, The infant 
elements receiv’d a law’’: Cowper’s “Task,” vi. 198); also, 
rise or derivation from a particular source (as, these and 
other reports of like origin; a theory of twofold origin); 
often, birth, parentage, or extraction (as, a man of humble 
origin; “He came... of mixed French and Scottish origin,” 
C. Bronté’s “Villette,” i.); also, that from which anything 
arises or is derived, or the source (as, to follow a stream to 
its origin; the origins of a nation; this refusal was the origin 
of the whole trouble). 
o-rig-i-nal (6-rij/i-nal), a. [OF. F. original, < L. originalis, 
< origo (orwgin-): see origin.| Belonging or pertaining to 
the origin or beginning of something, or to a thing at its 
beginning (as, the original state of man; the original binding 
of a book; the orzginal price of an article); initial, earliest, 
pristine, or first; also, being that from which a copy, a 
translation, or the like is made (as, compare the copy with 
the original portrait; the original document is at Wash- 
ington; a literal rendering of the original Greek); also, 
arising or proceeding from a thing itself, or independently of 
anything else; esp., proceeding from a person as the in- 
ventor, maker, composer, or author (as, an original device, 
plan, or poem; a method original with the introducer); 
first-hand; hence, new, fresh, or novel (as, ‘‘This story . . . 
was not particularly original, for Sir Gervaise himself had 
told it at least a dozen times before,” Cooper’s ‘“Two Ad- 
mirals,” xx.; an original way of advertising); of persons, 
the mind, etc., capable of or given to thinking or acting 
independently in self-suggested and individual ways (as, an 
original thinker or writer; to be highly original in one’s 
methods; “Her mind was young, healthy, somewhat original, 
full of fire and faith,” Reade’s “Christie Johnstone,” i.).— 
original sin, in theol., a depravity, or tendency to evil, held 
to be innate in mankind and transmitted from Adam to the 
race in consequence of his sin; as otherwise defined (and 
esp. in Roman Catholic theology), the privation of sanctify- 
Ing grace in consequence of Adam’s sin.—o-rig/i-nal, n. 
Origin, rise, or beginning (archaic); also, birth or extraction 
(archaic: as, “She is really a good sort of a woman, in spite of 
her low original,” Smollett’s ‘Humphry Clinker,” June 26); 
also, a source of being, or author or originator (archaic); pi., 
original elements, as of naturet (see Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” vi. 511); sing., a primary form or type from which 
varieties are derived; also, that from which a copy, a trans- 
lation, or the like is made; a picture, writing, text, or the 
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like in its relation to a reproduction or translation of it; 
the person or thing represented by a picture or other work of 
art; sometimes, the person on whom a literary portrait or 
character is based; also, an original work, writing, or the 
like as opposed to any copy or imitation; also, one who is 
original in his ways of thinking or acting, esp. a singular or 
eccentric person, or oddity (as, “Teufelsdréckh passed .. . 
as one of those originals and nondescripts, more frequent in 
German Universities than elsewhere”: Carlyle’s “Sartor 
Resartus,” i. 3).—o-rig-i-nal/i-ty (-nal/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties 
(-tiz). The state or quality of being original; first-hand 
and authentic character, as of a work of art; freshness or 
novelty, as of an idea, method, or performance; ability to 
think or act in an independent, individual manner (as, 
“He seems to want life, originality ... He knows nothing 
but what he has picked up ready-made from books”: Kings- 
ley’s “Yeast,” vil.); also, an original idea, remark, or the 
like.—o-rig/i-nal-ly, adv. With respect to origin, or by 
origin (as, a plant originally African); hence, at the origin, 
in the beginning, or at first (as, a house originally small; 
a club which consisted originally of fifteen members); in 
the first place, or primarily (as, a word originally denoting 
quality); sometimes, from the beginning, or from the first; 
also, in an original, novel, or distinctively individual manner. 
—o-rig’/i-nal-ness, 7. 

o-rig-i-nant (6-rij/i-nant), a. 

o-rig-i-nate (6-rij/i-nat), v.; -nated, -nating. [L. origo 
(origin-): see origin.] I.tr. To give origin or rise to; ini- 
tiate; invent. IL. intr. To take its origin or rise; come 
into existence; arise; spring: as, ‘“The proposal ought to 
originate from us” (Burke’s ‘‘Conciliation with the Colonies”). 
—o-rig-i-na/tion (-na/shon), n. The act or process of 
originating; a giving or taking origin; also, a place of origin, 
or a starting-point, 
as of a muscle or 
nerve.—o-rig/i- 
na-tive (-n4-tiv), 
a. Having, or 
characterized by, 
the power of orig- 
inating; inventive; 
creative. — o-rig/i- 
na-tor (-n4-tor), n. 

o-ri-ole (6/ri-dl), n 
[Obs. F. oriol, or : 
NL. oriolus, < L 
aureolus, golden: 
see aureola.] Any 
bird of the family 
Oriolidx, esp. Orio- 
lus galbula, a European bird with yellow and black plu- 
mage (‘golden oriole’); also, any of various American birds 
of the family Icteridz, 
as Icterus galbula, which 
has yellow ororangeand 
black plumage (‘Balti- 
more oriole’). 

O-ri-on (5-ri’on), n. [L., 
< Gr. ’Opiwy, the hunter 
Orion slain by Artemis, 
also the constellation. ] 
In astron., a constel- 
lation, south of Gemini 
and Taurus, containing 
the bright stars Betel- 
geuse and Rigel, as 
well as several other 
conspicuous stars, as 
the three situated in Baltimore Oriole (Icterus galbula). 

a straight line and forming the Belt (or Girdle) of Orion, 

and also containing a remarkable nebula.—O-ri/on-id 

(-id), n. In astron., any of a shower of meteors occurring 

s October and appearing to radiate from the constellation 
rion. 

or-i-son (or/i-zon or -son), n. [OF. orison (F. oraison), < 
L. oratio(n-), prayer: see oration.] A prayer (as, “Nymph, 
in thy orisons Be all my sins remember’d”: Shakspere’s 

Hamlet,” iii. 1. 89); also, praying. [Archaic.] 


Originating; giving origin. 


Golden Oriole (Oriolus galbula). 
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eorium. [L., prop. neut. of -orius: see -ory! and -ory?. | 
A suffix of nouns denoting esp. a place or an instrument or 
apparatus for some purpose, as in auditorium, crematorium, 
sanatorium, sensorium, haustorium. 

ork, n. See orc. 

orle (érl), n. [F. orle, dim. < L. ora, border.] In her., a 
bearing resembling a border but not reaching the edge of the 
escutcheon, so that the field is seen outside of it as well as 
within. 

Or-le-an-ist (é6r/lé-an-ist), n. [F. Orléaniste.] 
In French politics, an adherent of the Orleans 
family, which is descended from a younger brother 
of Louis XIV. (reigned 1643-1715) and has 
furnished one sovereign, Louis Philippe (reigned 
1830-48). 

or-lop (6r/lop), . [D. overloop, < overloopen, overrun, 
spread over; from its covering the ship’s hold.] The lowest 
deck of a ship: also called orlop deck: as, “like great cables 
and hawsers coiled away in the subterranean orlop-deck of 
a line-of-battle-ship” (H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,”’ civ.). 

Or-mazd (6r/mazd),. [Pers.] In the Zoroastrian religion, 
the spirit or principle of good, in ceaseless conflict with 
Ahriman, the spirit of evil. 

or-mer (6r’/mér), n. [For F. ormier, or oreille-de-mer, or 
ML. auris maris, ‘sea-ear.’] A sea-ear, or ear-shell, Haliotis 
tuberculata, a gastropod mollusk abundant in the Channel 
Islands, where it is found clinging to rocks and is gathered for 
food; hence, any mollusk of the genus Haliotis or the family 
Haliotide. 

or-mo-lu (6r’/m9-l6), n. [F. or moulu, ‘ground gold’: or, 
< L. aurum, gold; moulu, pp. of moudre, < L. molere, 
grind.] Orig., gold prepared for use in gilding; hence, 
gilded metal; now, an alloy of copper and zinc, used to 
imitate gold. 

or-na-ment (6r/na-ment), n. [OF. F. ornement, < L. 
ornamentum, < ornare, equip, deck, adorn.] Any accessory, 
adjunct, or equipment (now only in ecclesiastical use); also, 
an accessory, article, or detail used to beautify, or to enrich 
or improve the appearance or general effect (as, personal 
ornaments, as of jewelry or dress; mantel ornaments; archi- 
tectural ornaments; rhetorical ornaments); an adornment, 
decoration, or embellishment; fig., anything that lends 
beauty or renders more pleasing or attractive (as, “the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit”: 1 Peter, iii. 4); a 
person who adds luster, as to surroundings, society, or a 
class, profession, place, or time (as, “He was tacitly felt to 
be an ornament to his circle’: H. James’s ‘“Europeans,’’ 
vi.); also, the act of adorning, or the state of being adorned; 
adornment, or means of adornment (as, “Loveliness Needs 
not the foreign aid of ornament”: Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ 
Autumn, 205); sometimes, mere ornament, or outward 
display (as, “The world is still deceived with ornament’: 
Shakspere’s ‘“Merchant of Venice,” iii. 2. 74).—or/na-ment 
(-ment), v. t. To furnish with ornaments or something 
ornamental (as, ‘“‘Her fat neck was ornamented with jewels,” 
Thackeray’s ‘“‘Newcomes,” xlix.; walls ornamented with 
sculpture); adorn, decorate, or embellish; also, to be an 
ornament to; serve to adorn.—or-na-men/tal (-men’tal). 
I. a. Of the nature of an ornament or of ornamentation 
(as, ornamental vases; ornamental work); decorative; also, 
such as to ornament or adorn, or lend beauty or attractiveness 
(as, a highly ornamental lamp; to be neither useful nor 
ornamental); also, used for purposes of ornament (as, 
ornamental plants; ornamental woods or stones); of or 
pertaining to ornament (as, ornamental purposes or consider- 
ations). II. nm. Something ornamental; specif., a plant 
cultivated for ornamental or decorative purposes. —or-na- 
men/tal-ly, adv.—or-na-men/tal-ness, n.—or’na-men- 
ta/tion (-ta’/shon), ». The act of ornamenting, or the 
state of being ornamented; also, that with which a thing is 
ornamented; objects or work used to ornament something 
(as, “The chapel . . . is bare and rude inside, with only the 
commonest ornamentation about the altar’: Howells’s 
“Chance Acquaintance,” xiii.) or/na-ment-er, 7. 

or-nate (6r-nat’ or 6r/nat), a. [L. ornatus, pp. of ornare: 
see ornament.] Elaborately adorned (as, “But who is 
this. ...? Female of sex it seems, That so bedeck’d, ornate, 

and gay, Comes this way sailing Like a stately ship,” Mil- 
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ton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 712; an ornate facade; an ornate 
binding of a book); often, of discourse, writing, literary 
style, etc., embellished with fine rhetoric; also, in a more 
general sense, sumptuously or showily splendid or fine (as, 
“ornate onyx pilasters’: Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty Lady,” 
xiii.).—or-nate/ly, adv.—or-nate/ness, n. 

or-ner-y (6r/ne-ri), a. [Corruption of ordinary.] Ordinary; 
common; hence, as a general term of depreciation, inferior 
or poor, as in quality; plain or homely, as in appearance; 
ugly in disposition or temper; mean or contemptible; low 
or vile; lewd. [Prov. or vulgar. | 

or-nis (6r/nis), m. [G., < Gr. dps, bird.] The avifauna of 
a region. 

or-nith-ic (ér-nith’ik), a. [Gr. dpribixds, < dpris (dpr8-), 
bird.] Of or pertaining to birds. 

ornitho-. Form of Gr. dps (épyi0-), bird, used in com- 
bination. 

or-nith-o-lite (6r-nith/6-lit), m. [See ornitho- and -lite.] 
The fossilized remains of a bird. 

or-ni-thol-o-gy (6r-ni-thol/6-ji), n. [See ornitho- and -logy.] 
That branch of zoélogy that deals with birds; also, a treatise 
on this subject.—or/ni-tho-log’i-cal (-thd-loj/i-kal), a.— 
or-ni-thol/o-gist, 7. 

or-ni-tho-man-cy (ér/ni-thd-man’si), m. [Gr. dprBouar- 
tela: see ornitho- and -mancy.] Divination from birds. 

or-ni-tho-pod (ér/ni-thd-pod). [NL. Ornithopoda, pl., < 
Gr. dpvis (dpvi6-), bird, + zodbs (7od-), foot.] I. n. Any 
of the Ornithopoda, a group of dinosaurs with hind feet 
closely resembling those of birds in structure and function. 
II. a. Belonging or pertaining to the Ornithopoda. 

or-ni-thop-ter (6r-ni-thop/tér), m. [Gr. dps (dpy6-), 
bird, + azepév, wing.] A flying-machine sustained in and 
propelled through the air by upward and downward (flap- 
ping) movements of parts analogous to the wings of a bird. 
or-ni-tho-rhyn-chus (6r/ni-thd-ring’kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
bps (6pvi8-), bird, + piyxos, snout, beak.] A duckbill. 
or-o-ban-cha-ceous (or’6-bang-ka/shius), a. [L.  oro- 
banche, < Gr. dpoB&éyxn, broom-rape.] Belonging to the 
Orobanchacex, or broom-rape family of parasitic plants. 
o-rog-e-ny (6-roj’e-ni), n. [Gr. dpes, mountain: see -geny.] 
In geol., the process of mountain-making or upheaval.— 
or-o-gen-ic (or-d-jen/ik), a. 

o-rog-ra-phy (d-rog/ra-fi), n. [Gr. 8pos, mountain: see 
-graphy.| That branch of physical geography that deals 
with mountains.—or-o-graph-ic, or-o-graph-i-cal (or-3- 
graffik, -i-kal), a. 

o-ro-ide (6/rd-id or -id),.n. [F. or (< L. aurum), gold, + 
Gr. ¢léos, form.] An alloy containing copper, tin, etc., 
used to imitate gold. 

o-rol-o-gy (6-rol’/6-ji), n. [Gr. 80s, mountain: see -logy.] 
The science of mountains. — or-o-log-i-cal (or-d-loj/i-kal), a. 
—o-rol/o-gist, n. 

o-rom-e-ter (d-rom/e-tér), ». [Gr. dpos, mountain: see 
-meter.| An aneroid barometer with a scale giving eleva- 
tions above sea-level: used to determine altitudes of moun- 
tains, etc.—o-rom/e-try, n. [See -metry.] The measure- 
ment of mountains.—or-o-met-ric (or-d-met/rik), a. 

o-ro-tund (6/rd-tund), a. [L. ore rotundo, ‘with round 
mouth,’ with well-rounded speech, abl. of os, mouth, and 
rotundus, E. rotund.] Of the voice or utterance, charac- 
terized by strength, fullness, richness, and clearness; also, 
contemptuously, of a style of utterance, pompous or bom- 
bastic.—o-ro-tun/di-ty (-tun/di-ti), n. : 

or-phan (6r/fan). [LL. orphanus, < Gr. épdavés, without 

parents, bereaved.] I. a. Bereaved by death of both 
parents, or, less commonly, of one parent (also fig.); also, 
of or for orphans (as, an orphan asylum). IL. n. An 
orphan child. Also fig.—or’phan, v. t. To_bereave of 
parents or a parent.—or/phan-age (-aj), n. The state of 
being an orphan; also, orphans collectively; also, an in- 
stitution or home for orphans.—or/phan-hood (-hud), n. 
The condition of an orphan. 

Or-phe-an (6r-fé/an), a. [L. Orpheus, < Gr. ’Op¢ets.] 
Of or pertaining to Orpheus, a legendary poet and musician 
of ancient Thrace, who had the power of charming animate 
and inanimate objects with his lyre (as, “the Orphean 
lyre”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iii. 17); hence, melodious; 
entrancing. 
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Or-phic (6r/fik), a. [L. Orphicus, < Gr. Opduxds. ] Of or 
pertaining to Orpheus; Orphean; also, attributed to or 
associated with Orpheus; pertaining to a religious or philo- 
sophical school maintaining a form of the cult of Dionysus 
or Bacchus, ascribed to Orpheus as founder (as, Orphic 
mysteries); hence [cap. or 1. c.], mystic; oracular (as, 
“ “No summer ever came back . . .’ said I, with a degree of 
Orphic wisdom that astonished myself’: Hawthorne’s 
“Blithedale Romance,” xvi.).—Or/phism (-fizm), n. The 
religious or philosophical system of the Orphic school. _ 

or-phrey (ér/fri), .; pl. -phreys (-friz). [OF. orfreis (F. 
orfroi), < ML. aurifrigium, < L. aurum, gold, + Phrygius, 
Phrygian.] Gold embroidery; rich embroidery of any sort; 
a piece of richly ae T EEE 
embroidered stuff; (EARS Re ia he. 
now, usually, an a Meee 4 ie 
ornamental band eh : 
or border, esp. on 
an ecclesiastical ft mh 
vestment. art ale SEVEN 

or-pi-ment (6r’pi- A Cae fhe AS 
ment),n. [OF. F. AX 3 Yas 
orpiment, < L. om Sat a NS 
aurupigmentum, < ee C z x \ 
aurum, gold, + ie. aie Se aA \ \ 
pigmentum, E. paar Bia: (PNG, NI 
pigment.| Arsenic y i SA She MN || | 
trisulphide, AseSs,  fAeyaehh AC. x Gi 
found native as a AeSame 
yellow mineral and : Oy) 
also prepared arti- Sa! Whe. 
ficially: used asa @ y a SS 
pigment, etc. (aie UO NNN Rey 

or-pine, or-pin i = 
(6r’pin), Nn. [OF. Orphrey. — Cope with embroidered orphreys (a, a) 
F. orpin, appar. a and hood; Italian, 16th century. 
shortened form of orpiment: see orpiment.| Orpimentt; 
also, a crassulaceous herb, Sedum telephium, bearing 
purple flowers. 

Or-ping-ton (6r/ping-ton), n. [From Orpington, town in 
Kent, southeastern England.] One of a modern breed of 
large domestic fowls originated at Orpington, England. 
or-ra (or/4), a. [Origin obscure.] Odd; left over; extra; 
superfluous; occasional or casual; idle, vagabond, or worth- 
less. [Sc.] 
or-re-ry (or’e-ri), .; pl. -ries (-riz). [From the Earl of 
Orrery (1676—1731), for whom such an apparatus was 
made.| An apparatus for representing the motions and 
phases of the planets, etc., in the solar system. 

or-ris (or/is), m. [Appar. a corruption of iris.] Any of 
certain species of iris, as Iris florentina, with a fragrant root- 
stock; the rootstock itself, used as a perfume, etc. 

Or-son (6r/son), n. [From Orson, one of the twin brothers, 
born in a forest, in the old romance of ‘Valentine and 
Orson”; Orson, carried off by a bear, became rough and 
uncouth, while his brother grew up a courtier.] A rough or 
uncouth fellow: as, “a great, tall, bristling Orson of a fellow” 
(Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ix.); ‘“a stupid, sullen, 
oe Orson” (G. A. Lawrence’s “Guy Livingstone,” 
XXV.). 

ort (6rt), m. [= MLG. ort = MD. ooraete, oorete, what is 
left after eating.] A fragment of food left at a meal; a 
scrap; a piece of refuse: usually in pl.: as, “a beggar’s 
orts to crave’’ (Shakspere’s “‘Lucrece,” 985); ‘Their feast- 
ing caused a multiplication of orts, which were the heirlooms 
of the poor” (George Eliot’s ‘Silas Marner,” iii.). 

ortho-, orth-. Forms of Gr. dp0és, straight, upright, right, 
correct, used in combination: specif. in chem., in the names 
of certain benzene derivatives and of certain acids in series. 
—or-tho-cen-ter (6r/thd-sen-tér), m. In geom., the com- 
mon intersection point of the straight lines through the three 
vertexes of a triangle perpendicular to the opposite sides. — 
or’tho-ce-phal/ic (-se-fal/ik), a. [+ Gr. xefadj, head.] 
Having the relation between the height of the skull and the 
breadth or the length medium or intermediate; also, inter- 
mediate between brachycephalic and dolichocephalic. Also 
or-tho-ceph/a-lous (-sef/a-lus).—or-tho-ceph/a-ly, n.— 
or’tho-chro-mat/ic (-krd-mat/ik), a. In photog., pertain- 
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ing to, producing, or representing the correct relations of 
par # the aa gradations of light and shade, as in 
nature.—or-tho-chro/ma-tism (-krd/ma-tizm), n.—or’= 
tho-clase (-klas), n. [+ Gr. «Adovs, fracture.] A kind 
of feldspar containing potassium, which belongs to the mono- 
clinic system, and which has two cleavages, at right angles 
to each other.—or-tho-clas/tic (-klas/tik), a. [See clastic. | 
In mineral., characterized by cleavages at right angles to 
each other, as certain feldspars, esp. orthoclase. 
or-tho-don-ti-a (6r-thd-don/shi-d), n. [NL., < Gr. ép6ss, 
straight, -+ dos (60vr-), tooth.] The branch of dentistry 
that is concerned with the straightening of irregular teeth. — 
or-tho-don/tist (-tist), 7. 
or-tho-dox (ér/thd-doks), a. [LL. orthodorus, < Gr. 
6p0650£0s, < dp0ds, right, + 6dfa, opinion.] Sound or 
correct in opinion or doctrine, esp. theological or religious 
doctrine (as, “a great orthodox divine,” Galt’s “Ayrshire 
Legatees,” i.; orthodox views); conforming to the Christian 
faith as represented in the primitive ecumenical creeds; 
hence, in general, approved; conventional; also [cap.], 
the common epithet of the Eastern or Greek Church; of or 
pertaining to the Greek Church.—or/tho-dox-ly, adv.— 
or/tho-dox-y (-dok-si), ”.; pl. -doxies (-dok-siz). [Gr. 
ép0od0kia.] Orthodox character; orthodox belief or 
practice. 
or-tho-é-py (ér/thd-e-pi or 6r-thd/e-pi), n. [Gr. dphoeresa, 
< ép06s, right, + gos, word.] The art of uttering words 
correctly; correct pronunciation; also, that part of grammar 
which treats of pronunciation; phonology.—or-tho-ép/ic, 
or-tho-ép/i-cal (-ep/ik, -i-kal), a.—or-tho-é-pist (6r/th9- 
e-pist or ér-thd/e-), n. 
or-tho-gen-e-sis (6r-thd-jen/e-sis), m. [See ortho- and 
genesis.] In biol., the direct origin of species, according 
to the opinion that it takes place by the growth of one 
species into another in a definite line which is predetermined 
by the constitution which outward circumstances have 
given to each organism. —or/’tho-ge-net/ic (-jé-net’ik), a. 
or-thog-na-thous (ér-thog/na-thus), a. [Gr. dps, straight, 
+ yvd6os, jaw.] Straight-jawed; having the profile of the 
face vertical or nearly so. 
or-tho-gon (ér/thd-gon), n. [L. orthogonius, < Gr. dpboya- 
vos, right-angled, < dp0és, right, + vywvia, angle.] A 
rectangular figure.—or-thog’/o-mal (-thog’6-nal), a. Rec- 
tangular; pertaining to or involving nght angles.—or- 
thog/o-nal-ly, adv. 
or-thog-ra-pher (ér-thog/ra-fér), nm. One versed in or- 
thography or spelling; one who spells correctly. 
or-tho-graph-ic, or-tho-graph-i-cal (6r-thd-graf/ik, 
-i-kal), a. Pertaining to orthography or correct spelling, or 
to spelling in general (as, “some little orthographical mis- 
takes’: Addison, in “Spectator,” 499); also, in geom., etc., 
pertaining to right lines or angles; noting or pertaining to a 
kind of projection in which an object is projected on a plane 
by lines perpendicular to the plane.—or-tho-graph/i- 
cal-ly, adv. 
or-thog-ra-phist (6r-thog’ra-fist), m. One versed in orthog- 
raphy or spelling. 
or-thog-ra-phy (é6r-thog’ra-fi), n. [OF. ortographie (F. 
orthographre), < L. orthographia, < Gr. épOoypadia, < 
ép0és, straight, upright, right, + ypddev, mark, draw, 
write.] The art of writing words with the proper letters, 
according to accepted usage; correct spelling; also, that 
part of grammar which treats of letters and spelling; also, 
age ye projection, or an elevation drawn by means 
ot it. : 
or-tho-pze-di-a, or-tho-pe-di-a (é6r-thd-pé/di-a), n. [NL., 
< Gr. ép6és, straight, right, + mais (wats-), child.] The 
correction or cure of deformities of the spine, limbs, or other 
parts of the body in children or in persons of any age; 
orthopedic surgery.—or-tho-pz/dic, or-tho-pe/dic (-pé/- 
dik or -ped/ik), a. Pertaining to the correction or cure 
of deformities in children and others.—or-tho-pze/dics, 
or-tho-pe/dics, n. Orthopedic surgery; orthopedia.—or- 
tho-pz/dist, or-tho-pe/dist, n. One skilled in ortho- 
pedics. 
or-tho-phyre (6r/th6-fir), n. [F. orthophyre, <_ orthose, 
orthoclase, + (por)phyre, porphyry.] Porphyry in which 
the embedded crystals consist chiefly of orthoclase. 
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or-thop-nee-a (ér-thop-né/4), n. [L., < Gr. dp0mvoa, <|} African antelopes (genus Oryx), with long, nearly straight 


6p66s, straight, upright, + veiw, blow, breathe.] In 
pathol., a condition in which breathing can take place only 
when one is in an erect position. 

or-thop-ter (6r-thop/tér), m. [NL. Orthoptera, pl., < Gr. 
dp0ds, straight, + mrepédv, ‘wing.] Any of the Orthoptera, 
an order of insects including the crickets, grasshoppers, 
cockroaches, etc., characterized usually by longitudinally 
folded, membranous hind wings; also, a flying-machine 
operated by the moving or flapping of wings.—or-thop/- 
ter-an, a. and n.—or-thop/ter-ous, a. Belonging to the 
Orthoptera. 

or-thop-tic (ér-thop/tik), a. [See ortho- and optic.] Per- 
taining to or producing normal binocular vision: as, orthop- 
tic exercises or training (a method of exercising the muscles 
of the eye in order to cure strabismus, etc.). 
or-tho-rhom-bic (6r-thd-rom/bik), a. [See ortho- and 
rhomb.| In crystal., noting or pertaining to a system of 
crystallization characterized by three unequal axes inter- 
secting at right angles. 

or-tho-scop-ic (ér-thd-skop/ik), a. [Gr. épés, straight, 
right, -+ cxoretv, view.] Pertaining to, characterized by, 
or produced by normal vision; presenting objects correctly 
to the eye (as, an orthoscopic eyepiece). 

or-those (ér/thds), n. [F., < Gr. 6p0és, straight, right.] 
Orthoclase. 

or-thos-ti-chy (6r-thos’ti-ki), n.; pl. -chies (-kiz). [Gr. 
6p96s, straight, upright, + orixos, row.] In bot., a vertical 
rank or row; an arrangement of members, as leaves, at 
different heights on an axis so that their median planes 
coincide. —or-thos/ti-chous (-kus), a. 

or-tho-tone (ér/th9-tdn). [Gr. dpdzrovos, having the 
right accent, < dép#ds, right, + révos, E. tone.] 1. a. 
Having an accent, as a word; esp., acquiring an accent, 
as from position, though not ordinarily accented. II. n. 
An orthotone word. 

or-tho-trop-ic (6r-thd-trop’ik), a. [Gr. ép6és, straight, 
upright, + -rporos, < tperew, turn.] In bot., noting, 
pertaining to, or exhibiting a mode of 

growth which is more or less vertical, 

either upward or downward.—or- 

thot/ro-pism (-thot/rd-pizm), n. In ( 

bot., orthotropic tendency or growth. 
-—or-thot/ro-pous, a. In bot., of an 

ovule, straight and symmetrical, with 

the chalaza at the evident base and 

the micropyle at the opposite extrem- 
ity.—or-thot/ro-py, n. In bot., or- : 

thotropous condition. Peres ees 
or-to-lan (6r/td-lan), m. [F., < Pr. qigct walnut) cut: longi. 
Broan, lit. “gardener (from its, fre- tudinally and showing the 
quenting gardens), < L. hortulanus, << 

hortus, garden.] An old-world bunting, Emberiza hortulana, 
esteemed as a ; 
table delicacy; 
hence, any of va- 
rious American * 
birds eaten as a 
delicacy, as the 


reed-bird. 
sory!. [L.-orius 
(neut. -orvwm: 


see -orium and 
-ory”), suffix of 
adjectives asso- 
ciated esp. with 
agent-nouns in 
-or: see -or?.] 
A suffix of adjectives meaning ‘having the function or 
effect of,’ ‘serving for,’ or ‘pertaining to’ (what is indi- 
cated by the rest of the word, usually some action), as in 
compulsory, contributory, declaratory, hortatory, illusory. 
ory”. [L. -oriwm: see -oriwm and -ory.] A suffix of nouns 
denoting esp. a place or an instrument or thing for some 
purpose, as in ambulatory, directory, dormitory, laboratory, 
purgatery. } 
or-yx (or/iks), n.; pl. oryxes or (esp. collectively) oryx. [L., 
< Gr. dpvé, pickax, oryx, < dpicceww, dig.] Any of various 


Ortolan (Emberiza hortulana). 


horns. 

os! (0s), .; S 
pl. lossa 
(os/4). (LL. 
os (oss-); 
akin to Gr. 
écréov and 
Skt. asthan, 
bone.| In 
anal. and 
zo6l.,abone: 
occurring in 
the Latin 
names of 
Clematyalam 
bones, as os 
innomina- 
tum (the 
innominate 
bone) or os 
pubis (the 
pubis). 

os” (0s), 7.3 
pl. ora (6/- 
rd). (L. os (or-), mouth: cf. oral.] In anat., a mouth; 
an opening or entrance: occurring in the Latin names of 
certain orifices of the body, as os uteri (the orifice of the 
uterus). 

os? (6s), 2.3 pl. osar (d/sir). [Sw. ds (pl. sar), ridge.] In 
geol., an eskar, esp. when of great length, as in Sweden. 

O-sage (6/saj) or/ange. [From the Osage Indians.] An 
ornamental moraceous tree, Torylon pomiferum, native in 
Arkansas and adjacent regions, used for hedges; also, its 
fruit, which resembles a warty orange. 

o-sar (6/sir), n. Plural of os?: sometimes used as singular, 
with plural osars. 

Os-can (os/kan), n. [L. Osci, pl.] A member of a race 
inhabiting southern Italy in ancient times; also, their 
language, akin to the Latin. 

os-cil-late (os/i-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. [L. oscillatus, pp. of 
oscillare, to swing, < oscillum,aswing.| I. intr. To swing 
to and fro, as a pendulum does; move to and fro between 
two points; vibrate; fig., to fluctuate between states, 
opinions, purposes, etc. (as, “‘a king . . . oscillating between 
fear of Rome and desire of independence”: Besant’s 
“Coligny,” viii.); vary between states, etc., reached alter- 
nately; waver; in elect., to have, or to produce or generate, 
oscillations (as, a vacuum-tube oscillates, that is, generates 
the undamped oscillations, or high-frequency alternating 
current, used in radio transmitting apparatus). IL tr. To 
cause to swing or move to and fro.—os-cil-la/tion (-la/- 
shon), n. [L. oscillatio(n-).] The act or fact of oscillating; 
swinging or other movement to and fro; a vibration in which 
a body or the like swings or moves to and fro; a single swing, 
or movement in one direction, of such a body, etc.; specif., a 
rapid change in electromotive force; a single backward or 
forward surging of the charge in an oscillatory discharge of a 
Leyden jar or the like; a single flow of electricity in either 
direction in an alternating current, esp. one of high fre- 
quency; sometimes, loosely, an electric wave; also, in fig. use, 
fluctuation, or a swaying, between states, opinions, etc. 
—os/cil-la-tor, n. One who or that which oscillates; a 
device or machine producing or concerned with oscillations; 
in wireless teleg. and teleph., a device producing the oscilla- 
tions which give rise to electric waves, as the vacuum-tube of a 
radio transmitting apparatus. —os/cil-la-to-ry (-la-t6-ri), a. 
Characterized by or involving oscillation.—oscillatory 
discharge, the electric discharge characteristic of a Leyden 
jar, which is a backward and forward surging of the charge, 
with a continual decrease in magnitude; any analogous 
electric discharge. 

oscillo-. Form used to represent L. oscillare, to swing, 
in combination.—os-cil-lo-gram (os/i-lé-gram), mn. [+ 
-gram.| The tracing or record made by an oscillograph. — 
os’cil-lo-graph (-graf), n. [+ -graph.] An instrument 
for recording oscillations, esp. electric oscillations; specif., 
a device for recording the wave-forms of alternating currents. 
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oscilloscope 


—os’cil-lo-graph/ic (-graf/ik), a.—os-cil-lo-scope (0-sil’9- 
skop), n. [-+-scope.] An optical device by which a rapidly 
moving object, as a revolving gear, can be made to appear 
as if moving slowly or at rest, the illusion being due to a 
series of carefully timed flashes of light during which the 
object is seen only in definite positions in its path of motion: 
used for detecting defects in the working of machinery. 
os-cine (os/in), a. [L. oscen (oscin-), a singing bird from 
which auguries were taken, < ob, before, + canere, sing.] 
Of or pertaining to the Oscines, a large group of passerine 
birds, containing those with the most highly developed vocal 
organs. ; 
os-ci-tant (os/i-tant), a. [L. oscitans (-ant-), ppr. of oscitare, 
gape, yawn, < os, mouth, + ciere, move.] Gaping; yawn- 
ing; hence, drowsy; inattentive; negligent. —os’ci-tan-cy, n. 
os-ci-ta-tion (os-i-ta/shon), n. [L. oscitatio(n-), < oscitare, 
gape, yawn: see oscitant.| The act of gaping or yawning; 
hence, drowsiness; inattention. 

os-cu-lant (os/ki-lant), a. [L. osculans (-ant-), ppr. of 
osculari, kiss: see osculate.] In biol., intermediate; con- 
necting two or more groups; also, united by certain common 
characters; in z206l., adhering closely; embracing. 

os-cu-lar (os‘ki-lar), a. [L. osculum, little mouth, kiss: 
see osculum.]| Pertaining to the mouth or to kissing; also, 
pertaining to an osculum. 

os-cu-late (os/ki-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. [L. osculatus, pp. 
of osculari, kiss, < osculum, little mouth, kiss: see oscu- 
lum.] 1. tr. To kiss; also, to bring into close contact or 
union; in geom., to touch so as to have three or more con- 
secutive points in common at the point of contact. IL. intr. 
To kiss each other; also, to come into close contact or 
union; in biol., to have contact through an intermediate 
species or group; be osculant or intermediate; in geom., 
to osculate each other, as two curves.—os-cu-la/tion 
(-la’shon), n. [L. osculatio(n-).] The act of osculating; 
kissing, or a kiss (as, “If osculation is a mark of love, surely 
Mrs. Mack is the best of mothers”: Thackeray’s ‘“New- 
comes,” xxiii.); close contact; in geom., the contact be- 
tween two osculating curves or the like.—os/cu-la-to-ry 
(-la-t9-ri), a. Pertaining to osculation. 

os-cule (os/kiil), n. Same as osculum. 

os-cu-lum (os/ki-lum), n.; pl. -Ja (-ld). [L., dim. of os, 
mouth.] A small mouth-like aperture, as of a sponge or a 
tapeworm. 

-ose!. [L. -osus: cf. -ows.] An adjective suffix meaning 
‘full of, ‘abounding in,’ ‘given to,’ ‘like,’ as in frondose, 
globose, jocose, otiose, verbose. 

-ose”. [F. -ose, in glucose: see glucose.| A noun termina- 
tion used to form chemical terms, esp. names of sugars and 
other carbohydrates, as amylose, fructose, hexose, lactose, 
and of proteid derivatives, as proteose. 

o-sier (6/zhér). [OF. F. osier; origin uncertain.] I. n. 


Any of various willows, as Salix viminalis (the common 
basket-osier) and Salix purpurea (‘red osier’), with tough, 
flexible twigs or branches which are used for wickerwork; a 
twig from such a willow; also, any of certain American 
II. a. 


dogwoods, as Cornus stolonifera (‘red osier’). Per- 
taining to or made of osiers.—o/siered, a. 
Abounding in osiers; consisting of osiers. 
O-si-ris (6-si/ris), n. [L., < Gr. “Oorpis; from 
Egyptian.] One of the principal Egyptian 
gods, brother and husband of Isis, usually 
represented as a mummy wearing the crown 
of Upper Egypt. 

sosis. [L. -osts, < Gr.-wois, suffix forming 
nouns from verbs with infinitive in -dewv, -ovv.| § 
A noun suffix denoting action, process, state, § 
condition, etc., as in apotheosis, metamor- 
phosis, and in many pathological terms, as 
necrosis, neurosis, sclerosis, tuberculosis. 
Os-man-li (os-man/li). [Turk.: cf. Ottoman!.] 
I. a. Ottoman. II. n.; pl. -lis (-liz). An 
Ottoman; also, the language of the Ottoman 
Turks. 

os-mi-um (os/mi-um or 02/-),n. [NL., < Gr. 
éouy, smell, odor; named from the penetrating 
odor of one of its oxides.] Chem. sym., Os; 
at. wt., 190.9; sp. gr., 22.48. A hard, heavy 


Osiris. 
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metallic element, used for electric-light filaments, etc.— 
os/mic, a.—os/mi-ous, a. 
os-mo-sis, os-mose (os-md/sis or oz-, os/mds or oz/-), n. 
[NL. osmosis, < Gr. doués, a thrusting, < ety, thrust.] 
The tendency of two fluids separated from each other by a 
porous membrane to pass through the . 
membrane and become mixed, thus 
equalizing the conditions; the diffusion 
of fluids through membranes or po- 
rous partitions. Cf. endosmosis and 
exosmosis.—os-mot/ic (-mot/ik), a.— 
os-mot/i-cal-ly, adv. " 
os-mund (os/mund or oz/-), n. [OF.< 
F. osmonde, < ML. osmunda; origin 
uncertain.] Any fern of the genus 
Osmunda, which comprises species 
with tall, upright fronds growing in 
clumps, esp. O. regalis (‘osmund royal’). 
os-prey (os/pra or -pri), n.; pl. -preys 
(-praz or -priz). [ME. ospray = F. 
orfraie, < LL. ossifraga, lit. ‘bone- ; 
breaker’: see ossifrage.| A large hawk, Pandion haliaé- 
tus, which 
feeds on fish. 
Also called 
fish-hawk. 
os-se-in (os/é- 
il) em lele 
osseus: 


Osmund Royal. 


see 


organic basis 
of bone, 
which re- 
mains after 
the mineral 
matter has 
been re- 
moved. 
os-se-ous (os/é-us), a. [L. osseus, bony, < os (oss-), bone.]. 
Composed of, containing, or resembling bone; bony; also, 
ossiferous; also, of a fish, having a bony skeleton.—os/se= 
ous-ly, adv. 

Os-si-an-ic (os-i-an/ik or osh-i-), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
ascribed to Ossian, a legendary 3d century Gaelic bard; 
pertaining to, characteristic of, or resembling the poetry or 
rhythmic prose which was published by James Macpherson 
in 1762-63 as a translation of the poems of Ossian, and which, 
though possessing romantic charm, is marked by grandilo- 
quence and monotony; hence, grandiloquent; bombastic. 

os-si-cle (os/i-kl), n. [L. ossiculum, dim. of os (oss-), bone.] 
A little bone; a small bony or bone-like part.—os-sic-u-lar 
(o-sik/G-lar), a. 

os-sif-er-ous (o-sif’e-rus), a. [L. os (oss-), bone, + ferre, 
bear.] Containing bones, as a deposit. 

os-sif-ic (o-sif/ik), a. [L. os fos bone, + facere, make.] 
Making or forming bone; ossifying. 

os-si-fi-ca-tion (os’i-fi-ka/shon), n. The act or process of 
ossifying, or the resulting state; also, that which is ossified. 

os-si-frage (os/i-fraj), m. [L. ossifragus, masc., ossifraga, 
fem., lit. ‘bone-breaker,’ < os (oss-), bone, + frangere, 
break: cf. osprey.] The lammergeier; also, the osprey. 

os-si-fy (os/i-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [F. ossifier, < L. os (oss-), 
bone, + facere, make.] I. tr. To convert into bone; 
harden like bone. IL. intr. To become bone; become hard 
like bone. 

os-su-a-ry (os/ij-a-ri), 7.; pl. -ries (-riz). [LL. ossuarium, 
< L. os (oss-), bone.] A place or receptacle for the bones of 
the dead. 

os-te-al (os/té-al), a. [Gr. dcréov, bone: see os!.] Of or 
pertaining to bone; osseous.—os‘te-in, n. Same as ossein. 
—os-te-i/tis (-i/tis), n. [NL.] In pathol., inflammation 
of the substance of bone.—os-te-it/ic (-it/ik), a. 

os-ten-si-ble (os-ten/si-bl), a. [F. ostensible, < L. ostendere 
(pp. ostentus, also ostensus), show, display, < ob, before, 
+ tendere, stretch, E. tend!.] That may be, or is intended 
to be, shownf (as, an ostensible letter); also, open to view, 


Osprey. 
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ostensibly 


visible, or apparent (as, “My lord continued his stay in 
Albany, where he had no ostensible affairs’: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” xi.); also, given out or outwardly 
appearing as such, professed, or pretended (as, “My osten- 
sible errand . . . was to get measured for a pair of shoes; 
so I discharged that business first,” C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” x.; the ostensible reason for an action, which may be 
quite different from the actual reason).—os-ten/si-bly, adv. 
In an ostensible manner; professedly or apparently (often 
as opposed to actually or really). 
os-ten-sive (os-ten/siv), a. [LL. ostensivus, < L. ostendere, 
show: see ostensible.| Manifestly demonstrative; of a 
logical demonstration, setting forth a general principle 
manifestly including the proposition to be proved; also, 
ostensible. —os-ten/sive-ly, adv. 
os-ten-so-ri-um (os-ten-sd/ri-um), n.; pl. -ria_ (-ri-d). 
[ML., < L. ostendere, show: see ostensible.] In the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., a monstrance. Also os-ten/so-ry (-s9-ri); pl. 
-ries (-riz). 
os-tent (os-tent’), n. [L. ostentus, a showing, display, and 
ostentum, prop. pp. neut., something shown, a portent, 
both < ostendere: see ostensible.| The act of showing; 
a show or display (as, “fair ostents of love”: Shakspere’s 
“Merchant of Venice,” ii. 8. 44); ostentatious display; 
also, a sign, portent, or prodigy (as, ‘“Latinus, frighted 
with this dire ostent, For counsel to his father Faunus went”: 
Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “‘Afneid,” vii. 121). [Archaic.] 
os-ten-ta-tion (os-ten-ta/shon), n. [L. ostentatio(n-), < 
ostentare, show, show off, freq. of ostendere, show: see 
ostensible.| The act of showing, or a show or display 
of something, esp. publicly or conspicuously (archaic: 
as, “to hide the distress and danger . . . under an ostenta- 
tion of festivity,’ Hawthorne’s “‘Twice-Told Tales,” Howe’s 
Masquerade; “this ostentation of ingratitude,” Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,’”’ x.); also, a showf or spectacle 
(see Shakspere’s “‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 1. 118); now, 
usually, pretentious show; display intended to impress 
others; parade.—os-ten-ta/tious (-shus), a. Character- 
ized by or given to ostentation or pretentious show (as, an 
ostentatious display of wealth or learning; ‘‘My father was 
ostentatious beyond his means,” Irving’s “Tales of a Trav- 
eler,” i. 9); pretentious; of actions, manner, qualities 
exhibited, etc., intended to attract notice (as, ostentatious 
avoidance or indifference; ‘“Glossin took ...apairof... 
pistols, which he loaded with ostentatious care,” Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xxxiii.).—os-ten-ta/tious-ly, adv.— 
os-ten-ta/tious-ness, 7. 
osteo-, oste-. Forms of Gr. écréov, bone, used in combina- 
tion.—os-te-o-blast (os’té-d-blast), mn. [+ -blast.] In 
anat., a bone-forming cell.—os-te-oc/la-sis (-ok/la-sis), n. 
[NL. (Gr. xAdous, fracture).] In anat., the breaking down 
or absorption of osseous tissue; in surg., the fracturing of 
a bone to correct deformity.—os/te-o-clast (-klast), 7. 
[+ Gr. k\aorés, broken.] In anat., one of the large multi- 
nuclear cells found in growing bone, which are concerned in 
the absorption of osseous tissue, as in the formation of canals, 
etc.; in swrg., an instrument for effecting osteoclasis.— 
os’te-o-gen/e-sis (-jen/e-sis), m. The formation or growth 
of bone.—os’te-o-ge-net/ic (-jé-net/ik), a.—os/te-oid, a. 
[+ -oid.] Bone-like; bony.—os-te-ol/o-gy (-ol/G-ji), 7. 
[+ -logy.] The branch of anatomy that treats of bones. 
—os/te-o-log’i-cal (-loj/i-kal), a.—os-te-ol/o-gist, n. 
os-te-o-ma (os-té-d/mi), n.; pl. -mas or -mata (-ma-ta). 
[NL., < Gr. éoréov, bone: see -oma.] In pathol., a tumor 
composed of osseous tissue. 
os-te-o-ma-la-cia (os/té-d-ma-la’sid), nm. [NL., <_ Gr. 
écréov, bone, + paraxia, softness, < padaxds, soft.] In 
pathol., softening of the bones, due to the gradual disappear- 
ance of earthy salts. —os’/te-o-ma-la/cic (-las/ik), a. 
os-te-o-path (os/té-d-path), n. [See osteopathy.] An osteop- 
athist.—os/’te-o-path/ic, a. Pertaining to osteopathy.— 
os’te-o-path/i-cal-ly, adv.—os-te-op/a-thist (-op’a-thist), n. 
One who practises or favors osteopathy. 
os-te-op-a-thy (os-té-op’a-thi), n. [Gr. édcréov, bone, + 
mabeiv, suffer.] A theory of disease and a method of treat- 
ment resting upon the supposition that most diseases are 
due to deformation of some part of the body and can be 
cured by some kind of manipulation. ; 
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os-te-o-phyte (os/té-5-fit), n. [Gr. dcréov, bone, + durév 
a growth.] In pathol., a small osseous excrescence He out- 
growth. —os’te-o-phyt/ic (-fit/ik), a. 
os-te-o-plas-ty (os’té-9-plas’ti), n. [See osteo- and -plasty.] 
In surg., the transplanting or inserting of bone to supply a 
defect or loss.—os’te-o-plas’tic, a. 
os-te-o-tome (os/té-G-tom), mn. [See osteo- and -tome.] 
In surg., an instrument for cutting or dividing bone.— 
os-te-ot/o-my (-ot’3-mi), n. [See -tomy.] In surg., the 
dividing of a bone, or the excision of part of it. 
os-ti-a-ry (os/ti-d-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [L. ostiarius, 
doorkeeper, < ostiwm, door: cf. usher.] A doorkeeper, as 
of a church; esp., in the Rom. Cath. Ch., one ordained to the 
lowest of the four minor orders. 
os-ti-ole (os/ti-dl), n. [L. ostiolwm, dim. of ostium, door. ] 
A ai opening or orifice.—os-ti-o-lar (os/ti-d-lar or os- 
ti/-), a. 
os-tler (os/lér), m. [Var. of hostler.| A hostler; a groom: 
as, “a lame old ostler, clattering about his stable-yard in 
wooden clogs” (Whyte-Melville’s “‘Katerfelto,” x.). 
os-to-the-ca (os-t6-thé/kd), n.; pl. -ce (-sé). [NL., < Gr. 
daTrodnkn, < 
écréov, bone, + 
OnKn, case, box. ] 
In Gr. antiq., a 
receptacle for 
the bones of the 
dead. 
os-tra-cism (os/- 
tra-sizm), n. 
[Gr. dorpaxiops, 
<  darpaxifev, 
E.  ostracize. | 
The act of ostra- 
cizing, or the 
fact or state of 
being ostracized. 
os-tra-cize (os/- 
trasizZ))eo, ts 
-cized, -cizing. 
[Gr. écrpaxifew, 
< é0Tpakor, 
earthen vessel, [RR 
potsherd, voting ™ 
tablet, shell. ] 
Among the ancient Greeks, to banish (a citizen) tempo- 
rarily by public vote with ballots consisting of tablets of 
earthenware; hence, in general, to banish (a person) from 
his native country; expatriate; fig., to exclude by general 
consent from society, intercourse, etc. (as, “A pattern 
morality could regard the woman as ostracized”: G. Mere- 
dith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” xxiii.).—os/tra-ciz-a- 
ble (-si-za-bl), a.—os/tra-ciz-er (-si-zér), 7. 
os-tre-i-cul-ture (os/tré- 
i-kul’tir), 7. (L. ostrea, 
oyster, + cultura, cul- 
ture.| The artificial 
breeding and cultiva- 
tion of oysters.—os’= 
tre-i-cul/tur-al (-tir- 
al), a@.—os/tre-i-cul’/- 
tur-ist, 7. 
os-trich (os/trich), n. &¥%. 
[OF. ostruce (F. au- 
truche), < L. avis, bird, 
+ LL. struthio, < Gr. 
otpovdiwy, ostrich: see 
struthious.| Any of the 
large two-toed, swift- 
footed, flightless birds 
of the ratite genus Stru- 
thio; esp., the species S. 
camelus, the largest of 
existing birds, a native 
of northern Africa and 
Arabia, now exten- -Z sabia 
sively reared for the plu- _ A Male Ostrich (Siruthio camelus). 
mage; also, a rhea (more fully, ‘American ostrich’). 


Ostotheca. 


(variable) g as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


Ostrogoth 


Os-tro-goth (os/trd-goth), n. [LL. Ostrogothi, pl.; from 
Teut.: cf. Awstrasian.] A member of the easterly division 
of the Goths, which maintained a monarchy in Italy from 
493 to 555.—Os-tro-goth/ic, a. 

Os-we-go (os-wé’go) tea. [From Oswego, N. Y.] An 
American menthaceous 
plant, Monarda didyma, 
bearing showy, bright- 
red flowers. 

-ot. [Gr. -wrns.] A 
suffix of nouns denoting 
persons of a particular 
place or country, class, 
or character, as in Can- 
diot, Cypriot, Helot, 
Ttaliot, Phanariot, idiot, 
patriot, zealot. Cf. -ote. 

o-tal-gia (6-tal/jid), n. 
[NL., < Gr. dradyia, 
< ots (7-), ear, + 
&dyos, pain.| In pathol., 
earache. —o-tal’gic, a. 

o-ta-ry (6/ta-ri), n.; pl. 
-ries (-riz). [NL. Ota- 
ria, the typical genus, 
< Gr. ods (7-), ear.] Any of the eared seals. 
n.—o/ta-rine (-rin), a. 

-ote. Same as -of, in nouns denoting persons of a particular 
place or country, as in Candiote, Corfiote, Cypriote, Italiote. 
oth-er (urH/ér), a. [AS. other = OHG. G. ander = Icel. 
annarr = Goth. anthar, other; all compar. forms akin to 
Skt. antara, other, and perhaps to L. alter and Gr. érepos, 
other.] Being the remaining one of two or more (as, the 
other hand; the other party; the other third); with plural 
nouns, being the remaining ones of a number (as, the other 
men; the other books); also, additional or further (as, he 
and one other person; ‘“There are also many other things 
which Jesus did,” John, xxi. 25); also, different or distinct 
from the one or ones mentioned or implied (as, in this or 
some other city; ‘“There is none other name under heaven 

. whereby we must be saved,” Acts, iv. 12); also, dif- 
ferent in nature or kind (as, “I would not have him in one 
jot or tittle other than he is’: Lamb’s ‘‘My Relations’); 
also, former (as, ‘‘strange, antique portraits of the men and 
women of other days”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxix.).— 
every other, every second, or every alternate: as, this 
occurs every other day; a meeting every other week.— 
the other day (night, etc.), orig., the following or the 
preceding day (night, etc.){; now, a day (night, etc.) or 
two ago.—the other world, the world of the dead; the 
world to come.—oth/’er, pron.; pl: others, archaic other. 
The other one (as, you will find the other more satisfactory; 
each praises the other); also, another person or thing (as, 
there are others to be considered; there is no other in exist- 
ence).—of all others, above or beyond all others: as, the 
man of all others for the place; the thing of all others to be 
feared.—or other, or some person or thing else: a phrase 
added to increase the indefiniteness of words: as, some 
man or other says so; I’ll do it some time or other; ‘‘a vague 
desire to be doing something or other” (J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” xvi.).—oth/er, adv. Otherwise; differently. 

oth-er-gates (urH/ér-gats). [See gate?.] I. adv. In an- 

other manner; differently; otherwise. [Now prov. Eng.] 
II. a. Of another or different kind. Cf. another-gates. 
[Obs. or prov. Eng. | 

oth-er-guess (urH/ér-ges). [Corruption 
I. adv. Otherwise. [Prov. Eng.] I. a. 
[Archaic or prov. Eng.] 

oth-er-ness (urH’ér-nes), n. The state or fact of being other. 

oth-er-where, oth-er-wheres (ura/ér-hwar, -hwarz), adv. 
Elsewhere: as, “His chair desires him here in vain, How- 
ever they may crown him otherwhere” (Tennyson’s “Holy 
Grail,” 898). [Archaic or prov. ] 

oth-er-while, oth-er-whiles (urH/ér-hwil, -hwilz), adv. 
another time or other times; also, sometimes. 
prov. ] 

oth-er-wise (urH’ér-wiz). I. adv. In another manner, or 
differently (as, to think otherwise; the island of Crete, 


Branch of Oswego Tea, with flowers. 


See seal?, 


of othergates.] 
Of another kind. 


At 
[Archaic or 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; 


flect, agOny, int9, iinite; (obscured) errant, operd, 
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ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


Otto cycle 


otherwise called Candia); also, in other respects (as, a state- 
ment otherwise correct; an otherwise happy life); also, under 
other circumstances (as, he reminded me of what I should 
otherwise have forgotten). II. conj. Under any other 
circumstances; in any other case; if not; or else: as, “Hear 
my conditions: promise (otherwise You perish) as you came, 
to slip away” (Tennyson’s “Princess,” ii. 275). IIL a. 
Other or different, or of another nature or kind (as, the result 
could not have been otherwise; ‘His features . . . were 
rather handsome than otherwise,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 
ii.); also, that would otherwise be or exist (as, the otherwise 
certainty of success). © 

oth-er-world-ly (uzH/ér-wérld/li), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
devoted to another world, as the world of mind or imagina- 
tion, or the world to come. —oth/er-world’li-ness, 7. 

Oth-man (oth/man), a. and n. Same as Oltomant. 

o-tic (d/tik), a. [Gr. dreds, < ods (er-), ear.] In andat., 
etc., of or pertaining to the ear; auricular. : 

o-ti-ose (d/shi-ds), a. [L. otiosus, < otiwm, leisure, ease.] 
Being at leisure or ease; idle; indolent; lazy; hence, 
ineffective or futile; superfluous or useless. —o/ti-ose-ly. 
adv.—o/ti-ose-ness, o-ti-os/i-ty (-os/i-ti), n. 

o-ti-tis (6-ti/tis), n. [NL., < Gr. ods (7-), ear.] In 
pathol., inflammation of the ear. 

oto-. Form of Gr. os (&r-), ear, used in combination. 

o-to-cyst (6/td-sist), n. [See oto- and cyst.] In zodl., one 
of the supposed organs of hearing in many invertebrates, 
which probably serve chiefly as organs of the sense of direc- 
tion and equilibrium. 

o-to-lith (6/td-lith), n. [See oto- and -lith.] In anat. and 
zool., a calcareous concretion in the internal ear of verte- 
brates and some invertebrates. 

o-tol-o-gy (6-tol/6-ji), n. [See oto- and -logy.] The science 
of the ear and its diseases. —o-to-log-i-cal (6-t6-loj/i-kal), a. 
—o-tol/o-gist, n. 

o-to-scope (6/td-skop), m. [See oto- and -scope.] An 
instrument for examining internal parts of the ear; also, 
an instrument for auscultation of sounds in the ear.— 
o-to-scop/ic (-skop/ik), a.—o-tos-co-py (6-tos’k6-pi), n. 

ot-tar (ot/dr), n. Same as atar. 

ot-ta-va ri-ma (ot-ta/vi ré/ma). [It., ‘octave rime.’] In- 
pros., an Italian stanza of eight lines, each of eleven syllables 
(or, in the English adaptation, of ten or eleven syllables), 
the first six lines riming alternately and the last two forming 
a couplet with a different rime. It is employed in English 
in Keats’s “Isabella” and Byron’s “Don Juan” and “Beppo.” 

ot-ter! (ot/ér), n. [AS. oter, ofor, = D. and G. otter = Icel. 
otr, otter; akin to Skt. udra, otter, Gr. tépa, water serpent, 
hydra, téwp, water: see water.| Any of various aquatic, 
fur-bearing, carnivorous musteline mammals of the genus 
Lutra and allied genera, with webbed feet, adapted for 
swimming, and a long tail slightly flattened horizontally, 
acting as a rudder and enabling the animal to change its 
course in the water with great ease and rapidity, as L. 
vulgaris, of Europe, which in Great Britain is much hunted 
with dogs, or L. canadensis, of the U. S. and Canada, or the 
sea-otter (which | 
see); also, its Mt 
skin or fur; also, 
a kind of tackle 
with float, line, 
and hooks, used 
in fresh-water 
fishing; a kind of 
gear used in deep- 
sea trawling; also, 
a paravane; also, 
the larva of a 
moth, Hpialus 
humuli, very 
destructive to 
hop-vines. 

ot-ter”, ot-to (ot/ér, ot’5), m. Same as attar. 

ot-ter=gear (ot/ér-gér), n. A kind of gear used in trawling 
(see otter!); also, a paravane. 

Ot-to (ots) cy’cle. [From Dr. Nikolaus Otto (1832—91), 
German inventor.] The common four-cycle of internal- 
combustion engines. See four-cycle. 


Canada Otter (Lutva canadensis). 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


th, thin; #H, then; y, you; 


Ottoman 


Ot-to-man! (ot’6-man). [F. olfoman; from the name of the 
founder of the empire.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Turkish dynasty or empire founded about 1300 by Othman 
(or Osman) I.; Turkish of the dominions of the Sultan. 
II. n.; pl.-mans. A Turk of the family or tribe of Othman; 
a Turkish subject of the Sultan. 

ot-to-man? (ot/9-man), 7.; pl. -mans. [F. ottomane, prop. 
fem. of ottoman, E. Ottoman’.] A divan or sofa; a low 
cushioned seat without back or arms; a cushioned foot- 
stool; also, a corded silk fabric with a large transverse cord. 

oua-na-niche (wi-na-nésh’), n. [Canadian F.; of Indian 
origin.] A fresh-water salmon, Salmo salar ouananiche, 
of the Saguenay River, Quebec, and neighboring waters. 

ou-bli-ette (6-bli-et’), n. [F., < oublier, forget, < L. 
oblivisct, forget.] A secret dungeon with an opening only 
at the top, as in certain old castles, often having a pit below, 
into which a prisoner could be precipitated (as, ‘““The deep- 
down oubliette, Down thirty feet below the smiling day”’: 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Harold,” ii. 2. 234); sometimes, the pit itself. 
—ou-bli-ette’, v. ¢.; -elted, -elting. To shut up in or as in 
an oubliette. See Tennyson’s “Becket,” iv. 2. 92. 

ouch! (ouch), n. [ME. owche, for nouche (a nouche being 
taken as an ouche), < OF. nouche, nusche; from Teut.] 
A clasp, buckle, or brooch, as for holding together the parts 
of a garment; a clasped ornament for the person; a buckle 
or brooch worn for ornament; also, the setting of a precious 
stone (as, “‘onyx stones inclosed in ouches of gold”: Ex. 
xxxix. 6).—ouch!, v. ¢ To adorn with or as with ouches. 
[Now poetic. | 

ouch? (ouch), inderj. Anexclamation expressing sudden pain. 

ought! (6t), n. and adv. [AS. dwiht.] Same as aught!. 

ought? (ét), v. aux. [Orig. pret. of owe.] Was (were) or 
am (is, are) bound in duty or moral obligation (as, “To 
help King Edward in his time of storm, As every loyal 
subject ought to do,” Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” iv. 7. 44; 
“We ought to obey God rather than men,” Acts, v. 29); 
hence, in general, was or am bound or required on any ground, 
as of justice, propriety, expediency, fitness, or the like (as, 
he ought to have been punished; we ought not to miss such 
an opportunity; “You ought to go on the stage,” Arnold 
Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” ii. 4): followed by an infinitive 
with to (or sometimes archaically without fo), or having the 
infinitive omitted but understood (as, have you done as you 
ought?).—ought?, n. Duty or obligation, or a particular 
obligation: as, “Do you think that anything is strong 
enough to impose oughts on a passion except a stronger 
passion still?” (G. B. Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” i.). 
ought? (dt), m. Same as aught?. 

oui-ja (wé/jai), n. [F. oui, yes, + G. ja, yes.] A device 
consisting of a small heart-shaped or other board supported 
on legs, which rests on a larger board marked with words, 
the letters of the alphabet, and other characters, and which, 
by moving over the larger board and touching the words, 
letters, etc., while the fingers of persons, as mediums, rest 
lightly upon it, is employed to give answers, messages, etc. 
Cf. planchette. ‘ 

ounce! (ouns), n. [OF. wnce (F. once), < L. uncia, twelfth 
part, inch, ounce: cf. inch.} A unit of weight; esp., the 
sixteenth of a pound (4373 grains) in avoirdupois weight, or 
the twelfth of a pound (480 grains) in troy and apothecaries’ 
weight; also, a fluid ounce (see under fluid, a.); also, in 
loose and fig. use, 

ounce? (ouns), 7. 
as once, ‘the 
ounce’), per- 
haps < 


a small quantity or portion. 
[OF. F. once, OF. also lonce (prob. taken 


lynx (Iync-), 
Ee lyn |) A 
lynx (obs. or 


local); some- 
times, 2 
jaguar; com- ¥ 
monly, the < 
snow-leopard, 
a leopard-like 
feline mam- 
mal, Felis 


. 


uncia, inhabiting the mountain-ranges of central Asia. 


Ounce, or Snow-leopard (Felis uncia). 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or On, # 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; t, obsolete; 
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out 


ouphe (6f), ». [= oaf.] An elf, sprite, or goblin 
(see Shakspere’s ‘““Merry Wives of Windsor,” iv. 4. 49, and 
v. 5. 61); also, an oaf, simpleton, or blockhead. 

our (our), pron. [AS. tre, gen. pl.: see us.] The possessive 
form corresponding to we and us, used before a noun. Cf. 
ours.—Our Lady of the Snows. See under lady. 

-our!, [ME. -owr.] An early spelling of -or! preferred in 
British use for certain words, as ardour, colour, honour, 
labour, odour, valour. 

-our?. [ME. -our.] A former spelling of -or?, still seen in 
certain instances, as in saviour (beside savior). 

ou-rang=ou-tang (6-rang’6-tang”), n. See orang-outang. 

ou-ra-nog-ra-phy (6-ra-nog’ra-fi), etc. See wranography, 
etc. 

ou-ra-ri (6-ra/ré), n. 

ou-rie (6/ri), a. 

ours (ourz), pron. 
a noun following. 

our-self (our-self’), pron. A form corresponding to our- 
selves, used of a single person, esp. (like we for £) in the 
regal or formal style: as, “Ourself will grace, with early 
morn, The Bridal of the Maid of Lorn” (Scott’s ‘Lord of the 
Isles,” vi. 37).—our-selves’, pron. pl. An emphatic form 
of we or us; also, a reflexive form of us. 

-ous. [OF. -os, -us, -ous, -eus, F. -eur, < L. -osus (cf. -ose!); 
sometimes, L. -ws or Gr. -os. The suffix -ous is used freely 
as an English formative, being attached to stems of either 
Latin or non-Latin origin.] An adjective suffix meaning 
‘full of,’ ‘abounding in,’ ‘given to,’ ‘characterized by,’ 
‘having,’ ‘of the nature of,’ ‘like,’ etc., as in glorious, joyous, 
mucous, nervous, sonorous, wondrous. In chemical terms, 
as compared with -ic, -ous implies a larger proportion of the 
element indicated by the word, as (with reference to the 
element tin, L. stannum) in stannous chloride, SnCle, 
beside stannic chloride, SnCl4; or, in other words, -ous 
implies a lower valence than in the case of a corresponding 
term in -ic. 

ou-sel (6/zl), n. See ouzel. 

oust (oust), v. t. [AF. ouster, OF. oster (F. éter), remove; 
origin uncertain.] In law, to put out of possession; eject; 
dispossess; also, to take away (a right, privilege, etc.); 
also, in general use, to eject or expel from a place or position 
occupied; fig., to put out of vogue, fashion, or notice (as, 
“The war problem . . . ousted for a time all other intellec- 
tual interests”: H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” iii.).— 
oust/er!, n. One who ousts.—oust/er?, n. [AF. ouster, 
inf.] In law, a putting out of possession; ejection; dis- 
possession. 

out (out), adv. [AS. a = D. wit = OHG. az, G. aus, = 
Icel. and Goth. a, out; akin to Skt. ud-, up, out.] Forth 
from, away from, or not in a place, position, state, etc. (as, 
to rush out; to be out of doors, or out of town; out of joint; 
out of office; out of fashion); away from one’s home, country, 
etc. (as, to set out on a journey; on the voyage out); away 
from one’s work (as, to be out on account of illness); on 
strike (as, the miners are going out); from a number, stock, 
or store (as, to pick out; to deal out); from a source, ground 
or cause, material, etc. (with of: as, good out of evil; out 
of pity; made oué of scraps); so as to project or extend 
(as, to stand out; to stretch out); removed from or not in 
effective operation, or play, a turn at bat, or the like, as ina 
game; from a state of composure, satisfaction, or harmony 
(as, to feel put owl; to fall owt with a friend); astray from 
what is correct (as, out in one’s calculations); at a pecuniary 
loss (as, to be out ten dollars); so as to deprive or be de- 
prived (with of: as, to cheat out of money); having used the 
last (with of: as, to be out of coal); to or at an end or con- 
clusion (as, to fight it out; before the year is out); with 
completeness or effectiveness (as, to fit out); into or in 
existence, activity, or outward manifestation (as, fever 
broke out; the flowers are oud); into or in public notice or 
knowledge (as, the book came owt in May; the truth is 
out); into or in society (as, a young girl who came out last 
season); aloud or loudly (as, to speak or call out).—out and 
out, thoroughly; completely; entirely. Cf. out-and-out. 
—out of hand. See under hand, n.—out of place. See 
under place, n.—out of the way. See under way?.—out, 
prep. Out or forth from (now used chiefly after from or 


Same as curare. 
See oorve. 
Form of our used predicatively or without 


as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; i, F. bonbon; 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


out 


in certain expressions, as ‘out the door,’ ‘out the window’); 
outside of, on the exterior of, or beyond (now chiefly in 
certain expressions); also, out along, or out on (colloq. : 
as, out the road; out Broadway).—out, inter]. Begone! 
away! (as, “Oud, beast! . . . begone!’”’ Tennyson’s “Becket, 
i. 1. 180); sometimes (archaic or prov.), an exclamation of 
abhorrence, indignation, or reproach (as, owt upon you!), 
or of grief.—out. I. a. External; exterior; outer; also, 
outlying; also, in baseball, etc., not having its inning (as, 
the owt side). IL. n. Pl., those who are out, as the political 
party out of office; also, projéctions, or projecting corners 
(in ‘ins and outs’: see in, n.); sing., an outing (colloq. or 
prov.: as, “Us London lawyers don’t often get an out,” 
Dickens’s “Bleak House,’’ vii.); pl., odds, or bad terms 
(collog.: as, ‘““You’re at outs with yourself,” Wister’s “Vir- 
ginian,” xxvii.; on the outs); sing., in printing, the omis- 
sion of a word or words, or that which is omitted; in 
baseball, etc.,a put-out.—out, v. [ME. owen, < AS. 
atian, < wt, E. owt, adv.] 1. tr. To put out; expel; dis- 
charge; oust; also, to put forth{ or issuet; also, to uttery, 
express}, or speak}. II. intr. To go or come out: as, “My 
frozen speech would not well ow” (W. Morris’s “Chapel in 
Lyoness,” 19); murder will owt (see under murder, n.).—to 
out with, to come out with; bring out; utter: as, 
“rather too prompt to owt with poniard” (Scott’s “Abbot,”’ 
xix.); “He outs wi’ his speech at last” (George Eliot’s 
“Adam Bede,” liii.). : 
out-, Prefixal use of ow, adv., prep., or @., occurring in 
various senses in compounds, as in outcast, outcome, outdoor, 
outgush, outhouse, outside, and serving also to form many 
transitive verbs denoting a going beyond, surpassing, or 
outdoing in the particular action indicated, as in outbid, 
outdo, outgeneral, outlast, outstay, outvote, and many other 
words in which the meaning is readily perceived, the more 
important of these being entered below. 
out-act (out-akt’), v.¢. To surpass in acting. 
out-age (out/aj), m. An outlet; also, a quantity lost or 
lacking, as from a container; in elecf., in a system of arc- 
lamps in series, the failure of a lamp to act when current is 
sent into the circuit. 
out=and=out (out/and-out’), a. Thoroughgoing; thorough; 
complete; unqualified: as, “ladies and gentlemen, claiming 
to be out-and-out Christians’ (Dickens’s ‘Oliver Twist,” 
xvilil.); an out-and-out swindle; out-and-out rebellion.— 
out/=and=out/er, n. A thoroughgoing person or thing; 
a perfect example of the kind. [Colloq. ] 
out-ar-gue (out-ar/gi), v. t. To outdo or defeat in arguing. 
out-bal-ance (out-bal/ans), v. ¢. To outweigh. 
out-bid (out-bid’), v. ¢.; pret. -bid, pp. -bidden or -bid, ppr. 
-bidding. To outdo in bidding. 
out-bloom (out-blém/), v. t. To surpass in bloom. 
out-board (out/bord), adv. and a. Nau#., on the outside, or 
away from the center, of a ship or boat. 
out-bound (out/bound), a. Outward bound: 
bound vessel. 
out-brave (out-brav’), v. t. To face bravely or defiantly; 
also, to surpass in bravery or daring (as, “I would ... 
Oudbrave the heart most daring on the earth. . . To win thee, 
lady”: Shakspere’s ‘Merchant of Venice,” ii. 1. 28); also, 
to surpass in beauty, splendor, etc. 
out-break (out-brak’), v. 7.; pret. -broke, pp. -broken, ppr. 
-breaking. To break out; burst forth: as, “The blare of 
horns outbroke’”’ (W. Morris’s “Jason,” ix. 274).—out/- 
break, n. A breaking out; an outburst; a sudden and 
active manifestation; often, a public disturbance; a riot; an 
insurrection. 
out-build-ing (out’bil/ding), n. A detached building sub- 
ordinate to a main building; an outhouse. 
out-burn (out-bern’), ». I. intr. To burn out, or until 
consumed: as, “She burn’d out love, as soon as straw ouf- 
burneth”’ (Shakspere’s “Passionate Pilgrim,” 98). IB ¢r. 
To surpass in burning; burn brighter than: as, “We... 
lit Lamps which out-burn’d Canopus” (Tennyson’s “Dream 
of Fair Women,” 146). 
out-burst (out-bérst’), v. 7.; -burst, -bursting. To burst 
forth.—out/burst, mn. A bursting forth; a sudden and 
violent issue, outpouring, or burst of something (as, an 
outburst of smoke, sound, or words; an outburst of tears or 


as, an out- 
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anger; “A furious outburst of firing followed,” Galsworthy’s 
“Saint’s Progress,” ii. 1); an outbreak. 

out-cast (out’kast). I. a. Cast out, esp. from one’s home 
or social circle or from society generally; being an outcast; 
pertaining to or characteristic of an outcast (as, an outcast 
state; outcast misery); also, less frequently, rejected or dis- 
carded, as things. II. n. A person who is cast out, as 
from home or society (as, ‘Pearl was a born outcast of the 
infantile world”: Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” vi.); a 
pariah; also, rejected matter, or refuse; also, a falling out, 
or quarrel (Sc.). | 

out-caste (out/kast), n. In India, one who has forfeited 
membership in his caste; also, a person of no caste. 

out-class (out-klas’), v. t. To surpass in class or grade; be, 
or prove to be, of a distinctly higher class than (a competitor, 
aes) 

pa ies (out/kum), m. That which comes out of or results 
from something; the result, consequence, or issue. 

out-crop (out/krop), n. A cropping out, as of a stratum or 
vein at the surface of the earth; also, the emerging part.— 
out/crop, v.7.; -cropped, -cropping. ‘To crop out, as strata. 
—out/crop’ping, nm. The action or fact of cropping out; 
also, a part that crops out (as, “Its white houses look like the 
outcroppings of quartz on the mountain-side”: Bret Harte’s 
PIN MSS 7 11)) 

out-cry (out/kri), n.; pl. -cries (-kriz). A crying out; a cry 
of distress, indignation, or the like; loud clamor; also, an 
auction (as, “He ... sold it [wine] at public owcry, at an 
enormous loss to himself”: Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” 
XXXVili.).—out-cry’, v.; -cried, -crying. I. intr. To cry 
out; cry aloud. II. tr. To outdo in crying; cry louder 
than. 

out-curve (out/kérv), m. That which curves out; in baseball, 
an outshoot. 

out-dare (out-dar’), v. t. To dare or meet defiantly, or 
outbrave (as, “And boldly did owtdare The dangers of the 
time”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,”’ v. 1. 40); also, to surpass 
in daring. 

out-date (out-dat’), v. #. 
tiquated or obsolete. 

out-dis-tance (out-dis/tans), v. #. 
leave far behind; outstrip. 

out-do (out-dé/), v. t.; pret. -did, pp. -done, ppr. -doing. To 
surpass (a person, etc.) in doing or performance (as, “They 
taught the savages to make wickerwork ... but they soon 
outdid their masters”: Defoe’s ‘‘“Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 5); 
do more or better than; excel; also, to surpass (a deed, 
performance, etc.: as, “Every action admits of being ow- 
done,” Emerson’s “Essays,” Circles); also, to overcome or 
defeat.—out-do/er, 7. 

out-door (out/dér), a. Occurring or used out of doors; also, 
outside of a poorhouse, hospital, etc. (as, outdoor paupers or 
relief).—out/doors’. I. adv. Outof doors; in or into the 
Openair. II.n. The world outside of houses; the open air: 
as, the great outdoors. 

out-er (ou/tér),a@. [Compar. of owl.] Further out; exterior; 
external; of or pertaining to the outside.—out/er-most, a. 
superl. Furthest out; remotest from the interior or center. 

out-face (out-fas’), v. t. To face or confront boldly; defy; 
also, to face or stare down; put out of countenance. 

out-fall (out/fal), n. The outlet or place of discharge of a 
river, drain, sewer, etc. 

out-field (out/féld), n. The outlying land of a farm, esp. 
beyond the inclosed land; an outlying region or domain; 
in baseball, the part of the field beyond the diamond or infield; 
also, the players stationed in it; in cricket, the part of the 
field farthest from the batsman.—out/field’er, n. In base- 
ball and cricket, one of the players stationed in the outfield. 

out-fit (out/fit), m. The act of fitting out or equipping, as 
for a voyage, journey, or expedition, or for any purpose; 
also, an assemblage of articles for fitting out or equipping 
(as, a complete outfit for an expedition; an explorer’s outfit; 
a bride’s outfit); a set of articles for any purpose (as, a 
cooking outfit; a sewing outfit); fig., the mental or moral 
equipment; also, a body of persons traveling together or 
associated in any undertaking, as those carrying on the work 
of a ranch, or as a military body or force (collog., U. S.); 
in general, a party, company, or set (colloq., U. S.).—out/fit, 


To put out of date; render an- 


To distance completely; 


a 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 
Glect, agony, intd, nite; 


hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
(obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
, thin; H, then; y, you; 


outfitter 


v.; -fitted, -fitting. I. tr. To furnish with an outfit; fit out; 

equip. II. intr. To furnish one’s self with an outfit.— 

out/fit’ter, n. One who furnishes or prepares outfits. 

out-flank (out-flangk’), v. ¢. To go or extend beyond the 
flank of (an opposing army, etc.); turn the flank of 5 sbfea (H6) 
circumvent; get the better of. 

out-flow (out/fls), n. The act of flowing out; also, that 
which flows out. Often fig. 

out-fly (out-fli’), ».; pret. flew, pp. -flown, ppr. -flying. 1. 
intr. To fly out or forth. IL tr. To surpass or outstrip 
in flying. 

out-foot (out-fit’), v. t. To surpass in running, walking, 
dancing, etc.; of one boat, to excel (another) in speed. 

out-frown (out-froun’), v. ¢. To outdo in frowning; frown 
down. See Shakspere’s “King Lear,” v. 3. 6. 

out-gen-er-al (out-jen’e-ral), v. t.; -aled or -alled, -aling or 
-alling. To outdo in generalship; get the better of by 
superior strategy: as, “Coligny had to retire from the field— 
his rival had out-generalled him” (Besant’s “Coligny,” viii.). 

out-giv-ing (out/giv’ing), mn. The act of giving out some- 
thing, or that which is given out; an utterance or statement; 
pl., disbursements. 

out-go (out-gd’), v.; pret. -went, pp. -gone, ppr. -going. It 
intr. To go out or forth. IL ¢r. To outstrip in going, or 
go faster than; hence, to surpass, excel, or outdo (as, “In 
worth and excellence he shall owtgo them”: Milton’s “At a 
Vacation Exercise,” 79); also, to go beyond or exceed.— 
out’go, n.; pl. -goes (-goz). A going out, or that which goes 
out; outflow; esp., expenditure (cf. income).—out/go/er, 
n.—out/go’ing, n. A going out; also, that which goes 
out; an effluence; esp., an amount of money expended 
(usually in pl.}; also, the extremity, or extreme limit, as of 
land} (as, “The outgoings of their border were at Jordan”: 
Josh. xix. 22).—out/go’ing, a. Going out; departing: as, 
outgoing trains; the outgoing tenant. 

out-grow (out-gro’), v.; pret. -grew, pp. -grown, ppr. -growing. 
I.intr. To growoutorforth; protrude. I.tr. To surpass 
in growing; grow faster or greater than; also, to grow out of, 
or beyond the limits of (as, “Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea !’’ Holmes’s 
“Chambered Nautilus’); grow too large for (as, a child 
outgrows its clothes); grow out of fitness for or sympathy 
with (as, to outgrow early surroundings or friends); put off, 
leave behind, or lose in the changes incident to development 
or the passage of time (as, to owfgrow opinions, habits, or 
weaknesses; to outgrow a bad reputation).—out/growth, 
n. A growing out or forth; also, that which grows out; an 
offshoot; an excrescence; fig., a natural development, 
product, or result. 

out-guard (out/gird), nm. A guard at a distance from the 
main body of an army; an advanced guard; an outpost. 

out-gun (out-gun’), v. ¢.; -gunned, -gunning. To surpass 
in guns or gunnery: as, “‘We oul-gun you. Weare piling up 
munitions now faster than you” (H. G. Wells’s “Italy, 
France, and Britain at War,” iii. 4). 

out-gush (out-gush’), v.7. To gush out or forth.—out/gush, 
n. A gushing out; a sudden outflow (lit. or fig.): as, “A 
lovely, peaceful old lady ...came to us with a perfect 
outgush of motherly kindness” (Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Oldtown 
Folks,” xxiv.). ; 

out-haul (out/hal), n. Navt., a rope used for hauling out a 
sail on a boom, yard, etc. 

out=her-od (out-her’od), v. t [A Shaksperian word (see 
quotation from “Hamlet,” below); from Herod, as rep- 
resented in the old mystery-plays.] To surpass (Herod) 
in extravagance (orig. in blustering acting on the stage: as, 
“T would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Terma- 
gant; it out-herods Herod,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 2. 15; 
“The figure in question had out-Heroded Herod, and gone 
beyond the bounds of even the Prince’s indefinite decorum,” 
Poe’s “Masque of the Red Death’’); hence, to outdo (any 
person, etc.) in extravagance or excess. 

out-house (out/hous), n. An outbuilding. f 

out-ing (ou’ting), m. An airing, excursion, or pleasure-trip 
(as, “He liked . . . outings into the country on a Sunday”’: 
S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixxiii.); also, the part of the 
sea out from the shore; the offing.—outing cloth, outing 
flannel, a light cotton flannel with a short nap. 


—— 
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out-jock-ey (out-jok/i), v. t. To get the better of by adroit- 
ness or trickery; outwit; overreach. 

out-land (out/land or -land), n. [AS. ttland.| I.n. A 
foreign land (archaic); also, outlying land, as of an estate. 
I. a. Foreign (archaic: as, “owtland merchants,” W. 
Morris’s “Jason,” xii. 372); also, outlying, as districts. — 
out/land-er (-lan-dér or -lan-dér), n. A foreigner; an 
alien; also, an outsider (colloq.).—out-land/ish (-lan’ dish), 
a. [AS. wtlendisc.] Foreign (archaic: as, “outlandish 
women,” Neh. xiii. 26); hence, foreign-looking, strange, or 
odd (as, ‘They were dressed in a quaint, outlandish fashion”’: 
Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” Rip Van Winkle); now, com- 
monly, freakishly or grotesquely strange or odd, as appear- 
ance, dress, objects, ideas, practices, etc.; bizarre;  bar- 
barous; also, out-of-the-way, as places (now usually 
in disparagement).—out-land/ish-ly, adv.—out-land/ish- 
ness, 7. 

out-last (out-list’), ». t. To last longer than; surpass in 
duration; outlive: as, “a work to outlast immortal Rome” 
(Pope’s ‘Essay on Criticism,” 131). 

out-law (out/la), nm. [AS. alaga; from Scand.] One ex- 
cluded from the benefits and protection of the law; one 
under sentence of outlawry; hence, a disorderly person 
living in defiant violation of the law; a habitual criminal; 
also, an untamed or untamable horse or other animal.— 
out/law, v. t. [AS. dilagian.] To deprive of the benefits 
and protection of the law, as a person; proscribe; also, to 
remove from legal jurisdiction, or deprive of legal force (as, 
“a debt ... outlawed by the statute of limitations”: Mark 
Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” xlii.).—out/law-ry (-ri), 
n.; pl. -ries (-riz). The act or process of outlawing, or the 
state of being outlawed; also, disregard or defiance of the law. 

out-lay (out-la’), v. t.; -laid, -laying. To lay or spread out 
(now rare); also, to expend, as money.—out/lay, n. A 
laying out or expending; an expenditure, as of money; also, 
an amount expended. 

out-leap (out-lép’), ». I.intr. To leap out or forth. IW, fr. 
To leap over or beyond; also, to surpass in leaping,— 
out/leap, n. A leaping out; fig., a sally; an outburst. 

out-let (out/let), m. A letting out or discharging; also, an 
opening or passage by which anything is let out; a place or 
channel of discharge or egress; a vent; anexit. Also fig. 

out-lie! (out-li’), v.; pret. -lay, pp. -lain, ppr. -lying. 1. intr. 
To lie outside (see outlying); also, to camp out. IL.tr. To 
lie outside of or beyond. 

out-lie? (out-li’), v. t.; -lied, -lying. 
telling lies. 

out-li-er (out/li”ér), n. One who or that which lies outside; 
one residing outside the place of his business, duty, etc.; an 
outlying part; in geol., a part of a formation left detached 
through the removal of surrounding parts by denudation. 

out-line (out/lin), n. The line, real or apparent, by which 
a figure or object is defined or bounded; the contour; also, 
a drawing or a style of drawing with merely lines of contour, 
without shading; hence, a general sketch, account, or report, 
indicating only the main features, as of a book, a subject, a 
project or work, facts, events, etc.—out/line, v.t. To draw 
the outline of, or draw in outline, as a figure or object; 
indicate the outline of (as, hills outlined against the sky; 
‘Each rib and every bone in his [a dog’s] frame were outlined 
cleanly through the loose hide,” Jack London’s ‘‘Call of the 
Wild,” v.); also, to give an outline of (a subject, etc.); 
sketch the main features of. 

out-live (out-liv’), v. t. To live longer than, or survive (a 
person, etc.); live beyond the period of, or after the end or 
cessation of (as, “This is old age; but then, thou must 
outlive Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty,’ Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,’ xi. 538; to outlive one’s usefulness); of 
things, to endure longer than, or outlast (as, “Why should 
honour outlive honesty?” Shakspere’s ‘‘Othello,” v. 2. 245); 
also, to live or last through (as, if we ouflive these dangers; 
the ship outlived the storm). 

out-look (out/lik), n. A looking out; a watch kept; also, 
the place from which an observer looks out; a lookout; also, 
the view or prospect from a place (as, “It ... was a back 
room, though it had a pleasant outlook”: Howells’s “Chance 
Acquaintance,” iv.); fig., prospect of the future (as, the 
political owilook; a discouraging outlook); also, the mental 


To outdo in lying, or 
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view (as, one’s outlook upon life; “The difficulties in ex- 
plaining the changes of his outlook ... had now increased 
enormously,” H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” vi.). 

out-ly-ing (out/li/ing), a. Lying outside the boundary or 
limit; lying at a distance from the center or the main body; 
remote; out-of-the-way. : 

out-man (out-man/’), v. t.; -manned, -manning. To surpass 
in man-power, or number of men; also, to surpass in manly 
qualities or achievements. ‘ 

out-ma-neu-ver, out-ma-noeu-vre (out-ma-nd/ver), v. ¢. 
To outdo in or get the better of by maneuvering: as, “It 
is very difficult to outmanceuvre a Frenchman, as you know” 
(J. Conrad’s “Rover,” xvi.). 

out-march (out-mirch’), v. ¢. 
marching. 

out-match (out-mach’), »v. 2. 
outdo. 

out-most (out/mést), a. swperl. Furthest out; outermost. 

out-ness (out/nes), n. The state of being out or external; 
externality. 

out-num-ber (out-num/bér), v. t. To exceed in number: as, 
“troops ... outnumbering his own by nearly four to one” 
(Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 2). 

out=of=door (out/ov-dor’), a. Outdoor. 
doors’. 

out=of=the=way (out/ov-rHé-wa’), a. Remote from much- 
traveled ways or frequented or populous regions (as, an 
out-of-the-way cottage; “‘in this out-of-the-way part of the 
world,” H. James’s “Europeans,” vi.); unfrequented; se- 
cluded; also, seldom met with, or unusual (as, out-of-the- 
way bits of information); also, deviating from the proper 
course, or improper (as, an out-of-the-way performance). 

out=of=town (out/ov-toun’), a. Living or situated in, 
coming from, or pertaining to, territory outside the limits of 
a town or city specified or understood. 

out=par-ish (out/par’ish), n. An outlying or rural parish; 
a parish lying outside the boundaries of a city or town with 
which it is in some way connected. 

out=pa-tient (out/pa’shent), n. A patient receiving treat- 
ment at a hospital but not being an inmate. 

out=pen-sion (out/pen’shgn), n. A pension granted to one 
not required to reside in a particular charitable institution. — 
out/=pen/sion, v. ¢. To grant an out-pension to.—out/= 
pen’sion-er, n. One who receives an out-pension; a non- 
resident pensioner. 

out-play (out-pla’), v. t. To play better than; surpass or 
defeat in playing. 

out-point (out-point’), v.t. To excel in number of points, as 
in a competition or contest; nawt., to sail closer to the wind 
than (another vessel). 

out-post (out/post), n. A post or station at a distance from 
the main body of an army; the detachment of soldiers 
stationed there. Also fig. 

out-pour (out-por’), v. t. or 7. To pour out.—out/pour, 
n. A pouring out; that which is poured out. 

out-put (out’put), nm. The act of putting or turning out; 
production; the quantity or amount produced, as in a given 
time; the product or yield, as of a mine, a mill, or a factory, 
or of any industry or exertion. 

out-rage (out/raj), n. [OF. F. outrage, < outre, beyond: 
see outré.]| A passing beyond reasonable boundsf ; excesst; 
extravagancef; also, a passionate or violent outbreak+ 
(as, “I fear some outrage, and I'll follow her’: Shakspere’s 
“King John,” iii. 4. 106); also, injurious or grievous violence, 
as toward persons (as, acts of outrage; ‘The noise Of riot 
ascends ... And injury, and outrage,”’ Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” i. 500); gross and wanton injury or wrong; an act of 
wanton violence (as, “These fellows ... had committed a 
dastardly outrage upon an emigrant party”: Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” vi.); any gross violation of law or decency; 
anything that outrages the feelings; also, the state or the 
feeling of having been outraged (as, “He tried to recall his 
fading sense of outrage”: Howells’s ‘““Foregone Conclusion,” 
xi.).—out/rage, v. t.; -raged, -raging. Tosubject to outrage, 
or grievous violence or indignity (as, “Gentleman and 
peasant . .. priest and layman, all were plundered, mal- 
treated, outraged”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 4); 
ravish (a woman); offend against (right, decency, principles, 


To outstrip or outdo in 


To overmatch; surpass; 


Also out/=of= 


outright 


feelings, etc.) grossly or shamelessly; hence, to affect (a 
person) with a sense of offended right or decency, or shock 
(as, “Agnes... was outraged by what seemed to her Rose’s 
callousness”: Mrs. H. Ward’s ‘Robert Elsmere,” xxxi.).— 
out-ra/geous (-ra/jus), a. Passing reasonable bounds, or 
extravagant, now always to an intolerable or shocking degree 
(as, outrageous conceit; an outrageous price; to carry a joke 
to outrageous lengths); also, violent in action or temper (as, 
“At these words the squire grew still more outrageous than 
before”: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vi. 9); also, of the nature 
of or involving outrage or gross injury or wrong (as, out- 
rageous treatment; outrageous injustice; an outrageous 
slander or insult); atrocious; flagrant; grossly offensive to 
the sense of right or decency.—out-ra/geous-ly, adv.— 
out-ra/geous-ness, 7. 

ou-trance (F. 6-trins), n. [OF. F. owrance, < outrer: see 
outré.| The uttermost extremity, as in combat: formerly 
used in certain phrases, as ‘to fight to (the) outrance’ (that 
is, to the death), ‘combat at outrance,’ etc. [Now regarded 
as French. ] 

out-rank (out-rangk’), v. #. To rank above. 

ou-tré (6-tra), a. [F., pp. of owtrer, push beyond bounds, 
carry to excess or extremes, < outre, beyond, < L. wlira: 
see ultra.| Passing the bounds of what is usual and con- 
sidered proper; extravagant; eccentric; bizarre: as, “a 
desperately particular fellow, with ... outré notions about 
people’s duties and vocations” (Kingsley’s ‘“‘Alton Locke,” 
xxiv.); “Ernest was always so outré and strange; there was 
never any knowing what he would do next, except that it 
would be something unusual and silly” (S. Butler’s “Way 
of All Flesh,” 1.). 

out-reach (out-réch’), v. I. ir. To reach beyond; exceed; 
also, to reach out; extend. ID. intr. To reach out.—out/- 
reach, n. A reaching out; also, length of reach. 

ou-tre-cui-dance (6-tér-kwé/dans, F. 6-tré-kwé-dins), n. 
[OF. F., < outre (< L. ultra), beyond, + cwider (< L. 
cogitare), think.] Excessive self-confidence; overweening 
conceit: as, “It is full time ... that the outrecuidance of 
these peasants should be restrained” (Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” ix.). 
[Now only archaic or as French. ] 

ou-tre=mer (6-tré-mar), adv. [F., < outre (< L. ultra), 
beyond, + mer (< L. mare), sea.] Beyond the sea. 

out-ride (out-rid’), v.; pret. -rode, pp. -ridden, ppr. -riding. 
I. intr. To ride out. II. ér. To outdo or outstrip in 
riding; of a ship, to last through (a storm: as, “Was it 
possible for the Dolphin to owtride such a storm?” Aldrich’s 
“Story of a Bad Boy,” xiv.).—out/rid’er (-ri/dér), n. A 
mounted attendant riding before or beside a carriage: as, 
“a grand equipage, with four horses and outriders” (Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish,” xxxix.). 

out-rig-ger (out/rig’ér), n. A spar rigged out from a mast 
or the like, as for extending a sail; also, any of various 
projecting frames or parts on an aéroplane, as for supporting 
a rudder, etc.; also, a bracket extending outward from the 
side of a boat, to support a rowlock; a boat equipped with 
such brackets; also, a framework terminating in a float, 
extended 
outward qa== 
from the side 
of a canoe to 
prevent up- 
setting. — 
out/rigged, 
out/rig’= 
gered, a. : 

out-right (out/rit’), adv. Straight out or ahead, or directly 
onward (as, “I never travelled in this journey above two 
miles outright in a day”: Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 8); 
also, forthwith; at once; also, completely, entirely, or 
altogether (as, to sell a thing outright) ; also, without restraint, 
reserve, or concealment (as, “I laughed outright,” Bulwer- 
Lytton’s “Caxtons,” iv. 4; to tell a thing outright); openly. 
—out/right, a. Directed straight out or on (as, ‘The river 
. .. glided seaward with an even, outright, but imperceptible 
speed”: Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage,” xx.); also, complete 
or total (as, an outright loss; the outright cost); also, down- 
right or unqualified (as, ‘‘an outright refusal”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Tono-Bungay,” ii. 2. § 3).—out/right-ness, n. 
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outrival 


out-ri-val (out-ri/val), v. t.; -valed or -valled, -valing or 

-valling. To outdo as a rival; surpass in competition: as, 
Margaret soon ovérivalled her instructress’” (Motley’s 

“Dutch Republic,” ii. 1). 

out-road (out/rdd), n. [Cf. inroad.]_ A hostile or predatory 
excursion; araid. [Obs. or archaic.] 

out-roar (out-rér’), v. t. To outdo in roaring; roar louder 
than: as, “This animal — miscalled ‘howler’ . . . would out- 
roar the mightiest lion that ever woke the echoes of an 
ae wilderness” (W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” 
iii.). 

out-root (out-rét’), v. 6. To root out; extirpate. 

out-row (out-rd/), v. £ To outdo in rowing. 

out-run (out-run’), v.; pret. -ran, pp. -run, ppr. -running. 
I, intr. Torun out. UL. itr. To outdo or outstrip in run- 
ning; hence, to escape by or as by running (as, “The gods 
are very swift; no man owtruns them”: Dunsany’s “Laugh- 
ter of the Gods,” iii.); fig., to outstrip in any course of 
procedure; also, to run or go beyond, or exceed (as, ‘‘a boy 
whose tongue outrwns his knowledge”: M. Arnold’s ““Em- 
pedocles on Etna,” i. 1).—out/run/ner, n. One who or 
that which runs out or outside; an attendant who runs 
before or beside a carriage; the leader of a team of dogs; 
fig., a forerunner. 

out-rush (out-rush’), 7.7. To rush out or forth.—out/rush, 
nm. A rushing out; a rapid or violent outflow. 

out-sail (out-sal’), v. ¢. To outdo in sailing: as, “We were 
several times chased in our passage, but owlsailed everything” 
(B. Franklin’s ‘Autobiography,’ xiv.). 

out-scorn (out-skérn’), v. t. To overcome or defeat by 
scorn. See Shakspere’s “‘King Lear,” iii. 1. 10. 

out-sell (out-sel’), v. t.; -sold, -selling. ‘To outdo in selling; 
sell more than; also, to sell or be sold for more than; hence, 
to exceed in valuef. 

out-sen-try (out/sen’tri), n.; pl. -tries (-triz). 
placed considerably in advance; a picket. 

out-set (out/set), m. A setting out or starting (as, “The 
outset of a band of adventurers on one of these expeditions is 
always animated”: Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” ii.); 
hence, the start or beginning of anything (as, “I hardly 
expect at the outset to number aristocrats in my little day- 
school”: C. Bronté’s ‘‘Villette,” xli.). 

out-shine (out-shin’), v.; -shone, -shining. I. intr. To 
shine out or forth: as, “From the east faint yellow light 
outshone” (W. Morris’s “Jason,” ii. 909). II.¢r. To surpass 
in shining; fig., to surpass in splendor, excellence, etc. (as, 


A sentry 


“For sheer splendor the newly built mansion .. . outshone 
them all’”’: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 11). 
out-shoot (out-shét’), v.; -shot,-shooting. 1.intr. To shoot 


out or forth; project. IL.¢r. To shoot or send forth; also, 
to shoot beyond; overshoot; also, to surpass or excel in 
shooting.—out/shoot, n. A shooting out; also, something 
that shoots out; a projection; an offshoot; in baseball, a 
curve which shoots or bends out away from the batter as it 
approaches the home base. 

out-side (out’sid’ or out-sid’), n. The outer side, surface, 
or part; the exterior; also, the external aspect or appearance 
(as, “O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath!” Shakspere’s 
“Merchant of Venice,” i. 3. 103); sometimes, something 
merely external; an externality; also, the space without 
or beyond an inclosure, boundary, etc. (as, ‘‘Can I open the 
door from the outside, I wonder’: Dickens’s ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” xxxvi.); also, an outside passenger or place on 
a coach, etc. (colloq.: as, “the four inside people . . . whose 
dignity would have been compromised by exchanging one 
word of civility with the three miserable . . . outsides,” 
De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” i.); also, with the, 
the utmost limit (colloq.: as, not more than ten, at the 
outside).—out-side (out/sid’ or out/sid), a. Situated on or 
pertaining to the outside, or outer surface or part; exterior; 
external; also, being, acting, done, or originating without 
or beyond an inclosure, boundary, etc. (as, the outside world; 
outside work; outside noises); not belonging to or con- 
nected with an institution, society, etc. (as, owtside influ- 
ences); also, reaching the utmost limit, or extreme (colloq.: 
as, an outside estimate).—out-side’. I. adv. On or to the 
outside, exterior, or space without; also, with the exception 
(of: collog.). IL. prep. Outside of; also, except (colloq.). 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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outstroke 


—out-sid/er (-si/dér), m. One outside; one not within an 
inclosure, boundary, etc.; often, one not belonging to a 
particular group, set, company, party, association, etc. (as, 
“What good did an outsider ever get by meddling in a love 
affair?” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,”’ viii.; “In no 
company had I ever felt so much an outsider,” Wister’s 
“Virginian,” ii.); hence, one unconnected or unacquainted 
with the matter in question; also, a race-horse, etc., not 
included among the favorites. 

out-sing (out-sing’), v.; pret. -sang or -swng, pp. -swng, ppr. 
-singing. I. intr. To sing out: as, “When once more... 
The meadow-lark outsang” (Whittier’s ““Witch of Wenham,” 
ii.). UL.tr. To surpass or excel in singing; sing better than; 
also, to sing louder than. 

out-sit (out-sit’), v. t.; -sat, -sitting. To sit beyond the time 
of (as, to outsit the twilight); also, to sit longer than (another: 
as, “Dacier could allow Mr. Hepburn to owsit him,” G. 
Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” xxviii.). 

out-skirt (out/skért), m. An outer or bordering part or 
district: often in pl.: as, “Every other part of the Five 
Towns was more impressive . . . than the poor little outskirt, 
Turnhill, of her birth” (Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,”’ 
ii. 8); ‘to continue their walk to the outskirts of the vil- 
lage” (Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xlii.).—out-skirt/,v.t. To 
form an outskirt of; also, to pass along the outskirts of. 

out-sleep (out-slép’), v. #.; -slept, -sleeping. To sleep 
beyond; oversleep; also, to sleep longer than (another); 
also, to sleep to the end of. 

out-soar (out-sdr’), v.t. To soar beyond. 

out-span (out-span’), v.; -spanned, -spanning. [D. wil- 
spannen.| 1. tr. To unyoke or unhitch, as oxen from a 
wagon; unharness or unsaddle, as horses; unhitch animals 
from (a wagon). [South Africa.] II. intr. To remove the 
yoke, harness, etc., from animals; hence, toencamp. [South 
Africa.]—out/span, n. The act or the place of outspan- 
ning. [South Africa. ] 

out-spar-kle (out-spar/kl), v. ¢. To surpass in sparkling. 

out-speak (out-spék’), v.; pret. -spoke, pp. -spoken, ppr. 
-speaking. 1. tr. To speak out; utter frankly or boldly; 
also, to say or express more than}; also, to outdo or excel in 
speaking. II. intr. To speak out. 

out-speed (out-spéd’), v. ¢.; -sped or -speeded, -speeding. 
To surpass in speed. 

out-spend (out-spend’), v. t.; -spent, -spending. To exceed 
or surpass in spending.—out-spent/, p.a. Exhausted. 

out-spok-en (out’spd/kn), a. Free or unreserved in speech 
(as, “She said the Quakers were rather outspoken people”: 
Weir Mitchell’s ““Hugh Wynne,” vi.); candid; frank; also, 
uttered or expressed with frankness or lack of reserve (as, 
“outspoken criticism’: Bret Harte’s “Fool of Five Forks”). 
—out/spok/en-ly, ads.—out/spok/en-ness, n. 

out-spread (out-spred’), v. t. or i.; -spread, -spreading. To 
spread out; extend.—out/spread, n. A spreading out; 
also, that which is spread out; an expanse. 

out-stand (out-stand’), v.; -stood, -standing. 1. intr. To 
stand out; be prominent; also, of a ship, to sail out to sea 
(as, “Many a keel shall seaward turn, And many a sail out- 
stand”: Whittier’s “(Dead Ship of Harpswell’). IL. tr. To 
withstand; also, to stay or remain beyond. [Now rare. ]— 
out-stand/ing, p.a. Standing out; projecting; detached; 
fig., prominent; conspicuous; striking; also, that continues 
in existence; that remains unsettled, unpaid, etc. 

out-stare (out-star’), v.¢. To outdo in staring; stare out of 
countenance. 

out-stay (out-sta’), v. t.; -stayed, -staying. To stay beyond 
the time or duration of; overstay; also, to outdo in staying; 
stay longer than. : 

out-stretch (out-strech’), v. #. To stretch out in length or 
breadth; expand; also, to stretch forth; hold out; extend; 
also, to stretch to the limit; strain; also, to stretch beyond 
(a limit, etc.). ; we 

out-strip (out-strip’), v. #.; -stripped, -stripping. [From 
out- ++ strip3.] To outdo or pass in running or swift travel; 
get ahead of or leave behind in a race or In any course of 
competition; in general, to outdo; surpass; excel me 

out-stroke (out/strdk), n. A stroke in an outward direction; 
specif., in an engine, the stroke during which the piston-rod 
moves outward from the cylinder. 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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out-swear (out-swar’), v. t.; pret. -swore, pp. -sworn, ppr. 
-swearing. To outdo in swearing; also, to overcome by 
swearing. X 

outstalk (out-tak’), v. t. To outdo or overcome in talking. 

out=tongue (out-tung’), v. t. To excel with the tongue; 
speak louder than; drown the sound of. See Shakspere’s 
“Othello,” i. 2. 19. 

out=top (out-top’), v. t.; -topped, -topping. To overtop; 
rise above; surpass. . [ 

out=trump (out-trump’), v. t. To surpass in trumping at 
cards; hence, to get the better of. 

out=turn (out/térn), n. The quantity turned out or pro- 
duced; the output. 

out-val-ue (out-val’q), v. t. To exceedin value. | 

out-vote (out-vot’), v. t. To outdo or defeat in voting. 

out-walk (out-w4k’), v. t. To outdo in walking. 

out-wall (out/wal), n. The outer wall; fig., the exterior. 

out-ward (out/ward), adv. [AS. atweard, aleweard, < wt, 
out, + -weard: see -ward.] Toward the outside; out; 
often, away from port (as, a ship bound outward); also, 
on the outside; without.—out/ward. [AS. deweard.] 
I. a. Proceeding or directed toward the outside or exterior; 
also, that lies toward the outside (as, “I heard a noise in my 
outward room’: Addison and Steele, in “Tatler,” 103); 
that is on the outer side; also, of or pertaining to the outside, 
outer surface, or exterior; pertaining to the outside of the 
body (as, a remedy for outward application); also, per- 
taining to the body as opposed to the mind or spirit (as, our 
outward eyes); also, being, or pertaining to, what is seen or 
apparent, as distinguished from the underlying nature, 
facts, etc., or from what is in the mind (as, the outward looks; 
an oufward semblance of peace; outward civility; outward 
assent); also, belonging or pertaining to the external world as 
opposed to the mind or spirit (as, “Why idly seek from 
outward things The answer inward silence brings?” Whittier’s 
“Questions of Life’); belonging or pertaining to what is 
external to one’s self (as, a man’s outward relations); also, 
external to a country}t; foreignt. II. n. The outward 
part; the outside or exterior; outward appearance; also, 
that which is without; the external or material world. 
—out/ward-ly, adv. Toward the outside; also, on the 
outside or outer surface; also, as regards appearance or 
outward manifestation.—out/ward-ness, n. The state of 
being outward; externality; outward existence; also, oc- 
cupation with outward things.—out/wards, adv. Outward. 

out-watch (out-woch’), v.¢. To outdo in watching, or watch 
longer than (see the quotation at owtweary); also, to watch 
until the disappearance or end of. 

out-wear (out-war’), v. t.; pret. -wore, pp. -worn, ppr. 
-wearing. ‘To wear out, or toanend; consume by wearing; 
also, to exhaust in strength or endurance; also, to pass 
(time: as, “All that day she outwore in wandering,’’ Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene,” iii. 12. 29); also, to outlive or outgrow (as, 
to outwear sorrow; to outwear habits); also, to wear or last 
longer than, or outlast (as, “I have made a Calender for 
every yeare, That steele in strength, and time in durance, 
pel ee Spenser’s ‘“‘Shepheardes Calender,” Epi- 
ogue). 

out-wear-y (out-wér‘i), v. . To weary to exhaustion; tire 
out: as, ‘““He came prepared .. . to outwatch and outweary 
them in the game to which his impatient predecessor had 
fallen a baffled victim” (Motley’s “(Dutch Republic,” vi. 1). 

out-weigh (out-wa’), v. t. To exceed in weight; hence, to 
exceed in value, importance, influence, etc. (as, “‘a sufficient 
objection to outweigh every possible advantage,” Jane 
Austen’s “Sense and Sensibility,” iv.; ‘“Belarab, at the 
distance, could still outweigh the power on the spot of Teng- 
ga,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 2); also, to be too heavy or 
burdensome for (see Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” i. 3. 45). 

out-well (out-wel’), v. 7. To well or gush out. 

out-wit (out-wit’), v. t.; -witted, -witting. To surpass in wit 
or intelligence (now rare); also, to get the better of by supe- 
rior ingenuity or craft (as, “The constant study of the rival 
bands is to forestall and outwit each other”: Irving’s “Cap- 
tain Bonneville,” i.); prove too clever for.—out-wit/ter, n. 

out-work (out/werk), nm. In fort., a part of the fortifications 
of a place lying outside the main work; a minor defense 
beyond the main work.— out-work’, v. t.; -worked or 


-wrought, -working. To surpass in working; work harder or 
feeaden also, to surpass in workmanship}.—out/work’- 
er, n. One who works outside, as out of doors, or outside a 
factory, etc. 

out-worn (out-wérn’), p. a. Worn out, as clothes, etc.; 
consumed or wasted by wear or use; exhausted in strength or 
endurance, as persons, etc.; outgrown, as opinions, etc.; 
obsolete, or out of date. 

ou-zel, ou-sel (6/zl), n. [AS. dsle = G. amsel.| The Euro- 
pean blackbird, Meruwla vulgaris, a kind of thrush; also, an 
allied species, M. torquata, of Europe, having a white ring or 
bar on the 
breast (‘ring- 
ouzel’); also, 
any of certain 
other birds, as 
the water- 
ouzels. 

o-va (d/vi), n. gi 
Pluie eont 
ovum. 

o-val (d/val). 
[= F. ovale, < * 
L. ovum, egg: 
see ovum.] I. 
a. Having the 
general (solid) 
form or shape, 
or the longitu- 
dinal outline, 
of an egg (with 
one end 

broader than Ring-ouzel (Merula torquata). 

the other); egg-shaped; commonly, ellipsoidal or elliptical. 
II. n. A body or a plane figure oval in shape or outline 
(see oval, a.); any of various oval things; a football (colloq.); 
an elliptical field, or a field on which an elliptical track is laid 
out, as for athletic contests; a cartouche, as on ancient 
Egyptian monuments (as, “the royal oval in which the 
name of Cleopatra ... is spelt’: Amelia B. Edwards’s 
“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” vii.).—o/val-ly, adv.—o/val- 
ness, 7. 

o-va-ri-an (9-va/ri-an), a. Of or pertaining to an ovary. 

0-va-ri-ot-o-my (6-v4-ri-ot/d-mi), n. [See -tomy.] In surg., 
incision into or removal of an ovary.—o-va-ri-ot/o-mist, 7. 

o-va-ri-tis (d-va-ri/tis), nm. [NL.] In pathol., inflammation 
of an ovary. 

o-va-ry (0/va-ri), .; pl. -ries (-riz). [NL. ovarium, < L. 
ovum, egg: see ovum.] In anat., the female reproductive 
organ, in which the ova or eggs are produced; in bof., the 
enlarged lower part of the 
pistil in angiospermous 
plants, inclosing the ovules 
or young seeds. 

o-vate (d/vat), a. [L. ovatus, 
< ovum, egg: see ovum. | 
Egg-shaped; esp., having a 
plane figure like the lon- 
gitudinal section of an egg; 
specif., having such a figure 
with the broader 
end at the base, 
asmanieaiwe Gr 
ovoid. —o/vate- 
ly, adv. 

Ce (9-va/- 
Makepey}, Yq [ibs 

Ovate Leaf. ovatio(n-) f < 
ovare, exult, rejoice, hold 
a triumphal celebration. ] 
A lesser form of triumph 
accorded to an ancient Ro- apes) with the Ovules, of different 
man commander; also, an slo chichwanei(a seine 5, iy 
enthusiastic public recep- (istum superbum); ¢ obi barrie 
tion of a person; a burst sia coccinea) ; e, buttercup (Ranunculus 
of enthusiastic appl ause: bulbosus) ; f, maple (Acer rubrum). 

ov-en (uv’n),n. [AS. ofen = D. oven = G. ofen = Icel. ofn = 
Goth. auhns, oven.] A chamber or receptacle for baking or 
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heating, or for drying with the aid of heat.—ov/en=bird, 
nm. Any of various birds which build oven-shaped or domed 
nests, as any of the South American passerine birds of the 
family Furnartide, or asan Amer- 
ican warbler, Seiurus auricapil- , 
lus, with a golden-brown crown. 
o-ver (6/ver), prep. [AS. ofer = D. 
over = G, tiber = Icel. yfir = Goth. 
ufar, over; akin to L. super, Gr. 
trép, over, Skt. wpart, above: see 
hyper- and swper-.| Above in 
place or position (as, the roof over 
one’s head; clouds hang over the 
lake; a shelter projecting over the 
sidewalk); higher up than; often, 
reaching higher than, so as to sub- 
merge (as, to be in water over 
one’s shoes, head, etc.: hence, to 
be over one’s shoes, head, etc., in 
water, etc.); also, above in author- 
ity, power, etc.; so as to govern, control, or conquer; also, 
above in degree, etc.; in preference to; in excess of, or 
more than (as, overa mile); also, on or upon; so as to rest on 
or cover; often, here and there on or in oe at various places 
over, or all over, the country); to and fro on or in ie to 
travel over Europe); through all parts of, or all through (as, 
to look over some papers; to go over a matter); also, above, 
and to the other side of (as, to leap over a wall; to fly over 
a lake); from side to side of, or to the other side of (as, to 
sail over a river; to go over a bridge); from end to end of (as, 
over the wire); also, on the other side of (as, lands over the 
sea); also, during the duration of (as, over a long term of 
years); until after the end of (as, to adjourn over the holi- 
days; to stay over night, or over Sunday); also, while en- 
gaged on or concerned with (as, to fall asleep over one’s 
work; to discuss a matter over a bottle of wine); also, in 
reference to, concerning, or about (as, to quarrel over a 
matter).—over all, from one extremity of a thing to the 
other.—over and above, in addition to; besides.—over 
head and ears. See under head, n.—over one’s head. 
See under head, n.— over the top, over the top of the parapet 
before a trench, as in issuing to charge against the enemy. 
Also fig., as of entrance on any campaign or course of open 
and vigorous action.—o/ver, adv. Over the top or upper 
surface or edge of something; also, so as to bring the upper 
end or side down or under (as, to throw, or to turn, a thing 
over); with reversal of position; also, remaining beyond a 
certain amount (as, five goes into seven once, with two over); 
in excess or addition (as, to receive the full sum and some- 
thing over); also, excessively or too (now usually in com- 
position: as, over-burdensome; overnice); also, once more, 
or again (as, to do a thing over); in repetition (as, twenty 
times over); also, so as to cover the surface, or affect the 
whole surface (as, to paint, strew, or rub a thing over); also, 
through a region, area, etc. (as, to travel all over; black all 
over); also, from beginning to end, or all through (as, to 
read a thing over), also, from side to side, or to the other side 
(as, to sail over); across any intervening space (as, when 
are you coming over to see us?); also, from one person, party, 
etc., to another (as, to deliver over; to make property 
over to others); also, on the other side, as of a sea, a river, or 
any space (as, over in Europe); at some distance, aS in a 
direction indicated (as, over by the hill); also, throughout or 
beyond a period of time (as, to stay over until Monday; let 
the matter stand over till then); also, at an end, done, or 
past (as, when the war was over).—once over. See under 
once, adv.—over again, once more; with repetition. — over 
against, opposite to; in front of.—over and above, in 
addition; besides; also, overmuch, too much, or too (colloq.: 
as, “Your mother . . . is not over and above hale and hearty,” 
Malkin’s tr. Le Sage’s “Gil Blas,” x. 2).—over and over, 
repeatedly: as, ‘“He came out over and over with this cant 
phrase” (Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” iii.).—over there 
(as used in the U. S. during the World War), over in Europe 
at the scene of war. [Collog.J—o/ver. I. a. Upper; 
higher up; also, higher in authority, station, etc. (as, an 
overlord); also, that is in excess or addition; surplus; extra; 
also, too great; excessive; also, serving or intended as an 


Oven-bird (Seiurus aurica- 
pillus). 
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outer covering, or outer (as, an overcoat; an overgarment). 
[Now chiefly in composition.] II. m. An amount in excess 
or addition; an extra; also, in cricket, the number of balls 
(now usually six) delivered between successive changes of 
bowlers; also, the part of the game played between such 
changes.—maiden over. See under maiden, a.—o/ver, v. 
I. tr. To go or get over; leap over. [Rare.] ID. intr. 
To go or pass over: as, “I’ll over then to England” (Shak- 
spere’s “I Henry VI.,” v. 3. 167). [Rare.] 

over-. Prefixal use of over, prep., adv., or a., occurring in 
various senses in compounds, as in overboard, overcoat, 
overhang, overlap, overlord, overrun, overthrow, and especially 
employed, with the sense of ‘over the limit,’ ‘to excess,’ 
‘too much,’ ‘too,’ to form verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and 
nouns, as overact, overcapitalize, overcrowd, overfull, overmuch, 
oversupply, overweight, and many others, mostly self- 
explanatory: a hyphen, which is commonly absent from old 
or well-established formations, being often used in new 
coinages, or in any words whose component parts it may be 
desirable to set off distinctly (as in over-burdensome, from 
over- and burdensome, not from overburden). Cf. wnder-. 

o-ver-a-bound (6/vér-a-bound’), v. 7. To abound to excess. 

o-ver-a-bun-dance (6/vér-a-bun/dans), n. Excessive abun- 
dance; a too abundant supply.—o/ver-a-bun/dant, a. 
Too abundant; superabundant.—o/ver-a-bun/dant-ly, adv. 

o-ver-act (d-vér-akt’), v. I. intr. To act to excess, or go too 
far in acting. I. tr. To overdo in acting; act (a part) in 
an exaggerated manner.—o/ver-ac/tion (-ak/shgn), n. 
Action carried to excess: as, “overaction and misapplica- 
tion of the very noblest faculties” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” xxix.).—o/ver-ac/tive (-tiv), a. Active to excess; 
too active.—o/ver-ac-tiv/i-ty (-tiv’i-ti), n. 

o-ver-all (d/vér-4l). I. a. From one extreme limit of a 
thing to the other (as, the overall length of a bridge or a ship); 
in general, covering or including everything. II. n. An 
outer garment that covers or protects; pl., loose, stout 
trousers, often with a part extending up over the breast and 
supported by straps passing over the shoulders, worn over 
the clothing to protect it, as by workmen and others; also, 
long waterproof leggings. 

o-ver-anx-ious (6/vér-angk/shus), a@. Unduly or unnecessa- 
rily anxious; too anxious. —o/ver-anx-i/e-ty (-ang-zi/e-ti), n. 

o-ver-arch (6-vér-arch’), v. I. ir. To arch over, or span 
with or like an arch; also, to curve or dispose like an arch 
(as, “In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades High 
overarch’d imbower”: Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” i. 304). 
Il. intr. To form an arch over something. —o-ver-arch’, n. 
An overarching extent of something. 

o-ver-arm (0/vér-irm), a. In cricket, etc., delivered or 
executed with the arm raised above the shoulder; overhand. 

o-ver-awe (6-véer-4’), v. t.; -awed, -awing. To restrain or 
subdue by inspiring awe; cow: as, “I was irresolute, over- 
awed, and abashed” (Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xx) 

o-ver-bal-ance (6-vér-bal/ans), v. t. To do more than 
balance; outweigh (lit. or fig.: as, “One great disadvantage 
there was, amply to overbalance all other possible gain,” 
De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars’’); also, to cause to 
lose balance or to fall or turn over.—o-ver-bal/ance, 7. 
Overbalancing weight or amount, or preponderance (as, 
“Those things... may be .. . productive of an overbalance 
of happiness”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” i. 7); 
also, something that more than balances or offsets. 

o-ver-bear (6-vér-bar’), v. t.; pret. -bore, pp. -borne, ppr. 
-bearing. ‘To bear over or down by weight or force (as, ‘As 
a wild wave ... overbears the bark . . . so they overbore Sir 
Lancelot and his charger’: ‘Tennyson’s “Lancelot and 
Elaine,” 483); overthrow; overwhelm; fig., to overcome 
or overpower (as, “The ecstasy hath so much overborne her”: 
Shakspere’s “Much Ado about Nothing,” ii. 3. 157); prevail 
over or overrule (wishes, objections, etc., or a person) ; 
oppress (as, “I have... interfered to protect, not overbear, 
the sufferer”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxii.); treat 
in a domineering way.—o-ver-bear/ing, p. a. That over- 
bears; domineering; dictatorial; haughtily or rudely arro- 
gant: as, “I have seen him as much afraid of that overbear- 
ing Hector, as ever schoolboy was of hispedagogue”’(Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” June 5).—o-ver-bear’ing-ly, adv. 
—o-ver-bear’ing-ness, 7. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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o-ver-bid (6-vér-bid’), v. t.; pret. -bid, pp. -bidden or -bid, 
ppr. -bidding. To outbid (a person, etc.); also, to bid more 
than the value of (a thing). 

o-ver-blow (6-vér-bld’), v.; pret. -blew, pp. -blown, ppr. 
-blowing. 1. intr. To blow over, or pass away, as a storm 
(also fig.); also, to blow violently, as the wind}. IL ¢r. 
To blow (clouds, etc.) over or away; also, to blow down, or 
overthrow by blowing; also, to blow over the surface of, as 
the wind, sand, or the like does. 
o-ver-blown (6/vér-blon’), a. 
flower. ; ; 
o-ver-board (6/vér-bird), adv. Over the side of a ship or 
boat, esp. into or in the water: as, to fall overboard; a cry 
of ‘Man overboard!’ to throw a thing overboard (often fig., to 
discard or renounce a thing). : 

o-ver-bod-ice (6/vér-bod’is), n. An outer bodice. f 
o-ver-bold (6/vér-bold’), a. Unduly bold; audacious; 
impudent. —o/ver-bold/ly, adv.—o/ver-bold/ness, 7. _ 

o-ver-brim (6-vér-brim’), v.; -brimmed, -brimming. 1. intr. 
To brim over; overflow at the brim. IE. ér. To flow over 
the brim of. ; 

o-ver-build (6-vér-bild’), v. .; -bwilt, -building. To cover 
or surmount with a building or structure; also, to erect too 
many buildings on (an area); also, to build (a structure) on 
too great or elaborate a scale. 

o-ver-bur-den (6-vér-bér’dn), »v. ¢. 
a burden; overload. Often fig. 

o-ver=bur-den-some (6/vér-bér/dn-sum), 4. 
burdensome. 

o-ver-bur-then (6-vér-bér’zHn), v. ¢. 
[Archaic. ] 

o-ver-can-o-py (6-vér-kan/d-pi), v. t.; -pied, -pying. To 
cover over with or as with a canopy: as, “I know a bank 
where the wild thyme blows .. . Quite over-canopied with 
luscious woodbine” (Shakspere’s ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” ii. 1. 251). 

o-ver-cap-i-tal-ize (d-vér-kap/i-tal-iz), v. ¢. To fix or es- 
timate the capital of (a company, enterprise, etc.) at too 
high an amount. —o-ver-cap/i-tal-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n. 

o-ver-care-ful (6/vér-kar/ful), a. Careful to excess; too 
careful.—o/ver-care’ful-ly, adv.—o/ver-care/ful-ness, 7. 

o-ver-cast (6-vér-kast’), v.; -cast, -casting. I.tr. To cast or 
throw over or down, or overthrow (obs. or prov.); also, to 
cast or throw (one thing) over another (now rare); also, to 
cover or overspread with something, now esp. with clouds; 
spread over, as clouds do (as, “‘The distress spread as wintry 
gray overcasts a sky”: G. W. Cable’s “Bonaventure,” ii. 7); 
overcloud, darken, or make gloomy; also, to sew with 
stitches passing successively over an edge, esp. long stitches 
set at intervals and serving to prevent raveling. II. intr. 
To become cloudy or dark.—o-ver-cast/, p. a. Overspread 
with clouds, as the sky; cloudy (as, ‘It was a dull, close, 
overcast summer evening”: Dickens’s ‘Oliver Twist,” 
Xxxvili.); dark; gloomy. 

o-ver-cau-tion (d/vér-k4/shon), m. Excessive caution.— 
o/ver-cau/tious, a. Cautious to excess; too cautious. 

o-ver-charge (6-vér-chiarj’), v.t. To charge or load to excess; 
overload; fill too full; also, to exaggerate; also, to charge 
(a person) too high a price; also, to charge (an amount) in 
excess of what is due.—o/ver-charge, n. An excessive 
charge or load; also, a charge in excess of a just price. 

o-ver-check (6/vér-chek), m. A check-rein passed over a 
horse’s head between the ears. 

o-ver-cloud (6-vér-kloud’), ». I. tr. To cloud over; over- 
spread with or as with clouds; spread over, as a cloud does; 
hence, to darken; obscure; make gloomy. II. intr. To 
become clouded over or overcast. 

o-ver-coat (6/ver-kdt), m. A coat worn over the ordinary 
clothing, as for warmth in cold weather; a greatcoat.— 
o/ver-coat/ing, n. Cloth for making overcoats. 

o-ver-col-or (6-vér-kul/or), v. . To color too highly; fig., 
to exaggerate. 

o-ver-come (6-vér-kum/), v.; pret. -came, pp. -come, ppr. 
-coming. [AS. ofercwman.] itr. To get the better ofina 
struggle or conflict (as, to overcome an adversary in wrestling; 
“Arthur ... Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 
The heathen hordes,” Tennyson’s “Coming of Arthur,” 
517); conquer; defeat; hence, to prevail over (opposition, 


More than full-blown, as a 


To load with too great 
Excessively 


Var. of overburden. 
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objections, temptations, etc.); surmount (difficulties, etc.); 
also, to overpower (a person, etc.) in body or mind, or affect 
in an overpowering or paralyzing way, as liquor, a drug, 
excessive exertion, violent emotion, or the like does; over- 
whelm in feeling (as, ‘Mrs. Mackenzie was charmed and 
overcome at this novel compliment”: Thackeray’s ‘“New- 
comes,” xliii.); also, to surpass, excel, or exceed (archaic); 
also, to overspread or overrun (archaic: as, “Trees ... 
O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe,’ Shakspere’s 
“Titus Andronicus,” ii. 3.95). IL intr. To gain the victory; 
conquer: as, “To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
me in my throne” (Rev. iii. 21).—o-ver-com/er (-kum/er), n. 
o-ver-con-fi-dent (6/vér-kon/fi-dent), a. Too ~confident.— 
o/ver-con/fi-dence, n.—o/ver-con/fi-dent-ly, adv. 

o-ver-count (6-vér-kount’), v. ¢t. To overestimate; also, to 
outnumber (see Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” ii. 
6. 26). 

o-ver-cov-er (6-vér-kuv/ér), v. f. 
completely. 

o-ver-crit-i-cal (6/vér-krit/i-kal), a. 
too critical; hypercritical. 

o-ver-crop (6-vér-krop’), v. t.; -cropped, -cropping. To crop 
(land) to excess; exhaust the fertility of by continuous 
cropping. 

o-ver-crow (6-vér-kro/), v. t. To crow or exult over; hence, 
to triumph over or overcome (see Shakspere’s ‘‘Hamlet,” 
v. 2. 364). 

o-ver-crowd (6-vér-kroud’), v. ¢. or 7. To crowd to excess. 

o-ver-de-vel-op (6”vér-dé-vel/op), v. t. To develop to excess: 
specif. in photog.—o/’ver-de-vel/op-ment, n. Develop- 
ment carried to excess: specif. in photog. 

o-ver=dis-charge (6/vér-dis-chirj”), n. In elect., the dis- 
charge of an accumulator or storage-battery beyond the 
usual limit. 

o-ver-do (6-vér-d6/), v.; pret. -did, pp. -done, ppr. -doing. 
[AS. oferdén.] 1. tr. To do to excess (as, to overdo efforts 
or exercise; to overdo a piece of work); overact (a part); 
exaggerate (as, “The usual gaudy splendour of the heraldic 
attire was caricatured and overdone’: Scott’s “Quentin 
Durward,” xxxiii.); carry to excess or beyond the proper 
limit (as, “Mrs. Stanhope overdid the business, I think,’ 
Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” ii.; ‘““He . . . wascareful not 
to overdo the rack-and-gridiron dodge,” J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” xxi.); cook (food, etc.) too much (chiefly in 
overdone, pp.); also, to overtax the strength of, fatigue, or 
exhaust (as, ‘It might be that she was a little overdone with 
work and anxiety”: George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xxxv.); 
also, to surpass in doing, or outdo (archaic). I. intr. To 
do too much; go to excess in doing anything: as, “You 
needn’t be afraid I shall overdo” (Howells’s “‘Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” i.).—o-ver-do/er, n. 

o-ver-door (6/véer-dor). I. a. 

a door, as a decorative piece. 
work surmounting a door. 

o-ver-dose (6/véer-dis), n. An excessive dose. —o-ver-dose’, 
v.t. To dose to excess. 

o-ver-draft, o-ver-draught (0/ver-draft), n. A draft made 
to pass over a fire, asin a furnace; a draft passing downward 
through a kiln; also (in the spelling overdraft), the action of 
overdrawing an account, as at a bank; a draft in excess of 
one’s credit, or the amount of the excess; an excess draft or 
demand made on anything. 

o-ver-draw (d-ver-dra’), v.; pret. -drew, pp. -drawn, ppr. 
-drawing. 1. tr. To draw too far; strain, as a bow, by 
drawing; also, to exaggerate in drawing, depicting, or de- 
scribing (as, features somewhat overdrawn; the writer has 
overdrawn the situation); also, to draw upon (an account, 
allowance, etc.) in excess of what is to one’s credit or at one’s 
disposal. IZ. intr. To overdraw an account or the like; 
make an overdraft.—o/ver-draw, n. An act of over- 
drawing; an overdraft. 

o-ver-dress (6-vér-dres/), v. #. or 7. To dress to excess or 
with too much display.—o/ver-dress, n. A dress or gar- 
ment, as of lace, worn over the main dress or gown. 
o-ver-drive (d-véer-driv’), v. t.; pret. -drove, pp. -driven, ppr. 
-drwing. To drive too hard (as, “If men should overdrive 
them one day, all the flock will die”: Gen. xxxiii. 13); 
hence, to overwork; push or carry to excess (as, “periodical 


To cover over, cover 


Critical to excess; 


Placed, or to be placed, over 
II. n. A piece of decorative 
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crises of reaction against an overdriven rationalism”: Mrs. 
H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” v.).—o/ver-driv’en (-driv’n), 
a. In mach., noting or pertaining to a driving mechanism 
in which the power is applied above the place where the work 
is done (cf. wnderdriven); also, noting a machine or the like 
which is driven at a speed or power above that for which it is 
designed. 

o-ver-due (6/vér-dii’), a. More than due, as a belated train 
or a bill not paid by the assigned date. 

o-ver-dye (6-vér-di’), v. t. To dye over with a second color. 

o-ver-ea-ger (0/véer-é/gér), a. Too eager.—o/ver-ea/ger-ly, 
ady.—o/ver-ea/ger-ness, 1. 

o-ver-eat (6-vér-ét’), v.; pret. -ate or -eal, pp. -eaten, ppr. 
-eating (see eat). I. intr. To eat too much. II. tr. To 
eat more than is good for (one’s self): as, ““‘Without doubt, 
the most of mankind grossly overeat themselves” (Steven- 
son’s “Travels with a Donkey,” iii. 2). 

o-ver-e-lec-tri-fy (6/vér-é-lek’tri-fi), v. #.; -fied, -fying. 
To electrify to excess, or beyond necessary or desirable limits. 
—o/’ver-e-lec’tri-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), n. 

o-ver-es-ti-mate (d-vér-es/ti-mat), v. t. To estimate at too 
high a value, amount, rate, or the like: as, “Men often 
overestimate their capacity for evil” (Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice- 
Told Tales,’’ Fancy’s Show-Box).—o-ver-es/ti-mate (-mat), 
mn. An estimate that is too high.—o/ver-es-ti-ma/tion 
(-ma/shon), n. 

o-ver-ex-cite (6/vér-ek-sit’), v. t. 
o/ver-ex-cite/ment, n. 
o-ver-ex-ert (6’vér-eg-zért’), v. t. To exert too much.— 
o’ver-ex-er/tion (-eg-zér/shon), n. Excessive exertion. 
o-ver-ex-pose (6/vér-eks-péz’), v. t. To expose too much; 
in photog., to expose too long to light.—o’ver-ex-po/sure 
(-pd/zhiir), n. 

o-ver-eye} (6-vér-i’), v. ¢. To survey; oversee. 
spere’s “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” iv. 3. 80. 
o-ver-fall (6/vér-fal), n. A waterfallf; also, a turbulent 
extent of water caused by the meeting of currents or by a 
strong current running over a submerged ridge or shoal; 
hence, such a ridge or shoal; also, a sudden drop in the sea- 
bottom; also, a place for the overflow of water, as from a 
canal. 

o-ver-feed (6-vér-féd’), v. t. or 1.3 -fed, -feeding. To feed to 
excess. 

o-ver-fill (6-vér-fil’), v. I. tr. To fill too full; fill so as to 
cause overflowing: as, ‘The heart is so full that a drop 
overfills it” (Lowell’s ‘Vision of Sir Launfal,” i., Prelude). 
Il. intr. To become overfull, or so full as to overflow. 

o-ver-fine (6/vér-fin’), a. Too fine.—o/ver-fine/ness, 7. 

o-ver-flood (6-vér-flud’), v. ¢. To pour over in or as in a 
flood. 

o-ver-flow (6-vér-fld’), v. [AS. oferflowan.] I. tr. To flow 
over, or overspread or cover by flowing (as, “Waters rise up 
_..and shall overflow the land, and all that is therein’: 
Jer. xlvii. 2); flood, inundate, submerge, or overwhelm (often 
fig.); also, to flow over or beyond (the brim, banks, sides, 
borders, etc.); flow over the edge or brim of (a vessel, etc.); 
also, to fill to the point of running over. II. intr. To flow 
or run over, as rivers, water, etc.; fig., to pass from one place 
or part to another as if flowing from an overfull space (as, the 
population overflowed into the adjoining territory); also, to 
have the contents flowing over, as an overfull vessel; dis- 
charge a flow of something as from being overfull (followed 
by with: “The fats shall overflow with wine and oil,” Joel, 
ii. 24; eyes overflowing with tears); fig., to be filled or 
supplied in overflowing measure (with: as, a heart overflow- 
ing with gratitude; ‘The house overflowed with newspapers 
of every kind,” Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” ii.).— 
o’ver-flow, n. An overflowing (as, the annual overflow of 
the Nile); also, that which flows or runs over (as, to carry 
off the overflow from a fountain); a portion passing or 
crowded out from an overfilled place (as, an overflow of people 
from the cities; to house the overflow from a museum); an 
excess or superabundance; also, an outlet for excess liquid. — 
o-ver-flow/ing, p. a. That overflows; superabundant; 
lavish; exuberant. — o-ver-flow/ing-ly, adv. 

o-ver-fly (6-vér-fl’), v. t.; pret. ~flew, pp. -flown, ppr. -flying. 
To fly over or across; also, to surpass In flying; fly faster, 
farther, or higher than. 


To excite too much.— 


See Shak- 
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o-ver-fond (6/ver-fond’), a. 
adv.—o/ver-fond/ness, n. 
o-ver-fraught (6-vér-frat’), a. 
overladen. 
o-ver-free (6/vér-fré’), a. Too free.—o/ver-free/ly, adv. 
o-ver-full (6/vér-ful’), a. Too full.—o/ver-full/ness, n. 
o-ver-gar-ment (6/vér-gir’/ment), n. An outer garment. 
o-ver-gild (6-vér-gild’), v. . To cover with gilding. 
o-ver-glance (6-vér-glans’), v. 4. To glance over. 
o-ver-glaze (6/vér-glaz), n. A glaze applied over another 
glaze on pottery. 
o-ver-go (6-vér-g0’), v. t.; pret. -went, pp. -gone, ppr. -going. 
[AS. ofergan.] To go or pass over, traverse, or go through 
(a place, etc.); overrun or overspread; also, to pass over 
(a wall, bound, etc.); also, to go beyond, exceed, or surpass 
(as, “O, what cause have I ... To overgo thy plaints and 
drown thy cries!” Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” ii. 2. 61); 
also, to overcome (as, ‘With his powre he all doth overgo”: 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” v. 2. 7); fig., to overwhelm, 
overburden, or oppress (as, “‘sad-hearted men, much overgone 
with care”: Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” ii. 5. 123). [Now 
prov. or archaic. | 
o-ver-gorge (6-véer-gérj’), v. t. To gorge to excess. 
o-ver-great (6/vér-grat’), a. Too great. 
o-ver-ground (6/vér-ground), a. Above the ground: as, 
underground and overground railways. 
o-ver-grow (6-vér-gro’), v.; pret. -grew, pp. -grown, ppt. 
-growing. 1. tr. To grow over, or cover with a growth of 
something (as, ivy has overgrown the walls; bread overgrown 
with mold; “Hedges ... Like prisoners wildly overgrown 
with hair,” Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” v. 2. 48); also, to outdo 
in growing, or choke or supplant by a more exuberant growth 
(as, “seeds of a new and rampant quality, which were 
destined to overgrow them all”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” v.); also, to grow beyond, grow too large for, or 
outgrow (as, the vine has overgrown its support). IL. inir. 
To grow to excess; grow too large.—o/ver-grown’, p. a. 
Covered with a growth of vegetation, etc.; also, grown too 
large, or beyond the due size or proportions (as, a great, 
overgrown boy; anovergrown village; overgrown self-esteem). 
—o/ver-growth, n. Excessive or too exuberant growth; 
also, a growth overspreading or covering something. 
o-ver-hand (6/vér-hand). I. adv. With the hand over the 
object; with the knuckles upward; also, with the hand 
raised above the shoulder, as in pitching a ball; in needle- 
work, with stitches passing successively over an edge. II. a. 
Done or delivered overhand.—o/ver-hand, v. t. To sew 
overhand.—o/ver-hand/ed, a. Overhand. 
o-ver-hang (6-vér-hang’), v.; -hung, -hanging. 1. tr. To 
hang or be suspended over (as, “She pulled. at the bell-rope 
that overhung the head of the bed”: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Hilda Lessways,” vi. 3); extend, project, or jut over (as, a 
dark sky overhangs the earth; “Under the sycamore-tree 
were hives overhung by a penthouse,” Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline,” i. 1); fig., to impend over, or threaten, as danger or 
evil; hang or rest over, as if ominously (as, “Quentin tried © 
to dispel the sadness which overhung him”’: Scott’s “Quentin 
Durward,” xix.); also, to adorn with hangings. II. antr. 
To hang over; project or jut out over something below: as, 
“The granite walls, overhanging, bend forward above to 
meet one another, almost forming an arch” (H. Kingsley’s 
“Geoffry Hamlyn,” xliii.).—o/ver-hang, m. An over- 
hanging; a projection; the extent of projection, as of the 
bow of a vessel; specif., in aéronautics, the amount by which 
an upper wing of a biplane projects laterally beyond the 
corresponding lower wing. 
o-ver-hast-y (6/vér-has/ti), a. Too hasty; precipitate.— 
o/ver-hast/i-ly, adv.—o/ver-hast/i-ness, 7. 
o-ver-haul (6-ver-hal’), v. t. To haul or turn over for ex- 
amination; investigate or examine thoroughly, as for repair 
or correction; also, to gain upon or overtake; also, navt., 
to slacken (a rope) by hauling in the opposite direction to 
that in which it was drawn taut; release the blocks of 
(a tackle).—o/ver-haul, m. An overhauling; a thorough 
examination. Also o-ver-haul/ing. 
o-ver-head (d/véer-hed’), adv. Over one’s head, or aloft; 
up in the air or sky, esp. near the zenith (as, “Overhead was 
a gray expanse of cloud”: Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” 


Too fond.—o/ver-fond/ly, 


Fraught or laden too heavily; 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
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xvi.); on the floor above (as, “The Miss Prynnes were. . 
inclined to ... make complaint about Mr. Jerrythought’s 
noises overhead”: W. De Morgan’s ‘“‘Alice-for-Short,” 
xviii.); also, so that the water or the like reaches higher 
than one’s head; so as to be completely submerged or deeply 
involved (as, to plunge one overhead in the river; overhead in 
debt).—o/ver-head, a. Situated, operating, or passing 
overhead, aloft, or above; also, applicable to one and all; 
general; average.—overhead charges, expenses, etc., 
general charges, expenses, etc., of any business, such as are 
not chargeable entirely to any particular part of the work, the 
output, the goods, etc.—o/ver-head, n. Overhead charges 
or expenses. 

o-ver-hear (6-vér-hér’), v. #.; -heard, -hearing. To hear 
(speech, etc., or a speaker) without the speaker’s intention 
or knowledge; also, to hear again}.—o-ver-hear’er, n. 

o-ver-heat (6-vér-hét’), v.t. To heat to excess. —o/ver-heat/, 
n. Excessive heat; overheated condition. 

o-ver-high (6/vér-hi’), a. and adv. Too high. 

o-ver-hours (6/vér-ourz), n. pl. Excess hours of labor; 
overtime; also, spare or odd hours (as, “I only worked at 
it in over-hours—often late at night”: George Eliot’s “Adam 
Bede,” xxi.). 

o-ver-hung (6/vér-hung), a. 
Cf. underhung. 

o-ver-in-dulge (6’vér-in-dulj’), v. t. or 7. To indulge to 
excess.—0/ver-in-dul/gent, a. Too indulgent.—o/ver-in- 
dul/gence, n. 

0-ver-is-sue (6-vér-ish’6), v.£. To issue in excess of a proper 
or authorized amount: as, to overtssue notes, bonds, or 
stock.—o/ver-is’sue, n. An excessive issue; an issue in 
excess, as of notes, bonds, or stock. 

o-ver-joy (6-vér-joi’), v. t. To overcome with joy; make 
exceedingly joyful: now usually in overjoyed, pp.: as, “My 
sister . . . was overjoyed at the intelligence of my safe return” 
(Marryat’s ‘“‘Peter Simple,” liii.). 

o-ver-la-bor (6-ver-la/bor), v. #. To force to or exhaust by 
excessive labor (as, ‘But they must pick me out, with 
shackles tired, And over-labour’d at their publick mill, To 
make them sport”: Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 1327); 
overwork; also, to labor to excess over; elaborate to excess. 

o-ver-lade (6-vér-lad’), v. t. To overload: now chiefly in 
overladen, pp. 

o-ver-land (6/vér-land’), adv. Over or across the land; by 
land: as, to travel overland to the Pacific coast.—o/ver-land, 
a. Proceeding, performed, or carried on overland: as, 
“when the overland Indian trade fell off with the discovery 
of the Cape passage” (Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” Introd., 
vi 


Hung from above, as a door. 


o-ver-lap (6-vér-lap’), v.; -lapped, -lapping. 1. tr. To lap 
over (something else or each other); extend over and cover a 
part of; also, to cover and extend beyond (something else). 
IL. intr. To lap over.—o/ver-lap, n. An overlapping; the 
place of overlapping; the extent or amount of overlap- 
ping; an overlapping part. 

o-ver-lay (6-ver-la’), v. ¢.; -laid, -laying. To lay or place 

(one thing) over or upon another; also, to cover, overspread, 
or surmount with something (as, “Or overlay With bridges 
rivers proud, as witha yoke”: Milton’s “‘Paradise Regained,” 
iii. 333); esp., to finish with a layer or applied decoration of 
something (as, wood overlaid with gold; “bright ivory over- 
laid with sapphires,” Cant. v. 14); also, to lie over or upon 
(something beneath); overlie (an infant); fig., to weigh 
down, overburden, or overwhelm (now rare: as, to be 
overlaid with business); also, to conceal or obscure as if by 
covering; in printing, to put an overlay upon.—o/ver-lay, 
n. Something laid over something else; a covering; a 
layer or decoration of something applied (as, an overlay 
of fine wood; an overlay of gold); also, a neck-cloth or cravat 
(Sc.); in printing, a shaped piece of paper, or a sheet of 
paper reinforced at the proper places by shaped pieces, put 
on the tympan of a press to increase or equalize the im- 
pression (cf. make-ready). 

o-ver-leap (6-veér-lép’), v. #. [AS. oferhléapan.] To leap 
over or across; hence, to pass over or omit; also, to leap 
farther than, or outleap; hence, to overreach (one’s self) by 
leaping too far (as, “vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps 
itself”: Shakspere’s ‘“Macbeth,” i. 7. 27). 
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o-ver-lie (6-vér-li’), v. t.; pret. -lay, pp. -lain, ppr. -lying. 
To lie over or upon; rest upon, as a covering, layer, or 
‘stratum of something does; also, to smother (an infant) by 
lying upon it, as in sleep. ; 
o-ver-ling (6/vér-ling), n. [See -ling!, and cf. underling.] 
One who is over others in position or authority: now used in 
depreciation: as, “But the idle-minded overlings ... Shall 
they thrust for high employments as of old?” (Kipling’s 
“Mesopotamia’’). : 

o-ver-live (6-vér-liv’), v. I.ér. To live longer than; outlive; 
outlast: as, “The mighty Pyramids . . . have overlived The 
feeble generations of mankind” (Southey’s “Thalaba,” i. 29). 
II. intr. To survive; continue to live: as, “Why do I 
overlive? Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathless pain?” (Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” x. 773). 

o-ver-load (6-vér-lod’), v. t. To load to excess; overburden. 
—o/ver-load, n. An excessive load. 

o-ver-long (6/vér-léng’), a. and adv. Too long. 

o-ver-look (6-vér-luk’), v. t. To look over, as from a higher 
position; hence, to afford a view down over (as, a hill 
overlooking the sea); rise above, or overtop; also, to look 
over in inspection, examination, or perusal; look after, 
oversee, or supervise; look at, survey, or watch (as, “Utterly 
absorbed in her task, she had no suspicion that she was being 
overlooked’’: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Helen with the High Hand,” 
vii.); also, to look over and beyond (something) without 
seeing it; fail to notice, perceive, or consider (as, to overlook 
a misspelled word; to overlook the disadvantages of a plan); 
take no notice of, or ignore (as, ‘‘neglecting, and as it were, 
overlooking revelation, as of small importance, provided 
natural religion be kept to”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of Reli- 
gion,” ii. 1); often, to disregard or ignore indulgently, as 
faults, misconduct, etc.; forbear to censure or punish; also, 
to look upon with the evil eye, or bewitch (as, “I tell you she 
has overlooked me; and all this doctor’s stuff is no use, unless 
you can say a charm as will undo her devil’s work”: H. 
Kingsley’s ‘‘Geoffry Hamlyn,” viii.).—o-ver-look/er, n. 

o-ver-lord (6/vér-lérd), nm. One who is lord over another or 
over other lords.—o/ver-lord-ship, 7. 

o-ver-ly (d/vér-li), adv. Overmuch; excessively; too: as, 
“a voyage ... not overly dangerous” (Galt’s “Annals of the 
Parish,” x.). [Now chiefly Sc. and U. S.] 

o-ver-man (6/ver-man), 7.; pl. -men. A man in authority 
over others, now esp. a foreman or overseer; also, an arbiter 
or umpire; also (pron. 6/vér-man), same as superman.— 
o-ver-man/ (-man/), v. t.; -manned, -manning. To over- 
supply with men, esp. for service. 

o-ver-man-tel (0/vér-man’tl), m. A piece of decorative work 
placed above a mantelpiece, often a piece of ornamental cabi- 
net-work with or without a mirror. 

o-ver-mas-ter (6-vér-mas/tér), v. t. To gain the mastery 
Over; Overcome; oOverpower.—o-ver-mas/ter-ing-ly, adv. 

o-ver-match (6-ver-mach’), v. ¢. To be more than a match 
for; outmatch; surpass; outdo.—o/ver-match, n. One 
who or that which is more than a match, as for an oppo- 
nent or an opposing force: as, “A very small force, skilfully 
and rapidly manceuvring . . . will be an overmatch for the 
much larger body of men” (Emerson’s “Representative 
Men,” vi.). 

o-ver-much (6/vér-much’), a., n., and adv. Too much. 

o-ver-nice (6/vér-nis’), a. Too nice or fastidious. 

o-ver-night (6/vér-nit’), adv. On the previous evening (as, 
preparations were made overnight for an early start; “He 
. - - posted the letter he had written . . . overnight,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Men Like Gods,” i. 1); also, during the 
night (as, to change one’s mind overnight; to stay over- 
night with a friend).—o/ver-night. I. n. The previous 
evening. IE. a. Of or pertaining to the previous evening; 
also, done, occurring, or continuing during the night (as, 
“He had invariably refused overnight hospitality whenever 
it was possible for him to get back to his home”: H. G. 
Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” iv.). 

o-ver-pass (6-vér-pas’), v.; -passed or -past, -passing. I. tr. 
To pass over or traverse (a region, space, etc.: as, “The next 
few miles would be no light thing for the whale-boats to 
overpass,” Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” ii.); hence, to 
pass through (time, experiences, etc.); also, to pass over 
(bounds, limits, etc.); get over (obstacles, difficulties, etc.); 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
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overpay 


also, to go beyond, exceed, or surpass (as, “Men Who over pass 
their kind”: Browning’s “Paracelsus,” i.); also, to pass 
over indifferently or without notice (as, “All the beauties of 
the East He slightly view’d, and slightly overpass’d’”’: Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Regained,” ii. 198); overlook, disregard, or 
omit. I. intr. To pass over or across; also, to pass by or 
away (now chiefly in pp., often spelled overpast: as, “I 
view her ... As a sweet sunset almost overpast,’’ Henley’s 
“In Hospital,” x.). 

o-ver-pay (6-vér-pa’), v. £.; -paid, -paying. To pay or 
recompense in excess; also, to pay more than (an amount 
due). —o-ver-pay/ment, 7. 

o-ver-peer (5-vér-pér’), v. t. To peer over; look down over; 
hence, to rise or tower above, or overtop (as “‘The cedar... 
Whose top-branch overpeer’d Jove’s spreading tree”: Shak- 
spere’s “3 Henry VI.,” v. 2. 14); fig., to excel. 

o-ver-peo-ple (6-vér-pé’pl), v. ¢. To overstock with people: 
usually in overpeopled, pp. 

o-ver-per-suade (6/vér-pér-swad’), v. t. To bring over by 
persuasion; esp., to persuade (a person) against his in- 
clination or intention (as, “I should have left you before 
now, if Mrs. Jakeman had not over-persuaded me’: God- 
win’s ‘‘Caleb Williams,” viii.).—o’/ver-per-sua/sion (-swa/- 
zhon), n. 

o-ver-plaid (6/vér-plad), m. A plaid pattern appearing over 
another pattern on woven fabrics; cloth with such a com- 
bination of patterns. 

o-ver-play (6-véer-pla’), v. t. To play (a part, etc.) to excess, 
or in an exaggerated manner; also, to surpass or defeat in 
playing. 

o-ver-please (6-vér-pléz’), v. ¢. To please excessively or 
beyond measure: now often with a negative: as, he was not 
over pleased with your reply. 

o-ver-plus (6/vér-plus), m. An excess over a particular 
amount, or a surplus; also, an excessive amount, or super- 
abundance (as, “He was ruined, morally, by an overplus of 
the very same ingredient [purpose]’’: Hawthorne’s “‘Blithe- 
dale Romance,” xxix.). 

O-ver-pop-u-late (6-vér-pop/i-lat), v. ¢. 
o’ver-pop-u-la/tion (-la/shon), 7. 

o-ver-pow-er (6-vér-pou/ér), v. . To overcome, master, or 
subdue by superior power or force (as, to overpower a resisting 
adversary; to overpower a maniac); fig., to prevail over by 
greater strength or effectiveness (as, ‘“The thunder-claps for 
the time overpowered the noise of the wind”: Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” li.); also, to overmaster the bodily powers or 
mental faculties of (as, “The troops of King Edward lay 
overpowered with wine,” Jane Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” 
liv.; to be overpowered by gas, by fatigue, or by a mental 
shock); often, to overcome or overwhelm in feeling, or 
affect or impress excessively (as, “The thought of one man 
owning all those books overpowered him”: W. Churchill’s 
“Coniston,” i. 15).—o-ver-pow’er-ing, p. a. That over- 
powers; overcoming any power of resistance; overwhelming; 
irresistible. —o-ver-pow’er-ing-ly, adv. 

o-ver-praise (6-vér-praz’), v. t. To praise to excess or too 
highly. —o/ver-praise’, n. Excessive praise. ‘ 

o-ver-print (6-vér-print’), v.¢. To print or stemp over with 
additional marks or matter (as, to overprint a postage-stamp 
with a special official mark: cf. surcharge, v. t.); in textile 
printing, to print (a fabric) with another color applied, as in 
a pattern, upon one already used; also, in photog., to print 
(a positive) darker than is intended for the finished work. — 
o/ver-print, n. An offprint. ‘ é 

o-ver-prize (6-vér-priz’), v.t. To prize too highly; overvalue; 
also, to surpass in value (obs. or archaic). 

o-ver-pro-duce (6/vér-pro-diis’), v. . To produce too much 
of, as a commodity; produce in excess of the demand. — 
o’ver-pro-duc’tion (-duk/shgn), n. Excessive production; 
production of commodities in excess of the demand for them. 

o-ver-proof (6/vér-préf), a. Containing a greater proportion 
of alcohol than proof-spirit does. F 

o-ver-proud (6/vér-proud’), a. Excessively or unduly proud. 

o-ver-rate (6-vér-rat’), v. t. To rate too highly; over- 
estimate: as, his fortune has been greatly overrated; ‘TI 
had ... overrated my strength, and was no sooner left to 
myself than I reeled, and fell” (Godwin’s ‘“‘Caleb Williams,” 
XXviii.). 


To overpeople.— 
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o-ver-reach (6-vér-réch’), v. I.tr. To reach or extend over 
or beyond; also, to overtake (now chiefly Sc.); also, to 
reach for or aim at but go beyond, as a thing sought, a mark, 
etc.; also, to get the better of (a person, etc.), now always 
by cunning or sharp practice (as, “Every person you deal 
with endeavours to overreach you in the way of business”: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 8); outwit in dealing, 
bargaining, etc.; cheat; also, to stretch (the arm, etc.) to 
excess, as by a straining effort; strain or exert (one’s self) to 
the point of exceeding the purpose; defeat (one’s self) by 
overdoing matters, often by excessive eagerness or cunning. 
II. inir. To reach or extend over something; also, to 
practise overreaching or cheating others; also, to reach too 
far; of horses, etc., to strike, or strike and injure, the fore 
foot with the hind foot in going.—o-ver-reach/er, n. 

o-ver-re-fine (6’vér-ré-fin’), v. t. or 7.. To refine to excess. — 
o’ver-re-fine/ment, n. 

o-ver-ride (d-vér-rid’), v. t.; pret. -rode, pp. -ridden, ppr. 
-riding. [AS. oferridan.] ‘To ride over or across (a region, 
etc.); also, to drive over, or overthrow and trample, in 
riding (as, ‘“The boy Paused not, but overrode him . . . and 
so left him bruised And batter’d”: Tennyson’s ‘‘Pelleas and 
Ettarre,” 534); fig., to ride roughshod over, or trample 
roughly upon (as, “overriding another’s happiness in pursuit 
of your own”: G. W. Cable’s “Bonaventure,” i. 6); pursue 
one’s course or purpose in arrogant, wilful, or open disregard 
of (as, to override one’s advisers or instructions; to override 
the authority, objections, or opposition of another); prevail 
over (as, a decision that overrides all previous decisions); 
also, to overtake or pass in riding}; also, to ride too much, 
or exhaust by excessive riding, as a horse; also, to pass or 
extend over; in surg., to overlap, as one piece of a fractured 
bone does another. 

o-ver-ripe (6/vér-rip’), a. Too ripe; 
o/ver-ripe/ness, 7. 

o-ver-roast (6-vér-rést’), v. ¢. 

o-ver-roof (6-vér-réf’), v. t. 
roof. 

o-ver-rule (6-vér-rél’), v. t. To exercise rule or controlling 
influence over (now used chiefly of Providence or God); 
also, to prevail over so ag to change the purpose or action 
(as, “My lord, you shall o’er-rule my mind for once”: Shak- 
spere’s ‘Richard III.,” iii. 1. 57); also, to rule or decide 
against (a plea, argument, objection, etc.); disallow; also, 
to rule against or disallow the arguments of (a person).— 
o-ver-rul/ing-ly, adv. 

o-ver-run (6-vér-run/), v.; pret. -ran, pp. -rwn, ppr. -running. 
I.ér. Torun over; overflow; also, to rove over (a country, 
etc.), as hostile or ravaging invaders; swarm over in great 
numbers, as animals, esp. vermin; spread or grow rapidly 
over, as plants, esp. vines, weeds, etc.; spread rapidly 
throughout, as a new idea, spirit, etc.; also, to run over so as 
to injure or overwhelm (as, ‘Like a gallant horse fall’n... 
O’er-run and trampled on”: Shakspere’s “Troilus and 
Cressida,”’ iii. 8. 168); also, to outrun, or overtake in run- 
ning (archaic: as, “Atalanta ...overran A white high- 
crested bull,’ W. Morris’s “‘Jason,”’ xi. 188); run away from 
(now prov. Eng.); also, to run beyond; fig., to exceed; in 
printing, to carry over (letters, words, or lines) to the next 
line, column, or page; carry over words, etc., of. IE. wnér. 
To run over; overflow; extend beyond the proper or desired 
limit.—o/ver-run, n. An overrunning; also, an amount 
overrunning or carried over.—o-ver-run/ner, 7. 

o-ver-score (6-vér-sk6r’), v.t. To score over, as with strokes 
or lines. ; 

o-ver-sea, o-ver-seas (6/vér-sé’, -séz’), adv. Over, across, or 
beyond the sea; on the other side of the sea: as, “‘to fly 
over-sea from Dover to Calais” (H. Brooke’s “Fool of Qual- 
ity,” xvii.); ‘‘a French lord overseas” (Swinburne’s “Chaste- 
lard,” v. 1).—o/ver-sea, o/ver-seas, a. Of or pertaining to 
passage over the sea (as, oversea travel); also, situated 
beyond the sea (as, oversea lands); also, pertaining to or 
connected with countries beyond the sea, or foreign (as, 
oversea languages or customs); carried on, used, or serving 
in countries beyond the sea (as, oversea military service; an 
overseas cap for soldiers; overseas regiments). 

o-ver-seam (6/vér-sém), m. A seam made by oversewing 
edges. —o-ver-seam/, v. t. or 7. To sew with an overseam. 


more than ripe.— 


To roast too much. 
To cover over with or as witha 
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overseas 


o’ver-seas’, o/ver-seas. See oversea, adv. and a. ; 

o-ver-see (6-vér-sé’), v. t.; pret. -saw, pp. -seen, ppr. -seerng. 
[AS. oferséon.] To overlook, as from a higher position; 
survey; watch; also, to look over, inspect, or examine (obs. 
or archaic); now, esp., to look after and direct (work or 
workers); supervise; superintend; manage; also, to over- 
look, fail to notice, or disregard (obs. or prov.).—o-ver-seer 
(6/ver-sér or 6-vér-sé/éer), m. One who oversees; a super- 
visor; a superintendent. —o/ver-seer-ship, 7. 

o-ver-sell (5-vér-sel’), v. t.; -sold, -selling. To sell for more 
than the actual valuet (as, “The thing call’d life, with 
ease I can disclaim, And think it over-sold to purchase fame”’: 
Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘‘Atneid,” ix. 265); also, to sell to 
excess; sell more of (a stock, etc.) than can be delivered. 

o-ver-set (0-vér-set’), v.; -set, -setting. I. tr. To upset or 
overturn (as, ‘““The boat was overset by a sudden flurry from 
the north’: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 1); hence, 
fig., to overthrow (as, to overset kingdoms or institutions); 
throw into confusion (as, to overset one’s reckoning); disorder 
physically; disturb mentally (as, ‘‘So overset was she by the 
dramatic surprise of his challenging remark ... that her 
manner changed in an instant”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda 
Lessways,” i. 6); also, in printing, to set in or to excess, as 
type or copy; set too much type for, as space. II. intr. 
To become upset or overturned (as, “This raft . . . overset, 
and threw me... into the water’: Defoe’s ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 4); fig., to become overthrown.—o/ver-set, 1. 
The act or fact of oversetting; overturn; also, in printing, 
matter set up in excess of space. 

o-ver-sew (d/vér-so), v. t. To sew with stitches passing 
successively over an edge, esp. closely, so as to cover the edge 
or make a firm seam. 

o-ver-shade (6-vér-shad’), v. ¢. 
render dark or gloomy. 

o-ver-shad-ow (6-vér-shad’6), v. t. To cast a shadow or 
shade over; make dark or gloomy; also, to shelter or protect 
(as, ‘“The power of the Highest shall overshadow thee’: 
Luke, i. 35); also, to tower over so as to cast a shadow over; 
hence, to diminish the importance of, or render insignificant 
in comparison (as, ‘“Mr. Gamaliel Ives . . . would have 
been the first citizen if that other first citizen had not... 
so completely overshadowed him”: W. Churchill’s “Con- 
iston,” ii. 15). 

o-ver-shine (6-ver-shin’), v. t.; -shone, -shining. To shine 
over or upon; also, to outshine; fig., to surpass in splendor, 
excellence, etc. 

o-ver-shoe (6/vér-shé), m. A shoe worn over another shoe 
for protection against wet, cold, etc.; esp., a waterproof 
outer shoe of india-rubber. 

o-ver-shoot (6-vér-shit’), v. t.; -shot, -shooting. To shoot 
or go over or above (something); also, to shoot or go beyond 
(a point, limit, etc.); also, to shoot a missile over or beyond 
(what is aimed at), thus missing (as, to overshoot the mark, 
fig., to go further in any course or matter than is intended or 
proper, or go too far); also, to force or drive (a thing) 
beyond the proper limit.—to overshoot one’s self, to 
overshoot one’s mark; go too far in any course or matter; 
defeat one’s end by doing too much; overreach one’s self. — 
o’ver-shot, a. Having the upper jaw projecting beyond the 
lower, as a dog; also, driven = = 
by water shot over from 
above, as a kind of vertical 
water-wheel. 

o-ver-side (d/vér-sid’/), adv. 
Over the side, as of a ship. 
—o/ver-side, a. Effected 
over the side of a ship (as, 
overside discharge of a cargo); 
also, unloading or unloaded 
over the side. 

o-ver-sight (6/vér-sit), n. Su- 
pervision; superintendence; 
inspection; watchful care; also, 
the act of overlooking, or 
failing to notice or consider; an omission or error due to 
inadvertence (as, “By an oversight that cut me to the quick, 
my place had been forgotten”: Stevenson’s “Master of 
Ballantrae,” iv.). 


To cast a shade over; 


Overshot Water-wheel. 
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o-ver-size! (d/vér-siz). I. a. Of excessive size; of a size 
larger than is necessary or required. II. n. Something 
that is oversize; an oversize article or object; also, a size 
larger than the proper or usual size. i f 

o-ver-size” (6-ver-siz’), v. t. To cover over with or as with 
size (see Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” ii. 2. 484); also, to size too 
much. 

o-ver-sized (6/vér-sizd), a. Of excessive size; over the aver- 
age size, or abnormally large. : 

o-ver-skirt (6/vér-skért), n. An outer skirt; also, a drapery 
arranged over or upon a dress-skirt. 

o-ver-slaugh (6-vér-sla/ or 0/vér-sla), v. t. [D. overslaan, < 
over, over, + slaan, strike, = E. slay?.]| To remit (a mili- 
tary duty), or excuse (a soldier or soldiers) from a duty, in 
consideration of some other duty; also, to pass over (a 
military officer) in favor of another, as in promotion; in 
general, to pass over or ignore; also, to hinder or obstruct. — 
o/ver-slaugh, n. A bar or sand-bank impeding navigation 
in a river (U. S.); also, milit., an overslaughing. 

o-ver-sleep (6-ver-slép’), v. t.; -slept, -sleeping. To sleep 
beyond (a certain hour).—to oversleep one’s self, to sleep 
beyond the time at which one should awake: as, “They 
were weary, and overslept themselves’ (Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” ii. 3).—o-ver-sleep’, v. 7. To sleep beyond the 
proper time of waking. ; 

o-ver-soul (6/vér-sol), m. The Deity as the spiritual unity 
of all being: as, “that Unity, that Over-sowl, within which 
every man’s particular being is contained and made one 
with all other” (Emerson’s “Essays,’’ The Over-Soul). 

o-ver-spread (6-vér-spred’), v. t.; -spread, -spreading. To 
spread (one thing) over another; also, to cover (a thing) 
with something else (as, ‘Dealers had erected booths. . . 
and overspread them with scanty awnings”: Hawthorne’s 
“Marble Faun,” xxxiv.); of a thing, to be spread over 
(something else: as, “‘Soon the thick blackness overspread the 
whole sky,”’ Parkman’s ‘Oregon Trail,” xiii.). 

o-ver-state (6-vér-stat’), v. t. To state too strongly; ex- 
aggerate in statement: as, to overstate one’s case; ‘She was 

. anxious to overstate . . . her real social status” (H. G. 

Wells’s ‘‘Tono-Bungay,” ii. 1. § 4).—o-ver-state/ment, n. 

o-ver-stay (6-vér-sta’), v. t.; -stayed, -staying. To stay 
beyond the time or duration of: as, “She had already over- 
stayed her invitation” (H. James’s “Portrait of a Lady,” li.). 

o-ver-step (6-vér-step’), v. t.; -stepped, -stepping. To step 
or pass over or beyond. 

o-ver-stock (6-vér-stok’), v. t. 
with more than is needed; glut.—o/ver-stock, n. 
in excess of need or demand. 

o-ver-strain (6-vér-stran’), v. t. or 7. To strain to excess. — 
o/ver-strain’, n. An overstraining; excessive strain. 

o-ver-stride (6-vér-strid’), v. t.; pret. -strode, pp. -stridden, 
ppr. -striding. To stride or step over or across; also, to 
bestride; also, to stride beyond; fig., to surpass. 

o-ver-strung (6/vér-strung’), a. Too highly strung: 
“nerves o’erstrung” (Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,” iii. 6). 

o-ver-stud-y (6-vér-stud/i), v. t. or 7.; -studied, -studying. 
To study too much or too hard.—o/ver-stud/y, n. Ex- 
cessive study. 

o-ver-sub-scribe (6/vér-sub-skrib’), v. ¢. To subscribe for 
in excess of what is available or required.—o’ver-sub- 
scrip’tion (-skrip/shgn), n. The act of oversubscribing; 
an amount subscribed for in excess. 

o-ver-sub-tle (6/véer-sut/l), a. Subtle to excess; too subtle. — 
o/ver-sub/tle-ty, n. 

o-ver-sup-ply (6’vér-su-pli’), v..t.; -plied, -plying. To 
supply in excess.—o/ver-sup-ply’, n. An excessive supply. 
o-ver-swarm (6-vér-swarm’), v. t. To swarm over; spread - 
over in swarms; also, to swarm in excess of. 

o-ver-sway (6-vér-swa’), v. t. To sway over, or cause to 
incline to one side or fall over; also, to exercise sway or rule 
over}; prevail over by superior authorityt; persuade, as 
to some course of action (as, “If he be so resolved, I can 
o’ersway him”: Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,’ ii. 1. 203). 
o-ver-sweep (6-vér-swép’),v.t.; -swept,-sweeping. Tosweep 
over. 

o-ver-swell (d-vér-swel’), v. I. tr. To swell so as to pass 
over or beyond; overflow. IL. intr. To swell beyond the 
bounds or limits. 


To stock to excess; supply 
A stock 


as, 


(lightened) aviary, 


natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; zu, then; y, you; 


overt 


o-vert (d/vért or 5-vért’), a. [OF. overt, pp. of ovrir (F. 
owvrir), open, appar. with sense < L. aperire, open, but 
with form < L. operire, cover, < ob, before. + -perire, 
occurring also (with different prefix) in aperire: see aperi- 
ent.| Open to view or knowledge (as, overt hostility; an 
overt attempt); evident, manifest, or outward; not con- 
cealed or secret; in her., open, or not closed, as a purse; 
outspread, as a bird’s wings.—overt act, in criminal law, 
an open or outward act from which criminal intent is in- 
ferred. 

o-ver-take (6-vér-tak’), v. t.; pret. -took, pp. -taken, ppr. 
-taking. To come up with in traveling in the same direc- 
tion, or in pursuit (as, “They . . . went in and searched the 
house, and by that means missed overtaking the thief”: 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vi. 3); come up with in any course 
of action; sometimes, to get through (a task) when pressed 
for time, or within the time (Sc.: as, “It’s a job you could 
doubtless overtake with the other,” Stevenson’s “David 
Balfour,” ii.); also, to come upon suddenly or unexpectedly 
(said esp. of night, storm, misfortune, death, etc.: as, 
“Fearful was the fate that . . . overtook some of the members 
of that party,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” x.); also, to 
overcome the mind, senses, or feelings of, or overpower 
(obs. or prov.); intoxicate (now prov.: as, “I don’t a pear 
to carry drink the way I used to. ..I get overtaken,” 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” xi.). . 

o-ver-task (6-vér-task’), v. ¢. To impose too heavy a task 
upon: as, “In those days children’s brains were not over- 
tasked as they now are” (S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” ii.). 

o-ver-tax (6-vér-taks’), v. t. To tax too heavily; over- 
burden or oppress with taxes; hence, to make too great 
demands on (as, “I had overtared my strength,’ Mrs. 
Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” xxii; “Our credulity is over- 
taxed,” Dunsany’s “Laughter of the Gods,” ii.).—o/ver- 
tax-a/tion (-tak-sa/shon), n. 

o-ver-teem (6-vér-tém’), v. I. intr. To teem, breed, or 
produce excessively. IE. ¢r. To wear out or exhaust with 
excessive breeding or production. 

o-ver-throw (6-vér-thrd’), v. ¢.; pret. -threw, pp. -thrown, 
ppr. -throwing. To throw over; upset; overturn; knock 
down and demolish; hence, fig., to cast down as from a 
position of power; overcome, defeat, or vanquish (as, “A 
fierce, bloody, and confused action succeeded, in which the 
patriots were completely overthrown’: Motley’s ‘Dutch 
Republic,” iv. 1); reduce to powerlessness or impotence; 
also, to subvert, ruin, or destroy (as, “‘Here’s Gloucester . . . 
That seeks to overthrow religion,” Shakspere’s ‘‘1 Henry VI.,”’ 
i. 3. 65; a discovery that overthrows a theory); put an end 
to by force, as governments or institutions; destroy the 
sound condition of (the mind: as, “‘O, what a noble mind is 
here o’erthrown!” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 1. 158).— 
o/ver-throw, n. The act of overthrowing, or the resulting 
state; overturn; deposition from power; defeat; destruc- 
tion; ruin.—o-ver-throw/er, n. 

o-ver-thrust (6/vér-thrust). In geol.: I. n. A fault in 
which the rocks on the upper side have been moved upward 
and lie above rocks of later formation, thus reversing the 
normal succession. II. a. Of the nature of or pertaining 
to an overthrust. 

o-ver-thwart (6-vér-thwart’), adv. and prep. Across; 
athwart. [Now prov.]—o/ver-thwart, a. Lying across; 
also, situated across or opposite; also, contrary, perverse, 
or cross. [Now prov. ] 

o-ver-time (6/vér-tim), ». Time during which one works 
beyond the regular hours; extra time.—o/ver-time’, adv. 
During extra time: as, to work overtime.—o-ver-time’, v. t. 
To give or allow too much time to, as in photographic ex- 
posure. 

o-ver-tire (6-vér-tir’), v. ¢. 

o-vert-ly (6/vert-li or 6-vért/li), adv. 
openly; publicly.—o/vert-ness, 7. 

o-ver-toil (6-vér-toil’), v. t. To weary or exhaust by too 
much toil: as, “Overtoil’d By that day’s grief and travel” 
(Tennyson’s ‘Geraint and Enid,” 376). ; 

o-ver-tone (d/vér-ton), n. [= G. oberton.] In acoustics, a 
harmonic. ‘ $ 

o-ver-top (6-vér-top’), v. t.; -topped, -topping. To rise over 
or above the top of (as, “One . . . building, in course of 


To tire excessively. 
In an overt manner; 
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overwhelm 


construction, had already far overtopped the highest of its 
neighbours”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,”’ iii. 3) 
surpass in height; tower above; fig., to rise above in author- 
ity; override (law, etc.); also, to surpass or excel. 

o-ver-trade (6-vér-trad’), v. 7. To trade in excess of one’s 
capital or the requirements of the market. 

o-ver-train (6-vér-tran’), v. ¢. To train to excess, or beyond 
the limits of safety. 

o-ver-trump (6-ver-trump’), v. ¢. In card-playing, to trump 
with a higher trump than has already been played; surpass 
in trumping by playing a higher trump. 

o-ver-ture (6/vér-tir), m. [OF. overture (F. ouverture), < 
ovryr, open: see overt.] An openingy or aperture; also, a 
disclosure} (as, “It was he That made the overture of thy 
treasons to us”: Shakspere’s “King Lear,” iii. 7. 89); also, 
an opening of negotiations, or a formal proposal or offer 
(as, “I hear there is an overture of peace,” Shakspere’s “All’s 
Well,” iv. 3. 46; “The first overtures ... must come 
from them,” Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xiv.); 
also, an opening}, beginning}, or commencement}; in music, 
an orchestral composition forming the prelude or introduction 
to an opera, oratorio, etc.; an independent piece of similar 
character; hence, by transfer, an introductory part, as of a 
poem.—o/ver-ture, v. t.; -tured, -turing. To submit as an 
Oates or proposal; also, to make an overture or propo- 
sal to. 

o-ver-turn (6-vér-térn’), v. I. tr. To turn over on its side 
or face; throw over with violence; upset; hence, to over- 
throw; destroy the power of; defeat or vanquish; bring to 
destruction or ruin. II. inér. To turn over on its side or 
face; upset; capsize.—o/ver-turn, n. The act of over- 
turning, or the state of being overturned; also, a turning 
over, as in the course of trade; a turnover. —o-ver-turn/er, 7. 

o-ver-use (6-vér-iiz’), v. t. To use too much; use too hard 
or too often.—o/ver-use’ (-iis’), n. Excessive use. 

o-ver-val-ue (d-vér-val/a), v. ¢. To value too highly; put 
too high a value on.—o/’ver-val-u-a/tion (-a/shon), 7. 

o-ver-watch (6-vér-woch’), v. t. To watch over; also, to 
watch throught (see Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” v. 1. 373); also, to weary by watching (as, ‘“Morn- 
ing was well advanced, when Tressilian, fatigued and over- 
watched, came down to the hall’”’: Scott’s “Kenilworth,” xv.). 

o-ver-wear-y (d-vér-wér’i), v. ¢. To weary to excess; over- 
come with weariness.—o/ver-wear’y, a. Excessively weary; 
tired out: as, “The little girl, over-weary, had .. . fallen 
asleep” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” vii.). 

o-ver-ween (6-vér-wén’), v. 7. [See ween.| To think too 
highly or too confidently, esp. of one’s self; be conceited or 
arrogant; presume: now chiefly in overweening, p. a.— 
o-ver-ween/ing, p. a. That overweens; conceited, over- 
confident, or presumptuous, as a person, or as the opinion, 
expectations, pretensions, etc.: as, “overweening confidence 
in his own powers” (Prescott’s ‘‘Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 6). 
—o-ver-ween/ing-ly, adv.—o-ver-ween/ing-ness, 7. 

o-ver-weigh (6-vér-wa’), v. t. To exceed in weight; over- 
balance or outweigh (lit. or fig.: as, ‘“My duty is imperative, 
and must overweigh my private feelings,” Wiseman’s ‘‘Fabi- 
ola,” i. 10); also, to weigh down; oppress. 

o-ver-weight (6/vér-wat’), mn. Extra weight; 
weight; also, greater weight; preponderance; 
great weight.—o-ver-weight/, v. ¢. 
overburden. 

o-ver-whelm (6-vér-hwelm/’), v. ~. [See whelm.] To over- 
turn or overthrow (obs. or rare); also, to turn or throw 
(one thing) over something elset; also, to cover or bury 
beneath a mass of something, a flood, or the like, or cover 
as a mass or flood does (as, volcanic eruptions overwhelming 
great areas; ‘“‘the ocean leaving one coast dry, and over- 
whelming another,’’ Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 10); 
submerge; fig., to load, heap, treat, or address with an over- 
powering or excessive amount of anything (as, to overwhelm 
a person with gifts, favors, or insults; “He . . . overwhelmed 
her with a profusion of compliment,” Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” May 6); come, rest, or weigh upon overpower- 
ingly, overcome, or crush (as, misfortune’ or sorrows over- 
whelm us; “small debts that were not so small but that 
finally they overwhelmed him,” H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bun- 
gay,” i. 2. § 1); overcome completely in mind or feeling (as, 


excess of 
also, too 
To weight to excess; 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t¢ as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
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overwhelming 


“At this surprising change of my circumstances from a 
merchant to a miserable slave, I was perfectly overwhelmed” : 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 2).—o-ver-whelm/ing, p. a. 
That overwhelms; covering, submerging, or bearing down 
like a flood; overcoming utterly; overpowering; sometimes, 
so great as to render resistance or opposition useless (as, 
an overwhelming majority).—o-ver-whelm/ing-ly, adv. 

o-ver-wind (6-vér-wind’), v. ¢.; -wound, -winding. To 
wind beyond the proper limit; wind too far. 

o-ver-wise Gace a. Too wise.—o/ver-wise/ly, adv. 
o-ver-word (6/vér-wérd), ». A word or phrase often re- 
peated; esp., the burden of asong. [Chiefly Sc.] 
o-ver-work (6/vér-wérk’), n. Extra work; work done be- 
yond the amount stipulated, or during overtime; also, 
work beyond one’s strength or capacity.—o-ver-work’, v.; 
-worked or -wrought, -working. 1. tr. To work or decorate 
all over; decorate the surface of (as, “Of Gothic structure 
was the Northern side, O’erwrought with ornaments of bar- 
barous pride”: Pope’s “Temple of Fame,” 120); also, to 
spend too much work upon, or elaborate to excess (chiefly 
in overwrought, pp.); also, to cause to work too hard or too 
long; weary or exhaust with work (often reflexively: as, 
“T know how busy you are; you mustn’t overwork yourself,” 
Chesterton’s ‘“Magic,” i.); fill (time) too full of work; also, 
to work up, stir up, or excite excessively, as the mind, 
feelings, etc. (chiefly in overwrought, pp.). II. inér. 
To work too hard; work to excess.—o-ver-wrought/ (-rét’), 
p. a. Overworked; elaborated to excess; wearied or ex- 
hausted by overwork; worked up or excited excessively. 
ovi-. Form of L. ovwm, egg, used in combination. Cf. ovo-. 
O-vid-i-an (6-vid/i-an), a. Pertaining to or characteristic 
of the Roman poet Ovid (43 B.c.—A.D. 17?) or his poetry. 
o-vi-duct (d/vi-dukt), n. [NL. oviductus, < L. ovum, egg, 
+ ductus, E. duct.) In anat. and zoél., the duct or canal 
through which the ovum or egg passes from the ovary. 
o-vif-er-ous (6-vif’e-rus), a. [See ovi- and -ferous.] In 
anat. and zo0l., bearing eggs; serving to contain or convey 
ova or eggs. 
o-vi-form (6/vi-férm), a. [See ovi-and-form.] Egg-shaped. 

o-vine (6/vin or 6/vin), a. [LL. ovinus, < L. ovis, sheep: 
see ewe.| Pertaining to, of the nature of, or resembling 
sheep. 

et role (6-vip’a-rus), a. [L. oviparus, < ovum, egg, + 
parere, bring forth.| In zodl., producing ova or eggs which 
are matured or hatched af- 
ter being expelled from the 
body, as birds, most reptiles 
and fishes, etc.—o-vi-par- 
i-ty (d-vi-par’i-ti), n. 

0-vi-pos-it (d-vi-poz/it), v. 7. 
[L. ovwm, egg, + positus, 
pp. of ponere, place, put.]! 
To deposit or lay eggs, esp. 
by means of an ovipositor. 
—o’vi-po-si/tion (-p6-zish’on), nm. The act of ovipositing. 
—o-vi-pos/i-tor, mn. In certain 
insects, an organ at theend of the 
abdomen, by which eggs are de- 
posited. See cut above. 

O-vi-sac (d/vi-sak), n. [See ovi-.] 
In zoél., a sac or capsule con- 
taining an ovum or ova; in anat., 
a Graafian follicle. 

o-vism (6/vizm), n. [L. ovum, egg.] 
In biol., the old doctrine that 
the egg contains all the organs of 
the future animal.—o/vist, 7. 

O-vis po-li (0/vis pd/li or -lé). [NL., 
‘sheep of Polo.’] See T'an-shan 
sheep. 

ovo-. Form of L. ovum, egg, used 
in combination. Cf. ovi-. 

O-vo-gen-e-sis (6-vd-jen/e-sis), 7. 
[See ovo-.] Same as odgenesis.— 
o’vo-ge-net/ic (-jé-net/ik), a. 

o-void (d/void). [L. ovwm, egg: 
see -oid.] I. a. Egg-shaped; esp., 
having the solid form of an egg; 


= cae 
Field-cricket. — 0, ovipositor. 


Ovoidoconical Roof. 
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pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
operg, ardent, actgr, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; 


owlet=moth 


specif., having such a form with the broader end at the base, 
as a fruit. Cf. ovate. IL. n. An ovoid body.—o-voi-dal 
(d’voi-dal), a. Ovoid.—o/voi-do-con/i-cal (-dé-kon/i-kal), 
a. Conical but with a slightly convex profile, as the roofs of 
certain towers. See cut in preceding column. 

o-vo-lo (d/vG-ld), n.; pl. -li (-lé). [It., dim. < L. ovum, egg.] 
In arch., a con- 
vex molding 
forming or ap- 
proximating in 
section a quarter 
Of aucitchesorngs 
ellipse. 

o-vo-vi-tel-lin 
(6/vG-vi-tel’/in or 
-vi-tel/in), n. 
[See ovo- and : 
vitellin.] In physiol. chem., a protein contained in the 
yolk of eggs. 

0-vo-vi-vip-a-rous (6’v6-vi-vip/a-rus), a. [See ovo- and 
viviparous.] In zodl., producing eggs which are hatched 
within the body, so that the young are born alive but without 
placental attachment, as certain reptiles, fishes, etc. 

o-vu-lar (6/vii-lir), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of an 
ovule. 

o-vu-la-tion (6-vi-la’/shon), m. In biol., the formation of 
ovules or ova; the discharge of an ovum from the ovary. 

o-vule (d/viil), n. [F. ovule, dim. < L. ovwm, egg: see ovum.] 
In biol., a little egg; an ovum, esp. when small, immature, 
or unfertilized; in bot., a rudimentary seed; the body which 
contains the embryo-sac and hence the female germ-cell, 
and which after fertilization develops into a seed.—o-vu- 
lif-er-ous (6-vi-lif’e-rus), a. [See -ferous.] Producing 
ovules. 

o-vum (6/vum), .; pl. ova (6/va) or ovwms. [L., egg; akin 
to Gr. ddv, egg: cf. egg?.| In biol., an egg, in a broad bio- 
logical sense; the female reproductive cell of animals, which 
(usually only after fertilization) is capable of developing into 
a new individual; the female reproductive cell or gamete 
of plants; in arch., an egg-shaped ornament. 

owe (6), v.; pret. owed (formerly ought), pp. owed (formerly 
own), ppr. owing. [AS. @gan = OHG. ergan = Icel. eiga 
= Goth. aigan, have, possess: cf. own and ought?.| 1. ir. 
To ownf or possess}; also, to be under obligation to pay or 
repay, or to render (often with fo or a simple dative: as, to 
owe interest on a mortgage; to owe $10 to a friend; to owe 
a person obedience or allegiance); sometimes (by omission 
of the ordinary direct object), to be in debt to (as, “He owes 
not any man,” Longfellow’s “Village Blacksmith”; to owe 
a grocer for supplies); also, to have or cherish (a certain 
feeling) toward a person (now only in ‘to owe one a grudge’); 
also, to be indebted or beholden for (usually with to: as, “It 
is difficult to say whether England owes more to the Roman 
Catholic religion or to the Reformation,” Macaulay’s “Hist. 
of Eng.,” i.). IL. intr. To be in debt: as, to owe for the 
very clothes one wears.—ow-ing (d/ing), p. a. That owes; 
indebted; also, owed or due (as, to pay what is owing). 
—owing to, owing existence to, due to, or attributable to 
(as, ‘‘Such false impressions are owing to the abandoned writ- 
ings of men of wit”: Steele, in “Spectator,” 6); also, on 
account of, or because of (as, “I could not see many yards 
ahead owing to the bushes”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green Man- 
sions,” v.). 

owl (oul), n. [AS. dle = MLG. ale = D. wil = G. euwle = 
Icel. ugla, owl: cf. L. ulula, screech-owl; all imit., from the 
bird’s cry.] Any member of the suborder or group Striges, 
comprising birds of prey, chiefly nocturnal, with a broad © 
head and with large eyes which are usually set in disks of 
modified feathers (they feed on mice, small birds and reptiles, 
etc., and from their solemn appearance are taken as a type 
of gravity and wisdom: see cut on following page); also, 
one of a variety of domestic pigeons of owl-like appearance; 
also, in fig. use, a person of nocturnal habits; an owl-train; 
a person of owl-like solemnity of appearance; a solemn- 
looking wiseacre; a wise-looking but stupid person. 

owl-et (ou/let), m. [Dim. of owl.] An owl, esp. when small 
or young; also, an owlet-moth.—owl/et=moth, n. Any 
noctuid moth. 
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out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; rx, then; y, you: 


owl=eyed 


owl=eyed (oul/id), a. 
seeing best in the 
dark. 
owl-ish (ou/lish), a. 
Owl-like; character- 
istic of or suggesting 


Having eyes like those of an owl; 


anowl: as, “round 
owlish eyes” (Park- 
man’s “Oregon 


Trail,” x.); an owlish 
air of wisdom; “‘the 
owlish pedantry 
which had so long 
flapped and hooted 
through medieval 
cloisters’” (Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” 
Introd., xii.).—owl’/+ 
ish-ly, adv.—owl’- 
ish-ness, n. 
owl=light (oul/lit), n. 
Twilight; dusk. 
owl=train (oul/tran), 
n. A railroad-train 
that makes its trip 
during the night. Barred Owl (Strix varia). 
own (6n), a. [AS. agen, orig. pp. of agan, have, possess: 
see owe.] Belonging, pertaining, or relating to one’s self 
or itself (used after a possessive to emphasize the idea of 
ownership, interest, or relation conveyed by the possessive: 
as, John’s own book, his own money, its own characteristics; 
my own death; I am my own master, he does his own type- 
writing, a machine that furnishes its own power); also 
(without a possessive preceding), belonging to one’s self or 
itself (as, ‘“He does not see why each should not have an 
own name,” W. D. Whitney’s “Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage,” ii.: now rare except with reference to relationship, 
as in ‘an own brother,’ that is, one not a half-brother, brother- 
in-law, etc:, and ‘own cousins,’ that is, first cousins). Also, 
absolutely, with a possessive preceding, own property, 
possessions, relatives, friends, etc.: as, to come into one’s 
own; “The cup .. . from which our Lord Drank at the 
last sad supper with his own” (Tennyson’s ‘Holy Grail,” 
47).—of one’s own, that is one’s own; belonging to one’s 
self: as, “You have a good sword and a good mother-wit 
of your own” (Whyte-Melville’s “Katerfelto,” vii.). Cf. 
of his, of hers, etc., under of.—on one’s own, on one’s own 
account, responsibility, resources, etc.: as, “I might have had 
half a dozen situations as managing clerk ... Only... 
I wanted to be on my own’ (Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Less- 
ways,” iii. 2); “knocking about the world on his own” 
(J. Conrad’s “Victory,” iii. 10). [Colloq., orig. Eng.]— 
to be one’s own man, to be independent; have full control 
of one’s self: as, “Constance Neville may marry whom she 
pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his own man again!’ (Gold- 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” v. 3).—to hold one’s 
own. See under hold?, v. t.—own, v. [AS. agnian, < 
Ggen.| 1. tr. To have or hold as one’s own, or possess (as, 
“His lordship . . . owned now the major part of the parish”: 
Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xiv.); also, to acknowledge 
as one’s own (as, “Thy brat hath been cast out . . . No 
father owning it”: Shakspere’s “Winter’s Tale,” iii. 2. 89); 
also, to acknowledge or admit (as, to own a fault; “T own 
myself an ass,” Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xii.; gualiiie 
St. Lawrence was worthy to be seen, as even Mr. Arbuton 
owned,’ Howells’s ‘Chance Acquaintance,” i.). IL. intr. 
To confess: as, to own to being uncertain; to own to doubts; 
to own up (to confess fully or unreservedly, as when ques- 
tioned or pressed: colloq.).—own/er, n. One who owns; a 
proprietor.—own/er-less, a. Having no owner. —own/er- 
ship, n. The state or fact of being an owner; legal right 
of possession; proprietorship. 
ow-sen (ou/sn), n. pl. Sc. and north. Eng. form of oxen. 
ox (oks), .; pl. oxen (ok’sn). [AS. oxa (pl. oran) = OHG. 
ohso (G. ochse) = Icel. uxi = Goth. auhsa, ox.| A common 
domestic ruminant quadruped, Bos taurus, esp. the male 
or bull (the female being a cow); specif., the adult castrated 
male of this animal, used as a draft-animal and for food; 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; ls 
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or ch, z as z or zh; 9, 
obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


Oxonian 


also, any of various other ruminants of the same or an allied 
genus, as the buffalo, zebu, musk-ox, etc. 

ox-a-late (ok’sa-lat), n. In chem., a salt of oxalic acid. 

ox-al-ic (ok-sal/ik), a. [See ovalis.] In chem., noting or 
pertaining to a white crystalline acid, C2H2Oz, first dis- 
covered in the juice of a species of oxalis (wood-sorrel). 

ox-aelis (ok/sa-lis), nm. [L., < Gr. éfadls, sorrel, < dkts, 
sharp, acid.] Any plant of the genus Oxalis, comprising 
species with a characteristic acid juice, leaves usually com- 
posed of three heart-shaped 
leaflets, and white, yellow, or 
pink flowers; wood-sorrel.—ox- 
al-i-da-ceous (ok-sal-i-da/- 
shius), a. 

ox=blood (oks/blud),n. Adeep, 
dull red color. 

ox=bow (oks/bo), n. A bow- 
shaped piece of wood placed 
under and around the neck of 
an ox, with its upper ends in- 
serted in the bar of the yoke; 
also, a bow-shaped bend in a 
river, or the land embraced by 
it (U. S.: as, “The Connecticut 

. wantons in huge luxurious 
oxbows about the fair North- 
ampton meadows,” Holmes’s 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table,” x.). 

ox-en (ok/sn). Plural of ox. 

ox-eye (oks/i), n. Any of va- 
rious plants with flowers com- 
posed of a disk with marginal 
rays, as the mayweed, the ‘oxeye daisy’ (see under daisy), 
and the false sunflower (Heliopsis); also, any of various 
birds, as the American dunlin.—ox/=eyed, a. Having 
large, full eyes like those of an ox. 

ox=fly (oks/fli), n.; pl. -flies (fliz). 
bovis, troublesome to cattle. 
ox-ford (oks/ford), n. Oxford gray; also, an Oxford shoe. 

Ox-ford (oks/ford) cor/ners. [From Oxford, city (and seat 
of university) in England.] In printing, ruled border-lines 
about the text of a page, etc., that cross and project slightly 
at the corners.—Ox/ford gray. A very dark gray color in 
woolen and other fabrics, produced by combining black and 
gray or white threads in the yarn.—Ox/ford move/ment. 
A movement toward High-church principles in the Church 
of England, which originated at Oxford University about 
1833.—Ox’ford shoe. A low shoe laced or buttoned over 
the instep.—Ox’ford tie. A laced Oxford shoe. 

ox-heart (oks/hirt), m. A large, heart-shaped variety of 
cherry. 

ox-i-date (ok/si-dat), v. t. or 7.; -dated, -dating. [F. oxider 
(now oxyder), < oxide, E. oxide.| To oxidize.—ox-i-da’- 
tion (-da’shon), n. The act or process of oxidizing, or the 
resulting state. 

ox-ide, ox-id (ok/sid or -sid, -sid), n. [F. oxide, now oxyde, 
< ox(ygene), oxygen, + (ac)ide, acid.] In chem., a com- 
pound of oxygen with another element or a radical. 

ox-id-iz-a-ble (ok’si-di-za-bl), a. Capable of being oxidized. 

ox-id-i-za-tion (ok/si-di-za/shon), n. Oxidation. 

ox-id-ize (ok/si-diz), v.; -ized, -izing. I. tr. To convert 
into an oxide; combine with oxygen or more oxygen; also, 
to cover with a coating of oxide, or rust; also, to take away 
hydrogen from, as by the action of oxygen; also, to change 
(a compound) so that the valence of the positive element is 
higher. II. intr. To become oxidized.—ox/id-ized, p. a. 
Affected by or as by oxidizing. — oxidized silver, silver which 
has been darkened by the formation of a coating of silver 
sulphide on its surface. —ox-id-iz-er (ok/si-di-zér), n. 

ox-lip (ok/slip), n. [AS. oxranslyppe, < oran, oxen, + 
slyppe, slime: see slip!, and cf. cowslip.| A kind of hybrid 
primrose; also, a species of primrose, Primula elatior, with 
pale-yellow flowers. 

Ox-o-ni-an (ok-s0/ni-an). [ML. Ozonia, Oxford.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to Oxford, England, or Oxford University. 
II. n. A native or inhabitant of Oxford; also, a member or 
graduate of Oxford University. 


_Flowering Plant of Oxalis (O. 
violacea). — a, pistil with some of 
the stamens. 


A fly, esp. Hypoderma 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


oxpecker 


ox-peck-er (oks’pek/ér), . Either of two 
birds of the genus Buphaga, 
which feed on parasites in- 
festing the hide of cattle and 
other animals. 

ox-ter (oks/tér), mn. (AS. 
dxta.| The armpit: as, “wi’ 
his sleeves up tae his oxters” 
(Ian Maclaren’s “Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” vii. 8). 
[Sc. and north. Eng. ] 
ox=tongue (oks/tung), 7. ff 
Any of various plants with 
rough, tongue-shaped leaves, 
as the bugloss, Anchusa offi- 
cinalis. 

oxy-. Form of oxygen used in | 
combination: sometimes used 
as an equivalent of hydrory-. 
Also oxy (ok/si), a. 

Ox-y-a-cet-y-lene (ok/si-a- 
set/i-lén), a. [See ory-.] Of, 
pertaining to, or using a mixture of oxygen and acetylene: 
as, the oxyacetylene blowpipe (an apparatus for producing 
an extremely hot flame by the meeting of a stream of oxygen 
with one of acetylene at the moment of Peas 

ox-y-a-cid (ok-si-as/id), n. [See ory-.] In chem., any acid 
containing oxygen; also, any organic acid containing both a 
carboxyl and a hydroxyl group. ‘ 

ox-y-cal-ci-um (ok-si-kal/si-um), a. [See oxy-.] Pertain- 
ing to or produced by oxygen and calcium: as, the oerycal- 
cium light (the calcium light). 

ox-y-chio-ride (ok-si-klo/rid or -rid), n. [See ozy-.] In 
chem., a compound of oxygen and chlorine with another 
element. 

ox-y-gen (ok’/si-jen), n. [F. oxygene, < Gr. 6€ts, sharp, 
acid, + ‘yev-, bear, produce (from its being regarded as an 
acid-forming principle).] Chem. sym., O; at. wt.,16.0. A 
colorless, odorless gaseous element, constituting about one 
fifth of the volume of the atmosphere and present in a 
combined state throughout nature.—ox/y-gen-ate (-at), 
v: t.; -ated, -ating. To treat or combine with oxygen; 
oxidize.—ox’y-gen-a/tion (-a/shon), n.—ox-y-gen/ic, a. 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or containing oxygen; oxyge- 
nous. —ox’y-gen-ize (-iz),v.¢.; -ized,-izing. ‘To oxygenate. 
—ox’/y-gen-iz-a-ble (-i-za-bl), a.—ox-yg-e-enous (ok-sij/- 
e-nus), a. Consisting of or containing oxygen. 

ox-y-hem-o-glo-bin (ok”si-hem-d-glo/bin), n. [See ozy-.] 
The substance formed when hemoglobin proper unites 
loosely with oxygen: present in arterial blood. 

ox-y-hy-dro-gen (ok-si-hi/drd-jen), a. [See ozy-.] Of, 
pertaining to, or using a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen: 
as, the oxyhydrogen blowpipe (an apparatus for producing 
an extremely hot flame by the meeting of a stream of oxygen 
with one of hydrogen at the moment of burning). 

ox-y-mel (ok/si-mel), n. [L. oxymeli, < Gr. édfbuedkt, < 
é&bs, sharp, acid, + wédr, honey.] A mixture of acetic acid 
or vinegar with honey: used in pharmacy as a vehicle, etc.: 
as, “The patient took a draught made with orymel of squills”’ 
(Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,”’ Oct. 3). 

ox-y-mo-ron (ok-si-md/ron), n.; pl. -ra (-ri). [NL., < 
Gr. é£buwpov, < dbs, sharp, ++ puwpéds, foolish.] In rhet., 
a figure employed in an expression or statement which is 
apparently self-contradictory but in which a point is involved, 
as in ‘cruel kindness’ or ‘to make haste slowly.’ 

ox-y-salt (ok/si-salt), m. [See oxy-.] In chem., a salt of an 
oxyacid. 

ox-y-sul-phide (ok-si-sul/fid or -fid), n. [See ozy-.] In 
chem., a sulphide in which part of the sulphur is replaced by 
oxygen. 

ox-y-to-cia (ok-si-td’sid), n. [NL., < Gr. étts, sharp, 
quick, + -roxia, a bringing forth, as in dveroxla, E. dysto- 
cia.) In pathol., rapid parturition.—ox-y-to/cic (-tos/ik). 
In med.: I. a. Serving to promote or accelerate parturition. 
II. m. An oxytocic medicine or drug. 

ox-y-tone (ok/si-ton). [Gr. é£brovos, 
acute, + révos, E. tone.] Ingram.: I. a. 
accent on the last syllable. 


Oxpecker (Buphaga africana). 


< és, sharp, 
Having an acute 
II. n. An oxytone word. 
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small African | o-yer (d/yér or oi/ér), n. 


ozonometer 


[AF. oyer, prop. inf., OF. oir (F. 
ouir), < L. audire, hear.] In law, a hearing or trial of 
(criminal) causes (chiefly in the phrase ‘oyer and terminer, 
that is, hearing and determining, used in England of a 
commission or writ directing the holding of a court to try 
offenses, and hence used also of the court, and in the U. S. 
of various higher criminal courts); also, the hearing or 
viewing in court of some document pleaded by one party 
and demanded by the other. 

o-yez, o-yes (d/yes or 6-yes’). [AF. oyez, ‘hear ye,’ 2d pers. 
pl. impv. of oyer: see oyer.] I. wnterj. Hear! attend! 
a cry uttered, usually thrice, by a public or court crier to 
command silence and attention before a proclamation, etc., 
ismade. IE. n. A cry of ‘oyez!’ 

oys-ter (ois/tér), n. [OF. oistre (F. huttre), < L. ostrea, 
ostreum, < Gr. derpeov, oyster.] Any of various edible 
marine bivalve mollusks (family Ostreidz), with irregularly 
shaped shell, found on the bottom or adhering to rocks, etc., 
in shallow water, some species being extensively cultivated 
for food; also, any of various similar bivalves; also, the 
oyster-shaped bit of dark meat in the front hollow of the 
side bone of a fowl; also, fig., something from which one may 
extract or derive advantage (from the use in Shakspere’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” ii. 2. 2, “The world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open”).—oys/ter, v.2. To dredge 
for or otherwise take oysters; engage in gathering oysters. 

oys-ter-age (ois/tér-4j), n. An oyster-bed. 

oys-ter=bed (ois/tér-bed), n. A place where oysters breed 
or are cultivated. 

oys-ter=catch-er (ois/tér-kach”ér), ». Any of the mari- 
time wading birds constituting the genus Hematopus, with 
a plumage chiefly . 
of black and white, 
as H. palliatus, 
the common Amer- 
ican species. 

oys-ter=plant 
(ois’tér-plant), 7. 
The salsify, whose 
root has an oyster- 
like flavor; also, 
the sea-lungwort, 
whose leaves have 
a similar flavor. 

oys-ter=rock (ois/- 
tér-rok), mn. An 
oyster-bed, which 
often contains masses of old shells, etc. 

oys-ter=tongs (ois/tér-téngz), n. pl. or sing. An implement 
for dredging 
up oysters. 

oys-ter=white 
(ois/tér-hwit), 
Te Waleitie 
with a green- 
ish-gray tinge. 

o-zo-ce-rite 
(6-zG-sé/rit or 
d-zos/e-), n. [Gr. ote, smell, + xypds, wax.] A waxy 
mixture of natural hydrocarbons, sometimes occurring in 
sandstones. 

o-zone (6/zon), n. [F. ozone, < Gr. dfew, smell.] A gas, 
a form of oxygen having three atoms to the molecule, with a. 
peculiar odor suggesting that of weak chlorine, which is 
produced when an electric spark is passed through air, and 
in the electrolysis of water, and in other ways, and is found 
in the atmosphere in minute quantities, esp. after a thunder- 
storm: being a powerful oxidizing agent, and used for bleach- 
ing, sterilizing water, etc. Hence, popularly, a supposed 
especially bracing element in the air, as among the moun- 
tains or at the seaside.—o-zon-ic (6-zon/ik), a. Pertaining 
to, containing, or resembling ozone: as, ozonic ether (a 
solution of hydrogen dioxide in ether).—o-zon-ize (6/zdn- 
iz), v. t.; -dzed, -izing. To convert into ozone; also, to 
impregnate or treat with ozone.—o/’zon-i-za/tion (-i-za/- 
shon), n.—o/zon-iz-er (-i-zér), m.—o-zo-nom-e-ter (6-z6- 
nom/e-tér), n. [See -meter.] A device for determining the 
relative amount of ozone in air, etc.—o-zo-nom/e-try, n. 


American Oyster-catcher (Hzmatopus palliatus). 


Oyster-tongs. 
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pacify 


P 


P, p (pé); pl. P’s, p’s (péz). A consonant, the 16th 
the English Bae ‘ ae 

pa (pi), m. Childish or colloquial form of papa’. 

paauw, pauw (pad), n. [D., peacock.] Any of several 
South African species of bustard. 

pab-u-lum (pab/i-lum), n. [L., akin to pascere, feed.] 
That which nourishes an animal or vegetable organism; 
food, aliment, or nutriment; by extension, fuel; fig., intel- 
lectual or spiritual nourishment; food for the mind. 

pac-a (pak/a), mn. [Pg. and Sp.; from native name.] A 
large hystricomor- 4 
phic rodent, Celo- 
genys paca, of 
South and Cen- 
tral America; any 
rodent of this 
genus. 

pa-ca-ble (pa/- 
a=bil)ja. [ie 
pacare, pacify, < 
pax (pac-), peace. ] 


wl = 


Paca (C@logenys paca). 


Capable of being pacified; placable. 


Pac-chi-o-ni-an (pak-i-d/ni-an), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
described by Antonio Pacchioni (1665-1726), an Italian 
anatomist: as, Pacchionian bodies or glands (certain small 
whitish patches, not glandular in character, found in clusters 
on the membranes enveloping the brain). 

pa-ce! (pa/sé), prep. [L., abl. of pax, peace, grace, pardon, 
leave.] With the leave of: a courteous form used to intro- 
duce a mention of one who differs in opinion. 

pace? (pas), n. [OF. F. pas, < L. passus, a step, pace, lit. ‘a 
stretch’ (of the leg), < pandere (pp. passus), spread, stretch, 
extend.] A single step, as in walking or running (as, ‘“‘She 
made three paces thro’ the room”: Tennyson’s “Lady of 
Shalott,” iii, also, the distance traversed in a step (as, 
“Lady Casterley ... stood six paces inside the . 
gates’: Galsworthy’s “Patrician,” i. 2); hence, a linear 
measure of varying length, representing this distance, com- 
monly 23 feet (see also phrases below); also, manner of 
stepping in walking or running, or gait (as, “late to lag 
behind, with truant pace’: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Georgics,”’ 
lii. 708); esp., any of the various gaits of a horse, etc. (also 
fig.: as, to put a person through his paces, to cause him to 
display his accomplishments, qualifications, or the like); 
specif., a gait of a horse, etc., in which the feet on the same 
side are lifted and put down together (also called rack); also, 
rate of stepping, or, fig., of movement or progress in general 
(as, ‘We soon begin to enter upon our natural pace of ten 
miles an hour,’ De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” i.; 
to set the pace, to fix or regulate the speed, as in racing; to 
keep pace, to maintain the same rate of speed, movement, or 
progress); also, a raised step or platform.—geometrical 
pace or great pace, 5 feet, representing the distance from 
the place where either foot is taken up, in walking, to that 
where the same foot is set down. —military pace, the length 
of a step in marching, being, in the U. S. army, 23 feet for 
quick time and 3 feet for double time.—Roman pace, 
5 Roman feet, or about 58.1 English inches (reckoned like 
the geometrical pace).—pace?, v.; paced, pacing. I. intr. 

_To move with paces or steps; walk with a slow, regular pace; 
esp., of a horse, etc., to go at a pace. IE. fr. To traverse 
with paces or steps (as, “Then pale and worn, he paced his 
deck”: Joaquin Miller’s ‘‘Columbus”); hence, to measure 
by paces (as, to pace a piece of ground); also, to train to a 
certain pace, as a horse; regulate the pace of; exercise in 
pacing; also, to set the pace for, as in racing.—paced, a. 
Having a pace: as, slow-paced.—pace/=mak’er (-ma/keér), 
nm. One who sets the pace, as in racing.—pace/=mak’ing, 
m.—pa-cer (pa/sér), m. One who paces; a horse that paces, 
or whose natural gait is a pace; a pace-maker. 

pach-a (pash/4 or pa-shi’), etc. See pasha, etc. 

pa-chi-si (pa-ché/si or -zi), m. [Hind. pachisi, < pachis, 


twenty-five (the highest throw in the game).] A game 
somewhat resembling backgammon, played in India; also, 
a simplified form of this, played elsewhere. 

pach-ou-li (pach’§-li or pa-ché/li), n. See patchouli. 

pach-y-derm (pak/i-dérm), n. [F. pachyderme, < Gr. raxb- 
depuos, thick-skinned, < maxis, thick, + déppa, skin. ] 
Any one of the Pachydermata, a former order of hoofed, 
non-ruminant quadrupeds, mostly thick-skinned, as the 
elephant, hippopotamus, and rhinoceros; hence, any thick- 
skinned animal; fig., a thick-skinned person; one who is 
not sensitive to criticism, ridicule, rebuff, etc.—pach-y-der’- 
ma-tous (-dér’ma-tus), a. Belonging or pertaining to the 
Pachydermata; thick-skinned; fig., insensitive to criticism, 
rebuff, etc. 

pa-cif-ic (pa-siffik). [L. pacificus, < pax (pac-), peace, -+ 
facere, make.] I. a. Making or tending to make peace, or 
conciliatory (as, “The policy of the Prince was pacific and 
temporizing”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 1); also, 
peaceable, as in disposition or character, or not warlike (as, 
a pacific people; a pacific disposition); also, peaceful, or at 
peace (as, “Mr. Britling . . . marked the steady conversion 
of the old pacific countryside into an armed camp”: H. G. 
Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” ii. 4. § 5); tranquil, calm, or quiet; 
[cap.] designating, or pertaining to, the ocean between 
America and Asia (named by Magellan from its calmness 
during his voyage of 1519-21); of or pertaining to the region 
bordering on that ocean (as, the Pacific States; Pacific time, 
see standard time, under standard, a.). 1%. n. [cap.] The 
Bee Ocean.—pa-cif’i-cal, a. Pacific.—pa-cif/i-cal-ly, 
adv. 

pa-cif-i-cate (pa-sif/i-kat), v. ¢.; -cated, -cating. [L. pacifi- 
catus, pp. of pacificare: see pacify.] To pacify; bring into 
a state of peace: as, “The remaining dominions . : . will 
doubtless by degrees be conquered and pacificated” (Car- 
lyle’s “Sartor Resartus,”’ ii. 8). 


. | Pa-ci-fi-ca-tion (pas/i-fi-ka/shon), n. [OF. F. pacification, 


< L. pacificatio(n-), < pacificare: see pacify.| The act of 
pacifying, or the state of being pacified; also, a compact or 
treaty establishing peace (as, “The Pacification had just 
been signed at Ghent”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” v. 1). 
pa-cif-i-ca-tor (pa-sif/i-ka-tor), n. [L., < pacificare: see 
pacify.] A peacemaker: as, the Great Pacificator (Henry 
Clay).—pa-cif’i-ca-to-ry (-ka-td-ri), a. [L. pacificatorius. ] 
Tending to make peace; conciliatory. 
pa-cif-i-cism (pa-sif/i-sizm), pa-cif/i-cist (-sist). 
pacifism, pacifist. 
pa-Ci-fi-co (pa-sé/fé-k6), n.; pl. -cos (-kdz, Sp. -k6s). [Sp.] 
In Spanish America, the Philippines, etc., a peaceable person; 
a non-belligerent. 
pa-ci-fi-er (pas‘i-fi-ér), m. One who or that which pacifies; 
specif., a rubber nipple given to a baby to suck, 
pa-ci-fism (pas‘/i-fizm), n. [F. pacifisme, < pacifique, < 
L. pacificus, E. pacific. For pacifism as compared with 
pacificism, cf. conservatism (from conservative), idly (for 
adlely), simply, mammalogy, symbology, etc.: see def. of 
haplology.| The principle or policy of establishing and 
maintaining univergal peace or such relations among all 
nations that all differences may be adjusted by peaceful 
means, or without recourse to war; sometimes, in a dispar- 
aging sense, the spirit, attitude, or procedure of those who 
insist on peace at any price.—pa/ci-fist. I. n. An ad- 
vocate of pacifism; one who favors the policy of settling 
international differences by peaceful means; sometimes, one 
who insists on peace at any price (as, “‘a mere useless, gib- 
bering, stop-the-war-at-any-price pacifist’: H. G. Wells’s 
“Italy, France, and Britain at War,” iv. 1). I. a. Be- 
longing or pertaining to pacifists; characteristic of a pacifist. 
—pa-ci-fis/tic, a.—pa-ci-fis'ti-cal-ly, adv. 
pa-ci-fy (pas/i-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [OF. F. pacifier, < L. 
pacificare, < pax (pac-), peace, + facere, make.] I. tr. 
To bring into a state of peace, or establish peace throughout 
(a country, etc.); quiet (strife, disorder, etc.); also, to calm 


Same as 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
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Pacinian 


or quiet (a person, etc.) in feeling; allay the anger, discon- 
tent, excitement, curiosity, etc., of (as, “The explanation . . 
was merely an invention framed to pacify his guests”: 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xx.); allay (anger, etc.); appease 
(curiosity, appetite, etc.). IE. intr. To become peaceful or 
calm. —pa/ci-fy-ing-ly, adv. : 

Pa-cin-i-an (pa-sin/i-an), a. Pertaining to or discovered or 
described by Filippo Pacini (1812-83), an Italian anatomist. 
—Pacinian bodies or corpuscles, in anat., little bulb-like 
bodies attached to and inclosing nerve-endings in various 
parts of the body, esp. in the subcutaneous tissue of the 
fingers and toes. : 

pack! (pak), v. [Appar. connected with poct.] I.f intr. 
To conspire or plot: as, “Go pack with him, and give the 
mother gold” (Shakspere’s “Titus Andronicus,” iv. 2. 155). 
II. tr. To involve ina plott; also, to make up (a jury, a 
parliament, etc.) corruptly, so as to further particular 
interests; also, to arrange (playing-cards) so as to cheat.— 
peed n. A private or secret agreement; a plot. [Obs. 
or Sc. 

pack? (pak), a. [Cf. pack!.] Intimate; friendly; of ani- 
mals, tame. [Sc. and north. Eng. ] 

pack? (pak), n. [ME. packe, pakke; prob. from D. or LG.: 
cf. D. pak, MLG. pak, packe, G. pack.) A quantity of 
anything wrapped or tied up, as for carrying on the back of 
man or beast; a bundle, parcel, or bale, sometimes of fixed 
amount as a measure; a complete set, as of playing-cards; 
in general, a set, lot, or ‘parcel’ of things or persons (usually 
in contempt: as, a pack of nonsense, or of lies; “It’s a 
wicked, thieving, lying, scheming lot you are, the pack of 
you,” Synge’s ‘“Tinker’s Wedding,” ii.); a worthless persont 
(as, a naughty pack); a company of animals, as wolves or 
hounds; a considerable area of pieces of floating ice driven 
or packed together; also, the quantity of anything, as food, 
packed or put up at one time or in one season; also, in med., 
a wrapping of the body in wet or dry cloths for therapeutic 
purposes, the state of being so wrapped, or the cloths used. 
—pack’, y. I. tr. To make into a pack; put together 
compactly in a bundle, box, etc.; put up (meat, fish, eggs, 
etc.) in suitable form for the market or for preservation; 
hence, to press or crowd together, as into a compact mass or 
in close quarters (as, snow becomes packed underfoot; to 
pack three persons into the space intended for two; packed 
audiences); also, to fill (a box, trunk, etc.) with anything 
compactly arranged; cram or crowd (a place: as, “The air 
became stifling, for now the front of the gallery was packed,” 
W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 15); make close with something 
impervious to water, steam, air, etc. (cf. packing); also, to 
cover or envelop with something pressed closely around; 
treat with the therapeutic pack; also, to load (a horse, etc.) 
with a pack; also, to carry as a pack or load (as, ‘‘the rose- 
wood cradle— packed eighty miles by mule”: Bret Harte’s 
“Luck of Roaring Camp’); hence, in general, to carry 
(western U. S.); also, to send off summarily (as, “I would 
pack you from the house like a dog,”’ Stevenson’s ‘“Master of 
Ballantrae,” viii; “My mother... packed me off to 
bed,” H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” iv.). IL intr. To pack 
goods, etc., in compact form, as for transportation or storage; 
pack possessions or necessaries with a view to removal or 
traveling (often with wp: as, “I shall tell him to pack up 
and be off to his uncle’s next week,” Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘““Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” ii. 21); admit of compact storing or arrange- 
ment (as, goods or articles that pack well); also, to become 
compacted, as snow or ice; crowd together, as persons, etc. ; 
collect into a pack or packs, as animals; also, to take one’s 
self off, or be off, esp. in haste (as, “Out, I say; pack out 
this moment!”’ Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” xxi.;_ to 
send a person packing). 

pack-age (pak/aj), n. The packing of goods, etc.; also, a 
quantity of anything packed together; a bundle or parcel; 
also, that in which anything is packed, asa case, crate, hogs- 
head, or other container (as, goods in the original package). 

pack=an-i-mal (pak/an/i-mal), nm. An animal used for 
carrying packs. 

pack-er (pak/ér) ,,n. One who or that which packs; esp., one 
who packs provisions, as meat, for the market. —pack/er-y 
(-i), n.; P; -ies (-iz). A packing-house. 

pack-et (pak/et), n. [Dim. of pack3.] A small pack or 
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pack=mule ge 


pack=sad-dle 


pack - thread 


pact (pakt), 


pac-tion (pak/shon), n. [L. pactio(n-), < pacisct: 


Pac-to-li-an (pak-td/li-an), a. 


pad 


package of anything, orig. of letters (as, “a small packet of 
papers . . . tied up with silk, and addressed to the Prince 
of Saxe-Felstein,” Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard,” vi.; “several packets of seeds,” J. Conrad’s “Vic- 
tory,” iii. 1); a parcel or bundle (as, ““The frock I made up 
into a small packet”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxiv.); 
also, a packet-boat (as “I had agreed with Captain Morris, 
of the packet at New York, for my passage”’: B. Franklin’s 
“Autobiography,” xiv.).—pack/et=boat, n. A boat that 
carries mail, passengers, and goods regularly on a fixed route. 


pack-horse (pak/hérs), n. A horse used as a pack-animal, 


fig., a drudge. 


pack-house (pak/hous), n. A warehouse. 
pack-ing (pak/ing), n. The act or work of one who or that 


which packs; also, any material used for packing or making 
water-tight, steam-tight, etc., as a fibrous substance closing 
a joint, a metallic ring round a piston, etc.—pack/ing=house, 
nm. Anestablishment in which provisions, esp. beef and pork, 
are packed for the market. 


pack-man (pak/man), n.; pl. -men. A man who carries a 


pack of goods for sale; a peddler. 


= 


(pak/mil), 7. 
A mule used 


for carrying fy 
packs. a 


(pak’sad"1), 
n. <A saddle 
specially 
adapted for 
supporting 
the load ona 
pack-animal. 


(pak/thred), 
n. A strong 
thread or 
twine forsew- 
ing or tying 
up packages. 


nm. [ls pac- 
tum, prop. 
neut. of pac- 
tus, pp. of 
pacisci,agree, 
akin to pangere, make fast, fasten, Gr. mnyvivat, make fast, 
fix, Skt. pag-, fasten, bind.] An agreement; a compact. 


Pack-mule, as used in the Rocky Mountains, United 
States. 


see 
pact.| Agreement; also, an agreement, compact, or pact.— 
pac’tion-al, a. 

Of or pertaining to the river 
Pactolus in ancient Lydia, Asia Minor, famed for its aurif- 
erous sands; hence, golden. 


pad! (pad), m. (Orig. beggars’ and thieves’ slang: cf. D. 


pad, path, and E. path; in later use, associated with the 
sound.] A path or road (slang or prov.); also, a highway- 
man (as, “Four pads In ambush laid”: Byron’s “Don Juan,” 
xi. 11); also, a road-horse (as, ‘‘an abbot on an ambling 
pad”: Tennyson’s “Lady of Shalott,” ii.); also, a dull 
sound, as of footsteps on the ground (as, ‘“’Tis the regular 
pad of the wolves in pursuit of the life in the sledge!’ Brown- 
ing’s “Ivan Ivanovitch”).—pad}, v. t.; padded, padding. 
To travel along (a road, etc.) on foot; also, to beat down by 
treading.—to pad the hoof, to go on foot; walk along on 
one’s way: as, ‘Charley Bates expressed his opinion that it 
was time to pad the hoof” (Dickens’s ‘Oliver Twist,” ix.). 
[Slang.]—pad!, v. 7. To travel on foot; trudge; also, to go 
with a dull sound of footsteps (as, “My camel padded into 
their camp by moonlight”: G. W. Steevens’s “With Kitch- 
ener to Khartum,”’ viii.). 


pad? (pad), n. [Var. of ped.] An open pannier or basket. 


[En 


pad? (pad), m. (Origin uncertain.] A cushion-like mass of 


some soft material, as for comfort or protection or for filling 
out or stuffing; specif., a cushion used as a saddle; also, one 
of the cushion-like protuberances on the under side of the 


ee ee ee 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 


hér; pin, pine; not, note, move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, inté, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


pad 


feet of dogs, foxes, and some other animals; the pulvillus 
on an insect’s foot; also, the foot of a fox or other beast of 
the chase; the footprint of such an animal; also, a number 
of sheets of paper held together at the edge to form a tablet; 
also, the large floating leaf of the water-lily; also, the socket 
of a brace, in which the bit is inserted; the handle of any of 


certain tools; a tool-handle for various sizes or kinds of tools. | Pad-dy! (pad/i), n.; 
—pad3, v. t.; padded, 


padding. To furnish, protect, fill 
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pad-dock? (pad’ok), n. [Var. of parrock.| A small field or 
inclosure, esp. one for pasture near a stable or house; a 
turfed inclosure for horses, esp. at a race-course; in Australia, 
any inclosed field or piece of land.—pad/dock?, v. t. To 
confine in or as in a paddock; also, to inclose or fence (land) 
as a paddock (Australia). 

1. Paddies (-iz). [For Patrick (Ir. 


Padraig), man’s name.) A familiar name for an Irishman. 


out, or stuff with a pad or padding; also, to expand (writing | pad-dy? (pad’i), n. [Malay padi.] Rice in the husk, uncut 
or speech) with unnecessary words or matter.—pad/der, n. 
—pad/ding, n. The act of one who or that which pads; 
also, material, as cotton, hair, or straw, used to pad with; 
also, unnecessary matter used to expand a written article, a 


speech, etc. (as, 


and padding’: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 1.). 


pad-dle! (pad/l), v.; -dled, -dling. 


[Origin uncertain.] 1. 


intr. To dabble or play in or as in shallow water; also, to 
toy with the fingers (see Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 4. 185); 


also, to toddle. 


II.t tr. 
spere’s “‘Winter’s Tale,” 


To toy with; finger. See Shak- 


i. 2.115. 


pad-dle? (pad/l), n. [ME. padell; origin uncertain.] A 
spade-like implement used for cleaning off a plowshare, 
digging up weeds, etc. (prov. Eng. and Sc.); any of various 
similar implements used in industrial processes; a kind of 
short oar with a broad blade at one or each end, used (without 
a rowlock) for propelling a canoe, etc.; also, one of the broad 
boards on the circumference of a paddle-wheel, by means of 
which a vessel is propelled, or one of the similar boards by 
means of which a water-wheel is turned; a paddle-wheel, or a 
vessel propelled by this means; any of various implements 
resembling such boards; also, a flipper or limb of a penguin, 
turtle, whale, etc.; also, the act of paddling.— pad/dle?, v.; 


-dled, -dling. 1. intr. 


To use a paddle to propel a canoe or 


the like (as, “being fatigued with rowing, or paddling, as it is 
called”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 10); propel, or travel 


in, 


paddle-wheels, as a steamer; also, 
To propel (a canoe, 


with oars. If. fr. 


a canoe or the like by using a paddle; move by means of 
to row lightly or gently 


etc.) by paddling 


(as, to paddle one’s own canoe, fig., to get on, or make one’s 
way, by one’s own unaided exertions); convey, as in a canoe, 


by paddling (as, 


“She would herself paddle me off to the 


ship”: H. Melville’s “Qmoo,” lxxxii.); make (one’s way) 


over the water by paddling; also, 


paddle (colloq.). 


pad-dle=box (pad/I-boks), 


upper part of 
pad-dle=fish 


spathula, allied to the sturgeons, 


projection of 
the snout: 
abundant in * 
the Missis- 
sippi River 
and its larger 
tributaries. 
Also called 
spoonbill. 
pad-dler! 
(pad/ler), 7. 


h that which paddles, as in water or mud. 
Baise? (p nN. Oe who paddles a canoe or the like; 
also, a paddlet (as, “All I could do with my paddlers [against 


pad-dler? (pad’leér), 


a current] signified 


nothing”: Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” 1. 
10) 


pad-dle=wheel (pad/I- 
hwél), n. A steam- 
driven wheel with float- 
boards (paddles) on its 
circumference, for pro- 
pelling a vessel over 
the water. 

pad-dock! (pad/ok), 7. 
[ME. paddok, dim. of 
pade = Icel. padda = 
D. pad, toad.] A frog 
or toad. 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s OF sh, t 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent, 


Paddle-fish. — A, under view; B, side view. 


(Now chiefly prov. Eng. and Sc. ] 


to beat with or as with a 


V4} 


LIA 
\i 


L 
f 
ia 
K 
\y 


NA 


Vy; ANS 
J il \A7 


Common Paddle-wheel. — a, shaft; B50", 
rims; ¢, c, paddles; d, d, arms. 


if 


Gi 
LTA 
\ 


n. A box or casing covering the 
the paddle-wheel of a vessel. 
(pad/l-fish), n. A large ganoid fish, Polyodon 


with a long, flat, paddle-like 


as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, 
}, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


or gathered; in general, rice: as, “The country, like most 
parts of India near to the coast, consisted of paddy or rice 
fields, under water” (Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xiliii.). 
(Orig. East Indian.]—pad/dy=bird, n. Any of various 


“His letters were usually all common form] birds that frequent rice-fields, as the Java sparrow. 


pad-e-mel-on, pad-dy-mel-on 
{Native name.] A 
small Australian 
kangaroo or wallaby 
of the genus Hal- 
maturus. 

pa-di-shah (pa/di- 
shi), nm. [Pers. 
padshah (whence 
Turk. padishah), 
ord king’: cf. shah. ] 2 
[Usually cap. ] 
Great king; emperor: a title applied esp. to the Shah of 
Persia, to the Sultan of Turkey, and, in India, to the 
British sovereign as emperor of India. 

pad-lock (pad/lok), n. [ME. padlokke; first element un- 
certain.] A portable or detachable lock having a pivoted or 
sliding hasp which passes through a staple, ring, or the like 
and is then made fast.—pad/lock, v. t. To fasten with or 
as with a padlock. 

pad=nag (pad/nag), n. [See pad!.] An ambling nag; an 
easy-going road-horse. 

pa-dre (pa/dra), n.; pl. -dres (-draz). [Sp., Pg., and It., < 
L. pater.] Father (used esp. with reference to a priest); 
among soldiers and sailors, a chaplain. 

pa-dro-ne (pa-dro’na), n.; pl. -nes (-naz), It. -ni (-né). [It., 
< L. patronus, E. patron.] In Italian use, a master; specif., 
the master of a vessel; an innkeeper; one who controls and 
supplies Italian laborers, as in America. 

pad-u-a-soy (pad/i-a-soi), m. [Appar. a corruption of F. 
pou-de-soie, by association with Padua, city in Italy.] A 
smooth, strong, rich silk fabric, much worn by both men and 
women in the 18th century. 

pee-an (pé/an),. [L., < Gr. wardv, pean, Tavdy, Homer’s 
name for the physician of the gods, later Apollo.] A hymn 
of invocation or thanksgiving to Apollo or some other Greek 
deity; hence, any song of praise, joy, or triumph (as, “Loud 
pexans chanted through the valley announced the approach 
of the victors”: H. Melville’s “Typee,” xxxi.). 

pzed-er-as-ty (ped’e-ras-ti), etc. See pederasty, etc. 

pzed-i-at-ric (ped-i-at/rik or pé-di-), etc. See pediatric, etc. 

peedo-, etc. See pedo-, etc. 

pe-on (pé/on), n. (L., < Gr. ray, pxon, also hymn, 
ean, = tad, E. pxan.] In ane. pros., a foot of four 

syllables, one long (in any position) and three short: being 

distinguished as a first, second, third, or fourth peon accord- 

ing to the position of the long syllable as the first, second, 

third, or fourth syllable in the foot.—pze-on-ic (pé-on/ik), 

a. and n 

pz-o-ny (pé/d-ni), n. See peony. 

pa-gan (pa/gan). [LL. paganus, a pagan, L. countryman, 

citizen, civilian, orig. adj. < L. pagus, district, province, 

country (as opposed to city).] I.n. Orig., one of a people 

or community professing some other than the Christian 

religion (applied to the ancient Romans, Greeks, etc., and 

sometimes the Jews: as, “He [a Roman legionary | remained 

a pagan, though he could not shake off the impression which 

the martyrs had made upon him,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” 

ii.); hence, in general, one who does not worship the one 

true God, or a heathen (as, “Till our good Arthur broke 

The Pagan yet once more on Badon hill”: Tennyson’s 

“Lancelot and Elaine,” 279); an irreligious or heathenish 

person; sometimes, a person whose easy indifference to 

religious questions, often coupled with a high degree of 


(pad/é-mel”9n, pad/i-), n. 


Pademelon. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; i, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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intellectual or esthetic culture, is suggestive of the ancient 
Greek and Roman world. II.a. Being a pagan or pagans; 
of, pertaining to, or characteristic of pagans; heathen; 
irreligious.—pa/gan-dom (-dgm), n. The pagan world; 
pagans collectively.—pa/gan-ish, a. Pagan-like; heathen- 
ish.—pa/gan-ism, n. [LL. paganismus: cf. paynim. | 
The state of being a pagan; the beliefs or practices of pagans; 
pagan spirit or attitude, as with respect to religious or moral 
questions. —pa/gan-ize (-iz), v. t. or 1.; -dzed, -izing. To 
render or become pagan. —pa’gan-iz-a/tion (-i-za/shon), 7. 
page! (paj), n. [F. page, < L. pagina, page, < pag-, stem 
of pangere, make fast: see pact.] One side of a leaf of a 
book, manuscript, letter, or the like (as, “a beautiful quarto 
page, where a neat rivulet of text shall meander through a 
meadow of margin’’: Sheridan’s ‘School for Scandal,” i. 1); 
hence, a book or literary work, or any portion of it (as, “old 
Chaucer’s merry page,”’ Cowper’s ‘‘Anti-Thelyphthora,” 84; 
“The priest-like father reads the sacred page,” Burns’s 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 118); fig., a record (as, deeds 
that brighten the page of history; memory’s page) ; also, 
any proceeding or period regarded as a matter of history (as, 
the most glorious page in a nation’s history); in printing, the 
type set and arranged for one side of a leaf of a book or the 
like.—page!, v. t.; paged, paging. To mark or number the 
pages of (a book, etc.); paginate; also, to make up (composed 
type) into pages. } Ps 
page? (paj), n. [OF. F. page = ML. pagius; origin un- 
peein | A boy servant or attendant; specif., a youth in 
attendance on a person of rank, sometimes formerly in the 


course of training for knighthood; hence, a boy attendant on 


the bride at a wedding; also, a young male attendant, usually 
in uniform, in a legislative hall, a hotel or club, a household, 
etc.—page”, v. t.; paged, paging. To attend as a page; 
also, to seek for (a person), as a hotel page does when sent for 
the purpose. 

pag-eant (paj/ent, also pa’jent), n. [ME. pagent, pagyn, = 
AL. pagina, appar. the same word as L. pagina, page (of a 
book, etc.: see page!), also tablet, slab, whence possibly the 
sense ‘platform,’ ‘stage.’] A platform or stage, usually 
moving on wheels, on which scenes from the medieval 
mystery-plays were presented{; a platform or structure, 
movable or fixed, bearing any kind of a show or spectacle, as 
in public or open-air festivitiest; also, a scene from a mys- 
tery-play presented on a movable stage or otherwise, or any 
dramatic piece or play (hist. or archaic: as, ““This wide and 
universal theatre Presents more woeful pageants than the 
scene Wherein we play in,” Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” 
ii. 7. 138); later, a show or spectacle, as a costumed proces- 
sion, a masque, an allegorical tableau, or the like, in public or 
social festivities (as, “Remembering how we three presented 
Maid, Or Nymph, or Goddess, at high tide of feast, In 
masque or pageant at my father’s court,’’ Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” i. 195; “A rumor was circulated among the 
company that some new spectacle or pageant was about to be 
exhibited,” Hawthorne’s ‘Twice-Told Tales,’ Howe’s 
Masquerade); specif., in recent use, an elaborate public 
spectacle, whether processional or at some fitting spot or 
spots, illustrative of the history of a place, institution, or 
other subject, and employing costume and other artistic 
aids, dramatic action, speaking, music, dancing, etc.; also, 
any imposing, fine, or showy spectacle (as, the pageant of a 
coronation; the pageant of the sunset); often, a splendid or 
stately procession or parade (as, “Lead out the pageant: 
sad and slow . . . Let the long, long procession go”: Ten- 
nyson’s “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” iii.) ; 
sometimes, a specious but vain or empty show (as, “We love 
the man [the king]; the paltry pageant you”: Cowper’s 
“Task,” v. 348).—pag/eant, v. t. To present or exhibit in 
or as in a pageant (obs. or rare); also, to honor with a 
pageant; celebrate with pageantry.—pag’eante-ry (-ri), n. 
Pageants collectively}; spectacular entertainment or fes- 
tivity} (as, “There let Hymen oft appear . . . With mask, 
and antique pageantry”: Milton’s “L’Allegro,”’ 128); hence, 
spectacular or splendid show, gorgeous display, or pomp 
(as, the pageantry of war); sometimes, mere show, or empty 
display. 

pag-i-nal (paj/i-nal), a. (LL. paginalis, < L. pagina, E. 
page!.| Of or pertaining to a page or pages, as of a book; 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


Glect, agony, int$, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, 


consisting of alg page for page (as, a paginal reprint). 
Also pag’i-na-ry (-na-ri). ; : 

pag-i-nate (paj‘i-nat), v. t.; -nated, -nating. [F. paginer, < 
L. pagina, E. page!.] To mark or number the pages of (a 
book, etc.).—pag-i-ena/tion (-na/shon), . The act of pagi- 
nating; also, the fig- 
ures with which 
pages are numbered. 

pa-ging (pa/jing), 7. 
The numbering of 
the pages of a book, 
or the figures used; 
pagination. 

pag-od (pag/od), n. 
A pagoda; also, an 
idol. {Archaic. ] 

pa-go-da (pa-go/da), 
n. [Pg. pagode, 
perhaps < Pers. 
butkadah, idol- 
temple.] In India, 
Burma, China, etc., 
a temple or sacred 
building, usually 
more or less pyram- 
idal or forming a 
tower of many sto- 
ries; also, a small 
ornamental structure built to imitate such a temple; also, 
an idolt; also, a gold (or less often silver) coin formerly 
current in India, of several va- : 

rieties, some worth about $1.70. 4g 
—pa-go/da=tree, n. Any of Pf 
several trees so called from # 
their form or for some other ¥ 
reason, as the sophora, Sophora ‘* 
japonica, of Japan and China, 
or the banian of India; also, a 
mythical East Indian tree fa- 
bled to let fall pagodas (the coins) when shaken (archaic: 
as, to shake the pagoda-tree, fig., to make a fortune in in- 
dia).—pa-go/dite (-dit), n. Agalmatolite. 

pa-gu-ri-an (pa-gi’ri-an). [NL. Pagurus, the typical genus, 
< L. pagurus, < Gr. adyovpos, kind of crab.] I. a. 
Belonging or pertaining to the family Paguridx, comprising 
the hermit-crabs, now specif. the aquatic hermit-crabs with 
short antennules. II. mn. A pagurian crab.—pa-gu/rid, 
n. A pagurian crab. 

pah (pa), interj7. An exclamation of disgust: as, “Pah! how 
these old mats smell!”’ (H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,”’ lvi.). 

Pah-la-vi (pi/la-vé), n. [Pers. Pahlavi, Parthian.] A mode 
of writing Persian employed in books, inscriptions, etc., 
from the 3d to about the 10th century of the Christian era, 
characterized by the use of a Semitic alphabet and of Semitic 
word-forms representing the Persian equivalents. 

paid (pid). Preterit and past participle of pay?. 

pai-ja-mas (pi-ji/maz), n. pl. Same as pajamas. 

pail (pal), n. [ME. payle; cf. AS. pxgel, wine-vessel.] A 
vessel of wood, metal, etc., nearly or quite cylindrical, with 
a bail or handle, for holding liquids, etc.; also, a pailful.— 
Le fe (ful), n.; pl. -fuls. A quantity sufficient to fill a 
pail. 

pail-lasse (pal-yas’), n. [F., < paille, straw: see pallet!.] 
A mattress or under-mattress of straw or the like. 

pail-lette (pal-yet’, F. pa-yet), n. [F., dim. of paille, straw: 
see pallet!.] A spangle, as in ornamentation; also, a bit of 
bright metal or colored foil used in enamel-painting.— 
pail-let’ted, a. 

pai-lou (pi/lé’), nm. [Chinese.] In China, an elaborate struc- 
ture forming or resembling a gateway, erected as a memo- 
rial or in commemoration. See cut on following page. 

pain (pan), n. [OF. F. peine, < L. pena, penalty, punish- 
ment, suffering, pain, < Gr. row, fine, penalty: cf. pine?.] 
Punishment or penalty, as for crime (as, “liable to the pains 
and penalties of high treason,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
i. 7; on pain of death, that is, subject to the penalty of death 
In case a command or the like stated is not fulfilled); also, 
acute discomfort of body or mind; bodily or mental suffering 
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Pagoda, in the British Museum. 
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or distress; a single feeling of this kind; esp., bodily suf- 
fering; a dis- o 

tressing sensa- 
tion, as in a 
particular part 
of the body; 
specif., the suf- 
fering of child- 
birth (now only 
in pl.); also, 
trouble experi- 
enced or taken 
in doing some- 
thingf (as, 
“The bow in- 
flexible resists 
their pain”: 
Pope’s tr. Ho- 
mer’s ‘‘Odys- 
sey,” xxi.); pl., 


laborious ors. liar ik : 
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care (as, “You Seas, Nea YH 
. are like to 
have nothing but your travel for your pains,” Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” i; ‘Great ... pains have been 
taken to inflame our minds,”’ Burke’s “American Taxation”’: 
sometimes with pl. form used as sing., as, your pains 
is wasted).—pain, v. [OF. pener (F. peiner), < ML. 
penare,<L.pena.] Wtr. Tosubject toa penalty f; also, 
to inflict pain on; affect with pain; hurt; distress; also, to 
exert (one’s self) in taking pains (archaic: as, “She her 
paynd with womanish art To hide her wound,” Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene,” iv. 6. 40). IE. intr. To cause pain or 
suffering (as, ‘a natural desire to pain”: Kipling’s “Light 
That Failed,” i.); also, to suffer, or be affected with, pain. 
pain-ful (pan/ful), a. Full of, attended with, or causing 
pain (as, a painful operation; “painful thoughts,” Southey’s 
“Thalaba,” iv. 4); affected with pain (as, painful eyes); 
also, troublesome or laborious (archaic: as, “a painful 
passage o’er a restless flood,” Cowper’s “Hope,” 3); also, 
characterized by or performed with labor and care (archaic: 
as, “the painful chronicle of honest John Stowe,” Southey’s 
“Doctor,” ch. vi.); of persons, painstaking (archaic).— 
pain/ful-ly, adv.—pain/ful-ness, n. 
pain-less (pan/les), a. Devoid of pain; causing no pain.— 
pain/less-ly, adv.— pain/less-ness, 7. 
pains-tak-ing (panz/ta”king). I. n. The taking of pains; 
careful and assiduous effort in doing anything: as, “I after- 
wards, with a little painstaking, acquired as much of the 
Spanish as to read their books” (B. Franklin’s “Auto- 
biography,” vi.). II. a. Taking or showing pains; assid- 
uously careful: as, a painstaking person; painstaking 
work.—pains/tak/ing-ly, adv. 
paint (pant), v. ¢. [OF. F. peint, pp. of peindre, < L. 
pingere (pp. pictus), represent pictorially, paint, adorn. ] 
To represent (an object, etc.) or execute (a picture, design, 
etc.) in colors or pigments, usually on a prepared surface; 
hence, to depict as if by painting (as, “A lively surprise . . . 
was painted on his countenance”: Mrs. Shelley’s “Frank- 
enstein,” xxiii.); depict or describe vividly in words (as, “T 
shall . . . painéto you . . . something like the true form 
of the whale as he actually appears to the eye of the whale- 
man”: H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” lv.); also, to coat, 
cover, or decorate (something) with color or pigment; 
hence, to color as if by painting; adorn or variegate; also, 
to coat with a liquid medicine, etc.; also, to give a false 
coloring or aspect tof; also, to flatterj; also, to apply 
like paint.—to paint the town red, to indulge publicly 
in boisterous or disorderly merrymaking; go on a boisterous 
spree. ([Slang.]—paint, v.7. To paint pictures, etc.; 
also, to coat or cover anything with paint; also, to put 
or use artificial colors on the face in order to beautify it; 
also, to blusht.—paint, n. A substance composed of solid 
coloring matter intimately mixed with a liquid vehicle, and 
applied as a coating; also, the solid coloring matter alone; 
a pigment; also, color, as rouge, used on the face. 


Pailou. 
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paint-a-ble (pin/ta-bl), a. That may be painted; suitable 
for being painted: as, “It had never before occurred to hinx 
ee she was paintable” (Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,” 
nabre) 

paint-ed (pan/ted), p. a. Depicted or executed in colors; 
coated or decorated with paint; of bright or variegated 
coloring, as certain animals ee the painted hyena: see under 
hyena); feigned, artificial, or insincere (archaic).—Painted 
Porch. See porch.—paint/ed=cup’, n. Any plant of the 
scrophulariaceous genus Castilleja, esp. C’. coccinea (‘scarlet 
painted-cup’): so called from the highly colored dilated 
bracts about the flowers.—paint/ed=la/dy, n. A hand- 
some butterfly, 
Vanessa (or Pyra- 
meis) cardut, of an 
orange-red color 
spotted with black 
and white. 

paint-er! (pan’tér), 
n. Onewho paints; 
an artist who 
paints pictures; a 
workman who 
coats surfaces with 
paint. 

paint-er? (pan’tér), 
m. (Origin uncer- 
tain.] A rope, usually at the bow, for fastening a boat to 
a ship, stake, etc. 

paint-er? (pan/tér), n. [Var. of panther.] The American 
panther, or cougar: as, ‘“The painters (panthers) used to 
come round their log cabin at night” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” xxviii.). 

paint-ing (pan/ting), n. The act, art, or work of one who 
paints; also, something executed in paints or colors, as a 
picture or a decorative design. 

paint-less (pant/les), a. Without paint: as, “dead plants in 
painless boxes”? (Mrs. Wharton’s ‘Son at the Front,” xix.). 

paint-ress (pan/tres), n. A female painter; a woman who 
paints; specif., a woman employed in painting pottery (as, 
“a paintress at Peel’s great manufactory”: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Hilda Lessways,”’ vi. 1). 

paint-y (pan/ti), a. Of, pertaining to, or abounding in 
paint; overcharged with paint, as a picture. 

pair (par), .; pl. pairs, sometimes (as after a numeral: 
collog.) pair. [OF. F. paire, < L. paria, neut. pl. of par, 
equal.] Two things of a kind, matched for use together (as, 
a pair of gloves); also, two persons or animals of opposite 
sexes mated together; a married or engaged couple; also, a 
set of two (as, a pair of pistols); a brace; specif., two mem- 
bers on opposite sides in a deliberative body who for con- 
venience (as to permit absence) arrange together to forgo 
voting on a given occasion; the arrangement thus made; 
also, a combination of two parts joined together (as, a pair 
of scissors); also, a set or combination of more than two 
(archaic or prov.: as, “Serle lodges in Stall-street, up two 
pair of stairs,’ Smollett’s “(Humphry Clinker,” May 10; 
a pair of beads); in card-playing, two cards of the same 
denomination, without regard to suit or color; in mech., two 
parts or pieces so connected that they mutually constrain 
relative motion (‘kinematic pair’).—pair, v. I. intr. To 
form a pair or pairs; match; mate; also, to separate in a 
pair or pairs (with off); also, in a deliberative body, to form 
a pair to forgo voting. IL. tr. To join in a pair; match; 
mate; couple; arrange in pairs. 

pa-ja-mas, py-ja-mas (pa-ji/miz, pi-), m. pl. [Hind. 
paejama, lit. ‘leg-garment.’] Loose drawers or trousers, 
usually of silk or cotton, worn by both sexes in India, etc., 
and adopted by Europeans, esp. for night wear; hence, 
night-clothes consisting of loose trousers and jacket.— 
pa-ja/maed, py-ja/maed (-miid), a. . ; 

pak-tong (pak/tong), 7. [Chinese.] A Chinese alloy having 
the same ingredients as German silver. 

pal (pal), n. [Said to be of Gipsy origin.] A comrade, 
mate, or partner; a chum (as, “I miss you — I’ve no pal 
now”: L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” xiii.); 
an accomplice. [Slang.J—pal, v. 7.; palled, palling. To 
associate as a pal or as pals. [Slang.] 


Painted-lady. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


zh; 0. 
f "and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


palabra 


pa-la-bra (pi-la/bri), n. [Sp.: see palaver.] A word; hence, 
speech; talk. ; ; 

pal-ace (pal/as), n. [OF. F. palais, < L. palatium, palace, 
< Palatium, the Palatine Hill in Rome (on which Augustus 
had a residence).] The official residence of a sovereign, a 
bishop, or some other exalted personage; hence, a magnificent 
or stately mansion or building; also, a more or less imposing 
or pretentious place of entertainment, etc.—pal/ace=car, 
n. A luxuriously equipped passenger-car on a railroad. 

pal-a-din (pal/a-din), n. [F. paladin, < It. paladino, < 
L. palatinus: see palatine!.] One of the legendary twelve 
peers or knightly champions in attendance on Charlemagne; 
hence, any knightly or heroic champion. 

Pa-le-arc’/tic, a. See Palearctic. 

palzeo-, etc. See paleo-, etc. 

pa-lzs/tra, n. See palestra. 

pal-a-fitte (pal/a-fit), n. [F. palafitte, < It. palafitta, fence 
of piles, < palo (< L. palus), stake, + fitto, pp. of figgere 
(< L. figere), fix.] A prehistoric lake-dwelling supported 
on piles, esp. one of those of Switzerland or northern Italy. 

pal-an-quin, pal-an-keen (pal-an-kén’),. [Pg. palanquim, 
< Skt. palyanka, paryanka, couch, bed.] In India and other 
Eastern coun- ; : = 

tries, a cov- 
ered or box- 
like litter 
borne by ® 
means of poles 
resting on 
men’s shoul- , 
ders.—pal- 
an-quin’, 
pal-an- 
keen’, v. 2. 
To travel in 
a palanquin: 
as, “the land 
of slaves and palankeening”’ (Hood’s “Lines to a Lady on 
Her Departure for India’’). 

pal-at-a-ble (pal/a-ta-bl), a. Agreeable to the palate or 
taste; savory; hence, fig., agreeable to the mind or feelings 
(as, ‘His eloquence was distinguished by a bold, uncom- 
promising, truth-telling spirit, whether the words might 
prove palatable or bitter to his audience”: Motley’s ‘Dutch 
pe eaPHcs vi. 3).—pal/at-a-ble-ness, n.—pal/at-a-bly, 
adv. 

pal-a-tal (pal/a-tal). [F. palatal.) I. a. Of or pertaining 
to the palate; in phonetics, of speech-sounds, uttered with 
the aid of the palate, as the German ch in ich. IL. n. In 
anat., a palatal bone; a palatine; in phonetics, a palatal 
sound. —pal/a-tal-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. In phonetics, 
to render palatal; change into a palatal.—pal/a-tal-i-za/- 
tion (-i-za/shon), 7. 

pal-ate (pal/at), n. [L. palatum.] The roof of the mouth, 
consisting of bone (‘hard palate’) . 
in front and of a fleshy struc- 
ture (‘soft palate’) at the back; 
also, this part of the mouth 
popularly considered as the or- 
gan of taste; hence, the sense 
of taste; fig., mental taste or 
liking (as, “Any subject that f 
was not to their palate, they Wy 4 
... condemned”: Milton’s WE baK\\\ 
“Areopagitica”). UE a KS 

pa-la-tial (pa-la/shal), a. [L. Pe AS wees 
palatium, E. palace.| Pertain- premoiars or bicuspids ; c, canine; 
ing to, of the nature of, or befit- * ™“S°"* 

ting a palace: as, “palatial establishments” (G. B. Shaw’s 
“Arms and the Man,” iii.); ‘palatial drawing-rooms” (J. 
Conrad’s “Rescue,” iii. 4).—pa-la/tial-ly, adv. 

pa-lat-i-nate (pa-lat/i-nat),. The territory under the juris- 
diction of a palatine or count palatine; also [cap.], a na- 
tive or inhabitant of the Palatinate.—the Palatinate, a 
district of Germany, lying west of the Rhine, which now 
forms an exclave province or governmental district of 
Bavaria, but which formerly, with portions of the neighbor- 
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paleface . 


state and electorate of the Holy Roman Empire. Also 
called the Rhine (or Lower) Palatinate, in contradistinction 
to the Upper Palatinate.—the Upper Palatinate, a district 
of Germany, bordering on Bohemia, which now forms a 
province or governmental district of Bavaria, but which 
formerly, at times, was under the rule of the Palatinate. 

pal-a-tine! (pal/a-tin or -tin). [F. palatin, < L. palatinus, 
belonging to the palace, imperial (as n., an officer of the 
palace), < palatium: see palace.| I.a. Of or pertaining to 
a palace; palatial; also, possessing or characterized by royal 
privileges (as, a count or earl palatine, see under count}; 
a county palatine); pertaining to a count or earl palatine, or 
to a county palatine; also [cap.], of or pertaining to the 
Palatinate. II. . An officer of an imperial palace; a high 
official of an empire; also, a vassal exercising royal privileges 
in a province; a count or earl palatine; also [cap.], a native 
or inhabitant of the Palatinate; also [/. c.], a fur tippet 
formerly worn by women. ; 

pal-a-tine? (pal/a-tin). [F. palatin.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to the palate; palatal. II. n. In anat., either of the two 
bones, right and left, that form the hard palate. 

pa-lav-er (pa-lav/ér), n. [Pg. palavra = Sp. palabra, < L. 
parabola: see parole and parable.| A parley or conference, 
esp. with much talk, as between travelers and uncivilized 
natives; hence, profuse and plausible or cajoling talk (as, 
“smooth-tongued palaver”’: George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” 
xxxii.).—pa-lav/er, v. I. intr. To indulge in palaver; talk 
profusely and plausibly or cajolingly: as, ‘“Don’t stand there 
palavering all day” (Mark Twain’s ‘Huckleberry Finn,” 
vii.). II. tr. To use palaver to; cajole.—pa-lav/er-er, n. 

pale! (pal), m. [OF. F. pal, < L. palus, stake, < pag-, stem 
of pangere, make fast: cf. pole!.] A stake or picket, as of a 
fence (as, “stakes . . . stuck in one by another like pales’’: 
Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” vii.); also, a fence made of 
stakes or pickets; a paling; any inclosing or confining 
barrier; also, an area inclosed by a fence (as, “I brought all 
my goods into this pale’’: Defoe’s ‘“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 4); 
any inclosed area; a district or region within fixed bounds 
(as, the English Pale in Ireland, to which English jurisdiction 
was confined before the complete subjugation of the island by 
Oliver Cromwell; the Jewish Pale of Settlement in Russia, 
formerly marked off for the enforced residence of Jews); 
also, in fig. use, limits or bounds, or field or scope (as, ‘‘to 
leap the rotten pales of prejudice,” Tennyson’s “Princess,” 
ii. 126; ‘‘men without the pale of public life,” W. Churchill’s 
“Coniston,” ii. 1); in her., a broad vertical stripe in the 
middle of an escutcheon.—pale!, v. t.; paled, = 
paling. (OF. paler.| To inclose with pales; 
fence; fig., to encircle or encompass. 

pale? (pal). [OF. pale (F. pale), < L. palli- 
dus: see pallid.] 1. a.; compar. paler, superl. 
palest. Ofa whitish appearance or hue, as a 
person, the complexion, etc.; pallid; wan; in 
general, of a shade of color approaching white; 
lacking intensity or depth of color (as, “the yellow cowslip and 
the pale primrose,” Milton’s “Song on May Morning”; pale 
Bey. also, wanting in brightness, or dim (as, ‘Ere the moon 
grew pale they were woke by Desborough”: H. Kingsley’s 
“Geofiry Hamlyn,” xli.); fig., faint; feeble; wanting vigor. 
Il.j m. Pallor: as, “A sudden pale... Usurps her 
cheek” (Shakspere’s “‘Venus and Adonis,” 589).—pale2, v. 7. 
or t.; paled, paling. [OF. palir (F. pdlir).| To become or 
make pale:as, ‘““Becky’s face paled’”’ (Mark Twain’s “Tom 
Sawyer,” xxxi.); “The glow-worm ... ’gins to pale his 
uneffectual fire” (Shakspere’s ‘““Hamlet,”’ i. 5. 90). 

pale? (pal), n. In bot., same as palea. 

pa-le-a (pa/lé-d), n.; pl. palex (-€). [L., chaff.] In bot., a 
chaff-like scale or bract.—pa-le-a/ceous (-a/shius), a. In 
bot., chaff-like; chaffy; having palez. 

Pa-le-arc-tic, Pa-le-arc-tic (pa-lé-iirk/tik), a. [Gr. radards, 
ancient, + dpx7ixds, E. arctic.|_In zodgeog., belonging to the 
northern division of the Old World (Europe, Africa north 
of the tropic of Cancer, and Asia north of the Himalayas). 

pa-le-ate (pa/lé-at), a. In bot., having palez. 

pa-le-éth-nol-o-gy, pa-lz-eth-nol-o-gy (pa/lé-eth-nol/5- 
ji or pal”é-), nm. [See paleo-.] The branch of ethnology that 
treats of the earliest or most primitive races of mankind. 


Heraldic Pale. 


ing territory both west and east of the Rhine, constituted a| pale-face (pal/fas), m. A name for a white person, attributed 
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pale=faced 


to the American Indians: as, “Where a Pale-face comes, a 
Red-man cannot stay” (Cooper’s “Prairie,” xxx.).—pale/= 
faced, a. Having a pale face; pale. 

eee tay -Ol0-2y, pa-lz-ich-thy-ol-o-gy — (palé-ik- 
thi-ol/6-ji or pal”é-), m. [See paleo-.] The branch of 
ichthyology that treats of fossil fishes. 

pale-ly (pal/li), adv. Ina pale manner; with a pale look or 
appearance. — pale/ness, 7. 

paleo-, palzo-, pale-, palz-. Forms of Gr. madavés, old, 
ancient, used in combination.—pa-le-o-bot-a-ny, pa-lz- 
o-bot-a-ny (pa/lé-d-bot/a-ni or pal’é-), nm. The branch of 
paleontology that treats of fossil plants. —pa/le-o-bot/a-nist, 
pa’lz-o-bot/a-nist, .—pa/le-o-cos/mic, pa/lee-o-cos/- 
mic (-koz/mik), a. Belonging to the earliest period of the 
world characterized by human life. Cf. meocosmic.— 
pa’le-o-crys/tic, pa/lz-o-crys’tic (-kris/tik), a. [-++ Gr. 
kpbaraNXos, ice.] Consisting of or containing ice supposed 
to have remained frozen since early ages.—pa/le-o-fau/na, 
pa’lze-o-fau/na (-fa/na), n. The fossil fauna of a geological 
formation or period.—pa/le-o-flo/ra, pa!lze-o-flo/ra (-f10/- 
ra), nm. The fossil flora of a geological formation or 
period. 

pa-le-og-ra-phy, pa-le-og-ra-phy (pa-lé-og/ra-fi or pal-é-), 
n. [NL. palxographia, < Gr. radavds, ancient, + -ypadia, 
< ypadev, write.] Ancient writing, or ancient forms of 
writing, as in documents and inscriptions; also, the study 
of ancient writing, including determination of origin and 
date, deciphering, etc.—pa-le-og’ra-pher, pa-lze-og/ra- 
pher, n.—pa"le-o-graph/ic, pa’lze-o-graph/ic, pa’le-o- 
graph/i-cal, pa’la-o-graph/i-cal (-d-graf‘ik, -i-kal), a. 

pa-le-o-lith, pa-le-o-lith (pa/lé-9-lith or pal’é-), m. [Gr. 
maXaids, ancient, + Xidos, stone.] A paleolithic stone 
implement.—pa/le-o-lith’/ic, pa/lz-o-lith’ic, a. Noting 
or pertaining to the earlier part of the stone age, characterized 
by the existence of primitive stone implements. 

pa-le-ol-o-gy, pa-lz-ol-o-gy (pa-lé-ol/6-ji or pal-é-), n. [See 
paleo- and -logy.] The science of antiquities; archeology. — 
pa-le-ol’o-gist, pa-lz-ol/o-gist, 7. 

pa-le-on-tog-ra-phy, pa-lz-on-tog-ra-phy (pa/1é-on-tog’- 
ra-fi or pal’é-), n. [= F. paléontographie, < Gr. radaiés, 
ancient, + dvra, neut. pl. of &v, being, + -veadia, < ypadew, 
write.] The description of fossils; descriptive paleontology. 
—pa/le-on-to-graph/i-cal, pa/lz-on-to-graph/i-cal (-td- 
graf/i-kal), a. 

pa-le-on-tol-o-gy, pa-lez-on-tol-o-gy (pa/lé-on-tol’6-ji or 
pal’e-), n. [= F. paléontologie, < Gr. wadavés, ancient, + 
Svra, neut. pl. of dy, being, + -Aoyia, < heyew, speak. | 
The science of the forms of life existing in former geological 
periods, as represented by fossil animals and plants. —pa/le- 
on-to-log/ic, pa’la-on-to-log’ic, pa’le-on-to-log’i-cal, 
pa!lz-on-to-log’i-cal (-td-loj’ik, -ikal), a.—pa/le-on-tol’- 
o-gist, pa’lz-on-tol/o-gist, n. 

pa-le-o-phy-tol-o-gy, pa-lze-o-phy-tol-o-gy_ (pa/1é-0-fi-tol/- 
-ji or pal’é-), n. [See paleo- and phytology.| Paleobotany. 

pa-le-or-ni-thol-o-gy, pa-lz-or-ni-thol-o-gy (pa/lé-ér-ni- 
thol’9-ji or pal’é-), n. [See paleo-.] The branch of orni- 
thology that treats of fossil birds. ; 

Pa-le-o-trop-i-cal, Pa-lz-o-trop-i-cal (pa/lé-G-trop’i-kal or 
pal’é-), a. [See paleo-.| In zo6geog., belonging to the 
tropical (and sub-tropical) regions of the Old World or 
eastern hemisphere. : 

Pa-le-o-zo-ic, Pa-lz-o-Z0-ic (pa’lé-9-26/ik or pal’€é-). (Gr. 
mandatés, ancient, + wn, life.] I. a. Noting or pertaining 
to a geological era or a group of rocks whose fossils represent 
early forms of life. Cf. Mesozoic, Cenozoic. Il. n. The 
Paleozoic era or group. a oe eae we ont 

pa-le-o-zo-dl-o-gy, pa-la-0-Z0-dl-o-gy (pa/lé-9-z9-ol/6-ji_ or 
pal’/é-), n. [See paleo-.] The branch of paleontology that 
treats of fossil animals. 

Pal-es-tin-i-an (pal-es-tin’i-an). : [L. Palestina, < Gtr. 
Tladacrivn, Palestine, lit. ‘Philistine (country).’] Ta. 
Of or pertaining to Palestine, or the. Holy Land, a region in 


southwestern Syria. IL. m. A native or inhabitant of 
Palestine. 

pa-les-tra, pa-les-tra (pa-les’tra), ”.; pl. -iras or -tre 
(-tré). LL. palestra, < Gr. madatotpa, < madalewv, 


wrestle.] In Gr. antiq., a public place for training or exercise 
in wrestling or athletics. 


(variable) d as d or j, § as $ OF sh, t as t or ch, z 


/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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palisade 


paist (pa/let or pal/et), m. [Dim. of pale?.] In bot., a 

palea. 

pal-e-tot (pal/e-to, F. pal-td), n. [F.; origin uncertain.] A 
loose outer garment for men or women. 

pal-ette (pal/et), - 
n. LF. palette, gaffe 
palette, flat-@ 
bladed implement, {ys 
dim. of pale, pelle, \ 
shovel, < L. pala, 
spade, shovel: cf. 
peel’ and pallet?. | 


A thin, usually 
oval or oblong 
board or tablet 


with a thumb-hole 
at one end, used 
by painters to lay 
and mix colors on; 
also, the set of 
colors on a pal- 
ette; hence, a se- 
lection of colors, 
as those used by a particular artist; also, in armor, a 
small rounded plate formerly used to - 
protect the armpit.—pal/ette=knife, 7. 
A thin, flexible blade rounded at the end 
and set in a handle, used for mixing 
painters’ colors, etc. 

[See pale}.] 


Painters’ Palettes. 


pale-wise (pal/wiz), adv. 
In her., in the manner or direction of a7“ 
pale; al 1) F Ne 

pal-frey (pal/fri or pal/-), n.; pl. -freys Palette of right arm; 
(friz). [OF. palefret (F. paleo <a omeire 7 
LL. paraveredus, < Gr. mapa, beside, + L. veredus, light 
horse.]* An ordinary riding-horse, as distinguished from a 
war-horse (as, “The Duke . . . threw himself from his no- 
ble charger . . . while Louis dismounted from his little 
ambling palfrey”: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xxvi.); esp., a 
woman’s saddle-horse (as, “He ... shook his drowsy 
squire awake, and cried, ‘My charger and her palfrey’”: 
Tennyson’s “Marriage of Geraint,’ 126). [Archaic or 
poetic. ] 

Pa-li (pa/lé), n.  [Skt. pali, line (of canonical text).] A later 
form of Sanskrit used in the sacred writings of the Buddhists, 
and still existing as a literary language in Ceylon and Farther 
India. 

pal-imp-sest (pal/imp-sest), . [L. palimpsestus, < Gr. 
maNiuwynoros, scraped again, < méadw, back, again, + yar, 
rub.| A parchment or the like from which one writing has 
been erased to make room for another; a manuscript with 
one text written over another; also, a monumental brass 
turned and engraved anew on the reverse side.—pal-imp- 
ses/tic, a. 

pal-in-drome (pal/in-drém), n. [Gr. radivdpopos, running 
back, < wadw, back, + dpapyeiy, run.] A word, verse, or 
sentence whose letters are the same read backward as 
forward, as, “Madam, I’m Adam.”—pal-in-drom/ic 
(-drom/ik), a. 

pal-ing (pa/ling), n. The act of one who pales, or fences 
with pales; also, pales collectively; a fence of pales (Gs, A 
had seen...a gap in the paling—one stake broken 
down”: C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xxxviii.); a pale, as in a 
fence (as, “The palings round the little gardens were broken 
and ruinous”: Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xv.). 

pal-in-gen-e-sis (pal-in-jen/e-sis), 1. [Gr. wéduw, back, 
again, + yéveows, genesis.] Birth again or anew; rebirth; 
regeneration; reincarnation; in biol., that development of 
an individual which reproduces the ancestral features with- 
out change (opposed to cenogenesis). 

pal-i-node (pal/i-nod), n. [LL. palinodia, < Gr. rahw@éia, 
< mad, back, + delde, sing] A poem in which the 
poet retracts something said in a former poem; in general, 
a recantation. 

pal-i-sade (pal-i-sad’), n. [F. palissade, < palisser, fur- 
nish with a paling, < palis, paling, < L. palus, E. pale}.] 
A fence of pales or stakes set firmly in the ground, as for 
inclosure or defense; also, a long, strong stake pointed at the 
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palisade 


top, for fixing firmly in the ground with others like it, ina 
close row, either vertical or inclined, for a defense, as in 
fortification; also, fig., something resembling a fence of 
stakes; pl., a line of lofty cliffs (as, the Palisades of the 
Hudson River).—pal-i-sade’, v. t.; -saded, -sading. To 
furnish or fortify with a palisade: as, “Our carpenters . . . 
palisaded our camp quite round with long stakes’ (Defoe’s 
“Captain Singleton,” vii.). ; 

pal-i-sa-do (pal-i-sa’do), .; pl. -does (-déz). [Sp. palizada. ] 
Same as palisade, n.: as, “To guard against the sudden 
assaults of the Moors... palisadoes [were] erected in 
front of the camp” (Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” lvii.). 
[Obs. or archaic.]—pal-i-sa/do, v. t. Same as palisade, v.: 
as, “a little house . . . palisadoed round with large canes” 
(Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 18). [Obs. or archaic. ] 

pal-ish (pa/lish), a. Somewhat pale. ; 

pal-ki (pal/ké), n. [Hind.] In India, a palanquin. P 

pall! (pal), n. [AS. pzll, < L. pallium, cloak, covering, 

‘pall: cf. palla.] A cloak or robe (archaic); specif., a robe 
put on a sovereign at his coronation; also, fine or rich cloth, 
as for robes (archaic); also, a covering of rich cloth (archaic) ; 
a canopy (archaic); esp., a cloth, often of velvet, for spread- 
ing over a coffin, bier, or tomb; fig., something that covers, 
shrouds, or overspreads, esp. with darkness or gloom (as, 
“Like snow did they [locusts] descend, a living carpet, or 
rather pall, upon fields, crops, gardens,” J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” xv.; “The sun had set behind the black pall of 
the forest,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 3); eccles., a pallium 
(vestment); also, a cloth spread upon the altar, esp. a 
corporal (archaic); a frontal (archaic); a linen cloth, or 
now usually a square piece of cardboard covered with linen, 
used to cover the chalice; in her., a bearing representing the 
front of an episcopal pall or pallium (vest- 7 === 
ment), and consisting of a Y-shaped form}, 4° c's 
charged with crosses.—pall!, v. t. To cover ES : 
with or as with a pall: as, ‘“The Holy Grail, 
All pall’d in crimson samite”’ (Tennyson’s 
“Holy Grail,” 844). 

pall? (pal), ». [Appar. a shortened form of 
appal.| 1. intr. To become pale}; become 
faintf; become vapid or flat, as liquors 


Heraldic Pall. 
(obs. or archaic); fig., to become insipid, distasteful, or 


wearisome (as, “‘Beauty is a thing which palls with pos- 
session”: Steele, in “Tatler,” 2); have a wearying effect 
(with on or wpon: as, “Lancelot had found Byron and 
Shelley pall on his taste,” Kingsley’s “Yeast,” i.); also, to 
become satiated or cloyed with something (as, “If thy 
stomach palls with it—discontinue it from time to time”: 
Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy,” viii. 34). IL. tr. To make 
palet; make faint or weak{; daunt}; make vapid, insipid, 
or distasteful (obs. or archaic); also, to satiate or cloy. 
pal-la (pal/a), ».; pl. palle (-€). [L.: cf. palliwm and pall1.] 
In Rom. antig., a full outer robe or wrap 
worn out of doors by women; eccles., an 
altar-cloth; a corporal; also, a pall for the 
chalice. 

Pal-la-di-an! (pa-la/di-an), a. [L. Palladius, 
< Pallas (Pallad-), Pallas.] Of or pertain- 
ing to Pallas Athene, the goddess of wisdom; % 
hence, pertaining to wisdom, knowledge, or 
study. 

Pal-la-di-an? (pa-la/di-an), a. Pertaining to, 
introduced by, or in the style of Andrea Pal- 
ladio (1518-80), an Italian architect: as, 
Palladian architecture (a variety of neoclassic 
architecture in which the ancient Roman | 
orders are employed rather as a decorative , 
feature than as a constructive element, and 
applied without regard to classic precedent: 
see cut in next column); “a Palladian pal- 
ace” (Disraeli’s “Coningsby,” i. 3). 

pal-la-dic (pa-la/dik or -lad’ik), a. [See 
palladium?.| Of or containing palladium. 


P = ake Roman Matron 
See palladious.—pal-la/di-ous, a. Containing wearing the Palla. 


palladium (in larger proportion than a cor- found at Hew: 


responding palladic compound). laneum. 
Pal-la-di-um? (pa-la/di-um), n.; pl. -dia (-di-d). [L., < 
Gr. Hadnddiov, < Ia\dds (Maddas-), Pallas.] A statue of 
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palliative 
Pallas Athene, esp., in classical legend, one in the citadel of 
Troyon which the safety ez 204 Pr 


of the city was supposed 
to depend (see cut be- == 
low); hence [usually |= 
l. c.], anything believed | 
to afford effectual de- *° 


fense, protection, or | 
safety (as, “Trial by € 
jury ...is looked | 


upon by all as the Pal- | 
ladium of our liberties”: 
Disraeli’s “Coningsby,” >. 
iv. 13 : 

pal-la-di-um?2 (pa-la/- 
di-um), n. [NL.; & 
named (1803) from the ~, 
asteroid Pallas, then | 
recently discovered. ] | 
Chem. sym., Pd; at. re! 
wt., 106.7; sp. gr., 11.4. B=. 
A rare metallic element 
of the platinum group, 
silver-white, ductile and 
malleable, and harder :S 
than platinum and fus- SS 3 
ing more readily. Palladian Architecture. — Teatro Olimpico, 

Pal-las (pal/as),n. [L., Vices 

< Gr. Ila\hds.] An epithet or name of Athene (often 
Pallas Athene); in astron., one 
of the asteroids. 

pall=bear-er (pal/bar’ér), n. cy 
[See pall1.] One of those who 
attend the coffin at a funeral: 
so called from the old custom 
of holding up the corners or 
edges of the pall carried over 
the coffin. 

pal-let! (pal’et),n. [ME. 
pailet, dim. < OF. F. paille, 
straw, < L. palea, chaff.] A 
bed or mattress of straw; a 
small or poor bed (as, “a 
pallet of mats’’: Irving’s “Cap- 
tain Bonneville,” xxxiii.). 

pal-let? (pal/et), n. [F. pa- 
lette: see palette.} An imple- 
ment consisting of a flat blade 

or plate with a handle, used Ulysses carrying off the Palladium 
by potters, etc.; also, = paint- of Troy. — From a Greek vase. 
er’s palette; also, a lip or projection on a pawl, that 
engages with the teeth of a ratchet-wheel. 

Los saa (pal’et), gas eee of pale!.] In her., 
a bearing resem the pale 

half ite breadth es Nae ea 
pal-li-al (pal‘i-al), a. In zodl., pertaining to a 
pallium, esp. of a mollusk. 

pal-liard (pal/ydrd), n. [OF. paillart (F. 
paillard), orig. one who lies on straw, < paille, , Slices ee 
straw: see pallet!.] A beggar or vagabond; pivot on which 
also, a lewd fellow; a lecher. [Obs. or archaic. ] P2¥! oscillates- 

pal-li-asse (pal/i-as), m. Same as paillasse. 

pal-li-ate (pal/i-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [L. pailiatus, pp. of 
palliare, cover with a cloak, < palliwm, cloak: see pallium 
and pall'.] To cloak}; also, to disguise or conceal (obs. or 
archaic); also, to cause (an offense, etc.) to appear less grave 
or heinous (as, “He was far from palliating the crime”: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 6); extenuate; excuse; 
also, to mitigate or alleviate (as, to palliate a disease; “His 
well-known financial ability made men turn to him in the 
hour of distress, as of all statesmen the most fitted to palli- 
ate it,” Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” iii.). 
—pal-li-a’tion (-a/shgn), n. [ML. palliatio(n-).] The 
act of palliating; extenuation; mitigation; also, something 
that palliates; an extenuation or excuse; a mitigation.— 
pal’li-a-tive (-d-tiv). I. a. Serving to palliate; extenu- 
ating; mitigating. IE. n. Something that serves to pal- 
liate, extenuate, or mitigate.—pal/li-a-tor (-4-tor), n. 


SS i 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mive, ndr; 


a = Amat omelee li ull; oi, oil: 
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pallid 


pal-lid (pal/id), a. [L. pallidus, < pallere, be pale: cf. 
pale? and pallor.| Pale; esp., unnaturally pale ta com- 
plexion or hue, or wan (as, “Strange hardships . . . poor, 
emaciated, pallid wanderer!” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” 

: xxix.); deficient in color.—pal/lid-ly, adv.—pal/lid-ness, n. 

pal-li-um (pal/i-um), n.; pl. palliwms or pallia (-4).  [L., 
cloak, covering: see pall.] In Rom. antig., a voluminous 
rectangular mantle worn by men, and esp. by philosophers; 
eccles., a woolen vestment worn by the Pope and conferred 
by him on archbishops, consisting, in its present form, of a 
narrow ring-like band, which rests upon the shoulders, with 
two dependent bands or lappets, one in front and one behind; 
also, an altar-cloth; a pall; in zoél., an outgrowth of the 
dorsal body-wall of many mollusks, forming folds or processes 
which represent the foot and other parts; a similar structure 
in brachiopods. 

pall=mall (pel/mel’), n. [Obs. F. pallemaille, < It. palla- 
maglio, the game, < palla, ball (from Teut.; akin to E. 
ball!), + maglio, mallet, < L. malleus, E. mall.] A game 
formerly played in which a ball of boxwood was struck with 
a mallet, the object being to drive it through a raised iron 
ring at the end of an alley; an alley in which this game was 
played (whence the name of the London street Pall Mall). 
pal-lo-graph (pal’6-graf), n. [Gr. wade, sway, shake, ++ 
ypade, mark, write.| An instrument designed to record 
the vibrations of a ship or other structure exposed to the 
action of forces. 

pal-lo-pho-to-phone (pal-d-fd/td-fon), mn. [Gr. médra, 
sway, shake, + das (¢wr-), light, + ¢wv7, sound.] A device 
for making a photographic record of sound and for reprodu- 
cing it, the process consisting essentially of photographing on 
a moving film the oscillations of a beam of light reflected from 
a minute mirror which is attached to a diaphragm vibrated 
by the sound-waves, and of subsequently reproducing the 
sound by moving the film past an electrical device sensitive 
to light and connected with telephonic and amplifying 
apparatus: used esp. to supplement moving pictures with the 
element of synchronized sound, as of speech, in which case 
the sound record is made along the edge of the moving- 
picture film. 

pal-lor (pal/or), n. [L., < pallere, be pale: cf. pallid. ] 
Pale color or appearance, as of the face or body; paleness, 
esp. unnatural paleness, as from fear, ill health, or death; 
wanness: as, “Though no faintest colour had come to the 
face, its pallor had lost something of its deathly waxen 
appearance” (W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,’’ xvii.). 
palm! (piim), ». [OF. palme (F. pawme), < L. palma, 
palm, hand, also palm-tree (see palm”); akin to Gr. rahaun, 
AS. folm, palm, hand, Skt. pani, hand.| That part of the 
inner surface of the hand which extends from the wrist to 
the bases of the fingers; the corresponding part of the fore 
foot of an animal; also, the part of a glove covering the 
palm; also, an instrument worn over the palm of the hand 
by sailmakers to serve 
instead of a thimble; also, 
a flat, widened part at 
the end of an arm-like 
projection; the blade of 
an oar; the flat, expanded 
part of the horn or antler 
of some deer; the inner 
surface of the fluke of an 
anchor; also, a linear 
measure based on either 
the breadth of the hand 


4 Seecrenvey Palm. aT e pola Jeothes 
* ci , thumb-hole; c, metal shie astened to 
(3 $o.4 inches) or its palm-leather; d, small countersinks, into 


length from wrist to fin- some one of which the butt of the needle 


enters in sewing to prevent the needle 
from slipping. 


ger-tips (7 to 9 inches). 
—palm!, v.t. To touch : 
or stroke with the palm or hand; handle; shake hands with; 
also, to conceal in the palm, as in cheating at cards or dice 
or in juggling; hence, to impose (something) fraudulently 
(on or upon: as, “She dared not palm a presumptuous 
fiction on herself,’”’ Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” ia pass (off) 
fraudulently or deceptively (as, to palm off spurious things 
as genuine; to palm off a borrowed witticism as one’s own). 
palm? (pim), 7. [AS. palm, < L. palma, palm-tree, orig. 
palm of the hand (see palm); from the resemblance of the 


ee ee 
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palme=cat 


leaf to the outspread hand.] Any of the tropical or sub- 
tropical plants constituting the large and important family 
Phenicacez, remarkable for their varied usefulness, the 
majority of which are trees with a tall, usually unbranched 
stem surmounted by a crown of large pinnate or palmately 
cleft (fan-shaped) leaves (as, “tall palms balancing their 
feathery foliage on slender stems”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green 
Mansions,” xiv.); also, a leaf or branch of a palm-tree, esp. 
as formerly borne for an emblem of victory or triumph or as 
used on festal occasions (as, “A great multitude . . . stood 
before the throne . . . clothed with white robes, and palms 
in their hands”: Rey. vii. 9); a representation of such a leaf 
or branch, as on a decoration of honor, or as an addition of 
honor to a military decoration (as, “There are . . . many 
true stories of splendid acts . . . The V. C.’s and the palms 
do but indicate samples”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and 
Britain at War,” i.); fig., the victor’s reward of honor, or 
the honor of being victorious or of surpassing others (as, 
“Another race hath been, and other palms are won,”’ Words- 
worth’s “Intimations of Immortality,” xi.; ‘We carried off 
the palm from all the rival shows at country fairs,” Irving’s, 
“Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 10); also, any of various other trees 
or shrubs which resemble the palm, or which afford a sub- 
stitute for it as in church use on Palm Sunday; a branch or 
twig of such a plant.—Palm Sunday, the Sunday next 
before Easter: so called from the custom in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and in some Anglican churches, of solemnly 
blessing and distributing palm or other branches and carry- 
ing them in procession, in commemoration of Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when he was met by a 
multitude of people bearing palm-branches (see John, xii. 13). 

pal-ma-ceous (pal-ma/shius), a. Belonging to the palm 
family of plants; phoenicaceous. 

pal-ma Chris-ti (pal/m4 kris/ti). [ML., ‘hand of Christ’: 
with allusion to the shape of the leaf.] The castor-oil plant, 
Ricinus communis. 

pal-mar (pal/mir), a. [L. palmaris.] Pertaining to the 
palm of the hand, or to the corresponding part of the fore 
foot of an animal. 

pal-ma-ry (pal/ma-ri), a. [L. palmarius.| Deserving the 
palm; preéminent; chief: as, “Such are the locusts, — whose 
existence the ancient heretics brought forward as their 
palmary proof that there was an evil creator” (J. H. New- 
man’s ‘“‘Callista,” xv.). 
pal-mate (pal/mat), a. [L. 
palmatus.| Shaped like an 
open palm, or like a hand 
with the fingers extended, 
as a leaf or an antler; of a 
bird’s foot, webbed; of a 
bird, web-footed. Also pal’= & 
mat-ed (-mi-ted). — pal/- 
mate-ly, adv.— pal-ma/tion 
(-ma/shon), n. Palmate state 
or formation; also, a palmate 
structure; each of the divi- 
sions of a palmate structure. 

palm=branch (pim/branch), 


Palmate Antlers of a Moose. 
n. A leaf of a palm with its stalk, used as an emblem of 
victory, a decoration, etc. 

palmscat, palmsciv-et (pim/kat, -siv’et), nm. Any of 


various viver- = 
rine animals Fess 
(genera Para- 
doxurus, Arc- 
togale, etc.) of 
southeastern 
Asia, the East 
Indies, vetc., 
chiefly ar- 
boreal 
habit, about 
the size of 
the domestic 
cat, and hav- 
ing a spotted 
or striped fur 
and a long curled or revolute tail; a paradoxure. 


22, ee 


Palm-cat (Paradoxurus typus). 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


palmer 


palm-er! (pi/mér), ». One who palms something, or con- 
ceals it in the palm of the hand, as in cheating at cards or 
in juggling. 

ealmter? “(pii'mér), n. [OF. palmier, pawmier, < ML. 
palmarius, < L. palma, E. palm?.] Formerly, a pilgrim 
who had returned from the Holy Land, in token of which he 
bore a palm-branch; also, an itinerant monk who went from 
shrine to shrine, under a perpetual vow of poverty; in 
general, a pilgrim; also, a palmer-worm; also, a kind of hairy 
artificial fly used in angling; a hackle.—palm/er=worm, n. 
Any of various caterpillars destructive to vegetation; esp., 
the larva of 
an American 
moth, Ypsolo- 
phus ligulellus, 
which is de- 
structive to 
fruit-trees. 

pal-mette (pal- 
met’), n. [F., 

- dim. of palme, 
< L. palma, 
E. palm?.| In 
archzol., an 
ornament, 
sculptured or 
painted, more 
or less resem- 
pee a palm- Palmer worm SERIES LY arial se ONS above, 

pal-met-to (pal-met/s), n.; pl. palmettos or palmettoes (-6z). 
[Sp. palmito, dim. of palma, < L. palma, E. palm?.] Any 
of various species of palm with fan-shaped leaves; esp., the 
tree Inodes palmetto, abounding on the southeast coast of 
the U. S. (the ‘cabbage-palmetto’: represented on the seal 
of South Carolina, the ‘Palmetto State’). 

pal-mi-ped, pal-mi-pede (pal/mi-ped, -péd). [L. palmipes 
(palmiped-), < palma, E. palm}, + pes (ped-), foot.] I. a. 
Having palmate feet, as a bird; web-footed. II n. A 
web-footed bird. 

palm-ist (pa/mist or pal/mist), ». One who practises 
palmistry. Also palm/ist-er. 

palm-is-try (pa/mis-tri or pal/mis-tri), n. [ME. pawmestry, 
palmestrie, < paume, palme, E. palm}.] The art or 
practice of telling fortunes and interpreting character by the 
lines and configurations of the palm of the hand. 

pecan’ (pal/mi-tat), n. In chem., a salt of palmitic 
acid. 

pal-mit-ic (pal-mit/ik), a. [F. palmitique, < L. palma, E. 
palm?.| In chem., pertaining to or derived from palm-oil: 
as, palmitic acid (a white crystalline acid occurring as a 
glyceride in palm-oil and in most solid fats). 

pal-mi-tin (pal/mi-tin), n. [F. palmitine, < L. palma, E. 
palm?.| In chem., a colorless crystalline compound, a 
goede of palmitic acid, occurring in palm-oil and solid 
ats. 

palm=leaf (pim/léf), n.; pl. -leaves (-lévz). A leaf of a 
palm-tree: used for making hats, baskets, fans, etc. 

palm=oil (pim/oil), n. Oil obtained from various species 
of palm; specif., a yellow, butter-like 
oil from the fruit of Hlxis gwineensis, 
of western Africa, used by the natives 
as food, and employed also for mak- 
ing soap and candles, for lubricating 
machinery, etc. Ws 

palm=sug-ar (pim/shug/ar), n. Sugar if 
obtained from the sap of certain palm- — 
trees; jaggery. 

palm=wax (pim/waks), n. A waxy 
substance secreted by certain palm- 
trees. See wax-palm. 

palm=wine (pim/win), n. Wine made 
from the sap of certain palm-trees; 
toddy. Cf. arrack. 

palm-y (pi/mi), a.; compar. palmier, 
superl. palmiest. Abounding in or 
shaded with palms (as, palmy islands; -—== 
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Tennyson’s “Aylmer’s Field,” 679); pertaining to or de- 
rived from palms; palm-like; also, worthy of the palm, 
glorious, prosperous, or flourishing (as, ‘in the most high 
and palmy state of Rome,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 1. 113; 
his palmy days are over). ; 

pal-my-ra (pal-mi/rd), n. [Pg. palmeira, < L. palma, E. 
palm?.| An East Indian palm, Borassus flabelliformis, 
with large fan-shaped leaves, notable for its great variety of 
uses: the fruit and young roots being used for food, the sap 
as a source of palm-sugar and palm-wine, the wood for timber, 
and the leaves for thatching, baskets, hats, paper, etc. Also 
pal-my/ra=palm’, Tela 

pa-lo-lo (pa-ld/l5), m. [Native name in Pacific islands. ] A 
marine worm, Palolo viridis, found in vast numbers in the 
Polynesian waters, and much used for food by the natives. 

pa-lo=ver-de (pi/l6-var/da), n. [Sp., < palo, stick, wood 
(< L. palus, E. pale1), + verde (< L. viridis), green.] Any 
of several czsalpiniaceous trees of the arid regions of the 
southwestern U. S. and northern Mexico, as Cercidium 
torreyanum or C. floridum, characterized by a light-green 
bark, and by small pinnate leaves that fall off early. 

palp (palp), n. Same as palpus. 

pal-pa-ble (pal/pa-bl), a. [LL. palpabilis, < L. palpare: 
see palpate?.| That can be touched or felt, perceptible 
by the sense of touch, or tangible (as, “I felt as if my soul 
were grappling with a palpable enemy”: Mrs. Shelley’s 
“Frankenstein,” iii.); of darkness, etc., thick or dense enough 
to be felt (from the use in Ex. x. 21); also, perceptible by 
some other sense, as the sight (as, ‘the clear and palpable 
impression of an Indian moccasin”: Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail,” xiii.); readily or plainly seen, heard, etc.; fig., 
readily perceived by the mind, obvious, or patent (as, a 
palpable lie; palpable ignorance; ‘The advantages Mr. 
Falkland possessed ... are palpable,” Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” iii.); in med., perceptible by palpation.—pal- 
pa-bil/i-ty (-bil’/i-ti), pal/pa-ble-ness, n.— pal’pa-bly, adv. 

pal-pal (pal’pal), a. In zodl., pertaining to or of the nature 
of a palpus. 

pal-pate! (pal’pat), a. In zoél., having a palpus or palpi. 

pal-pate? (pal/pat), v. t.; -pated, -pating. [L. palpatus, pp. 
of palpare, touch, feel, stroke.] To examine by the sense 
of touch; in med., to perform palpation upon.—pal-pa/- 
tion (-pa/shon), n. The act of touching; in med., exami- 
nation by touch or feeling, as with the hand.—pal-pa/tor, n. 


pal-pe-bra (pal/pé-bra), n.; pl. -bre (-bré). [L.] In anat., 
an eyelid.—pal’pe-bral (-bral), a. 

pal-pi (pal’pi), nm. Plural of palpus. 

pal-pi-tant (pal’/pi-tant), a. Palpitating. 

pal-pi-tate (pal/pi-tat), v. 7.; -tated, -tating. [L. palpitatus, 


pp. of palpitare, freq. of palpare: see palpate?.] To pulsate 
with unnatural rapidity, as the heart, from exertion, emotion, 
disease, etc.; also, to quiver or tremble, as the body, a person, 
or anything else (as, ‘fountains palpitating in the heat”: 
Longfellow’s ‘Falcon of Ser Federigo,” 87).—pal/pi-tat- 
ing-ly, adv.—pal-pi-ta/tion (-ta/shon), n. [L. palpita- 
tio(n-).] The act of palpitating; rapid or violent pulsation 
of the heart, specif. from disease; a quivering or trembling 
(as, “I was seized with such a palpitation and trembling 
oe D could not stand’: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
et. 4). . 
pal-pus (pal/pus), 7.; pl. palpi (-pi). [NL., < L. palpare: 
see palpate?.] In zoél., an appendage attached to an oral 
part, and serving as an organ of sense, in insects, crustaceans, 
etc. 
pals-grave (palz/grav or palz/-), n. [MD. paltsgrave (D. | 
paltsgraaf) = G. pfalzgraf, ‘palace count.’| A German 
count palatine. See under cownt!.—pals/gra-vine (-gra- 
vén), n. [D. paltsgravin = G. pfalzgrafin.] The wife or 
widow of a palsgrave. 
pal-sied (pal/zid), p. a. Affected with or as with palsy; 
paralyzed; impotent; shaking; trembling: as, “‘palsied eld” 
(Shakspere’s ‘Measure for Measure,” iii. 1. 36). 
pal-stave, pal-staff (pal/stav, -staf), n.; pl. -staves. [Dan. 
paalstav, < Icel. palstafr, ‘pole-staff.”] In archeol., a form 
of celt which resembles a chisel, having a tongue which fits 
into a handle instead of a socket to receive the handle. 
pal-sy (pal/zi), n.; pl. -sies (-ziz). [OF. paralisie (F. paraly- 
sie), < L. paralysis: see paralysis.) Paralysis; esp., a 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
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palsy 


progressive form of paralysis occurring late in life, character- 
ized esp. by tremors of the limbs, muscular weakness and 
rigidity, and a peculiar gait and attitude (often called 
‘shaking palsy’); fig., any condition in which the energies, 
sensibilities, powers of resolution, etc., are weakened seri- 
ously or overcome; any palsying or paralyzing influence. 
—pal’sy, v.; -sied, -sying. 1. tr. To affect with or as with 
palsy; paralyze (esp. fig.); render powerless to act, think, 
resolve, etc.: as, “Disappointment palsied her heart” (Jane 
Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” lvi.); “I felt . . . palsied in 
mind, and compelled to sit in speechless expectation of the 
misery to which I was destined” (Godwin’s “Caleb Wil- 
liams,” xviii.). II. intr. To suffer from palsy; become 
palsied: as, “pining and palsying faculties” (C. Bronté’s 
“Shirley,” x.). 
pal-ter (pal/tér), ». i. [Origin obscure.] To babble} or 
chatter}; also, to talk or act insincerely, or trifle deceitfully 
in speech or dealings (as, “‘And be these juggling fiends no 
more believed, That palter with us in a double sense,” 
Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” v. 8. 20; “He soon found himself 
watched, paltered with, suspected by the administration at 
Brussels,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 8); equivocate; 
shuffle; deal crookedly; also, to use shifts in bargaining, or 
haggle (as, ‘“Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power’: Tennyson’s 
“Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” vii.); also, 
to trifle, dilly-dally, or act carelessly (as, “Even in that 
haughty suburb there was none who dared palter with an 
invitation from Mrs. Prockter”’: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Helen 
with the High Hand,” v.).—pal/ter-er, n. 
pal-try (p4l/tri), @.; compar. paltrier, superl. paltriest. 
(Cf. prov. Eng. palt and paltry, refuse, rubbish, LG. palirig, 
ragged, G. dial. palter, rag, palterig, paltry.] Rubbishy, 
trashy, or worthless (as, paltry rags; paltry finery); hence, 
wretched, sorry, or poor (as, “Besides the miserable en- 
trance, the house itself seemed paltry and half ruinous”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxxvi.); mean or contemptible 
(as, a paltry trick; “a paltry coward,” Marryat’s “King’s 
Own,” xxxiv.); petty, insignificant, or of no consequence 
(as, “What is this paltry little Dog-cage of an Earth?” 
Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” ii. 8; “What insults . . . had 
he received from this paltry girl!’’ Godwin’s “Caleb Wil- 
liams,” x.); trifling (as, a paltry sum; “He... considered 
the prize too paltry for the lives it must cost,” Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iii. 8).—pal’tri-ly, adv.—pal'tri- 
ness, 7. 
pal-u-dal (pal/i-dal or pa-li/-), a. [L. palus (palud-), 
marsh.] Of or pertaining to marshes; produced by marshes, 
as miasma or disease. 
pa-lu-da-ment (pa-li/da-ment), n. [L. paludamentum: 
cf. pallium.] In Rom. antig., a kind of cloak or mantle 
worn by a general in war, but 
later reserved exclusively for the 
emperor as head of the army. 
pa-lu-dic (pa-li/dik), a. Sameas 
paludal. 
pa-lu-di-cole (pa-li/di-ksl), a. 
[F. paludicole, < L. palus 
(palud-), marsh, + colere, in- 
habit.] Inhabiting or frequent- 
ing marshes: as, paludicole birds. 
Also pal-u-dic-o-line, pal-u-dic- 
o-lous (pal-i-dik’9-lin, -lus). 
pal-u-dine (pal/ii-din), a. LL. 
palus (palud-), marsh.] Of or 
pertaining to marshes; inhabit- 


pa-lus-tral (pa-lustral), a. [L. paluster (palustr-), < palus, 
found in or inhabit- 
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pal-y! (pa/li), a. [F. palé, < pal, E. pale!.] In her., divide 
palewise, or vertically, into four or more TT p 
equal parts of alternating tinctures. | 
pal-y? (pa/li), a. Palish; pale: as, “paly 
locks of gold” (Whittier’s ‘“Reformer’’). 
[Chiefly poetic. ] 

pam (pam), ». [Fer F. pamphile, orig. 
(Greek) proper name, Pamphilus.] In card- 
playing, the knave of clubs, esp. in a form 


Paly. 
of loo in which it is the best trump; also, the game. ~ 


Pa-mir (pi-mér’) sheep. See 7'ian-shan sheep. 
pam-pa (pam/pi), n.; pl. -pas (-piz). [Sp.; from Peru- 
vian.] One of the vast treeless plains lying south of the 
forest-covered belt of the Amazon basin, esp. in Argentina: 
commonly in pl.: as, “The pampas are, in most places, level 
as a billiard-table’” (W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long 
Ago,” i.).—pam/pas=grass, ». An ornamental grass, 
Cortaderia argentea (or Gynervum argenteum), native in 
South America but widely s 
cultivated, having large, 
thick, feathery panicles of 
a silvery white, borne on 
stems which sometimes reach 
a height of 12 feet.—pam- 
pe-an (pam-pé/an or pam/- 
pé-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the pampas. 
pam-per (pam’pér), v. é. 
[ME. pampren: cf. G. pam- 
pen, cram.| To cram with 
food}, or feed to repletion; 
also, to indulge with rich 
food, luxurious comforts, 
etc. (as, to pamper a house- 
hold; a pampered menial); 
bring up (a child) with ex- 
cessive indulgence; in gen- 4 
eral, to indulge (a person, # 
etc.) to the full or to excess 
by gratifying tastes or de- 
sires; minister indulgently 
to (appetites, feelings, etc.: 
as, ‘“He was pampering the 
poor girl’s lust for singu- 
larity and self-glorification,” 
Kingsley’s ‘‘Yeast,” x.; to Pampas-grass. 
pamper pride or vanity).—pam/per-er, n. 
pam-pe-ro (pam-pa/ré), n.; pl. -ros (-réz). [Sp.] A cold 
wind which blows from the Andes over the pampas of South 
America: as, “the sudden south-west wind called pampero, 
almost knocking the breath out of your body, then passing 
as suddenly away” (W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” vii.). 
pam-phlet (pam/flet), n. [ME. pamflet, pamfilet; of dis- 
puted origin.] A book of relatively few sheets, fastened 
together but not bound, and with or without a paper cover: 
usually dealing with some one subject, as of temporary 
interest, and often controversial in character: as, “The 
extraordinary multiplication of pamphlets published at a 
very low price, and industriously dispersed in the streets, 
was especially noticed” (Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th 
Century,” i.).—pam/phlet-a-ry (-a-ri), a. Of the nature 
of a pamphlet; of or pertaining to pamphlets.—pam- 
phlet-eer’ (-ér’), n. A writer of pamphlets or a pamphlet: 
as, “these idle, lying words of a Whig pamphleteer de- 
claiming against indulgency to Jacobites” (Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” x.).—pam-phlet-eer’, v. 1. To 
write and issue pamphlets: chiefly in pamphleteering, ppr. 
and n. 
pan! (pan), n. [AS. panne = D. pan = G. pfanne, pan.] 
A vessel, commonly of metal, usually broad and shallow and 
often open, used for domestic purposes (as, kitchen pots and 
pans; a frying-pan; a saucepan; a warming-pan); any of 
various open or closed vessels used in industrial or mechanical 
processes; specif., a vessel in which gold is separated from 
gravel, etc., by agitation with water; also, any dish-like 
receptacle or part (as, the pans, or scales, of a balance); in 
general, anything suggesting a pan or hollow vessel; the 
brainpan or skull (obs. or Sc.); in old guns, the depressed 
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pan 


part of the lock, which holds the priming (as, a flash in the 
pan; see under flash, n.); a depression in the ground, as a 
natural one containing water or mud, or an artificial one for 
evaporating salt water to make salt; also, a hard substratum 
underlying the soil; hard-pan.—pan}, ».; panned, panning. 
I. tr. To cook (oysters, etc.) in a pan; also, to wash (aurif- 
erous gravel, sand, etc.) in a pan to separate the gold; sep- 
arate by such washing; also, to yield or afford (with out: 
collog.); also, to get or obtain (colloq.); also, to criticize or 
reprimand severely (slang). IL. intr. To wash gravel, etc., 
in a pan in seeking for gold; yield gold, as gravel washed in a 
pan; hence, to yield results, or turn out with reference to 
results (with owt: as, the scheme did not pan out very well; 
how has your trip panned out?). 

Pan? (pan), n. [L., < Gr. Ié4y: cf. panic?.] In Gr. myth., 
the god of forests, pastures, flocks, and shepherds, represented 
with the head, chest, and arms of a man, and the legs and 
sometimes the horns and ears of a goat.—Pan’s pipes, a 
primitive wind-instrument consisting of a series of reeds or 
pipes of graduated length , f] i 

: il 


closed at the lower ends, J} [ih 
ah we 
LA 


the tones being produced 
by blowing with the 
breath across the upper 
ends. 

pan’ (pin), 
pan.| The betel-leaf, or 


the masticatory made 
withit. See betel. 
pan-. [Gr. wav-, also 


mavro-, wavt-, repr. was 
(ravr-), neut. wav, all.] 
A combining-form or prefix meaning ‘all,’ first occurring 
in words from the Greek, but now used freely as a general 
formative in English and other languages, esp. in terms 
implying the union, association, or consideration to- 
gether, as forming a whole, of all the branches of a race, 
people, church, or other body, as in Pan-Anglo-Saxon, Pan- 
Celtic, Pan-Christian, Pan-Presbyterian, and other like 
words of obvious meaning, formed at will, and tending with 
longer use to lose the hyphen and the second capital, unless 
these are retained in order to set off clearly the component 
elements. 

pan-a-ce-a (pan-a-sé/d), n. [L., < Gr. ravdkeva, < rav-, 
all (see pan-), + axeiofar, heal, cure.] A remedy for all 
diseases or ills; a cure-all: as, “For my panacea... let 
me have a draught of undiluted morning air” (Thoreau’s 
‘Walden,’ v.). Often fig.—pan-a-ce/an, a. 

pa-nache (pa-nash’), n. [F., < It. pennacchio, < penna, < 
L. penna, feather.] An ornamental plume or tuft of feathers, 
esp. one worn on a helmet or on a cap or the head: as, 
“With him, came a gallant train . . . decorated with rich 
surcoats and panaches of feathers” (Irving’s “‘Conquest of 
Granada,” xxxvi.). 

pa-na-da (pa-na/dd), mn. [Sp. and Pr. panada (F. panade), 
< L. panis, bread.] A dish made of bread boiled to a pulp 
in water or milk, and variously seasoned or flavored. Also 
pa-nade’ (-nad’). 

Pan-a-ma (pan-a-mii’) hat. A fine plaited hat made of the 
young leaves of a palm-like plant, Carludovica palmata, of 
Central and South America. 


Pan-a-man (pan-a-min’). I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Panama. II. mn. A native or inhabitant of Panama.— 


Pan-a-ma/ni-an (-ma/ni-an), a. and n. 

Pan=A-mer-i-can (pan-a-mer’i-kan), a. [See pan-.] Of, 
pertaining to, or embracing all the states of North and South 
America, or all Americans.—Pan=A-mer’i-can-ism, 7. 
The idea or principle of a political alliance or union of all 
the states of North and South America; advocacy of this 
principle. 

Pan=An-gli-can (pan-ang/gli-kan), a. [See pan-.] Of, per- 
taining to, or embracing all the churches or Christians of the 
Anglican communion. 

pan-a-tel-a (pan-a-tel/4), n. See panetela. 

Pan-ath-e-nz-a (pan-ath-e-né/4), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. Hap- 
afjvata, < mav-, all (see pan-), + ’AOhvaca, games in 
honor of Athene.] The chief national festival of ancient 
Athens, held annually in honor of Athene, the patroness of the 
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pan-da-nus (pan- 


pandect 


city, the celebration in the third year of each Olympiad being 
known, from its special solemnity and magnificence, as the 
greater Panathenza, in contradistinction to the lesser Pan- 
athenza of other years. -Pan-ath-e-nz/an, Pan-ath-e-na/ic 
(-né/an, -na/ik), a. 

Pan=Bri-tan-nic (pan-bri-tan/ik), a. [See pan-.] Of, per- 
taining to, or embracing all the British dominions. ; 
pan-cake (pan’kak), n. A thin, flat cake of batter cooked in 
a pan or on a griddle; a griddle-cake; a flapjack; in aéro- 
nautics, a landing made by pancaking.—pan/cake, 2.; 
-caked, -caking. In aéronautics: 1. intr. Of an aéroplane, 
etc., to drop flat to the ground, or come abruptly down with 
little or no forward movement. II. tr. To cause (an aéro- 

plane) to pancake. 

pan-chro-mat-ic (pan-krd-mat/ik), a. [Gr. av-, all (see 
pan-), + xp&ua (xpwyar-), color.] Sensitive to light of all 
colors, as a photographic plate. : t 

pan-cra-ti-um (pan-kra/shi-um), n.; pl. -tia (-shi-d). [L., 
< Gr. raykparwv, < rar-, all (see pas + kparos, strength. ] 
In Gr. antig., an athletic contest combining wrestling and 
boxing.—pan-crat/ic (-krat’ik), a. 

pan-cre-as (pan’kré-as or pang’-), n. [NL., < Gr. ray- 
xpeas, < mav-, all (see pan-), + xpéas, flesh.] In anat. and 
zool., a gland situated near the stomach, secreting an im- 
portant digestive fluid (the pancreatic juice) which is dis- 
charged into the intestine by one or more ducts: when of an 
animal and used as food, called sweetbread.—pan-cre-at/ic 
(-at/ik), a.—pan/cre-a-tin (-a-tin), n. In physiol. chem., 
any of the enzymes of the pancreatic juice; also, a prepara- 
tion of the enzymes in the pancreas of animals, used in 
medicine as a digestive, etc.—pan/cre-a-tize, v. t.; -lized, 
-tizing. To treat with pancreatin. 

pan-da (pan/da), n. [Native name.] A carnivorous quad- 
ruped, Hlurus fulgens, of the Himalayas, somewhat larger 
than a cat, and 
having reddish- 
brown fur darker 
beneath, face 
marked with 
white, and a long, 
bushy tail marked 
with pale rings. 


da/nus),n. [NL., , 
< Malay pan- 
dan.) Any plant 
of the genus Pan- 
danus, comprising 
tropical trees or 
shrubs, esp. of the 
islands of the 
Malay Archipel- 
ago and the In- 
dian Ocean and the Pacific Ocean, characterized by a palm- 
like or a branched stem, a tuft or tufts of long, narrow, rigid, 
spirally arranged leaves, a =~ 

and aérial roots which 
prop up the stem or sup- 
port the whole plant 
when the lower part of 
the stem is decayed, and 
bearing edible fruit oc- 
curring in large heads; 
a screw-pine.—pan-da- 
na/ceous (-da-na/- 
shius), a. 

pan-dar (pan/dir), etc. See pander, etc. 

Pan-de-an (pan-dé/an or pan/dé-), a. [Irreg. < Pan?.] Of 
or pertaining to the god Pan: as, Pandean pipes (same as 
Pan’s pipes, under Pan?). 

pan-dect (pan/dekt), n. [L. pandecta, pandectes, < Gr. 
wavdexrys, lit. ‘all-receiver,’ < av-, all (see pan-), + 
déxeoOar, receive.] A comprehensive treatise or digest; 
also, a complete body or code of laws; pl. [cap.], a digest of 
Roman civil law, in fifty books, made by order of the emperor 
Justinian in the 6th century, systematizing the decisions and 
opinions of eminent jurists, to which the emperor gave the 
force of law (also called the Digest). 


Panda. 


~~ 
Pandanus. — Flower and fruit of P. tectorius. 
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pan-dem-ic (pan-dem/ik). [= F. pandémique, < Gr. 
aavdnuos, public, common, < zap-, all (see pan-), + dijpos, 
people.}] I. a. General; universal; esp., of a disease, 
prevalent throughout an entire country or continent, or the 
whole world. II. . A pandemic disease. 

pan-de-mo-ni-um (pan-dé-md/ni-um), n. [Orig. Pande- 
monium, Milton’s name for the capital of hell, < Gr. rar-, 
all (see pan-), + daiuwv, E. demon.| [cap.] The abode of 
all the demons, the capital of hell (see etym.: as, ‘“Pandz- 
monium, the high capital Of Satan and his peers,’’ Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 756); hence, hell, or the infernal regions; 
also [l. c.], a den of wickedness or vice; a place of riotous 
disorder or lawless confusion (as, ““‘What kind of a pande- 
monium that vessel was, I cannot describe, but she was 
commanded by a lunatic, and might be called a floating 
Bedlam”: Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,’’ iii.); any 
place of wild uproar or bewildering noise; also, wild lawless- 
ness or uproar.— pan-de-mo/ni-ac (-ak), a. 

pan-der (pan/der), n. [For pandar, from Pandare or 
Pandarus, who is described in medieval romance as lending 
his aid to bring together Troilus and Cressida. Cf. Shak- 
spere’s “Troilus and Cressida,” iii. 2. 210.] A go-between, 
usually a man, in intrigues of love; one who caters to the 
lusts of others; a pimp; also, one who ministers to the baser 
passions of others.—pan/der, v. I. tr. To act as a pander 
for. II. intr. To act as a pander; minister with unprin- 
cipled complaisance (fo); cater basely: as, “He... was 
much more prone to rebuke the vices than to pander to the 
passions of his hearers” (Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 7). 
—pan/der-er, n.—pan/der-ess, n.—pan/der-ly, a. Of 
the nature of or befitting a pander: as, “a panderly barber” 
(Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xxvii.); panderly practices. 

pan-dic-u-la-tion (pan-dik-@-la/shon), n. [= F. pandicu- 
lation, < L. pandiculari, stretch one’s self, < pandere, 
stretch.] An instinctive stretching of one’s self, as on 
awakening from sleep or while yawning. 

pan-door (pan/dér), n. See pandour. 

Pan-do-ra! (pan-dd/rd), n. [L., < Gr. Haviwpa, < mav-, 
all (see pan-), + Sdapov, gift.] In class. myth., the first 
mortal woman, on whom all the gods and goddesses bestowed 
gifts. -Pandora’s box, in class. myth., a box or jar, the gift 
of Zeus to Pandora, containing all human ills, which escaped 
when she opened it: according to a later version, the box 
contained all the blessings of the gods, which would have been 
preserved for the human race had not Pandora opened it, thus 
letting all the blessings escape, with the exception of hope. 
Also fig. 

pan-do-ra”, pan-dore (pan-dd/rd, -dér’), 7. [It. pandora 
= F. pandore, < LL. pandura, < Gr. ravdovpa, musical 
instrument with three strings.] Same as bandore. 

pan-dour (pan/dér), . [F.; from Croatian.] One of a 
force of brutal, rapacious soldiers raised by Baron Franz von 
der Trenck (1711-49) in Croatia and later incorporated as a 
regiment in the Austrian army; hence, a brutal, marauding 
soldier; also, in Croatia, etc., an armed retainer; a guard. 

pan-dow-dy (pan-dou/di), n.; pl. -dies (-diz). [Origin ob- 
scure.] A kind of pudding or deep pie made with apples, 
and usually sweetened with molasses: as, “Hollingsworth 
[would] fill my plate from the great dish of pan-dowdy” 
(Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” xxiv.). (U.S.] 

pan-du-rate (pan/di-rat), a. [LL. pandura: see pandora?.] 
Shaped like a fiddle, as a leaf. Also pan-duw/ri- 
form (-di/ri-form). 

pane (pan), ”. [OF. F. pan, < L. pannus, a cloth, 
rag.] A piece or strip of clotht; also, a flat section, 
side, or surface, as one of the sides of a bolt-head, 
a dressed side of a stone, etc.; also, one of the 
compartments of a window, etc., consisting of a 
single plate of glass in a frame; a plate of glass 
for such a compartment; also, a panel, as of a Pandurate 
wainscot, ceiling, door, etc.; also, a rectangular 
division of some surface.—paned, a. Having panes: as, 
a diamond-paned window. , 

pan-e-gyr-ic (pan-é-jir’ik). [L. panegyricus, < Gr. tavn- 
yupikos, a festival oration, prop. adj. < mavnyupts, a 
general assembly, < ar-, all (see pan-), + dyvupis, &yop4, 
assembly.] I. n. An oration, discourse, or writing in 
praise of a person or thing (as, “You have made a most ad- 
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mirable panegyric upon your country”: Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s 
Travels,” ii. 6); a eulogy; a formal or elaborate encomium; 
often, an enthusiastic or extravagant expression of praise; 
also, eulogistic speech or writing (as, an outburst of pane- 
gyric). I. a. Panegyrical.—pan-e-gyr/i-cal, a. Of the 
nature of a panegyric; eulogistic; highly laudatory.—pan- 
e-gyr’/i-cal-ly, adv.—pan/e-gyr-ist, mn. One who pane- 
gyrizes; a eulogist.—pan/e-gy-rize (-ji-riz), v. t.; -rized, 
-rizging. [Gr. ravnyupltew, < mavnyupts.] To pronounce 
or write a panegyric upon; eulogize. 

pan-el (pan/el), n. (OF. panel (F. panneau), < ML. 
pannellus, dim. of L. pannus, E. pane.] A pad placed 
under a saddle, or a pad or the like serving as a saddle; 
formerly, a wooden saddle for an ass; also, a slip of parch- 
ment, esp. that on which the names of jurors were formerly 
entered; the list of persons summoned for service as jurors; 
the body of persons composing a jury; also, some other list 
or body of persons, as of those selected or employed for some 
purpose; the list or body of physicians of a district engaged 
in and available for the treatment of persons paying for 
health insurance, as in connection with the governmental 
system in Great Britain (also used attributively, as in ‘panel 
doctor,’ ‘panel practice,’ ‘panel patient’); also, a distinct 
portion or compartment of a wainscot, ceiling, door, shutter, 
etc.,orofany surface, ype ao Tran : 
sunk below or raised | “ 
above the general 
level, or inclosed by 
a frame or border; 
such a compartment 
on the side or the back 
of the binding of a 
book; a broad strip 
of the same or 
another material set 
vertically, as for or- 
nament, in or on a 
woman’s skirt; also, [| 
a comparatively thin, hd: 
flat piece of wood or [# 
the like; a thin, flat |*§ 
piece of wood used hay@te 
as a surface for a 
painting, or a picture 
painted on such a 
piece of wood; a 
large size of photo- 
graph of much greater 
height than width; |qik 
also, in Sc. law, the ¥¥ 
person or persons in- 
dicted and brought to 


ra 
OTL) 

Panels. — Section of the south door of the 
trial.—pan/el, v. ts Baptistery at Florence. (By Andrea Pisano.) 
-eled or -elled, -eling or -elling. To put a panel on (an 
animal); also, to arrange in or divide into, or furnish with, 


panels (as, “Some one of its former occupants... had 
paneled the walls of this . . . apartment with a dark wood 
running half way to the low ceiling’’: F. H. Smith’s “Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville,” i.); ornament with a panel or panels; 
also, to set in a frame as a panel; also, in Se. law, to bring 
to trial (as, “He was still in Carlisle Castle, and was soon to 
be panelled for his life”: Scott’s “Waverley,” Ixvi.).—pan’- 
el-ing, pan/el-ling, n. The making of panels; also, wood 
or other material made into panels, or panels collectively (as, 
“Between the tapestries . . . there were breadths of carved 
panelling”: Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xiv.).— 
pan/el=work, n. The work of making panels; also, work, 
in wood or other material, consisting of or containing panels. 

pan-e-tel-a (pan-e-tel/d), n. [Sp.] A long, slender cigar 
pointed at the end intended for the mouth. 

pan=fish (pan/fish), n. A fish suitable for frying whole in a 
pan; also, a king-crab. 

pan-ful (pan‘ful), 7.; pl. -fuls. A quantity sufficient to fll 
a pan. 

pang (pang), n. [Origin uncertain.] A sudden, brief, sharp 
pain, or a spasm or severe twinge of pain (as, the pangs of 
death or of childbirth; gouty aint an acutely painful 
sensation (as, the pangs of hunger); fig., a sudden feeling of 
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mental distress (as, “A stanch Dissenter himself, he saw 
with a slight pang his son Thomas turn Churchman”: 
Kingsley’s “Yeast,” vi.); a sudden and distressing or dis- 
turbing feeling (of: as, pangs of grief or remorse; “Noel felt 
areal pang of compunction,” Galsworthy’s ‘“Saint’s Prog- 
ress,” iii. 3); also, a sudden, brief access of any feelingt 
(as, a pang of affection or devotion).—pang, v. t. To cause 
to suffer pangs (lit. or fig.): as, “I grieve myself To think .. . 
how thy memory Will then be pang’d by me” (Shakspere’s 
“Cymbeline,” iii. 4. 98). 
pan-gen (pan/jen), ». [See pan- and -gen.] In biol., one 
of the hypothetical primary constituent units of germ- 
lasm. 

Paitconcecis (pan-jen’e-sis), m. [See pan- and genesis. | 
In biol., a theory advanced by Darwin, according to which a 
reproductive cell or body contains gemmules or invisible 
germs which were derived from the individual cells from 
every part of the organism, and which are the bearers of 
hereditary attributes. —pan-ge-net/ic (-jé-net/ik), a. 

Pan=Ger-man (pan-jér’man). [See pan-.] Ia. Per- 
taining to all Germans, or to Pan-Germanism. IE. n. An 
advocate of Pan-Germanism.—Pan=Ger-man/ic (-man/ik), 
a. Pan-German.—Pan=Ger/man-ism, n. The idea or 
principle of a union of all the German peoples in one political 
organization or state; advocacy of this principle.—Pan= 
Ger’man-ist, ».—Pan=Ger/man-y, n. All the German 
peoples collectively, considered as constituting one political 
community. 

pan-go-lin (pang-go/lin), n. [Malay penggoling, roller.] Any 
of the scaly edentate quadrupeds constituting the genus 
Manis or family Manidz, of tropical Asia and Africa, 
which have the 
habit of roll- 
ing themselves 
into a ball 
when in dan- 
ger; a scaly 
ant-eater. 

pan-han-dle 
(pan’han/dl), 
nm. The han- 
dle of a pan; 

hence (U. S.), 
a narrow pro- 
jecting strip of 
land, esp. part 
of a State (as, the Panhandle of West Virginia, Texas, or 
Idaho).—pan/han/dle, v. 7.; -dled, -dling. To beg asa pan- 
handler. [Slang.]—pan/han/dler, n. One who accosts per- 
sons on the street to beg. ([Slang.] 

Pan-hel-len-ic (pan-he-len/ik), a. [See pan-, and cf. Gr. 
TlavéAdnves, pl., all the Hellenes.] Pertaining to all mem- 
bers of the Greek race, or to Panhellenism.—Pan-hel/len- 
ism (-hel/en-izm), n. The idea or principle of a union of 
all Greeks in one political body.—Pan-hel/len-ist, 7. 

pan-ic! (pan/ik), mn. [L. panicum.] Orig., the grass 

Chetochloa italica (formerly Panicum italicum), Italian or 
foxtail millet, cultivated in southern Europe for its edible 
grain; hence, any grass of the genus Panicum, many species 
of which bear edible grain; also, the grain of any such grass. 

pan-ic? (pan/ik). [F. panique, < Gr. Mavixés, pertaining 
to or caused by Pan, < Id, E.Pan?.] Ina. Of fear, terror, 
etc., such as was anciently supposed to be caused by the 
god Pan (as by sounds heard at night in lonely places); 
suddenly destroying the self-control and impelling to flight 
or some precipitate or frantic procedure; of the nature of 

panic; also, due to or showing panic (as, panic haste). IL n. 
Panic fear, or demoralizing terror, with or without clear 
cause, often as affecting a body of persons or animals (as, 
to be seized with panic; grave danger of panic); an instance, 
outbreak, or period of such fear (as, ‘“The grand move of 
the lurking savage is to cause a panic among the horses . . . 
one horse frightens another, until all are alarmed’: Irving’s 
“Captain Bonneville,” xxxvii.); specif., an outbreak of 
widespread alarm, as in a community, over financial or 
commercial matters, which tends to demoralize the judgment 
and impel persons to hasty and ill-advised measures to 
avoid loss, thus often precipitating a real and general finan- 


Long-tailed Pangolin (Manis longicauda). 


cial disaster.—pan/ic%, v. t. or 1.; -icked, -icking. To affect 
or be affected with panic.—pan/i-cal, a. Panic. [Obs. or 
rare.|—pan/i-cal-ly, adv. ate 

pan-ic=grass (pan/ik-gras), n. Any grass of the panic kind. 
See panic}. ss 

pan-ick-y (pan/i-ki), a. Of the nature of or characterized by 
panic (as, panicky feelings); due to or showing panic (as, 
panicky haste; panicky actions); inclined to or affected by 
panic (as, a panicky crowd; a panicky market). ’ 

pan-i-cle (pan/i-kl), n. [L. panicula, tuft on plants, dim. of 
panus, swelling, ear of millet.] In bot., a compound raceme; 
hence, any loose, diversely branching 
flower-cluster.—pan/i-cled, a. Hav- 
ing or forming panicles. 

pan-ic=mong-er (pan/ik-mung’gér), 7. 
One seeking or inclined to create pan- 
ics. —pan/ic=mong’er-ing, 7. 

pan-ic=strick-en, pan-ic=struck , 
(pan/ik-strik’n, -struk), a. Stricken 
with panic or demoralizing fear: as, 
“The Spaniards . . . became panic- 
struck at being thus enclosed between 
fire and water” (Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” iii. 6). 

pa-nic-u-late (pa-nik/a-lat), a. [NL. 
paniculatus, < L. panicula, E. pani- 
cle.| In bot., arranged in panicles; 
panicled. —pa-nic/u-late-ly, adv. 

pan-ier (pan/iér), m. See pannier. 

PanzIs-lam (pan-is/lam), mn. [See ; 
pan-.| All Islam; all Mohammedan Branch with Panicle. 
nations collectively, considered as constituting one political 
body. —Pan=Is-lam/ic (-lam/ik), a. Pertaining to all Islam, 
or to a union of all Mohammedan nations.—Pan=Is/lam- 
ism, n. The idea or principle of a union of all Moham- 
medan nations in one political body; advocacy of this prin- 
ciple. 

Pan-ja-bi (pun-ja/bé), m. [Hind. Panjabi.] A native of 
the Panjab (Punjab, or Punjaub), a northern province of 
British India; also, the language of the Panjab, an Indo- 
European tongue related to Hindi, etc. 

pan-jan-drum (pan-jan’drum), ». [A made word, with 
prefix pan- (see pan-) and termination simulating Latin: 
appar. first used by Samuel Foote (1720-77), the English 
dramatist and actor.] A mock title for an imaginary 
personage of great power or importance; hence, any pre- 
tentious personage or official. 

pan-mix-i-a (pan-mik/si-4), n. [NL., < Gr. zay-, all (see 
pan-), + wié&s, a mixing.] Indiscriminate crossing of 
breeds without selection. 

panne (pan, F. pan), n. [F.] A soft, lustrous, light-weight 
velvet with flattened pile. Also called panne velvet. 

pan-nier (pan/iér), n. [OF. F. panier, < L. panarium, 
bread-basket, < pants, bread.] A basket, esp. one of 
considerable size, for carrying provisions, etc.; esp., a basket 
for carrying on a person’s back, or one of a pair to be slung 
across the back of a beast of burden; also, a framework 
formerly used for distending the skirt of a woman’s dress at 
the hips; hence, a puffed arrangement of drapery about the 
hips.—pan/niered, a. Laden with a pannier or panniers: 
as, “panniered mules” (H. Melville’s ““Omoo,’’ lix.). 

pan-ni-kin (pan/i-kin), n. [Dim. of pan!.] A small pan; 
hence, a small metal drinking-vessel. 

pan-ning (pan/ing), n. [See pan}, v. t.] A severe criticism 
or reprimand. [Slang.] : 

pa-no-cha (pa-no/chd), m. [Mex. Sp.] A coarse grade of 
sugar made in Mexico; also, a candy made of brown sugar, 
butter, and milk, usually with nuts. 

pan-o-ply (pan’6-pli), n.; pl. -plies (-pliz). [F. panoplie, < 

r. wavorhia, < wav-, all (see pan-), + dor, tool, imple- 
ment, pl. arms: cf. hoplite.| A complete suit of armor, or 
the full armor of a soldier, as in ancient and medieval times 
(as, “In arms they stood Of golden panoply, refulgent host’: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” vi. 527); hence, any complete 
equipment of war or defense (lit. or fig.: as, “an Indian 
warrior in a splendor of factitious savage panoply,” Howells’s 
“Chance Acquaintance,” xiii; armed in the panoply of 
innocence); a complete covering or array of something (as, 
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fields clad in a panoply of snow).—pan/o-ply, v. £.; -plied, 


panoply 


__-plying. To furnish with or as with a panoply: chiefly in 


panoplied, pp.: as, ‘Armies all panoplied wheel i ine” 

(Holmes’s “Freedom, Our Ges) P Seance 

pan-o-ra-ma (pan-d-ri’mi), n. [Gr. may-, all (see pan-), + 
dpaya, view.| An extended pictorial representation of a 
landscape or other scene, often as viewed from a central point, 
sometimes arranged circularly about the spectators’ position 
(see cyclorama), and sometimes exhibited a part at a time 
and made to pass continuously before them; hence, a con- 
tinuously passing or changing scene (lit. or fig.: as, the 
panorama of traffic in the streets; the panorama of memory) ; 
also, an unobstructed view or prospect over a wide area (as, 
“The scene was one of those splendid panoramas which are 
only to be gazed upon in tropical climes”: Marryat’s “King’s 
Own,” xxiv.); also, a comprehensive survey, as of a subject. 
—pan-o-ram/ic (-ram/ik), a. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a panorama: as, a panoramic view; a panoramic 
camera (any of various forms of photographic camera for 
taking panoramic views).—pan-o-ram/i-cal-ly, adv.— 
pan-o-ra/mist (-ri/mist or -ram/ist), m. A painter of 
panoramas. 

Pan=pipe (pan’pip), n. Pan’s pipes. See under Pan?. 

pan-psy-chism (pan-si/kizm), n. [Gr. wav-, all (see pan-), 
+ wvx%, soul, mind.] The doctrine that the entire universe, 
or any least particle of it, has a psychic or mental as well as a 
physical side or aspect.—pan-psy’chist, 7. 

Pan-slav, Pan-slav-ic (pan-sliv’ or -slav’, -sliv/ik or -slav/ik), 
a. [See pan-, and cf. F. panslave.] Of or pertaining to all 
the Slavic races; also, of or pertaining to Panslavism. Also 
Pan-sla-von/ic (-sla-von/ik).—Pan-slav/ism, n. ([Cf. G. 
Panslawismus, F. panslavisme.] The idea or principle of a 
union of all the Slavic races in one political body; advocacy of 
this principle. — Pan-slav/ist, n.—Pan-sla-vis’ tic (-vis’tik),a. 

pan-so-phy (pan/s0-fi), n. [Gr. ravaogos, all-wise, < rav-, 
all (see pan-), + co¢és, wise.] Universal wisdom or knowl- 
edge; also, the claim or pretension to universal knowledge. 
—pan-soph/ic, pan-soph/i-cal (-sof‘ik, -i-kal), a. 

pan-sper-ma-tism (pan-spér/ma-tizm), m. [Gr. mav-, all 
(see pan-), + omépua (orepuar-), seed.] The doctrine that 
the atmosphere is full of invisible germs ready for develop- 
ment under favorable conditions. Also pan-sper/my (-mi). 

pan-sy (pan/zi), n.; pl. -sies (-ziz). [F._pensée, pansy, lit. 
‘thought,’ < penser, think: see pensive.] The plant Viola 
tricolor, a species of violet having many cultivated varieties 
with large, richly and variously colored flowers: as, “There 
is pansies, that’s for thoughts” (Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
iv. 5. 176). Cf. heart’s-ease and love-in-idleness. 

pant (pant), v. [ME. panten, appar. connected with OF. 
pantaisier, pant, prob. (with reference to the feeling of 
oppression in nightmare) < LL. phantasia, a phantasm, L. 
idea, fancy, E. fantasy.] 1. intr. To breathe hard and 
quickly, as after exertion, as a person or an animal; hence, to 
emit steam or the like in loud pufis (as, “ships moving, tugs 
panting, hawsers taut”: H. G. Wells’s ‘‘Tono-Bungay,” 
iv. 3. § 2); also, to gasp, as for air; hence, fig., to long with 
breathless or intense eagerness (as, “He had ever since 
panted for revenge,” Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,’ ; 
xxix.; “that lofty order of minds who pant after the ideal, 
George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xvii.); also, to throb or heave 
violently or rapidly, as the heart, the breast, etc.; palpitate. 
Il. tr. To breathe or utter gaspingly: as, “ “He has come,’ 
I panted” (Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” iv.).—pant, 
nm. The act or an act of panting; a short, quick, labored 
effort of breathing; a gasp; a puff, as of an engine; a throb 
or heave, as of the breast. 

panta-. Erroneous form of panto-. a. 

Pan-ta-gru-el-i-an (pan’ta-gro-el/i-an), a, Of, pertaining 
to, or befitting Pantagruel, one of the characters of Rabelais, 
represented as dealing with serious matters in a spirit of 
broad and somewhat cynical good humor; coarsely humorous, 
with satirical intent.—Pan-ta-gru/el-ism (-grd/el-izm), n. 
Pantagruelian spirit, principles, or practice, coarse humor 
with satirical intent. —Pan-ta-gru/el-ist, 7. f 

pan-ta-lets, pan-ta-lettes (pan-ta-lets’), n. pl. [Dim. << 
pantaloon.| Long drawers with a frill or other finish at the 
bottom of each leg, and extending below the dress, formerly 
worn by women and girls; also, formerly, a pair of separate 
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frilled or trimmed pieces for attaching to the legs of women’s 
drawers; in more recent use, bloomers or knickerbockers worn 
by women. 

pan-ta-loon (pan-ta-lén’), n. [F. pantalon, < It. panta- 
lone, buffoon, Pantalone, a Venetian, so called from St. 
Pantaleone, patron of Venice.| [cap. orl. c.] In the early 
Italian comedy, the Venetian character, represented as a 
lean and foolish old man wearing pantaloons and slippers; 
hence, in the modern pantomime, a character represented as 
a foolish, vicious old man, the butt and accomplice of the 
clown; also [J. c.], in general, a feeble or doting old man (as, 
“The lean and slipper’d pantaloon, With spectacles on nose”’: 
Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” ii. 7. 158); also, pl., a man’s 
more or less closely fitting garment 
for the hips and legs, varying in 
form at different periods; in the 
late 18th and the earlier 19th cen- 
tury, a tightly fitting garment x 
fastened below the calf of the leg & 
with ribbons or buttons, or, in a Br 
longer form, by straps passing under %& 
the boots; now, trousers.—pan-ta- 
looned’/, a. Wearing pantaloons. 

pan-tel-e-graph (pan-tel/é-graf), n. 
[See pan-.] A facsimile telegraph. — 
pan-te-leg’ra-phy (-té-leg/ra-fi), n. 

pan-tel-e-phone (pan-tel/é-fon), n. 
[See pan-.] A telephonic device 
for the reproduction at a distance of 
sounds of feeble intensity. 

pant-er (pan/tér), n. One who or 
that which pants. 

pan-ter-er (pan/tér-ér), n. Same as 
pantler. 

Pan=Teu-ton-ic (pan-tii-ton/ik), a. 
[See pan-.] Of, pertaining to, or 
embracing all the Teutonic peoples; : 
also, of or pertaining to Pan-Teu- Ven aad 
tonism.—Pan=Teu/ton-ism (-ti/ton-izm), n. The idea or 
principle of a union of all Teutonic peoples in one political 
body; advocacy of this principle. 

pan-the-ism (pan/thé-izm), n. [Gr. rap-, all (see pan-), + 
6ess, god.] The religious belief or philosophical doctrine 
which identifies the universe with God; also, the heathen 
worship of all the gods.—pan/the-ist, n. One who holds 
the doctrine of pantheism.—pan-the-is/tic, a.—pan-the- 
is/ti-cal-ly, adv. 

pan-the-on (pan/thé-on or pan-thé/gn), n. [L., < Gr. ray- 
Geov, prop. neut. of waves, of all gods, < mav-, all (see 
pan-), + Geés, god.] A temple dedicated to all the gods, 
esp. [cap.] that at Rome built by Agrippa about 25 B.c., 
now serving as a Christian church; also [I. ¢.], a public 
building containing tombs or memorials of the illustrious 
dead of a nation, esp. [cap.] that in Paris; also [I. c.], the 
deities of a people collectively.—pan-the-on/ic (-on/ik), a. 

pan-ther (pan/thér), n. [OF. pantere (F. panthére), < L. 
panthera, < Gr. w4v6np.] The leopard, Felis pardus; in 
America, the cougar or puma, F’. concolor, also the jaguar, 126 
onca.—pan/ther-ess, n. A female panther.—pan/ther-ine 


Early form of Pantaloons; 


(-in), a. (L. pantherinus.] Panther-like. 
pan-tile (pan’til), n. [Cf. D. pan, pan, also tile, dakpan, 
pantile, lit. ‘roof tile.’] A roofing-tile straight in its length 


but curved in its width (laid so that the joint of two concave 
tiles is overlapped by a convex tile), or both concave and 
convex in its 
width (and laid 
so that the con- 
vex portion 
overlaps the 
next tile).— 
pan/til’ing 
(-ti/ling), n. 
The covering 
of a roof with 3 
pantiles; also, pantiles collectively. . 

pant-ing (pan/ting), p. 4. That pants; breathing hard and 
quickly; puffing; gasping; throbbing or heaving.—pant/= 
ing-ly, adv. 


Pantiles of the compound form. 
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pan-ti-soc-ra-cy (pan-ti-sok/ra-si_ or pan-ti-), n.; pl. 
(-siz). [See panto- and isocracy.]| A scheme of social or- 
ganization in which all are equal in rank and social position; 
a Utopian community in which all the members are equal 
and all rule.—pan/ti-so-crat/ic (-s9-krat/ik), a. 

pant-ler (pant/lér), n. [Altered form (perhaps after butler) 
of earlier panter, < OF. F. panetier, < L. pams, bread. | 
Formerly, an officer in a great household who supplied the 
bread and had charge of the pantry: as, “‘A’ would have 
made a good pantler, a’ would ha’ chipped bread well” 
(Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” ii. 4. 258). P : 

pan-to (pan/td), 7.; pl. -tos (-tdz). A pantomime: as, “ ‘I 
once was in the chorus in a panto at Hanbridge,’ she said” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” vi.). [Collog., Eng.] 

panto-, pant-. [Gr. wavro-, wayr-: see pan-.] Same as 
pan- (‘all’). val 

pan-to-fle (pan’to-fl), n. [F. pantoufle; origin unknown. ] 
Aslipper: as, “pretty small feet . . . with . . . white pan- 
tofles with red heels” (Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond,” i. 3). 

pan-to-graph (pan/té-graf), . [See panto- and graph.) 
An instrument for the mechanical copying of plans, diagrams, 
etc., upon the 
same or a re- 
duced or en- 
larged scale. 
—pan-to- 
graph/ic 
(-graf/ik), a. 

pan-tol-o-gy 
(pan-tol’d-ji), 
n. [See panto- 
and -logy.]| A 
systematic view 
of all branches 
of human 
knowledge; uni- 
versal knowl- 
edge. —pan-to=- 
log’i-cal (-td- 
loj/i-kal), a. 


ri 


+i! 
: 


pan-to-mime 

(pan’/td-mim), Pantograph. 
n. [L. panto- .,,2,4 and ¢ are rules perforated with holes for ad- 
3 bay justment to different scales for enlargement or reduc- 


mumus, < Gr. tion of the picture; a¢ and 6 are permanently but mova- 

bly jointed at c to a traversing support; d and e are 

TavToutwos, < similarly jointed at h to a pencil-holder or point- 

TaAavToO- a holder; f, f, are thumb-screws which act as pivots for 

? joining a and d and band e. The rule a is pivoted to 

(see pan-) ’ + a support z which is fixed to the drawing-table; gisa 

- imitator style attached to the end of the rule 6. Lines traced 

oie ! ? by g will be also drawn by h on a larger or smaller scale 
- mime. 


| corresponding to the adjustment. 

An actor in dumb-show, as in ancient Rome and _ hence 
elsewhere (as, ‘In come troops of dancers from Lydia, or 
pantomimes from Alexandria,” J. H. Newman’s ‘‘Callista,”’ 
v.; “Those pantomimes, Who vary action with the times,’ 
Butler’s ““Hudibras,” iii. 2); also, a play or entertainment in 
which the performers express themselves by mute gestures, 
often to the accompaniment of music; also, a form of the- 
atrical spectacle, common in England during the Christmas 
season, a feature of which is a harlequinade (now sometimes 
omitted) including pranks of the clown and pantaloon and 
dancing of the harlequin and columbine; also, significant 
gesture without speech, or dumb-show (as, “The old man 
accompanied his words with such admirable pantomime 
that translation was hardly necessary”: Parkman’s “(Oregon 
Trail,” xv.).—pan/to-mime, v.; -mimed, -miming. 1. intr. 
To express one’s self by pantomime or dumb-show. If. tr. 
To represent or express by pantomime or dumb-show: as, 
“Thomas pantomimed infinite perplexity” (H. G. Wells’s 
“Realby,” i.).—pan-to-mim/ic ¢mim/ik), a. (LL. pan- 
tomimicus.| Of, in, or like pantomime: as, “pantomimic 
gestures which . . . are substituted for intelligible words” 
(Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,’” i.).—pan-to-mim/i-cal-ly, 
adv.—pan/to-mim-ist (-mi-mist), n. One who acts in 
pantomime: as, “Owhhigh [an Indian] as a pantomimist 
would have commanded brilliant success on any stage” 
(T. Winthrop’s “Canoe and the Saddle,” iv.). 
pan-to-prag-mat-ic (pan’td-prag-mat/ik), a. [See panto- 
and pragmatic.| Concerned or busied with all things; 
universally meddlesome. 
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pants (pants), 7. pl. 
pan-tun (pan-tén’), . [Malay.] A Malay verse-form, 


pa-pal (pa’pal), a. 


pa-pav-er-a-ceous 


pa-pa-ya (pa-pa’yd, Sp. pa-pa/ya), n. 


papayaceous 


-cies | pan-to-scope (pan/td-skop), n. [See panto- and -scope. | 


A form of lens including a very wide angle, devised especially 
for photographic use; also, a panoramic camera.—pan- 
to-scop/ic (-skop/ik), a. Having or affording a wide range 
of vision or field of view. —pantoscopic camera, a pan- 
oramic camera.—pantoscopic spectacles, spectacles with 
lenses made up of two parts or segments, upper and lower, 
one for viewing objects at a distance and the other for those 
close at hand. 


pan-toum (pan-tém’), n. [F., < Malay pantun.] A poem 


in a fixed form, based on the Malay pantun (see pantun), 
consisting of a number of stanzas of four lines, with lines 
riming alternately, the second and fourth lines of each stanza 
being repeated to form the first and third of the succeeding 
stanza, and the first and third lines of the first stanza forming 
the second and fourth of the last stanza. . 


pan-try (pan/tri), 7.; pl. -tries (-triz). [OF. F. paneterie, 


< panetier, pantler: see pantler.} A room or closet in 
which bread and other provisions, or plate, dishes, linen, etc., 
for the table, are kept.—pan/try-man (-man), 7.; pl. 
-men. A man employed in a pantry. 

Pantaloons; trousers. [Colloq.] 


usually of four lines, the third riming with the first, and the 
fourth with the second: sometimes employed in contests in 
which the pantun last uttered serves to suggest a succeeding 
one. Cf. pantowm. 


pap! (pap), n._ [ME. pappe; prob. from Scand.] A teat or 


nipple (archaic or prov.); hence, something resembling a 
teat or nipple; a conical peak of a hill (now only in local 
names: as, the Paps of Jura, two conspicuous hills on the 
island of Jura, west of Scotland). 


pap? (pap), n. [ME. pap = D. pap = G. pappe.] Soft 


food for infants or invalids, as bread soaked in water or milk; 
hence, any soft, semiliquid substance; a pulpy mass; also, 
profits or favors secured through public office or official 
patronage (slang). 


pa-pa! (pa-pid’ or, esp. in U. S., pai’pd), n. [F. papa, re- 


dupl. of a syllable common in natural infantile utterance: 
see papa”, and cf. mamma1.} Father: used esp. by children 
or young people. : 


pa-pa? (pa/pa), n. [ML. papa, pope, LL. bishop, < Gr. 


mwanmas, father (orig. in childish use): see pope, and cf. 
papa!.| The Pope (of Rome: obs. or rare); also, in the 
Gr. Ch., a parish priest, or pope (as, “the Greek ‘Papa’... 
that is, the Greek priest”: Kinglake’s ‘““Eothen,” xxv.). 


pa-pa-cy (pa/pa-si), n. [ML. papatia, < papa, pope: see 


papa*.| The office, dignity, or jurisdiction of the Pope 
(of Rome); also, the succession or line of the popes; also, the 
system of ecclesiastical government in which the Pope is 
recognized as the supreme head; the papal government. 


pa-pa-in (pa-pa/in), n. [From papaya.] In chem., a 


proteolytic enzyme contained in the milky juice of the unripe 
fruit of the papaw-tree, Carica papaya; also, a commercial 
preparation of this in the form of a grayish powder resembling 
pepsin, used as a digestant. 

LOF. F. papal, < ML. papalis, < papa, 
pope: see papa?.] Of or pertaining to the Pope or the 
papacy.—pa/pal-ism, n. The papal system.—pa/pal-ist, 
n. Anadherent of the papal system or the papacy.—pa/pal- 
ize (-iz), v. 7. or t.; -ized, -izing. To become or render 
papal.—pa/pal-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—pa/pal-ly, adv. 
(pa-pav-e-ra/shius), a. [L. papaver, 
poppy. ] Belonging to the Papaveracex, or poppy family of 
plants. 


pa-paw (pa-pi’ or pa’pa), n. [Sp. papaya, the fruit, 


papayo, the tree; from Carib.] The large yellow edible 
fruit of a papayaceous tree, Carica papaya, native in tropical 
America, oblong in form and having a pulpy flesh inclosed 
within a thick rind; the tree itself; also, a small North 
American anonaceous tree, Asimina triloba, bearing an oblong 
fruit with bean-like seeds embedded in a sweet pulp; the 
fruit of this tree. 

. ; [Sp.: see papaw.] 
The fruit of the tropical American papaw-tree, Carica papaya, 
or the tree itself.—pap-a-ya-ceous (pap-a-ya/shius), a. 
Belonging to the Papayacex, or papaya’ (papaw) family of 
trees of tropical and subtropical regions. 


ee eee eee 
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paper 


pa-per (pa/pér), n. [OF. F. papier, < L. papyrus, the 
plant papyrus, also paper made from it: see papyrus.| A 
substance made from rags, straw, wood, or other fibrous 
material, usually in thin sheets, for writing or printing on, 
wrapping things in, decorating walls, etc.; something re- 
sembling this substance, as papyrus; also, a piece, sheet, or 

_ leaf of paper; such a piece or sheet used as a wrapper, re- 
ceptacle, etc., sometimes including the contents (as, a paper 
of nuts); a sheet or card of paper with pins or needles stuck 
through it in rows (as, a paper of pins); a curl-paper; also, 
a sheet, leaf, or piece of paper bearing writing; a written or 

rinted document or instrument; a document establishing 

identity, status, or the like (usually in pl.: as, a ship’s 
papers, the documents required to be carried by a ship for 
the manifestation of her ownership, nationality, destination, 
etc.); a set of questions for an examination, or an individual 
set of written answers to them; an essay, article, or disser- 
tation on a particular topic; a newspaper or journal (as, 
“the public papers,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 
2; “‘to-morrow’s paper,” Tarkington’s “Gentleman from 
Indiana,” xiv.) ; also, negotiable notes, bills, etc., collectively 
(as, commercial paper; mercantile paper); also, paper 
money; also, free passes of admission to a place of entertain- 
ment, or persons thus admitted (slang).—scrap of paper. 
See under scrap?, n.—pa/per, a. Made or consisting of 
paper (as, a paper box; paper money); hence, paper-like, or 
thin, flimsy, or frail; also, pertaining to, or carried on by 
means of, letters, articles, books, etc. (as, a paper warfare); 
also, written or printed on paper; existing on paper only and 
not in reality (as, a paper blockade; paper profits).—pa/per, 
v. t. To write or set down on paper; describe in writing; 
also, to fold, inclose, or put up in paper; ‘also, to cover or line 
with paper; decorate i wall, room, etc.) with wall-paper; 
also, to supply with paper; also, to treat in any way by means 
of paper; smooth with sandpaper, etc.; also, to fill (a place 
of entertainment) with an audience mostly admitted by 
paper, or free passes (slang). 

pa-per=chase (pa/pér-chas), m. The sport of hare and 
hounds. 

pa-per=cut-ter (pa/pér-kut/ér), n. A paper-knife; also, a 
machine for cutting paper in piles or trimming the edges of 
books, etc. 

pa-per-er (pa/pér-ér), n. One who papers; esp., a paper- 
hanger. 

pa-pershang-er (pa/pér-hang”ér), n. One whose business 
it is to cover or decorate walls with wall-paper.—pa/per= 
hang/’ing, n. The work or business of a paper-hanger; pi., 
paper used for covering or decorating walls; wall-paper. 
pa-per-ing (pa/pér-ing), n. The act of one who papers; 
esp., the work of a paper-hanger; also, wall-paper (as, “a 
room . . . with such large-figured papering on the walls as 
inn rooms have”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xi.). ; 

pa-per=knife (pa/pér-nif), .; pl. -knives (-nivz). A knife- 
like instrument with a blade of metal, ivory, wood, or the 
like, for cutting open the leaves of books, folded papers, etc. 

‘pa-per=nau-ti-lus (pa/pér-na/ti-lus), n. The argonaut, a 
dibranchiate cephalopod : 
of the genus Argonauta: 
so called from the deli- 
cate shell of the female. 
pa-per=weight (pa/pér- 
wat),n. Asmall heavy 
object used to lay on 
loose papers to keep 
them from being scat- 
tered, esp. one made 
for the purpose and 
more or less decorative. 

pa-per=work (pa/pér- 
werk), n. Work in pa- 
per; work ora structure 
made of paper; also, 
work done on paper; ; a‘ 
writing; clerical work, as that of army officers in making out 
reports, etc.; the written work of a student, etc., as in a 
class or an examination. . f 

pa-per=works (pa/pér-wérks), n. pl. or sing. An establish- 
ment where paper is made. 


Paper-nautilus (Argonauta argo), female. 
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pappy 


pa-per-y (pa/per-i), a. Like paper; thin or flimsy. 

pa-pete-rie (pa-pet-ré), n. [F., < papetier, one who makes 
or sells paper, < papier, E. paper.] A case or box of paper 
and other materials for writing. 

Pa-phi-an (pa/fi-an), a. Of or pertaining to Paphos, an 
ancient city of Cyprus sacred to Aphrodite or Venus, and 
containing one of her most celebrated temples; hence, per- 
taining to love, esp. illicit love or sexual indulgence. 

pa-pier=m4-ché (pa-pyd-ma-sha), n. [F. papier méaché, 
‘chewed paper.’] A substance made of pulped paper or 
paper-pulp mixed with glue and other materials, or of layers 
of paper glued and pressed together, molded when moist to 
ee various articles, and becoming hard and strong when 

ry. 

pa-pil-i-o (pa-pil/i-d), .; pl. -os (-dz). [L.] A butterfly, esp. 
one of the genus Papilio, as P. machaon, the swallow-tailed 
butterfly of Europe. 

pa-pil-i-o-na-ceous (pa-pil’i-d-na/shius), a. [NL. papi- 
lionaceus, < L. papilio(n-), butterfly.] Pertaining to or 
resembling a butterfly; in bot., having an irregular corolla 
shaped somewhat like a butterfly, as the 
pea and other fabaceous plants; hence, 
belonging to the family Fabacex, or 
Papilionacex; fabaceous. 

pa-pil-i-on-id (pa-pil-i-on/id). [NL. Pa- 
puronide, pl., < L. papilio(n-), butter- 
fly.] I. n. Any of the Papilionide, a 
family of butterflies including the swallow- 
tails and containing many beautiful spe- 


Papilionaceous 
: a oO Flower of Bean (Pha- 
cies. IZ. a. Belonging or pertaining to seolus vulgaris), with 

O arare one of the wings re- 
the Papilionide. moved.—s, standard ; 


pa-pil-la (pa-pil’a), n.; pl. papille (-é). 
[L., dim. of papula, E. papule.] The 
mammilla or nipple; also, any small nipple-like process or 
projection; one of certain small protuberances concerned 
with the senses of touch, taste, and smell (as, the papillz 
of the finger-tips, tongue, etc.); a small vascular. pro- 
cess at the root of a hair; a papule or pimple; a small 
nipple-like projection on a plant.—pap-il-la-ry (pap/i-la-ri), 
a. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, a papilla or 
papillae; provided or furnished with papille.—pap/il-late 
(-lat), a. Covered with papillea.—pap-il-lo’ma (-l6’m§), 
m.; pl. -mas or -mata (-ma-td). [NL.: see -oma.] In 
pathol., a tumor of the skin or of a mucous membrane, con- 
sisting of a hypertrophied papilla or group of papille, as a 
wart or a corn.—pap/il-lose (-lés), a. Full of papille. 
pap-il-lote (pap/i-lot), n. [F., < papillon, < L. papilio(n-), 
butterfly.] A curl-paper; also, a buttered or oiled paper in 
which a cutlet or the like is cooked and sometimes served. 
pa-pish (pa/pish). [Cf. popish and papist.] I. a. Same as 
popish. [Now prov.] II. n. Same as papist. [Now 
rov. | 
oes (pa’pizm), n. [F. papisme, < pape, < ML. 
papa, pope: see papa?.| The papal system; popery; 
Roman Catholicism: usually in disparagement. 
pa-pist (pa/pist), n. [F. papiste, < pape, pope: see pa- 
pism.| An adherent of the Pope; a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church: usually in disparagement: as, “My man 
Friday was a Protestant, his father was a Pagan and a 
cannibal, and the Spaniard was a Papist” (Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 16).—pa-pis-ti-cal, pa-pis-tic (pa-pis’ti-kal, 
-tik), a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of papists or 
papistry; popish: usually in disparagement.—pa-pis’ti- 
cal-ly, adv.—pa/pis-try (-tri), n. The system, doctrines, 
or practices of papists; popery: usually in disparagement. 
pap-meat (pap/mét), n. Pap or soft food, as for infants. 
pa-poose, pap-poose (pa-pés’), n. [Algonquian.] A North 
American Indian baby or young child. See cut on following 
page. 
pap-pose, pap-pous (pap/ds, -us), a. 
forming a pappus; downy. 
pap-pus (pap/us), ”.; pl. pappt (-i). [L., < Gr. ramos, 
down, orig. grandfather.] In bot., a downy, bristly, or other 
appendage of the seed of certain plants, as the dandelion and 
the ae /) Tae “ 
ap-py! (pap/i), a. Like pap; soft; mushy. 
atts Cay n. [Childish dim. of papa!.] Papa; 
father. [Now chiefly prov.] 


w, wing; k, keel or 
carina. 


In bot., having or 
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See racccut te <, from; "4, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


paprika 


[Hung.] Hungarian pepper; 


pap-ri-ka (pap/ri-ka), 7. 
the dried fruit 
of a cultivated 
form of Capsi- 
cum annuum 
(see pepper 
and capsv- 
cum), ground 
as a condi- 
ment: . much 
less pungent 
than ordinary 
red pepper. 

Pap-u-an 
(pap’a-an). I. 
a. Of or per- 
taining to 
Papua, or New 
Guinea, a large 
island north of 
Australia; not- 
ing or pertain- 
ing to the native negroid race of Papua, which is charac- 
terized by a black or sooty-brown complexion and crisp, 
frizzled hair, and which inhabits also many other islands of the 
Pacific north of Australia. II. n. A native or inhabitant of 
Papua; a member of the Papuan race; also, any of the 
Papuan languages or dialects. 

pap-ule (pap/al), m. [L. papula, pustule, pimple.] In 
pathol., a small, somewhat pointed elevation of the skin, 
fae inflammatory but not suppurative.—pap/u-lar 
(-a-lar), a. 

pap-y-ra-ceous (pap-i-ra/shius), a. [L. papyraceus, < 
papyrus: see papyrus.| Of the nature of paper; paper-like; 
papery. 

pa-py-ro-graph (pa-pi/rd-graf), nm. [Gr. mamvpos, papyrus 
(hence used to mean ‘paper’), + ypddew, write.] Any of 
various devices for producing copies of a writing, etc., esp. 
by a paper stencil. 

pa-py-rus (pa-pi/rus), n.; pl. -ri (-ri). [L., < Gr. ramvpos, 
the plant papyrus, something made from papyrus: cf. 
paper.| A tall aquatic plant, Cyperus papyrus, of the sedge 
family, found in Abyssinia, Pales- t 
tine, etc., and formerly abundant = 
in Egypt; also, a material for writ- 
ing on, prepared from thin strips of ~ 
the pith of this plant laid together, 
soaked, pressed, and dried, used by SYVZzz Aw 
the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and WARS 7K 
Romans (as, “letters, written on 
papyrus in the hieratic character”: 
Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand 
Miles up the Nile,” xv.); also, an 
ancient document or manuscript 
written on this material. 

par! (pir), n. [L. par, equal.] An 
equality in value or standing, or a 
level of equality (as, the gains and 
the losses are about on a par; to 
put one person upon a par with 
another); also, an average or normal 
amount, degree, quality, condition, 
or the like (as, taking 70° as the par 
of temperature indoors); in com., 
the established value of the mone- 
tary unit of one country in terms 
of that of another using the same 2, the upper part of the culm’ 
metal as a standard of value (‘par ia Pen Sentoc ater ne 

of exchange’); also, equality be- , a spike. { 

tween the market value and the nominal (or face) value 
of stocks, bonds, etc. (as, a stock issued at par, that is, 
at a price equal to the face value; the bonds have risen 
to par); in golf, the number of strokes allowed to a hole 
or course as representing a score made by perfect playing. 

—above par, above the average or normal, as in amount, 

quality, etc.; in com., at a price above the face value, as of 

a stock or bond; at a premium.—below par, below the 

average or normal, esp. in quality or condition (as, his last 


Apache Papooses. 
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Papyrus. — r, the plant; | Par-a-cel-si-an (par-a-sel/si- & 


parachuté 


book is below par; to feel below par, as in health); in com., 
at a price below the face value, as of a stock or bond; at a 
discount.—par!, a. Average or normal (as, the par height 
of the barometric column at a particular level); in com., at 
or pertaining to par (as, the par value of a bond). 

par? (pir), n. See parr. 

pa-ra (pi/ra), n.; pl. paras or para. [Turk.] Formerly, a 
small Turkish coin, orig. of silver, later of copper; now, a 
monetary unit of Turkey, equal to one fortieth of a piaster, 
or about .11 U. S. cent. 

para-, par-. [Gr. rapa-, wap-, repr. mapa, prep., beside, 
beyond, against.] A prefix meaning ‘beside,’ ‘near,’ ‘be- 
yond,’ ‘aside,’ ‘amiss,’ and sometimes implying alteration or 
modification, occurring orig. in words from the Greek, but 
used also as a modern formative, chiefly in scientific words. 

pa-rab-a-sis (pa-rab/a-sis), n.; pl. -ases (-a-séz). [Gr. 
mapaBac, < mapaBalvew, come forward, < mapa, beside, 
+ Balvew, go.]| The chief of the choral parts in ancient 
Greek comedy, sung by the chorus during an intermission 
in the action, and consisting of an address from the poet to 
the audience. 

par-a-blast (par’a-blast), m. [See para- and -blast.] In 
biol., the nutritive yolk of an ovum or egg. 

par-a-ble (par/a-bl), n. [OF. parable, parabole (F. parabole), 
< L. parabola, comparison, LL. parable, proverb, speech, 
ML. word, < Gr. zapaBody, a placing beside, comparison, 
parable, also parabola, < mapaSaddew, throw beside, 
< apd, beside, + Béddrev, throw: cf. parabola, also 
palaver and parole.| A discourse or saying conveying the 
intended meaning by a comparison or under the likeness of 
something comparable or analogous (as, “Another parable 
spake he unto them; The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven, which a woman took . . .,”’ Mat. xiii. 33; ‘“He spake 
a parable unto them, Can the blind lead the blind?” Luke, 
vi. 39); specif., a short allegorical story, designed to convey 
some truth or moral lesson (frequent in the Bible: as, the 
parable of the poor man’s one ewe lamb, see 2 Sam. xii. 1-10; 
the parable of the prodigal son, see Luke, xv. 11-32); also, 
any enigmatical, obscure, or dark saying (as, “He will seek 
out the secrets of grave sentences, and be conversant in 
dark parables,” Ecclus. xxxix. 3: archaic, except as in ‘to 
speak in parables’); also, speech or discourse (a Biblical use: 
as, to take up one’s parable, to begin one’s discourse; ‘‘Job 
continued his parable, and said ... ,’ Job, xxvii. 1).— 
par’a-ble, v. 2. or ¢.; -bled, -bling. To speak in or represent 
by a parable. 

pa-rab-o-la (pa-rab/d-ld), n.; pl. -las (-ldz). [NL., < Gr. 
mapaBorn: see parable.| In geom., a plane curve formed by 
the intersection of a cone with a plane parallel to a side of the 
cone.—par-a-bol-ic! (par-a-bol/ik), a. Pertaining to, of 
the form of, or resembling a parabola: as, ‘““He compelled 
the frothy liquor . . . to spout forth from one glass and 
descend into the other, in a great parabolic curve” (Haw- 
thorne’s “‘Blithedale Romance,”’ xxi.). 

par-a-bol-ic? (par-a-bol/ik), a. (Gr. zapaBorrxbs, < 
mapaBorn: see parable.| Of, pertaining to, or involving a 
parable. Also par-a-bol/i-cal.— par-a-bol’i-cal-ly, adv. 

pa-rab-o-lize (pa-rab/6-liz), v. t.; -lized, -lizing. To give 
the form of a parabola or paraboloid to.—pa-rab/o-li-za/- 
tion (-li-za/shgn), n. 

pa-rab-o-loid (pa-rab’9-loid), ». [See -oid.] In geom., a 
solid or surface generated by the revolution of a parabola 
about its axis, or one some of whose plane sections are 
parabolas. — pa-rab-o-loi/- 

dal, a. 


an). I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Paracelsus (1493 ?— 
1541), a Swiss-German phy- 
sician and alchemist, or his 
theories. II. n. A follower 
or adherent of Paracelsus. 

par-a-chute (par/a-shot), n. 
LF., < para- (as in parasol: 
see parasol) + chute, a fall: 
see chute.] An apparatus 
used in descending safely 
through the air from a great Garnerin’s Parachute, 


descending. 
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parachute 


height, esp. from a balloon, being umbrella-like in form 
and rendered effective by the resistance of the air, which 
expands it during the descent and then reduces the velocity 
of its motion; hence, something resembling or suggesting 
this, as the patagium of a flying mammal or reptile.—par/a- 
chute, v. 2. or t.; -chuted, -chuting. To descend or convey 
through the air by, or as if by, the aid of a parachute.— 
par’a-chut-ist (-shé-tist), m. One who uses a parachute; 
one skilled in making descents with a parachute. 
par-a-clete (par’a-klét), n. [LL. paracletus, < Gr. mapa- 
KAntos, < mapakadetv, call to aid, < mapa, beside, + 
xaderv, call.] One called in to aid; an advocate or inter- 
cessor; esp. [cap.], the Holy Spirit, or Comforter (as, “the 
Paraclete Whathorved Version, Comforter], the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name,” John (Douay 
Version), xiv. 26; “It was approaching the third hour, the 
hour at which the Paraclete originally descended upon the 
Apostles,”’ J. H. Newman’s ‘“‘Callista,” xxx.); rarely, Christ, 
the Advocate. 
pa-rade (pa-rad’), n. [F. parade, < Sp. parada, < parar, 
< L. parare, prepare: cf. pare.| Show, display, or ostenta- 
tion (as, ‘He loves to make parade of pain,” Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” xxi.; ‘“The Cardinal left Brussels with . . . much 
parade,” Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” ii. 4); also, the orderly 
assembly or muster of troops for inspection or display; also, 
a public procession for display (as, a political parade); also, a 
place where troops regularly assemble for parade; the level 
space forming the interior or inclosed area of a fortification; 
also, a public walk or promenade (as, the Marine Parade 
at Brighton, England); a body of promenaders; also, in 
fencing, a parry (as, “He was an admirable swordsman. 
His parade and riposte were as quick as lightning”: Conan 
Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” i.).—pa-rade’, v.; 
-raded, -rading. 1.tr. To make parade of, or display osten- 
tatiously (as, ‘““He [Byron] early discovered that, by parading 
his unhappiness before the multitude, he produced an im- 
mense sensation”: Macaulay’s “Essays,” Moore’s Byron); 
also, to assemble and marshal, as troops for inspection; 
also, to cause to march or proceed for display; also, to 
march or proceed along or through (a place), as for display; 
walk up and down on or in (as, “the skipper parading 
his quarter-deck with an elated grandeur’’: H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” xxxiii.). 1. intr. To assemble in military 
order for inspection or display; also, to march or proceed 
with display (as, “Bodies of men . . . paraded hourly with 
fife and drum before his windows”: Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” iii. 2); promenade in a public place in order to show 
one’s self.—pa-rad/er (-ra/der), n.—pa-rade/=rest, 7. 
Milit., a position of rest, esp. at parade, in which the soldier 
stands silent and motionless, with the right foot slightly to 
the rear and the left knee slightly bent. 
par-a-digm (par/a-dim or -dim), n. [LL. paradigma, < 
Gr. mapaseryua, < mapadexvivar, show side by side, < 
mapa, beside, + deriva, show.] A pattern; an example; 
in gram., an example of a noun, verb, or other inflected part 
of speech, in all its inflections. —par’a-dig-mat/ic (-dig- 
mat/ik), a. 
par-a-di-sa-ic, par-a-di-sa-i-cal (para-di-sa/ik, -i-kal), a. 
Same as paradisiac, paradisiacal: as, “naradisaical ecstasy” 
(Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Helen with the High Hand,” viii.). 
par-a-di-sal (par’a-di-sal), a. Of or pertaining to paradise: 
as, “paradisal bliss” (Joaquin Miller’s “Joaquin Murietta”). 
par-a-dise (par’a-dis), 7. (OF. F. paradis, < LL. paradisus, 
< Gr. zapddecos, park, < OPers. pairidaéza, inclosure. | 
The garden of Eden (as, “He. . . to the border comes Of 
Eden, where delicious Paradise . . . crowns with her en- 
closure green . . . the champain head Of a steep wilderness”: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iv. 132); also, heaven, as the final 
abode of the righteous; the Mohammedan heaven (as, ““The 
Moors imagined the paradise of their prophet to be situated 
in that part of the heaven which overhung the kingdom of 
Granada”: Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” i.); also, ac- 
cording to some, an intermediate place for the departed souls 
of the righteous awaiting resurrection, also, a place of 
extreme beauty or delight; a state of supreme felicity (as, 
“This state of things should have been to me a paradise of 
peace,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” lil.; a fool’s paradise, see 
under fool1, n.); also, an Oriental park or pleasure-ground, 
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paragon 


esp. one containing wild beasts of the chase; hence, a park 
in which foreign animals are kept.—par/a-dise=fish, n. 
A fish, Macropodus viridiauratus, of southeastern Asia, re- 
markable for 
the extension 
of its fins, and 
muchadmired 
for its beau- 
tiful colora- 
tion and pre- & 
served in 
aquariums, 
etc.—par/a- 
dise=tree, 7. 
A tree, Sima- 
ruba glauca, 
ranging from southern Florida to Brazil, with panicles 
of pale-yellow flowers, and with a root whose bitter bark 
contains a tonic principle. 
par-a-dis-i-ac, par-a-di-si-a-cal (par-a-dis/i-ak, par’a-di- 
sV/a-kal), a. [LL. paradisiacus.] Of, like, or befitting 
paradise: as, “the paradisiac beauty and sim licity of 
tropic humanity” (Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” xl.); “para- 
disiacal dreams of love and joy” (Mrs. Shelley’s ‘“Franken- 
pe xxii.). Also par-a-dis/i-al, par-a-dis/i-an (-dis‘i-al, 
-an). 
par-a-dox (par’a-doks), n. [L. paradoxum, < Gr. rapddofor, 
neut. of zapdédotos, contrary to received opinion, incredible, 
< map4, against, + 6£a, opinion.] An opinion or statement 
contrary to received opinion; also, a statement or proposition 
seemingly self-contradictory or absurd, and yet explicable as 
expressing a truth (see 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10); such statements 
collectively, or the making of them (as, to indulge in paradox; 
to be given to paradox); also, a self-contradictory and false 
proposition; also, any person or thing exhibiting apparent 
contradictions. —par-a-dox’i-cal, a. Of the nature of or 
involving a paradox (as, ‘Comedians, paradoxical as it may 
seem, may be too natural”: Lamb’s ‘‘Stage Illusion’’); also, 
given to paradoxes (as, “He was an eternal talker—brilliant, 
various, paradoxical, florid’: Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” 
vii. 7).—par-a-dox’i-cal-ly, adv.— par-a-dox’i-cal-ness, 7. 
—par/a-dox-ist, n. One given to paradoxes. 
par-a-dox-ure (par-a-dok’sir), m. [NL. Paradoxurus, name 
of the typical genus, < Gr. tapddokos, incredible, + obpa, 
tail.] A palm-cat or palm-civet. 
par-zes-the-sia (par-es-thé/zid), n. 
zsthesia.] In pathol., abnormal sensation, 
itching, etc. Also par-zes-the/sis (-sis). 
par-af-fin, par-af-fine (par’a-fin, -fin or -fen), n. [G. 
paraffin, < L. parum, too little, -- affinis, related; from its 
want of affinity for other substances.] A white or colorless 
waxy substance (a mixture of hydrocarbons, chiefly the solid 
members of the methane series with a high boiling-point), 
not easily acted upon by reagents, obtained chiefly from 
crude petroleum, and used for making candles, forming 
preservative coatings, waterproofing paper, etc.; also, 
paraffin-oil; also, in chem., any hydrocarbon of the methane 
series. —par’af-fin, par/af-fine, v. ¢.; -fined, -fining. To 
cover or impregnate with paraffin.—par-af-fin/ic, a.— 
par’af-fin=oil’, par/af-fine=oil’, 7. Any of various oils 
associated with paraffin, as oils distilled from bituminous 
shale, oils obtained from petroleum (esp. heavy or lubricating 
oils), and oils from which paraffin may be made; specif., in 
British use, kerosene or some allied oil. ; 
par-a-gen-e-sis (par-a-jen’e-sis), n. [See para- and genesis. | 
In geol., the formation of minerals in close contact, so 
that one affects another’s development. —par’a-ge-net/ic 
(-jé-net/ik), a. 
par-a-go-ge (par-a-g0/jé), 7. [LL., < Gr. mapaywyn, < 
mapayev, lead beside, < mapa, beside, + ayew, lead.] In 
gram., the addition of a letter or syllable at the end of a 
word. —par-a-gog’ic (-goj’ik), a. 
par-a-gon (par’a-gon or -gon), n. [OF. paragon (F. paran- 
gon), < It. paragone, touchstone, comparison, paragon, 
origin uncertain.} A model or pattern of excellence, or of a 
particular excellence (as, “If that young man goes on as 
charmingly as he has begun. . . he will be a paragon,” 
Thackeray’s “(Newcomes,” xviii.; a paragon of beauty); 


Paradise-fish. 


[NL.: see para- and 
as prickling, 


i, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; nh, F. bonbon; 


and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book, 


paragon 


the finest example of a particular class or kind (as, “This 
young lady . . . was the paragon of princesses’: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” ii. 5); also, a printing-type (20 point) 
twice as large as long primer.—par’a-gon, v. t.; -goned, 
-goning. To compare (archaic: as, “Lucifer; so by allusion 
call’d Of that bright star to Satan paragon’d,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” x. 426); also, to match or parallel (archaic: 
as, “Pass to join your peers, paragon charm with charm,” 
Browning’s ‘“‘Fifine at the Fair,” xxiii.); be a match for, 
equal, or rival (archaic: as, “Who could paragon The fervid 
choir that lifted up a noise Of harmony?” Keats’s ‘Sleep 
and Poetry’’); also, to surpass} (as, “A maid That paragons 
description”: Shakspere’s ‘Othello,’ ii. 1. 62); also, to 
regard as a paragon. 

pa-rag-o-nite (pa-rag/6-nit), n. [Gr. wapdywr, ppr. of 
mapayew, lead beside, mislead: see paragoge.] A kind of 
mica analogous to muscovite but containing sodium in place 
of potassium. 

par-a-graph (par‘a-graf), n. [OF. F. paragraphe, < ML. 
paragraphus, < Gr. rapdéypados, a line or mark in the 
margin, < rapa, beside, + ypddev, mark, write.] A char- 
acter (now usually §) used to indicate the beginning of a 
distinct or separate portion of a text, or as a mark of ref- 
erence; also, a distinct portion of written or printed matter 
dealing with a particular point, and usually beginning 
(commonly with indention) on a new line; also, a note, item, 
or brief article, as in a newspaper, usually forming a distinct, 
undivided whole (as, ‘She had been irritated by newspaper 
paragraphs—nobody could ever find out who wrote them”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” vi.).—par/a-graph, . ¢. 
To divide into paragraphs; also, to express in a paragraph; 
also, to mention in a paragraph; write or publish paragraphs 
about.—par/a-graph-er, n. One who writes paragraphs, 
as for a newspaper; a paragraphist. 

par-a-graph-i-a (par-a-graf/i-a), n. [NL., < Gr. mapa-, 
amiss (see para-), + ypdadev, write.] In pathol., a cerebral 
disorder marked by the writing of words or letters other than 
those intended. 

par-a-graph-ic (par-a-graf/ik), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
forming a paragraph; divided into paragraphs; also, of or 
pertaining to paragraphia.—par-a-graph/i-cal-ly, adv. 

par-a-graph-ist (par/a-graf-ist), n. A paragrapher. 

Par-a-guay (par/a-gwa) tea. Same as mate’, 

par-a-keet (par’a-két), n. See parrakeet. 

par-a-kite (par/a-kit), n. [See para-.] A number of kites 
connected in series and flying tandem, used for sending up 
meteorological instruments, etc. 

par-al-de-hyde (par-al/dé-hid), n. [See para-.] In chem., 
a colorless liquid, CgH1203, formed by the polymerization of 
ordinary aldehyde: used in medicine as a hypnotic. 

par-a-leip-sis (par-a-lip/sis), n. See paralipsis. 

par-a-li-pom-e-na (par’a-li-pom/e-na), n. pl. [LL., < Gr. 
mapaderopeva, neut. pl. ppr. pass. of mapadelrev, leave 
out, < mapa, beside, + detiaew, leave.] Things omitted; 
a supplement containing things omitted from a preced- 
ing work; [cap.] the two books of the Old Testament 
which are commonly known as Chronicles, so called as 
containing particulars omitted from the books of Kings 
(usually in the form Paralipomenon, representing the 
genitive plural, as used in the title in the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate). 

par-a-lip-sis, par-a-leip-sis (par-a-lip’sis, -lip/sis), n.; pl. 
-lipses (-lip’séz), -leipses (-lip’séz). [NL., < Gr. zapdé- 
Aewis, < mapadelrew, leave out: see paralipomena.] In 
rhet., a pretended ignoring, for rhetorical effect, of something 
actually spoken of, as, ‘not to mention other faults.’ 

par-al-lax (par/a-laks), n. [Gr. mapdddakis, < Tapad- 
Adocew, change, vary, deviate, < mapé, beside, + 4d- 
Aaooew, change.] The apparent displacement of an object 
observed, esp. a heavenly body, due to a change or difference 
in the position of the observer; in aséron., the angular amount 
of such a displacement of a heavenly body as measured be- 
tween lines drawn to it from the two different points of 
observation (as, diurnal or geocentric parallax, measured 
between the line drawn from the heavenly body to the ob- 
server and the line from the heavenly body to the center of 
the earth; annual or heliocentric parallax, measured between 
the line drawn from the heavenly body to the observer and 
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parallelopiped 


the line from the heavenly body to the center of the sun).— 
par-al-lac/tic (-lak/tik), a. 
par-al-lel (par’a-lel), a. [F. paralléle, < L. parallelus, < 
Gr. rapaddndos, < rapa, beside, + &\AfAwv, of one another, 
< dos, other.] Of lines (straight or curved), planes, or 
curved surfaces, so placed one beside another as to be equi- 
distant at all corresponding points; of a single such line, 
plane, etc., equidistant from another or others at all cor- 
responding points (with to or with); of things, involving the 
relation of such lines, planes, etc.; specif., according to 
non-Euclidean theories, intersecting at infinity, as lines or 
planes; in fig. use, having the same direction, course, or 
tendency; corresponding, similar, or analogous (as, “There 
are parallel points in her history and yours”: C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxxiii.); in music, noting or pertaining to 
consecutive harmonic intervals which consist of the same 
number of degrees (as, parallel fifths); also, of a tonality or 
key, relative.— parallel bars, a pair of bars raised above the 
ground, used in gymnastics to develop the muscles of the 
arms, chest, etc.—parallel file, a file of uniform section, 
without taper from tang to point.—parallel forces, forces 
which act in directions parallel to each other.—parallel 
motion, a mechanism by which the end of a piston-rod is 
caused to move in a straight line in spite of deflecting effort. — 
par’al-lel, 7. A parallel line or surface; fig., anything 
parallel in direction, course, or tendency; a match or coun- 
terpart (as, “Behold this ring, Whose high respect and rich 
validity Did lack a parallel’: Shakspere’s ‘‘All’s Well,” 
v. 3. 198); also, the position or relation of being parallel 
(as, in parallel: see phrase below); fig., correspondence or 
analogy (as, “There is no sort of parallel between the cases”’: 
J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 6); also, a comparison 
of things as if regarded side by side (as, ‘‘He runs a laboured 
parallel between Schiller, Goethe, and Kotzebue; one is 
more this, the other more that”: Carlyle’s ‘‘Essays,” Taylor’s 
Historical Survey of German Poetry); specif., in geog., any 
of the imaginary circles on the earth’s surface, parallel to 
the equator, by which degrees of latitude are represented 
(‘parallel of latitude’); mlit., a trench cut in the ground 
before a fortress, parallel to its defenses, for the purpose of 
covering a besieging force; in printing, a pair of vertical 
parallel lines (||) used as a mark of reference.—in parallel, 
in elect., with all the positive poles, terminals, etc., joined to 
one conductor and all the negative to the other: said of 
batteries, lamps, etc.—par/al-lel, v. ¢.; -leled or -lelled, 
-leling or -lelling. To make parallel; also, to furnish a 
parallel for; find or provide a match for; also, to form a 
parallel to; be equivalent to, or equal; also, to bring into 
comparison; compare. 
par-al-lel-e-pip-ed (par’a-lel-e-pip’ed or -pi/ped), n. [Gr. 
mapaddnrerimedov, < mapaddnos, parallel, + ézizedov, plane 
surface, < émi, on, + édov, ground.| A prism whose bases 
are parallelograms. Also par/al-lel-e-pip’e-don (-pip’e-don 
or -pi/pe-don). 
par-al-lel-ism (par’a-lel-izm), m. The position or relation 
of parallels; agreement in direction, tendency, or character; 
correspondence or analogy; also, a parallel; also, a com- 
parison; in metaph., the doctrine that mental and bodily 
processes are concomitant, each varying with variation of 
the other, but that there is no causal relation or relation of 
interaction between the two series of changes.—par/al-lel- 
ist, n. One who draws a parallel or comparison; also, an 
adherent of the metaphysical doctrine of parallelism.— 
par/al-lel-is’tic, a. 
par-al-lel-i-ty (par-a-lel/i-ti), 
condition, or character. 
par-al-lel-ize (par’a-lel-iz), v. ¢.; -ized, -izing. To make . 
parallel; place so as to be parallel; esp., to place side by 
side for comparison; bring into comparison; compare; 
also, to furnish a parallel for, or form a parallel to; match. 
—par’al-lel-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n. 
par-al-lel-ly (par’a-lel-li), adv. Ina parallel manner. 


par-al-lel-o-gram  (par-a-lel/d-gram), 
mn. [Gr. mapaddnd\dypaupov, < mapéd- 
Andros, parallel, + ypayunh, line.} 
A quadrilateral whose opposite sides 


are parallel. Parallelogram. 
par’al-lel-o-pip’ed, etc. Same as parallelepiped, etc. 


m. Parallel arrangement, 
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paralogism 


pa-ral-o-gism (pa-ral’9-jizm), n. [F. paralogisme, < Gr. 
Taparoyiapuos, < mapadoyiferIa, reason falsely, < mapa, 
beside, + doyifer#a, calculate, infer, < dédyos, reckoning, 
reason.] In logic, a piece of false or fallacious reasoning, 
esp. (as distinguished from sophism) one of whose falseness 
the reasoner himself is not conscious; also, reasoning of this 
kind.—pa-ral/o-gist (-jist), m. One who uses paralogisms; 
a false reasoner.— pa-ral-o-gis’tic, a. 

par-a-lyse (par’a-liz), etc. See paralyze, etc. 

pa-ral-y-sis (pa-ral/i-sis), .; pl. -yses (-i-séz). [L., < Gr. 
mapadvots, < mapadverv, disable at the side, < apd, beside, 
+ Abew, loose.] In pathol., impairment or loss of the power 
of voluntary motion, or of sensation, in one or more parts of 
the body, or a disease characterized by this; hence, in fig. use, 
a more or less complete crippling, or arrest of powers and 
activities (as, a paralysis of trade, or of government); a 
condition of powerlessness or helpless inactivity; any para- 
lyzing influence.—general paralysis, in pathol., a progres- 
sive disease characterized by degeneration of the central 
nervous system, with impairment of motor functions and 
gradual mental enfeeblement; paresis. —infantile paralysis. 
See under infantile. 

par-a-lyt-ic (par-a-lit/ik). [L. paralyticus, < Gr. rapa- 
Aurixds, < mapadvew: see paralysis.] I. a. Pertaining 
to or of the nature of paralysis; affected with or subject to 
paralysis. II. mn. One affected with paralysis; also, a 
stroke of paralysis (Sc.: as, “It was in this year that Patrick 
Dilworth . . . was disabled by a paralytic,’ Galt’s “Annals 
of the Parish,” ii.).—par-a-lyt/i-cal-ly, adv. 

par-a-lyze (par’a-liz), v. t.; -lyzed, -lyzing. [F. paralyser, < 
L. paralysis: see paralysis.| To affect with paralysis; 
fig., to bring to a condition of helpless inactivity (as, ‘“Long- 
ing paralysed their brains,”’ Galsworthy’s “‘Saint’s Progress,” 
i. 5; to paralyze the energies); render (a person, etc.) power- 
less to act, think, etc. (as, ‘I overcame the extreme shyness 
that had formerly paralyzed me in her presence”: Irving’s 
“Tales of a Traveler,” i. 9).—par”a-ly-za/tion (-li-za/shon), 
n.—par/a-lyz-er (-li-zér), 7. 

par-a-mag-net (par-a-mag/net), m. [See para-.] A sub- 
stance having paramagnetic properties. — par’a-mag-net‘ic, 
a. Loosely, pertaining to ordinary magnetism (opposed to 
diamagnetic); specif., noting or pertaining to a class of 
substances (as liquid oxygen) which, like iron but in a much 
less degree, are magnetic in the usual way, and hence tend to 
take a position with the longer axis parallel to the lines of 
force (distinguished from ferromagnetic, and opposed to 
diamagnetic).—par-a-mag’net-ism, n. The quality of 
being paramagnetic; paramagnetic phenomena, or the 
science dealing with them. 

par-a-mat-ta (par-a-mat/d), m. [From Paramaita, now 
Parramatta, town in Australia.) A light, twilled dress-fabric 
having a silk or cotton warp and a woolen weft. 

pa-ra-mo (pii/ra-m6), .; pl. -mos (-méz). [Sp. paramo. | 
A high plateau region in tropical South America, esp. one 
bare of trees. 

par-a-morph (par/a-mérf), n. [Gr. mapa- (see para-) + 
popdh, form.] In mineral., a pseudomorph formed by a 
change in molecular structure without a change in chemical 
composition. — par-a-mor’phic (-mér’fik), a. Pertaining 
to a paramorph; characterized by paramorphism.—par-a- 
mor’phism (-fizm), n. The state of being a paramorph, or 
the process by which it is brought about. 

par-a-mount (par/a-mount). [AF. paramont, above, < 
OF. par (< L. per), by, + amont, upward, up, < L. ad, to, 
+ mons (mont-), mountain: cf. amount. ] I. a. Above 
others in rank or authority, or superior in power or Juris- 
diction (as, “He was also feudal lord paramount of the whole 
soil of his kingdom”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng., 1)5 
hence, in general, chief in importance (as, paramount claims 
or duties; “All circumstances of mere convenience were 
obliged to give way to a paramount sense of danger,” Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” i.); supreme; preéminent. IL, nm A 
lord paramount; an overlord; a supreme. ruler: as, “In 
order came the grand infernal peers: Midst came their 
mighty paramount” (Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ii. 508).— 
par/a-mount-cy (-si), par’a-mount-ship, 7. The con- 
dition or rank of being paramount.—par/a-mount-ly, adv. 

par-a-mour (par/a-mér), n. [Orig. phrase, OF. par amour, 


(variable) q as d or j, g as s or sh, ¢ as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; i, 
_/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, obsolete; 
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‘by love,’ by way of (sexual) love, < par (< L. per), by, + 
amour (< L. amor), love.] A lover, now usually an illicit 
lover, of either sex; one taking the place of a husband or wife 
without legal right. 

par-a-neph-ros (par-a-nef/ros), n. [NL., < Gr. mapa, 
beside, + vepés, kidney.] In anat., a suprarenal capsule. 
See suprarenal, a.—par-a-neph/ric, a. 

pa-rang (pa/rang), n. [Malay.] A large, heavy knife used 
as a tool or a weapon by the Malays: as, “One of Lingard’s 
seamen at once retaliated by striking at the . . . savage 
with his parang —three such choppers brought for the 
purpose of clearing the bush . . . being all the weapons the 
party . . . possessed” (J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” ii. 2). 
par-a-noi-a, par-a-noe-a (par-a-noi/d, -né/d), n. [NL., < 
Gr. mapdvoua, < mapa, beside, + vovs, mind.] In pathol., 
mental derangement; esp., a chronic form of insanity char- 
acterized chiefly by systematic delusions.—par-a-noi/ac, 
par-a-no/ac (-ak). I. a. Pertaining to or affected with 
paranoia. IZ. m. A person affected with paranoia. 
par-a-nu-cle-in (par-a-ni/klé-in), mn. [See para-.] In 
physiol. chem., any of a group of amorphous substances 
which, unlike true nucleins, do not yield nitrogenous bases 
on decomposition; a pseudonuclein. 

par-a-nymph (par/a-nimf), n. [LL. paranymphus (fem. 
paranympha), < Gr. rapdvupgos, < mapa, beside, + viudn, 
bride.] In ancient Greece, a friend who accompanied the 
bridegroom when he went to bring home the bride; also, the 
bridesmaid who escorted the bride to the bridegroom; hence, 
in modern use, a groomsman or a bridesmaid; also, a person 
who speaks in behalf of another. 

par-a-pet (par/a-pet), n. [It. parapetto, < parare, protect, 
ward off (see parry), + petto, < L. pectus, breast.] A 
defensive wall or elevation, as of earth or stone, in fortifi- 
cation; such 
an elevation 
raisedabove , 
the main @ims 
wall or ram- 
part ofa 


permanent pe; B, crest of ban- 
for tifica- terior crest; F, foot of foe cee chee Fi, 
tion; also, a foot of scarp; J, foot of counterscarp; J, crest of counter- 

* scarp; AB, banquette slope; BD, banquette tread; CD, 

protective interior slope; CE, superior slope; EF, exterior slope; FG, 
wall or bar- berm; GH, scarp; HJ, bottom of ditch ; JJ, counterscarp. 
rier at the edge of a balcony, roof, bridge, or the like 
(as, ‘the parapet of the great dam”: H. G. Wells’s “Men 
Like Gods,” ii. i).—par’a-pet-ed, a. Furnished with a 
parapet: as, “a parapeted terrace’ (M. Hewlett’s “Open 
Country,” iv.). 

par-aph (par’af), n. [OF. F. paraphe, < ML. paraphus, for 
paragraphus, E. paragraph.| A paragraphj; also, a flourish 
made after a signature, as in a document, orig. as a precaution 
against forgery.—par/aph, v.¢. Toaddaparaph to; hence, 
to sign, esp. with one’s initials. 

par-a-pher-na-li-a (par’a-fer-na/li-d), m. pl. [ML., < LL. 
parapherna, < Gr. rapaepva, bride’s belongings other than 
dowry, < mapé, beside, + depvh, dowry, < déepew, bear.] 
The personal articles, apart from dower, reserved by law to 
a married woman; hence, personal belongings (as, “trunks 
containing . . . personal property — their sole chattels and 
paraphernalia on earth”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Less- 
ways,” iii. 3); articles of personal adornment or attire (as, 
“These paraphernalia [of Indian dress] would not have been 
much admired by a modern fine lady”: Smollett’s ““Humphry 
Clinker,” July 13); trappings; equipments; in general, 
appurtenances (as, “the ample fireplace . . . garnished with 
a crane having various hooks and other paraphernalia”: 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xv.); occasionally, as sing., 
an outfit or apparatus (as, ““There’s a certain paraphernalia 
of dignity . . . The King comes down in a gilt coach... 
and wears long robes and a crown”: H. G. Wells’s “’Tono- 
Bungay,” iv. 3. § 2). 

par-a-phrase (par’a-fraz), n. [F. paraphrase, < L. para- 
phrasis, < Gr. rapadpacis, < mapadpagew, say in other 
words, < apd, beside, + ¢patew, tell.] A statement of 
the sense of a text or passage in other words, as for clearness; 
a free rendering or translation, as of a passage; also, the act 
or process of paraphrasing.—par/a-phrase, v. ¢. or 1.; 


Parapet. — A, foot of banquette slope; 
quette; C, interior crest; 


F, menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 


<, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


paraphrast 


-phrased, -phrasing. To restate or render in, or to make, 
a paraphrase. — par/a-phras-er (-fra-zér), n. 
par-a-phrast (par/a-frast), n. [LL. paraphrastes, < Gr. 
mapadpaorns, < mapadpatew: see paraphrase.| One who 
paraphrases.—par-a-phras’tic (-fras/tik), a. [Gr. mapa- 
gpacrixés.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a paraphrase. 
—par-a-phras'ti-cal-ly, adv. ; 
pa-raph-y-sis (pa-raf‘i-sis), .; pl. -yses (-i-séz). [NL., < 
Gr. rapadvors, offshoot, < mapapvecOa, grow at the side, 
< mapa, beside, + ¢vew, produce.] In bot., one of the 
sterile, usually filamentous outgrowths often occurring 
among the reproductive organs in many rae 
cryptogamous plants. 
par-a-ple-gi-a (par-a-plé/ji-4), n. [NL., < 
Gr. rapardnyia, < mapardjooew, strike on ,} \ 
one side, < mapa, beside, + adnocerv, strike. ] Y 
In pathol., paralysis of both lower limbs with 
more or less of the trunk.—par-a-pleg’ic 
(-plej/ik or -plé/jik), a. 


Paraphysis. — 
. 4, antheridium, 
Pa-r4 (pa-ra’/) rub/ber. [From Pard, in with p,p,paraph- 
Brazil.] The india-rubber obtained from the Peisiricnumcom: 
euphorbiaceous tree Hevea brasiliensis and ™. 

other species of the same genus, natives of tropical South 
America. 
par-a-sang (par/a-sang), n. [L. parasanga, < Gr. zapa- 
cayyns; of Persian origin.] A Persian measure of length, 
of varying extent, anciently equal to about 32 English miles. 
par-a-se-le-ne (par’a-se-lé/né), n.; pl. -nx (-né). [NL., < 
Gr. apd, beside, + oednvn, moon.] A bright moon-like 
spot on a lunar halo; a 
mock moon. Cf. parhe- 
lion. — par”a-se-len/ic 


(-len/ik), a. 
par-a-shah (par/a-shi), 
n.; pl. -shoth (-shdth). 


[Heb.] A section of the 
Pentateuch; one of the 
lessons from the Torah or 
Law read in the Jewish 
synagogue on Sabbaths 
and festivals, or one of 
the subsections into which 
these lessons are divided. 
Cf. haphtarah. 
par-a-site (par/a-sit), 7. 
[eae panasiius s <= Gro 5 
qapdouros, one who eats 
at the table of another, 
< mapa, beside, + 
airos, food.] One who lives on the hospitality or patronage 
of others (as, “He had daily guests... picked up... 
among the many parasites on the look-out for good fare’’: 
Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 4); a hanger-on of the rich; hence, 
in general, one who lives on others or another without making 
any useful and fitting return; sometimes, a person considered 
as living on society without having any productive or useful 
function (as, “Nine people out of ten looked on him as some- 
thing of a parasite, with no real work in the world’: Gals- 
worthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” ii. 1); in zoél. and bot., an 
animal or plant which lives on or in another organism (the 
host), from which it obtains nutriment (cf. louse, tapeworm, 
ectozoon, entozoon, and broom-rape, mistletoe, rafflesia); 
sometimes, a commensal animal or plant.—par-a-sit/ic, 
par-a-sit/i-cal (-sit/ik, -i-kal), a. [L. parasiticus, < Gr. 
Tapactrikés. | Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of para- 
sites; living as or resembling a parasite; of diseases, due to 
parasites. —par-a-sit’i-cal-ly, adv.—par-a-sit/i-cide (-sid), 
m. [See -cide.] An agent or preparation that destroys 
parasites. —par/a-sit-ism (-si-tizm), n. Parasitic mode of 
life or existence; in pathol., diseased condition due to para- 
sites. —par’a-si-tol/o-gy (-si-tol/6-ji), n. [See -logy.] The 
branch of science that treats of parasites. 
par-a-sol (par’a-sol), n. [F. parasol, < It. parasole, < 
parare, ward off (see parry), + sole, < L. sol, sun] A 
woman’s small or light sun-umbrella; a sunshade. 
pa-ras-ti-chy (pa-ras/ti-ki), n.; pl. -chies (-kiz). [Gr. rapd, 
beside, + orixos, row.] In bot., in a spiral arrangement of 
leaves, scales, etc., where the internodes are short and the 


Paraselene. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mive, 
flect, agony, int$, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, 
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members closely crowded, as in the houseleek and the pine- 
cone, one of a number of secondary spirals or oblique ranks 
seen to wind around the stem or axis to the right and left, 
more or less concealing the genetic spiral. 

par-a-syn-the-sis (par-a-sin/the-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. rapa- 
ctvbecs, < mapa, beside, + oivOects, composition, E. 
synthesis.] In philol., derivation from a combination of two 
or more elements; a process of combination and derivation 
in the formation of words: illustrated by great-hearted, 
derived from the combination great heart by means of the 
suffix -ed (not from great and hearted), free-trader, from free 
trade, with suffix -er, and in French by many verbs derived 
from a preposition, or prepositional prefix, and a noun (see 
etymologies of abut, aline, imprison).—par’a-syn-thet/ic 
(-thet/ik), a. In philol., pertaining to or formed by para-_ 
synthesis. 

par-a-tax-is (par-a-tak/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. wapdratis, a 
placing side by side, < wapardooew, place side by side, < 
mapa, beside, + raccev, arrange.] In gram., the ranging 
of propositions or clauses one after another without connec- 
tives showing the relation between them.—par-a-tac/tic 
(-tak’tik), a. 

par-a-thy-roid (par-a-thi/roid). [See para-.] In anat.: 
I. a. Noting or pertaining to several small glands, or oval 
masses of epithelioid cells, lying near or embedded in the 
thyroid gland. IL mn. A parathyroid gland. 

par-a-ty-phoid (par-a-ti/foid). [See para-.] In pathol.: 


I. a. Noting or pertaining to a fever resembling typhoid 
fever but usually milder in its course. IE. 7. Paratyphoid 
fever. 


par-a-vane (par/a-van), n. [From para- + vane.] (a) A 
device (invented by Lieutenant-Commander Charles Den- 
nistoun Burney of the British Navy, and extensively used in 
the World War) for protecting a ship against moored mines, 
consisting of a steel torpedo-shaped body towed from the bow 
of a ship by a steel towing-rupe, the body being fitted with a 
plane, fins, and a rudder or rudders, which keep it at some 
distance from the ship and at the proper depth: used in pairs, 
one paravane on each side of the ship, the steel towing-ropes 
thus forming a taut V-shaped barrier which, when it comes in 
contact with the mooring-cable of a mine, deflects it toward 
one of the paravanes, which are fitted with sharp-toothed 
jaws by which the cable is cut, causing the mine to rise to the 
surface at a safe distance from the ship, where it is exploded 
or sunk by gun-fire. Also called otter-gear and otter. (b) An 
explosive form of this device, used in the World War, and 
towed from the stern of a vessel, usually one on each quarter, 
for attacking and destroying submerged submarines. 

par-boil (pir’boil), v. ¢. (OF. parbouillir, < LL. perbullire, 
<L. per, through, + bul’vre, E. boil?.] To boil thoroughly}; 
also, to boil partially, or for a short time. Also fig. 

par-buck-le (pir/buk-l), n. [Earlier parbunkel; origin un- 
known.] A kind of purchase for raising or lowering a cask 
or similar object 
along an inclined 
plane or a vertical 
surface, consisting 
of a rope looped 
over a post or the 
like, with its two 
ends passing 
around the object 
to be moved; also, 
a kind of double 
sling made with a 
rope, as around a 
cask to be raised 
or lowered.— par’= 
buck-le, v. ¢.; -led, 
-ling. To raise or 
lower with a par- 
buckle. 

Par-cze (pir’sé), n. 
pl. ([L., pl. of Parbuckle. — above, in 1st sense; a, in 2d sense. 
Parca.] In Rom. myth., the Fates. See fate, n. 

par-cel (par’sel), n. LOF. F. parcelle, < ML. particella, dim. 
of L. particula, E. particle.] A part or portion of anything 
(chiefly archaic: cf. part and parcel, under part, n.); specif., 


nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


parcel 


a piece (of land, etc.); also, an item}, particular}, or detailt 
(as, “I sent your grace The parcels and particulars of our 
grief”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” iv. 2. 36); also, a number 
group, or assemblage of persons or things (as, “This youthful 
parcel Of noble bachelors,” Shakspere’s ‘‘All’s Well,” ii. 3. 58: 
now prov., or as in next); contemptuously, a set, lot, or 
pack (as, “‘a parcel of sneaks,” Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” 
Xvil.; a parcel of lies); also, a quantity of something, as ofa 
commodity for sale; a lot; also, a quantity of something 
wrapped or put up together; a package or bundle.—parcel 
post, a branch of a postal service charged with conveying 
parcels. Also called parcels post.—par’cel, v. t.; -celed or 
-celled, -celing or -celling. To divide into or distribute in 
parcels or portions (usually with owt: as, ‘“The pastures were 
parcelled out in divisions by new wire-fences,” Bulwer- 
Lytton’s ““Caxtons,” v. 1); also, to make into a parcel, or put 
up in parcels, as goods; naut., to cover or wrap (a rope, etc.) 
with strips of canvas.—par’cel. I. adv. In part; partly; 
partially: as, “My grandame .. . is parcel blind by age” 
_ (Scott’s “Kenilworth,” x.). [Chiefly archaic.] I a. 
Being in part, or to some extent (what is specified): as, 
“He was a jester and a parcel poet” (Scott’s “Abbot,” iv.). 
[Archaic.]—par’cel=gilt, a. Gilded in part, as on the inner 
surface only, as a silver cup or bowl.—par’cel-ing, par’cel- 
ling, 7. Naut., the process of covering or wrapping a rope, 
etc., with strips of canvas, 
usually tarred; also, strips 
of canvas for such use. 
par-ce-na-ry (par’se-na-ri), 
nm. (AF. parcenarie, OF. 
pargonerie, <_ pargonier: 
see parcener.] In law, joint 


Parceling. 


heirship. 
par-ce-ner (pir’se-nér), n. [AF. parcener, OF. parconier, < 
L. partitio(n-), E. partition.]_ In law, a joint heir; a coheir. 


parch (pirch),v. [ME. parchen, perchen; origin uncertain. | 
I. tr. To dry (peas, beans, grain, etc.) by exposure to heat 
that expels moisture without burning; sometimes, to roast 
(as, “I made up the fire and parched an ear of maize for my 
dinner’: W. H. Hudson’s ‘“‘Green Mansions,” x.); also, to 
make dry, esp. to excess, or dry up, as heat, the sun, or a hot 
wind does (as, the sun’s torrid rays parch the ground or the 
vegetation); scorch; make (a person, the lips, throat, etc.) 
dry and hot, or thirsty, as heat, fever, or thirst does; some- 
times, of cold, etc., to dry or shrivel, like heat (archaic: as, 
“The parching air Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of 
fire,’ Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ii. 594). IL. intr. To be- 
come parched; undergo drying by heat; dry (wp: as, “There 
is a fresh sweet growth of grass in the spring, but it... 
parches up in the course of the summer,” Irving's “Captain 
Bonneville,” iv.); suffer from heat or thirst (as, “We were 
better parch in Afric sun”: Shakspere’s “Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” i. 3. 370).—parched, p. 4. Dried by heat; roasted; 
also, dried up; scorched; also, dry or thirsty, as from heat. 
—parch/ed-ness, 7. 

par-che-si (par-ché/si or -zi), n. See pachist. 

parch-ment (pirch/ment), n. [OF. F. parchemin, < LL. 
pergamena, parchment, < Pergamum, the city of Pergamum 
in Mysia, Asia Minor, whence parchment was brought. | 
The skin of sheep, goats, etc., prepared for use as a writing- 
material, etc.; also, a manuscript or document on such 
material (as, “a parchment with the seal of Cesar,” Shak- 
spere’s “Julius Cesar,” iii. 2. 133; “I once requested your 
hands as witnesses to a certain parchment,” Congreve’s 
“Way of the World,” v.); also, a paper resembling this 
material; also, a skin or membrane resembling it; the husk of 
the coffee-bean.— parch/ment-ize (iz), v. t.; -rzed, -1z0ng. 
To convert into parchment; render parchment-like.—parch’ - 
ment-i-za’tion (-i-za/shon), 7. —parch/ment-y, d. Parch- 
ment-like. 

pard (pird), n. [L 
of Eastern origin.] A 
Full of strange oaths, an 
“As You Like It,” ii. 7. 150); 
“Tamia,” i.). [Archaic.] : 

par-di, par-die (par-dé’), interg. (OF. par de, 

A form of oath formerly much used for emphasis, 

force of ‘verily,’ ‘indeed.’ (Archaic. ] 


. pardus, < Gr. mapéos, earlier wapdaXts; 
leopard or panther: as, “A soldier, 
d bearded like the pard’” (Shakspere’s 


“freckled like a pard” (Keats’s 


‘by God.”] 
with the 


j, sas s or sh, tas t 


(variable) d as d or 
#, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 


obsolete; <, from 


’ 
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par-don (pir/don), ». t. [OF. pardoner (F. pardonner), < 
ML. perdonare, < L. per, through, + donare, give: see 
donate.| To remit (a penalty, etc.){; also, to remit the 
penalty of (an offense: as, “Provoke him not; for he will not 
pardon your transgressions,” Ex. xxiii. 21); release (a person) 
from liability for an offense (as, “As you from crimes would 
pardon’d be, Let your indulgence set me free’: Shakspere’s 
“Tempest,” Epilogue, 19); also, to make courteous allowance 
for, or excuse, as an action or circumstance, or a person (as, 
‘Gf... you will pardon my negligence,” Marryat’s “King’s 
Own,” xlvii.; “Those . . . will easily pardon the length of 
my discourse,” Addison, in “Spectator,” 321; pardon me, a 
phrase much used in making apology, often in expressing 
dissent or objection).—par’don, n. A pardoning; a re- 
mission of penalty, as by an executive, or a warrant containing 
it; forgiveness of an offense or offender; an ecclesiastical 
indulgence; a church festival at which indulgences are 
granted; courteous indulgence or allowance, as in excusing 
fault or seeming rudeness (as, I beg your pardon, a conven- 
tional form of apology, as for something done or said, often 
used in expressing dissent or objection, interrupting a person, 
addressing a stranger, or requesting that a remark be re- 
peated or explained).—par/don-a-ble, a. That may be 
pardoned: as, “It gives me a feeling of pardonable impor- 
tance” (G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” ii.); “I dare say your 
daughter is pardonable” (Jane Porter’s ‘Thaddeus of War- 
saw,” xxxvi.).—par/don-a-ble-ness, n.—par/don-a-bly, 
adv.—par/don-er, n. One who pardons; also, formerly, an 
ecclesiastical official charged with the granting of indulgences 
(as, “A gentil Pardoner... That streight was comen fro 
the court of Rome”: Chaucer’s “Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales,” 669). 

par-dy (par-dé), interj. See pardt. 

pare (pir), v. t.; pared, paring. (OF. F. parer, prepare, dress, 
trim, also adorn, < L. parare, make ready, prepare: cf. 
parure, parade, parry, prepare, and apparatus.) To cut off 
the outer coating, layer, or part of (as, to pare potatoes; to 
pare a horse’s hoofs; to pare one’s nails); trim by cutting; 
cut off the turf or vegetation from (the ground: as, to pare 
worn-out grassland); also, to reduce by or as if by cutting or 
shaving; diminish little by little (as, to pare down one’s ex- 
penses); also, to remove (an outer coating, layer, or part) by 
cutting (often with off or away); remove as if by cutting (as, 
to pare away redundancies). 

pa-re-cious (pa-ré/ shus), etc. 

par-e-gor-ic (par-é-gor’ik). 
yopukos, < mapnyopos, Con 
+ -ayopos, akin to dyopevew, 


See parecious, etc. 
[LL. paregoricus, < Gr. mapn- 
soling, soothing, < apa, beside, 
speak.] I. a. In med., 


assuaging pain; soothing. II. n. A soothing medicine; an 
horated tincture of opium. 
[NL. Pareiasauria, 


anodyne; esp., a cam 


the type, 
known by 
remains 
found in 
South Af- 
rica and 
elsewhere. 
II, n. One 
of the Pa- 
reiasauria. Pareiasaurian (Pareiasaurus baint). 

pa-rei-ra (pa-ra/ra), 7. [Pg. parreira, vine.] Orig., a 
tropical climbing plant, Cissampelos pareira, or its medicinal 
root; now, the root of a South American vine, Chondroden- 
dron tomentosum, used as a diuretic, etc. —pa-rei/ra bra/va 
(bri/va). [Pg. parreira brava, wild vine.] Same as pareira. 

pa-ren-chy-ma (pa-reng’ki-ma), mn. [NL., < Gr. rapeyxuma, 
< mapeyxeiv, pour in beside, < mapa, beside, + &, in, + 
xeiv, pour.] In anat. and zodl., the proper tissue of an 
animal organ as distinguished from its connective or sup- 
porting tissue; also, a soft, jelly-like connective tissue, as In 
the flatworms; also, the undifferentiated cell-substance in 4 
protozoan, in bot., the fundamental (soft) cellular tissue of 
plants, as in the softer parts of leaves, the pulp of fruits, the 


ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; 
beginning of book. 


; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at 
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pith of stems, etc.—pa-ren/chy-mal, par-en-chym-a-tous 
(par-eng-kim/a-tus), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
parenchyma. . 

par-ent (par’ent). [OF. F. parent, parent, relative, < L. 
parens (parent-), parent, < parere, bring forth.] I. n. 
A father or a mother; by extension, a progenitor; also, any 
organism that produces or generates another; in fig. use, an 
author or source (as, ‘These are thy glorious works, Parent 
of good,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” v. 153; “Idleness . . . 
is the parent of vice,” H. Melville’s “Omoo,” xlix.); a pro- 
tector or guardian. II. a. Being a parent; having the 
relation of a parent, or, fig., of a source, or a protector or 
guardian; also, of or pertaining to a parent.—par/ent-age 
(-en-taj), n. [OF. F. parentage.] Derivation from parents; 
birth, lineage, or family; origin; also, the parental condition 
or relation.—pa-ren-tal (pa-ren/tal), a. ([L. parentalis. | 
Of or pertaining to a parent (as, “the parental relation,” 
Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” x.; “I fled from parental tyr- 
anny,” Peacock’s ‘“Nightmare Abbey,” xv.); proper to or 
characteristic of a parent (as, “parental feelings’: Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” ii.); also, having the relation of a parent. 

Par-en-ta-li-a (par-en-ta/li-4), n. pl. [L., neut. pl. of paren- 
talis, E. parental.| Among the ancient Romans, an annual 
festival in honor of deceased parents and relatives, held from 
the 13th to the 21st of February, and marked by the closing 
of the temples, the visiting of tombs, and the offering of 
oblations to the shades of the dead. 

pa-ren-tal-ly (pa-ren/tal-i), adv. In a parental manner; 
as or like a parent. 

pa-ren-the-sis (pa-ren’the-sis), n.; pl. -theses (-the-séz). 
[ML., < Gr. rapéebeoits, < mapevrifévar, put in beside, 
< mapa, beside, + é, in, + riOevar, set, sey A qualifying 
or explanatory word, phrase, sentence, etc., inserted, within 
the curved lines (_ ), or brackets, dashes, or commas, in a 
passage to which it is not grammatically necessary; also, 
either or both of the curved lines so used; also, in fig. use, 
an interval.—pa-ren/the-size (-siz), v. ¢.; -sized, -sizing. 
To insert as or in a parenthesis; put between marks of paren- 
thesis; also, to interlard with parentheses. 

par-en-thet-ic (par-en-thet/ik), a. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a parenthesis; also, characterized by the use 
of parentheses, Also par-en-thet/i-cal.—par-en-thet/i- 
cale-ly, adv. 

par-ent-hood (par/ent-hud), ». The position or relation of 
a parent: as, “the holy dignity of parenthood” (Miss Mulock’s 
“John Halifax,” xxv.). 

par-ent-less (par’ent-les), a. Without parents (as, ‘“He was 
my own uncle... he had taken me when a parentless 
infant to his house”: C. Bronté’s ‘‘Jane Eyre,” ii.); some- 
times, without known parents, author, or source. 

par-er (par/ér), n. One who pares; an instrument for paring 
(as, an apple-parer). 

par-e-sis (par’e-sis, often pa-ré/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. répeots, 
< raprévat, let go, relax, < mapa, from, + iéva, send.] In 
pathol., incomplete paralysis, affecting motion but not sensa- 
tion; also, a progressive cerebral disease, general paralysis 
(see under paralysis). 

par-es-the-sia (par-es-thé/zid), etc. See paresthesia, etc. 

pa-ret-ic (pa-ret/ik). I. a. Pertaining to or affected with 
paresis. II.m. One who has paresis. 

par-fait (par-fa), . [F., lit. ‘perfect.’] A frozen prepa- 
ration of cream, variously flavored: as, a vanilla parfait; a 
café (coffee) parfait. 

par-fi-lage (par-fé-lizh), n. [F., < parfiler, unravel.] The 
unraveling of textile fabrics, galloons, etc., esp. those con- 
taining gold or silver threads, in vogue as a pastime in France 
and elsewhere in the latter part of the 18th century. 

par-fleche (pir-flesh’), m. [Appar. Canadian F., from N. 
Amer. Ind.] A hide, esp. of a buffalo, deprived of hair by 
soaking in water mixed with wood-ashes, and then stretched 
on a frame and dried; an article made of such a hide. 

par-get (pir/jet), v. t.; -geted, -geting. [Appar. < OF. 
pargeter (recorded in sense of ‘cast or send forth’), for pour- 
geter, rough-cast, parget, lit. ‘cast forward or forth’ (F. pro- 
jeter), <_L. pro, before, + jactare, throw: cf. jet!.] To 
cover with plaster or parget; decorate with plaster-work: 
as, ‘‘a room otherwise so handsome, with . . . the pargeted 
ceiling with pendants, and the carved chimney” (Stevenson’s 


“Master of Ballantrae,” ii.).—par’get, n. Plaster; plaster- 
work, esp. of an ornamental kind.—par’get-ing, 7. The 
act of one who pargets; also, plaster or 
plaster-work, esp. when ornamental; par- 
get. ; 
par-he-li-on (pir-hé/li-on), n.; pl. -lia$ 
(-li-a). [NL. parhelion, for L. parelion, 
< Gr. raptor, raphAtos, < mapa, beside, 
+ #dws, sun.] A bright circular spot 
on a solar halo; a mock sun: usually 
one of two or more such spots seen on op- \ 
posite sides of the sun, and often accom- 4% 
panied by additional luminous arcs and 
bands. See cut below. Cf. paraselene.— * 
par-he-li/a-cal (-hé-li/a-kal), par-hel/ic = 
(-hel/ik), a. -E 
Pa-ri-ah (pa/ri-4 or pa/ri-d), n. [Tamil 
paraiyan (pl. paratyar), lit. ‘drummer’ 
(from a hereditary duty of the caste), 5 
< parai, a festival drum.] A member of Pargeting, at Wy- 
a low caste in southern India; hence jenpee: Essex, Eng- 
[2. c.], any person or animal generally _ 
despised, or an outcast (as, “the juvenile pariah of the vil- 
lage, Huckleberry 
Finn, son of the = = 
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Mark Twain’s _—— 
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noted for its white 
marble; also, not- 
ing or pertaining == os 

to a fine variety Reghcarsti 
of porcelain resembling this marble. IL mn. A native or 

inhabitant of Paros; also, Parian porcelain. : 
pa-ri-a-sau-ri-an REREAD ATTA a. and n. See pareia- 

saurian. 

pa-vi-es (pa/ri-éz), m.; pl. parietes (pa-ri’e-téz). [L., a 
wall.] In biol., a wall, as of a hollow organ; an investing 
part: usually in pl. 

pa-ri-e-tal (pa-ri/e-tal). [LL. parietalis, < L. partes, a 
wall.] I.a. Of or pertaining to a wall; also, pertaining to, 
or having authority over, those within the walls or buildings 
of a college (U. S.: as, a parietal board); in biol., of or per- 
taining to parietes or structural walls; in anat., noting or 
pertaining to a pair of bones forming part of the top and sides 
of the skull. II. . In anat., a parietal bone. 

pa-ril-lin (pa-ril/in), ». [From (sarsa)parilla.] In chem., 
a bitter, white crystalline principle obtained from the root of 
sarsaparilla, etc. 

pa-ri mu-tuel (pa-ré mii-tiiel); pl. paris mutuels (pa-ré 
mii-tiiel). [F., ‘mutual bet.’] A form of betting, as on 
horse-races, in which those who bet on the winners divide the 
bets or stakes, less a small percentage for the managers. 

par-ing (par/ing), m. The act of one who or that which 
pares; also, a piece or part pared off; the rind or outermost 
crust. 

par-i-pin-nate (par-i-pin/at), a. [L. par (gen. paris), equal, 
+ pinna, E. pinna.] In bot., evenly pinnate; pinnate with- 
out an odd terminal leaflet. : 

Par-is (par’is) dai/sy. [From Paris, capital of France. ] 
See under daisy.—Par/is green. An emerald-green pigment 
prepared from arsenic trioxide and acetate of copper, now 
used chiefly as an insecticide. 

par-ish (par/ish). [OF. paroche, parosse (F. paroisse), < 
LL. parochia, for parecia, < Gr. rapoula, a sojourning, an 
ecclesiastical district, < mdpocxos, dwelling beside, < apd, 
beside, + ofxos, house.] I. m. An ecclesiastical district, 
having its own church and clergyman; a local church with its 
field of activity; also, a civil district or administrative divi- 
sion; in Louisiana, a county; also, the people of a parish 
(ecclesiastical or civil). II. a. Of or pertaining to a parish; 
parochial: as, “the parish church, known as the auld kirk” 
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_ (Barrie’s “Auld Licht Idylls,” ii.).—pa-rish-ion-er (pa-rish’- 
 gn-ér), n. [Extended form of earlier parishion, parishen, < 
BOR. parochten, paroissien (F. paroissien).] One of the com- 

munity or inhabitants of a parish: as, “The church... 
_was not large enough to hold all the parishioners of a parish 


which stretched over distant villages and hamlets” (George 


Eliot’s ‘‘Felix Holt,” iii.). 

‘Pa-ri-sian (pa-riz/ian). [F. parisien, masc., parisienne, 
fem.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Paris, France. I. n. A 
native or inhabitant of Paris. 

par-i-syl-lab-ic (pari-si-lab/ik), a. [L. par (gen. paris), 
equal, + syllaba, syllable.| Having the same number of 
syllables, as a noun throughout its declensional forms. 

par-i-ty' (par’i-ti), n. [LL. paritas, < L. par, equal.] 
Equality, as in amount, status, or character; equivalence; 

_ correspondence; similarity or analogy; in finance, equivalence 
in value in the currency of another country; also, equivalence 
in value at a fixed ratio between moneys of different metals. 

par-i-ty? (par’i-ti), . [L. parere, bring forth.] In obstet., 
the condition or fact of having borne offspring. 

park (park), n. (OF. F. parc; from Teut., and akin to G. 
pferch, fold, pen, and AS. pearroc, inclosure, E. parrock, 
paddock?.| An inclosed tract of land privileged for wild 
beasts of the chase (Eng.); a considerable extent of land 
forming the grounds of a country-house (as, “the turrets of 
an ancient chateau rising out of the trees of its walled park’’: 
Irving’s ‘‘Tales of a Traveler,” i. 3); a tract of land set apart 
for recreation, sports, etc. (as, a baseball park); a tract of 
land set apart, as by a city or a nation, for the benefit of the 
public (as, Hyde Park in London; Central Park in New 
York City; Yellowstone National Park in Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho; Yosemite National Park in California) ; also, 
a high plateau-like valley (western U. S.); also, an inclosure 
for oyster-breeding; also, the space occupied by the assem- 
bled guns, wagons, animals, stores, etc., of a body of soldiers, 
or the assemblage formed; hence, a complete equipment, as 
of guns, tools, etc.; also, a space where vehicles, esp. auto- 
mobiles, may be assembled or stationed, or the assembled 
vehicles themselves.—park, v. t. To inclose in or as in a 
park; also, to assemble (artillery, etc.) in compact arrange- 
ment; also, to station or leave (vehicles, esp. automobiles) 
in a park or reserved space; let (an automobile, etc.) stand 
for a time in a particular place, as on the street. 

par-ka (pir/ki), n. [Russ.] A fur coat, cut like a shirt, 
worn in northeastern Asia and in Alaska. 

park-ing (pir/king), n. The act of one who parks some- 
thing; esp., the act of leaving an automobile, etc., for a time 
in a reserved space or in any particular place; also, ground for 
or like a park; turf, with or without trees, in the middle or 
along the side of a street. 

park-way (park’wa), n. A broad thoroughfare with spaces 
planted with grass, trees, etc. 

parl, parle (pirl), v. i.; parled, parling. [OF. F. parler, < 
ML. parabolare, speak, talk, < L. parabola: see parable. | 
To speak; talk; parley. [Archaic or prov.]—parl, parle, n. 
Talk; discussion; parley. [Archaic or prov. ] 

par-lance (pir’lans), n. [OF. parlance, < parler, speak, E. 
parl.| Speech, talk, or parley (archaic); now, commonly, 
way of speaking, or language Gs) im satisfied where we 
be, Si,’ said Mrs. Lapham, recurring to the parlance of her 
youth,” Howells’s “Rise of Silas Lapham,” ii.; “In common 
parlance, she was inclined to hang about him,” J. Conrad’s 
“Rover,” xiv.). 

par-lan-do (par-lan’d6), a. [It., gerund of parlare, speak, = 
E. parl.] In music, rendered in a speaking or declamatory 
style; sometimes, noting an emphasized or leading voice-part 
or melody as distinguished from accompanying parts. Also 
par-lan’te (-ta). 

parle, v. and n. See parl. ; 

par-ley (pir/li), v.; -leyed, -leying. [Appar. a later form, 
beside parl, < OF. F. parler: see parl.] 1. intr. To speak, 
talk, or confer (archaic: as, “The housemaids parley at the 
gate, The scullions on the stair,” Holmes’s “Agnes,” iii.); 
now, commonly, to discuss terms; hold a parley with an 
opponent; specif., to hold an informal conference with an 
enemy, under a truce, as between active hostilities (as, ‘“We 
_. . offered a truce to parley’’: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” 
ii. 11). IL. tr. To speak (a language, etc.).—par’ley, 7.; 
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pl. -leys (-liz). Speech, talk, or discussion (as, ‘Mrs. Reed 
. .. thrust me back and locked me in, without further 
parley” : C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” ii.); also, a conference for 
discussing terms, or matters in dispute; specif., an informal 
conference with an enemy, under a truce, as concerning an 
exchange of prisoners or a cessation of hostilities (as, “Alva 
held no parley with rebels before a battle, nor gave quarter 
afterwards”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 4). 
par-lia-ment (pir’li-ment), n. [OF. F. parlement, < 
parler, speak, E. parl.| A conference}; also, a meeting or 
assembly for conference on public or national affairs; also, 
a legislative assembly or body; esp. [usually cap.], the 
legislature of Great Britain, the assembly of the three 
estates, composed of lords spiritual and lords temporal 
(forming together the House of Lords), and representatives of 
the counties, cities, boroughs, and universities (forming the 
House of Commons); also, the legislature of a self-governing 
British dominion or colony; also [J. c.], formerly, in France, 
a high court of justice.—par’lia-men-ta/ri-an (-men-ta/- 
ri-an), n. One skilled in parliamentary procedure or debate; 
also [cap.], in Eng. hist., a partizan of the Parliament in op- 
position to Charles I.—par-lia-men/ta-rism (-tg-rizm), n. 
The parliamentary system of government.—par-lia-men/- 
ta-rize (-riz), v. t.; -rized, -rizing. To render (a govern- 
ment) parliamentary; subject to the control of a parliament. 
—par-lia-men/ta-ri-za/tion (-ri-z4/shgn), .—par-lia- 
men/ta-ry (-ri), a. Of or pertaining to a parliament (as, 
parliamentary authority); enacted or established by a parlia- 
ment (as, parliamentary statutes); characterized by the 
existence of a parliament (as, a parliamentary form of 
government); of the nature of a parliament (as, a parlia- 
mentary body); also, in accordance with the rules and 
usages of parliaments or deliberative bodies (as, parliamen- 
tary procedure); often, of language, etc., such as is allowed 
in legislative or deliberative bodies; hence, such as is per- 
mitted in polite discussion or speech, or civil or courteous (as, 
“The nomination-day was a great epoch of successful trick- 
ery, or, to speak in a more parliamentary manner, of war- 
stratagem”: George Eliot’s “Felix Holt,” xxx.). 

par-lor (pir‘lor). [OF. parleor (F. parloir), < parler, speak, 
E. parl.| I.n. A room set apart for conversation or social 
intercourse; a sitting-room, reception-room, or drawing- 
room; also, a room more or less elegantly fitted up for the 
reception of business patrons or customers (U. S.: as, a 
tonsorial parlor). II. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of 
a parlor; esp., of socialists, radicals, etc., belonging to a class 
who advocate their views and proposed policies as if from the 
comfortable and safe remoteness of the parlor rather than 
from a situation of practical contact with the matters in- 
volved; of socialism, etc., such as is characteristic of this 
class of persons.—par/lor=board/er, n. A pupil in a 
boarding-school who lives with the principal’s family and 
has privileges not granted to the ordinary pupils. —par/lor= 
car, n. A railroad passenger-car for day travel, fitted up 
more luxuriously than the ordinary cars.—par/lor=maid, n. 
A maid-servant employed to take care of a parlor, sitting- 
room, or the like, or perform other duties. — par/lor=match, 
n. A friction-match containing little or no sulphur. 

par/lour, 7. British preferred form of parlor. 

par-lous (pir/lus). [Var. of perilous.| I. a. Perilous er 
dangerous (as, “Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd”’: 
Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” iii. 2. 45); hence, ‘terrible,’ 
‘awful,’ or very great (as, a parlous deal of nonsense); also, 
clever or shrewd (as, “A parlous boy: go to, you are too 
shrewd”: Shakspere’s “Richard III,” ii. 4. 35). [Archaic 
or prov.] IE. adv. ‘Terribly’; ‘awfully’; excessively: as, 
“You look parlous handsome when you smile’? (Whyte- 
Melville’s “‘Katerfelto,” xxvi.). [Archaic or prov. ]—par’- 
lous-ly, adv. 4 f 

Par-me-san (piir-mé-zan’), a. Of or pertaining to the city, 
the province, or the former duchy of Parma in northern Italy: 
esp. applied to a hard, dry, fine-flavored variety of skim-milk 
cheese. 

Par-nas-sian (pir-nas/ian). I. a. Pertaining to Parnassus, 
or to poetry; also, noting or pertaining to a school of French 
poets, of the latter half of the 19th century, characterized esp. 
by emphasis of form and by repression of emotion (so called 
from “Le Parnasse Contemporain,” the title of their first 
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collection of poems, published in 1866). I. n. A poet; 
also, a member of the Parnassian school of French poets.— 
Par-nas/sian-ism, 7. 

Par-nas-sus (par-nas/us), n. [L. Parnassus, Parnasus, < 
Gr. Iapvacés, later Iapvacoés.] A mountain in central 
Greece, anciently sacred to Apollo and the Muses; the fabled 
mountain of poets, whose summit is their goal: sometimes 
used as a title for a collection of poems. ‘ 

pa-ro-chi-al (pa-ro/ki-al), a. (OF. parochial, < ML. 
parochialis, < LL. parochia: see parish.] _Of or pertaining 
to a parish or parishes, ecclesiastical or civil (as, parochial 
clergy; a parochial school; parochial relief of the poor); 
hence, confined to or interested only in one’s own parish, or 
some particular narrow district or field (as, “some pride or 
ambition, big or small, imperial or parochial,” Kinglake’s 
“Eothen,” xvii.; too parochial in his ideas).—pa-ro/chi- 
al-ism, 7. Parochial character, spirit, or tendency; narrow- 
ness of interests or view.—pa-ro/chi-al-ize (-iz), v.; -ized, 
-izing. I.tr. To render parochial. IZ. intr. To do parish 
work: as, “I must parochialise a bit” (Mrs. H. Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere,” xiv.).—pa-ro’chi-al-i-za/tion (-i-za/- 
shon), n.—pa-ro/chi-al-ly, adv. 

par-o-di-a-ble (par’d-di-a-bl), a. That may be parodied. 

pa-rod-ic (pa-rod/ik), a. [Gr. rapwédixés.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of a parody. Also pa-rod/i-cal. 

par-o-dist (par’9-dist), n. The author of a parody.—par-o- 
dis/tic, a. 

par-o-dy (par’6-di), .; pl. -dies (-diz). [L. parodia, < Gr. 
mapwdta, < mapa, beside, + deldev, sing.] A humorous 
imitation of a serious piece of literature or writing (as, “satiric 
poems, full of parodies; that is, of verses patch’d up from 
great poets, and turn’d into another sense than their author 
intended them’: Dryden’s ‘‘Discourse concerning Satire’); 
the kind of literary composition represented by such imita- 
tions; sometimes, a burlesque imitation of a musical com- 
position; also, fig., a poor imitation of something, or a 
travesty (as, “its old pavilion, a little wooden parody of the 
temple of Vesta at Tibur”’: H. G. Wells’s ‘““Tono-Bungay,” 
i. 1. § 3).—par/o-dy, v. t.; -died, -dying. To turn into 

arody, or imitate in a parody (as, “All these peculiarities 
fof Johnson’s literary style] have been imitated by his 
admirers and parodied by his assailants”: Macaulay’s 
“Essays,”’ Boswell’s Johnson); imitate (a composition, etc.) 
in such a way as to ridicule; also, to imitate in a way that is 
no better than a parody (as, “Behind him, strangely deformed 
and ink-black upon the frosty ground, the creature’s shadow 
repeated and parodied his swift gesticulations”: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” xii.); imitate poorly or feebly. 
pa-ree-cious (pa-ré/shus), a. [Gr. rdpocxos, dwelling beside, 
< mapa, beside, + ofxos, house.] In bot., having the male 
and female reproductive organs beside or near each other, as 
certain mosses. —pa-ree/cism (-sizm), n. 
pa-re-mi-og-ra-pher (pa-ré-mi-og/ra-fér), n. [Gr. rapo- 
pla, proverb, + ypddew, write.] A writer or compiler of 

proverbs. — pa-roe-mi-og’/ra-phy, n. 

pa-rol (pa-rol’ or par’ol). [=parole.] Inlaw: I.n. Word 
of mouth; oral statement; also, the pleadings in a suit. 
II. a. Oral; not written; also, not under seal. 

pa-role (pa-rol’), n. [OF. F. parole, < ML. paraula, for 
parabola: see parable.| Word of honor given or pledged; 
specif., milit., the promise of a prisoner of war to refrain from 
trying to escape, or, if released, to return to custody or to 
forbear taking up arms against his captors (as, “If . . . Ihad 
given a parole, then I should have been an infamous wretch 
had I dreamed of escaping. But no parole had been asked 
of me”: Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” iii.); 
also, milit., the password given to officers and inspectors of 
the guard.—pa-role’, v. t.; -roled, -roling. To put on parole; 
set at liberty in consideration of some promise given. 

par-on-o-ma-sia (par’on-d-ma/zid), n. [L., < Gr. rapovo- 
wacia, < mapa, beside, + dvoudtew, name, call, < 

dvoua, name.] In rhet., a playing on words; punning; a 
pun.—par’on-o-mas/tic (-mas’tik), a.—par’on-o-mas’ti- 
cal-ly, adv. 

par-o-nych-i-a (par-9-nik/i-4), n. [L., < Gr. rapwrvxta, < 
mapa, beside, + évvé (évvx-), nail.] In pathol., an inflam- 
mation about the nail; a whitlow. —par-o-nych/i-al, a. 

par-o-nym (par’-nim), n. [F. paronyme, < Gr. Tapesvupos, 
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derivative, < mapé, beside, + é»vua, name.] A word de- 
rived from or related to another word; a derivative or cognate 
word; also, the form in one language for a word in another, as 
English canal for Latin canalis.—pa-ron-y-mous (pa-ron/- 
i-mus), a. [Gr. rapévuyos.] Having the same derivation, 
as words; allied in origin; also, derived from a word in 
- another language with little or no change in form. —pa-ron/y- 
my (-mi), m. Paronymous character; also, the transference 
of a word from one language to another with little or no 
change in form. 
par-o-quet (par’d-ket), n. Same as parrakeet. ; 
par-o-rex-i-a (par-d-rek/si-d), n. [NL., < Gr. rapa, beside, 
+ pes, appetite.] In pathol., perversion of the appetite. 
pa-ros-mi-a (pa-ros/mi-4 or pa-roz/-), n. [NL., < Gr. mapa, 
beside, + écu, smell.] In pathol., perversion of the sense of 
smell. 
pa-rot-ic (pa-rot/ik), a. [Gr. rap&, beside, + ots (wr-), ear.] 
In anat. and zodl., situated about or near the ear. 
pa-rot-id (pa-rot’id). [L. parotis (parotid-), <_Gr. wapwris 
(wapwris-), < mapa, beside, + ods (r-), ear.) In anat.: 
I, n. Either of two saliva-pro- 
ducing glands situated one in ef 
frontofeachear. II.a. Noting, 
pertaining to, or situated near 
either parotid.—pa-rot-i-di’tis 
(i-di'tis), nm. [NL.] In pathol., . 
inflammation of the parotid Qy 
gland; mumps. Also par-o-ti- 
tis (par-0-ti’tis).—pa-ro/toid 
(-rd/toid). In zodl.: I. a. Re- 
sembling a parotid gland: ap- 
plied esp. to certain cutaneous 
glands forming warty masses or 
excrescences near the ear in cer- 
tain batrachians, as toads. II. n. 
A parotoid gland. 
sparous. [L. -parus, fem. -para, 
< parere, bring forth.] An adjective termination meaning 
‘bringing forth,’ ‘bearing,’ ‘producing,’ as in biparous, 
oviparous, pupiparous, vwiparous. 
par-ox-ysm (par/ok-sizm), n. [F. parorysme, < ML. 
parorysmus, < Gr. wapotvopés, < mapotvvew, stimulate, 
aggravate, < mapa, beside, beyond, + ééiveyv, sharpen, < 
éfbs, sharp.] A severe temporary attack, or increase in 
violence, of a disease, usually recurring periodically; hence, 
any sudden, violent outburst (as, “As I grew older, my 
feelings remained equally acute, and I was easily transported 
into paroxysms of pleasure or rage’: Irving’s ‘“Tales of a 
Traveler,” i. 9); a fit of violent action or emotion; a con- 
vulsion.—par-ox-ys-mal, par-ox-ys-mic (par-ok-siz/mal, 
-mik), a.—par-ox-ys/mal-ly, adv. 
par-ox-y-tone (par-ok’si-ton). [Gr. wapoftrovos, < mapé, 
beside, + d&d70v0s, E. oxytone.] In gram.: I. a. Having 
an acute accent on the next to the last syllable. IE. n. A 
paroxytone word. 
par-quet (pir-ket’ or -ka’), n. [F., part of a park, inclosure, 
flooring, dim. of parc, E. park.| The division of the main 
floor of a theater, etc., immediately behind the (musicians’) 
orchestra and extending to the parterre or rear division, or 
comprising the entire floor space for spectators; also, a floor 
of parquetry.—parquet circle, a space with curving tiers of 
seats behind and around the parquet of a theater, etc.— 
par-quet’, v. t.; -quetted (-ket/ed) or -queted (-ket’ed or 
-kad’), -quetting (-ket/ing) or -queting (-ket/ing or -ka/ing). 
To furnish with a floor, etc., of parquetry; construct (a 
flooring, etc.) of parquetry.—par-quet-ry (par’ket-ri), n. 
[F. parqueterie.] Mosaic work of a VS 
parr, par? (pir), m. [Origin ob- ¥ 
scure.| A young salmon, having 7 
dark cross-bars on its sides, in the 
stage before it descends to the sea 
or becomes a smolt. 
par-ra-keet (par/a-két), n. [OF. 
paroquet (F. perroquet), < It. 
parrocchetto, appar. dim. of parroco, 
parish priest, parson: cf. Sp. peri- 


Parotid, or Parotid Gland, 
with Stenson’s (or Steno’s) Duct, 
opening into the mouth. 


wood used for floors, wainscoting, 
etc. 


SS Wa 
Parquetry. 
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quito, perico.| A parrot, esp. a small on i 
undersized, slender, ehptatled 2 daa 


species. 

par-rel, par-ral (par’el, -al), 
nm. [For opal Naut., a 
sliding ring or collar of rope or 
iron, which confines a yard to 
the mast but allows of a verti- 
cal movement. 

par-ri-cide (par’i-sid), n. [L. 
parricida, parricidiwm, appar. 
< pater, father: see -cide, and , 
cf. patricide.] One who kills 
his father, or either parent, 
or any one to whom he owes 
reverence; also, the act or crime 
of such killing. —par’ri-ci-dal 
(-si-dal), a. 

par-ri-er (par’i-ér),n. Onewho 
parries. ( 

par-rock arfok), mn. (AS. : 
pearroc: of park.} A Let No Shee aR A pa ee ape ea 
field or inclosure; a paddock. [Prov. Eng. and Sc.] 

par-rot (par’ot), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. F. Perrot, 
Pierrot, dim. of Pierre, Peter, also E. parrakeet.| Broadly, 
any of the hook-billed, mostly tropical, often gaily-colored 
birds which constitute the order Psittaci, as the cockatoo, 
lory, macaw, and parrakeet; esp., any of certain larger old- 
world species with fleshy tongue and short, square tail, many 
of which are ‘ 
taught to 
articulate 
words; fig., 
a person who 
unintelli- 
gently re- 
peats the 
words or im- 
itates the ac- * 
tions of an- 
other. —par’- 
rot, v.t. To 
repeat or im- 
itate like a 
parrot; also, 
to teach to 
repeat or im- 
itate thus.— 
par/rot-er, 
n.— par/rot= 
fish, n. Any 
of various 
marine fishes 
so called on account of their coloring or the shape of their 
jaws, as the species, mainly tropical, constituting the fam- 
ily Scaridz, or certain species of the family Labridz, esp. 
Labrichthys psittacula of Australasia and Halicheres radiatus 
of Florida.—par’rot-ry (-ri), 7. Parroting; unintelligent 
repetition or imitation. 

par-ry (par’i), v.; -ried, -rying. [Prob. < F. parez, impv. of 
parer, < It. parare, ward off, also dress, adorn, protect, < L. 
parare, make ready, prepare: cf. pare.] I. tr. To ward off 
(a thrust, stroke, weapon, etc.), as in fencing (as, “The Moor 
rushed upon Don Alonzo with his scimetar; but the latter 
was on the alert, and parried his blow”: Irving’s “Conquest 
of Granada,” xvi.); in general, to turn aside, evade, or avoid 
(as, ‘““He was wholly at aloss . . how to parry her searching 
questions”: W. Churchill’s ‘Coniston,”’ ii. 6). II. intr. 
To parry a thrust, etc.—par’ry, n.; pl. parries (-iz). An 
act or mode of parrying, as in fencing; a defensive movement 
or procedure. : 

parse (pars, Brit. also parz), v.t.; parsed, parsing. [L. pars, 
part, as in pars orationis, part of speech.] To describe (a 
word) grammatically, telling the part of Tee inflectional 
form, syntactic relations, etc.; analyze (a sentence, etc.) 
grammatically. 

par-sec (pir/sek), m. [From par(allax) + sec(ond)?.] In 
astron., a unit of distance corresponding to a heliocentric 


Gray Parrot (Psittacus erithacus), of Africa, common in 
domestication. 
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or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; i, 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. 


part 


parallax of one second of arc, being equal to about 206,000 
times the distance of the earth from the sun (or about 3} 
light-years). 


Par-see, Par-si (piar/sé or par-sé’), .; pl. -sees, -sis (-séz). 


[Pers. and Hind. Parsi, a Persian.] One of a Zoroastrian 
sect in India, descendants of the Persians who settled in 
India in the 8th century to escape Mohammedan persecution. 
See Zoroastrian, n.—Par’/see-ism, Par/si-ism, n. The 
religion of the Parsees. 
pars-er (pir/ser), n. One who parses. 
par-si-mo-ni-ous (par-si-md/ni-us), a. Characterized by or 
showing parsimony; sparing or frugal, esp. to excess.— 
par-si-mo/ni-ous-ly, adv.— par-si-mo/ni-ous-ness, 7. 
par-si-mo-ny (par/si-m6-ni), n. [L. parsimonia, parcimonia, 
< parcere, spare.] Sparingness in the use or expenditure 
of means; esp., extreme or excessive economy or frugality; 
niggardliness. 
pars-ley (piirs’li), 7. (OF. peresil (F. persil), < L. petro- 
selinum, < Gr. metpocéd\wov, < mérpos, stone, + séAwor, 
parsley.] An apiaceous garden herb, Petroselinum petro- 
selinum, with aromatic leaves which are much used to garnish 
or season food; also, any of certain allied or similar plants. 
pars-nip (pirs/nip), n. [ME. pasnepe (with modification 
due to ME. nepe, turnip, E. neep), < OF. pasnaie (F. 
panais), < L. pastinaca, parsnip.] An apiaceous plant, 
Pastinaca sativa, the cultivated varieties of which have a 
large whitish edible root; -also, the root. 
par-son (pir’son or -sn), n._[OF. persone, parson, person, 
< ML. persona, parson, L. person: see person.| The 
holder or incumbent of a parochial benefice (as, “A parson 
. is one that hath full possession of all the rights of a 
parochial church . . . He is sometimes called the rector . . 
of the church”: Blackstone’s ‘“(Commentaries,” I. 384); in 
general, a clergyman, minister, or preacher (chiefly colloq.). 
—par/son-age (-aj), n. [OF. personnage.] The benefice 
of a parson (obs. or legal); also, the residence of a parson or 
clergyman, as provided by the parish or church.—par/son= 
bird, n. A honey-eating bird, Prosthemadera nove-zea- 
landiz, of New Zealand, having the plumage chiefly black 
with a tuft of white 
feathers at each side 
of the throat, and val- 
ued as a cage-bird for 
its song and its powers 
of mimicry.—par’/son- 
ess, n. The wife of a 
parson.—par-son/ic, 
par-son/i-cal (-son’ik, 
-i-kal), a. Of, like, or 
befitting a parson: as, 
“in these days of in- 
creased parsonic pre- 
tensions” (Mrs. H. 
Ward’s “Robert Els- 
mere,” iv.); “in a grey 
parsonical suit, on 
whose black kerseymere vest a little gold cross dangled” 
(Galsworthy’s “‘Saint’s Progress,” i. 1).—par-son/i-cal-ly, 
adv. 
part (part), 
portion, share, rdle, region, party.] 
of a whole, separate in reality, or in thought only; a piece, 
fragment, fraction, or section; a constituent; often, an 
essential or integral portion (as, “The . .. rider sate as if 
he had been a part of the horse which he bestrode”: Scott’s 
“Black Dwarf,” vi.); also, a portion, member, or organ of 
an animal body; also, one of the voices or instruments in 
harmonized music, or the melody or score for it; also, each 
of a number of equal portions composing a whole (as, a third 
part, or one third; the work is two parts, or nine parts, done, 
that is, two thirds, or nine tenths, done, such phrases 
implying that the number of parts stated is one less 
than the number composing the whole); an aliquot part 
or exact divisor; a partial fraction (see under partial); 
also, an allotted portion; a share; hence, participation, 
interest, or concern in something; also, one’s share in some 
action; a duty, function, or office (as, ‘‘Accuse not nature; 
she hath done her part, Do thou but thine”: Milton’s 


Parson-bird. 


n. [OF. F. part, <_L. pars (part-), piece, 
A portion or division 


ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; nh, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


part 


“Paradise Lost,” viii. 561); also, a character sustained in a 
play or in real life (as, “All the world’s a stage . . . And 
one man in his time plays many parts,’ Shakspere’s “As 
You Like It,” ii. 7. 142; “A part remained for him to play, 
which must be played with tact,” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert 
Elsmere,” ee a réle; the words or lines assigned to an 
actor in such a character; also, a personal or mental quality 
or endowment (usually.in pl.: as, “an exact description of 
my person and parts,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” il. 2; 
“The girl’s parts are not despicable, and her education has 
not been neglected,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 
17; a man of good parts, or a man of parts, a man of intelli- 
gence or ability); also, a region, quarter, or district (chiefly 
in pl.: as, in foreign parts; a custom unknown in these 
parts); also, one of the sides to a contest, question, agree- 
ment, etc., or the cause or interest it represents (as, ““What 
strength can help him, or what art, Or which of all the Gods 
be on his part?” W. Morris’s “Jason,” viii. 90; the party of 
the first part to a contract); also, the dividing line formed 
in parting the hair.—for my (his, etc.) part, so far as con- 
cerns me (him, etc.): as, “For my own part, I was indifferent 
which it might be’ (Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard,” v.).—for the most part, as concerns the greatest 
part; mostly: as, the attempts were for the most part un- 
successful.—in good part, with favor; without offense: 
as, “She took the appellation in good part’? (Hawthorne’s 
“Blithedale Romance,” ii.).—in ill part, with displeasure 
or offense: as, he took the criticism in il part.—in part, in 
some measure or degree; to some extent; partly: as, ‘For 
we know in part, and we prophesy in part” (1 Cor. xiii. 9). 
—on the part of one, or on one’s part, as regards one’s 
share in the matter; as far as one is concerned: as, ‘‘Foul 
distrust, and breach Disloyal on the part of man” (Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” ix. 7); there is no objection on his part. 
—part and parcel, an essential part; something forming 
an essential portion of a whole: as, “Every individual is 
part and parcel of a great picture of the society in which he 
lives and acts” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” i.).—part 
of speech, in gram., one of the kinds of words, classed ac- 
cording to their function or relations in a sentence, recognized 
as the constituents of speech: comprising the noun, adjec- 
tive, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, in- 
terjection, and article, the last being often classed with the 
adjective.—principal parts. See under principal, a.— 
to take part, to participate.—to take part with, to range 
one’s self on the side of; side with: as, to take part with one 
party against another.—to take the part of one, or to 
take one’s part, to espouse one’s side or cause; support 
one; back one up: as, to take the part of a person; “Fear 
God, and take your own part” (Borrow’s “Romany Rye,” 
xvi.).—part, adv. In part; partly; in some measure: as, 
“He spoke in words part heard, in whispers part” (Tenny- 
son’s ‘Merlin and Vivien,” 837).—part, v. [OF. F. partir, 
< L. partire, partiri (pp. partitus), < pars.] I. tr. To 
divide (a thing) into parts; break; cleave; divide; specif., 
to comb (the hair) away from a dividing line (as, ‘““He went 
into good society sometimes, with . . . his hair parted in 
the middle!”: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” iii.); also, to dissolve 
(a connection, etc.) by separation of the parts, persons, or 
things involved (as, “She parted company with her sisters 

. and came up to London”: S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” xxxii.); also, to divide into shares; distribute in 
parts; apportion; also, to put or keep asunder (two or more 
parts, persons, etc., or one part, person, etc., from another); 
draw or hold apart; disunite; separate; also, to leaveft or 
quit? (as, “Presently your souls must part your bodies”: 
Shakspere’s “Richard II.,” iii. 1. 8). I. intr. To be or 
become divided into parts, break, or cleave (as, ‘The frigate 
parted amidships”: Marryat’s “King’s Own,” liv.); also, 
to go or come apart or asunder, or separate, as two or more 
things (as, “Her lips grew pale, Parted, and quivered”’: 
Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam,” i. 18); go apart from each other 
or one another, as persons (as, ‘““‘We met to part no more’’: 
Tennyson’s “Edwin Morris,” 70); also, to be or become 
separated from something else (as, “Even thought meets 
thought ere from the lips it part”: Pope’s “Eloisa to Abe- 
lard,” 95); also, to go away or depart (as, “But now he parted 
hence, to embark for Milan”: Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen 
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of Verona,” i. 1. 71); sometimes, to die (see Shakspere’s 
“Henry V.,” ii. 3. 12).—to part from, to separate from, 
go away from, or leave (as, “This ring I gave him when he 
parted from me”: Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
iv. 4. 102); also, to part with (now rare: as, “This ring; 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away, Let it presage 
the ruin of your love,” Shakspere’s ‘Merchant of Venice,” ” 
iii. 2. 174).—to part with, to part from (now rare: as, “How 
parted he with thee?” Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” iii. 
2. 235); also, to give up, relinquish, or let go (as, “O, that I 
should part with so much gold!’ Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta,” 
iv.). 


par-take (pir-tak’ or piar-), v.; pret. -took, pp. -taken, ppr. 


-taking. [Back-formation from partaking, partaker, for 
part-taking, part-taker.] 1. intr. To take or have a part 
or share in common with others (as, “Thou hast provided 
all things: but with me I see not who partakes .. . who 
can enjoy alone?” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” viii. 364); 
participate (im); receive or have a share (of: as, “I come in 
for my share . . . and partake of many gifts of fortune and 
power that I was never born to,’”’ Addison, in “Tatler,” 
117); hence, to take a portion of something, esp. by eating 
or drinking (as, to partake of refreshments); also, fig., to 
have something of the nature or character (of: as, feelings 
partaking of both pleasure and regret; “Mr. Travers made 
an inarticulate noise partaking of a groan and a grunt,” 
J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 1). It. tr. To take or have a 
part in, or share (as, “The soul partakes the season’s youth”: 
Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal,” i., Prelude); also, to im- 
partt or communicatef (as, “Your exultation Partake to 
every one”: Shakspere’s “Winter’s Tale,” v. 3. 132).— 
par-tak’er (-ta/kér), n. 

par-tan (par’tan), m. [Gael.] Accrab. [Sc.] 

part-ed (par’ted), p. a. Divided into parts; cleft; combed 
away from a dividing line, as the hair; also, put or kept apart; 
separated; also, departed (archaic); deceased (archaic); 
also, furnished with or having parts, or personal or mental 
qualities or endowments, as specified{; in bot., of a leaf, 
separated into rather distinct portions by incisions which 
extend nearly to.the midrib or the base; in her., party, asa 
shield. ° 

part-er (par’tér), m. One who or that which parts. 

par-terre (piar-tar’), n. [F., < par (< L. per), by, on, + 
terre (< L. terra), earth.] An ornamental arrangement of 
flower-beds of different shapes and sizes (as, ‘“They [gardens 
of Damascus] are not the formal parterres which you might 
expect from the Oriental taste’: Kinglake’s “Eothen,”’ 
xxvii.); also, a division of the main floor of a theater, etc., 
behind the (spectators’) orchestra or under the galleries. 

par-the-no-gen-e-sis (pir’the-nd-jen/e-sis), n. [Gr. map6é- 
vos, virgin, + yéveous, genesis.] In biol., reproduction from 
an ovum or ovule without fecundation by the male element, 
as in case of many insects, etc.—par’the-no-ge-net/ic 
(-jé-net/ik), a.—par’the-no-ge-net/i-cal-ly, adv. 

Par-the-non (par/the-non or -ngn), n. [L., < Gr. Hapfevdy, 
< map0évos, virgin 
(’‘AOhyn Wapbéevos, Athe- 
ne the Virgin).] The 
temple of Athene on 
the Acropolis of Athens, 
completed (structur- 
ally) about 488 B.c.: 
regarded as the finest 
example of Doric archi- 
tecture. 

Par-thi-an (par’/thi-an). 
I. a. Pertaining to 
Parthia, an ancient 
kingdom of western 
Asia southeast of the 
Caspian Sea, or to its 
inhabitants; of a kind 
attributed to or asso- ‘ 
ciated with the Par- 
thians (as, “The Moors 
kept up a Parthian 
retreat; several times 
they turned to make 


Parthenon, from the southwest. 
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battle,” Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” xvi.: . 
shot, a shot sent back at an eee ae Bek aaa 
pretending to flee, and hence, fig., any sharp parting remark 

or the like). II. m. A native or inhabitant of Parthia. 

par-ti (par-té), n. [F., part, party, match: see party!.] 

eg ational match oe “A il 
(Thackeray’s “‘Newcomes,”’ xxx.). lapeliciuasress 
_ par-tial (par’shal), a. [OF. parcial (F. partial), < ML. 

partialis, < L. pars (part-), E. part, n.] Pertaining to or 
affecting a part, or being such in part only (as, a partial 
eclipse of the sun; partial blindness; “He . . . gained many 
partial successes,” De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars”); 
not total or general; incomplete; also, being a part; compo- 
nent or constituent; also, inclined to favor one party or 
side more than another, as in a controversy; biased in 
judgment; lacking dispagsionate fairness; also, biased or 
prejudiced in favor of a person or thing (as, a partial parent 
or friend); fond; particularly inclined in fondness or liking 
(to: as, “Our English friend was by no means partial to 
us,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” viii.; ‘““The lovely daughter 
asked him if he was partial to boiled chicken,” Mallock’s 
“New Republic,” iii. 2); in bot., secondary or subordinate 
(as, a partial umbel).— partial fraction, in alg., one of the 
fractions into which a given fraction can be resolved, the 
sum of such simpler fractions being equal to the given frac- 
tion.—partial tone (in music). See tone, n.—par-ti- 
al-i-ty (pir-shi-al/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state or 
character of being partial; the favoring of one party or side 
more than another; favorable bias or prejudice (as, “Either 
I am blinded by the partiality of a parent, or he is a boy of a 
very amiable character’: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
Oct. 11); a particular fondness or liking (as, ‘““He had always 
shown a partiality for my society”: H. Melville’s ““Typee,” 
iy.).—par’tial-ly, adv.—par’tial-ness, 7. 

par-ti-ble (pir’ti-bl), a. [LL. partibilis.| That may be 
parted or divided; divisible.—par-ti-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 
par-ti-ci-pant (pir-tis/i-pant or par-). I. a. Participating; 
sharing. II. . One who participates; a participator. 
par-ti-ci-pate (par-tis/i-pat or pir-), v.; -pated, -pating. 
[L. participatus, pp. of participare, < particeps, partaking, 
< pars, part, + capere, take.] I. tr. To take or have a 
part or share in; share: as, “When I am glowing with the 
enthusiasm of success, there will be none to participate 
my joy” (Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” letter ii.). _ IL. mtr. 
To take or have a part or share, as with others; share (in: 
as, to participate in profits, advantages, danger, or sorrow); 
take part (in: as, to participate in a performance, attempt, 
or crime).—par-ti-ci-pa/tion (-pa/shon), n. [LL. parti- 
cipatio(n-).] The act or fact of participating; a sharing, 
as in benefits or profits; a taking part, as in some action 
or attempt.—par-ti/ci-pa-tive (-p4-tiv), a. Participating; 
characterized by participation. —par-ti/ci-pa-tive-ly, adv. 
—par-ti/ci-pa-tor (-p4-tor), .—par-ti/ci-pa-to-ry (-pa- 
to-ri),@. Participative. 

par-ti-cip-i-al (par-ti-sip’i-al), @. (LL. participialis.|_ Of 
or pertaining to a participle; of the nature of a participle, 
or being a participle in origin and form (as, a participial 
adjective, such as the adjectives in ‘a masked man,’ ‘running 
water,’ ‘a sunken ship’).—par-ti-cip’i-al-ly, adv. Pp 

par-ti-ci-ple (par’ti-si-pl), n. [OF. participle (F. participe), 
< L. participium, < particeps, partaking: see participate. | 
In gram., a word partaking of the nature of both a verb and 
an adjective; a word forming a part of a verb, and having 
also the value of an adjective: in English, ending in -tng, 
as cheering, shining (‘present participle’), or in -ed, -d, -t, 
-en, -n, etc., as blunted, laid, burnt, beaten, mown (‘past 
participle’ or ‘passive participle’). 

par-ti-cle (par’/ti-kl), n. (LL. particula, dim. of pars (part-), 
E. part, n.] A minute portion or piece of a material sub- 
stance (as, a particle of dust; ‘‘an opaque stone, with parti- 
cles of mica glittering on its surface,” Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice- 
Told Tales,” The Great Carbuncle); a very small bit; an 
atom; hence, a very small portion or amount of something 
immaterial (as, he has not a particle of pride; if you have 
the least particle of doubt, say so); also, a clause or article, 
as of a document; in the Rom. Cath. Ch., a little piece or 
fragment of the host; also, the small host given to each 


parti 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, 


he 
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t as t or ch, gz as z or zh; 0, 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


particularity 


lay communicant; in gram., a minor part of speech, as a 
conjunction, a preposition, or a monosyllabic adverb; also, 
a prefix or a suffix; in mech., a portion of matter so minute 
that, while it possesses mass, it may be treated as a geo- 
metrical point. 
par-ti=col-ored (par’ti-kul’ord), a. See party-colored. 
par-tic-u-lar (par-tik’a-lar). [OF. particuler (F. particu- 
lier), < L. particularis, < particula, E. particle.) I. a. 
Pertaining to or affecting a part}, or partialf; hence, per- 
taining to’ some one person, thing, group, class, occasion, 
etc., rather than to others or all (as, one’s particular duty 
or interests; the particular advantages of this plan; “They 
long to. . . take the diversions of the metropolis, which 
they are not allowed to do without a particular licence from 
the King,” Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 2); special; 
not general; also, belonging characteristically, or peculiar 
(as, the particular properties of a plant); also, personal{ or 
privatet (as, “these domestic and particular broils”: Shak- 
spere’s ‘King Lear,” v. 1. 30); also, being a definite one, in- 
dividual, or single, or considered separately (as, take any 
particular instance; particular members raised objections; 
each particular part or item); also, distinguished or different 
from others or from the ordinary (as, “There was nothing 
at all particular about the knocker on the door, except that 
it was very large”: Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” i.); note- 
worthy, marked, or unusual; exceptional or especial (as, to 
take particular pains; of no particular use; “This was a 
particular satisfaction to us,” Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” 
vi.); being such in an exceptional degree (as, he is a particu- 
lar friend of mine; a particular favorite in his circle); also, 
dealing with or giving details, as an account, description, 
etc., or a person; detailed, minute, or circumstantial; also, 
attentive to or exacting about details or small points (as, 
to be particular about one’s work, food, or dress; “People 
. . . that were not particular as to morals, used to go out to 
visit them,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” vi.); careful; 
fastidious; scrupulous; also, pointedly or devotedly atten- 
tive, as to a persont (as, “I must tell you, in confidence, he 
was a little particular; but perhaps I mistake his complai- 
sance”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 31); in logic, 
not general; not referring to the whole extent of a class, 
but only to some individual or individuals in it (as, a particu- 
lar proposition); in law, noting an estate precedent to a 
future or ultimate ownership, as where lands are devised 
to a widow during her lifetime, and after her death to her 
children; also, noting the tenant of such an estate. IL n. 
A part or division of a wholef; now, an individual or dis- 
tinct part, as an item of a list or enumeration (as, “‘A tapster’s 
arithmetic may soon bring his particulars therein to a total”: 
Shakspere’s ‘Troilus and Cressida,” i. 2. 124); a point, 
detail, or circumstance (as, a work complete in every particu- 
lar; the particulars of the accident are unknown; a bare 
statement of fact, without particulars); also, a particular 
case or instance (chiefly in pl., and as opposed to generals, 
etc.).—in particular, individually or severally (obs. or 
archaic: as, “Now ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particular,” 1 Cor. xii. 27); also, particularly or especially 
(as, one book in particular; nowhere in particular). 
par-tic-u-lar-ism (par-tik’a-lar-izm), n. Exclusive atten- 
tion or devotion to one’s own particular interests, party, 
etc.; also, the principle of leaving each state of a federation 
free to retain its own laws and promote its own interests; 
also, in theol., the doctrine that divine grace is provided 
only for the elect.—par-tic/u-lar-ist, 1. An advocate or 
adherent of particularism.—par-tic/u-lar-is’tic, a. . 
par-tic-u-lar-i-ty (par-tik-G-lar’i-ti), n.; pl. | -hes (-tiz). 
The quality or fact of being particular; special, peculiar, 
or individual character; detailed, minute, or circumstantial 
character, as of description or statement, attentiveness to 
details or small points, or special carefulness (as, “She had 
from time to time remarked the Chichester, but never with 
any particularity”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” 
iv. 2); fastidiousness; scrupulousness; also, that which is 
particular; a particular or characteristic feature or trait, 
or a peculiarity (as, “He had a great many other particwlari- 
ties in his character, which I shall not mention’’: Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones,” viii. 4); a detail, circumstance, or particular, 
as of an affair (obs. or archaic). 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


particularize 


par-tic-u-lar-ize (pir-tik’d-lar-iz), v.; -ized, -izing. 1. tr. 
To make particular (rather than general); also, to mention 
or indicate particularly; specify individually; state or treat 
in detail. IL. intr. To speak or treat particularly or specif- 
ically; mention individuals; go into detail on any subject. 
—par-tic/u-lar-i-za/tion (-i-za/shgn), n. i 
par-tic-u-lar-ly (pir-tik/@-ldr-li), adv. In a particular 
manner; specially; individually; in detail, or minutely; 
also, in a particular or exceptional degree, or especially (as, “I 
scarcely think you’d like her particularly”: Tarkington’s 
“Alice Adams,” xii.).—par-tic/u-lar-ness, 7. y 
par-tic-u-late (par-tik/q-lat), a. [L. particula, E. particle. | 
Consisting of or pertaining to separate particles. ; 
part-ing (pir’ting), n. The act of one who or that which 
parts; division; separation; leave-taking; departure; 
death; also, a place of division or separation; a dividing 
line made in the hair by combing; a place where a road 
divides into two or more roads proceeding in different 
directions; also, something that serves to part or separate 
things.—part/ing, p. a. Dividing; separating; also, de- 
parting (as, “The curfew tolls the knell of parting day”: 
Gray’s “Elegy,” i.); dying; also, of or pertaining to parting, 
leave-taking, departure, or death; given, taken, done, etc., 
at parting (as, a parting shot; a parting injunction).—part/- 
ing=cup, n. A drinking-cup having two handles on oppo- 
site sides, used by two persons in a: 
taking a draft of liquor at parting. 
—part/ing=strip, n. A strip, as 
of wood, used to keep two parts 
separated, as a long vertical strip 
inserted in each side of the frame 
of a window to keep the upper 
and lower sashes apart when low- 
ered or raised. 
par’ti-san!, par’ti-san”. See par- 
tizan}, partizan?. 
par-tite (par/tit), a. [L. parti- 
tus, pp. of partire, E. part, v.] 
Divided into parts; in entom., 
divided to the base, as a wing; 
in bot., same as parted. 
par-ti-tion (pir-tish’on or pir-), 
n. [F. partition, < L. parti- 
tio(n-), < partire, E. part, v.J& 
The act of parting, or the fact of =e 
being parted; division into parts; pParting-cup. — Old English 
division into or distribution in Pottery. 
portions or shares; separation, as of two or more things; 
also, something that separates; that which separates one 
part of a space from another; an interior wall or bar- 
rier dividing a building, inclosure, etc. (as, ‘an oblong 
space about eight yards long, divided into two unequal por- 
tions by a lath and plaster partition”: Mrs. H. Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere,” xv.); a septum or dissepiment, as in a 
plant or animal structure; also, each of the parts into which a 
thing is divided, as by boundaries; a part, division, or sec- 
tion; a compartment; a panel; an apartment; in law, a 
division of property among joint owners, esp. a division of 
real property held jointly; in logic, the separation of a whole 
into its integrant parts; in math., a mode of separating a 
positive whole number into a sum of positive whole numbers. 
—par-ti/tion, v. t. To make partition of; divide into 
parts or portions; dismember and distribute; also, to 
divide or separate by a partition (as, “a small room... 
partitioned off from the main apart- 
ment”: Bret Harte’s ‘“How Santa Claus 
Came to Simpson’s Bar’’).—par-ti/- 
tion-er, n.—par-ti/tion-ment, n. 
par-ti-tive (pir’ti-tiv). [= F. par- 
hij, < L. partire, E. part, v.| I. .a. 
Serving to divide into parts; in gram., 
expressing the relation of a part to 
the whole. II. n. In gram., a parti- 
ae word or phrase.—par’ti-tive-ly, 
v. 
par-ti-zan!, par-ti-san! (pir’ti-zan), 
n. [OF. partizane (F. pertuisane),< 
It. partigiana; origin uncertain.] A Forms of Partizans. 


SSS : 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


flect, agny, int, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, 
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move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thi 


partridge=wood 


halberd-like weapon formerly used by foot-soldiers and others 
(as, “Duke Charles, followed by a part of his train, armed 
with partizans and battle-axes, entered the hall”: Scott’s 
“Quentin Durward,” xxxii.); also, a soldier, attendant, etc., 
armed with this weapon. ' 
par-ti-zan”, par-ti-san? (par’ti-zan). [F. partisan, < It. 
partigiano, < L. pars (part-), E. part, n.] I. mn. An ad- 
herent or supporter of a person, party, or cause, esp. a devoted 
or zealous supporter, and often, unfavorably, an unreasoning 
or fanatical one (as, “The Duke of Gloucester . . . had 
now placed himself at the head of the partizans of the war,” 
Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” vi. 1; “I became 
his zealous partizan, and contributed all I could to raise a 
party in his favor,’ B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” vi.; 
“No one can be a right good partisan, who is not a thorough- 
going hater,” Irving’s ‘““Knickerbocker’s New York,” iv. 8); 
milit., a member of a party of light or irregular troops en- 
gaged in harassing the enemy; the leader of such a party; 
also, a guerrilla, or a guerrilla chief. II. a. Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of partizans; characteristic of or charac- 
terized by adherence to a party or cause, esp. zealous or un- 
reasoning adherence (as, ‘‘a judgment ... that is not a 
partisan judgment,” W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 10; par- 
tizan malice); milit., pertaining to or carried on by mili- 
tary partizans.—par’/ti-zan-ship, par/ti-san-ship, 7. 
Part-let (pidrt/let), n. [OF. Pertelote, woman’s name.] A 
name for the hen (sometimes ‘Dame Partlet’); [J. c.] a hen 
(as, “‘A fair, white partlet has torn his crest out, and he shall 
crow no more”: Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” iv. 2). 
part-ly (part/li), adv. In part; in some measure. 
part=mu-sic (pairt/mi/”zik), nm. Music, esp. vocal music, 
with parts for two or more independent performers. 
part-ner (pirt/nér), n. [Var. of parcener, appar. by asso- 
ciation with part.] A sharer or partaker; an associate; a 
husband or a wife; one’s companion in a dance; a player on 
the same side with another in a game; in com., one asso- 
ciated with another or others as a principal or a contributor 
of capital in a business or a joint adventure, usually sharing 
its risks and profits (as, a silent or sleeping partner, a part- 
ner taking no active part in the conduct of a business, or 
not openly announced as a partner); pl., naut., a frame- 
work of timber round a hole in a ship’s deck, to support a 
mast, capstan, pump, etc.—part/ner, v. t. To associate 
as a partner or partners: also, to be, or act as, the partner of. 
—part/ner-ship, n. The state or condition of being a 
partner; participation; association; joint interest; in com., 
the relation between partners in business; the contract 
creating this relation; an association of persons joined as 
partners in business; in arith., same as fellowship. 
par-took (pir-tuk’ or pir-)._ Preterit of partake. 
par-tridge (par’trij), m. [OF. perdriz ‘(F. perdrix), < L. 
perdiz, < Gr. répicé.] Any of various old-world gallina- 
ceous game- 
birds of the 
genus Perdix 
and allied 
genera, esp. 
P..cinerea (the 
common ‘gray 
partridge’ of 
Europe); any 
of various 
similar birds, 
as the ruffed 
grouse, Bo- 
nasa umbellus 
(northeastern 
U.S:); or the 
common American quail, Colinus virginianus (southern 
U. S.); also, any of various South American tinamous. 
—par’tridge=ber’ry, m. An American trailing rubia- 
ceous herb, Mitchella repens, having roundish evergreen 
leaves, fragrant white flowers, and scarlet berries (see cut 
on following page); also, the wintergreen, Gaultheria procum- 
bens. —par/tridge=wood, nm. A hard, beautifully marked 
wood of a reddish color, obtained from the West Indies 
from the tree Vouacapoua americana and perhaps other 
fabaceous trees: used for cabinet-work, walking-sticks, etc. 


Common Gray Partridge (Perdix cinerea). 


(lightened) aviary, 
thin; #H, then; y, you; 


~ 
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part=song (pirt/séng), n. A song with parts for several 


part=song 


voices, esp. 
one meant to 
be sung with- 
out accom- 
paniment. 
par-tu-ri-ent 
(par-ti/ri- 
ent), a. (LL. 
parturiens . 
(-ent-), PPpr. = 
of parturire, 
be in labor, 


Flowering Plant of Partridge-be: Mitchell — 
< parereé, a,a leaf, showing the nervation; the foe Sih long ca 
bring forth. ] mens; ¢, a flower with long style; d, the fruit. 
Bringing forth or about to bring forth young; travailing; 
also, pertaining to parturition.—par-tu/ri-en-cy, n. 


par-tu-ri-fa-cient (pir-ti-ri-fa’shent). [L. parturire, be 
in labor, + faciens (facient-), ppr. of facere, make.] In 
med.: I. a. Serving to promote or accelerate parturition. 
II. n. A parturifacient agent or medicine. 
par-tu-ri-tion (pir-tii-rish’on), n. (LL. parturitio(n-), < 
L. parturire: see parturient.| The action of bringing forth 
young; childbirth. 
par-ty! (par’ti). [OF. F. partie, fem., parti, masc., < 
partir, E. part, v.|) ¥. n.; pl. -ttes (-tiz). A part; also, a 
side or cause (obs. or rare); also, a number or body of 
ersons ranged on one side, or united in purpose or opinion, 
in opposition to others, as in politics, etc. (as, the Republican 
party in U. S. politics; the Low-church party in the Church 
of England); a body of partizans; a faction; hence, the 
system of taking sides on public questions or the like; attach- 
ment or devotion to a side or faction; partizanship; also, a 
company collected or met together for some purpose; a 
number of persons who have come together for amusement 
or entertainment; a social gathering or entertainment, as 
of invited guests at a private house or elsewhere (as, to give 
a party); also, a detachment, as of troops, assigned to per- 
form some particular service; also, each of the persons or 
bodies of persons concerned in a proceeding, as in a lawsuit 
or a contract; also, one who participates in some action or 
affair, or is concerned with it in some way (as, “Murder has 
been done, to which you were morally if not really a party,” 
Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xlix.; ‘‘You have stained my 
honour by making me a party to your eavesdropping,” 
G. B. Shaw’s ‘Arms and the Man,” ii.); a participator or 
an accessory; also, the person under consideration, or a 
erson in general (now vulgar or humorous: as, “They were 
introduced to the party in question, a slight-made, well- 
looking young man,” Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
xxviii; a queer old party). If. a. Of or pertaining to a 
party or faction; partizan: as, party issues; party feeling. 
par-ty? (parti), a. (OF. F. parti, pp. of partir, E. part, v.] 
Variegatedf or party-colored{; in her., di- 
vided into parts, usually two parts, as of 
different tinctures, as a shield. 
par-ty=col-ored (par’ti-kul’ord), 4. [See 
party?.] Colored differently in different parts, 
or variegated (as, party-colored dress; party- 
colored flowers; a party-colored patch-work); 
wearing a dress combining various colors (as, 
“a party-colored Merry Andrew, jingling his cap and bells”’: 
Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” Howe’s Masquerade) ; 
fig., diversified in character, or presenting a variety of con- 
trasting elements (as, ‘In a very sober mood no 6 INS Tee 
sumed his party-colored narrative”: Irving’s “Tales of a 
Traveler,” ii. 8). ‘ ’ 
par-ty=line (par’ti-lin), n. A telephone line by which a 
number of subscribers are connected by one circuit with the 
exchange; also, the bounding line between adjoining 
premises. ; 
par-ty=man (pir/ti-man), 7.; pl. -men. A man belonging 
to a party, as in politics; often, a man who adheres strictly 
to the principles and policy of his party, regardless of any 
individual opinion. : 
par-ty=wall (pir’ti-wal’), n. [See party!.] A wall on the 
line between adjoining premises, in which each of the respec- 
tive owners has certain rights. 


Party. 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, 
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t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, 
}, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


pasigraphy 


par-u-la (par’§-li), n. [NL., dim. of L. parus, titmouse.] 
Any bird of the American genus Parula (or Compsothlypis), 
comprising small creeping warblers of variegated coloration; 
esp., P. americana, of eastern North America, with blue, 
golden-brown, yellow, and white coloration. Also called 
parula warbler. 

pa-rure (pa-riir), n. [F., < parer, prepare, adorn: see 
pare.) A set of jewels or ornaments; sometimes, a set of 
articles or pieces of embroidery or lace to be worn together. 

par-ve-nu (par/ve-ni, F. pir-vé-nii). [F., prop. pp. of 
parvenir, < L. pervenire, arrive, < per, through, + venire, 
come.] I. n.; pl. -nus (-niiz, F. -nii). One who has risen 
above his class or to a position above his personal or social 
qualifications; an upstart: as, “She . . . is as hungry . . . 
for titles and big-wigs, as though she were the purest par- 
venu” (Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xii.). IZ. a. 
Being or resembling a parvenu; characteristic of a parvenu. 
—par-ve-nue (pir/ve-ni, F. pir-ve-nii), n.; pl. -nues (-niiz, 
F. -nii). {[F.] Fem. of parvenu. 

par-vis (par/vis), ». [OF. parevis (F. parvis), < LL. 
paradisus, E. paradise.| A vacant inclosed area in front 
of a church or other building, sometimes surrounded by a 
colonnade; hence, a colonnade or portico in front of a church, 
or a church porch, or (erroneously) a room over a church 
porch. 

par-vo-line (pir/v6-lin), n. [L. parvus, small (with refer- 
ence to its relatively small volatility).] In chem., any of 
several isomeric organic bases of an oily nature, one occur- 
ring in coal-tar and another in decaying mackerel. 

pas (pa), n. [F.: see pace?.] A step or movement in dan- 
cing, or a kind of dance; also, precedence, or right of pre- 
ceding (as, to take or have the pas; to give or yield the pas). 

Pasch (pask), n. [OF. pasche, pasque (F. paque), < LL. 
pascha, < Gr. racxa, < Heb. pesakh, Passover, < pasakh, 
pass over.] The Jewish feast of the Passover; also, the 
Christian feast of Easter. [Archaic.]—pas-chal (pas’kal), a. 
[LL. paschalis.] Pertaining to the Passover, or to Easter. 
—paschal candle, or paschal taper, in the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., a large wax candle blessed in the service of Holy Satur- 
day (the day before Easter) and placed at the side of the 
altar, there to remain until Ascension Day.—paschal 
controversy, a controversy in the early church regarding 
the proper time for the celebration of Easter.—paschal 
lamb, among the Jews, the lamb slain and eaten at the 
Passover (see Ex. xii. 3-14); hence [caps.], Christ, of whom 
the lamb of the Jewish Passover is taken as a figure; also, 
any of various symbolical representations of Christ (cf. 
Agnus Det). 

pas-cu-al, pas-cu-ous (pas‘kij-al, -us), a. [L. pascwwm, 
pasture, < pascere, feed.] Pertaining to or growing in 
pastures. 

pa-se-ar (pii-s4-ir’), n. [Sp., inf., to walk, take a walk, < 
paso, < L. passus, E. pace?.| A walk; a promenade; 
an airing: as, “ ‘Whar’s the boys?’ ... ‘Gone up_the 
cafion on a little pasear’”’ (Bret Harte’s “How Santa Claus 
Came to Simpson’s Bar”). [Southwestern U. S.] 

pash! (pash), v. [Prob. imit.] I. tr. To hurl or dash; 
also, to smash or shatter; also, to strike with a smashing or 
violent blow (as, “With my armed fist I'll pash him o’er the 
face’: Shakspere’s “Troilus and Cressida,” ii. 3. 213); 
dash (out) by a violent blow. [Now chiefly prov.] I. intr. 
To dash or strike violently, as waves or rain. [Now chiefly 
prov.]—pash!, n. A smashing blow; also, a crashing fall; 
a crash. [Now prov.] 

pash? (pash), m. [Origin unknown.] The head. See 
Shakspere’s “Winter’s Tale,” i. 2. 128. [Now Sc.] 

pash-a (pash’a or pa-sha’), n. [Turk. pasha.) A title, 
placed after the name, borne by civil and military officials 
of high rank in Turkish dominions; also, a person bearing 
this title.—pash/a-lik (-lik), m. [Turk. pashalik.] The 
jurisdiction of a pasha; the territory governed by a pasha. 
Pash-to (push’td), n. Same as Pushtu. 

pa-sig-ra-phy (pa-sig/ra-fi), 7. [Gr. rac, for all (dat. pl. 
of was, all), + -vpadia, < ypadew, write.] Any of various 
systems of writing proposed for universal use, which employ 
characters representing ideas instead of words; a kind of 
writing that may be understood and used by all nations. — 
pas-i-graph-ic, pas-i-graph-i-cal (pas-i-graf/ik, -i-kal), a. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


Pasque 


Pasque (pask), n. [OF.] Same as Pasch. 
pasque=flow-er (pask/flou’ér), n. [Altered (after Pasque) 
from earlier passeflower, < F. passe-fleur, < passer, E. 
pass, v., + fleur, E. flower.) An old-world ranunculaceous 
plant, Pulsatilla (or Anemone) pulsatilla, with purple 
flowers having a hairy outer surface and blooming about 
Easter (cf. Danes’-blood and pulsatilla); also, some other 
plant of this . 
genus, as an 
American spe- 
cies, P. hirsu- 
tussima, found 
from Illinois 
westward. 
pas-quil (pas/- 
kwil), n. [It. 
pasquillo.| A 
pasquinade: 
as, “The pam- 
phlets, hand- 
bills, pasquils, 
and other pop- 
ular produc- 
tions were 
‘multiplied’’ 
(Motley’s 
“Dutch Re- 
public,” ii. 5). 
Pas-quin (pas’- * 
kwin), 7. [It. 
Pasquino, said 
to be named 
from a man 


American Pasque-flower (Pulsatilla hirsutissima).— 
I, flowering plant; 2, a leaf; a, the fruit; 6, one of the 
near whose nutlets with the long plumose style. 


house or shop the statue was found.] A mutilated statue 
found at Rome in 1501 and set up in a public place, on 
which anonymous satirical writings were posted; hence, 
an imaginary eee supposed to be the source of 


such writings; [/. c.] a pasquinade}.—pas-quin-ade’ (-kwi- 
nad’), n. [F., < It. pasquinata.] A publicly posted 
satirical writing; a lampoon: as, “Pasquinades and pam- 
phlets were already appearing daily, each more bitter 
than the other’? (Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” ii. 4).—pas- 
quin-ade’, v. ¢.; -aded, -ading. To assail in a pasquinade 
or pasquinades: as, “a quondam cobbler . . . who, be- 
coming stage-mad, had attempted the rdéle of Xerxes... 
and been notoriously pasquinaded” (Poe’s “Murders in the 
Rue Morgue”).—pas-quin-ad/er (-kwi-na/dér), n. 
pass (pas), v. 7.; pret. passed, sometimes past, pp. passed or pgst, 
Ppt. passing. TOF. F. passer, < ML. passare, < L. passus, 
a step: see pace?.]| To go, move onward, or proceed; make 
one’s or its way; also, to go away or depart; sometimes, to 
die (as, “But our world is none the kinder Now Great-Heart 
hath passed!” Kipling’s ‘“Great-Heart: Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1919’); also, to go by or move past, as a procession; 
also, to elapse or be spent, as time; come to an end, as things 
in time (as, “realms that pass to rise no more”: Tennyson’s 
“To Virgil,” vii.); also, to go on or take place (as, to learn 
what has passed); happen or occur; also, to go about or 
circulate; be current; be accepted or received (with for 
or as: as, “‘silk—or a material that passed for it,” L. Merrick’s 
“Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” xiv.); also, to go from one 
to another; be transferred or conveyed (as, ‘Thou shalt 
cause the inheritance of their father to pass unto them”: 
Num. xxvii. 7); be interchanged, as between two persons 
(as, “Sharp words passed between ‘Miss Jo’ and the old 
man”: Bret Harte’s “Romance of Madrofio Hollow’); 
undergo transition or conversion (as, blue passing into green; 
to pass from a solid to a liquid state); also, to go or get 
through something, such as a channel or a barrier, or, fig., 
an investigation, test, or the like; be voided, as excrement; 
be ratified or enacted, as a bill or law; be successful in an 
examination, as a person; go unheeded, uncensured, or 
unchallenged (as, “It is something new .. . that a vassal 
should demand pledges from his sovereign; but let that 
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(usually with on or upon); also, to cause something to pass; 
make a pass, as in football; in fencing, to thrust or lunge; 
in card-playing, to forgo one’s opportunity; also, to throw 
up one’s hand.—to pass away, to pass out of existence; 
cease to be; come to an end; also, to die.—pass, ». t. To go 
by or move past (something); also, to go by without acting 
upon or noticing; leave unmentioned; omit payment of 
(a dividend, etc.); also, to go or get through (a channel, 
barrier, etc.); experience or undergo (dangers, etc.); obtain 
the approval or sanction of (a legislative body, etc.), as a 
bill; undergo successfully (an examination, etc.); also, to 
go across or over (a stream, threshold, etc.); cross; also, to 
go beyond (a point, degree, stage, etc.); transcend, exceed, 
or surpass; also, to cause to go, move onward, or proceed 
(as, to pass a rope about a thing); cause to go by or move 
past (as, to pass troops in review); also, to spend, as time; 
also, to cause to go about or circulate; give currency to; 
cause to be accepted or received; also, to cause to go from 
one to another; convey, transfer, or transmit; deliver; hand 
over; pledge, as one’s word; also, to cause or allow to go 
through something, as through a channel or a barrier, or an 
investigation, test, or the like; discharge or void, as excre- 
ment; sanction or approve (as, to pass accounts as correct) ; 
ratify or enact, as a bill or law; also, to express or pronounce, 
as an opinion or judgment; also, to perform a pass on (a 
pack of cards, etc.).—to pass muster, to undergo inspection 
without censure, as troops; hence, to come up to a required 
standard; prove acceptable.—to pass off, to put into circu- 
lation, or dispose of, esp. deceptively or fraudulently (as, 
to pass off a bad dollar); cause to be accepted or re- 
ceived in a false character (as, “He passed himself off 
for my servant”: Malkin’s tr. Le Sage’s “Gil Blas,” v. 
1).—to pass the buck. See under buck?.—pass, n. [In 
part, < pass, v., or OF. F. passe, < passer; in part, < 
OF. F. pas, step, passage: see pace?.] The act of pass- 
ing; passage; the passing of an examination, test, or the 
ike; in a university, etc., the passing of an examination, 
but without honors; also, a causing to pass; a thrust 
or lunge, as in fencing; a sally of witt (see Shakspere’s 
“Tempest,” iv. 1. 244); a passing of the hand over, 
along, or before anything, as by a mesmerist (as, “Alexis, 
after a few passes from Dr. Elliotson, despises pain, reads 
with the back of his head, sees miles off”: Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” xxiii.); the transference or changing of 
objects by or as by sleight of hand; a manipulation, as of a 
juggler; a trick; the transference of a ball, etc., from one 
player to another, as in football; also, a permission or 
license to pass, or to go, come, or enter; often, a free ticket; 
also, a stage in procedure or experience; a particular stagé 
or state of affairs (as, “Things have come to a pretty pass 
when such trifles are scrutinized,” Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” ii. 9; “Things had got to a terrible pass,’ Du 
Maurier’s “Trilby,” vii.); also, a way affording passage, 
as through an obstructed region or any barrier (as, “They 
had reached one of those very narrow passes between two 
tall stones, which performed the office of a stile”: George 
Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” iii.); a passage; a road or route; 
a navigable channel, as at the mouth or in the delta of a 
river; esp., a narrow passage through a mountainous region 
or across a mountain-range; a defile in mountains. 
pass-a-ble (pas/a-bl), a. [OF. F. passable.] That may be 
passed; that may be proceeded through or over, or traversed, 
penetrated, crossed, etc., as a road, forest, or stream; that 
may be circulated, or has valid currency, as a coin; that may 
be ratified or enacted, as a bill; also, that can pass muster, 
or may be allowed to pass; admissible, tolerable, fair, or 
moderate (as, to have a passable knowledge of a subject).— . 
pass/a-ble-ness, .—pass/a-bly, adv. Tolerably; fairly; 
moderately: as, ‘“passably well dressed for a provincial” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” iii.). 
pas-sa-ca-glia (pis-a-kil/yd), n. [It., < Sp. pasacalle, < 
pasar, pass, + calle, street (appar. because played in the 
streets).] An old form of dance-tune of Spanish origin, 
constructed upon a recurring theme, usually a ground bass, 
in slow triple rhythm; also, the dance performed to this. 


pass’: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xxx.); also, to go beyond | pas-sade (pa-sad’), n. [F., < It. passata, < ML. passare, 


boundsf, or go to excesst; be surpassing}, or excel}; also, 
to express or pronounce an opinion, judgment, verdict, etc. 
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E. pass, v.| In the manége, a turn or course of a horse 
backward or forward on the same ground. 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
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pas-sa-do (pa-si/dd), n.; pl. -dos or -does (-d6z). [It. pas- 

_ sata: see passade.| In fencing, a forward thrust with the 
sword, one foot being advanced at the same time. See 
Shakspere’s “‘Romeo and Juliet,” iii. 1. 88. [Obs. or ar- 
Sic 

pas-sage! (pas’aj), v.; -saged, -saging. [F. passager, pas- 
séger, < It. passeggiare, to pace, walk, < L. passus, E. 
pace?.| In the manége: I. intr. Of a horse, to move 
sideways, in obedience to pressure by the rider’s leg on the 
opposite side; of a rider, to cause a horse to do this. IL ¢r. 
To cause (a horse) to passage.—pas/sage!, n. In the 
manéege, the act of passaging. 

pas-sage? (pas/aj), . [OF. F. passage, < passer, E. pass, v.] 
The act of passing; movement, transit, or transition, as 
from one place or state to another; a traveling from one 
place to another, esp. by sea, commonly a voyage across 
the sea from one port to another (as, ‘“The Aspasia con- 
tinued her passage with light but favourable winds,’’ Mar- 
ryat’s “King’s Own,” xlv.; to have a rough passage); the 
privilege of conveyance as a passenger, esp. on a sea-going 
vessel (as, to secure passage for Europe); departure or 
death}; lapse, as of time; progress or course, as of events; 
an occurrence, incident, or event (archaic: as, “Her life 
has lately met with passages very uncommon,” Steele, in 
“Tatler,” 198); an interchange of communications, con- 
fidences, etc., between persons; an exchange of blows, or 
an altercation or dispute (often ‘a passage at arms’ or ‘a 
passage of arms’); an evacuation of the bowels; the passing 
into law of a legislative measure; also, the causing of some- 
thing to pass; transference or transmission; also, liberty, 
leave, or right to pass (as, to grant, or to refuse, passage 
through a territory); also, that by which a person or thing 


passado 


passes; a means of passing; a way or route; an avenue; a|- 


channel; a pass; a thoroughfare for foot-passengers; a 
hall, corridor, or the like; also, an indefinite portion of a 
writing, speech, or the like, usually one of no great length; 
a paragraph, verse, etc. (as, a passage of Scripture); in 
music, a phrase or other division of a piece; also, a scale- 
like or arpeggio-like series of tones introduced as an embellish- 
ment; a run, roulade, or flourish.—bird of passage. See 
under bird, n.—pas’sage?, v. 7.; -saged, -saging. To makea 
passage; cross; pass; voyage; also, to have a passage at 
arms, or encounter; fence with words. — pas/sage-way, 7. 
A way for passage, as in a building or among buildings, etc.; 
a passage. 

pas-sant (pas/ant), a. [OF. F., ppr. of passer, E. pass, v. | 
Passing}; in her., walking, and looking forward to the dexter 
side of the escutcheon (said of a beast used as a bearing). 
—passant gardant, in her., walking, but with the head 
turned and looking out from the escutcheon.—passant 
regardant, in her., walking, but with the head turned and 
looking backward. i : . 

pass=book (pas/buk), n. A customer’s book in which a 
merchant or trader makes entries of goods sold on credit; 
also, a bank-book. 

pas-sé (pa-si), a. [F., pp. of passer, E. pass, v.| Past; 
esp., past the prime; faded; also, antiquated, or out of date 
(as, “I can’t conceive anything more passé than amateur 
pianoforte playing!” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” 
xviii.).—pas-sée (pa-sa), a. [F.] Fem. of passé. 

passed (past), p. a. That has passed or has been passed; 
having passed an examination or test; esp., having passed 
an examination for promotion, and awaiting a vacancy 1n 
the senior grade (as, a passed assistant surgeon 1n the navy). 
—passed ball, in baseball, a pitched ball, not hit by the 
batsman, which the catcher fails to stop, though it is within 
his reach, his failure allowing a base-runner or base-runners 
to advance.—passed/=mas’ter, n. One who has passed 
as a master; an adept. Cf. past-master. 

passe-ment (pas/ment), 7. [F., < passer, E. pass, v.] 
Lace (as of gold or silver), braid, or gimp for trimming. 
‘Archaic.]—passe/ment, v. t. To trim with passement. 
Archaic. ] ; : 

passe-men-terie (pas-men’tri or -te-ri), n. [F., < passe- 
ment: see passement.] Trimming made of braid, cord, 
beads, etc., in various forms. , 

pas-sen-ger (pas’en-jér), m. [OF. passagver (F. passager), 
< passage, E. passage2.| One who passes along on his 
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passing 


way, or a wayfarer (as, “the passengers that pass through 
the land,” Ezek. xxxix. 15: now chiefly in foot-passenger); 
also, one who has passage or is carried in traveling by some 
form of conveyance (as, passengers by ship, coach, or train; 
an aéroplane carrying a pilot and one passenger); also, a 
migratory bird (archaic or in certain bird-names: as, “It 
was as if a band of Italian days had come from the south, 
like a flock of glorious passenger-birds, and lighted to rest 
them on the cliffs of Albion,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” 
xxiii.; the passenger falcon, the peregrine falcon).—pas/sen- 
ger=mile, n. A unit in railroad accounts, representing the 
transportation of one passenger for the distance of one mile. 
—pas/sen-ger=pi’geon, n. A wild pigeon, Hctopistes 
migratorius, formerly common in North America but now 
practically extinct: remarkable for great power of flight, 
and for extensive wan- 
derings, in extraordinary 
numbers, in search of 
food. 

passe=par-tout (pas-par- 
to’), n. [F., lit. ‘pass- 
everywhere.’] That 
which passes, or by 
means of which one can 
pass, everywhere; esp., 
a master-key; also, a 
kind of ornamental mat, 
or a frame with such a 
mat, to receive a photo- 
graph or the like; also, 
a picture-frame consist- 
ing of a piece of glass, 
under which the picture 
is placed, affixed to a 
backing by means of 
strips of paper or the 
like pasted over the edges; also, paper, etc., prepared for 
this purpose. 

pass-er (pas/ér), n. One that passes or causes something to 
ass; esp., one who passes or goes by, or a passer-by (as, 
“the black-robed priests, who mixed with the passers on 
the narrow wooden sidewalk”: Howells’s “Chance Acquaint- 
ance,” iv.).—pass/er=by’, n.; pl. passers-by. One who 
asses by: as, “That cry issocommon . . . that the passers- 
y never turned their heads” (Kipling’s “Kim,” xi.). 

pas-ser-ine (pas/e-rin). ([L. passerinus, < passer, sparrow. | 
I. a. Belonging or pertaining to the Passeres, an order of 
birds, typically insessorial or perching, embracing more than 
half of all birds (including many song-birds), and containing 
the sparrows, thrushes, warblers, swallows, crows, jays, etc. 
(see oscine and clamatorial); also, of about the size of a 
sparrow (as, the passerine ground-dove, Columbigallina 
passerina: see cut at ground-dove). II. n. Any bird of 
the order Passeres. 

pas-si-ble (pas‘i-bl), a. [LL. passibilis, < L. pati, suffer. J 
Capable of suffering or feeling; susceptible of sensation or 
emotion. —pas-si-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 

pas-si-flo-ra-ceous (pas’i-fld-ra/shius), a. [NL. Passiflora, 
the typical genus, < L. passio, passion, + flos (flor-), 
flower.| Belonging to the Passifloracex, or passion-flower 
family of plants. 

pas-sim (pas/im), adv. [L., < passus, pp. of pandere, 
spread.] Here and there, as in books or writings. 

pass-ing (pas/ing), n. The act of one that passes or causes 
something to pass; passage; also, a means or place of 
passage (as, “A river Runs in three loops about her living- 
place; And o’er it are three passings”’: Tennyson’s “Gareth 
and Lynette,” 598); also, a gold or silver thread produced 
by twisting a thin, narrow band of the metal spirally about a 
silk thread.—in passing, in the course of passing, going 
on, or proceeding; as one proceeds, as in a narrative: as, 
“Tt may be remarked, in passing, that .. . ” (C. Bronté’s 
“Shirley,” vi.).—pass/ing, p. a. That passes; going by; 
elapsing; that passes away; fleeting or transitory; that is 
now happening, or current; also, done, given, etc., in passing, 
or cursory (as, “Anne Rory, who deserves more than a 
passing mention”: W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 
6); also, surpassing, preéminent, or extreme (obs. or archaic: 


Passenger-pigeon. 
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as, “’Tis a passing shame,” Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” i. 2. 17).—pass/ing, adv. Surpassingly; ex- 
ceedingly; very: as, “A man he was . . . passing rich with 
forty pounds a year” (Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village,’ 142). 
[Archaic.]—pass/ing=bell, n. Orig., a bell rung at the 
time of a person’s death to summon Christians to pray for 
the passing soul; now, usually, a bell tolled to announce 
that a death has just occurred or that a funeral is taking 
place; fig., a portent or sign of the passing away of any- 
thing.—pass/ing-ly, adv.—pass/ing=note, n. In music, 
a note unessential to the harmony, introduced between two 
successive notes which are essential to it, in order to produce 
a melodic transition. ; j 
pas-sion (pash’gn), n. [OF. F. passion, < L. passio(n-), 
< pati, suffer.] Suffering (now obs. in the general sense) ; 
the sufferings of a martyr, or martyrdom (archaic); specif. 
[often cap.], the sufferings of Christ on the cross, or his 
sufferings subsequent to the Last Supper; the gospel narra- 
tive of these sufferings, or a musical setting of it; a pictorial 
representation of Christ’s sufferings; also (J. c.], a painful 
physical disorder (now only in certain phrases: as, the iliac 
passion, or ileus); also, the state or fact of being acted upon 
or affected by something external (opposed to action); a 
passive as opposed to an active state; also, any kind of 
feeling or emotion, as hope, fear, joy, grief, anger, love, 
desire, etc., esp. when vehement, overmastering, or of com- 
pelling force (as, “They seemed like ungoverned children 
inflamed with the fiercest passions of men”: Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” x.); vehement feeling or emotion (as, to 
sing with passion); often, esp., violent anger, or a fit of 
violent anger (as, to be wild with passion; ‘He flew into a 
violent passion and abused me mercilessly,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Tono-Bungay,” iii. 1. § 4); also, strong amorous feeling. 
or desire, or passionate sexual love, or an instance or ex- 
perience of it (as, “I love thee so, that . . . Nor wit nor 
reason can my passion hide,”’ Shakspere’s “‘Twelfth Night,” 
iii. 1. 164; ‘‘There was ever . . . consciousness that Time 
was after her, and this her last grand passion,” Galsworthy’s 
“Saint’s Progress,” ii. 8); a person who is the object of such 
a feeling; also, a strong or extravagant fondness, enthusiasm, 
or desire for anything (as, a passion for books or music; 
“He now became troubled with the passion for reforming 
the world,” Peacock’s ‘‘Nightmare Abbey,” ii.); the object 
of such a fondness or desire (as, music was his passion; 
accuracy became a passion with him); also, a passionate 
outburst (as, ‘‘She broke into a passion of tears and lamenta- 
tions”: Dickens’s ‘Hard Times,” iii. 6).—Passion Sunday, 
the fifth Sunday in Lent, being the second before Easter. — 
Passion Week, the week preceding Easter; Holy Week; 
sometimes, the week before Holy Week, beginning with 
Passion Sunday.—pas’sion, v. t. or i. _[OF. F. passionner.] 
To affect or be affected with passion. [Chiefly poetic. ] 
pas-sion-al (pash’gn-al). [LL. passionalis, adj. (as n., ML. 
passionale).| I. a. Of or pertaining to passion or the 
passions; due to passion (as, passional crimes). II. n. A 
book containing descriptions of the sufferings of saints and 
martyrs, for reading on their festivals. 
pas-sion-a-ry (pash/gn-a-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). Same as 
passional, n. 
pas-sion-ate (pash’on-at), a. [ML. passionatus.] Affected 
with or dominated by passion or vehement emotion (as, a 
passionate advocate of a cause; “‘Decorous and self-poised, 
he was only passionate before the enemy,” Motley’s ‘““Dutch 
Republic,” vi. 1); characterized by, expressing, or showing 
vehement emotion, or impassioned (as, passionate language; 
“using the most passionate gestures of entreaty, affliction, 
and despair, even to a kind of extravagance,’ Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 17); vehement, as feelings or emo- 
tions (as, passionate grief, love, or longing); also, easily 
moved to passion or swayed by the passions or emotions 
(as, “The passionate heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly’: 
Tennyson’s “Maud,” i. 4. 7); often, easily moved to anger, 
quick-tempered, or irascible (as, “My brother was passion- 
ate, and had often beaten me, which I took extremely amiss”: 
B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” i.); also, swayed by the 
passion of love}, or in lovet; also, sorrowfulf; also, com- 
passionate (obs. or prov. Eng.).—pas‘sion-ate-ly, adv.— 
pas/sion-ate-ness, 7. 


pas-sion=flow-er (pash/gn-flou’ér), n. Any plant of the 
genus Passiflora, which comprises climbing herbs or shrubs, 
mainly American, bear- 
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floral parts to the 
wounds, nails, crown & 
of thorns, etc., of © WY | 
Christ’s passion or f 
crucifixion, the hands | 
of his persecutors, the 
apostles present, etc. 
pas-sion=fruit (pash/- 
on-frét), n. Any edi- 3 
ble fruit of a passion- \ S 
flower, as the May- Flowering Branch of Passion-flower (Passi- 
pop. flora incarnata). — a, the fruit (may-pop). 
pas-sion-ful (pash’/on-fil), a. Full of or subject to passion; 
passionate. 

Pas-sion-ist (pash/on-ist), n. A member of a Roman Catho- 
lic order, called in full ‘(Congregation of Discalced Clerks 
of the Most Holy Cross and Passion of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,”’ founded by St. Paul of the Cross, in Italy, in 1720, 
the members of which are pledged to the utmost zeal in 
keeping fresh the memory of Christ’s passion. 

pas-sion-less (pash’gn-les), a. Void of passion; not affected 
by or subject to passion; coldly calm; cold: as, ‘““The Queen 
. . . thought him cold, High, self-contain’d, and passion- 
less” (Tennyson’s “Guinevere,” 403).—pas/sion-less-ly, 
adv.— pas/sion-less-ness, 7. 

pas-sion=play (pash’on-pla), n. A dramatic representation 
of scenes in the passion of Christ: a notable example being 
that given periodically (ordinarily every tenth year) by the 
people of the village of Oberammergau in Bavaria, in pious 
fulfilment of a vow made by the inhabitants in 1633 in the 
hope of staying a plague then raging. : 

Rasslon uae (pash’on-tid), m. The last two weeks of 

ent. 

pas-sion=vine (pash’on-vin), n. The passion-flower. 

pas-sive (pas/iv). [OF. F. passif, < L. passivus, < pati, 
suffer.] I. a. Suffering action, acted upon, or being the 
object of ‘action (opposed to active); receiving, or charac- 
terized by the reception of, impressions from without (as, 
“That substances and modes... Are mere impressions 
on the passive mind,” Cowper’s “Anti-Thelyphthora,” 43; 
“in an hour like this, when the mind has a passive sensi- 
bility, but no active strength,” Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told 
Tales,” The Haunted Mind); produced by or due to external 
agency (as, passive impressions; passive movements); 
also, suffering, receiving, or submitting without resistance, 
or characterized by or involving doing this (as, to remain 
passwe under provocation; passive fortitude; passive 
obedience); unresisting or submissive; also, not acting, 
or not attended with or manifested in open or positive action 
(as, a passive opponent; passive resistance; “The quarrel 
slowly crystallised into a permanent estrangement, a passive 
feud,” Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” ii.); 
inactive, quiescent, or inert; in gram., representing the 
subject as acted upon (as, the passive voice, comprising 
those forms of transitive verbs which represent the subject 
as acted upon, as was broken in ‘the window was broken by 
John’; a passive verb-form; a passive participle: opposed . 
to active). II. n. In gram., the passive voice, or a verb- 
form belonging to it.—pas/sive-ly, adv.—pas/sive-ness, 
pas-siv-i-ty (pa-siv/i-ti), n. 

pass=key (pas/ké), n. A key for opening several locks; a 
master-key; also, a private key; also, a latch-key. 

pass-less (pas‘les), a. Impassable; also, without a pass, or 
license to pass. 

Pass-o-ver (pas/d’vér), n. [Cf. Pasch.] An annual feast 
of the Jews, instituted to commemorate the passing over 
or sparing of the Hebrews in Egypt when God smote the 
first-born of the Egyptians (see Ex. xii.); also [I. c.], the 
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; lamb sacrificed at this feast; fig., Christ, the Paschal Lamb 
(as, “Christ our passover is sacrificed for us”: 1 Cor. v. 7). 
_pass-port (pas’port), m. [F. passeport, < passer, pass, + 
port, port, harbor.] Authorization to pass from a port 
or leave a country, or to enter or pass through a countryt; 
also, a document granting this; esp., formerly, a safe-con- 
duct; now, an official document granting permission to the 
person specified in it to travel, and authenticating his right 
to protection; also, a document issued to a ship, esp. to a 
neutral merchant vessel in time of war, granting or request- 
ing permission to proceed without molestation in certain 
waters; also, in fig. use, an authorization to pass or go any- 
where; a certificate intended to secure admission; anything 
that gives admission or acceptance (as, “The uniform of his 
corps was always a passport to the best tables”: Cooper’s 
Spy,” xiii.).—pass’port, v. ¢. To supply or provide with a 
passport. 
pas-sus (pas/us),”.; L. pl. passus. [ML., in L. a step, pace: 
see pace?.] A section or division of a story, poem, etc.; a 
canto. 
pass-word (pas’wérd), n. A secret word by which one hav- 
ing a right to pass is recognized; a watchword; a counter- 
sign. 
past (past). Past participle and occasional preterit of pass. 
—past. I. p.a. Gone by in time (as, “My day’s delight 
is past”: Shakspere’s ‘Venus and Adonis,” 380); belonging 
to, or having existed or occurred in, time previous to this 
(as, ‘‘Past indiscretion is a venial crime”: Cowper’s “Truth,” 
491); also, gone by just before the present time, or just 
passed (as, for some time past); foregoing or preceding (as, 
the past century; the past week); also, ago (as, “I... 
Never . . . reveal’d myself unto him, Until some half- 
hour past”: Shakspere’s “King Lear,” v. 3. 193); also, hav- 
ing served a turn in an office (cf. past-master); in gram., 
indicating time gone by, or former action or state (as, the 
past tense; the past participle of a verb). IE. n. The 
time gone by (with the: as, far back in the past); the events 
of that time (with the: as, to forget the past); also, a past 
history, life, career, etc. (as, the past of a person or a thing; 
a city with a glorious past); sometimes, a past career which 
is kept concealed (as, a woman with a past); in gram., the 
ast tense, or a verb-form in it.—past. I. prep. Beyond 
in time, or after (as, past noon); beyond the time for (as, 
“We are past the hour of these civilities’: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” v.); beyond the age of (as, he is 
past seventy); also, beyond in position, or further on than 
(as, the next house past the church); by, in passing (as, 
“Crowds of persons were running past our shop”: Marryat’s 
“Japhet,” vii.); also, beyond the reach, scope, influence, 
or power of (as, past compare; past belief; that is past 
my comprehension); no longer capable of (as, “I was almost 
past making any exertion”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green Man- 
sions,” i.); also, beyond in number or amount (obs. or rare); 
beyond in degree (as, “He set-store on her past everything”’: 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxxvi.). TI. adv. So as to pass 
by or beyond; by: as, “The alarum of drums swept past” 
(Longfellow’s “The Cumberland”). 
paste (past), n. [OF. paste (F. pate), < LL. pasta, < Gr 
maorn, barley porridge, < maooev, sprinkle (with salt).] 
Dough, esp. when prepared with shortening as for making 
pie-crust and other pastry (as, puff-paste); hence, any of 
various sweet confections of dough-like consistence (as, 
fig-paste); a preparation of fish, tomatoes, or some other 
article of food reduced to a smooth, soft mass, as for a relish 
or for seasoning; any of the various food-preparations, made 
from flour, of the macaroni and noodle kind; a mixture of 
flour and water, often with starch, etc., used for causing 
paper, etc., toadhere; in general, any material or preparation 
in a soft or plastic mass (as, to pound almonds to a paste; 
a polishing-paste; a tooth-paste); specif., a mixture of clay, 
water, etc., for making earthenware or porcelain; also, a kind of 
brilliant, heavy glass made by fusing silica, lead, potash, borax, 
etc., used for making artificial gems (as, “shoe buckles of the 
best paste, sparkling like real diamonds,” Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Qldtown Folks,” v.: also called strass); an artificial gem 
of this material; also, a smart blow, esp. on the face (slang). 
—paste, v. t.; pasted, pasting. To fasten or stick with 
paste or the like (as, to paste a label on a box; ‘“‘a white 
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paper pasted on the wall,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the 
Front,” v.); cause to adhere by or as if by means of paste; 
also, to cover with something applied by means of paste (as, 
to paste a door over with notices); also, to strike with a smart 
blow, or beat soundly, as on the face or body (slang). 

paste-board (past/bord). I. mn. A stiif, firm material made 
of sheets of paper pasted together or of paper-pulp; also, 
a card, as a visiting-card or a playing-card (slang); a ticket, 
as for an entertainment (slang). II. a. Made of paste- 
board; hence, fig., unsubstantial or flimsy; sham. 

pas-tel! (pas’tel), n. [F., < Pr. pastel, dim. < LL. pasta, 
E. master The plant woad, or the dye made from it. 

pas-tel? (pas/tel or pas-tel’), n. [F., < It. pastello, dim. < 
LL. pasta, E. paste | A kind of dried paste used for crayons, 
made of pigments ground with chalk and compounded with 
gum-water; a crayon made with such paste; also, the art 
of drawing, or a drawing made, with such crayons; also, a 
short, slight prose study or sketch; also, a soft, pale shade of 
some color (usually attributive: as, pastel pink; pastel 
tints).—pas/tel-ist, pas/tel-list, n. An artist who draws 
with pastels or colored crayons. 

past-er (pis/tér), m. One who or that which pastes; also, a 
slip of paper gummed on the back, to be pasted on or over 
something, as over a name on a ballot. 

pas-tern (pas/térn), n. [OF. pasturon (F. paturon), < 
pasture, shackle for animal while pasturing, orig. pasture: 
see pasture.| A shackle placed on the foot of an animal at 
pasturet; also, that part of the foot of a horse, etc., between 
the fetlock and the hoof; either of two bones of this part, 
the upper or first phalanx (‘great pastern-bone’) and the 
lower or second phalanx (‘small pastern-bone’), between 
which is a joint (‘pastern-joint’). 

Pas-teur-ism (pas/tér-izm), n. [From Louis Pasteur (1822- 
95), French scientist.) A treatment devised by Pasteur 
for preventing certain diseases, esp. hydrophobia, by inocu- 
lations with virus of gradually increasing strength; also, 
the act or process of pasteurizing milk, etc.—pas/teur-ize 
(iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To expose (milk, etc.) to a high 
temperature, usually about 140° F., in order to destroy 
certain micro-organisms and prevent or arrest fermentation; 
also, to subject (a person or animal) to Pasteurism in order 
to prevent certain diseases, esp. hydrophobia. — pas’teur-i- 
za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—pas/teur-iz-er (-i-zer), m. An 
apparatus for pasteurizing milk, etc. 

pas-tic-cio (pis-tét’chd), n.; pl. pasticci che) ae te 
pasta, < LL. pasta, E. paste.] A medley, hodgepodge, or 
farrago; an opera, cantata, etc., made up of pieces from 
various sources; a picture or design made up of fragments 
pieced together; a picture or design copied with modifica- 
tion from an original; any work of art, literature, or music in 
professed imitation of the work of another. Also (F.) 
pas-tiche (pas-tésh). 

pas-tille, pas-til (pas-tél’, pas/til), n. [F. pastille, < L. 
pastillus, little loaf, lozenge, appar. dim. < panis, bread: 
cf. LL. pasta, E. paste.] A small roll or cone of paste con- 
taining aromatic substances, burned as a perfume, disin- 
fectant, etc.; also, a flavored or medicated lozenge; also, 
pastel for crayons, or a crayon made of it. 

pas-time (pas’tim), n. [From pass + tume: cf. F. passe- 
temps.| That which serves to make time pass agreeably; 
diversion, amusement, or sport (as, to read fiction, or play 
cards, for pastime); also, a particular form of diversion or 
amusement; an amusement, recreation, game, or the like 
(as, “Having no better pastime, he fell to reading the Scrip- 
tures,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 2; the pastimes of a 
people). 

past-i-ness (pis/ti-nes), n. Pasty quality. 

past=mas-ter (past/mas’tér), n. One who has filled the 
office of master in a gild, lodge, etc.; also, one who has 
a experience in any profession, art, etc. (cf. passed-mas- 
ter). 

pas-tor (pas/tor), n. [OF. pastor (F. pasteur), < L. pastor, 
< pascere, feed.] A herdsman or shepherd (now rare); 
hence, one having spiritual care of a number of persons, 
esp. a minister or clergyman with reference to his flock or 
congregation; sometimes, one who exercises protecting 
care or guidance over any body of persons (as, ‘‘Pierced in 
the flank by Menelaus’s steel, His people’s pastor, Hyperenor 
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fell”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” xiv.); also, a starling, 
Pastor roseus, of Asia and Europe, 
whose plumage is partly rose-col- 
ored, or any bird of the same 
genus. 
pas-tor-al (pas/tor-al), a. ([L. 
pastoralis, < pastor: see pastor. ] 
Pertaining to shepherds, or to the 
care of flocks or herds; living as 
a shepherd or shepherds (as, a 
pastoral people); used for pasture, 
as land or country; having the 
simplicity or charm of such coun- 
try, as scenery, etc.; pertaining 
to the country or life in the coun- 
try, rustic, or rural; also, portray- 
ing the life of shepherds or of the 
country, as a work of literature, 
art, or music; in the form of or pertaining to a pastoral; 
also, pertaining to a pastor of souls, or a minister or 
clergyman, or to his labors, duties, etc. (as, ““To eschew 
evil myself, and to teach others to do the same, I thought 
the main duties of the pastoral office,’ Galt’s “Annals of 
the Parish,’ xix.; a pastoral visit).—pastoral Epistles, 
the two Epistles to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, in 
the New Testament, so called because they deal largely with 
the work of a pastor.— pastoral staff, the crozier of a bishop 
or an abbot.—pas/tor-al, n. A poem, play, or the like, 
dealing with the life of shepherds, commonly in a conven- 
tional or artificial manner, or with simple rural life generally; 
a bucolic (as, ““Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus are the most 
famous amongst the Greek writers of pastorals”: Steele, in 
“Guardian,” 28); pastoral poetry, drama, etc., as a form of 
literature (as, “There are some things of an established 
nature in pastoral, which are essential to it, such as a country 
scene, innocence, simplicity”: Steele, in “Guardian,” 30); 
also, a pastoral picture or work of art; also, a pastorale; 
also, a treatise on the duties of a pastor of souls, or minister 
or clergyman; a letter from a spiritual pastor to his people 
or flock, esp. one from a bishop to his clergy or people; l., 
the pastoral Epistles (see under pastoral, a.); also, sing., a 
pastoral staff, or crozier. 
pas-to-ra-le (piis-td-ri/la), n.; pl. -les (-laz), It. -li (-lé). 
[It.] In music, an opera, cantata, or the like, with a pastoral 
subject; a piece of music suggestive of pastoral life. 
pas-tor-al-ism (pas/tor-al-izm), mn. Pastoral quality or 
character. —pas/tor-al-ist, n. A keeper of flocks or herds; 
also, a writer of pastorals. 
pas-tor-al-ly (pas/tor-al-i), adv. In a pastoral or rustic 
manner; in a pastoral; also, in the manner of a pastor. 
pas-tor-ate (pas’tor-at), n. The office, or the term of office, 
of an ecclesiastical pastor; also, a body of pastors. 
pas-to-ri-um (pas-td/ri-um), .; pl. -riums, L. -ria (-ri-d). 
ie < L. pastor: see pastor.] A parsonage. [Southern 
Pe oriehip (pas’tor-ship), n. The dignity or office of a 
pastor. 
past=per-fect (past/pér/fekt), a. and n. In gram., same as 
pluper fect. 
pas-try (pas/tri), n.; pl. -tries (-triz). Food made of paste, 
esp. the shortened paste used for pie-crust, etc. (as, “tarts 
wherein the raspberry jam coyly withdrew itself . . . behind 
a lattice work of pastry”: Dickens’s “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
xii.); articles of food of which such paste forms an essential 
part, as pies, tarts, napoleons, etc.; a particular form or 
variety of such food (as, French paniee also, a room or 
place where pies, etc., are made, as for a household} (as, 
“They call for dates and quinces in the pastry”: Shakspere’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” iv. 4. 2).—pas/try=scook, n. One 
who makes pastry; often, one who makes pastry for sale. 
pas-tur-a-ble (pas’tiir-a-bl), a. Capable of affording 
pasture, as land.—pas/tur-a-bil/i-ty (-bil’i-ti), n. 
pas-tur-age (pas’tir-aj), n. [OF. pasturage (F. paturage).] 
The act or business of pasturing cattle, etc.; also, growing 
grass or herbage for cattle, etc.; also, grazing-ground. 
pas-tur-al (pas! tir-al), a. Of or pertaining to pasture. 
pas-ture (pas’tur), n. [OF. pasture (F. pdture), < LL. 
pastura, < L. pascere, feed.] Feeding or grazing, as of 
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cattle, etc.; also, growing grass or herbage for feeding cattle, 
etc.; also, ground covered with grass or herbage, appro- 
priated to or suitable for the grazing of cattle, etc.; grass- 
land; a piece of such ground (as, “To-morrow to fresh woods 
and pastures new”: Milton’s “Lycidas,” 193).—pas/ture, v.; 
-tured, -turing. [OF. pasturer (F. pdturer).] 1. tr. To 
feed (cattle, etc.) by putting them to graze on pasture; 
put to pasture; of land, to furnish pasturage for (cattle, 
etc.); also, of cattle, etc., to graze upon (herbage or grass- 
land); of persons, to put cattle, etc., to graze upon (pasture). 
Il. intr. Of cattle, etc., to graze: as, “There were smooth 
areas where sheep had pastured” (W. H. Hudson’s “Far 
Away and Long Ago,” v.).—pas/tur-er, 7. 

past-y! (pas/ti), a. Of the nature or consistence of paste; 
doughy, soft, or semisolid; also, having the appearance of 
paste; of persons, the face, etc., pallid, sallow, or flabby (as, 
“a little pasty woman with a pinched yellowish face”: 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘Saint’s Progress,” ili. 9). : : 

pas-ty? (Brit. pas/ti or pas/ti, U. S. pas/ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
[OF. paste (F. paté), < paste, E. paste.] A pie filled with 
game, fish, or the like: as, a venison pasty. 

pat (pat), v. ¢.; patted, patting. [Prob. imit.] To strike 
lightly with something flat, as an implement, the palm of the 
hand, or the foot (as, ‘““Hetty tossed and patted her pound of 
butter,’”’ George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” vii.; “his foot patting 
the ground,” Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,” xii.); 
often, to strike gently with the palm or fingers as an expres- 
sion of affection, kindness, approbation, or the like (as, to 
pat a horse or a dog; ‘The old minister . . . patted my 
head and praised me,” Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” i.); also, 
to strike (the floor, etc.) with lightly sounding footsteps. — 
to pat juba. See juba.—to pat on the back, fig., to 
praise or compliment, often complaisantly or flatteringly. 
—pat,v.i. To strike lightly or gently; also, to walk or run 
with lightly sounding footsteps.—pat, n. A light stroke or 
blow with something flat, as an implement, the palm of the 
hand, etc.; often, a gentle stroke with the hand or fingers, 
given as in affection, kindness, or approbation (as, ‘a fatherly 
pat o’ the cheek,’’? Browning’s ‘‘Ring and the Book,” iv.: 
also fig.); also, a small mass of something, as butter, shaped 
by patting or other manipulation; a distinct mass of any- 
thing; also, the sound of a light stroke, or of light footsteps. 
—pat, adv. With an exact stroke or hit (as, to hit the nail 
pat on the head); hence, exactly (as, “You shall see, it will 
fall pat as I told you”: Shakspere’s ‘“Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” v. 1. 188); appositely or aptly; opportunely; 
readily or promptly. —to stand pat, in poker, to play a hand 
as dealt, without drawing other cards; fig., to hold to an 
existing order of things, or to a policy, etc., in force, as in 
politics (colloq.).—pat, a. Exactly to the point or purpose; 
apt; opportune; ready. 

pat-a-gi-um (pat-a-j/um or pa-ta/ji-um), n.; pl. -gia (-ji/a 
or -ji-d). [NL., in L. a gold border on a woman’s tunic. | 
A wing-membrane, as of a bat; the extensible fold of skin 
of a flying mammal or reptile, as a flying-squirrel; the fold 
of skin between the humeral and the radial and ulnar parts 
of a bird’s wing.— pa-ta-gi-al (pa-ta’ji-al), a. 

Pat-a-go-ni-an (pat-a-go/ni-an). [From Patagonia, < Sp. 
Patagén, Patagonian, lit. ‘large foot’; from the large foot- 
prints seen by the ex- 
plorer Magellan.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to Pata- 
gonia, a region at the 
southern extremity of 
South America, divided 
between Argentina and 
Chile. II.n. A native 
or inhabitant of Pata- 
gonia; esp., one of the 
aboriginal Indian race 
known as the Tehuel- 
ches, noted for their 
great stature. 
pat-a-mar (pat/a-mir), 
New| Pee tromyeoaindel 
A lateen-rigged vessel 
with an upward curving 
keel and considerable 


Patamar, Bombay. — From model in Victo- 
ria and Albert Museum, London. 
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overhang of stern and esp. stem, used in the coasting-trade 
of western India. 
patch! (pach), n. [Said to be from the nickname of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s jester.] A jestert or foolt; hence, a foolish or 
stupid person, (obs. or archaic: as, ““Coxcomb, idiot, patch!” 
Shakspere’s “Comedy of Errors,” iii. 1. 32); also, an ill- 
ay person, esp. a child (prov. or colloq.: cf. cross- 
patch? (pach), nm. [ME. pacche; origin uncertain.] A piece 
of material used to mend a hole or break, or strengthen a 
weak place (as, ‘““Many a patch of brown and grey variegated 
the faded scarlet of our uniform,” Lever’s “Harry Lorre- 
quer,” i.; a patch on a sail, a kettle, or a roadway); a piece 
of material used to cover or protect a wound, an injured part, 
etc. (as, to wear a patch over the eye); a piece of cloth or 
material applied for any purpose, as for a badge; specif., a 
small piece of black silk or court-plaster worn on the face or 
elsewhere to hide a defect or to heighten the complexion by 
contrast (much worn by women in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies); also, any of the pieces of cloth sewed together to 
form patchwork; a small piece or scrap of anything; also, 
a relatively small part or area of a particular color, appear- 
ance, or character (as, a patch of white on a horse’s face; 
patches of ice or snow; ‘patches of dim stars,” Arnold 
Bennett’s “Pretty Lady,” xxxiii.); often, a piece or tract of 
land (as, ‘‘a patch of land known as the Spring Pasture,” 
Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Oldtown Folks,” xlii.; ‘‘a very inviting patch 
of woodland covering five or six square miles,’”’ W. H. Hud- 
son’s ‘Green Mansions,” ii.); a small piece of ground under 
cultivation, or the stretch of growing plants upon such a 
piece (as, a garden-patch; “There was little more left than 
a mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes,” Irving’s “Sketch- 
Book,” Rip Van Winkle).—not a patch on, not to be 
compared with: as, “They .. . agreed that the show was 
not a patch on that in Hyde Park during the London season” 
(Du Maurier’s ‘“‘Trilby,” vii.). [Collog.]—patch?, v. I. tr. 
To mend or strengthen with or as with a patch or patches (as, 
to patch clothes or boots; “The windows are patched with 
wooden panes,” George Eliot’s ““Adam Bede,” vi.); serve 
for mending (as, “O, that that earth .. . Should patch a 
wall to expel the winter’s flaw!”” Shakspere’s ‘“Hamlet,” v. 1. 
239); in general, to repair, restore, or bring back to a more 
or less satisfactory state, esp. in a hasty or makeshift way 
(usually with wp: as, “The doctor . . . will patch up your 
arm in the twinkling of an eye,’ Cooper’s “Spy,” vil.; to 
patch up a quarrel); also, to adorn (the face, etc.) witha patch 
or patches; also, to put on or apply as or like a patch; join 
or piece together as or like patches; make by joining patches 
or pieces together (as, to patch a quilt); put (together) out of 
various pieces or elements (as, to patch together a complete 
history of an affair; “a miscellaneous old gentleman. . 
patched together, too, of different epochs; an epitome of 
times and fashions,” Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven 
Gables,” iv.); make (wp) in a hasty or makeshift manner 
(as, to patch up a list of grievances; “An imperfect peace was 
patched up with the Italians,” Froude’s “Cesar,” vii.); also, 
to furnish or diversify with patches or areas of something (as, 
hills patched with snow); mark or spot with something. 
Il. intr. To mend garments, etc., with patches; also, to use 
patches on the face, etc.; also, to form patches, as snow or 
vegetation.—patch’/=box, n. A small box for holding 
patches for the 
face: used esp. 
in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 
—patch’er, 7. 
—patch/er-y, 
n.; pl. -ies (-iz). 
The act of patch- 
ing; rough mend- 
ing; hasty or 
clumsy patching 
together; botch- 
ery; also, some- 
thing made by 4 
patching parts Patc-ep of hilt atnon stickers 
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Ind.] An East Indian menthaceous plant, Pogostemon 
patchouli, which yields a fragrant oil; also, a penetrating 
perfume derived from it. 

patch=pock-et (pach’pok’et), n. A pocket formed by 
sewing a piece of the material on the outside of a garment. 
patch-work (pach/werk), n. Work made of pieces of cloth 
of various colors or shapes sewed together, used esp. for 
covering quilts, cushions, etc. (as, “The counterpane was of 
patchwork, full of odd little parti-colored squares and tri- 
angles”: H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” iv.); hence, work or a 
product of any kind made up of various pieces or parts put 
together (as, a patchwork of verses or reminiscences); any 
diversified area (as, a patchwork of fields and woods); some- 
times, work or a thing made up of clumsily combined or ill- 
assorted parts. 

patch-y (pach/i), a. Abounding in or characterized by 
patches; diversified like patchwork; also, occurring in, 
forming, or resembling patches. 

pate (pat), n. [ME. pate; origin uncertain.] The head (as, 
“Let him to the Tower, And chop away that factious pate 
of his”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” v. 1. 185); esp., the 
crown or top of the head (as, “with his bald pate uncovered” : 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 24); also, the head as 
the seat of the intellect; hence, brains; sometimes, a person 
with brains (as specified: as, a shallow pate). [Now usually 
humorous. | 

pate (pit), n. [F.: see paste.] Paste; in ceram., the paste 
for making earthenware or porcelain. 

pa-té (pi-ta), n. [F.: see pasty?.] A case or form of pastry 
filled with chicken, sweetbreads, oysters, or the like.—paté 
de foie gras (dé fwo gra). [F., ‘paté of fat liver.’] A paté 
made with the livers of specially fattened geese; also, a 
preparation of the livers for such or other use. 

pat-ed (pa’ted), a. Having a pate (of a kind specified): 
as, “a giddy-pated boy” (Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xxv.). 

pa-tel-la (pa-tel/4), n.; pl. patellas or patelle (-€). [L., small 
pan, kneepan, dim. of patina: see patina.] In archexol., a 
smaJl pan or shallow vessel; in bot., zodl., etc., a pan-like or 
cup-like formation; in anat., the knee-cap.—pa-tel/lar 
(-tel’dr), a. Of or pertaining to the patella or knee-cap.— 
pa-tel/late (-tel/at), a. Having a patella; also, patelliform. 
—pa-tel/li-form (-tel/i-form), a. Having the form of a 
patella; shaped like a saucer, 
knee-cap, or limpet-shell. 

pat-en (pat’en), n. [Also patine; 
OF. patene (F. patene), < L. 
patena, patina: see patina.] A 
broad, shallow dish or plate 
(archaic); specif., the plate on 
which the bread is placed in 
the celebration of the eucharist; 
also, a plate or flat piece of metal, 
or something resembling or sug- Zr fii 
gesting it (archaic: as, “Look XE Zi KN 
how the floor of heaven Is thick a ‘ 

inlaid with patines of bright Shell oh ee 
gold,” Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,” v. 1. 59). 

pat-en-cy (pat/en-si or pa/ten-si), n. The state of being 
patent. 

pat-ent (pat/ent or, esp. Brit., pa/tent), a. [L. patens (patent-), 
ppr. of patere, lie open; in latter senses, through OF. F. patent 
(lettres patentes, letters patent).] (Often pa’ tent.) Open, 
as a door or a passage; also, lying open, or not shut in or in- 
closed, as a place; also, expanded or spreading (specif. in 
bot.); also, open to view or knowledge, or manifest, evident, 
or plain (as, “The deception of the Queen-mother was at 
last patent to him; all her lies and treacheries lay unrolled 
before him like a map”: Besant’s “Coligny,” ix.); also (in 
U. S., usually pat’ent), open to the perusal of all (as, letters 
catent, an official document issued by a sovereign, govern- 
ment, etc., for any of various purposes, commonly to grant 
some right, privilege, or the like, now esp. the exclusive 
rights to an invention for a certain term of years); hence, 
conferred by letters patent, as a right or privilege; made the 
subject of letters patent, as a commodity or article; en- 
dowed with letters patet, as persons; appointed by letters 
patent, as a person; esp., appropriated by letters patent to a 
person or persons for manufacture, sale, etc., during a certain 


Patelliform 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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term of years, as an invention; of a kind specially protected 
by a patent; by extension, belonging as if by a proprietary 
claim.—patent insides, newspaper sheets printed on the 
inside only, and thus sold to publishers, who fill the unprinted 
side with matter of their own selection.—patent leather, 
leather with a finely varnished glossy surface, commonly 
black, used for boots, shoes, harness, etc.—patent medi- 
cine, a medicine which is patented; any medicine whose 
manufacture and sale are restricted in any way, as by patent, 
registry of name as a trade-mark, etc.; any proprietary 
medicine.—patent outsides, newspaper sheets printed on 
the outside only, sold to publishers and filled up by them like 
patent insides.—pat-ent (pat/ent or, esp. Brit., pa/tent), n. 
Letters patent (see patent, a.); an official document con- 
ferring some right, privilege, or the like (as, “Alva . . . re- 
ceived an especial patent . . . by which Philip empowered 
him to proceed against all persons implicated in the troubles,” 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 2; a patent of nobility); 
now, esp., a grant from a government, to a person or persons, 
conferring the exclusive rights to the manufacture, sale, etc., 
of a new invention for a certain term of years; also, an in- 
vention, process, etc., which has been patented; also, a tract 
of land granted by letters patent (archaic or hist., U. S.: 
as, “the ‘Patent? ... the district . . . originally granted 
to old Major Effingham by the ‘king’s letters patent,’ ” 
Cooper’s “Pioneers,” viii.); also, fig., a token indicating a 
right to something; authority or leave to do something (see 
Shakspere’s “Othello,” iv. 1. 209).—pat-ent (pat/ent or, 
esp. Brit., pa/tent), v. t. To grant by letters patent; grant 
the exclusive rights to (an invention) by a patent; sometimes, 
to appoint by letters patent, as a person; also, to take out a 
patent on; obtain the exclusive rights to (an invention) by 
letters patent; hence, fig., to originate and establish as one’s 
own.—pat/ent-a-ble, a. That may be patented.—pat-ent- 
ee’, n. One to whom a patent is granted.—pat/ent-ly, adv. 
—pat/ent-or,n. One who grants a patent; also, a patentee. 
pa-ter (pa/tér), n. [L.: see father.] Father; also, the 
paternoster or Lord’s Prayer, or a recital of it. 
pat-er-a (pat/e-ri), n.; pl. pater (-ré). 
{L., < patere, lie open.] In Rom. 
antiqg., a broad, shallow, saucer-like 
dish, used esp. in making libations; 
hence, in arch., an ornament in bas-relief resembling a round, 
shallow dish, or having 
a generally round form. 
pa-ter-fa-mil-i-as (pa/- 
tér-fa-mil/i-as),n. [L., 
< pater, father, + fa- 
milias, archaic gen. of 
familia, family.] The 
father of a family. 
pa-ter-nal (pa-tér/nal), a. [F. paternel, < L. paternus, < 
pater, father.] Of or pertaining to a father (as, paternal 
authority; “I quitted my paternal roof,’ Marryat’s ‘Peter 
Simple,” i.); characteristic of or befitting a father, or fatherly 
(as, paternal care or advice; to speak in a paternal manner); 
also, being a father (as, one’s paternal parent); acting like a 
father (as, a paternal ruler); also, derived or inherited from 
a father (as, ‘‘a few paternal acres”: Pope’s “Ode on Soli- 
tude”); also, related on the father’s side (as, one’s paternal 
grandmother).—pa-ter/nal-ism, n. The principle or prac- 
tice, on the part of a government or of any body or person in 
authority, of managing or regulating the affairs of a country 
or community, or of individuals, in the manner of a father 
dealing with his children. —pa-ter-nal-is’/tic, a. Pertaining 
to. or of the nature of paternalism.—pa-ter/nal-ly, adv. 
pa-ter-ni-ty (pa-ter’ni-ti), n. [LL. paternitas, < L. pater- 
nus: see paternal.| The state of being a father, or father- 
hood (as, the responsibilities of paternity); also, derivation 
from a father (as, the child’s paternity is unknown); fig., 
origin or authorship (as, to dispute the paternity of an 
anonymous book). 
pa-ter-nos-ter (pa/tér-nos/tér or pat/ér-), mn. [L. pater 
noster, our father: the first words of the prayer in the Latin 
version.] The Lord’s Prayer, esp. in the Latin form; a 
recital of this prayer as an act of worship; hence, any form 
of words used as a prayer or charm, or as of special potency 
(as, “This is the Black Pater-noster . . . All the devils in the 


Roman Patera. 


Architectural Patere. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mive, 
flect, agOny, int}, qnite; (obscured) errant, operj, ardent, acter, 
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air The stronger be, that hear the Black Prayer!” Longfel- 
low’s “Golden Legend,” ii. 558); also, one of certain beads in 
a rosary, regularly every eleventh bead, differing in size or 
material from the rest, and indicating that a paternoster is 
to be said; hence, the whole rosary; also, something re- 
sembling a rosary, as a fish-line with hooks and sinkers 
attached at intervals (as, ‘“Here’s your gudgeons and min- 
nows, sir . . . and here’s that paternoster as you gave me to 
rig up”: Kingsley’s “Yeast,” iii). 

path (path), n.; pl. paths (paruz). [AS. peth = D. pad = 
G. pfad, path.] A way beaten or trodden by the feet of men 
or beasts (as, “He left the barren-beaten thoroughfare, 
Chose the green path that show’d the rarer foot”: Tenny- 
son’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 161); a footway; often, a 
walk in a garden or through grounds; in general, a way, road, 
or route (as, “the fish . . . and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas”: Ps. viii. 8); the way, course, or track 
in which something moves (as, the path of a planet); fig., a 
course of action, conduct, or procedure (as, “The paths of 
glory lead but to the grave”: Gray’s “Elegy,” ix.). 

Pa-than (pa-thin’),n. An Afghan, esp. one of those dwelling 
in, or in the borderland of, India. 

pa-thet-ic (pa-thet/ik), a. [F. pathétique, < LL. patheticus, 
< Gr. ra6nrixés, < mabeiv, suffer.] Affecting or moving 
the feelings; now, esp., exciting pity or sympathetic sadness 
(as, “Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry,” Burns’s “‘Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” 124; ‘The old, rather shabby room struck 
her as extraordinarily pathetic,” Galsworthy’s “Saint’s 
Progress,” iii. 13); full of pathos; formerly, passionate 
(as, ‘““Thee too, enamour’d of the life I lov’d, Pathetic in its 
praise . . . Ingenious Cowley!” Cowper’s ‘‘Task,”’ iv. 719); 
also, pertaining or due to the feelings (as, ““The active periods 
of the world were not really happy at all. We only fancy 
them to have been so by a pathetic fallacy’: Mallock’s 
“New Republic,” iv. 1); in anat., designating certain eye- 
muscles and their motor nerves, because regarded as enabling 
se eye to express the feelings or emotions. — pa-thet/i-cal-ly, 
adv. 

path-find-er (path/fin’dér), m. One who finds a path or 
way, as through a wilderness. ' 

path-less (path/les), a. Without paths; trackless: as, 
“There is a Power whose care Teaches thy way along that 
pathless coast” (Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl’’).—path/less- 
ness, n. 

patho-. Form of Gr. 140s, suffering, disease, feeling, used in 
combination.—path-o-gene (path’9-jén), n. A pathogenic 
or disease-producing organism.—path-o-gen/e-sis (-jen/e- 
sis), m. The production or development of disease; the 
mode of production or development of a disease.—path/o- 
ge-net/ic (-jé-net/ik), a.—path-o-gen/ic, a. [+ -genic.] 
Pertaining to pathogeny; producing disease.— pa-thog-e-ny 
(pa-thoj’e-ni), n. [+ -geny.] Pathogenesis.—pa-thog-no- 
mon-ic (pa-thog-nd-mon/ik), a. [Gr. afoyvwpuovixds, 
skilled in judging of diseases (yvauwv, a judge).] Indicative 
or characteristic of a particular disease.—pa-thog/no-my 
(-mi), nm. [+ Gr. yvreun, judgment.] The science of the 
signs or symptoms indicating particular diseases. —path-o- 
log’ic, path-o-log’i-cal (-loj/ik, -i-kal),a. [Gr. rafodoyexds 
(Aéyew, speak).] Treating of or concerned with diseases; 
due to or involving disease; morbid; of or pertaining to 
pathology. —path-o-log’i-cal-ly, adv.—pa-thol-o-gist (pa- 
thol’9-jist), m. One versed in pathology.—pa-thol/o-gy 
(-ji), .; pl. -gies (-jiz). [4 -logy.] The science of the 
origin, nature, and course of diseases; also, the sum of 
the morbid conditions and processes in a disease. 

pa-thos (pa/thos), n. [LL., < Gr. w&fos, suffering, disease, 
feeling, < wafeiv, suffer.] Suffering (obs. or rare); also, © 
the quality or power, as in speech, writing, music, a scene 
or occurrence, etc., of rousing a feeling of pity or sympathetic 
sadness (as, “She pleaded with a touching pathos,” Green’s 
“Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” vi. 1; “We are more 
keenly alive to the pathos of failure,” Mallock’s “New Re- 
public,” iv. 2); touching or pathetic character or effect. 

path-way (path’wa),. A path; a foot-path; a way. 

spathy. (Gr. -ré0eua, < -rays, adj. termination < mabetv, 
suffer, feel, be affected with.] A noun termination meaning 
‘suffering,’ ‘feeling,’ as in anthropopathy, antipathy, apathy, 
sympathy, telepathy, and often, esp. in words of modern 


nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rx, then; Y, You; 


i a 


formation, ‘morbid affection,’ ‘disease,’ as in arthropathy, 


patience 


 deuteropathy, neuropathy, psychopathy, and hence used 


also in names of systems or methods of treating disease. as i 
allopathy, homeopathy, hydropathy, ach ae eM 
pa-tience (pa/shens), n. [OF. F. patience, < L. patientia.] 
The state or quality of being patient; calm and uncomplain- 
ing endurance, as under pain, affliction, injury, provocation 
etc.; long-suffering, forbearance, or tolerance (as, a thing 
that tries one’s patience; I have no patience with such folly); 
calmness in waiting, or patient willingness to wait (as, have 
patience just a little longer); quiet perseverance (as, to labor 
with patience) ; also, sufferancet or leave} (as, “I can go no 
further, sir . . . By your patience, I needs must rest me’’: 
Shakspere’s “Tempest,” iii. 3. 3); also, a kind of card-game, 
usually played by one person alone, and then also called 
solitaire. 

pa-tient (pa/shent). [OF. F. patient, < L. patiens (patient-), 
pe of pati, suffer.] I.a. Enduring pain, trouble, affliction, 

ardship, etc., with fortitude, calmness, or quiet submission, 

or marked by such endurance (as, “‘O suffering, sad humanity 
oa Patient, though sorely tried!” Longfellow’s “Goblet of 
Life”; patient suffering); also, quietly enduring injury, 
annoyance, etc., or disposed to or characterized by such 
endurance (as, ‘‘Beware the fury of a patient man,”’ Dryden’s 
“Absalom and Achitophel,”’ i. 1005; patient tolerance); 
composed and uncomplaining under provocation; long- 
suffering, forbearing, or lenient; bearing indulgently (with: 
as, “I want you to be patient with me and hear me out,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” iii. 2. § 5); also, enduring 
delay with calmness or equanimity, or marked by such 
endurance (as, be patient, and you shall hear all; patient 
waiting); not overeager or hasty; also, quietly persevering 
or diligent (as, patient workers; patient labor or efforts); 
also, having or showing the capacity for endurance (of: as, 
“They are incredibly abstemious, and patient of hunger and 
fatigue,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 6); tolerant 
(of: as, “The admirable woman is patient of my idiosyn- 
crasies,” G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” i.); sometimes, sus- 
ceptible (of: as, language patient of a particular interpreta- 
tion); also, undergoing the action of another (cpposed to 
agent: as, “Every creature is man agent or patient,” Emer- 
son’s “Essays,” History: archaic). IL. n. A sufferer (obs. 
or rare); hence, one who is under medical or surgical treat- 
ment; also, a person or thing that undergoes action (opposed 
to agent).—pa’tient-ly, adv. 

pat-in (pat/in), n. See paten. 

pat-i-na (pat/i-na), ».; pl. patinas, L. patine (-né). [L., 
shallow dish, pan.] A kind of broad, shallow dish in use 
among the ancient 
Romans; also, a 
film or incrusta- 
tion, usually green, 
produced by oxi- jf 
dation on the sur- fF 
face of old bronze, {i 
and esteemed as } 
ornamental; hence, 
a similar film or jl 
coloring produced 
in the course of 
time on the surface 
of some other sub- | 
stance.—pat/i- |fj 
nat-ed (-nd-ted), 
a. Covered with | 
a patina.—pat- 
i-na/tion (-na/- | 
shon), n. 

pat-ine (pat/in), n. 
See paten. 

pa-ti-o (pi/té-d),7.; |} 
pl. -os (-6z). [Sp.] | 
In Spain and Span- | 
ish-American coun- 
tries, a court, as of | 
a house, esp. an 
inner court open 
to the sky. 


Patio, with Stairway, of a Mexican House. 


(variable) d as d or j, 
’, primary accent; ”, secon 
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s as s or sh, t as t or ch, zg as z or zh; 0, 
dary accent; t, obsolete; <, from; +, 


patricianism 


pa-tisse-rie (pi-tés-ré), n. [F.] Pastry; also, a shop for 
the sale of pastry. 

pat-ly (pat/li), adv. Ina pat manner.—pat/ness, n. 

pa-tois (pa-two), n. [F.; origin uncertain.] A dialect, as of 
French, spoken by the common people of a district; any 
peasant or provincial form of speech. 

pa-tri-al (pa/tri-al), a. [L. patria, fatherland, < pater, 
father.] Of or pertaining to one’s native country; also, of 
nouns and adjectives (or their suffixes), indicating nationality 
or local extraction (as Roman, Parisian); gentile. 

pa-tri-arch (pa/tri-ark), n. [LL. patriarcha, < Gr. rarpi- 
épxns, < marpid, family (< warhp, father), + d&pxew, lead, 
rule.] The father and ruler of a family; the male head of a 
family or tribal line; specif., any of the earlier Biblical per- 
sonages regarded as the fathers of the human race, comprising 
those from Adam to Noah (‘antediluvian patriarchs’) and 
those between the Deluge and the birth of Abraham; one of 
the three great progenitors of the Israelites— Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; one of the sons of jacob (the ‘twelve patriarchs’), 
from whom the tribes of Israel were descended; also, a 
person regarded as the father or founder of an order, class, 
etc.; one of the elders or leading older members of a commu- 
nity (as, “He . . . was reverenced as one of the patriarchs 
of the village,”’ Irving’s “‘Sketch-Book,” Rip Van Winkle: 
also fig., as of an animal or a tree); a venerable old man; in 
the early church, a bishop of high rank, esp. one with juris- 
diction over metropolitans; in the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
the bishop of any of the ancient sees of Alexandria, Antioch, 
Constantinople, and Jerusalem, the bishop of Constantinople 
being the highest dignitary in the church and bearing the title 
of ‘ecumenical patriarch’; a bishop of the highest rank or 
authority in any of the various non-Orthodox churches in the 
East; in the Rom. Cath. Ch., the Pope (‘Patriarch of Rome’); 
also, a bishop of the highest rank next after the Pope. 

pa-tri-ar-chal (p4-tri-dr’kal), a. Of or pertaining to a 
patriarch, as of a family, tribe, or community; characteristic 
of, befitting, or suggesting a patriarch (as, “The governor 
. . . gave a short but truly patriarchal address to his citi- 
zens,” Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” vi. 6; a 
patriarchal beard); being or resembling a patriarch (as, “the 
Selectmen of Boston, plain, patriarchal fathers of the people”: 
Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” Edward Randolph’s 
Portrait); also, of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
state of society under the headship of a patriarch (as, a 
patriarchal system or community; patriarchal life; ealie 
whole family, in patriarchal fashion, master and mistress, 
children and servants, were assembled in that glorious 
kitchen,” George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” ix.); also, of, per- 
taining to, or subject to an ecclesiastical patriarch {as, a 
patriarchal church or see).— patriarchal cross, a cross with 
two transverse pieces, the upper being shorter than the 
lower. See cut at cross, n.—pa-tri-ar/chal-ism, n. The 
patriarchal form of society or government.—pa-tri-ar’- 
chal-ly, adv. 

pa-tri-ar-chate (pa-tri-ar/kat), n. [ML. patriarchatus.] The 
office, dignity, jurisdiction, province, or residence of an 
ecclesiastical patriarch; also, a patriarchy. 

pa-tri-ar-chic (pa-tri-ar/kik), a. Patriarchal. 

pa-tri-ar-chy (pa/tri-ar-ki), n.; pl. -chies (-kiz). (Gr. 
matpvapxia.| The patriarchal system; a form of social 
organization in which the father is head of the family, and in 
which descent is reckoned in the male line, the children be- 
longing to the father’s clan; a family, community, or tribe 
governed by a patriarch or the eldest male; also, an ecclesi- 
astical patriarchatef. j 

pa-tri-cian (pa-trish’an). [L. patricius, < patres, senators, 
patricians, lit. ‘fathers,’ pl. of pater, father.] I. a. Of or 
belonging to the class of the senators or nobility of ancient 
Rome; hence, in general, of high social rank or noble family, 
noble, or aristocratic; proper to or befitting an aristocrat (as, 
patrician aloofness; a patrician air). I. n. A member of 
the patrician class in ancient Rome; hence, in general, a 
noble or aristocrat (as, “the Prince of Orange, Count Egmont, 
and many of the leading patricians of the Netherlands”: Mot- 
ley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 3).—pa-tri/cian-hood (-hud), 7. 
Patrician rank or dignity; also, patricians collectively.—pa- 
tri/cian-ism, . Patrician rank or spirit.—pa-tri/cian-ly, 
adv. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


patriciate 


pa-tri-ci-ate (pa-trish/i-at), n. [L. patriciatus, < patricius: 
see patrician.} Patrician rank; also, the patrician class. 

pat-ri-cide (pat/ri-sid), n. [L. pater (patr-), father: see 
-cide, and cf. parricide.} One who kills his father; also, the 
act of killing one’s father.—pat/ri-ci-dal (-si-dal), a. 

pat-ri-mo-ni-al (pat-ri-md/ni-al), a. Pertaining to or con- 
stituting a patrimony; inherited from one’s father or an- 
cestors.—pat-ri-mo/ni-al-ly, adv. : 

pat-ri-mo-ny (pat/ri-m6-ni), n.; pl. -nies (-niz). [OF. F. 
patrimoine, < L. patrimonium, <_ pater, father.] An 
estate inherited from one’s father or ancestors (as, ‘‘Denzil 
had a small patrimony . . . and that he dissipated before he 
left college”: G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” i.); 
a heritage; also, the estate or endowment of a church, reli- 
gious house, etc. 

pat-rin, pat-ter-an (pat/rin, pat/ér-an), mn. [Romany 
patrin, lit. ‘leaf.’] Leaves, grass, etc., placed as a mark by 
Gipsies to indicate the course taken: as, “Follow the Rom- 
any patteran West to the sinking sun” (Kipling’s “Gipsy 
Trail’). See Borrow’s “Romany Rye,”’ xi. 

pa-tri-o-fe-lis (pa’tri-d-fé/lis or pat/ri-), n. [NL., < L. 
patrius, of one’s father or forefathers, + felis, cat.] A creo- 
dont or primitive carnivorous mammal of the genus Patri- 
ofelis, about 
the size of a 
jaguar, of the 
Eocene depos- 
its of Wyo- 
ming. 

pa-tri-ot (pa/- 
tri-ot or pat’- 
TIeOt) oe les 
patriote, < 
LL. patriota, 
< Gr. rarpt- 
earns, fellow- 
countryman, 
< rarptos, of 
one’s fathers 
(xarpis, 


Ta- 
TPQ, father- patriofelis. — From a skeleton in the American Museum 
land), < Ta- of Natural History, New York. 


tho, father.] A fellow-countrymant; also, a person who 
loves his country and zealously supports and defends it and 
its interests (as, “‘Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home”: Goldsmith’s “Trav- 
eller,” 73).—Patriots’ Day, the anniversary (April 19) of 
the battle of Lexington in 1775, observed as a legal holiday in 
Massachusetts and Maine.—pa"tri-ot-eer’ (-9-tér’),n. [Cf. 
profiteer.| One who makes a parade of his patriotic spirit 
or service, esp. in doing what is to his own profit.—pa/tri- 
ot-eer’, v. 1. To act as a patrioteer; parade as patriotic 
what is done to one’s own profit: chiefly in patrioteering, 
n. and p. a.—pas-tri-ot/ic (-ot/ik), a. Of, like, or befit- 
ting a patriot; inspired or dictated by love of country: 
as, “‘a patriotic mind anxious to be proud of its country even 
in little things” (H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain 
at War,” iii. 3); patriotic zeal; a patriotic duty.—pa-tri-ot/- 
i-cal-ly, adv.—pa/tri-ot-ism, n. The spirit or action of a 
patriot; ardent or zealous devotion to one’s country: as, 
“Battalions sprung up in a night from spontaneous patriot- 
on (Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,”’ Amer. Revolution, 
i) 
pa-tris-tic (pa-tris/tik), a. [= F. patristique, < Gr. rarip 
(rarp-) or L. pater (patr-), father.] Of or pertaining to the 
fathers of the Christian church or their writings. Also 
pa-tris/ti-cal.—pa-tris/tics, n. The study of the doc- 
trines, writings, and lives of the fathers of the Christian 
church. 
pa-trol (pa-trol’), v.; -trolled, -trolling. [F. patrouiller, patrol, 
earlier paddle or dabble in mud, orig. paw over, < OF. pate 
(F. patte), paw.] 1. intr. To go the rounds in a camp or 
garrison, as a guard does; traverse a particular district or 
beat on duty, as a policeman. IL. tr. To go about in or 
traverse for the purpose of watching, guarding, or protecting 
(as, “The camp at night [was] sedulously chosen and pa- 
trolled”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” xii.).—pa-trol’, 
n. The act of patrolling; also, a person or a body of persons 
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patroon 


charged with patrolling (as, “In the front of the palace a 
patrol of sixty men was established”: Prescott’s “Conquest 
of Mexico,” iv. 3); also, a patrol-wagon.—pa-trol/ler, 
n.—pa-trol/man (-man), ”.; pl.-men. Aman who patrols; 
esp., a member of the police force of a city who patrols a 
certain district or beat. : 7 

pa-trol-o-gy (pa-trol’d-ji), n.; pl. -gies (-jiz). [NL. patrolo- 
gia, < Gr. rarnp (rarp-), father, + -doyia, < eye, 
speak.] The study of the writings of the fathers of the 
Christian church; patristics; a treatise on these writings; 
also, a collection of the writings of the fathers and other early 
ecclesiastical writers.—pat-ro-log-ic, pat-ro-log-i-cal (pat- 
r6-loj/ik, -i-kal), a.—pa-trol/o-gist, 7. 

pa-trol=wag-on (pa-trol/wag’on), n. A wagon used by the 
police for the conveyance of prisoners and for other purposes; 
also, a wagon used by a fire-insurance patrol, etc., in hasten- 
ing to fires to protect insured goods. 

pa-tron (pa/tron or pat/ron), n. [OF. F. patron, patron, also 
pattern, < L. patronus, patron, ML. pattern, < L. pater, 
father.] In ancient Rome, the ex-master of a freedman, still 
retaining certain rights over him; the protector of a client 
(as, ‘“Let him who works the client wrong beware the patron’s 
ire!’’ Macaulay’s “Virginia’”’”); an advocate or pleader in law; 
hence, elsewhere and in general, a protector or supporter, as 
of a person, cause, institution, art, or enterprise (as, “a 
renowned patron of learning,” Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” 
i. 1; a patron of a charitable enterprise); a saint regarded as 
the special guardian of a person, trade, place, etc. (now 
usually patron saint: as, St. Crispin, the patron of shoe- 
makers; St. George, the patron saint of England); one who 
supports with his custom or patronage a shop, hotel, or the 
like (as, “The enormous demand for military boots was ren- 
dering it . . . difficult for him to give to old patrons that 

. attention which he would desire to give”: Arnold Ben- 

nett’s “‘Pretty Lady,” vili.); eccles., one who has the right 
of presenting a clergyman to a benefice.—Patrons of 
Husbandry. See grange.—pat-ron-age (pat/ron-aj or pa’- 
tron-), n. [OF. F. patronage.] The position, countenance, 
or support of a patron (as, “Aided by their patronage 
and his own abilities, he had arrived at distinguished 
posts”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 3); often, con- 
descending favor (as, to assume an air of patronage); 
specif., the financial support afforded a shop, hotel, etc., by 
customers or patrons; business custom; also, the right of 
presentation to an ecclesiastical benefice; also, the control of 
appointments to the public service or of other political favors; 
offices or other favors so controlled. — pa-tron-ess (pa/tron-es 
or pat/ron-), n. A female patron.—pat-ron-ize (pat/ron- 
iz or pa/tron-), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To act as patron toward; 
support; countenance; specif., to favor (a shop, restaurant, 
etc.) with one’s custom, patronage, or financial support (as, 
“the hotel which our friend Florac patronised’”’: Thackeray’s 
“Newcomes,” lvii.); also, to assume the air of a patron 
toward; treat in a condescending way (as, ‘‘You’ve no right 
to patronise me! I only want what I have worked for so 
long”: Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” vii.).—pat/ron- 
iz-er (-i-zéer), n.—pat/ron-iz-ing, p. a. That patronizes;. 
pee at kind or favorable.—pat/ron-iz-ing-ly, 
adv. 

pat-ro-nym (pat/rd-nim), n. A patronymic name. 

pat-ro-nym-ic (pat-r6-nim/ik). [LL. patronymicus, < Gr. 
matpwvumixds, < marnp, father, + dvywa, name: cf. 
metronymic.| I.a. Of names, derived from the name of a 
father or ancestor, esp. by the addition of a suffix or prefix 
indicating descent; of a suffix or prefix, indicating such de- 
scent. II. 7. A patronymic name, such as J'ydides (son of 
Tydeus), Williamson (son of William), or Macdonald (son of - 
Donat: a family name, or surname.—pat-ro-nym/i-cal-ly, 
adv. 

pa-troon (pa-trén’), m. [In part, F. patron or Sp. patrén; 
in part, D. patroon; all < L. patronus, E. patron.) A 
patronf or protector}; also, the officer in charge of a ship 
or boat (archaic: as, “The patroon of the boat scrupled at the 
risk,” Stevenson’s “David Balfour,” xxii.); also, one who 
held an estate in land with certain manorial privileges and the 
right to entail, granted under the old Dutch governments of 
New York and New Jersey (as, “the patroon Killian Van 
Rensellaer, who had come out from Holland to found a 


ees 
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patroonship 


colony or patroonship on a grea i ”. ae 
ee rr eee 
The position or estate of a patroon. aa 
pat-ta-mar (pat/a-mir), n. See patamar. 

pat-té, pat-tee (pat’a, F. pa-ta), a. [F. patté, masc., pattée 
fem., lit. ‘having paws,’ < patte, paw.) In- Dienst 
her., having arms which expand outward, in 
an approximately triangular form, as a cross. 

pat-ten (pat’n), n. [OF. F. patin, per- 
haps < OF. pate (F. patte), paw, foot.] 
Any of various kinds of footwear, as a 

wooden shoe, a shoe with a wooden sole, a 
chopine, etc.; esp., a kind of wooden san- Cross Patté. 
dal or overshoe mounted on an iron ring, to raise the foot 
above wet ground (Great Britain: as, 
“Mrs. Peerybingle . . . clicking over 
the wet stones in a pair of pattens” & 
Dickens’s “Cricket on the Hearth,” 
i.).—pat/tened, a. Wearing pattens: 
as, “Wherever they went, some pat- 
tened girl stopped to courtesy” (Jane 
Austen’s ‘‘Northanger Abbey,”’ xxiii.). SS 
pat-ter! (pat/ér), v. [Freq. of pat.] Form of Patten, used 
I. intr. To strike or move with a spout 235%: 
succession of slight tapping sounds: as, “He sat . . . listen- 
ing to the rain patter on the shrubs” (L. Merrick’s “Conrad 
in Quest of His Youth,” iii.); “Bare feet began to patter 
all round Carter” (J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” iii. 9). Ilétr. To 
cause to patter; also, to spatter with something (as, “The 
trees would patter me all over with big drops from the rain 
of the afternoon”: Stevenson’s ‘“Travels with a Donkey,” ii. 
1).—pat/ter!, n. The act of pattering; a pattering sound: 
as, “the heavy patter of the rain . . . upon the broad pave- 
ment” (Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” xxxv.); “the patter of the 
horsehoofs” (Kingsley’s ‘‘Yeast,”’ i.). 

pat-ter? (pat/ér), v. [From L. pater, father, the first word 
of the paternoster: see paternoster.] I. intr. To repeat the 
paternoster or any prayer, etc., in a rapid, mechanical way; 
in general, to talk rapidly, esp. with little regard to matter; 
chatter; often, to talk glibly as a faker in praising his wares 
or a conjurer in performing his tricks; also, to talk the cant 
of beggars, thieves, etc. IL. ér. To recite or repeat (prayers, 
etc.) ina rapid, mechanical way (as, “to patter an Ave Mary”: 
Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ii. 6); in general, to 
repeat or say rapidly or glibly; also, to talk (a language, etc.: 
as, “You all patter French more or less, and perhaps German,” 
Hughes’s “Tom Brown’s School Days,” i. 1).—pat/ter?, n. 
Rapid speech; esp., mere rapid talk; chatter; gabble; 
often, the glib speech used by a faker to praise his wares, a 
conjurer to distract the attention of his audience while 
performing his tricks, or the like (as, “I have more respect for 
conjurer’s patter than for doctor’s patter. They are both 
meant to stupefy”: Chesterton’s ‘“Magic,” iii.); also, light, 
rapidly spoken words or talk in singing, theatrical perform- 
ances, etc.; also, the cant of beggars, thieves, etc.; the jargon 
of any class, group, etc.; any particular speech or language 
(as, “They call me Fin Cooper... in the patter of the 
Gorgios”: Whyte-Melville’s “Katerfelto,” xi.). 

pat-ter-an (pat/ér-an), . See patrin. 

pat-tern (pat’érn). [Earlier patron, < OF. F. patron, 
pattern, also patron: see patron.) 1. n. An original or 
model proposed for or deserving of imitation (as, “She shall be 
... A pattern to all princes”: Shakspere’s ‘(Henry VIILI.,” 
vy. 5. 23); an exemplar; a model of a specified excellence (as, 
“The Manlii and Valerii were patterns of courage, the Lucre- 
tias and Virginias of purity,” Froude’s “Czar,” ii.; “My 
brother was always a pattern of solemnity,” C. B. Brown’s 
“Wieland,” viii.); also, anything fashioned or designed to 
serve as a model or guide for something to be made (as, a 
paper pattern for use in cutting out a garment); also, a 
sample or specimen; an example or instance, esp. a typical 
instance; also, a precedentf (as, “A pattern, precedent, and 
lively warrant, Forme. . . to perform the like”: Shakspere’s 
“Titus Andronicus,” v. 3. 44); also, a copy}; also, a deco- 
rative design, i 


— 


as for china, wall-paper, textile fabrics, etc., or 
such a design carried out on something (as, “She wore a 
black-and-white frock, of a small check pattern”: Arnold 
Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” i.); sometimes, a 


(variable) d as d or j, s as S OF sh, t as t or ch, Z 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; fT, obsolete; 
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as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. 


pauperism 


style of marking of natural or chance origin (as, the patterns 
of frost on the windows); in general, style, type, or make; 
also, a sufficient quantity of material for making a garment 
(U. S)5 also, the festival of a patron saint, or the festivities 
with which it is celebrated (Ir.: as, ‘the occasion of a fair, or 
a pattern, or market-day,” Lover’s “Handy Andy,” viii.); 
also, specif., in founding, the counterpart, as in wood or 
metal, of a casting, from which the mold in sand is made; in 
numis., a specimen model for a proposed coin not ultimately 
adopted for the currency; in gun., the distribution of shot in 
a target at which a shot-gun or the like is fired; a diagram 
showing such distribution. IZ. a. Serving, or worthy to 
serve, as a pattern or model; model: as, “Ernest was not so 
careful about money as a pattern boy should be” (S. Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” xlii.).—pat/tern, v. I.tr. To serve as 
a pattern for} (as, “Pattern’d by thy fault, foul sin may say, 
He learn’d to sin, and thou didst teach the way”: Shak- 
spere’s “Lucrece,” 629); also, to make after a pattern; model; 
also, to take as a pattern (rare); also, to matchf or equalf; 
also, to cover or mark with a pattern or design (as, “The 
German anti-aircraft guns . . . begin to pattern the sky 
about them with little balls of black smoke”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Ttaly, France, and Britain at War,” iii. 2). IL intr. To 
model one’s conduct, etc. (by or after).—pat/tern=mak’er, 
n. One who makes patterns, esp. for castings. 

pat-ty (pat’i), ».; pl. patties (-iz). [F. pdté.] A little pie; 
a paté: as, oyster patties.—pat/ty=pan, n. A small pan 
for baking patties, little cakes, etc. 

pat-u-lous (pat/ii-lus), a. [L. patwlus, < patere, lie open.] 
Open; gaping; expanded; spreading, as a tree or its boughs; 
specif., in bot., spreading slightly, as a calyx; bearing the 
mee loose or dispersed, as a peduncle.—pat/u-lous-ly, 
adv. 

pau-ci-ty (p4/si-ti), n. [L. paucitas, < paucus, little, pl. 
few.] Smallness of number or quantity; fewness; scanti- 
ness: as, “the paucity of the troops” (Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” iv. 1); paucity of material. 

pauk, pauk-y (pik, pa’ki). See pawk, pawky. 

paul-dron (pal/dron), 7. [OF. espauleron, 
(F. épaule), shoulder: see epawe.] A piece of 
armor for the shoulder. 

Paul-ine (p4/lin or -lin), a. Of or pertaining 
to the apostle Paul, or his doctrines or writ- 


< espaule 


ings. 

Paul-ist (pd/list),n. _A member of the Mission- 
ary Society of St. Paul the Apostle, a com- 
munity of Roman Catholic priests founded 
in New York in 1858. 

pau-low-ni-a (pd-lo/ni-4), ». [NL.; named a 
from Anna Pavlovna, daughter of the czar 4 pauidron 
Paul I., of Russia.] A scrophulariaceous tree, ; : 
Paulownia tomentosa, a native of Japan, bearing terminal 
panicles of showy pale-violet or blue 
flowers, which blossom in early 
spring: widely cultivated for orna- 
ment. 

paunch (panch or pinch), n. [OF. 
panche, pance (F. panse), < L. 
pantex (pantic-).] The belly or ab- 
domen, or the stomach as the recep- 
tacle of food (as used to refer to a 
human being, now commonly derog- AW/\NG 
atory, implying prominence of thei uy 
belly, gluttony, etc.: as, Cashore, ANN 
rosy-cheeked, apoplectic-looking sub- 
ject, with...a paunch like an 
alderman’s,” Lever’s “Harry Lorre- & 
quer,” xvii.); also, the rumen, or first “ 
stomach of a ruminant.—paunch, 
». t. To stab in the paunch; also, 
to disembowel; also, to swallow 
greedily.—paunch’y, 4. Having a 
large or prominent paunch. — 
paunch/i-ness, 7. 

pau-per (p4/pér), 


Branch of Paulownia, with 
the inflorescence and young 
leaves. — a, the fruit; 6, the 


seed 
n. [L. pauper, 
poor, as n. a poor man: cf. poor.] A person in utter poverty 
or destitution; esp., one who, being without private means 
of support, lives as a charge upon the community. —pau’= 


ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


pauperize 


per-ism, n. The condition of a pauper; the existence 
of paupers; also, paupers collectively.—pau/per-ize (-iz), 
v. t.; -ized, -izing. To reduce to pauperism; make a pauper 
of.—pau’per-i-za/tion (-i-za/shgn), n.—pau/per-iz-er (-i- 
zer), N. 

pause (paz), n. [OF. F. pause, < L. pausa, < Gr. ravars, 
cessation, < mavew, cause to cease, stop.) A temporary 
stop or rest; an intermission of speech or action; often, a 
cessation proceeding from doubt or uncertainty; also, inter- 
mission; delay; hesitation; suspense; specif., a break or 
rest in speaking or reading as depending on sense, gram- 
matical relations, metrical divisions, etc., or in writing or 
printing as marked by punctuation; in music, the symbol 
w or « placed under or over a note or rest to indicate that it 
is to be prolonged.—pause, v. 1.; paused, pausing. To make 
a pause; stop; wait; hesitate; dwell or linger (upon).— 
pause’less, a. Without pause; ceaseless.—pause’less-ly, 
adv.— paus’er, n.— paus/ing-ly, adv. 

pauw (pid), n. See paaww. ‘ 

pav-an (pav/an), n. [F. pavane; origin uncertain.] A 
stately dance in vogue in the 16th century, or the music 
for it. 

pave (piv), v. ¢.; pret. paved, pp. paved (archaic paven), ppr. 
paving. [OF. F. paver, < ML. pavare, for L. pavire, beat 
down.] ‘To cover or lay (a road, walk, etc.) with stones, 
bricks, tiles, wood, concrete, etc., so as to make a firm, level 
surface; fig., to prepare (the way) for something (as, ‘‘Ex- 
perience and practice must pave the way to excellent pro- 
duction”; Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxiv.).—pave, n. 
A pavement.—pa-vé (pa-va), n. [F., orig. pp. of paver.] 
A paved road, walk, etc.; a pavement (as, “Beneath a 
splendid dome were men of all nations, moving to and fro 
over the marble pavé”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
xxx.); also, a setting in which the jewels are placed close 
together so as to show no metal.—pave/ment, n. [OF. 
F. pavement, < L. pavimentum, < pavire.] A surface, 
ground-covering, or floor made by paving; a paved road, 
sidewalk, etc.; specif., the paved sidewalk, as distinct from 
the roadway; also, some structure or formation resembling 
a pavement; also, a material used for paving.—pav-er 
(pa/veér), n. 

pav-id (pav/id), a. [L. pavidus, < pavere, be struck with 
fear.]| Frightened; fearful; timid. . 

pa-vil-ion (pa-vil/yon),n. [OF. F. pavillon, < L. papilio(n-), 
tent, orig. butterfly.] A tent, esp. a large tent raised on 
posts; also, a canopy (obs. or poetic); also, a light, more or 
less open structure for purposes of shelter, pleasure, etc., as 
in a park or at the seaside; also, a projecting division of a 
building, usually distinguished from the main structure by 
greater height or more elaborate decoration; also, one of a 
group of buildings forming a hospital; also, a French gold 
coin struck by Philip VI. (14th century), or a gold coin 


Reverse. 


Obverse. 
Pavilion of Edward, the Black Prince. — British Museum. 


struck by Edward, the English Black Prince (14th century), 
for circulation in France; in anat., the auricle of the ear; 
in brilliant-cutting, the sloping surfaces between the girdle 
and the culet, taken together; also, the whole lower part of 
the stone, taken from the girdle and including the culet.— 
pa-vil’ion, v. ¢. To shelter in or as in a pavilion; also, to 
furnish with pavilions. 

pav-in (pav‘in), n. See pavan. 

pav-ing (pa/ving), n. The act or work of one who or that 
which paves; also, a pavement, or material for a pave- 
ment. 
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ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, 


pav-ior, pav-iour (piv’yor), n. One who lays pavements. 

pav-is, pav-ise (pav/is), n. [OF. pavais (F. pavois), < It. pa- 
vese, appar. named from Pavia, in Italy.] A large medieval 
shield, covering the whole body.—pav’- 
is-er, pav/is-or, n. One armed with or 
bearing a pavis. 

pav-o-nine (pav/6-nin or -nin), 4. 
pavoninus, < pavo(n-), peacock.] Of or 
like the peacock; resembling the peacock’s 
feathers, as in coloring. ; 

paw (pa), . [OF. poe: cf. D. poot, G. im 
pfote, paw.] The foot of an animal with "ig sie 
nails or claws; the foot of any animal; also, tim 
the human hand (humorous or contemptu- Pavis. 14th century. 
ous).—paw,v. I. tr. To strike or scrape with the paws or 
feet (as, “as a cat paws a soft hearth-rug,”’ Kipling’s “Light 
That Failed,” iii.; “some proud, restrained horse pawirg the 
grass,” Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne,” ix.); also, to handle 
clumsily, rudely, or over-familiarly (colloq.: as, “They run 
their hands over your clothes—they paw you,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Tono-Bungay,” iii. 2. § 5). II.intr. To beat or scrape the 
ground, etc., with the paws or feet (as, ““Neighing steeds, tied 
to swinging limbs . . . pawed, wheeled, and gazed after their - 
vanished riders”: G. W. Cable’s ‘John March, Southerner,” 
xxili.); also, to use the hands clumsily or rudely on some- 
thing (colloq.: as, “Upstairs the hall was dark, but I found 
the duke’s room, and started to paw around it,” Mark 
Twain’s ‘Huckleberry Finn,” xxvi.). 

pawk (pak), . [Origin obscure.] A trick or wile. [Sc. 
and north. Eng.]—pawk’y, a. Cunning; artful; sly; 
shrewd: as, “Benjamin Franklin at the court of Louis XVI, 
with his long hair, his plain clothes, and his pawky manner” 
(H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxvii. § 6). [Chiefly 
Sc. and north. Eng.]—pawk’i-ly, adv.— pawk’/i-ness, n. 

pawl (pal), n. [Cf. D. pal, pawl.] A short iron bar acting 
as a catch to prevent a windlass or capstan from turning back; 
a pivoted bar adapted to engage with the teeth of a ratchet- 
wheel or the like Cc ae 
so as to prevent 
movement back- 
ward or to impart 
motion.—pawl, 
v.t. To secure or 
check with a 
pawl. 

pawn! (pan), n. 
[OF. paon, peon ote 
(E. pion), < “ML. , Pant is Helene sppetstee, a eee a 
pedo(n-), foot- d, d, frame; f, handle. The wheel is moved in the 


* direction of the arrow by the pawl c when f is lifted, 
soldier, <n P€S and by b when f is depressed. 


(ped-),foot.] One 
of the 16 pieces of lowest value at chess. Also fig.: as, “We 
have got the poor pawn but the hand which plays the game 
is still out of our reach” (Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Briga- 
dier Gerard,” viii.). 

pawn? (pin), n. [OF. pan: cf. D. pand, G. pfand, pawn, 
pledge.| Something given or deposited as security, as for 
money borrowed; any thing or person serving as security; a 
pledge; also, the state of being deposited or held as security 
(as, to put jewels in pawn, as to a pawnbroker); also, the act 
of pawning.—pawn?, v. ¢. To deposit 
as security, as for money borrowed (as, 
to pawn a watch or a ring); put in 
pawn; in general, to pledge or stake (as, 
“Thereon I pawn my credit and, mine 
honour”: Shakspere’s “38 Henry VI.,” 
iii. 3. 116).—pawn/bro”ker, n. One 
whose business it is to lend money at 
interest on pledged personal property. 
—pawn/bro’king, n. and a.— 
pawn-ee (pa-né’), n. The person with 
whom something is deposited as a pawn 
or security.—pawn/er, pawn/or, n. 
One who pawns or deposits something 
as security.—pawn/shop, n. The shop 
of a pawnbroker. 

paw-paw (pa/pa), n. Same as papaw. 

pax (paks), n. [L., peace.] In the 


Pax. — Brass of 15th 
century. 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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Rom. Cath. Ch., a small tablet bearing a representation of 
the Crucifixion or some other sacred subject, formerly kissed 
by the celebrating priest and the congregation at mass. See 
cut on preceding page. 

pax-wax (paks/waks), n. [ME. parwaz, earlier faxwaz, 
appar. < AS. fear, hair, + wearan, grow.] In many 
mammals, the stout median ligament of the back of the neck 
composed of yellow elastic fibrous tissue, and assisting in the 
support of the head. 

pay! (pa), v. t.; payed, paying. [OF. peier, poier, < L. 
pware, < pix, pitch.] Nauwt., to coat or cover (seams, a 

_ ship’s bottom, etc.) with pitch, tar, or the like: as, “We had 
no tar or pitch to pay the seams and secure the bottom” 
(Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” iii.). 

pay? (pa), v. t.; paid, paying. [OF. pater (F. payer), < L. 
pacare, pacify: see pacable.| To appease}, satisfy, or 
pleaset; also, to satisfy the claims of e person, etc.), as by 
giving money due; compensate, as for goods supplied or 
services rendered; recompense or remunerate; fig., to 
requite, as for good, harm, offense, etc.; esp., to retaliate 
upon or punish (often with off or out: as, “She had been 
piqued ...and... it had pleased her to pay me out in 
this manner,” W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” v.); 
also, to yield a recompense or return to, or be profitable to (as, 
the investment has paid us very well; it will hardly pay you 
to go further); often, to yield as a return (as, the stock pays 
six per cent; the property has paid nothing for two years) ; 
also, to give compensation for, or meet the expense of (as, 
highly paid work; “He was welcomed like a brother by the 
Chevalier, who thence paid his way to France,” Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” iii.); also, to discharge (a debt, 
obligation, etc.), as by giving or doing something; defray 
(cost or expense); also, to give (money, etc.) as in discharge 
of debt or obligation; hence, to give or render (attention, 
regard, court, compliments, etc.), as if due or fitting; make 
(a call, visit, etc.); also, naut., etc., to let out (a rope, etc.) 
as by slackening (with out or away: as, “As they paid out 
chain, we swung clear of them,” Dana’s “Two Years before 
the Mast,” xv.).—to pay the piper, to pay for one’s good 
time; pay the cost or bear the consequences of anything: as, 
“He was invariably the best to come off; and his partners in 
mischief were usually alone to pay the piper” (Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” i.).—pay”, v. 7. To give money, 
etc., due (as, to pay for goods or work; to pay by instalments) ; 
discharge debt; give compensation, as for damage or loss 
sustained; fig., to make amends, or atone (as, ‘They shall 
... pay for their presumption”: Shakspere’s “3 Henry 
VI.,” iv. 1. 114); suffer, or be punished, as for something; 
also, to yield a return or profit; be profitable or advantageous; 
be worth while; also, naut., to fall (off) to leeward (as, ‘“The 
little vessel ‘paid off’ from the wind”: Dana’s “Two Years 
before the Mast,” iv.).—to pay through the nose, to pay 
under improper exaction, as in case of overcharges, extortion, 
or blackmail; pay exorbitantly.—pay?, n. [OF. pare 
(F. paye, paie).] Satisfaction}; also, payment, as of wages; 
paid employ (as, spies in the enemy’s pay); also, wages, 
salary, or stipend; compensation (as, “Two good horses 
were very good pay for one bad wife”: Irving’s “Captain 
Bonneville,” xlvii.); fig., requital; reward or punishment; 
also, a source of payment (as, a person, or a line of work, 
that is good pay, or bad pay).—pay dirt, earth, etc., con- 
taining a sufficient quantity of metal to be profitably worked 
by the miner. ; A 
pay-a-ble (pa/a-bl), a. That may be paid; also, that is to be 
paid; due; also, paying or profitable (as, payable ore-de- 
posits). 
pay=day 


paxwax 


(pa’da), n. The day when payment is made, or to 
be made; the day on which wages are paid (as, “The follow- 
ing payday Bok found an increase in his weekly envelope”: 
Bok’s “Americanization of Edward Bok,” xi.); in the stock- 
exchange, the day on which a transfer of stock must be 
completed and paid for. ea : 

pay-ee (pa-é’), n. One to whom money is paid, or to be paid. 

pay-er, pay-or (pa/ér, paor), m. One who pays; esp., the 
person named in a bill or note who has to pay the holder. 

pay-ing (pa/ing), p. a. That pays; giving money or com- 
pensation for what is received (as, a paying guest) ; yielding 
a return or profit, or remunerative (as, a paying business). 
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peaceable 


pay-mas-ter (pi/mas’tér), n. An officer of an army or 
navy, or an official in any service, charged with the payment 
of wages or salaries.—pay’mas’ter=gen/er-al, n.; pl. 
paymasters-. The officer at the head of the pay department 
of an army or navy. 

pay-ment (pa/ment), n. [OF. F. patement.| The act or 
an act of paying; also, that which is paid, esp. a sum of 
money; compensation; recompense; fig., requital. 

pay-mis-tress (pa/mis/tres), n. A woman charged with the 
payment of wages or salaries. 

pay-nim (pa/nim). [OF. paienime, paienisme, < LL. 
paganismus, E. paganism.) 1. n. Pagan lands}; pagan- 
dom}; also, a pagan or heathen (archaic); esp., a Mo- 
hammedan (archaic: as, “the crusader, who had sunk 
thirty thousand paynims at a blow,” Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” v. 1). II. a. Pagan or heathen (as, ‘“‘A people 
...a remnant that were left Paynim amid their circles, 
and the stones They pitch up straight to heaven”: Tenny- 
son’s “Holy Grail,” 661); esp., Mohammedan (as, “Paynim 
sons of swarthy Spain’: Scott’s “Rob Roy,” ii.). [Archaic.] 

pay=roll (pa/rol), n. A roll or list of persons to be paid, 
with the amounts due; also, the aggregate of these amounts. 

pay-sage (paé-ziizh), n. [F., < pays, country: see peasant.] 
A landscape. 

pea (pé), n.; pl. peas (see pease). [Assumed sing. of pease 
(orig. sing., but later taken as pl.): see pease.] ‘The round, 
highly nutritious seed of Piswm sativum, a hardy fabaceous 
vine in wide cultivation, or the plant; any of various related 
or similar plants, or the seed, as the field-pea (or ‘gray pea’), 
the chick-pea, or the cow-pea; any plant of the fabaceous 
genus Lathyrus, as L. odoratus (‘sweet pea’), a climbing 
annual esteemed for its sweet-scented, variously colored 
flowers.— pea/ber’ry, n. A coffee-berry with one of its two 
seeds aborted, the developed seed being round and pea-like, 
and not flattened on one side like the ordinary seed. 

Pea-bod-y (pé/bod-i) bird. [From the Peabody Glen, 
White Mountains, N. : : if 

H.|] A large North 
American sparrow, 
Zonotrichia albicollis, 
with a white throat. 

peace (pés), n. [OF. 
pais (I. paix), < L. 
pax (pac-), peace, 
akin to pacisci, agree: 
see pact.| Freedom 
from war or hostilities 
(as, “The king has 
. . . the sole preroga- 
tive of making war 
and peace,” Black- 
stone’s ‘“‘Commenta- 
TICS Lee OM eto 
dream of peace amidst edly 

a world in arms,” Peabody Bird. 
Whittier’s “Peace Convention at Brussels”); also, an agree- 
ment between contending parties to abstain from further hos- 
tilities (as, “(Catherine signed the Peace of Lonjumeau, and 
the Calvinists dispersed”: Besant’s “Coligny,” ix.); also, free- 
dom from strife or dissension; concord; also, freedom from 
disturbance; tranquillity; freedom from mental disturb- 
ance (as, “Returning health and peace of mind gave a new 
interest to everything around me”: H. Melville’s Ty pees 
xvii.); stillness or quiet; also, freedom from civil commotion; 
public order and security (as, to keep the peace; a justice 
of the peace).—to hold, or keep, one’s peace. See under 
hold?, v. t.—to make one’s peace, to effect reconciliation 
for one’s self, or for another person: as, “I have long made 
my peace with God and man” (Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” 
iv.); “I will make your peace. with him” (Shakspere’s 
“Twelfth Night,” iii. 4. 295). 

peace-a-ble (pé/sa-bl), a. [OF. F. paisible.| Disposed to 
peace, or inclined to avoid strife or dissension (as, “They 
will not meddle with peaceable merchants,” Defoe’s ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe,” ii. 12; peaceable intentions); not quarrelsome 
or pugnacious; also, characterized by peace, or peaceful 
(as, a peaceable reign; a peaceable adjustment).—peace/a- 
ble-ness, n.—peace’a-bly, adv. 


ee eS SS 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


peaceful 


peace-ful (pés’ful), a. Characterized by peace, or free from 
strife or commotion (as, a peaceful reign); untroubled; 
tranquil; quiet; pertaining to or characteristic of a state 
of peace (as, peaceful pursuits); also, disposed or inclined 
to peace, or peaceable (as, a peaceful creature; peaceful 
words).—peace’ful-ly, adv.— peace/ful-ness, 7. 
peace-less (pés/les), a. Without peace; unquiet.—peace’- 
less-ness, 7. : 
peace-mak-er (pés/ma’kér), n. One who makes peace, as by 
reconciling parties at variance: as, ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called the children of God” (Mat. 
v. 9).—peace/mak/ing, n. and a. 
peace-mong-er (pés/mung”gér), m. One who persistently 
advocates peace: used in disparagement. Cf. pacifist, n. 
peace=of-fer-ing (pés/of/ér-ing), m. An offering or sacrifice 
prescribed by the Levitical law (see Lev. iii., vii.) as an ex- 
pression of thanksgiving to God; hence, any offering made to 
procure peace (as, “‘He was not to be sacrificed as a peace- 
offering to revengeful Rome”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
Introd., iv.). 
peace=of-fi-cer (pés/of/i-sér), n. A civil officer appointed to 
preserve the public peace, as a sheriff or a constable. 
peace=pipe (pés/pip), n. The calumet or pipe smoked by the 
North American Indians in token or ratification of peace. 
See Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” i. 30. 
peach! (péch), v. [For appeach.] I. tr. To impeachf; 
also, to inform against (now rare). II. intr. To inform 
against an accomplice or associate: as, “If I be ta’en, Ill 
peach for this” (Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” ii. 2. 47); ‘No 
good was to be got by peaching on him” (H. Kingsley’s 
“Geoffry Hamlyn,” x.). [Now slang. ] 
peach? (péch), n. [OF. pesche (F. péche), < ML. persica, 
for L. Persicum, < Gr. Mepouxdy, lit. ‘Persian (apple).’] 
The subacid, juicy fruit of a tree, Amygdalus persica, of 
many varieties, widely cultivated in temperate climates; 
the tree itself; also, any of various similar fruits, or its 
plant; also, a person or thing especially admired or liked 
(slang); also, peach-color.—peach’/blow, n. A purplish- 
pink color, esp. on Oriental porcelain.—peach/=col/or, n. 
A yellowish-pink color.—peach/=col’/ored, a.—peach’y, a. 
Peach-like, as in color or appearance.— peach/i-ness, 7. 
pea-cock (pé/kok), n. [ME. pecok, < AS. péa (< L. pavo), 
peacock, + coc, E. cock!.] The male of the peafowl, esp. 
of the common peafowl, Pavo cristatus, a native of India 
but now widely 
domesticated, 
distinguished 
for its long, 
erectile, ocel- 
lated tail-cov- 
erts with rich 
iridescent col- 
oring of green, 
blue, and gold, 
and taken as 
a proverbial 
type of vain- 
glory; often, 
any peafowl 
(male or fe- 
male).—pea/= “ 
cock, v. Kir. 
To make like a 
peacock; ren- 
der vainglori- 
ous. II. intr. 
To strut like a 
peacock; make 
a vainglorious 


: Peacock (Pavo cristatus). 
display.—pea/cock=blue’,n. A deep, rich blue with a tinge 
of green.—pea/cock=pheas/ant, n. Any pheasant of the 


Asiatic genus Polyplectron, notable for the handsome ocel- 
lated plumage and the spurred legs of the male. See cut in 
next column.—pea/cock-y, a. Peacock-like; showy; vain- 
glorious. 
pea-fowl (pé/foul), mn. [With pea- 
the gallinaceous birds constituting 
cock or peahen. 


as in peacock.] Any of 
the genus Pavo; a pea- 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 
Glect, agony, intd, anite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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peanut 


peag (pég), n. [See wampwmpeag.] Strings of white or of 
black or dark- , 
purple beads 
made from shells, 
used by North 
American In- 
dians as money 
and for orna- 
ment. Seewam- 
pum. 
pea=green (pé/- 
grén’), n. 
light green, not 
markedly yel- 
lowish or bluish. 
pea-hen (pé/- 
hen), n. [ME. 
pehen: cf. peacock.| The female peafowl. 
pea=jack-et (pé/jaket), n. [Cf. D. pijakker, pijekker, pea- 
jacket, ptj, coat of coarse woolen cloth.] A short coat of 
thick woolen cloth, worn by seamen: as, “pea jackets .. . 
very short great-coats” (Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” x.). 
peak! (pek). [Var. of pike!.] I. n. A projecting point 
(as, the peak of a man’s beard); also, a projecting front 
piece, or vizor, of a cap; also, the pointed top of a mountain; 
a mountain with a pointed summit; hence, the pointed top 
of anything (as, ‘‘There sat the dove again, on the peak of 
the same dormer-window!” Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Ro- 
mance,” xviii.); fig., the highest point, or summit; the 
maximum point or degree of anything; naut., the con- 
tracted part of a ship’s hold at the bow or the stern (as, ‘“The 
captain shut him down in the fore peak”: Dana’s “Two 
Years before the Mast,” vi.); also, the upper after corner of 
a sail that is extended by a gaff; also, the outer extremity 
of a gaff (as, “a full-rigged brig, with the Yankee ensign at 
her peak’’: Dana’s ‘“Two Years before the Mast,” xviii.); 
in mech. and elect., the maximum of a curve showing the 
variation of the load of a power-station or the like during a 
certain period of time; a maximum or greatest load, esp. 
the load of a power-station or the like at the time of 
greatest demand. I¥. a. Being the peak, or highest point 
or degree; being the maximum (as, peak prices); also, 
pertaining to the peak or maximum (as, the peak hour, 
or hour of maximum load, of a power-station or the like). 
—peak!,v. I. intr. To project ina peak. ILtr. Naut., 
to raise (a yard, gaff, etc.) to or toward a vertical position; 
in whaling, of a whale, to raise (the flukes or tail) straight 
up in the air in diving perpendicularly (see H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” Ixxxvi.). 
peak? (pék), v. 7. [Origin uncertain.] To become thin or 
emaciated; waste; droop; mope: as, “peaking and pining 
over what people think of him” (Kingsley’s “Two Years 
Ago,’’ xiv.). 
peaked! (pékt or pé’ked), a. Having a peak; pointed: as, 
“He seems robed in a long cloak, with a peaked cap or hood 
like the elves in my nursery stories’ (Chesterton’s “Magic,” 
i.); “His peaked beard was dishevelled’? (Hawthorne’s 
“House of the Seven Gables,” i.). 
peaked? (pékt or pé/ked), p. a. Thin; emaciated: as, “a 
peaked, sharp, wiry-featured, virulent-tongued virago”’ 
(Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Oldtown Folks,” xxxix.). 
peak-y (pé/ki), a. Peaked or pointed; peak-like; abounding 
in peaks. 
peal (pél),. [ME. pele, appar. for appele, E. appeal, as if 
meaning orig. a summons or call by bell-ringing.] A loud, 
prolonged sound of bells, or of cannon, thunder, applause, 
laughter, etc.; specif., a series of changes rung on a set of 
bells; also, a set of bells tuned to one another.—peal, v. 
I. intr. To sound forth in a peal; resound: as, “A hundred 
bells began to peal”: (Tennyson’s “Epic,” 352); ‘‘an outcry 
that went pealing through the night” (Hawthorne’s “‘Scarlet 
Letter,” xii.). IL. ¢r. To assail with loud sounds}; also, 
to give forth loudly and sonorously: as, “Till from the 
trumpet’s mouth is pealed The blast of triumph o’er thy 
grave” (Bryant’s “Battle-Field’’). 
pe-an (pé/an), n. See pxan. 
pea-nut (pé/nut), n. The fruit (pod) or the edible seed of 
Arachis hypoga, a fabaceous plant in which the stipe of the 


Peacock-pheasant (Polyplectron bicalcaratum). 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary 
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pear- 


ovary bends downward in growing and forces the pod under- 
ground, where it ripens; also, 
the Peers butter, 
a smooth paste made from =* 
finely ground roasted peanuts: /< WN Oy 
used as a relish, etc. 
pear (par), n. [AS. peru, < 
ML. pira, for L. pirwm, pear. ] 
The edible fruit, typically 
rounded but elongated and 
growing smaller toward the 
stem, of a malaceous tree, 
Pyrus communis, familiar in 
cultivation; the tree itself; 
also, some similar fruit, or its 
plant, as the alligator-pear or 
the prickly pear. lengthened stipe; c, fruit; d, ripe 
pearl! (perl), n. See purl?. pod; e, pod opened, showing seeds. 
pearl? (perl), n. [OF. F. perle = ML. perla, perula, perhaps 
dim. (with reference to shape) < L. pirum, pear.] A hard, 
smooth, often highly lustrous concretion, a mass of nacre, 
white or variously colored, and rounded, pear-shaped, or 
irregular (baroque) in form, secreted as a morbid product 
within the shell of various bivalve mollusks, and often 
valuable as a gem; also, something similar in form, luster, 
etc., as a dewdrop or a capsule of medicine; a cataract of 
the eye}; also, fig., something precious or choice; the finest 
example of anything; also, nacre, or mother-of-pearl; also, 
pearl-gray; also, a printing-type (5 point) of a size between 
diamond and agate (see type).—pearl barley, barley re- 
duced by grinding to small rounded grains: used in soups, 
etc.—pearl millet, a tall grass, Pennisetum typhoideum, 
cultivated in Africa, the Orient, etc., for its edible seeds and 
as a forage-plant.—pearl tapioca, tapioca in the form of 
small, round grains.—pearl?, v. I. tr. To adorn or stud 
with or as with pearls; also, to make like pearls, as in form 
or color. I. intr. To seek for pearls (as, “We’ve pearled 
on half-shares in the Bay”: Kipling’s “Lost Legion”’); also, 
to take a pearl-like form or appearance. 
pearl-ash perl ash), n. Commercial carbonate of potassium. 
pearl=div-er (pérl/di’vér), mn. One who dives for pearl- 
oysters. —pearl/=div’ing, n. 
pearl-er (pér/lér), ». A pearl-diver, or an employer of 
pearl-divers; also, a boat used by pearl-fishers. 
pearl=farm-ing (pérl/far’ming), n. The act or business of 
cultivating pearl-oysters. 
pearl=fish (pérl/fish), m. Any of the small fishes of the 
family Fierasferidz, which live in the shells of mollusks and 
in large holo- 
thurians; al- 
so, any of cer- 
tain fishes, 
as a minnow, 
Alburnus lu- 
cidus (the 
bleak), whose 
scales are 
used in the ¢ 
manufacture 
of artificial 
pearls. 
pearl=fish -er 
(pérl/fish”ér), 
n. One who ; 
fishes for pearls.—pearl/=fish’er-y, ”.; pl. -tes (-iz). The 
occupation or industry of fishing for pearls; also, the place 
where this is carried on.—pearl/=fish’ing, 7. 
pearl=gray (pérl’gra’), n. A very pale, clear, 
approaching white. 
pearl-ing (pér’ling), 
pearls. 
pearl-ite (pér/lit), n. In metal., loy | 
present in slowly cooled steels, constituting the whole sub- 
stance of steels with 0.9 per cent of carbon, and forming an 
important constituent in other steels; in petrog., perlite. 
pearl=oys-ter (pérl/ois’tér), m. A _pearl-bearing mollusk 
of the family Aviculidz, as M eleagrina margaritifera of the 
Indian Ocean and the Pacific Ocean. 


Peanut. — a, flower; 6, ovary on 


Pearl-fish (Fierasfer acus), issuing from a holothurian. 


bluish gray 
nm. The act or industry of seeking for 


an alloy of carbon and iron 
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pebble 


pearl-y (pér/li), a. Like a pearl, or like pearl; of the color 
or luster of pearl; nacreous; also, adorned with or abounding 
in pearls or pearl.—pearly nautilus. See nautilus. 
pear-main (par’man),n. [OF. parmain (pear), F. permaine 
(apple); appar. named from Parma, in Italy.] A kind of 
pear}; also, a kind of apple, of several varieties. 
pear=shaped (par’shapt), a. Of an elongated, rounded form 
contracting toward one end. 
peart (pert), a. [Var. of pert.] Lively or brisk; cheerful; 
clever. [Now prov.] 
peas-ant (pez/ant), n. [OF. paisant (F. paysan), < pats 
(F. pays), country, < ML. pagensis, adj. < L. pagus, dis- 
trict, country: cf. pagan.| A countryman or rustic; esp., 
one of a class of persons, as in European countries, of inferior 
social rank, living in the country and engaged usually in 
agricultural labor; also, a boort or clown; also, a knavet 
or rascalt.—peas/ant-ry (-ri), mn. Peasants collectively 
(as, “the British peasantry”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” 
xxxiv.); also, the status or character of a peasant. 
pease (péz), n.; pl. pease, archaic or prov. peasen, peason, 
obs. peases. [AS. pise (pl. pisan), < LL. pisa, for L. 
pisum, < Gr. ricov, pulse, pea.] A pea; pl., peas collec- 
tively. [Archaic or prov.]—pease/cod, peas/cod (-kod), n. 
[See cod!.] The pod of the pea.—pease/cod=bel’lied, a. 
Of a doublet, having the lower front part so shaped and 
quilted as to project from the body, 
in a fashion in vogue toward the 8 
end of the 16th century. : 
peat! (pét), . (Origin uncertain: 
appar. not connected with pet!.] 
A pet or darling: used of a woman 
or girl. [Archaic.] 
peat? (pat), n. [ME. pete (AL. peta); 
origin uncertain.] A block or piece 
of a kind of partially decomposed 
vegetable matter consisting esp. of 
certain mosses and occurring, often 
in extensive tracts, in marshy or 
damp regions, cut out and dried 
for use as fuel (as, ‘The fireplace 
... was fed in winter with the 
sticks and eats brought by the 
scholars”: Ian Maclaren’s “Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,” i. 1); also, 
such vegetable matter as a sub- 
stance or fuel (as, “A few of the brethren were digging 
peat for our winter’s fuel”: Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Ro- 
mance,” xii.).—peat-er-y (pé/tér-i), m.; pl. -ves (Gia), A 
place from which peat is dug.—peat’y, a. Of, like, or 
abounding in peat. 
peau=de=cygne (po-dé-sén-y’), n. [F., 
soft, lustrous, satin-faced silk fabric. 
peau=de=soie (po-dé-swo), n. [F., ‘skin of silk.”] A soft 
silk fabric with little luster, having a satin finish on both 
sides or on one only: often confused with poult-de-sove. 
pea-vey, pea-vy (pé/vi), 7.; pl. -veys, vies (-viz). [From 
the name ee 
of the in- 
ventor.] A 
lumber- 
man’s cant- 
hook having 
a strong spike at the end. 
pe-ba (pé’bd), 7. [Brazilian.] 
novemcincta, 
ranging from Para- 
guay to Texas. 
peb-ble (peb/l), 7. 
[Found first in 
AS. papolstan, E. 
pebble-stone; origin \ 
unknown. | 
small, rounded 
stone, esp. one 
worn by the action 
of water; also, a 
transparent, color- 


Peasecod-bellied Doublet. 


‘skin of swan.’] A 
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Peavey. 
A small armadillo, Tatusia 


Peba. 
less rock-crystal used for the lenses of spectacles; a lens 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


pebble 


made of it; also, an agate or other like ornamental 
stone, esp. as used in jewelry (as, Scotch pebble: see under 
Scotch’, a.); also, pebbleware; also, pebble-leather, or its 
granulated surface.—peb/ble, v. t.; -bled, -bling. To pelt 
with or as with pebbles (as, “The peasants . . . betook 
themselves to stones, and . . . pebbled the priest”: Scott’s 
“Antiquary,” xviii.); also, to prepare (leather, etc.) so as to 
have a granulated surface.—peb/bled, a. Abounding in 
pebbles; pebbly: as, “the pebbled shore” (Shakspere’s 
“Sonnets,” lx.).—peb/ble=leath/er, n. Pebbled leather; 
leather with a granulated surface.—peb/ble=stone, 1. 
[AS. papolstan.] A pebble; also, pebbles collectively.— 
peb/ble-ware (-wir), n. In ceramics, a variety of Wedg- 
wood ware in which differently colored clays are inter- 
mingled in the body of the paste.—peb/bly, a. Abounding 
in or covered with pebbles: as, ‘a broad, pebbly path” 
(C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” v.). 
pé-brine (pa-brén), n. [F., < Pr. pebrino, < pebre, pepper, 
< L. piper: see pepper.) An epidemic disease of silk- 
worms, in which small black spots appear. em 
pe-can (pé-kan’), m. [N. Amer. Ind.] A tree, Hicoria 
pecan, a species of hickory, common in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys, valued for its 
olive-shaped, smooth-shelled 
nut with a sweet, oily, edi- 
ble kernel; also, the nut 
(‘pecan-nut’). 
pec-ca-ble (pek/a-bl), a. [F. 
peccable, < L. peccare, sin: 
see peccant.| Liable to sin 
or err.—pec-ca-bil/i-ty 
(-bil’i-ti), n. 
pec-ca-dil-lo (pek-a-dil/s), 
n.; pl. -dilloes or -dillos 
(-dil’6z). (Sp. pecadillo or 
It. peccadiglio, both dim. < 
L. peccatum, a sin, < pec- 
care: see peccant.| A petty 
sin or offense; a trifling 
fault: as, “My sins were 
all peccadilloes’’ (H. James’s 
“Europeans,” xii.). 
pec-cant (pek/ant), a. [L. peccans (peccant-), ppr. of pec- 
care, do amiss, transgress, sin.] Sinning or offending (as, 
“a, peccant soul”: Milton’s “Areopagitica’’); faulty; also, 
morbid, unhealthy, or corrupt (as, peccant humors); in- 
gudae disease.—pec-can-cy (pek/an-si), n.—pec/cante-ly, 
adv. 
pec-ca-ry (pek’a-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [Carib.] A gre- 
garious American quadruped related to the swine, ranging 
from Paraguay 
to Texas, and oc- 
curring in two 
species, Dicotyles 
torquatus (‘col- 
lared_peccary’) 
and D. labiatus 
(‘white-lipped 
peccary’). 
pec-ca-vi (pe- 
Reg), (Bball) GU 
have sinned’: an 
expression form- 
ing a confession of _ 
guilt, and some- g® 
times used as a 
noun. 
peck! (pek), n. 
LOF. pek; origin unknown.] A dry measure of 8 quarts, the 
fourth part of a bushel; a vessel for measuring this quan- 
tity; also, a considerable quantity (as, “He had known 
. .. a peck of trouble”: Dickens’s “Hard Times,” i. 10). 
peck? (pek), ». [Var. of pick!.] I. tr. To strike or indent 
with the beak, as a bird does, or with some pointed instrument, 
esp. with quick, repeated movements; also, to make (a hole, 
etc.) by such strokes; also, to take (food, etc.) bit by bit, 
with or as with the beak. IE. intr. To make strokes with 
the beak or a pointed instrument; also, to pick or nibble at 


Pecan. 


& 


Collared Peccary (Dicotyles torquatus). 


peculiar 


food.—to peck at, to strike at with the beak, as a bird does; 
nibble at; fig., to carp or nag at (as, “to . . . peck at flaws, 
Whittier’s ‘Lines on a Fly-Leaf”; “Miss Watson . . . kept 
pecking at me, and it got tiresome,” Mark Twain’s “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” i.).—peck?, n. A pecking stroke; also, a hole 
or mark made by or as by pecking; also, food (slang, Eng.). 
—peck’er, n. One who or that which pecks; a woodpecker; 
an instrument for pecking; also, courage or spirits (slang: 
as, “keeping up his pecker with such tonics as Mariani dis- 
pensed,” J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” v.).—peck/ish, a. In- 
clined to eat; somewhat hungry. [Colloq.] | 

Peck-sniff (pek/snif), n. [From Mr. Pecksniff, a character 
in Dickens’s ‘Martin Chuzzlewit.”] An unctuous or pre- 
tentious hypocrite: as, “Someone should do for morals 
what that old Pecksniff Bacon has obtained the credit of 
having done for science” (S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
ix.).—Peck-sniff/i-an, a. Resembling or suggesting Dick- 
ens’s Mr. Pecksniff; making hypocritical parade of be- 
nevolence or high principle. é 

pec-tase (pek’/tas), n. [From pectic +. -ase.] In chem., an 
enzyme found in various fruits, and concerned with the 
formation of jellies. 

pec-tate (pek’tat), m. In chem., a salt of pectic acid. 

pec-ten (pek/ten), .; pl. pectines (-ti-néz). [L. pecten 
(pectin-), a comb, < pectere, to comb.] In zoél. and anat., 
a comb-like part or process; esp., a pigmented vascular 
membrane with parallel folds suggesting the teeth of a comb, 
projecting into the vitreous humor of the eye in birds and 


reptiles. ’ ; 
pec-tic (pek/tik), a. [Gr. axruds, congealing,’ curdling, < 
anyvivat, fix: see pact.] In chem., noting or pertaining to 


an acid which is derived from pectin, and which in large 
part makes up the jellies of fruit; pertaining to pectin. 

pec-tin (pek/tin), n. [From pectic.] In chem., a substance 
(probably a mixture of compounds derived from pectose) 
which occurs in ripe fruits, esp. in apples, currants, etc., 
and which dissolves in boiling water, forming a jelly upon 
subsequent evaporation. —pec-ti-na/ceous (-ti-na/shius), a. 
Of the nature of or containing pectin. 

pec-ti-nate, pec-ti-nat-ed (pek/ti-nat, -na-ted), a. [L. 
pectinatus, < pecten: see pecten.] Comb-like; formed into 
or with teeth like a comb.—pec-ti-na/tion (-na/shon), 7. 

pec-to-ral (pek/td-ral), a. [L. pectoralis (as n., pectorale), 
< pectus (pector-), breast.] Of or pertaining to the breast 
or chest; thoracic; also, good for disease of the chest (as, 
a pectoral medicine); also, worn on the breast or chest (as, 
the pectoral cross of a bishop); also, fig., proceeding from the 
heart or inner consciousness.— pectoral arch or girdle, in 
vertebrates, a bony or cartilaginous arch supporting the 
fore limbs: in man, formed by the scapule and clavicles. 
—pectoral fin, in fishes, either of a pair of fins situated 
usually behind the head, one on each side of the body, and 
corresponding to the fore limbs of higher vertebrates. Cf. 
ventral fin, under ventral, a.—pectoral sandpiper. See 
sandpiper.—pec’/to-ral, n. Something worn on the breast, 
as for ornament or protection; a breastplate; also, a pec- 
toral fin; also, a medicine or remedy for disease of the chest. 

pec-tose (pek/tds), nm. [From pectic + -ose as in cellulose. ] 
In chem., a substance which is contained in the pulp of unripe 
fleshy fruit, and is readily converted into pectin. 

pec-u-late (pek’/ij-lat), v. ¢. or 7.; -lated, -lating. [L. pecu- 
latus, pp. of peculari, < peculium, property: see peculium.] 
To embezzle (public money); appropriate dishonestly 
(money or goods intrusted to one’s care):—pec-u-la/tion 
(-la/shon), n.—pec/u-la-tor, 7. 

pe-cu-liar (pé-ki/lyar). [L. peculiaris, <  peculium, 
property: see peculium.] I. a. One’s own (as, the Lord’s . 
peculiar people, the Jews: see Deut. xiv. 2); belonging 
exclusively to a person or thing (as, “luxurious lounges, 
among which one capacious chair was his peculiar seat?’: 
G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” iv.); belonging characteris- 
tically, or proper (fo: as, “the style and manner of expression 
peculiar to that people,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 3); 
also, particular or individual (obs. or rare: as, “The hand of 
Nature on peculiar minds Imprints a different bias,’’ Aken- 
side's “Pleasures of Imagination,” i. 83); also, distinguished 
in nature or character from others (as, “Though the same 
sun brightens it every fair morning, yet the steeple has a 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mive, nér; up, lite, 
Glect, agony, intd, Gnite; (obscured) errant, oper, ardent, acter, natire; 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary. 
ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; zx, then; y, you; 
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peculiar robe of brightness for the Sabbath”: Y 
“Twice-Told Tales,” Sunday at Home); uence 
common, or unusual (as, “Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London 
was extensive and peculiar”: Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers,” 
xx.); strange, odd, or queer (as, ‘“The young man gazed for 
an instant hard at Hilda, with a peculiar expression,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” iv. 2; “She knew that 
he was peculiar in many ways,” Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” 
iii.). ke m, A peculiar property or privilege. —pe-cu- 
li-ar/i-ty (li-ar’i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). Peculiar or charac- 
teristic quality; a distinguishing quality or characteristic; 
also, singularity or oddity; an odd trait or characteristic 
(as, “They had been discussing our little peculiarities”: 
Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,” Xxxili.).—pe-cu/liar-ly, adv. 

pe-cu-li-um (pé-ki/li-um), n. [L., property, orig. in cattle, 
< pecu, cattle: cf. fee!.] Private property; a private 
possession or appurtenance; in Rom. law, that which was 
given by a father to his child or by a master to his slave to 
be the recipient’s private property. 

pe-cu-ni-a-ry (pé-ka/ni-d-ri), a. [L. pecuniarius, < pecu- 
nia, money, orig. property in cattle, < pecu: see peculiwm.] 
Of or pertaining to money (as, pecuniary affairs or losses); 
consisting of or given or exacted in money (as, “a pecuniary 
compensation,” Burke’s “American Taxation”; “pecuniary 
penalties,’ B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” oe of an 
offense, etc., entailing a money penalty.—pe-cu/ni-a-ri-ly, 


peculiarity 


pe-cu-ni-ous (pé-ki/ni-us), a. [L. pecuniosus, < pecunia, 
money: see pecuniary.] Having much money; wealthy. — 
pe-cueni-os/i-ty (-os/i-ti), n. 
ped (ped), n. [ME. pedde; 
or basket. [Prov. Eng.] 
eped. A termination from L. pes (ped-), foot, serving to 
form adjectives and nouns, as aliped, biped, breviped, 
pinnatiped, quadruped. 
ped-a-gog-ic (ped-a-goj’ik), a. (Gr. mabaywytkds, < 
qasaywyss, E. pedagogue.] Of or pertaining to a peda- 
gogue or pedagogy. Also ped-a-gog’i-cal.— ped-a-gog’i- 
cal-ly, adv.—ped-a-gog’ics, n. The science or art of teach- 
ing or education; pedagogy. 
ped-a-gog-ism (ped’a-gog-izm), n._ See pedagoguism. 
ped-a-go-gist (ped’a-go-jist), m. One versed in pedagogy or 
pedagogics. 
ped-a-gogue (ped/a-gog), 7. [F. pédagogue, < L. pzxda- 
gogus, < Gr. maibaywybs, < mais (waid-), child, + aywyés, 
leading, < ayew, lead.] A teacher of children; a school- 
teacher: now usually implying pedantry, dogmatism, or 
narrow-mindedness. — ped/a-go-guish (-gog-ish), a. Like 
or befitting a pedagogue; pedantic. —ped/a-go-guism 
(-gog-izm), n. The occupation, character, or ways of a 
pedagogue; the system of pedagogy.—ped’a-go-gy (-g6- 
ji or -goj-i), n. [Gr. roibaywyta.| The function, work, or 
art of a teacher; teaching; pedagogics. 
ped-al (ped’al or pé/dal), a. [L. pedalis, < pes (ped-), foot.] 
Of or pertaining to a foot or the feet; also (pron. ped’al), 
of or pertaining to a pedal or pedals; consisting of pedals 
(as, a pedal keyboard).—ped-al (ped’al), n. [F. pédale, < 
It. pedale, < L. pedalis.| A lever worked by the foot, in 
various musical instruments, as the organ, pianoforte, and 
harp, and having various functions; also, a lever-like part 
worked by the foot, in various other mechanisms, as the 
sewing-machine and the bicycle; a treadle; in music, same 
as pedal-point.—ped/al, vy. 2. or t.; -aled or -alled, -aling or 
-alling. ‘To work or use the pedals (of), as in playing an 
organ or propelling a bicycle.—ped-a-lier’ (-a-lér’), 7. 
[F. pédalier, < pédale, E. pedal, n.)_ A pedal keyboard, 
as of an organ; also, a bass pianoforte played, in conjunction 
with an ordinary pianoforte, by means of a pedal keyboard. 
—ped/al-ist, n. A _user of pedals, as in organ-playing 
or bicycling.—ped/al=point, ”. In music, a single tone, 
usually the tonic or the dominant, held or sustained by one 
of the parts (in organ music usually by holding down a 
pedal) while the other parts progress without reference to 
the sustained tone, except at the beginning and end of the 
passage; also, the passage containing it. 
ped-ant (ped/ant), 7. fr. pédant, < It. pedante, teacher, 
pedant; origin uncertain: cf. pedagogue. | A schoolmaster} 
or teacher}; one who makes an excessive or tedious show of 


origin unknown.] A pannier 
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pedestrian 


learning or learned precision; one who possesses mere book- 
learning without practical wisdom (as, “He [James I.] had 
the temper of a pedant; and with it a pedant’s love of 
theories, and a pedant’s inability to bring his theories into 
any relation with actual facts”: Green’s “Short Hist. of 
the Eng. People,” viii. 2).—pe-dan-tic (pé-dan/tik), a. 
Pertaining to or characteristic ofa pedant; exhibiting pedant- 
ry; resembling a pedant; tediously or absurdly learned: 
as, “There was nothing pedantic in their discourse” (Smol- 
lett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 10); “They regulated verse 
by the most pedantic and minute laws” (Hallam’s “Litera- 
ture of Europe,” i. 1. § 43); “He was often considered rather 
a pedantic than a practical commander, more capable to 
discourse of battles than to gain them” (Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” iii. 1). Also pe-dan’ti-cal.— pe-dan’ti-cal-ly, 
adv.—pe-dan/ti-cism (-sizm), n. A pedantic notion or 
expression; a piece of pedantry.—ped/ant-ism, n. Ped- 
antry; a pedanticism.—ped/ant-ize, v. 1.; -ized, -izing. 
To play the pedant; display pedantry. 
ped-an-toc-ra-cy (ped-gn-tok/ra-si), .; pl. -cies (-siz). 
[F. pédantocratie: see pedant and -cracy.| Government by 
pedants or a pedant, a system of government conducted 
by pedants. — pe-dan-to-crat (pé-dan/td-krat), n.—pe-dan- 
to-crat/ic, a. 
ped-ant-ry (ped/ant-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). The character 
or practice of a pedant; an undue display of learning. 
ped-ate (ped/at), a. [L. pedatus, < pes (ped-), foot.] 
Having feet; also, foot-like; having divisions like toes; in 
bot., of a leaf, palmately 
parted or divided with 
the lateral lobes or di- 
visions cleft or divided. 
—ped/ate-ly, adv.—pe- 
dat-i-fid (pé-dat/i-fid), 
a. [See -fid.] In bot., 
of a leaf, cleft in a ped- 
ate manner.—pe-dat/i- 
nerved (-nérvd), a. In 
bot., having the nerves or 
ribs arranged in a pedate 
manner, as a leaf. 
ped-der (ped/ér), n. 
[ME. pedder, appar. < pedde, pannier, 
A peddler. [Now Sc. and prov. Eng. ] 
ped-dle (ped/1), v.; -ded, -dling. (Appar. a back-formation 
from (earlier) peddler, and in part confused with piddle.] 
I. intr. To travel about retailing small wares; hence, to 
occupy one’s self with trifles; trifle. II. tr. To carry 
about for sale at retail; hawk; hence, to deal out in small 
quantities. 
ped-dler (ped/lér), n. [ME. pedlere, perhaps for pedder: 
see pedder.] One who travels about with goods for sale at 
retail; an itinerant dealer in small wares.—ped/dler-y 
(i), m.; pl. -ies (-iz). The business of a peddler; also, 
peddlers’ wares; hence, trumpery. 
ped-dling (ped/ling), p. 4. Engaged in the trade of a 
peddler; also, trifling; paltry; piddling. 
ped-er-as-ty (ped’e-ras-ti or pe de-), . [iGr. ma.bepacrtia, 
< mais (mad-), child, boy, + épay, love.| Unnatural 
sexual intercourse of a male 
with a male, orig. a boy.— 
ped/er-ast (-¢-rast), 7. 
ped-es-tal (ped’es-tal), 7. 
[F. piédestal, < It. piede- 
stallo, piedistallo, < pie (< 
L. pes), foot, + di (< 1b 
de), of, + stallo (from Teut.), 
E. stall?.] An architec- 
tural support for a column, 
statue, vase, or the like; in 
general, a supporting struc- 
ture or piece; a base.—ped/- 4 
es-tal, v. ¢.; -taled or -talled, - 
-taling or -talling. ‘To set 
on or supply with a pedestal. 
pe-des-tri-an (pé-des/tri-an). 
[L. pedester (pedestr-), on 
foot, < pes (ped-), foot.] 


Pedate Leaf of 
Stinking Hellebore 
(Helleborus fetidus). 


Pedate Leaf of 
Bird's-foot Violet 
(Viola pedata). 


E. ped: cf. peddler.] 


+ 


Pedestal found near the Dionysiac 
Theater, Athens. 


ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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I. a. Going or performed on foot; walking; pertaining 
to walking; fig., commonplace; prosaic; dull. II. n. One 
who goes or travels on foot (as, “More than one pedes- 
trian paused to look back”: W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 1); a walker; specif., one who walks for exer- 
cise or athletic performance.—pe-des’tri-an-ism, n. The 
exercise or practice of walking: as, “a large, cheerful 
street, in which ...a great deal of pedestrianism went 
forward” (H. James’s “Europeans,” i.). 
ped-i-at-ric (ped-i-at/rik or pé-di-), a. [Gr. mais (rat6-), 
child, + iarpuxéds, E. tatric.] Of or pertaining to the 
medical and hygienic care of children.—ped/i-a-tri/cian 
(-a-trish’an), mn. A  pediatrist.—ped-i-at/rics, n. The 
science of the medical and hygienic care or of the diseases of 
children.—ped-i-at/rist, m. One versed in pediatrics; a 
physician who makes a specialty of treating the diseases of 
children.— ped/i-at-ry (-ri), . Pediatrics. 
ped-i-cel (ped/i-sel), n. [NL. pedicellus, dim. of L. pedicu- 
lus, E. pedicle.] In bot., a small stalk; an ultimate division 
of a common peduncle; one of the subordinate stalks in a 
branched inflorescence, bearing a single 
flower; in zoél. and anat., a small stalk 
or stalk-like part; a peduncle.—ped/i- 
cel-late, ped/i-cel-lat-ed (-se-lat, -la- 
ted), a. Having a pedicel or pedicels. 
—ped/i-cel-la/tion (-se-la/shon), n. 
Pedicellate condition. 
ped-i-cle (ped/i-kl), n. [L. pediculus, 
dim. of pes (ped-), foot.] In bot., zodl., 
etc., a small stalk or stalk-like support; 
a pedicel or peduncle. 
pe-dic-u-lar (pé-dik’a-lar), a. [L. 
pedicularis, < pediculus, louse, dim. 
of pedis, louse, < pes (ped-), foot.] 
Of or pertaining to lice.—pe-dic-u-lo/’- 
sis (-l0/sis), n. [NL., < L. pediculus.] 
In eae the state of being infested 
with lice; phthiriasis.—pe-dic/u-lous 
@, |b, eu ae, < pediculus. | In- en 
fested with lie; lousy, ee ee 
ped-i-cure (ped/i-ktr), n. [F. pédi- the pedicel and a part of 
cure, < L. ee (ped-), foot, fa aan the rachis with the bract. 
care for: cf. manicure.| One who makes a business of car- 
ing for the feet; a chiropodist; also, professional care or 
treatment of the feet.—ped/i-cure, v. t.; -cured, -curing. 
To treat (the feet or the person) as a pedicure does. 
ped-i-form (ped/i-férm), a. ([L. pes (ped-), foot: see -form.] 
Having the form of a foot. 
ped-i-gra-ic (ped-i-gra/ik), a. [Irreg. < pedigree.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a pedigree. 
ped-i-gree (ped/i-gré), n. [ME. pedegru, < OF. pied de 
grue, ‘foot of crane,’ said to refer to a mark having three 
branching lines, used in old genealogical tables.] A genea- 
logical table (as, to make a family pedigree); also, an ances- 
tral line, or line of descent, esp. as recorded (as, ‘“‘I can look 
but a very little way into my pedigree,” Defoe’s “Captain 
Singleton,” i.; “The pedigree of the Dictator goes no further 
than to his grandfather, Caius Julius,” Froude’s ‘“‘Czsar,” 
iv.); lineage, esp. when recorded or notable (as, noble by 
pedigree; to boast of, or to despise, pedigree); fig., deriva- 
tion, as from a source (as, the pedigree of a word); also, a 
line, family, or race.—ped@/i-greed, a. Having a recorded 
or notable pedigree: used esp. of domestic animals. 
ped-i-ment (ped/i-ment), n. [Earlier periment, perhaps a 
corruption of pyramid.] In arch., a low triangular part 
resembling a fa 
gable, crown- iy 
ing the front 
of buildings in 
the Greek sue 
Stivlenes pe Seacs 
Over a _ por- 
tico; hence, 
any decora- 
tive member 


of siml lar Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
outline’ and Greece (restoration). 


position, as over an opening.—ped-i-men/tal (-men/tal), a. 


fat, fate, fir, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


€lect, agony, inté, tinite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, 


Of, on, or like a pediment.—ped/i-ment-ed, a. Having or 
resembling a pediment. ; 
ped-i-palp (ped/i-palp), n. [NL. pedipalpus, the appendage, 
Pedipalpi, pl., the order, < L. pes (ped-), foot, + NL. 
palpus: see palpus.] A pedipalpus; also, any of the 
Pedipalpi, an order of arachnids, including the whip-scor- 
pions, distinguished by large palpi.—ped-i-pal/pate (-pal/- 
pat), @. Having pedipalpi.—ped-i-pal/pus (-pus), 7.; pl. 
-pi (-pi). [NL.] Either of a pair of palpi attached to the 
head of most arachnids, in front of the ambulatory limbs. 
ped-lar, ped-ler (ped/lar, -lér), etc. See peddler, etc. 
pedo-, pzdo-. Forms of Gr. mais (maié-), child, used in 
combination.—pe-do-bap-tism, pze-do-bap-tism (pé-d6- 


bap/tizm), n. The baptism of infants.—pe-do-bap’tist, 
pz-do-bap’tist, .—pe-do-gen/e-sis, pze-do-gen’e-sis 
(-jen’e-sis), 7. Reproduction by animals in the larval state. 
—pe-dol-o-gy, pz-dol-o-gy (pé-dol/5-ji), n. [+ -logy.] 
The scientific study of the nature and development of chil- 
dren; also, pediatrics.—pe-dol’/o-gist, pz-dol’o-gist, n. 

pe-dom-e-ter (pé-dom/e-tér), n. [F. pédométre, < L. pes 
(ped-), foot, + Gr. pérpov, measure.] An instrument for 
recording the number of steps taken in walking, and thus 
showing approximately the distance traveled. 

ped-rail (ped’ral), n. [L. pes (ped-), foot, + E. rail1.] A 
wheel-like device (invented by B. J. Diplock) for use on a 
self-propelled vehicle, consisting of a series of foot-like 
supports on the periphery of a circular frame, these supports 
being laid down in front (and taken up behind) as the vehicle 
advances, and serving as a temporary rail enabling the 
vehicle to pass over rough ground, obstacles, etc.; a vehicle 
or traction-engine fitted with such devices: as, ‘“The idea 
[of a ‘land-ironclad’] was suggested to me by the con- 
trivances of a certain Mr. Diplock, whose ‘ped-rail’ notion, 
the notion of a wheel that was something more than a wheel, 
a wheel that would take locomotives up hill-sides and over 
ploughed fields, was public property nearly twenty years 
ago ... To the Ped-rail also . . . Murray Sueter, one of 
the many experimentalists upon the early tanks, admits his 
indebtedness” (H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain 
at War’ (1917), iii. 5). Cf. caterpillar, also tank. 

pe-dro (pé/drd), n. [Sp. Pedro, man’s name, Peter.] Any 
of several varieties of the card-game of seven-up in which 
the five of trumps (sometimes also the other five of the same 
color) counts at its face value; also, the five of trumps, or 
sometimes either the five of trumps (‘right pedro’) or the 
other five of the same color (‘left pedro’), in these games. 

pe-dun-cle (pé-dung’kl), n. [NL. pedunculus, dim. of L. 
pes (ped-), foot.] In bot., a flower-stalk, supporting either 
a cluster ora soli- 
tary flower; in 
zoél., anat., etc., 
a stalk or stem; 
a stalk-like part 
or structure.— 
pe-dun/cled, a. 
Pedunculate.— 
pe-dun/cu-lar 
(-ka-lar), a. Of 
or pertaining to 
a peduncle. — pe- 
dun/cu-late, 
pe-dun ’ cu Peduncle. — Flowering branch of periwinkle (Vinca 
lat-ed (la t, ate minor), showing the one-flowered peduncles. 
ted), a. Having a peduncle; growing ona peduncle. 

peek (pék), v. 7. [ME. piken; origin uncertain.] To peep; 
peer.—peek, n. A peeking look; ‘a peep. 

peel! (pél), v. ¢. [Var. of pill1.] To plunder; despoil. 
[Archaic. | 

peel? (pél), v. [ME. pelen, also pilen, late AS. pylian, 
prob. < L. pilare, deprive of hair, < pilus, hair; prob. 
affected by OF. F. peler, strip of skin, peel, < L. pellis, 
skin.] I. tr. To deprive of hairt; also, to strip of the 
skin, rind, bark, etc.; decorticate; also, to strip off (skin, 
etc.). IL. intr. To lose the skin, rind, bark, etc.; of skin, 
etc., to come off. (as, “dingy wall-paper that had peeled in 
places”: H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” ii. 2. § 1); also, to 
take off one’s clothes, or undress (slang).—peel?, n. The 
skin or rind of a fruit, etc. ; 
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peel? (pél), n. [OF. pele (F. pelle), shovel, < L. pala 
spade, shovel. ] A shovel-like implement for putting eet 
pies, etc., into the oven or taking them out. ‘ 
peel* (pél), m. [OF. pel (F. picu), stake, < L. palus, E. 
pale}. A staket; also, a stockadef; also, one of a class of 
fortified towers for residence or safe resort, common in the 
border counties of England and Scotland in the 16th century 
typically having “ : 
the ground floor 
vaulted and used 
as a shelter for 
cattle, with access 
to the upper part 
by a door consid- 
erably raised 
above the ground 
and reached by a *: 
movable stair or 
the like. 
peel-er! (pé/lér), n 
[See peel?.] One * 
who or that which 
peels. 
peel-er? (pé/lér), n. 
{From Sir Robert 
Peel, under whom = 
as secretary for Peel, Gilnockie, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 
Treland (1812—18) the Irish constabulary was founded: 
cf. bobby.] A policeman: as, “You'll hear me telling the 
peelers who it was stole the black ass belonging to Philly 
O’Cullen” (Synge’s ‘‘Tinker’s Wedding,’ ii.); “He’s gone 
for a peeler and a search warrant’ (Kingsley’s ‘‘Alton 
Locke,” xxxv.). [Slang, Ir. and Eng.] 
peel-ing (pé/ling), n. The act of one who or that which 
peels; also, that which is peeled from something; a piece of 
the skin or rind of a fruit, etc., peeled off. - 
d G. 


peen (pén), n. [Cf. Norw. pen, penn, F. panne, an 

Reine | The sharp, spherical, or otherwise modified end 
oT ana co 
2) ¢ é 


of the head of 
d 
Peens. — a, narrow peen for Biveiing) b, broad peen 


peel 


face.—peen, 
v. t. 
by striking reg- 
ularly all over with the peen of a hammer. 

peep! (pép), v. 7. [ME. pepen, also pipen: cf. OF. F. piper, 
L. pipare, D. and G. piepen, peep, all imit., also E. pipe, n.| 
To utter the shrill little cry of a young bird, a mouse, etc.; 
cheep; squeak; also, to speak in a thin, weak voice.—peep!, 
mn. A peeping cry or sound; also, any of various small 
sandpipers. 

peep? (pép), 2. 


a hammer, op- 
To treat for machinists; c, peen for coopers ; cone peen for 


posite to the q 
chasing; ¢, ball peen, upsetting hammer for engravers. 


[Cf. peek.] 1. intr. To look through or as 
through a small aperture (as, “I shall be up stairs in my 
room, peeping through the window-blinds”: Howells’s 
“Chance Acquaintance,” xiii.); look slyly, pryingly, or 
furtively; peer, as from a hiding-place (as, ‘In the corn 
opposite to her a rabbit stole along, crouched, and peeped”’: 
Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” iv. 4); also, to come 
partially into view (as, “He stood there . . . his bare feet 
peeping from the blanket”: Bret Harte’s “How Santa 
Claus Came to Simpson’s Bar”); begin to appear (as, “The 
spring being early, all manner of green things were peeping 
forth®: Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne,” xxiv.). IZ. tr. 
To show or protrude slightly; also, to direct (the eye) in 
peeping.—peep?, n. A peeping look or glance (as, “Just 
step forward there, and take a peep over the weather-bow”: 
H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” xvi.); also, the first appearance, 
as of dawn (as, “He arose with the first peep of day”: Pea- 
cock’s “Headlong Hall,” ix.); also, an aperture for looking 
through.—peep’er, n. One who or that which peeps; 
a prying or spying person; also, an eye (slang: as, “a secret 
_. \ invisible... to the stupid peepers of that young 
whiskered prig, Lieutenant Osborne,” Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair,” xiv.).—peep/=hole, 7. A hole through which one 
may peep. —peep’ing, Pp. a. That peeps.— peeping Tom, 
a prying observer: in allusion to the man in the legend 
who peeped at Lady Godiva riding naked through Coventry. 
Cf. Tennyson’s “Godiva.” —peep’=show, n. An exhibition 
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of objects or pictures viewed through an aperture usually 
fitted with a magnifying lens: as, “the well-known Gubbins 
with his ‘A’ the World in a Box’: a halfpenny peepshow” 
(Barrie’s “Auld Licht Idylls,” ii.).—peep’=sight, n. A 
plate containing a small hole through which the gunner peeps 
in sighting, attached to the breech of a cannon or small arm. 

pee-pul (pé/pul), n. See pipal. 

peer! (pér),v.7. [Origin uncertain; prob. in part for appear. ] 
To look narrowly, as in the effort to discern clearly (as, “I 
walked there, occasionally stopping to peer into some 
shadowy glade or opening”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green Man- 
sions,” xviii.); also, to peep out or appear slightly (as, 
“Streaks of blue peer through our clouds”: Carlyle’s “Sartor 
Resartus,” iii. 11); come into view (as, ‘when daffodils 
begin to peer”: Shakspere’s ‘‘Winter’s Tale,” iv. 3. 1). 

peer? (pér), n. [OF. per (F. pair), < L. par, equal.] A 
person of the same civil rank or standing; an equal before 
the law; also, one who ranks with another in respect to en- 
dowments or other qualifications; an equal in any respect 
(as, “She hasn’t a peer for courage”: G. Meredith’s “Diana 
of the Crossways,” xxvi.); also, a companion or associate 
(archaic: as, ““To stray away into these forests drear, Alone, 
without a peer,” Keats’s “Endymion,” iv.); also, a noble- 
man; esp., a member of any of the five degrees of the nobility 
in Great Britain and Ireland, namely, duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount, and baron.—peer of the realm, any of a class of 
peers in Great Britain and Ireland entitled by hereditary 
right or by creation of the sovereign to sit in the House of 
Lords (the membership of the House of Lords including, in 
addition to this class of peers, certain elected representatives 
of the Scottish and Irish peerages as well as certain prelates 
of the Church of England).—peer/age (-aj), n. The body 
of peers of a country or state (as, the British peerage; “a 
West End solicitor with clients in the peerage,” M. Hewlett’s 
“Open Country,” i.); also, the rank or dignity of a peer 
(as, “By aspiring higher, he might have got a peerage”: 
Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” i.); also, a book giving a list 
of peers, with their genealogy, etc. (as, Burke’s “Peerage”; 
Whitaker’s ““Peerage”).—peer’ess, n. The wife of a peer; 
a woman having in her own right the rank of a peer.—peer’= 
less, a. Having no peer or equal; matchless.—peer’less- 
ly, adv.—peer’less-ness, 7. 

peer-y (pér’i), a. Peering; prying; suspicious. 

peet-weet (pet/wét), m. [Imit.: cf. pewit.] The spotted 
sandpiper, T'ringoides macularius, of North America. 

peeve (pév), v. t.; peeved, peeving. [Back-formation from 
peevish.] To render peevish. [Colloq.] 

pee-vish (pé/vish), a. [ME. pevysh; origin unknown.] 
Foolisht; also, perversef or froward{; also, querulous or 
fretful, as from vexation or discontent (as, “The jolting oc- 
casioned such pain to my uncle that he was become ex- 
ceedingly peevish when we arrived at this place’: Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” June 23); characterized by or showing 
querulous or fretful discontent (as, “peevish complaints”: 
Howells’s ‘Rise of Silas Lapham,” iv.).—pee/vish-ly, adv.— 
pee/vish-ness, 7. 

pee-wit (pé/wit), n. See pewit. 

peg (peg), n. [ME. pegge: cf. LG. pigge, peg, Sw. pigg, 
Dan. pig, point, spike.] A pin of wood or other material 
driven or fitted into something, as to fasten parts together, 
to hang things on, to make fast a rope or string on, to stop a 
hole, or to mark some point; a small pin of wood, metal, 
etc., used in shoemaking to secure the upper to the sole or 
to build up the heel; a pin of wood or metal to which one 
end of a string of a musical instrument is fastened, and which 
may be turned in its socket to adjust the string’s tension; 
the metal pin on which a top spins; also, a degree (colloq. : 
as, to come down a peg; “As for heathen countries, they are 
a peg below those of Christianity,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” xxv.); a step (colloq. : as, “He would not move a peg,” 
H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” xvii.); also, a leg, sometimes 
one of wood (colloq.: as, “You'll hear about the cannon- 
ball That carried off his pegs,” Holmes’s “Music-Grinders”’) ; 
also, an implement having a pin or point at the end, as for 
harpooning; also, a drink made usually of brandy and soda- 
water (orig. Anglo-Ind.: as, “I suspected the old fellow was 
going to cool his wrath with a ‘peg,’” F. M. Crawford’s 
“Mr. Isaacs,” x.).—peg, v-; pegged, pegging. I. tr. To 
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drive or insert a peg into; fasten with or as with pegs; mark 
with pegs; strike or pierce with or as with a peg; also, to aim 
or throw (colloq.). I. intr. To work persistently, or keep 
on energetically (with away, along, on, etc.: as, “The labor 
dragged a little, but still they made progress. They pegged 
away in silence for some time,” Mark Twain's Tom 
Sawyer,” xxv.: colloq.); also, to make one’s way (with 
off, etc.: collog.); also, to aim or throw (colloq.). 
Peg-a-sus (peg/a-sus), m. [L., < Gr. [#yacos, < myn, 
stream, spring.] In class. myth., a winged horse, sprung 
from the blood of Medusa when slain by Perseus, that with 
a stroke of his hoof caused the spring Hippocrene to well 
forth on Mount Helicon (being the favorite steed of the Muses, 
and hence proverbially appropriated to poets); in astron., a 
northern constella- 
tion represented as 
the forward half of 
a flying horse. 
peg-ger (peg/ér), n. 
One who or that # 
which pegs; a ma- # 
chine for driving 
pegs in shoemak- 


ing. 

peg=leg (peg/leg’), 
n. A wooden leg; 
also, one who has 
a wooden leg. 


[Colloq.] 
peg-ma-tite ( eg!- The Constellation Pegasus. 
ma-tit), . [Gr. 


arnyua (rnyuar-), something fastened together, << mnyvivat, 
make fast.] Acoarsely crystalline granitic or other rock 
occurring in veins; specif., granite with a graphic texture. 
—peg-ma-tit/ic (-tit/ik), a. 4 

peg=top (peg’top’). I. mn. A child’s wooden top spinning 
on a metal peg; pl., peg-top trousers. II. a. Shaped like 
a peg-top, as a style of men’s trousers wide at the hips and 
gradually narrowing to the ankle. 

pei-gnoir (pe-nwor), n. [F., < peigner, < L. pectinare, to 
comb, < pecten, a comb.] A woman’s loose sack for wear- 
ing while the hair is being combed; a dressing-gown. 

peine (pan, F. pen), n. [F.: see pain.] A former method 
of punishment or torture, inflicted by putting heavy weights 
upon a prisoner’s body, sometimes pressing him to death: 
usually called peine forte et dure (fort a diir) (F., ‘severe and 
hard punishment’). 

peise (paz), v. t.; peised, peising. [= potise.] To weigh; 
press; force as by pressure. [Obs. or prov.] 

pe-jo-rate (pé/jo-rat), v. ¢.; -rated, -rating. [L. pejoratus, 
pp. of pejorare, < pejor, worse, compar. of malus, bad.] 
To make worse; deteriorate; depreciate.—pe-jo-ra/tion 
(-ra/shon), n.—pe/jo-ra-tive (-rd-tiv). I. a. Tending to 
make worse; depreciative; having a disparaging force, as 
certain derivative word-forms. II. n. A pejorative form 
or word, as poetaster (a petty or inferior poet).—pe’jo-ra- 
tive-ly, adv. 

pek-an (pek/an), m. [Canadian F. pékan; from N. Amer. 
Ind.] The fisher (marten), Mustela pennanti. 

pe-kin (pé-kin’), n. [F. pékin; named from Pekin, Peking, 
capital of China.] A silk fabric with lengthwise stripes, 
usually of uniform width, of alternating colors, or of satin 
and plain finish alternately.—pekin stripes, lengthwise 
stripes, esp. of uniform width, in textile fabrics; also, 
fabrics with such stripes. Cf. bayadere, a. 

Pe-king-ese (pé-king-és’ or -éz’). I. a. Pertaining to 
Peking, in China; also, noting a breed of small, long-haired 
Chinese dogs prized as pets. II. n.; pl. -ese. A native of 
Peking; also, a Pekingese dog. 

pe-koe (pé’k6 or pek’6), n. [Chinese pak-hao, ‘white down’ 
(that on the young leaves).] A superior kind of black tea. 

pel-age (pel/aj), n. [F., < OF. peil (F. poil), < L. pilus, 
hair.} The hair, fur, wool, or other soft covering of a 
mammal. 

pe-la-gi-an! (pe-la/ji-an), a. Same as pelagic. 

Pe-la-gi-an? (pe-la/ji-an), m. A follower of Pelagius, a 
British monk (flourished about 400 to 418), who denied the 
doctrine of original sin and maintained the freedom of the 
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will and its power, apart from divine grace, to attain right- 
eousness. —Pe-la/gi-an-ism, 7. ; 
pe-lag-ic (pe-laj’ik), a. [L. pelagicus, < Gr. medayuxés, < 
médayos, the open sea.] Of or pertaining to the ocean or 
open sea; living at or near the surface of the ocean, at a 
distance from land, as certain animals and plants. 
pe-lar-go-nate (pe-lar’g9-nat), n. In chem., a salt of pelar- 
gonic acid. F 
pel-ar-gon-ic (pel-dr-gon/ik), a. In chem., noting or per- 
taining to an oily organic acid occurring in a volatile oil in 
species of pelargonium. 

pel-ar-go-ni-um (pel-dr-gd/ni-um), n. [NL., < Gr. ehap- 
6s, stork: cf. the names geranium and crane’s-bill.]_ Any 
plant of the genus Pelargonium, the cultivated species of 
which are usually called geranium. See geranium. 
Pe-las-gi-an (pe-las/ji-an or pe-laz/-). I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pelasgi, an ancient race inhabiting Greece and the 
islands and coasts of the A°9gean Sea and the eastern Medi- 
terranean in prehistoric times. IL. nm. One of the Pelasgi. 
—Pe-las/gic (-jik), a. 

pel-er-ine (pel/e-rin or pel-e-rén’), n. [F. pélerine, < 
pelerin, pilgrim: see pilgrim.] A woman’s cape, esp. a 
narrow cape with long descending ends in front. 

Pe-le’s (pé/léz) hair. [From Pele, goddess of the Hawaiian 
volcano of Kilauea.] A filamentous form of lava, often 
occurring in tow-like masses, and commonly supposed to 
have been formed from drops of lava by the wind. 

pelf (pelf), . [ME. pelf, < OF. pelfre, spoil, frippery; 
origin uncertain: cf. pilfer.] Spoilt or booty{; propertyT; 
money or riches (used in contempt: as, ‘““The scholar whom 
the love of pelf Tempts from his books and from his nobler 
self,” Longfellow’s ‘Morituri Salutamus,” 228); rubbish 
or refuse (now prov. Eng.). 

pel-i-can (pel/i-kan), n. [LL. pelicanus, pelecanus, < Gr. 
medexav.| Any of various large natatorial fish-eating birds 
constituting the ge : 

nus Pelecanus, hav- 
ing a large bill with 
a distensible pouch 
beneath used for stor- 
ing food: as, “a top- 
heavy pelican bal- 
ancing his huge yel- 
low bill over the edge J 
of the stream, and 
fishing for his din- 
ner” (Amelia B. Ed- 
wards’s ‘Thousand 
Miles up the Nile,” 
vi 


pe-lisse (pe-lés’), 7. 
[F., < ML. pellicia, 
fur garment, prop. 
fem. of LL. pellicius, made of skins, < L. pellis, skin.] An 
outer garment lined or trimmed with fur (as, a hussar’s 
pelisse); also, a woman’s long cloak with arm-openings or 
sleeves. 

pel-lag-ra (pe-lag/ra or pe-la/grd), n. [It. and NL., < L. 
pellis, skin, + Gr. &ypa, a catching.] In pathol., a chronic 
disease endemic in Italy and elsewhere, characterized by 
eruption on the skin, severe functional disturbances, and 
finally mental derangement.—pel-lag’rous, a. 

pel-let (pel’et), m. (OF. F. pelote, < L. pila, ball.] A round 
or spherical body, esp. one of small size; a little ball, as of 
food or medicine; a bolus; a pill; specif., a ball, usually of 
stone, formerly used as a missile; hence, a bullet; one of a 
charge of small shot, as for a sportsman’s gun; an imitation ~ 
bullet, as of wax or paper.—pel’let, v. t. To form into 
pellets; also, to hit with pellets. 

pel-li-cle (pel/i-kl), n. (L. pellicula, dim. of pellis, skin.] A 
thin skin or membrane; a film; a scum.—pel-lic-u-lar 
(pe-lik/a-lar), a. 

pel-li-to-ry (pel/i-t6-ri), .; pl. -ries (-riz). [Partly by 
corruption < LL. parietaria, < L. paries, wall; partly for 
ME. peletre = Sp. pelitre = OF. piretre, < L. pyrethrum, 
pellitory of Spain.] A small, bushy, old-world urticaceous 
plant, Parietaria officinalis, growing on old walls, etc. (‘wall- 
pellitory’); any species of the same genus; also, an astera- 


Brown Pelican (Pelecanus fuscus). 
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ceous plant, Anacyclus pyrethrum, of Algeria, etc., whose 
root is used as a local irritant Seiad of Spain’); also any 
of various other plants, as the feverfew, Chrysanthemum 
parthenium. 

pell=mell (pel’mel’). [F. péle-méle, OF. pesle mesle, appar 
a varied redupl. < mesler, mix: see meddle.} 1. adv. In 
an indiscriminate medley; in a confused mass or crowd; 
also, in disorderly, headlong haste (as, “She had made her 
escape that way, and down after her they rushed, pell-mell”’: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xv.). I. a. Indis- 
criminate; disorderly; tumultuous. III. n. An _indis- 
criminate medley; violent disorder; also, a mélée. 

pel-lu-cid (pe-li’sid), a. [L. pellucidus, < perlucere, shine 
through, be transparent, < per, through, + Jlucere, shine. ] 
Allowing the passage of light, transparent or translucent, 
clear or limpid, as water (as, ‘“‘pellucid streams’: Words- 
worth’s “Laodamia,” 104); fig., clear to the mind; obvious 
in meaning.—pel-lu-cid-i-ty (pel-i-sid/i-ti), pel-lu/cid- 
ness, 2.—pel-lu/cid-ly, adv. 

Pel-o-pon-ne-sian (pel’9-po-né/shian or-zhian). I.a. Ofor 
pertaining to the Peloponnesus, the southern peninsula of 
Greece: as, the Peloponnesian War (carried on between 
Athens and her allies on the one side and Sparta and her 
allies on the other, from 431 to 404 B.c., the result being the 
transference of the hegemony in Greece from Athens to 
Sparta). II.n. A native or inhabitant of the Peloponnesus. 

po-lo-ri-a (pé-lo/ri-d), n. [NL., < Gr. rédap, monster. | 
In bot., regularity of structure occurring abnormally in 
flowers normally irregular.—pe-lor/ic (-lor/ik), a.—pel-o- 
rize (pel’9-riz), v. t.; -rized, -rizing. To affect with peloria. 
—pel’o-ri-za/tion (-ri-za/shgn), n. 

pe-lo-ta (pe-ld’ti), nm. [Sp., < L. pila, ball: cf. pellet.] A 
Basque, Spanish, and Spanish-American game played in a 
court with a ball which is struck with a kind of curved wicker 
racket fastened to a glove worn on the hand. 

pelt! (pelt), v. (Origin uncertain.] I. tr. To assail with 
repeated blows or (now usually) with missiles (as, “They 
stood pelting us... with darts and arrows”: Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 9); fig., to assail with abuse (as, 
“an . . . old woman .. . whom the low comedian was to 
pelt with insults”: L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth,” xiii.); also, to drive, put, etc., by blows or missiles 
(as, “The storm pelted the sentinel from his post,” Irving’s 
“Conquest of Granada,” iv.; “The young lords of Rome 
-...had pelted them . . . to death with tiles,” Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xi.); also, to throw (missiles). I. intr. To strike 
blows; beat with force or violence (as, “The rain was still 
pelting”: L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” 
iii.); throw missiles; fig., to cast abuse; also, to go rapidly, 
or hurry (as, “The clerk . . . ran home to Camden Town 
as hard as he could pelt”: Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” 
i.).—pelt!, n. The act or an act of pelting; a vigorous 
stroke (as, “The cripple . . . gave him ...a good pelt 
on the head with his crutch’’: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
July 4); a blow with something thrown; also, speed (as, “a 
horse that comes full pelt”: Hood’s “Tale of a Trumpet,” 


pell=mell 


356). 

pelt? (pelt), m. [Appar.a back-formation from peltry.| The 
skin of a beast with or without the hair on it; specif., an 
undressed fur-skin; also, the human skin, esp. when hairy 
(as, “his powerful arms folded on the grizzled pelt of his bare 
breast”: J. Conrad’s “Rover,” ix.); also, the dead quarry 
of a hawk. 

pel-tast (pel/tast), 7. [L. peltasta, < Gr. meATagThs, < 
xé\rn, light shield.] An ancient Greek soldier armed with a 
light shield. 
pel-tate pel/tat), a. [NL. peltatus, < L. pelta, < Gr. wédrn, 
light shield.] Shield-shaped; in bot., of a leaf, etc., having 
the stalk or support attached to the lower sur- 
face at a distance from the margin. —pel’/tate- 
ly, adv. ; : 

pelt-er (pel/tér), n. One who or that which pelts; 
a pelting shower (colloq.).—pelt/ing’, Pp. 4. 
That pelts; assailing with or as with missiles; 
beating; driving; violent or furious (now prov.). 

pelt-ing? (pel/ting), @. [Cf. paliry.] Paltry; 
petty; mean. (Archaic. ] 

Pel-ton (pel/tgn) wheel. 


Peltate Leaf. 


[Named from the inventor.] In 
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mach., a form of water-wheel or turbine having on its periph- 
ery cup-shaped buckets on which one or more tangential 
jets of water impinge with high velocity. 

pel-try (pel/tri), n.; pl. -tries (triz). [OF. peleterie (F. 
pelleteric), < peletier, a skinner, < pel, < L. pellis, skin.] 
Pelts collectively, esp. fur-skins (as, “the profits of a little 
traffic he drove in peltry”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
Oct. 26); also, a pelt (as, “The traders Touching at times 
on the coast, to barter and chaffer for peltries”: Longfellow’s 
“Courtship of Miles Standish,” vii.). 

pe-lure (pe-lir’), n. [F., lit. ‘peeling,’ < peler, peel: see 
peel?, and cf. onion-skin.] A crisp, hard, thin paper. 

pel-vic (pel/vik), a. Of or pertaining to the pelvis.—pelvic 
girdle or arch, in vertebrates, a bony or cartilaginous arch 
supporting the hind limbs or analogous parts: in man, 
formed by the two innominate bones. 

pel-vis (pel/vis), n.; pl. -ves (-véz). [L., basin.] In anat. 
and zodl., the basin-like cavity in the lower part of the trunk 
of many vertebrates, : 

formed in man by the 
innominate bones, sa- 
crum, etc.; the bones 
forming this cavity; 
also, the basin-like cay- 
ity into which the ureter 
expands at the hilum 
of the kidney. 

Pem-breke (pem/bruk) 
ta/ble. [From Pem- i 
broke, in Wales. ] fh Se ae labor meena rrr, 
table the top of which 3, pubic symphysis; 4, acetabulum or sock- 
has hinged toit two side $e fatueiPone®  ssepuns't, foramens 
leaves that can be folded 8, brim of true pelvis. (Coccyx, not shown, 
down when not Sa TEE. directly behind pubic symphysis.) 

pem-mi-can (pem/i-kan), n. [N. Amer. Ind.] Dried meat 
pounded into a paste with melted fat and pressed into cakes: 
orig. prepared by North American Indians. 

pem-phi-gus (pem/fi-gus or pem-fi/-), 7. NBL, << Git: 
revit (eudey-), bubble.] In pathol., a disease of the skin 
and mucous membranes characterized by an eruption of 
blister-like vesicles. — pem/phi-goid, a. 

pen! (pen), n. [AS. penn.] A small inclosure for domestic - 
animals, as hogs, cows, sheep, or poultry; hence, any place 
of confinement or safe-keeping (as, a slave-pen).—pen’, 0. t.; 
eae penning. To confine in or as in a pen; shut (wp 
or in). 

pen? (pen), n. [OF. F. penne, < L. penna, feather, LL. 
pen to write with: see feather.]| A feather of a bird, esp. a 
large feather of the wing or tail; a quill-feather; a quill; 
also, pl., wings (archaic); also, sing., something resembling 
or suggesting a feather or quill; an internal, corneous or chiti- 
nous, feather-shaped structure in certain cephalopods, as the 
squid (see calamary); a snuff-spoon, orig. one made of a quill 
shaped like a spoon (Sc.); also, a quill pointed and split at 
the nib, used for writing with ink; in later use, a small in- 
strument of steel or other metal, with a split point, used, when 
fitted into a penholder, for writing with ink; the pen and 
penholder together; any instrument for writing with ink 
(as, a fountain-pen); also, a stylus, graver, or the likey; 
also, the pen as the instrument of writing or authorship 
(as, “Beneath the rule of men entirely great The pen is 
mightier than the sword,” Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘“Richelieu,” 
ii. 2; “His [Cicero’s] enemies’ characters have been accepted 
from his pen as correct portraits,” Froude’s ‘‘Czesar,” xiii.) ; 
the practice of writing or literature (as, men of the pen); 
style or quality of writing (as, a writer who has a clever pen); 
a writer or author (as, the writings of a learned pen).— 
pen’, v. t.; penned, penning. To write with a pen; set 
down in writing; compose and write. 

pen-. See pene-. 

pe-nal (pé/nal), a. 


[OF. penal (F. pénal), < L. penalis, < 
pena, penalty, punishment: see pain.| Of or pertaining 
to punishment, as for offenses or crimes; prescribing punish- 
ment (as, penal laws; a penal code) ; constituting punish- 
ment (as, penal se tider used as a place of punishment 
(as, a penal settlement); subject to or incurring punishment 
(as, penal neglect; a penal offense); payable or forfeitable 
as a punishment or penalty (as, a penal sum; a penal 
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forfeit).—pe/nal-ize (-iz), v. t.; -tzed, -izing. To declare 
penal, or punishable by law, as an action; also, to subject to a 
penalty, as a person; hence, to lay under a disadvantage. — 
pe/nal-i-za/tion (-i-z4/shgn), n.—pe/nal-ly, adv. 
pen-al-ty (pen/al-ti), n.; pl. -tves (-tiz). [OF. penalite (F. 
peénalité), < ML. penalitas, < L. penalis, E. penal.] Penal 
retribution; a punishment imposed or incurred for a viola- 
tion of law or rule; a loss or forfeiture to which one subjects 
himself by non-fulflment of an obligation; that which is 
forfeited, as a sum of money; fig., painful consequences or 
any disadvantage attached to some procedure, condition, 
etc. (as, the penalty of carelessness, or of fame; “the penal- 
ties of old age,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xxxvii.); 
specif., a disadvantage imposed upon a competitor or side 
in sports as punishment for infraction of the rules; also, a 
handicap imposed to equalize the chances.—on, upon, or 
under penalty, with the liability of incurring a penalty 
in case of non-fulfilment of an injunction, condition, etc., 
specified. 
pen-ance (pen/ans), n. [OF. penance, peneance, < L. 
penitentia: see penitence.) Penitencet; specif., a sacra- 
ment, as in the Roman Catholic Church, consisting in con- 
trition, confession, satisfaction, and absolution; also, 
punishment undergone in token of penitence for sin; esp., a 
penitential discipline imposed by ecclesiastical authority.— 
to do penance, to perform some act, or undergo some 
penalty, in satisfaction for sin.—pen/ance, »v. t.; -anced, 
-ancing. To impose penance upon; discipline by penance. 
pe-nang=law-yer (pé-nang/la/yer), nm. [Prob. corruption 
of a native name: cf. Malay pinang, areca.] A cane or 
walking-stick made from the stem of a small East Indian 
palm, Licuala acutifida. 
pen-an-nu-lar (pé-nan/i-lar or pen-an/-), a. [See pene-.] 
Almost annular; forming an incomplete ring (with a small 
portion wanting). 
pe-na-tes (pé-na/téz), n. pl. [L.: cf. penetrate.] [Also 
cap.| Among the ancient Romans, tutelary deities of the 
household and of the state, worshiped in close association 
with the lares; household gods. Also fig. Cf. lar. 
pence (pens), ». Plural of penny. 
pen-cel (pen/sel), ». [For pennoncel.] A small pennon or 
streamer, as at the head of a lance (archaic); also, a lady’s 
favor worn or carried by a knightf. 
pen-chant (pon-shin), n. [F., orig. ppr. of pencher, incline, 
lean, < pendere, hang.] A strong inclination; a taste or 
liking for something: as, “my tender penchant for Miss 
Ingram” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xx.); “a most decided 
penchant for the ancient Greek music” (Longfellow’s “Hy- 
perion,” iv. 4). 
pen-cil (pen/sil), n. [OF. pincel (F. pinceau), < L. peni- 
cillum, dim. of peniculus, brush, dim. of penis, tail.]| An 
artist’s paint-brush, esp. for fine work (as, ‘Take your 
pallet . . . choose your most delicate camel-hair pencils’: 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xvi.); hence, style or skill in 
painting or delineation; also, a slender, pointed piece of some 
marking substance; esp., a strip of chalk, graphite, or the 
like incased in wood, metal, etc., used for drawing or writing; 
sometimes, a stick of coloring material for use on the eye- 
brows, etc., for cosmetic or theatrical purposes; also, a 
similarly shaped piece of some other substance, as lunar 
caustic; also, a set of lines, light-rays, or the like diverging 
from or converging to a point.—pen/cil, v. ¢.; -ciled or 
-cilled, -ciling or -cilling. To use a pencil on; mark or color 
with or as with a pencil; also, to execute, draw, or write 
with or as with a pencil.—pen/ciled, pen/cilled, p. a. 
Marked with or as with a pencil (as, “her soft, pencilled 
eyebrows”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” viii.); also, 
executed, drawn, or written with or as with a pencil (as, 
penciled lines; a penciled note); also, formed into a pencil 
or pencils, as rays; radiated.—pen/cil-er, pen/cil-ler, n. 
—pen/cil-ing, pen/cil-ling, n. The act of one who pencils; 
also, marks made with or as with a pencil; marking in 
delicate lines, as on feathers (see cut in next column); a 
penciled drawing, note, etc. 
Ponarat (pen’kraft), n. Writing; penmanship; author- 
ship. 
pend (pend), v. 7. [L. pendere (pendére), hang, depend, be 
undecided, akin to pendere (pendére), weigh: cf. pension 
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and poise.] To hang; also, to depend (obs. or rare); also, 
to remain undecided, as wea 
a case in court (esp. , mm ree 
used in pending, Be < 
pend-ant (pen/dant). 
[OF. F. pendant, < 
L. pendens (pendent-), 
ppr.: see pendent.] I. 
a. See pendent. II. n. 
Something pendent or 
hanging; a hanging 
ornament, as of a neck- 
lace or earring or of a 
vaulted roof (see cut 
below); a chandelier; 
also, that by which 
something is suspended, 
as the ringed stem of 
a watch; also, some- 
thing appended or 
conjoined; a match 
or parallel; also, naut., 
a short rope with a thimble or block at one end; also, a 
pennant. 
pende-loque (pond-lok), n. [F., < OF. } 
pendeler, dangle, < pendre, < L. pen- = 
dere, hang.] A pear-shaped pendant, as aeN 
en 


Penciling on Feathers. 


a diamond cut in this form. . 
pend-ent (pen/dent). [L. pendens (pen- 4 
dent-), ppr. of pendere, hang: see pend, * 
and cf. pendant.] I.a. MHanging or sus- 
pended; also, overhanging; jutting or lean- 
ing over; also, impending; also, pending 
or undecided. IE. n. See pendant.— 
pend/en-cy, n.—pend/ent-ly, adv. 
pen-den-tive (pen-den/tiv), ». [F. pen- 
dentif, < L. pendens, ppr.: see pendent.] 
In arch., a triangular segment of the lower a 
part of a hemispherical dome, between two cppe7g2nt in the 
adjacent penetrating arches (see cut be- of Eu, Seine Inféri- 
low); also, a similar segment of a groined “” Rese : 
‘ore constituting the part which rests on a single pier or 
corbel. 
pen-di-cle(pen/- | 
di-kl), n. [A} 
dim. form < } 
L. pendere,t 
hang.] A pend- 
ant; a hanging 
ornament; also, 
an adjunct or & 
appendage; 
specif., a small 
piece of land, a 
cottage, or the |/ 
like, attached to 
an estate (Sc.). 
pend-ing (pen/- 
ding). I. p: a. |* 
That pends; | 
hanging; im- 
pending; esp., 
remaining un- P y 
sleds d; await- Domes oe oa reenter ee of the Cathe- 
ing decision. ; ’ 
II. prep. In the period before the decision or conclusion of, 
or during (as, “Pending the peace negotiations, Philip had - 
been called upon to mourn for his wife and father”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” i. 3); also, while awaiting, or until 
(as, “Pending his return, Kate and her mother were 
shown into a dining-room”: Dickens’s ‘Nicholas Nickle- 
bys-exccy): 
pen-drag-on (pen-drag’/on), n. [W., < pen, head, + 
dragon, dragon (used as symbol), leader.] Chief leader: 
a title of ancient British chiefs invested with supreme com- 
mand: as, “the dread Pendragon, Britain’s King of kings” 
ater: “Lancelot and Elaine,” 422).—pen-drag’on- 
ship, 7. 
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pen-du-lous (pen’di-lus), a. [L. pendulus, hanging, swing- 
ing, < pendere, hang: cf. pendulum.| Hanging or pendent; 
hanging loosely; swinging freely; oscillating; fig., vacillat- 
ing; also, overhanging}.—pen/du-lous-ly, adv.—pen/du- 
lous-ness, f Pete) 

pen-du-lum (pen’dii-lum), 7.; pl. -/wms. [NL., prop. neut. 
of L. pendulus: see pendulius) A body so aiapended (as 
by a rod) from a fixed point that it can 
move to and fro by the alternate action ; 
of gravity and acquired momentum; esp., 
such a device used for controlling the 
movement of clockwork. i 

pene-, pen-. [L. pxne, pene, adv., nearly, *,~" 
almost.] A prefix meaning ‘nearly,’ *~ 
‘almost,’ ‘all but,’ occurring in a few 
words from the Latin, as peninsula, pe- 
nult, and occasionally used as an English formative, as in 
penannular, peneplain. 

Pe-nel-o-pe (pé-nel’d-pé), nm. [L., < Gr. Invedérn.] The 
wife of Odysseus in ancient Greek legend, who, during her 
husband’s long absence, remained faithful to him in spite of 
the importunities of numerous suitors; hence, allusively, a 
faithful wife. 

pe-ne-plain (pé/né-plin), n. [See pene-.] In geol., an area 
reduced almost to 


. 
Seen 
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plain.—pe’ne- 
pla-na/tion (-pla- 
na/shgn), n. The 
forming of a pene- 
plain by erosion. 
pen-e-tra-ble 
(pen’é-tra-bl), a. 
LL. penetrabilis.] 
Capable of being 
penetrated; also, penetrating}.—pen’e-tra-bil’i- 
~ iti), pen’e-tra-ble-ness, n.—pen/e-tra-bly, adv. 
pen-e-tra-li-a (pen-é-tra/li-d), n. pl. [L., prop. neut. pl. of 
penetralis, inner, orig. penetrating, < penetrare: see pene- 
trate.| The innermost parts or recesses of a place or thing: 
as, “Mr. Campbell . . . is fain to . . . retire into the penetralra 
of his habitation, in order to avoid this diurnal annoyance” 
(Smollett’s ‘(Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 3); ‘‘to disclose 
the very penetralia of my heart” (Lever’s “Harry Lorre- 
quer,” xi.). 
pen-e-trant (pen/é-trant), a. Penetrating. 
pen-e-trate (pen/é-trat), v.; -trated, -trating. [L. penetratus, 
p. of penetrare, put within, enter, penetrate, akin to penitus, 
inward: cf. penates.] I tr. To pierce into or through; enter 
into the interior of; also, to enter and diffuse itself through; 
permeate; also, to affect or impress deeply (as, to be pene- 
trated with a sense of gratitude); also, to arrive at the 
meaning of; see through; discern; understand. II. wr. 
To enter or reach as by piercing (as, ‘Even where the trees 
were largest the sunshine penetrated”: W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” ii.); make a way in or through something 
(as, “To reach this place, the visitor has to penetrate through 
a maze of close, narrow, and muddy streets’’: Dickens’s 
“Oliver Twist,” l.); pierce; also, to affect the feelings (as, 
“T advised him to give her music 0’ mornings; they say it 
will penetrate’: Shakspere’s “Cymbeline,” ii. 3. 14); also, 
to gain insight (into, etc.: as, “Mrs. Rainscourt penetrated 
into the motives which had induced her husband to act,” 
Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xlvii.).—pen/e-trat-ing (-tra- 
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ting), p. a. That penetrates; piercing; sharp; acute; dis- 
cerning. —pen/e-trat-ing-ly, adv.—pen-e-tra/tion (-tra/- 
shon), n. [L. penetratio(n-).] The act or power of pene- 


trating; mental acuteness, discernment, or insight (as, “Mrs. 
M‘Elvina, with the usual penetration of her sex, discovered 
what was passing in the mind of Seymour’’: Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” lviii.); in gun., the depth to which a projec- 
tile will pass in any material against which it is fired; in 
optics, of a microscope or its objective, the power of giving 
fairly distinct vision for points both inside and outside of the 
exact focus; of a telescope, the power of making distant ob- 


(variable) g as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or 
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jects distinct.—pen/e-tra-tive (-trd-tiv), a. Tending to 
penetrate; piercing; acute; keen.—pen/e-tra-tive-ly, adv. 
—pen/e-tra-tive-ness, n.—pen/e-tra-tor (-tra-tor), . 

pen-guin (pen/gwin or peng’-), n. [= F. pingouin, earlier 
penguyn, auk; of disputed origin.] Orig., the great aukj; 
later, any of various flightless aquatic birds (family Sphenis- 
cide) of the south- 
ern hemisphere, 
with webbed feet, 
and wings reduced 
to flippers; in 
aéronautics, a form 
of aéroplane which 
when operated 
merely rolls along 
the ground, thus 
enabling a begin- 
ner to learn cer- 
tain manipulations 
in safety. 

pen-hold-er (pen/- 
hol“dér), 7. A 
handle by which 
a small steel or 
other pen is held 
in writing; also, a 
rack for a pen or 
pens. 

pen-i-cil (pen/i-sil), n. [L. penicillum, painter’s brush: 
see pencil.] A small brush-like tuft of hairs, as on a cater- 
pillar; in med., a tent or pledget for wounds or ulcers. — 
pen/i-cil-late (-si-lat), a. Having or forming a penicil 
or tuft.—pen/i-cil-late-ly, adv.—pen/i-cil-la/tion (-la/- 
shgn), n. A penicillate growth. 

pe-nin-su-la (pé-nin’si-l4), n.; pl. -las. [L. peninsula, < 
pxne, almost, + insula, island.] A piece of land almost 
surrounded by water, esp. one connected with the main- 
land by only a narrow neck or isthmus; {cap.] with the, 
Spain and Portugal.—pe-nin/su-lar (-lir), a. Of or per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a peninsula: as, the Penin- 
sular War (that carried on from 1808 to 1814 in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and southern France, by the British, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese against the French, as the result of which the French 
were driven out of the Peninsula).—pe-nin-su-lar/i-ty 
(-lar/i-ti), n. The state of being a peninsula; also, the 
character or habit of mind attributed to those living in a 
peninsula and having little contact with other people; 
narrowness of mind; provincialism.—pe-nin/su-late (-lat), 
v. t.; -lated, -lating. To form into a peninsula or peninsulas. 

pe-nis (pé/nis), 7.; pl. penes (-néz). [L.] The male organ 
of copulation. 

pen-i-tence (pen/i-tens), n. [OF. penitence (F. pénitence), 
< L. penitentia, later penitentia, < penitens: see peni- 
tent, and cf. penance.| The state of being penitent; re- 
pentance; contrition; also, penance (now rare). 

pen-i-tent (pen/i-tent). [OF. penitent (F. pénitent), < L. 
penitens (-ent-), ppr. of pexnitere, ponitere, repent: cf. 
repent?.| I. a. Repentant; contrite; sorry for sin or 
fault and disposed to atonement and amendment; also, 
doing penancet (as, “We that know what ’tis to fast and 
pray Are penitent for your default to-day”: Shakspere’s 
“Comedy of Errors,” i. 2. 52). IL. n. A penitent person; 
specif., one who confesses sin and submits to a penance im- 
posed by ecclesiastical authority 
pen-i-ten-tial (pen-i-ten’shal). [ML. penitentialis.] 1. a. 
Of or pertaining to, proceeding from, or expressive of peni- 
tence or repentance (as, the penitential psalms, the 6th, 
32d, 38th, 51st, 102d, 130th, and 143d psalms, which give 
expression to feelings of penitence); also, pertaining to or 
of the nature of penance. Ii. ”. A penitent; also, a book 
or code of canons relating to penance, its imposition, etc.— 
pen-i-ten/tial-ly, adv. 

pen-i-ten-tia-ry (pen-i-ten’/sha-ri). [ML. penitentiarius. | 
I. a. Of or pertaining to penance; penitential; also, per- 
taining to or intended for penal confinement and discipline, 
of an offense, punishable by imprisonment in a penitentiary. 
II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A penitentt; also, a place for pen- 
ance}; a house of refuge for prostitutes (Eng.); a place for 
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imprisonment and reformatory discipline; in the U. She 
usually, a State prison; also, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., an officer 
appointed to deal with cases of conscience reserved for the 
bishop of a diocese or for the papal court; also, an office of 
the papal court (presided over by the ‘cardinal grand peni- 
tentiary’) having jurisdiction over such cases. 

pen-i-tent-ly (pen/i-tent-li), adv. In a penitent manner. 
pen-knife (pen/nif), ”.; pl. -knives (-nivz). A small pocket- 
knife, orig. one for making and mending quill pens. 
pen-man (pen/man), 7.; pl. -men. One who uses a pen, 
as in writing; one skilled in the use of the pen; also, a writer 
or author.—pen’/man-ship, 7. 

pen-na (pen/4), n.; pl. penne (-€). [L., feather: see pen?. | 
In et a contour-feather, as distinguished from a down- 
feather, plume, etc. 

pen=name (pen/nim), n. A nom de plume. See nom. 
pen-nant (pen/ant), n. [Var. of pendant, associated also 
with pennon.] A flag of distinctive form (as long and 
tapering, short and swallow-tailed, or triangular) and special 
significance, borne on naval or other vessels or used in 
signaling, etc.; any flag serving as an emblem, as of success 
in an athletic contest; also, in music, a hook (stroke attached 
to the stem of an eighth-note, etc.). 

pen-nate (pen/at), a. [L. pennatus, winged, < penna, 
feather.] Winged; feathered. Also pen-nat-ed (pen/a-ted). 
pen-nat-u-la (pe-nat/ii-ld), n.; pl. -las or -lx (-lé). [NL., 
prop. fem. of LL. pennatulus, dim. of L. pennatus, winged: 
see pennate.] A sea-pen (polyp) of the genus Pennatula. 
pen-ner (pen/ér), n. One who pens or writes something. 
pen-ni-less (pen/i-les), a. Without a penny; destitute of 
money.—pen/ni-less-ly, adv.—pen/ni-less-ness, 7. 
pen-non (pen/on), n. [OF. F. penon, < penne, < L. 
penna, feather.] A distinctive flag in various forms (taper- 
ing, triangular, swallow-tailed, etc.), orig. one borne on the 
lance of a knight below the rank of banneret; 
a pennant; any flag or banner; also, a wing or 
pinion (poetic: as, ‘Fluttering his pennons vain, 
plumb down he drops Ten thousand fathom 
deep,” Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” ii. 933). 
pen-non-cel (pen’on-sel), m. [OF. penoncel, dim. 
of penon, E. pennon.] A small pennon; a pen- 
cel. [Archaic.] Knight's 
pen-noned (pen/ond), a. Bearing a pennon. BES 
Penn-syl-va-ni-a (pen-sil-va/ni-4) Dutch. See under Dutch, n. 
Penn-syl-va-ni-an (pen-sil-va/ni-an). I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the State of Pennsylvania; in geol., noting or 
pertaining to a geological period or a system of rocks which 
comprises the upper or later portion of the Carboniferous 
period or system in North America. II. n. A native or 
inhabitant of Pennsylvania; in geol., the Pennsylvanian 
period or system. 

pen-ny (pen/i), ”.; pl. pennies (pen’iz) (individual coins) 
or pence (pens) (a sum or amount in this denomination). 
[AS. penig, pening, pending, = D. penning = G. pfennig 
= Icel. peningr = Sw. penning, penny.] An English 
bronze coin equal to one twelfth of a shilling, or about 2 
U. S. cents; any of various coins of other countries, as the 
Roman denarius (see Luke, xx. 24) 
or the U. S. cent; in general, a coin; 
a piece of money; a sum of money 
(small or large: as, a pretty penny, 
that is, a considerable sum). Also 
used in composition to form adjec- 
tives denoting price or value, as in 
fourpenny, fivepenny, etc. (as used in 
fourpenny nails, fivepenny nails, etc., 
formerly meaning nails costing four- 
pence, fivepence, etc., a hundred, but 
now nails of certain arbitrary sizes). 
—pen’ny=a=lin/er (-a-li/nér), n. 
One who writes, as for a newspaper, 
at a penny a line or some low rate; 
a hack writer.—pen/ny=an/te, n. 
The game of poker when the amount 
of the ante is limited to one penny 
(one cent). 

pen-ny-roy-al (pen-i-roi/al), n. [Ap- 


par. a corruption of obs. puliol royal *™¢yican Parmentins ie 
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(OF. puliol, dim. < L. pulegiwm, pennyroyal).| A low 
European mint, Mentha pulegiwm; also, an American 
menthaceous plant, Hedeoma pulegioides, used medici- 
nally and yielding a pungently aromatic oil (see cut). 
pen-ny-weight (pen’i-wat), n. In troy weight, a weight of 
24 grains or one twentieth of an ounce. fire i 
pen-ny=wise (pen/i-wiz’), a. Wise or saving in regard to 
small sums: as, penny-wise and pound-foolish.—pen/nys 
wis/dom, n. 
pen-ny-wort (pen‘i-wért), n. Any of several plants with 
round or roundish leaves, as the navelwort, Cotyledon wm- 
bilicus, and the Kenilworth ivy, Cymbalaria cymbalaria (see 
ivy), and a small American plant, Obola- ; 
ria virginica, of the gentian fam- 
ily. 

penoiyewortH (pen/i-wérth),n. Asmuch 
as may be bought for a penny; hence, a 
small quantity or amount; also, value for 
the money given, or return for one’s 
money or trouble (as, ““Have once more 
with hail shot. I will have some pen- 
nyworth, I will not lese [lose] all”: 
Udall’s “Ralph Roister Doister,” iv. 
7); a bargain (good, bad, etc.). 

pe-nol-o-gy (pé-nol/6-ji), n. [Gr. own, 
fine, penalty: see -logy.] The science 
of the punishment of crime, in both its 
deterrent and its reformatory aspects; 
the science of the management of prisons. 
—pe-no-log-i-cal (pé-n6-loj’i-kal), a. 
—pe-nol’o-gist, 7. 

pen=point (pen’point), n. A small steel 
or other pen, for insertion in a pen- 
holder. [Prov., Eng. and U. S.] 

pen-sel, pen-sil (pen/sel, -sil), n. 

penesile (pen/sil), a. [L. pensilis, < pendere, hang.] 
Pendent; hanging; pendulous; of birds, building a hanging 
nest. 

pen-sion (pen/shon), n. [OF. F. pension, < L. pensio(n-), 
payment, < pendere (pendére), weigh, pay: cf. pend.] <A - 
payment made or exacted; also, a fixed periodical payment 
made in consideration of past services, injury or loss sus- 
tained, merit, poverty, etc.; an allowance or annuity; also 
(F. pon-sy6n), in France and elsewhere on the Continent, a 
boarding-house or boarding-school.—pen/sion, »v. t. To 
grant a pension to; cause to retire on a pension (with off). 
—pen/sion-a-ble, a. Entitled or entitling to a pension.— 
pen/sion-a-ry (-d-ri). [ML. pensionarius.] I. a. Of the 
nature of a pension; also, receiving a pension; hence, hire- 
ling. IE. .; pl. -ries (-riz). A pensioner; in the Nether- 
lands, formerly, the chief magistrate of a city (as, “Jean 
Sersanders, the penstonary of Ghent”: J. F. Kirk’s “Charles 
the Bold,” iii. 1); specif. (usually ‘grand pensionary’), 
the chief minister of the state.—pen/sion-er, 7. One 
who receives a pension; hence, a hireling; also, a member 
of a body-guard}; a gentleman-at-armst; also, at Cam- 
bridge University, a student who pays for his commons, 
etc., and is not supported by any foundation. 

pen-sive (pen/siv), a. [OF. F. pensif, < penser, think, < 
L. pensare, weigh, ponder, freq. of pendere, weigh: see 
pension.] Deeply, seriously, or sadly thoughtful (as, “Their 
hearts . . . with thoughts of vanished years Were pensive’: 
W. Morris’s “Jason,” x. 555); grave; sober; melancholy; 
also, expressing or inducing thoughtfulness and sadness (as, 
“the pensive shade of the Italian ruins’: G. W. Curtis’s 
“Prue and I,” ii.).—pen/sive-ly, udv.—pen/sive-ness, n. 

pensstab (pen/stab), mn. An article for a writing-desk, 
commonly a small vessel containing a brush with the bristles — 
turned upward, for thrusting a pen into after using. Also 
pen/=stab’ber, n. 

pen-stock (pen/stok), mn. [See pen!.] A flood-gate; also, 
a channel or conduit for conveying water to a water-wheel or 
the like; also, the barrel of a pump. 

pent! (pent), p.a. [Pp. of pend, obs. or prov. var. of pen!.] 
Penned or shut in or up; closely confined: as, “as if he had 
in prison long bene pent” (Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” iv. 
5. 34); ‘His voice trembled with pent feeling” (G. W. Cable’s 
“Bonaventure,” ii. 10). Often with wp: as, “ready to choke 


_Pennywort (Obolaria 
virginica).—a, a flower. 


See pencel. 
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with pent-up curiosity” (J. Conrad’s “ mit 
: Ss eas ° A 
cae Rescue,” iii. 9). LE Caae | ecrarene n.; pl. -dies (-diz). (Gr. 
penta-, pent-, Forms BAY pict -mob-), of five feet, < mere, five, + obs 
et eeSse" rono-.— pen-ta- eal) wih Peak ve (106-), foot. ] In pros. a measure or series of five feet. 
In chem., of an acid, having five atoms of hydrogen replace: peers ue : en Le ap ag a (> ER ater 
able by basic atoms or radicals.—pen-ta-car’pel-l Ho) Ty NL Rati aatsy Sorel oS ees 
(-kar’pe-la-ri), a. In bot., having five carpels ES penita. ie ea. seabed oa ane 
chord (-kérd), n. (Gr. wevrdxopéos, five-strin red (xopd ; Posmueacsticn | en BLO 8 gO OO eae ee 
) string).] In music, an instrument La ahs i 6 : (xp n; Pee (pen’ta-stik), nm. [Gr. mevraorexos, of five 
diatonic series of five tones.—pen-ta/cid Ctasfid) aabin rent fp cancuheen reurtahaeee cdr 
chem., capable of combining with five molecules of a mones pipet eee oe By ersaiye trae ta foe bein 
Prcic acid. - | pen-ta- en’ta-stil). r. mere, five, - a7vdos 
ilar, column.] I. a. Having fi tl i ‘ 
ben-ta-cle (pen’ta-kl), n._ [I : pillar, _I.a._ Having five columns in front, as a 
F or ML.) ae 1 : Peet rentals | orok roc) temple or a portico. IL. n. , A pentastyle structure. f 
or eee star-shaped figure of eH ESHER for ey Nee ora peel ae ee 
meaning (as, “He was tracing circle d i wae tle tT NG Sos paba WTS VE ae 
grass and ae the evades of the Be Chestatonrs able ci heres Avword'cl Eve ea aed 
“Magic,” i.); an amulet or like obj ir i : é hi ta 
eet, some aap ee paces pene this figure; | Pen-ta-teuch (pen/ta-tik), mn. [LL. Pentateuchus, < Gr. 
ree ; ‘figure, as a hexagram. mevrarevxos, consisting of five books, < mevre five, + 
“ae ee Be, n. (Gr. revrds (mevrad-), < rerte, five.]| redxos, book.] The first five books of the Old "esta ent 
umber five; a group or series of five; i i ; iti 
days or years; in chem., ss pentavalent siege te aedeas ua tar ai Drage eee ee 
i ree : : garded as a connected group.—Pen/ta-teuch-al, a. 
en-ta-gon (pen ta-gon), n. [Gr. mevraywvov, < mete, | pen-tath-lete (pen-tath’lét), m. [Gr OAnTH A 
five, + ywvia, angle.| A plane figure having five angles and| contestant in a pentathlon ca Be shee AE 
five sides. —pen-tag’o-nal (-tag’d-nal), a. Of pen-tath-lon (ian t thi G é : 
pertaining to, or having the form of a pentagon; five, + dOdov PabXos, ee ‘i & Canelier tone a icone 
; 3 e, , ; est. ontest com- 
pe, a pentagon as pase: or cross-section; prising five different exercises or events, and won by the 
oe ed into pentagons.—pen-tag’o-nal-ly, contestant having the highest total score. 
: en-ta-tom-i -ta-tom/i 
pen-ta-gram (pen/ta-gram),. [Gr. revrdypay- Regular Pen- Paine five +l i he aie be pen Tee 
: oe a ecule; also, containing five 
pov, < wevte, five, + ypauun, line.) A five- SS ae replaceable atoms or groups 
Eomced star-shaped figure made by extending the sides of | pen-ta-va-lent (Cerin or pen-tav/a-), a. [See 
a regular pentagon until they meet penta- and -valent.| In chem., having a valence of five. 
(a symbolical figure used by the Pythag- Pen-te-cost (pen’té-kost), n. (LL. Pentecoste, < G 
oreans and later philosophers, also n, ‘fifti y), be, itl c 
@ ' TEVTNKOOTN, tieth (day),’? < mevrnxoords, fiftieth, < 
by magicians and others); a pentacle, mevrixovra, fifty, < évre, five.] A Jewish harvest festival 
ee a See hate on the fiftieth day from the day (counted as the 
- -gra- <), a. rst) of the offering of the sheaf in the week following the 
ee Ca. [See ye Passover (see Lev. xxiii. 5-16); hence, a Christian fectival 
7 -dra). ee penta- co i 
and -hedron.| A solid figure having soe Si et SO ne ene aed 
five faces.—pen-ta-he’dral, a. Pentagram. Whitsunday.—pen/te-cos-tal, a. fio ; 
pen-tail (pen’tal), n. A small, squirrel-like, insectivorous Pen-tel-ic (pen-tel/ik), a. Of or from Mount Pentelicus, near 
oi ec oe of Borneo, Sumatra, etc., having a tae Pentelic marble (a fine-grained white marble 
aked towar much used in ancient Greek sculpture and architecture). 
the base but with the ter- pent-house (pent/hous), n. [Corruption of earlier pentise, 
pee pore aes on Pee ea pentis, < OF. apents (F. appentis), < L. 
opposite sides with long appendere, hang to or on, E. append.] A shed with a 
hairs so as to look some- “ sloping roof, or a sloping roof, projecting from a wall or the 
ae sat oe ) side us a building, A te Gee + 
m-tal-pha (pen-tal’fa), as to shelter a door; la eee 
i {LGr. anes a any roof-like shelter ese: : 
r. were, five adoa, or overhanging 
alpha; from the likeness part; a structure on 
to ie a ar (Gr. A) a roof for housing 
combined. penta- elevatormachinery, 
gram. 


etc., or forming a 
pen-tam-er-ous (pen- separate apartment 
tam/e-rus), a. [Gr. or dwelling. 
mrevrapepns, < were, five, pen-tice, pen-tise 
+ épos, part.] Con- (pen’tis), n. Older 
sisting of or divided forms of penthouse. 
into five parts; in bot., pen-to-san (pen/- 
of flowers, having five to-san), n. [From 
members in each whorl. pentose.| In chem., 
pen-tam-e-ter(pen-tam/- any of a class of complex carbohydrates which form pentoses 
e-tér). [L., < Gr. mevrdperpos, < mevre, five, + pérpor, 


upon hydrolysis, and occur in plants, humus, etc. 
measure.] In pros.: I. n. A verse of five metrical feet; 


pen-tose (pen/tis), 7. [See penta- and -ose?.| In chem., 
also, a verse consisting of two dactyls and one long sylla-| any of a class of sugars containing five atoms of carbon, and 
ble followed by two more dactyls and another single sylla-| produced from pentosans by hydrolysis. 
ble (‘elegiac pentameter’: see elegiac,a.). 1. a. Consisting | pent=roof (pent réf),n. [See pent?, for penthouse.] A roof 
of five metrical feet. like that of a penthouse, sloping in one direction only. 
pen-tane (pen/tan), 7. (Gr. wévre, five (with reference to | pent-ste-mon (pent-sté/mon), ”. [NL., < Gr. révre, five, 
the atoms of carbon).] In chem.,a hydrocarbon, CsHi2, of | + orquwr, warp, thread (with reference to the fifth stamen, 
the methane series, existing in three isomeric forms. usually rudimentary) J] Any plant of the scrophulariaceous 
pen-tan-gle (pen/tang-gl), 7. [See penta-.] A pentagram;} genus Pentstemon, chiefly of North America, including species 
also, a pentagon.—pen-tan’/gu-lar (-tang’gi-lar), a. Hav- cultivated for their variously colored flowers with long-tubed 
ing five angles. corolla; a beard-tongue. 


Penthouse. 
Pentail. 


(variable) d as d or j, § as S OF sh, t as t or ch, Z as z oF zh; 0, F. cloche; i, F. menu; ch, Se. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
‘, primary accent; #, secondary accent; t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


penuchle 


pe-nuch-le (pé/nuk-l), n. See pinochle. 

pe-nult (pé-nult/ or pé/nult), n. [L. penultima, prop. fem. 
of penultimus, last but one, < pene, almost, + wltimus, 
last.] The last syllable but one in a word. Also pe-nul- 
ti-ma (pé-nul/ti-ma).—pe-nul/ti-mate (-mat). a. Next 
to the last; the last but one; also, of or pertaining to the 
penult. IZ. n. The penult.—pe-nul-ti-ma/tum (-ma/- 
tum), n. A declaration, demand, or the like, that immedi- 
ately precedes an ultimatum, or is all but an ultimatum. 
pe-num-bra (pé-num/bri), .; pl. -bras, L. -bre (-bré). 
[NL., < L. pene, almost, + wmbra, shade, shadow.] The 
partial or imperfect shadow outside of the complete shadow 
(umbra) of an res 
opaque body, 
as a planet, 
where the 
light from the 
source of il- 
lumination is 
only partly 
cut off; also, 
the grayish 
marginal por- 
tion of a sun- 
spot; in general, a partial shadow.—pe-num/bral, a. 
pe-nu-ri-ous (pé-ni/ri-us), a. In a condition of penury 
or want}; poverty-stricken}; also, scanty{; also, barreny; 
also, meanly parsimonious, or stingy (as, “a penu- 
rious, accumulating curmudgeon,” Irving’s “Tales of a 
Traveler,” ii. 7; ‘He lived in the most penurious manner, 
and denied himself every indulgence,’ Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” xxxvi.).—pe-nu/ri-ous-ly, adv.—pe-nu/ri-ous- 
ness, 7. 

pen-u-ry (pen/i-ri), n. [L. penuria, want, scarcity: cf. Gr. 
mevia, poverty, need.] Want or destitution (as, “My 
scanty purse was exhausted, and . . . I experienced the 
sordid distress of penury”’: Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” 
i. 9); extreme poverty; also, dearth or insufficiency; also, 
mean parsimony (as, ‘Her relatives considered that the 
penury of her table discredited the Mingott name”: Mrs. 
Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” ii.). 

pen=wip-er (pen/wi’pér), ». Something used or intended 
for wiping or cleaning pens. 

pen-wom-an (pen/wum/an), .; pl. -women (-wim”en). A 
woman who uses, or is skilled in the use of, the pen; a female 
writer. 

pe-on (pé/on), n. [Pg. pedo and Sp. pedn, foot-soldier, 
pedestrian, day-laborer, < ML. pedo(n-), foot-soldier: see 
pawn'.| In India, a foot-soldier; a messenger or attendant; 
a native constable; in Spanish America, a day-laborer; one 
who tends a horse or mule; in Mexico and elsewhere, one 
held in servitude to work off debts, etc.—pe/on-age (-4j), 7. 
The condition or service of a peon; also, the practice of 
holding persons in servitude or semi-slavery, as to work off 
debt or (under a convict lease system) a penal sentence. 
Also pe/on-ism. 

pe-o-ny (pé/d-ni), n.; pl. -nies (-niz). [OF. peone (F. 
pwoine), < L. pxonia, < Gr. rawvia, peony, < Mawr, 
Tlaay, the physician of the gods: see pxan.] Any plant of 
the ranunculaceous genus Pxonia, which comprises perennial 
herbs with large showy flowers, familiar in gardens. 

peo-ple (pé’pl), n. [OF. pueple (F. peuple), < L. populus, 
people, populace, multitude.] The whole body of persons 
constituting a community, tribe, race, or nation (as, the 
people of England; the Jewish people); a race or nation (as, 
all the peoples of the earth); also, the persons of any particu- 
lar group, company, or number (as, the people of a parish; 
“T have arranged with the furniture people to take . . 
things back that you do not like,” W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” ii. 2); also, persons in relation to a superior, 
leader, etc. (as, the king and his people; a pastor and his 
people); a body of attendants, retainers, or the like; also, 
one’s family or relatives (as, to visit one’s people); the 
members of any group or number to which one belongs; 
also, the body of enfranchised citizens of a state (as, repre- 
sentatives chosen by the people); also, the commonalty or 
populace (as, “Our people and our peers are both misled,” 
Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” iii. 3. 35; a man of the people); 


Diagrams of Umbra and Penumbra. — Fig. 1. Lunar 


eclipse. Fig. 2. Solar eclipse. S, 
moon; P, penumbra; U, umbra. 


sun; E, earth; M, 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 


Glect, agony, inté, qnite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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.|pep-per=and=salt (pep/ér-and-salt’), a. 


ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, 


peppergrass 


also, persons indefinitely, whether men or women (as, 
people may say what they please; many people think so; 
there were not ten people present); sometimes, human 
beings as distinguished from animals; also, living creatures 
(chiefly poetic).—People’s party. See Popwlist.—peo!= 
ple, v. t.; -pled, -pling. [OF. puepler (F. peupler).] To 
furnish with people; populate; hence, to stock with animals, 
etc. (as, “crystal pools, peopled with fish”: Hood’s “Mid- 
summer Fairies,” iv.); also, to occupy (a place, etc.) as 
inhabitants; inhabit.—peo/pler, 7. a Ree 
pep! (pep), n. [Short for pepper.] Spirit or animation; 
vigor, energy, or vim. [Slang.] y 
pep? (pep), n. [Var. of pip.] The pip or central part of an 
artificial flower. 
pe-pi-no (pe-pé/nd), n. [Sp., < L. pepo: see pepo.] An 
evergreen shrub, Philesia buxifolia, a native of the extreme 
southern part of South America, bearing showy red flowers; 
also, a tropical American plant, Solanum muricatum, bear- 
ing an edible melon-like fruit. 
pep-los, pep-lus (pep/los, -lus), n. [L. peplus, < Gr. 
aémdos.| A voluminous outer 
garment worn draped in folds 
about the person by the ancient 
Greek women. 
pep-lum (pep/lum), n. [L. pep- 
lum, peplus: see peplos.| A 
peplos; in modern use, a wom- 
an’s long overskirt; also, a 
short skirt attached to a bodice 
or coat. 
pe-po (pé/po), mn. [L., melon, 
pumpkin, < Gr. zérwy, kind of 
gourd or melon eaten when ripe, 
orig. adj., ripe.] The charac- 
teristic fruit of cucurbitaceous 
plants, having a fleshy, many- 
seeded interior, and a hard or 
firm rind, as the gourd, melon, 
cucumber, etc. 
pep-per (pep/ér), n. [AS. pi- 
por, < L. piper, < Gr. inept, 
mwérept, pepper; of Eastern ori- 
gin.] A pungent condiment ob- 
tained from various plants of the genus Piper, esp. from 
the dried berries, either whole or ground (affording the 
‘black pepper’ and ‘white pepper’ of commerce), of P. 
nigrum, a tropical climbing shrub; any plant of the genus 
Piper or family Piperacez; also, the ¢ 
condiment cayenne (‘ted pepper’), & 
prepared from species of capsicum; YX 
any species of capsicum, esp. Capsi- “S 
cum annuum (the common pepper 
of the garden: see capsicum), or its 
fruit (green or red, hot or sweet). 
See bell-pepper, chilli, paprika, and £ 
pimiento.—pep’per, v. I. tr. Tof 
season with or as with pepper; also, {ff 
to sprinkle as with pepper; dot; stud; Wj 
also, to sprinkle like pepper; also, to [77 
pelt with shot or missiles; also, to in- 
flict severe punishment upon; hence, 
to give a quietus tof, or do forj (as, 
“T am peppered, I warrant, for this 


Athene wearing the Peplos: — 
Capitoline Museum, Rome. 


Pepper (Piper mien 
world”: Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” iii. 1. 102). IL 
intr. To discharge shot or missiles at something: as, “The 


Grangerfords . . . peppered away at him, and he peppered 

away at them” (Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” xviii.). . 

c Composed of a 
fine mixture of black or dark gray with white or light gray, 
as cloth. 

pep-per=box (pep/ér-boks), n. A box or vessel with a per- 
forated lid, for sprinkling pulverized pepper on food. 

pep-per-corn (pep/ér-kérn), n. [AS. piporcorn.] The dried 
berry of the pepper-plant, Piper nigrum; hence, anything 
very small, insignificant, or trifling. 

pep-per-grass (pep/ér-gras), n. Any plant of the brassica- 
ceous genus Lepidium, as L. sativum, which has a pungent 
flavor and is used as a cress. 


es ee 
hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, move, nér; 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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pepperiness 


pep-per-i-ness (pep/ér-i-nes), n. Peppery quality. 
A menthaceous herb, 


pep-per-mint (pep/ér-mint), n. 
Mentha piperita, cultivated for 
its aromatic pungent oil; this 
oil, or some preparation of it; a 
lozenge or confection flavored 
with it. 

pep-per=pot (pep/ér-pot), n. A 
West Indian dish, the principal 
ingredient of which is cassareep, 
with meat or fish and vegetables; 
also, a kind of soup made of 
tripe and highly seasoned, and 
usually containing small balls 
of dough (chiefly Penn.). 

pop-per=tree (pep/ér-tré),m. An 
anacardiaceous evergreen tree, 
Schinus molle, with pungent red 
fruit, native in South America 
and cultivated elsewhere for or- 
nament and shade. i 

pep-per=vine (pep/ér-vin), 7. \ 
An upright, scarcely twining 
vitaceous shrub, Ampelopsis 
arborea, of the southern U. S., 
with bipinnate leaves and small Peppermint with flowers. — a, 
purplish-black berries. Bower 2 cules 
pep-per-wort (pep! ér-wert), n. Peppergrass. 

pep-per-y (pep’ér-i), a. Of or pertaining to pepper; resem- 
bling pepper; full of pepper; pungent; fig., sharp or sting- 
ing, as speech (as, ‘‘a few peppery words and angry jerks of 
the head”: Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” i.); irascible or 
irritable, as persons or their temper (as, ‘“‘Pettingil, whose 
peppery temper was well known among the boys’: Aldrich’s 
“Story of a Bad Boy,” viii.). 

pep-sin (pep’sin), n. [G. pepsin, < Gr. ras, digestion, 
< rérrew: see peptic.) A proteolytic enzyme found in the 
gastric juice; also, a digestive preparation made from it.— 
pep’sin-ate (-si-nat), v. ¢.; -ated, -ating. To treat, prepare, 
or mix with pepsin. 

pep-tic (pep/tik). [L. pepticus, < Gr. remrixés, < merrew, 
soften, cook, digest.] I. a. Pertaining to or concerned in 
digestion; digestive; promoting digestion; able to digest; 
also, of or pertaining to pepsin. IE. n. A substance pro- 
moting digestion. 
pep-to-gen (pep/td-jen), n. [See peptone and -gen.] A 
substance or preparation which facilitates peptic digestion. 

pep-tone (pep’ton), n. [G. pepton, < Gr. wérrew: see pep- 
tic.] Any of a class of diffusible and soluble substances into 
which proteids are converted by the action of pepsin or 
trypsin.—pep-ton/ic (-ton’ik), a.—pep/ton-ize (-t9-niz), 
v. t.; -ized, -izing. To convert into a peptone; esp., to 
subject (food) to an artificial partial digestion by means of 
pepsin or pancreatic extract, as an aid to digestion.— 
pep’ton-i-za/tion (-t9-ni-za/shgn), n.—pep/ton-iz-er (-t6- 
ni-zér), n. 

per (per), prep. [L.: cf. per-.] Through; by; for each: 
used in many phrases, Latin and English, as per annum 
(by the year, annually), per capita (‘by heads,’ for each 
person), per centum (by the hundred), per diem (by the day, 
daily), per se (by or in itself, himself, herself, or themselves), 
per day, mile, or yard (for each day, mile, or yard), etc. 

per-. [L. per-, repr. per, prep., through, by: see per.] A 
prefix meaning ‘through,’ ‘thoroughly,’ ‘utterly,’ ‘very,’ 
occurring orig. in words from the Latin, but used also as an 
English formative, esp. in chemical terms, in which it im- 
plies the maximum or a large amount. of oxygen or some 
other element, as in peroxide, perchloride. Cf. hyper- and 
super-. 

per-a-cute (pér-a-kit’), a. 
acutus, E. acute.] Very acute or severe, 

per-ad-ven-ture (per-ad-ven’ tir), adv. [OF. F. par aven- 
ture, < par (< L. per), by, and aventure, E. adventure. | 
By chance or accident, or perchance (as, if peradventure I 
should be delayed); also, it may be, maybe, or possibly (as, 
“Peradventure I may be an hour later”: Fielding’s “Joseph 
Andrews,” iii. 12).—per-ad-ven/ture, 7. Chance; un- 
certainty; hence, doubt or question (as, “It was affirmed — 
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and the truth was certainly beyond peradventure — that 
teas liberty was dead’: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
vi. 6). 
per-am-bu-late (pe-ram/bi-lat), »v.; -lated, -lating. [L. 
perambulatus, pp. of perambulare, < per, through, + am- 
bulare, walk.] 1. tr. To walk through, about, or over (as, 
“Burgomaster Van der Werf . . . ordered the city musicians 
to perambulate the streets, playing lively melodies and 
martial airs”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 2); travel 
through, or traverse; also, to traverse and examine or inspect. 
Il. intr. To walk or travel about; stroll.—per-am-bu-la/- 
tion (-la/shon), n. [ML. perambulatio(n-).] The act of 
perambulating; a journey on foot; a tour; a traversing for 
inspection; a survey.—per-am/bu-la-tor, n. One who 
perambulates; also, a form of hodometer; also, a small 
carriage for a child, pushed by hand from behind.—per- 
am/bu-la-to-ry (-l4-td-ri), a. Perambulating; traveling. 
per-cale (pér-kal’, F. per-kal), n. [F.; appar. of E. Ind. 
origin.| A closely woven, smooth-finished cambric, plain 
or printed. 
per-ca-line (pér-ka-lén’ or pér’ka-lén), n. [F., < percale: 
see percale.| A fine, light-weight cotton fabric, usually 
finished with a gloss and dyed in one color, used esp. for 
linings. 
per-ceiv-a-ble (pér-sé/va-bl), a. Capable of being per- 
ceived; perceptible.—per-ceiv/a-bly, adv. 
per-ceive (pér-sév’), v. t.; -ceived, -cewing. [OF. perceveir 
(F. percevoir), < L. percipere (pp. perceptus), < per, 
through, + capere, take.] To apprehend with the mind (as, 
“I plainly perceive some objections remain”: Burke’s “Con- 
ciliation with the Colonies”); become aware of; understand; 
also, to gain knowledge of through one of the senses; dis- 
cover by seeing, hearing, etc. (as, “We perceived a little girl 
coming towards us”: Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” xxv.). 
—per-ceiv’er, n. 
per cent (pér sent). [Prop. per cent. (with period), abbr. of 
L. per centum, by the hundred.] By the hundred; for or in 
every hundred: used in expressing proportions, rates of 
interest, etc.: as, 25 per cent of a number; to get 6 per cent 
interest on money. Symbol, %.—per-cen’/tage (-sen/- 
taj), n. A rate or proportion per hundred (as, “The French 
were ... suffering a lower percentage of casualties than 
the British”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at 
War,” iii. 2); an allowance, duty, commission, discount, or 
rate of interest on a hundred; loosely, a proportion in general. 
per-cept (pér/sept), n. [L. perceptum, neut. of perceptus, 
pp. of percipere, E. percewe.] That which is perceived; the 
object of perception; also, the mental result or product of 
perceiving, as distinguished from the act of perceiving. 
per-cep-ti-ble (pér-sep/ti-bl), a. [LL. perceptibilis, < iby, 
percipere, E. perceive.) Capable of being perceived; cog- 
nizable; discernible; appreciable (as, “quite a perceptible 
time”: H. G. Wells’s “Tono Bungay,” ii. 4. § 6).—per- 
cep-ti-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n.—per-cep’ti-bly, adv. 
per-cep-tion (pér-sep/shon), n. [L. perceptio(n-), < per- 
cipere, E. perceive.] The act of perceiving; apprehension 
with the mind or the senses; cognition; a taking cognizance, 
as of a sensible object; an immediate or intuitive recogni- 
tion, as of a moral or esthetic quality; also, the or a faculty 
of perceiving (as, “Defect in manners is usually the defect 
of fine perceptions”: Emerson’s “Essays,” Manners); also, 
the result or product of perceiving, as distinguished from the 
act of perceiving; a percept.—per-cep’tion-al, a. 
per-cep-tive (pér-sep’tiv), a. [L. percipere (pp. perceptus), 
E. perceive.| Of or pertaining to perception; having the 
power or faculty of perceiving; sometimes, of ready or quick 
perception. —per-cep’tive-ly, adv.— per-cep/tive-ness, per- 
cep-tiv’i-ty (-tiv/i-ti), . 
per-cep-tu-al(pér-sep’- 
ta-al), a. Pertaining 
to perception. 
perch! (pérch), n.; pl. 
perches or (esp. collec- 
tively) perch. [OF. 
F. perche, < L. perca, 
< Gr. répxn, perch.] WS 
A spiny-finned, fresh- \ 
water fish of the American Yellow Perch (Perca flavescens). 
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genus Perca (family Percidz), as P. fluviatilis, of Europe, or 
P. flavescens (‘yellow perch’), of the U.S. (see cut on preced- 
ing page), used for food; any of various similar fishes of 
the same and other families, often marine. . 
perch? (pérch), m. [OF. F. perche, < L. pertica, pole, 
measuring-rod, measure of land.] A pole, rod, or the like 
(now rare except as in senses following); a pole or staff 
set up in a shallow or other place in water, to serve as a 
mark for navigation; a pole in a carriage or other vehicle, 
connecting the fore and hind running parts; esp., a pole or 
rod fixed horizontally to serve as a roost for birds; hence, 
any thing or place serving for a bird, or for anything else, to 
alight or rest upon (as, “From my perch on the cross-trees I 
had nothing below me but the surface of the bay”: Steven- 
son’s “Treasure Island,” xxvii.); an elevated position or 
station (as, ““Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions”: Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,” 
Dedication, 21); a small seat on a vehicle, for the driver or a 
servant; also, a rod, or linear measure of 53 yards or 163 
feet; a square rod (80} square yards); a solid measure for 
stone, etc., commonly 164 feet by 1} feet by 1 foot.— 
perch?, v. [OF. F. percher.] 1. intr. To alight or rest 
upon a perch, as a bird; hence, to settle or rest in some 
elevated position, as if on a perch (as, “The little village 
perches high among the hills”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” 
ii. 3. § 5). IL. tr. To set or place on a perch; set in some 
elevated position, as if on a perch (as, “some two dozen 
farm-houses, hid in green hollows, or perched on breezy hill- 
tops”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” i.). 
per-chance (pér-chans’), adv. [OF. par (< L. per), by, + 
cheance, E. chance.] By chance or accident; by any chance 
(as, “I counsel thee to stand aloof . . . lest perchance He 
smite thee with his spear’: Bryant’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” 
iii. 584); also, it may be, maybe, or possibly (as, “E’en now 
perchance faint rumours reach Men’s ears of this our victory,” 
W. Morris’s ‘‘Jason,” xiv. 141; ‘The climax would be in- 
teresting, if perchance uncomfortable,’ W. Churchill’s 
“Modern Chronicle,” i. 10). 
perch-er (pér/chér), m. One who or that which perches; 
specif., a bird whose feet are adapted for perching. 
Per-che-ron (pér/she-ron, F. per-shé-r6n), . [F.] One ofa 
breed of horses combining strength, lightness, and speed, 
orig. raised in Perche, a district in northern France, west and 
southwest of Paris. 
per-chlo-rate (pér-kld/rat), n. [See per-.] In chem., a 
salt of perchloric acid.—per-chlo/ric, a. In chem., noting 
or pertaining to an acid of chlorine, HC1O., containing one 
more oxygen atom than chloric acid, and occurring as a 
colorless syrupy liquid.—per-chlo/ride (-rid or -rid), n. 
In chem., that chloride of any particular element or radical 
with maximum proportion of chlorine. 
per-cip-i-ent (pér-sip/i-ent). [L. percipiens (-ent-), ppr. of 
percipere, E. percewe.| I. a. Perceiving; having percep- 
tion: as, “the percipient thinking substance, the Ego” 
(Hallam’s ‘Literature of Europe,” iii. 3. § 99). II. mn. One 
who or that which perceives.—per-cip/i-ence, per-cip/i- 
en-cy, 7. 
per-coid (pér/koid). [L. perca, perch: see -oid.] 1. a. 
Resembling a perch; belonging to the Percoidea, a group of 
acanthopterygian fishes comprising the true perches and 
related families, and constituting one of the largest natural 
groups of fishes. II. mn. A percoid fish.—per-coi/de-an 
(-koi/dé-an), a. and n. 
per-co-late (per’k9-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. [L. percolatus, 
pp. of percolare, < per, through, + colare, strain.] 1. ¢r. 
To cause (a liquid) to pass through a porous body; filter; 
also, to sift, as meal; also, of a liquid, to filter through 
(something porous); permeate. IL. intr. To pass through 
a porous substance; filter; ooze.—per/co-late, n. A 
liquid which has been percolated.—per-co-la/tion (-la/- 
shon), n.—per/co-la-tor, n. One who or that which per- 
colates; esp., a kind of coffee-pot in which boiling water 
filters through ground coffee. 
per-cur-rent (pér-kur’ent), a. [L. percurrens (-ent-), ppr. 
of percurrere, run through, < per, through, + currere, run. | 
Running through the entire length, as the midrib of a leaf. 
per-cuss (pér-kus’), v. t. [L. percussus, pp. of percutere, < 
per, through, + quatere, shake, strike}, To strike (some- 
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thing) so as to shake or cause a shock to; in med., to strike 
or tap for diagnostic or therapeutic purposes. — per-cus/- 
sion (-kush’on), n. [L. percussio(n-).] The act of per- 
cussing; the striking of one body against another with some 
‘violence; impact; a stroke or blow; specif., the striking or 
tapping of a part of the body for diagnostic or therapeutic 
purposes; also, the striking of musical instruments to pro- 
duce tones (as, instruments of percussion, the drum, triangle, 
tambourine, cymbals, etc.); also, the state of being per- 
cussed; the shock produced by violent collision.—per- 
cus/sion=cap, n. A small metallic cap or cup containing 
fulminating powder, exploded by percussion so as to fire the 
charge of a gun.—per-cus/sion=lock, n. A form of lock 
for a gun, adapted for percussion-caps.—per-cus/sive 
(-kus/iv), a. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by per- 
cussion. 
per-cu-ta-ne-ous (pér-ki-ta/né-us), a. [L. per, through, + 
cutis, skin.] Made, done, or effected through the skin.— 
per-cu-ta/ne-ous-ly, adv. 
per-die (pér-dé’), interj. Same as pardt. 
per-di-tion (pér-dish’gn), n. [OF. F. perdition, < LL. 
perditio(n-), < L. perdere, destroy, ruin, lose, < per-, 
utterly, + dare, give.] Utter destruction or ruin (as, 
“Nearly eight hundred years were past and gone, since the 
Arabian invaders had sealed the perdition of Spain”: Ir- 
ving’s “Conquest of Granada,” i.); also, losst or diminutiont 
(as, “The perdition of th’ athversary hath been very great”: 
Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” iii. 6. 103); also, a condition of 
final spiritual ruin or damnation; the future state of the 
wicked; the place of damnation, or hell. 
per-du, per-due (pér-di’, F. per-dii). [F. perdu (fem. 
perdue), pp. of perdre, lose, < L. perdere: see perdition.] 
I. a. Lost to sight; hidden or concealed (as, “James .. . 
was lying perdu in the lobby”: Scott’s “Redgauntlet,” 
letter viii.); also, placed as a sentinel, outpost, etc., in a 
dangerous position. II.j m. A soldier placed in a danger- 
ous position or sent on a hazardous enterprise. 
per-du-ra-ble (pér-di/ra-bl or pér’di-), a. [LL. perdura- 
bilts, < L. perdurare, E. perdure.] Enduring continuously; 
permanent; everlasting; imperishable: as, “cables of 
perdurable toughness” (Shakspere’s “Othello,” i. 3. 348); 
“leaving a name perdurable on earth” (Southey’s ‘“Roder- 
ick,” xvi. 288).—per-du-ra-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n.—per- 
du/ra-bly, adv. 
per-dure (pér-dir’), v. i.; -dured, -during. [L. perdurare, 
< per, through, + durare, endure, E. dure?.] To endure 
or continue long or forever. 
pére (par), n. [F., < L. pater.] Father: sometimes used 
after a name to distinguish father from son (fils), as in 
Dumas pére (the French novelist and dramatist, 1802-70) 
and Dumas fils (the French dramatist and novelist, 1824-95). 
per-e-gri-nate (per/é-gri-nit), v.; -nated, -nating. [L. 
peregrinatus, pp. of peregrinari, < peregrinus: see pere- 
grine.] I. intr. To travel or journey. IE ér. To travel 
over, traverse.—per/e-gri-nate, a. Of foreign fashion; 
foreign: as, “I perceive . . . that there is something out- 
landish, peregrinate, and lawless about me” (Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Caxtons,” xviii. 2). See Shakspere’s ‘“Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” v. 1. 15. [Obs. or archaic.]—per’e-gri-na/tion 
(-na/shon), n. [L. peregrinatio(n-).] The act of traveling 
in foreign countries, or from one country or place to another; 
also, a course of travel (as, “The gray-haired veteran retired, 
after a long peregrination, to his native town”: Borrow’s 
“Lavengro,” ili.); a journey.—per’e-gri-na-tor, n. 
per-e-grine, per-e-grin (per’é-grin), a. [L. yeregrinus, 
foreign, as n. a foreigner, < pereger, being on a journey, or 
abroad, < per, through, + ager, field, land: cf. pilgrim.]- 
Foreign, alien; coming from abroad; also, being upon a 
pilgrimagef, or traveling abroad} (as, “the whole army of 
peregrine martyrs: more especially those travellers who set 
out upon their travels with the benefit of the clergy”: 
Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” Preface, In the Desobli- 
geant); also, in astrol., of a planet, so situated in the zodiac 
that it has none of its essential dignities.— peregrine falcon. 
[= ML. falco peregrinus, F. faucon pélerin, lit. ‘pilgrim 
falcon.’] A large, spirited falcon, Falco peregrinus, formerly 
much used in Europe for hawking, of which there are sev- 
eral varieties, including the American duck-hawk.—per’e- 
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grine, per’e-grin, n. A foreign sojourner in a state; a 
resident not having the rights of citizenship; also, a pere- 
grine falcon (as, “Out of the reeds, like an arrow, shot the 
peregrine”: Kingsley’s “Hereward,” xx.).—per-e-grin/i-ty 

(iti), n. The condition of a foreigner or alien. 

per-emp-to-ry (per’emp-t6-ri or pe-remp/-), a. [L. peremp- 
torius, destructive, decisive, < perimere, take away entirely 
< per-, utterly, + emere, take, buy.] In legal use, that 
precludes or does not admit of debate, question, etc. (as, a 
peremptory edict or decree); in which a command is absolute 
and unconditional (as, a peremptory writ); decisive or final; 
in general, leaving no opportunity for denial or refusal; im- 
perative (as, “A peremptory command would have compelled 
obedience”: Johnson’s ‘“Rasselas,” xxxiv.); positive or 
downright (as, “This demand of government was met by a 
peremptory refusal”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 9); 
also, definitely or positively settled upon, as a date; also, 
fully resolved or determined, as a person; hence, obstinatet 
or stubborn}; also, positive in speech, tone, manner, etc., 
as a person, or as the tone, manner, etc. (as, ““He spoke in a 
loud and peremptory voice, using the tone of one in author- 
ity”: Tarkington’s “Magnificent Ambersons,” xix.); in- 
sistent in requirement; imperious or dictatorial.—per/emp- 
to-ri-ly, adv.— per’/emp-to-ri-ness, 7. 

per-en-dure (per-en-dir’), v. 7.; -dured, -during. [See per-, 
and cf. perdure.} To endure long or forever. 

pe-ren-ni-al (pe-ren/i-al). [L. perennis, < per, through, + 
annus, year.] I. a. Lasting or continuing throughout the 
year, as a spring or stream; also, lasting through a succession 
of years, or for an indefinitely long time; enduring; perpet- 
ual; everlasting; specif., in bot., continuing more than two 
ae II. n. In bot., a perennial plant.—pe-ren/ni-al-ly, 

. 

per-fect (pér/fekt). [OF. parfit (F. parfait), < L. perfectus, 
pp. of perficere, perform, complete, finish, < per, through, 
+ facere, do, make.] I. a. Carried through to completion 
in every detail; in a state proper to a thing when completed; 
having all essential elements, characteristics, etc.; lacking 
in no respect; complete; also, in a state of complete excel- 
lence; without blemish or defect; faultless; sometimes, of 
supreme moral excellence (as, “Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright: for the end of that man is peace”: 
Ps. xxxvii. 37); also, completely skilled or versed (as, “Our 
battle is more full of names than yours, Our men more perfect 
in the use of arms”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” iv. 1. 155); 
having learned one’s lesson or part thoroughly; thoroughly 
learned or acquired, as a lesson (as, ‘The lesson is but plain, 
And once made perfect, never lost again”: Shakspere’s 
“Venus and Adonis,” 408); also, completely corresponding 
to a type or description; exact (as, a perfect sphere); correct 
in every detail (as, a perfect copy); entire or unqualified 
(as, “Both of them were perfect strangers to the rest of the 
company”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 8); pure or un- 
mixed (as, “your straw-coloured beard, your orange-tawny 
beard . . . your perfect yellow’: Shakspere’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” i. 2. 98); hence, unmitigated or utter 
(chiefly colloq.: as, “The Greenock ladies have a great name 
for beauty; but those that I have seen are perfect frights,” 
Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” i.); also, assured{ or certain} 
(as, “Thou art perfect then, our ship hath touch’d upon The 
deserts of Bohemia?” Shakspere’s ‘‘Winter’s Tale,” uli. Sal) 
also, satisfiedt or contented} (as, “Might we but have that 
happiness . . . we should think ourselves for ever perfect”: 
Shakspere’s ‘Timon of Athens,” i. 2. 90); in bot., having all 
parts or members present; esp., monoclinous; in gram., de- 
noting an action or state completed at the present time (as, 
the perfect tense: cf. pluperfect and future-perfect) ; in 
music, noting the consonances of a normal unison, octave, 
fifth, and fourth, as distinguished from those of a third and 
sixth, which are called imperfect; noting the intervals, 
harmonic or melodic, of an octave, fifth, and fourth in their 
normal form, as opposed to augmented and diminished; 
noting a chord or triad involving a perfect fifth and having 
its fundamental tone in the bass; of a cadence or period, 
complete or fully satisfactory. II.n. In gram., the perfect 
tense; a verb-form in this tense, as Latin aman, ‘I have 
loved.’—per-fect (péer/fekt or pér-fekt’), v. ¢. To bring to 
completion, complete, or finish (as, “The numerous vine- 
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yards were patiently awaiting the suns of the next month 
slowly to perfect their present promise,” J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” xiv.; “the system of religious persecution com- 
menced by Charles, and perfected by Philip,’ Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” ii. 3); also, to make perfect or faultless; 
bring to perfection; hence, loosely, to bring nearer to per- 
fection; improve; also, to make fully skilled or versed (as, 
to perfect one’s self in an art).—per-fect-er (pér/fek-tér or 
per-fek’tér), n.—per-fect/i-ble, a. Capable of becoming, 
or being made, perfect.—per-fect-i-bil/i-ty (-bil/iti), n. 

per-fec-tion (per-fek’/shon), ». [L. perfectio(n-), < per- 
ficere: see perfect.) The act or fact of perfecting, or bring- 
ing to completion; the completed state or full development 
of a thing (as, “They .. . bring no fruit to perfection”: 
Luke, viii. 14); also, the state or quality of being perfect, 
or without blemish or defect; flawlessness; faultlessness; 
supreme excellence; specif., supreme moral excellence; 
holiness; also, the highest degree of proficiency, as in some art; 
often, loosely, comparative excellence (as, things displaying 
different degrees of perfection; to strive to attain greater 
moral perfection); also, a perfect embodiment of something 
(as, “The Umpire coach was the perfection of fast travelling”: 
Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” x.); a perfect person or thing; 
also, a quality, trait, or feature of a high degree of excellence; 
also, the highest or most perfect degree of a quality or trait 
(as, the perfection of goodness, or of cruelty).—to perfec- 
tion, completely; fully; perfectly.—per-fec’tion, v. t. To 
bring to perfection; perfect: as, ‘(He only receives pupils 
for perfectioning” (Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” vi.).— 
per-fec/tion-ism, n. Any of various doctrines maintain- 
ing that religious, moral, social, or political perfection is 
attainable. —per-fec/tion-ist, n.— per-fec-tion-is’tic, a. 

per-fec-tive (pér-fek/tiv), a. Tending to make perfect; con- 
ducive to perfection.—per-fec’tive-ly, adv.—per-fec’tive- 
ness, 7. 

per-fect-ly (pér/fekt-li), adv. Ina perfect manner or degree; 
completely or thoroughly; fully; faultlessly, or so as to 
leave nothing to be desired; with the utmost exactness, 
correctness, etc.; entirely or quite (as, perfectly new; per- 
fectly clear or simple).— per’fect-ness, n. 

per-fec-to (pér-fek’ts), .; pl. -tos (-tdz). [Sp., lit. ‘per- 
fect.’] A rather thick, medium-sized cigar tapering toward 
both ends. 

per-fer-vid (pér-fér’vid), a. [NL. perfervidus, < L. per-, 
very, + fervidus, E. fervid.) Very fervid; very ardent: as, 
“She was moved by this perfervid letter . . . Its effect— 
the effect of its passionate flattery —was to lift her nobly to 
an eminence” (M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” xix.).— 
per-fer/vid-ness, per-fer/vor, 7. 

per-fid-i-ous (pér-fid‘i-us), a. [L. perfidiosus.] Guilty 
of or characterized by perfidy; deliberately faithless; basely 
treacherous: as, “I am the victim of a perfidiows woman” 
(Bulwer-Lytton’s “Pelham,” xvii.); ‘“‘Compelled to parley, 
Bossu resorted to a perfidious stratagem’’ (Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” iii. 6).—per-fid/i-ous-ly, adv.—per-fid/i-ous- 
ness, 7. 

per-fi-dy (pér/fi-di), n.; pl. -dies (-diz). [F. perfidie, < L. 
perfidia, < perfidus, breaking faith, < per, through, + 
fides, faith.] Base breach of faith or trust; deliberate 
faithlessness; base treachery: as, “a forsaken lady ... 
eters the perfidy of her lover” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” 
xy) 

per-fo-li-ate (pér-fo/li-at), a. 
[NL. perfoliatus, < L. per, 
through, + foliwm, leaf.) In 
bot., having the stem appar- 
ently passing through the 
leaf, owing to congenital 
union of the basal edges of 
the leaf round the stem: as, \% 
a perfoliate leaf.—per-fo-lic 
a/tion (-a/shon), 7. 

per-fo-rate (per/fd-rat), 2.5 
-rated, -rating. [L. perfora- 
tus, pp. of perforare, <_ per, 
through, + forare, pierce, 

(Uvularia perfoliata). 2. Connate- 


bones keatta on pilerce a : 
. 2 pertoliate Leaf of Honeysuckle (Lont- 
through (as, to perf orate & Cera sempervirens). 


1. Perfoliate Leeves of Bellwort 


F. cloche; i, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


perforate 


target with bullets; “a tall, steep roof, perforated with 
innumerable narrow windows,” Lever’s ““Harry Lorrequer, 
xix.); esp., to make a hole or holes through by boring, punch- 
ing, or other process (as, to perforate sheets of postage-stamps 
along the lines of division); sometimes, to pierce to the inte- 
rior of, or penetrate. II. intr. To make its way through or 
into something; penetrate.—per/fo-rate, a. Pierced with a 
hole or holes: as, perforate corals.—per-fo-ra/tion (-ra’- 
shon), n. [ML. perforatio(n-).] The act of perforating, 
or the state of being perforated; also, a hole made or passing 
through a thing; often, a hole, or one of a number of holes, 
bored or punched through something (as, the perforations 
of a colander; detach the check at the line of perforations). 
—per’fo-ra-tive (-rd-tiv), a. Perforating; tending to 
perforate.—per/fo-ra-tor (-ra-tor), m. One who or that 
which perforates; esp., an instrument or machine for per- 
forating. 
per-force (pér-fors’), adv. [OF. F. par force, < par (< L. 
per), by, and force, E. force®.] By force or violencej; also, 
by the force of necessity, or of necessity (as, ““The wind was 
foul and boisterous, so perforce There must they bide’: 
W. Morris’s ‘‘Jason,” vi. 217). 
per-form (pér-férm’), ». [AF. parfourmer, appar. for OF. 
parfournir, complete, accomplish, < par (< L. per), 
through, + fournir, furnir, E. furnish.] 1. tr. To com- 
plete}, or bring to completion}; also, to carry into effect, or 
fulfil (as, to perform a command, promise, or vow; ‘Every 
purpose of the Lord shall be performed against Babylon,” 
Jer. li. 29); also, to carry out, go through, execute, or do (as, 
to perform work, operations, or acts; to perform miracles); 
esp., to go through or execute in due form (as, to perform a 
ceremony; “one Sunday forenoon, as Captain M was 
performing divine service,’ Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xxx.); 
render (music), as by playing or singing; act (a play, a part, 
etc.), as on the stage. IE. intr. To fulfil a command, 
promise, or undertaking (as, “Ithacus . . . Wise to resolve, 
and patient to perform”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” 
iv.); also, to execute or do something; perform music; act 
in a play; go through some performance.—per-form/a- 
ble, a. Capable of being performed.—per-form/ance, 7. 
The act of performing, or the fact of being performed; ful- 
filment, as of a promise or undertaking; execution or doing, 
as of work, acts, or feats; the performing of ceremonies, or 
of music, or of a play, part, or the like; also, a particular 
action, deed, or proceeding (as, ‘‘Besides her walking and 
other actual performances, what . . . have you heard her 
say?” Shakspere’s ‘“Macbeth,” v. 1. 18); esp., an action or 
proceeding of a more or less unusual or spectacular kind (as, 
have you heard of his latest performance?); an exploit; 
also, a musical, dramatic, or other entertainment; also, a 
production, esp. a piece of literary or artistic work.—per- 
form/er, 7. 
per-fume (pér-fim’ or pér/fiim), »v. t.; -fumed, -fuming. 
[F. parfumer, < par (< L. per), through, + fumer, E. 
fume, v.] To fumigate, as in disinfecting}; also, to im- 
pregnate with a sweet odor, or scent (as, to perfume soap; 
clothing perfumed with sachet-powder); of substances, 
flowers, etc., to impart fragrance to (as, ‘The blue-bells 
perfume all the air’: M. Arnold’s “Stanzas from Car- 
nac’”’).—per-fume (pér/fiim or pér-fim’), n. [F. parfum.] 
Odorous fumes, as from something burned}; also, the scent, 
odor, or volatile particles emitted by sweet-smelling sub- 
stances (as, the perfume of violets; “an amber scent of 
odorous perfume,’ Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 720); 
sweet scent; fragrance; also, a substance, extract, or prep- 
aration (now esp. liquid) for diffusing or imparting a sweet 
odor (as, “All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand,” Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” v. 1. 57; a bottle of 
rose perfume).—per-fum/er (-fa/mér), m. One who or 
that which perfumes; also, a maker or seller of perfumes.— 
per-fum/er-y, 7.; pl. -ies (-iz). The art or business of a 
perfumer; the preparation of perfumes; also, perfumes 
collectively, or some kind of perfume; also, the place of 
business of a perfumer. 
per-func-to-ry (pér-fungk/t5-ri), a. [LL. perfunctorius, 
< L. perfungi_(pp. perfunctus), fulfil, < per, through, + 
fungi, perform.] Done in or suggestive of mere performance 
of an uninteresting duty or mere observance of routine or 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, 
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pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 


ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; 


pericarp 


form (as, a perfunctory compliance or response; perfunctory 
courtesy; “He saw her... and raised his hat, but in a 
perfunctory, preoccupied manner,” Arnold Bennett’s Hilda 
Lessways,” iii. 2); mechanical or formal; indifferent, care- 
less, or superficial; of persons, acting as if merely to get rid 
of a duty or matter. —per-func’to-ri-ly, adv.— per-func’to- 
ri-ness, 7. ¥ 

per-fuse (pér-fiiz’), v. t.; -fused, -fusing. [L. perfusus, pp. of 
perfundere, < per, through, + fundere, pour.] To over- 
spread with moisture, color, etc.; also, to diffuse (a liquid, 
etc.) through or over something. —per-fu/sion (-fi/zhgn), n. 

Per-ga-mene (pér/ga-mén), a. [L. Pergamenus, < Gr. 
Ilepyaunvés.] Pertaining to the ancient city of Pergamum 
in Mysia, Asia 
Minor, or to a 
notable school 
of sculpture 
which flourished 
there in the 3d 
and 2d centu- 
ries B.C. 

per-go-la (pér’- 
go-la), n. L[It., 
< L. pergula, 
shed, vine-ar- 
bor.] An arbor 
formed of hori- 
zontal trellis- 
work supported 
on columns or 
posts, over aa 
which vines or Pergamene Sculpture.— Part of the Athene group 
other plants are from the frieze of the altar at Pergamum. 
trained: as, ‘‘A trellised arbour (which some years later would 
have been called a pergola) led from the porch up the hill 
to an old-fashioned summer-house”’ (W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 7). 

per-haps (pér-haps’, commonly praps), adv. [From per-, 
as in perchance, + hap?.] Perchance, or by any chance (as, 
“Repent ... and pray God, if perhaps the thought of 
thine heart may be forgiven thee”: Acts, viii. 22); also, it 
may be, maybe, or possibly (as, perhaps he will come to- 
night; you may think, perhaps, that this is unnecessary). 

pe-ri (pé/ri), n.; pl. -rzs (-riz). [Pers. pari.] One of a race 
of beautiful fairy-like beings of Persian mythology, repre- 
sented as descended from fallen angels and excluded from 
paradise till their penance is accomplished. 

peri-. [Gr. zepc-, repr. zepl, prep. and adv., around, about, 
near, beyond.] A prefix meaning ‘around,’ ‘about,’ ‘beyond,’ 
or having an intensive force, occurring in words from the 
Greek, and used also as a modern formative, esp. in scien- 
tific terms. 

per-i-a-gua (per-i-d/gwd), n. Same as piragua. 

per-i-anth (per’i-anth), n. [NL. perianthium, < Gr. zepl, 
around, + Gros, flower.] In bot., the envelop of a flower, 
whether calyx or corolla or both. 

per-i-apt (per/i-apt), m. [F. périapte, < Gr. zeplarrov, 
< epi, around, + drew, fasten.] Something worn around 
the neck or elsewhere on the person as a charm; an amulet: 
as, “It is a trafficking with the Evil One. Spells, periapts, 
cA charms, are of his device” (Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 
Wilke 

per-i-blast (per/i-blast), n. [Gr. wepi, around, + Bdacrés, 
sprout, germ.] In biol., the protoplasm surrounding the 
nucleus of a cell or ovum; cytoplasm. 

per-i-blem (per’i-blem), n. [G. periblem, < Gr. repi8dnua, 
a covering, < epi, around, + Baddew, throw.] In bot., . 
the portion of meristem lying outside of the plerome in the 
growing ends of stems and roots, giving rise to the cortex. 
per-i-car-di-ac, per-i-car-di-al (per-i-kir/di-ak, -al), a. Of 
or pertaining to the pericardium. 

per-i-car-di-tis (per/i-kar-di/tis), mn. [NL.] In pathol., 
inflammation of the pericardium. 

per-i-car-di-um (per-i-kér/di-um), n.; pl. -dia (-di-a). 
[NL., < Gr. mepixdpiiov, < epi, around, + kapdia, 
heart.] In anat., the membranous sac inclosing the heart. 
per-i-carp (per‘i-karp), n. [NL. pericarpium, < Gr. 
Tepikapriov, < mepl, around, + xapmés, fruit.] In bot., 


; AW 


out; (lightened) aviary. 
th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 
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~ around, 


perichondrium 


the walls of a ripened ovary or fruit, sometimes consisting’ 
of three layers, the epicarp, 
mesocarp, and endocarp; a 
ripened ovary; a seed-vessel. 
—per-i-car’pi-al (-kar’- 
pi-al), a. 
per-i-chon-dri-um (per-i- 
kon/dri-um), n.; pl. -dria 
(-dri-a). [NL., < Gr. Tepl, 
+ x6vdpos, carti- 
lage.] In anat., the mem- 
brane of fibrous connective 
tissue covering the surface of 
cartilages except at the joints. 
—per-i-chon/’dri-al, a. 
Per-i-cle-an (per-i-klé/an), a. 
Of or pertaining to Pericles 
(about 490-429 B.c.) or his 
age, the period of the intellec- 
‘tual and material preéminence 
of Athens. 

per-i-cline (per/i-klin),n. [G. 
periklin, < Gr. mepuxhuv7s, Pericarps. — a and c, capsules of 
sloping on all sides, < zepi, poppy; , capsule of birthwort; d, 
around, + «Alvew, incline.] nuts of iibert; F drape of plan 
A mineral, a variety of albite, or peach; g, section of drupe. 
occurring in large white opaque crystals. 
per-i-cra-ni-um (per-i-kra/ni-um), n.; pl. -nia (-ni-d). 
[NL., < Gr. wepixpdviov, neut. of Tepikpavios, around the 
skull, < epi, around, + xpaviov, skull.] In anat., the 
external periosteum of the cranium; hence, in general, the 
skull; the brain (as, ‘“‘various knotty points which had 
puzzled his pericranium”’: Peacock’s ‘‘Headlong Hall,” i.). 
—per-i-cra/ni-al, a. 
per-i-cy-cle (per/i-si-kl), m. [Gr. zepi, around, + kbxdos, 
ring, circle.] In bot., the mantle of parenchymatous cells 
surrounding the stele.—per-i-cyc/lic (-sik/lik), a. 
per-i-derm (per/i-dérm), n. [G. peridermis, < Gr. zepl, 
around, + 6dépua, skin.] In bot., the cork-producing tissue 
of stems together with the cork layers and other tissues 
derived from it.—per-i-der’mal, a. 
pe-rid-i-um (pé-rid/i-um), 7.; pl. -ia (-i-4). [NL., < Gr. 
anpld.ov, dim. of mfpa, leather pouch, wallet.] In bot., the 


outer enveloping coat of the sporophore in many fungi.— } 


pe-rid/i-al, a. 

per-i-dot (per/i-dot), ». [F. péridot; origin unknown.] A 
green variety of chrysolite used as a gem.—per‘i-do-tite 
(-dd-tit), ». Any of a group of igneous rocks of granitic 
structure, composed chiefly of olivine with an admixture of 
various other minerals, but nearly or wholly free from feldspar. 
per-i-gee (per/i-jé), n. [NL. perigeum, < Gr. mepiyeor, 
< epi, near, + yj, earth.] In astron., the point in the 
orbit of a heavenly body, now usually of the moon, that is 
nearest to the earth: opposed to apogee.—per-i-ge/al 
(-jé’al), per-i-ge/an, a. 
pe-rig-y-nous (pe-rij/i-nus), a. [Gr. wept, around, + yu7, 
woman, female.] In bot., situated around the pistil on the 
edge of a cup-like receptacle, as stamens, etc.; having 
stamens, etc., so arranged, as a flower.—pe-rig/y-ny (-ni), 7. 
per-i-he-li-on (per-i-hé/li-on), .; pl. -la (-li-d). [NL., < 
Gr. wepi, near, + #dvos, sun.] In astron., the point of a 
planet’s or comet’s orbit near- 
est to the sun: opposed to 
aphelion. 
per-il (per’il), n. [OF. peri 
(F. péril), < L. periculum, 
trial, risk, danger, < per-, 
occurring also in peritus, ex- 
perienced: see experience and 
fare.| Exposure to injury, 
loss, or destruction; risk; 
jeopardy; danger; also, a case Orbit of Planet. — 5, sun; #, perihe 
of risk or danger (as, ‘‘to smile , ; , 

at scapes and perils overblown”: Shakspere’s : Taming of 
the Shrew,” v. 2. 3); a source of risk or danger.—per‘il, 
v. t.; -iled or -illed, -iling or -illing. To put in peril or dan- 
ger; imperil: as, “Cesar was perilling his own interest to 
remain in Asia to crush Pharnaces” (Froude’s “Cesar, 
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period 


xxiv.).—per/il-ous, a. [OF. perillos (F. périlleuz), < L. 
periculosus.| Full of or attended with peril; hazardous; 
dangerous: as, “It is always perilous to adopt expediency 
as a guide” (Disraeli’s “Coningsby,” ii. 1).—per/il-ous-ly, 
adv.—per’il-ous-ness, 7. 

per-i-lymph (per‘i-limf), m. [See peri- and lymph.] In 
anat., the fluid contained within the osseous labyrinth of the 
internal ear and surrounding the membranous labyrinth. 

pe-rim-e-ter (pe-rim/e-tér), m. [L. perimetros, < Gr. 
mepluerpos, < mept, around, -++ pérpov, measure.] The 
circumference, border, or outer boundary of a superficial 
figure; the measure of such a boundary; also, an instrument 
for determining the field of distinct vision.—per-i-met-ric, 
per-i-met-ri-cal (per-i-met/rik, -ri-kal), a.—per-i-met/ri- 
cal-ly, adv. 

per-iemorph (per‘i-mérf), n. [Gr. wept, around, + popdh 
form.] A mineral inclosing another mineral: opposed to 
endomor ph.—per-i-mor’phic (-mér’fik), a. 

per-i-ne-al (per-i-né/al),a. Of or pertaining to the perineum. 

per-i-neph-ri-um (per-i-nef/ri-um), n. [NL., < Gr. zepi, 
around, + vedpds, kidney.] In anat., the capsule of con- 
nective tissue which envelops the kidney. 

per-i-ne-um, per-ienze-um (per-i-né/um), n.; pl. -nea, 
-nxa (-né/ai). [NL., < Gr. mepivatov, repiveos.] In anat., 
the (superficial) region between the anus and the genital 
organs; also, the region included by the outlet of the pelvis, 
containing the rectum, urethra, etc. 

per-i-neu-ri-tis (per/i-nj-ri/tis), mn. [NL.] In  pathol., ° 
inflammation of the perineurium. 

per-i-neu-ri-um (per-i-ni/ri-um), n.; pl. -ria (-ri-d). [NL., 
< Gr. repi, around, + vevpov, nerve.] In anat., the sheath 
of connective tissue which incloses a funiculus, or bundle of 
nerve-fibers. 

per-i-oc-u-lar (per-i-ok/G-lar), a. [Gr. wept, around, + L. 
oculus, eye: cf. periophthalmic.] Situated about the eye 
or eyeball: as, the periocular space (the space between the 
eyebail and the orbit). 

pe-ri-od (pé/ri-od), n. [OF. periode (F. période), < L. 
periodus, < Gr. wepiodos, a going around, circuit, cycle, 
period, < epi, around, + 6éés, way.] A round of time 
marked by the recurrence of some phenomenon or occupied 
by some recurring process of action; the time in which a 
circuit or revolution, as of a heavenly body, is made; the 
time in which a planet or satellite revolves about its primary; 
a round of time or series of years by which time is measured; 
also, the time during which anything runs its course (as, ‘“‘the 
short period of the life of man”: Burke’s “Conciliation with 
the Colonies”); also, an indefinite portion of time, or of 
history, life, etc., characterized by certain features or con- 
ditions; specif., one of the larger divisions of geological time, 
usually regarded as a subdivision of an era; in general, any 
specified division or portion of time; (with the) the time in 
question, esp. the present time (as, the young people of the 
period); also, the point of completion of a round of time or 
course of duration or action, or a conclusion or end (archaic: 
as, “The period of thy tyranny approacheth,” Shakspere’s 
“1 Henry VI.,” iv. 2. 7; ‘‘when some well-contested and 
decisive victory had put a period to the war,” Hawthorne’s 
“Twice-Told Tales,” Snow-Flakes); hence, the end to be 
attainedf, or the goalt (as, ‘“This is the period of my ambition”: 
Shakspere’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” iii. 3. 47); also, a 
complete sentence; esp., a rhetorically constructed sentence 
(as, ‘If sentiment were sacrific’d to sound, And truth cut short 
to make a period round”: Cowper’s “Table Talk,” 517); 9l., 
rhetorical language (as, “This lady had composed a set of 
rules for the conduct of the school, in the most ornate and 
resounding pertods’: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
xxxili.); also, stng., a full pause such as is made at the end 
of a complete sentence; in punctuation, the point or charac- 
ter (.) used to mark the end of a complete declarative sen- 
tence, indicate an abbreviation, etc.; in anc. pros., a group of 
two or more cola; in music, a division of a composition, 
usually a passage of eight or sixteen measures, which is 
complete and satisfactory in itself, commonly consisting of 
two or more contrasted or complementary phrases and in- 
volving a cadence at the end; in physics, the time of one 
complete oscillation or cycle of a periodic motion; the inter- 
val between a phase and its recurrence; the time required 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
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periodate 


for an alternating current to pass through one cycle or double 
alternation. ro 
per-i-o-date (pér-i/g-dat), n. In chem., a salt of periodic 
acid. 
per-i-od-ic! (pér-i-od/ik), a. [See per-.] In chem., noting 
or pertaining to any of certain acids of iodine, next in series 
above iodic acid. Aj 
pe-ri-od-ic? (pé-ri-od/ik), a. [F. périodique, < L. periodicus, 
< Gr. repiodixds, < meplodos, E. period. | Of or pertain- 
ing to a period, as of the revolution of a heavenly body 
(as, the periodic time of a planet); characterized by a series 
of successive circuits or revolutions, as the motion of a planet 
or satellite; characterized by periods or rounds of recurrence, 
as the motion of a vibrating string; occurring or appearing 
at regular intervals, as events, etc.; loosely, recurring or 
reappearing from time to time; intermittent; also, per- 
taining to or characterized by rhetorical periods; of a sen- 
tence, having the sense incomplete or suspended until the 
end is reached.—periodic law, in chem., the statement that 
the properties of the chemical elements are periodic functions 
of their atomic weights, that is, that the chemical and physi- 
cal properties recur periodically when the elements are 
arranged in the order of their atomic weights.—periodic 
system, in chem., a system of classification of the elements 
based on the periodic law. — periodic table, in chem., a table 
illustrating the periodic system, in which the chemical ele- 
ments, arranged in the order of their atomic weights, are 
shown in related groups.—pe-ri-od/i-cal. I. a. Periodic; 
esp., of magazines, etc., issued at regularly recurring inter- 
vals (of more than one day); of or pertaining to such publi- 
cations. II. mn. A periodical publication.—pe-ri-od/i- 
cal-ism, n. The work of writing for or conducting periodi- 
cals. Cf. journalism.—pe-ri-od/i-cal-ist, n.—pe-ri-od/i- 
cal-ly, adv.—pe’ri-o-di/ci-ty (-d-dis/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
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Periodic character; tendency to recur at regular intervals: 
as, “He would interest himself in the periodicity of the 
attacks, timing them by his watch” (Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,” iii. 16). 

per-i-o-dide (pér-i/9-did or -did), n. [See per-.] In chem., 
an iodide with the maximum proportion of iodine. 
per-i-oph-thal-mic (per’i-of-thal/mik), a@. [Gr.  sepl, 
around, + 6¢@aduds, eye.] Situated about or surrounding 
the eye; periocular. 
per-i-os-te-um (per-i-os/t@-um), n.; pl. -tea (-té-d). [NL., 
< Gr. repidcreos, around the bones, < epi, around, + 
écréov, bone.] In anat., the dense fibrous membrane 
covering the surface of bones except at their cartilaginous 
extremities. — per-i-os/te-al, a.—por’i-os-ti’tis (-ti/tis), n. 
[NL.] In pathol., inflammation of the periosteum.— 
per’i-os-tit/ic (-tit/ik), a. 

per-i-o-tic (per-i-0/tik or -ot/ik), a. [Gr. wepi, around, + 
ods (@r-), ear.] In anat., surrounding the ear; noting or 
pertaining to certain bones or bony elements which form or 
help to form a protective capsule for the internal ear, being 
usually confluent or fused, and in man constituting part of 
the temporal bone. 

Per-i-pa-tet-ic (per’i-pa-tet/ik). [L. Peripateticus, < Gr. 
mepirarnruxos, walking about (with reference to the 
practice of Aristotle while teaching), < mepurareiy, walk 
about, < epi, about, + marety, tread, walk.] I.a. Of 
or pertaining to the philosophy or the followers of Aristotle, 
who taught while walking in the Lyceum of ancient Athens; 
hence [l. c.], walking about, perambulating, or itinerant 
(chiefly humorous). IE. n. A member of the Aristotelian 
school of philosophers; [7. c.] one who walks or travels 
about (chiefly humorous: as, “The peripatetic who walked 
before her was a watchman in that neighbourhood,” Steele, 
in “Spectator,” 376).—per“i-pa-tet/i-cal-ly, adv.—Per/i- 
pa-tet/i-cism (-i-sizm), n. The Peripatetic system of 
philosophy; [. c.] the practice of walking about (chiefly 
humorous). 

pe-riph-er-al (pe-rif’e-ral), a. Pertaining to, situated in, or 
constituting the periphery, encompassing boundary, or ex- 
ternal surface of something.—peripheral nervous system. 
See nervous system.—pe-riph/er-al-ly, adv. 

pe-riph-er-y (pe-rif’e-ri), m.; pl. peripheries (-riz). [LL. 
peripheria, < Gr. repupépera, < mepipépew, carry around, 
< epi, around, + dépew, bear.] The circumference of a 
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circle, or the line forming the boundary of any rounded or 
other closed figure; the external boundary of any surface 
or area (as, “Perhaps as many as thirty bonfires could be 
counted within the whole periphery of the district”: Hardy’s 
“Return of the Native,” i. 3); also, the external surface, or 
outside, of a body (as, “Your round, sleek, fat, unwieldy 
periphery is ever attended by a mind... tranquil, torpid, 
and at ease”: Irving’s ““Knickerbocker’s New York,” iii. 2). 

per-i-phrase (per‘i-fraz), 7. Periphrasis. — per/i-phrase, 
v.t.ori.; -phrased, -phrasing. To express by or use periph- 
rasis. 

pe-riph-ra-sis (pe-rif/ra-sis), .; pl. -rases (-ra-séz). [L., 
< Gr. repidpacis, < mepippatew, to periphrase, < zepl, 
around, + ¢patew, tell.] A roundabout way of speaking; 
circumlocution; also, a roundabout expression.—per-i- 
phras-tic (per-i-fras/tik), a. [Gr. mepippacrinds.} Of 
the nature of or characterized by periphrasis; circumloc- 
utory; roundabout: as, “periphrastic language” (Scott’s 
“Woodstock,” viii.).—periphrastic conjugation, in gram., 
a conjugation formed by combining a simple verb and an 
auxiliary, as distinguished from one formed by inflection of 
the simple verb.—per-i-phras’ti-cal-ly, adv. 

per-i-plus (per‘i-plus), n. [L., < Gr. qepimdous, repimdoos, 
< epi, around, + dAdos, voyage, < hei, sail] A 
voyage around a body of land or water; also, an account of 
such a voyage. 

pe-rip-ter-al (pe-rip’te-ral), a. [Gr. mepinrepos, < zepl, 
about, -+ mrepdv, wing, row of columns.] In arch., sur- 
rounded by a single row of columns, as a temple. 

pe-rique (pe-rék’), mn. [Louisiana F.] A rich-flavored 
tobacco produced in Louisiana. 

per-i-sarc (per‘i-sirk), n. [Gr. epi, around, + capt 
(capx-), flesh.] In zodl., the horny or chitinous outer case 
or covering with which the soft parts of hydrozoans are often 
protected. 

per-i-scope (per‘i-skop), n. [Gr. mepi, around, + cxoreiy, 
view.] An optical instrument consisting essentially of a 
tube with an arrangement of prisms or mirrors by which a 
view at the surface of water or land, the top of a parapet, etc., 
may be seen by observers below or behind.—per-i-scop/ic 
(-skop’ik), a. Giving distinct vision obliquely as well as 
in a direct line, as certain lenses. 

per-ish (per/ish), v. [OF. perir (periss-) (F. périr), < L. 
perire, pass away, perish, < per-, utterly, + ire, go.] I. intr. 
To pass away, pass out of existence, or decay and disappear 
(as, ‘All things change—all things perish”: De Quincey’s 
“English Mail-Coach,” i.); come to an end, or cease to be 
(as, fame and fortune perish; the art perished with them; 
perish the thought!); of material things, to suffer destruc- 
tion (as, buildings perish in flames; whole cities perish in 
an earthquake); of living beings, to suffer death, or lose life, 
through violence, accident, exposure, privation, etc. (as, 
to perish in battle, by shipwreck, or from starvation; “TI felt 
ready to perish with cold,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” vi.); 
fig., to suffer spiritual death or ruin (as, “Except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish”: Luke, xiii. 3). IN. tr. To 
cause to perish, put an end to, destroy, or kill (archaic or 
prov.: as, “We charm man’s life, and do not perish it,” 
Hood’s ‘(Midsummer Fairies,’’ lxviii.); also, to affect in a 
deadly way, or injure severely (chiefly prov.).—per‘ish- 
a-ble. I.a. Liable to perish; subject to decay or destruc- 
tion: as, perishable commodities. II. nm. A perishable 
commodity or thing: usually in pl.—per/ish-a-ble-ness, 7. 

per-i-sperm (per/i-spérm), mn. [F. périsperme, < Gr. zerl, 
around, + ozépua, seed.] In bot., the nutritive tissue of a 
seed outside of the embryo-sac. 

per-i-spom-e-non (per-i-spom/e-non), 7.; pl. -na (-na). 
[Gr. mepromduevov, neut. ppr. pass of mepioray, mark with 
a circumflex, < eni, around, + ozay, draw.] In Gr. gram., 
a word having a circumflex accent on the last syllable. 
per-i-spore (per/i-spor), n. [See peri- and spore.] In bot., 
the covering of a spore. 

pe-ris-sad (pe-ris‘ad). [Gr. aepicods, odd, uneven.] In 
chem.: I.n. Anatom or element whose valence is expressed 
by an odd number: opposed to artiad. II. a. Having the 
valence expressed by an odd number. 

pe-ris-so-dac-tyl (pe-ris-G-dak’til). [Gr. zepicods, odd, 
uneven, + daxrvdos, finger or toe.] I. a. Having an 
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uneven number of toes or digits on each foot; belonging to 
the Perissodactyla, a suborder of ungulate or hoofed mammals 
including the horse, tapir, and rhinoceros: opposed to artio- 
dactyl. I1.n. One of the Perissodactyla.—pe-ris-so-dac!- 
ty-lous (-ti-lus), a. 
per-i-stal-sis (per-i-stal’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. mepucré\dew 
wrap around (compress), < mepi, around, + oréddeuv, set. | 
In physiol., peristaltic movement.—per-i-stal’tic, a. 
(Gr. repioradrikds, compressing, <  mepioré\dew ] In 
physiol., noting or pertaining to the involuntary muscular 
movements of hollow organs by which’their contents are 
propelled onward, as the wave-like circular contractions of 
the alimentary canal. —per-i-stal/ti-cal-ly, adv. 
pe-ris-te-ron-ic (pe-ris-te-ron/ik), a. [Gr. mepiorepd, pi- 
geon.] Of or pertaining to pigeons. 
per-i-stome (per’/i-stdm), n. [Gr. zep', around, + orédua, 
mouth.] In bot., the ring or fringe of small, pointed 
tooth-like appendages around the orifice of the capsule 
or theca in mosses; in zodl., any of various structures 
or sets of parts which surround, or form the walls, etc., of, a 
mouth or mouth-like opening. 
per-i-style (peri-stil), n. [L. peristylwm, < Gr. repliarvdor, 
neut. of mepicrvdos, having columns all around, < zepl, 
around, + orvdos, pillar, column.] In arch., a range or 
ranges of columns surrounding a building, court, or the like; 
also, a space or court so inclosed. 
per-i-to-ne-um, per-i-to-nz-um (per/i-td-né/um), n.; pl. 
-nea, -nexa (-né/4). [LL., < Gr. mepirdvaov, neut. of 
mepitovatos, stretched over, < epi, around, + telvewv, 
stretch.] In anat., the serous membrane lining the abdomi- 
nal cavity and investing its viscera.—per’i-to-ne/al, per’i- 
to-nz/al, a. 
per-i-to-ni-tis (per/i-td-ni/tis), n. [NL., < LL. perito- 
nzeum: see peritoneum.| In pathol., inflammation of the 
peritoneum. —per’i-to-nit/ic (-nit/ik), a. 
per-i-vis-ce-ral (per-i-vis/e-ral), a. [See peri-.] In zodl., 
surrounding and containing viscera: as, the perivisceral 
cavity (the general body-cavity in which are contained the 
alimentary canal and its appendages). 
per-i-wig (per/i-wig), n. [By corruption < F. perruque, 
E. peruke.| A peruke or wig.—per’i-wig, v. t.; -wigged, 
-wigging. To dress or cover with or as with a periwig: as, 
“the periwigged ... gentleman of the artist’s legend” 
(Hawthorne’s ‘House of the Seven Gables,” xviii.). 
per-i-win-kle! (per/i-wing-kl), nm. [L. pervinca.] Any 
plant of the apocynaceous genus Vinca, as V. minor (‘lesser 
periwinkle’) or V. major (‘greater periwinkle’), trailing ever- 
green plants native in Europe, with blue flowers, in V. minor 
varying to white, V. minor being familiar in cultivation in 
the U. S., where it is known also as myrtle. 
per-i-win-kle? (per/i-wing-kl), m. [Origin obscure: cf. AS. 
winewinclan, or pinewinclan, pl., sea-snails, also E. winkle.] 
Any of various marine gas- 
tropods or sea-snails, esp. Lit- 
torina littorea, which is used 
for food in Europe. 
per-jink (pér-jingk’), a. [Ori- 
ginuncertain.] Exactorpre- _2 
cise; neat or trim: as, “All 3 
my things were kept by her 
in a most perjink and ex- 
cellent order” (Galt’s ‘“An- 
nals of the Parish,” xxxvii.). [Sc.]_ : 
per-jure (pér’jor), v. t.; sured, juring. (OF. F. parjurer, 
< L. perjurare, < per, through, + jurare, swear.| To 
render (one’s self) guilty of swearing falsely, or of wilfully 
making a false statement under oath or solemn affirmation; 
forswear (one’s self); show (one’s self) false to an oath, 
vow, etc.; also, to prove false to (an oath, vow, etc., ora 
person)}; also, to render false to an oath or vowt (as, Want 
will perjure The ne’er-touch’d vestal”’: Shakspere’s “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” iii. 12. 30).—per/jured, p. 4. Having 
perjured one’s self, or guilty of perjury (as, a perjured wit- 
ness; a perjured villain); also, characterized by or involv- 
ing perjury (as, perjured testimony; “Curse on his perjur'd 
arts, dissembling smooth!” Burns’s “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” 86).—per’jur-er, m. One who commits perjury. 
—per’ju-ry (-jd-ri), n.; pl. -rees (-riz). [AF. perjurie, < 
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L. perjurium.] The act of swearing falsely, as to a state- 
ment known to be untrue, or to a promise that one has no 
intention of keeping; also, wilful violation of an oath or vow, 
or an instance of it (as, “If thou swear’st, Thou mayst prove 
false; at lovers’ perjuries, They say, Jove laughs”: Shak- 
spere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” ii. 2. 92); specif., in law, the 
wilful utterance of a false statement under oath or affirma- 
tion, before a competent tribunal, upon a point material to a 
legal inquiry. 
perk (perk), ». [ME. perken; origin uncertain.] I. intr. 
To carry one’s self, lift the head, or act in a jaunty or smart 
manner (also fig.: as, “The crocuses were perking behind 
the Park rails,”’ L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” 
i.); hence, to put one’s self forward briskly or self-assertively; 
thrust one’s self (wp, etc.) presumptuously, or as an upstart; 
of things, to stick up or out with a smart appearance; also, 
to brighten up, or become lively or vigorous, as after de- 
pression or sickness (with wp); also, to prink, as before the 
looking-glass (prov. Eng.: as, ‘“You’d be perking at the glass 
the next minute,” George Eliot’s ‘““Adam Bede,” viii.). 
II. tr. To raise smartly or briskly (as, “The squirrel, 
flippant, pert . . . whisks his brush, And perks his ears,” 
Cowper’s ‘‘Task,” vi. 318: often with wp); thrust (out); 
also, to dress smartly, or deck (sometimes with wp or out: 
as, ‘‘’Tis better to be lowly born . . . Than to be perk’d 
up in a glistering grief, And wear a golden sorrow,” Shak- 
spere’s “Henry VIII.,” ii. 3. 21).—perk, a. Jaunty; 
smart; perky.—perk/y, a. Jaunty; smart; brisk; self- 
assertive; pert.—perk’i-ly, adv.—perk’i-ness, 7. 
per-lite (per‘lit), n. [F. perlite, < perle, E. pearl.) In 
petrog., a form of obsidian or other vitreous rock, usually 
appearing as a mass of enamel-like globules; in metal., 
pearlite.—per-lit/ic (-lit/ik), a. 
per-lus-trate (pér-lus/trat), v. t.; -trated, -trating. [L. per- 
lustratus, pp. of perlustrare, < per, through, + Jlustrare, 
traverse, survey.] To travel through and view; survey or 
inspect thoroughly: as, “Mr. Asterias perlustrated the sea- 
coast for several days” (Peacock’s “Nightmare Abbey,” vii.). 
—per-lus-tra/tion (-tra/shon), n. ; 
per-ma-nence (pér/ma-nens), m. The condition or quality 
of being permanent; continued existence; abidingness.— 
per/ma-nen-cy (-nen-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). Permanence; 
also, a permanent person, thing, or position. 
per-ma-nent (pér/ma-nent), a. [L. permanens (-ent-), 
ppr. of permanere, remain throughout, < per, through, + 
manere, remain.] Lasting or intended to last indefinitely; 
enduring, or remaining unchanged, in character, condition, 
position, etc.; mot temporary; abiding: as, permanent 
possession; a permanent structure or building; permanent 
colors; a permanent employee.—permanent way, the 
road-bed, track, etc., of a railroad, as distinguished from a 
temporary way used in construction, etc.—per/ma-nent-ly, 
adv. 
per-man-ga-nate (pér-mang’ga-nat), n. In chem., a salt 
of permanganic acid: as, potassium permanganate (a dis- 
infectant). 
per-man-gan-ic (pér-mang-gan/ik), a. [See per-.] In 
chem., noting or pertaining to an acid, HMnOs,, containing 
manganese. 
per-me-a-bil-i-ty (pér’mé-a-bil/i-ti), m. The property or 
state of being permeable; in physics, specific permeance, the 
magnetic permeance of a material compared with that of 
air (‘magnetic permeability’). ; 
per-me-a-ble (pér’mé-a-bl), a. [LL. permeabilis.] Capable 
of being permeated.— per/me-a-bly, adv. ; 
per-me-ance (pér/mé-ans), n. The act of permeating; 
permeation; in physics, the conducting power of a magnetic 
circuit for magnetic flux, or the reciprocal of magnetic re- 
luctance (‘magnetic permeance’).—per’/me-ant, a. Per- 
meating; passing through something; penetrating; per- 
vading. : 
per-me-ate (pér’mé-at), v.; -ated, -ating. [L. permeatus, 
pp. of permeare, < per, through, + meare, go.] I.tr. To 
pass through the substance or mass of; penetrate through 
the pores, interstices, etc., of; be diffused through; pervade; 
saturate. II. intr. To penetrate; diffuse itself.—per- 
me-a/tion (-d/shon), n.—per/me-a-tive (-4-tiv), a. Tend- 
ing to permeate. 
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Per-mi-an (pér/mi-an). [From Perm, in eastern Russia.] 
I.a. Noting or pertaining to a geological period or a system 
of rocks which precedes the Triassic and succeeds the Car- 
boniferous, and constitutes the latest principal division of 
the Paleozoic. IE. n. The Permian period or system. 

per-mis-si-ble (pér-mis/i-bl), a. That may be permitted; 
allowable.—per-mis-si-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), ».—per-mis’si- 
bly, adv. 450 

per-mis-sion (per-mish’on), n. [= F. permission, < L. 
permissio(n-).] The act of permitting; formal or express 
allowance or consent; liberty or license granted to do some- 
thing; leave; specif., leave of absence, or furlough, as for a 
soldier (a French use).—per-mis-sion-naire (per-mé- 
syo-nar), n. [F.] One who is on permission, or leave of 
absence, as a soldier. ‘ 

per-mis-sive (pér-mis/iv), a. Permitting or allowing; also, 
permitted or allowed; optional.—per-mis/sive-ly, adv.— 
per-mis/sive-ness, 7. : 

per-mit (per-mit’), v.; -mitted, -mitting. [L. permittere 
(pp. permassus), let go through, let go, let, < per, through, 
+ mittere, send.] I. tr. To let (something) be done or 
occur; allow (something), whether by giving express leave or 
by refraining from prohibiting or hindering (as, the law per- 
mits the sale of such drugs under special conditions; “It is 
not permitted unto them to speak,” 1 Cor. xiv. 34; shall we 
permit such injustice?); suffer; tolerate; sometimes, to 
afford opportunity for, or admit of (as, vents permitting the 
escape of gases; conditions permitting no delay); also, to 
allow (a person, etc.) to do something; grant leave to (as, 
permit me to explain; “The law expressly permitted the 
inhabitants to seize . . . property . . . wrecked upon their 
coast,” Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” iii.); 
leave at liberty to do something, as by refraining from pro- 
hibiting or hindering (as, “Ere we permit a foreign foe On 
British ground to rally”: Burns’s “Does Haughty Gaul”); 
sometimes, to afford opportunity to (as, the weather did not 
permit the boat to land; “Philip’s deception permitted no 
man to be frank,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 9); also, 
to committ or leavej (fo: as, “What thou livest Live well; 
how long or short permit to Heaven,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” xi. 554). IL. intr. To grant leave or permission; 
allow liberty to do something; afford opportunity or possi- 
bility (as, write when time permits; I will go on Monday, 
the weather permitting); allow or admit (of: as, a tool 
permitting of a variety of uses; statements that permit of no 
denial).—per/mit, n. A written order granting leave to do 
something; an authoritative or official certificate of per- 
mission; a license; also, permission or leave. — per-mit- 
tee’ (-mi-té’), n. One to whom a permit is granted.—per- 
mit/ter, 7. 

per-mu-ta-tion (pér-mij-ta/shgn), nm. [L. permutatio(n-), 
< permutare: see permute.| The act of permuting; 
alteration; in math., the act of changing the order of a 
number of individuals arranged in a particular order (as 
abc into ach, bac, bea, cab, or cba), or of arranging a number of 
individuals in groups made up of equal numbers of the 
individuals taken in different orders (as a, b, and ¢ into 
ab, ba, ac, ca, be, and cb); also, any of the resulting arrange- 
ments or groups. 

per-mute (pér-miit’), v. f.; -muted, -muting. [L. permutare 
(pp. permutatus), < per, through, + mutare, change.] To 
interchange}; also, to alter; in math., to subject to permu- 
tation.—per-mut/er (-mii’tér), n. 

pern (pérn), n. [NL. Pernis.] Any of the hawks of the 
old-world genus Pernis, of moderate size and chiefly insec- 
tivorous, as P. apivorus, the common European species. 
See cut in next column. 

per-ni-cious? (pér-nish/us), a. [L. pernix (pernic-), < per, 
through, + niti, strive.] Quick; swift: as, “Part incentive 
reed Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire” (Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” vi. 520). [Obs. or rare. | 

per-ni-cious* (pér-nish/us), a. [L. perniciosus, < per- 
nicies, destruction, < per, through, + necare, kill: cf. 
internecine. ] Destructive, deadly, or fatal (as, pernicious 
anemia); hence, ruinous, or highly mischievous or hurtful 
(as, “Such hasty inferences he reckoned still more pernicious 
to true knowledge”: Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” iii. 
3. § 43); esp., highly injurious to character or moral well- 
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being (as, pernicious teachings or influences); also, evil or 
wicked (obs. or 
PHASES A, AO) 
most pernicious 
woman!” Shak- 
spere’s “Hamlet,” 
i. 5. 105; “With 
his death, the king- 
dom fell even into 
more pernicious 
hands,” Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” 
i.3).—per-ni’- 
cious-ly, adv. — 
per-ni/cious- 
ness, 7. 

per-nick-e-ty (pér- 
nik/e-ti), a. [Ori- 
gin obscure.] 
Precise about 
trifles; fastidious; 
fussy; also, full of 
petty details; re- 
quiring painstak- 
ing care; ticklish. 
[Colloq.]—per- 
nick/e-ti-ness, 7. 

per-o-ne (per’d-né), n. [NL., < Gr. zepévy, pin, brooch.] 
In anat., the fibula.— per-o-ne/al, a. 

per-o-rate (per’§-rat), v. i.; -rated, -rating. [L. peroratus, 
pp. of perorare, < per, through, + orare, speak.] To speak 
at length; make a speech; also, to bring a speech to a close 
with a formal conclusion.—per-o-ra/tion (-ra/shon), n. 
[L. peroratio(n-).] The concluding part of a speech or 
discourse, in which the speaker or writer recapitulates the 
principal points he has presented and urges them with 
greater earnestness and force, with a view to making a deep 
impression; hence, any rhetorical conclusion; a rhetorical 
outburst (as, “a fiery peroration”: Bret Harte’s “Romance 
of Madrofio Hollow”); a discourse. —per-o-ra/tion-al, a. - 

per-ox-ide (pér-ok/sid or -sid), m. [See per-.] In chem., 
that oxide of a given element or radical which contains the 
greatest, or an unusual, amount of oxygen (as, hydrogen 
peroxide, hydrogen dioxide); specif., hydrogen dioxide or 
peroxide (see under hydrogen). 

per-pend! (pér-pend’), v. [L. perpendere, < per, through, 
+ pendere, weigh.) 1. tr. To weigh mentally; consider: 
as, “Perpend my words” (Shakspere’s “Henry Vij avates)e 
[Archaic.] I. intr. To ponder; deliberate: as, “Henry 
perpended legally on the form of agreement” (Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Great Man,” xi.). [Archaic.] 

per-pend? (pér’pend), n._ [OF. perpain, parpain (F. par- 
paing); origin uncertain.] In masonry, a large stone pass- 
ing through the entire thickness of a wall so as to show on 
both sides, and forming a bonder. 

per-pen-dic-u-lar (pér-pen-dik/i-lir). 
< perpendiculum, plumb-line, < per, through, + pendere, 
hang.] I. a. Being at right angles with the plane of the 
horizon; vertical; upright; in geom., meeting a given line 
or surface at right angles; in arch., noting or per- A 
taining to a style of architecture, the last stage 
of English Gothic, in which a large proportion 
of the chief lines of the tracery intersect at right 
angles (see cut on following page). Inn. AG BD 
perpendicular line or plane; hence, upright posi- 
tion (as, “springing to her accustomed per pen- 
dicular like a bowed sapling”: Hardy’s “Far from 
the Madding Crowd,” iii.); fig., rectitude; also, an instru- 
ment for indicating the vertical line from any point; in 
geom., a straight line meeting a given line or surface at right 
angles. — per-pen-dic-u-lar/i-ty (-lar’i-ti), m.—per-pen- 
dic/u-lar-ly, adv. 

per-pent (pér/pent), n. Same as per pend?. 
per-pe-trate (pér’pé-trat), v. ¢.;  -trated, -trating. [L. 
perpetratus, pp. of perpetrare, < per, through, + patrare, 
bring to paul To perform, execute, or commit (something 
bad: as, to perpetrate a crime, fraud, or folly; “I can only be 
dishonoured by perpetrating an unjust action,’ Godwin’s 
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“ 7313 OF) arn we 
ee ae xii.); often, humorously, to perform, do, 
(something 
implied to be 
bad or atro- 
cious: as, 
“Sir Philip 
induced two 
of his sisters 
to perpetrate 
a duet,” C. 
Bronté’s 
“Shirley,” 
moxie | «tO 
perpetrate a 
unora 
joke). — per= 
pe-tra/tion | 
(-tra’shon), 
n. (LL. per- 
petratio(n-).] 
The act of : : 
perpetrating; Perpendicular Style of Architecture. — The Abbey Church, 
also, that Bath, England. 
which is perpetrated; an evil action; an atrocity.—per’pe- 
tra-tor, 7. 
per-pet-u-a-ble (pér-pet/ij-a-bl), a. 
petuated. 
per-pet-u-al (pér-pet/ii-al). [OF. perpetuel (F. perpétuel), 
< L. perpetualis, < perpetwus, continuing throughout, 
appar. < per, through, + petere, seek.] I. a. Continuing 
or enduring forever or indefinitely (as, “the Sierra Nevada 
crowned with perpetual snows,” Irving’s ‘Conquest of 
Granada,” i.; perpetual youth; a perpetual covenant); 
eternal; permanent; also, continuing or continued without 
intermission or interruption (as, a perpetual struggle; a 
perpetual stream of visitors); uninterrupted; continuous; 
in hort., blooming more or less continuously throughout the 
season or the year; also, perennial. I¥.n. In hort., a plant 
that blooms more or less continuously throughout the season 
or the year; also, a perennial.—per-pet/u-al-ly, adv.— 
per-pet/u-al-ness, 7. 
per-pet-u-ance (pér-pet/il-ans), n. Perpetuation. 
per-pet-u-ate (pér-pet/i-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [L. per- 
petuatus, pp. of perpetuare, < perpetwus: see perpetual. | 
To make perpetual; cause to continue or endure indefinitely: 
as, monuments for perpetuating the memory of the dead; 
to perpetuate an error by frequent repetition. — per-pet-u- 
a/tion (-a’/shon), n. [ML. perpetuatio(n-).] The act of 
perpetuating, or the state of being perpetuated. —per- 
pet/u-a-tor, 7. 
per-pe-tu-i-ty (pér-pé-ti/i-ti), m.; pl. -ties (+tiz). [OF. 
perpetuite (F. perpétuité), < L. perpetuitas, < perpetuus: 
see perpetual.] The state or character of being perpetual 
(as, “A third attribute of the king’s majesty is his perpetuity 
... The king never dies”: Blackstone’s “Commentaries,” 
I. 249); endless or indefinitely long duration or existence; 
also, something that is perpetual; a perpetual annuity (as, 
“He settled a perpetuity of fourscore pounds on his parents, 
to be inherited by the other two sons after their decease”’: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 12); in law, of prop- 
erty, the condition of being inalienable perpetually, or for 
a period beyond certain limits fixed, or conceived as being 
fixed, by the general law; an estate, etc., in this condition. 
per-plex (pér-pleks’), v. ¢. [L. perplexus, entangled, con- 
fused, < per, through, + plexus, pp. of plectere, plait, 
interweave.| To bring intoa tangled or confusingly involved 
condition (as, “The undergrowth Of shrubs and tangling 
bushes had perplex’d All path of man or beast”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” iv. 176); fig., to render complicated or con- 
fused, as a matter, question, etc.; hamper with complica- 
tions, confusion, or uncertainty (as, “difficulties that must 
have perplexed the engagement, and retarded the marriage,” 
Jane Austen’s “Sense and Sensibility,” xxxv.; “‘Character- 
istic indecision per plexed their councils,” Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail,” xi.); also, to confuse mentally, bewilder, or puzzle 
over what is not understood or certain (as, “It is not worth 
while to perplex the reader with inquiries into the abstract 
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<, from; +, and; =, equals. 


persecute 


nature of evidence”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” 
12) render at a loss what to think or do; trouble with 
uncertainty or doubt (as, “We are perplexed, but not in 
despair”: 2 Cor. iv. 8).—per-plexed’, p. a. Tangled, in- 
volved, or confused (as, “He had engaged Dominie Samp- 
son’s assistance to disentangle some perplexed accounts’’: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xv.); also, bewildered or puzzled; 
at a loss what to think or do.—per-plex’ed-ly (-plek/sed-li) , 
adv.—per-plex’ing, p. a. That perplexes; confusing; 
puzzling: as, “people to whom modern life was increasingly 
perplexing” (W. Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup,” iv.).—per- 
plex’ing-ly, adv. 
per-plex-i-ty (pér-plek’si-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). [LL. per- 
plexitas, < perplecus: see perplex.) Tangled, in- 
volved, or confused condition; a tangle or complication 
(as, “the deity in the play, whose entrance was almost 
sufficient to bring its perplexities to a conclusion”: Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” xvi.); also, perplexed or puzzled con- 
dition, or uncertainty as to what to think or do (as, “The 
poor men were now in great perplexity whether they should 
stand ... or fly’: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 4); a 
feeling of perplexing uncertainty (as, ‘“My mind is disturbed 
with a thousand perplexities of doubt”: Johnson’s “Ras- 
selas,” xxi.); also, something that perplexes; a perplexing 
matter or circumstance. 
per-qui-site (pér/kwi-zit), n. [ML. perqwisitum, prop. 
neut. of L. perquisitus, pp. of perquirere, seek diligently for, 
< per, through, + querere, seek.] An incidental emolu- 
ment, fee, or profit over and above fixed income, salary, or 
wages (as, “the clerk’s perquisites of office’: Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” xl.); anything customarily supposed to be 
allowed or left to an employee or servant as an incidental 
advantage of the position held (as, “The wardrobe of her 
niece was the perquisite of her woman”: Smollett’s ““Hum- 
phry Clinker,” Oct. 26); fig., something advantageous 
specially belonging (as, “Saturday afternoon . . . was 
considered . . . as the children’s perquisite”: Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Oldtown Folks,” xxvi.). 
per-qui-si-tion (pér-kwi-zish’gn), n. [ML. perquisitio(n-), 
< L. perquirere: see perquisite.] A diligent or thorough 
search or inquiry. 
per-ron (per’on, F. pe-rén), n. [F., < L. petra, rock, stone.] 
In arch., an outside platform upon which the entrance-door 
of a building opens, with a flight or flights of steps leading 
to it; also, Se ees IY 
the arrange- 2 SS 
ment of steps 
or stairslead- § 
ing to an en- 1 
trance-door 
of a building 
or to a ter- SFH 
race or the 
like. ae 
per-ro-quct “(ge aN hit PP RCA 8 ear 
(per’o-ket), SSS z 
mn. Same as Perron. — Cour du Cheval Blanc, Palace of Fontaine- 
parrakeet. P 


leau, France. 
per-ry (per/i), 7. 


Rie 


ei 


(OF. pere (F. poiré), < ML. pira, E. 
pear.| A fermented beverage, similar to cider, made from 
the juice of pears. 

per-salt (pér’salt), n. [See per-.] In chem., in a series of 
salts of a given metal or radical, that salt in which the metal 
or radical presents a high, or the highest, degree of apparent 
valence. 

perse (pérs), a. [OF. F. pers, < ML. persus; origin uncer- 
tain.] Of a dark or purplish blue color. [Archaic.] 

per-se-cute (pér/sé-kit), v. ¢.; -cuted, -cuting. [OF. per- 
secuter (F. persécuter), < L. persequt (pp. persecutus) , 
pursue, < per, through, + sequt, follow.| To pursuef, 
chaset, or hunt}; hence, to pursue with harassing or oppres- 
sive treatment, or harass persistently; esp., to oppress with 
injury or punishment for adherence to principles or religious 
faith (as, “Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake”: Mat. v.10); in general, to harass or tor- 
ment (as, “We sat in the shade . . . persecuted by small 
stinging flies’: W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xv.); 
annoy by persistent attentions, importunities, or the like. 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon; 
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See also lists at beginning of book. 
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persecution 


—per-se-cu/tion (-ki/shgn), n. [OF. persecution (F. 
persécution), < L. persecutio(n-), < persequi.] The act 
of persecuting, or the state of being persecuted.—per-se- 
cu’tion-al, per/se-cu-to-ry (-ki-td-ri), a.—per’/se-cu- 
tor (-ki-tor), n. 

Per-se-id (peér’sé-id), m. In astron., any of a shower of 
meteors appearing in August, and radiating from a point 
in the constellation Perseus. 

Per-seus (pér’siis), n. [L., < Gr. Hepcets.] In Gr. myth., 
a hero, the son of Zeus and Danaé, who slew the Gorgon 
Medusa (see Gorgon), and OE 
afterward saved Androm- 
eda from a _ sea-monster; 
also, in astron., one of the 
northern constellations. 

per-se-ver-ance (pér-sé- 
vér/ans), n. [OF. perse- 
verance (F. persévérance), 
< L. perseverantia.| The 
act or quality of persever- 
ing; steady persistence in 

a course of action, a pur- 
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pose, a state, etc. (as, 
“Great works are per 
formed, not by strength, 
but perseverance,” John 
son’s “‘Rasselas,”’ xiii.; “an & 
obstinate perseverance in 
error,” Burke’s ‘‘Concilia 
tion with the Colonies’’); 
in theol., continuance in a 
state of grace to the end, 
leading to eternal salvation 
(sometimes called final per- 
severance). — persever- 
ance of the saints, in 
Calvinistic theology, the i 
4 “ 
Cod bath, atcented eget ttoguia Sel Lanai, Florence!” “* 
Beloved, effectually called and sanctified by his Spirit, can 
neither totally nor finally fall away from the state of grace, 
but shall certainly persevere therein to the end, and be 
Anne saved” (Westminster Confession of Faith, xvii. 
1). 

per-se-vere (pér-sé-vér’), v. 7.; -vered, -vering. [OF. per- 
severer (I. persévérer), < L. perseverare, continue stead- 
fastly, <_ per, through, + severus, serious, severe: cf. 
asseverate.| To persist in anything undertaken; main- 
tain a purpose in spite of difficulty or obstacles; continue 
steadfastly. —per-se-ver/ing-ly (-vér’ing-li), adv. 

Per-sian (pér’shan or -zhan), a. Of or pertaining to Persia, 
its people, or their language.—Persian blinds. Same as 
persiennes.— Persian carpet, a one-piece carpet made by 
twisting around the warp (of linen or hemp) tufts of colored 
wool, over each row of which a shoot of the weft is made. 
—Persian cat. Same as Angora cat.—Persian lamb, 
the lamb which furnishes caracul; also, its skin, caracul.— 
Persian wheel, a water-lifting wheel, as one with buckets 
at the rim, or one with radial or curved partitions for dipping 
the water near the rim and discharging it near the axle; a 
noria.—Per/sian, ». A member of the native race of 
Persia, now a mixed race descended in part from the ancient 
Iranians; also, the language spoken in Persia, in its oldest 
form (Old Persian) the principal member of the Iranian 
branch of the Aryan or Indo-European family (cf. Avestan, 
Zend, Achemenian, and Pahlavi), but in its modern form 
containing a large admixture of Arabic, and employing the 
Arabic alphabet with certain additional characters; also, a 
thin silk fabric, formerly used for linings; also (usually in 
pl.), persiennes. 

per-si-ennes (pér-si-enz’, F. per-syen), n. pl. [F., ‘Persian 
(blinds).’] Outside window-shutters made of thin, movable 
slats set horizontally in a frame. 

per-si-fiage (pér’si-flizh, F. per-sé-flizh), n. [F., < persi- 
fler, banter lightly, < L. per, through, + sifilare, sibilare, 
hiss.] Light banter; idle, bantering talk; a frivolous style 
of treating a subject. 

per-sim-mon (pér-sim/on), n. [N. Amer. Ind. (Virginia).] 


personage 


Any of various trees of the genus Diospyros, esp. D. vir- 
giniana of North America, which has hard fine wood, small 
white flowers, and a plum-like fruit 
very astringent when green but sweet 
and edible when thoroughly ripe; also, 
the fruit. ; 
per-sist (pér-sist’), v. [L. persistere, 
< per, through, + svstere, stand.] 
I. intr. To continue steadily or firmly (7 
in some state, purpose, course of ac- \#-5% 
tion, or the like, esp. in spite of op- 
position, remonstrance, etc.; persevere, 
esp. with some degree of obstinacy; 
often, to be insistent in a statement or 
question; also, to last or endure (as, 
“Charnock had been kind, and a 
friendship had arisen and persisted”: 
M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” ii.). 
II. tr. To persist in saying; maintain 
insistently: as, ‘‘Gracchus persisted 
that the ager publicus belonged to the 
people” (Froude’s “Cesar,” 
per-sist/ence, n. The action or fact 
of persisting; the quality of being persistent; also, con- 
tinued existence; continuous occurrence; specif., the con- 
tinuance of an effect after the cause which first gave rise to 
itisremoved. Also per-sist/en-cy.—per-sist/ent, a. Per- 
sisting, esp. in spite of opposition, etc.; persevering; also, 
lasting or enduring; also, continued; constantly repeated; 
in biol., continuing or permanent.—per-sist/ent-ly, adv. 
per-son (pér’son or -sn), m. [OF. persone (F. personne), 
< L. persona, actor’s mask, character acted, personage, 
person, ML. parson: cf. parson.] A character, part, or 
réle sustained on the stage or in real life (as, “I must take 
upon me the person of a philosopher, and make them a 
present of my advice”: Steele, in “Guardian,” 141); hence, 
one of the characters in a play, story, etc. (as, the persons 
of the drama); also, a human being, whether man, woman, 
or child (as, four persons saw this; any person who wishes 
may come); sometimes, a human being as distinguished - 
from an arimal or a thing; also, esp. formerly, one of dis- 
tinction or importance; a personage; also, one not entitled 
to social recognition, or one regarded as not entitled to a 
more respectful designation; specif., in philosophical use, 
a self-conscious or rational being; also, the actual self or 
individual personality of a human being (as, to assume a 
duty in one’s own person); also, the living body of a human 
being (as, “The persons of Saturninus and Glaucia were 
doubly sacred, for one was tribune and the other pretor”: 
Froude’s “Cesar,” v.); often, the body in its external aspect 
(as, “the loveliest young woman for face and person that 
. - » I have beheld”: De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” 
i.); in law, an individual human being (‘natural person’) 
or a body corporate (‘artificial person’) having rights and 
duties before the law; in theol., any of the three hypostases 
or modes of being in the Trinity (Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost); in gram., the property or form of pronouns 
indicating whether they refer to, or of verbs indicating 
whether their subject is, the speaker (‘first person’), one 
spoken to (‘second person’), or a person or thing spoken of 
(‘third person’); a form of a pronoun or verb giving such 
indication.—in person, in one’s own individual character, 
or with one’s own bodily presence: as, to act in person; to 
apply in person.—in the person of, in the character of, 
or as representing (as, “‘which could not have been done, 
had I always written in the person of the Spectator”: Addi- 
son, in “Spectator,” 542); also, being, as to the person (as, 
“A new visitor arrived at the abbey, in the person of Mr. 
Asterias”: Peacock’s ““Nightmare Abbey,” vii.). 
per-son-a-ble (per/son-a-bl), a. Having a well-formed 
person or body; of pleasing personal appearance; comely; 
presentable: as, “Miss Ingamells ...a personable if 
somewhat heavy creature of twenty-eight” (Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,” i. 8).—per/son-a-ble-ness, 7. 
per-son-age (pér/son-4j), nm. [OF. F. personnage.] A 
person or character in a play, story, etc.; also, a person, or 
man, woman, or child (as, “a stout, thickset personage in 
grey coat and red waistcoat,’ Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman 
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Easy,” vi.; “a grandfatherly sort of personage,” Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter,” viii.); often, a person of distinction or 
importance (as, “Who am I indeed? Perhaps a personage 
in disguise”: C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xxvii.). 
per-son-al (pér/son-al), a. [OF. personal (F. personnel), 
< L. personalis.| Of or pertaining to a particular person 
(as, personal experiences or interests; a personal matter); 
individual; private; also, having an individual person as 
object; relating to, or directed to or aimed at, a particular 
person (as, a personal item or paragraph; a personal favor); 
often, referring or directed to a particular person in a dis- 
paraging or offensive sense or manner (as, personal remarks; 
personal abuse); hence, making personal remarks or attacks 
(as, to become personal in a dispute); also, done, effected, 
held, etc., in person; involving the actual action or presence 
of the person himself, as opposed to that of a deputy or repre- 
sentative (as, personal service; personal application); 
carried on or existing between persons directly (as, personal 
conference; personal Plating): also, present in persont 
(as, “when he was personal in the Irish war”: Shakspere’s 
“] Henry IV.,” iv. 3. 88); also, pertaining to the person, 
body, or bodily aspect (as, personal cleanliness; personal 
ornaments; personal charms); also, pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of a person or self-conscious being (as, grief is a 
personal quality); of the nature of an individual rational 
being (as, a personal God); in law, noting or pertaining to 
estate or property consisting in general of things temporary 
and movable (opposed to real); in gram., denoting person, 
or expressing the distinction as to the three persons (as, a 
personal pronoun).—personal equation, an allowance to 
be made, as in astronomical observations, to offset inaccuracy 
habitual to a particular observer; hence, personal tendency 
to deviation or error, for which allowance must be made.— 
per’son-al, n. A short paragraph in a newspaper, referring 
or addressed to a particular person or particular persons. 
—per-son-a/li-a (-a/li-d), n. pl. [L., neut. pl. of perso- 
nalis.} Personal items, anecdotes, etc.: as, “The . . . wile 
... talked . . . about people in the neighbourhood .. . 
My aunt received these personalia cheerfully” (H. G. Wells’s 
“Tono-Bungay,” iii. 2. § 6).—per-son-al/i-ty (-al/i-ti), n.; 
pl. -ties (-tiz). The quality of being personal, or of being a 
erson; the essential character of a person as distinguished 
rom a thing; existence as a self-conscious being; also, 
personal identity (as, one whose personality has rot been 
determined); also, the qualities of a person, considered 
collectively; distinctive personal character (as, “I was lost 
in wonder and admiration at the change in her, and at ter 
double personality”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” 
vii.); often, marked or notable personal character (as, a 
man with personality); also, a person as an embodiment of 
an assemblage of qualities (as, “By its remoteness, it [a 
procession] melts all the petty personalities, of which it is 
made up, into one broad mass of existence”: Hawthorne’s 
“House of the Seven Gables,” xi.); a personal keing; also, 
application or reference to a particular person or particular 
persons; direct reference to a particular person, often in the 
way of disparagement or hostility (as, there was a degree 
of personality in his remarks); also, a remark or statement 
referring to or aimed at a particular person, often in a dis- 
paraging or oflensive way (as, “He had... spoken of 
Dissenters as sneaks—a personality which could not te 
overlooked,” George Eliot’s “Felix Holt,” xxiv.; to indulge 
in personalities); in law, personal estate or property; per- 
sonalty.—per’son-al-ize (-al-iz), v. ¢.; -tzed, -izing. To 
make personal; personify. —per/son-al-i-za/tion (-i-zal- 
shon), n.—per’son-al-ly, adv.—per’son-al-ty (ti), *7.; 
pl. -ties (-tiz). In law, personal estate or 
property. 
per-son-ate (pér/son-at), a. [L. persona- 
tus, masked, < persona: see person.] Per- 
sonated}, pretended}, or counterfeitf; in 
bot., of a bilabiate corolla, mask-like; hav- 
ing the lower lip pushed upward so as to 
close the hiatus between the lips, as i: the 
snapdragon; in zodl., having a masked or 
disguised form; larval, or not imaginal, 
also, having mask-like markings on the 
head.—per’son-ate, v.; -ated, -ating. I. tr. 


Personate Corolla 
of Snapdragon (A n- 
lirrninum majus). 
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perspective 


To act or play the part of (a character in a play, etc.); 
act or present (a play, etc.); also, to assume the character 
or appearance of; pass one’s self off as (as, ““To personate 
any other person (as bail) before any . . . commissioner 
authorized to take bail... is . . . felony”: Blackstone’s 
“Commentaries,” IV. 128); also, to feignt or counterfeit} 
(as, “Did he personate remorse?”? Godwin’s “Caleb Wil- 
liams,” xxix.); also, to be a representative, an emblem, or an 
embodiment of (now rare); also, to represent or describe, 
as in writing}. II. intr. To act or play a part: as, “An 
actor . . . really personates, which your mere man of the 
stage never does” (Reade’s ‘Peg Woffington,” i.).—per= 
son-a/tion (-a/shon), n. The act of personating; dramatic 
representation, as of a character; the assuming of the 
character of another, as for the purpose of fraud; sometimes, 
the representation or embodiment of a quality, etc., as in a 
person; also, a person embodying a quality, etc. (as, “Mr. 
Fickwick was the very personation of kindness and hu- 
manity”: Dickens’s ‘‘Pickwick Papers,” v.).—per/son- 
a-tor, n. 
per-son-i-fi-ca-tion (pér-son’i-fi-ka’/shon), m. The act of 
personifying; the attribution of personal nature or character 
to inanimate objects or abstract notions, esp. as a rhetorical 
figure; the representation of a thing or abstraction in the 
form of a person, asin ¢ 
art; hence, an imagi- 
nary person or creature 
conceived or figured to 
represent a thing or 
abstraction; also, the 
embodiment of a qual- 
ity, idea, or other ab- 
straction in a real per- 
son or a concrete thing; 
hence, the person or 
thing embodying a 
quality or the like; an 
embodiment; also, the 
representation of a 
character, as in a play. 
per-son-i-fy (pér-son/- 
i-fi), v.t.; -fied, -fying. 
[= F. personnifier: 
see person and -fy.] 
To regard or represent 
as a person; attricute 
personal nature or 
character to (an inani- 
mate object or an ab- 
straction), as in speech 
or writing; represent 
(a thing or abstraction) 
in the form of a person, 
as in art; also, to embody (a quality, idea, etc.) in a real 
person or a concrete thing (as, ““Mr. Bertram never embraced 
a general or abstract idea, and his notion of the revenue was 
personified in the commissioners, surveyors, comptrollers”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” v.); be an embodiment of, or 
typify (as, he personifies all that is nokle); also, to person- 
ate (a character or a person).—per-son/i-fi-er (-fi-ér), 7. 
per-son-nel (pér-so-nel’, F. per-so-nel), n. [F., orig. adj., 
lit. ‘personal.”] The body of persons employed in any work, 
undertaking, or service: distinguished from matériel. 
per-spec-tive (pér-spek’tiv). [LL. perspectivus, adj. (as n., 
ML. perspectiva, ‘perspective art,’ optics), < L. perspicere, 
look through, look into, view, perceive, < per, through, + 
specere, look at.] I. a. Optical (obs. or rare: as, a per- 
spective glass, a spy-glass or the like); also, of or pertaining 
to the art of perspective, or represented according to its laws. 
II. n. Opticst; also, an optical glass, as a spy-glass or 
telescopet (as, “a pair of spectacles . . . a pocket 7 erspec- 
tive, and several other little conveniences”: Swift’s “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” i. 2); also, the art of representing solid objects 
on a flat surface so as to give them the same appearance as in 
nature when viewed from a given point; commonly, linear 
perspective (see below); hence, the appearance of objects 
with reference to relative position, distance, etc.; fig., the 
relation of parts to one another and to the whole, in a mental 


Personification. — The ‘‘ Church of Christ,” 
from the west front of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, Paris (13th century sculpture). 
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perspectograph 


view or prospect; also, a drawing or picture in perspective; 
specif., a painting or picture giving the effect of extension 
of the view or of distance; also, a visible scene, esp. one 
extending to a distance, or a vista (as, “The vastness of the 
thronged perspectives made promises to her romantic sense. 
The town seemed to be endless”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda 
Lessways,” iii. 3); fig., a mental view or prospect (as, “Sleep- 
ing or waking, I beheld the same black perspective of ap- 
proaching ruin”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” ix.). 
—aérial perspective, that branch of perspective which 
considers the variations of light, shade, and color in objects 
delineated, according to their distances, the quantity of 
light falling on them, and the medium through which they 
are seen.—linear perspective, that branch of perspective 
which regards only the apparent positions, magnitudes, and 
forms of objects delineated.—per-spec/tive-ly, adv.—per- 
spec/to-graph (-td-graf), nm. [See -graph.] An instru- 
ment used in drawing objects:in perspective. 
per-spi-ca-cious (pér-spi-ka/shus), a. [L. perspicax (per- 
spicac-), < perspicere: see perspective.| Having keen sight 
(archaic); also, having keen mental perception, or discerning 
(as, “that acute and perspicacious lady”: Galt’s “Ayrshire 
Legatees,” x.).—per-spi-ca/cious-ly, adv.—per-spi-ca/ci-ty 
(-kas/i-ti), n. The quality of being perspicacious; keenness 
of sight (archaic); keenness ofsmental perception; discern- 
ment; penetration. 
per-spi-cu-i-ty (pér-spi-ki/i-ti), ». The quality of being 
perspicuous; clearness, as of statement; lucidity; errone- 
ously, perspicacity or discernment. 
per-spic-u-ous (pér-spik/ii-us), a. [L. perspicuus, < per- 
spicere: see perspective.| Transparent, as crystal}; also, 
clear to the understanding; esp., clear in expression or state- 
ment, or lucid (as, “His manner of telling a story, or ex- 
plaining his thoughts, was forcible, perspicuous, and origi- 
nal”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xix.); also, erroneously, 
perspicacious or discerning (as, “It then became further 
obvious to the perspicuous Helen that Mrs. Prockter must 
have heard of her stepson’s singular adventure’: Arnold 
Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” xxvii.).—per- 
spic/u-ous-ly, adv.—per-spic/u-ous-ness, 7. 
per-spir-a-ble (pér-spir’a-bl), a. Capable of perspiring or of 
being perspired. 
per-spi-ra-tion (pér-spi-ra/shon), m. [F. perspiration.] 
The act or process of perspiring; also, that which is perspired; 
sweat.—per-spir’a-to-ry (-spir’a-t6-ri), a. 
per-spire (pér-spir’), v.; -spired, -spiring. [F. perspirer, 
exude, < L. perspirare, lit. ‘breathe through,’ < per, 
through, + spirare, breathe.] 1. intr. To exude through 
poresf; also, to excrete watery fluid through the pores of the 
skin; sweat. IE. tr. To emit through pores; exude: as, 
“They [firs] . . . continually perspire a fine balsam of 
turpentine” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Aug. 8).— 
per-spir-ing-ly (pér-spir’ing-li), adv. 
per-suade (pér-swad’), v.; -suaded, -suading. [L. per- 
suadere (pp. persuasus), < per, through, + suadere, advise, 
urge.] I. tr. To prevail on (a person, etc.), by advice, 
urging, reasons, inducements, etc., to do something (as, we 
could not persuade him to wait; he was persuaded to join 
them); induce; win over, influence, or bring by rendering 
willing (as, “We shall soon persuade... him... unto 
reason,” Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” iv. 7. 33; “All my ret- 
inue was that poor lad... whom I persuaded into my 
service,” Swift’s ““Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 9); also, to induce 
to believe, or convince (as, we persuaded him that he was 
mistaken; “The trader is firmly persuaded... that he 
himself was spared by favour,” Stevenson’s “Master of 
Ballantrae,” xi.); also, sometimes, to seek to induce or 
convince (as, “Hearken not unto Hezekiah, when he per- 
suadeth you, saying, The Lord will deliver us”: 2 Kings, 
xvili. 32); urge to do or believe something; also, to induce 
the doing or practice of (something: archaic: as, to endeavor 
to persuade obedience); also, to induce belief in or accept- 
ance of, as something asserted}; also, to urge (something) 
for doing, belief, etc.t (as, “Hadst thou thy wits, and didst 
persuade revenge, It could not move thus,” Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” iv. 5. 168; “disputing and persuading the things 
concerning the kingdom of God,” Acts, xix. 8). II. intr. 
To induce persons to do or believe something; also, to use 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; 
Glect, agony, int§, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
ardgnt, actgr, natjre; ch, chip; g, go; i 


perturb 


persuasion, as in urging action or belief.—per-suad/a-ble 
(-swa/da-bl), a.—per-suad/er, n. One who or that which 
persuades; also, a spur, weapon, or other thing used to 
induce effort or obedience (slang: as, ““He never appeared 
on deck without his ‘perswader,’ which was three rattans 
twisted into one,” Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” xii.). 
per-suassi-ble (pér-swa/si-bl), a. [L. perswasibilis.] That 
may be persuaded; open to persuasion; also, persuasivef. 
—per-sua-si-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. ; 
per-sua-sion (pér-swa/zhon), n. [L. persuasio(n-).] The 
act or an act of persuading or seeking to persuade (as, to 
rely on persuasion rather than on force; to yield to the 
persuasions of friends); persuasive urging or speech; power 
of persuading, or persuasive force (as, “Is ’t possible that 
my deserts to you Can lack persuasion?” Shakspere’s 
“Twelfth Night,” iii. 4. 882); also, something that serves or 
tends to persuade, or an inducementy; also, the state or 
fact of being persuaded or convinced; a conviction or belief 
(as, “He had a strong persuasion that Likeman was wrong”: 
H. G. Wells’s ‘Soul of a Bishop,” vi.); also, a form or system 
of belief, esp. religious belief, or the body of persons adhering 
to it (as, ‘a pious and pleasant young divine, though edu- 
cated at Oxford for the Episcopalian persuasion,” Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish,” xiv.; “most excellent discourses, 
which drew together considerable numbers of different per- 
suasions,” B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” vi.); sect or 
denomination; hence, kind or sort (humorous: as, an 
animal of the female persuasion). 
per-sua-sive (pér-swa/siv). I. a. Able, fitted, or intended 
to persuade: as, a persuasive speaker, voice, or manner; 
persuasive appeals. II.n. Something fitted or intended to 
persuade; a persuasive utterance: as, “Such persuasives 
at last prevailed with Bruce” (Jane Porter’s “Scottish 
Chiefs,” lvii.).— per-sua/sive-ly, adv.—per-sua/sive-ness, n. 
pert (pert), a. [For apert.] Opent or unconcealed{; also, 
bold, forward, or impertinent in a smart or flippant way 
(as, “The boy was very pert and impudent,” Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 30; “She said it in very pert 
and airy accents,” Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High 
Hand,” xxii.); saucy; also, lively, sprightly, or in good 
health and spirits (now prov.); also, smart or clever (obs. or 
prov.). Cf. peart. 
per-tain (pér-tan’), v. 7. [OF. partenir, < L. pertinere, ex- 
tend, reach, relate, < per, through, + tenere, hold.] To 
belong or be connected as a part, adjunct, possession, at- 
tribute, etc. (as, the house with the gardens pertaining to 
it; “All wide-stretched honours that pertain ... Unto 
the crown of France,” Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” ii. 4. 82); 
appertain; belong properly or fittingly, or be appropriate; 
also, to have reference or relation, or relate (as, documents 
pertaining to the case). 
per-ti-na-cious (pér-ti-na/shus), a. [L. pertinax (pertinac-), 
< per-, very, + tenaz, E. tenacious.] Holding tenaciously 
to a purpose, course of action, or opinion (as, to be pertina- 
cious in pursuit or demands; a pertinacious beggar); ex- 
tremely persistent, as in attempts or action characterized by 
or maintained with great persistence (as, pertinacious efforts 
or importunities; “This pertinacious pursuit of one particular 
whale, continued through day into night, and through night 
into day, is a thing by no means unprecedented,” H. Mel- 
ville’s “Moby-Dick,” cxxxiv.).—per-ti-na/cious-ly, adv.— 
per-ti-na/cious-ness, n.—per-ti-na/ci-ty (-nas/iti), n. 
The quality of being pertinacious; great persistence, as in 
attempts or action: as, “Again and again ... with the 
inexorable pertinacity of a child intent upon some object im- 
portant to itself, did he renew his efforts” (Hawthorne’s 
“House of the Seven Gables,” xix.). : 
per-ti-nence, per-ti-nen-cy (pér/ti-nens, -nen-si), n. The 
character or fact of being pertinent; relevance; a positeness. 
per-ti-nent (per’ti-nent), a. [L. pertinens pertinent-), 
ppr. of pertinere: see pertain.] Pertainingt or belongingt; 
appropriatet; also, pertaining or relating to the matter 
in hand, or having a bearing or application (as, a pertinent 
remark or suggestion; to adduce a pertinent case); to the 
point; relevant; apposite.—per’ti-nent-ly, adv. 
pert-ly (pért/li), adv. Ina pert manner.—pert/ness, n. 
per-turb (pér-térb’), v. t. [OF. perturber, < L. perturbare 
(pp. perturbatus), < per, through, + turbare, disturb, < 


(lightened) aviary, 


th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


¥ 


turba, disorder, tumult.] To disturb greatly, throw into 
disorder, or derange (as, to perturb the peace of a com- 
munity) ; esp., to disturb or disquiet greatly in mind (as, 
“Highly perturbed, he wondered what was coming next”: 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Helen with the High Hand,” xxi.); render 
uneasy or troubled; agitate; in astron., to cause irregularity 
of (planetary motion, planets, etc.); induce perturbation of. 
—per-turb/a-ble, a. That may be perturbed; liable to 
be disquieted or agitated.—per-tur-ba/tion (-tér-ba/- 
shon), ». [L. perturbatio(n-).] The act of perturbing, or 
the state of being perturbed; disturbance or disorder; 
mental disquiet or agitation; also, a cause of mental disquiet 
(as, “The crown . . . O polish’d perturbation! golden care!” 
Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” iv. 5. 23); in astron., a devia- 
tion of a heavenly body from its regular orbit.—per/tur- 
ba-tor, n. [LL.] One who perturbs; a disturber: as, 
“Such perturbators of the general quiet are to be executed” 
(Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 1).—per-turb/ed-ly, adv. 
—per-turb/er, n. 
per-tuse (pér-tis’), a. 


perturbable 


[L. pertusus, pp. of pertundere, 


pierce, < per, through, + twndere, beat.] In bot., having 
holes or slits, as a leaf. 

per-tus-sis (pér-tus/is), n. [NL., < L. per-, very, -+ tussis, 
cough.] In pathol., whooping-cough.—per-tus/sal, a. 
pe-ruke (pe-rék’), n. [F. perruque, < It. perrucca, par- 
cf. periwig.] A wig, esp. of the 


Ee 


rucca; origin uncertain: 
kind worn by men 
in the 17th and 
18th centuries as 
the fashionable or 
customary head- 
covering; a peri- 
wig. — pe-ruked’, {/ ( 
a.. Wearing a pe- A 
ruke. A 
pe-ru-sal (pé-ri/- 
Zalieenm. Che act 
of perusing; survey or scrutiny (archaic: as, “He falls to 
such perusal of my face As he would draw it,’ Shak- 
spere’s “Hamlet,” ii. 1. 90); reading (as, ‘‘deeply engaged 
in the perusal of a number of Pickwick”: Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford,” ii.). 
pe-ruse (pé-réz’), v. t.; -rused, -rusing. [OF. paruser, use 
wholly, finish, < par (< L. per), through, + user, E. use, v.] 
To use upf; also, to go through (a series, etc.) one by onef; 
hence, to survey or examine in detail (archaic); scrutinize 
(archaic: as, ‘“The Stranger . . . with a curious eye Perused 
the Arab youth,” Southey’s “‘Thalaba,” v. 14); now, usually, 
to read through, as with thoroughness or care, or, in general, 
to read (as, ‘‘The squire, having perused this letter, put 
it into my hand,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 23; 
“This book I had again and again perused with delight,” 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” iii.).—pe-rus’er (-ré/zér), n. 
Pe-ru-vi-an (pé-ré/vi-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to Peru 
or its inhabitants: as, Perwoian bark (cinchona). IL. n. 
A native or inhabitant of Peru; a member of the native 
Peruvian race under the Inca empire, or one of the people 
of Peru of later or modern times. 
per-vade (pér-vad’), v. t.; -vaded, -vading. [L. pervadere 
(pp. pervasus), < per, through, + vadere, go.] To go, pass, 
or spread through (now only as in following uses); go every- 
where throughout (a place), as a person; extend one’s 
presence, activities, influence, etc., throughout (as, “Eleanor, 
the cook, pervaded the house, doing the work of seven 
women”: H. Kingsley’s “(Geofiry Hamlyn,” xlii.); esp., of a 
fluid, or any subtle or immaterial agency, to diffuse itself 
throughout, or permeate (as, a tinge of pink pervades a 
cloud; “A drowsy springlike sultriness pervaded the air, 
Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” ii.; “A broad generosity per- 
vaded his life,” Charnwood’s “Theodore Roosevelt,” tii.). 
—per-vad/er (-va/dér), n.—per-vad/ing-ly, adv. 
per-va-sion (pér-va/zhon), n. [LL. pervasio(n-).] The 
act of pervading, or the state of being pervaded; permeation. 
—per-va/sive (-siv), a. Tending, or having power, to per- 
vade.—per-va/sive-ly, adv.—per-va/sive-ness, 7. 
per-verse (pér-vérs’), a. [OF. F. pervers, < L. perversus, 
turned. the wrong way, awry, perverse, pp._of pervertere: 
see pervert.] Turned away from what is right, good, or 


\@ 
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proper; perverted or wicked (as, “blameless . . . in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation’: Phil. ii. 15); in- 
correct or wrong (as, “trying to convince thee in spite of thine 
own perverse logic”: Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,’’ xiii.); 
also, persistent or obstinate in what is wrong (as, “Hast 
thou, with heart perverse . . . still persever’d, And, having 
chosen evil . . . gloried in thy choice?” Cowper’s “Ex- 
postulation,” 396); also, wilfully determined or disposed to 
go counter to what is expected or desired, or contrary (as, 
“Vl frown and be perverse and say thee nay,’’ Shakspere’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” ii. 2. 96; ‘She refuses even to answer 
me;—so perverse, so foolish is she,” W. H. Hudson’s “Green 
Mansions,” xiv.); characterized by or proceeding from such 
a determination (as, a perverse mood, impulse, or action; 
“There was something perverse in the inveteracy with which 
she avoided him,” H. James’s “Portrait of a Lady,” xlviii.); 
wayward; cantankerous; also, untoward or unfavorablet 
(as, “event perverse!’? Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ix. 405). 
—per-verse/ly, adv.— per-verse/ness, 71. 
per-ver-sion (pér-vér/shon), n. [L. perversio(n-), < per- 
vertere: see pervert.| The act of perverting, or the state of 
being perverted; a turning or being turned to what is wrong; 
diversion to an improper use; distortion; vitiation; also, a 
perverted form of something; in pathol., change to what is 
unnatural or abnormal (as, a perversion of function; per- 
version of appetite, or of a particular sense); specif., per- 
verted or abnormal condition of the sexual instincts (‘sexual 
perversion’). 
per-ver-si-ty (pér-vér’si-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). The quality 
of being perverse; perverse character or conduct, or an 
instance of it. 
per-ver-sive (pér-vér/siv), a. Tending to pervert. 
per-vert (pér-vért’), v. ¢. [OF. F. pervertir, < L. pervertere 
(pp. perversus), turnabout, overturn, corrupt, < per,through, 
+ vertere, turn.] To turn away from the right course (as, 
“The Electress . . . entreated that he would not pervert 
her niece from the paths of the true religion”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” ii. 2); bring over to a religious belief 
regarded as false or wrong (sometimes used in contrast to 
convert); lead astray morally, or corrupt; lead into mental 
error or false judgment; also, to turn from the proper to an 
improper use or purpose, or misapply (as, ‘‘The proscription 
. . . had been perverted to the license of avarice and private 
revenge,” Froude’s ‘‘Cesar,’’ xi.; to pervert one’s talents or 
energies); wrest from the proper meaning or purport (as, 
“Ye have perverted the words of the living God’’: Jer. xxiii. 
36); distort; also, to bring to a less excellent state, vitiate, 
or debase (as, “Luxury . . . while she polishes, perverts the 
taste’: Cowper’s “Retirement,” 704); in pathol., to change 
to what is unnatural or abnormal (see perverted); affect 
with perversion.—per/vert, ». One who has been per- 
verted; one who has been brought over to a religious belief 
regarded as false or wrong (sometimes contrasted with con- 
vert: as, “In the end she died a pervert or convert, according 
to this or that person’s point of view,’’ W. H. Hudson’s 
“Far Away and Long Ago,” iii.); in pathol., one affected 
with perversion.—per-vert/ed, p. a. Turned from what is 
right; wicked; misguided; misapplied; distorted; in 
pathol., changed to or being of an unnatural or abnormal 
kind (as, a perverted appetite, see picat; a perverted sense 
of smell, see parosmia); affected with or due to perversion. — 
per-vert/ed-ly, adv.—per-vert/ed-ness, n.—per-vert/er, 
n.—per-vert/i-ble, a. Capable of being perverted. 
per-vi-ous (pér/vi-us), a. [L. pervius, < per, through, + 
via, way.| Admitting of passage or entrance; esp., admit- 
ting of passage through the substance, or permeable (as, 
“light pervious soil”: Kinglake’s ‘Eothen,” iv.); fig., 
penetrable by the 
mind; accessible to 
reason, feeling, etc. 
—per’vi-ous-ness, 
n. 
pe-se-ta (pe-sa/ta), 
m.; pl. -tas (-taz). 
[Sp., dim. of pesa, 
weight: cf. peso.] 
The monetary unit 
of Spain, equiva- 


Obverse. 
Peseta of Alfonso XII. — British Museum. 


Reverse. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
=, equals, See also lists at beginning of book. 


Peshitta 


lent to 19.3 U. S. cents; also, a silver coin nominally of this 
value (see cut on preceding page). 

Pe-shit-ta, Pe-shit-to, Pe-shi-to (pe-shét/ta, -t6, pe-shé/to), 
n. [Syriac, lit. ‘simple.’] The principal Syriac version of 
the Bible, the New Testament portion of which dates prob- 
ably from the early part of the 5th century, while the Old 
Testament portion is much older. 

pes-ky (pes/ki), a. [Origin uncertain: cf. pest.] Trouble- 
some; annoying; plaguy: as, “I got caught in those pesky 
blackberry-bushes in the graveyard” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Old- 
town Folks,” vi.). [Colloq., U. S.] 

pe-so (pa/so), n.; pl. -sos (-sdz). [Sp., lit. ‘weight,’ < L. 
pensum, pp. neut. of pendere, weigh.] A former Spanish 
gold or silver coin (dollar), equal to 8 reals; a modern 
Spanish gold or silver coin (5 pesetas), nominally worth 96.5 
U. S. cents; the monetary unit and a silver coin of Mexico, 
equivalent to 49.8 U. S. cents; the monetary unit and a 
silver coin of the Philippine Islands, worth 50 U. S. cents; 
the monetary unit and a gold or silver coin of Cuba, equal to 
100 centavos, or one U. S. dollar; any of various monetary 
units and coins of Central and South America. 

pes-sa-ry (pes/a-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [LL. pessariwm, 
< L. pessum, pessus, < Gr. meoods, pessary, orig. oval 
stone used in a game.] In med., an instrument worn in the 
vagina to remedy uterine displacement; also, a medicated 
mass or the like for introduction into the vagina; a vaginal 
suppository. 

pes-siemism (pes/i-mizm), n. [L. pessimus, worst, superl. 
of malus, bad (compar. pejor): cf. optimism.] The doc- 
trine that the existing world is the worst of all possible worlds, 
or that all things naturally tend to evil; also, disposition to 
take the gloomiest or least hopeful view of circumstances; 
tendency to look on the dark side of things. Cf. optimism. 
—pes/si-mist, m. One who adheres to the doctrine of 
pessimism; also, one disposed to look on the dark side of 
things. —pes-si-mis’tic, a. Pertaining to or characterized 
by pessimism; disposed to take the least hopeful view of 
things. — pes-si-mis/ti-cal-ly, adv.—pes/si-mize (-miz), v.; 
-mized, -mizing. 1. intr. To hold or express pessimistic 
views. IL. tr. To make the worst (rather than the best) 
of; take the least hopeful view of. 

pest (pest), n. [F. peste, < L. pestis, plague, pestilence, 
bane.] A deadly epidemic disease; a pestilence; specif., 
the bubonic plague; also, a noxious, destructive, or trouble- 
some thing or person (as, “those summer pests, the mos- 
quitos,” Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne,” xxiv.; “I was a 
nuisance, an incumbrance, and a pest. I know that very 
well,” Dickens’s ‘Hard Times,” i. 4); a nuisance. 

Pes-ta-loz-zi-an (pes-ta-lot/sé-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Swiss educational reformer Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 
(1746-1827), or his system of elementary instruction, in 
which teaching by object-lessons adapted to the ascertained 
capacity of each child was the principal feature. 

pes-ter (pes/tér), v. ¢. [Prob. for obs. empester, < F. em- 
pestrer, now empétrer, hobble (a horse), hamper, entangle; 
in later use affected by pest.] To clog} or encumber}; ob- 
struct} or overcrowd}; hence, to crowd or huddle togethert; 
also, to infest (a place, etc.), as vermin, reptiles, or anything 
troublesome (as, “The kingdom is much pestered with flies 
in summer’: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 3); hence, 
now usually, to harass with petty annoyances, vexing im- 
portunities, or the like (as, “The boys pester us to buy 
wretched half-dead chameleons,” Amelia B. Edwards’s 
“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xiii.; “How she would have 
pursued and pestered me with questions and surmises,” 
C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xxv.); plague or torment.—pes/- 
ter, n. Annoyance; a nuisance or plague.—pes/ter-er, 7. 
—pes’ter-ing-ly, adv. 

pest=house (pest/hous), . A house or hospital for persons 
infected with a pestilential disease. 

pes-tif-er-ous (pes-tiffe-rus), a. [L. pestifer, pestiferus, 
< pestis, pest, + ferre, bear.] Pest-bearing; of the nature 
of a pest; pestilential; fig., pernicious in any way; mis- 
See troublesome or annoying.—pes-tif/er-ous-ly, 
adv. 

pes-ti-lence (pes/ti-lens), m. [OF. F. pestilence, < L. pesti- 
lentia, < pestilens, E. pestilent.] A deadly epidemic 
disease (as, “‘a pestilence of small-pox or some other fever’: 
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W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xiv.); specif., the bu- 
bonic plague; also, that which produces or tends to produce 
malignant disease (as, “The stench was frightful—the air 
heavy with pestilence”: Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” xxxv.); 
also, fig., that which is noxious in any respect; something 
morally pernicious. ; 
pes-ti-lent (pes/ti-lent), a. [L. pestilens (pestilent-), < 
pestis, E. pest.] Producing or tending to produce infectious 
disease; infectious, as a disease; pestilential; also, destruc- 
tive to life; deadly; poisonous; fig., injurious to peace, 
morals, etc.; pernicious or mischievous (as, “a few pestilent 
agitators”: Besant’s “Coligny,” v.); hence, troublesome 
or annoying (as, “a pestilent knave,”’ Shakspere’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” iv. 5. 147; “Look at the confusion your pesti- 
lent fowls are creating amongst my papers,” W. H. Hud- 
son’s “Purple Land,” x.). 
pes-ti-len-tial (pes-ti-len/shal), a. Producing or tending to 
produce pestilence (as, “‘“pestilential vapors”: Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,” ix. 37); also, pertaining to or of the nature of 
pestilence or infectious and deadly disease, specif. bubonic 
plague; fig., pernicious, harmful, or mischievous (as, “‘pesti- 
lential doctrines”: Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘‘Caxtons,” xiii. 4). 
— pes-ti-len/tial-ly, adv. 
pes-ti-lent-ly (pes/ti-lent-li), adv. Ina pestilent manner. 
pes-tle (pes/l), n. [OF. pestel, < L. pistillum, < pinsere 
(pp. pistus), pound, bray.] An instrument for braying or 
triturating substances in a mortar; hence, any of various 
mechanical appliances for pounding, stamping, etc.; also, 
the leg of an animal, esp. of the pig (now only prov. Eng.). 


—pes’tle, v.; -tled, -tling. I. tr. To pound or triturate 
with or as with a pestle. IZ. intr. To work with a pes- 
tle. 

pet! (pet). [Orig. Sc.; origin unknown.] I. nm. Any do- 


mesticated or tamed animal that is fondled and indulged; 
also, a person especially cherished or indulged; a favorite; 
esp., a favorite child, often a spoiled one (as, “‘the spoiled 
pet of a wealthy family”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xv.); 
also, sometimes, a thing particularly cherished. II. a. 
Treated as a pet, as an animal; especially cherished or in- 
dulged, as a child or other person; for which one has a 
particular fondness or weakness, or favorite, as a thing 
(as, a pet theory; a pet aversion, something that a person 
particularly dislikes); also, endearing, or manifesting affec- 
tion (as, a pet name).—pet!, v.; petted, petting. I.tr. To 
treat as a pet; fondle; indulge: as, ‘The master petted his 
pony” (Wister’s “Virginian,” xxv.); “She enjoyed being 
féted and petted as much as a cat enjoys being stroked” 
(Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxx.). IL. intr. To fondle 
or caress one of the opposite sex; ‘spoon.’ [Slang.] 
pet? (pet), n. [Origin uncertain.] A fit of peevishness or 
ill humor: as, “He tossed the titbit angrily into his cart, — 
and drove off in a pet’? (Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven 
Gables,” xix.). 
pet-al (pet’al), n. [NL. petalum, petal, < Gr. zérador, 
leaf, < weravytvar, spread out.] In bot., one of the leaves 
of a corolla.—pet/aled, pet/- 
alled, a. Having petals: as, 
six-petaled. — pet-al-if/er-ous 
(-a-lif’e-rus), a. [See -ferous.] 
Bearing _petals.—pet/al-ine 
(-in), a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling a petal. 
pet-a-lism (pet/a-lizm), n.[Gr. 
metadtopes, < méradov, leaf: 
see petal.] In ancient Syra- 
cuse, a mode of banishing 
citizens for five years by pop- 
ular vote, with olive-leaves for 
ballots. officinalis), with (a) one of the Petals. 
pet-a-lo-dy (pet/a-l6-di), n. [Gr. meradwéys, leaf-like, < 
méranoy, leaf, + efdos, form.] In bot., a condition frequent 
in flowers, in which certain organs, as the stamens in most 
double flowers, assume the appearance of or become meta- 
morphosed into petals. 
pet-a-loid (pet/a-loid), a. 
appearance of a petal. 
pet-a-lous (pet/a-lus), a. Having petals. 
pe-tard (pé-tard’), n. [F. pétard, < péter, break wind, 


Flower of Soapwort (Saponaria 


[See -oid.] Having the form or 
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explode, < L. pedere, break wind.] An engine of war or 
explosive device used to sree Ret 
blow in a door or gate, 
form a breach in a wall, 
etc.; also, a kind of fire- 
cracker. 
pet-a-sus (pet’a-sus), 7. 
> Gr. méragos, < >y "HI 
qeravvivat, spread out: cf. > 
petal.| A  low-crowned, « 
broad-brimmed hat worn //i 
by ancient Greeks and \j 
Romans, often represented “34 
as worn by Hermes or ji 
Mercury; hence, the = 
winged hat or cap which 


q 
i 
Mercury is represented as 4 
wearing in later art. 2 

pe-tau-rist (pe-ta/rist), n. 
[L. petaurista, < Gr. 
qmeravpiorys, vaulter, tumbler, < éravpov ing- 
vec! the flying ) pov, spring-board. ] 
phalangers of the 
genus Petawrista 
(or Petaurus). 

pet=cock (pet/kok), 
nm. Asmall cock or | 
faucet, as for drain- 
ing off water from 

the cylinder of a 
steam-engine. 

pe-tech-i-z (pé- 
tek/i-€ or -té/ki-é), 

m. pl. [NL., < It. 
petecchia, purple 
spot in disease.] In 
pathol., small pur- 
plish spots occurring on the skin in certain fevers, caused by 
hemorrhage into the cutaneous tissues. — pe-tech/i-al, a. 
Pertaining to or attended with petechia.—petechial 
fever, typhus fever; also, epidemic cerebrospinal men- 
ingitis. pe-tech/i-ate (-at), a. Having petechiz. 

pe-ter! (pé/tér), v. 2. [Origin unknown.] With out: To 
diminish gradually and then disappear or cease; give out 
by degrees. [Colloq.] 

pe-ter? (pé/tér), n. [Appar. < Peter, man’s name.] A 
traveling-bag, trunk, parcel, or the like (thieves’ slang); 
naut., a flag hoisted as a signal of sailing (as, “We looked 
towards the Admiral, where high the Peter flew,” H. New- 
bolt’s “Old Superb”: see blue peter, under blue, a.).—pe/ter- 
man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. A thief who steals travelers’ 
bags, etc.; also, a thief who uses knock-out drops as an aid to 
robbery; also, a safe-blower. [Thieves’ slang. ] 

pe-ter-sham (pé/tér-sham), . [From Viscount Petersham 
(early 19th cent.).] A kind of heavy overcoat formerly in 
fashion; also, a kind of heavy woolen cloth used for over- 
coats, etc. . 

Pe-ter’s pence (pé/térz pens). [From St. Peter, as the 
first bishop of Rome.] An annual tax or tribute, orig. 
of a penny from each householder having land of a certain 
value, formerly paid by the people of certain countries 
to the papal see at Rome; now, a voluntary contribution 
to the Pope, made by Roman Catholics everywhere. 

pet-i-ole (pet/i-dl), m. [L. petiolus, little foot, stem, stalk, 
dim. < pes (ped-), foot.] In bot., a leafstalk; the slender 
stalk by which a leaf is attached to the stem (see cut in 
next column); in zodl., a stalk or peduncle, as that connecting 
the abdomen and thorax in wasps, etc.—pet/i-o-lar (--lar), 
a.—pet/i-o-late (-lat), a. ! 

pet-it (pet/i, F. pé-té), a. [F.; perhaps from Celtic: cf. 
petty.| Small; petty; minor: now only in legal phrases.— 
petit jury. See under jury —petit larceny. See larceny. 
—pe-tite (pe-tét’, F. pe-tét), a. [F., fem. of petit.] Little; 
of small size; tiny: esp. with reference to a woman or girl: 
as, “How very petite and compact she was in those old days” 
(W. De Morgan’s “Alice-for-Short,” xxix.). —pe-tite’ness, n. 
pe-ti-tion (pé-tish’gn), 7. [OF. peticion (F. pétition), < 
L. petitio(n-), < petere, seek.] Request made for some- 
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petrify 


thing desired, esp. respectful or humble request, as to a 
superior or to one or 
those in authority (as, 
to make petition for 
aid or pardon); en- 
treaty; a humble or 
earnest request (as, 
‘Sf it please the king 
to grant my petition, 
and to perform my re- 
quest”: Esther, v. 8); 
a supplication or 
prayer, as to God; 
specif., a formally 
drawn-up request ad- 
dressed to a person or 
a body of persons in 
authority or power, 
soliciting some favor, 
right, mercy, or other 
benefit (as, “They 
were about to present 
a monster petition in 
favour of the Charter; 
to accompany it... 
to the door of 
House of Commons”: 
Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” xxxii.); a written application for 
an order of court or for some judicial action; also, that which 
is sought by request or entreaty (as, “All their petitions 
are as freely theirs As they themselves would owe them”: 
Shakspere’s ‘Measure for Measure,” i. 4. 82).—pe-ti/tion, 
v. I. tr. To make petition to; entreat, supplicate, or beg, 
as for something desired; specif., to address a formal peti- 
tion to (a sovereign, a legislative body, etc.); also, to 
make petition for (something); seek by entreaty; beg (that: 
as, “In vain Captain Bonneville . . . petitioned that his 
[a dog’s] life might be spared,” Irving’s ‘Captain Bonne- 
ville,” xxxiii.). IZ. intr. To make petition; specif., to ad- 
dress or present a formal petition.—pe-ti/tion-a-ry Cari); 
a. Of the nature of or expressing a petition; also, petition- 
ing or suppliant (obs. or archaic: as, “I . . . conjure thee 
to pardon Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen,” Shak- 
spere’s “Coriolanus,” v. 2. 82).—pe-ti/tion-er, 7. 
pe-titemaitre (pé-té-matr), n. [F., ‘little master.’| A 
dandy; an exquisite: as, “Every clerk, apprentice, and 
even waiter... assumes the air and apparel of a petit 
maitre”? (Smollett’s ‘Humphry Clinker,’ May 29). 
pet-rel (pet’rel), n. [Commonly associated with the apostle 
Peter, who “walked on the water” (Mat. xiv. 29).] Any of 
numerous sea-birds of the family Procellariidx, esp. Pro- 
cellaria pelagica, a small bird with black and white plumage 
and long, pointed wings.—stormy petrel, the petrel, 
Procellaria pelagica, or any of various other small, sooty, 
allied species, so called 
because popularly sup- 
posed to appear with 
or before a storm; a 
Mother Carey’s 
chicken; fig., a person 
whose coming is sup- 
posed to portend 
trouble or strife. 
pet-ri-fac-tion (pet-ri- 
fak’shon), n. The act 
or process of petrify- 
ing, or the state of be- 
ing petrified; also, 
something petrified. — 
pet-ri-fac/tive (-tiv), a. 
Causing petrifaction. 
pet-ri-fi-ca-tion (pet/ri-fi-ka/shgn), n. Petrifaction. 
pet-ri-fy (pet/ri-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [F. pétrifier, < L. 
petra, rock, stone (< Gr. zérpa, rock), + facere, make.] 
L. tr. To convert into stone or a stony substance (as, “The 
mortar which bound together the buildings was, by length of 
time, nearly petrified”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxvi.); 
fig., to change as if to stone; make rigid, stiffen, or benumb 


Petioles. — (a) terete; (0) flat; (c) dilated at 
the the base; (d) winged; (e) forming a sheath; 
(f) leaf-like (the so-called phyllode). 


Stormy Petrel (Procellaria pelagica). 


zh; o, F. cloche; tu, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
and; =, equals, See also lists at beginning of book. 


Petrine 


(as, “Carwin’s eyes glared and his limbs were petrified at 
this intelligence”: C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” xxii.); deaden, 
or make inert (as, “I don’t learn much from our senators . . . 
Policy seems to petrify their minds”: G. Meredith’s “Lord 
Ormont and His Aminta,” xvii.); render hardened or callous, 
as the heart or conscience; often, to stupefy or paralyze with 
astonishment, horror, or other strong emotion. IL intr. To 
undergo conversion into stone or a stony substance (as, “Did 
living men petrify, I should have changed to mineral”: 
Wister’s “Virginian,” xxi.); become petrified (lit. or fig.). 
Pe-trine (pé’trin or -trin), a. Of or pertaining to the apostle 
Peter or the two New Testament Epistles bearing his name. 
petro-. Form of Gr. érpa, rock, wérpos, stone, used in 
combination. 

pet-ro-drome (pet/rd-drdm), n. [NL. Petrodromus, < Gr. 
mérpa, rock, + -dpouos, < dpauetv, run.}] An East African 
elephant-shrew, Pe- : 
trodromus tetradac- 
tylus, having hind 
feet with only four gx 
toes, and frequent- 
ing rocky hills. 
pet-ro-gen-e-sis 
(pet-ro-jen’e-sis), 2. 
[See petro-.] The 
genesis or origina- 
tion of rocks, esp. 
as a subject of 
scientific study. Also pe-trog-e-ny (pé-troj/e-ni).—pet’- 
ro-ge-net/ic (-jé-net/ik), pet-ro-gen/ic, a. 

pet-ro-glyph (pet’rd-glif), n. [Gr. wérpa, rock, + yAvdi, 
carving.] A carving on rock; esp., a prehistoric rock- 
a alae a.—pe-trog-ly-phy (pé-trog’- 
li-fi), n. 

pe-trog-ra-pher (pé-trog’ra-fér), m. One versed in petrog- 
raphy. 

pe-trog-ra-phy (pé-trog’ra-fi), m. [See petro- and -graphy.] 
The scientific description and classification of rocks.—pet- 
ro-graph-ic, pet-ro-graph-i-cal (pet-rd-graf/ik, -i-kal), a. 

pet-rol (pet’rol or pe-trdl’), n. [F. pétrole, < ML. petro- 
leum: see petroleum.] Petroleum (now rare); also, gasoline. 
—pet/rol, v. t.; -rolled, -rolling. To supply with petrol. 

pet-ro-la-tum (pet-r6-la/tum), n. [NL., < ML. petroleum: 
see petrolewm.| A soft or semisolid unctuous substance 
obtained from petroleum, used as a basis for ointments and 
as a protective dressing; also, an oily liquid obtained from 
petroleum, used as a local application in inflammation of 
mucous membrane, as an intestinal lubricant, etc. (‘liquid 
petrolatum’). 

pe-tro-le-um (pé-trd/lé-um), n. [ML., < L. petra, rock, + 
oleum, oil.] An oily, usually dark-colored liquid (a form of 
bitumen or mixture of various hydrocarbons), occurring 
naturally in the upper strata of the earth in various parts 
of the world, and commonly obtained by boring: used (in 
its natural state or after certain treatment) as a fuel, or 
separated by distillation into gasoline, naphtha, benzine, 
kerosene, paraffin, etc. 

pé-tro-leur (pa-tro-lér), n. [F.] An incendiary whe uses 
petroleum; specif., one of those adherents of the Commune 
who set fire to public buildings in Paris, with the aid of 
petroleum, in May, 1871.—pé-tro-leuse (-léz), n. [F.] 
Fem. of pétroleur. 

pet-rol-ize (pet/rd-liz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To treat with 
petroleum; spread petroleum on (water) to destroy mosquito 
larvee; also, to set on fire by means of petroleum.—pet/rol- 
i-za/tion (-r9-li-za/shon), n. 

pe-trol-o-gy (pé-trol’d-ji), n. [See petro- and -logy.] The 
scientific study of rocks, including their origin, structure, 
changes, etc.—pet-ro-log-ic, pet-ro-log-i-cal (pet-r9-loj’ik, 
-i-kal), a.—pe-trol/o-gist, n. 

pet-ro-nel (pet/rd-nel), n. [F. pétrinal, < OF. peitrine (F. 
poirine), breast, < L. pectus (pector-), breast; the stock of 
the weapon being held against the breast in firing.] An old 
hand-firearm, in size between the pistol and the harquebus, 
used esp. by horse-soldiers. 

pe-tro-sal (pé-trd’sal), a. [L. petrosus: see petrous.] In 
anat., petrous; specif., noting or pertaining to the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone. 


Petrodrome. 
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pet-rous (pet/rus or pé/trus), a. [L. petrosus, < petra, rock, 
stone, < Gr. wérpa, rock.] Like stone in hardness; stony; 
rocky; in anat., noting or pertaining to the hard and dense 
portion of the temporal yee which contains the internal 
auditory organs; petrosal. 

pettleeat (pet’i-kot). [From petty + coat.] I. n. A 
short inner coat worn by ment; later, a man’s waistcoat 
(now prov. Eng.); also, a skirt, esp. an underskirt, worn by 
women and children; any similar garment, as the Scotch 
kilt or the Greek fustanella, worn by men (chiefly humor- 
ous); any skirt-like part or covering; also, a woman or girl 
(as, “There was nobody knew better how to make his way 
among the petticoats than my grandfather”: Irving’s “Tales 
of a Traveler,” i. 5); the female sex. II. a. Of or per- 
taining to petticoats; wearing petticoats; female or feminine 
(as, “A kind of petticoat council was forthwith held . . . at 
which the governor’s lady presided”: Irving’s “Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” iv. 4).—petticoat government, the 
government or rule of women; feminine control or manage- 
ment.—pet/ti-coat=breech’es, n. pl. A kind of loose 
breeches not gathered at the bottom of each leg 
somewhat like petticoats: worn by 
men about the middle of the 17th 
century. — pet’/ti-coat’ed, a. 
Wearing petticoats. 

pet-ti-fog (pet/i-fog), v. 7.; -fogged, 
-fogging. [Prob. a back-formation 
from pettifogger.] To act as a 
pettifogger; carry on a petty or 
shifty law business; practise chican- 
ery. 

pet-ti-fog-ger (pet/i-fog’ér), n. é 
[Appar. < petty + obs. fogger, 
pettifogger, of uncertain origin. ] 
A petty legal practitioner; an in- 
ferior lawyer who employs mean 
shifts or petty trickery (as, “He 
carried home with him all the knav- 
ish chicanery of the lowest petti- 
fogger’: Smollett’s ‘Humphry 
Clinker,” June 26); hence, a petty, 
mean, or shifty practitioner in any 
field (as, “appointing as ambas- 
sador some political pettifogger skilled in delays, soph- 
isms, and misapprehensions”’: Irving’s ‘‘Knickerbocker’s 
New York,” v. 4).—pet/ti-fog’ger-y, .; pl. -ies (-iz). 
The practice of a pettifogger; a proceeding characteristic of 
a pettifogger. 

pet-ti-ly (pet’i-li), adv. Ina petty manner.—pet’ti-ness, n. 

pet-tish (pet/ish), a. [See pet?.] Subject to pets, or fits of 
ill humor; in a pet, or impatiently displeased, now esp. over 
some trifling matter (as, “If she were a long while absent, he 
became pettish and nervously restless”: Hawthorne’s ‘““House 
of the Seven Gables,” ix.); characteristic of or due to a pet 
(as, pettish displeasure; a pettish refusal or frown).—pet’= 
tish-ly, adv.—pet/tish-ness, n. ; 

pet-ti-toes (pet’i-tdz), n. pl. [Appar. < petty + toe.] The 
feet of a pig, esp. as food (as, “a present of pigs’ pettitoes”: 
George Eliot’s ‘Silas Marner,” x.); also, the human feet, 
esp. those of a child. . 

pet-to (pet/ts), n. [It., < L. pectus, breast.] The breast: in 
the phrase in petto (in one’s own breast or private thought): 
as, “I determined to try the poison of jealousy . . . I had 
long kept it in petto as my ultimate remedy” (Maria Edge- 
worth’s “Belinda,” iii.). : 

pet-ty (pet/i), a.; compar. pettier, superl. pettiest. [OF. F. 


Petticoat-breeches. 


but hanging 


, 


petit: see petit.] Small in sizet; also, of small importance, 


trifling, or trivial (as, petty gains; petty grievances; “Our 
knights are limited to petty enterprises,” Scott’s “Castle 
Dangerous,” xi.); of no great dignity or power (as, a petty 
prince or chief; petty nobles); of no particular merit or note 
(as, a petty poet); on a small scale (as, petty traders); also, 
of lesser or secondary importance, minor, or inferior (as, 
petty larceny, as distinguished from grand larceny; a petty 
officer, see phrase following); also, having or showing a small 
mental range, or narrow ideas, interests, etc. (as, petty minds 
or thinkers; “A petty passion for contemptible details char- 
acterized him from his youth,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 


out; (lightened) aviary, 


ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; +H, then; y, you; 


if 


4. 2); often, mean or ungenerous in small or trifling things 
(as, to be petty in spirit or action; a petty spirit; a petty 

_ revenge).—petty jury. See under jury.—petty larceny. 
See larceny.—petty officer, an enlisted man in the navy 

holding an official rank corresponding to that of a non- 
commissioned officer in the army. 

pet-u-lance (pet/i-lans), n. The state or quality of being 
petulant; petulant spirit or behavior; a petulant speech or 
action. —pet/u-lan-cy (-lan-si), n. 

pet-u-lant (pet/i-lant), a. [F. pétulant, < L. petulans 
(petulant-), forward, pert, wanton, < petere, fall on, assail.] 
Forward or pert (now rare: as, “a young petulant jacka- 
napes,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 8); presuming 
or arrogant (now rare: as, “Mungo Argyle, the exciseman, 
waxing rich, grew proud and petulant,” Galt’s “Annals of 
the Parish,” xxii.); also, quick to anger, or irritable (as, 
“The Southrons, inflammable, petulant, audacious, were the 
first to assault and to defy the imperial power,” Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” Introd., iv.; ‘His temper was acid, 
petulant, and harsh,’ Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xix.); 
now, commonly, moved to, showing, or characterized 
by sudden, impatient irritation, esp. over some trifling or 
passing annoyance (as, to become petulant at a refusal, a 
petulant toss of the head; petwlant dissatisfaction); fig., 
seeming to display or indicate irritation or petulance (as, 
“the hoarse murmuring of a petulant brook,” Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” xiii.; “the petulant abundance of mountain 
rain,” ORE H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” viii.).—pet/u- 
lant-ly, adv. 

pe-tu-ni-a (pé-ti/ni-d), n. [NL., < F. petun, tobacco; of 
S. Amer. origin.] Any of the herbs constituting the sola- 
naceous genus Petunia, native in tropical America but much 
cultivated elsewhere, bearing funnel-shaped flowers of various 
colors; also, a deep reddish-purple color. 

pe-tun-tse, pe-tun-tze (pe-tun’tse), 7. [ Chinese, lit. ‘white 
stone.’] A partially decomposed granitic rock containing 
some unaltered feldspar, used as one of the ingredients in mak- 
ing certain kinds of porcelain. : ! 
pew (pa), n. [OF. puie, balcony, < L. podia, pl. of podium, 
elevated place, balcony: see podium.] A raised standing- 
place, pulpit, or stall in a church, as for the preacher or 
reader}; a raised seat or inclosure in a public hall or place, 
as for judges or lawyers, persons doing business, or the like7; 
a box ina theatert; also, in a church, an inclosed seat, or an 
inclosure with seats, appropriated to the use of a family or 
other worshipers (as, “people of rank, who sat in pews, 
sumptuously lined and cushioned, furnished with richly 
gilded prayer-books, and decorated with their arms upon the 
pew-doors”’: Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” The Country Church); 
commonly, in modern churches, one of an assemblage of 
fixed bench-like seats (with backs), accessible by aisles, for 
the use of the congregation. —pew/age (-aj), 7”. The pews 
in a church collectively; the arrangement of pews; also, the 
tent paid for pews. ’ \ 

pe-wee (pé/wé), n. [Imit. of its note.] Any of certain small 
American birds, flycatchers of the genus Contopus (family 
Tyrannide), esp. C. virens (the common ‘wood-pewee’) ; 
also, a pewit or pheebe. ‘ ; : 

pe-wit (pé/wit or piit), n. [Imit. of its note.] The lapwing, 
Vanellus cristatus; also, the European black-headed gull, 
Larus ridibundus; also, a phoebe. 

pew-ter (pi/tér). [OF. peuire (F. peautre) = Sp. peltre = 
It. peltro, pewter: cf. spelter.] I.n. Any of various alloys 
in which tin is the chief constituent, orig. one of tin and 
lead; a vessel or utensil made of such an alloy; such 
utensils collectively (as, “rows of resplendent pewter, ranged 
on a long dresser”: Irving’s “Sketch-Book,”’ Sleepy Hollow). 
II. a. Consisting or made of pewter: as, pewter plates; a 
pewter mug.—pew’ter-er, 7. A worker in pewter; a maker 
of pewter utensils.—pew’ter-y, m. Pewter utensils col- 
lectively; also, a room or place in which pewter utensils 
are kept. 

*pexia, -pexy. [ 
fast, fixing, used in surgical terms, 
topexy, hysteropexia, nephropexia. 

Pey-e-ri-an (pi-é/ri-an), a. Pertaining to or named after 
Johann Konrad Peyer (1653-1712), a Swiss anatomist. — 
Peyerian glands or patches, patch-like aggregations of 


petulance 


Noun terminations from Gr. rigs, a making 
as hepatopexia or hepa- 
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follicles composed of lymphoid tissue which are situated 
in the walls of the small intestine, and which undergo lesion 
in typhoid fever. 

pe-yo-te (pa-yo/ta), nm. [Sp.; from Mex.] A cactus of the 
genus Lophophora, the mescal of Mexico and Texas, which 
when dried (esp. the top, or mescal-button) is much used by 
the Indians of Mexico and the western U. S. for ceremonial 
and medicinal purposes, and as a stimulant and intoxicant 
producing illusions of beauty and happiness; the dried top 
of this plant, used as a drug. 

pfen-nig (pfen/ig), .; pl. pfennigs, G. pfennige (pfen’i-gé). 
[G.: see penny.] Asmall bronze coin and money of account 
of Germany, the hundredth part of a mark, normally equiva- 
lent to about one fourth of a U. 5S. cent. 

Phze-a-cian (fé-a/shian). I. a. Of or pertaining to Phzacia, 
or Scheria, an island in the Ionian Sea (anciently identified 
with Corcyra, the modern Corfu), inhabited by the Phzaces, 
a fabulous people described by Homer in the “Odyssey,” 
who led a life of undisturbed happiness, with feasting, etc. 
II. nm. An inhabitant of Pheacia, or Scheria; fig., a gour- 
mand. 

phze-no-gam, phe-no-gam (fé/n$-gam), n. [NL. pheno- 
gama, < Gr. ¢atvew, show, + yauos, marriage.] Same as 
phanerogam. —phze-nog-a-mous, phe-nog-a-mous (fé-nog/- 
a-mus), d. 

pha-é-ton (fa/e-ton), n. [F. phaéton, < L. Phaéthon, < Gr. 
atOwy, Phaéthon (lit. ‘shining’), who once drove the chariot 
of his father, the sun-god Helios, and nearly set the world 
on fire.] A light four-wheeled carriage, with or without a 
top, having one 
or (more com- 
monly) two seats 
facing forward, 
and made in va- 
rious forms; also, 
an automobile of 
the touring-car 
type. 

phag-e-de-na, 
phag-e-de-na 
(faj-e-dé/nd), 7. 
[L. phagedena, 
< Gr. daycawa, : 
< gaye, eat.] In pathol., an obstinate spreading ulcer 
or ulceration; also, gangrene.—phag-e-den/ic, phag-e- 
dzen/ic (-den’ik), a. 

phag-o-cyte (fag/d-sit), n. [Gr. dave, eat, + xbros, a 
hollow.] In physiol., a leucocyte or white blood-corpuscle 
capable of absorbing and destroying waste or harmful 
material, as pathogenic microbes. —phag-o-cyt/ic (-sit/ik), a. 
—phag"o-cy-to/sis (-si-td/sis), n. [NL.] The destruction 
of microbes, etc., by phagocytes. 

-phagous. [Gr. -dayos, < ayer, 
termination meaning ‘eating,’ ‘feeding on,’ 
in creophagous, hylophagous, rhizophagous. 

-phagy. [Gr. -dayia, < -dayos, E. -phagous.] A noun 
termination meaning ‘eating,’ ‘devouring,’ esp. as a practice 
or habit, as in allotriophagy, anthropophagy. 

phal-ange (fal/anj), m. In anat., etc., a phalanx. 

pha-lan-ge-al (fa-lan’jé-al), a. In andt., etc., pertaining to 
or of the nature of a phalanx or phalanges. 

pha-lan-ger (fa-lan’- 
jer), n. [NL., < Gr. 
dadayé, bone of finger 
or toe; with reference 
to the webbed digits 
of the hind feet.] 
Any of numerous ar- 
boreal marsupials con- ' 
stituting the family 
Phalangeride, of the 
Australian region, esp. 
those of the genus 
Phalanger (or Cuscus), 
as P. maculatus (‘spot- 
ted phalanger’). Cf. 
flying-phalanger and 
petaurist. 


One variety of Phaéton. 


eat.] An adjective 
‘devouring,’ as. 


Spotted Phalanger (P. maculatus). 


F, menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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pha-lan-ges (fa-lan’jéz), n. Pl. of phalanz. 
phal-an-ste-ri-an (fal-an-sté/ri-an). [F. phalanstérien.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to a phalanstery; also, of or per- 
taining to phalansterianism. UI.n. A member of a phalan- 
stery; also, an advocate of phalansterianism; a Fourierist. 
—phal-an-ste/ri-an-ism, phal/an-ster-ism (-ste-rizm), 7. 
The system of phalansteries; Fourierism. 
phal-an-ste-ry (fal/an-ste-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [T. 
phalanstére, < phalange, phalanx, + (mona)stére, monas- 
tery.] In Fourierism, the building or buildings occupied 
by a phalanx or socialistic community; also, the community 
itself; hence, any similar association of persons, or the 
building or buildings occupied by them. 
pha-lanx (fa/langks or fal’angks), n.; pl. phalanzes or 
phalanges (fa-lan’jéz). [L., < Gr. @adayé, line of battle, 
phalanx (of troops), body, block, bone of finger or toe.] In 
ancient Greece, a body of heavy-armed infantry formed in 
ranks and files close and deep, with shields joined and long 
spears overlapping; hence, any body of troops in close 
array; also, a compact or closely massed body of persons, 
animals, or things (as, “The sheep . . . All huddling into 
phalanx, stood and gaz’d,’”’ Cowper’s “Needless Alarm,” 
48; “a phalanx of carriages,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda 
Lessways,” iii. 3); fig., a number of persons, etc., united or 
banded together, as for a common purpose; in Fourierism, 
a group of persons, numbering about 1,800, living together 
and holding their property in common; in anat. and zodl., 
any of the digital bones of the hand or foot; in bot., a bundle 
of stamens, joined by their filaments. 
phal-a-rope (fal/a-rop), n. [F. phalarope, < NL. Phala- 
ropus (genus-name), < Gr. ¢a\apis, coot, + obs, foot.] 
Any of the small limicoline birds constituting the family 
Phalaropodide, resembling sandpipers but having lobate 
toes, as Phalaropus (or Steganopus) wilsoni of America 
(‘Wilson’s phalarope’), or P. fulicarius of both hemispheres, 
having a ; 
broad, de- 
pressed bill 
with a lancet- 
shaped tip, 
and noted for ! 
its great sea- 
sonal changes «~ 
of plumage = 
(‘red phal- 
arope’ or 
‘gray phal- 
arope’). 

phal-lic (fal/ik), a. [Gr. daddrxds.] Of or pertaining to 
the phallus or phallicism.—phal-li-cism (fal/i-sizm), n. 
one of the phallus. Also phal/lism,—phal/li-cist 

-sist), n. 

phal-lus (falfus), n.; pl. phalli (i). [L., < Gr. adXés, 

ee An image of the male reproductive organ, sym- 

olizing in certain religious systems the generative power in 
nature; esp., that carried in procession in ancient festivals 
of Dionysus or Bacchus. 

Pha-nar-i-ot, Pha-nar-i-ote  (fa-nar‘i-ot, -ot). [NGr. 
Pavapisrns; named from the Phanar (Turk. Fanar) quarter 
of Constantinople, so called from a lighthouse (Gr. davaptor) 
on the Golden Horn.] I. n. One of a class of Greeks in 
Constantinople who, after the Turkish conquest, held 
important official positions under the Turks. IL a. Of,” 
pertaining to, or characteristic of the Phanariots. 

phan-e-ro-gam (fan’e-ré-gam), n. [F. phanérogame = 
NL. phanerogamus, phanerogamous, < Gr. davepbds, visible, 
+ amos, marriage.] In bot., any of the Phanerogamia, an 

old pHa division of plants comprising those having re- 
productive organs (stamens and _pistils) developed and 
distinctly apparent; a flowering plant or seed-plant: opposed 
to cryptogam.—phan/"e-ro-gam ‘ic, a. Of or pertaining to 
the _phanerogams. — phan-e-rog/a-mous (-rog’a-mus), a. 
Having the characters of the phanerogams; having stamens 
and pistils; flowering. 

Phan-tasm (fan’tazm), n. [OF. F. fantasme, < L. phan- 
tasma, < Gr. ¢évracua, an appearance, phantasm, < 
gavrafvew, present to the eye or mind, < datvew, show. | 
Deceptive appearance (archaic); also, an illusion or deceptive 


Red Phalarope (Phalaropus fulicarius).— a, bill. 
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Pharaoh 


appearance (as, “a phantasm bred by the fever which had 
then seized him’: Milton’s ‘‘Areopagitica’’); an unreality; 
an illusive likeness of something (as, “Every phantasm of a 
hope was quickly nullified”: George Eliot’s “Daniel De- 
ronda,” lviii.); sometimes, an apparition or specter; a sup- 
posed appearance of an absent person, living or dead, at a 
place where his body is not at the time; also, a creation of 
the imagination or fancy; a fancy; a fantastic notion; © 
also, in philosophical use, a mental image or representation 
of a real object. Also phan-tas’/ma (taz/md); pl. -mata 
(-ma-ta). 

phan-tas-ma-go-ri-a_ (fan-taz-ma-gd/ri-d4), mn. [NL., < 
Gr. ¢4vracua, phantasm, + (appar.) ayopd, assembly.] 
An exhibition of optical illusions produced by a magic lan- 
tern or the like, as one in which figures increase or diminish 
ir size, dissolve, pass into each other, etc.; hence, a shifting 
series of phantasms, illusions, or deceptive appearances, as 
in a dream or as created by the imagination; also, a changing 
scene made up of many elements (as, “to hang over Maule’s 
well, and look at the constantly shifting phantasmagoria of 
figures produced by the agitation of the water over the 
mosaic work of colored pebbles at the bottom’”’: Hawthorne’s 
“House of the Seven Gables,” x.).—phan-tas-ma-go/ri-al, 
phan-tas-ma-gor/ic (-gor/ik), o.—phan-tas/ma-go-rist 
(-g6-rist), m. One who exhibits or produces a phantasma- 
gorla.—phan-tas/ma-go-ry (-ri), 7.; pl. -ries (-riz). A 
phantasmagoria. 

phan-tas-mal (fan-taz/mal), a. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a phantasm; unreal; illusive; spectral; imagi- 
nary.— phan-tas/mal-ly, adv. 

phan-ta-sy (fan/ta-si), n. See fantasy. 

phan-tom (fan/tgm). [OF. fantosme (F. fantéme), var. of 
fantasme: see phantasm.] 1. n. Deceptive appearancef; 
unreality{; falsityt; also, an appearance without material 
substance; an illusive likeness of something (as, “The 
forms Of which these are the phantoms’’: Shelley’s ‘““Prome- 
theus Unbound,” iii. 3. 52); an apparition or specter (as, 
“Did he really appear? or was it only a phantom, a pale 
spectre, to apprize me of his death?” Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” Oct. 4); also, fig., a thing or person that is little 
more than an appearance or show, or a mere semblance (as, 
“They annihilated the phantom of authority which still 
lingered with the name of khalif at Bagdad”: Hallam’s 
“Europe during the Middle Ages,” vi.); also, an image 
appearing in a dream, or formed in the mind (as, “the 
phantoms of sleep,” De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” iii.; 
“She . . . looked at the man who stood beside her. At 
first she thought it was a phantom of her own brain,” H. 
Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” xliv.); a creation of the 
imagination; also, a mental image of an external object. 
TI. a. Of the nature of a phantom; merely apparent; 
unreal; illusive; spectral.—phan-tom/ic (-tom/ik), a. 

-phany. (Gr. -¢avera (sometimes -¢dv1a), < -daris, shown, 
appearing, < ¢aivew, show, ¢a'vecar, appear.] A noun 
termination meaning ‘appearance,’ ‘manifestation,’ as of a 
deity or a supernatural being, as in angelophany, Christoph- 
any, epiphany, satanophany. 

Pha-raoh (fa/r6, also fa/rd-0), n. [LL. Pharao, < Gr. dapad, 
<Grebee2 an one : 
Egypt. per-‘o, ‘great 
house.’] A title of the 
ancient Egyptian kings; 
an Egyptian king: as, 
“Rameses the Second 
was the son of Seti L., 
the second Pharaoh of 
the XIXth Dynasty” 
(Amelia B. Edwards's 
“Thousand Miles up the 
Nile,”’xv.).—Pharaoh’s . 
hen or chicken, the 
Egyptian vulture, Neo- © 
phron percnopterus, a 
species about two feet 
long, with mostly white 
plumage: frequently rep- 
resented in ancient 
Egyptian art.—Pha- 


Pharaoh's Hen. 
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phare 

raoh’s the 
on/ik), a. 

phare (far), m. Same as pharos. [Now rare.] 

phar-i-sa-ic (far-i-si/ik), a. [LL. Pharisaicus, < Gr. 
Papioaixds.} [cap.] Of or pertaining to the Pharisees; [J. c.] 
resembling or suggesting the Pharisees in stri_t observance 
of external forms and ceremonies of religion without regard 
to its spirit; laying great stress on the external observances 
of religion or an outward show of morality, and assuming 
superiority because of this, self-righteous, or hypocritical 
(as, “smug and pharisaic fools”: Galsworthy’s “Dark 
Benet,” iii. 12), Also phar-i-sa/i-cal.— phar-i-sa/i-cal-ly, 
adv. 

phar-i-sa-ism (far/i-sa-izm), n. [cap.] The doctrine and 
practice of the Pharisees; [J. c.] rigid observance of external 
forms of religion without genuine piety; hypocrisy. 

Phar-i-see (far’i-sé), n. [OF. pharisee, < LL. Phariseus, < 
Gr. @ap:caios, Pharisee; from Aram. name meaning 
‘separated,’ ‘separatist.”] One of an ancient Jewish sect or 
party noted for strict interpretation and observance of the 
law and for pretensions to superior sanctity (cf. Sadducee); 
[Z. c.] a pharisaic, self-righteous, or hypocritical person.— 
phar’i-see-ism, n. 

phar-ma-cal (fiir’ma-kal), a. 
maceutic. 

phar-ma-ceu-tic (fir-ma-si’tik), a. [LL. pharmaceuticus, 
< Gr. dapyaxeurixds, < gapuaxetey, administer drugs: 
see pharmacy.] Pertaining to pharmacy. Also phar- 
ma-ceu’ti-cal.— phar-ma-ceu’ti-cal-ly, adv.— phar-ma- 
ceu’tics, n. Pharmacy.—phar-ma-cew’tist, n. A phar- 
macist. 

phar-ma-cist (far’ma-sist), m. One skilled in pharmacy; a 
druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 

pharmaco-. Form of Gr. ¢dépuaxoy, drug, used in combina- 
tion. 

phar-ma-cog-no-sy (far-ma-kog’n6-si), n. [See pharmaco- 
and -gnosy.] That branch of pharmacology which deals 
with medicinal substances in their natural or unprepared 
state.— phar’ma-cog-nos’tic (-nos/tik), a. 

phar-ma-col-o-gy (far-ma-kol/9-ji), n. [See pharmaco- and 
-logy.| The science of drugs, their preparation, uses, and 
effects. — phar’ma-co-log’i-cal (-k9-loj/i-kal) ,a.— phar-ma- 
col/o-gist, n. 

phar-ma-co-pe-ia (far’ma-k6-pé/id), n. [NL., < Gr. 
appaxorola, art of preparing drugs, < ¢dpyaxor, drug, + 
qoveiv, make.] A book, esp. one published by authority, 
containing a list cf drugs and medicines and describing their 
preparation, properties, uses, etc.; also, a stock of drugs (as, 
“The bishop . . . had but one medicine in his whole phar- 
macopeia strong enough to touch so grave a disorder”: 
Trollope’s “Warden,” iii.).— phar’ma-co-pe’ial, a.— phar’- 
ma-co-pe/ist, n. A compiler of a pharmacopceia. 

phar-ma-co-ther-a-py (far’ma-k9-ther’a-pi), n. [See phar- 
maco- and therapy.] Treatment of disease by means of 


rat, ichneumon.—Pha-ra-on-ic (fa-rd- 


Pertaining to pharmacy; phar- 


gapyaxedew, administer drugs, < ¢apyaxov, drug.] The 
art or practice of preparing and = 
dispensing drugs and medicines; 
the occupation of a druggist; also, _, 
a drug-store. cal 
pha-ros (fa/ros), n. [L., < Gr. 
gdpos, lighthouse, < ®dpos, the } 
island of Pharos in the Bay of 
Alexandria, famous for its light- 
house.] A lighthouse or beacon 
to direct seamen: as, “a steep 
. mount, on the top of which . . . had been a pharos 
or lighthouse” (Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” lii.). 
pha-ryn-ge-al (fa-rin’jé-al), a. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with the pharynx. 
phar-yn-gi-tis (far-in-jitis), m. [NL.] In pathol., in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the pharynx. 
pharyngo-. Form of Gr. ¢apuvé (dapvy7-), throat, used 
in combination. —phar-yn-gol-o-gy (far-ing-gol’6-ji), n. 
[+ -logy.] The science. of the pharynx and its diseases. — 
pha-ryn-go-scope 


Pharmacy Jars, 17th century. 
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instrument for inspecting the pharynx.—phar-yn-got/o-my 
(-ing-got’9-mi), n. [+ -tomy.] Surgical incision into the 
pharynx. 

phar-ynx (far/ingks), n.; pl. pharynzes or pharynges (fa- 
rin’jéz). [NL., < Gr. ddpuvyt (dapvyy-), throat.] In 
anat., the tube or cavity, with its surrounding membrane 
and muscles, which connects the mouth and nasal passages 
with the esophagus. 

phase! (faz), v. t. See faze. 

phase? (faz), n. [NL. phasis, < Gr. ¢dos, appearance, 
phase, < ¢aivew, show.] Any of the appearances or 
aspects in which a thing of varying modes or conditions 
manifests itself to the eye or mind; a stage of change or 
development (as, “A phase of my life was closing to-night, a 
new one opening to-morrow”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” x.); 
in astron., the particular appearance presented by a planet, 
etc., at a given time; specif., one of the recurring appearances 
or states of the moon or a planet in respect to the form, or 
the absence, of its illuminated disk (as, the most important 
phases of the moon are new moon, first quarter, full moon, 
and last quarter); in physics, a particular stage or point of 
advancement in a series of periodical changes or movements 
(as, the phase of an alternating current, the stage or point at 
which it reaches a given relative value).—in phase, in 
physics, in the same phase.—out of phase, in physics, in a 
different phase, or in different phases. 

pheas-ant (fez/ant), n. [AF. fesant, OF. F. faisan, < L. 
phasianus, < Gr. pacravds, pheasant, < @aous, the river 
Phasis in Colchis.] Any of various large, long-tailed galli- 
naceous birds of the genus Phasianus and allied genera, orig. 
natives of Asia, esp. 
P. colchicus (the 
common pheasant), 
a game-bird which, 
with other species, 
has been introduced 
into Europe and 
America; also, any 
of various similar 
birds, specif. the 
ruffed grouse 
(southern U. S.). 
—pheas/ant-ry 
(-ri), n.; pl. -ries 
(-riz). A place 
where pheasants are 
bred and kept.— 
pheas/ant’s=eye, 
n. Any of certain 
plants, as a ranun- 
culaceous herb, 
Adonis autumnalts, 
cultivated for its 
scarlet or crimson flowers, or a variety of the common garden 
pink, Dianthus plumarius. 

phe-be (fé/bé), n. See phebe?. 

phello-. Form of Gr. ¢eés, cork, used in combination. — 
phel-lo-derm (fel’o-dérm), ». [+ -derm.| In bot., a 
layer of tissue in certain plants, formed from the inner cells 
of phellogen, and consisting usually of green parenchyma. 
—phel-lo-der’mal, a.—phel/lo-gen (-jen), n. [+ -gen. | 
In bot., cork cambium, a layer of tissue or secondary meristem 
external to the true cambium and giving rise to cork tissue 
on the outside and phelloderm on the inside.—phel-lo- 
gen/ic, phel’lo-ge-net/ic (-jé-net’ik), a. ; 

phen-. [Gr. ¢aivew, show, give light, shine; with reference 
orig. to products from the manufacture of illuminating gas. ] 
A formative element used in chemical terms to indicate 
derivation from benzene: sometimes used with particular 
reference to phenol. = 

phe-na-ce-tin (fé-nas/é-tin), 7. [From phen(etidin) + 
acet(yl) + -in.] A crystalline organic compound used as an 
antipyretic, etc. Also called acetphenetidin. 

phen-a-cite (fen’a-sit), m. [Gr. eak (devax-), cheat, 
impostor.] A vitreous mineral consisting of a silicate of 
beryllium, resembling quartz and sometimes mistaken for it, 
and occurring in rhombohedral crystals: sometimes used as a 


Common Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus). 
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phen-a-kis-to-scope (fen-a-kis/t6-skop), n. 


usually consisting of a 
disk on which a figure, 
as of a person running, 
is pictured in successive 
positions, the effect of 
motion being produced 
by rotating the disk and /~ 
viewing, through a se- 
ries of slits in the disk, 
the reflection of the fig- 
ures in a mirror. 
phe-na-zine  (fé/na-zin 
or -zén), n. [See phen- 
and azote.] In chem., 
a yellowish crystalline 
organic compound, some 
derivatives of which are 
important dyes.—phe/- 
na-zone (-zon), n. An- 
tipyrine; also, a yellow- 
ish crystalline com- 
pound isomeric with 
phenazine. 
phe-net-i-din (fé-net/i- 
din), n. [From phene- 
tol.| Inchem., a liquid : 
upon it the figures arranged in successive 


organic compound, a positions. It is rotated by spinning with 
derivative of phenetol, the fingers applied to asmall boss or nut in 


* * the rear (not shown in the cut). 0b, b are 
used in making phenace- the slits through which the reflected images 
tin, etc. 


are viewed. 

phe-ne-tol (fé/ne-tol or -tdl), m. [From phen(yl) + et(hyl) + 
-ol.] In chem., the ethyl ether of phenol, a colorless volatile 
aromatic liquid. 

Phe-ni-cian, Phoe-ni-cian (fé-nish’an). [L. Phenicia, for 
Phenice, < Gr. @owlxn, Phenicia, < Boimt, a Phenician: 
cf. Punic.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Phenicia, an ancient 
country on the coast of Syria. II.n. A native or inhabitant 
of Phenicia; also, the ancient language of Phenicia, a Semitic 
tongue. 

phe-nix, phee-nix (fé/niks),n. [L. pheniz, < Gr. doiné.] 
[Also cap.] A mythical bird of great beauty, the only one 
of its kind, fabled to live 500 or 600 years in the Arabian 
wilderness, to burn itself on a funeral pile, and to rise from 
its ashes in the freshness of youth and live through another 
cycle of years (often an emblem of immortality); hence 
[V. c.], a person or thing of peerless beauty or unique excel- 
lence; a paragon (as, ‘“Picus of Mirandola ... so justly 
called the phenix of his age, and so extraordinarily gifted 
by nature”: Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” i. 3. § 96); 
also, something that rises from the ashes of its predecessor. 

phe-no-cryst (fé/nG-krist),n. [Gr. daivew, show, + xptorad- 
ep caetal.J Any of the conspicuous crystals in a porphyritic 
rock. 

phe-no-gam (fé/nd-gam), etc. See phenogam, etc. 

phe-nol (fé/nol or -ndl), n. [See phen-.] In chem., carbolic 
acid, a hydroxyl derivative of benzene; also, any analogous 
hydroxyl derivative of benzene.—phe-nol-ic (fé-nol/ik), a. 
—phe-nol-phthal’e-in (-thal/é-in), n. In chem., a white 
crystalline compound formed by the interaction of phenol 
and phthalic anhydride: used to indicate the presence of 
alkalis, which turn it red, and also used medicinally as a 
purgative. 

phe-nom-e-na (fé-nom/e-nd), n. Plural of phenomenon. 

phe-nom-e-nal (f€-nom/e-nal), a. Of or pertaining to a 
phenomenon or phenomena; of the nature of a phenomenon; 
cognizable by the senses; often, extraordinary or prodigious 
(as, “Young Mr. Worthington stopped a ball flying at a 
phenomenal speed”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii) 2), 
phe-nom/e-nal-ism, n. The manner of thinking that 
considers things as phenomena only; also, the philosophical 
doctrine that phenomena are the only objects of knowledge, 
or that phenomena are the only realities.—phe-nom/e- 
nal-ist, n. An adherent of phenomenalism.—phe-nom/e- 
nal-is/tic, a.—phe-nom/e-nal-ly, adv. 

phe-nom-e-nol-o-gy (f@-nom-e-nol/9-ji), n. [See phenome- 
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[Gr. gevaxic- 
ts, Cheater, + ckozeiv, view.] A device for producing the 
representation of actual motion, as in leaping, walking, etc., 
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non and -logy.] The science of phenomena, as distinguished 
from ontology or the science of being; also, a description 
or history of phenomena.—phe-nom/e-no-log/i-cal (-nd- 
loj’i-kal), a. 

phe-nom-e-non (fé-nom/e-non), 7.; pl. -na (-nad). [LL. 
phenomenon, < Gr. dawouevov, neut. ppr. of daivec9au, 
appear, pass. of ¢aivew, show.] A thing that appears or 
is perceived; a fact, occurrence, or circumstance observed or 
observable (as, “a willingness to acquiesce in registering the 
phenomena of nature without seeking a revelation of her 
secrets,” Hallam’s ‘Literature of Europe,” iii. 3. § 62; 
electrical phenomena; “These mutinies were of almost 
regular occurrence, and attended by as regular a series of 
phenomena,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 1); also, 
something that impresses the observer as extraordinary; a 
remarkable thing or person (as, “You might have thought 
a goose the rarest of all birds — a feathered phenomenon,” 
Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” iii.; ‘This, sir... is the 
infant phenomenon — Miss Ninetta Crummles,” Dickens’s 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” xxiii.); a prodigy; in philos., an 
appearance or immediate object of experience; in the 
Kantian philos., a thing as it appears to us, as distinguished 
from a noumenon, or thing in itself. 

phe-nyl (fé/nil), n. [F. phényle, < Gr. datvew, shine (see 
phen-), + dn, matter.] In chem., a univalent radical, 
C.eHs, present in benzene, phenol, etc.—phe/ny-lene 
(-ni-lén), n. In chem., a bivalent organic radical, CgH,, 
which may be regarded as benzene with two of its hydrogen 
atoms removed.—phe-nyl-ic (fé-nil/ik), a. 

Pher-e-cra-te-an (fer’e-kra-té/an). [From Pherecrates (5th 
century B.c.), Greek comic poet.] In anc. pros.: I. a. 
Noting or pertaining to a logacedic tripody, catalectic or 
acatalectic, whose first or second foot is a dactyl, the others 
being trochees. II. n. A Pherecratean tripody or verse. 
—Pher-e-crat/ic (-krat/ik), a. and n. 

phew (ft), interj. An exclamation of disgust, impatience, 
surprise, etc.: as, “Phew! ... How close you women- 
folks like to keep a room!” (Howells’s “Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham,” vii.). 

phi (fi or fé), n. [Gr. ¢i.] The twenty-first letter (6, ¢, = 
English ph) of the Greek alphabet. 

phi-al (fi’al), n. and v. Same as vial. 

Phid-i-an (fid/i-an), a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of Phidias (about 500 — about 432 B.c.), the celebrated 
Greek sculptor; associated with, or following the style of, 
Phidias (as, ny 
the Phidian 
school of 
sculpture, * 
exemplified 
in the deco- 
rations of Z ; 
ayer joke | 
non). (al 

-phil, -phile. vase a WeSSsES Me 
ee Phidian School of Sculpture. — From the eastern pediment 
gidos, loving, friendly, also lover, friend, serving to form 
adjectives and nouns, as Anglophil, bibliophile, demophil, 
Francophil, negrophil. 

phil-a-del-phi-an (fil-a-del’fi-an). [Gr. ¢i\adeddla, broth- 
erly love, < @AddeAdos, having brotherly love, < ¢idos, 
loving, -+ ddedpés, brother: cf. Gr. Piradergeca, Phila- 
delphia (name of cities in Asia Minor, so called from rulers 
surnamed Philadelphus).] I. a. Having or showing broth- 
erly love, esp. for one’s fellow-beings. II. n. One imbued 
with brotherly love, esp. for his fellow-beings. 

Phi-lan-der (fi-lan/dér), n. [Gr. ¢tAavdpos, loving men, < 
ude, love, + dvnp (avdp-), man.] A name given to a 
lover in old romance, poetry, etc.; [U. c.] a lover}, or a man 
given to making lovet; also, a course of philandering. — 
phi-lan/der, v. i. Of a man, to make love, esp. without 
serious intentions; carry on a sentimental flirtation: as, ““He 
had meant no harm, nothing worse than some pretty philan- 
dering with the loveliest woman of her time” (G. Meredith’s 
“Diana of the Crossways,” xiii.).—phi-lan/der-er, n. 

phil-an-thrope (fil’an-throp), n.. [F. philanthrope, < 
Gr. ¢AdOpwaos, loving mankind, <_ ¢udeiv, love, + 


nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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avOpwmos, man.| One who loves mankind and seeks to 
promote their welfare; a philanthropist. Cf. masanthrope. 
—phil-an-throp/ic (-throp/ik), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by philanthropy; benevolent. Also phil-an- 
throp’i-cal.—phil-an-throp/i-cal-ly, adv.—phi-lan-thro- 
pist (filan’thro-pist), n. One who practises philanthropy. 
—phi-lan’thro-py (-pi), .; pl. -pies (-piz). [Gr. dudar- 
Opwrla, < piAavOpwaos.| Love of mankind, esp. as mani- 
fested in deeds of practical beneficence; also, a philan- 
thropic action, work, institution, or the like. 

phi-lat-e-ly (fi-lat’e-li), mn. [F. philatélie, < Gr. didi, 
love, + aredjs, free of tax (since a stamped letter is without 
further charge), < d- priv. + rédos, tax.] The collecting 
of postage-stamps, stamped envelops and post-cards, etc., as 
objects of interest and study; the pursuit of collecting post- 
age-stamps. — phil-a-tel-ic (fil-a-tel/ik), a.—phi-lat/e-list, n. 

ephile. See -p/il. 

phi-le-nor (fi-lé/ngr), n. [NL., < Gr. ¢udnvwp, loving one’s 
husband, < ¢udew, love, + dvqp, man.| A handsome 
North American swallow-tailed butterfly, Papilio philenor, 
having black fore 
wings and steel- 
blue hind wings, 
all with greenish 
reflections. 

phil-har-mon-ic 
(fil-har-mon/ik), 
a. [See philo-.] 
Loving har- 
mony; fond of 
music; music- 
loving: used esp. 
in the name of 
certain musical societies (‘Philharmonic Society’), and hence 
applied “ the concerts of such societies (‘Philharmonic 
concerts’). 

Phil-hel-lene (fil-hel’/én). [See philo-, and cf. Gr. ¢udédAnp, 
adj.] I. a. Loving the Hellenes or Greeks; favoring or 
supporting the cause of the Greeks, as in their struggle 
against the Turks for independence. IX. n. A friend or 
supporter of the Greeks.—Phil-hel-len/ic (-he-len/ik), a. 
—Phil-hel/len-ism (-hel/en-izm), n. Philhellene spirit or 
principles. —Phil-hel/len-ist, n. 

phil-i-beg (fil/i-beg), n. See filibeg. 

Phi-lip-pi-an (fi-lip/i-an). [L. Philippianus.] La. Of or 
pertaining to Philippi, a city of ancient Macedonia. IE. n. 
A native or inhabitant of Philippi; pl., the book of the New 
Testament called in full “The Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Philippians.” 

Phi-lip-pic f liprik), n. [L. Philippicus, < Gr. bidvamés, 
pertaining to Philip.] Any of the orations delivered by 
Demosthenes, the Athenian orator, in the 4th century B.c., 
against Philip, king of Macedon; hence[I. c.], any discourse or 
speech of bitter denunciation (as, “With what satisfaction did 
I remember all Miss Debby Kittery’s philippics against 
Ellery Davenport!” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxvi.; 
“The scorn he put into those two words was more withering 
than a whole philippic against redemption by creature 
comforts,” Galsworthy’s “Patrician,” ii. 7). 

phil-ip-pi-na (fil-i-pé/nd), n. Same as philopena. 

Phil-ip-pine (fil/i-pen). [Sp. Filipino (Islas Filipinas, 
Philippine Islands, named from Philip II. of Spain).] 1. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Philippine Islands or their inhabit- 
ants. II.7. Pl., the Philippine Islands. ; 

Phi-lis-ti-a (fi-lis’ti-d), ». [ML.] The country occupied 
by the ancient Philistines, on the southwest coast of Pales- 
tine; the nation of the Philistines; also, the place or sphere 
of existence of Philistines, or uncultured, commonplace per- 
sons; the class or body of such Philistines. — 

Phi-lis-tine (fi-lis/tin or fil’is-, also, esp. Brit., fil’is-tin). 
(LL. Philistini, pl.] I. mn. One ofa warlike ancient people 
inhabiting Philistia, and frequently at strife with the Israel- 
ites (as, “He shall begin to deliver Israel out of the hand 
of the Philistines’: Judges, xiii. 5); hence, an enemy, or 
one regarded as an enemy (commonly in pl., and often used of 
bailiffs, creditors, critics, etc.: as, “I must make an effort 
to advance what farther will be required to take my friend 
out of the hands of the Philistines,” Smollett’s “Humphry 
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Clinker,” Oct. 26); also, one looked down upon as lacking 
in and indifferent to enlightenment, culture, esthetic re- 
finement, etc., or contentedly commonplace in ideas and 
tastes (as, “anxious as I am to be a systematic Philistine 
. . . and generally to antagonise esthetic prigs,’ H. G. 
Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” ii. 2; ‘“Youarea 
Philistine, Henry: you have no romance in you,” G. B. 
Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” iii.). If. a. Belonging or 
pertaining to the ancient Philistines (as, Goliath, the Philis- 
tine champion); also, belonging to or characteristic of the 
Philistines of the modern kind; lacking in culture; common- 
place.—Phi-lis/tin-ism, n. The character or views of Phi- 
listines, or uncultured, commonplace persons. 

philo-, phil-. Forms of Gr. ¢ueiy, love, or ¢idos, loved, 
loving, used in combination. 

phil-o-bib-lic (fil-6-bib/lik), a. [Gr. diddBiBdos, < guidew, 
love, -+ Bi8dos, book.] Fond of books; bibliophilous. 
—phil-o-bib/list, n. A lover of books; a bibliophile. 

phi-log-y-nist (fi-loj/i-nist), m. [Gr. ¢idoybvns, fond of 
women, < ¢gure, love, + yuv7, woman.] A lover or 
admirer of women. Cf. misogynist.—phi-log/y-nous, a. 
Loving women.—phi-log’y-ny, n. Love of women. 

phi-lol-o-ger (fi-lol’6-jér), m. A philologist. [Archaic.] 

phil-o-log-ic, phil-o-log-i-cal (fil-d-loj/ik, -i-kal), a. Of or 
pertaining to philology; concerned with the study of lan- 
guage. — phil-o-log’i-cal-ly, adv. 

phi-lol-o-gist (fi-lol’/6-jist), m. One versed in philology. 

phil-o-logue (fil’d-log), n. [F.] A philologist. 

phi-lol-o-gy (fi-lol/6-ji), n. [L. philologia, < Gr. didodoyIla, 

love of learning and literature, study of language, < ¢udeiy, 
love, + Adyos, word, speech.] Literary scholarshipf, or 
polite learningt; also, the study of literature, or of literary 
and other records (as, “how and for what purposes to in- 
vestigate the literature of any people (philology in the more 
proper sense)”: Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XXI. 415); specif., 
the study or the science of language, its origin, development, 
laws, forms or branches, etc. (as, general or historical philol- 
ogy; Teutonic philology; English philology; comparative 
philology, which proceeds by comparison of different lan- 
guages or tongues, in order to determine their common and 
their distinctive features, and hence their relations, classi- 
fication, origins, etc.); linguistics. 

phil-o-math (fil/d-math), n. [Gr. ¢dopuabyjs, fond of 
learning, < dideix, love, + parOdvev, learn.] A lover 
of learning; a student, esp. of mathematics or science; 
formerly, an astrologer{.—phil-o-math/ic, a.—phi-lom- 
a-thy (fi-lom’a-thi), n. Love of learning: 

Phil-o-mel, Phil-o-me-la (fil/6-mel, fil-d-mé/la), n. [F. 
philoméle, L. philomela, < Gr. ¢iAounda, nightingale; asso- 
ciated with Philomela, daughter of King Pandion of Athens, 
who was fabled to have been turned into a nightingale. ] 
The nightingale: used as a proper name: as, “All night long 
sweet Philomel pours forth her ravishing, delightful song” 
(Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 21). [Poetic.] 

phil-o-pe-na (fil-d-pé/nd), n. [= F. philippine, appar. a 
corruption of G. vielliebchen, sweetheart, also philopena.] 
A friendly or playful practice by which when two persons 
have by agreement shared a nut with two kernels, or the like, 
the person who fails subsequently to meet certain conditions 
is bound to pay the other a forfeit; also, the thing shared, or 
the forfeit paid. = 

phil-o-pro-gen-i-tive-ness (fil/9-prd-jen/i-tiv-nes), n. [See 
philo- and progeny.| In phren., love of offspring; fondness 
for the young in general. ; 

phi-los-o-pher (fi-los’d-fér), n. [OF. F. philosophe, < L. 
philosophus, < Gr. ¢dMéco¢os, lover of wisdom, philosopher, 
< gudeiv, love, + copds, wise.] A lover of wisdom, or one 
devoted to the search for fundamental truth; one versed in 
philosophy; formerly, an alchemist, or one versed in some 
other occult science (see philosophers’ stone, following); 
also, a person who regulates his life, actions, judgments, 
utterances, etc., by the light of philosophy or reason (as, 
“He’s .. . such a perfect philosopher, that he looks on 
all superfluities with the most sovereign contempt,” Smol- 
lett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 10; “I am naturally a 
philosopher, and no one can moralize better after a mis- 
fortune has taken place,” Irving’s ‘‘Tales of a Traveler,” 
ii. 7); one who is philosophic, esp. under trying circum- 
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stances.—philosophers’ stone, in alchemy, an imaginary 
solid substance or preparation believed to have the property 
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flows in a fierce phlegethon With the far-flashing wave for a 
brim”: Eden Phillpotts’s “Cherry-Stones,”’ Sea Sunset). 


of transmuting baser metals into gold or silver, and (by | phlegm (flem), n. [OF. fleume, flemme (F. flegme), < LL. 


some) of prolonging life. Cf. elixir. ‘ 
phil-o-soph-ic, phil-o-soph-i-cal (fil-d-sof/ik, -i-kal), a. 
[L. philosophicus.] Of or pertaining to philosophy (as, 
philosophic, or philosophical, studies or writings); sometimes, 
esp. formerly, of or pertaining to natural philosophy or 
physical science (as, “Philosophic tube, That brings the 
planets home into the eye Of observation,” Cowper’s “Task,” 
lii. 229; a philosophical toy, such as the Cartesian devil); 
versed in or occupied with philosophy, as persons; also, 
proper to or befitting a philosopher, or showing the charac- 
teristics of a philosopher (as, ‘“They were mostly scholarly, 
quiet men, of calm and philosophic temperament,” Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” i.; a philosophical historian); 
controlled by reason, as in action, thought, or speech; wise, 
dispassionate, or temperate; esp., rationally or sensibly 
calm under trying circumstances (as, to be philosophic in 
defeat; a philosophical acceptance of necessity).—phil-o- 
soph/i-cal-ly, adv. 

phi-los-o-phism (fi-los’d-fizm), n. Philosophizing; often, 
the affectation of philosophy; spurious philosophy.—phi- 
los/o-phist (-fist), n. 

phi-los-o-phize (fi-los’d-fiz), v.; -phized, -phizing. I. intr. 
To think or reason as a philosopher; speculate or theorize; 
moralize (as, “You are come... to philosophize to me, 
and to put me in the way of dying like Chione’”: J. H. 
Newman’s “Callista,” xi.). IE. tr. To render philosophic; 
give a philosophic character to (doctrines, etc.); treat (a 
subject, etc.) in a philosophic manner.—phi-los/o-phiz-er 
(-fi-zér), n. 

phi-los-o-phy (fi-los/d-fi), n.; pl. -phies (-fiz). [OF. F. 
philosopme, < L. philosophia, < Gr. ¢.dooodia, < 
gidécogos: see philosopher.] The love or pursuit of wisdom; 
hence, the study or science of the truths or principles under- 
lying all knowledge; any one of the three branches (‘natural 
philosophy,’ ‘moral philosophy,’ and ‘metaphysical philoso- 
phy’) accepted as composing this science; esp., metaphys- 
ical science; metaphysics; also, the study or science of the 
principles of a particular branch or subject of knowledge 
(as, the philosophy of history); also, a system of philo- 
sophical doctrine (as, the Stoic philosophy; the philosophy 
of Spinoza, Locke, or Kant); also, a system of principles for 
guidance in practical affairs (as, “Eat, drink, and be merry, 
that’s my philosophy, that’s my religion”: J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” xxii.); also, philosophic spirit or attitude; wise 
composure throughout the vicissitudes of life. 

sphilous. Adjective termination from Gr. ¢fdos, loving, 
as in anthophilous, dendrophilous, heliophilous. 

phil-ter, phil-tre (fil/ter), n. [F. philtre, < L. philtrum, 
< Gr. ¢iArpov, love-charm, < que, love.] A potion, 
drug, or the like, supposed to induce love; a love-potion; 
loosely, a magic potion for any purpose (as, “Tell me now, 
fairy . . . can’t you give me a charm, or a philtre, or some- 
thing of that sort, to make me a handsome man?” C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxii.).—phil/ter, phil/tre, v. ¢.;  -tered, 
-tred, -tering, -tring. To charm with a philter. 

phiz (fiz), n. [Abbr. of physiognomy.] The face; the 
countenance: as, “There was no mistaking that tanned, 
genial phiz of his” (Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” xx.). 
[ Colloq. ] 

phle-bi-tis (flé-bitis), n. [NL., < Gr. dda ($re6-), vein.] 
In pathol., inflammation of a vein.—phle-bit/ic (-bit/ik), a. 

phleb-o-scle-ro-sis (fleb’9-sklé-rd/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
prep (pdeB-), vein, + oxAppwors, a hardening.] In pathol., 
sclerosis or hardening of the walls of the veins, esp. of the 
intima.—phleb/o-scle-rot/ic (-rot/ik), a. 

phle-bot-o-mize (flé-bot’-miz), v. t.; -mized, -mizing. To 
subject to phlebotomy; bleed.—phle-bot/o-mist, 7. 

phle-bot-o-my (flé-bot’6-mi), mn. [OF. flebothomie (F. 
phlébotomie), < LL. phlebotomia, < Gr. ¢dgeBoroula, < 
prey (PdeB-), vein, + réuvew, cut.] In med., the act or 
practice of opening a vein for letting blood; bleeding. 

Phleg-e-thon (fleg’e-thon or flej’-), m. [L., < Gr. be yéuv, 
prop. ppr. of pAeyéVew, burn, blaze.] A fabled river of 
fire in Hades, the lower world of Greek mythology; hence 
[cap. or J. c.], a stream of fire or fiery light (as, “Heaven 
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phlegma, phlegm, < Gr. ¢déyua, flame, heat, inflamma- 
tion, clammy humor, phlegm, < ¢déyew, burn.] The 
thick mucus secreted in the respiratory passages and dis- 
charged by coughing, etc., esp. that occurring in the lungs 
and throat passages during a cold, etc.; also, in the old 
physiology, that one of the four humors supposed when pre- 
dominant to cause sluggishness or apathy; hence, phleg~- 
matic temperament; sluggishness or apathy; coolness or 
self-possession. 

phleg-mat-ic (fleg-mat/ik), a. [OF. flewmatique (F. fleg- 
matique), < LL. phlegmaticus, < Gr. ¢deyparixds.] Of 
the nature of or abounding in phlegm; also, having or 
showing the disposition or temperament supposed to result 
from predominance of the bodily humor ‘phlegm’; not 
easily excited to action or feeling; sluggish or apathetic; 
cool or self-possessed. — phleg-mat/i-cal-ly, adv. 
phleg-mon (fleg’mon), n. [L. phlegmon, phlegmone, < 
Gr. pdeyuovn, fiery heat, inflammation, boil, < ¢Aéyeuw, 
burn.] In pathol., inflammation (usually suppurative) of 
the connective tissue, esp. the subcutaneous connective 
tissue.— phleg’mo-nous (-mo-nus), a. 

phlegm-y (flem/i), a. Of the nature of or characterized by 
phlegm; also, phlegmatic. 

phlob-a-phene (flob’a-fén), n. [Gr. ¢dédos, prods, bark, + 
Bad, dyeing, dye.] In chem., any of various reddish-brown 
substances found in the bark of the oak, etc. 

phlo-ém (fld/em), m. [G., < Gr. ddéos, prods, bark.] In 
bot., that part of a vascular : 

bundle not included in the q ; 


xylem, usually comprising Ee 
the softer and outer portion; == 
bast tissue. c= 
phlo-gis-tic (fl0-jis/tik), a. Ee 


In old chem., pertaining to 
or consisting of phlogiston; 
in pathol., inflammatory. 
phlo-gis-ton (f16-jis’ton), m. Portions of Phlo&m, showing oblique 
ENILS, ce (en, royiaréy, 220. taneverse striation of the cell- 
neut. of ¢doyorés, inflam- : 
mable, < ¢dovirew, set on fire, < PddE (ddoy-), flame: 
see phlor.] In old chem., the principle of inflammability, a 
hypothetical substance formerly thought to exist in all com- 
bustible bodies. : 
phlog-o-pite (flog’5-pit), n. [G. phlogopit, < Gr. ddroywrés, 
fiery-looking, < dt (gdoy-), flame, + dy (a7-), eye, face.] 
A kind of mica, usually of a yellowish-brown color, but 
sometimes reddish-brown or coppery. 
phlo-go-sis (fl9-gd/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. dddywous, < pddE 
(fdoy-), flame: see phlox.| In pathol., inflammation.— 
phlo-got/ic (-got/ik), a. 
phlor-i-zin (flor’i-zin or fl§-ri/zin), n. [Gr. ¢dédos, douds, 
bark, + fifa, root.] In chem., a bitter crystalline glucoside 
obtained from the root-bark of the apple, pear, cherry, etc., 
and used as a tonic and antiperiodic and in testing the func- 
tional activity of the kidneys. 
phlox (floks), n. [L., < Gr. $ddé, kind of plant, orig. flame, 
<_ pdeyew, burn.] Any of the herbs constituting the 
polemoniaceous genus Phlox, native in North America, 
many of which are cultivated for 
their cymes or panicles of showy 
flowers of various colors: as, “a 
cottage garden, gay with the 
pinks and carmines of the /) 
phloxes” (Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert 
Elsmere,”’ xiii.). 
phlox-in (flok’sin), n. [Gr. dé, 
flame: see phlor.] A red coal-tar 
dye, resembling eosin. 
phlyc-te-na, phlyc-tz-na (flik- 
té/na), n.; pl. -nz (-né). [NL., 
< Gr. pdicrawa, < pddvew, bub- 
ble. up. ] : In pathol., a small Flowers of Phiox (P. drummon- 
vesicle, blister, or pustule. sida 
*Phobe. [Gr. -défos, fearing, < $éBeoOar, flee in fear.] A 
noun termination meaning ‘one who fears or dreads,’ and 
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f implyi i « ened 
oabe Mise: or hatred, as in Anglophobe, Gallo-| individual elementary sounds of speech by letters or char- 


te rah. : | acters indicating always the same spoken sound (as, a 
a4 a Oe ie peNeas use of -phobia.] Any obsess- phonetic mode of spelling the words of a language, in contra- 
hobi G : . ae distinction to a traditional, historical, or etymological one). 
sphobia. iE T. -poBla, < -6Bos, fearing: see -phobe.] A| —pho-net/i-cal-ly, adv.—pho-ne-ti-cian (f0-ne-tish’an), n 
noun termination meaning ‘fear’ or ‘dread,’ often of a morbid} One versed in phonetics.—pho-net/ics, Phonetic 
Ee hon: ae Bee eon of aversion or hatred, as in| science; that division of language-study which deals with 
Fi. va, Anglophobia, hydrophobia, monophobia, negro- Bree aeecs, phonology.—pho-ne-tism (fd/ne-tizm), n. 
ts Loa e use of a phonetic system of writin ing. — /ne= 
pho-cine (f6’sin), a. [L. phoca, < Gr. ¢a&xn, seal.] Of or| tist, n. A fpHoweticlan: also bias ae eae ron 
pertaining to the seals; esp., belonging to the Phocinz, a| phonetic spelling. ‘ : 
subfamily containing the typical seals. pho/ney, a. See phony. 
Ene be (ie be), ie [L., < Gr. oi8n, re, fem. of goiBos,| phon-ic (fon‘/ik), a. [Gr. wv, sound, voice.] Of or per- 
right: cf. ebus.] Artemis (Diana) as goddess of the| taining to sound; esp., pertaining to or of the nature of 
moon; hence, the moon personified (poetic). speech-sounds; phonetic.—phon/ics, n. The science of 
phe-be? (fé/bé), n. [Imit. of its note; with spelling con-|} sound; esp., the science of speech-sounds; phonetics. 
formed to Phebe.] Any of certain small American birds,| phono-. Form of Gr. ¢wvj, sound voice, used in com- 
flycatchers of the genus Sayornis (family T'yrannidz), esp.) bination. 
Sayornis phebe of eastern : pho-no-film (fd/nd-film), n. [See phono- and film.] A 
North America. Also device (invented by Dr. Lee de Forest) for making a photo- 
phoo’be=bird. graphic record of sound and for reproducing it, sound waves 
Phe-bus (fe’ bus). (L., being translated into electrical fluctuations, electrical fluctu- 
< Gr. @oiBos, < oiBos, ations into light fluctuations, and the light fluctuations 
bright: cf. Phebe}!.] registered on a moving film, the order being reversed in 
Apollo as the sun-god; reproducing the sound from the film: used esp. to supple- 
hence, the sun personi- ment moving pictures with synchronized sound, as of speech, 
fied (poetic: as, ‘Hark, singing, etc., in which case the sound record is made on the 
hark! the lark at heaven’s - edge of the moving-picture film. [Proprietary name. ]— 
gate sings, And Phebus pho/no-film, v. t. To record, or record the speech, etc., of, 
*gins arise,” Shakspere’s by the phonofilm. 
“Cymbeline,” ii. 3. 22).— pho-no-gram (fd/nd-gram), . [See phono- and -gram. | 
Phee-be/an, a. A character or symbol representing a single speech-sound, 
phe-ni-ca-ceous (f€-ni- a syllable, or a word; also, a phonograph record. 
ka/shius), a. [NL. Phe- pho-no-graph (fd/no-graf), ». [See phono- and -graph.] 
nix, the date-palm genus, An instrument invented in 1877 by Thomas A. Edison, for 


< Gr. doim£, date-palm.] Phebe (Sayornis phebe). recording and reproducing speech, music, and other sounds, 
Belonging to the Phenicacezx, or palm family of plants. and consisting of a mechanism by which sound-vibrations 
Phee-ni-cian (fé-nish’an), phee-nix (fé/niks). See Phent- produce characteristic indentations or (later) incisions of 
cian, pheniz. varying depth in a line of one direction in the impressible 


pho-nate (fo/nat), v. i. or t.; -nated, -nating. [Gr. dwvh,| surface-covering (early of tin-foil, later of wax, etc.) of a 
sound, voice.] To utter (vocal sound).—pho-na-tion rotating and advancing cylinder, and by which the record 
(f6-na’shgn), 7. thus formed or a reproduction of it is subsequently employed 

pho-nau-to-graph (f9-na/ to-graf), n. [Gr. ¢wrvy, sound, +| to reproduce the sound-vibrations; in later use, any sound- 
abrés, self, + yeipew, write.} An instrument, invented | reproducing machine employing for the record a rotating 
about 1855, for registering (in a zigzag line on a rotating and | cylinder with indentations or incisions of varying depth; any 
advancing talking-machine whatever, whether employing such a 
horizontal cylinder, a disk with such indentations or incisions, or the 
cylinder) the type of disk used in the gramophone. Cf. phonautograph, 
vibrations of graphophone, and gramophone. 
sommd: 2 pho-no-graph-ic (fo-no-graffik), a. Of or pertaining to 


forerunner of phonography (either phonetic spelling or phonetic short- 
the phono- hand); also, pertaining to the phonograph.—pho-no- 
graph, the graph/i-cal-ly, adv. 

gramophone, pho-nog-ra-phy (f9-nog’ ra-fi), n. [See phono- and -graphy.] 
etc.—pho- The art of writing according to sound; phonetic spelling; 
nau-to- a system of phonetic shorthand invented by Sir Isaac Pitman 


in 1837; phonetic shorthand in general; also, the construc- 
tion or use of phonographs. 
pho-no-lite (f0/n9-lit), m. [See phono- and -lite.] Any ofa 
group of green, gray, or brown volcanic vocks containing 
gwvh, sound, much alkali feldspar and nepheline, and commonly splitting 
voice.] In Phonautograph. — BC, barrel with opening at C; c,| into pieces which ring on being struck. Cf. clinkstone.— 
phonelies, a dfase tube with membrane and style ai % and movahie | pho-no-lit/ic (-lit/ik), a 
simple vocal Fesulatad; &, handle fo turn cylinder (A) covered with | pho-nol-o-gy (f9-nol’G-ji), n. [See phono- and -logy.} ‘The 
ernie <q beret coated with lampbieck- science of speech-sounds; phonetics; esp., the study of the 
primary element of speech. sounds of a particular language; also, the system of sounds 
phone? (fon), m. and ». Shortened form of telephone.| used in a language. —pho-no-log-ic, pho-no-log-i-cal 
[Colloq.] j (f6-nG-loj/ik, -i-kal), a. penn} o-gist, n. 
ephone. Noun termination from Gr. wr}, sound, voice, as | phon-o-ma-ni-a (fon-d-ma ni-d), n. [NL., < Gr. ¢évos, 
in graphophone, megaphone, telephone. murder, slaughter, + uavia, E. mania.) In pathol., a 
pho-net-ic (f-net/ik),a. [NL. phoneticus, < Gr. dwrnrixds, | mania for murder or killing. 
< gwveiv, utter sound, < dwrh, sound, voice.] Pertain- pho-nom-e-ter (f6-nom/e-tér), 7. [See phono- and -meter.] 
ing to the human voice as used in speech, or to articulate An instrument for measuring the intensity of sound; also, 
sounds, their mode of production, relations, combinations, | an instrument for determining the number of vibrations ofa 
and changes (as, phonetic science); also, representing speech-| sonorous body, as a tuning-fork, in a unit of time.—pho- 
sounds or the pronunciation of words, as signs or characters no-met-ric Woo: tik), a. 
(as, a phonetic mode of writing, in contradistinction to an | pho-no-scope (f5/nd-skop), sf jibes phono- and -scope.] 


graph/ic 
(-graffik), a. 
phone! (fon), 
Te | XCsbae 
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phonotype 


optical phenomena it is made to produce; also, a device for 
testing the quality of strings for musical instruments; also, 
a microphone. 

pho-no-type (f6/nd-tip), n. [See phono- and type.] A type 
bearing a phonetic character or symbol, as of a system 
of phonetic spelling or phonetic shorthand; also, phonetic 
type or print.—pho-no-typ/ic (-tip’/ik), a.—pho/no-ty-py 

-ti-pi), 7. b 

Bree earn, a. (Origin uncertain.] Not genuine; spuri- 
ous, counterfeit, or bogus; fraudulent. [Slang.] 

-phore. [Gr. -¢épos, bearing: see -phorous.] A noun ter- 
mination meaning ‘bearer,’ ‘thing or part bearing (some- 
thing),’ as in anthophore, gonophore, ommatophore. 

-phorous. [Gr. -¢épos, bearing, <_ ¢épew, bear.] An 
adjective termination meaning ‘bearing,’ ‘having,’ as in 
anthophorous, rhynchophorous. 
phos-gene (fos’jén), n. [Gr. és, light, + -yevns, pro- 
duced.] In chem., carbonyl chloride; milit., a dangerous 
poisonous gas used (first by the Germans) in shells; in 
physiol., phosphene.—phos/gen-ite (-jé-nit), n. A mineral 
consisting of chloride of lead and carbonate of lead, occurring 
in tetragonal crystals having an adamantine luster. 
phos-phate (fos/fat), n. [F. phosphate, < phosphore, 
phosphorus.] A salt of phosphoric acid; also, a fertilizing 
material containing such salts.—phos-phat/ic (-fat/ik), a. 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or containing a phosphate 
or phosphates.—phos/pha-tize (-fa-tiz), ». t.;  -tized, 
-tizing. To change to the form of a phosphate; also, to 
treat with phosphates.—phos-pha-tu/ri-a (-ti/ri-d), n. 
[NL.: see -uria.] In pathol., the presence of an excessive 
quantity of phosphates in the urine. 
phos-phene (fos/fén), n. [F. phosphéne, < Gr. ¢és, light, 
+ ¢aivew, show.} In physiol., a luminous image produced 
by mechanical stimulation of the retina, as by pressing the 
eyeball with the finger when the lid is closed. 
phos-phide (fos/fid or -fid), n. In chem., a compound of 
phosphorus with a basic element or radical. 
phos-phine (fos/fin or -fén), n. In chem., phosphureted 
hydrogen, a colorless, poisonous, ill-smelling gas, PHs, 
which when prepared in certain ways is spontaneously in- 
flammable; hence, any of certain organic derivatives of this 
compound; in dyeing, a coal-tar coloring matter used chiefly 
for dyeing leather a reddish yellow.— phos-phin ‘ic (-fin/ik), a. 
phos-phite (fos’fit), n. [F. phosphite, < phosphore, phos- 
phorus.] In chem., a salt of phosphorous acid. 

phos-pho-ni-um (fos-f6/ni-um), n. [NL., < phosph(orus) 
+ (amm)onium.] In chem., a univalent radical analogous 
to ammonium, composed of four atoms of hydrogen and one 
of phosphorus (PH,). 

Phos-phor (fos/for), n. [L. Phosphorus: see phosphorus. 
The morning star, or Lucifer (poetic); [7 c.] any phos- 
phorescent substance; specif. (in composition), phosphorus. 

phos-pho-rate (fos/fG-rat), v. t.; -rated, -rating. In chem., 
to combine or impregnate with phosphorus. 

Phos-pho-resce (fos-f5-res’), v. i.; -resced, -rescing. [See 
-esce.| To be luminous without sensible heat, as phos- 
phorus; exhibit phosphorescence. —phos-pho-res/cence 
(-res’ens), n. The property of being luminous at tempera- 
tures below incandescence, as from slow oxidation, as in the 
case of phosphorus, or after exposure to light or other radia- 
tion; also, the luminous appearance. —phos-pho-res’ cent, 
B Exhibiting phosphorescence. — phos-pho-res/cent-ly, 
adv. , 

Phos-phor-ic (fos-for’ik), a. Phosphorescent; in chem., 
pertaining to or containing the element phosphorus, esp. 
in its higher valence. 

phos-pho-rite (fos’f5-rit), n. A massive form of the mineral 
apatite; also, any of various compact or earthy, more or 
less impure varieties of native calcium phosphate. 

Phos-pho-ro-scope (fos/fd-rd-skop), n. [F., < NL. phos- 
phorus, phosphorus, + Gr. oxoreiv, view.] An instrument 
for measuring the duration of evanescent phosphorescence 
in different substances. 

phos-pho-rous (fos/f6-rus), a. Phosphorescent; in chem., 
pertaining to or containing the element phosphorus, esp. in 
its lower valence. 

phos-pho-rus (fos/fd-rus), n. [L. Phosphorus, Phosphor 
(NL. phosphorus, phosphorus), < Gr. Pwaopépos, lit. ‘light- 
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photographic 


bringer,’ < és, light, + ¢épew, bear.] [cap.] The morn- 
ing star; Phosphor; [7. c.] any phosphorescent substance 
(now rare); in chem., a solid non-metallic element (chem. 
sym., P; at. wt., 31.04), existing in at least two allotropic 
forms, one yellow, poisonous, and inflammable, and lu- 
minous in the dark, the other red, non-poisonous, and less 
inflammable. 
phos-phu-ret} (fos/fi-ret), n. A phosphide.—phos/phu- 
ret-ed, phos/phu-ret-ted, a. In chem., combined with 
phosphorus.— phosphureted hydrogen, phosphine. 
-phote. Termination from Gr. ¢és (¢wr-), light, used to 
form nouns and adjectives, as holophote, monophote, tele- 
hote. 
pede (fo/tik), a. [Gr. pas (dwr-), light.] Of or pertaining 
to light.—pho/tics, n. The science of light. 
photo-. Form of Gr. ¢é&s (¢wr-), light, in combination: 
sometimes used to represent photographic or photograph. 
pho-to ({6/td), n.; pl. photos (-tdz). Shortened form of 
photograph. [Colloq.] 
pho-to-chem-is-try (f6-t6-kem/is-tri),m. [See photo-.] The 
branch of chemistry that deals with the chemical action of 
light.—pho-to-chemi-cal, a. 
pho-tce-chrome (f6/t§-krém), n. [From photo- (for photo- 
graph) + Gr. xp&pa, color.] 
colored picture produced by photochromy.—pho/to-chro- 
my (-kro-mi), n. The art of producing photographs which 
show objects in their natural colors. 
pho-to-chron-o-graph (f6-t9-kron/d-graf), n. [See photo-.] 
A device for taking instantaneous photographs at regular and 
generally short intervals of time, as of a bird, a horse, a 
projectile, etc., in motion; a picture taken by such a device ; 
also, an instrument for recording the transit of a star by 
means of photography; also, a chronograph in which the 
tracing or record is made by the action of a pencil of light 
on a sensitized surface. 
pho-to-dra-ma (f6/td-dri/”m4), n. [See photo-.] A drama 
presented, or arranged to be presented, in moving pictures; a 
photoplay.—pho’to-dra-mat/ic (-dra-mat/ik), a.—pho-to- 
dram/a-tist (-dram/a-tist), n. A writer of photodramas. 
pho-to-dy-nam-ics (f0/td-di-nam/iks), mn. [See photo-. | 


The science dealing with the energy of light; specif., the - 


science dealing with light in its relation to movement in 
plants.— pho’to-dy-nam ‘ic, a. 
pho-to=e-lec-tric (f6’t-élek’trik), a. [See photo-.] Of or 
pertaining to electric light; also, pertaining to the elec- 
tricity or electrical effects produced by light; pertaining to 
photo-electricity; also, noting or pertaining to apparatus 
for taking photographs by electric light. Also pho/’to= 
e-lec’tri-cal.— pho’to=e-lec-tri/ci-ty, n. Electricity pro- 
duced or affected by light; also, the science dealing with 
electricity or electrical effects produced by light. 
pho-to=e-lec-tro-type (f5/td-é-lek’trd-tip), n. [See photo-.} 
An electrotype made by the aid of photography. 
pho-to=en-grave (f5/td-en-grav’), v. t.; -graved, -graving. 
[See photo-.] To engrave by the aid of photography; make 
a photo-engraving of.—pho’to=en-grav’/ing, n. Any of 
the various processes by which plates to print from are 
produced with the aid of photography, as by exposing under 
a negative a metal plate with a prepared sensitized surface 
and etching out with acid the blank spaces in the design or 
picture so formed; esp., any process of this kind by which a 
relief printing-surface is obtained; also, a plate so produced, 
or a print made from it. 
pho-to=etch (f0/td-ech/), »v. ¢. 
the aid of photography; make a photo-etching of.—pho/’to= 
etch/ing, n. Any process of photo-engraving in which the 
plate is etched by acid, etc.; a plate or print produced by 
such a process. 
pho-to-gen-ic (f5-td-jen/ik), a. [See photo- and -genic. 7 
Produced by light (rare); in biol., producing or emitting 
light, as certain bacteria; luminiferous; phosphorescent.— 
pho-to-gen/i-cal-ly, adv. 
pho-to-graph (f6/td-graf), n. [See photo- and -graph.| A 
picture produced by photography.—pho/to-graph, v. 1. tr. 
To take a photograph of. IL intr. To practise photog- 
raphy. —pho-tog-ra-pher (f5-tog/ra-fér), mn. One who 
takes photographs or practises photography. — pho-to- 
graph/ic (-graf/ik), a. Of or pertaining to photography; 


[See photo-.] To etch with 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; zx, then; y, you; 


A photograph in colors; a _ 


photography 


used in or produced by photography; fig., su i 
photography or a photograph, ot seeming as'if procuced by 
photography (as, photographic accuracy of portrayal; “The 
back of my mind took the photoyraphic memory of it com- 
plete and vivid,” H. G. Wells’s ““Tono-Bungay,”” iv. 3. § 2); 
representing or portraying nature or life with precise and 
minute detail, as a book or a writer; sometimes, in disparage- 
ment, mechanically imitative, with lack of artistic feeling. — 
pho-to-graph/i-cal, a.— pho-to-graph/i-cal-ly, adv.—pho- 
tog’ra-phy, n. [See -graphy.] The process or art of pro- 
ducing images of objects on sensitized surfaces by the chemi- 
cal action of light. 

pho-to-gra-vure (f6’td-gra-vir’ or f6-td-gra/vir), n. [F. 
< Gr. $s (gwr-), light, + F. grdvure, fees eee 
engraving; esp., any of various processes, based on photog- 
raphy, by which an intaglio engraving is formed on a metal 
plate, from which ink reproductions are made; also, the 
plate, or a print made from it. 

pho-to-he-li-o-graph_ (f6-t9-hé/li-d-graf), n. [See photo-.] 
A telescope adapted for making photographs of the sun. 

pho-to-lith-o-graph (f6-t§-lith’9-graf), mn. [See photo-.] 
A lithograph printed from a stone, etc., upon which the 
picture or design was formed by photography.—pho-to- 
lith/o-graph, v. t. To make a photolithograph of.—pho/- 
to-lith-o-graph/ic (-graf/ik), a.—pho/to-li-thog’/ra-phy 
(-li-thog’ra-fi), n. 

pho-tol-o-gy (f6-tol’9-ji), m. [See photo- and -logy.] The 
science of light.— pho-to-log-i-cal ({6-td-loj’i-kal), a.—pho- 
tol’o-gist, n. 

pho-to-mag-net-ism (f6-td-mag/net-izm), n. [See photo-.] 
The science dealing with the relation of magnetism to light. 
—pho/’to-mag-net/ic, a. 

pho-to-me-chan-i-cal ({6’td-mé-kan/i-kal), a. [See photo-.] 
Noting or pertaining to any of various processes for printing 
in ink from plates or surfaces prepared by the aid of photog- 
raphy.—pho’to-me-chan‘i-cal-ly, adv. 

pho-tom-e-ter (f6-tom’e-tér), n. [See photo- and -meter.] 
An instrument for measuring the intensity of light or the 
relative illuminating power of different lights.—pho-to- 
met-ric, pho-to-met-ri-cal (f6-td-met/rik, -ri-kal), a. Of 
or pertaining to photometry or the photometer.—pho-to- 
met/ri-cal-ly, adv.—pho-tom/e-try, n. [See -metry.] 
The measurement of the intensity of light or. of relative 
illuminating power; the science dealing with this. 

pho-to-mi-cro-graph (f0-td-mi/kro-graf), 7. [See photo- 
and micrograph.| An enlarged photograph of a micro- 
scopic object, taken through a microscope; also, a micro- 
photograph. — pho’to-mi-crog/ra-phy (-krog’ra-fi), . 

pho-toph-i-lous (f5-tof/i-lus), a. [See photo- and -philous.] 

_ Light-loving; thriving in strong light, as a plant. 
pho-to-pho-bi-a (f6-td-f0/bi-d), n. [NL.: see photo- and 
-phobia.| In pathol., a morbid dread or intolerance of light, 
as in iritis. —pho-to-pho/ bic, a. 

pho-to-phone (f0/td-fon), n. [See photo- and ~phone.] A 
form of telephone in which the vibrations set up in a dia- 
phragm in the transmitter are conveyed to a distance by 
means of a beam of reflected light; also, the reproducing 
apparatus of the pallophotophone. 

pho-to-play (fo/t9-pla), n. [See photo-.] A play presented, 
or arranged to be presented, in moving pictures. — pho/to- 
player, n. An actor or actress in photoplays. 

pho-to-spec-tro-scope (f5-t6-spek’ tro-skop),n. [See photo-.] 
A spectroscope with an attachment for photographing 
spectra. — pho’ to-spec-tro-scop’ic (-skop/ik), a. 

pho-to-sphere (fd/td-sfér), n. [See photo-.| A sphere of 
light; esp., the luminous envelop surrounding the sun.— 
pho-to-spher’ic (-sfer/ik), a. 

pho-to-stat (fd/td-stat), n. [See photo- and -stat.] A spe- 
cial camera for making facsimile copies of maps, drawings, 
pages of books or manuscripts, documents, etc., which 
photographs directly on sensitized paper (instead of on a 
plate or film), has a lens fitted with a prism which inverts the 
image so that the copies are in correct position (with no 
right-and-left inversion as in an ordinary negative), and has 
attachments for holding the object to be photographed and 
for developing and fixing the print; also, a copy or photo- 

‘graph made with it. [Proprietary name. ]—pho/to-stat, 
v. t.; -stated, -stating. To make a copy of (a drawing, page, 
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pho-to-tax-is (f6-td-tak/sis), n. 


pho-to-ther-mic (f6-td-thér’mik), a. 


pho-to-trop-ic (f6-td-trop’ik), a. 


p 
phrase (fraz), 7. 


phrase 


document, or the like) with a photostat.— pho/to-stat-er, 7. 
—pho-to-stat/ic, a. 


pho-to-syn-the-sis (f6-td-sin’/the-sis), m. [See photo-.] In 


bot., a form of anabolism in living plants by which carbo- 
hydrates are formed from the carbon dioxide and water of 
the air under the influence of light.—pho/’to-syn-thet/ic 


(-thet’ik), a. 

t [NL.: see photo- and 
-taxis.| In biol., the property of a cell or organism of 
exhibiting attraction or repulsion in relation to light.— 
pho-to-tac’tic (-tak’tik), a. 


pho-to-te-leg-ra-phy (f6/td-té-leg/ra-fi), . [See photo-.] 


Telegraphy by means of light, as with a heliograph; also, 
the electric transmission of facsimiles of photographs, etc. 
—pho-to-tel/e-graph (-tel/é-graf),.—pho/to-tel-e-graph/- 
ic (-graffik), a. 


pho-to-tel-e-scope (f6-td-tel/é-skop), n. [See photo-.] A 


telescope fitted with a photographing apparatus.—pho/to- 
tel-e-scop/ic (-skop/ik), a. 


pho-to-the-od-o-lite (f0/td-thé-od’9-lit), mn. [See photo- 


and theodolite.| In surv., an instrument for the perform- 
ance of triangulation by means of photographs. 


pho-to-ther-a-peu-tics (f0”td-ther-a-pt’tiks), n. [See pho- 


to-.]| That branch of therapeutics which deals with the 
curative use of light-rays.—pho/to-ther-a-peu’tic, a.— 
pho-to-ther/a-py (-pi), n. Treatment of disease by means 
of light-rays. 

[See photo-.] Per- 
taining to the thermic effects of light; pertaining to or in- 
volving both light and heat. 


pho-tot-o-nus (f9-tot’d-nus), nm. [NL., <  photo- (see 


photo-) + Gr. révos, tension.] The normal condition of 
sensitiveness to light in leaves, etc.; also, the irritability 
exhibited by protoplasm when exposed to light of a certain 
intensity. — pho-to-ton-ic (f0-td-ton/ik), a. 

[See photo- and -tropic.] 
In bot., taking a particular direction under the influence of 
light; heliotropic.—pho-to-trop/i-cal-ly, adv.—pho-tot- 
ro-pism (f6-tot’rd-pizm), n. In bot., phototropic tendency 
or growth. 


pho-to-type (f6/t6-tip), n. [See photo- and type.] A plate 


with a (relief) printing-surface produced by the aid of photog- 
raphy; also, any process for making such a plate, or a print 
made from it.—pho/to-ty-pog’ra-phy (-ti-pog’ra-fi), . 
[See typography.] The art of making printing-surfaces by 
the aid of light or photography: a general term including 
a large number of processes.— pho/to-ty-py (-ti-pi), m. The 
art or process of producing phototypes. 


phrag-mo-cone (frag/m9-kén), n. [Gr. ¢payuds, fence, + 


ka@vos, cone.| The conical, chambered or septate, internal 
skeleton of a belemnite. 


phra-sal (fra/zal), a. Of the nature of, or consisting of, a 


hrase. 

[L. phrasis, < Gr. ¢pdots, speech, phrase- 
ology, expression, < ¢pafeu, tell.] Way of speaking, mode 
of expression, or phraseology (as, “the lady who was, in 
chivalrous phrase, empress of his thoughts and commander 
of his actions”: Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xiii.); also, a 
particular form of words, or an expression, esp. a charac- 
teristic, current, or proverbial expression (as, ‘old Eng- 
lish hospitality . . . this is a phrase very much used by 
the English themselves,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
June 26; “In the old phrase, it is six of the one and half a 
dozen of the other,” Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” 
x.); an effective, fine, or high-sounding expression (as, “I 
am a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases”: Long- 
fellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish,” ii.); sometimes, a 
mere expression, without real meaning or force (as, ‘Au- 
thority is a phrase . . . we must look to time . . . to dis- 
cover the truth”: Disraeli’s “Coningsby,” i. 1); also, a 
brief utterance or remark (as, “I addressed some phrases to 
her in her own tongue”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xi.); in 
gram., a group of two or more words (not including a predi- 
cate verb) expressing practically a single notion or entering 
with a certain degree of unity into the structure of a sentence 
(cf. clause); in music, a division of a composition, com- 
monly a passage of four or eight measures, forming part of a 
period. — phrase, 2.; phrased, phrasing. 1. tr. To express 
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phrasemonger 


by a particular way of speaking (as, “Roland still con- 
tinued to mend, as the surgeon phrased it”: Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Caxtons,” viii. 3); word in a particular manner; also, to 
describe by a phrase or in express terms; term, call, or style 
(as, “These suns — For so they phrase ’em”: Shakspere’s 
“Henry VIII.,” i. 1. 34); also, to express or convey in words 
(as, “A man of the world’ He could phrase his politeness’: 
Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty Lady,” ii.); in music, to mark off 
or bring out the phrases of (a piece), esp. in execution; also, 
to group (notes) into a phrase. IE. intr. To use a phrase 
or phrases; in music, to indicate or render phrases. — 
phrase/mong’er (-mung’gér), m. One who deals in 
phrases; one given to fine (but often empty) phrases. 
phra-se-o-gram (fra/zé-9-gram), n. [Gr. ¢pdos (gen. 
gpacews), E. phrase, + -ypduua, character, letter.] A 
written character or symbol representing a phrase, esp. 
in shorthand.—phra/se-o-graph (-graf), n. [Gr. ¢pdous 
+ ypdtew, write.] A phraseogram.—phra/se-o-graph/ic 
(-graf/ik), a.—phra-se-og/ra-phy (-og/ra-fi), n. The rep- 
resentation of phrases or sentences by abbreviated written 
characters or symbols, esp. in shorthand; the use of phraseo- 
grams; also, written phraseology. 

phra-se-o-log-i-cal (fra”zé-5-loj/i-kal), a. Of or pertaining 
to phraseology; characterized by a particular phraseology, 
or by the use of phrases or peculiar expressions.—phra’se- 
o-log’i-cal-ly, adv. 

phra-se-ol-o-gist (fra-zé-ol/6-jist), n. One who treats of 
phraseology; also, one who affects a particular phraseology, 
or is given to using phrases; a phrasemonger. 

phra-se-ol-o-gy (frd-zé-ol/6-ji), n. [NL. phraseologia, < 
NGr. ¢paceodoyia, < Gr. dpdaus (gen. dpdcews), E. phrase, 
+ -doyia, < déyew, speak.] A collection or book of 
phrasest; also, manner or style of verbal expression, or 
characteristic language (as, “the dogmatic phraseology of 
the pulpit,” Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” xxx.; “to bid a final 
adieu to the frontier: or in the phraseology of the region, to 
‘jump off!’ ” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” ii.): also, phrases 
or expressions (as, “He was . . . very fond of interlarding 
his conversation with high-sounding phraseology, without 
wa regard as to the context”: Marryat’s “King’s Own,” 
xa) 

phras-er (fra/zér), n. One who uses or makes phrases; one 
given to fine phrases; a phrasemonger. 

phras-ing (fra/zing), n. The act of one who phrases; 
manner of expression; wording; phraseclogy; in music, 
the rendering of musical phrases. 

phra-try (fra/tri), n.; pl. -tries (-triz). [Gr. gpatpla, < 
gparnp, Clansman: see brother.] In ancient Greece, a 
division of the people, orig. based on kinship; a subdivision 
of a phyle; also, any analogous group among primitive 
races, as the aborigines of Australia or America.—phra/- 
tric, a. 

phre-net-ic (fré-net/ik), etc. See frenetic, etc. 

phren-ic (fren/ik), a. [NL. phrenicus, < Gr. dpnv (dpe-), 
diaphragm: cf. phrenitis.] In anat., of or pertaining to the 
diaphragm. 

phre-ni-tis (fré-ni/tis), n. [NL., < Gr. gpevitis, < dphy 
(¢pev-), mind, orig. diaphragm: cf. phrenic and frenzy.] 
In pathol., inflammation of the brain or its meninges, attended 
with fever and delirium. 

Phre-nol-o-gy (fré-nol/6-ji), n. [Gr. doqv (¢pev-), mind: 
see -logy.] The theory that the mental powers of the 
individual consist of independent faculties, each of which 
has its seat in a definite brain-region whose size (supposed 
to be indicated by the shape of the skull over it) is commen- 
surate with the development of the particular faculty; the 
system based on this theory. —phren-o-log-i-cal (fren-3- 
loj/i-kal), a.—phre-nol/o-gist, 7. 

phren-zy (fren’zi), etc. See frenzy, etc. 

Phryg-i-an (frij/i-an), a. Of or pertaining to Phrygia, an 
ancient country in Asia Minor, or its people.—Phrygian 
cap, a conical cap with its apex turned over toward the 
front, worn by the ancient Phrygians and in modern times 
adopted as a symbol of liberty. See cut in next column 
Cf. liberty-cap.—Phryg’i-an, nm. A native or inhabitant of 
Phrygia. 

phthal-e-in (thal/é-in or fthal/-), n. 


[See phthalic.] In 
chem., any of a group of compounds 


(certain of whose 
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derivatives are important dyestuffs) formed by treating 
phthalic anhydride with phenols. 
phthal-ic (thal/ik or fthal/-), a. 
[From (na) phthal(ene).] In 
chem., noting or pertaining to any 
of three isomeric acids derived 
from benzene, esp. that one which 
is prepared by oxidizing naph- 
thalene and which readily forms an 
anhydride; noting this anhydride. 
—phthal/in, n. In chem., any 
of a group of compounds ob- 
tained by the reductign of the 
phthaleins. 

phthi-ri-a-sis (thi-ri/a-sis or fthi-), 
n. [L. < Gr. ¢6eplacs, < 
poepiav, be lousy, < ¢4elp, 
louse.] In pathol., the state of 
being infested with lice, with the 
resulting irritation or other effects; 
pediculosis. 


phy-co-my-ce-tous (fi”kd-mi-sé/tus), a. [NL. Phycomy- 
cetes, pl., < Gr. gixos, seaweed, + ptxns (uvenr-), fungus.] 
In bot., belonging or pertaining to the Phycomycetes, a group 
or class of fungi the members of which are parasitic or sapro- 
phytic and resemble algz. 
-phyl, -phyll. Noun termination from Gr. ¢i\dor, leaf, as 
in chlerophul or chlorophyll, cladophyl, lithophyl. 
phy-la (fi/14), m. Plural of phylum. ; 
phy-lac-te-ry (fi-lak’te-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [LL. phy- 
lacterium, < Gr. dudaxrhp.ov, outpost, safeguard, amulet, 
< ¢gvidooev, guard.] Either of two small leather cases 
containing slips inscribed with certain texts from the Pen- 
tateuch, worn Ly Jews during prayer to remind them to keep 
the law (cf. Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18); fig., a reminder; sometimes, 
an ostentatious display of righteousness; also, an amulet 
worn on the person; fig., a charm or safeguard (as, “some 
very good books, left as a never-failing phylactery against 
the blue devils”: Malkin’s tr. Le Sage’s “Gil Blas exe (is 
also, a receptacle containing a holy relic. 
phy-le (fi/lé), n.; pl. phyle (-lé); [NL., < Gr. gudAn, < 
dvew, produce: cf. phylum.] In ancient Greece, a tribe or 
clan, based on supposed kinship; in Attica, the largest 
political division of the people. 
phy-let-ic (fi-let/ik), a. [Gr. dv\4, tribe, clan, or ¢idor, race, 
tribe: see phyle and phylum.] In biol., pertaining to race 
or kind; phylogenic; racial. 
-phyll. See -phyl. 
Phyl-lis (fil’is), n. [L., < Gr. vAds.] A name, orig. in 
pastoral literature, for a country girl or a sweetheart. 
Phyllo-, phyll-. Forms of Gr. ¢6))ov, leaf, used in com- 
bination.—phyl-lo-clade (fil/d-klad), n. [+ ew & 
Gr. «\ddos, branch.] In bot., a flattened stem 
or branch having the function of a leaf.— ¥ 
phyl-lode (fil’éd), n. [Gr. ¢udddédns, leaf- 
like: see -ode?.] In bot., an expanded petiole 
resembling, and having the function of, a leaf. 
—phyl-loid (fil/oid), a. [+ -oid.] Leaf-like. 
—phyl-lome (fil/om), n. [+ -ome as in 
caulome, rhizome.] In bot., a leaf of a plant, 
or a structure morphologically corresponding 
to it.—phyl-lo-mic (fi-l6/mik), a.—phyl- 
loph-a-gous (fi-lof’a-gus), a. [++ -phagous.] 
Leaf-eating, as certain beetles.— phyl/lo- 
Phore (-for), n. [Gr. ¢vddoddpos, leaf- 
bearing: see -phore.] In bot., the termi- 


Phyllode (u) of 
Acacia (A. hetero- 
phylla). 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; zx, then; y, you; 


- 
phyllophorous 


nal leaf-producing bud or growing-point of a stem: used 
esp. with reference to palms.—phyl-loph/o-rous (-3-rus), a 

Bearing ne iF leaf-like parts. a. 

phyl-lo-pod 9-pod). [NL. Phyllopoda, pl. 
Me! sols (x05), foot). a Any of the 
a ee an agrder ee ents characterized by leaf- 

e swimming teet. . a Pertaining to the : 
belonging to the Phyllopoda. 3 le 
phyl-lo-tax-is (fil-d-tak’sis), n. [NL.: see phyllo- and 
-taxis.| In bot., the arrangement of leaves on a stem or 
axis; the principles governing such arrangement. 

-phyllous. [Gr. -pudd\os, < pbAdov, leaf.] An adjective 
termination meaning ‘having leaves,’ ‘leaved,’ or implying 
some connection with a leaf, as in diphyllous, epiphyllo 

phyllous, epiphyllous, 
monophyllous, polyphyllous. 

phyl-lox-e-ra (fil-ok-sé’rd), m.; pl. -re (-ré). [NL., < Gr. 
gidrov, leaf, + imps, dry.] Any of the plant-lice con- 
stituting the 
genus Phyl- 
loxera, esp. 
P. vastatrix, 
which has 
proved very iG ? 
destructive f 
to European 
grape-vines. 
— phyl-lox- 
e’ral (-ral), 
phyl-lox- 
er-ic (fil-ok- 
ser/ik), a. 
Of or per- 
taining to 
the phyllox- 
era. — phyl- 
lox-e-rat- 
ed (fi-lok’- 
sé-rd-ted), ._ ¢ 
phyl-lox’- “@ 
e-rized ¢ 
te): os é 
Infeste ; : 
ty centers scacsitica; c reoclet in decay (natural 
loxere. size); d, female pupa; e, winged female, or migrant. 

Pp h y oe (Short lines show natural sizes.) 

Form of Gr. $dAov, race, tribe, used in combination.—phy- 
lo-gen-e-sis (fi-ld-jen/e-sis), 7. Phylogeny. — phy/’lo-ge- 
net/ic (-jé-net/ik), a.—phy-log’e-ny (-loj’e-ni), 7. {+ 
-geny.] In biol., the development or evolution of a kind 
or type of animal or plant; racial history. Cf. ontogeny.— 
phy-lo-gen/ic, a. 

phy-lum (fi/lum), ”.; pl. -la (-14). [NL., < Gr. ¢idov, race, 
tribe, akin to guvdq: see phyle.] A primary division of the 
animal or vegetable kingdom: usually equivalent to sub- 
kingdom. 

-phyre. [F.-phyre, < porphyre, porphyry; or G. -phyr, < 
porphyr, porphyry.] A termination used to form names of 
porphyritic rocks, as granophyre, melaphyre, orthophyre. | 

phys-ic (fiz/ik), n. [OF. fisique (F. physique), < L. physica, 
natural science (ML. science of medicine), < Gr. ¢vovkn, 
science of nature, prop. fem. of dvovxés, pertaining to nature, 
< ¢bous, nature, < pve, produce. ] Natural science (obs. 
or rare); also, medical science (archaic); the medical art, 
the medical profession; also, medicine (as, “Throw physic 
to the dogs; I’ll none of it’: Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” v. 3. 
47); a drug or medicament; specif., a medicine that purges; 
a cathartic.—phys/ic, v. t.; -aked, -icking. To treat with 
physic or medicine; also, to work upon as a medicine does; 
relieve or cure; specif., to treat with, or to act upon as, a Ca- 
thartic; purge. Ae iat 

phys-i-cal (fiz/i-kal), a. [ML. physicalis, < L. and ML. 
physica: see physic.] Of or pertaining to material nature; 
material; also, pertaining to the processes, laws, or science 
of nature, or to physics; specif., noting or pertaining to 
properties of a body other than those which are chemical, 
esp. when obvious to the senses; pertaining to or effected by 
natural forces or means that are not chemical; also, pertain- 
ing to the body, or bodily (as, a man of great physical 
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physostigmine 


strength; physical exercise; ‘courage, whether it be physical 
or mental,” Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” xli.); also, medical}; 
medicinal}; curative} or remedial}.—physical geography, 
a branch of geography treating of the natural features 
and phenomena of the earth’s surface, as land-forms, climate, 
winds, ocean-currents, etc.—phys/i-cal-ly, adv. 

phy-si-cian (fi-zish’an), mn. [OF. fisicien, physician (F. 
physicien, physicist), < L. and ML. physica: see physic.] 
One who is skilled in the art of healing; esp., one legally 
qualified to practise medicine; often, specif., one engaged 
in general medical practice as distinguished from one special- 
izing in surgery. 

phys-i-cist (fiz/i-sist), ». One versed in physics; also, one 
who seeks to explain the fundamental phenomena of life 
upon purely physical and chemical principles. 

phys-ics (fiz/iks), n. Orig., the science of nature in general; 
natural science; now, the science dealing with the physical 
properties of matter and energy, and embracing the sciences 
of mechanics, heat, light, electricity, etc. 

physio-. Form of Gr. ¢iovs, nature, used in combination. 

phys-i-oc-ra-cy (fiz-i-ok/ra-si), n. LF. physiocratie, < Gr. 
bots, nature, + -xparia, < xparetv, rule.] Government 
by, or in accordance with, nature; specif., the doctrine or 
system of the physiocrats.—phys/i-o-crat (-9-krat), n. 
[F. physiocrate.| One of a school of political economists, 
followers of the French economist Francois Quesnay (1694-— 
1774), who recognized an inherent natural order as properly 
governing society, regarded land as the basis of wealth and 
taxation, and advocated freedom of industry and trade.— 
phys“i-o-crat/ic, a. 

phys-i-og-no-my (fiz-i-og/n6-mi), n.; pl. -mies (-miz). [OF. 
phisonomie (F. physionomie), < ML. phisonomia, ult. < 
Gr. dvovoyvvuovia, < tows, nature, + yraywr, a judge.] 
The art of determining character or personal characteristics 
from the features of the face or the form of the body; also, 
the face or countenance considered as an index to the 
character (as, “His physiognomy indicated the inanity of 
character which pervaded his life”: Scott’s “Guy Manner- 
ing,” ii.); particular cast or type of countenance (as, “the 
serious, even sad expression characteristic of the national 
physiognomy’’: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 2) 
hence, the face or visage (as, ““Turning suddenly, he caught 
my gaze fastened on his physiognomy’’: C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” xiv.); also, the general appearance of anything 
material (as, “Little details gave each field a particular 
physiognomy”: George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” xii.); the 
characteristic aspect of anything.—phys’i-og-nom/ic, 
phys’i-og-nom/i-cal (-nom/ik, -i-kal), a.—phys-i-og/no- 
mist, 7. 

phys-i-og-ra-phy (fiz-i-og/ra-fi), n. [See physio- and -gra- 
phy.] ‘The science of nature in general; esp., physical geog- 
raphy. — phys-i-og/ra-pher, n.— phys'i-o-graph’ic, phys/- 
i-o-graph/i-cal (-9-graf/ik, -i-kal), a. 

phys-i-ol-a-try (fiz-iol/a-tri), n. [See physio- and -latry.] 
The worship of nature.—phys-i-ol/a-ter, 7. 

phys-i-ol-o-gy (fiz-i-ol/6-ji), n. [L. physiologia, < Gr. 
gvowdoyla, natural philosophy, < gos, nature, + eye, 
speak.] The science dealing with the normal functions of 
living organisms or their organs (as, animal physiology; 
human physiology; vegetable physiology); esp., this science 
as concerned with human beings; also, a treatise on this 
science.—phys’i-o-log/ic, phys"i-o-log/i-cal —_(-9-loj/ik, 
-i-kal), a.—phys/i-o-log’i-cal-ly, adv.—phys-i-ol’o-gist, n. 

phys-i-o-ther-a-py (fiz’i-d-ther’a-pi), n. [See physio- and 
therapy.| The treatment of disease or bodily weaknesses or 
defects by physical remedies, such as massage, gymnastics, 
etc. (rather than by drugs). 

phy-sique (fi-zék’), n. [F., prop. adj., physical, < L. 
physicus, < Gr. @vavxds: see physic.| Physical or bodily 
structure, organization, or development: as, “My excep- 
tional physique protected me from the disease and exhaustion 
of which not a few of our number died” (F. M. Crawford’s 
“Mr. Isaacs,” i); ‘‘Robespierre . . . was a man of poor 
physique” (H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxvii. § 11). 

phy-so-stig-mine (fi-sd-stig’min), m. [NL. Physostigma, 
< Gr. doa, bellows, + oriyua, E. stigma.] In chem., a 
poisonous alkaloid constituting the active principle of the 
Calabar bean, used in medicine as a myotic, etc. 
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-phyte 


-phyte. Noun termination from Gr. ¢urév, a growth, plant, 
as in epiphyte, halophyte, lithophyte, osteophyte. , 

phy-tin (fi/tin), n. [Gr. gurdv, plant.] An organic com- 
pound containing phosphorus found in seeds, tubers, and 
rhizomes, where it serves as a reserve material. : ‘ 

phyto-, phyt-. Forms of Gr. durév, plant, used in combina- 
tion. —phy-to-bi-ol-o-gy (fi/td-bi-ol’6-ji), n. That branch 
of biology which deals with plants.—phy-to-chem/is-try 
(-kem/is-tri), n. The chemistry of plants.—phy-to-gen/e- 
sis (-jen’e-sis), n. The origin and development of plants. 
Also phy-tog’e-ny (-toj’e-ni).—phy’to-ge-net/ic (-jé- 
net/ik), phy-to-gen/ic, a.— phy’to-ge-og/ra-phy (-og/ra-fi), 
n. The science treating of the geographical distribution of 
plants.—phy-tog/ra-phy (-tog/ra-fi), mn. [+ -graphy.] 
That branch of botany which deals with the description of 
plants.—phy/toid (-toid), a. [+ -oid.] Plant-like. 

phy-to-lac-ca-ceous (fi’td-la-ka/shius), a. [NL. Phyto- 
lacca, the typical genus, < Gr. ¢urév, plant, + NL. lacca, 
lake (with reference to the red juice of the berries).] Be- 
longing to the Phytolaccacex, a family of chiefly tropical 
trees, shrubs, and herbs, including the pokeweed, etc. 

phy-tol-o-gy (fi-tol/d-ji), n. [See phyto- and -logy.] Botany. 
—phy-tol/o-gist, n. 

phy-to-pa-thol-o-gy (fi/td-pa-thol’9-ji), n. [See phyto-.] 
The science treating of the diseases of plants; in med., the 
study of morbid conditions induced by plant growths.— 
phy’to-pa-thol/o-gist, 7. 

phy-toph-a-gous (fi-tof/a-gus), a. 
gous.] Plant-eating; herbivorous. 

pi! (pi or pé), n. [Gr. wt (the initial letter of repupépeca, 
circumference, E. pertphery).] The sixteenth letter (II, 7, 
= English P, p) of the Greek alphabet; in math., the letter 
II, x, used as the symbol for the ratio (3.141592++) of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter; also,the ratio itself. 

pi’, pie® (pi), m. [Origin uncertain.] Printing-types mixed 
together indiscriminately.—pi?, pie?, v. t.; pied, piing, 
pieing. To reduce (printing-types) to a state of pi. 

pi-a! (pid), n. Same as pia mater. 

pi-a? (pé/a), n. [Polynesian.] A perennial herb, T'acca pin- 
natifida, of Polynesia, the East Indies, etc., with a tuber- 
ous root which yields a nutritious 
starch, the so-called South Sea ar- 
rowroot. 

Pi-ac-u-lar (pi-ak/@-laér), a. [L. 
pracularis, < piaculum, expiatory 
offering, < ptiare, appease, < pius, 
devout, E. pious.] Making expia- 
tion; expiatory; also, requiring ex- 
piation; sinful; wicked. 

piaffe (piaf), v. 7.; piaffed, piaffing. 
[F. praffer, make a show, strut, 
piaffe; origin uncertain.] In the 
manége, of a horse, to lift each 
pair of diagonally opposite legs in 
succession, as in the trot, but with- 
out going forward, backward, or 
sideways; loosely, to move slowly 
forward, backward, or sideways 
by lifting the legs in this manner. 
—piaf-fer (piaf’ér), n. [F., inf.] 
In the manége, the act of piaffing. _. 

-pi-a ma-ter (piq ma/tér). [ML erect etree treme 
‘tender mother’: cf. dura mater.] 
In anat., the delicate, fibrous, and highly vascular mem- 
brane forming the innermost of the three meninges en- 
veloping the brain and spinal cord. Cf. arachnoid and 
dura mater. 

pi-a-nette (pé-a-net’), n. [Dim. 
upright piano; also, a street-piano. 

pi-an-ism (pi-an/izm or pé/a-nizm), 
on the pianoforte; the technique of the pianoforte. 

pi-a-nis-si-mo (pé-q-nis/i-mo, It. pyd-nés/sé-mo). [It., 
superl. of piano: see pianol.] In music: L. a. Very soft. 
II. adv. Very softly. 

pi-an-ist (pi-an/ist or pé/a-nist), n. A 


[See pihyto- and -pha- 


of piano?.] A small 
[Eng. ] : : 
nm. Playing or execution 


erformer on the 


pianoforte. Also (F.) pia-niste (pya-nést). 
pia-no! (pya/nd). [It., < L. planus, E. plain?.] In music: 
I.a. Soft; low. If. adv. Softly; in a low tone or voice, 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 
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f f all, ask, f pin, pine; not, ndte, 
Glect, agony, intd, dnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natiire; 


7 
picaresque 


i-an-o? (pi-an/s), n.; pl. -os (-6z). [It.] The pianoforte. 

yeas eat a pianoforte with a harp-shaped body 
supported horizontally and strings placed at right angles 
to the keyboard: in the largest size, called concert grand 
piano.—square piano, a pianoforte with a rectangular 
body supported horizontally and strings placed parallel 
with the keyboard.—upright piano, a pianoforte with a 
rectangular body placed vertically, and hence having the 
strings vertical. , 

pi-an-o-for-te (pi-an-6-for/ta or pi-an’9-fért), n. [It < 
piano, soft (see piano), + forte, loud (see forte?).] A 
musical instrument of the percussion type in which the tones 
are produced by hammers, operated by levers from a key- 
board, striking upon stretched metal strings. See piano?, n. 
—pi-an-o-for’tist, 7. f 

pi-an-o=play-er (pi-an’9-pla’ér), n. One who or that which 
plays the piano; esp., an instrument or device for playing a 
piano mechanically (as, ‘“‘ He 2 ene finally yielded to the 
silent call of the mechanical piano-player”’: Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “The Old Adam,” i.). 

Pi-as-sa-va, pi-as-sa-ba (pé-a-si/vd, -bd), m. [Pg.; from 
S. Amer. name.] A coarse, woody fiber obtained from the 
palms Leopoldinia piassaba and Attalea funifera of South 
America, used in making 
brooms, etc.; also, either 
of these trees. 

pi-as-ter, pi-as-tre (pi-as/- 
ter), n. LF. piastre, < It. 
piastra, metal plate (coin), 
< L. emplastrum: see 
plaster.}| The Spanish 
peso or dollar, or any of 
various coins based on it; 
also, the monetary unit 
and a nickel (formerly 
silver) coin of Turkey, 
equivalent to about 4.4 
U. S. cents. 

pi-az-za (pi-az/d, It. 
TERE) Ts |e. << | Le 
platea: see place.| An 
open, public square, esp. STeRe en 
in an Italian town; any ae 
open square or space, as Piassava eae’ Pi alte bile Nees oe 
among buildings; also, an °° P* eT eee eee 
arcaded or covered walk or gallery, as around a piazza 
proper or in front of a building; also, a veranda of a house 
(chiefly U. S.: as, “the low projecting eaves [of a farm- 
house] forming a piazza along the front, capable of being 
closed up in bad weather,” Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” Sleepy 
Hollow). 

pi-broch (pébroch), n. [Gael. ptobaireachd, pipe-music, 
ult. < E. pipe.] In the Scottish Highlands, a kind of 
musical piece performed on the bagpipe, comprising a series 
of variations on a ground-theme, usually martial in character, 
but sometimes used as a dirge or otherwise: as, ‘““Some pipe 
of war Sends the bold pibroch from afar” (Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake,” ii. 15); “The body was committed to the earth, 
the pipers playing a pibroch all the time” (Smollett’s “Hum- 
phry Clinker,” Sept. 3). 

pi-ca’ (pi/kd), n. [NL., < L. pica, magpie (with reference 
to its omnivorous feeding).] In pathol., depraved or per- 
verted appetite, or craving for unnatural food, as chalk, clay, 
etc., common in chlorosis, pregnancy, etc. 

pi-ca? (pi/ka), nm. [Supposed to-be < AL. pica, book of 
rules for church services, appar. the same word as L. pica, 
magpie: see pie*, and cf. pical.] A printing-type (12 
point) of a size between small pica and English (see type); 
also, the depth of this type-size (about one sixth of an inch) 
as a unit of measurement for type, etc.—small pica, a 
printing-type (11 point) of a size between long primer and 
pica. See type. 
pic-a-dor (pik-a-dér’ or pik’a-dér), n. [Sp., < picar, prick, 
pierce.] One of the horsemen who open a bull-fight by 
irritating and enraging the bull with pricks of their lances, 
but purposely avoid disabling him. 
pic-a-resque (pik-a-resk’), a. [F., < Sp. picaresco, < 
picaro, rogue.] Of or pertaining to rogues: applied to a | 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 


out; (lightened) aviar 
ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; ip 


thin; FH, then; y, you; 


picaroon 


type of fiction, of Spanish origin, 
for hero. 

pic-a-roon (pik-a-rén’), n. [Sp. picarén, aug. of picaro 
rogue. | A rogue, thief, or brigand; also, a mate or aoe 
(as, “He was somewhat of a trader, something more of a 
smuggler, with a considerable dash of the picaroon”’: Ir- 
ving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” iv. 2); also, a piratical or priva- 
teering vessel (as, “Kennelled in the picaroon a weary band 
were we”: Kipling’s “Last Chantey’’).—pic-a-roon/, v. i. 
To act or cruise as a brigand or pirate. 

pic-a-yune (pik-a-yén’). [F. picaillon, < Pr. picaioun, old 
copper coin of Piedmont.] Ln. Formerly, in Florida 
Louisiana, etc., the Spanish half-real, equal to about 6} 
Wes. cents; hence, later, any small coin, as a five-cent piece; 
also, an insignificant person or thing (colloq.). IZ. a. Of 
little value or account; small; petty; mean. [Colloq.] 
—pic-a-yun/ish (-yé/nish), a. 

pic-ca-lil-li (pik’a-lil’i), n. [Origin unknown.] A highly 
seasoned pickle, of East Indian origin, made of chopped 
vegetables. 

pic-ca-nin-ny (pik/a-nin/i), n. See pickaninny. 

pic-co-lo (pik’6-1o), n.; pl. -los (-ldz). [It., ‘small”] A 
small flute, sounding an octave higher than the ordinary 
flute; also, in some European (esp. Austrian) restaurants, 
an assistant waiter, usually a boy, who attends to the 
liquors. —pic’co-lo-ist, n. A player on the piccolo. 

pice (pis), .; pl. pice. [Hind. paisa.] An East Indian 
bronze coin and money of account, equal to one fourth of an 
anna, and equivalent to about one half of a cent in U. S. 
money. 

pi-ce-ous (pis’é-us), a. [L. piceus, < piz (pic-), pitch.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling pitch; inflammable or combus- 
tible; of the color of pitch; pitch-black. 

pi-ces-cent (pi-ses/ent), a. [See piceous and -escent.] Ap- 
proaching a piceous or pitch-black color. 

Pich-i-ci-a-go (pich’i-si-4’go), n.; pl. -gos (-gdz). [S. Amer. 
Sp., < pichey, small armadillo, + Sp. ciego, blind.] A 
small armadillo, Chlamydophorus truncatus, of South 
America, having the 
head and back pro- 
tected by a contin- 


with a rogue or adventurer 


only along the mid- 
dle line of the back, 
and having theé 
hinder end of the 
body abruptly trun- 
cated and covered 
by a vertical shield. 
pich-u-rim (pich’a- 
rim),n. [S.Amer.] 
A South American 
lauraceous tree, Nectandra puchury, with seeds having 
thick aromatic cotyledons (‘pichurim beans’) which are 
used medicinally and as a substitute for nutmegs. 
pi-cine (pi/sin), a. [L. picus, woodpecker.] Belonging, 
allied, or pertaining to the woodpeckers. 
pick! (pik), ». t. [ME. piken, picken, from an AS. verb 
represented in picwng, pricking, and akin to pic, pickax: 
see pike!, and cf. peck? and pique, v.] To pierce, indent, 
dig into, or break up (something) with a pointed instrument; 
form (a hole, etc.) by such action; also, to use a pointed 
instrument, the fingers, the teeth, the beak, etc., on (a 
thing), in order to remove something; clear (a thing) of 
something by such action (as, to pick one’s teeth; to 
pick a bone); prepare for use by removing feathers, hulls, 
or other parts (as, to pick a fowl; to pick berries for the 
table); also, to detach or remove with the fingers, the beak, 
or the like, esp. with the fingers; pluck or gather (as, to 
pick fruit or flowers); often, of birds or other animals, to 
take up (small bits of food) with the bill or teeth; hence, of 
persons, to eat in small morsels or daintily (as, “I picked a 
meal in fear and trembling”: Stevenson’s “Travels with a 
Donkey,” v. 3); also, to choose or select (as, “Geraint, dis- 
mounting, pick’d the lance That pleased him best”: Tenny- 
son’s “Geraint and Enid,” 179); select carefully; sometimes, 
to choose (one’s way or steps), as over rough ground or 
through a crowd; also, to seek and find occasion for (as, 


Pichiciago. 
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pickax 


to pick a quarrel); also, to seek or find (flaws), in a spirit of 
faultfinding (as, “Whatever she had, she seemed to survey 
only to pick flaws in it”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
xxvii.); also, to stealf; rob}; now, to steal the contents of 
(a person’s pocket, purse, etc.); also, to open (a lock) witha 
pointed instrument, a wire, or the like, esp. secretly, as for 
the purpose of robbery; also, to separate, pull apart, or pull 
to pieces (fibers, etc.: as, to pick oakum); also, to pluck 
(the strings of a musical instrument), or play (a stringed 
instrument) by plucking with the fingers; use the fingers on 
(a thing) with a plucking motion (as, the patient is picking 
the bedclothes).—to pick a thank (or thanks)t, to curry 
favor by sycophancy, talebearing, or the like. Cf. pick- 
thank.—to pick off, to single out and shoot; shoot one by 
one: as, the riflemen picked off the enemy.—to pick out, 
to extract by picking; also, to choose; select carefully; also, 
to distinguish (a thing) from surrounding or accompanying 
things; also, to make out (sense or meaning); discover by 
combining separate fragments of information; also, to mark 
out or adorn as with lines or touches of color (as, “tall, dark 
houses, with window-frames of stone, or picked out of a 
lighter red”: Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair,” xlvii.); relieve 
the general color of (a thing) by lines or touches of another 
color, as along outlines, etc.—to pick up, to take up, as 
with the fingers (as, to pick wp a stone); also, to pluck up, 
recover, or regain (courage, etc.); also, to get casually; 
acquire or obtain as chance or opportunity offers (as, “a 
bargain which he had picked wp for a mere song”: Du 
Maurier’s ‘“Trilby,” i.); gain by occasional opportunity 
(as, to pick up a livelihood); learn by occasional opportunity 
or without special teaching (as, ‘He had picked up the game 
with characteristic aptitude’: W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” ii. 6); also, to take up into a vehicle or vessel, 
or along with one, as a person or thing come upon or over- 
taken (as, “They wandered alone, undergoing extraordinary 
sufferings; until first one and then the other was picked up 
by a party from Fort St. Frederick”: Stevenson’s ‘“Master 
of Ballantrae,” iii.).—pick!, ». 7. To strike with or use a 
pointed instrument or the like on something; also, to eat 
with small bites, or daintily; also, to choose; make careful 
or fastidious selection; also, to pilfer (as, to pick and steal). 
—to pick at, to nag at; worry by repeated faultfinding. 
[Colloq.]—to pick on, to pick at; tease; worry. [Colloq.] 
—to pick up, to recover; improve. [Colloq.]—pick}, n. 
[Appar. partly < pick}, v., and partly < pike!.] A tool 
consisting of an iron bar, usually curved, tapering to a point 
at one or both ends, wielded by means of a wooden handle 
inserted (on the concave side) in an eye between the ends, 
and used for loosening and breaking up soil, rock, etc.; 
any pointed or other tool or instrument for picking (as, an 
ice-pick; a toothpick); also, a spike} or sharp pointy; also, 
an act of picking; a stroke with something pointed; also, 
the quantity of a crop picked at a particular time; also, 
choice or selection; the right of selection; that which is 
selected; hence, the choicest or most desirable part, example, 
or examples (as, “Lady Dunstane’s ponies were a present 
from Redworth, who always chose the pick of the land for 
his gifts’: G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” xix.); 
also, in printing, a speck of dirt, hardened ink, or extra 
metal on set type or a plate. 

pick? (pik), v. t. or 7. [Var. of pitch!.] To pitch or throw. 
[Now prov. Eng.]—pick?, n. A cast or throw (now prov. 
Eng.); in weaving, a cast or throw of the shuttle; also, a 
single weft-thread in cloth. 

pick-a-back, pick-back (pik/a-bak, pik’bak), adv. [Origin 
uncertain.] On the back or shoulders like a pack: as, “the 
little lad whom I used to carry pickaback” (H. Kingsley’s 
“Geoffry Hamlyn,” xxv.). Vas : ; 

pick-a-nin-ny (pik’a-nin’i), n.; pl. -ninnies (-iz). [Dim. 
< Sp. pequefo or Pg. pequeno, little.] A small child, esp. a 
negro or colored child: as, “A pleasant-faced negro woman 
. . . was polishing the parlor floor with a long brush, her 
little pickaninny astraddle on the broom end” (F. H. Smith’s 
“Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” xi.). i 

pick-a-pack, pick-pack (pik/a-pak, pik’pak), adv. Same 
as pickaback. ; : 

pick-ax, pick-axe (pik/aks), n. [Corruption of ME. pikeys, 
pikoys, < OF. F. picois, < pic, a pick: see pike!.] A pick, 


(variable) dg as d or j, 
‘, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; t, obsolete; 


s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; : wh 
ee <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


o, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


pickback 


esp. one with the iron bar tapering to a point at one end and 
having a chisel-like blade of equal 
length at the other. 

pick’back, adv. See pickaback. 

picked! (pikt), p. a. [See pick}, 
v.] Cleared or cleaned, as of refuse 
parts, by picking; also, specially 
chosen or selected, as for excel- 
lence or efficiency, or for a par- 
ticular purpose (as, ‘“‘the crew of 
the lugger . . . all of whom were 
picked men, remarkable for their 
strength and UN Mar- 
ryat’s “King’s Own,” xiii.). ; aj A 
picked? (pikt), a. [See pick?, n., Geouinien Wieldcehtonene neon ; 
and cf. piked.] Having a spike ® bandle. 
or sharp point, spiked, or pointed (archaic or prov.); also, 
covered with sharp points; prickly. f 

pick-eer (pi-kér’), v. 7. [Appar. < F. picorer, maraud, orig. 
steal cattle, through Sp. < L. pecus, cattle.] To maraudj; 
skirmish}; reconnoiter or scout (archaic). , 
pick-el-hau-be (pik’el-hou”bé), n. [G.] The spiked helmet 
worn by German soldiers. 

pick-er! (pik’ér), ». One who picks, esp. one who plucks or 
gathers fruit, flowers, etc.; a tool or instrument for picking. 
pick-er? (pik/ér), n. In weaving, the piece that throws the 
shuttle of the loom through the warp. 

pick-er-el (pik’e-rel), 7.; pl. pickerels or (esp. collectively) 
pickerel. [Dim. of pike?.] A young pike; in the U. S. 
and Canada, any of various species of pike, esp. one of the 
smaller spe- , 
cies, as Hsox 
reticulatus; 
also,the pike- == 
perch. — 
pick’er-el= 
weed, n. 
Any plant of 
the Ameri- 
can genus Pontederia, esp. P. cordata, a blue-flowered herb 
common in shallow fresh water; also, any of various other 
plants growing in still water. 

pick-et (pik/et), ». [F. ptquet, pointed stake, military 
picket, dim. connected with pic, a pick, and pique, a pike: 
see pike! and pike’.] A pointed post, stake, pale, or peg, 
as for driving into the ground in making a stockade, for 
placing vertically to form the main part of a fence, for driv- 
ing into the ground to fasten something to, etc.; also, a 
small detached body of troops, or a single soldier, posted in 
front of an army to warn against an enemy’s approach or 
held in camp in readiness for such service; also, a person or a 
body of persons stationed by a trade-union or the like, as 
to watch persons going to work, or to dissuade or prevent 
them from doing so, during a strike.—pick’et, v. I. tr. 
To inclose, fence, or make secure with pickets; also, to fasten 
or tether to a picket (as, “There was a stake driven down 
where an animal had been picketed for the night”: Wister’s 
“Virginian,” xxxii.); also, to guard, as a camp, by or as 
pickets; post as a picket; also, to place pickets at or near, 
as during a strike. IL. intr. To act as a picket.—pick/- 
et-er, 7. 

pick-ing (pik/ing), n. The act of one who or that which 
picks; also, that which is or may be picked or picked up; 
the amount picked; a scrap; pl., things, portions, or scraps 
remaining and worth picking up or appropriating (as, “Take 
what you want, and leave us Romanies the pickings”: 
Whyte-Melville’s “Katerfelto,” x.); also, pl., pilferings, or 
perquisites gotten by means not strictly honest. 

pick-le! (pik/l), m. (Origin uncertain.] A single grain of 
wheat, etc.; also, a small quantity; a little; a few. [Sc. 
and north. Eng. ] 

pick-le? (pik/l), n. [ME. pekille, pykyl, = D. pekel = G. 
pokel, pickle, brine.] A liquid prepared with salt or vinegar 
for preserving or flavoring fish, meat, vegetables, etc.; also, 
something thus preserved, esp. (often in pi.) vegetables, as 
cucumbers, cauliflower, etc., preserved in vinegar and eaten 
as a relish; specif., a pickled cucumber; also, an acid or 
other chemical solution for cleansing metal castings, etc.; 


— 


ST 


Pickerel (Esox reticulatus). 
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pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, 
operg, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, 


picro- 


also, fig., a condition or situation, esp. a disagreeable one 
(collog.: as, “Chowder [a dog] has had the misfortune to be 
worried by a butcher’s dog, and came home in a terrible 
pickle,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 2; “I could 
see no way out of the pickle I was in,” Stevenson’s “David 
Balfour,” xxiv.); an intoxicated condition (slang); also, a 
troublesome person, esp. a mischievous child (collog.: as, 
“They observed that Shakespeare himself had been a mere 
pickle in his youth,” Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 7). 
—in pickle, fig., kept prepared for use: as, to have a rod 
in pickle for a person (that is, to have punishment in re- 
serve for him).—pick/le?, v. t.; -led, -ling. To preserve or 
steep in pickle; also, to treat with a chemical pickle; also, 
fig., to intoxicate (slang); naut., to rub salt or vinegar on 
the back of, after whipping, as a punishment (as, “They were 
taken on board, and .. . soundly whipped and _ pickled, 
after which they proved very honest and quiet fellows”: 
Defoe’s ‘“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 18).—pick/led, p. a. Pre- 
served in or treated with a pickle; fig., intoxicated (slang). 
—pick/ler, n.—pick/le-worm, 7. The larva of an Ameri- 
can pyralid moth, Diaphania nitidalis, which lays its eggs 
on young cucumbers and other 
cucurbitaceous plants, the 
larva boring into the vegeta- 
ble and spoiling it. 

pick-lock (pik/lok), m. A per- 
son who picks locks, esp. a 
thief; also, an instrument for 
picking locks. 

pick=me=up (pik/mé-up), 7. 
A stimulating or bracing drink 
or medicinal preparation: as, 
“Ribot came and sat by his 
bedside, and . . . got him a pick-me-wp from the chemist’s” 
(Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” iv.). [Colloq.] 

pick/pack, adv. See pickapack, pickaback. 

pick-pock-et (pik’/pok/et), mn. One who picks, or steals from, 
the pockets of others. 

pick-purse (pik’pérs), nm. One who steals purses, or from the 
purses, of others. [Obs. or rare. ] ; 

pick-some (pik’sum), a. Given to picking and choosing; 
fastidious; particular.—pick/some-ness, 7. 

pick-thank (pik/thangk), m. One who seeks to win thanks or 
favor by sycophancy, talebearing, etc. [Archaic or prov.] 

Pick-wick-i-an (pik-wik/i-an), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of Mr. Pickwick (the hero of Dickens’s “‘Pick- 
wick Papers’’) or the club (Pickwick Club) founded by him. 
—Pickwickian sense, a sense that is attached to words 
merely for the occasion, regardless of their actual or literal 
sense. See Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers,” i. [Humorous.] 

pic-nic (pik/nik), n. [F. pique-nique; origin obscure.] 
Orig., a social entertainment in which each participant 
contributed a share to a repast; now, a pleasure-party or 
excursion in which those taking part, commonly carrying 
their provisions with them, share a repast in the open air; 
also, fig., an enjoyable experience or time (often ironical: 
slang).—pic/nic, v. 1.; -nicked, -nicking. To hold, or take 
part in, a picnic.—pic/nick-er, n. 

pic-o-line (pik’6-lin), n. [L. pix (pic-), pitch, + oleum, 
oil.] In chem., any of three isomeric derivatives of pyridine, 
obtained from coal-tar, etc., as colorless oily liquids with a 
strong odor. 

pi-cot (pé/ko, F. pé-kd), n. [F., dim. of pic, a pick, some- 
thing pointed: see pike}.] One of a number of ornamental 
loops in embroidery, tatting, etc., or along the edge of lace, 
ribbon, etc. 

pic-o-tee (pik-6-té), n. [F. picoté, pp. of picoter, mark with 
pricks or spots, < picot: see picot.] A florists’ variety of 
carnation having petals with a white or yellow ground marked 
at the outer margin with another color, usually red. 

pic-rate (pik/rat), n. In chem., a salt of picric acid. 

pic-ric (pik/rik), a. [Gr. mixpéds, bitter.] In chem., desig- 
nating or pertaining to an intensely bitter yellow acid used 
as a dye and in explosives. 

pic-rite (pik/rit), n. [Gr. aixpés, bitter.] Any of a group 
of igneous rocks of granular texture, composed chiefly of 
olivine and augite, often with hornblende, biotite, etc. 

picro-. Form of Gr. mxpés, bitter, used in combination: 


Moth of Pickle-worm. 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


Ppicrol 


sometimes used to represent picric.—pic-rol (pik/rol or 
-rol),n. [See -ol.] A bitter, odorless anna eee 
used as a substitute for iodoform, etc.—pic-ro-ni-trate 
(pik-rd-ni/trat), n. Same as picrate.—pic-ro-tox’in (-tok/- 
sin), n. [Cf. torin.] In chem., a bitter, highly poisonous 
crystalline principle, obtained from cocculus indicus.—pic- 
ro-tox’ic, a. 

Pict (pikt), n. [LL. Picti, pl] One of a race of people of 
disputed origin who formerly inhabited parts of northern 
Britain, and in the 9th century became united with the 
Scots. —Pict/ish, a. 

pic-to-gram (pik/t-gram), n. Same as pictograph. 

pic-to-graph (pik’td-graf), n. [L. pictus, pp. of pingere, 
represent pictorially, paint: see -graph.] A pictorial sign 
or symbol, or a record consisting of pictorial symbols: as 
the pictographs of the American Indians. — pic-to-graph/ic 
(-graffik), a.—pic-tog/ra-phy (-tog’ra-fi), n. [See -graphy.] 
The use of pictographs; picture-writing. 

pic-to-ri-al (pik-to/ri-al). [LL. pictorius, < L. pictor, 
painter, < pingere: see picture.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to a painter or maker of pictures (as, “the pictorial calling,”’ 
Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” xii.; “Pictorial skill being so 
rare in the colonies, the painter became an object of general 
curiosity,” Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice-Told Tales,’’ The Prophetic 
Pictures) ; also, pertaining to, expressed in, or of the nature 
of a picture or pictures (as, records in a pictorial form; 
pictorial writing or symbols; pictorial representations); 
illustrated by or containing pictures (as, a pictorial history 
or periodical); also, suggestive of, or representing as if by, a 
picture; picturesque; graphic. If. nm. A periodical in 
CS pictures are an important feature.—pic-to/ri-al-ly, 
adv. 

pic-tur-a-ble (pik/tir-a-bl), a. 
being pictured. 

pic-tur-al (pik/tir-al), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
picture or pictures; pictorial: as, “‘pictural incarnations 
of the fiend” (Poe’s “‘“Man of the Crowd’’). 
pic-ture (pik’tir), n. [L. pictura, < pingere (pp. pictus), 
represent pictorially, paint: cf. paint.] Painting{, or pic- 
torial representation; also, a painting, drawing, photograph, 
or other representation, as of a person, object, or scene, 
executed on a surface; such a representation having sufficient 
merit to rank as a work of art (as, an exhibition of pictures, 
a picture-gallery); a portrait or likeness, as of a person (as, 
to have one’s picture taken; that is a good picture of him); 
a moving picture; a tableau, as in theatrical representation 
(‘living picture’); also, any visible image, however produced 
(as, the picture in a mirror; to see pictures in the fire); 
a prospect or scene presented to the eye (as, “The whale 
[with its widely separated eyes] . . . must see one distinct 
picture on this side, and another distinct picture on that 
side’: H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,”’ lxxiv.); fig., a mental 
image (as, memory’s pictures); also, a description (written 
or spoken) calling up a mental image of something (as, 
Gibbon’s picture of the latter days of ancient Rome); a 
graphic or vivid description or account, also, a person, 
thing, group, or scene regarded as resembling a work of 
pictorial art (as, “What a picture you are in those furs!” 
W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 10); also, one who presents 
the very appearance of another, or the image or counterpart 
(as. he is the picture of his father); a truly representative 
example of something (as, “Old Baltus Van Tassel was a 
perfect picture of a thriving, contented, liberal-hearted 
farmer”: Irving’s ‘“Sketch-Book,” Sleepy Hollow); a 
visible or concrete embodiment of some quality or the like 
(as, he is the picture of health); a type; in med., the assem- 
blage of conditions presented in a case of disease. — pic/ture, 
v.t.; -tured, -turing. To represent in a picture or pictorially; 

resent to the eye as in a picture (as, “The whole scene at 
her feet lay pictured in the softest colors”: Cooper’s “SPY, 
xxx.); also, to form a mental picture of, or imagine (as, “He 
was older than she had been picturing him”: Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” ii); also, to depict in 
words, or describe graphically (as, ‘Just such an open place 
as the Indian had pictured to me was here”: W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” xxi.).—pic/tured, a. Illustrated or 
adorned with pictures; represented in or as In a picture; 
having the appearance of something in a picture (as, the 
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Pictured Rocks, sandstone cliffs presenting a great variety 
of colors and worn into striking forms, extending for five 
miles along the Michigan shore of Lake Superior, east of 
Marquette). 
pic-tu-resque (pik-ti-resk’), a. [F. puttoresyue, <_ It. 
pittoresco, lit. ‘in the style of a painter,’ < pittore, < L. 
pictor, painter: cf. pictorial.| Such as would make a 
striking or effective picture (as, “The appearance of the two 
was so picturesque, that I would give twenty guineas to 
have them tolerably represented on canvas,” Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” July 15; “They [Indians] made a 
very striking and pictwresque feature in the forest land- 
scape,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” i.); having pleasing or 
interesting pictorial qualities (rather than the highest beauty 
or sublimity); strikingly effective in appearance; fig., of a 
character to suggest a picture; strikingly interesting, or 
colorful (as, ‘This theatrical recognition of imperial descent 
was one among the many romantic incidents of Don John’s 
picturesque career”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” v. 1); 
of language, etc., strikingly graphic or vivid.—pic-tu- 
resque/ly, adv.—pic-tu-resque/ness, 7. 
pic-ture=writ-ing (pik/tir-ri’ting), n. The art of recording 
events or expressing ideas by pictures, or pictorial symbols, 
as practised by the ancient Egyptians, the American Indians, 
etc.; also, pictorial symbols forming a record or communi- 
cation (as, ‘‘All the various receipts and disbursements were 
set down in the picture-writing of the country”: Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 1). 
pic-tur-i-za-tion (pik’tir-i-za/shon), n. The act of pictur- 
izing, or the state of being picturized; also, a picturized 
form of a novel or the like. 
pic-tur-ize (pik/tir-iz), v. ¢.; -ized, -izing. To represent 
in a picture or pictures; put (a novel, drama, etc.) into the 
form of a moving picture. 
pic-ul (pik/ul), n. [Malay.] In China and elsewhere in 
the East, a weight equal to 100 catties, or from about 133 
to about 140 pounds avoirdupois. 
pic-u-let (pik/a-let), n. [Dim. < L. picus, woodpecker.] 
Any of the small, soft-tailed woodpeckers of the subfamily 
Picumnine, of tropical re- 
gions, as Picwmnus lepido- 
tus, an American species. 
pid-dle (pid’l), v. 7.; -dled, 
-dling. [Origin obscure. ] 
To do anything in a trifling 
or ineffective way; trifle at 
work (as, “I have discovered 
a manufacture to a great 
extent, of what you only 
piddle at”: Boswell’s “John- 
son,” April 18, 1783); toy 
with or pick at one’s food.— 
pid/dler, n.—pid/dling, 
p.a. ‘Trifling; petty. 
pid-dock (pid’ok), n. [Ori- 
gin obscure.] Any of the bivalve mollusks of the genus 
Pholas or the family 
Pholadidz, mostly ma- 
rine, with long ovate 
shell, and burrowing in 
soft rock, wood, etc. 
Pidg-in=Eng-lish (pij’- 
in-ing’glish),n. [From 
pidgin, Chinese corrup- == 
tion of E. business, + = 
English.] A jargon con- <4 
sisting chiefly of cor- \ i 
rupted English words === 
arranged according to —= 
the Chinese idiom, used 
in the East between 
Chinese and foreigners in business transactions and other 
dealings. N 5 
pie! (pi), n. [OF. F. pie, < L. pica, magpie.] A magpie; 
hence, any of various related or similar birds; fig., a chatter- 
ing person. ‘ 
pie’ (pi), n. [ME. pre, 
consisting of meat, oysters, 


Piculet (Picumnus lepidotus). 


Piddocks (Pholas dactylus) in their holes. 


pye; origin uncertain.] A dish 
fruit, or the like, with an under 
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or an upper layer or crust of pastry, or with both, cooked| constituent parts, or apart (as, to take a clock to pieces).— 
by baking; also, a layer-cake with a filling of cream, jelly,| piece, v. L; pieced, piecing. To mend (a garment, etc.) 
or the like (cf. Washington pie). by applying a piece or pieces; _ patch; also, to complete, 
pie®, n.andv. See p?. ; enlarge, or extend by an added piece or something additional 
pie‘, pye (pi), m. [Perhaps another use of pie! (magpie),| (as, “piecing his own imperfect recollections with the 
from the black and white of the printed page: cf. pica?.]| narratives of Mannering and | Pleydell”: Scott’s “Guy 
Eccles., in England before the Reformation, a book of rules Mannering,” liv.); eke (ow) with something added; also, 
for finding the particulars of the service for the day. , to make by joining pieces together (as, to piece a patchwork 
pie® (pi), n. [Hind. pa@i.] An East Indian bronze coin, quilt); also, to join together, as pieces or parts; join as a 
equal to one twelfth of an anna, and equivalent to about one| piece or addition to something.—piece/=dyed, a. Of 
sixth of a U. S. cent. : cloth, dyed in the piece, or after weaving.—piece’=goods, 
pie-bald (pi/bald). [From pie! + bald.] I. a. Having| n. pl. Goods or fabrics which are woven in lengths suitable 
patches of black and white (like a magpie) or of other colors| for retail sale by the usual linear measure. — piece/meal 
(as, a ptebald horse; ‘‘a piebald cat,” Eden Phillpotts’s| (-mél). [With -meal as in limbmeal.] 1. adv. Piece by 
“Cherry-Stones,” Eviction); pied; party-colored; fig.,| piece; little by little; gradually; also, piece from piece, 
mixed or mongrel (as, “Here we are, a society, and a nation| or into pieces or fragments (as, to be torn piecemeal). Il. a. 
-.+a vast and piebald congregation”: M. Hewlett’s} Done piece by piece; fragmentary; disconnected.—pie-cer 
“Open Country,” xiv.). IE. . A piebald animal, esp. a| (pé/sér), n.—piece’=work, n. Work done and paid for 
horse: as, ““Piebalds were not so popular as horses of a more] by the piece.—piece/=work’er, n. 
normal colouring” (W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long| pie=crust (pi/krust), n. The crust of shortened paste with 
Ago,” xi.). which pies are made. 
piece (pés), n. [OF. piece (F. piece), < ML. pecia, petia, | pied (pid), a. [From pie! (in allusion to the black and white 
piece; origin obscure.] One of the parts into which a thing| plumage of the magpie).] Having patches of two or more 
is divided or broken (as, a piece of pie; pieces of broken glass;| colors, as various birds and other animals; party-colored, 
to tear a letter into pieces); a separate portion or part;| or wearing a party-colored dress (as, “The Pied Piper of 
a bit, fragment, or shred; also, a limited portion or quantity} Hamelin,” title of a poem by Robert Browning, based on a 
of something (as, a piece of land); a quantity of some sub-| medieval legend); diversified with color, or variegated, as 
stance or material fcrming a single mass or body (as, a piece| flowers, meadows, etc. 
of wood, ice, or chalk; a piece of rope); a more or less| pied=A=terre (pya-ta-tar), n. [F., lit. ‘foot (footing) on 
definite quantity, esp. a particular length, of some goods as| ground.’] A lodging for temporary or occasional use; in 
put up for the market (as, cloth, ribbon, lace, or wall-paper| general, a place or location serving as a foothold. 
sold only by the piece); a cask of wine or brandy, of varying | pied-mont (péd’mont). [From Piedmont, It. Piemonte, 
capacity; an amount of work forming a single job (as, to| division of northwestern Italy, < L. pes (ped-), foot, + 
work by the piece: cf. piece-work); sometimes, a portion| mons (mont-), mountain.] In phys. geog.: I. n. <A district 
of time, or a while, or a portion of space or distance, or a lying along or near the foot of a mountain-range. II. a. 
short distance (now prov.: as, ‘‘There’s a man a piece down Lying along or near the foot of a mountain-range: as, a 
here that’s going over . . . this evening,” Mrs. Stowe’s piedmont plain; a piedmont glacier. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” vii.); also, one of the parts which, | pie=plant (pYplant), m. The common garden rhubarb, 
assembled together, form a combined whole (as, the pieces| Rheum rhaponticum: so called from its use in pies. [U. S.] 
of a machine or a harness; the sleeve-pieces of a garment); | pier (pér), m. [ME. per; origin uncertain.] One of the 
also, an individual article of a set or collection (as, a set of supports of the spans of a bridge; also, a breakwater, mole, 
dishes of 100 pieces); also, an individual thing of a particular | or jetty; also, a projecting quay or wharf; also, a structure 
class or kind (as, a piece of furniture; a piece of jewelry | supported on columns or piles, extending into a body of 
or of finery); an example, specimen, or instance of some- water, to serve as a landing-place, promenade, etc.; in arch. 
thing (as, a fine piece of work; a piece of news; a piece of| or building, a solid support of masonry or the like for sus- 
impertinence); a specimen of humanity, or an individual] taining vertical pressure; specif., a square pillar; a support- 
or person (now prov. or archaic, usually disparaging, and| ing structure from which an arch springs; a portion of wall 
chiefly used of a woman or girl: as, a dainty piece; asaucy| between doors, windows, etc.; a pillar or 
piece); an article or thing of the artillery or firearm kind, post on which a gate or door is hung. 
as a cannon, gun, or pistol (as, a field-piece; a fowling-| pierce (pérs), v.; pierced, piercing. [OF. 
piece; “The patriot cavalry, mostly carabineers . . . re- percier (F. percer), perhaps ult. < L. 
tired to reload their pieces,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” pertundere (pp. pertusus), pierce: see 
iv. 1); a coin (as, a five-cent piece; piece of eight, the old| pertuse.] Ltr. To penetrate or run into 
Spanish dollar or peso, of the value of 8 reals); a specimen| or through (something), asa sharp-pointed 
of workmanship, esp. of artistic production, as a picture or instrument, a jag of rock, a missile, or the 
a statue; a musical composition, usually a short one; a] like does; puncture or stab with a sharp 
literary composition, in prose or verse, usually short; a] instrument or the like (as, “One of the 
play or drama, as for stage production; a literary selection] soldiers with a spear pierced his side’’: 
for recitation (as, “The kid can stay up if she will say her| John, xix. 34); also, to make a hole or 
piece... Her ‘Abou Ben Adhem’”: Arnold Bennett’s opening in; bore into or through; tunnel; 
“Hilda Lessways,” ii. 4); in games, as chess, checkers,| perforate; make (a hole, etc.) by or as 
backgammon, dominoes, etc., one of the ‘men,’ or figures,| by boring ‘or perforating; also, to force or } 
disks, blocks, or the like, of wood, ivory, or other material,) make a way into or through (as, to pierce 
used in playing, as on a board or table; in chess, specif., a} the enemy’s center; to pierce a wilder- 
superior man as distinguished from a pawn.—a piece of ness; ‘“‘when sea-winds pierced our soli- 
one’s mind, something of what one is thinking, esp. in| tudes,” Emerson’s “Rhodora”); ‘pene- ph icrin Cloister of Ste. 
disapproval; a bluntly expressed, uncomplimentary opinion: | trate into or through (lit. or fig.); sound France jpiaeicentaee 
as, to give a person @ piece of one’s mind; to get or hear a| sharply through (the air, stillness, etc.), asa cry; often, to 
prece of one’s mind.—of a, or one, piece, of the same piece} penetrate with the eye or mind (as, “Mr. Wharton had in 
or whole; hence, of the same character or kind (as, their] vain endeavored to prerce the disguise of his guest’s politi- 
excuses were all of a piece); in agreement or keeping (with:| cal feelings”: Cooper’s “‘Spy,”’ i.); see into or throu heute 
as, “His rusty and worn suit of black was of a piece with his} to affect sharply with some sensation or emotion "as of 
uncarpeted room,” Reade’s “Peg Woffington,” i.; “To dis-| cold, pain, grief, etc. II. intr. To force or make a wa int 
cuss medicine before the ignorant is of one piece with teach-| or through something; penetrate: as, “a chill that rice 
ing the peacock to sing,” Kipling’s Kim, ? xii.).—to pieces,| into the marrow” (Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” Sy _ 
to bits or fragments (as, to break a dish fo pieces); fig., toa pierce/a-ble, a. Capable of being pierced. —pier-cer (par’- 
shattered condition of health, fortunes, or the like (as, to go] sér), n.—pier/cing, p. a. That pierces; penetrating; 
completely to pieces); also, to a state of separation of the] sharp; keen. —pier’cing-ly, adv.—pier/cing-ness, n. g; 
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‘ pier=glass 


pier=glass (pér’glas), . A tall mirror, such as is used to 


'Pi-e-ri-an (pi-é 


pi-er-i-dine (pi-er’i-din), a. 


fill the pier or space between two windows. 
-e-ri-ar é/ri-an), a. Of or pertaining to Pieria, a 
district in ancient Thessaly, the fabled home of the Muses 
(hence called Pierides); of or pertaining to the Muses: as, 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing; Drink deep, or taste 
not the Pierian spring” (Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” 216). 
i [NL. Pieriding, pl., < Pieris, 
the typical genus, < Gr. Ivepis, a Muse.] In entom., 


- belonging to the Preridinz, a subfamily of butterflies which 


Pier-rette (pye- 


species whose 


includes various 
rathersmall whit- —_ 
ish or yellowish ¢.- 
North American 37 


jarve are injuri- 
ous to the cab- 
bage and other 
cruciferous 
plants. 


ret),n. [F.,fem. cl, Ee 
dim. < Pverre: Pieridine Butterfly. — Southern cabbage-butterfly 
see Pierrot.] A (Pieris protodice), female. 
female character corresponding to Pierrot. 


Also [1. c.] 
pierrette. 


Pier-rot (pye-ro), n. [F., dim. < Pierre, man’s name, 


Peter.]| A typical male character in French pantomime, 
having a whitened face and wearing a loose white fancy 
costume; [J. c.] a masquerader or buffoon so made up. 


pier=ta-ble (pér’ta”bl), m. A table or low bracket for occupy- 


pi-et, py-et 


ing the space against a pier between two windows, often 
used under a pier-glass. 
piet), n. [From pie!.] A magpie. 


[Now 
only Sc. and north. Eng.] 


pie-ta (pya-ta’), n. [It., piety, pity, sorrow, < L. pietas: 


Pi-e-tism (pi/e- 


pi-e-ty (pi’e-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 


see piety.] A representation in painting or sculpture of the 
Virgin Mary 
seated and 
supporting the 
dead body of 
Christ in her 
arms or on 
her knees. 


tizm),n. [NL. 
Pietismus, < 
L. pretas: see 
piety.|] A 
movement in- 
augurated 
during the 
latter part of 
the 17th cen- 
tury for the 
revival and 
advancement 
of piety in 
the Lutheran 
churches in 
Germany; the 
principles and 
practices of ; : } : 
the Pietists; [Z. c.] depth of religious feeling; godliness of life; 
often, exaggeration or affectation of piety. —Pi/e-tist, n. 
An adherent of Pietism; [J. c.] one conspicuous for pietism. 
—pi-e-tis/tic, a.—pi-e-tis’ti-cal-ly, adv. ; 

LOF. piete (F. piété), < L. 
pietas, piety, dutifulness, tenderness, pity, < pius, E. pious: 
cf. pieta and pity.] The quality or fact of being pious; pious 
character or spirit; reverence for God, or regard for religious 
obligations; dutiful respect or regard for parents or others; 
pious conduct; a pious act, remark, belief, or the like (as, 
“the small pieties with which they larded their discourse, 
S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xlvii.; “It was as though 
all the pieties of life, all the sacred assumptions . . . were 
shaken, outraged,” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere, XV.). 


Pieta, by Michelangelo. — In St. Peter’s, Rome. 


pi-e-zo=e-lec-tri-ci-ty (pi”e-z6-é-lek-tris/i-ti), m. [Gr. me 
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ry accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +, 


pigeonry 


few, press.] Electricity produced by pressure, as that ap- 
pearing in a crystal subjected to compression along a 
certain axis. 

pi-e-zom-e-ter (pi-e-zom/e-tér), n. [Gr. mvéfew, press, + 
uérpov, measure.] Any of various instruments for measur- 
ing pressure or something depending on pressure; a device 
for showing the pressure in a water-main; an instrument for 
testing the pressure of gas in a gun; an instrument for 
showing the compressibility of a liquid under varying 
pressure; a sounding-apparatus whose working depends on 
the pressures produced at different depths.—pi’e-zo- 
met/ric (-zd-met/rik), a.—pi-e-zom/e-try, n. The meas- 
urement of pressure or compressibility; the use of the pie- 
zometer. 

pif-fle (pif/l), v. 7.3 -fled, -fling. [Origin uncertain.] To 
talk or act in a weakly or foolishly ineffective manner: as, 
“They piddled and piffled with iron. I’d given my orders 
for steel!” (Kipling’s “The ‘Mary Gloster’”). [Prov. or 
slang.]—pif/fle, n. Piffling talk or action; twaddle; non- 
sense. [Prov. or slang.]—pif/fler, n.—pif/fling, p. a. 
That piffles; weakly ineffective; trifling. [Prov. or slang. ] 

pig! (pig), nm. [ME. pigge: cf. D. big, young pig.] A young 
swine of either sex; also, a swine or hog in general; also, 
the flesh of swine; pork; also, a person or animal of piggish 
character or habits (colloq.); in metal., an oblong mass of 
metal that has been run while still molten into a mold of 
sand or the like, esp. such a mass of iron from a blast-furnace 
(see pig-iron); also, one of the molds for such masses of 
metal; also, metal in the form of such masses, esp. pig-iron. 
—pig!, v. 2.; pigged, pigging. To bring forth pigs, as a 
sow; also, to huddle, lodge, or sleep together like pigs (as, 
“‘a dozen felons, pigging together on bare bricks in a hole 
fifteen feet square’: Macaulay’s “Essays,” Sir William 
Temple); live, lie, etc., as if in a pigsty. 

pig? (pig), . [Origin unknown: cf. piggin.] An earthen- 
ware pot, jug, jar, or the like. [Sc.] 

pig=deer (pig/dér), m. The babirusa. 

pi-geon (pij/on), n. [OF. pijon (F. pigeon), < LL. pipio(n-), 
squab, < pipire, peep, chirp.] Any member of the family 
Columbidz, comprising birds characterized by a compact 
body and short legs, and existing in several hundred species 
widely distributed throughout the world; a dove; esp., a 
domesticated member of this family, as one of the varieties 
of the rock- 
dove or rock- 
pigeon, Columba 
livia; fig., a sim- 
pleton, dupe, or 
gull (slang: as, 
“A flatterer may 
play what game 
he likes against 
the pigeons of 
high life!’ Mal- 
eho ney Ube 
Sagieyse Gal 
Blaseceivieneds)s 
—pi’geon= 
breast, n. 
Sameaschicken- 
breast.—pi’- 
geon=breast/ed, a. 

Pi/geon=Eng’lish, n. See Pidgin-English. 

pi-geon=hawk (pij/gn-hak), n. A small North American 
true falcon, Falco columbarius, or any of certain other small 
hawks. 

pi-geon-hole (pij/on-hdl), n. A hole for pigeons to pass in 
and out; a hole or recess, or one of a series of recesses, for 
pigeons to nest in; hence, any similar small hole or recess; 
esp., one of a series of small compartments in a desk, cabinet, 
or the like, open in front, and used for papers, etc.— pi/geon- 
hole, v. t.; -holed, -holing. To place in a pigeonhole or 
pigeonholes; put away in the proper place for later reference; 
assign to a definite place in some orderly system; put aside 
for the present, esp. with the intention of ignoring or forget- 
ting; also, to furnish with pigeonholes. 

pi-geon-ry (pij/on-ri), ”.; pl. -ries (-riz). A place where 
pigeons are kept. 


Domestic Pigeon, homing variety. 


z or zh; o, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; i, F. bonbon; 


and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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pigeon’s=blood 


pi-geon’s=blood (pij/gnz-blud), n. A deep-red color, being 
the color most esteemed in the ruby. 

pi-geon=toed (pij’gn-tdd), a. Having 
turned inward. 

pi-geon-wing (pijfon-wing), n. A kind of fancy step or 
evolution in dancing; also, a particular figure in skating. 

pig=fish (pig/fish), ». Any of various fishes, as a grunt, 
Orthopristis chrysopterus, & food-fish of the southern Atlantic 
coast of the U. S. 

pig-ger-y (pig’ér-i), ”.; pl. piggeries (-iz). 
pigs are kept. F 

pig-gin (pig’in), n. [Appar. < pig?.| A small pail or tub, 
esp. a wooden one with a handle formed by continuing one 
of the staves above the rim. A 

pig-gish (pig/ish), a. Like or befitting a pig; hoggish; 
greedy; selfish; unclean or filthy. —pig’gish-ly, adv.—pig’- 
gish-ness, 7. 

pig=head-ed (pig/hed’ed), a. Stupidly obstinate; per- 
verse; unreasonable: as, “It’s a pity pious folks are so apt 
to be pig-headed” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxv.). 
—pig’=head/ed-ly, adv. —pig/=head/ed-ness, 7. 

pight (pit). Old pret. and pp. of pitch}. 

pigsi-ron (pig/i/érn), n. Crude impure iron in the form of 
pigs or oblong ingots, obtained by smelting iron ore, as with 
coke and limestone, in a blast-furnace, and letting the 
molten metal run into trough-like molds; such iron as a 
material, whether molten or in pigs. 

pig-let (pig’let), n. A little pig: as, “the squealing of many 
a piglets” (W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” 
xii.). 

pig-ment (pig/ment), n. [L. pigmentum, <_ pingere, 
paint.] A coloring matter or substance; specif., a dry 
substance, usually pulverized, which when mixed with a 
liquid vehicle in which it is insoluble becomes a paint; in 
biol., any substance whose presence in the tissues or cells of 
animals or plants colors them.—pig-men/tal (-men’tal), 
pig/men-ta-ry (-men-ta-ri), a.—pig-men-ta/tion (-ta/- 
shon), n. In biol., coloration with or deposition of pigment; 
esp., excessive deposition of pigment.—pig’ment-ed, 4. 
Charged with pigment; colored. 

pig-my (pig’ a) , etc. See pygmy, etc. 

pig-no-rate (pig/nd-rat), v. ¢.; -rated, -rating. [Also pig- 
nerate; L. pigneratus, pp. of pignerare (ML. pignorare), 
< pignus, a pledge.] To pledge or pawn; also, to take in 
pawn.—pig-no-ra/tion (-ra/shon), n. 

pig-nut (pig/nut), ». The tuber of a European plant, 
Conopodium denudatum, a kind of earthnut; also, the nut 
of the brown hickory, Hicoria glabra, of North America, 
or the tree itself. 

pig-skin (pig/skin), n. The skin of a pig or hog; leather 
made from it; also, a saddle (colloq.); also, a football 
(co'loq.). 

pig-stick-ing (pig’stik”ing), n. The sport of hunting the 
wild boar with a spear, the huntsman usually being mounted. 
pig-sty (pig/sti), n.; pl. -sties (-stiz). A sty or pen for pigs. 
pig-tail (pig/tal), m. Tobacco in a thin twisted rope or roll; 
also, a plait or queue of hair, worn esp. by soldiers, sailors, 
and others in former times, and still sometimes by young 
girls, and long customarily by the Chinese (as, ‘Marley in his 
pig-tail, usual waistcoat, tights, and boots,” Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol,” i.; “Her abundant hair hung over her 


the toes or feet 


A place where 


shoulders in two tight pigtails,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Clay- 
hanger,” i. 6); also, a Chinaman (as, “She had been in the 
China passenger trade and her lower decks had bunks for 
Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” 


two thousand pigtails’: 
viii.).—pig’tailed 
(-tald) a. 
pig-weed (pig/wéd), 
m. Any of the 
goosefoots of the 
genus Chenopo- 


dium, esp. 
bum (‘white pig- 
weed’); also, any 


of certain ama- 
ranths, as the spe- 
cies Amarantus re- 
troflexus. 


Pika (Ochotona princeps). 
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pi-ka (pi/ka), n. [Native Siberian.] Any of various =e 
rodent quadrupeds allied to the rabbits and inhabiting alpine 
regions of the northern hemisphere, as Ochotona princeps of 
North America. See cut in preceding column. J 

pike! (pik), n. [AS. pic, a pick or pickax: cf. OF .. F. pic, 
a pick, F. also peak, Sp. pico, beak, pick, peak, also E. peak}, 
pick, pickax, picket, and pique, v.] A pick or pickax (now 
prov. Eng.); also, a sharp point; a spike; the pointed end 
of anything, as of an arrow or a spear, also, the pointed 
summit of a hili or mountain, or a hill or mountain with 
such a summit (north. Eng.: as, “Pikes, of darkness named 
and fear and storms, Uplift in quiet their illumined forms,” 
Wordsworth’s ‘Descriptive Sketches,” 472). , 

pike? (pik), n.; pl. pikes or (esp. collectively) pike. [Prob. 
another use of pike!, from the pointed snout.] Any of 
various large, slender, voracious fresh-water fishes of the 
genus Esor, having a long snout, esp. H. lucius, of the 
northern 
hemisphere; 
a luce; also, 
any of vari- 
ous similar 
fishes, as 
Stizostedion 
vitreum . 

(‘wall-eyed pike’: see pike-perch). 

pike? (pik), n. [F. pique, akin to pic, a pick (see pike), 
and piquer, prick (see pique, v.).] A long staff having a 
pointed head of iron or steel, in later times sometimes with a 
lateral beak or hook, or an ax-blade on one side and a beak 
or hook on the other, formerly much used 
as a weapon of infantry.—pike’, v. t.; 
piked, piking. To pierce, wound, or kill 
with or as with a pike. 

pike* (pik), ». [Abbr. of turnpike.]| A 
turnpike or toll-gate; also, the toll paid at 
a toll-gate; also, a turnpike road, or coun- 
try highway (as, “The road . . . was an 
oldone . . . abandoned . . . after the lay- 
ing of the new ptke,” Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” vii; ‘The road 
... left the town and became...a 
country highway—called the pike—rather 
than a proud city boulevard,” Tarking- 
ton’s “Gentleman from Indiana,” v.). Pikes aa eee 
pike® (pik), v. i.; piked, piking. [Origin with. ax-blade ant 
uncertain.] To go, esp. quickly: often jntantry ‘pike eee 
with off. [Now prov. or slang.] SRST 

pike® (pik), v. i.; piked, piking. [Origin uncertain.] T 
gamble, speculate, etc., or do anything, in a small, cautiou 
way; bea piker. [Slang.] 

pik-ed (pi/ked or pikt), a. [See pike'.] Pointed; spiked 
peaked. 

pike-man (pik’/man), n.; pl. -men. 
es pike?.| A soldier armed with a 


Pike (Esox lucius). 


pike. 

pike=perch (pik’pérch), m. [See 
pike?.| Any of several pike-like 
fishes of the perch family, as Stizo- 
stedion vitreum (‘wall-eyed pike- 
perch’) of North America, or S. 
canadense, the sauger. See cut on 
following page. 

pik-er (pi/kér), n. [See pike®.] One 
who gambles, speculates, etc., in a 
small, cautious way; one who does 
anything in a contemptibly small or 
cheap way. [Slang.] 

pike-staff (pik’staf), n.; pl. -staves 
(-stavz). [See pike! and pike>.] Ag 
wayfarer’s staff with a metal point or 
spike at the lower end; also, the staff 
or shaft of a pike (weapon). 

pi-laff (pi-laf’), n. 
pi-lar (pi/ldr), a. 
Also pi/la-ry ( la-ri). 


F Pikeman of early r7th c 
Same as pilau. tury. 


pilus, hair.] Pertaining to the he 


pi-las-ter (pi-las’tér), n. [F. pilastre, < It. pilastro, < M 
pilastrum, < L. pila, pillar: cf. pile?.] In arch., a squi 
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Pike-perch (Stizostedion vitreum). 


pillar.—pi-las/tered, a. Furnished with 
_ pilasters.—pil-as-trade (pil-as trad’), n. 
~{It. pilastrata.] In arch., a row of pilas- 
ters. —pil-as-trad/ed (-tra/ded), a. 
pi-lau, pi-law (pi-lou’, -l4’), n. [Pers. and 
Turk. puaw.] An Oriental dish consisting 
of rice boiled with mutton, fowl, or the like, 
_ and flavored with spices, raisins, etc. 
pil-chard (pil’/chard), n. [Origin uncertain. ] 
Asmall European marine fish, the sardine, 
Sardinella pilchardus, allied to the herring 
but smaller and rounder; also, any of sev- 
eral related fishes. See cut below. 


Pilaster—Grand 


pile! (pil), n. [AS. pil, shaft, stake, < L. Trianon, Ver- 


pilum, javelin.] The heavy javelin of the Ss France. 


ancient Roman infantry; also, a heavy stake or beam of 
timber, usu- 
ally pointed 
at the lower 
end, driven 
vertically 
moto the 


A ANA 
CY A 
ground or the 


bed of a river, Pilchard (Sardinella pilchardus). 


etc., to support a superstructure or form part of a wall 
(as, “He could see on the shore . . . bamboo huts perched 
upon piles”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” ii. 3); any pillar or 
upright member, as of iron or concrete, similarly used; in 
her., a bearing in the form of a wedge (assumed to represent 
an arrow-head), usually extending from the top of the es- 
cutcheon with its point downward.—pile}, v. ¢.; piled, 
piling. ‘To furnish, strengthen, or support with piles; drive 
piles into. 
pile? (pil), n. [OF. F. pile, < L. pila, pillar, pier, mole: cf. 
pene.) A pillart; a pier, as of a bridgef; also, a mole, 
as in a harbor{; also, an assemblage of things laid or lying 
one upon another in a more or less orderly fashion (as, a pile 
of boxes, plates, or papers; a woodpile); a mass of any 
matter rising to some height (as, a pile of earth; “The clouds 
were like light piles of cotton,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” 
v.); a heap; specif., a heap of wood or other combustible 
material on which a dead body, a living person, or a sacrifice 
is burned; also, a lofty or large structure, building, or mass 
of buildings (as, “The cathedral is a huge, gloomy pile,” 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” July 15; “high Whitby’s 
cloister’d pile,” Scott’s “Marmion,” ii. 1); also, a large 
number, quantity, or amount of anything (colloq.: as, he 
has a pile, or piles, of books; a pile of good sense); a large 
accumulation of money (colloq.: esp. used in ‘to make one’s 
pile’); in elect., a series of plates of two dissimilar metals, 
as copper and zinc, arranged alternately with layers of cloth 
or paper, moistened with an acid solution, placed between 
them, for producing an electric current (‘galvanic pile’ or 
‘voltaic pile’); also, any similar arrangement for producing 
an electric current; a battery.—funeral pile. See under 
funeral, a.—pile?, v.; piled, piling. 1. tr. To lay or 
dispose in a pile (as, to pile wood or stones: often with 
an, heap; also, to place on or raise above something else, 
in or as if in a pile (as, “To fling Ossa upon Olympus, and to 
pile Pelion . . . On Ossa,” Bryant’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” 
xi. 390; “huge dusky mountains, piled one over another,” 
~ Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 3); fig., to add as if 
to a pile (with on: as, to pile on details or ornaments; “Life 
led on life Were all too little,” Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” 24); 
also, to raise or erect (a pile, structure, etc.: with wp: as, 
“that . . . a mighty race, now extinct, had piled up build- 
_ ings which would never be dissolved till the judgment day,” 
Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.); fig., to accumulate or amass 


Re 


(variable) d as d or j, 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, 


«a 
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s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, 
obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


pilgrim 
(with up: as, to pile up a fortune); also, to cover or load 
with a pile or piles (as, to pile a plate with food; a counter 
piled with parcels); of things or matter, to form a pile or 
piles on (as, “The white drift piled the window-frame”: 
Whittier’s “Snow-Bound”’). IL. intr. To gather or rise in 
a pile or neg as snow, etc. (as, “Chill o’er his slumbers 
piles the drifty heap!’ Burns’s “Winter Night,” 80); fig., to 
accumulate, or mount up, as money, interest, debts, evi- 
dence, etc. (with wp); also, to get (in, into, out, off, down, etc.) 
in a body and more or less confusedly (said of a number, or 
sometimes loosely of one: colloqg.: as, “They all piled 
into it [a railroad-train],” Kipling’s “Kim,” xi.; “A lot 
of men begun to pile down off of the benches and swarm 
towards the ring,’’ Mark Twain’s ‘Huckleberry Finn,” xxii.). 
pile® (pil), n. [L. pilus, a hair, the hair.] Hair, esp. soft, 
fine hair or down; wool, fur, or pelage; also, the nap of a 
fabric, esp. a soft, thick nap such as that on velvet, plush, 
many carpets, etc.; hence, a piled fabric, carpet, or the like 
(as, ‘The floor was covered with a rich soft pile”: F. M. 
Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” i.). 

pile‘ (pil), n. [Cf. L. pila, ball.] A swelling, often inflamed 
or bleeding, at the anus, formed by the dilatation of a 
blood-vessel; a hemorrhoid: usually in pl. 

pil-e-ate (pil/é-at or pi/lé-), a. [L. pileatus, < pileus, felt 
cap: see pileus.] Capped; in bot., having a pileus, as certain 
fungi.—pil/e-at-ed (-4-ted), a. Capped; in bot., pileate; in 
ornith., crested (as, the pileated woodpecker, Hylotomus (or 
Phleotomus) pileatus, a large North American woodpecker 
having a black plumage with . 
streaks of white and a red 
crest). 

piled (pild),a. Having a pile 
or nap, as velvet and other 
fabrics. 

pile=driv-er (pil/dri’vér), n 
A machine for driving dow 
piles, usually a tall frame 
work in which a heavy weight © 
of iron is raised between 
guides to a height, as by 
steam, and then allowed to 


fall upon the head of the pile. ar 
pi-le-ous (pi/lé-us), a. [L. * 
pilus, hair.] Of or pertain- se 
ing to hair; hairy. t 
cre aa 
ape nm. One who Pileated Woodpecker. t 
piles (pilz), n. pl. See pile?. 
pil-e-um (pil/é-um or pi/lé-), n.; pl. pilea (-a). [NL.,.< 1b, 
pileum, pilleum: see pileus.] In ornith., the whole top *¥ 
of the head of a bird, from the base of the bill to the nape. 
pil-e-us (pil’é-us or pi/lé-), n.; pl. pilet (i). [L. pileus, is. 
better pilleus, also pillewm, felt cap, akin to ee mer 
and Gr. qtAos, felt, felt cap.] A kind of skullcap of felt 70> ame 
worn by the ancient Romans and Greeks; in bof., a cap or — 4 
cap-like part, as of a mushroom. ‘ eS % 


a Bis 7 4 
pile-wort (pil/wért), n. [So called from its reputed efficacy pa 
against piles.] The lesser celandine (plant). 33. A 
pil-fer (pil/fér), v. ¢. or i. [OF. pelfrer, pillage, rob: cf. 
pelf.] To steal, esp. in small quantities; obtain by, ong. 
practise, petty theft.—pil/fer-age (-aj), m. The act or 
practice of pilfering; petty theft; also, what is*piltered.— 9) ~ 
pil/fer-er, n.—pil/fer-ing, n. The act of one who pilfers; 
also, something pilfered. Si, 
pil-gar-lic (pil-gar/lik), n. [For pilled (peeled) garlic.] 
Orig., a bald head or bald-headed man; later, a poor creature, 
or wretch. [Now prov. or collog.] ee 
pil-grim (pil/grim),n. [OF. peligrin, pellegrin (F. pélerin), 
< ML. peregrinus, pilgrim, L. foreigner: see peregrine. | 
A traveler or wanderer (now poetic or rhetorical); specif., 
one who journeys, esp. a long distance, to some sacred place, 
as an act of devotion (see cut on following page); one who 
makes a pilgrimage; also, pl. [cap.], in U.S. hist., the Eng- 
lish Puritans who founded the colony of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1620 (also called Pilgrim Fathers); also, sing. 
[l. c.], an original settler in a region (British colonies: as, 
“A few sheds received the ‘Pilgrims,’ as the first comers — 
are always called,” Lady Barker’s “Station Life in New 


tT 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


pilgrim 


Zealand,” iii.); a new-comer (person or animal) in a region 
(western U. S.).—pil/grim, v. 7. To 
journey as a pilgrim.—pil/grim-age 
(-gri-maj), n. [OF. peligrinage (F. 
pelerinage).] A journey undertaken 
or made by a pilgrim; a journey, esp. 
a long one, made to some sacred place, 
as an act of devotion; a journey un- 
dertaken for some pious purpose, or 
to visit a place held in honor (as, “The 
library, the museum, the aviary, and 
the botanical garden of Sir Thomas 
Browne, were thought... well 
worthy of a long pilgrimage”: Macau- 
lay’s ‘‘Hist. of Eng.,” iii.); a long jour- 
ney; fig., the course of mortal life re- 
garded as a journey (as, “And Jacob @ 
said unto Pharaoh, The days of the * 
years of my pilgrimage are an hundred 
and thirty Veate ceGen-) xivil. 9): 75 (teen coneney. 
pil/grim-age, v. 7.; -aged, -aging. To 
go on a pilgrimage.—pil/grim=bot/tle, n. A flat bottle 
having rings for the insertion of a cord by which it may be 
carried; a costrel. 

pi-lif-er-ous (pi-lif’e-rus), a. [L. pilus, hair, + ferre, bear.] 
Bearing or having hair. 

pi-li-form (pi/li-form), a. 
Having the form of a hair. 

pil-ing (pi/ling), ». [See pile!.] Piles collectively; a 
structure composed of piles. 

pill! (pil), v.¢. (OF. F. piller, < L. pilare, plunder, pillage: 
cf. compile.] To rob, plunder, or pillage. [Archaic.] 

[Var. of peel?.] To peel. [Archaic or 


Pilgrim, in the recog- 
nized dress worn at Rome 


[L. pilus, hair, + forma, form.] 


pill? (pil), v. ¢. or 2. 
prov. | 
pill? (pil), n. [Prob. < OF. pile, pill, < L. pila, ball.] 
A small globular or rounded mass of medicinal substance, 
to be swallowed whole; hence, any small globular or pill-like 
body; a pellet; sometimes, a shot, bullet, or cannon-ball 
(colloq.); also, in fig. use, something unpleasant that has to 
be accepted or endured (as, “It had been a bitter pill to 
Theobald to lose his power of plaguing his first-born’: S. 
Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixxxii.); also, a person who is 
not liked or willingly endured (slang).—pill®, v. 4. To dose 
with pills; also, to blackball (slang). 
pil-lage (pil/aj), n. [OF. F. pillage, < piller, E. pill'.] 
The act of plundering, esp. in war; also, booty or spoil. 
—pil/lage, v.; -laged, -laging. 1. tr. To strip of money 
or goods by open violence, as in war; plunder; also, to take 
as booty. II. intr. To rob with open violence; take booty. 
—pil-lag-er (pil/a-jer), n. @: WY. 
pil-lar (pil/ar), n. [OF. piler (F. i 
pilier), << ML. pilare, < L. pila, 
pillar, E. pile?.] An upright shaft 
or structure, as of stone, brick, or 
other material, relatively slender in 
proportion to its height, and of any 
shape in section, used as a support, 
or standing alone, as for a monu- 
ment; a column, pier, or the like; 
hence, in general, an upright sup- 
porting part; a post; a shaft-like 
part; a shaft-like or columnar mass 
(as, ‘The Lord went before them 
by day in a pillar of a cloud... 
and by night in a pillar of fire’: Ex. 
xili. 21); sometimes, a_pillar-box 
(Eng.: as, “Will you just run out 
with this [letter] to the pillar, Miss 
Dadd?” Arnold Bennett’s ‘Old 
Wives’ Tale,” ii. 1); also, fig., a 
person who is a chief supporter of 
a state, institution, etc. (as, “He 
. . . was a deacon and a pillar of 
the church”: W. Churchill’s “Con- 
iston,” i. 8); a principle, fact, or 
the like, that is a main support or 
stay of something (as, “Humanity 
. . is the great pillar of my management”: Mrs. Stowe’s 


Cathedral of 


Pillar. 
Tours, France, 13th century. 
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pillow=bar 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” i.).—from pillar to post, from one 
place to another, orig. like a ball tossed at tennis; from one 
position, resort, resource, or the like, to another, as a per- 
son driven by persecution or by the harassing force of 
circumstances; in general, hither and thither.—Pillars 
of Hercules, two promontories on opposite sides of the 
Strait of Gibraltar, fabled to have been raised by Her- 
cules.—pil/lar, v. ¢. To provide or support with pillars; 
also, to form into or like a pillar. —pil/lar=box, 1. A short, 
hollow pillar set up in a public place, containing a receptacle 
for letters, etc., to be collected by postmen: as, “She wrote 
her letter and dropped it in the pillar-box” (M. Hewlett’s 
“Open Country,” ix.). [Eng.] 
pill=box (pil/boks), n. A box, usually shallow and often 
round, for holding pills; also, something suggesting such a 
box; esp., a small, low structure of reinforced concrete, with 
very thick walls and roof, inclosing machine-guns, and 
employed as a minor fortress in warfare (colloq.). , 
pill=bug (pil/bug), 7. Any of various small terrestrial 
isopods, esp. of the genus Armadillo, which can roll them- 
selves up into a ball like a pill. ne 
pil-lion (pil’yon), n. [Gael. pillean, pillin, or Ir. pillin, 
prob. ult. < L. pellis, skin.] A kind of light saddle; 
also, a pad or cushion attached behind a saddle, esp. 
as a seat for a woman (as, “I proposed that Jack... 
should ride my Aunt Gainor’s horse, with Miss Pen- 
iston on the pilion behind him”: Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh 
Wynne,” xi.). 
pil-lo-ry (pil/o-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [OF. pilori, pellori 
(F. pilori); origin uncertain.] A wooden framework erected 
on a post, with holes ; 
for securing the head 
and hands, used to ex- 
pose an offender to 
public derision.—pil’= 
lo-ry, v. t.; -ried, 
-rying. To set in the 
pillory; punish by ex- 
posure in the pillory; 
fig., to expose to pub- 
lic ridicule or abuse 
(as, ‘‘a private person 
.. . pilloried in print”: 
Mark Twain’s “Life 
onthe Mississippi,” |.). 
pil-low (pil/d),n. [AS. 
pyle, pylu, < L. pul- 
vinus, pillow, cushion. ] 
A support for the head 
during sleep or rest, 
specif. a bag or case 
filled with feathers, 
down, or other soft 
material,and com- 
monly forming part of 
a bed; also, a cush- 
ion or pad, as the cushion on which pillow-lace is made; 
also, a supporting 
piece or part, as 
the block on which 
the inner end of a 
bowsprit rests.— 
pil/low, v. I. ir. 
To rest on or as 
on a pillow; sup- 
port with pillows; 
also, to serve as a 
pillow for. II. 
wmtr. To rest as 
on a pillow: as, 
“Thou shalt pil- 
low on my breast” fi 
(J. R. Drake’s 
& CUlpritme ea yam 
Xxxii.). — pil/low= 
bar, n. One of 


Pillory. 


Pillow on which Pillow-lace is made. 
the bars or brides connecting parts of the pattern of pillow- 


lace; the ground or filling formed by such threads. 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
, thin; 7H, then; y, you; 


pillow=bere 


_—pil/low=bere, pil/low=beer (-bér), n. [ME. bere, cover- 
_ ing, case: cf. G. biihre.] A pillow-case. [Archaic or prov.] 
—pil/low=case, nm. A removable case, usually of white 
cotton or linen, drawn over a pillow.—pil/lowed, a 
. + ° r 7 G 
Furnished with a pillow or pillows: as, “The Squire sat 
propped in a pillowed chair” (H. Newbolt’s “Fidele’s 
Grassy Tomb”).—pil/low=lace, n. Lace made ona pillow 
with threads wound on bobbins.—pil/low=sham, n. An 
ornamental cover laid over a pillow on a bed when not in 
use.—pil/low=slip, n. A pillow-case.—pil/low-y, a. Pillow- 
like; soft; yielding. 
pi-lo-car-pine (pi-l9-kir’pin), n. [NL. Prilocarpus, < Gr. 
thos, Cap, + Kaprés, fruit.] In chem., an alkaloid obtained 
from the leaflets of species of Pilocarpus (jaborandi), used 
in medicine as a diaphoretic and diuretic. 
pi-lose (pi/los), a. 
with hair, 
iti), n. 
Pi-lot (pi/lot), n. [F. pilote, < It. piloto, pilota, appar. for 
earlier pedotta, pilot, perhaps < Gr. mndov, Oar, wndd, pl., 
rudder.] The steersman of a ship; specif., one duly qualified 
to steer ships into or out of a harbor or through certain 
difficult waters; hence, in general, a guide or leader; also, a 
cow-catcher; in aéronautics, one duly qualified to operate a 
balloon, airship, or flying-machine.—pi/lot, v. t. To act as 
pilot of, or direct the course of (as, to pilot a ship or an 
aircraft); steer; hence, to guide or conduct, as through 
unknown places, intricate affairs, etc.; also, to act as pilot 
on, in, or over (as, “Mentor, captain of the lordly crew . . 
Pilots the course,” Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” iv.; 
“Morn and eve, night and day, Have I piloted your bay,” 
Browning’s “Hervé Riel,’ vi.).—pi/lot-age (-aj), n. [F. 
pilotage.| The act or practice of piloting; the function of a 
pilot; also, the fee paid to a pilot for his services. —pi/lot= 
bal-loon’, n. A small balloon sent up to ascertain the 
direction or force of air-currents.—pi/lot=bis’cuit, pi/lot= 
bread, n. Ship-biscuit.—pi/lot=cloth, n. A heavy woolen 
cloth used for pea-jackets, etc.—pi/lot=-coat, n. A pea- 
jacket: as, “my travelling wear of country velveteen, 
pilot-coat, and knitted spencer” (Stevenson’s ‘Travels with 
a Donkey,” i. 1).—pi/lot=en’gine, n. A locomotive engine 
sent on ahead of a railroad-train to see that the way is clear. 
—pi/lot=fish, n. A small fish, Naucrates ductor, of bluish 
color with dark ver- 
tical bars, found in 
warm seas, often ac- 
companying sharks. — 
pi/lot=house, n. An 
inclosed place or 
house on the deck of a 
vessel, sheltering the 
steering-gear and the pilot or helmsman.—pi/lot=jack, n. 
A flag hoisted by a vessel as a signal for a pilot.—pi/lot- 
less, a. Without a pilot.—pi/lot=light, n. A small light 
kept burning continuously, as beside a large gas-burner, to 
relight a main light whenever desired.—pi/lot=-whale, 
n. A cetacean of the genus Globicephalus, of the dolphin 
family, as G. melas, the caaing-whale. : 
pi-lous (pi/lus), a. [See pilose.] Covered with or abound- 
ing in hair; hairy; also, consisting of hair; hair-like. 
Pilt-down (pilt’doun) man. A very early type of man 
(believed to belong to an earlier period than the Neander- 
thaloid type), whose existence is inferred from fragments of a 
skull discovered at Piltdown, in Sussex, England, in 1912. 
pil-ule (pil/al), ». [F. pilule, < L. pilula, pill, dim. of pila, 
ball.] A pill; a little pill.—pil/u-lar, pil/u-lous (-d-lar, 
-lus), a. Ryde 
pi-men-to (pi-men/t6), ”.; pl. -tos (-tdz). (Sp. pimienta, 
pepper, pimiento, capsicum, < ML. pigmentum, spice, L. 
igment: see pigment.] Allspice; the West Indian tree, 
f Pienio pimenta, yielding it (see cut in next column); the 
wood of this tree; also, the pimiento, or sweet pepper. 
Ppi-mien-to (pé-myen/td), n.; pl. -tos (-tdz, Sp. -tds). [Sp.: 
see pimento.] Any plant of the genus Capsicum, or its fruit; 
esp., one of the so-called sweet peppers, which are used as a 
vegetable, a relish, etc. ' ; : 
pim-o-la (pim-d/li), n. [See pimento and olive.] An olive 
stuffed with red sweet pepper. 4 


[L. pilosus, < pilus, hair.] Covered 
esp. soft hair; hairy; furry.—pi-los’i-ty (-los/- 


Pilot-fish. 
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pinaceous 


pimp (pimp), . [Origin uncertain.] One who provides 
means an Op- 
portunities forf{Y 


e e 
gratifying lust; a} v) 
pander; hence, in ) 
general, one who 
ministers to base Ww 


appetites, vices, 
or anything evil. 
—pimp, v.71. To 
act as a pimp; 
pander. 

pim-per-nel (pim/- 
per-nel), n. [OF. 
pimprenele (F. 
pimprenelle); ori- 
gin uncertain.] 
A primulaceous 
herb of the genus 
Anagallis,esp. A. 
arvensis, a species 
with scarlet, pur- Pimento (Pimenta pimenta). — a, flower; b, flower 
plish, or white in, longitudinal section, the ‘stamens removed; 
flowers that close?" 
at the approach of bad weather. 

pimp-ing (pim/ping), a. [Origin uncertain.] Little; in- 
significant; petty; also, weak; sickly. 

pim-ple (pim’/pl), . [ME. pinple; origin uncertain.] 
A small, usually inflammatory swelling or elevation of the 
skin; a papule or pustule.—pim/pled, pim/ply, a. 

pin (pin), n. [AS. pinn, appar. < L. pinna, pinnacle: see 
pinnacle.] A small, slender, commonly cylindrical, often 
pointed or tapering piece of wood, metal, or other material, 
used, as by fitting or driving into something, to hold things 
together or in place, to serve as a point of support or attach- 
ment, or to answer some other purpose; a peg, bolt, or the 
like; specif., a linch-pin, serving to keep a wheel on its axle; 
the projecting part, or tenon, of a dovetail-joint; a thole-pin, — 
or peg fixed in the side of a boat to keep the oar in place; one ~ 
of the pegs in a musical instrument, to which the strings are 
fastened at one end; a belaying-pin, to which rigying is 
secured; the peg stuck in the ground, at which quoits are 
thrown; a peg, nail, or stud marking the center of a target; 
also, a clothes-pin; a rolling-pin; one of the bottle-shaped 
pieces of wood knocked down in ninepins, tenpins, etc.; 
a leg (colloqg.: as, ‘““He was not quite so active on his pins 
as formerly,” H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” xxii.); 
also, a short, slender piece of wire with a point at one end 
and a head at the other, for fastening things together; hence, 
such an implement as a type of smallness, slight value, or 
insignificance; a very small amount, or a trifle (as, “This day 
fortnight you'll hardly be a pin the worse of it”: C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xx.); also, any of various forms of fastening or 
ornament consisting essentially or in part of a pointed 
penetrating bar (as, a hat-pin, scarf-pin, breastpin, safety- 
pin, or hair-pin); a badge having a pointed bar or pin 
attached, by which it is fastened to the clothing; also, 
mood, humor, or frame of mind (archaic or prov.: as, to be 
on a merry pin, or on the peevish pin; “Right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin,” Cowper’s “John Gilpin,” 178).— 
pin, v. t.; pinned, pinning. ‘To fasten or secure with one 
or more pins, pegs, or bolts; also, to fasten or attach with a 
pin (short piece of wire) or pins, or a hat-pin, hair-pin, or 
the like; transfix with a pin or the like; hence, to fasten or 
attach as if with a pin (as, to pin one’s faith on a person or 
thing); hold fast in a spot or position (as, ‘‘rescued from the 
débris that had pinned her down,” H. G. Wells’s ‘Mr. 
Britling,” ii. 3. § 11; to pin a man’s arms to his sides); 
bind or hold to a course of action, a promise, etc. (often with 
down: as, “Mr. Britling’s fluttering, unwilling mind was 
pinned down... to a definite belief,’ H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Britling,” ii. 3. § 2); also, to seize or nab (slang); 
also, to confine within a space or inclosure (as, “‘The legions 
at Alesia held twice their number pinned within their 
works”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xxviii.). 

pi-na-ceous (pi-na/shius), a. [L. pinus, pine.] Belonging 
to the Pinacex, or pine family of trees and shrubs, which 
includes the pine, spruce, fir, hemlock-spruce, etc. 


(variable) g as d or j, g as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


’, primary accent; 


\ AY 


Lae * 


”, secondary accent; f, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


pifiascloth 


pi-fia=cloth (pé/nyi-kléth), n. [Sp. pifia, pine-cone, pine- 
apple.] A fine, sheer fabric made in the Philippines and 
elsewhere from the fiber of pineapple leaves. __ 
pin-a-coid (pin’a-koid), n. [Gr. mwaxoedjs, like a tablet, 
< mivat (rwax-), tablet, + fos, form.] In crystal., a 
form consisting of two parallel faces.—pin-a-coi/dal, a. 
pin-a-co-the-ca (pin’a-k6-thé/ka), n.; pl. -cas (-kaz), L. 
-cx (-sé). [L., < Gr. rwaxoOhxn, < mivat (rwax-), tablet, 
picture, + Oyxn, case, repository.] A picture-gallery; an 
art-gallery. Also (G.) pi-na-ko-thek (pé-ni-k6-tak’). 
pin-a-fore (pin’a-for), n. [From pin, v., + afore, adv.] A 
child’s apron, usually one large enough to cover most of the 
dress.—pin/a-fored, a. Wearing a pinafore. ¢ 
pi-nas-ter (pi-nas/tér), n. [L., < pinus, pine.] A pine, 
Pinus pinaster, of southern Europe, having the cones 
arranged around the branches in radiating clusters. 
pin=bor-er (pin/bor/ér), n. Any of various small beetles of 
the family Scolytide that make minute holes through the 
bark of infested trees, as 
Xyleborus dispar, of Europe 
and North America. 
pince=nez (pans-na),n. [F., 
‘pinch-nose.’] A pair of eye- 
glasses kept in place by a 
spring which pinches the 
nose. 
pin-cers (pin/sérz), n. pl. or 
sing. [ME. pynceours, pin- 
sers, < OF. pincier : S€€  Ppin-borer (Xyleborus dispar). — t, 
pinch.| A gripping tool Seraale)s 4: female . jateral outline. 
consisting of two pivoted ‘Ts shows natural size.) 
limbs forming a pair of jaws and a pair of handles (often 
called a pair of pincers); in zodl., a grasping organ or pair 
of organs resembling this. 
pinch (pinch), ». [OF. pincier (F. pincer), pinch: cf. It. 
pizzicare, pinch, pick.] I. ér. To compress between the 
finger and thumb, the teeth, the claws, the jaws of an in- 
strument, or the like (as, to pinch a child’s cheek playfully; 
“He was pinched with red-hot pincers, and racked,” Besant’s 
“Coligny,” viii.); take or nip off (a bud, etc.) by sharp 
compression between the finger and thumb, or prune (a 
shoot, etc.) thus; also, to compress, constrict, or squeeze 
painfully, as a tight shoe or garment does; hence, to cramp 
within narrow bounds or quarters (as, ‘‘Who would not be 
a little pinched in his chamber, if his windows looked upon 
the sea?” G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” iii.); render (the 
face, etc.) unnaturally contracted, shrunken, or thin and 
drawn, as pain or distress does; nip (plants) injuriously, as 
frost does; affect with sharp discomfort or distress, as cold, 
hunger, or want does; often, to straiten in means or cir- 
cumstances; stint in allowance of money, food, or the like 
(as, “They had to pinch themselves in order to give us what 
they did”: H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,” xxxiv.); hamper or 
inconvenience by want of something specified (as, to be 
pinched for time); stint the supply or amount of (a thing: 
now prov.); also, to put a pinch or small quantity of (a 
powder, etc.) into something (as, ‘‘to . . . pincha murderous 
dust into her drink”: Tennyson’s ‘Merlin and Vivien,” 
608); also, to steal (slang); also, to arrest, or take into 
custody (slang); also, to move (a heavy object) by means of 
a pinch or pinch-bar; naut., to sail (a vessel) close-hauled. 
II. intr. To exert a sharp or painful compressing force (as, to 
know where the shoe pinches, often fig., to know where the 
real trouble lies); hence, to cause sharp discomfort or 
distress (as, when hunger pinches; ‘Here’s the pang that 
pinches,” Shakspere’s ‘“Henry VIII.,” ii. 3. 1); also, to stint 
one’s self, or economize unduly (as, “‘Her father and sister 
were obliged to pinch, in order to allow her the small luxu- 
ies’: Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” ii.); be parsimonious or 


ries 4: 
niggardly; in mining, of a vein of ore, etc., to become nar- 
rower or smaller, or to give (owt) altogether.—pinch, n. 
The act or an act of pinching; a nip or squeeze; sharp 
or painful stress, as of hunger, want, or any trying circum- 
stances; also, a situation or time of special stress, a strait, or 
an emergency (as, “I will not fail him at this pinch”: 
Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xxvii.); also, as much of any- 
thing as can be taken up between the finger and thumb (as, a 
pinch of salt; a pinch of snuff); hence, a very small quan- 
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pine 


tity of anything; also, a pinch-bar.—at a pinch, in an 
emergency: as, “I am not a bad cook at a pinch” (F. M. 
Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” xii.). ; 

pinch=bar (pinch’bir), n. A kind of crowbar or lever with 
a projection which serves as a fulcrum. ; 

pinch-beck (pinch’/bek). [From the inventor, Christopher 
Pinchbeck (died 1732), a London clock-maker.] I. n. An 
alloy of copper and zinc, used in imitation of gold; hence, 
something spurious. II. a. Made of pinchbeck; hence, 
sham or spurious (as, pinchbeck patriotism; pinchbeck 
heroism). 

pinch=cock (pinch’kok), n. A clamp for compressing a 
flexible pipe, as an india-rubber tube, in order to regulate or 
stop the flow of a fluid. 

pinched (pincht), p. a. Compressed, as between the finger 
and thumb; hence, contracted, as if by pinching; shrunken, 
or thin and drawn, as the face or features (as, “In the biting 
easterly wind her face looked small, and pinched, and cold”’: 
Galsworthy’s “Dark Flower,” iii. 14); distressed; straitened; 
narrow or scanty.—pinched/ness, n. 

pinch-er (pin/chér), m. One who or that which pinches. 

pinch-ers (pin/chérz), n. pl. or sung. Same as pincers. 

pinchzhit-ter (pinch/hit/ér), n. In baseball, one who hits 
or bats in a pinch or emergency; esp., a substitute who, at 
some critical moment of the game, takes the turn at bat of a 
weaker or tess reliable batsman. 

pinch-ing (pin/ching), p. a. That pinches; nipping; sharp; 
distressing; causing straits; also, sparing, parsimonious, or 
niggardly. —pinch/ing-ly, adv. 

pinc=pinc (pingk/pingk), n. [Imit. of its note.] 
African warbler, = 
Cisticola (or Dry- 
meca) textriz, or 
some other species 
of the same genus. 

pin-cush-ion (pin/- 
kush’on), mn. A 
small cushion in 
which pins are 
stuck, in readiness 
for use. 

Pin-dar-ic (pin- 
dar’ik). Ina. Of, 
pertaining to, or 
after the manner 
of Pindar (about 
522—about 443 
B.C.), the Greek 
lyric poet; hence, of elaborate or irregular metrical structure, 
as an ode or verse. II. 7. A Pindaric ode or verse. 

pin-dling (pin/dling), a. [Origin uncertain.] Fretful (prov. 
Eng.); also, puny, sickly, or delicate (local, U. S.). 

pine! (pin), n._[AS. pin, < L. pinus, pine.] Any member 
of the genus Pinus, comprising evergreen coniferous trees 
varying greatly in size, with needle-shaped leaves, and 
including many species which 
are of the highest economic 
importance for their timber 
and as a source of turpentine, 
tar, pitch, etc.; any of various 
allied trees; the wood of any 
such tree; also, the pineapple. 

pine? (pin), v.; pined, pining. 
LAS. pinian, torment, afflict, 
< L. pena, punishment, suf- 
fering, pain: see pain.] I. tr. 
To torment}; afflict with pain 
or sufferingf; also, to cause 
to languish or waste with 
suffering, hunger, etc. (ar- 
chaic or prov.); also, to suf- 
fer grief or regret over, or re- 
pine at (archaic: as, ““Abash’d 
the devil stood . . . and pined 
His loss,” Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” iv. 848). IL intr. To 
languish, droop, or waste with 
suffering (of body ‘or mind), 


Pinc-pine (Cisticola textrix). 


Branch with Cone of White Pine 
(Pinus strobus).— a, the seed; b, a 
very young cone. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


flect, agony, inté, nite; (obscured) errant, oper, ardent, actor, natgre; ch, chip; g, go; th, 


> FH, then; y, you; 


- pine=mar-ten 


pine 


want of food or favorable conditions, or the like (as, “remitted 
to the county bridewell, where, secluded from free air and 
sunshine . . . he pined and died,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 
vi.: often with Qway); often, to fail gradually in healtn or 
vitality from grief, regret, or longing (as, ‘“Thro’ her love her 
life Wasted and pined, desiring him in vain’: Tennyson’s 
“Pelleas and Ettarre,” 486); suffer with longing, or long 
painfully (for: as, “Like all sailors ashore, I at last pined 
for the billows,” H. Melville’s “Omoo,” Ixxxii.); also, to 
repine or fret.—pine?,n. Painful punishmenttf, or tormentt; 
also, pain, suffering, or misery (archaic or Sc.: as, “‘heavy- 
dragg’d wi’ pine an’ grievin’,” Burns’s “Scotch Drink,” 
27); painful longing (obs. or archaic). 

pin-e-al (pin’é-al), a. [F. pinéal, < L. pinea, pine-cone, < 
pinus, pine.] Resembling a pine-cone in shape (as, the 
pineal body or gland, a body of unknown function present 
in the brain of all vertebrates having a cranium, believed to 
ee vestigial sense-organ); also, pertaining to the pineal 

ody. 

pine-ap-ple (pin/ap’l), n. [ME. pinappel, pine-cone.] 
A pine-cone (obs. or prov. Eng.); also, the edible juicy fruit 
(somewhat resembling a pine-cone) 
of a tropical bromeliaceous plant, 
Ananas ananas, being a large collec- 
tive fruit developed from a spike or 
head of flowers, and surmounted by 
a crown of leaves; the plant itself, 
a native of tropical South America, 
now widely cultivated throughout the 
tropics, having a short stem and rigid, 
spiny-margined, recurved leaves; also, 
some other bromeliaceous plant, as 
Bromelia pinguin (‘wild pineapple’). 
—pine’ap’ple=cloth, n. Pifia-cloth. 

pine=bar-ren (pin’/bar’en),n. A level 
sandy tract covered sparsely with 
pine-trees. [Chiefly southern U. S.] 

pine=cone (pin’/k6n), m. The cone or 
strobile of 7 ee oe 

pine=drops (pin’drops), 7. slender, ,,. 

leafless North ae Deas 
spora andromedea, with nodding white flowers, found grow- 
ing under pines. 

pine=finch (pin/finch), n. A small North American finch, 
Chrysomitris (or Spinus) pinus, with streaked plumage; 
also, the pine-grosbeak. 

pine=gros-beak (pin/gros/bék), n. A large finch, Pinicola 
enucleator, of 
North America, 
Europe, and 
Asia, found 
chiefly in co- 
niferous woods. 


(pin’mar’ten), 7. 
A European 
marten, Mustela 
martes; also, an 
American mar- 
ten, M. ameri- 
cana, the Amer- 
ican sable. 
pi-nene (pi/nén), 
n. pinus, 
pine.] Inchem., 
a terpene form- ; r 
ing the principal constituent of oil of turpentine and oc- 
curring also in other essential oils. ; 
pine=nee-dle (pin/né/dl), n. The acicular leaf of the pine- 
tree. . . OC : . 
pin-er-y (pi/nér-i), 7.; pl. pineries (-iz). A place in which 
pineapples are grown; also, a forest, grove, or plantation of 
pine-trees. - : 
pine=sap (pin/sap), 7. A leafless plant, Hypopitys hypopttys, 
of the north temperate zone, having yellowish or reddish 
flowers in a nodding raceme, and resembling the Indian- 
pipe: so called as being parasitic on the roots of pines. See 
cut in next column. 


Pine-grosbeak. 


(variable) d as d or j, 
4, primary accent; 
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pinion 


pine=sis-kin (pin/sis’kin), n. The pine-finch, Chrysomitris 
(or Spinus) pinus. 

pi-ne-tum (pi-né/tum), n.; pl. -twms or 
-ta (-td). [L., < pinus, pine.] A planta- 
tion or collection of growing pine-trees 
of different kinds, as for ornamental or 
scientific purposes; also, a treatise on 
pines. 

pin-ey (pi/ni), a. See piny. 

pin=feath-er (pin/ferH”ér), n. An un- 
developed feather, before the web por- 
tions have expanded. 

pin=fire (pin/fir), a. Noting an early 
type of cartridge fitted with a pin which, 
when struck by the hammer of the fire- 
arm, is driven into and explodes a per- 
cussion-cap in the cartridge; also, noting 
a firearm in which such a cartridge is 
used, 

pin-fish (pin’fish), n. Either of two 
sparoid fishes, Diplodus holbrooki and 


Pine-sap. — 1, flow- 


ering plant; 2, plant 
with fruits; a, a flower; 
6, the fruit. 


Lagodon rhomboides, 
of the southern At- 
lantic coast of the 
U. S.; also, any of 
various other fishes. 

pin-fold (pin/fold), n. 
[ME. pynfold, for 
earlier pundfald, 
‘pound-fold’: see pownd!.] A pound for stray or distrained 
animals; also, a fold, as for sheep or cattle; hence, any place 
of confinement (as, “‘men . . . pester’d in this pinfold here”’: 
Milton’s ‘“‘Comus,” 7).—pin/fold, v. ¢. To confine in or as- 
in a pinfold. 

ping (ping), v.27. [Imit.] To produce a sound like that of a 
rifle-bullet whistling through the air or striking an object. 
—ping, n. A pinging sound. 

ping=pong (ping’pong’), n. [Varied redupl. of ping.] A 
variety of tennis played on a table with small rackets and a 
hollow celluloid ball. 

pin=grass (pin’gras), n. The plant alfileria. 

pin-guid (ping’/gwid), a. [L. pingwis.] Fat; oily; unc- 
tuous.— pin-guid/i-ty (-i-ti), n. 

pin-head (pin’/hed),. The head of a pin; hence, something 
very small or insignificant; also, a person having little brain 
or intelligence (slang).—pin/=head’ed, a. Having a head 
like that of a pin; hence, having little brain or intelligence 
(slang). 

rotate (pin’hdl), n. A hole for a pin or peg; also, a small 
hole or perforation made by or as by a pin. 

pin-ing (pi/ning), p. a. That pines; languishing; wasting; 
failing with grief or longing.— pin/ing-ly, adv. 

pin-ion! (pin’ygn), n. [OF. pignon, feather, = penon, E. 
pennon.| The distal or terminal segment of a bird’s wing 
(in scientific use, the carpus, metacarpus, and phalanges); 
hence, the wing of a bird, or the flight-feathers collectively 
(chiefly poetic: as, “First a speck, and then a vulture, Till 
the air is dark with pinions,” Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” xix. 
10); also, a feather, esp. a flight-feather (as, “He is pluck’d, 
when hither He sends so poor a pinion of his wing”: Shak- 
spere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” iii. 12. 4).—pin/ion}, v. t. 
To cut off the pinion of (a wing) or bind (the wings), as in 
order to prevent a bird from flying; disable or restrain 
(a bird) thus; also, to bind (a person’s arms er hands), so as 
to deprive him of the use of them (as, “All their hands he 
pinioned behind With their own girdles”: Chapman’s tr. 
Homer’s “Iliad,” xxi.); disable thus, or shackle, as a person 
(as, “Finding us all prostrate upon our faces .. . they 
pinioned us with strong ropes,” Swift’s ““Gulliver’s Travels,” 
iii. 1; “The captain of the vessel . . . lay pinioned against 
the gun,’”’ Marryat’s ‘Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xiii.); hence, 
in general, to bind or hold fast, as to a thing (as, “Some slave 
of mine be pinioned to their side,” Pope’s “Dunciad,” iv. 
134; “The speaker’s victim writhed, but the riveted gaze and 
an uplifted finger pinioned him,’ G. W. Cable’s ‘“‘Bona- 
venture,” iii. 3). 


Pinfish (L 


‘on rhomboides). 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; ni, F. bonbon; 


pinion 


in-ion? (pin’yon), . [F. pignon, pinion, OF. battlement, 
ve L. vin is A small cog-wheel engaging with a 
larger cog-wheel or with a rack; sometimes, 
an arbor or spindle with teeth which engage 
with a cog-wheel. : Ka 
pin-ioned (pin’yond), a. Having pinions; Ss; 
winged. he = 
pin-ite! (pin/it), n. [G. pinit; named from 
the Pini mine in Saxony.] A mineral 
consisting essentially of a hydrous silicate = 
of aluminium and potassium. ; =r 

pi-nite? (pi/nit),n. [F. pinite, < L. pinus, Cog;wheel, with 
pine.] In chem., a colorless, sweetish, crys- : 
talline substance obtained from the gum exuded by the pine 
Pinus lambertiana, and also from certain other plants. 

pink! (pingk), v.¢. [Perhaps a nasalized form of pick] To 
pierce with a rapier or the like (as, to be pinked in a duel); 
stab; also, to punch (cloth, leather, etc.) with small holes or 
figures for ornament, often in order to show a material or 
color beneath; now, specif., to finish at the edge with a 
scalloped, notched, or other ornamental pattern, usually cut 
by means of a special stamping tool (‘pinking-iron’); also, to 
deck or adorn (often with out or wp: now chiefly prov. Eng. 
and Sc.). 

pink? (pingk), v. 7. [MD. pincken (D. pinken).] To look 
or peer with contracted eyes; of the eyes, to be contracted, 
narrow, or small (as, “high forehead, sandy locks, pinking 
eyes”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 24). [Now 
prov. Eng.]—pink?, a. Contracted or small, as the eyes. 
See Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” ii. 7. 121. [Now 
prov. Eng.] 

pink? (pingk), ». [MD. pinck (D. pink).] A kind of 
vessel or boat with a narrow stern. 

pink+ (pingk), n. [Origin uncertain: cf. pink1, also lake 
(orig. red).] Any plant of the silenaceous genus Dianthus, as 
D. plumarius (the common garden pink), D. chinensis 
(‘China pink’), or D. caryophyllus (‘clove-pink,’ or carnation), 
or any of various related or similar plants; the flower of such 
a plant; fig., the flower, or highest type or example of ex- 
cellence (as, ‘‘He had been to her the very pink of courtesy,” 
Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” viii.; ‘Her kitchen 
always looked the pink of cleanliness,” George Eliot’s “Adam 
Bede,” iv.); the highest form or degree, or the height (as, 
“You’ve had him [a fighter] at his best, too—in the pink of 
condition”: Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” 
iv.); also, a light reddish color of various shades or varieties 
(as, rose-pink; shell-pink); also, scarlet, or scarlet cloth, as 
worn by fox-hunters (as, “an English country gentleman, 
hunting in pink”: F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” ii.); 
a scarlet hunting-coat; a fox-hunter; also, any of various 
yellow or greenish-yellow lakes or pigments prepared by 
treating a white base, such as chalk, with certain vegetable 
juices.—in the pink, in the best of condition. [Colloq.]— 
pink‘, a. Of the color pink: as, a pink carnation; pink 
ribbon; pink cheeks.—pink‘, v. 7. To turn pink; flush; 
blush: often with wp. [Colloq. or prov. ] 

pink-er (ping’kér), m. One who or that which pinks; a 
pinking-iron. 

pink=eye (pingk/i), ». In pathol., a contagious form of 
conjunctivitis: so called from the color of the inflamed eye. 

pink-ing=i-ron (ping/king-i/érn), m. A tool of iron or steel 
with a specially shaped end for pinking cloth, etc., being 
driven through the material by blows of a hammer on the 
other end. See pink?. 

pink-ish (ping/kish), a. Somewhat pink; tending to pink: 
as, a pinkish white. 

pink-ly (pingk/li), adv. With a pink color.—pink/ness, n. 

pink-root (pingk/rét), n. The root of any of various plants 
of the loganiaceous genus Spigelia, esp. that of S. marilandica 
of the U. S., which is used as a vermifuge; also, any of these 
plants. 

pink-ster=flow-er (pingk/stér-flou”ér), ». [D. Pinkster, 
Pentecost, Whitsuntide, ult. < Gr. wevrnxoorh, E. Pente- 
cost.] A wild azalea, Azalea nudiflora, of the U. S., with 
pink or purplish flowers. See cut in next column. 

pinkey (ping’ki), a. Somewhat pink; pinkish. 

pin=mon-ey (pin’mun/i), n. An allowance of money made 
by a husband to his wife for her private expenditure on 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mive, nér; 
Glect, aggny, int@, qnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, 
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articles of dress or otherwise; hence, any similar allowance, 
as to a daughter. 
pin-na (pin’4), .; pl. 
pinne (-é). [L., 
feather (pl. wing), 
also fin, = penna: 
cf. penna and pen?.] 
A feather, wing, or 
wing-like part; a fin 
or flipper; the auri- 
cle of the ear; in 
bot., one of the pri- 
mary divisions of a 
pinnate leaf. 
pin-nace (pin/4s), 7. 
[F. pinace, pinasse, 
OF. espinace; origin 
uncertain.] A kind 
of light sailing-ves- 
sel, sometimes pro- 
pelled also by oars, 
formerly in use, of- 
ten in attendance ; 3 
on a larger vessel; hence, any light sailing-vessel (poetic: 
as, “The winged pinnace shot along the sea,” Pope’s tr. 
Homer’s “Odyssey,” xiii.); also, any of various kinds of 
ship’s boat (as, ‘He used . . . to take the ship’s pinnace, 
and go out into the road a-fishing”: Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 2). 
pin-na-cle (pin/a-kl), n. [OF. F. pinacle, < LL. pinna- 
culum, dim. of L. pinna, pinnacle, usually identified with 
pinna, feather: see pinna.] A relatively small upright 
structure, commonly terminating in a pyramid or cone, rising 
above the roof or coping of a building or 
capping a buttress or other projecting ar- 
chitectural member; hence, any pointed, 
towering part or formation, as of rock; 
a lofty peak (as, “Far off, three moun- 
tain-tops, Three silent pinnacles of aged 
snow, Stood sunset-flush’d’”’: Tennyson’s 
“Lotos-Eaters”’); fig., a lofty eminence or 
position, or height (as, ‘‘to place Aristoph- 
anes on as high a literary pinnacle as 
any ancient writer,’ S. Butler’s “Way of 
All Flesh,” xlvi.; “the opportunity which 
had raised him to this pinnacle of wealth,” 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 10); 
the highest or culminating point (as, to 
reach the pinnacle of one’s fame).—pin/- 
na-cle, v. t.; -cled, -cling. To furnish with . 
a pinnacle or pinnacles; also, to place on 
or as on a pinnacle. 
pin-nate (pin/at), a. ([L. pinnatus, feath- 
ered, pinnate, < pinna: see pinna.] Re- 
sembling a feather; having parts arranged Pinnacle of But- 
on each side of a common axis; in bot., tress. York Minster, 
of a leaf, having leaflets or primary divi- 
sions arranged on each side of a common petiole (cf. pari- 
pinnate, wmparipinnate, and odd-pinnate). Also pins 
nat-ed (pin/a-ted).—pin/nate-ly, adv.—pin-nat-i-fid (pi- 
nat/i-fid),a. [See -fid.] Inbot., of a leaf, pinnately cleft, 
with clefts reaching half-way or more to the 
midrib.—pin-nat-i-lo/bate (-lo/bat), a. In 
bot., of a leaf, pinnately lobed, with the divi- 
sions extending less than half-way to the midrib. 
Also pin-nat/i-lobed (-lobd).—pin-na/tion 
(-na/shon), n. In bot., pinnate condition or 
formation. —pin-nat-i-par’tite (-par’tit),a. In 
bot., of a leaf, parted in a pinnate manner. S 
See parted.—pin-nat/i-ped (-ped), a. [+ L.. 
pes (ped-), foot.] In ornith., having lobate 
feet.—pin-nat/i-sect (-sekt), a. [+ L. sectus, 
pp. of secare, cut.] In bot., of a leaf, divided 
in a pinnate manner; cut down quite to the 
midrib, but with the divisions not articulated so 
as to form separate leaflets. 
pin-ner (pin’ér), m. One who or that which 


Flowering Branch of Pinkster-flower. 


Pinnatifid 
Leaf. 


pins; also, a head-dress with a long hanging flap pinned on at 


5 up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
» FH, then; y, you; 


: 


- 


each side, formerly worn by women; sometimes, one of 
_ the flaps (as, “the mistress of the family 
dressed in her coif and pinners”: 
Scott’s “Black Dwarf,” iii.); also, an apron 
with a bib, or a pinafore (prov. Eng.). 
pin-ni-grade (pin’i-grad). [L. pinna, feather, 
fin, + gradi, walk.] I.a. Moving by means 
of fin-like parts or flippers, as the seals and 
_ walruses. II. n. A pinnigrade animal. Hin 
pin-ni-ped (idli-pedi, [L. pinna, feather, 
fin, + pes (ped-), foot.] I.a. Having feet ¢ 
like fins; fin-footed; specif., belonging, to the 

Pinnipedia, a suborder of carnivorous mam- 
mals with limbs adapted to an aquatic life, 
including the seals and walruses. _IL n. A pinniped ani- 
mal; specif., one of the Pinnipedia. 

pin-nu-la (pin’a-la), n.; pl. -lx (-lé). [L., dim. of pinna 
feather, fin.} A pinnule; in ornith., a barb of a feather.— 
pin/nu-lar (-lér), a. Of or pertaining to a pinnule.—pin’- 
nu-late, pin’/nu-lat-ed (-lat, -la-ted), a. Having pinnules. 
—pin-nule (pin/il),. In zodl., a part or organ resembling 
a barb of a feather, or a fin or the like; one of the lateral 
branchlets of the arms of a crinoid; a small detached fin-like 
appendage in certain fishes, as the mackerel; in bot., a 
secondary pinna; one of the pinnately disposed divisions of 
a pinna of a bipinnate leaf. 

pi-noch-le (pé/nuk-l), n. [G. pinochel, binochel; origin 
uncertain.] A card-game played by two, three, or four 
persons, with two packs of 24 cards each; also, the combina- 
tion of the queen of spades and the jack of diamonds in this 
game. 

pi-no-le (pé-n6/la), n. [Sp.; from Mex.] Maize (or wheat) 
dried, ground, and sweetened (usually with the flour of 
mesquite-beans). 

Pi-fion (pé-nyon’), n. [Sp. pifién, < pifia, < L. pinea, 
pine-cone, < pinus, pine.] Any of various pines, esp. of the 
Rocky Mountain region, producing large edible seeds; also, 
the seed. 

pint (pint), n. [OF. F. pinte; origin uncertain.] A dry 
and also liquid measure of capacity, equal to one half of a 
quart or one eighth of a gallon: of varying content in different 
systems, places, and times. See dry measure, under dry, a.; 
liquid measure, under liquid, a.; and apothecaries’ measure, 
under apothecary. 

pin-ta (pin’td), nm. [Sp., ‘spot.’] In pathol., a disease prev- 
alent in Mexico and elsewhere, characterized by spots of 
various colors on the skin. 

pin-ta-do (pin-ti/ds), n.; pl. -dos (-doz). [Sp. and Pg., 
‘painted.’] A large scombroid food-fish, Scomberomorus 
regalis, of the West Indies, etc. 

pin-tail (pin’tal), n. Any of several birds having the middle 
tail-feathers elongated, as a widely distributed duck, Dafila 
acuta, or the Ameri- 
can ruddy duck, 
Hrismatura rubida 
(or jamaicensis), 
or an American 
grouse, Pediecetes 
phasianellus. — 
pin/=tailed, a. 

pin-tle (pin’tl), n. 
[AS. pintel, penis.] 
A pin or bolt, esp. 
one upon which 
something turns, as 
in a hinge. 

pin-to (pin’td). [Sp., 
epainted. | 1. a. 
Piebald; mottled; 
spotted: as, a pinto 
horse (a calico 
horse); the pinto 
bean (a variety of 
the common bean, 
Phaseolus vulgaris, having mottled or spotted seeds). 
n.; pl. -tos (-tdz). A pinto horse. ‘ 

pin=tuck (pin/tuk), m. A very narrow tuck, as made in 
cloth by sewing. 


pinnigrade 


oy sat ie 


Pintail (Dafila acuta). 
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pin-weed (pin/wéd), 
Lechea, so called 
from the slender 
stems and leaves; 
also, the alfileria, 
Erodium  cicuta- 
rium. 

pin-wheel (pin/- 
hwél),. A wheel 
with pins on the 
periphery for cogs, 
or one in which 
pins for cogs are 
set into the disk, 
at right angles to 
the plane of the 
wheel; also, a re- 
volving circular 
box with wooden 
pins on the inner 
surface, in which 


nm. Any plant of the cistaceous genus 


hides are washed; % = 
also, a kind of ww yywnwytVyr, er 
firework supported *" “WNW 99752 


* ALDAY: 
on a pin and re- = 


volving rapidly Be 
when ignited; also, 
a child’s toy con- 
sisting of a paper 
ae fixed by a pin to a stick so as to revolve in the 
wind. 

pin-worm (pin/wérm), n. A small nematoid worm, Oxyuris 
vermicularis, infesting the rectum, esp. of children. 

pinx-it (pingk’sit). [L.] ‘(The person specified) painted 
it’: used in giving the artist’s name or signature on a picture. 

pin-y (pi/ni), a. Abounding in or covered with pine-trees 
(as, ““piny mountains”: Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” ix.); 
consisting of pine-trees (as, piny woods); pertaining to or 
suggestive of pine-trees (as, “the piny odors in the night air”: 
Longfellow’s “Kavanagh,” xxix.). 

pi-o-neer (pi-9-nér’), n. [F. pionnier, pioneer, OF. peonier, 
foot-soldier, < peon, foot-soldier: see pawn!.] One of a 
body of foot-soldiers detailed to make or repair roads, dig 
intrenchments, etc., in advance of the main body; hence, 
one who goes before to prepare the way for others; esp., one 
of those who first enter, or settle in, a region, thus opening it 
for occupation and. development by others (as, “restless and 
intrepid pioneers whose axes and rifles have opened a path 
from the Alleghanies to the western prairies”: Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” i.); fig., one of those who are first or earliest 
in any field of inquiry, enterprise, or progress (as, pioneers in 
electrical science, or in aéronautics; pioneers of prison 
reform).—pi-o-neer’,v. I. intr. Toactasa pioneer; open 
or prepare a way. II.tr. To open or prepare (a way, etc.), 
as a pioneer does (as, “I will pioneer a new way, explore 
unknown powers”: Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” iii.); 
also, to open a way for (as, “It seems as if I had been pio- 
neered invisibly, as if some dissolving force had gone before 
me”: C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xxxviii.); loosely, to lead or 
guide; also, to be a pioneer in, or lead the way in (a move- 
ment, etc.). 

piou-piou (pyé-pyé), n. [F.] A French common soldier. 
[Colloq. ] 

pi-ous (pi/us), a. [L. pius, dutiful, devout, tender, kind: 
cf. piety and pity.] Having or showing a dutiful spirit of 
reverence for God or an earnest regard for religious obliga- 
tions, as persons, the heart, actions, observances, etc.; 
devout; religious; godly; also, practised or used from reli- 
gious motives (real or pretended), or for some good object 
(as, a pious fraud; a pious deception or subterfuge); also, 
having or showing due respect or regard for parents or others 
(archaic).—pi/ous-ly, adv.—pi/ous-ness, 7. _ 4 

pip! (pip), n. [ME. pippe, appar. < MD. pippe (D. pip), 
< LL. pipita, for L. pitwita, phlegm, also the pip.] A con- 
tagious disease of birds, esp. poultry, characterized by the 
secretion of a thick mucus in the mouth and throat. 

pip? (pip), n. [Short for pippin.] The seed of fleshy fruits, 
as of an apple or orange. 


Pinweed (Lechea minor). — a, flower; }, fruit. 
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pip? (pip), n. [Earlier peep; origin unknown.] One of the 
spots on dice, playing-cards, or dominoes; also, each of the 
small segments into which the surface of a pineapple is 
divided; also, the central part of an artificial flower. 

pip‘ (pip), v.; pipped, pipping. [Var. of peep'.] 1. wir. 
To peep or chirp, as a young bird does. IL. tr. Of a young 
bird, to crack or chip a hole through (the shell). 

pip-age (pi/paj), . Conveyance, as of water, gas, or petro- 
leum, by means of pipes; also, the pipes so used; also, the 
sum charged for the conveyance. . 

pi-pal (pé/pul), ». [Hind. pipal, < Skt. pippala.] A species 
of fig-tree, Ficus religiosa, of India, somewhat resembling 
the banian. Cf. bo-tree. 

pipe (pip), n. [AS. pipe = OFries. pipe = OHG. pfifa (G. 
pfeife), < ML. pipa, a pipe, < L. pipare, peep, chirp (imit.: 
cf. peep! and fife); in the sense of ‘cask’ (tubular vessel), 
< OF. F. pipe, from the same L. source.] A tube used as, or 
to form an essential part of, a musical wind-instrument; a 
musical wind-instrument consisting of a single tube of straw, 
reed, wood, or other material, as a flageolet, flute, or oboe, or 
(usually in pl.) of a set of such tubes, as the Pan’s pipes (now 
chiefly hist. or archaic: as, “Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw,” Milton’s 
“Lycidas,” 124); a bagpipe (usually in pl.); a boatswain’s 
whistle, or the sounding of it as a call; one of the wooden or 
metal tubes from which the tones of an organ are produced; 
also, the voice, esp. as used in singing; the note or call of a 
bird, etc.; also, a hollow cylinder of wood, metal, or other 
material, for the conveyance of water, gas, steam, etc., or for 
some other purpose; a tube; sometimes, material formed into 
a tube or tubes; piping or tubing; also, any of various tubular 
or cylindrical objects, parts, or formations; the tubular part 
of a key; a tubular organ or passage in an animal body, esp., 
in pl., the respiratory passages; the stem of a plant; a 
cylindrical vein of ore; one of the vertical cylindrical masses 
of bluish rock (or ‘blue ground’), of eruptive origin, in which 
diamonds are found embedded in South Africa; also, a tube 
of clay, wood, hard rubber, or other material, with a small 
bowl at one end, used for smoking tobacco or, sometimes, 
some other substance, such as opium; a quantity, as of 
tobacco, that fills the bowl and is smoked at one time (as, 
“Sir Jeoffery ... gave me a pipe of his own tobacco”: 
Steele, in ‘‘Tatler,” 132); also, a large cask, of varying 
capacity, for wine, etc.; such a cask with its contents; esp., 
such a cask as a measure of capacity for wine, etc., equal to 
4 barrels, 2 hogsheads, or half a tun, and containing 126 wine- 
gallons.—pipe, v.; piped, piping. 1. intr. To play ona 
pipe; also, to make or utter a shrill sound like that of a pipe; 
whistle, as the wind (as, “No more they . . . heard the 
steady wind pipe boisterously Through the strained rigging”’: 
W. Morris’s “Jason,” x. 180); sing, as a bird (as, ‘In the 
thickets and the meadows Piped the bluebird”: Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha,” xxi. 125); speak shrilly; weep or cry 
(colloq.). II. tr. To play Galan on a pipe; also, to sing, 
as a bird (as, “I hear the wood-thrush piping one mellow 
descant more”: Bryant’s “Waiting by the Gate”); utter ina 
shrill tone (as, “ ‘Oh! piped Alicia from the window”: 
Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” iii. 1); also, to bring, 
lead, etc., by playing on a pipe; summon, order, etc., by 
sounding the boatswain’s pipe or whistle (as, ‘“‘All hands 
were piped on deck,” Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island,” xii.; 
“The hammocks were piped down,” Marryat’s “Peter 
Simple,” xi.); also, to supply with pipes; also, to convey by 
means of pipes; also, to trim or finish (a garment, etc.) 
with piping.—to pipe one’s (or the) eye (or eyes), to shed 
tears; weep; cry: as, “He was very frail and tearful... 
his own peculiar mission was to pipe his eye” (Dickens’s 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” xxxii.); “The rest [of the smoke] 
eddied about the house, and kept us coughing and piping 
the eye” (Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island,” xix.). (Orig. 
nautical slang. ] 

pipe=clay (pip’kla), n. A fine white clay used for making 
tobacco-pipes, whitening parts of military or other dress, etc. 
—pipe’=clay, v. ¢. To whiten with pipe-clay: as, “pipe- 
clayed white shoes” (J. Conrad’s “Victory,” ii. 4). 

pipe=dream (pip/drém), n. A dream produced by smoking 
Epes fig., any fantastic or absurd notion, story, etc. 
slang). 


pipe=fish (pip’fish), n. Any of the Syngnathidz, a family of 
lophobranch fishes with 7 wane? 

an elongated tubular snout © < 9 
and a slender body of an- 
gular section. 

pipe-ful (pip/ful), n.; pl. 
-fuls. A quantity suffi- ee 
cient to fill the bowl of a 
pipe: as, “a pipeful of e 
tobacco” (Kinglake’s ““Eothen,” xiv.). , 

pipe=lay-er (pip/la’ér), n. One who lays pipes for the 
conveyance of water,.gas, etc.; fig., a person, esp. a politician, 
who lays plans for the promotion of some scheme or purpose; 
a political intriguer.—pipe/=lay’ing, n. : f 

pipe=line (pip/lin), n. A continuous line of pipes, as with 
pumping machinery, etc.; a conduit of pipe through which 
oil is forced by pumping from an oil-region to the market or 
refinery.—pipe/=line, v.t. To convey by a pipe-line; pro- 
vide with a pipe-line. A ; 

pipe=or-gan (pip/ér’gan), nm. An organ with pipes, as 
distinguished from a reed-organ. See organ. 

pip-er (pi’pér), n. One who or that which pipes; one who 
plays on a pipe; often, a bagpiper.—to pay the piper. See 
under pay?, v. t. 

pip-er-a-ceous (pip-e-ra/shius), a. [L. piper, pepper.] 
Belonging to the Piperacex, or pepper family of plants, 
which includes the spice-bearing pepper (Piper nigrum), the 
betel and cubeb plants, etc. 

pi-per-a-zine (pi-per/a-zin), m. [From piper(idine) + 
az(ote) + -ine?.] In chem., a deliquescent crystalline com- 
pound obtained by the action of ammonia on ethylene 
pe or chloride: used in medicine as a solvent for uric 
acid. 

pi-per-i-dine (pi-per/i-din), n. [From piperine.] Inchem., 
a volatile liquid alkaloid with a strong pepper-like odor, 
obtained from piperine. 

pip-er-ine (pip’e-rin), n. [L. piper, pepper.] In chem., a 
white crystalline alkaloid obtained from pepper and other 
piperaceous plants, and also prepared synthetically. 

pip-er-o-nal (pip’e-rd-nal), nm. [G., < piperin, piperine.] 
In chem., a white crystalline aldehyde, a benzene derivative, 
with an odor resembling that of heliotrope: used in per- 
fumery. 

pipe=stem ( ee n. The stem of a tobacco-pipe. 

pipe=stone (pip/ston), n. A reddish argillaceous stone, used 
by North American Indians for making tobacco-pipes. 

pi-pette (pi-pet’), n. [F., dim. of pipe, pipe.] A slender 
pipe or tube, as for transferring liquids from one vessel to 
another. 

pipe-wort (pip/wert), n. Any plant of the genus Eriocaulon 
or the family Eriocaulacex, widely distributed, mostly in 
warm regions, and comprising aquatic or 
marsh herbs, stemless or nearly so, with 
fibrous roots, linear leaves, and naked scapes 
bearing dense heads of minute flowers. 

pip-ing (pi/ping), n. The act of one who or 
that which pipes; also, the sound of this; 
music of pipes; shrill sound; also, material 
formed into a pipe or pipes; pipes collec- 
tively; also, a kind of tubular band of material, 
sometimes containing a cord, used for trim- 
ming garments, etc., as along edges and seams; 
also, a cord-like ornamentation made of icing, 
used on pastry; in hort., a mode of propagat- 
ing jointed plants, as pinks, by cuttings taken 
off at a joint; also, one of the cuttings.— 
pip/ing, p.a. That pipes; playing on a 
musical pipe; characterized by the music of the Pipewort (Erio- 
peaceful pipe (rather than the martial fife or “#”)- 
trumpet: in the Shaksperian phrase piping time, or times, 
of peace: see Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” i. 1. 24); emit- 
ting a shrill sound (as, a piping breeze; a piping voice).— 
piping hot, so hot as to hiss; very hot.—pip/ing=crow’, 
m. Any bird of the genus Gymnorhina, belonging to the 
shrike family and found in the Australian region, as G. 
tibicen, a species with black and white plumage, which is 
often domesticated and can be taught to speak words. 
See cut on following page. 
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Great Pipe-fish (Syngnathus acus). 
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pip-it (pip’it), n. [Imit. of its note. i 

ee pipit), 2 of ] Any of various small 
the genus Anthus 
and allied genera; 
‘a titlark. 

pip-kin (pip’kin), 
nm. [Origin uncer- 
taimee cl. pipe.| 
A small earthen 
pot; also, a pig- 


gin. 
pip-less (pip/les), 
a. Without pips 
or seeds, as an or- 
ange. 
pip-pin (pip’in), n. 
(OF. pepin (F. Black 
péepin), fruit-seed, 
pip; origin uncertain.] A pip or seed (obs. or prov.); also, 
any of numerous varieties of apple. 
pip-sis-se-wa (pip-sis’e-wd), m. [N. Amer. Ind.] An 
evergreen herb of the genus Chimaphila, esp. C. umbellata, 
the leaves of which vis 
are used medici- 
nally for their tonic, 
diuretic, and astrin- 
gent properties. 
pi-pul (pé/pul), x. 
See pipal. 
pip-y (pi/pi), a. 
Pipe-like; tubular; 
also, piping; shrill. 
pi-quant (pé/kant), 
a. ([F., pricking, 
pungent, ppr. of 
piquer: see pique, 
v.] Sharp or sting- 
ing, esp. to the feel- 
ings (archaic); also, 
agreeably pungent 
or sharp in taste or - 
flavor (as, ““My ap- 
petite stood in need 
of some piquant 2, stem with fruits; a, a flower; 6, a stamen, 
stimulant to excite exterior face; c, one of the petals. 
its activity”: H. Melville’s “Typee,” xiv.); biting; tart; 
fig., appealing in an agreeably pungent manner to the mind, 
interest, esthetic sense, etc.; divertingly interesting (as, 
a piquant experience; “The eccentricity of the proceeding 
was pyuant,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xiii.); of a smart or 
racy character (as, piquant wit; a piquant anecdote) ; 
interestingly attractive (as, piquant beauty; “T stood 
feasting my sight on her bright, piquant face,” W. H. Hud- 
son’s “Green Mansions,” vi.).—pi/quan-cy (-kan-si), 
pi/quant-ness, n.—pi-quante (pé-kint), a. [F., fem. of 
piquant.| Piquant, as a woman; of a sauce, tart or acid, 
as from seasoning with vinegar.—pi/quant-ly, adv. : 
pique (pék), v. t.; piqued, piquing. [F. piquer, prick, sting, 
excite, also stitch, quilt, < pic, a pick, something pointed: 
see pike!.] To sting mentally, or affect with sharp irritation 
and resentment, esp. by some wound to pride or self-esteem 
(as, to be piqued at a refusal; to be piqued by a person's 
indifference); nettle; wound (the pride, vanity, etc.: as, 
“The pride of Ferdinand had been piqued by being obliged 
_.. to recede from his plan,” Irving’s “Conquest of Gra- 
nada,” xliii.); provoke (to, into, etc.) by wounding the pride, 
etc.; also, to affect with a lively interest or curiosity (as, 
“She saw that he was puzzled, interested, and piqued, and 
that he was examining her quite afresh”: Arnold Bennett's 
“Hilda Lessways,” i. 6); excite (interest, curiosity, etc.); 
also, to pride or plume (one’s self: as, “Captain Bradshaw 
. . . piqued himself upon keeping a good table,” Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” xxxiv.).—pique, 1. Eon << gona] AN 
state of irritated feeling between persons (as, “Her sudden 
freak . . . must have been caused by some little pique or 
misunderstanding between them”: George Eliot’s “Adam 
Bede,” xxxiii.); also, a feeling of sharp irritation and re- 
sentment, esp. from some wound to pride or self-esteem (as, 
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“From pique at some real or fancied slight . . . he had 
constantly thwarted the plans”: Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico,” iv. 6); offense or umbrage taken. 

pi-qué (pé-ka’). [F., stitched, quilted, pp. of piquer: see 
pique, v.] I. a. Of glove-seams and gloves, stitched 
through lapping edges. II. n. A thick cotton fabric woven 
with a quilted effect, commonly with narrow transverse 
ribs or raised stripes. 

pi-quet (pé-ket’), n. [F.; origin uncertain: cf. picket.] 
A card-game played by two persons with a pack of 32 cards, 
the cards from deuces to sixes being excluded. 

pi-ra-cy (pi/ra-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). [ML. piratia, < Gr. 
meiparela.| ‘The action or practice of a pirate; robbery on 
the sea, or on the coast by descent from the sea; an act or 
crime of this kind; often, the unauthorized appropriation 
and reproduction of the work or invention of another, esp. | 
of literary work; something that is pirated, as a book (as, 
“Snyder fingered the piracies”: Arnold Bennett’s “Great 
Man,” xiv.). 

pi-ra-gua (pi-ra/gwd), n. [Sp.; from Carib: cf. pirogue.] 
A canoe hollowed from the trunk of a tree, orig. as used by 
the natives of the West Indies, etc., at the time of the coming 
of the early Spanish explorers; hence, any of various modi- 
fications of such a canoe; a pirogue. See pirogue. 

pi-rate (pirat), n. [L. pirata, < Gr. reparns, pirate, 
< mewpav,attempt.] One who robs on the sea, or by descent 
from the sea on the coast; one habitually engaged in such 
robbery; a sea-robber, buccaneer, freebooter, or corsair; a 
vessel employed by sea-robbers (as, “Squadrons of pirates 
hung yet about the smaller islands”: Froude’s “Cesar,” ix.); 
in general, any person or animal that acts like a sea-robber; 
a marauder; a plunderer; esp., one who appropriates and 
reproduces, without authorization, as for his own profit, the 
literary, artistic, or other work or any invention of another; 
sometimes, specif., one who infringes on the copyright of 
another.—pi/rate, v.; -rated, -rating. I. tr. To commit 
piracy upon; rob or plunder as a pirate does; also, to take 
by piracy; esp., to appropriate and reproduce (literary work, 
etc.) without authorization or legal right; publish or issue 
by piracy (as, “See this—and this... They’re pirated 
editions of ‘Love in Babylon’ ”’: Arnold Bennett’s “Great 
Man,” xiv.). IL. intr. To commit or practise piracy: as, 
“if we resolved to ... give over our trade of pvrating” 
(Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” xiii.).—pi/rate=perch, n. 
A small, voracious fish, Aphredoderus sayanus, of a dark- 
olive color : 
profusely dot- 
ted with black, 
found in slug- 
gish waters of 
the eastern® 
U.S. and the 
Mississippi 
basin.—pi’- 
rate-ry (-ri), 
n. [Also piratry: cf. F. piraterie.] Piracy; piratical depre- 
dation: as, “Ere rivers league against the land In piratry 
of flood” (Kipling’s “Before a Midnight Breaks in Storm”). 
—pi-rat/i-cal, pi-rat/ic (-rat/i-kal, -ik), a. [L. piraticus, 
< Gr. retparixés.] Of or befitting pirates; of the nature of 
piracy; engaged in piracy.—pi-rat/i-cal-ly, adv. ' 

pirn (pérn), n. [ME. pyrne; origin obscure.] A bobbin, 
spool, or reel: as, “a contrivance with pirns in it that was 
climbing up and down the whirring mill” (Barrie’s “Senti- 
mental Tommy,” xi.). [Now Sc., Ir., and prov. Eng.] 

pi-rogue (pi-rég’), n. [F.; from Carib: cf. piragua.| A 
canoe hollowed from the trunk of a tree, orig. a native West 
Indian canoe, and later esp. one used in parts of America 
visited or settled by the French (cf. piragua); a dugout; a 
canoe of any kind; also, any of various modifications of the 
canoe or dugout; esp., a boat made from or resembling a 
dugout split lengthwise and widened by inserting planks; 
also, a two-masted, flat-bottomed boat having a lee-board, 
and decked at the end or ends but open in the middle. 

pir-ou-ette (pir-j-et’), n. [F., top, whirligig, whirl: cf. 
It. pirolo, peg.] A whirling about on one foot or on the 
points of the toes, as in dancing; in the manége, a quick, 
short turn or whirl of a horse.—pir-ou-ette’, v. 7.; -eited, 


Pirate-perch. 
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-etting. To perform a pirouette; whirl, as on the toes; 
move in pirouettes. —pir-ou-et/ter, 7. ss 
pis-ca-ry (pis’ka-ri), ”.; pl. -ries (-riz). [ML. piscaria, 
prop. fem. of L. piscarius, pertaining to fish, < piscis, fish. ] 
A place where fish may be caught; a fishing-ground; in 

law, the right or privilege of fishing in particular waters. 

pis-ca-tol-o-gy (pis-ka-tol/d-ji), n. [L. piscatus, n., a fishing, 
fishes: see -logy.| The scientific study of fishes; ichthyology. 

pis-ca-tor (pis-ka/tor),n. [L., < piscari, to fish, < pisczs, fish. ] 
A fisherman; an angler.—pis-ca-to’ri-al (-ka-td/ri-al), a. 
Pertaining to fishermen or fishing.—pis-ca-to/ri-al-ly, adv. 
—pis’ca-to-ry (-td-ri), a. [L. piscatorius.] Of or pertain- 
ing to fishermen or fishing; given or devoted to fishing. 

Pis-ces (pis/éz), n. pl. [L., pl. of piscis, fish.] The Fishes, 
a zodiacal constellation; also, as sing., the twelfth sign of 
the zodiac. See zodiac. 

pis-ci-cap-ture (pis/i-kap-tir), n. [L. pvscis, fish, + captura, 
capture.] The catching of fish. 

pis-ci-cul-ture (pis/i-kul-tir), m. [L. piscis, fish, + cultura, 
culture.] The breeding, rearing, and preservation of fish by 
artificial means; fish-culture.—pis-ci-cul/tur-al, a.—pis- 
ci-cul/tur-ist, 7. 

pis-ci-form (pis/i-férm), a. [L. piscis, fish, + forma, form.] 
Having the form of a fish; fish-like. 

pis-ci-na (pi-si/nd or pi-sé’-), n.; pl. -nz (-né). [L., orig. 


fish-pond, < piscis, fish.] Hccles., a basin with a drain, in 
pis-cine (pis/in), a. [L. 

Pis-gah (piz’gi),n. [Heb.] 
pish (pish). I.interj. An ,; )) 


old churches usually in a 
niche in the wall on the 
south side of the altar, 
used for certain ab- 
lutions, etc.—pis-ci-nal 
(pis/i-nal), a. 
piscis, fish.] Of or per- i) 
taining to fishes. a 
pis-civ-o-rous (pi-siv’6- = 
tus), a. [L. piscis, fish, 
++ vorare, devour.] Fish- 
eating; feeding on fish. ‘ 
ae 
mountain northeast of * if’ 
the Dead Sea, from which HA 
oe ere the prom- Miri! 
ised land of Canaan. See ,\X 
Deut. iii. 27. Also fig.) 
exclamation of contempt Ay, 
orimpatience. II.n. An 
exclamation of ‘pish!’— 
pish,v. I. intr. To say 
‘pish’: as, “The Captain * 
kept Pishing and Tush- 


ing, and presently... 
swearing” (H. G. Wells’s v ZA LBS 
“Bealby,” v.). II. tr. Piscina in Morning Chapel, Lincoln Cathe- 


To say ‘pish’ at or to. diel Epeiand: 
pi-si-form (pi’si-f6rm), a. [NL. pisiformis, < L. piswm, 
pea, + forma, form.] Having the form of a pea (as, a 
pisiform bone); also, composed of small, rounded masses 
like peas (as, pisiform iron ore). 

pis-mire (pis/mir), n. [ME., < pisse, piss, + mire, ant.] 
An ant: as, “The spider’s skill_—The pismire’s care to 
garner up his wheat”? (Hood’s “Midsummer Fairies,’’ ly.). 
[Archaic or prov. Eng. and Sc.] , 

pi-so-lite (pi/s6-lit), n. [Gr. micos, pea, + Aldos, stone. ] 
Limestone composed of rounded concretions about the size 
ofapea. Cf. odlite.—pi-so-lit/ic (-lit/ik), a. Pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or having the ; 

structure of, pisolite: as, pvsolitic 
structure. 
piss (pis), v. 7. [OF. pissier.] To 
urinate. [Now vulgar.]—piss, n. 
Urine. [Now vulgar. | 

pis-tache (pis-tash’),n. [F.] Same 
as pistachio. 


Pisolitic Structure. 

pis-ta-chio (pis-ta/shid or -ta/shis), n.; pl. -chios (-shidz). 
[It. pistacchio, < L. pistacium, < Gr. musrdxwov, the nut, < 
muorakn, the tree; from Pers.] The seed or nut of a small 
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anacardiaceous tree, Pistacia vera, of southern Europe and 
Asia Minor; its Ws 
edible greenish 
kernel, muchused 
for flavoring; the 
tree itself; also, a 
light-green color. 
pis-ta-reen (pis- A 
ta-rén’), n. [CE. 
peseta.] Ing 
Spanish America, 
the old Spanish 
peseta. 
pis-til (pis/til), 7. 
pistillum, 
pistil, L. pestle: 
see pestle.] In 
bot., the ovule- 
bearing or seed-bearing organ (the so-called female organ) 
of a flower, consisting when complete of 3 
ovary, style, and stigma; also, such or- 
gans collectively, when there are more 
thar one in a flower; a gynecium.—pis/= 
til-la-ry (-ti-la-ri), a. Of or pertaining to 
a pistil.—pis/til-late (-lat), a. Having a 
pistil or pistils; having a pistil or pistils 
but no stamens. 
pis-tol (pis/tol), n. [F. pistole, pistol, also 
pistole, appar. for pistolet, pistol, formerly 
dagger, also coin; from It., and named 
from the city of Pistoia in Tuscany, Italy. ] 
A short firearm intended to be held and 
fired with one hand.—pis/tol, v. t.; -toled 
or -tolled, -toling or -tolling. To shoot 
with a pistol: as, “This varlet ... 
threatened to pistol me” (Evelyn’s “Diary,” 
Aug. 1, 1644). 
pis-tole (pis-tdl’/), n. [F.: see pistol.] A _ . @ : 
former gold coin of Spain, worth about (Piss: ypetniily 
$4; any of various other obsolete gold KGoranse) Tene 
coins of European countries... Seecut below. gee (Ors ae 
pis-to-leer (pis-td-lér’), n. [Obs. F. pisto- oe a style; 3, 
lier.] One who uses a pistol: as, ‘One : 
homely piece of advice to the pistoleer was that he should 
not discharge his 
weapon until hecould 
press the barrel close 
upon the body of his /£ 
enemy” (Morley’s {& 
“Oliver Cromwell,” 
iL) 
pis-tol=grip (pis’tgl- 
grip), nm. A grip or 
handle resembling Obverse. Reverse. 
the butt of a pistol, Pistole of Charles IV. of Spain, 1790. — British 
on the under side of keer 
fue Es of a rifle or gun, to afford a better hold for the 
and. 
pis-ton (pis/ton),n. [F. piston, < It. pis- 
tone, piston, var. of pestone, large pestle, 
ult. < L. pinsere (pp. pistus), pound, 
bray.] A movable disk or short cyl- 
inder fitting closely within a tube or 
hollow cylinder, and capable of being 
driven alternately forward and_ back- 
ward in the tube by pressure, as in a 
steam-engine, thus imparting reciproca- 
tory motion to a rod (‘piston-rod’) at- 
tached to it on one side, or of being 
driven thus by the rod, as in a pump; 
also, a sliding valve used to change the 
pitch in a cornet or the like.—pis/tons 
head, n. The movable disk or cylinder g 
(the piston proper) to which the piston- \{~ 
rod is attached.—pis/ton=ring, n. A é . 
metallic ring, usually one of a series, G@imier seoupcenl 
and split so as to be expansible, placed —«, piston; 6, b, pis- 


around a piston in order to maintain a pons) “ © Steam 


Branch of Pistachio-tree, with fruits. 
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pit! (pit), n. [AS. pytt, pit, hole, 


pi-ta (pé’/td), n. 


pit-a-pat (pit/a-pat). 


pitch! (pich), v. 


pistons=rod 


tight fit, as inside the cylinder of an internal-combustion 
engine. —pis’ton=rod, mn. The rod attached to a piston or 
piston-head. See piston. 

< L. puteus, well, pit 
shaft.] A hole or cavity in the ground, Rhotuee Relat oe 
made by digging; an excavation made in digging for some 
mineral deposit; the shaft of a coal-mine, or the mine itself F 
a pitfall, or covered or concealed excavation in the ground 
to serve as a trap for animals or men; a grave, or hole dug 
in the ground to receive a dead body; also, the abode of evil 
spirits and lost souls; hell, or a part of it; also, in general, 
a hollow or indentation in a surface; a natural hollow or 
depression in the body (as, the armptis; the pit of the 
stomach, the slight depression in the surface of the body below 
the lower end of the breast-bone); a small depressed scar 
such as those left on the skin after smallpox; also, an in- 
closure for combats, as of dogs or cocks; also, a section of a 
theater, orig. all that part on the floor of the house behind 
the musicians, but now usually (as in Great Britain) the 
parterre; the persons occupying this section; also, that part 
of the floor of an exchange devoted to a special kind of 
business (as, the grain-pit).—pit!, v.; pitted, pitting. 1. tr. 
To place or bury in a pit; also, to set (animals) in a pit or 
inclosure to fight; hence, to set in active opposition, as one 
against another (lit. or fig.: as, “She had pitted herself 
against Fate,” Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” iv. 1); 
match in a conflict or contest; also, to mark with pits or 
depressions (as, “a little swarthy young man... much 
pitted with the smallpox”: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” i.). IT. 
wntr. To become marked with pits or depressions; in 
pathol., to retain for a time the mark of pressure by the 
finger, etc., as the skin. 


pit? (pit), m. [Cf. D. pit, kernel.] The stone of a fruit, as of 


a cherry, peach, or plum. [U. S.] 
[Sp.; from Peruvian.] A fiber obtained 
from species of agave, as Agave americana, the century-plant, 
used for making cordage, etc.; the plant itself; also, istle; 
also, any of various similar fibers from other plants, or one of 
these plants. 
[Varied redupl. of pat.] I. adv. 
With a quick succession of beats or taps: said esp. with 
reference to the heart’s action, or to pattering footsteps. 
II. n. The movement or the sound of something going pit- 
apat.—pit/a-pat, v.7.; -patted, -patting. To go pitapat. 
[ME. picchen; origin uncertain; perhaps 
related to pick!.] I.tr. To fix firmly, as in the ground (as, 
“In this half-circle I pitched two rows of strong stakes, 
driving them into the ground till they stood very firm like 
iles,”’ Defoe’s ““Robinson Crusoe,” i. 4; to pitch the wickets 
in cricket); now, esp., to set up or erect (a tent, camp, or the 
like); in general, to put, set, or plant in a fixed or definite 
place or position (as, “Here is a place to build a breastwork; 
here can ye pitch a fort,” Kipling’s “Kim,” xii.; a roof having 
rafters pitched against an adjoining building); also, to set 
in order, or arrange, as a field of battle; also, to set at a 
certain point, degree, level, etc. (as, ‘““He bade himself a 
hundred times pitch his expectations low”: Mrs. H. Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere,” xvii.); specif., to set at a particular pitch, 
or determine the key or key-note of (a tune, etc.: as, “He... 
pitched the tunes with his pitch-pipe,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Old- 
town Folks,” v.); also, in certain card-games, to lead (a card 
of a particular suit), thereby fixing that suit as trump; 
determine (the trump) in this way; also, to throw, fling, 
hurl, or toss (as, “to pitch a harpoon down a live whale’s 
throat,”’ H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” xvi.; “a special basket 
in my study ... into which I pitch letters, circulars, 
pamphlets and so forth,” H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and 
Britain at War,” iv. 5); in baseball, to deliver or serve (the 
ball) to the batter; in golf, to loft (the ball) so that it alights 
with little roll; also, in mech., to engage; interlock. I. 
intr. To fix a tent or temporary habitation; encamp; also, 
to take up a position; settle; also, to fix or decide (on or 
upon), often casually or without particular consideration 
(as, “The young lady, in a hurry, pitches upon the very 
ugliest and worst thing that she has seen”: Maria Edge- 
worth’s “Belinda,” iii.); also, to throw or toss; also, to 
plunge or fall forward or headlong; specif., to plunge with 
alternate fall and rise of bow and stern, as a ship (opposed to 
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roll); in general, to lurch (as, “The huge green fragment of 
ice on which she alighted pitched and creaked”: Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” vii.); also, to slope downward, 
or dip; in baseball, to deliver or serve the ball to the batter; 
fill the position of pitcher; in mech., to engage; interlock.— 
to pitch in, to set to work with promptness or energy: as, “I 
took hold with Dan and _ pitched right in” (Kipling’s “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” ix.). [Colloq.]—to pitch into, to attack 
vigorously, as with blows, words, or otherwise. [‘Collog.]— 
pitch!, . The act or manner of pitching; a throw or toss 
(as, “It’s more than one maybe will get a bloody head on 
him with the pitch of my stone”: Synge’s “Well of the Saints,” 
iii.); a plunge forward or headlong, or a lurch; the pitching 
movement, or a plunge forward, of a ship or the like; also, 
a card-game, a variety of seven-up, in which the trump suit 
for a deal is determined by the first card led; also, something 
that is pitched; a quantity of something pitched or placed 
somewhere; also, a place of pitching, encamping, or taking 
up a position (as, “It was a pleasant little island of green 
they chose for their midday pitch, a little patch of emerald 
turf”: H. G. Wells’s “Bealby,” iii.); a spot where a person 
or thing is placed or stationed; also, point, position, or degree, 
as in a scale (as, “The chief actor . . . falls from some 
eminent pitch of honour and prosperity, into misery and 
disgrace,” Addison, in “Spectator,” 297; “To lowest pitch 
of abject fortune thou art fallen,”’ Milton’s “Samson Ago- 
nistes,” 169; “happy to the pitch of ecstasy,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Bealby,” iii.); specif., degree of highness (acuteness) or 
lowness (Sees of a tone or of sound, depending upon 
the relative rapidity of the vibrations by which it is produced; 
also, a particular tonal standard with which given tones may 
be compared in respect to their relative height (as, concert 
pitch; French pitch); also, height in general (now chiefly in 
certain specific uses: as, the pitch of an arch, that is, its 
perpendicular height from the springing-line to the vertex); 
sometimes, the height to which a falcon or other bird of prey 
rises before swooping down on its prey; the height to which 
any bird rises in the air; also, the highest point or greatest 
height (lit. or fig.: as, “Down they fell Driven headlong from 
the pitch of heaven, down Into this deep,” Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” ii. 772; “At the pitch of his voice, Mr. Sullivan Smith 
denounced Mr. Malkin,” G. Meredith’s ‘Diana of the 
Crossways,”’ iii.); also, downward inclination or slope; a 
sloping part or place; the inclination of a bed or vein, as of 
ore, from the horizontal; the slope or steepness of a roof; 
also, in mech., the distance between two things, esp. in a 
series; the distance between the centers of two adjacent 
teeth in a toothed wheel or rack, measured on the pitch- 
circle or pitch-line. 

pitch? (pich), n. [AS. pic, < L. pix (pic-), akin to Gr. 
miooa, pitch.] Any of various dark-colored tenacious or 
viscous substances used for covering the seams of vessels 
after calking, for making pavements, etc., as the residuum 
(‘coal-tar pitch’) left after the distillation of coal-tar, or a 
product (‘wood-pitch’) derived similarly from wood-tar; 
also, any of certain bitumens (as, mineral pitch, asphaltum); 
also, any of various resins; the sap or crude turpentine which 
exudes from the bark of pines.—pitch?, v. t. To smear or 
cover over with or as with pitch.—pitch/=black’, pitch’= 
dark’, a. Black or dark as pitch: as, “(He groped along the 
pitch-black street for the remembered outline of the house” 
(Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,” x.).—pitch/blende 
(-blend), n. [= G. pechblende.] A mineral consisting 
largely of uranium oxide, occurring in black pitch-like 
masses: a source of uranium and radium. ; 

pitch=cir-cle (pich/sér”kl), mn. An imaginary circle con- 
centric with the axis of a toothed wheel, at such a distance 
from the base of the teeth that it is in contact with and rolls 
upon a similar circle of another toothed wheel engaging 
with the first. , 

pitched (picht), a. Prepared with due array of troops, as a 
battle; also, having a specified musical or vocal pitch (as, a 
high-pitched voice); also, having a specified pitch or slope 
(as, a single-pitched roof). , ; 

pitch-er! (pich/ér), n. One who pitches; in baseball, the 
player who delivers or serves the ball to the batter. 

pitch-er? (pich’ér), n. [OF. pichier, < ML. picarium, 
bicariwm; perhaps akin to E. beaker.] A vessel in various. 


EN eee a SS 
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pitiful 


forms and sizes, usually with a handle or ear and a spout or| laid itfall”: G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” 


lip, for hold- 
ing and 
pouring li- 
quids (as, 
“The water 
in the pitch- 
ers was 
frozen”: C. 
Bronté’s 
“JaneEyre,”” 
vl.); a jug 
or ewer; al- 
so, the con- 
tents of such 
a vessel (as, 
a pitcher of 
milk or 
cream); in 
bot., a pitch- 


er-like modi- 
fication of 
the leaf of 
certain 
lants: Washington Pitcher, supposed to have been made at 
plants; an Liverpool, England, in 1800. — Pennsylvania Museum, 


ascidium.— Philadelphia. 
pitch’er-ful (-ful), .; pl. -fuls. A quantity sufficient to 
fill a pitcher.—pitch’er=plant, n. Any of various plants 
with leaves modified into a pitcher-like receptacle, or as- 
cidium, as the plants of the American genus Sarracenia 
(see sarracenia) or of the East Indian Nepenthes (see ne- 
penthes), or the Australian 
species Cephalotus  follicu- 
laris, or Chrysamphora (or 
Darlingtonia) californica, of f 
the mountains of northern 
California. 
pitch-fork (pich/férk), n. A 
fork for lifting and pitching & 
hay or the like.—pitch’- 
fork, v.¢. To pitch or throw 
with or as with a pitchfork; 
cast or thrust roughly or un- 
ceremoniously (in, into, out, 
etc.: as, ““Here he was... 
pitch-forked into a coil of 
scandal,” Mrs. Wharton’s 
“Age of Innocence,” vi.). 
pitch-i-ness (pich’i-nes), 7. 
The state or quality of be- 
ing pitchy; blackness or 
darkness. 
pitch=line (pich’lin), n. A 
pitch-circle, or a correspond- 
ing straight line on a toothed Pitcher-plant kChrosamphons califor- 
rack. ‘ 
pitch=pine (pich’pin), n. Any of several species of pine 
from which pitch or turpentine is obtained. 
pitch=pipe (pich’pip), ». A small musical pipe sounded with 
the breath to give the pitch for singing or for tuning an 
instrument. 
pitch-stone (pich’stdn), n. A glassy igneous rock having a 
resinous luster and in appearance resembling hardened pitch. 
pitch-y (pich’i), a. Full of or abounding in pitch; smeared 
with pitch; also, of the nature of pitch; resembling pitch; 
esp., black; dark as pitch (as, “‘thick pitchy smoke”: Wise- 
man’s “Fabiola,” ii. 16). 
pit-e-ous (pit’é-us), a. [OF. pitos, piteus (F. piteur), < 
ML. pietosus, pitiful, < L. pietas: see pity.] Full of pity 
or compassion, or compassionate (archaic); also, such as to 
excite or deserve pity, or appealing strongly for pity (as, 
“They . . . made piteous lamentation to us to save them,” 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 9; ‘His end was piteous, 
but scarcely tragic,” Froude’s “Cesar,” xxiii.); pathetic; 
pitiful; pitiable.—pit/e-ous-ly, adv.—pit/e-ous-ness, n. 
pit-fall (pit/fal), n. A concealed pit prepared as a trap for 
animals or men to fall into; hence, any trap or danger for 
the unwary (as, “He beheld a dupe trotting into a carefully- 


XXXV.). 
pith (pith), n. [AS. pitha, pith: cf. D. pit, pith, marrow, 
kernel.] The central cylinder of spongy cellular tissue in 
the stems of dicotyledonous plants; hence, any soft, spongy 
tissue or substance (as, the pith of an orange); the spinal cord, 
the soft inner part of a feather, a hair, etc.; fig., the important 
inner part, or the essential part (as, “These passages were the 
very pith and marrow of the poems”: Kingsley’s “Alton 
Locke,” xviii.); the essence, substance, or gist (as, “It’s his 
abominable pride, that’s the pith of the matter”: J. H. 
Newman’s “‘Callista,” ix.); also, substantial quality, or force 
or meaning, as in speech or writing; weight or importance 
(as, “enterprises of great pith [var. pitch] and moment’’: 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 1. 86); also, strength, force, or 
vigor, physical or moral (as, “his look of native pith and 
genuine power”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xvii.). —pith, v. ¢. 
To take the pith from (plants, etc.); also, to pierce, sever, 
or destroy the spinal cord of (an animal); slaughter, as 
cattle, by severing the spinal cord. ; 
pith-e-can-thrope (pith-é-kan’/throp), n. Same as pithe- 
canthropus. ; 
pith-e-can-thro-pus (pith’é-kan-thrd/pus), n.; pl. -pi (-pi). 
[NL., < Gr. wi@nxos, ape, + avOpwros, man.] A member 
of the hypothetical genus Pithecanthropus, of ape-like men 
or man-like apes, proposed by Haeckel as a link between the 
anthropoid apes and man; also, an extinct animal, P2the- 
canthropus erectus, approaching the present human type 
more closely than any of the anthropoid apes do (and taken 
to be the ‘missing link’), the existence of which is assumed 
from late Pliocene or early Pleistocene remains, all apparently 
belonging to a single individual (the ‘Java man’), found in 
Java in 1891-92 (which remains, however, adverse opinion 
has regarded as human, and as belonging to a very early type 
of man).—pith-e-can/thro-poid (-thrd-poid), a. 
pi-the-coid (pi-thé/koid), a. [Gr. mOnxoedns, < zlOnxos, 
ape, + el5os, form.] Resembling, or pertaining to, the 
apes, esp. the anthropoid apes; simian. 
pi-thi-a-tism (pi-thi/a-tizm), n. [Gr. mei@ev, persuade, + 
iarés, curable; implying a state curable by persuasion.] 
In pathol., hysteria. : 
pith-i-ly (pith/i-li), adv. In a pithy manner; tersely and 
forcibly.— pith/i-ness, n. 
pith-less (pith/les), a. Without pith; wanting strength; 
weak.—pith/less-ly, adv. 
pith-os (pith’os), n. [Gr. zi@os.] In Gr. antig., a very 
large earthenware jar of spheroidal form, with a wide mouth, 
used for storing wine, oil, grain, ; 
etc. It was in a pithos, commonly 
spoken of as a tub, that Diogenes, 7 
the Cynic philosopher, is said to fi. 
have taken up his abode. as 
pith-y (pith’i), a.; compar. pithier, Wa 
superl. pithiest. Abounding in pith Wii 
or spongy substance, as a plant- 
stem, an orange, etc.; of the nature 
of or resembling pith, as a substance; 
fig., full of pith, substance, or mean- | 


and forcible; speaking or writing =a 
tersely and forcibly, as a person. Pithos. 

pit-i-a-ble (pit/i-a-bl), a. [OF. piteable (F. pitoyable).] 
Deserving to be pitied, as an unfortunate person; such as 
justly to excite pity (as, a pitiable sight or case; to be ina 
pitiable condition; “The emperor had been in a state of 
pitiable vacillation,” Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 6); 
lamentable; deplorable; sometimes, such as to excite a 
contemptuous pity; pitiful, miserable, or contemptible.— 
pit/i-a-ble-ness, n.—pit/i-a-bly, adv. 

pit-i-er (pit/i-er), m. One who pities. 

pit-i-ful (pit’i-ful), a. Full of pity or compassion, or com- 
passionate (as, ‘““The Lord is very pitiful, and of tender 
mercy”: Jas. v. 11); also, such as to excite or deserve pity 
(as, a pitiful sight; “She told a most pitiful story,” S. 
Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixxvii.; “I should think him a 
pitiful little creature and be extremely sorry for him,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” i. 2. § 1); pathetic; touch- 
ingly sad or unhappy; sometimes, such as to excite pity by 


ou 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mdve, nér; up, 
élect, agony, int), dnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actgr, natiire; 


lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary. 
ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rx, then; y, you; 


pitiless 


smallness, inadequacy, poor quality, etc. (as, a pitiful 
ore pitiful attempts; : pitiful showing); hence, 
miserable, sorry, or contemptible (as, “a pitiful 2 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” so ER aay 
tricks, and imposing so grossly on a poor ignorant boy,” 
B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” iii). pit/i-fuldly, ade 
pit/i-ful-ness, 7. 

pit-i-less (pit/i-les), a. 


note our measureless distress?” (W. Morris’s “Jason,” xvi 
37).—pit/i-less-ly, Pa riv ise ee nN. J ere ks 
pit-man (pit? man), n.; pl. -men. One who works in a pit 
as in coal-mining or in sawing timber (see pit-saw); in mach., 
a rod connecting a rotating with a reciprocating part. ; 
Pi-tot (pé-to) tube. [From Henri Pitot (1695-1771), French 
physicist and engineer.] In hydraulics, a device for as- 
certaining the velocity of water in rivers, etc., consisting, in 
its simplest form, of a vertical glass tube with a horizontal 
bend at the lower end, whose opening is 
held against the flow of water, thus caus- 
ing water to rise in the vertical part of the 
tube in proportion to the velocity; in 
aéronautics, an analogous device forming 
a part of apparatuses for determining the 
velocity of a current of air, an aircraft, or 
the like. 
pit-pat (pit’pat), adv., n., and ». Same as 
pitapat. 
pit=saw (pit’sA), n. A saw operated by two 
men, one on the log (top-sawyer) and the 
other below it, often in a pit (pit-sawyer). 
pit-ta (pit’d), n. [NL.; from Telugu.] Any 
of the brightly colored passerine birds con- > 
stituting the genus Pitta, chiefly of south- te} 3: line :.t9 
eastern Asia, Australia, etc.,including most of by the force of the 
the old-world ant-thrushes. See cut below. “"°"" 
pit-tance (pit’ans), x. [OF. F. pitance, prob. < L. pietas, E. 
piety, pity.| A donation or 
bequest to a religious house | 
to provide an extra allow- 
ance of food, wine, etc., on 
special occasions, or the al- } 
lowance itself (obs. or hist.); f 
hence, a charitable gift, as | 
of money, food, or clothing; 
also, a small allowance or / 
portion of food, or a scanty f 
meal (as, “From my hand 
he took His pittance ev’ry 
night”: Cowper’s “Epitaph 
ona Hare,” 10); also, a small ¢ 
allowance or sum for living 
expenses, or a scanty income 
or remuneration (as, ‘She 
.. contrived to earn a 
pittance scarcely sufficient to 


Pitot Tube. — A, 


Pitta. 
support life”: Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” i.); in general, 


a small allowance, portion, or share of anything (as, “a sort 
of animals to whose share . . . some small pittance of reason 
had fallen”: Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” iv. 7); a small 
amount or quantity. 

pit-ter=pat-ter (pit/ér-pat/ér). [Varied redupl. of patter!.] 
I. adv. With a rapid succession of light beats or taps, as of 
rain. I. n. A rapid succession of light beats or taps, as 
of rain. 

pi-tu-i-ta-ry (pi-ti/i-ta-ri), a. [L. : 
pertaining to, or secreting mucus; also, pertaining to the 
pituitary body.—pituitary body, in anat., a small, oval, 
gland-like body in the brain (situated in a depression of the 
sphenoid bone), to which various functions have been 
assigned: formerly supposed to secrete mucus. hal 

pi-tu-i-tous (pi-ti/i-tus), a. [L. pituitosus, < pituita, 
phlegm.] Full of, resembling, or pertaiming to mucus; 
characterized or caused by excess of mucus. ’ 

pi-tu-i-trin (pi-ti/i-trin), . [See pituitary.] A preparation 
or extract from the pituitary body, used in medicine. 

pit=vi-per (pit/vi’pér), n. Any of the venomous serpents 
constituting the family Crotalidz (the rattlesnake family), 


pituita, phlegm. ] Of, 


(variable) d as d or j, s as. s or sh, t as t or che 
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“playing such pitiful 


t i Without pity; feeling or showing no 
pity; merciless: as, “O, art thou pitiless? Wilt thou not 


t, obsolete; <, from; --, and; =, equals. 


placard 
of America and southern Asia, characterized by a pit or 
depression 
between the 
eye and the 


nostril: as, ‘“‘a 
pit-viper of 
thesamefam- ; 
ily as the | 
fer-de-lance, } 
the bush- + 
master, and 4 Pit-viper, the Moccasin (Ancistrodon piscivorus). — a, 
the rattle- neg aD 
snake” (W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” iv.). 

pit-y (pit’i), n.; pl. pities (-iz). [OF. pite (F. pitié), < L. 
pietas, piety, also pity: see piely.]| Sympathetic or kindly 
sorrow excited by the suffering or misfortune of another, or 
compassion (as, to weep from pity; “A beggar that is dumb 
. . . May challenge double pity,” Raleigh’s ‘Silent Lover”); 
often, such a feeling leading one to give relief or aid or to show 
mercy (as, to have or take pity on a person, esp., to show pity 
for him by some kindly act; “Him . . . thou didst not doom 
So strictly; but much more to pity incline,”’ Milton’s “Para- 
dise Lost,” iii. 402); also, a cause or reason for pity, sorrow, or 
regret (as, what a pity you could not go! “It’s a thousand 
pities he ever lost his wife,” Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” 
ii. 10); ground for regret, or regrettable character (as, “O 
Iago, the pity of it, Iago!” Shakspere’s “Othello,” iv. 1. 207). 
—pit/y, v.; pitied, pitying. 1. tr. To feel pity or com- 
passion for; be sorry for; commiserate. IL. intr. To feel 
pity; have compassion.—pit/y-ing-ly, adv. 

pit-y-ri-a-sis (pit-i-ri/a-sis), 7. . < Gr. mirupiacis, < 
mttupov, bran.| In pathol., any of various skin-diseases 
marked by the shedding of bran-like scales of epidermis. 

piv-ot (pivot), n. [F. pivot; origin uncertain.] A pin or 
short shaft, as of metal, on the end of which something rests 
and turns, or upon and about which something rotates or 
oscillates; the end of a shaft or arbor, resting and turning in 
a bearing; a pin serving for attachment, as a dowel-pin for 
fixing an artificial crown to the root of a natural tooth; also, 
the person upon whom a line, as of troops, wheels about; 
also, fig., that on which something turns, hinges, or depends 
(as, “The pivot of the whole affair was the stupidity of some 
admiral . . . Everything turned on that,” J. Conrad’s 
“Lord Jim,” xv.; “The editor is the pwot of a magazine. 
On him everything turns,’ Bok’s “Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok,” xv.).—piv/ot, v. I. ir. To mount on, attach 
by, or provide with a pivot or pivots. II. amir. To turn on 
or as on a pivot: as, “There is a recess, and the board at the 
back pivots; a very simple hiding-place” (J. Conrad’s 
“Victory,” iii. 9).—piv/ot-al, a. Of, pertaining to, or serving 
as a pivot; being that on which something turns, hinges, or 
depends; of critical importance: as, a pivotal State in 
an election.—piv/ot-al-ly, adv.—piv/ot-gun, n. A gun 
mounted on a pivot or a rotating carriage, which makes it 
possible to point the gun in any direction. 

pix-y, pix-ie (pik/si), n.; pl. pixies (-siz). [Origin obscure. ] 
A fairy or sprite. [Orig. southwestern Eng.]—pix’y=led, 
a. Led astray by pixies; hence, lost; bewildered. 

piz-zi-ca-to (pét-sé-ka/to). [It., pp. of pizzicare, pinch, 
pick.] In music: Ia. Played by plucking the strings with 
the finger instead of using the bow, as on a violin. IE n. 
A note or passage so played. 

pla-ca-ble (pla’ka-bl), a. [L. placabilis.] Capable of being 
placated or appeased; forgiving; pacific: as, “a placable 
enemy” (Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i); “the tone of 
philosophy proper to a placable country gentleman obedient 
to government on foreign affairs” (G. Meredith’s “Lord 
Ormont and His Aminta,” xiii.).—pla-ca-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), 
pla’ca-ble-ness, n.—pla/ca-bly, adv. 

plac-ard (plak/ard or pla-kard’), n. (OF. F. placard, < OF. 
plaquier (F. plaquer), affix, apply: cf. D. plakken, paste on.] 
An official document with a seal affixedt; a license?; an 
edict} or proclamation}; also, a written or printed notice to 
be posted in a public place (as, “There were also placards 
calling for men on nearly all the taxicabs”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Britling,” ii. 2. § 1); a poster; also, an additional or 
reinforcing plate of armor for the breast or back}.—pla-card 
(pla-kird’ or plak/ard), v. t. To post placards on or in (as, 


as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


See also lists at beginning of book. 
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to placard a wall; to placard a street or town); also, to give 
notice of by means of placards (as, to placard a reward 
offered); also, to post as a placard (as, to placard a bill or 
notice). —pla-card/er, 7. 
pla-cate (pla/kat), v. t.; -cated, -cating. [L. placatus, pp. of 
placare, appease, akin to placere, E. please.| To appease; 
pacify; conciliate or propitiate: as, to placate an angry or 
offended person.—pla-ca-tion (plad-ka/shon), n.—pla-ca- 
to-ry (pla’ka-td-ri), a. Tending or intended to placate. 
place (plas), n. [OF. F. place = Sp. plaza = It. piazza, 
< L. platea, street, open space, area, < Gr. mareia, broad 
way, street, prop. fem. of rAards, broad.] An open space, or 
square, in a city or town (sometimes used to render F. 
place and its equivalents in other languages, referring to such 
spaces in foreign towns); a short street, a court, or a part of a 
street with the houses along it, in a city or town; also, space 
in general, or extension in space (chiefly in connection with 
time: as, ‘Tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far,” Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar’); 
space or room (archaic, or in certain phrases: as, ‘Place, 
nobles, for the Falcon-Knight! Room, room, ye gentles gay,” 
Scott’s “Marmion,” i. 12; to find place, to give place, to 
have place, see phrases below); also, a particular portion of 
space, of definite or indefinite extent; a region; the portion 
of space occupied by anything, or a thing’s position, locality, 
or situation (as, “In the world I fill up a place, which may be 
better supplied when I have made it empty,” Shakspere’s 
“‘As You Like It,” i. 2. 204; “‘Though you change your place, 
you need not change your trade,” Shakspere’s ‘“Measure for 
Measure,” i. 2. 110); a portion of space used for habitation, 
as a city, town, or village; also, a residence, dwelling, or 
house; a mansion or palace; a manor-house; a residence 
with its adjoining grounds, etc.; also, a building, a part of a 
building, or a space or spot, set apart or used for a particular 
purpose (as, a place of worship; a place of business; a place 
of amusement; a place of resort); also, any part or spot ina 
body or surface (as, a decayed place in a tooth; a sore place 
on one’s foot); a particular passage in a book or writing; also, 
a proper or appropriate location or position (as, “The country 
is not a place for a person of my temper’: Addison, in 
“Spectator,” 131); fig., a fitting opportunity; a reasonable 
ground or occasion; also, a portion of space occupied, as by 
a person, by right, allotment, or the like; a space or seat fora 
person, as in a public hall or a conveyance; often, the space 
or position customarily or previously occupied by a person or 
thing, with reference to its being occupied by a successor or 
substitute (as, “Their places were supplied by men who had 
no recommendation but their religion”: Macaulay’s “Hist. 
of Eng.,” vi.); room, stead, or lieu (as, to use water in the 
place of milk; to receive extra pay in place of a vacation); 
sometimes, position, situation, or circumstances (as, if I 
were in your place); also, a situation, post, or office (as, 
“Good servants need not want places’: Fielding’s “Tom 
Jones,” vii. 8); an office in the service of the government; 
official employment or position, or office (as, to seek place; 
“Twas his fate, unemploy’d, or in place,’ Goldsmith’s 
“Retaliation,” 41); function or duty (as, “It did not seem 
quite his place to tell her of her mistake”: Howells’s 
“Chance Acquaintance,” i.); also, position or standing in 
the social scale, or in any order of merit, estimation, etc. (as, 
“T hold to being kind to servants . . . but you must make 
’em know their place,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
Xvi.; a writer holding a high place in the literature of his 
country, or the affections of his countrymen; to win fifth 
place in a competition); sometimes, high position or rank 
(as, to rise to place); also, a position among the leading 
competitors, usually the first three, at the finish of a race, 
esp. the position of the second as opposed to that of the 
winner; also, a step or point in order of proceeding (as, in the 
first place; in the next place); in astron., the position of a 
heavenly body at any instant; in falconry, the pitch of a 
falcon or other bird, or the greatest elevation which it attains 
in its flight (archaic: as, “a falcon, towering in her pride of 
place,” Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” ii. 4. 12); in arith., the posi- 
tion of a figure in a series, as in decimal notation; pl., the 
figures of the series.—a place in the sun, fig., a share of a 
good thing which is the right of all, or, more commonly, a 
position as favorable for advancement as any occupied by 


others.—in place, in the proper or usual place; also, in its 
original place; in situ; also, fig., in a fitting or suitable 
position; fitting or appropriate; timely.—out of place, not 
in the proper or usual place; misplaced; fig., not in a suitable 
place; inappropriate; ill-timed.—to find place, to find 
room; have being.—to give place, to make room or way 


(archaic); with to, to give way to, yield to, or be succeeded 


by (as, ‘‘The stern expression of his eye gradually gave place 
to a look of softness”: Cooper’s “Spy,” viii.). —to have place, 
to have room, as in a place or situation; be present; exist. 
—to take place, to take precedence (as, “Though Miss 
Crawford is in a manner at home at the Parsonage, you are 
not to be taking place of her”: Jane Austen’s ‘Mansfield 
Park,” xxiii.); also, to happen; occur.—place, »v. t.; placed, 
placing. To put or set in a particular place, position, situ- 
ation, or relation; also, to put in the proper position or 
order; arrange; dispose; also, to put in a certain or suitable 
place, or into particular or proper hands, for some purpose 
(as, to place money in a bank; to place an order for goods; 
to place a manuscript with a publisher); also, to set or repose 
(as, to place confidence in a person); also, to identify by 
connecting with the proper place, circumstances, etc. (as, to 
be unable to place a person; “Edward could not quite place 
this periodical; he had never seen it, he had never heard of 
it,’ Bok’s ‘“‘Americanization of Edward Bok,” ii.); also, 
to appoint (a person) to a post or office; find a place, situa- 
tion, etc., for e person); specif., to induct (a clergyman) to 
a charge (as, “I was placed and settled as the minister of 
Dalmailing”’: Galt’s ‘Annals of the Parish,” Introd.); also, 
to determine or indicate the place of; assign a certain 
position or rank to; specif., to assign a position to (a horse, 
etc.) among the leading competitors, usually the first three, 
at the finish of a race; also, to attribute or ascribe (as, “‘She 
. . . places her disappointment . . . to her being . . . less 
affluent than many of her acquaintance”: Jane Austen’s 
“Mansfield Park,” xliv.). 

place-a-ble (pla/sa-bl), a. That may be placed. 

pla-ce-bo (pla-sé’b6), n.; pl. -bos (-bdz). [L., ‘I shall be 
pleasing (or acceptable).’] In the Rom. Cath. Ch., the 
vespers of the office for the dead, so called from the initial 
word of the first antiphon, taken from Ps. cxiv. 9 of the 
Vulgate (cxvi. 9 of the Authorized Version); in med., a 
medicine given merely to please the patient. 

place=kick (plas/kik), n. In football, a kick given the ball 
after it has been placed on the ground. Cf. drop-kick and 
punt?. 

place-less (plas/les), a. Having no place or locality; not 
local; also, having no situation or office. 

place-man (plis/man), n.; pl. -men. One who holds a place 
or office, esp. under a government: often depreciatory: as, 
“a Cabinet which contains, not placemen alone, but inde- 
pendent and popular noblemen and gentlemen” (Macaulay’s 
“Essays,” Sir William Temple). 

place-ment (plas/ment), n. The act of placing, or the state 
of being placed; location; arrangement; specif., in football, 
the placing of the ball on the ground in attempting to kick a 
goal from the field of play (not after a touchdown) by means 
of a place-kick. 

place=name (plas/nim), n. A name of a place or locality; 
any geographical name, as Athens, Asia, Samoa, Land’s End, 
Pike’s Peak, Briinig Pass, Niagara Falls, Rio Grande, Black 
Sea, Arctic Ocean. 

pla-cen-ta (pla-sen’/td), .; pl. -tas, L. -t@ (-té). [L., a cake, 
= Gr. mdakois (axow7-), flat cake, contr. < mdaxkédeis 
(mdakoevr-), flat.] In zodl. and - 
anat., the organ by which in most 
mammals the fetus is attached to 
the wall of the uterus and nour- 
ished; in bot., that part of the ovary 
of flowering plants which bears the 
ovules; also, in ferns, etc., the 
tissue giving rise to sporangia.— ¥ 
pla-cen/tal (-tal). [NL. placen- 
talis.] I. a. In zodl. and anat., 
of or pertaining to the placenta; . 
having a placenta; in bof., of or = 


pertaining to the placenta of a Human Placenta i (aaat- 


plant. IE.n. In zodl., a placental Sched surface), with umbili- 
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' placentation 
mammal.—pla-cen-ta-tion (plas-en-ta/shon), n. In zodl. 
the attachment of a fetus to the wall of the uterus by 
means of a placenta, or the mode of this attachment; also, 
the manner of the disposition or construction of a placenta; 
in bot., the disposition or arrangement of a placenta. —pla- 
cen/ti-form (-ti-férm), a. Having the form of a placenta. 
pla-cer! (pla/ser), m. One who places. 
pla-cer? (plas’ér, Amer. Sp. pli-ser’), n. [Sp., sand-bank, 
akin to plaza: see plaza and place.| In mining, a super- 
ficial deposit containing particles of gold or other valuable 
minerals; a place where such a deposit is washed for gold, etc. 
pla-cet (pla/set),. [L.] Anexpression of assent or sanction 
by means of the Latin word placet, ‘it pleases,’ as in old 
university and other specific use (the negative being expressed 
by non placet, ‘it does not please’); a vote of assent. 
pla-cid (plas/id), a. [L. placidus, < placere, E. please.] 
Pleasantly calm or peaceful, or unaffected by disturbing 
emotions, as persons, the disposition, face, air, manner, etc.; 
also, undisturbed by tumult or disorder (as, a placid old 
town); of the sea, etc., undisturbed by storms; in general, 
calm, unruffled, tranquil, or serene.—pla-cid-i-ty (pla-sid/- 
iti), pla/cid-ness, n.—pla/cid-ly, adv. 
plack (plak), n. [Cf. MD. and Flem. placke, a coin, OF. 
plaque, a coin, F. plate of metal, plaque: cf. plaque.] A 
small coin formerly } 

current in Scotland; 
hence, the least bit 
of money (used in 
certain phrases: 
not worth a plack: Yee 
Sc. and north. Eng.). “gee 
plack-et (plak’et), n. 
[Cf. placard, in sense ante 
of ‘plate of armor.’] plack of Mary, 
A petticoat or, fig., 

a woman (obs. or archaic); also, the opening or slit from 
the top of a petticoat or skirt, to facilitate putting it on and 
taking it off (also called placket-hole); also, a pocket, esp. 
one in a woman’s skirt (archaic or prov. Eng.). 

plack-less (plak/les), a. Without a plack; penniless: as, 
“poor plackless devils like mysel’” (Burns’s ‘Scotch Drink,” 
O3)en [iSc:] 
plac-oid (plak/oid). [Gr. wAdé(aAax-), something flat, tab- 
let: see -oid.] I. a. Plate-like, as the scales or dermal 
investments of sharks; having such : 

scales, as a fish. II. nm. A fish with 
placoid scales. 
pla-fond (pla-fond’, F. pla-fon),n. [F., 
< plat, flat, + fond, bottom: see plate 
and fund.] Inarch., a ceiling, whether 
flat or arched, esp. one of decorative 
character. 

pla-gal (pla/gal), a. 
plaga, plagal mode, <_ Gr. m\d1os, fg Ad Ey Si 
oblique, < wAdyos, side.] In Gregorian py. oid Scales of a Shark. 
music, having the final tone or key-note 

in the middle of the compass, as a mode; in modern music, 
noting a cadence in which the chord of the tonic is preceded 
by that of the subdominant. ' ; 
pla-gi-a-rism (pla/ji-a-rizm), n. [L. plagiarius, plunderer, 
later kidnapper, plagiarist, perhaps < plaga, net, snare. ] 
The appropriating and putting forth as one’s own of the 
ideas, designs, writings, etc., of another; esp., literary theft, 
as in reproducing (more or less exactly) passages from another 
writer as professedly original work; also, something appro- 
priated and put forth in this manner.—pla/gi-a-rist, 1. 
One guilty of plagiarism.—pla’gi-a-ris/tic, a.—pla/gi-a- 
rize, v.; -rized, -rizing. 1. tr. To appropriate by plagiarism 
(as, “I could not help plagiarizing Miss Hannah More’s first 
line”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxix.); also, to 
appropriate ideas, passages, etc., from by plagiarism. II. 
intr. To commit plagiarism; appropriate ideas, passages, 
etc., for presentation as one’s own: as, ‘He even had doubts 
whether in ‘The Silent Places,’ he had been plagiarising, 
more or less unconsciously, from Henry James’s ‘Great Good 
Place’” (H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 5. § 6).—pla/gi-a-ry 
(-4-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [L. plagiarius.] A kidnapper; 
also, a plagiarist; also, plagiarism. 
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pla-gi-o-clase (pla’ji--klas), n. [G. plagioklas, < Gr. 
Tr4aYt0s, Oblique, + «déors, fracture.] Triclinic feldspar 
of the soda-lime class, with two prominent cleavage-directions 
at oblique angles. 

pla-gi-o-clas-tic (pla’ji-9-klas/tik), a. [Gr. mddyws, ob- 
lique: see clastic.| In mineral., characterized by two 
different cleavage-directions oblique to each other, as certain 
feldspars (see plagioclase). 

pla-gi-o-trop-ic (pla”ji-6-trop/ik), a. [Gr. ddyws, oblique, 
++ -tpomos, < rpéwev, turn.] In bot., noting, pertaining 
to, or exhibiting a mode of growth which is more or less 
divergent from the vertical.—pla-gi-ot/ro-pism (-ot'rd- 
pizm), n. In bot., plagiotropic tendency or growth. 

plague (plag), n. [OF plague, plage, < L. plaga, blow, 
stroke, wound, LL. affliction, pestilence; akin to L. plangere, 
beat, strike, Gr. myooey, strike, and adnyf, stroke.}] A 
blowf or wound}; hence, an affliction, calamity, or evil, esp. 
one regarded as a visitation from God (as, the ten plagues of 
Egypt, see Ex. vii.—xii.); any general or public evil (as, a 
plague of army-worms; a plague of counterfeit money); 
any cause of trouble or vexation (as, “‘As the plague of happy 
life, I turn away from party-strife,”’ M. Green’s “The 
Spleen”; that child is the plague of our lives); a nuisance; 
a torment; also, an epidemic disease of high mortality; a 
pestilence or pest; specif., a malignant, infectious, epidemic 
disease occurring in several forms (bubonic, pneumonic, and 
septicemic), and prevalent at various periods under different 
names (as the ‘black death’ of the 14th century, the ‘great 
plague of London’ in 1664-65, and the ‘Oriental plague’). 
—plague on, or plague take, may a plague, or mischief of 
some kind, befall (a thing, person, etc.): used in imprecation, 
often vaguely, in mere expressions of impatience: as, “Plague 
on my tongue! what have I done?” (Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Caxtons,” xiii. 1); plague take the fellow!—plague, ». t.; 
plagued, plaguing. ‘To smite with a plague or calamity (as, 
“The Lord plagued Pharaoh and his house with great 
plagues”: Gen. xii. 17); afflict with any evil; trouble or 
torment in any manner (as, “‘God save thee, ancient Mariner! 
From the fiends, that plague thee thus!” Coleridge’s “‘Ancient 
Mariner,” i.); in a milder sense, to annoy, bother, or pester 
(as, “As I have no estate, I am plagued with no tenants or 
stewards”: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” viii. 15); urge or 
persuade by annoying importunities (as, “Here was his 
mother plaguing him to ask Towneley to come down to 
Battersby”: S. Butler’s ‘““Way of All Flesh,” xlviii.); also, 
to infect with a plague or pestilence.—pla-guer (pla/gér), n. 
—plague/=spot, n. A spot on the body due to a plague or 
pestilence; also, a spot or locality where a plague prevails; 
fig., a seat of some grave or foul evil (as, the town was a 
plague-spot of rebellion; a plague-spot of vice).—plague’= 
strick’en, a. Stricken with a plague or pestilence: as, a 
plague-stricken city; “I did not hear of any instance in which 
a plague-stricken patient had recovered” (Kinglake’s 
“Eothen,” xviii.).—pla/guy (-gi), a. Plague-like or pes- 
tilential (obs. or rare); also, plague-strickent; also, such as 
to plague, torment, or annoy, or vexatious (now colloq.); 
hence, excessive, or very great (colloq.).—pla/gui-ly (-gi-li), 
adv.—pla/guy, adv. Vexatiously or excessively: as, “It was 
plaguy hard on a fellow . . . to be gulled that way” (Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” vi.). [Colloq.] 

plaice (plas), .; pl. plaice, occasionally plaices. [OF. 
plais, < LL. platessa, flatfish, prob. < Gr. mdaris, broad, 
flat.] A European flatfish, Pleuronectes platessa, an im- 
portant food-fish 
sometimes weigh- 
ing more than 10 
pounds; also, any 
of various American 
flatfishes or floun- « 
ders. 

plaid (plad, Sc. 
plad) een lGaelle 
plaide, blanket, 
plaid] In. A 
long, rectangular 
piece of woolen cloth, usually having a pattern of colored 
bars or stripes crossing at right angles, worn about the 
shoulders by the Scottish Highlanders (as, “The Gael 


Common Plaice (Pleuronectes platessa). 
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around him threw His graceful plaid of varied hue,” 
Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,” v. 2: cf. 
maud); the cloth of which this is made; 
hence, any fabric with a similar cross- 
barred pattern; a pattern of this kind. 
II. a. Having the pattern of a plaid: 
as, plaid silk.—plaid’ed, a. Made of 
plaid, or having a similar pattern; also, 
wearing a plaid. 
plain! (plan), v. [OF. F. plaindre, 
< L. plangere, beat (the breast, 
etc.), lament: see plague.|] I. intr. 
To lament; mourn; complain. [Ar- 
chaic or prov.] II. tr. To lament 
over; complain of. [Archaic or 
prov. | 
plain? (plan), a. [OF. F. plain (as n., 
OF. plain, masc., OF. F. plaine, fem.) 
= Sp. lano = It. piano, < L. planus, 
flat, even, level, plane (asn.,L. planum, __ a) 
eut, 2 plain, NL. a plane):.cf. plane?.] _ Highlander: wearing 
Flat or level (as, “We met with . . . Plaid. 
people in the plain country before we came to those 
hills”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” vi.); also, unobstructed, 
clear, or open, as ground, a space, etc. (obs. or prov. Eng.); 
hence, clear or distinct to the eye or ear (as, a plain trail; 
voices or sounds become plainer as one approaches; petsons 
in plain sight and hearing); clear to the mind, evident, 
manifest, or obvious (as, to make one’s meaning plain; 
“Tt’s plain enough, I hope, that you can’t want things which 
you’ve got already,’ M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” xii.); 
being clearly such, unmistakable, downright, or sheer (as, 
plain stealing; plain folly); conveying the meaning clearly 
or simply, or easily understood, as words, explanations, a 
speaker or writer, etc.; without intricacies or difficulties, or 
simple, as work; also, free from ambiguity, evasion, or 
reserve, candid, frank, or outspoken (as, plain talk; I will be 
perfectly plain with you); free from dissimulation or du- 
plicity, straightforward, honest, or sincere (as, “An honest 
mind and plain, he must speak truth!” Shakspere’s “King 
Lear,” ii. 2. 105); also, without special pretensions, ad- 
vantages, superiority, elegance, etc. (as, a plain man; the 
plain people; plain manners or living); common or or- 
dinary; homely or unaffected; simple, unostentatious, or 
frugal; also, with little or no embellishment, decoration, or 
enhancing elaboration (as, a plain cloak, ring, house, or 
monumental stone; to wear the hair plain); without pattern, 
device, or coloring; esp., without figured pattern, variegated 
coloring, specially varied weave, etc., as fabrics; not rich, 
highly seasoned, or elaborately prepared, as food; without 
relishing or customary accompaniments (as, plain bread); 
also, without pretensions to beauty, or homely (as, a plain 
face; “Eliza and Maria ... were neither exactly pretty 
nor exactly plain,” S. Butler’s ‘“Way of All Flesh,” vii.); 
in card-playing, not a court-card; also, not a trump.—plain 
clothes, the ordinary dress of civil life; non-official dress: 
opposed to uniform: as, a soldier or a policeman in plain 
clothes. Often used attributively (with hyphen): as, a 
plain-clothes man (a member of a police force assigned to 
special duties and wearing ordinary civilian dress).—plain?, 
m. A tract of level or nearly level land, as (‘the Great 
Plains’) certain extensive treeless tracts of the western U. S. 
between the prairies and the Rocky Mountains; also, a 
field of battlet; also [cap.], with the, in Fr. hist., a popular 
name for the more moderate party in the legislatures of the 
French Revolution, whose seats were on the floor of the hall 
(cf. mountain, n.).—plain?, adv. In a plain manner; 
plainly; clearly or intelligibly (as, “My Poll . . . talked so 
articulately and plain, that it was very pleasant to me”: 
Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 13); candidly or frankly. 
plain=chant (plan/chant), n. Plain-song. 
plain=deal-er (plan/dé/ler), m. One who deals frankly and 
honestly with others. —plain’/=deal/ing, n. and a. 
plain=laid (plin’/lad), a. Of a rope, made by laying three 
strands together with a right-handed twist. 
plain-ly (plan/li), adv. In a plain manner; clearly; man- 
ifestly; frankly; simply.—plain/ness, n. 
plains-man (planz/man), n.; pl.-men. A manor inhabitant 
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of the plains: as, “The coolies . . . fled up the hill as fast as 
plainsmen run across the level” (Kipling’s “iam, 
plain=song (plan/séng), m. The unisonous vocal music 
used in the Christian church from the earliest times; also, a 
melody taken as the theme for contrapuntal treatment; any 
simple melody or theme. i : 
plain=spok-en (plin/spo’kn), a. Plain or frank in speech, 
or as speech; candid; blunt; outspoken: as, a plain-spoken 
man; a plain-spoken rebuke. —plain/=spok/en-ness, 7. 
plaint (plant), n. [OF. plaint, < L. planctus, lamentation, 
< plangere: see plain!.] Lamentation, or a lament 
(archaic); also, a complaint, as of injury suffered; in law, 
a statement of grievance made to a court for the purpose of 
asking redress. : 
plain-tiff (plan’tif), n. [OF. plaintif, one who complains, 
noun use of plaintif, adj.: see plaintive.] In law, one who 
begins a suit before a tribunal to obtain a remedy for an 
injury to his rights: opposed to defendant. : 
plain-tive (plin’tiv), a. [OF. F. plaintif, < OF. plaint: 
see plaint.] Lamenting or complaining, now esp. in a 
subdued or weak way, as a person; conveying complaint, or 
expressing sorrow or melancholy discontent, as utterances, 
the voice, tone, air, etc.; suggestive of lamenting or com- 
plaining, or mournful (as, plaintive music; the plaintive 
cry of a bird).—plain/tive-ly, adv.—plain/tive-ness, n. 
plain=wov-en (plan/wd/vn), a. Woven with a plain or 
simple weave (without twill, figure, or the like). 
plai-sance (pla-zins’, F. ple-zins), n. [F., pleasure: see 
pleasance.| A pleasure-ground, or place of amusements: 
as, the Midway Plaisance at Chicago in 1893 (see midway, 


N.). 

plait (plat), n. [OF. pleit, < L. plicitum, pp. neut. of 
plicare, fold: see ply.| A pleat or fold, as of cloth; also, a 
braid, as of hair or straw; a plat.—plait, v. t. To pleat 
(cloth, etc.); also, to braid or plat (hair, etc.); make (a mat, 
etc.) by braiding. 

plan (plan), nm. [F. plan, noun use of plan, flat, plane, < 
L. planus, E. plane, plain?.] A representation of a thing 
drawn on a plane, as a map or diagram; esp., a drawing of a 
building or other structure in horizontal section, showing the 
arrangement and proportions of parts; also, a table, program, 
or the like; also, a scheme of arrangement (as, “A mighty 
maze! but not without a plan”: Pope’s “Essay on Man,” 
i. 6); a design according to which things are arranged or to 
be arranged; hence, disposition of parts; type of structure; 
also, a scheme of action or procedure (as, to form, develop, or 
carry out a plan of operations; a plan of reorganization); 
a formulated method of proceeding; in general, a way of 
doing (as, ‘The good old rule . . . the simple plan, That 
they should take, who have the power, And they should keep 
who can”: Wordsworth’s “Rob Roy’s Grave,’ 38); some- 
times, a project or definite purpose of doing something (as, 
we have no plans for the future; ‘May such success attend 
the pious plan,’ Cowper’s “Conversation,” 837).—plan, 
v.; planned, planning. 1. tr. To draw or make a plan of 
(a building, etc.); also, to arrange a plan or scheme for (any 
work, enterprise, or proceeding); design, devise, or contrive; 
also, to form a plan, project, or purpose of (as, to plan a visit 
at the first opportunity; I had planned to refuse the offer). 
II. intr. To make plans. 

pla-na-ri-an (pla-na/ri-an). [NL. Planaria, the typical 
genus, prop. fem. of LL. planarius, level (flat), < L. planus, 
E. plane?, plain?.] I.a. Belonging to a group (Planarida) 
of turbellarians (flatworms), mostly oval or elliptical in form, 
and mostly aquatic, moving by means of vibratile cilia; tur- 
bellarian. II.n. A planarian flatworm; a turbellarian. 

pla-na-tion (pla-na/shgn), n. [LL. planare (pp. planatus), 
make level: see plane’, v.] In geol., the process of erosion 
and deposit by which a stream produces a nearly level land- 
surface. 

planch (planch), n. [OF. F. planche, = E. plank.] A plank, 
or a planking or floor (now prov. Eng.); also, a flat piece, 
plate, or slab, as of metal, stone, or baked clay (now tech- 
nical).—planch, v. t._ To lay or floor with planks; make of 
planks (as, “a planched gate’: Shakspere’s “Measure for 
Measure,” iv. 1. 30). [Now prov. Eng. 

plan-chet (plan’chet), n. [Dim. of planch.] A flat piece of 
metal for stamping as a coin; a coin-blank. 
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plan-chette (plan-shet/, F. plif-shet), n. [F., dim 
planche, E. planch.] A small heart-shaped jean 
board supported on two casters and a vertical pencil, which 
EB. ae 2 ge nee words, ey sentences without conscious 
effort on the part of persons whose fingers are li i 
on the board. Cf. Chin: : ae 

plane! (plain), n. [OF. F. plane, < L. platanus, < Gr. 
mratavos, < mars, broad (with reference to the broad 

_ leaves).] A plane-tree. 

plane? (plan), a. [A later form, with differentiated sense, 
beside plain?, < L. planus, flat, level, plane (as mie INGE. 
planum, neut.): see plain?, and cf. F. plain and plan.] 
Flat or level, as a surface; being wholly within a plane, as 
geometrical figures of two dimensions (length and breadth, 
but not thickness: cf. solid, a.); of or pertaining to such 
figures (as, plane geometry).—plane sailing. See under 
sailing.—plane?, n. A flat or level surface; a surface such 
that a straight line joining any two of its points lies wholly 
within that surface; often, an imaginary plane surface or 
superficies conceived for some purpose, as one supposed to 
pass through a body, or to contain given points, or to form 
a level of elevation; fig., a level of dignity, character, ex- 
istence, development, or the like (as, a high or a low moral 
plane; to be on a plane of equality with one’s neighbors; 
to be on a plane with the savages); in aéronautics, a thin, 
flat or curved, extended member of an aéroplane or a hydro- 
plane, affording a supporting surface (cf. monoplane, biplane, 
triplane); also, an aéroplane or a hydroplane.—inclined 
plane. See under inclined.—plane of polarization (of 
light). See under polarization.—plane?, »v. 7.; planed, 
planing. To travel in an aéroplane or the like. 

plane? (plan), v.; planed, planing. [OF. F. planer, < LL. 
planare, make flat or level, < L. planus, flat, level (see 
plain”); now associated with plane’, n.] 1. tr. To make 
flat, level, or smooth (archaic, and now chiefly fig.: as, to 
plane the way; “What student came but that you planed 
her path To Lady Psyche?” Tennyson’s “Princess,’’ iv. 
296); also, to smooth or dress with or as with a plane or a 
planer; remove by or as by means of a plane (with away or 
off). 1. intr. To work with a plane: as, “a rosy-cheeked 
Englishman . . . up to his knees in shavings, and planing 
away at a bench” (H. Melville’s “Omoo,” Ixxvi.).—plane’, 
n. (OF. F. plane, < LL. plana, < planare.] A tool with 
a blade for paring, truing, smoothing, or finishing the surface 
of wood, etc.: 
ZI, “AMET ea 
shaved the 
oars With 
sharpened 
planes” (W. 
Morris’s ‘“‘Ja- 
son,” iii. 282). 

plane-ness 
(plan’nes), 7. 
The condition 
of being plane, 
or of having a 
plane surface. 

plane=post 
(plan’post), n. 
A postal ser- 
vice conducted 
by aéroplane; 
an air-post.— 
plane/=post, 
v. t. To send 
or convey (let- 
ters, etc.) by 
plane-post. 
plan-er (pla/- ; : 
nér), n. One who or that which planes; a machine for plan- 
ing wood; a machine for cutting or finishing flat surfaces on 
metal. 

plan-er=tree (plan/ér-tré), n. [From J. J. Planer (1743-89), 
German botanist.] A small ulmaceous tree, Planera 
aquatica, growing in moist ground in the southern U. S., 
bearing a small, ovoid, nut-like fruit and affording a compact 
light-brown wood. 


Planes. — a, plane-iron; 6, wooden wedge for front 
of iron as used in c (intermediate plane) an d (smooth- 


ing-plane); ¢, jointing-plane; f, 4, iron and wooden 
pao os g, #, iron and wooden planes for use across 
the grain of wood. 
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planisphere 


plan-et (plan/et), n. [OF. planete (F. planete), < LL. 
planeta, < Gr. ravqrns, planet, lit. ‘wanderer,’ < ravav, 
cause to wander.] Orig., a star moving in an orbit, as dis- 
tinguished from a fixed star (formerly applied also to the 
sun); in modern use, any one of the heavenly bodies re- 
volving about the sun (see note below); in astrol., a heavenly 
body regarded as exerting influence on mankind and events. 
**xThe planets consist of (1) the primary planets, which 
revolve directly round the sun as a center, including (a) the 
‘major planets,’ Mercury, Venus, the earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto, so placed in order from 
the sun, and (6) the ‘minor planets,’ or asteroids, of which 
hundreds are known, whose orbits for the most part lie 
between those of Mars and Jupiter; and (2) the secondary 
planets, or satellites, which revolve round the primary 
planets. Those planets nearer to the sun than the earth is 
(Mercury and Venus) are known as inferior planets; those 
farther from the sun than the earth is (as Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto) are known as superior 
planets. 
plan-e-ta-ri-um (plan-e-ta/ri-um), n.; pl. -riwms or -ria 
(-ri-d). [NL.] An apparatus or model representing the 
planetary system. 
plan-e-ta-ry (plan/e-ta-ri), a. [Cf. LL. planetarius, an 
astrologer.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or resembling 
a planet or the planets; also, terrestrial or mundane; fig., 
wandering or erratic; in astrol., pertaining to a planet or the 
planets as exerting influence on mankind and events; in 
mach., noting or pertaining to a form of transmission (con- 
sisting of an epicyclic train of gears) for varying the speed in 
automobiles. 
plan-e-tes-i-mal (plan-e-tes/i-mal). [From planet, with 
-esimal as in infinitesimal.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to 
minute bodies in space which, according to a certain hypothe- 
sis (‘planetesimal hypothesis’), move in planetary orbits and 
gradually unite to form the planets of a given planetary 
system. II. n. One of the minute bodies of the planetesimal 
hypothesis. 
plan-e-toid (plan’e-toid), n. [See -oid.] A minor planet 
(see planet); an asteroid.—plan-e-toi’dal, a. 
plane=tree (plan/tré), n. [See plane!.] Any tree of the 
genus Platanus, esp. P. orientalis, which is found wild from 
Italy to Persia and is much used in Europe for ornament, or 
P. occidentalis, the buttonwood or 
sycamore of North America. 
plan-et=strick-en, plan-et=struck 
(plan/et-strik’n, -struk),a. Stricken 
by the supposed influence of a planet; 
blasted; sometimes, panic-stricken. 
plan-et=wheel (plan/et-hwél), 2. 
Any of the wheels in an epicyclic 
train, whose axes revolve around = 
the common center. 
plan-gent (plan’jent), a. [L. plan- 
gens (plangent-), ppr. of plangere, 
beat, lament: see plain! and plague. ] 
Beating or dashing, as waves (as, 
“the weltering of the plangent wave”’: 
Sir H. Taylor’s ‘Philip van Artevelde,” i. 1. 10); also, re- 
sounding loudly (as, ‘‘St. Margaret’s bells . . . Hark! how 
those plangent comforters call and cry!’ Henley’s “London 
Voluntaries,” i.).—plan/gen-cy (-jen-si), 7. 
plan-gor-ous (plang’gor-us), a. [L. plangor, loud lamenta- 
tion, < plangere: see plangent.] Characterized by loud 
lamentation; wailing. 
plani-. Form of L. planus, flat, plane, used in combination. 
Cf. plano-}.—pla-nim-e-ter (pla-nim/e-tér), n. [++ -meter.] 
An instrument for measuring mechanically the area of plane 
figures.—pla-nim/e-try, n. [-+ -metry.] The mensuration 
of plane surfaces; plane geometry.—plan-i-met-ric, plan- 
i-met-ri-cal (plan-i-met/rik, -ri-kal), a.—pla-ni-ros-tral 
(pla-ni-ros/tral), a. [+ L. rostrum, beak.] Having a 
broad, flat beak. ; . 
plan-ish (plan‘ish), v. ¢. [Obs. F. planir (planiss-), for 
planer, E. plane®, v.] To flatten or smooth (metal) by 
hammering, rolling, etc.; finish off (metal, paper, etc.) with 
a polished surface. 
plan-i-sphere (plan/i-sfér), n. [= F. planisphére, < L. 


Branch of American 
Plane-tree (Platanus occiden- 
talis), with fruit. 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t ast 
4’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; ts 


or ch, zg as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


plank 


planus, flat, plane, + sphxra, E. sphere.] A projection or 
representation of the whole or a part of a sphere on a plane, 
esp. a map of half or more of the celestial sphere with a 
device for indicating the part of the heavens visible at a 
given time. 

plank (plangk), . [OF. planke, var. of planche (F. planche), 
< L. planca, plank, board, slab: cf. planch.] A long, flat 
piece of timber thicker than a board; also, timber in such 
pieces; fig., something to stand on or to cling to for support; 
also, an article of a platform of political or other principles. — 
to walk the plank. See under walk, v. t.—plank, v. t. 
To lay, cover, or furnish with planks; also, to lay, put, or pay 
(down, etc.: colloq.: as, “He finished the glass, and planked 
it down firmly on the table,” Arnold Bennett’s “The Old 
Adam,” iv.; “I plank out your share of the dollars,” Mark 
Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” xxxvi.); also, to cook 
(shad, etc.) on a board.—plank’ing, n. The act of laying 
or covering with planks; also, planks collectively, as in a floor. 

plank-ton (plangk’ton), n. [G., < Gr. ray«rdy, neut. of 
whayKros, wandering, < mAdfew, cause to wander. ] The 
minor animal and plant organisms that float or drift in the 
water, esp. at or near the surface (cf. nekton and benthos) ; 
an aquatic vegetation of freely floating microscopic alge.— 
plank-ton/ic, a. 

plan-less (plan’les), a. Without a plan; lacking plan or 
method: as, “She made me feel more planiess and incidental 
than ever” (H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” iii. 3. § 3).— 
plan/less-ly, adv.—plan/less-ness, 7. 

plan-ner (plan/ér), n. One who plans. 

plano-!, Form of L. planus, flat, plane, used in combina- 
tion. Cf. plani-. 

plano-?.. Form of Gr. \dvos, wandering, used in combina- 
tion.—plan-o-blast  (plan’6-blast), m. [+ -blast.] In 
zool., the medusa form of a hydrozoan. 


pla-no=con-cave (pla’nd-kon/kav),a. [See plano-1.] Plane}. 


on one side and concave on the other, as a lens.—pla’no= 
con/vex, a. Plane on one side and convex on the other.— 
pla’/no=cy-lin/dri-cal, a. Plane on one side and cylindrical 
on the other. 

pla-nom-e-ter (pld-nom/e-tér), n. [See plano-! and -meter.] 
A flat plate, usually of cast-iron, used as a gage for plane 
surfaces. 

plant (plant), n. [AS. plante, < L. planta, sprout, shoot, 
slip, graft. Some E. senses are from plant, v.] A seedling 
or a growing slip, esp. one ready for transplanting; also, any 
member of the lower or vegetable group of living organisms; 
a vegetable; often, an herb or other small vegetable growth, 
in contrast with a tree or a shrub; also, the equipment, in- 
cluding the fixtures, machinery, tools, apparatus, appliances, 
etc., and often the buildings, necessary to carry on any 
industrial business (as, a manufacturing plant); the complete 
equipment or apparatus for a particular mechanical process 
or operation (as, the power-plant of an automobile); a 
complete equipment for any purpose (as, ‘‘a plant of a few 
hundred aeroplanes . . . armed with machine guns, and 
the motor repair vans and so forth needed to go with the 
aeroplanes”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at 
War,” iii. 4); also, a collection of stolen goods, or the place 
where they are stored (thieves’ slang); a scheme to trap, 
trick, swindle, or defraud (slang: as, “ ‘It’s a conspiracy,’ 
said Ben Allen. ‘A regular plant,’ added Mr. Bob Sawyer,” 
Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers,” xlviii.).—plant, v. ¢. [AS. 
plantian, < L. plantare, < planta.] To put or set in the 
ground for growth, as seeds, young trees, etc.; also, to 
introduce (a breed of animals) into a country; deposit 
(young fish, or spawn) in a river, lake, etc.; bed (oysters); 
also, to insert or set firmly in or on the ground or some other 
body or surface; fix in position; put or place; post or 
station; locate or situate; also, to establish or set up (a 
colony, city, etc.); found; settle (persons), as in a colony; 
also, fig., to implant (ideas, sentiments, etc.); introduce and 
establish (principles, doctrines, etc.: as, to plant Christianity 
among the heathen); also, to furnish or stock (land) with 
plants; furnish with a number of things disposed over a 
surface (as, “a vast ocean planted with innumerable islands”: 
Addison, in “Spectator,” 159); settle or colonize (a region); 
also, to deliver (a blow, etc.: slang); hide or conceal, as 
stolen goods (thieves’ slang); put (gold-dust, ore, etc.) in a 
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plant=caterpillar 


mine or the like so as to create a false impression of the 
value of the property. 

Plan-tag-e-net (plan-taj/e-net), a. [Ult. < L. planta, 
sprout, sprig, + genesta, genista (F. genét), broom-plant.] 
Of or pertaining to the line of English sovereigns (Henry IL., 
Richard I., John, Henry III., Edward I., Edward IL. 
Edward III., and Richard II.), which reigned from 1154 
to 1399, and which was descended from Geoffrey, count of 
Anjou, and Matilda, daughter of Henry I., father and mother 
of Henry II.: the word being a personal nickname of 
Geoffrey, who is said to have been in the habit of wearing 
a sprig of broom (see etym.) in his cap. Cf. Lancastrian 
and Yorkist. 

plan-ta-gi-na-ceous (plan’ta-ji-na/shius), a. [L. plantago 
(plantagin-), plantain.] Belonging to the Plantaginaceex, 
or plantain family of plants. See plantain'. 

plan-tain! (plan’tan), n. [OF. F. plantain, < L. plantago 
(plantagin-), plantain.] Any plant of the widespread genus 
Plantago, esp. P. major, a common weed with large, spread- 
ing leaves close to the ground and 
long, slender spikes of small flow- 
ers. 

plan-tain? (plan/tan),n. [Sp. plan- 
tano, plétano, plantain, also plane- 
tree, < L. platanus: see plane}.] 
A tropical @ 
plant, Musa >= 
paradisia- 
ca, of the 
banana 
kind, or its 
nutritious 
fruit. Plantain (Plantago major). 

plan-tar (plan/tér), a. [L. plan- 
taris, < planta, sole.] In anat. 
and zodl., of or pertaining to the 
sole of the foot. 

plan-ta-tion (plan-ta/shgn),. [L. 

= plantatio(n-), < plantare, E. plant, 

S\ v.| The planting of seeds, etc. 

(now rare); fig., implantation; es- 

tablishment (as, “those instru- 

ments, which it pleased God to use 
for the plantation of the faith’: Bacon’s “Advancement 
of Learning,” i. 6. 13);*also, the setting up or planting of 

a colony, etc.; the settlement of persons in a region or 
locality; also, a group or assemblage of growing plants 
which have been planted, esp. a wood of planted trees (as, 
“T went to see the New Spring Garden at Lambeth, a pretty 
contriv’d plantation’’: Evelyn’s “Diary,” July 2, 1661); also, 
a settlement in a new country, or a colony (now only hist.: 
as, ‘“The court lawyers of the seventeenth century asserted 
for the king unlimited legislative authority in the planta- 
tions,” Bancroft’s ‘Hist. of the U.S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 
1); also, a farm or 
estate, esp. in a 
tropical or semi- 
tropical country, 
on which cotton, 
tobacco, coffee, or 
some other prod- 
uct is cultivated, 
usually by resident 
laborers. 

plant=cat-er-pil- -— 
lar (plant/kat”ér- 2S 
pil-dr), n. Acater- ge 
pillar, the larva of 
any of several Aus- 
tralasian moths, 
within which a 
parasitic fungus 
(esp. of the genus 
Cordyceps) isgrow- — 
ing, killing the 
caterpillar and 
sending up a long 
shoot from the head. 


Plantain (Musa paradisiaca). 


= tore 


Plant-caterpillar. 
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plant-er (plan’tér), n. One who plants (lit. or fig.); often 
formerly, an early settler in a region, or a colonist (now only 
_hist.); also, the owner or occupant of a plantation in a 
tropical or semitropical country (as, ‘‘one of the most con- 
siderable _planters in the Brazils’”: Defoe’s ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 14); also, an implement or machine for planting 
seeds; also, a tree-trunk with one end firmly fixed in the bed 
of a stream and the other rising toward the surface of the 
_ water (U.5.). 
-plan-ti-grade (plan/ti-grad). [L. planta, sole, radi 
walk.] I. a. Walking on the whole sole of Te as 
_ man, the bears, etc. II. n. : 
A plantigrade animal. 
plant-let (plant’/let), n. A 
small plant; an undeveloped 
or rudimentary plant. 
plant=louse (plant/lous), 7.; 
pl. -lice (-lis). Any one of 
certain small insects that live 
on plants and suck their 
juices; an aphid. 


planter 


€ é 
ap eater tales oe 
an-u-la (plan’i-la), n.; pl. eeaes eee a cate 
Me, din, < Ls fasoc ee 
planus, flat, plane.] In zodl., the ciliated, free-swimming 

embryonic form of ccelenterates.—plan/u-lar, a. 
plap (plap), v. 7.; plapped, plapping. [Imit.] To plop. 
plaque (plak), ». [F.: see Siaty A thin, flat plate or 
tablet of 
metal, porce- 
lain, etc., in- 
tended for 
ornament, as 
on a wall, or | 
set in a piece 
of furniture; 
sometimes, a iW 
late-like | 
rooch or } 
ornament, } 
esp. one worn § 
as the badge } 


zool., a small, 
flat, rounded 
formation or 
area. 

pla-quette (pla-ket’), n. [F., dim. of plaque.] A small 
plaque. 

plash! (plash),»v.t. [OF. plaissier (F. plesser), < L. plectere, 
plait: cf. pleach.] To interweave (branches, etc., bent over 
and often cut partly through), as for a hedge or an arbor; 
make or renew (a hedge, etc.) by such interweaving; pleach. 

plash? (plash), 7. [AS. plesc = D. plas.] Asmall collection 
of standing water; a pool or puddle: as, “As he that leaves 
A shallow plash to plunge him in the deep” (Shakspere’s 
“Taming of the Shrew,” i. 1. 23). 

plash? (plash), v. [Cf. D. plassen, MLG. plasken, G. 
platschen, splash, dabble, also E. plash? and splash.| 1. tr. 
To splash. If. intr. To splash, or move with a splash, in 
water or the like, as oars, fish, etc.; of water, etc., to dash, 
fall, or strike with a sound of splashing (as, “Snake River... 
lulling the ear with the soft tumult of plashing waters”: 
Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xxix.).—plash®, n. The act 
or sound of plashing (as, “the plash and murmur of the 
waves”: Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” ix.); a splash; also, 
a heavy fall of rain (Sc. and north. Eng.). 

plash-y! (plash/i), a. Abounding in pools of water; marshy; 
wet: as, “As Governor Sonoy had opened many of the dykes, 
the land... was becoming plashy” (Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” iii. 9); “Seek’st thou the plashy brink Of weedy 
lake?” (Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl”). ‘ 

plash-y? (plash/i), a. Plashing or splashing; also, marked 
as if splashed with color (as, “a serpent’s plashy neck”: 
Keats’s “Hyperion,” ii.). 

plasm (plazm), 7. In anat., etc., same as plasma. : 

eplasm. Noun termination from Gr. rAdoua, something 


q 


Plaque in Relief of Enameled Pottery, by Bernard 
Palissy; 16th century. 
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t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


plastering 


formed or molded (see plasma), in biological and other 
yen en terms, as bioplasm, metaplasm, neoplasm, proto- 
plasm. 

plas-ema (plaz/ma), n. [LL., < Gr. rddoua, something 
formed or molded, <_ mhdooew, form, mold.] A green, 
faintly translucent variety of quartz; in anat. and physiol., 
the liquid part of blood or lymph, as distinguished from the 
corpuscles; the watery part of milk, as distinguished from the 
fat-globules; the juice that can be expressed from fresh 
muscle; in Obiol., protoplasm.—plas-mat/ic (-mat/ik), 
plas/mic, a. 

plasmo-. Formof Gr. r\doua, something formed or molded, 
E. plasma, used in combination. 

plas-mo-di-um (plaz-m0/di-um), n.; pl. -dia (-di-d). [NL., 
< Gr. mddopa, E. plasma, + cidos, form.] In biol., a mass 
or sheet of protoplasm formed by the fusion or contact of a 
number of amceboid bodies and exhibiting amceboid move- 
ment; in zodl., a parasitic protozoan organism of the genus 
Plasmodium, esp. P. malariz, 
causing the quartan form of 
malaria, and P. vwax, causing 
the tertian form. 

plas-mo-gen (plaz/m6-jen), n. 
[See plasmo- and -gen.] In 
biol., true or formative proto- 
plasm. 

plas-mol-y-sis (plaz-mol/i-sis), 
m. [See plasmo- and -lysis.] 
In bot., contraction of the pro- 
toplasm in a living cell, when a 
certain amount of water is re- 
moved by exosmosis.—plas- 
mo-lyt/ic (-m6-lit/ik), a. 

plasemon (plaz/mon), n. [See 
plasma.) An almost odorless and tasteless flour-like food- 
preparation obtained from milk, consisting essentially of 
the proteid of milk. 

plas-mo-some (plaz/mG-som), n. [NL. plasmosoma, < Gr. 
tTrdcua, E. plasma, + capa, body.] In biol., a true 
nucleolus of a cell, as distinguished from a karyosome (a 
nuclear body which is less properly called a nucleolus). 

plas-ome (plas’6m), n. [G. plasom, for earlier plasmatosom, 
< Gr. tAdoua (r\acuar-), E. plasma, + c&pa, body.] In 
biol., one of the smallest theoretical units of living substance: 
a term practically equivalent to biophore. 

-plast. Noun termination from Gr. r\aorés, formed, molded, 
esp. in biological and botanical terms, as bioplast, chloroplast, 
mesoplast, protoplast. 

plas-ter (plas/tér), n. [In first sense, AS. plaster, < L. 
emplastrum, < Gr. umdacrpov, a plaster, < éumdaccew, 
daub on or over, < é, in, on, + mAdooew, form, mold; in 
later senses, OF. plastre (F. platre), < L. emplastrum.] A 
solid or semisolid preparation for spreading upon cloth or the 
like and applying to the body for some remedial or other 
purpose; also, a pasty composition, as of lime, sand, water, 
and often hair, used for covering walls, ceilings, etc., where it 
hardens in drying; also, gypsum powdered but not calcined; 
also, calcined gypsum (‘plaster of Paris’), a white powdery 
material which swells when mixed with water and sets rapidly, 
used for making casts, molds, etc.—plas/ter, v. t. To apply 
a plaster to (the body, etc.); also, to cover (walls, etc.) with 
plaster; daub or fill with plaster or something similar (as, 
“We adjusted a slab of sandstone to the opening... 
plastered up the crevices with clay”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green 
Mansions,” xv.); hence, to overspread with anything, esp. 
thickly or to excess (as, to plaster the face with powder; a 
wall plastered with posters; a woman plastered with jewels); 
subject to a heavy application of anything (as, “Smee 
plastered his sitters with adulation as methodically as he 
covered his canvas,’ Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” xvii. 
“They [guns] started in plastering the Germans overnight,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” ii. 4. § 18); also, to apply in 
the manner of a plaster or of plaster (as, to plaster posters 
all over a wall); lay flat like a layer of plaster (as, to plaster 
the hair down over the forehead); also, to treat with gypsum 
or plaster of Paris.—plas/ter-er, n. One who plasters; esp., 
one who plasters walls, etc.; also, one who casts plaster 
figures, etc.—plas’ter-ing, n. The act of one who plasters; 


Plasmodium (P. 
young form within a re 
corpuscle ; 6, developing pigmented 
form within the corpuscle; ¢, full- 
grown body; d, segmenting body; 
e, degenerating form undergoing 
vacuolation. 
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plaster=work 


also, a covering of plaster, as on walls, etc.—plas/ter=work, 
n. Work done with or in plaster; esp., the plastering, or 
work of plaster, on walls, ceilings, etc.—plas/ter-y, a. Of 
the nature of or resembling plaster. 

plas-tic (plas’tik), a. [L. plasticus, < Gr. mdaorikds, < 
wdaooe, form, mold.] Having the power of molding, or of 
giving shape to, yielding or formless material (as, “that 
divine plastic force which is for ever moulding human 
society”: Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xxxii.); con- 
cerned with or pertaining to molding or modeling (as, plastic 
arts, such as sculpture and ceramics); produced by molding 
(as, plastic figures); also, capable of being molded or of 
receiving form (as, plastic substances, such as clay, wax, or 
plaster); fig., capable of being brought to a definite condition 
or character (as, “The world is plastic for men to do what 
they will with it,” H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” ii. 1. § 6; the 
plastic mind of youth); pliable; impressionable; in surg., 
concerned with or pertaining to the remedying or restoring 
of malformed, injured, or lost parts (as, plastic surgery; a 
plastic operation); in biol. and pathol., concerned with or 
pertaining to the formation of new tissue in the living body. — 
plas’ti-cal-ly, adv.—plas-ti/ci-ty (-tis/i-ti), m. The quality 
or property of being plastic; esp., capability of being molded, 
receiving shape, or being brought to a definite form or 
character. 

plas-tid (plas/tid), n. [G., < Gr. mddoris (rracrtd-), 
fem., one who forms, < wAdéocew, form, mold.] In biol., a 
morphon or morphological unit consisting of a single cell; 
also, any of certain small specialized masses of protoplasm 
(as chloroplasts, chromoplasts, etc.) occurring in certain cells. 

plas-tron (plas‘tron), n. [F., < It. piastrone, aug. of piastra, 
metal plate, < L. emplastrum: see plaster, and cf. piaster.] 
A medieval metal breastplate worn under the hauberk; also, 
a protective shield of leather for the breast of a fencer; also, 
an ornamental front piece on a woman’s bodice; in zodl., the 
ventral part of the shell of a turtle or tortoise. 

splasty. [Gr. -rAaorla, < -daoros, formed, < mhdocew, 
form, mold.] A noun termination meaning ‘formation,’ 
used in the names of processes of plastic surgery, as auto- 
plasty, cranioplasty, dermatoplasty, neoplasty, rhinoplasty, 
and occasionally in other words, as galvanoplasty. 

plat} (plat), n. [Var. of plot.] A plot of ground, usually of 
small extent, or a patch (as, “smooth plats of fruitful 
ground”: Tennyson’s “Blackbird’’); also, a plan or map, 
as of land (now U. S.).—plat!, v. t.; platted, platting. To 
make a plat or plan of; plot. [Now U.5S.] 

plat? (plat), n. [Var. of plait.] A plait or braid, as of hair 
or straw.—plat?, v. t.; platted, platting. To plait or braid 
(hair, straw, etc.); make by plaiting (as, “They... 
platted a crown of thorns,” Mark, xv. 17; “a fan platted 
from the young leaflets,”’ H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,” Ixix.). 

plat? (pli), n. [F., noun use of plat, flat: see plate.] A plate 
or dish; a dish of food as served at table. 

plat-an, plat-ane (plat/an, plat/an), n. [L. platanus: see 
plane!.| A plane-tree: as, ‘“‘thick-leaved platans” (Tenny- 
son’s “Princess,” iii. 159); “three tall platanes . . . very 
poor as to foliage” (J. Conrad’s “‘Rover,”’ ii.). 

plat-a-na-ceous (plat-a-na/shius), a. [L. platanus: see 
plane!.| Belonging or pertaining to the Platanacex, or 
plane-tree family of plants. 

plat-band (plat’band), n. [F. plate-bande, ‘flat band.’] In 
arch., a flat rectangular molding the projection of which is 
much less than the width; also, a fillet between the flutings of 
a column. 

plate (plat), n. [OF. plate, flat piece, plate, prop. fem. of 
OF. F. plat, flat, akin to It. piatto and G. platt, flat; from LL., 
and perhaps ult. from Gr. darts, broad, flat.] A thin, flat 
sheet or piece of metal or other material, esp. of uniform 
thickness; as a material, metal in such sheets; sometimes, 
plate-glass; also, a flat piece of metal used in making armor; 
armor composed of such pieces; also, a flat, polished piece of 
metal on which something may be or is engraved (as, a door- 
plate); also, such a piece engraved to print from; a printed 
impression from such a piece, or from some similar piece, as a 
woodcut; a full-page inserted illustration forming part of a 
book; also, a sheet of metal for printing from, formed by 
stereotyping or electrotyping a page of type; also, a flat strip 
of metal with a projecting flange, forming part of the track of a 
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railway, or, sometimes, a rail of an ordinary railroad (chiefly 
Eng.); a kind of light horseshoe worn by race-horses; a thin 
piece or cut of beef at the lower end of the ribs; also, a coin, — 
esp. of silvert; also, domestic vessels, utensils, etc., of gold — 
or silver; hence, plated metallic ware; also, a gold or silver 
cup or the like awarded as a prize in horse-racing, etc.; 
hence, a horse-race or other contest for such a prize; also, a 
shallow, usually circular vessel, now usually of earthenware or 
porcelain, from which food is eaten; the contents of such a 
vessel; a service of food for one person at table; also, a 
vessel, as of metal or wood, resembling a plate for food, 
used for collecting offerings, as in a church; in anat., zodl., 
etc., a plate-like part, structure, or organ, in dentistry, a 
piece of metal or other firm substance, with artificial teeth 
attached, worn in the mouth after the loss of natural teeth; 
in photog., a sensitized sheet of glass, metal, etc., on which 
to take a photograph (see dry plate, under dry, a., and wet 
plate, under wet, a.); in wireless teleg. and teleph., one of the 
interior elements of a vacuum-tube (see vacwwm-tube); in 
arch., a timber laid horizontally, as in a wall, to receive the 
ends of other timbers; in baseball, the home 
base, at which the batter stands, and which 
he must return to and touch, after running 
around the bases, in order to score a run; 
in mining, shale.—plate, v. t.; plated, 
plating. ‘To cover or overlay with metal 
plates for protection, etc.; cover (a ship, 
etc.) with armor-plates; also, to coat 
(metal) with a thin film of gold, silver, 
nickel, etc., by mechanical or chemical 
means; in paper-making, to give a high 
gloss to (paper), as by supercalendering; 
in printing, to make a stereotype or elec- 
trotype plate from (type). 
plate=ar-mor (plat/ar’mor), m. Armor 
composed 
of plates 
of metal. 


(pla-to’), 

(ies ill 

-teaus or 

-teaur Pete cee 
a ei 2 ates. — a, ter- 

( toz ). plate; 6, purlin- 


[Ess dim. plate; c, crown- 
< pl at, plate; d, wall-plate. 
flat: see plate,] An elevated 
tract of comparatively level 
land; also, a round, flat 
mat of flexible straw or the 
like adapted for making 
a woman’s hat, either 
forming a flat crown, as 
when set on a bandeau, 
or drawn into various 
shapes. 
plat-ed (pla/ted), p.a. Overlaid with plates, as of metal, for 
protection or ornament; also, overlaid with a coating or 
surface of a material more valuable than the body, esp. with 
a thin film of gold or silver. 
Fee (plat/ful), n.; pl. -fuls. As much as a plate will 
old. 
plate=glass (plat/glas’), n. A fine kind of glass, cast in thick 
plates, used for mirrors, large window-panes, etc. 
plate=hold-er (plat/hal’dér), n.. In photog., a receptacle 
impervious to light, for holding a sensitized plate, used for 
exposing the plate within the camera by the removal of a: 
slide, and for carrying the plate before and after using. 
hee (plat/let), n. A little or minute plate or plate-like 
ody. 
plat-en (plat’en), n. [F. platine, < plat, flat: see plate.] 
A flat metal plate in a printing-press, which presses the 
paper against the inked type, thus securing an impression; 
a rotating cylinder used for the same purpose; also, the 
roller of a typewriter, against which the paper rests while 
receiving an impression. 
plate=pa-per (plat’pa”pér), n. A heavy, spongy, unsized 
paper with a smooth, dull finish, used for taking impressions 


Plate-armor (a), as distinguished from 
Chain-mail (0). 
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plater 


from engraved plates; a similar heavy paper, as for books; 
also, a paper finished with a high gloss, as by supercalender. 


ing. 

plat-er (pla’tér), n. One who or that which plates; one 
engaged in the application or manufacture of metal plates; 
one who coats articles with a film of gold, silver, etc.; also, 
a horse that competes mostly in races for plates; an inferior 
race-horse. 

-plate=rail (plat/ral), nm. A rail or narrow shelf placed along 
a wall to hold plates, etc. 

plate=tra-cer-y (plat’tra’sér-i), nm. In arch., tracery formed 
by cutting openings through stone (rather than by assem- 
bling pieces): as, “Per- 
haps the finest exam- 
plesof plate-tracery were 
produced in the rose 
windows of the 138th 
century” (Encyc. Brit., 
11th ed., XX VII. 115). 

plat-form (plat/férm). 
{F. plate-forme, lit. 
flat form,’ plan, flat 
area: cf. plate.] I. n. 
A plane surfacet; a 
plan}, chart}, or mapj; 
also, a planf, designf, 
or scheme}; specif., a 
plan of church govern- 
ment, or a scheme of 
religious principles or 
doctrines (now rare); 
also, a raised level sur- 


; clearstory 
window, Cathedral of Chartres, France; 13th 
face or area; a_ level century. 


place for mounting guns, as in a fort; a flat elevated 
piece of ground; commonly, a raised level surface of 
boards, etc.; a raised walk or structure beside a railroad- 
track, as at a station, for passengers or freight (as, “At the 


station . . . Hilda . . . followed her trunk to the bleak 
platform”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” i. 14); 
a projecting floor or landing at the end of a railroad-car or 
street-car; specif., a raised flooring or structure, as in a hall 
or meeting-place, for use by public speakers, performers, 
etc.; hence (with the), public speaking or discussion on the 
platform; public speakers collectively; often, the field of 
public lectures, the lyceum, and chautauquas (as distin- 
guished from the stage or the dramatic field: cf. lyceum, n., 
also Chautauqua, n.); also, a body of principles on which a 
party or the like takes its stand in appealing to the public; 
a public statement of the principles and policy of a political 
party, esp. as put forth by the representatives of the party 
assembled in convention to nominate candidates for an 
election. II. a. Of or pertaining to a platform used by 
public speakers (as, platform oratory); of or pertaining to the 
platform or field 
To plant; also, to 
on or as on a platform.—plat/forms=car, 
railroad - car 
having no 
inclosingc~-? 
sides, or sur- Qs 
rounded §& 
merely by 
low ledges. 
plat-i-na 
(plat’i-nd or pla-té/nd), n. [NL. or Sp.: 
A native alloy of platinum with palladium, 
mium, etc. 
plat-i-nate ( 
plat-ing (plating), 
plates; also, an external layer of metal plates; 
ing of gold, silver, etc. re : 
pla-tin-ic (pla-tin/ik), a. Of or containing platinum. See 
platinous.—platinic acid, platinic hydroxide, Pt(OH)., 
which acts as a weak acid. 
plat-i-nif-er-ous (plat-i-nif’e-rus), a. [See -ferous.] Bear- 
ing or yielding platinum, as certain sands. 
plat-i-ni-rid-i-um (plat“i-ni-rid/i-um), n. A natural alloy 
composed chiefly of platinum and iridium. 


of public lectures, etc.—plat/form, ». 1. 
furnish with or as with a platform; place 
n. An open 


b,b, truck-frames ; 
uffers; d,d, brake-shoes; ¢, brake-wheel. 


CEU a — a, platform; Gi; 


see platinum. |] 
iridium, os- 


lat’i-nat), n. In chem., a salt of platinic acid. 


mn. The action of one who or that which 
a thin coat- 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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platino-. Form of platinwm used in combination.—plat-i- 
no-cy-an-ic (plat”i-nd-si-an/ik), a. In chem., noting or 
pertaining to an acid containing platinum and the radical 
cyanogen. — plat/i-no-cy/a-nide (-si/a-nid or -nid), n. In 
chem., a salt of platinocyanic acid.—plat/i-noid. [See 
-oid.] I. a. Resembling platinum. II. n. Any of the 
metals (palladium, rhodium, iridium, etc.) with which 
platinum is usually associated; also, an alloy (used in elec- 
trical work, etc.) resembling platinum, a compound of copper, 
nickel, zinc, and tungsten.—plat/i-no-type (cnd-tip), n. 
{+ -type.] A process of photographic printing in which a 
platinum salt is employed, yielding prints which are more 
permanent and richer in tone than those obtainable with 
silver salts; also, a print made by such a process. 

plat-i-nous (plat/i-nus), a. Containing platinum (in larger 
proportion than a corresponding platinic compound). 

plat-i-num (plat/i-num), n. [NL., earlier platina, < Sp. 
platina, < plata, silver, = E. plate.| Chem. sym., Pt; at. 
wt., 195.2; sp. gr., 21.5. A heavy, grayish-white, highly 
malleable and ductile metal, resistant to most chemicals, 
practically unoxidizable, and fusible only at extremely high 
temperatures, used esp. for making chemical and scientific 
apparatus, and also jewelry.—plat/i-num=black’, n. A 
black powder consisting of very finely divided metallic 
platinum: used as an oxidizing agent because of its condens- 
ing large amounts of oxygen upon its surface. 

plat-i-tude (plat’i-tad), n. [F. platitude, < plat, flat: see 
plate.| Flatness, dullness, or triteness, as of speech or 
utterances; also, a flat, dull, or trite remark, esp. one uttered 
as if it were fresh and profound (as, “ ‘Nothing will be the 
same after the war.’ This is one of the consoling platitudes 
with which people cover over voids of thought”: H. G. 
Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” iv. 5).— 
plat/i-tu-di-na/ri-an (-ti-di-na/ri-an), ». One given to 
platitudes. —plat-i-tu/di-nize, v. 7.; -nized, -nizing. To 
utter platitudes.—plat-i-tu/di-nous, a. Characterized by 
or given to platitudes; of the nature of a platitude.— 
plat-i-tu/di-nous-ly, adv.—plat-i-tu/di-nous-ness, 7. 

Pla-ton-ic (pli-ton’ik), a. Of or pertaining to the Greek 
philosopher Plato (about 427-347 3.c.) or his doctrines 
(as, the Platonic philosophy; the Platonic ideas, see idea); 
hence [J. c. or cap.], as applied to love, affection, or friend- 
ship for one of the opposite sex, or between persons of opposite 
sex, purely spiritual, or free from sensual desire (as, ‘without 
admission that their love could not remain platonic”: Gals- 
worthy’s “Dark Flower,” ii. 9); of persons, feeling or pro- 
fessing such love.—pla-ton/i-cal-ly, adv.—Pla-to-nism 
(pla/t6-nizm), n. The philosophy or doctrines of Plato or 
his followers; also, a Platonic doctrine or saying; also 
[l. c. or cap.], the doctrine or the practice of platonic love.— 
Pla/to-nist, n. A follower of Plato, or of his doctrines.— 
Pla-to-nis/tic, a.—Pla/to-nize, v.; -nized, -nizing. 1. tir. 
To follow the opinions or doctrines of Plato; reason like 
Plato. tr. Torender Platonic; give a Platonic character 
to; explain in accordance with Platonic principles. 

pla-toon (pla-tén’), n. [F. peloton, ball, group, platoon, dim. 
of pelote, ball: see pellet.] A small body of soldiers, esp. a 
division of a company, operating as a unit; hence, in general, 
a company or set of persons. 

Platt-deutsch (plit/doich), n. [G., < platt, flat, + deutsch, 
German: see 
plate and Dutch. ] 
Low German, 
as the popular 
speech of north- 
ern Germany. 
See under Ger- 


man?, n. 
plat-ter! (plat’- 
Oi). Goo AL 


miaterw<a@ hi 
F. plat, plate, 
dish: see plat?.] 
A large, shal- 
low dish, com- 
monly oval, for 
holding or serv- 
ing meat, etc. 


18th century; 


Platter, with openwork border; 1 
from Strasburg. — Pennsylvania Museum, Philadel- 
phia. 


o, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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plat-ter? (plat/ér), ». One who plats or plaits.—plat/- 
ting, n. The act or work of one who plats; also, straw, 
grass, or the like, platted into braid, or into some other form, 
as for hats, etc. ~ 
plat-y (pla’ti), a. Plate-like; consisting of plates. ; 
platy-. Form of Gr. rAaris, broad, flat, used in combina- 
tion. 
plat-y-hel-minth (plat-i-hel/minth), nm. [NL. Platyhel- 
minthes, n. pl., < Gr. mdAarts, broad, flat, -+- édyus 
(€\uuv0-), worm.] Any of the Platyhelminthes, a phylum 
or group of worms having a bilateral symmetry and a soft, 
usually flattened body, including the trematodes, cestodes, 
etc. 
plat-y-pus (plat/i-pus), ”.; pl. -puses. [NL., <_ Gr. 
mdarbrovs, flat-footed, < Aarts, broad, flat, + ots, foot. ] 
The duckbill. Also called duck-billed platypus. 
plat-y-rhyn-chous (plat-i-ring’kus), a. [Gr. Aarts, broad, 
flat, + pbyxos, snout, beak. ] i os 
Having a broad, flat bill, 
as the flycatchers of the 
American genus Platyrhyn- 
chus. 
plat-yr-rhine, plat-y-rhine 
(plat/i-rin). [Gr. rAarippis 
(rdarvuppw-), broad-nosed, 
< m)daris, broad, flat, + 
pls (Sev-), nose.] I. a. 
Broad-nosed, as certain 
monkeys; in anthropol., hav- 
ing a flat nose. ILn. A 
platyrrhine monkey; in an- 
thropol., a platyrrhine per- 
son or skull. 
plau-dit (pla/dit), nm. ([L. 
plaudite, ‘applaud!’ oid 
by Roman actors to the 
Bate Watitic close’of Pring Pop aan sides Views of 
play), 2d pers. pl. impv. of bead. 
plaudere (pp. plausus), clap, applaud.] A demonstration 
or round of applause, as for some approved or admired per- 
formance (as, ‘The Colonel [after singing] bowed and 
smiled with very pleasant good nature at our plaudits’: 
Thackeray’s ‘‘Newcomes,” i.); hence, any enthusiastic 
expression of approval.—plau/di-to-ry (-di-td-ri), a. Ap- 
plauding; laudatory. 
plau-si-ble (pla/zi-bl), a. [L. plausibilis, < plaudere: see 
plaudit.| Deserving of applause or approvalt; commend- 
ablet or acceptablet (as, “Projects deep Of . . . leagues, 
Plausible to the world, to me worth naught”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Regained,” iii. 393); agreeablet or pleasingt; 
in present use, seemingly worthy of approval or acceptance; 
fair-seeming or specious; esp., having an appearance of 
truth or reason (as, a plausible theory, story, or pretext; 
“For my own sake I’ve told a plausible lie at the club,” 
J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xviii.); of persons, fair-spoken 
and apparently worthy of confidence (as, ‘The Cardinal 
was smooth in manner, plausible of speech,’’ Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” ii. 2; a plausible adventurer).—plau- 
si-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), plau/si-ble-ness, n.—plau/si-bly, adv. 
plau-sive (pla/siv),a. [L. plaudere: see plaudit.] Applaud- 
ing, or expressing approval (now rare); also, plausiblef. 
plaus-tral (plas/tral), a. [L. plaustrwm, wagon, cart.] 
Pertaining to a wagon or cart. 
play (pla), v.27. [AS. plegan, plegian, plegian, move briskly, 
bestir one’s self, sport, play, = MD. pleyen, dance, rejoice. | 
To bestir, exercise, or employ one’s selff; actt or operatet; 
also, to move about lightly or quickly; move lightly or 
quickly with alternating or irregular motion, as flames, 
waves, wind, etc. (as, ‘‘A fresh breeze played on the waters”: 
Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 4); present the effect 
of such motion, as light, or the changing colors of an irides- 
cent substance (as, “‘the firelight playing on her red frock”’: 
Galsworthy’s ‘Dark Flower,” iii. 8); also, to move freely, 
as within a space, as a part of a mechanism; also, to operate 
continuously or with repeated action, often on something 
(as, “that fine Elizabethan hall, where the fountain plays,” 
Lamb’s “Old Benchers of the Inner Temple”; cannon play 
on the enemy’s lines); also, to exercise or employ one’s 
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self in diversion, amusement, or recreation; sport; frolic; 
hence, to do something only in sport, which is not to be 
taken seriously; often, to amuse one’s self or toy (with: 
as, “He played with his watch-chain wearily,” Dickens’s 
“Hard Times,” ii. 1); trifle (with); also, to take part or 
engage in a game (as, “Her husband had been a cricketer, 
and played for his county”: G. Mreredith’s “Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta,” xx.); specif., to take part in a game for 
stakes; gamble; also, to act, or conduct one’s self, in a 
specified way (as, to play fair; to play false); also, to exercise 
one’s self or contend with weapons}; fence; also, to per- 
form on a musical instrument; of the instrument or the 
music, to sound in performance; also, to act on or as on the 
stage; perform.—to play into a person’s hands, to act 
in such a way as to give him an advantage.—to play on or 
upon, to work on (the feelings, weaknesses, etc., of another) 
for one’s own purposes: as, “He allowed men more cunning 
than himself to play upon his vanity’? (Froude’s “Cesar,” 
xxiii.). to play on a word or words, to bring out playfully 
or ingeniously differences of meaning in a word, or in words 
of like sound.—to play to the gallery. See under gallery, n. 
—play, v. t. To cause to move or change lightly or quickly 
(as, to play colored lights on a fountain); specif., to allow 
(a hooked fish) to exhaust itself by pulling on the line; also, 
to operate, or cause to operate, esp. continuously or with 
repeated action (as, to play a hose on a fire, or guns on the 
enemy’s position); also, to do, perform, or execute (as, to 
play tricks); also, to engage in (a game, pastime, etc.); 
represent or imitate in sport (as, to play school); also, to 
stake or wager, asin playing; waste or squander (away), as in 
gambling; lay a wager or wagers on (something); also, to 
contend against in a game; also, to employ (a player, etc.) 
in a game; also, to put forward, move, strike, drive, etc., in 
playing a game; fig., to use as if in playing a game, as for 
one’s own advantage (as, to play, or play off, one person or 
thing against another); also, to perform (music) on an instru- 
ment; perform on (a musical instrument); also, to perform 
(a drama, etc.) on or as on the stage; act or sustain (a part) 
in a dramatic performance or in real life; act the part of (a 
person or character) in a dramatic performance (as, to play 
Malvolio in Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night’); sustain the part 
or character of in real life (as, to play the tyrant; to play 
the fool; ‘He had yet a life before him wherein to play the 
man,” Kingsley’s “Yeast,” xvi.); also, to give performances 
in, as a theatrical company does (as, to play the larger cities). 
—to play off, to play an extra game or round in order to 
settle (a tie).—to play out, to play or perform (a drama, 
etc.) to the end; hence, in general, to bring to an end, or 
finish; use up: chiefly in played out (performed to the end; 
finished, or over and done with; used up; worn out; physi- 
cally exhausted).—to play the game, to play the game 
through, in accordance with the rules; hence, to play one’s 
part, in any undertaking, or in life, without faltering or 
shirking. [Colloq.]—play, n. [AS. plega.] Brisk move- 
ment or action (as, sword-play); light and quick alternating 
or irregular motion (as, ‘On the lawn, there was a fountain 
with a leaping play of water”: Tarkington’s “Gentleman 
from Indiana,” xv.); elusive change, as of light or colors 
(as, “A gleam of unsubdued sunlight fell on her hair... 
and the hair . . . had a strange lustre and play of iridescent 
colour’: W. H. Hudson’s ‘‘Green Mansions,” v.); also, in 
general, action, activity, or operation (as, the play of fancy; 
to come into play; to bring into play; “I, with two more to 
help me, Will hold the foe in play,”’ Macaulay’s “Horatius,” 
xxix.); also, freedom of movement, as within a space,’as of a 
part of a mechanism; a space in which a thing, as such a 
part, can move; hence, in general, freedom for action, or’ 
scope for activity (as, “periods when the imaginative faculty 
. . was given full play”: W. Churchill’s “Modern Chroni- 
cle,” i, 2); also, exercise or action by way of amusement or 
recreation; diversion; sport; hence, fun, jest, or trifling, 
as opposed to earnest (as, he said it merely in play); often, a 
sportive or playful use of a word or words, as to bring out 
differences of meaning occurring with likeness of sound 
(see to play on a word, under play, v. i.: cf. the B. Franklin 
quotation at to hang together); also, the playing, or carrying 
on, of a game; mannet or style of playing; an act or per- 
formance in playing (as, a stupid play); turn to play (as, 
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it’s your play); the state, as of a ball, of being played with 
or in use in the active playing of a game (as, in play; out of 
play); also, specif., a playing for stakes (as, to lose money 
at play); gambling; also, a particular amusement, game, or 
sport (as, “The plays of children are nonsense, but very 
educative nonsense’: Emerson’s “Essays,” Experience); 
also, action, conduct, or dealing of a specified kind (as, 
fair play; foul play); also, performance, or method of per- 
forming, on a musical instrument; also, a dramatic per- 
formance, as on the stage; also, a dramatic composition or 
piece; a drama. 

pla-ya (pla/yd), n. [Sp., shore, beach, < L. plaga, region, 
tract.] In the western U. S., a plain of silt or mud, covered 
with water during the wet season. 

play-a-ble (pla/a-bl), a. Capable of or suitable for being 
played; of ground, fit to be played on. 

play=act-ing (pli/ak/ting), n. The acting of plays; dra- 
matic performance.—play’=ac’tor, n. An actor of plays; 
a dramatic performer.—play’=ac’tress, n. A female ac- 
tor of plays; an actress. 

Play-bill (pla’bil), m. A bill or placard announcing a play 

as, “a framed play-bill in a confectioner’s window”: IL. 

Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” iii.); a program 
of a play. 

play-day (pla’da), n. A day given to pastime or diversion; 
a holiday. 

play-er (pla/ér), n. [AS. plegere.] One who or that which 
plays; one who takes part or is skilled in some game; a 
person engaged in playing a game professionally (Great 
Britain); one who plays for stakes, or a gambler; a performer 
on a musical instrument; a mechanical device by which a 
musical instrument, esp. a pianoforte, is played automatically 
(as, “His musical education had . . . begun . . . with the 
advertisement of the ‘Pianisto’ mechanical player”: Arnold 
Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” i.); one who plays parts on the 
stage, or an actor (as, “All the world’s a stage, And all the 
men and women merely players’: Shakspere’s “As You 
Like It,” ii. 7. 140).—play’er=pi-an’o, n. A type of piano- 
forte which may be played without manipulation of the keys, 
by means of a mechanical device contained within the case. 

play-fel-low (pla/fel’o), n. A playmate. 

play-ful (pla/ful), a. Full of play, sportive, or frolicsome 
(as, “the playful children just let loose from school”’: Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted Village,’ 120); also, showing a sportive 
fancy or sprightly humor (as, a playful remark); pleasantly 
humorous. —play’ful-ly, adv.—play’ful-ness, 7. 

play-go-er (pla/g6”ér), n. One who goes often or habitually 
to see plays at the theater.—play’go/’ing, n. and a. 

play-ground (pla/ground), m. A piece of ground used for 
open-air recreation, as one attached to a school; any place 
of open-air recreation. 

play-house (pla/hous), m. [AS. opleghtis.] A_ theater; 
also, a house to play in (as, a child’s playhouse; the play- 
house of a gardener-bird); a toy house. 

play-ing=card (pla/ing-kird), n. Literally, one of a set 
or pack of cards for use in playing games; historically, and 
in actual use, one of the well-known set of 52 cards, in 4 
suits (diamonds, hearts, spades, and clubs), marked with 
spots and figures (king, queen, and knave), used in playing 
various games of chance and skill. __ 

play-let (pla/let), . A short dramatic play. 

play-mate (pla/mat), n. A companion in play, amusement, 
or sport. i , 

play=off (pla’éf”), n. The playing off of a tie, as in games or 
sports. , 

Sivcomoe (pla/sum), a. Playful. [Now prov.] 

play-thing (pla/thing), m. A thing to play with; a toy; 
fig., something treated as a thing to be played with (as, “the 
toy and plaything of circumstance”: Mrs. H. Ward’s “‘Robert 
Elsmere,” xix.). } 

play-time (pla/tim), n. Time for play or recreation. — 

play-wright (pla/rit), n. A writer of plays; a dramatist. — 

pla-za (plaza), mn. [Sp., <L. platea: see place.] A public 
square or open space in a city or town. ; 

plea (plé), n. [OF. plaid, plait, < ML. placitum, assembly, 
court, plea, L. opinion, decision, prop. pp. neut. of L. placere, 
please, seem good, E. please.] A suit or action at law (now 
chiefly hist. or Sc., or in certain phrases: as, to hold pleas, 


to try actions at law: see also phrases below); also, an allega- 
tion made by, or on behalf of, a party to a legal suit, in 
support of his claim or defense; esp., a defendant’s answer 
to a legal declaration or charge; in general, that which is 
alleged, urged, or pleaded in defense or justification (as, “The 
fiend . . . with necessity, The tyrant’s plea, excused his 
devilish deeds”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iv. 894); an 
excuse; a pretext; also, an appeal or entreaty (as, a plea 
for mercy, for reform, or for a cause; “deaf to Nature’s 
tend’rest plea,” Cowper’s “Tirocinium,” 867).—common 
pleas, orig., in England, pleas or legal actions over which 
the crown did not claim exclusive jurisdiction (cf. pleas of 
the crown, below); later, civil actions brought by one subject 
against another; also [caps.], the (or a) Court of Common 
Pleas.— Court of Common Pleas, formerly, in England, a 
court for the trial of ‘common pleas,’ or civil actions (see the 
preceding phrase), one of the three superior courts of common 
law; also, in some States of the United States, a more or less 
similar common-law court.—pleas of the crown, orig., in 
England, pleas or legal actions over which the crown claimed 
exclusive jurisdiction (cf. common pleas, above); later, in 
England, all criminal actions or proceedings; in Scotland, 
the actions for robbery, rape, murder, and arson. 

pleach (pléch), v. ¢. [ME. plechen, from a var. form (cf. F. 
dial. plécher) of OF. plaissier, E. plash’.] To plash or 
interweave (growing branches, vines, etc.), as for a hedge or 
arbor; make or renew (a hedge, etc.) thus; cover, shade, or 
fence with interwoven branches, etc. (as, “walking in a thick- 
pleached alley in mine orchard’: Shakspere’s ‘““Much Ado 
about Nothing,” i. 2. 10); also, in general, to interweave, 
interlace, or entwine. 

plead (pléd), v.; pleaded or plead (pled), archaic pled, 
pleading. [OF. plaidier (F. plaider), < plaid: see plea.| 
I, intr. To prosecute a suit or action at law; also, to 
address a court as an advocate; put forward any allegation 
or plea in an action at law; put forward an answer on the 
part of a defendant to a legal declaration or charge; in 
general, to use arguments or persuasions, as with a person, 
or for or against something (as, to plead with a creditor 
for time; to plead against ill-advised leniency); make 
earnest appeal or entreaty; fig., to afford an argument or 
appeal (as, his youth pleads for him). I. tr. To maintain 
(a cause, etc.) by argument before a court (also fig.); also, 
to allege or set forth (something) formally in an action at 
law; esp., to allege formally as a legal plea or answer (as, to 
plead not guilty); allege or cite in legal defense (as, to 
plead a statute of limitations); in general, to allege or urge 
in defense, justification, or excuse (as, to plead ignorance or 
necessity; ‘‘Brown ... declined all further conviviality 
for that evening, pleading his own weariness,” Scott’s “Guy 
Mannering,” xxiv.); also, to plead for}, or entreatf (as, 
“When good will is show’d... The actor may plead 
pardon”: Shakspere’s ““Antony and Cleopatra,” ii. 5. 9). 
—plead/a-ble, a. Capable of being pleaded.—plead/er, n. 
One who pleads, esp. in a court of law; an advocate.— 
plead/ing, n. The act of one who pleads; specif., the 
advocating of a cause in a court of law; the art of setting 
forth or drawing pleas in legal causes; also, a formal state- 
ment (now usually written) setting forth the cause of action 
or the defense of a case at law; #l., the successive statements 
delivered alternately by plaintiff and defendant until issue 
is joined.—special pleading. See under special, a.— 
plead/ing-ly, adv. : 

pleas-ance (plez/ans), n. [OF. F. plaisance, < plaisant, E. _ 
pleasant.| Pleasure or enjoyment (archaic: as, ‘a feeling 
of solace and pleasance,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” x.); 
also, pleasurable or agreeable character (archaic: as, “Thence 
thro’ the garden I was drawn—A realm of pleasance,” 
Tennyson’s “Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” 101); 
also, a source of pleasure (obs. or archaic); also, a pleasure- 
ground, or space laid out with trees and shrubbery, pleasant 
walks, and sometimes fountains, statues, etc., esp. one 
attached to an old-time mansion. _ i 

pleas-ant (plez/ant),a. [OF. F. plaisant, ppr. of OF. plaisir, 
E. please.| Pleasing, agreeable, or affording enjoyment 
(as, a pleasant valley; pleasant news; a pleasant sight or 
taste; ‘Full rich I was, and led a pleasant life,” W. Morris’s 
“Jason,” iv. 251); pleasurable; to one’s liking; of persons, 
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or the manners, disposition, etc., agreeable socially or in 
intercourse or personal relations; of weather, etc., fair, or 
not stormy; also, gay, sprightly, or merry (as, “Now Gilpin 
had a pleasant wit, And lov’d a timely joke’: Cowper’s 
“John Gilpin,” 169); jocular or facetious (as, “Can a ghost 
laugh . . . when you are pleasant with him?”’ Lamb’s “New 
Year’s Eve’’); also, amusing{ or funny}.—pleas/ant-ly, 
adv.—pleas/ant-ness, ”.—pleas/an-try (anetri)7s ne pL 
-tries (-triz). [F. plaisanterie.] Pleasant sprightliness or 
humor in conversation; hence, good-humored raillery (as, 
“Here commenced a running fire of pleasantry at the expense 
of my poor steed”: Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” xxxiv.); 
also, a humorous or jesting speech (as, “He . . . made him 
the butt of his pleasantries”: Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” 
xxxv.)}; sometimes, a humorous action (as, “It was thought an 
ingenious pleasantry to hang the Reformers upon the beams 
under which they had hoped to worship God”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” ii. 10). ; 
please (pléz), v. 7.; pleased, pleasing. [OF. plaisir, < L. 
placere, please, be pleasing, seem good: cf. plea, placid, and 
placate.} To be agreeable, or give pleasure or satisfaction 
(as, “Though every prospect pleases, And only man is vile”: 
Heber’s “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains”); also, to find 
something agreeable, like, wish, or choose (as, go when and 
where you please; he may do so if he pleases; “He silently 
went on thinking and doing exactly as he pleased,” Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” v.); be pleased or willing, consent, 
or have the goodness (to do something: as, “if his Majesty 
. would please to spare your life,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” i. 7; “You must please to take my word for it,” 
S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xv.). Please, as a polite 
addition to requests, etc. (as, come here, please; please 
come), and now seemingly an imperative or optative, appar- 
ently represents a reduction of some longer expression of an 
earlier date, as ‘please you,’ for ‘may it please you’: for 
example, “Please you, draw near” (Shakspere’s “Tempest,” 
v. 1. 318); “Please you repeat their names” (Shakspere’s 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” i. 2. 7).—if you please, if 
you like, or if it be your pleasure; by your leave: much used 
as a polite addition to a request, acceptance, statement of 
intentions, or the like (as, wait a moment, if you please; yes, 
if you please; I will take this one, if you please), or some- 
times in stating, as if with the hearer’s kindly allowance, 
some surprising fact (as, in his pocket, if you please, was the 
lost letter !).—please, v. t. To be agreeable or give pleasure 
to, gratify, or delight (as, colors that please the eye; the 
news pleases everybody; to be much pleased with one’s 
self; “Pleased with his daily task, or, if not pleased, Con- 
tented,’ Wordsworth’s “Prelude,” vi. 511); act to the pleas- 
ure or satisfaction of (as, to seek to please customers or the 
public; you may please yourself about it, that is, you may 
do as you please); also, in impersonal uses (often reduced 
elliptically), to be the pleasure or will of, or seem good to 
(as, “Let it please thee to bless the house of thy servant,” 
1 Chron. xvii. 27; if it please your honor, or, elliptically, 
please your honor; may it please God, or please God). 
—to be pleased, to be moved to pleasure, as by something 
agreeable; also, to find it agreeable, be disposed, like, or 
choose (to do, be, etc.: as, ““He administers what he 2s pleased 
to call spiritual consolation,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
xv.; “You are pleased to be facetious,’ Peacock’s “Night- 
mare Abbey,” vi.); also, to be willing, consent, or have the 
goodness (to do, etc.: as, “I request that two of you will be 
pleased to stand sentries at the door,” Marryat’s ‘‘King’s 
Own,” xl.).—pleas-er (plé/zér), n.—pleas/ing, p. a. That 
pleases; giving pleasure; agreeable; gratifying; likable.— 
pleas/ing-ly, adv.— pleas/ing-ness, 7. 
pleas-ur-a-ble (plezh’ir-a-bl), a. Such as to give pleasure; 
agreeable; pleasant: as, ‘the pleasurable excitement of 
reading what is new” (J. H. Newman’s ‘Idea of a Univer- 
sity,” ii. 4).—pleas/ur-a-ble-ness, n.—pleas/ur-a-bly, adv. 
pleas-ure (plezh/ir), m. [OF. F. plaisir, noun use of OF. 
plaisir, inf., E. please.] The state or feeling of being pleased; 
enjoyment or satisfaction derived from what is to one’s 
liking; gratification; delight; often, enjoyment as the sole 
end in view (as, to walk or to write for pleasure; a pleasure- 
ground; “Though on pleasure she was bent, She had a 
frugal mind,” Cowper’s “John Gilpin,” 31); worldly or 
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frivolous enjoyment (as, the pursuit of pleasure; the giddy 
round of pleasure); sensual gratification; also, one’s will, 
desire, or choice (as, to make known one’s pleasure in a 
matter; “The captain left the deck, in order to ascertain 
his superior’s pleasure,’ Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” xix.); 
also, something that pleases, or a cause or source of enjoy- 
ment or delight (as, the garden is a constant pleasure; your 
letter was a great pleasure); also, pleasurable quality.— 
at pleasure, as or whenever one pleases.—pleas/ure, v.; 
-ured, -uring. 1. tr. To give pleasure to; gratify; please: 
as, “Thou art ever prompt to pleasure us poor women” 
(Scott’s “Talisman,” xxv.). IL. intr. To take pleasure, 
or delight, as in something; also, to seek pleasure, as by 
taking a holiday (colloq.).—pleas/ure=ground, n. A 
piece of ground or land appropriated to pleasure or enjoy- 
ment.—pleas/ure=house, 7. A house for purposes of 
pleasure or enjoyment: as, “He built this pleasure-house 
here in the woods, and hither he rode . . . to enjoy himself 
in the chase” (Howells’s “(Chance Acquaintance,” xii.).— 
pleas/ure-less, a. Devoid of pleasure; joyless. 
pleat (plét), n. [Var. of plait.] A fold of definite, even 
width made by doubling cloth or the like upon itself, and 
pressing, stitching, or otherwise fastening in place.—pleat, _ 
».t. To fold or arrange in pleats.—pleat/ing, n. Arrange- 
ment in pleats; also, pleated material, or a piece of it. 
pleb (pleb), n. [Short for plebeian.] A plebeian or com- 
moner. 
plebe (pléb), ». [Cf. pleb.] At the U. S. military and 
naval academies at West Point and Annapolis, a member of 
the lowest class. [Colloq.] 
ple-be-ian (plé-bé/an). [L. plebeius, < plebs (pleb-): see 
plebs.| I. a. Belonging or pertaining to the Roman plebs; 
in general, belonging or pertaining to the common people 
(as, “the craftsmen and other plebeian inhabitants of the 
town”: Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” xxi.); hence, com- 
mon, commonplace, or vulgar; coarse; mean; base. IL. n. 
A member of the Roman plebs (as, “the struggles between 
plebeians and patricians”: Froude’s “Cesar,” i.); in general, 
one of the common people; a plebeian person; a person with 
plebeian ideas or tastes.—ple-be/ian-ism, n. Plebeian 
character or ways. : 
pleb-is-cite (pleb/i-sit), n. [F. plébiscite, < L. plebiscitum: 
see plebiscitum.] A plebiscitum; also, a direct vote of the 
qualified electors of a state in regard to some important 
public question. — ple-bis-ci-ta-ry (plé-bis/i-ta-ri), a. 
pleb-is-ci-tum (pleb-i-si/tum), n.; pl. -fa (-td). [L., < 
plebis, gen. of plebs (see plebs), + scitum, ordinance, < 
sciscere, approve.] A law enacted by the ancient Roman 
plebs; also, a plebiscite. 
plebs (plebz), m. [L.] The lower class of the people of 
ancient Rome; in general, the common people; the populace. 
plec-tog-nath (plek/tog-nath), m. [NL. Plectognathi, pl., 
< Gr. wdexrés, plaited, twisted, + yvdbos, jaw.] Any of 
the Plectognathi, a group of teleostean fishes having the 
jaws extensively ankylosed and including the file-fishes, 
globe-fishes, etc.— plec-tog/na-thous (-tog/na-thus), a. 
plec-trop-ter-us 
(plek-trop’te-rus), 
fo \DNILG, << (esx 
mAnKTpov, cock’s 
spur, orig. plec- 
trum, + repdr, 
wing.] Anyofthe 
spur-winged geese 
of the African ge- 
nus Plectropterus. 
plec-trum (plek/- 
Crum) yes ple 
-trums or -tra 
(-tra). [L., < Gr. 
wARKTpOV, < wHo- 
cve.v, strike.] A 
small instrument 
of ivory, horn, 
metal, etc., used 
for plucking the 
strings of a lyre, 
mandolin, etc. 


Plectropterus (P. gambensis). 
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_ pled (pled). Archaic preterit and past participle of plead. or system, preceding the recent deposits. IE. n. The 


‘pledge (plej), n. [OF. plege (F. pleige), < ML. plevium 
plebium, appar. < plevire, plebire, to pledge; prob. from 
Teut.] One who becomes bail or surety for anot ert; also, 
a hostaget; also, a piece of personal property delivered as 
security for the payment of a debt or the discharge of some 
obligation, and liable to forfeiture; a thing put in pawn; 
also, a bailment of personal property as security; also, in 
general, anything given or regarded as a security, gage, or 
earnest of something (as, “Bear her this jewel, pledge of my 
affection,” Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” v. 1. 47; his past is 
the best pledge of his future): sometimes, a child as an evi- 
dence of the union or mutual love of the parents (as, “the 
unexpected hope of once more seeing my beloved country, 
and the dear pledges I had left in it”: Swift’s “Gulliver's 
Travels,” i. 8)5. also, an assurance of support or good-will 
conveyed by drinking a person’s health; the drinking of a 
health; a toast; also, a solemn promise of something, or to 
do or refrain from doing something (as, a pledge of aid; a 
pledge to support a candidate; “Pompey gave a definite 
pledge, which was afterwards broken,” Froude’s “Cesar,” 
Xviii.); an engagement or vow; specif., with the, the solemn, 
formal engagement to abstain from intoxicating drink (as, 
to take the pledge); also, the state of being given or held as 
security (as, to put or to hold a thing in pledge); guaranty 
or assurance (of: as, “I answer for yout safety. There is 
my hand in pledge of it,”” G. B. Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” 
i.).—pledge, v. t.; pledged, pledging. To give or deposit 
as a pledge or pawn; pawn; fig., to plight or stake, as one’s 
honor, word, etc.; also, to bind by or as by a pledge (as, to 
pledge one’s self to observe a rule; to pledge hearers to 
secrecy); also, to secure by a pledge, or give a pledge for 
(as, “‘And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand”: Shak- 
spere’s “3 Henry VI.,” iii. 3. 250); also, to give assurance 
of good-will or friendship to by drinking, or drink a health 
or toast to (as, “We did but talk you over, pledge you all 
In wassail”: Tennyson’s “Princess,” Prologue, 188); 
also, to promise solemnly, or engage to give, maintain, etc. 
(as, to pledge one’s support; to pledge secrecy).—pledge/a- 
ble, a. That may be pledged.—pledg-ee (ple-jé’), n. 
The person with whom something is deposited as a pledge. 
—pledge-or (plej’or or ple-jér’), n. In law, one who de- 
posits something as a pledge.—pledg’er, n. One who 
pledges. 

pledg-et (plej/et), . [Origin uncertain.] A small, flat 
mass of lint, absorbent cotton, or the like, for using on a 
wound, sore, etc. 

eplegia. [Gr. -w\nvla, < mAjocev, strike: see plague. ] 
A noun termination in pathological terms denoting forms of 
paralysis, as hemiplegia, monoplegia, ophthalmoplegia, para- 

legia. 

Pleivad (pliad or plé/ad), n.; pl.-ads. [= F. Pléiade, < L. 
Pleias (Pleiad-): see Pleiades.] Any of the Pleiades; also, 
fig., a brilliant group of persons or things, esp. of seven; 
esp., the famous group of poets (called in French La Pléiade) 
of the French Renaissance, consisting of Ronsard, Du 
Bellay, Belleau, Jodelle, Dorat (Daurat), Baif, and Pontus 
de Thiard (Tyard). ’ ; 

Plei-a-des (pli’a-déz or plé/-), n. pl. [L. (sing. Pleias), < 
Gr. IWneddes (sing. Ideds).] In class. myth., the seven 
daughters of Atlas and the nymph Pleione, transformed into 
the group of stars bearing their name (one star, missing, 
being the traditional ‘lost Pleiad’); in astron., a conspicuous 
group or cluster of stars in the constellation Taurus, com- 
monly spoken of as seven, though only six are plain to the 
average naked eye. a ped ai . 

plein=air (pla-nar’), a. [F. plein air, ‘full air,’ open air. ] 
In painting, pertaining to, or working or done in, the open 
air; concerned with rendering the effects of atmosphere and 
light in nature, as seen out of doors, rather than the artificial 
effects of the studio, as a school or style of painting that 
originated in France about 1870.—plein=air/ism, n. The 
principles or methods of the plein-air painters.—plein= 
air/ist, n. é 

Plei-o-cene (pli/d-sén), a. and n. See Pliocene. 

Pleis-to-cene (plis’td-sén). [Gr. aAetoros, most (superk. of 
modbs, much), + xawés, new.] In geol.: I. a. Noting or 
pertaining to the earlier division of the Quaternary period 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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Pleistocene division of the Quaternary. 
ple-na-ry (plé/na-ri or plen’a-ri), a. [LL. plenarius, < L. 
plenus, full: see plenum.] Full, complete, or entire; abso- 
lute or unqualified; also, attended by all of its qualified 
members, as a council or assembly; fully constituted; also, 
having full power.—ple/na-ri-ly, adv. 
ple-nip-o-tent (plé-nip’6-tent), a. [LL. plenipotens (-ent-), 
< L. plenus, full, + potens, E. potent.] Invested with or 
possessing full power.—ple-nip/o-tence, n. 
plen-i-po-ten-ti-a-ry (plen/i-pd-ten/shi-d-ri). [ML. pleni- 
potentiarius, < LL. plenipotens, E. plenipotent.] I. a. In- 
vested with full power or authority, as a diplomatic agent; 
also, bestowing full power, as a commission; also, absolute 
or full, as power. IL. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A person, esp. a 
diplomatic agent, invested with full power or authority to 
transact some particular business, or business in general: 
as, “Each municipality was, as it were, a little sovereign, 
sending envoys to a congress to vote and to sign as pleni- 
potentiaries’”’ (Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 4). 
plen-ish (plen/ish), v. ¢. [OF. plenir (pleniss-), fill, < L. 
plenus, full: cf. replenish.] To fill up; stock; furnish. 
[Chiefly Sc.]—plen/ish-ing, n. The act of filling up or 
furnishing; also, that with which anything is furnished; 
household furniture; the outfit contributed by a bride for 
setting up housekeeping. [Chiefly Sc. ] 
ple-nism (plé/nizm), n. [See plenwm.] The theory that 
all space is a plenum, and that there is no such thing as a 
vacuum.—ple/nist, n. 
plen-i-tude (plen/i-tid), . [L. plenitudo (plenitudin-), 
< plenus, full: see plenum.] Fullness in quantity, measure, 
or degree (as, “kings in the plenitude of power”: Scott’s 
“Quentin Durward,” xxix.); completeness; abundance; 
also, sometimes, the condition of being fully occupied, or 
full of something. —plen-i-tu/di-nous (-ti/di-nus), a. 
plen-te-ous (plen’té-us), a. [ME. plentivous, < OF. plen- 
tivous, < plentif, plenteous, < plente, E. plenty.) Exist- 
ing in plenty; plentiful, copious, or abundant (as, “‘a plen- 
teous supply of corn in a time of famine,’ Galt’s ‘Annals 
of the Parish,” xxxix.; “rich, plenteous tresses,”’ C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxxi.); also, abundantly supplied with some- 
thing (as, “The plenteous horn Of autumn, filled and running 
o’er With fruit, and flower, and golden corn”: Whittier’s 
“For an Autumn Festival”); also, yielding abundantly 
(as, ““The seasons had been plenteows in corn”: George 
Eliot’s ““Romola,” xxi.); also, giving abundantly}; bountiful 
in giving}.—plen/te-ous-ly, adv.— plen’/te-ous-ness, 7. 
plen-ti-ful (plen’ti-ful), a. Existing in great plenty; copi- 
ous, abundant, or ample (as, ‘“‘a plentiful fortune”: Steele, 
in “Spectator,” 79); also, amply supplied with something 
(as, “fair forests, plentiful of beasts”: W. Morris’s ‘‘Jason,”’ 
x. 119); yielding abundantly; also, giving abundantlyj; 
lavish}.— plen/ti-ful-ly, adv.— plen/ti-ful-ness, 7. 
plen-ty (plen’ti). [OF. plente, plentet, < L. plenitas, full- 
ness, abundance, < plenus, full: see plenum.] I. n.; pl. 
-ties (-tiz). Abundance (as, to have resources or reasons 
in plenty); a full or abundant supply; as much or as many 
as one could desire (as, there is plenty of time; “He... 
had plenty of scholars, but very few fees,” Scott’s “Guy 
Mannering,” ii.; ‘“‘Of books there are a plenty,” H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” xxxii.); also, abundance of the necessaries 
and comforts of life (as, “‘sixteen years of peace and plenty,” 
H. Kingsley’s “‘Geoffry Hamlyn,” xxiv.; the horn of plenty, 
the cornucopia); a time of abundance; also, pl., the neces- 
saries and comforts of lifet. II. a.; compar. plentzer, super]. 
plentiest. Existing in ample quantity or number; plentiful; 
abundant: usually in the predicate: as, “if reasons were as 
plenty [var. plentiful] as blackberries” (Shakspere’s “1 
Henry IV.,” ii. 4. 265). [Now chiefly collog.]—plen/ty, 
adv. Abundantly; amply; fully: as, plenty good enough. 
[Colloq.] : 
ple-num (plé/num), n. [L., prop. neut. of plenus, full, 
filled, complete, abundant: see full!.] A space that is 
filled, or conceived as being filled, with matter (opposed to a 
vacuum); the whole of space regarded as being filled with 
matter; also, a full assembly, as a joint legislative assembly. 
—plenum method (or system) of ventilation, a system 
in which fresh air is forced by artificial means into a space to 


ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; i, F. bonbon; 


’, ptimary accent; ”, secondary accent; t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


pleochroism 


be ventilated, vitiated air being driven out by displacement. 
ple-och-ro-ism (plé-ok/rd-izm), n. [Gr. mdéwy, mrcelwv, 
more (compar. of zoAvs, much), + xpéa, color.] In erystal., 
the property of exhibiting different colors in two or more 
different directions when viewed by transmitted light: a 
term including both dichroism and trichroism. — ple-o-chro-ic 
(plé-6-krd/ik), a. 
ple-o-chro-ma-tism (plé-d-krd/ma-tizm), n. Pleochroism. 
ple-o-mor-phism (plé-d-mér/fizm), n. [Gr. mew, rAclwv, 
more, + pop¢h, form.] The property of existing in different 
forms; in crystal., crystallization in two or more fundamental 
forms; in biol., the existence of different forms or types in a 
species, genus, etc.; also, the occurrence of more than one 
independent stage or form in the life-cycle of a species.— 
ple-o-mor’phic, a. 
ple-o-nasm (plé/d-nazm), n. [LL. pleonasmus, < Gr. 
mAcovacuds, < mdcovdtew, be redundant, < mew, 
mdelwv, more, compar. of zodts, much: cf. poly-.] The 
use of more words than are necessary to express an idea; 
redundancy of language; also, an instance of this, or the 
redundant word, phrase, or expression.—ple-o-nas/tic 
(-nas/tik), a. Characterized by or of the nature of pleonasm; 
redundant. — ple-o-nas’ti-cal-ly, adv. 
ple-o-nex-i-a (plé-d-nek/si-4), n. [NL., < Gr. mheovetla, 
< mdeovexrns, greedy person, < mAéwy, mdelwy, more, + 
éxev, have.] Greed or grasping selfishness, esp. as an 
indication of disease. —ple-o-nec’tic (-nek’tik), a. 
ple-rome (plé/rdm), n. [G. plerom, < Gr. mdAnpwya, a 
filling, < adnpowr, fill, < aAnpys, full: see full1.] In bot., 
the portion of meristem in the growing ends of stems and 
roots which gives rise to the stele.—ple-ro-mat/ic (-rd- 
mat/ik), a. 
ple-si-o-saur (plési-d-sir), n. [NL. plesiosaurus, < Gr. 
mwAnolos, near, + oavpos, lizard.] Any member of the 
extinct genus Plesiosaurus, comprising marine reptiles with 
small head, 
very long neck, 
short tail, and 
four large pad- 
dles. Also 
ple’si-o-sau’- 
rus (-sa/rus). 
_ ples-sor (ples/gr), n. Same as plexor. 
pleth-o-ra (pleth’6-rd), n. [NL., < Gr. rAnPapn, < rr7 Oe, 
be full.] In pathol., a morbid condition due to excess of red 
corpuscles in the blood or increase in the quantity of blood; 
hence, fig., overfullness in any respect; superabundance. 
—ple-thor-ic (plé-thor/ik or pleth’d-rik), a. Character- 
ized by plethora; hence, fig., overfull; turgid; inflated.— 
ple-thor’i-cal-ly, adv. 
pieu-ra (plé/ra), n.; pl. -re (-ré). [NL., < Gr. mevpé, 
rib, side.] A delicate serous membrane investing each 
lung in mammals and folded back to form a lining of the 
corresponding side of 
the thorax.—pleu/ral, 
a. Of or pertaining 
to the pleura: as, the 
pleural cavity (the 
space between the two 
layers of the pleura). 
pleu-ri-sy (plé/ri-si), n. 
[OF. pleurisie (F. pleu- 
résie), < LL. pleu- 
risis, for L. pleuritis: 
see pleuritis.] In 
pathol., inflammation 
of the pleura, with or 
without a liquid effu- 
sion.—pleu/ri-sy=root, 
nm. Amilkweed, Ascle- 
pias tuberosa, whose 
root is used as a pop- 
ular remedy for pleu- 
risy; also, the root. 
pleu-ri-tis (plé-ri’tis), 
m. (L., < Gr. mrev- 
piris, < mevpa, side, E. pleura.] Pleurisy.—pleu-rit/ic 
(-rit/ik), a. 


Skeleton of Plesiosaur. 


Pleurisy-root. — 1, part of the inflores- 
cence; 2, the root and the lower part of the 


stem; a,a flower; b, the anthers and the 
stigma; c, the fruit; d, a seed. 
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pleuro-, pleur-. Forms of Gr. m)evpév, or mAevpa, Tib, side, 
or E. pleura, used in combination.—pleu-ro-dont (pld/r6- 
dont). [+ -odont.] In zodl.: I.a. Ankylosed or attached 
to the inner edge 
of the jaw, as a 
tooth; having 
teeth so anky- 
losed, as certain 


lizards. II. n. A bil pelare ; FoEm a gee < wi 

7 eurodont entition. — Anterior D: of rig 
Deen anl- ramus of lower jaw of an iguana. 
mal.—pleu-ro- 


dyn/i-a (-din/i-d), n. [NL. (Gr. ddtvn, pain).] In pathol., 
pain in the side due to rheumatism in the muscles of the 
chest.—pleu-ro-dyn/ic, a. 

pleu-ron (plé/ron), 7.; pl. -ra (-ra). [NL., < Gr. wrevpor, 
rib, side.] In zodl., one of the lateral parts of the body-wall 
of an animal; esp., one of the sides of a thoracic segment 
of an insect. 

pleu-ro-pneu-mo-ni-a (pl6’/rd-ni-m0/ni-4), n. [See pleu- 
ro-.| In pathol., pleurisy conjoined with pneumonia. 

pleu-rot-o-my (pld-rot’d-mi), n. [See pleuro- and -tomy.] 
In surg., the operation of cutting into the pleura. 

plex-i-form (plek/si-form), a. In the form of a plexus. 

plex-im-e-ter (plek-sim/e-tér), m. [Gr. m)jéts, stroke, 
percussion, + pérpov, measure.] In med., a small, thin 
plate, as of ivory, placed in contact with the body and 
struck with the plexor in percussion for diagnostic purposes. 

plex-or (plek/sor), m. [Irreg- < Gr. mdjéis, stroke, per- 
cussion, < mAocewv, strike.| In med., a small hammer 
or the like, used in percussion for diagnostic purposes. 

plex-us (plek/sus), 7.; pl. pleruses or plexus. [L., < 
plectere, plait, interweave: see ply.] A network, as of 
nerves or blood-vessels.—solar plexus. See under solar. 

pli-a-ble (pli/a-bl), a. [OF. F. pliable, < plier, fold, bend: 
see ply.] Easily bent; flexible; supple; hence, fig., easily 
influenced; yielding; adaptable.—pli-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), 
pli/a-ble-ness, n.—pli/a-bly, adv. 

pli-ant (pli/ant), a. [OF. F. pliant, ppr. of plier, fold, bend: 
see ply.| Bending readily (as, “pliant as a wand of willow”: 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” vi. 24); flexible; supple; hence, ~ 
fig., easily inclined or influenced; yielding; compliant.— 
pli/an-cy (-an-si), pli/ant-ness, n.—pli/ant-ly, adv. 

pli-ca (plik), n.; pl. -cxe (-sé). [ML., a fold, < L. plicare, 
fold.] In pathol., a matted, filthy condition of the hair 
caused by disease, etc.; in zodl. and anat., a fold or folding, 
as of the skin. 

pli-cate (plikat), a. [L. plicatus, pp. of plicare, fold: see 
plu.] Folded like a fan; pleated. Also pli/cat-ed (-ka-ted). 
—pli/cate-ly, adv.—pli-ca/tion (-ka’/shon), 
m. A folding or fold; plicate form or con- 
dition. Also plic-a-ture (plik’a-tur). 

eae (plid). Preterit and past participle of ‘ 


plight 


ply. 
pli-er (pli/ér), n. [See ply.] One who or 
that which plies; pl. (and construed as pl. . 
or, sometimes, sing.), small pincers with 
long jaws, for bending wire, holding small 
objects, etc. (often called a pair of pliers). 
plight: (plit), m. [AF. plit, for OF. pleit, ploit, fold, manner 
of folding, condition: see plait.] Condition, state, or situa- 
tion (good, bad, or as specified, now usually bad: as, “I 
think myself in better plight for a lender than you are,” 
Shakspere’s ‘“Merry Wives of Windsor,” ii. 2.172; to be ina 
sorry plight); a bad or unfortunate condition or situation, 
or a predicament (as, “Have comfort, for I know your 
plight is pitied Of him that caused it”: Shakspere’s “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” v. 2. 33); also, physical condition, or state - 
of health (now esp. of cattle, etc.); also, state of mindt 
(as, “Thus they, in lowliest plight, repentant stood”’: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” xi. 1). 
plight? (plit), m. [AS. pliht, danger, risk, akin to D. plicht, 
G. pflicht, duty, obligation.] Perilf; risk{; also, pledge or 
solemn engagement (as, “These young hearts, not knowing 
that they loved . . . nor by plight or broken ring Bound”: 
Tennyson’s “Aylmer’s Field,” 135).—plight?, v. #. To 
give in pledge; pledge (one’s faith, honor, etc.); often, to 
pledge (one’s troth) in engagement to marry (as, “These two 
young people loved, and plighted their troth”: Marryat’s 


Plicate Leaf. 
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(lightened) avi 
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fH, then; y, you; 


Plimsoll line 


“King’s Own,” v.); also, to bind by a pledge or engagement, 
now esp. of marriage (as, “He was half engaged .. . How. 
ever, he was not absolutely plighted”: G. Meredith’s “Diana 
‘of the Crossways,” xvi.); betroth.—plight/er, n. 
lim-soli ( lim’sgl) line. [From Samuel Plimsoll (1824-98) 
% member fo) Parliament, who urged shipping reforms. ] A 
_ line or mark required to be placed on the hull of all British 
__ merchant vessels, showing the depth to which they may be 
submerged through loading. Also Plim/soll’s mark, 
plinth (plinth), ». [L. plinthus, plinth, < Gr. dios 
_ brick, squared stone, plinth.] The lower square part of 
__ the base of a column; a square base or a lower block, as of a 
q pedestal; a course of stones, as at the base of a wall, forming 
a continuous plinth-like projection; also, a gymnastic 
apparatus, used in vaulting, consisting of several wooden 
sections placed one on top 
_ of another, so as to per- 
mit of variations in height. 
_ Pli-o-cene (pli’9-sén). [Gr. 
mielwy, more (compar. of 
mo\’s, much), + Kkau6s, 
new.| In geol.:I.a. Not- B 
_ ing or pertaining to the f 
latest principal division of KS 
the Tertiary period or sys- S$ 
tem. II. n. The Plio- “~ 
- cene division of the Ter- 
m tiary. : 
pli-o-tron (pli/6-tron), m. [Gr. mAelwy, more: cf. kenotron 
and electron.] In elect., a type of vacuum-tube used in 
wireless apparatus, etc., with an exceptionally high degree of 
vacuum, and containing a filament, plate, and grid. [Pro- 
_ prietary name.] 
 plis-ky (plis’ki), n.; pl. -kies (-kiz). [Origin obscure.] A 
mischievous trick; also, a plight or unfortunate condition. 
_ [Sc. and north. Eng. ] 
plod (plod), v.; plodded, plodding. [Perhaps imit.] I. intr. 
_ To walk heavily, or trudge (as, “Barefoot plod I the cold 
_ ground upon,” Shakspere’s “‘All’s Well,” iii. 4. 6; “We heard 
a great rhino plodding along the track in our direction,” 
_ Jj. H. Patterson’s “Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” xv.); move 
laboriously (as, “In ten minutes the coach we are both looking 
for will be plodding up the hill’: Whyte-Melville’s “Kater- 
felto,” x.); fig., to proceed in a heavy or dull, humdrum way 
(as, “an old, wary, taciturn, plodding, unobtrusive, and 
moderate man”: Lecky’s ‘“‘Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” 
i.); work with dull perseverance (as, “I at your age was 
A 
f 


Gymnastic Plinth. 


plodding away behind a desk’’: S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” vi.); drudge. IE. tr. To walk heavily over or 
_ along; make (one’s way) by so doing (as, “The plowman 
homeward plods his weary way”: Gray’s “Elegy,” i.).— 
plod, n. The act or a course of plodding; also, a sound of 
or as of a heavy tread.—plod/der, n.—plod/ding-ly, adv. 
plop (plop), v. i.; plopped, plopping. [Imit.] To make a 
sound like that of a flat object striking water without a 
splash; fall plump with such a sound (as, “The released 
lead plopped into the sea’: Kipling’s “Captains Coura- 
geous,” iii.).—plop, adv. With a plop: as, “The old ship 
went down all on a sudden with a lurch to starboard— plop” 
(J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xiii.).—plop, n. A plopping sound 
or fall; the act of plopping. ifs : 
plot (plot), m. [AS. plot, piece of ground; origin uncertain. 
Later E. senses are prob. due in part to complot.] A small 
piece or area of ground (as, a garden plot; ‘persuading the 
purchaser that . he must put on the plot a house worthy 
of the plot,” Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” il. 3); also, a 
plan, map, or diagram, as of land, a building, etc. (now chiefly 
U.S.); also, the plan, scheme, or main story of a play, novel, 
poem, or the like; also, a plan, design, or purpose to be 
carried out}; now, commonly, a secret plan or scheme, on the 
part of one person or of a number, to accom lish some 
purpose, esp. a hostile, unlawful, or evil purpose (as, “a plot 
for the subversion of Protestantism and the death of the 
King”: Green’s ‘Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” ix. 4); 
a conspiracy.—Gunpowder Plot. See under gunpowder. 
—plot, v.; plotted, plotting. 1. tr. To divide (land) into 
plots; also, to make a plot, plan, or map of, as a tract 
of land, a building, etc.; mark on a plan, map, or chart, as 


lee 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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pluck 


a position, a ship’s course, etc.; specif., to determine and 
mark (points), as on plotting-paper, by means of measure- 
ments or codrdinates; draw (a curve) by means of points so 
marked; represent by means of such a curve; also, to devise 
the plot of (a play, etc.); also, to form plans forj (as, “the 
good man and woman . . . who used to sit and plot the 
welfare of us their children”: Steele, in “Spectator,” 268); 
also, to plan secretly (something hostile or evil: as, to plot 
mischief or revenge; to plot mutiny, treason, or murder). 
IL. intr. To make plots, plans, or maps (as, “They will plot 
and survey and map of course”: Kipling’s “Kim,” xii.); 
plot positions, points, curves, etc.; also, to form secret plots, 
as of mischief or evil (as, “The wicked plotteth against the 
just”: Ps. xxxvii. 12); conspire.—plot/ter, n.—plot/ting-ly, 
adv.—plot/ting=pa’per, n. Paper ruled with precision 
into small squares or spaces, used in plotting points, curves, 
etc; 

plough, etc. See plow, etc. 

plov-er (pluv/ér), n.; pl. plovers or (esp. collectively) plover. 
LOF. plovier (F. pluvier), < L. pluvia, rain (see pluvial); 
the connection of the bird with rain being variously explained. ] 
Any of various limicoline birds of the family Charadrvide, esp. 
those with a short tail and a bill like that of a pigeon, as 
Charadrius pluvia- 
lis (or apricarius) 
of Europe and C. 
dominicus of 
America (both 
called ‘golden 
plover’: as, “Im- 
mense numbers of 
golden plover had 
appeared [in Ar- 
gentina] and were 
in large flocks on 
the plain,” W. H. 


Hudson’s ‘Far 
Away and Long Golden Plover (Charadrius pluvialis), in autumn 
Ago,” Wale also, plumage. 


any of various sandpipers. 

plow, plough (plou), n. [Late AS. ploh, a plowland, = 
Icel. plogr = D. ploeg = G. pflug, plow.] An agricultural 
implement for cutting furrows in and turning up the soil, as 
for sowing or planting; also, any of various implements 
resembling or suggesting this, as a kind of plane for cutting 
grooves or a contrivance for clearing away snow from a road 
or track; [cap.] in astron., Charles’s Wain, or the Dipper; 
also, the whole constellation Ursa Major.—plow, plough, v. 
I. fr. To make furrows in or turn up (the soil) with a plow; 
make (a furrow, etc.) with a plow; also, to furrow, remove, 
etc., or make (a furrow, groove, etc.), as if with a plow; fig., 
to furrow (the face, etc.) with wrinkles; make (wrinkles) 
on the face, etc.; of a ship, etc., to cleave the surface of (the 
water); make (a way) or follow (a course) thus. II. intr. 
To till the soil with a plow; work with a plow; also, to move 
through anything in the manner of a plow (as, “the . . 
horse-dealer whose caravans ploughed through their fastnesses 
belly deep in snow’: Kipling’s “Kim,” i.); move through 
water by cleaving the surface.—plow/a-ble, plough/a-ble, 
a. Capable of being plowed.—plow/boy, plough’boy, n. 
A boy who leads or guides a team drawing a plow; 
hence, a country boy.— plow/er, plough/er, n.— plow/land, 
plough/land (-land), n. An old English measure of land, 
usually 120 acres, considered as the area capable of being 
tilled with one plow-team of eight oxen (cf. carucate and 
hide”); also, arable land.—plow’man, plough/man (-man), 
n.; pl. -men. Aman who plows; hence, a farm-laborer or a 
rustic.— plow/share, plough/share, n. [See share!.] The 
share of a plow, or that part which cuts the slice of earth and 
raises it to the mold-board.—plow’=tail, plough/=tail, n. 
The handle or handles of a plow.—plow/wright, plough/- 
wright (-rit), n. One who makes and repairs plows. 

ploy! (ploi), . [Origin uncertain.] A performance or 
proceeding; a frolic;.a trick. [Sc. and north. Eng.] 

ploy? (ploi), v. ¢. or 7. [Back-formation from deploy.] 
Milit., to move from line into column. 

pluck (pluk), v.¢. [AS. pluccian, ploccian, = MLG. plucken 
= Icel. plukka, plokka, pluck: cf. OF. peluchier, pelukier, 


F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


pluck 


pick, peck, It. piluccare, pluck.] To pull off or out from the 
place of growth, as fruit, flowers, feathers, etc.; pick; cull; 
gather; also, to pull by force (with away, off, out, etc.: as, 
“The false Christianity ... when it is at last plucked 
rudely away from us . . . will carry away a part of the true 
with it,” Mallock’s “New Republic,” ii. 1); snatch; drag; 
draw; also, to give a pull at (as, “Children . . . pluck’d his 
gown”: Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” 184); pull with 
sudden force or with a jerk; sound (the strings of a musical 
instrument) by doing this with the fingers or a plectrum; 
also, to pull off the feathers, hair, etc., from; strip (a bird) 
of feathers; fig., to rob, plunder, or fleece; also, to reject, as 
after an examination, as not coming up to the required 
standard (colloq.: as, “He went to college, and he got — 
plucked, I think they call it,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” x.).— 
to pluck up, to pull up, as out of the ground; uproot; 
eradicate; also, to summon up, or rouse (courage, spirit, etc.: 
as, “The Blackfeet were defeated; and from that time the 
Crows plucked up fresh heart, and were frequently successful,” 
Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xlix.).—pluck, v. 7. To pull 
sharply; tug (at); also, to snatch (at).—pluck, n. An act 
of pidckine: a pull, tug, or jerk; a snatch; also, something 
plucked; also, the heart, liver, and lungs, esp. of an animal 
used for food; fig., courage, spirit, or resolution in the face 
of difficulties (colloq.: as, “the pluck, daring, and admirable 
work of our aviators,’ H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and 
Britain at War,” iii. 3); also, boldness, or striking effect, as 
of a photographic print, of color, of words, etc. (colloq.).— 


pluck/er, n.—pluck’y, a.; compar. pluckier, superl. 
pluckiest. Having or showing pluck or courage (as, ‘‘Every- 
body was . . . anxious to show these Belgians what England 


thought of their plucky little country’: H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Britling,” ii. 2. § 8); also, bold or striking in effect, 
as a photographic print, etc. [Collog.]—pluck’/i-ly, adv.— 
pluck/i-ness, n. ; 
plug (plug), n. [MD. plugge (D. plug), plug, peg, akin to 
G. pflock.] A piece of wood or other material used to stop 
up a hole or aperture, to fill a gap, or to act as a wedge; 
specif.. a tapering piece of conducting material inserted 
between two electrical conductors to form a connection; 
any similar electrical connecting device, as one for screwing 
into a socket; also, a spark-plug; also, a hydrant for supply- 
ing water to a fire-engine and for other purposes (‘fire- 
plug’); also, a cake of pressed tobacco, or a piece of to- 
bacco cut off for chewing, etc.; also, a man’s tall silk hat 
(‘plug-hat’: slang); also, a worn-out or inferior horse 
(colloqg.); also, a shop-worn or unsalable article (colloq.); 
also, a punch or blow (slang).—plug, v.; plugged, plugging. 
I. tr. ‘To stop or fill with or as with a plug; insert or drive 
a plug into; also, to secure by a plug; also, to insert (some- 
thing) as a plug; also, to cut a small tapering piece from (a 
Se elon in testing ripeness; also, to punch or hit 
(slang); shoot (slang). IZ. intr. 
doggedly; plod; also, to strike; shoot. 


To work steadily or 
[Slang.]—plug’- 


ger, n. 

plug=ug-ly (plug/ug/li), n.; pl. -lies (-liz). [Cf. plug.] A 
city ruffan; a rowdy; atough. [Slang. 

plum! (plum), n. [AS. plime, < ML. pruna, plum: see 
prune!.| The drupaceous fruit of any of various trees of the 
amygdalaceous genus Prunus; a tree bearing such fruit; 
any of various other trees with a plum-like fruit, or the fruit 
itself; also, a raisin as in a cake or pudding; also, a sugar- 
plum; also, fig., a good or choice thing, as one of the best 
parts of anything, a fine situation or appointment, etc.; also, 
the sum of £100,000 sterling (colloq., Eng.: as, “a stock- 
broker in the city, who died worth a plum,” Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” xlvii.); also, plum-color. 

plum? (plum), a. and adv. See plumb. 

plu-mage (plé/maj), n. [OF. F. plumage, < plume, 
feather, E. plume.] Feathers collectively; the entire 
feathery covering of a bird. Also fig.—plu’/maged, a. 
Furnished with or having plumage: as, “some common 
dull-plumaged little bird” (W. H. Hudson’s “Green Man- 
sions,”’ vii.). ; 

plu-mate (plé/mat), a. [L. plumatus, pp. of plumare, cover 
with feathers, < plwma, feather, E. plume.] In zodl., 
peeling a feather, as a hair or bristle which bears smaller 

airs. 
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plumbous 


plumb (plum), . [OF. F. plomb, < L. plumbum, lead.] A 
small mass of lead or heavy material, used for various 
purposes; esp., a weight or bob attached to a line, used in 
testing the perpendicularity of walls, etc., or in sounding; a 
plummet; also, the position of a plumb-line when freely 
suspended, or the perpendicular (as,-out of plumb).—plumb. 
I. a. True according to a plumb-line; perpendicular; 
vertical; also, downright or absolute (collog.: as, “This was 
their home, called by every mountaineer neighbor ‘a plumb 
palace,’”” G. W. Cable’s “John March, Southerner,” ii.). IL 
adv. In a perpendicular or vertical direction; perpen- 
dicularly; also, exactly, precisely, or directly; also, com- 
pletely or absolutely (colloq.: as, “You'll have me plumb 
scared,” Wister’s ‘‘Virginian,” xxxv.; “They .. . plumb 
lost their senses,” W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 16).— 
plumb, v. I. tr. To test or adjust by a plumb-line; 
make vertical; also, to sound (the ocean, etc.) with or as 
with a plumb-line; measure (depth) by sounding; fig., to 
sound the depths of, or penetrate to the bottom of (as, ““The 
mind of that deep and truly knowing man was not to be 
plumbed by a chit of my age,”’ Bulwer-Lytton’s “‘Caxtons,” 
li. 4; “plumbing a deeper deep of woe,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Bealby,” iv.); also, to weight with lead; also, to seal with 
lead; also, to supply with plumbing, as a building (colloq.). 
II. intr. To be perpendicular or vertical; hang vertically; 
also, to work as a plumber (collog.) —plumb/a-ble, a. 
Capable of being plumbed. 

plum-bag-i-na-ceous (plum-baj-i-na/shius), a. [See plum- 
bago.] Belonging to the Plumbaginacex, or leadwort 
family of plants. 

plum-ba-go (plum-ba’go), n. [L. plumbago (plumbagin-), 
lead ore, leadwort, < plumbum, lead.] Any of certain 
oxides or ores of lead{; also, graphite, a form of carbon; also, 
any of the herbaceous plants, chiefly with light-blue or whitish 
flowers, of the genus Plumbago, certain species of which are 
cultivated; a leadwort.—plum-bag/i-nous (-baj/i-nus), a. 

tied (plum/bob), n. The bob or weight of a plumb- 


, 
a 
for water, drainage, gas, and the d 


like, in buildings, etc.; DOW, COM- piymb-bobs. — a, plumb-bob 
monly, a worker in water and made of brase, with Spe 
: * 42 cord, and steel point at bottom; 
drainage apparatus, as distin- b, plumb-bob with reel inclosed ; 
guished from a gas-fitter, steam- 6, cast ice pes lead 
fitter, etc.—plumb/er-y, n.; pl]. Om PO? Ws We Core. 
-ies (-iz). [OF. plommerie (F. plomberie).] Working in 
lead; plumbers’ work; plumbing; also, the workshop of a 


plumber. 
plum-bic (plum/bik), a. [L. plumbum, lead.] Of or 
[L. plumbum, lead, 


containing lead. See plumbous. 

plum-bif-er-ous (plum-bif’e-rus), a. 

+ ferre, bear.] Yielding or containing lead. 

plumb-ing (plum/ing), m. The act of one who plumbs, as 
in ascertaining depth; also, the work or trade of a plumber; 
the system of pipes and other apparatus for conveying water, 
etc., as in a building. 

plum-bism (plum/bizm), n. [L. plumbum, lead.] In 
pathol., chronic lead-poisoning. 

plumb-less (plum/les), a. That cannot be plumbed or. 
sounded; unfathomable: as, ‘the plumbless depths of the 
past” (Dickens’s “Hard Times,” i. 15). 

plumb=line (plum/lin), n. A line or cord to one end of 
which is attached a metal plumb or bob, used to determine 
perpendicularity, find the depth of water, etc.; also, some- 
times, a plumb-rule. 

plumb-ness (plum/nes), n. The state of being plumb, 
perpendicular, or vertical. 

plum-bous (plum/bus), a. [L. plumbosus, < plumbum, 
lead.] Containing lead (in larger proportion than a cor- 
responding plumbic compound). 


e. 
plum-be-ous (plum/bé-us),a. [L. 
plumbeus, < plumbum, lead.] 
Leaden; lead-colored. 
plumb-er (plum/ér), m. (OF. 
plommier (F. plombier), < LL. 
plumbarius, < L. plumbum, lead. ] 
Orig., a worker in lead or similar z 
metals; later, one who fits and 
repairs pipes and other apparatus 
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_plumb=rule (plum/rél), n. A device used by builders, etc. 
for determining perpendicularity, consisting of a narrow 
board fitted with a plumb-line and bob. 
plum-bum (plum/bum), n. [L.] Lead: in chem., abbre- 
viated Pb (without period). 
plum=cake (plum’/kak), m. A cake containing raisins, 
currants, and often other fruits. 
_plum=col-or (plum/kul’gr), n. A dark bluish-purple color. 
aes a. 

_ plum-cot (plum/kot), ». [From plum apri)cot.] In 
hort., a hybrid between the plum and the Uo Fil 
plum=duff (plum/duf’), n. [See duff!.] A kind of flour 
pudding containing raisins or currants and boiled in a cloth 

or bag. 
plume (plém), n. [OF. F. plume, < L. pluma, feather.] 
A feather, esp. a large, long, or conspicuous feather (as, the 
plumes of an ostrich, or of a bird of paradise); hence, plu- 
mage (now chiefly poetic: as, ‘Like some full-breasted swan 
That . . . Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood,” 
Tennyson’s “‘Passing of Arthur,” 436); also, a feather, or a 
tuft or bunch of feathers (or some substitute, as hair), worn 
on the head, hat, helmet, etc., 
or borne on a hearse, etc. (as, 
“Her photograph . . . showed 
her stiff in her glories of 
plumes and satin,” M. Hew- 
lett’s “Open Country,” xv.; 
“Press where ye see my white 
plume shine, amidst the ranks 
of war,” Macaulay’s “Ivry’’); 
fig., an ornament, or a token of . 
honor or distinction; also, {fw 
something resembling a‘& 
feather, as a pinnate leaf (as, 
“the slender coco’s drooping 
crown of plumes”: Tenny- 
son’s “Enoch Arden,” 570); _ 
any plumose part or formation.—plume, »v. ¢.; plumed, 
pluming. To strip (a bird) of feathers; pluck; also, to 
furnish, cover, or adorn with plumes or feathers; also, of 
a bird, to preen (itself or its feathers); hence, fig., to dis- 
play or feel satisfaction with or pride in (one’s self), esp. on 
a particular score; pride (one’s self) complacently (on or 
upon: as, “I was . . . pluming myself on having made an 
heroic proposal,” Barrie’s “Tommy and Grizel,” xxxi.).— 
plume/=bird, n. Any bird of the genus Epimachus or 
the subfamily Hpima- 
chine (family Paradisei- 
dz), of New Guinea, nota- 
ble for the luxuriance 
and brilliance of their 
plumage.—plumed, a. 
Having plumes or plume- 
like parts; adorned with 
or as with a plume or 
plumes (as, “plumed 
steeds gorgeously capari- 
soned”: Amelia B. Ed- 
wards’s “Thousand Miles 
mp the Nile,’ < xvi.).— 
plume/less, a. Without 
plumes or feathers. — 
plume‘let, n. A small 
plume. 
plu-mi-corn(plé/mi-kérn), 
n. [L. pluma, feather, ++ 
cornu, horn.] One of a 
pair of horn-like or ear- ; } ; 
like tufts of feathers on Plume-bird (Epimachus speciosus). 
the head of certain owls, as the horned owls. : 
plum-met (plum/et), ». [OF. plommet, plombet, dim. of 
plomb, E. plumb.] A piece of lead or some other weight 
attached to a line, used for determining perpendicularity, 
for sounding, etc.; the bob of a plumb-line; also, a plumb- 
rule; also, fig., something that weighs down or depresses. 
plum-my (plum/i), a. Full of or resembling plums; also, of 
the nature of a plum or choice thing (colloq.); good or 
desirable (colloq.). 


lume, as worn at tourneys: and 
ceremonials, 16th century. 
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plumy 


, | plu-mose (plé/mis or plé-més/), a. [L. plumosus, < pluma, 


feather.] Having feathers or plumes; feathered; also, 
feathery or plume-like. 

plump! (plump), n. [ME. plumpe, plompe; origin un- 
certain.] A compact group of persons, animals, or things; 
a company, flock, cluster, or clump. [Archaic or prov. ] 

plump? (plump), a. [ME. plompe, dull, rude, = MLG. 
plump = D. plomp, blunt, thick, rude.] Dullf; bluntf; 
also, well filled out or rounded in form, as a person or animal, 
the body or a part of it, etc.; somewhat fleshy or fat; chubby; 
hence, filled out or developed well, as a seed or fruit; filled 
to roundness, as a cushion, a purse, etc.—plump?, v. I. ér. 
To make plump; fatten; distend; swell (wporowt). IL. intr. 
To become plump, fat, or distended: often with wp or out: 
as, ‘‘The little man plumped up very considerably” (H. G. 
Wells’s ““Tono-Bungay,” iii. 1. § 1). 

plump? (plump), v. [ME. plumpen = D. plompen; prob. 
imit.] I. intr. To fall heavily or suddenly and directly (as, 
“The branch . . . broke, and the poor lad plumped over 
head and ears into the water’: Fielding’s ‘“Tom Jones,” 
iv. 3); drop, sink, or come abruptly, or with direct impact; 
run plump (2nto); also, to vote exclusively for one candidate, 
at an election, instead of distributing or splitting one’s votes 
among a number (Eng.: as, “enormous red posters exhorting 
the shrewd common sense potter not to be misled by paid 
agitators, but to plump for his true friend,”’ Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,” iii. 17). II.ér. To drop or throw heavily or 
suddenly (as, “I could hear . . . Israel Hands, plumping 
down a round-shot on the deck’: Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island,” xvii.); also, to utter or say bluntly (often with out: 
as, “If it ain’t a liberty to plump it out . . . what do you do 
for your living?” Dickens’s “Our Mutual Friend,” i. 8).— 
plump’. I. adv. With a heavy or sudden fall or drop; 
with direct impact; with sudden encounter (as, “At the 
corner . . . they come plump against the old merchant”: 
Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” Sights from a Steeple); 
also, directly or straight (as, “I fired plump at the side of his 
[a lion’s] head”: J. H. Patterson’s ‘“Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” 
Xx.); right; also, directly or bluntly, as in speaking. II. a. 
Direct; downright; blunt: as, “I hate qualifying arguers— 
plump assertion or plump denial for me” (Maria Edge- 
worth’s “Belinda,” xvii.).—plump3, n. A heavy or sudden 
fall; also, a sudden downpour of rain (Sc.). 

plump-er! (plum/pér), ». Something that plumps, or 
makes plump; esp., something carried in the mouth to fill out 
hollow cheeks. 

plump-er? (plum/pér), n. A plumping or falling heavily; 
also, the vote of one who plumps, or a voter who plumps 


Eng.). 
plump-ly (plump/li), adv. In a plump manner.—plump’- 
ness, 7. 
plum=pud-ding (plum/- 
pud/ing),n. Arich boiled 
pudding containing rai- 
sins, currants, citron, spi- 
ces, etc. 
plump-y (plum’pi), a. 
Plump, as in body or 
form: as, “plumpy Bac- 
chus” (Shakspere’s “An- 
tony and Cleopatra,” ii. 7. 
121). 
plu-mule (plé/mil), 7. 
{L. plumula, dim. of 
pluma, feather.] In or- 
nith., a down-feather; in 
bot., the bud of the ascend- 
ing axis of a plant while 
still in the embryo. 
pl any (plo’mi), a. | Hav- Plumules. — 1, seed of bean (Vicia 
ing plumes or feathers (as, faba), one cotyledon detached; 2, ger- 
“a flock of white plumy mineting, plantct of tepae Coe Cte: 
birds”: C. Bronté’s “Jane mea); 4, germinating plantlet of thubarb 
Eyre,” xvii.) ;adorned with (iw), showing the plumule breaking 
a plume or plumes (as, of the cotyledons: — Cot, cotyledon; P, 


a plumy helmet); also, PUmue: *% root 
plume-like or feathery (as, “the plumy palms of Memphis”: 
Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xxii.). 
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plunder 


plun-der (plun/dér), v. [G. pliindern, < plunder, house- 
hold effects, lumber, stuff, trash.] I. tr. To rob of goods or 
valuables by open force, as in war, hostile raids, brigandage, 
etc. (as, to plunder a town or its inhabitants; to plunder 
a caravan); pillage; in general, to rob, despoil, or fleece (as, 
to plunder the public treasury; to plunder an orchard; 
“The man wouldn’t be above plundering the natives,” J. 
Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 1); also, to take by pillage or robbery 
(as, “The law of self-preservation had now obliged the fugitive 
Tartars to plunder provisions”: De Quincey’s “Revolt of 
the Tartars”); steal. I. intr. To take plunder; pillage; 
commit depredations.—plun/der, n. Plundering, pillage, 
or spoliation (as, “some expedition of war or plunder,” 
H. Melville’s “Typee,” iii.; ‘Cordova was given up to 
plunder and massacre,” Froude’s “Cesar,” xxv.); also, that 
which is taken in plundering, or spoil, booty, or loot (as, 
“The gold, silver, and precious jewelry . . . brocades, laces, 
and similar . . . portable plunder, were rapidly appro- 
priated”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 5); anything 
taken by robbery, theft, or fraud; also, household goods, 
personal effects, or baggage (local, U. S.).—plun/der-age 
(-aj), m. The act of plundering; pillage; spoliation; in 
maritime law, the embezzlement of goods on board a ship; 
also, the goods embezzled.—plun/der-bund (-bund or 
-bint), n. [See bund?.] A league or organized body of 
plunderers, esp. plunderers of the public. [Colloq., U. S.] 
—plun/’der-er, .—plun/der-ous, a. Given to plun- 
dering. : 
plunge (plunj), v.; plunged, plunging. [OF. plungier, 
plongier (F. plonger), < L. plumbum, lead.] I. tr. To 
cast or thrust forcibly or suddenly into a liquid, a penetrable 
substance, a place, etc. (as, to plunge the hand into water; 
to plunge a dagger into one’s heart; “Yet shalt thou plunge 
me in the ditch,” Job, ix. 31); immerse or submerge; pitch 
or send with a sudden, violent movement (as, “The least 
irregularity of the sea might plunge you overboard”: 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” ix.); fig., to throw or 
bring into some state, condition, situation, course of activities, 
etc. (as, to plunge a country into anarchy or war; ‘Instead 
of escaping the catastrophe, he found himself plunged into 
the heart of it,”’ Froude’s “‘Czsar,”’ xx.); immerse mentally, 
asin thought or some subject of thought. Il.intr. To cast 
one’s self, or fall as if cast, into water, a deep place, etc. (as, 
“A stone dropped . . . plunges into water deep enough to 
float a skiff’: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,”’ xvii.); rush or 
dash with headlong haste (as, to plunge into or through a 
burning building; to plunge through a doorway); pass or go 
impetuously or abruptly; fig., to throw one’s self impetuously 
or abruptly into some state, condition, situation, course, etc. 
(as, to plunge into debt, excesses, or war; “having plunged 
thus headlong into an act so monstrous,’’ Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” xviii.); enter abruptly into some matter or 
subject (as, “Isaacs . . . dropping all forms of ceremony or 
circumlocution plunged boldly into business”: F. M. Craw- 
ford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” v.); also, to descend abruptly or pre- 
cipitously, as a cliff, a road, etc.; also, to pitch violently 
forward, esp. with the head downward, as a horse, a ship, 
etc.; also, to bet or speculate recklessly (slang).—plunge, n. 
The act or an act of plunging; a leap or dive into water or 
the like; a headlong or impetuous rush or dash (also fig.); 
a sudden, violent pitching movement; also, a place for 
plunging or diving, as a swimming-tank.—plun-ger (plun/- 
jér),. One who or that which plunges; a diver; a cavalry- 
man (slang); a reckless better or speculator (slang); in 
mech.,\a device or a part of a machine which acts with a 
plunging or thrusting motion; a piston; a ram.—plun/ging, 
p.a. That plunges; milit., of fire, directed downward from 
pieces situated above the plane of the object fired at.— 
plun/ging-ly, adv. 
plunk (plungk), v. [Imit.] I. tr. To pluck (a stringed 
Instrument or its strings); twang; also, to throw, push, put, 
etc., heavily or suddenly; also, to strike or hit. [Colloq.] 
Il. intr. To give forth a twanging sound; also, to drop 
down heavily or suddenly; plump. [Colloq.]—plunk, n. 
The act or sound of plunking (colloq.: as, “They played in 
such magnificent time that every high-stepping foot in all 
the line came down with the same jubilant plunk,” Tar- 
kington’s “‘Gentleman from Indiana,” xix.); a direct, forcible 
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plus=fours 


blow (colloq.); also, a dollar (slang, U. S.: as, “I'll sell you 
the Candersen place for three thousand plunks,” Sinclair 
Lewis’s ‘Main Street,” iii.).—plunk, adv. 
sound; also, plump. ([Colloq.] 
plu-per-fect (pld/pér/fekt). [Contr. < LL. plus quam 
perfectum, ‘more than perfect’: cf. F. plus-que-parfait.] 
In gram.: I. a.. Denoting an action or state completed 
before a given past time (as, the pluperfect tense); past- 
perfect. I. m. The pluperfect tense; a verb-form in this 
tense, as Latin amaveram, ‘I had loved.’ 

plu-ral (plé/ral), a. [L. pluralis, < plus (plur-), more: 
see plus.| Consisting of, containing, or pertaining to more 
than one; pertaining to or involving a plurality of persons 
or things; also, being one of such a plurality (as, a plural 


wife: see phrase below); in gram., signifying or implying. 


more than one person or thing (as, the plural number; a 
plural verb-form: cf. singular, a., and dual, a.).—plural 
livings, two or more ecclesiastical benefices held by one 
person at the same time.—plural marriage, the marriage 
of a man to two or more women at the same time; polygamy: 
so called esp. with reference to the Mormons.—plural wife, 
any of the wives of a polygamist, or in a plural marriage. — 
plu’ral, n. In gram., the plural number; a noun, verb, or 
other word in this number. Examples of plurals of English 
nouns are books (plural of book), mosses (plural of moss), 
foxes (plural of fox), dishes (plural of dish), mosquitoes or 
mosquitos (plural of mosquito), jellies (plural of jelly), and 
knives (plural of knife); M. D.’s, a’s, and 9s (plurals of 
M. D., a, and 9: see apostrophe?); men (plural of man), 
and teeth (plural of tooth); Chinese and Portuguese (plurals 
of Chinese and Portuguese); fathoms or fathom, and 
hundreds or hundred (plurals of fathom and hundred, the 
second form being used esp. after a numeral); elks or elk, 
and herrings or herring (plurals of elk and herring, the second 
form being used esp. in a collective sense); deer or deers, and 
mackerel or mackerels (plural of deer and mackerel, the 
second form being used esp. with reference to different 
species).—plu/ral-ism, n. The character of being plural; 
also, the holding by one person of two or more offices, esp. 
ecclesiastical benefices, at the same time; in philos., a theory 
or system that recognizes more than one ultimate substance 
or principle (cf. monism and dualism).—plu/ral-ist, -n. 
One who holds two or more offices, esp. ecclesiastical benefices, 
at the same time; in philos., an adherent of pluralism.— 
plu-ral-is/tic, a.—plu-ral-i-ty (pld-ral/iti), n.; pl. -ties 
(-tiz). The state or fact of being plural; a number greater 
than unity; also, the fact of being numerous; a large number, 
or a multitude; also, pluralism, or the simultaneous holding 
of two or more offices or benefices; any of the offices or 
benefices so held; also, the greater number or part; more 
than half of the whole; the majority; in U. S. politics, an 
excess of votes received by one candidate in an election over 
those received by any other candidate for the same office; 
commonly, when there are three or more candidates, the 
excess of votes received by the leading candidate over those 
received by the next candidate (esp. in distinction from a 
majority, or an excess over the combined votes received by 
all the other candidates).—plu/ral-ize, v. t.; -ized, -izing. 
To make plural; express in the plural form. —plu’ral-ly, adv. 
pluri-. Form of L. plus (plur-), more, pl. many, used in 
combination.—plu-ri-ax-i-al (plé-ri-ak/si-al), @. Having 
more than one axis.—plu-ri-cel/lu-lar (-sel/g-lir), a. 
Having several cells; multicellular.—plu-ri-lit/er-al (-lit’e- 
ral),a. [+ L. litera, letter.] Consisting of more than three 
letters, as a Hebrew root.—plu-ri-se/ri-al (-sé/ri-al) stags 
Consisting of several series. ; 


’ 


With a plunking ~ 


plus (plus). [L., more (used as compar. of multus, much, . 


many), akin to Gr. roA’s, much, many (see poly-), compar. 
wrelwy, and ult. to E. full.] I. a. More (by a certain 
amount: a quasi prepositional use: see plus, prep.); also, 
involving or denoting addition (as, a plus quantity; the plus 
sign, +); positive; also, with something in addition (colloq.). 
II.n. The plus sign; also, a plus quantity; also, something 
additional; a surplus or gain.—plus, prep. More by the 
addition of, or increased by (as, 10 plus 3); hence, with the 
addition of; with.—plus/=fours’, n. pl. [From plus four, 
the handicap of a first-rate British golfer.] Baggy, hanging 
knickerbockers, as for sports wear. 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; #H, then; y, you; 


__ A fabric of silk, cotton, wool 
nap than that of velvet.—plush’y, a. 


_ duced in the earth; in astron., a major planet, the ninth 


_ Plu-vidse 


. plush 
Mush (plush), n. [F. pluche, peluche, ult. < L. pilus, hair.] 


Of or like plush. 


Plu-to (plé’ts), n. [L., < Gr. Wdobrwy, < m)ovros, wealth. | 


_ InGr. myth., Hades, the lord of the lower world, esp. in the 


aspect of a beneficent god and the bestower of blessings pro- 


x 


and outermost from 
_ the sun (beyond Nep- 
tune), discovered 2 i 
in 1930. 
plu-toc-ra-cy  (plé- 
 tok/ra-si), n.; pl. -cies 
(-siz). [Gr. mdouro- 
Kpatla, <  mdovros, 
wealth, + kpareiv, 
tule.} | The rule or 
power of wealth or i : 
of the wealthy; a é UI 
government or state 5 
in which the wealthy Us 
class rules (as, ‘“Pub- : 
lic spirit in the We 
masses was dead or \ h BAS 
sleeping; the Com- = Dan ose oa 
monwealth wasa plu- 
tocracy”: Froude’s Pluto, enthroned, with Proserpine. (From a 
“Czsar,” ii.); also, a ceseuamtsE: 
class or group ruling, or exercising power or influence, by 
virtue of its wealth (as, “He [Gibbon] idealized the crude 
and gross plutocracy of Rome into a world of fine gentle- 
men”: H. G. Wells’s ‘Outline of History,” xxxvi. § 11). 
—plu-to-crat (plé/td-krat), m. A member of a _plutoc- 
Tacy; a poe exercising power or influence by virtue 
of his wealth. —plu-to-crat/ic, a. ; 

plu-tol-a-try (pld-tol/a-tri), n. [Gr. mdovros, wealth, + 
Aarpeia, worship.] The worship of wealth. 

plu-tol-o-gy (plé-tol/d-ji), m. [Gr. mdovros, wealth: see 
-logy.| The science of wealth; political economy; economics. 
—plu-tol’o-gist, 7. 

Plu-to-ni-an (pl6-td/ni-an), a. Of or pertaining to Pluto, 
the god of the lower world; infernal; in geol., Plutonic.— 
Plu-ton/ic (-ton/ik), a. Plutonian; [cap. or J. c.] in geol., 
noting or pertaining to the theory that the present condition 
of the earth’s crust is mainly due to igneous action; also 
[now usually 1. c.], noting a class of igneous rocks which have 
solidified far below the earth’s surface.—Plu-to-nism 
(plé/td-nizm), n. The Plutonic theory.—Plu/to-nist, 1. 
An adherent of the Plutonic theory. 

plu-ton-o-my (plé-ton’6-mi), n. [Gr. wAovros, wealth, + 
-voula, < véuew, deal out, manage.] The science of 
wealth; political economy; economics.—plu-to-nom-ic 
(plé-td-nom/ik), a.—plu-ton/o-mist, 7. 

plu-vi-al (plé/vi-al), a. [L. pluvialis, <_pluvia, rain, prop. 
fem. of pluvius, rainy, < pluere, to rain.] Of or pertaining 
to rain; rainy; in geol., due to rain. 

plu-vi-o-graph (plé/vi-d-graf), m. [L. plwvia, rain, + Gr. 
ypapev, write.| A self-recording rain-gage.—plu/vi-o- 
graph/ic (-graf/ik), a.—plu-vi-og/ra-phy (-og’ra-fi), 7. 

plu-vi-om-e-ter (plé-vi-om/e-tér), n. [L. pluma, rain, + 
Gr. pérpoy, measure.| An instrument for measuring rain- 
fall.— plu/vi-o- 
met/ric(-d-met’- 
rik), a.—plu-vi- 
om/e-try, 7. 

(plii- 

vyoz), n. [F. 

pluvidse, < L. 

pluviosus, rainy, 

E.  pluvious. | 
In the calendar 
of the first 
French republic, 
the fifth month 
of the year, ex- 
tending from 
Ue 20 to Feb. 


ia 
+ 
G 
eee 


Pluviometer. — a, vertical section. 


(variable) d as d or j, § as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z OF 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent, 
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, etc., having a softer and longer 


pneumatometer 


plu-vi-ous (plé/vi-us), a. [L. pluviosus, < pluvia, rain: 
see pluvial.] Abounding in rain; rainy; pertaining to rain. 
ply (pli), v.; plied, plying. [In part, < OF. F. plier, fold, 
bend, < L. plicare, fold, akin to plectere, plait, interweave, 
and Gr. m)\éxew, plait, twine, weave; in part, a reduced 
form of E. apply (OF. aplier, L. applicare).) 1. tr. To 
bend, fold, or mold (now chiefly prov.); also, to use or employ 
busily, or work with or at (as, to ply the needle, the pen, the 
knife and fork, or the oars; ‘The smith still plies his anvil,” 
Johnson’s “‘Rasselas,” xxvili.); exercise or exert (faculties, 
powers, energies, etc.); also, to carry on, practise, or pursue 
(as, to ply a trade, art, or task; “Busy trade his labours 
plies,” Burns’s “Address to Edinburgh,” 10); also, to treat 
with something repeatedly applied (as, “I plied the fire with 
fresh fuel round the outside”: Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
i. 9); hence, to keep up work or efforts upon, or assail per- 
sistently (as, to ply the water with oars; to ply horses witha 
whip; to ply the enemy with artillery fire); work, or seek to 
work, upon (a person) with something steadily supplied or 
offered (as, to ply a person with bribes, drink, or flattery; 
“Jack Wilson had resolved to execute some jokes on Lis- 
mahago, and . . . began to ply him with bumpers,” Smol- 
lett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Nov. 8); supply with something 
pressingly offered (as, to ply a guest with food); address 
persistently or importunately, as with questions, solicitations, 
etc.; importune; also, to traverse (a river, etc.), esp. on 
regular trips. II. intr. To bend, incline, or yield (obs. or 
prov.); also, to perform one’s or its work or office busily or 
steadily (as, to ply with the oars; “Soon all the boats... 
were dropped .. . all the paddles plying,’ H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” cxxxili.); pursue a trade or profession, or 
wait in readiness for employment (as, “The famous Dr. 
L—n ... is come to ply at the Well for patients”: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 18); also, to work or 
make the way, as with effort, on the water (as, “The fore- 
most ship gained upon us, especially upon one tack, for we 
plied away from them to windward”: Defoe’s “Captain 
Singleton,” xi.); pursue or direct the course, on the water 
or otherwise (as, “Thither he plies”: Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” ii. 954); esp., to travel or run regularly over a fixed 
course or between certain places, as a boat, a stage, etc. 
(as, “Aldea Gallega, between which place and Lisbon the 
boats ply’: Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,” ii.).—ply, %.; 
pl. plies (pliz). A fold; a thickness; a strand, as of yarn 
Be rope; also, bent, bias, or inclination.—ply’er, n. See 

ver. 

Piypiouth (plim/uth) Rock. [From the rock at Plymouth, 
Mass., on which the Pilgrims are said to have landed.] One 
of an American breed of domestic fowls, usually having pearl- 
gray plumage barred transversely with bluish black. 

ply-wood (pli/wid), n. A material consisting of two or more 
thin sheets or strips of wood glued together: used in aéro- 
plane construction. 

pneu-mat-ic (ni-mat/ik). [L. pnewmaticus, < Gr. mvevpa- 
Tubs, < mvevdua, wind, air, breath, spirit, < mvei, blow, 
breathe.] I. a. Of or pertaining to air, or gases in general; 
pertaining to pneumatics; also, operated by air, or by pres- 
sure or exhaustion of air; also, containing air; filled with 
compressed air, as a tire; in zodl., containing air or air-cavi- 
ties; in theol., of or pertaining to the spirit; spiritual. IL n. 
A pneumatic tire; also, a vehicle having wheels with such 
tires. —pneu-mat/i-cal-ly, adv.—pneu-mat/ics, n. That 
branch of physics which deals with the mechanical properties 
(pressure, elasticity, etc.) of air and other gases. . 

pneumato-. Form of Gr. mvevyua (rvevwar-), wind, air, 
breath, spirit, used in combination.—pneu-ma-to-cyst 
(ni/ma-to-sist), n. [See cyst.] An air-sac, as in a hydro- 
zoan.—pneu-ma-tol/o-gy (-tol/d-ji), n. [+ -logy.] The 
science of air and other gases; pneumatics; also, the doctrine 
or theory of spiritual beings; also, the science treating of 
the mind; psychology; in theol., the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit.—pneu-ma-tol’y-sis (-i-sis), m. [+ -lysis.] In 
geol., the process by which minerals and ores are formed by 
the action of vapors given off from igneous magmas. —pneu’- 
ma-to-lyt/ic (-lit/ik), a. In geol., pertaining to or formed by 
pneumatolysis.—pneu-ma-tom/e-ter (-tom/e-ter), m. [+ 
-meter.| An instrument for measuring the quantity of air 
inhaled or exhaled during a single inspiration or expiration, 


zh; o, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 


f, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


pneumatophore 


or the force of inspiration or expiration.—pneu/ma-to- 
phore (-for), . [+ -phore.] In zodél., the air-sac of a 
siphonophore, serving as a float, or the structure supporting 
it; in bot., a specialized structure developed from the root 
in certain plants growing in swamps and marshes, and serving 
as a.respiratory organ. 

pneumo-. Form of Gr. zvebyuwy, lung, or, less often, of 
mvevua, wind, air, breath (cf. pnewmato-), used in combina- 
tion.—pmeu-mo-coc-cus (ni-m9-kok/us), 7.; ape -cocct 
(-kok’si). [NL.: see coccus.] A bacterium, Micrococcus 
lanceolatus, regarded as causing croupous pneumonia. — 
pneu’mo-dy-nam/ics (-di-nam/iks), n. The dynamics of 
air or gases; pneumatics.—pneu-mo-gas/tric (-gas/trik). 
In anat.: I. a. Pertaining to the lungs and the stomach or 
abdomen (as, the pneumogastric nerve, either of the vagus 
nerves, a pair of cranial nerves which supply the respiratory 
organs, the stomach, etc.); pertaining to the pneumogastric 
nerve. II. . The pneumogastric nerve. 

pneu-mo-ni-a (ni-md/ni-d), n. [NL., < Gr. avevporia, 
< rvebywv, lung: see pneumonic.| In pathol., inflamma- 
tion of the lungs; esp., an acute affection of the lungs (‘croup- 
ous pneumonia’ or ‘lobar pneumonia’) regarded as due to 
the pneumococcus. 

pneu-mon-ic (nii-mon/ik), a. [Gr. mvevyords, < 
avebpov, earlier miebuwr, lung, akin to L. pulmo(n-), lung: 
see pulmonary.| Of, pertaining to, or affecting the lungs; 
pulmonary; also, pertaining to or affected with pneumonia. 
—pneumonic plague. See plague. 

pneu-mo-noph-thi-sis (ni/m6-nof-thi/sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. zvebuwv, lung, + ¢Oiow, E. phthisis.| In pathol., 
pulmonary phthisis; tuberculosis of the lungs. 

pneu-mo-tho-rax (nt-m6-thd/raks), mn. [NL., < Gr. 
avedua, wind, air, + Oepat, chest.] In pathol., the presence 
of air or gas in the pleural cavity. 

po-a-ceous (p6-a/shius), a. [NL. Poa, the typical genus, 
< Gr. zéa, grass.| Belonging to the 
Poacee (or Graminex), the grass family 
of plants. 

poach! (poch), v. ¢. [OF. pochier (F. 
pocher), lit. put into a bag’ (with refer- 
ence to the white becoming set about the 
yolk in cooking), < poche, bag: see 
pouch.| To cook (an egg) by dropping 
it whole (without the shell) into boiling 
water. 

poach? (pich), ». [Cf. OF. pocher, thrust 
or put out (eyes), dig out with the 
fingers, prob. from Teut., from the same 
source as E. poke?.] I. tr. To poke, 
push, or stir (now prov.); also, to tram- 
ple; break up or render slushy by tram- 
pling; also, to mix with water and reduce 
to a uniform consistency, as clay. II. 
intr. To tramp or plod heavily, as 
through mud; also, of land, to become 
broken up or slushy by being trampled. 
—poach/er!, n. 

poach® (poch), v. [Perhaps the same 
word as poach?.] 1. intr. To trespass 
on another’s land, etc., esp. in order to ; 


Poaceous Plant (Ken- 
ucky blue-grass, Poa 
steal game; hence, to take game or fish pratensis). —a,a spike- 


5 Let: 0, th t 
illegally. IZ. tr. To trespass.on (land giumes; c, flowering 


or water), esp. in order to steal game; glume, palet, and per- 
also, to take (game or fish) illegally (as, 4 
“imperial property, and poached from a preserve”: J. H. 
Newman’s ‘‘Callista,” v.).—poach/er?, n. 

po-chard (pd/chdrd), m. [Origin uncertain.] An old-world 
duck, Hithyia (or Aythya) ferina, with a chestnut-red head; 
any of various related ducks, as the American redhead, 4. 
americana, or the old-world Nyroca leucophthalma (com- 
monly called ‘white-eyed pochard’). See cut in next column. 
pock (pok), n. [AS. poc = MLG. pocke = D. pok.] A 
pustule on the surface of the body in an eruptive disease, 
as smallpox; a mark or spot left by or resembling such a 
pustule.—pocked, a. Marked with pocks, as from small- 
pox, or with any disfiguring spots. 
pock-et (pok’et), n. [OF. pokete, pouquette, dim. of poke, 
pouque, var. of poche, bag: see poke? and pouch.] A bag or 
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pocket veto 


pouch; esp., a small one inserted in a garment, for carrying a 
purse or other small articles; hence, that which is carried in 
such a receptacle; 
money, means, 
or financial re- 
sources; also, any 
pouch-like recep- 
tacle, hollow, or 
cavity; a small 
bag or net at the 
corner or side of 
a billiard-table; a 
cavity in the 
earth, esp. one 
containing gold 
or other ore; also, 
a small isolated 
mass of ore; inra- 
cing, a position in 
which a contestant is so hemmed in by others that his progress 
is impeded; in aéronautics, an air-pocket.—to be in pocket, 
to have gain or profit; be a gainer by a transaction.—te be 
out of pocket, to expend or lose money; be a loser by a 
transaction.—pock/et, a. Suitable for carrying in the 
pocket; small enough to go in the pocket; diminutive. — 
pock/et, v. t. To put into one’s pocket (as, “He pocketed 
the letter,’ Hardy’s “Return of the Native,” ii. 7; “He 
wished me good luck, and pocketed my shilling,” Weir Mitch- 
ell’s “Hugh Wynne,” xvi.); also, to take possession of as 
one’s own, often dishonestly (as, ‘“There was neither law 
nor justice ...if Hunks... were permitted to pocket 
the cash”: Godwin’s ‘‘Caleb Williams,” xxxvii.); also, fig., to 
submit to or endure without protest or open resentment (as, 
to pocket an affront); conceal or suppress (as, to pocket 
one’s pride; “The unlucky man had to pocket his wrath,” 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” vii.); specif., in the 
U. S., of the President or a legislative executive, to retain 
(a bill) without action upon it and thus prevent it from 
becoming a law (see pocket veto, below); also, to inclose or 
confine as in a pocket; drive (a ball) into a pocket, as in 
billiards; hem in (a contestant) so as to impede progress, as 
in racing; also, to furnish with pockets; also, to form into 
a pocket, pouch, or cavity.—pock’/et=book, n. A book 
small enough for the pocket; also, a note-book to be carried 
in the pocket; also, a small case or receptacle, as of leather, 
for papers, money, etc., intended to be carried in the pocket; 
fig., pecuniary resources.—pock/et bor/ough. In England, 
a borough whose parliamentary representation was prac- 
tically in the hands of some individual or family.—pock’et- 
ful (-ful), .; pl. -fuls. As much as a pocket will hold.— 
pock/et=go’pher, n. Any of various burrowing rodents 
with large cheek-pouches. See gopher.—pock’et=knife, n. 
A knife with one or more blades which fold into the handle, 
suitable for carrying in the pocket.—pock/et=mon/ey, n. 
Money carried in the pocket for occasional expenses; spend- 
ing-money.—pock/et=mouse, n.; pl. -mice (-mis). Any 
of various small, mouse-like American rodents with external 
cheek-pouches, as Perogna- 
thus fasciatus, of the western 
U. S.—pock/et=piece,n. A 
coin, often one not current, 
carried habitually in the 
pocket, as for luck or for its 
associations.— pock/et ve/- 
to. The retaining without 
action past the time of the 
adjournment of Congress, 
by the President of the 
U. S., of a bill presented to pocret-mouse (Perognathus fasct 
him for signature within ten tus). (Lower figure shows external 
days of the end of a ses- “heck-Pouches.) 

sion: which is equivalent to a veto, since by law he is 
allowed ten days for acting upon the bill, and if Congress 
adjourns within these ten days and the bill is not yet acted 
upon by him, it fails to become a law, and which, moreover, 
prevents the possible passing of the bill by Congress over 
a direct presidential veto. Also applied to similar action on 
the part of any legislative executive. 


White-eyed Pochard (Nyroca leucophthalma). 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine;. not, ndte, mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, intg, inite; 


(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natire; 


ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rx, then; y, you; 


pock=mark 


pock=mark (pok/mirk), n. A mark or pit lef 

in smallpox or the like, — pock/=marked, a. i 
po-co-cu-ran-te (po’k6-k6-riin’ta). [Tt. poco curante, ‘little 
caring.”] I. a. Caring little; careless or indifferent; non- 
chalant. II. . A careless or indifferent person; one who 
shows little interest.—po/co-cu-ran/tism, ( 

po-co-sin (pd-kd/sin), nm. [N. Amer. Ind.] A tract of 
swampy land; a dismal. [Southern U. S.] 

pod! (pod), . [Origin uncertain.] A more or less elongated, 
two-valved seed-vessel, as that of the pea or bean; a de- 
hiscent fruit or pericarp with fm 

several seeds; also, the k PP 
straight groove or channel SE} 
in the body of certain = SS] 
augers or bits.—pod}, ». 7.; 
podded, podding. To pro- 
duce pods; also, to swell 
out like a pod. 

pod? (pod), n. [Origin un- 
known.] A small herd or 
school, esp. of seals or 
whales (as, ‘There were 
eight whales, an average 
pod”: H. Melville’s ““Moby- 


Tat 23a7 = 


~EP cae: 


/ 
Different ind of Pod. — 1, legume 
of common vetch (Vicia sativa) ; 2, fol- 
Dick,” Lxxxi.); a small flock #&ls of peony, Pronte offcinalis) 5, si 
“of birds. 4, silicle of a cress (Thlaspi arvense). ’ 
spod. A termination from Gr. robs (zod-), foot, serving to form 
eccuves and nouns, as arthropod, cephalopod, tetrapod, 
uropod. 
po-dag-ra (pd-dag’ra), m. [L., < Gr. roddypa, < robs 
(rod-), foot, + aypa, a catching.] Gout in the foot; also, 
gout generally.—po-dagpg’ric, a. 
pod-ded (pod/ed), a. Bearing pods; leguminous; 
inclosed within a pod; also, swollen like a pod. 
po-des-ta . (pd-des-ta’), m. [It., < L. potestas, power, 
magistrate, < otis, able: see potent.] Any of certain 
magistrates in Italy, as a chief magistrate in medieval towns 
and republics or a subordinate municipal judge in modern 
Cities. ? 
podg-y (poj’i), a. 
po-dit-ti (pd-dit’i), n. 
fisher, Syma 
flavirostris. 
po-di-um (pd/- 
di-um), 7.; pl. 
-dia (-di-&). | 
[L., elevated 
place, balcony, 
< Gr. rééd.0r, 
dim. of ots 
(106-), foot: cf. 
pew.| Inarch., 
a continuous 
projecting base 
or pedestal; a 
stylobate; also, 
a raised plat- * 
form surround- 
ing the arena of 
an ancient am- 
phitheater; 
also, a contin- 
uous bench around a room; in zodl. and anat., a foot; a 
structure serving as a foot or leg; in bot., a footstalk or the 
like. 
pod-o-phyl-lin (pod--fil/in), n. [See podophyllum.] A 
resin obtained from podophyllum: used as a cathartic. 
pod-o-phyl-lum (pod-6-fil/um), n. [NL. Podophyllum, 
< Gr. robs (s085-), foot, + pbdror,leaf.] The dried rhizome 
of the May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum, used as a cathartic. 
po-em (pd’em), n. [F. poeme, < L. poema, < Gr. rolnua, 
something made, a poem, < moveiv: see poet.| A composi- 
tion in verse, esp. one characterized by artistic construction 
and imaginative or elevated thought (as, a lyric poem; a 
pastoral poem); also, a composition which, though not in 
verse, is characterized by great beauty of language or thought 
(as, a prose poem); fig., something having qualities sugges- 
tive of or likened to those of poetry (as, “The Celts... 


also, 


Same as pudgy. 
[Australian.] An Australian king- 


Poditti. 
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pogo stick 


gave to the seas and mountains names which are poems, and 
imitate the pure voices of nature,” Emerson’s “English 
Traits,” iv.; a life, or a face, which is a poem). 
pe-nol-o-gy (pé-nol/5-ji), etc. See penology, etc. 
po-e-sy (po/e-si), n.; pl. -sies (-siz). [OF. poesie (F. poésie), 
< L. poesis, < Gr. rolnois, a making, poetic composition, 
poetry, < oveiv: see poet.| The work or the art of 
poetic composition (archaic); also, poetry or verse (archaic); 
also, a poem}; also, a verse of poetry or the like used as a 
mottof (see posy). 
po-et (pd/et), n. [OF. poete (F. poete), < L. poeta, < Gr. 
mourns, Maker, poet, < moveiy, make, produce, compose, 
write poetry.] One who composes poetry; one having the 
gift of poetic thought, imagination, and creation, together 
with eloquence of expression.—poet laureate, formerly, a 
title given to any eminent poet; in modern use, in Great 
Britain, the title given to a poet who is appointed a salaried 
officer of the royal household to write odes, etc., in celebra- 
tion of court and national events; in certain States of the 
U. S., a title officially conferred upon some native or resident 
poet of the State. 
po-et-as-ter (pd/e-tas-tér or pd-e-tas/tér), n. [NL.: see 
-aster.| .A petty or inferior poet; a writer of indifferent 
verse. 
po-et-ess (pd/et-es), nm. A female poet. 
po-et-ic, po-et-i-cal (pd-et/ik, -i-kal), a. [F. poétique, < L. 
poeticus,»< Gr. mounrixds.] Of or pertaining to a poet or 
poets; characteristic of or befitting a poet (as, poetic feeling); 
also, endowed with the faculty or feeling of a poet, as a 
person; having or showing the sensibility of a poet; also, of 
or pertaining to poetry (as, poetic justice, poetic license: 
see phrases Waa of the nature of poetry (as, a poetic 
composition); possessing the qualities or the charm of poetry 
(as, poetic prose; poetic descriptions of nature); also, 
celebrated in poetry, as a place; such as affords a subject 
for poetry.— poetic justice, an ideal distribution of rewards 
and punishments such as is common in poetry and works of 
fiction. — poetic license, license or liberty taken by a poet 
in deviating from rule, conventional form, or fact, in order to 
produce a desired effect.—po-et/ic, n. Poetics.—po-et/i- 
cal-ly, adv.—po-et/i-cal-ness, n.—po-et/i-cism (-sizm), 7. 
Poetic character or practice.—po-et/ics, n. That part of 
literary criticism which treats of the nature and laws of 
poetry; also, a treatise on poetry (as, the “Poetics” of 
Aristotle). 
po-et-i-cule (pd-et/i-kil), m. [Dim. < L. poeta, poet.] A 
petty or insignificant poet. 
po-et-ize (po/et-iz), v.; -ized, -izing. I. 
intr. Tocompose poetry. II. tr. To write 
about in poetry; express in poetic form; 
make poetic (as, “All the activities of 
newspaper production were poetized by 
her fervour”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda 
Lessways,” i. 13). 
po-et-ry (pd/et-ri),n. [OF. poetrie, << ML. 
poetria.| The art of metrical composi- 
tion; the art of exciting pleasure by means 
of beautiful, imaginative, or elevated 
thought expressed in appropriate words, 
usually in metrical form; also, literary work 
in metrical form; verse; prose with poetic 
qualities; also, poetic quality; poetic spirit 
or feeling; something suggestive of or 
likened to poetry. 
pog-a-mog-gan (pog-a-mog/an), mn. [N. 
Amer. Ind.] A kind of war-club having 
a slender handle and a heavy knobbed 
head, used by some American Indian 
tribes. 
po-go-ni-a (po-gd/ni-4), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mayw", beard (with reference to the fre- 
quently fringed lip).] A. plant of the 
genus Pogonia, comprising terrestrial _~—<— 
orchids of North America. ce ' pilae 
po-go (pd/go) stick. [Said to be named a4 feat of Pogonia 
from a village in Transylvania, where (P- ophioglossoides). 
such sticks were found in use for crossing a stream.] A 
kind of stick containing a spring, with which children and 
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pogrom 


others jump about for amusement or exercise, placing the 
feet on foot-rests near the bottom and holding the upper 
end in the hands. i 
po-grom (p6-grom’), n. [Russ., devastation, destruction. ] 
In Russia, an organized massacre, esp. of Jews. 
po-gy (po/gi), 7.; pl. -gies (-giz). [From N. Amer. Ind. 
name.] The menhaden (fish), Brevoortia tyrannus. 
poh (po), interj. Same as pooh. : 
po-i (po/i or poi), m. [Hawaiian.] A Hawaiian dish made 
of the root of the taro baked, pounded, moistened, and fer- 
mented. ; 
poign-ant (poi/nant), a. [OF. F. poignant, ppr. of poindre, 
< L. pungere, prick, pierce: cf. pungent.) Piercing or 
sharp-pointed, as a weapon}; hence, pungent to the taste or 
smell (as, poignant sauces; poignant perfumes); also, sharp 
or acutely distressing to the physical feelings (as, pownant 
suffering; poignant thirst); also, keenly distressing to the 
mind (as, poignant regret; ‘a matter of poignant anxiety,” 
George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xxxix.; “Poignant grief 
cannot endure for ever,” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” 


xvi.); stinging or severe, as speech, sarcasm, etc.; also, 
keen or strong in mental appeal (as, a subject of poignant 
interest; “That figure beside him . . . gave him perhaps 


the most poignant glimpse of mystery that he had ever 
had,” Galsworthy’s “Patrician,” ii. 10); sometimes, agree- 
ably keen or intense (as, poignant delight); highly piquant. 
—poign/an-cy, n.—poign/ant-ly, adv. 

poi-lu (pwo-lii), n.; pl. poilus (F. atid), . [diy hte Aeeiinge << 
poil, < L. pilus, hair: cf. F. homme 4 poi, ‘man with hair,’ 
one who is virile and energetic.] A French common soldier. 
[Colloq.] 

poin-ci-a-na (poin-si-a/n4), n. [NL.; from M. de Poinci, 
governor of the French West Indies in the 17th century. ] 
A plant of the cesalpiniaceous genus Poinciana, of the 
warmer parts of the world, comprising trees or shrubs with 
showy orange or scarlet flowers; also, a cesalpiniaceous tree, 
Delonix regia (‘royal poinciana’), native in Madagascar 
but now widely cultivated, remarkable for its showy scarlet 
flowers and extremely long woody pods (this tree also being 
referred by some authorities to the genus Poinciana). 

poin-set-ti-a (poin-set’i-d), n. [NL.; from J. R. Poinseit, 
U. S. minister to Mexico, who discovered the plant there in 
1828.] Any of the euphorbiaceous herbs constituting the 
genus Poinsettia, esp. P. pulcherrima, a cultivated species 
with crowded cymes of small yellowish flowers surrounded 
by large scarlet floral leaves. 

point (point), n. [OF. F. point, masc., pointe, fem., respec- 
tively < L. punctum, prick, dot, spot, small portion, instant, 
and ML. puncta, sharp or tapering end, being prop. the pp. 
neut. and fem. of L. pungere, prick, pierce: cf. pungent. A 
few senses are from point, v.) A prickf or puncturef; hence, 
a mark made as with the sharp end of something; a dot; 
a mark of punctuation, esp. the period; a diacritical mark, 

‘as in Hebrew; a decimal point; one of the embossed dots 
used in certain systems of writing and printing for the blind 
(see point system, below); also, a single or separate article or 
item, as in an extended whole; an individual part or element 
of something (as, “There were many good, nay, noble points 
in her character’: H. Kingsley’s ‘‘Geoffry Hamlyn,” 
XXXVili.); a detail or particular; a particular respect (as, 
“His wife was a lady in every point”: Galt’s “Annals of the 
Parish,” xlix.); also, a jott or bitf; also, a short musical 
strain, esp. one sounded on an instrument as a signal (archaic: 
as, a point of war); also, a single unit, as in counting; a 
unit of count in the score of a game; a unit of price quota- 
tion, as, in the U. S., one dollar in stock transactions, one 
hundredth of a cent in cotton and coffee, or one cent in oil, 
grain, pork, etc.; a unit of measurement for type-bodies, 
being .0138 of an inch in the U. S. system (see point system, 
below); also, something that has position but not extension, 
as the intersection of two lines (specif. in math.); in general, 
a place of which the position alone is considered; a spot; 
hence, any definite position, as in a scale, course, etc.; a 
degree or stage (as, “to carry callousness to the point of 
insult”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda Lessways,” vi. 6); a particu- 
lar instant of time; often, the critical position in a course of 
affairs; a decisive state of circumstances (as, ‘‘Here then the 
matter is brought to a point”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of 
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Religion,” i. 6); the precise moment for action; also, statet 
or conditiont (as, “He was a lord ful fat and in good point”: 
Chaucer’s “Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,” 200); also, a 
distinguishing mark or quality; a characteristic, peculiarity, 
or trait; often, a physical characteristic or feature in an 
animal (as, “The good points in a cow aren't necessarily 
features of beauty”: W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” 
i. 9); also, the precise matter in discussion (as, ‘‘Please . . . 
do try and keep to the point”: Mallock’s “New Republic,” 
i. 3); the important or essential thing (as, the point of the 
matter); an essential or indispensable thing (as, to make a 
point of a thing); also, a particular aim, end, or purpose 
(as, “Cato resisted them, and carried his point’: Froude’s 
“Cyesar,” xii.); also, an end or conclusion (obs. or rare); 
also, point-lace; also, a sharp or tapering end, as of a dagger 
ora pen; a projecting part of anything; a tapering extremity, 
as a cape or a mountain-peak; pl., the extremities of a 
horse; also, sing., something having a sharp or tapering end; 
a pointed tool or instrument, as an etching-needle; a pointed 
weapon, as a dagger; a vaccine-point; a branch of a deer’s 
antler; a tapering movable rail, as in a railroad-switch; one 
of the narrow tapering spaces marked on a backgammon- 
board; also, each of the 32 positions indicating direction 
marked at the circumference of the card of a compass, or the 
interval of 11°15/ between any two adjacent positions; 
also, a tagged lace or cord, formerly much used in dress, as for 
tying or fastening parts (archaic); sometimes 
(in nautical use), a reef-point; also, the salient 
feature of a story, epigram, joke, etc.; force or | 
effectiveness, as in speech, writing, or action 
(as, a remark lacking point; “She . . . criti- 
cised the appointments of the studio with free- 
dom and some point,” Kipling’s “Light That 
Failed,” ix.); also, the position of one of the \\ 
players in various games, as, in cricket, that of Points in Cos- 
the fielder who stands a short distance infront =" 
and to the off side of the batsman, or, in lacrosse, that of the 
player who stands a short distance in front of the goal- 
keeper; the player himself; also, the act of pointing; often, a 
hint or suggestion (as, to give one points about a matter).—in 
point, apposite to the matter in hand; pertinent: as, a 
case in point.—in point of, in the matter of; with respect 
to; as regards: as, in point of fact (that is, asa matter of fact; 
in fact).—on the point of, on the verge of; just about: as, 
“He was on the point of leaving England” (Peacock’s “Night- 
mare Abbey,” xi.).—point of order, in deliberative bodies, 
a question raised as to whether proceedings are in order, or in 
conformity with parliamentary law and the special rules 
of the particular body.—point of view, a point from which 
things are viewed; often, fig., a mental position from which 
subjects are considered and ideas and opinions formed; a 
viewpoint.—point system, any of certain systems of 
writing and printing for the blind which employ symbols 
formed of embossed or raised points to represent letters, 
numerals, punctuation-marks, musical notation, etc. (cf. 
braille); also, in printing, a system for 4 Ponty 
grading the sizes of type-bodies, leads, ha 
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etc., which employs the point as a unit of 5 Pont. 
measurement, the point in the U. S. 
system being the twelfth part of a pica, 6 PornT. 


and equivalent to ..0138, or nearly one 3a >a 
seventy-second, of an inch.—to the 


2 ° R 7 PoINT. 
point, apposite to the matter in hand; phent Cit eva J 
pertinent: as, “What was more to the 
point, he advised Kim as to the care of S Fonts 
his own body” (Kipling’s “Kim,” x.). 

—point, v. I. ér. To prickf or punc- 9 PornT. 
ture; also, to mark with one or more 

points, dots, or the like; punctuate, as 10 Port. 
writing; separate by points or dots, as 

figures; also, to furnish with a point or 

points; sharpen (as, “to point a lead- LESEOM ES 
se M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” 

xiv.); also, to give point or force to 

(speech, action, an also, to fill the a Sana 
joints of (brickwork, etc.) with mortar aa (S 
or cement, smoothed with the point of _ Sizes of Type accord- 


the trowel; also, to indicate the presence inf, *° he Point Sys- 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
élect, agony, inté, Unite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; 


(lightened) aviary, 
fH, then; y, you; 


point=blani 


or position of, as with the finger 
direct attention to (with out); of a hound, to indicate 
(game) by standing rigid with the muzzle directed toward it; 
also, to direct (the finger, a weapon, the attention, etc.) at, to 
orupon something. IE. intr. To indicate position or direc- 
tion, or direct attention, with or as with the finger; direct the 
mind or thought in some direction (as, everything points to 
his guilt); of a hound, to point game; also, to aim; fig., 
to have a tendency, as toward something; also, to have a 
specified direction; face in a particular direction, as a build- 
ing; also, of an abscess, to come to a head; also, naut., to 
sail close to the wind. : ‘ 
point=blank (point/blangk’). 
the center of a target.] I.adv. With a direct aim; directly; 
straight; fig., without deviation or circumlocution (as, “He 
asked Mr. Hughes point blank why it was that he dis- 
approved of his idea”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
Ixvi.); also, without deliberation or forethought. IL a. 
Aimed or fired straight at the mark; direct; fig., straight- 
forward, plain, or explicit (as, “To use the concise, pownt- 
blank phrase of the sailors, I had made up my mind to ‘run 
away”: H. Melville’s “‘Typee,”’ iii.). 
point=de-vice (point’dé-vis’). [ME. at point devys (cf. OF. 
devis, devised, arranged).] I. adv. Completely; perfectly; 
exactly. [Archaic.] II. a. Perfect; precise; scrupulously 
nice or neat. [Archaic.] 
point-ed (poin’ted), a. 
pointed arch, one 
with a pointed 
crown, characteris- 
tic of the ‘pointed’ 
or Gothic style of 
architecture); fig., 
sharp or piercing 
(as, pointed wit); 
having point or force 
(as, pointed com- 
ment); also, directed 
or aimed; fig., di- 
rected particularly, 
as at a person; di- 
rectly applicable; 
marked or empha- 
sized (as, “Only ten Jig 
days ago had he fan 
elated her by his § 
pointed regard’’: 
Jane Austen’s. 
“Northanger Ab- 
bey. Xxix.).— — é 
point/ed-ly, adv.— 
point/ed-ness, 7. 
point-er (poin’tér), 
nm. One who or that 
which points (sharp- 
ens, points out or 


indi j Pointed Style. — Typical scheme of a fully de- 
indicates, or directs veloped French cathedral of the 13th century. 
or aims); a long, 


tapering stick used by teachers, lecturers, etc., in pointing 


[Cf. blank, white spot in 


Having a point or points (as, a 


things out on a map, blackboard, or the like; a hint or 
suggestion (colloq.); one of a breed of short-haired hunting- 


dogs trained to point game; 
pl. [cap.], in astron., the 
two outer stars in the bowl 
of the Dipper in Ursa Ma- 
jor, the line joining which 
points toward the pole-star. 
poin-til-lism (pwan’ti-lizm), 
n. [F. pointillisme, < 
pointiler, cover with little 
points or dots, <_ point, 
E. point.) A method of ; SE ; 
painting, introduced by French impressionists, 1n which lu- 
minosity is produced by laying on the colors in points or 
dots of unmixed color, which are blended by the eye.— 
poin’til-list, n.— poin-til-lis’tic, a. 


Pointer. 


point=lace (point/las’), n. Lace made with a needle rather 


than with bobbins; needle-point. 
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(now usually with out); | pointeless (point/les), a. 


poisonzivy 


[ Without a point; blunt, as an 
instrument; without force, as a remark; without a point 
scored, as a competitor in a game.—point/less-ly, adv.— 
point/less-ness, n. 

poise (poiz), n. [OF. pois (F. poids), earlier peis, < L. 
pensum, weight, prop. pp. neut. of pendere, weigh.] Weightt 
or heaviness}; fig., gravity{, moment}, or importance} (as, 
“Occasions . . . of some poise, Wherein we must have use 
of your advice”: Shakspere’s “King Lear,” ii. 1. 122); also, 
a weight, as of a clock, or as one used in a balance or weighing 
apparatusf; also, a state of balance or equilibrium, as from 
equality or equal distribution of weight; equipoise; fig., 
mental balance, composure, or self-possession (as, ‘“Cyn- 
thia’s impassiveness, her complete poise, had fascinated Miss 
Duncan”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 11); steadiness or 
stability; also, a state of being balanced or of hanging 
between alternatives; hence, suspense or indecision; also, 
the way of being poised, held, or carried (as, ‘the gladiatorlike 
poise of his small round head on his big neck and shoulders’’: 
Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” vii.); also, a state or position of 
poising or hovering (as, the povse of a bird in the air).— 
poise, v.; poised, poising. [OF. F. peser (OF. 3d pers. sing. 
pres. ind. peise, later poise, F. pése), < L. pensare, freq. of 
pendere.| 1. tr. To weighf; fig., to ponder or consider 
(obs. or rare); also, to balance evenly, or adjust or hold in 
equilibrium (as, ‘“[This magnet is sustained by a very strong 
axle . . . and is poised so exactly that the weakest hand 
can turn it”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 3); hold or 
carry in equilibrium, or evenly or steadily; hold supported 
or raised, as in position for casting, using, etc. (as, to poise 
a spear or a harpoon; to poise one’s pen over paper); hold 
or carry in a particular manner or posture (as, ‘Her head was 
poised so that the sunlight framed her face”: Galsworthy’s 
“Saint’s Progress,” i. 2). IE. intr. To be balanced, or rest 
in equilibrium; hang supported or suspended; hover, as a 
bird in the air.—pois/er, n. 

poi-son (poi/zn), n. [OF. poison, potion, draft, poison (F. 
poison, poison), < L. potio(n-), E. potion.] A potionf, esp. 
a deadly potion}; hence, any deadly or highly dangerous 
drug, or anything that acts like such a drug (as, one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison); specif., any substance (liquid, 
solid, or gaseous) which by reason of an inherent deleterious 
property tends to destroy life or impair health when taken 
into the system (as into the stomach, blood, or lungs); more 
generally, any toxic substance, whether introduced from 
without or formed within the living body; fig., anything 
morally fatal, baneful, or highly pernicious, as to character, 
happiness, or well-being (as, the poison of slander, suspi- 
cion, or evil example; ‘‘Avoid hatreds — they are poison!” 
Galsworthy’s ‘“Saint’s Progress,” iii. 2).—poi’son, v. t. 
[OF. poisonner.] To administer poison to (a person or 
animal); kill or injure with poison, or as poison does; also, 
to put poison into or upon, or impregnate with poison (as, 
to poison food; to poison arrows; to poison the water or air); 
also, fig., to affect banefully or perniciously, ruin, vitiate, or 
corrupt (as, to j 
poison the mind 
or the happiness; 
“Whispering 
tongues. can [pot- 
son truth,”’ Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘Christa- 
bel,” ii.).—poi’- 
son=dog/wood, 
poi’son=el’der, 
n. Same as pot- 
son-sumac.—poi’= 
son-er, n.— poi’- 
son=gas’, n. A 
poisonous gas; 
esp., any of vari- 
ous deadly gases 
used in warfare, 
as chlorine, phos- 
gene, etc.—poi/= 
son=hem/lock, Branch of Poison-ivy (Rhus radicans), with male 
n. The common flowers. — a, male flower; }, fruits. 


hemlock, Coniwm maculatum.—poi/sonsi/vy, n. Any of 


i 
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poison=oak 


several North American shrubs of the genus Rhus (sumac), 
poisonous to the touch, with trifoliolate leaves, green flowers, 
and whitish berries; esp., a climbing species, A. radicans, 
growing on fences, rocks, trees, etc. See cut on preceding 
page.—poi’son=oak’, n. A poison-lvy, as Rhus radicans. 
—poi/son-ous, @. Full of or containing poison; having the 
properties or effects of a poison; venomous; fig., baneful; 
highly pernicious; malignant.—poi/son-ous-ly, adv.— poi’= 
son-ous-ness, 7.—poi/son=su/mac, n. A highly polsonous 
shrub or small tree, Rhus vernix, a species of sumac with 
pinnate leaves and whitish berries, growing in swamps. 

po-kal (pd-kal/), n. [G.] An ornamental drinking-cup or 
goblet, of silver, glass, or 
other material, esp. one of 
German make. 

poke! (pok), n. [N. Amer. 
Ind.] Pokeweed. 

poke? (pok), mn. [ME. 
poke: cf. OF. poke, poque, 
poche, Icel. poki, AS. pohha, 
bag, also E. pocket and pouch. | 
A bag or sack (now chiefly } 

\ prey., or as in the phrase ‘a 

‘-pig.in a poke,’ fig., some- 
thing bought or accepted 

_ without being seen or with- | 

: out the actual value or char- 
acter being known); also, 
the pocket (archaic: as, “not 
a penny in poke,’ Browning’s 
“Ring and the Book,” v.). 

poke? (pok), v.;“poked, poking. 
[ME. poken = MLG. and D. 
poken, poke: cf. poach?.} 
I. tr. To thrust against or 
into (something) with the finger or arm, the end of a stick, 
or the like (as, to poke a person in the ribs; to poke the fire 
with a poker); prod; also, to make (a hole, the way, etc.) 
by or as by thrusting; also, to thrust or push (as, “poking 
his stick through a hole in the carpet”: W. Churchill’s 
“Coniston,” ii. 7); often, to thrust obtrusively (lit. or fig.: 

‘as, to poke one’s finger or nose into what does not concern 
one); also, to force or drive (away, in, out, etc.) by or as by 
thrusting or pushing (as, ‘She always poked me out of bed 
before it was light”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xiv.); 
shut (wp) in some small, dull, or ‘poky’ place (colloq.); also, 
to direct (fun), esp. covertly or slyly, at a person or thing. 
IL. intr. To make a thrust or thrusts with the finger, a stick, 
or the like; also, to thrust itself or stick (owt: as, “The 
grass poked out through their [trucks’] wheels,” H. G. 
Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” iii. 1); also, to 
thrust one’s self obtrusively, as into a matter; pry; search 
curiously; go prying or looking about a place; also, to go or 
proceed in a slow, dawdling, or aimless way (as, “They .. . 
dig out a canoe from a cotton-wood tree, and in this poke 
along shore silently,”’ Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xliv.; 
“T never tried to do anything, but just poked along low- 
spirited,” Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” iv.); potter. 
—poke?, n. A poking; a thrust or push; also, a projecting 
brim at the front of a woman’s bonnet or hat (as, “‘The close 
poke of her little black bonnet hid her face from him’: 
George Eliot’s ‘Adam Bede,” 1.); a bonnet or hat with such 
a brim; also, a slow or dawdling person (colloq.). 

poke-ber-ry (pok/ber”i), n.; pl. -berries (-iz). The berry of 
the pokeweed; also, the plant. 

poke=bon-net (pok’bon/et), nm. A woman’s bonnet with a 
poke or projecting brim. 

pok-er! (pd/kér), m. One who or that which pokes; a metal 
rod for poking or stirring a fire. 

po-ker? (pd/ker), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. F. poque, old 
game of cards.] A card-game played by two or more persons, 
in which the players bet on the value of their hands, the 
winner taking the pool. 

po-ker® (po/ker), n. [Cf. Sw. pocker, Dan. pokker, the devil, 
the deuce, and E. puck.] A hobgoblin or demon; a bugbear. 
[Obs. or archaic.]|—po/ker-ish, a. Mysteriously fearsome; 
eerie; uncanny. [Colloq., U. S.] 

pok-er=work (p6/kér-wérk), m. Ornamental work executed 


Pokal of Rock-crystal. 
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polarization 


by burning designs on ee etc., with a hot instrument, 
orig. a poker; pyrography. 
poketwend (pak’ wed), n. [See poke!.] A tall herb, Phy- 
tolacca decandra, of North America, whose juicy purple 
berries and poisonous root are used in medicine, and whose 
young shoots are sometimes cooked and eaten like asparagus. 
pok-y (pd/ki), a.; compar. pokier, superl. pokiest. Poking or 
pottering, as a person; slow; dull; of a place, small and dull, 
petty, or mean (as, “Do you suppose I gave up my position 
at school in order to live in a poky little hole at eighteen 
pounds a year?” Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High 
Hand,” xvi.); of dress, etc., dowdy. [Colloq.]—pok’i- 
ness, 7. ; 
po-lac-ca! (po-lak/d), n. [It.] A polonaise (dance or 
music). 
po-lac-ca2, po-la-cre (pd-lak/4, pd-la’kér), n. [It. polacca, 
F. polacre.| A merchant vessel with two or three masts, 
used on the Mediterranean. 
Po-lack (pd/lak), n. [Pol. Polak.] A Pole. |. 
po-lar (p0/lir),a. [MUL. polaris.] Of or pertaining to a pole, 
as of the earth, a magnet, an electric battery, etc.; being at 
or near, proceeding from, or connected with a pole; also, 
having magnetic polarity; in fig. use, likened to a pole of the 
earth in position; central; also, analogous to the pole-star 
asa guide; guiding; also, opposite in character or action, like 
the poles of a magnet.— polar bear, a large white bear, Ursus 
maritimus, 
of the arctic 
regions.— 
polar body, 
in biol., one 
of the minute 
cells arising 
by a very un- 
equal mitotic 
division of 
the ovum at ' 
or near the 
time of fer- 
tilization.— 
polar circle, 
either of two circles of the earth parallel to the equator, one 
of which is everywhere distant 23° 28/ from the north pole 
and the other equally distant from the south pole; the arctic 
or the antarctic circle.—polar lights, the aurora borealis 
or the aurora australis. See aurora. 
po-la-rim-e-ter (pd-la-rim/e-tér), n. [ML. polaris, polar: 
see -meter.| An instrument for measuring the amount of 
polarized light in the light received from a given source; 
also, an instrument (a form of polariscope) for measuring 
the angular rotation of the plane of polarization. 
po-lar-i-scope (pd-lar/i-skdp), n. [ML. polaris, polar: see 
-scope.| An instrument for exhibiting the polarization of 
light, or for examining substances in polarized light. 
po-lar-i-ty (pd-lar/i-ti), m. The power or tendency of a 
magnetized bar, etc., to point with its ends toward the 
magnetic poles of the earth; the quality of possessing 
magnetic poles; hence, in general, the possession of an axis 
with reference to which certain physical properties are 
determined; the possession of two poles or parts having 
opposite properties; also, positive or negative polar condi- 
tion, as in electricity; in fig. use, tendency, as of thought or 
feeling, in a particular direction; also, the possession or 
exhibition of two opposite or contrasted principles or tenden- 
cies. 
po-lar-i-za-tion (p0/ldr-i-za’/shon), mn. [F. polarisation. ] 
The production or acquisition of polarity; in elect., the 
process by which gases produced during electrolysis are 
deposited on the electrodes of a cell, giving rise to a reverse 
electromotive force; in optics, a state, or the production of a 
state, in which rays of light exhibit different properties in 
different directions, as when they are passed through a 
crystal of tourmalin, which (supposedly) transmits rays in 
which the light or ether vibrations are confined to a single 
plane.—plane of polarization, in optics, in light which has 
undergone polarization, the plane in which the light vibra- 
tions are confined, or, according to some authorities, to which 
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po-lar-ize (pd/lar-iz), v. t.; 
To give polarity to; 
(i-zér),n. 

pol-der (pol’dér), n. [D.] A tract of low land, esp. in the 
Netherlands, reclaimed from the sea or other body of water 
and protected by dikes. 

pole’ (pol), m. [AS. pal, < L. palus, stake, E. pale!.] A 
long, slender, usually more or less cylindrical piece of wood 
or other material; specif., the long tapering piece of wood 
extending from the front of a vehicle, between the animals 
drawing it; a ship’s mast (as, “We were scudding before a 
heavy gale, under bare poles”: Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” 
XXXviii.); also, a rod used in measuring; hence, a’measure of 
length or surface, a rod (53 yards or 16} feet), or a square rod 
(30} square yards).—pole!, v.; poled, poling. 1. tr. To 
furnish with poles; also, to push, strike, etc., with a pole; 
propel with a pole, as a boat or raft (as, “Barges . . . floated 
and sailed from the upper rivers to New Orleans . . . and 
were tediously . . . poled back by hand”: Mark Twain’s 
“Life on the Mississippi,” iii.). II. intr. To propel a boat, 
etc., with a pole. 

pole? (pol), n._ [L. polus, < Gr. xdXos, pivot, axis, pole, < 
méXew, move.] Each of the two points in which the axis 
of the earth produced cuts the celestial sphere, about which 
the stars seem to revolve (‘celestial pole’); also, each of the 
extremities of the axis of the earth or of any more or less 
spherical body; also, the firmament or sky (poetic and ar- 
chaic: as, “Stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole,”’ Pope’s 
tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” viii.); in physics, each of the two regions 
or parts of a magnet, electric battery, etc., at which certain 
opposite forces are manifested or appear to be concentrated; 
in anat., the point in a nerve-cell where a process forming an 
axis-cylinder begins; in biol., either end of an ideal axis in a 
nucleus, cell, or ovum, about which parts are more or less 
symmetrically arranged; also, either end of a spindle-shaped 
figure formed in a cell previous to division into two new cells 
during mitosis.—magnetic pole. See under magnetic. 

Pole? (pol), . A native or inhabitant of Poland; esp., a 
member of the principal Slavic people of Poland, belonging 
to the western group of the Slavic peoples, and speaking 
their native (Polish) tongue. 

pole-ax, pole-axe (pdl’aks), n. [Earlier pollax: see poll'.] 
A kind of battle-ax; a halberd; a hatchet-like weapon for- 
merly used in the navy; a kind of ax used in felling or 
stunning animals.—pole/ax, pole/axe, v. ¢. To fell with a 
poleax: as, “He went over as if he had been pole-ared” 
(Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” iv.). 

pole-cat (pol/kat), n. [Cf. F. powle, hen.] Any of various 
animals of the genus Putorius, of the weasel family, esp. 

P. fetidus of Europe, a small, dark-brown, carnivorous 
animal with a 
fetid odor (cf. 
ferret?); any of 
various similar 
animals, as the 
North American 
skunk. 

po-lem-ic (po- 
lem/ik). [Gr. 
modeuixds, Of oF 
MOM ewer, << 
mo\epos, war. |] 
Ma. Of or 

Spaeaneed Polecat (Putorius pede } 
troversy; controversial: as, “My father’s little library 
consisted chiefly of books in polemic divinity (B. Franklin’s 
“Autobiography,” i). IZ. n. A controversial argument; 
argumentation against some opinion, doctrine, etc.; _also, 
one who argues in opposition to another; a controversialist, 
esp. in theology.—po-lem/i-cal, a. Polemic. — po-lem/i- 
cal-ly, adv.—po-lem/ics, n. The art or practice of dis- 
putation or controversy, esp. of conducting theological 
controversy. 


~zed, -izing. [F. polariser.] 
cause polarization in.—po/lar-iz-er 


pol-e-mist (pol/e-mist), m. [Gr. modemorhs, warrior, < 


see polemize.] One engaged or versed in 


Aeulfew: 
moneulfew “Jesuit polemists” (Morley’s 


polemics; a controversialist: as, 
“Oliver Cromwell,” ii. 3). 
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pol-e-mize (pol/e-miz), v. 7.; -mized, -mizing. [Gr. zo- 
Aeuifew, wage war, < médeuos, war.] To engage in po- 
lemics; carry on a controversy. 

pol-e-mo-ni-a-ceous (pol-e-m6-ni-a/shius), a. [NL. Pole- 
monium, the typical genus, < Gr. modeudmov, kind of 
plant.] Belonging to the Polemoniacez, a family of plants 
including the Jacob’s-ladder, phlox, etc. 

po-len-ta (p6-len’ta), n. [It., < L. polenta, peeled barley.] 
A thick porridge made of maize-meal, much used in Italy. 

pole=plate (pol/plat), m. In building, a timber or piece 
resting on the tie-beams of a roof, and supporting the lower 
ends of the rafters. 

pol-er (pd/lér), n. One who or that which poles; also, a 
horse or other draft-animal harnessed to the pole ofa vehicle; 
a wheeler. 

pole=star (pdl/stiir), n. A star of the second magnitude 
(also called Polaris) situated in the constellation Ursa Minor, 
close to the north pole of the heavens, formerly much used 
as a guide in navigation; the north star; hence, that which 
serves as a guide; a lodestar; a guiding principle; also, a 
center of attraction; a cynosure. 

pole=strap (pol/strap), n. A heavy strap for connecting 
the pole of a vehicle with the collar of a horse. 

pole=vault (pol/valt), m. A vault or leap, generally over a 
horizontal bar, performed with the aid of a long pole.— 
pole’/=vault/ing, n. 

po-lice (po-lés’), n. [F. police, government, civil administra- 
tion, police, < L. politia: see polity, and cf. policy!.] The 
regulation and control of a community, esp. with reference 
to the maintenance of public order, safety, health, morals, 
etc.; also, the department of the government concerned with 
this, esp. with the maintenance of order; also, an organized 
civil force for maintaining order, preventing and detecting 
crime, and enforcing the laws; the members of such a force 
(construed as pl.); hence, any body of men officially main- 
tained or employed to keep order, enforce regulations, etc.; 
also, milit., in the U. S. army, the cleaning and keeping clean 
of a camp, garrison, etc.; the condition of a camp, garrison, 
etc., with reference to cleanliness; the soldiers detailed to 
clean and keep clean a camp, garrison, etc.—kitchen po- 
lice. See under kitchen, n.—po-lice’, a. Of or pertaining 
to the police; belonging to or connected with the police.— 
police court, an inferior court with summary jurisdiction for 
the trial of persons accused of any of certain minor offenses, 
and with power to hold those charged with more serious 
offenses for trial in a superior court or for the action of the 
grand jury.—police dog, a dog of any of various kinds used 
or trained to assist the police; specif., one of a type of sheep- 
dogs of wolf-like appearance, developed in Germany, etc., by 
selective breeding and by training, and used in police work 
and otherwise.— police justice or magistrate, a justice 
who presides at a police court.— police officer, an officer in 
a police force; also, commonly, a policeman. —po-lice’, 2. t.; 
-liced, -licing. To regulate, control, or keep in order by or 
as by police, or as police do; milit., to clean and keep clean 
(a camp, garrison, etc.).—po-lice’man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. 
A member of a body or force of police.—po-lice’wom/an, n.; 
pl. -women (-wim/en). ary 

pol-i-clin-ic (pol-i-klin’ik), n. [G. poliklinik, < Gr. 6\s, 
city, + G. klinik, clinic.] Orig., a clinic held at private 
houses in a city; also, a department of a hospital at which 
out-patients are treated. Cf. polyclinic. ie 

pol-i-cy! (pol/i-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). [OF. policie, govern- 
ment, civil administration, < L. polttia: see polity, and cf. 
police.| Government{; a form or system of government}, 
or polity}; also, political sagacity or skill, or statecraft (as, 
“The policy of the Catholic monarch was at all times equal 
to his piety”: Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” Ixxxi.); 
hence, sagacity, shrewdness, or shrewdly prudent procedure 
in any affairs (as, “That which was only policy in the father 
became black dissimulation in the son”: Stevenson’s “Master 
of Ballantrae,” i.); prudence, practical wisdom, or expedi- 
ency; action or procedure conforming to, or considered with 
reference to, prudence or expediency (as, it was policy, or 
good policy, to consent; “I could not very well tell the old 
man that he was lying to me — that would have been bad 
policy,’ W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” viii.); also, a 
course dictated by prudence or expediency (as, honesty is 
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the best policy; “Their true policy was to rely on them- 
selves,” Prescott’s “(Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 6); hence, a 
definite course of action adopted as expedient or from other 
considerations (as, a business policy; a policy of economy or 
of liberality; to change one’s policy); specif., a course or 
line of action adopted and pursued by a government, 
ruler, political party, or the like (as, the foreign, commer- 
cial, or naval policy of a country; “Alexander Hamilton, 
whose genius was responsible for the establishment of our 
financial system, early committed this Government to a 
policy of debt payment and keeping expenditures within 
income,” A. W. Mellon’s “Taxation,” ii.); also, in Scotland, 
the grounds about a country-seat or rural mansion (as, “The 
laird . . . was advised to let the policy out as a farm”: 
Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” vii.). é 
pol-i-cy? (pol/i-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). [F. police, prob. 
through Pr. and L. < Gr. dédeés, a showing or setting 
forth, < damodexvivar, show, demonstrate: see apodictic. | 
A document embodying a contract of insurance; also, a 
method of gambling in which bets are made on numbers to 
be drawn by lottery (U. S.).—pol/i-cy=hold’/er, n. One 
who holds a policy or contract of insurance. — pol/i-cy= 
au A place where bets are made in policy gambling. 
U.S. 

pol-i-o-my-e-li-tis (pol’i-d-mi-e-litis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mo\ds, gray, + pvedds, marrow.] In pathol., inflamma- 
tion of the gray matter of the spinal cord, esp. an infectious 
form chiefly affecting young children and causing motor 
paralysis. Cf. infantile paralysis. 

Pol-ish! (pd/lish). I. a. Of or pertaining to the Poles or 
Poland. I. n. The language of the Poles, belonging to 
the Slavic group. 

pol-ish? (polish, v. (OF. F. polir (poliss-), < L. polire (pp. 
politus), polish, smooth, improve, embellish.] I. tr. To 
make smooth and glossy, esp. by friction (as, to polish 
metal, marble, or wood; to polish a gem); fig., to free from 
roughness, rudeness, or crudeness (as, to polish the mind, 
manners, or literary style; to polish a literary work); refine; 
render finished, cultured, or elegant; also, to take or bring 
(away, off, out, etc.) by smoothing or refining (as, to polish 
away superficial imperfections); also, with off, to finish, or 
dispose of, quickly or summarily (slang, orig. pugilistic: as, 
“He stood up to the Banbury man. . . and polished him 
off in four rounds easy,” Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” xxxiv.; 
to polish off a dinner). II. intr. To become smooth and 
glossy; take on a polish; fig., to become refined or elegant. 
—pol/ish?, n. The act or an act of polishing; the state of 
being polished; smoothness and gloss of surface such as is 
produced by polishing; fig., superior or elegant finish im- 
parted (as, social polish; the polish of literary style); refine- 
ment; elegance; also, a substance used to give smoothness 
or gloss (as, furniture-polish; shoe-polish; stove-polish). 
—pol/ished, p. a. Made smooth and glossy, esp. by fric- 
tion; hence, naturally smooth and glossy (as, “birds that 
have a polished plumage”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green Man- 
sions,”’ xiv.); fig., finished, refined, or elegant (as, ‘““He looked 
the polished man of the world”: F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. 
Isaacs,’ vii.).—pol/ish-er, 7. 

po-lite (po-lit’), a.; compar. politer, superl. politest. (L. 
politus, pp. of polire: see polish?.] Polished or smooth, 
as of surface}; fig., refined or cultured (as, polite society; 
“the rich and polite Constantinople,’ Macaulay’s ‘Hist. of 
Eng.,” i.); of a refined or elegant kind (as, polite learning or 
literature; “rustic phrases which... did not suit the 
polite style of a court,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 3); 
Poe refined, or well-bred, as persons or their manners, 

ehavior, speech, etc.; hence, showing good manners toward 
others, asin action or speech; courteous or civil, esp. accord- 
ing to conventional standards (as, to be polite to a person; 
polite officials; a polite refusal).—po-lite/ly, adv.—po- 
lite/ness, n. The quality of being polite; polite or courteous 
manner or behavior toward others; courtesy or civility. 
pol-i-tesse (pol-i-tes’, F. po-lé-tes), n. [F.] Politeness: as, 
“The frank address, and politesse, Are all finesse in Rob 
Mossgiel”’ (Burns’s “O Leave Novels”). [Now chiefly as 
French. | 

pol-i-tic (pol/i-tik), a. [OF. F. politique, < L. politicus, 

< Gr. mwoXtrixés, pertaining to citizens or to the state or its 
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administration, civic, political, < moXirns, citizen, < dds, 
city, state.] Political (now chiefly in ‘body politic,’ which 
see under body, n.); also, characterized by policy, sagacious, 
or prudent (as, “He was too politic to quarrel with so im- 
portant a personage’’: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 4); 
shrewd; artful; also, in keeping with policy, expedient, or 
judicious (as, ‘To secure his good wishes was... litic”’ : 
Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xviii.).—po-lit-i-cal (p9-lit/i- 
kal), a. Of or pertaining to citizens (as, political status or 
capacity; political rights); also, of or pertaining to the state 
or its government (as, political affairs; political power; 
political measures); affecting or involving the state or govern- 
ment (as, a political offense or offender; a case with a political 
aspect); engaged in or connected with civil administration 
(as, political officials or office); also, having a definite polity 
or system of government (as, a political community); also, 
exercising or seeking power in the governmental or public 
affairs of a state, municipality, or the like (as, a political 
party or faction; a political leader, candidate, or boss); 
pertaining to or connected with a political party, or its 
principles, aims, activities, etc. (as, a political platform, 
campaign, or orator; a political badge or procession); par- 
tizan; also, pertaining to or dealing with the science or art 
of politics (as, political writers; a political treatise); also, 
politict or sagacious}, or expedientt or judicious{.—po- 
litical economist, one versed in political economy.— 
political economy, economics.—political geography, 
a branch of geography treating of the political divisions or 
states of the earth, their boundaries, possessions, centers of 
population, etc.—political liberty. See liberty.— political 
science, the science of politics, or of the principles and 
conduct of government.—po-lit/i-cal-ly, adv. 

po-lit-i-cas-ter (p0-lit/i-kas-tér), n. [See -aster.] A petty 
politician. 

pol-i-ti-cian (pol-i-tish’an), m. One versed in or concerned 
with the science of politics or the subject of political govern- 
ment (now rare: as, “Thus these politicians proceed, whilst 
little notice is taken of their doctrines,” Burke’s ““Revolution 
in France,” 18); also, one skilled in political government or 
administration; a statesman; more commonly, now, one 
who holds a political office, or is occupied with political 
affairs (as, “the shallow politicians who now labour at the 
helm of administration,’ Smollett’s ‘Humphry Clinker,” 
June 5; “We still teach diplomats to lie and politicians to 
cadge for votes like the street-boys for coppers,”’ M. Hewlett’s 
“Open Country,” xiv.); often, one who is active in party 
politics, or who makes a trade of politics for party ends or 
personal gain. 

pol-i-tic-ly (pol/i-tik-li), adv. In a politic manner. 

po-lit-i-co- (po-lit’i-ko-). Form of Gr. zodurxds, political, 
or of E. political, used in combination, as in politico-military 
(political and military), polttico-religious, politico-social. 

pol-i-tics (pol/i-tiks), mn. [From politic.] The science or art 
of political government; also, the practice or profession of 
conducting political affairs (as, “Politics became a trade, 
and a very base trade,”’ H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” 
xxxvii. § 6; to enter or to withdraw from politics); political 
affairs (as, to discuss politics); political methods or maneu- 
vers; political principles or opinions (construed as pl.: as, 
what are your politics?); also, fig., the conduct of private 
affairs (as, ‘“Truth might be heroic, but it was not within the 
range of practical domestic politics”: S. Butler’s ‘“Way of 
All Flesh,” xxxix.); the use in private affairs of methods 
analogous to those used by politicians. 

pol-i-ty (pol/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [L. politia, < Gr. 
moNuTeta, Citizenship, government, form of government, com- 
monwealth, < zoNirns, citizen, < mwéds, city, state.] The 
condition of being constituted as a state or other organ- 
ized community or body (as, races without polity; civil 
polity; ecclesiastical polity); also, government or adminis- 
trative regulation (as, various forms or systems of polity; 
to direct the internal polity of a colony); also, a particular 
form or system of government (civil, ecclesiastical, or other: 
as, “that the true historical polity of the Netherlands was a 
representative, constitutional government,” Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” v. 1; the papal polity; the episcopal, the pres- 
byterian, or the congregational polity); also, a state or other 
organized community or body (as, “that ... the Jewish 
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polity was utterly destroyed, and the nation dispersed over 
the face of the earth”: J. Butler’s “Analogy BE Religion e 
ii. 7); also, policyf. ? 

pol-ka (pol’k4), n. [Cf. Pol. Polka, fem. of Polak, a Polack 
or Pole.] A lively round dance of Bohemian origin, with 
music in duple time; also, a piece of music for such a dance 
or in its rhythm.—polka mazurka, a modification of a 
mazurka to the movement of a polka, with music in triple 
time; also, a piece of music for this dance or in its rhythm. 
—pol/ka, v. 7.; -kaed, -kaing. To dance the polka.—pol/ka= 
dot’, n. A dot or round spot (printed, woven, or embroi- 
dered) repeated to form a pattern on a textile fabric; also, a 
pattern of or a fabric with such dots. —pol/ka=dot/ted, a. ‘ 

poll’ (pol), m. [ME. polle = MD. and LG. polle.] The 
head, esp. the part of it on which the hair grows; also, the 
nape of the neck; also, a person or individual in a number or 
list; also, an enumeration or a list of individuals, as for 
purposes of taxing or voting; also, the registering of votes, 
as at an election; the voting at an election; the number of 
votes cast, or the numerical result of the voting (as, a heavy 
poll; ‘He was returned at the head of the poll,” Froude’s 
“Ceasar,” xi.); the place where votes are taken (usually in 
pl.); also, a poll-tax.—poll!, v. I. tr. To cut off or cut 
short the hair, etc., of (a person, etc.); crop; clip; shear; 
cut off or cut short (hair, etc.); now, esp., to cut off the top 
of (a tree, etc.); pollard; also, to cut off or cut short the 
horns of (cattle); also, fig., to plunder or despoil (archaic); 
also, to enroll in a list or register, as for purposes of taxing or 
voting; also, to take or register the votes of, as persons; 
also, to bring to the polls, as voters; receive at the polls, as 
votes; also, to deposit or cast at the polls, asa vote. II. intr. 
To vote at the polls; give one’s vote: as, ‘They went every 
man of them and polled for an independent candidate” 
(Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” iv.). 

poll? (pol), nm. [Cf. Gr. of modXol, ‘the many’: see hoi 
ballot | At Cambridge University, England, those students 
who read for or obtain a ‘pass’ degree, that is, a degree 
without honors. 

Poll? (pol), m. [Var. of Moll, for Mary, woman’s name.] 
A common name for a parrot. 

pol-lack, pol-lock (pol/ak, -gk), n.; pl. pollacks, pollocks, or 
(esp. collectively) pollack, pollock. [Origin uncertain.] 
A food-fish of the gadoid genus Pollachius, which contains 
the ‘true pollack,’ P. pollachius, of European waters, and the 
‘green pollack’ or coalfish, P. carbonarius, of the northern 
Atlantic; also, 
a food-fish of 
the gadoid 
genus Thera- 
Gmasas. 2. 
chalcogramma 
(‘Alaska pol- 
lack’) of the 
northern Pa- 
cific. 5 

pol-lard (pol/ard), n. [From poll’, v.| An animal, as a 
stag, ox, or sheep, without horns; also, a tree cut back nearly 
to the trunk, so as to produce a dense mass of young branches, 
also, bran sifted from flour.—pol/lard, v. t. To convert 
into a pollard, as a tree. an 

pol-len (pol’en), . [L., fine flour, dust.] The fertilizing 
element of flowering plants, consisting of fine, powdery 
yellowish grains or spores, sometimes compacted into masses. 
See cut ry eu: ‘ ' 

oll-er (pd/ler), 7. ne who polls. u 

pean (pal’é’vl), m. [See poll.] In vet. science, a 
suppurating swelling on the poll, or back of the head, of a 
horse, due to bruising followed by infection. 

pol-lex (pol/eks), n.; pl. pollices (-i-séz). [L., thumb. ] 
The innermost digit of the fore limb; the thumb. Cf. 
hallux.—pol-li-cal (pol/i-kal), a. ’ 

pol-li-nate (pol/i-nat), v. ¢.; -nated, -nating. [L. pollen 
(pollin-), E. pollen.) In bot., to convey pollen for fertili- 
zation to; shed pollen upon.—pol-li-na’tion (-na/shon), n. 
—pol-lin-ic (po-lin’ik), a. Of or pertaining to pollen. — 
pol-li-nif’er-ous (-niffe-rus), a. [See -ferous.]_ P roducing 
or bearing pollen.—pol-lin/i-um (-i-um), ”.; pl. -ta (-i-d). 
[NL.] In bot., an agglutinated mass or body of pollen- 


Pollack (Theragra chalcogramma). 
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grains, characteristic of orchidaceous and asclepiadaceous 


plants. 

pol-li-wog (pol/i-wog), n. [Earlier polliwig, 
polwigge, ME. polwygle, = E. poll! + wiggle.] 
A tadpole. 

pol-lock (pol’/o9k), n. See pollack. 
poll=par-rot (pol/par’gt), n. [See Poll3.] A 
parrot. 

poll=tax (pdl/taks), m. [See poll!.] A tax of 
so much per head or person; a tax levied on 
every person, or every person of a specified 
class; a capitation-tax. 

pol-lute (pg-lit’), v. t.; -luted, -luting. [L. 
pollutus, pp. of polluere, < por- (= pro, be- 
fore) + lwere, wash.) To make physically 
foul or unclean (as, “Three weeks long did 
these unburied bodies pollute the streets’’: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 8); dirty, 
stain, or befoul; also, to render morally un- 
clean or impure, or defile; often, to render 
ceremonially impure, or desecrate (as, “an f 
ancient temple . . . which having been pol- io Bees 
luted some years before by an unnatural ing primrose 
murder, was .. . looked upon as profane”’: Sear “iene 
Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,’ i. 1).—pol- (Ctchorium in- 


lut/er (-li/tér), n.—pol-lu/tion (-li/shon), cus USdstsens 


Hibiscus 


n. (LL. pollutio(n-).] The act of pollut- moschentes), (d) 
ing, or the state of being polluted; defile- (Passiforaceru- 
ment; uncleanness. pee A) 
Pol-ly (pol/i), n. Same as Poll?. ees Bese 
° * rts). 

pol-ly-wog (pol/i-wog), n. See polliwog. 

po-lo (pd/l5), n. [Native (Tibetan) name in northern India.] 
A game resembling hockey, played on horseback with long- 
handled mallets and a wooden ball; also, some game more 
or less resembling this, as water-polo.—po/lo-ist, n. 
po-lo-naise (p6-l6-naz’), n. [F., fem. of polonais, Polish.] 
A slow dance of Polish origin, in triple rhythm, consisting 
chiefly of a march or promenade in couples; a piece of music 
for, or in the rhythm of, such a dance; also, a woman’s 
overdress combining a bodice and an overskirt. 
po-lo-ni-um (pé-ld/ni-um), n. [NL., < ML. Polonia, 
Poland.] A substance with radioactive properties (supposed 
to be a new metallic element) discovered in pitchblende by 
M. and Mme. Curie in 1898. 

pol-ter-geist (pol/tér-gist), n. [G.] A ghost or spirit which 
manifests its presence by noises, knockings, etc. 

| pol-troon (pol-trén’), n. [F. poltron, < It. poltrone, < 
poltro, lazy, sluggish.] A spiritless, cowardly person; a 
wretched coward; a craven: as, “What a miserable little 
poltroon had fear . . . made of me!” (C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” iv.).—pol-troon/er-y, n. The behavior of a pol- 
troon; cowardice.—pol-troon/ish, a. 

poly-. [Gr. wodv-, repr. roA’s, much, many (compar. rAcwr, 
superl. wAeioros), neut. wodv (used as adv.); akin to L. 
plus, more (see plus), and ult. to E. full!.] A combining- 
form or prefix, meaning ‘much,’ ‘many,’ first occurring in 
words from the Greek, but now used freely as a general 
formative, esp. in scientific or technical words. See mono-. 
—pol-y-a-cid (pol-i-as/id), a. In chem., equivalent in 
combining capacity to an acid radical of valence greater 
than unity, as a base.—pol’y-a-del/phous (-a-del/fus), a. 
[+ -adelphous.] In bot., having the stamens united in 
more than two bundles or groups.—pol’y- a. 
zes-the/sia (-es-thé/zii), n. [NL.: see xsthe- # Re 
sia.] In pathol., a morbid condition of the \ 
sense of touch, as in locomotor ataxia, in 
which a single stimulus, as the prick of a pin, 
is felt at two or more places. 

pol-y-an-drous (pol-i-an/drus), a. (Gr. zoné- 
avépos, < mobs, much, many, + avnp (évbp-), 
man.] Having more than one husband at 
one time; characterized by plurality of hus- Stamens of Foty- 
bands for one wife; in bot., having the sta-““°P7™S © ®"™ 
mens indefinitely numerous; specif., having twenty or more 
free stamens.—pol-y-an/dry (-dri), . The practice or 
the condition of having more than one husband at one 
time; marriage with several husbands; in bot., the fact of 
being polyandrous. 


zh; o, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
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polyanthus 


pol-y-an-thus (pol-i-an’thus), n. [NL., < Gr. zodbav6os, 
having many flowers, < mods, much, many, + 4vOos, 
flower.] The oxlip, Primula elatior; also, a narcissus, 
Narcissus tazetta, in many varieties, bearing clusters of 
small white or yellow flowers. 
pol-y-ar-chy (pol/i-dr-ki), nm. [Gr. rodvapyla, < modts, 
much, many, + dpxew, rule.] Government by many. 
pol-y-a-tom-ic (poli-a-tom/ik), a. [See poly-.] In chem., 
having many atoms in the molecule; also, containing more 
than one replaceable atom or group. 
pol-y-ax-i-al (pol-i-ak/si-al), a. [See poly-.] Having many 
or several axes. 
pol-y-ba-sic (pol-i-ba/sik), a. [See poly-.] In chem., of an 
acid, having three or more atoms of replaceable hydrogen. 
po-lyb-a-site (po-lib/a-sit or pol-i-ba/sit), n. [G. polybasit, 
< Gr. mos, much, + Bdao.s, base.] A blackish mineral 
with a metallic luster, consisting essentially of silver, sulphur, 
and antimony: a valuable silver ore. 
pol-y-car-pel-la-ry (pol-i-kir’pe-la-ri), a. 
bot., consisting of many or several carpels. 
car’/pous. 
pol-y-chzete (pol/i-két). [NL. Polychxta, pl., < Gr. 
modvyatrns, having much hair, < mod’s, much, + xairn, 
hair.] In zodl.: I. n. Any of the Polychexta, a group or 
division of chetopods having unsegmented rudimentary 
limbs with many chetz or bristles, and including most of 
the common marine worms. II. a. Pertaining to the 
polychetes; belonging to the Polychxta.—pol-y-chz’tous 
(-ké’tus), a. 
pol-y-cha-si-um (pol-i-ka’/zi-um), n.; pl. -sia (-zi-d). [NL., 
< Gr. rodts, much, + xéors, separation.] In bot., a form 
of cymose inflorescence in which each axis produces more 
than two lateral axes. — pol-y-cha/si-al, a. 
pol-y-chro-mat-ic (pol/i-krd-mat/ik), a. [See poly- and 
chromatic.] Having many colors; exhibiting a variety of 
colors. 
pol-y-chrome (pol/i-krém), a. [Gr. rodbxpwyos, < modbs, 
much, many, + xpaépa, color.] Being of many or various 
colors; decorated or executed in many colors, as a statue, a 
vase, a mural painting, a printed work, etc. Also pol-y- 
chro/mic (-krd/mik).—pol/y-chro-my (-mi), 7. Poly- 
chrome coloring; decoration or execution in many colors. 
Pol-y-cle-tan (pol-i-klé/tan), a. Same as Polyclitan. 
pol-y-clin-ic (pol-i-klin’ik), n. [See poly-.] A clinic or a 
hospital dealing with various diseases. Cf. policlinic. 
Pol-y-cli-tan (pol-i-kli/tan), a. [L. Polyclitus, also Poly- 
cletus, < Gr. Io\bcXeros, Polyclitus.] Of or pertaining 
to Polyclitus, or Polycletus, 
of Argos, a celebrated Greek 
sculptor who flourished about 
450—420 B.c., and whose 
statue of the Doryphorus 
(spear-bearer) long served 
as a canon or standard of 
the perfect human propor- 
tions; pertaining to or ob- 
serving the principles of art 
laid down by Polyclitus. 
pol-y-con-ic (pol-i-kon/ik), 
a. [See poly-.| Pertaining 
to or based upon many 
cones. 
pol-y-dac-tyl (pol-i-dak’til). 
(Gr. modvdaxrvdos, < aroNts, 
much, many, + d4krvdos, 
finger or toe.] I. a. Havy- 
ing many or several digits; 
esp., having more than the 
normal number of fingers 
or toes (see cut in next col- 
umn). II. 7. A polydactyl 
animal.—pol-y-dac’tyl- 
ism, 7. 


[See poly-.] In 
Also pol-y- 


Pdi and foils] a ach, Am a) 
I. a. Having many, esp. more é 


Polyclitan Canon. — Copy of the 
Doryphorus of Polyclitus; Museo 
Nazionale, Naples. 


than five, foils: as, a 
polyfoil window; a polyfoil 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, move, nér; 
Glect, agQny, int§, finite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, 
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arch (see cut below). II. n. A polyfoil ornament or decora- 
tive feature; a multifoil. 
po-lyg-a-la (po-lig/a-la), n. [L., < Gr. 
wovyadov, milkwort, < zodv’s, much, 
+ yada, milk.] Any of the herbs and 
shrubs, commonly known as milk- 
worts, which constitute the genus Po- 
lygala, as P. paucifolia (‘fringed po- 
lygala’) of North America.—pol-y-ga- 
la-ceous (pol’i-ga-la/shius), a. 
po-lyg-a-mist (pd-lig/a-mist), mn. One 
who practises or favors polygamy. 
po-lyg-a-mous (pd-lig’a-mus), a. [Gr. 
mohbyapos, < moAvs, much, many, + 
yauos, marriage.]| Having many or 
several wives or husbands at the same 
time; practising polygamy; of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by polygamy; 
both unisexual Sag 
and hermaphro- 
dite flowers on ff 
the same or on 
diferent plants. 
—po-lyg’a- 
mous-ly, adv.— 
po-lyg’a-my 
(Emi) ei iGr 
modvyauta.] The 
practice or con- 
dition of having 
many or several 
spouses, esp. 
wives, at one 
time; marriage 
with several, or 
more than one, at 
once; in zodl., the 
habit of mating 
with several, or TJ} 
more than one, 
of the opposite 
SX. 
pol-y-gen-e-sis 
(pol-i-jen/e-sis), 
n. [See poly- tar 
and genesis.] In 


ya 
Polydactyl Hand. 


in bot., 


biol., the descent ae 2 
7, 
5 Polyfoil Arch. — Main portal of Lichfield Cathedral, 
of a species or Pocland: 


race from several 
separate and independent germs or ancestors.—pol’y- 
ge-net/ic (-jé-net’ik), a. 
po-lyg-e-ny (po-lij’e-ni), n. [See poly- and -geny.] The 
theoretical origination of mankind or a human race from 
several separate and independent pairs of ancestors.— 
pol-y-gen-ic (pol-i-jen’ik), a. 
pol-y-glot (pol/i-glot). [Gr. rodtyAwrros, < mods, much, 
many, + yA@rra, yA@ooa, tongue.] I. a. Versed in or 
using many or several languages, as a person; also, con- 
taining, made up of, or in several languages (as, a polyglot 
Bible). II. . One who understands or uses several lan- 
guages; also, a book or writing, esp. a Bible, containing the 
same text in several languages (as, “commentaries and jol- 
yglots”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xx.); also, a mixture or 
confusion of languages. — pol-y-glot/tal, pol-y-glot’tic, a. 
pol-y-gon (pol/i-gon),n. 'LL. polygonum, < Gr. rodbywvos, 
many-angled, < wodvs, much, many, + ywvia, angle.] A 
figure, esp. a plane figure, having many (more than four) 
angles and sides. 
pol-y-go-na-ceous (pol’i-g5-na/shius), a. [See polygonum.] 
Belonging to the Polygonacex, or buckwheat family of plants, 
including the knot-grass, jointweed, dock, etc. 
po-lyg-o-nal (p6-lig’6-nal), a. Having the form of a polygon. 
—po-lyg’o-nal-ly, adv. 
po-lyg-o-num (p6-lig’G-num), n. [NL., < Gr. zodbyovop, 
knot-grass, < modts, much, many, + -yévv, knee, joint.] 
Any plant of the genus Polygonum, which consists chiefly 
of herbs, often with knotty, jointed stems, and which includes 
the knot-grass, bistort, smartweed, etc. 


'; up, late, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 
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pol-y-graph (pol/i-graf),n. [Gr. rodvypados, 
< _mod’s, much, + pape, write.] An apparatus for 
multiplying copies of a drawing or writing; also, a prolific or 
versatile author. —pol-y-graph/ic (-graf/ik), a. 

po-lyg-y-nous (p9-lij/i-nus), a. [Gr. ods, much, many, + 
yuri, woman.] Having more than one wife at one time; 
characterized by plurality of wives for one husband; in bot., 
having many pistils or styles.—po-lyg/y-ny (-ni), n. The 
practice or the condition of having more than one wife at one 
Be; marriage with several wives; in bot., the fact of being 
polygynous. 

pol-y-hal-ite (pol-i-hal/it), n. [G. polyhalit, < Gr. moNds, 
much, + 4As, salt.] A mineral consisting essentially of a 
hydrous sulphate of calcium, magnesium, and potassium, 
occurring usually in fibrous masses, and of a brick-red color 
due to the presence of iron. 

pol-y-he-dron (pol-i-hé/dron), n.; pl. -drons or -dra (-dri). 
[Gr. wodvedpov, neut. of rodvedpos, having many bases, < 
modvs, much, many, + épa, seat, base.] A solid figure 
having many faces.—pol-y-he/dral, a. 

pol-y-his-tor (pol-i-his’tor), ». [L., < Gr. moNviorwp, 
very learned, < zodts, much, + torwp, knowing, learned: 
see history.| A person of great or varied learning.—pol’y- 
pee ic (-tor’ik), a.—pol-y-his’/to-ry (-t9-ri), n. Great 
or varied learning. 

Pol-y-hym-ni-a (pol-i-him/ni-4), n, [L., < Gr. Hodbuna, 
<_ modts, much, many, + tuvos, E. hymn.] The Muse of 
sublime hymns or serious sacred songs. 

pol-y-lith (pol/i-lith), n. [Gr. wots, much, many, + Nos, 
stone.] A structure, as a monument or column, built up of 
many or several stones: opposed to monolith.—pol-y- 
lith/ic, a. 

pol-y-math (pol/i-math), m. [Gr. roA\vuadys, having learned 
much, < zodts, much, + parddvew, learn.] A person of 
great or varied learning.—pol-y-math/ic, a.—po-lym-a- 
thy (po-lim’a-thi), n. [Gr. wodvuatia.] Great learning. 

pol-y-mer (pol/i-mér), n. [Gr. woAvuepys, of many parts, 
< rodvs, much, many, + pépos, part.] In chem., any of two 
or more polymeric compounds; specif., a compound poly- 
meric with and regarded as derived from another of lower 
molecular weight.—pol-y-mer/ic (-mer’ik), a. In chem., 
of compounds, or of one compound in relation to another, 
having the same elements combined in the same proportions 
by weight, but differing in molecular weight.—po-lym-er- 
ism (po-lim/e-rizm), n. In chem., polymeric state; in biol. 
and bot., polymerous state.—pol’y-mer-i-za/tion (-i-za/- 
shon), n. In chem., the act or process of forming a polymer 
or polymeric compound; the union of two or more molecules 
of a compound to form a more complex compound with a 
higher molecular weight; the conversion of one compound 
into another by such a process (as, the polymerization of 

acetylene to benzene).—pol/y-mer-ize (-iz), v. ¢. or 1. 
-ized, -izing. To combine so as to form a polymer; subject 
to or undergo polymerization.—po-lym/er-ous, a. In biol., 
composed of many Pas ; in bot., of flowers, having numerous 
members in each whorl. 

pol-y-morph (pol/i-mérf), n. [Gr. zodtpop¢os, multiform, 
< modts, much, many, + popdn, form. ] A polymorphous 
organism or substance, or one of its various forms, etc. 
—pol-y-mor/phic (-mér/fik), a. Polymorphous.—pol-y- 
mor’phism, 7. Polymorphous state or condition. — pol-y- 
mor’phous, a. Having, assuming, or passing through many 
or various forms, stages, or the like. , 

Pol-y-ne-sian (pol-i-né/shian or -zhian). [From Polynesia, 
< Gr. rodés, much, many, + vijos, island.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to Polynesia (a geographical division comprising 
the numerous small islands in the Pacific Ocean east of 
Australia and the Malay Archipelago, or, more strictly, east 
of Melanesia and Rt nett. a ee or their 
languages. II. n. A member of any of the brown races 
inhabiting Polynesia; also, any of the languages or dialects 
spoken in Polynesia Ce ea A TUM TEI 
ol-y-no-mi-al (pol-i-nd/mi-al). rom poly- ++ -nomr 

ah bea nial.| iv a. Consisting of or characterized by many 
or several names or terms. IL n. A polynomial name or 
the like; in zodl. and bot., a polynomial scientific name; esp., 
a species name containing more than two terms; in alg., an 
expression consisting of two or more terms, as @ + b+c-—d. 
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polypragmatism 


pol-y-nu-cle-ar (pol-i-ni/klé-ar), a. 
multinuclear. 

pol-yp (pol/ip), n. [F. polype, < L. polypus, < Gr. rodt- 
mous, octopus, also polypus in the nose, prop. adj., many- 
footed, < mods, much, many, + sos, foot.] In zodl., 
an octopus; also, any of various ccelenterate animals, soft or 
hard, free or fixed, simple or compound, as the hydra and 
other hydrozoa, and the sea-anemones, corals, and other 
actinozoa or anthozoa; also, any of various other aquatic 
organisms, as a polyzoén, a crinoid, a rotifer, or a sponge; 
also, an individual zoéid of a compound or colonial organism. 
—pol/y-pa-ry (-i-pa-ri), mn. The common supporting 
structure of a colony of polyps, as corals. 

pol-y-pet-a-lous (pol-i-pet’a-lus), a. [See poly-.] In bot., 
having many or (commonly) separate petals. 

pol-y-pha-gi-a (pol-i-fa’ji-d), n. [NL., < Gr. rodvdayia, 
< modts, much, + ¢ayeiv, eat.] In pathol., excessive 
desire of eating; in zodl., the habit of subsisting on many 
different kinds of food.—po-lyph-a-gous (p6-lif’a-gus), a. 

pol-y-phase (pol/i-faz), a. [See poly-.] In elect., having 
different phases; noting or pertaining to a system combining 
two or more alternating currents which differ from one 
another in phase. 

pol-y-phone (pol/i-fon), n. [Gr. wodtidwvos, having many 
tones, < woAvs, much, many, + ¢wvy,sound.] In phonetics, 
a letter or other symbol having more than one phonetic 
value. —pol-y-phon/ic (-fon/ik), a. Consisting of or having 
many voices or sounds; in music, having two or more 
voices or parts, each with an independent melody, but all 
harmonizing (opposed to homophonic); contrapuntal; 
pertaining to music of this kind; also, of a musical instru- 
ment, capable of producing more than one tone at a time, as 
an organ or a harp; in phonetics, having more than one 
phonetic value, as a letter. Also po-lyph-o-nous (p6-lif/9- 
nus).—po-lyph/o-ny (-ni), n. [Gr. odvdwria.| The 
quality of being polyphonic; in music, polyphonic composi- 
tion; counterpoint; in phonetics, representation of different 
sounds by the same letter or symbol. 

pol-y-phote (pol/i-fot), a. [Gr. mots, much, many, + ¢és 
(¢wr-), light.] In elect., noting or pertaining to an arc-lamp 
designed to be run in series with similar lamps. 

pol-y-phy-let-ic (pol/i-fi-let/ik), @. [Gr. ods, much, 
many, + ¢vAv, tribe.] Of or pertaining to several tribes or 
stocks; developed from more than one ancestral type, asa 
group of animals. 

pol-y-phyl-lous (pol-i-fil/us), a. [Gr. odtdvddos, < 
modbvs, much, many, + @vAdor, leaf.] In bot., having many 
leaves; having distinct or separate leaves. 

pol-y-pi (pol/i-pi), n._ Plural of polypus. 

po-lyp-i-dom (p6-lip/i-dom or pol/i-pi-), n. [L. polypus, E. 
polyp, + domus, house.] Same as polypary. 

pol-y-pite (pol/i-pit), m. An individual zoéid of a compound 

olyp. 

Soleo tmredas (pol’i-ps-di-a/shius), a. 
Belonging to the Polypodiacez, 
the chief family of ferns, in- 
cluding the polypody, spleen- 
wort, walking-fern, maidenhair, 
brake, certain tree-ferns, etc. 

pol-y-po-dy (pol/i-po-di), n.; pl. 
-dies (-diz). [L. polypodium, 
< Gr. modvmédiov, < srodbrovs, 
many-footed: see polyp.] Any 
fern of the genus Polypodium, 
as P. vulgare, a common species 
with creeping rootstocks, deeply 
pinnatifid evergreen fronds, and 
round, naked sori. 

pol-y-poid (pol/i-poid), a. [See 
-oid.| Resembling a polyp; in 
pathol., resembling a polypus. 
pol-y-prag-mat-ic (pol’i-prag- 
mat/ik), a. (Gr. modumpay- 
waros, < : much, many, 
+ mpayua, affair: see prag- , 
matic.| Busy about many af- cor ns Seno Hee 
fairs; officious; meddlesome.— sPorangium. 
pol-y-prag/ma-tism (-ma-tizm), n. Officiousness. 


[See poly-.] Same as 


[See polypody. ] 
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polyptych 


pol-yp-tych (pol’ip-tik), n. [Gr. wodtwruxos, of many folds, 
< modbs, much, many, + mrvxi, a fold.] A combination of 
more than three panels or frames bearing pictures, carvings, 
or the like. Cf. diptych and triptych. 

pol-y-pus (pol/i-pus), .; pl. -pv (-pi). [L.: see polyp. | 
A polyp; in pathol., a tumor, usually pedunculate, arising 
from a mucous surface, as in the nose. 

pol-y-sep-a-lous (pol-i-sep/a-lus), a. [See poly-.] In bot., 
having many or (commonly) separate sepals. 
pol-y-sper-mous (pol-i-spér/mus), a. [Gr. oAtomeppyos, 
< modbs, much, many, + omépua, seed.] In bot., containing 
or producing many seeds. 

pol-y-syl-lab-ic (pol/i-si-lab/ik), a. [Gr. rodvotddaBos, of 
many syllables, < wod’s, much, many, + ovddaBq: see syl- 
lable.| Consisting of many, or more than three, syllables, 
as a word; characterized by such words, as language, etc. 
—pol’y-syl-lab/i-cal-ly, adv.—pol-y-syl/la-ble (-sil’a-bl), 
n. A polysyllabic word. 

pol-y-syn-de-ton (pol-i-sin/de-ton), n. [NL., < Gr. rodbs, 
much, many, + olvderos, bound together: see asyndeton. ] 
In rhet., the use of a number of conjunctions in close succes- 
sion, as in Rom. viii. 38, 39. Cf. asyndeton. 

pol-y-syn-the-sis (pol-i-sin/the-sis), n. [See poly-.] Syn- 
thesis of many elements; specif., the combination of several 
words of a sentence into one word, as in the languages of 
the North American Indians. —pol’y-syn-thet/ic, a. 

pol-y-tech-nic (pol-i-tek/nik). [F. polytechnique, < Gr. 
mobrexvos, < mods, much, many, + réxvy, art.] I. a. 
Pertaining to or dealing with various arts: as, a polytechnic 
school (one in which instruction in various technical subjects 
is given). II. 7. A polytechnic institution or school. 

pol-y-the-ism (pol/i-thé-izm), n. [F. polythéisme, < Gr. 
mohb0eos, of many gods, < qod’s, much, many, + QOebs, 
god.] The doctrine of, or belief in, many gods or more gods 
than one.—pol’/y-the-ist, m. One who believes in or main- 
tains polytheism.—pol’y-the-is/tic, a. Pertaining to or 
characterized by polytheism. —pol’y-the-is/ti-cal-ly, adv. 

pol-y-typ-ic (pol-i-tip/ik), a. [See poly-.] Having or in- 
volving many or several types. Also pol-y-typ/i-cal. 

pol-y-u-ri-a (pol-i-i/ri-4), n. [NL., < Gr. wots, much, + 
ovpov, urine.] In ~pathol., the passing of an excessive 
quantity of urine, as in diabetes, certain nervous diseases, 
etc.—pol-y-u/ric, a. 

pol-y-va-lent (pol-i-va/lent or pd-liv’a-), a. [See poly- and 
-valent.| In chem., multivalent.—pol-y-va/lence, n. 

pol-y-zo-an (pol-i-zd/an). I. a. Belonging or pertaining 
to the Polyzoa. See polyzoén. IX.n. Any member of the 
Polyzoa; a polyzoén. 

pol-y-zo-a-ri-um (pol/i-z9-a/ri-um), n.; pl. -ria (-ri-a). 
[NL., < polyzoén.] In an 

zodl., a colony of poly- 
zoa, or its supporting 
skeleton. — pol’/y-zo-a/= 
ri-al, a. 

pol-y-zo-ic (pol-i-zd/ik), a. 
Pertaining to or of the na- 7 
ture of the Polyzoa (seeZg 
polyzoén); composed of a 
number of zodids existing 
in the form of a colony. 

pol-y-zo-6n (pol-i-zd/on), — 
n.; pl. -zoa (-zo/a). [NL., we 
< Gr. moAbs, much, many, Portion of the poweonam ee Plumatella 
att, Gor, animal. | Any repens, one of the Polyzoa. 
member of the Polyzoa, a class of small aquatic animals 
usually forming colonies or compound masses often moss- 
like or coral-like in appearance, and found attached to 
objects under water; a bryozoén or sea-moss. 

pom-ace (pum/ais), n. [L. pomum, fruit, ML. apple.] 
The substance of apples or similar fruit crushed to a pulpy 
mass, as in making cider; hence, any crushed or ground 
pulpy substance. 

po-ma-ceous (pé-ma/shius), a. [ML. pomum, apple.] 
Belonging to the Pomacex or Malacex, the apple family of 
plants; malaceous. : 

po-made (pj-mad’), n. [F. pommade, < It. pomata (so 
called because orig. made with apples), < ML. pomum, 
apple: cf. pomatum.] A scented ointment, esp. one used 
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Pompadour 


for the scalp and in dressing the hair.—po-made’, bbs (Ee 
-maded, -mading. To anoint or dress with pomade. 
po-man-der (pd-man/dér or pd/man-), n. [OF. pome (c< 
ML. pomum), apple, + ambre, ambergris, E. amber.] A 
mixture of aromatic substances, often in the form of a ball, 
formerly carried on the person for perfume or as a guard 
against infection; also, the case or hollow ball, as of gold, 
silver, etc., in which this was carried. 
po-ma-tum (pd-ma/tum), 7. [NL.] Pomade.— po-ma/- 
tum, ».¢. To anoint or dress with pomatum: as, “his hair 
well curled and pomatumed” (Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” ii.). 
pome (pom), n. [OF. pome (F. pomme), < ML. pomum, 
apple, L. fruit.] An apple; in bot., the characteristic fruit 
of the apple family, as an apple, pear, quince, etc. 
pome-gran-ate (pom/gran-at, pom-gran/at, or um/-), n. 
[OF. pome grenate: pome, apple, fruit (see pome); grenate, 
< L. granata, fem. of granatus, having grains or seeds, < 
granum, E. grain?.] The fruit of the tree Punica granatum, 
orange-like in size, having a hard reddish-yellow rind, and 
containing many seeds and a pleasantly acid, juicy red pulp; 
also, the tree, native in 
southwestern Asia but 
widely cultivated in 
warm regions. 
pom-e-lo (pom/e-ld), 7.; 
1. -los or -loes (-l6z). 
bOriiminceraind The 
grape-fruit. 
Pom-e-ra-ni-an (pom-e- 
ra/ni-an). I. a. Of or 
pertaining to Pomerania, 
on the south coast of 
the Baltic Sea: as, a 
Pomeranian dog (one of 
a breed of medium-sized 
or small dogs with sharp 
nose, pointed ears, and 
long, thick silky hair: 
Gt yim). 18h Po Ah 
native or inhabitant of 


Branch of Pomegranate with Flowers. — 
. a, the fruit; 6, the fruit, transverse section ; 
Pomerania; also, a Pom- ¢, flower, longitudinal section, the petals 


eranian dog. devise 


po-mi-cul-ture (pd/mi-kul-tir), n. [L. pomum, fruit, + 
cultura, culture.] The cultivation or growing of fruit.— 
po-mi-cul/tur-ist, n. 

po-mif-er-ous (pd-mif’e-rus), a. [L. pomifer, < pomum, 
ae + ferre, bear.] In bot., bearing pomes or pome-like 
ruits. 

pom-mel (pum/el), n. [OF. pomel (F. pommeau), dim. < 
ML. pomum, apple, E. pome.] A knob, as on the hilt of a 
sword, dagger, etc.; also, the protuberant part at the front 
and top of a saddle.—pom/mel, v. t.; -meled or -melled, 
-meling or -melling. To strike or beat with or as with the 
pommel of a sword; beat with the fists: as, ‘My cousin 
defied me to... fight him . . . I agreed, for I felt the 
strength of a giant in me, and I longed to pommel him 
soundly” (Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,’ ii. 9).—pom/- 
mel-er, 7. 

po-mol-o-gy (pd-mol’9-ji), n. [L. pomum, fruit: see -logy.] 
The branch of science that deals with fruits and fruit-growing. 
—po-mo-log-i-cal (pd-m36-loj/i-kal), a.—po-mol/o-gist, 7. 

pomp (pomp), n. [OF. F. pompe, < L. pompa, < Gr. 
moun, solemn procession, parade, pomp, orig. a sending, < 
méumew, send.] A stately or splendid procession, or pageant 
(obs. or archaic: as, “The heavens . . . rung . . . While 
the bright pomp ascended jubilant,’’ Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” vii. 564); also, stately or splendid show or display, 
splendor, or magnificence (as, festal, ceremonial, or funeral 
pomp; ‘Farewell . .. Pride, pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war!” Shakspere’s “Othello,” iii. 3. 354); sometimes, 
ostentatious or vain display, or parade; parade of dignity 
or importance (as, “‘Nae mair the Council waddles down the 
street, In all the pomp of ignorant conceit”: Burns’s ‘‘Brigs 
of Ayr,” 185); pl., pompous displays or things (as, “that I 
should renounce . . . the pomps and vanity of this wicked 
world”: Book of Common Prayer, Catechism). 

Pom-pa-dour (pom/pa-dér). I.a@. Pertaining to or named 
after the Marquise de Pompadour (1721-64), mistress of 
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Louis XV. of France: as, Pompa 
colored flowers on silks, abhor: bi PP pues ee 
In. [l.c.] A shade of rose-color or pink; also, an arrange- 
ec si rl fated store ti 
’ ; a ’ 
air, brushe d oe from the Perera, rrangement of a man’s 
pom-pa-no (pom’pa-no), n.; pl. -nos (-ndz). [Sp. pém- 
pano.| A food-fish of the carangoid iba Hey nest ee 
T. carolinus 
of the West 
Indies and the 
neighboring 
coasts of 
North Amer- 4 
ica; also, any 
of certain %¥ 
other food- 
fishes, as Pa- 
lometa simil- 
lima of the 
— of Cali- Common Pompano (Trachynotus carolinus). 
ornia. 

Pom-pe-ian (pom-pé/an), a. Of or pertaining to Pompeii, 
a city of Italy, which was buried by an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, A.D. 79, and whose ruins have been partly laid 
bare by excavation.—Pompeian red, a dull red color of the 
shade found on the walls of many houses in Pompeii. 

pom-pion (pum/pion), n. See pwmpion. 

pom-pom (pom/pom), m. [Imit.] A colloquial name for a 
machine-gun of large caliber. 

pom-pon (pom/pon, F. pén-pén), n. [F., perhaps < pompe, 
E. pomp.| An ornamental tuft or ball of feathers, silk, or 
the like, used in millinery, etc.; a tuft of wool or the like worn 
on a shako, a sailor’s cap, etc. 
pom-pos-i-ty (pom-pos/i-ti), n. The quality of being 
pompous; pompous parade of dignity or importance; 
ostentatious loftiness of language or style (as, ‘“‘a certain 
sententiousness and pomposity of speech”: W. De Morgan’s 
‘“Alice-for-Short,”’ i.). 
pom-pous (pom/pus), a. [OF. pompeus (F. pompeur), < 
LL. pomposus, < L. pompa, E. pomp.] Characterized 
by pomp, stately splendor, or magnificence (as, “It was a 
glorious spectacle . . . to behold this pompous pageant 
issuing forth . . . the pennons and devices . . . fluttering 
above a sea of crests and plumes”: Irving’s “‘Conquest of 
Granada,” xxxvi.); also, characterized by a parade of dignity 
or importance (as, “In his general deportment he was 
pompous and important, affecting a species of florid elocu- 
tion,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xlii.; a pompous bow, 
pronouncement, or manner); ostentatiously dignified; con- 
sequential; of language, style, etc., ostentatiously lofty.— 
pom/pous-ly, adv.—pom/pouseness, 7. 

Pomp-tine (pomp’tin), a. See Pontine. 

ponce-let (pons/let), n. [From J. V. Poncelet (1788-1867), 
French mathematician and engineer.] In physics, a unit 
of power equivalent to 100 kilogrammeters per second. 

pon-cho (pon/cho), .; pl -chos (-chéz). [S. Amer. Sp.] 
A kind of cloak worn in South America and elsewhere, 
resembling a blanket with a slit in the middle for the head; 
also, a similar garment, esp. one of waterproof material, 
worn elsewhere, as by soldiers, sportsmen, etc. - — 

pond (pond), n. [= pounaeel A_ body of still water 
smaller than a lake, esp. one artificially formed, as by dam- 
ming up a stream; in fig. or humorous use, the sea, esp. the 
Atlantic Ocean.—pond, v.¢. To form or dam into or as into 
a pond.—pond/age (-aj), n. The ponding of water; also, 
the capacity of a pond. / 

Poii-der (pont des), v. [OF. ponderer (F. pondérer), < L. 
ponderare, weigh, ponder, < pondus (ponder-), weight, < 
pendere, weigh.] 1. tr. To weighf; also, fig., to weigh 
carefully in the mind, or consider carefully (as, ““The modest 
queen a while . . . Ponder’d the speech; then briefly thus 
replies”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Aineid,” i. 789). IL. intr. 
To consider deeply; meditate: as, “The Doctor had been 
pondering, and had made up his mind to a certain course 
(H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” xxxv.).—pon/der-a- 
ble, a. [LL. ponderabilis.| Capable of being weighed; 
having appreciable weight; appreciable.—pon-der-a’tion 


pontifical 


(-4/shon), n. [L. ponderatio(n-).] The act of weighing 
(lit. or fig.).—pon/der-er, n.—pon/der-ing-ly, adv. 

pon-der-ous (pon/dér-us), a. [OF. pondereuz, < L. 
ponderosus, < pondus (ponder-), weight: see ponder.| Of 
great weight, or heavy (as, a ponderous mass of iron); 
massive (as, “a ponderous gateway under a heavy stone 
arch”: Trollope’s “Warden,” i.); esp., heavy to the point 
of being clumsy or unwieldy (as, ponderous armor or 
weapons; “a ponderous folio volume,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice- 
Told Tales,” Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment); fig., heavy, dull, 
or without graceful lightness or ease (as, a ponderous dis- 
sertation; a ponderous joke or compliment; a ponderous way 
of speaking); also, weighty{ or important}.—pon-der- 
rate t? (-cs/i-ti), pon/der-ous-ness, n.—pon/der-ous-ly, 
adv. 

ponds=fish (pond/fish), n. Any of various fishes found in 
ponds, esp. any of numerous small American fresh-water 
sunfishes. 

pond=lil-y (pond/lil’i), n.; pl. -lilics (-iz). A water-lily, 
esp. one of the genus Nymphea (‘yellow pond-lily’). 

pond-weed (pond/wéd), n. Any of the aquatic plants 
constituting the genus Potamogeton, 
most of which grow in ponds and \~ 
quiet streams; also, any of various 
allied or similar plants. 

pone (pon), m. [N. Amer. Ind.] 
Bread or cake, esp. of a plain or 
simple kind, made of Indian meal; 
ve a loaf or cake of it. [Southern 

po-nent (pd/nent). [= It. po- 
nente, < ML. ponens (ponent-), 
the west, lit. ‘setting (sun),’ prop. 
ppr. of L. ponere, place, put, set 
down.] If. The west. If. a. 
Western; west: as, “Forth rush 
the Levant and the Ponent winds” 
(Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’’ x. 704). 
[ Archaic. ] 

pon-gee (pon-jé’), nm. [Chinese.] 

soft, plain-woven, unbleached  Fruit-bearing Plant of Pond- 
or dyed silk fabric made in China weed (Potamogeton natans). — 
and elsewhere. oC ee 

pon-iard (pon/yadrd), n. [F. poignard, < poing, < L. 
pugnus, fist.] A short weapon for stabbing; a dagger.— 
pon/iard, 
v.t. Tostab 
with a pon- 
iard. 

pons (ponz), 
n.; pl. pon- 
tes (pon’téz). ; 
[L.] A bridge; in anat., a connecting part; esp. (‘pons 
Varolii’: see below), a band of nerve-fibers in the brain 
connecting the lobes of the cerebellum, as well as the 
medulla and cerebrum.—pons asinorum (as-i-nd/rum). 
[L., ‘bridge of asses.’] The geometrical proposition 
(Euclid, i. 5) that if a triangle has two of its sides equal, 
the angles opposite these sides are also equal: so named 
from the difficulty experienced by beginners in mastering 
it.—pons Varolii (va-ro/li-i). [NL., ‘bridge of Varoli’: 
named from Costanzo Varoli (1548 ?-75), Italian anatomist. | 
See pons, above. 

Pon-tic (pon/tik), a. [L. Ponticus, < Gr. Tovrixés, < 
Iléyros, the Black Sea, also Pontus, particular use of zévros, 
sea.] Pertaining to the Pontus, or Black Sea, or to Pontus, 
an ancient country south of it. / ae 

pon-ti-fex (pon’ti-feks), n.; pl. pontifices (pon-tiffi-séz). 
(L., usually explained as < pons (pont-), bridge, + facere, 
make; but the first element is uncertain.] A member of 
the principal college of priests in ancient Rome, whose head 
was the Pontifex Maximus, or chief priest; eccles., a pontiff 
or bishop, specif. the Pope. f 

pon-tiff (pon/tif), n. [F. pontife, < L. pontifex: see pon- 
tifex.| An ancient Roman pontifex; in general, a high or 
chief priest; eccles., a bishop; specif., the bishop of Rome 
(the Pope).—pon-tif/i-cal (-tiffi-kal). [L. pontificalis, < 
pontifer.] 1. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 


Poniard, entirely of steel; 17th century. 
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pontificate 


pontiff (as, pontifical mass, a mass celebrated by a bishop); 
specif., pertaining to the Pope; papal. IL 1. In the 
Western Church, a book containing the forms for the sacra- 
ments and other rites and ceremonies to be performed by 
bishops; also, pl., the vestments and other insignia of a 
pontiff, esp. a bishop, or, loosely, of a priest. — pon-tif/i- 
cal-ly, adv.—pon-tif/i-cate (-kat), n. [L. pontificatus, n. | 
The office, or term of office, of a pontiff. — pon-tif/i-cate, 
v. 1.3 -cated, -cating. [ML. pontificatus, pp. of pontificare, 
< L. pontifer.| To perform the functions of a pontiff; 
officiate at pontifical mass; hence, to assume the airs of a 
pontiff. 

pon-til (pon’til), m. [F.] Same as punty. 

Pon-tine, Pomp-tine (pon/tin, pomp’tin), a. [L. Pontinus, 
Pomptinus, < Pometia, ancient town in Latium.] Noting 
or pertaining to an extensive marshy district southeast of 
Rome. 

pont-lev-is (pont-lev‘is), n. [F.] A drawbridge. 

pon-to-nier (pon-td-nér’), n. [F. pontonnier.| Milit., an 
officer or soldier in charge of the bridge equipment or the 
construction of pontoon-bridges. 

pon-toon (pon-tin’), n. [F. ponton, < L. ponto(n-), < 
pons (pont-), bridge.] A low flat-bottomed boat used as a 
lighter, etc.; specif., as in military use, such a boat, or some 
other floating structure, used as one of the supports for a 
temporary bridge over a river; also, in engin., a water-tight 
structure used in raising a submerged vessel, etc.—pon- 
toon’, v. t. To bridge or to cross by means of pontoons. 
—pon-toon/=bridge, n. A bridge supported by pontoons. 
—pon-toon/= 
train, n. ayer 
Milit., a train -.36e Ba AN 

tefl y, A pW 


of vehicles 


Y 


equipment. 
po-ny (pd/ni), 
n.; pl. -nies 
oo), [Prob. ' 
< OF. pou-; 
lenet, dim. of 
poulain, colt, 
< L. pullus, 
young animal: see foal.] A horse of a small breed, specif. 
one not over 14 hands high; also, the sum of £25 (slang, 
Eng.); also, a crib, or translation or other illicit aid (school 
and college slang, U. S.); also, something small of its kind; 
a small glass for liquor, or the amount of liquor it will 
hold; a girl of small stature, as in the chorus of a musical 
comedy or the like (slang).—po/ny, ». t. or 2.; -nied, -nying. 
To prepare (lessons) by means of a pony or crib; also, to 
pay (money), as in settling an account (with wp). [Slang.] 
pood (péd), n. [Russ. pud.] A Russian weight equal to 
about 36 pounds avoirdupois. 
poo-dle (pé/dl), m. [G. pudel.] One of a breed of intelli- 
gent pet dogs, of numerous varieties, 
with thick curly hair. 
pooh (po or pu). I. interj, An ex- 
clamation of disdain or contempt: 
often repeated, pooh! pooh! —as, ‘‘‘Pooh! 
pooh!’ cries the squire; ‘all stuff and 
nonsense’ ” (Fielding’s ‘“Tom Jones,” 
vi. 7). IL mn. An exclamation of @ 
‘pooh!’—pooh, v. I. intr. To say 
‘pooh’: as, ‘“Legree poohed and pished, 


Pontoon-bridge. 


but read, turning page after page” ah 
(Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xxxix.).. II. tr. To 
say ‘pooh’ at or to.—pooh=pooh (pé-po’), v. t. To express 


disdain or contempt for; make light of; dismiss as unworthy 
of consideration: as, ““He pooh-poohed the notion” (Mrs. H. 
Ward’s ‘‘Robert Elsmere,” x.). 

pool! (pol), nm. [AS. pol = MLG. pol = D. poel.] A small 
body of standing or still water; a small pond; sometimes, 
a puddle; any small collection of liquid standing on a surface 
(as, a pool of blood); also, a still, deep place in a stream; 
also, a tank or large basin of water to swim or bathe in. 

pool? (pdl), ~. [F. poule, lit. ‘hen’: see pullet.] The 
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stakes in certain games; also, a game played by two or more 
persons on a billiard-table with six pockets, the object of 
the players being to pocket balls of ivory or other material 
by means of cues; also, the total amount staked by a com- 
bination of betters, as ona race, to be awarded to the success- 
ful better or betters; the combination of such betters; also, 
a combination of interests, funds, etc., for common advan- 
tage; the combined interests or fund; the persons or parties 
involved; often, such a combination between competing 
parties, to reconcile interests, control prices, or the like.— 
pool?,v. I.ér. To put (interests, money, etc.) into a pool, 
or common stock or fund, as for the purpose of a distribution 
according to agreement; form a pool of; make a common 
interest of: as, “the current proposal to pool all clerical 
stipends for the common purposes of the church” (H. G. 
Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” iv. 3). IL intr. 
To enter into or form a pool.—pool/=room, n. A room or 
place in which the game of pool is played; also, a room or 
place in which pools are arranged or gambling is carried on 
on races, etc.—pool/=ta’ble, n. A billiard-table with six 
pockets, on which pool is played. 

poon (pén), n. [E. Ind. (Dravidian).] Any of several 
East Indian trees of the clusiaceous genus Calophyllum, 
which yield a light, hard wood used for masts, spars, etc.; 
also, the wood. 

poop (pip), n. [OF. F. poupe, < L. puppis.] The after- 
most part, or stern, of 
a ship; also, a deck 
above the ordinary 
deck in that part, often 
forming the roof of a 
cabin.—poop, v.t. Of 
a wave, to break over 
the stern of (a ship): 
as, “The frigate was 
pooped by a tremen- 
dous sea’’ (Marryat’s Ship of War with High Poop; 17th century. 
“Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xxv.).—pooped, a. Having a 
poop: as, high-pooped. 

poor (por). [OF. povre (F. pawre), < L. pauper, poor: 
cf. pawper.] I. a. Having little or nothing in the way of 
wealth, goods, or means of subsistence (as, ‘““The poor man 
had nothing, save one little ewe lamb,” 2 Sam. xii. 3; “Poor 
men ... Must be content to sit by little fires,” Tennyson’s 
“Holy Grail,” 612); lacking means to procure the comforts 
or the necessaries of life; specif., esp. in legal use, dependent 
upon charity; of a country, institution, etc., meagerly 
supplied or endowed with resources or funds; of the circum- 
stances, life, home, dress, etc., characterized by or showing 
poverty; also, deficient or lacking in something specified 
(as, a region poor in mineral deposits; a mind poor in ideas; 
works poor in merit); also, deficient in desirable ingredients, 
qualities, or the like (as, poor soil, ore, or coal; poor milk; 
poor paper; a poor novel); lean or emaciated, as cattle; in 
general, of an inferior, inadequate, or unsatisfactory kind, 
or not good (as, a poor substitute; poor service; a poor 
excuse; poor health or eyesight); often, deficient in aptitude 
or ability (as, a poor head for figures; a poor judge of dis- 
tance; a poor reasoner; a poor cook); also, deficient in 
moral excellence; esp., spiritless, cowardly, abject, or mean; 
also, scanty, meager, or paltry in amount or number (as, 
a poor pittance; ‘Upon this discovery the treasure-seekers, 
already reduced to a poor half dozen . . . fled outright,” 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,’”’ xi.); also, trifling or 
unimportant (as, ‘“What were thy lips the worse for one poor 
kiss?” Shakspere’s “‘Venus and Adonis,” 207); humble or 
insignificant (often used to lend modesty to speech: as, 
deign to visit our poor house; in my poor opinion); also, 
unfortunate or hapless (much used to express pity: as, the 
poor mother was in despair; “Why then is .. . this poor 
innocent fellow treated as a malefactor?” Smollett’s “Hum- 
phry Clinker,” June 11); hence, an epithet of regret often 
used in speaking of a deceased person (as, “‘whenI . . . was 
married to my poor husband”: Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” 
xxlii.). IE. m. A poor persont; also, poor persons collec- 
tively (as pl., and commonly with the: as, “The destruction 
of the poor is their poverty,” Prov. x. 15).—poor’=box, n. 
A box, esp. in a church, for receiving contributions for the 
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élect, agQny, int@, (nite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, nat@re; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; 


(lightened) aviary, 
fH, then; y, you; 


poorhouse 


poor.—poor’house, n. A house in which au 
maintained ae the public expense.—poor'ish, a. rote: 
poor.—poor’=law, n. A law or system of laws providing 
for the zeliet or support of the poor at the public expense. 
—poor’ly, a. In poor health; somewhat ill; unwell. 
pelity pee ty, Bootly, adv.—poor/ness, 7.—poor/= 
spir’it-ed, a. Having or showing a 

Rec a & a poor, cowardly, or 
poor=will (pér’wil), n. [Imit. of its note: cf. whi oorwill. 
A goatsucker, Phalzenoptilus nuttalli, of eee Noah 
America, resembling a whippoorwill but smaller. 
pop! (pep). [Abbr. of popular.] 1. a. Popular: as, a pop 


concert. [Collog.] In. A popular concert. [Colloq.] 
pop? (pop), v. 7.; popped, popping. [Imit.] To make a 
short, quick, explosive sound or report (as, pistols were 


popping, “The loud popping of a cork roused him,” Gals- 
worthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” iii. 7); burst open with such a 
sound, as chestnuts or corn in roasting; also, to shoot with 
a firearm (as, to pop at a mark); also to come or go quickly, 
suddenly, or unexpectedly (in, into, out, off, up, etc.: see 
phrases below); also, to ‘pop the question,’ or propose 
marriage (colloq.).—to pop in, to come in unexpectedly 
or without ceremony, as for ashort visit; drop in: as, “Well, 
father, we just popped in to see how you were” (Arnold 
Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” iii. 2). [Collog.]—to pop off, 
to die, esp. suddenly: as, “I might pop off any minute” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” xvii.). 
[Collog.]—pop?, v. ¢. To cause to make a sudden, explosive 
sound; cause to burst open with such a sound; fire (a gun, 
etc.); shoot (down, etc.); also, to put or thrust quickly, 
suddenly, or unexpectedly (in, into, out, up, etc.: as, to 
pop a cherry into the mouth; “The little attorney popped 
up his head and whispered to me,” Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” 
xxix.); also, to pawn (slang, Eng.: as, “Let’s hurry up and 
find a pawnbroker’s, and I’ll pop my watch!” L. Merrick’s 
“Position of Peggy Harper,” i. 3).—to pop corn, to parch or 
roast the kernels of certain varieties of maize until they 
burst open.—to pop the question, to propose marriage. 
[Collog.]—pop?, n. A popping; a short, quick, explosive 
sound (as, ‘ ‘Done!’ quoth my grandmother, with a pop 
like a roasted chestnut bursting out of the fire’: Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Oldtown Folks,” xx.); a shot with a firearm; also, an 
effervescent beverage, esp. an unintoxicating one.—pop?, 


adv. With a pop or explosive sound (as, “(Pop cracked the 
guns!’ Holmes’s “Comet”’?); also, quickly, suddenly, or 
unexpectedly. 


pop® (pop), m. Shortened form of papa', father: often 
applied to any elderly or old man. [Colloq., U. S.] 

pop=corn (pop/kérn’), n. Any of several varieties of maize 
or Indian corn whose kernels burst open and puff out when 
subjected to dry heat; also, popped corn (as, “wooden 
stands filled with common people eating peanuts and pop- 
corn”: W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 5). 

pope (pop), n. [AS. papa, < ML. papa, pope, LL. bishop, 
< Gr. rérzas, father, orig. in childish use, later, also razas, 
mamas, as an eccles. title (cf. papa”); in the last sense, 
through Slav. (Russ. pop) < Gr. raras.] The bishop of 
Rome as head of the Roman Catholic Church (cap. or /. ¢.: 
as, the Pope; the last three popes); hence, one considered 
as having or assuming a similar position or authority; in 
the Gr. Ch., a parish priest.—pope/dom (-dgm), n. The 
office or dignity of a pope; the tenure of office of a pope; 
also, the papal government; a system resembling the papacy. 
—pop-er-y (pd/pe-ri), m. The doctrines, customs, and 
ceremonies associated with the Pope as head of the Roman 
Catholic Church; the papal system; the Roman Catholic 
religion: used in disparagement.—pope’s/=nose’, n. The 
uropygium of a bird. [Colloq.] ; 

pop=eyes (pop/iz), n. pl. Bulging or prominent eyes.— 
pop/=eyed, a. bly. 

pop=gun (pop/gun), n. A child’s toy consisting of a short 
tube or imitation gun from the mouth of which a pellet is 
shot with a popping sound by compression of air. 

pop-in-jay (pop’in-ja), n. [OF. F. papegat, parrot; appar. 
of African or Asiatic origin.] A parrot (obs. or archaic); 
also, a figure of a parrot formerly used as a target (as, “He 
had .. . on several occasions, carried off the prize from the 
Duke in shooting at the popinjay”: Motley’s “Dutch 
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poppy=head 


Republic,” iii. 2); also, a vain, chattering person; a cox- 
comb; a fop; also, a wood- 
pecker, esp. the green wood- 
pecker, Gecinus viridis, of 
Europe. 

pop-ish (pd/pish), a. Of or 
pertaining to popery or the 
Roman Catholic Church: 
used in disparagement.— 
pop/ish-ly, adv. 

pop-lar (pop/lar), n. [OF. 
poplier (F. peuplier), < L. 
populus, poplar.] Any of 
various rapidly growing trees 
constituting the salicaceous 
genus Populus, yielding a 
useful, light, soft wood, as 
P. nigra italica (‘Lombardy 7 Jad coronas 
poplar’), a tall tree of strik- Popinjay, or Green Woodpecker (Ge- 
ing columnar or spire-shaped ES 

outline due to the fastigiate habit of its branches; the 
wood itself; also, any of various trees resembling these in 
some respect, as the tulip-tree, Liriodendron tulipifera 
(‘yellow poplar’); the wood of any such tree. 

pop-lin (pop/lin), n. [F. popeline, < It. papalina, fem. of 
papalino, papal; so called from being made at the papal 
city of Avignon.] A corded fabric with a silk warp and a 
woolen weft, or a similar fabric of wool and cotton or linen: 
used for women’s dresses, etc. 

pop-lit-e-al (pop-lit’é-al or pop-li-té’al), a. [NL. popliteus, 
< L. poples (poplit-), the ham.] In anat., of or pertaining to 
the ham, or part of the leg back of the knee. 

pop-o-ver (pop/o/vér), m. A kind of muffin so light as to 
overflow its pan in cooking. 

pop-per (pop/ér), n. One who or that which pops; a utensil 
for popping corn. 

pop-pet (pop/et), n. [Earlier form of puppet.] A puppett 
or doll}; a marionettet; a term of endearment for a girl or 
child (now prov. Eng.: as, ‘‘ ‘Little poppet!’ she murmured 
to herself, maternally reflecting upon Florence’s tender 
youth,” Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda Lessways,” i. 5); in 
mach., a poppet-head; also, a valve which in opening is 
lifted bodily from its seat instead of being hinged at one side. 
—pop’pet=head, 7. The tail-stock of a lathe. 

pop-pied (pop/id), a. Covered or adorned with pop- 
pies; also, affected by or as by poppy-juice or opium; list- 
less. 

pop-ple (pop/l), v. 7.; -pled, -pling. [ME. poplen; prob. 
imit.] To move in a tumbling, irregular manner, as boiling 
water; bob up and down, or move to and fro, as a floating 
object.—pop’ple, n. A poppling motion. ‘ 

pop-py (pop/i), n.; pl. poppies (-iz). [AS. popig, popeg, 
ult. < L. papaver, poppy.] Any plant of the genus Papaver, 
comprising herbs with showy flowers of various colors, esp. 
P. somniferum, which is the source of opium, and which 
yields a valuable oil; an ex- 
tract, as opium, from such a 
plant; also, any of various 
other papaveraceous plants, 
as the eschscholtzia, LHsch- 
scholtzia californica (‘Cali- 
fornia poppy’), or the plant 

rgemone mexicana, with 

prickly stems, leaves, and 
capsules (‘prickly poppy’); 
also, a bright red color. 

pop-py-cock (pop/i-kok), n. 
[Origin obscure.] Nonsense; 
bosh: as, “All this profit- 
sharing and welfare work and 
insurance . . . issimply pop- 
pycock” (Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Main Street,” iv.). [Colloq.] 

pop-py=head (pop/i-hed), 7. } 

In arch. a finial or other , 120 Paper camnten) 
ornament, often richly carved, the flower; b, the lower part of the 
as at the top of the upright Pints © the fruit. 

end of a bench or pew. See cut on following page. 


s as s or sh, t¢ as t or ch, gas z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


populace 


pop-u-lace (pop/i-las), n. [F. 
pejorative of po- 
polo, < L. popu- 
lus, E. people.]), 
The common people 
of a community, as 
distinguished from 
the higher classes: 
orig. and still often 
used with a dispar- 
aging force, or in 
speaking of popular 
discontent or dis- 
order: as, “The 
populace, who hated 
Pompey, threw 
flowers upon the 
tribune [Curio] as 
hepassed” (Froude’s 
GCyasies!  se5))8 
“Then the populace 
flowed in like an 
angry sea’’(Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” 
ii. 7). ae é 

pop-u-lar (pop’u- H 
lar), a. [L. popu- . row. 
laris, < populus, poppy-head. — Choir-stalls of Lincoln Cathedral, 
E. people.| Of, England. 
pertaining to, or representing the people or general body 
of citizens, or the common people, rather than a ruling 
or other special class (as, the popular voice; popular dis- 
content; “If a popular chief raised his standard in a 
popular cause, an irregular army could be assembled in a 
day,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.); participated in or 
carried on by the people (as, popular government); also, 
prevailing among the people generally (as, a popular notion; 
popular errors); also, regarded with favor or approval by 
the people or public generally (as, a popular preacher; 
“Peace would be popular everywhere, upon whatever terms 
it might be concluded,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 3); 
enjoying general favor or liking, as with associates, acquaint- 
ances, etc. (as, “At school he was not actively disliked . . . 
but he was too dull and deficient in animal spirits to be 
popular’: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” vii.); also, suited 
to or intended for ordinary people; adapted to the ordinary 
intelligence (as, popular lectures or books on science); 
adapted to the ordinary taste (as, popular music; a popular 
program); suited to the means of ordinary people (as, 
popular prices; popular concerts; a popular edition of an 
expensive book); also, plebeian{ or vulgart (as, “Art thou 
officer? Or art thou base, common and popular?” Shak- 
spere’s “Henry V.,” iv. 1. 38).—pop-u-lar’i-ty (-lar/i-ti), n. 
The.quality or fact of being popular; esp., favor enjoyed with 
the people, the public generally, or a particular circle or set 
of people (as, “The popularity . . . with which the young 
Sovereign had begun her reign, had entirely disappeared”: 
Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” iii.).—pop/u-lar-ize 
(-lar-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make popular.—pop/u- 
lar-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—pop/u-lar-iz-er (-i-zér), 7. 
—pop/u-lar-ly, adv. 

pop-u-late (pop/d-lat), v. t.; -lated, -lating. [ML. populatus, 
pp. of popware, < L. populus, E. people.| To inhabit; 
also, to furnish with inhabitants, as by colonization; people. 
— pop-u-la/tion (-la/shon), n. The act or process of 
populating; also, the state of a locality with reference to the 
number of its inhabitants; hence, the total number of persons 
inhabiting a country, city, or any district or area; the body 
of inhabitants of a place; sometimes, the number or body 
of inhabitants of a particular race or class in a place (as, the 
Jewish population of New York; “Besides our Indian 
population, we had also a few negroes,” Mrs. Stowe’s “‘Old- 
town Folks,” v.).—pop/u-la-tor, 7. 

Pop-u-lism (pop/ii-lizm), n. [L. populus, people.] The 
od and policies of the so-called People’s party. See 

opulist.—Pop/u-list, n. In U. S. politics, a member of 

the People’s party, a political organization formed in 1891, 
advocating expansion of the currency, state control of rail- 


populace, < It. popolaccio, 
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porcupine 
roads, the placing of restrictions upon the ownership of land, 


etc. —Pop-u-lis’tic, a. , 
pop-u-lous (pop/a-lus), @. _{L. populosus, a< populus, E. 
people.| Full of people or inhabitants, as a region or place 
(as, “the Pays de Caux, the most fertile and populous region 
in all France”: J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” ii. 2) : 
well populated; also, comprising many peoplef, or multitu- 
dinoust.— pop/u-lous-ly, adv. —pop’u-lous-ness, 7. 
por-bea-gle (pér/bé’gl), 7. [Cornish name; origin uncer- 
tain.] A shark of the genus Lamna, esp. L. cornubica, a 
voracious 
species which 
attains a 
length of 
from ten to 
twelve feet. 
porce-lain 
(pérs/lan or 
6r/se-lan) ,n. ; / ; 
Er. porcelaine, < It. porcellana, porcelain, orig. a kind of 
shell, appar. ult. < L. porcus, hog, pig.] A fine, more or 
less translucent kind of ceramic material or ware made 
from kaolin, etc.; china; also, a vessel or object made 
of this material.—artificial soft=paste porcelain, a soft- 
paste porcelain more or less resembling glass In composi- 
tion.—hard=paste (or natural) porcelain, true porcelain, 
the principal ingredients used in its manufacture being 
kaolin and feldspar.—natural soft=paste porcelain, a 
soft-paste porcelain which has clay for its basis. —soft= 
paste (or artificial) porcelain, a product made origi- 
nally to imitate hard-paste porcelain, and prepared from 
various materials, such as sand, soda, gypsum, etc., or 
clay, calcined bone, etc.—por-cel-la-ne-ous (pér-se-la’- 
né-us), a. Resembling porcelain.—por’cel-la-nite (-la- 
nit), ». A clay hardened by natural calcination, some- 
what resembling porcelain or jasper. 
porch (porch), ». [OF. F. porche, < L. porticus, porch, 
portico, < porta, gate, door: cf. portico.| An exterior 


Porbeagle (Lamna cornubica). 


appendage to a r 
building, forming i 7 Ios: ae = 
a covered ap- > Wil] e : 
proach or vesti- renee” : 


bule to a door-- 
way; also, a veran- 
da (U. S.); also, | 
a portico or Ccov- 
ered walk; [cap.] \{ A 
with the, a public \ 
ambulatory in 

ancient Athens to. 
which the Stoic "3 
philosopher Zeno 
of Citium (about 
336—about 264, 
B.c.) and his fol- } 
lowers resorted } 
(also called the 
Painted Porch); 
hence, the Stoic 
school. — porch/= 
climb’er, n. A .3'! 
thief who secures a 


entrance to a ie 
i 


house by climbing 
a porch or ve- 

Porch. — South door of Gloucester Cathedral, 

England. 


randa. [Colloq.] 
por-cine (pdr’sin 
Oe <n), wh [lhe 
porcinus, < por- 
cus, hog, pig.| Pertaining to, of the nature of, or resem- 
bling swine; often, suggesting a swine or something char- 
acteristic of a swine (as, “The porcine head of the church- 
warden was not on his shoulders by accident’: G. Mac- 
Donald’s “Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” xvii.); 
swinish, hoggish, or piggish. 

por-cu-pine (pér’ki-pin),n. [OF. pore espin, < L. porcus, 
hog, pig, + spina, thorn, spine.] Any of various rodents 
(family Hystricide) having the body covered with stout 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mdve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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por-nog-ra-phy 


po-rous (p0/rus), a. 


j 


pore 


erectile spines, as Hystriz cri ( ine’ 
with long spines, é a ere Porites) 
or Hrethizondor- 4 
satus (‘Canada - 
porcupine’) with // 
short spines.— 
porcupine 
ant=eater, an 
echidna. 
pore! (por), v.7. 
pored, poring. 
[ME. pouren, 
puren; origin 
uncertain.] To 
gaze earnestly 
or steadily; read or study with steady attention or ap- 
plication (as, ‘““Have you ever pored .. . over the pages 
of Snorro?” Borrow’s “‘Lavengro,” ii.); also, to meditate 
or ponder intently: usually with over, on, or wpon. 

pore? (por), n. [OF. F. pore, < L. porus, < Gr. répos, 
passage, way: see fare.] A minute opening or orifice, as in 
the skin or a leaf; also, one of the minute interstices or spaces 
between the particles or molecules of matter. 

por-er (por/ér ),m. One who pores, as over a book. 

por-gy (pdr’gi), n.; pl. -gies (-giz). [Origin uncertain; 
prob. from several sources.] Any of numerous fishes, esp. a 
sea-bream, Pagrus pagrus, of Mediterranean and Atlantic 
waters (‘red porgy’), 
or a related fish, the 
scup, of the eastern 
U.S. coast. a 
po-rif-er-ous (po-rif’- &; 
e-tus), a. [L. porus, * 
pore, + ferre, bear. 
Bearing or having 
pores. 
po-rism (pd/rizm), nm. [Gr. mépicua, < sopiteyv, bring, 
deduce, < zrépos, passage, way, E. pore?.] A form of mathe- 
matical proposition among the Greeks which has been 
variously defined, esp. as an extra proposition or corollary 
inserted by Euclid’s commentators, or as a proposition 
affirming the possibility of finding such conditions as will 
render a certain problem indeterminate, or capable of 
innumerable solutions. 


European Porcupine (Hystrix cristata). 


Red Porgy (Pagrus pagrus). 


pork (pérk), n. [OF. F. porc, < L. porcus, hog, pig: see 


farrow!.| A swine; also, the flesh of swine used as food; 
also, profit accruing from appropriations voted by Congress, 
a State legislature, or the like, for political reasons rather 
than because of public necessity, as for public buildings, 
river and harbor improvements, etc., in localities whose 
needs or relative importance would not establish a just 
claim to them (political slang, U. S.).—pork/=bar’rel, n. 
An imaginary barrel colloquially spoken of as the source of 
political pork. [Political slang, U. S.]—pork’er, n. A 
swine, esp. one fatted for killing: as, “Sleek unwieldy pork- 
ers were grunting in the repose and abundance of their 
pens” (Irving’s “Sketch-Book,’”’ Sleepy Hollow).—pork’- 
fish, n. A sparoid fish, Anisotremus virginicus, of the 
Atlantic coast 
from Florida 
to Brazil.— 
pork’/y, a. 
Pork-like; fat. 


(por-nog’ra-fi), 
n. Gr. zop- 
voypados, writ- ~ 
ing of prosti- 
tutes, < Gr. 
mopyn,  prosti- 
tute, + vpader, 
write.| The oe 
description of prostitutes or prostitution; hence, obscene 
literature or art.—por-nog’ra-pher, n.—por-no-graph/ic 
(-n6-graf’ik), a. 


Porkfish. 


Full of pores; permeable by water, air, 
or the like.—po-ros-i-ty (p9-ros‘i-ti), po’rous-ness, n.— 
po/rous-ly, adv. 
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port 


por-phy-rit-ic (pér-fi-rit/ik), a. Of, pertaining to, con- 
taining, or resembling porphyry; noting, pertaining to, or 
resembling the texturé or struc- af 

ture characteristic of porphyry.— 
por-phy-rit/i-cal-ly, adv. 

por-phy-roid (pér/fi-roid), n. [See 
-oid.} A rock resembling por-f 
phyry; esp., a sedimentary rock [Rm 
which has been altered by some | 
metamorphic agency so as to take} 
on a slaty and more or less per-|f 
fectly developed porphyritic struc 


pi ; sometimes, any of various igneous rocks without this tex- 
ure. 
por-poise (pér’pus), n. [OF. porpois, porpeis, < L. porcus, 
hog, + piscis, fish.] Any of the gregarious cetaceans 
constituting the genus Phocena (family Delphinidz), five 
to eight feet 
long, usually 
blackish 
above and 
paler be- 
neath, and 
having a 
blunt, round- 
ed snout; 
also, any of several other small cetaceans, as the common 
dolphin, Delphinus delphis. 
por-ra-ceous (po-ra/shius), a. 
leek.] Leek-green. 
por-ridge (por’ij), n. [Altered form of pottage.] Pottaget; 
also, a food made of oatmeal or some other meal’or cereal 
boiled to a thick consistence in water or milk (as, “an Eng- 
lish breakfast — porridge, chops, marmalade”: Galsworthy’s 
“Dark Flower,” i. 11). 
por-rin-ger (por/in-jér), n. [Altered form of earlier potager, 
< OF. potager, < potage, E. pottage.| A dish, deeper than 
a plate or saucer, from which soup, broth, porridge, etc., 
may be eaten. 
port! (port), x. [AS. port, < L. portus, harbor, haven: 
see fare, and cf. port?.] A recess, as of the sea or a lake, 
where vessels may take refuge from storms; a harbor; a 
haven; also, a town or place to which vessels resort to load 
or unload; specif., any place where persons and merchandise 
are allowed to pass (by water or land) into and out of a 
country and where customs officers are stationed to inspect 
or appraise imported goods. 
port? (port), n. [OF. F. porte, < L. porta, gate, door, akin 
to portus, harbor, haven: see port! and fare.] A gate or 
portal, as of a town or fortress (now chiefly Sc.); naué., an 
opening in the side of a ship, as for pointing cannon through 
or for the admission of light and air (as, “He peeped through 
the ports, which were open, and looked down into the deep 
blue wave”: Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” x.); a 
port-hole; also, the covering or shutter for a port-hole; 
in mech., an aperture for the passage of steam, air, water, etc. 
port® (port). [Origin uncertain.] Naw: I. n. The left 
side of a ship, looking from stern to bow: opposed to star- 
board, and sometimes supplanted by left. Cf. larboard. 
Il. a. Pertaining to the port; being on the left side of a 
vessel: as, “the port side of the main deck” (J. Conrad’s 
“Rescue,” i. 1).—port’, v. t. or 7. Naué., to turn or shift 
to the port or left side: as, to port the helm. i 
port! (port), . [From Oporto (Pg. 0 porto, ‘the port’), in 
Portugal.] Any of a class of wines, mostly dark-red, orig. 
from Portugal. 
port5 (port), v. ¢. [OF. F. porter, < L. portare, carry: see 
fare.| To carry}; milit., to carry (a rifle, etc.), with both 
hands, in a slanting direction across the front of the body, 


Common Porpoise (Phocena communis or phocena). 


[L. porraceus, < porrum, 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
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port 


with the barrel or like part near the left shoulder.—port’, n. 
[OF. F. port.] Manner of bearing one’s self, carriage, or 
bearing (as, “She dressed well, and had a presence and port 
calculated to set off handsome attire’: C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” iv.); also, style of living, esp. grand style (obs. or 
archaic: as, “The duke himself, and the magnificoes Of 
greatest port,’ Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,” iii. 2. 
283); milit., the position of a rifle or other weapon when 
orted. 

Beata ble (por’ta-bl), a. [LL. portabilis, < L. portare, 
carry, E. port®.| Capable of being carried in the hand or on 
the person; that may be moved from place to place; easily 
carried or conveyed; also, bearablef or endurablet (as, 
“How light and portable my pain seems now!” Shakspere’s 
“King Lear,” iii. 6. 115).—por-ta-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 

por-tage (por’taj), m. [OF. F. portage, < porter, carry, E. 
port®.| The act of carrying; carriage; esp., the carrying of 
boats, goods, etc., overland from one navigable water to 
another; a place or course over which this must be done 
(as, “As we were carrying the canoe upon a rocky portage, 
she fell, and was entirely bilged’”’: Stevenson’s ‘‘Master of 
Ballantrae,” iii.); also, cost of carriage.—por’tage, v. t. 
or i.; -taged, -taging. To carry (boats, etc.) over a portage. 

por-tal! (por’tal), a. [NL. porta, the transverse fissure of 
the liver, L. gate, door, E. port?.] In anat., noting or per- 
taining to the transverse fissure of the liver (as, the portal 
vein, the large vein conveying blood to the liver from the 
veins of the stomach, intestine, and spleen); also, pertaining 
to the portal Z = 
vein. J : 

por-tal?(por’- 
tal),n. LOF. & 
portal, < 

ML. portale, 
< Ly. porta, 
gate, door, 
Fy port?) A 
door, gate, or 
entrance, 
esp. one of 
imposing ap- 
pearance, as 
in a cathe- 
dral. Also 
fig. 

por-ta-men- 
to (por-ta- 

men/td), n. 
[It., < por- jf 
tore, Lie 
portare, car- 
ry, E. port®.] 
In music, a =e 
passing or 
gliding from Aas z 
one pitch or Portal. — West front of Peterborough Cathedral, England. 
tone to another without break or perceptible step. 

por-tance (por/tans), m. [Obs. F. portance, < porter, carry, 

E. port®.| Carriage; bearing; port; behavior. [Archaic.] 

por-ta-tive (por’ta-tiv), a. [OF. F. portatif, < L. portare 

(pp. portatus), carry, E. port®.] Easily carried; portable; 
also, having or pertaining to the power or function of carry- 
ing. 

port=cray-on (port/kra’on), n. [F. ortecrayon, ‘carry- 
crayon.’| A holder or handle for a drawing-crayon. 

port-cul-lis (port-kul/is), n. [OF. porte coleice: porte, gate, 
door, E. port?; coleice, fem. of coleis, flowing, gliding, sliding, 
< L. colare, strain.] In fort., a strong grating, as of iron, 
made to slide in vertical grooves at the sides of the gateway 
of a fortified place, and let down to prevent entrance: as, 

“Up drawbridge, grooms — what, Warder, ho! Let the 
portcullis fall” (Scott’s “Marmion,” vi. 14). See cut in next 
column.—port-cul/lised, a. 

Porte (port), ». [F. (see port?), for Sublime Porte, lit. 

‘High Gate,’ tr. the Turkish official title, having refer- 

ence to the palace gate at which justice was anciently 

Bdminsstered. | The Ottoman court; the Turkish govern- 

ment. 
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porte=co-chére (port/k6-shar’), n. [F., ‘gate for coaches.”] 
A carriage-entrance lead- 


ia he, Bill 2. 
ing into a courtyard; also, — i wh Min 
a porch at the door of a ‘ or ae 
building for sheltering per- \ \igy eat 
sons entering and leaving Ny, rT if 
Ny), 


carriages (as, “They 
alighted under a porte- 
cochére with a glass roof”: 
W. Churchill’s “Inside of 
the Cup,” iii.). 
porte=mon-naie (port’- yp 
mo-na’), n. [F., ‘carry- 
money.’] A purse or 
pocket-book. 
por-tend (pér-tend’), v.t. A} 
[L. portendere (pp. por- ee 
a, 


tentus), point out, indi- 
cate, portend, < por-(= |i 
pro), before, + tendere, t==== 
stretch, E. tend!.] To 
indicate beforehand, or Portcullis. 
presage, as an omen does (as, ‘‘Had it not been Witte oer 
that his sign in the high heavens portended war and armed 
men?” Kipling’s “Kim,” v.); betoken as impending; fore- 
shadow; also, to forecast or foretell (rare). 

por-tent (pér’tent), n. [L. portentum, prop. neut. of por- 
tentus, pp. of portendere, E. portend.] An indication or 
omen of something about to happen, esp. something mo- 
mentous or calamitous (as, “My loss, by dire portents, the 
gods foretold”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘“Pastorals,” i. 22); 
a sign, esp. of coming evil; an ominous occurrence; also, 
ominous significance (as, an occurrence of dire portent); 
also, a prodigy or marvel (as, “There have been great captains 
. . . But Frederic was not one of these brilliant portents”: 
Macaulay’s “Essays,” Frederic the Great).—por-ten/tous 
(-ten’/tus), a. [L. portentosus.] Of the nature of a portent 
(as, “direful omens and portentous sights and sounds in the 
air”: Irving’s ‘“Sketch-Book,”’ Sleepy Hollow); ominous; 
of ominous significance; ominously indicative (of: as, 
“big flakes . . . which melt as they touch the ground, and 
are portentous of a soaking rain,’ Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told 
Tales,” Snow-Flakes); also, awe-inspiring, marvelous, or 
amazing (as, ““‘What must have been the sensations of the 
Aztecs themselves, as they looked on the portentous pag- 
eant!’’ Prescott’s “(Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 9); extraor- 
dinary; prodigious, or prodigiously great (often humor- 
ously: as, “Mr. Bumble . . . shook his head with portentous 
solemnity,’’ Dickens’s ‘“‘Oliver Twist,” xvii.; ‘“There were 
priests in portentous hats,” Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” 
XXxv.).—por-ten/tous-ly, adv.— por-ten/tous-ness, 7. 

por-ter! (porter), n. [OF. F. portier, < LL. portarius, < 
L. porta, gate, door, E. port?.] One who has charge of a door 
or gate; a doorkeeper; a janitor. 

por-ter? (por’tér), n. [OF. porteor (F. porteur), < ML. 
portator, < L. portare, carry, E. port®.| One employed to 
carry burdens or baggage, as at a railroad-station or a hotel; 
also, an attendant in a parlor-car or sleeping-car (U. S.); 
also, something used for bearing or carrying. 

por-ter® (pdr’tér), ». (Orig. porter’s ale, or porter’s beer; 
commonly associated with porter?.] A kind of heavy dark- 
brown beer made with malt browned by drying at a high 
temperature: as, ““The only genuine and wholesome beverage 
in England is London porter’ (Smollett’s ‘Humphry 
Clinker,” April 28). : 

por-ter-age (pdr/tér-aj), n. The work of a porter or carrier; 
-also, the charge for such work. 

por’ter-ess, n. See portress. : 

por-ter-house (pdor’tér-hous), . A house at which porte 
and other liquors are retailed; also, a chop-house.—porter- 
house steak, a choice cut of beef from between the prime 
or best ribs and the sirloin: said to be so called from a porter- 
house in New York, where it was served. 

port-fo-lio (pdrt-f6/lis), m.; pl. -lios (-lidz). [It. porta- 
foglio, portafogli, < portare (< L. portare), carry, + foglio 
(< L. foliwm), leaf, sheet.] A portable receptacle or case 
for detached papers, prints, etc. (as, “adding to the many 
notes and tentative essays which had already accumulated 


— 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; 


; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, néte, mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


flect, aggny, int}, qnite; (obscured) errant, operg, ardent, actgr, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; zH, then; y, you; 


port=hole 


in his portfolios”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” lxxxi.); 
specif., such a receptacle for documents of a state depart- 
ment; hence, the office or post of a minister of state or mem- 
ber of a cabinet. 
port=hole (port/hol), m. An aperture in a ship’s side, as for 
discharging cannon through or for admitting light and air; 
also, an opening in a wall, door, etc., as one through which 
to shoot; also, a port or aperture for the passage of steam, 
alr, etc. 
por-ti-co (por’ti-ks), n.; pl. -coes or -cos (-kdz). [It., < L. 
porticus, porch, portico: see porch.|] A structure consisting 
ofa roof supported by columns, usually attached to a build- 
ing as a porch, but sometimes detached as an ambulatory, 
etc.; also {cap.], with the, the Porch.—por’ti-coed (-kdd), a. 
por-ticre (pér’tidr, F. pér-tyadr), n. [F., < porte, door: see 
port?.| A curtain hung at a doorway, either to replace 
the door or merely for decoration. 
por-tion (pér’shon), n. [OF. F. portion, < L. portio(n-), 
share, part, akin to pars, E. part.]| The part of a whole 
allotted or belonging to one person or group of persons (as, 
“Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to me’’: 
Luke, xv. 12); a share; an allotment or allowance; specif., 
a quantity of food served for one person; also, the part ofan 
estate that goes to an heir; also, the money, goods, or estate 
which a woman brings to her husband at marriage, or a 
dowry (as, “I married Mrs. Mary Burton . . . with whom I 
received four hundred pounds for a portion”: Swift’s ‘“Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” i. 1); fig., that which is allotted to a person 
by God or fate, or one’s lot or fate (as, “This is the portion 
of a wicked man from God,” Job, xx. 29; ‘Otherwise delir- 
ium or death would have been my portion,” Mrs. Shelley’s 
“Frankenstein,” xxiv.); also, a part of any whole, whether 
actually separated from it or not (as, portions of the wall had 
fallen; a portion of the manuscript is illegible).—por’tion, 
y. t. To divide into or distribute in portions or shares; 
parcel (out: as, “The country was portioned out among the 
captains of the invaders,” Macaulay’s “Hist. Oi Wie” s))e 
also, to furnish with a portion, inheritance, or dowry; fig., 
to provide with a lot or fate (as, “What words are these? 
That one, long portion’d with his doom of death, Should 
change his lot!” M. Arnold’s “Balder Dead,” i.).—por’- 
tion-er, .—por’tion-less, a. Having no portion; esp., 
having no dowry. 

Port-land (pdért/land) ce-ment’, A kind of hydraulic 
cement usually made by burning a mixture of limestone and 
clay in a kiln: so called because its color resembles that of 
Portland stone, a limestone quarried in the Isle of Portland, 
a peninsula of southern England, in the English Channel. 

port-ly (port’li), a. [See port®, n.| Stately, dignified, or 
imposing in bearing or appearance, as a person; now, usually, 
large in person, stout, or corpulent (as, “a portly, rubicund 
man of middle age,” W. Churchill’s “Clio,” a, 1G} 
“a... man of rather portly figure, whose round, rosy, 
good-humoured face had a look of sober goodness,” Gals- 
worthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” iii. 6); also, sometimes, of 
things, stately or magnificent.—port/li-ness, 7. 

port-man-teau (port-man’t6), 7.; pl. -teaus or -teaur (-t6z). 
[F. portemanteau, ‘carry-mantle.’| A bag or case to carry 
clothing, etc., in when traveling, orig. one of flexible make 
and nearly cylindrical form for carrying on horseback, 
now one of stiff make and oblong form with two compart- 
ments hinged together and opening like a book. : 

por-trait (pér’trat), n. LF’. portrait, orig. pp. of portraire, E. 
portray.) A pictorial representation of some object (as, 
“the most ancient extant portrait anyways purporting to be 
the whale’s”: H. Melville’s ‘“Moby-Dick,” lv.); now, 
usually, a picture of a person, esp. of the face, made from life; 
fig., a verbal picture, or graphic representation in words, now 
usually of a person (as, “Imaginary Portraits,” title of a 
book, published in 1887, by Walter Pater; “That character 
_. . is almost the only exact portrait in the whole book,” 
Kingsley’s ‘“Yeast,” ii.).—por’trait-ist, 7. A maker of 
portraits; esp., one who paints portraits. ' 

por-trai-ture (pér’tra-tiir), 7. [OF. F. portraiture, < 
portraire, E. portray.] The act or art of portraying; some- 
times, the art of making portraits; also, a pictorial repre- 
sentation; a portrait; fig., a verbal picture. 

por-tray (pér-tra’), v. t. [Also formerly pourtray; OF. F. 


(variable) d as d or j, § as. s OF sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, 
ve ; ent; t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


/, primary accent; “, secondary accent; 
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portraire, < ML. protrahere, depict, portray, L. draw forth, 
draw out: see protract.] To represent by a drawing, paint- 
ing, carving, or the like (as, “She saw men pourtrayed upon 
the wall, the images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed with 
vermilion,” Ezek. xxiii. 14; to portray a historical scene); 
depict, picture, or delineate; fig., to picture to one’s self 
mentally}; also, to represent dramatically, as on the stage; 
also, to depict in words, or describe graphically (as, a lecture 
or a book portraying life in colonial days); also, to adorn with 
pictures}.—por-tray/a-ble, a. That may be portrayed.— 
por-tray/al, nm. The act of portraying; also, a representa- 
tion portraying something. —por-tray/er, n. 


por-tress, por-ter-ess (pdr’tres, por’tér-es), n. A female 
porter or doorkeeper. 
Por-tu-guese (por/ti-géz or por-tii-géz’), a. Of or per- 


taining to Portugal, its people, or their language.—Portu- 
guese man-=of=war, any of several large oceanic hydrozoans 
of the genus Physalia, having a large, crested, bladder-like 
structure by which they are buoyed up 
and from which depend numerous process- 
es: remarkable for brilliant coloring and / 
great power of stinging.—Por’/tu-guese, 
n.; pl. -guese. A native of Portugal; also, 
the language of Portugal, belonging to the 
Romance group. 
por-tu-la-ca (pér-ti-la’kd or -lak/d), n. 
[L., purslane.] Any plant of the genus 
Portulaca, which comprises herbs with 
thick, succulent leaves and variously col- 
ored flowers, as P. grandiflora, cultivated 
in gardens, and P. oleracea, the common 
purslane.— por’tu-la-ca/ceous (-la-ka’- 
shius), @. Belonging to the Portulacacez, 
or portulaca family of plants. 
po-sa-da (po-si/da), n. [Sp.] An inn. 
pose! (péz), v.; posed, posing. [OF. F. poser, put, < ML. 
pausare, lay down (a sense due to confusion with L. ponere, 
place, put: see position), L. halt, cease, < L. pausa, E. 
pause. Compounds of OF. F. poser, E. pose! (see compose, 
dispose, etc.), are regularly associated with derivatives 
actually belonging to L. ponere (see composite, composition, 
disposition, etc.).] 1. tr. To put or place (archaic, as in 
her.: as, interchangeably posed, see under interchangeably) ; 
also, to lay down in words, assert, state, or propound (as, 
“The great unanswerable questions . .. are there posed 
with the severest and most appalling distinctness”: Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” iii.); also, to place in a suitable 
position or attitude for a picture, tableau, or the like (as, 
an artist poses his models; to pose a group for a photograph, 
or fora stage effect). II. intr. To assume or hold a position 
or attitude for some artistic purpose (as, “Jane Map, as Enid 
Anstruther, was posing on the model’s throne”: Arnoid 
Bennett’s “Great Man,” xxvii.); hence, to assume a studied 
attitude for mere effect; attitudinize; fig., to affect a particu- 
lar character as with a view to the impression made on others 
(as, “Don’t be an idiot. You can’t pose with us here”: 
Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” viii.); present one’s self 
before others (as: as, “He soon began to pose as a judge of 
literature,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” ii.).—pose!, n. 
The act or period of posing, as for a picture (as, “‘She used to 
sit at Carrel’s, and during the pose she would sing”: Du 
Maurier’s “Trilby,” ii.); also, a position or attitude assumed 
in posing, or exhibited by a figure in a picture, sculptural 
work, tableau, or the like; in general, attitude or posture 
of body (as, “She too got up . . . Her pose had a kind of 
defiance in it”: Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xx.); 
often, a studied attitude assumed for mere effect; fig., 
attitude assumed in thought or conduct; a studied show or 
mere affectation, as of some character, quality, sentiment, 
or course (as, his liberality is all a pose; “She had said to 
herself that his happy temper, his eternal gayety, was an 
affectation, a pose,” H. James’s “‘ Europeans,” <)e 
pose? (poz), v. t.; posed, posing. [For obs. appose, for 
oppose, inan obs. sense.] To examine by putting questions}; 
also, to embarrass by a difficult question or problem (as, 
“Kolory himself would be effectually posed were he called 
upon to draw up the articles of his faith”. H. Melville’s 
“Typee,” xxiii.); puzzle completely; nonplus. 


Portuguese Man- 
of-war (Physalia pe- 
lagica). 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


Poseidon 


Po-sei-don (po-si/don), n. [Gr. Hocedév.] The Greek god 
of the sea, 
identified by 
the Romans 
with Nep- 
tune. 

pos-er! (pd/- 
zer), n. One 
who poses or 
attitudinizes ; 
a poseur. 

pos-er? (pd/- 
Zeb) ae One 
who examines 
by questions 
(archaic); 
also, a ques- 
tion, problem, 
or matter that 
poses, or puz- 
zles com- 
pletely. 

po-seur (po- Polybotes, for whom Gza makes intercession. 

zer), Nn. [F.] a Greek red-figured vase of the 4th century B.c.) 
One given to posing; one who affects a particular pose of 
mind or character, line of conduct, etc., as with a view to 
the impression made on others: as, “I was . . . a little of 
a prig and poseur in those days” (H. G. Wells’s ‘“Tono- 
Bungay,” ii. 1. § 2).—po-seuse (-zéz), n. [F.] Fem. 
of poseur. 

po-sied (pd/zid),a. Inscribed witha posy or motto (archaic); 
also, furnished with posies or nosegays. 

pos-it (poz/it), v.¢. [L. positus, pp. of ponere: see position. ] 
To place, put, or set; also, to lay down or assume as a fact or 
principle; affirm; postulate. 

po-si-tion (p9-zish’on), n. [OF. F. position, < L. posi- 
tio(n-), < ponere (pp. positus), place, put, set down: cf. 
ponent, posit, and pose!.| The act of placing or puttingt; 
also, condition with reference to place (as, the hill offered 
advantages of position); location or situation; hence, a 
place occupied or to be occupied, or a situation or site (as, a 
house in a sheltered position; a fortified position; to select 
positions for military purposes); proper or appropriate 
place (as, to be in position, or out of position); fig., situation 
or condition, or a situation, with relation to circumstances 
(as, to realize the gravity of one’s position; to be in an 
awkward position); status or standing, esp. high standing, 
as in society (as, “People should live up to their position,” 
G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” vi.; “I couldn’t 
bear him to feel I wanted position or money from him,” 
Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” ii. 4); a post of employ- 
ment (as, a position in a bank); also, manner of being placed, 
disposed, or arranged (as, the relative position of the hands 
of a clock; the position of draperies; the oriented position 
of a church); posture or attitude of body (as, to stand in an 
ungraceful position); fig., mental attitude, or way of viewing 
a matter (as, to define one’s position on a public question); 
sometimes, posture or condition (of affairs, etc.); also, the 
act of positing as a fact or principle; affirmation; that which 
is posited; a statement or assertion; also, in anc. pros., 
the situation of a short vowel before two or more consonants 
or their equivalent, by reason of which the syllable is metri- 
cally long.—po-si/tion, v.¢. To put ina particular or appro- 
priate position; place; also, to determine the position of; 
locate.— po-si’tion-al, a. 

pos-i-tive (poz/i-tiv). [OF. F. positif, < L. positivus, < 
ponere: see position.] I.a. Arbitrarily laid down; deter- 
mined by enactment or convention (opposed to natural: as, 
positive law); also, explicitly laid down or expressed (as, a 
positive declaration); admitting of no question (as, positive 
proof); stated; express; definite; emphatic; also, con- 
fident in opinion or assertion, as a person; fully assured; 
hence, overconfident or dogmatic (as, “Where men of judg- 
ment creep and feel their way, The positive pronounce 
without dismay”: Cowper’s “Conversation,” 146); also, 
without relation to or comparison with other things (opposed 
to relative and comparative); absolute; hence, downright 
or out-and-out (colloq.: as, “Most of the luxuries... 


Poseidon, with his Trident, overwhelming the giant 
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are . . . positive hinderances to the elevation of mankind,” 
Thoreau’s “Walden,” i.; “You are a positive enigma,” 
Bulwer-Lytton’s “My Novel,” x. 10); also, concerned with 
or based on matters of experience (as, the positive philosophy: 
see positivism); practical; not speculative or theoretical; 
also, consisting in or characterized by the presence or posses- _ 
sion, as opposed to the absence or want, of distinguishing or 
marked qualities or features (opposed to negative: as, light 
is positive, darkness negative; positive coloring; posite 
pleasure); denoting the presence of such qualities, as a term; 
in specif. use, denoting a quantity greater than zero; in- 
volving or denoting addition, or plus (as, the postive or plus 
sign); also, measured or proceeding in a direction assumed 
as that of increase, progress, or onward motion; in elect., 
noting or pertaining to the kind of electricity developed on 
glass when rubbed with silk, or the kind of electricity present 
at that pole (‘positive pole’) connected with the carbon or 
least attacked plate of a voltaic cell; noting the zinc or most 
attacked plate or element of a voltaic cell; in chem., of an 
element or radical, basic; in photog., showing the lights and 
shades as seen in the original, not reversed; also, in gram., 
denoting a quality or manner absolutely or without qualifica- 
tion (as, the positive degree of comparison of adjectives or 
adverbs; a positive adjective, an adjective in its simple form, 
as low, in contradistinction to its comparative lower and its 
superlative lowest; a positwe adverb, an adverb in its simple 
form, as well, in contradistinction to its comparative better 
and its superlative best). II. n. Something positive; a 
positive (rather than negative) quality or characteristic; 
also, specif., a positive quantity or symbol; in elect., the 
positive plate or element in a voltaic cell; in photog., a 
positive picture; also, in gram., the positive degree, or that 
form of an adjective or adverb expressing it.—pos/i-tive-ly, 
adv.— pos/i-tive-ness, 7. 

pos-i-tiv-ism (poz/i-tiv-izm), n. [F. positivisme.] The 
state or quality of being positive; definiteness; assurance; 
dogmatism; also, a philosophical system founded by Auguste 
Comte (1798— 1857), which concerns itself only with positive 
facts and phenomena, excluding speculation upon ultimate 
causes or origins. —pos/i-tiv-ist, n. An adherent of positiv- 
ism.— pos/i-tiv-is/tic, a. : 

pos-i-tiv-i-ty (poz-i-tiv/i-ti), nm. The state or character: of 
being positive. 

pos-net (pos/net), n. [OF. poconnet, dim. of pocon, pot, 
vessel.] A metal pot or vessel for use in cooking. [Archaic 
or prov. Eng. | 

po-sol-o-gy (pé-sol/d-ji), m. [Gr. xéc0s, how much: see 
-logy.| That part of medical science which is concerned 
with the quantities or doses in which medicines should be 
administered. 

pos-se (pos’é), n. [ML., power, force, noun use of L. posse, 
inf., be able, have power: see potent.] Possibility; also, a 
posse comitatus; also, a body or force armed with legal 
authority (as, “a strong posse of peace-officers”: Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” viii.); hence, a band, company, or 
assemblage (as, “A posse of children came down for the 
summer holidays”: L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth,” v.).—posse comitatus (kom-i-ta/tus). [ML., 
‘power of the county.”] The body of men that the sheriff 
is empowered to call into service in case of riot or the like; 
a body of men so called into service; sometimes, a posse, 
band, or company. 

pos-sess (po-zes’), v. t. [OF. possesser, < L. possidere 
(pp. possessus), possess, own, < pos- (cf. L. por- for pro, 
before) + sedere, sit.] To have as property; have belonging 
to one; own; sometimes, to hold or occupy, or have in 
possession, in distinction from owning; also, to have as a . 
faculty, quality, attribute, or the like (as, to possess courage; 
to possess knowledge); sometimes, to have knowledge of, 
or be conversant with (as, “‘He wrote and spoke equally well 
in French, German, or Flemish; and he possessed, besides, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin’: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 7); 
also, to seize or take (archaic); gain or win (archaic); also, 
to keep or maintain (one’s self, one’s mind, etc.) in a certain 
state, as of peace, patience, etc.; maintain control over, or 
keep calm (one’s self, one’s mind, etc.: as, “uneasy persons, 
who cannot possess their own minds,” Steele, in “Spectator,” 
137); also, of a spirit, esp. an evil one, to occupy and control, 


possess 


(lightened) aviary, 


oil; ou, out; 
fH, then; y, you; 


th, thin; 


possessed 


or dominate from within, as a person; hence, of a feeling, 
idea, etc., to dominate or actuate after the manner of such a 
spirit (as, va naturally taciturn man possessed by an idea’’: J. 
onrad s “Lord Jim,” xvii.); also, to put (a person) in pos- 
session; make (one) the owner, holder, or master, as of prop- 
erty, information, etc.; also, to cause to be dominated or 
influenced, as by a feeling, idea, etc.; imbue (with).—pos- 
sessed’, p. a.. Dominated by an evil spirit or influence; 
demoniac; demented; mad: as, “He upset the table . . : 
and rushed through the coffee-room like one possessed” 
(Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,’’ xxi.). 
| pos-ses-sion (po-zesh’on), n. [OF. F. possession, < L. 
possessio(n-).] The act or fact of possessing, or the state 
of being possessed; ownership; often, actual holding or 
occupancy, as distinct from ownership; also, a thing pos- 
sessed; pl., property or wealth; also, sing., a territory subject 
to a ruler or state; a foreign dominion of a country (as, “the 
loss to Spain of all her American possessions”: W. H. 
Hudson’s “Purple Land,” Appendix); also, control over 
one’s self, one’s mind, etc., or self-possession (rare); also, 
control or domination by an evil spirit within one (cf. ob- 
session); domination or actuation by a feeling, idea, etc.; 
hence, the feeling or idea itself. 
pos-ses-sive (po-zes/iv), a. [L. possessivus.] Of or per- 
taining to possession or ownership; in gram., denoting a 
possessor (as, a possessive pronoun or adjective); noting 
the case in declension in English that expresses possession, 
etc. (see phrase below); being in or pertaining to this case. — 
possessive case, in Hng. gram., the case which expresses 
ssession and kindred and derived relations:. regularly 
‘ormed in singular nouns by the addition of ’s (see apostro- 
phe?), as in the boy’s book, James’s money, Socrates’s wife 
(the s being sometimes omitted, as in for conscience’ sake, 
Socrates’ wife, Moses’ mandates, either by a natural con- 
traction of two sibilant sounds into one or in order to avoid 
an unpleasant sequence of sibilants), and in plural nouns 
ending in s by the addition of the apostrophe alone, as in the 
boys’ books, and in other plural nouns by the addition of ’s, 
as in men’s wear.—pos-ses’sive, n. In gram., a possessive 
pronoun or adjective; the possessive case, or a word in that 
case. —pos-ses/sive-ly, adv. 
pos-ses-sor (po-zes/or), m. [L.] One who possesses; the 
owner or holder of property; one who has a thing as his own 
or in his keeping and control.—pos-ses/sor-ship, 7.— 
pos-ses/so-ry Ey a. [L. possessorius.] Pertaining 
to a possessor, or to possession; arising from possession (as, 
a possessory interest); also, having possession. 
pos-set (pos/et), n. [ME. possyt, poshet; origin obscure. ] 
A drink made of hot milk curdled with ale, wine, or other 
liquor, and often sweetened and spiced: formerly much in 
favor as a delicacy and for the health. —pos’set, v. t.; -seted, 
-seting (sometimes -setted, -setting). To give or administer 
a posset to (as, “As she laid him in bed and possetted him, 
how frail and fragile he looked!” Arnold Bennett’s “Old 
Wives’ Tale,” ii. 5); also, to curdle like a posset} (see Shak- 
spere’s “Hamlet,” i. 5. 
68).—pos/set=cup, n. A 
cup, often with two or 
more handles, used in 
drinking posset. 
pos-si-bil-i-ty (pos-i-bil’i- 
ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
The state or fact of be- 
ing possible (as, to doubt 
the possibility of a thing; 
to preclude the possibility 
of error); also, a possible 
thing or person (as, “‘to 
. . renounce the roman- 
tic possibilities of an unknown future,’ G. B. Shaw’s 
“Man and Superman,” iv.; “To her he was that divine pos- 
sibility which every young man is to every young maiden,” 
Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” i.). i 
pos-si-ble (pos/i-bl), a. [OF. F. possible, < L. possibilis, < 
posse, be able: see potent.] That may or can be, exist, 
happen, be done, be used, etc. (as, the best of all possible 
worlds; no possible cure; come if possible; the only means 
or way possible); also, that may be true or a fact, or may 


Posset-cup. 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t a 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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perhaps be the case, as something concerning which one has 
no knowledge to the contrary (as, it is possible that he went; 
that is a possible reason for the act; these and other possible 
outbreaks may have hastened the end).—pos/si-bly, adv. 
In a possible manner; by any possibility (as, I cannot 
possibly go); also, perhaps or maybe (as, possibly you have 
not seen him; five or possibly ten minutes). 

pos-sum (pos/um), 7. Shortened form of opossum. [Colloq.] 
—to play possum, to feign; dissemble: in allusion to the 
opossum’s habit of feigning death when attacked or caught. 
[Colloq. | 

post! (post), mn. [AS. post, < L. postis, post.] A stout 
piece of timber, metal, or the like, set upright as a support, 
a point of attachment, a place for displaying notices, etc.: 
as, the posts of a door, gate, or bed; a hitching-post; a sign- 
post; a whipping-post.—post!, v.t. To affix (a notice, etc.) 
to a post, wall, or the like; also, to bring to public notice 
by or as by a placard (as, to post a person for nomination; 
to post a reward); denounce by a public notice or declara- 
tion (as, to post a person as a coward); enter the name of 
in a published list; publish the name of (a ship) as missing 
or lost; also, to placard (a wall, etc.) with notices or bills. 

post? (post), m. [F. poste, < It. posto, < L. positum, pp. 
neut. of ponere, place, put: cf. position and post®.| The 
station, or the round or beat, of a soldier, sentry, or other 
person on guard or watch; hence, in general, a place assigned 
or occupied (as, ‘Men like soldiers may not quit the post 
Allotted by the Gods,” Tennyson’s ‘Lucretius,’ 148; the 
nurse’s post in the sick-room); a position of duty, employ- 
ment, or trust to which one is assigned or appointed (as, the 
post of secretary; a diplomatic post; “The opening of all 
posts to talent had brought an extraordinary amount of 
ability to the forefront,’ Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th 
Century,” i.); a situation or office; also, a military position 
or station, or the body of troops occupying a military station; 
hence, a local subdivision of the Grand Army of the Republic 
(see under grand); also, a trading-post (as, ‘Fort Laramie is 
one of the posts established by the American fur company 
... Here... the arm of the United States has little 
force”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” ix.); also, maltt., in the 
British army, either of two bugle-calls (‘first post’ and ‘last 
post’) giving notice of the hour for retiring, as for the night. 
—post?, v. t. To station at a post or place as a sentry 
or for some other purpose (as, “locking up the town-gates 
and posting the guard at nightfall,’ Besant’s “Coligny,” 
i; “Kim felt sure that the boy had been posted to guide 
him,”’ Kipling’s “Kim,” ix.); place (troops, etc.) at a particu- 
lar point (as, “He posted his army at Gravelines”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” i. 2); also, milit. and naval, to appoint 
to a post of command. 

post? (pdst), n. [F. poste, < It. posta, < L. posita, pp. fem. 
of ponere, place, put: cf. post?.] One of a series of fixed 
stations along a route, for furnishing relays of men and horses 
for carrying letters, etc., and supplying service for travelers by 
post-horse, post-chaise, or the like (now chiefly hist.); hence, 
one of the men with horses in readiness at such stations to 
relay letters, etc.t; also, one who travels express, esp. over a 
fixed route, with letters, etc.; a courier; hence, a postman, 
sometimes, a vehicle or a vessel used to carry mail; formerly, 
a post-horset; also, a single despatch or delivery of mail, or 
the mail itself; the letters, etc., coming to a single person or 
recipient (as, “A few mornings later, in his post . . . Henry 
found a letter from Mark Snyder”: Arnold Bennett’s “Great 
Man,” xiv.); also, an established service or system for the 
conveyance of letters, etc., esp. under governmental au- 
thority; also, a post-office or a postal letter-box (Great 
Britain); also, hastet or speedt; also, a size of paper, about 
16 by 20 inches (said to have been watermarked orig. with a 
figure of a postman’s horn).—post’, v. I. intr. To travel 
with post-horses, or by post-chaise or carriage (as, ‘His 
father and mother were with him, having posted from home 
in their own carriage”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
XXxvili.); hence, to travel with speed; go or pass rapidly; 
hasten (as, “He posted upstairs, taking three steps at once”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” lviii.). IL. tr. To send posting, 
or traveling with speed}; also, to convey in the manner ofa 
post, or post-hastet (as, “The swiftest harts have posted 
you by land”: Shakspere’s “Cymbeline,” ii. 4. 27); also, to 


s t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu, ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


post 


place in a post-office or a letter-box for transmission; mail; 
in bookkeeping, to transfer (an entry or item), as from the 
journal to the ledger; enter (an item) in due place and form; 
make all the requisite entries in (the ledger, etc.: often with 
up); hence, in general use, to supply with information up 
to date, or inform (commonly in the passive, and sometimes 
with wp: as, to be well posted on current events; “Robert 
... had been posted up in many things concerning the 
neighbourhood,” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xvii.). 
—post3, adv. With post-horses, or by posting (as, to ride 
or travel post); by post or courier (as, to send despatches 
post); hence, with speed or haste, or post-haste. 

post-. [L. post-, repr. post, adv. and prep.] A prefix mean- 
ing ‘behind,’ ‘after,’ occurring orig. in words from the Latin, 
but now freely used as an English formative, as in post- 
Elizabethan, postfix, postgraduate. Cf. ante- and pre-. 

post-age (pos/taj), ». Posting}, or traveling with post- 
horses}; also, the conveying of letters, etc., by post (obs. or 
rare); also, a postal servicet; now, usually, the charge for 
the conveyance of a letter or other matter sent by post or 
mail (ordinarily prepaid by means of a stamp or stamps: 
see postage-stamp).— postage currency, a fractional paper 
currency issued by the U. S. in 1862-63, during the Civil 
War, imitating in style the postage-stamps that had pre- 
viously come into use in place of coins. — post/age=stamp, 7. 
An official stamp, in the form of a design embossed or printed 
on an envelop, card, etc., or in the form of a printed adhesive 
label to be affixed to a letter, parcel, etc., issued at a fixed 
price and serving as a means and evidence of prepayment of 
postage. 

pos-tal (pos/tal), a. [F. postal, < poste, E. post?.] Of or 
pertaining to the post or mail service: as, postal regulations. 
—postal card, a card with a printed governmental stamp, 
provided for correspondence at a rate lower than that 
required for letters; also, an unofficial post-card.—postal 
currency. Same as postage currency, under postage.— 
pos’tal, n. A postal card. 

post=bee-tle (pdst/be’tl), n. Any of various beetles, as 
species of Lyctus > g 
(family Ptinidz), ; 
whose larve bore 
into posts and other 
timber. NY 

post bel-lum (post AN : 
bel’um). [L.] Af- (Ss 3% 
ter the war: a 
phrase sometimes | 
used adjectively 
(as, post-bellum 
conditions). 

Postsoy(post’DOi), ie (ictus! dinwicelll een 
PM Overman picdcic, ¢, paoes G. ae ot areas ie, ae 
who rides post or enlarged, d, more enlarged. 

carries mail; also, a postilion. 

post=ca-non-i-cal (pdst-ka-non/i-kal), a. [See post-.] Of 
later date than the canon; written later than the canon of 
Scripture. 

post=card (pést/kird), nm. A postal card with a printed 
governmental stamp (the usual term in Great Britain); also, 
an unofficial card, often pictorial, mailable when bearing an 
adhesive postage-stamp. 

post=chaise (pdst/shaz), n. A chaise or carriage for hire, for 
posting or traveling: used in the 18th and early in the 19th 
century. 

post=char-i-ot (post/char/i-ot), m. A carriage for posting or 
traveling: used esp. in the 18th century. 

post-clas-sic, post-clas-si-cal (pdst-klas/ik, -i-kal), a. [See 
post-.| Existing or occurring after the classic or classical 
period, esp. of Greek and Latin literature or art. 

post-date (pdst-dat’), v. ¢.; -dated, -dating. [See post-.] 
To give a later date to than the true date; also, to follow in 
time. 

post-di-lu-vi-an (pdst-di-li/vi-an). 
vium, deluge.] I. a. 
Cf. antediluvian. II, . One who has lived since the Flood. 

post-ed (pés’ted), a. Having posts: as, a four-posted bed. 


[L. post, after, + dilu- 


post-er! (pés/ter), n. One who posts bills, etc.; also, a| pos-tiecous (pos-ti/kus), a. 


placard or bill posted or for posting in some public place 
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(as, “He .. . noted . . . the glare of the recruiting posters 
on every vacant piece of wall,” H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a 
Bishop,” iv.; to make a collection of artistic posters). 
post-er? (pos’tér), m. One who travels post (now rare); 
also, a post-horse; also, one who posts a letter or the like. 
poste res-tante (post res-tant). [F., ‘post remaining.’] 
A direction written on mail which is to remain at the post- 
office until called for; hence, a post-office department in 
charge of such mail. ; 
pos-te-ri-or (pos-té/ri-or). [L., compar. of posterus, coming 
after, < post, behind, after.] I. a. Situated behind, or 
hinder (opposed to anterior); also, coming after in order, 
as in a series; also, coming after in time (opposed to prior); 
later; subsequent (sometimes followed by to). II. n. Pl., 
the hinder parts of the body; the buttocks.—pos-te-ri- 
or/i-ty (-or/i-ti), m. Posterior position or date.—pos- 
te/ri-or-ly, adv. 
pos-ter-i-ty (pos-ter’i-ti), n. [OF. posterite (F. postérité), 
< L. posteritas, < posterus: see posterior.] Descendants 
collectively (as, “that the inheritance of the king should be 
to his posterity alone’: Ecclus. xlv. 25); also, succeeding 
generations collectively (as, ‘Methinks the truth should live 
from age to age, As ’twere retail’d to all posterity”: Shak- 
spere’s “Richard III.,” iii. 1. 77). 
pos-tern (pés/térn). [OF. posterne (F. poterne), for posterle, 
< LL. posterula, < L. posterus: see posterior.| I. n. A 
back door or gate, or any lesser or private entrance: as, 
“We slipped out of the side postern into a night of dark- 
ness” (Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,”’ viii.). Also 
fig. II. a. Of the nature of or pertaining to a postern: 
as, a postern door or gate; “entering the castle of Ellan- 
Seo by a postern doorway” (Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 
xli.). 


postero-. Form of L. posterus, coming after, used in com- 
bination. Cf. antero-.—pos-te-ro-lat-er-al (pos’te-rd-lat/- 
e-ral), a. At the back, at one side; both posterior and lat- 
eral. 


post=ex-il-i-an (pdst-eg-zil/i-an), a. [See jpost-.] Subse- 
quent to the Babylonian exile or captivity of the Jews. 
Also post=ex-il/ic. : 
post-fix (pdst-fiks’), ». ¢. [From post- + -fix as in prefiz.] 
To affix at the end of something; append; suffiix.—post/- 
fix, n. Something postfixed; in gram., a suffix. 
post=gla-cial (pdst-gla’shial), a. [See ost-.] In geol., 
existing or occurring subsequently to the glacial period; 
recent. 

post-grad-u-ate (pdst-grad/a-at). [See post-.] I. a. Per- 
taining to or prosecuting a course of study after graduation. 
II. n. A postgraduate student. 

post=haste (pdst/hast’). I.m. Haste or speed like that of a 
post or courier; great haste: as, “Norfolk and myself, In 
haste, post-haste, are come to join with you” (Shakspere’s 
“3 Henry VI.,” ii. 1. 139). [Archaic.] II. adv. With 
the haste of a post; with all possible speed or expedition: 
as, to ride or go post-haste; ‘This . . . brought Mr. Beaulieu 
Plummer post-haste from the estate office up to the house” 
(H. G. Wells’s “Bealby,” v.). 

post=horse (pést/hérs), n. A horse kept, as at a station ona 
post-road, for the use of persons riding post or for hire by 
travelers. 

post-hu-mous (pos/tii-mus), a. [L. posthwmus, erron. (by 
association with humus, earth, ground, as if referring to 
burial) for postwmus, last, posthumous, superl. adj. < post, 
behind, after.] Born after the death of the father (as, a 
posthumous son); also, published after the death of the 
author (as, a posthumous book); also, arising, existing, or 
continuing after one’s death (as, “Martyrdom . . . would 
ensure them a glorious future in the next world, and at any 
rate posthumous renown in this”: S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” xii.).—post/hu-mous-ly, adv. 

pos-tiche (pos-tésh). [F., < It. posticcio, for apposticcio, 
appositizio, put on, superadded, factitious, false, < L. 
appositus: see apposite.| I. a. Superadded, esp. inappro- 


Existing or occurring after the Flood.| priately, as a sculptural or architectural ornament; also, 


artificial, counterfeit, or false. II. n. An imitation or 
substitute; also, pretense. 

1 ) [L. posticus, < post, behind.] 
In bot., hinder; posterior; also, extrorse. 


mi re 
fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, int$, qnite; (obscured) errant, oper, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin 


} FH, then; y, you; 


postilion 


pos-til-ion, pos-til-lion (pds-til/yon), n. j 
It. postiglione, < posta, me See rN =e tia 
also, one who rides the near horse of the leaders when four 
aa Jae are oe to one a carriage or post-chaise, or 
who rides the near horse when o i i 
there is no driver on the box. pe irusedsend 
post=im-pres-sion-ism  (pdst-im-presh/on-i 
post-.] The doctrines nd raethods of ae cee 
artists, who first attracted wide attention about 1910 
_ although already active in Europe for some years opposing 
the objective realism and scientific methods of the later 
impressionists (cf. neo-impressionism), and maintaining the 
theory that art must be absolutely individual, spontaneous 
and untrammeled by reality or tradition. Cf. cubism and 
‘ ee en n. 
post-lim-i-ny (pdst-lim/i-ni), n. [L. postliminium 
behind, + limen. (limin-), Hie er In Rom. ce 
right of a person to resume his former condition and privileges 
on his return home from banishment or captivity; in inter- 
national law, the right by which persons and things taken 
in war are restored to their former status when coming again 
under the power of the nation to which they belonged.— 
post-lim/i-na-ry (-n4-ri), a. 
post-lude (pést/lid), m. [From post- + -lude as in prelude.] 
In music, a concluding piece or movement; esp., a voluntary 
at the end of a church service. 
post-man (pdst/man), n.; pl. -men. A postf or courier}; 
also, a postal employee whose work it is to carry and deliver 
letters and other mail. 
post-mark (pdst/mark), n. An official mark stamped on a 
letter or other mail, to cancel the postage-stamp, indicate 
the place and date of sending or of receipt, etc.—post/= 
mark, v.¢. To stamp with a postmark. 
post-mas-ter (pdst/mas/tér), m. An official in charge of 
posts or couriers{; also, the master of a station on a post 
route, charged with transmitting letters, etc.t; hence, the 
official in charge of a post-office; also, the master of a station 
for furnishing post-horses for travelers.—post/mas’ter= 
gen/er-al, n.; pl. postmasters-. The executive head of 
the postal system of a country. 
post-me-rid-i-an (pdst-mé-rid/i-an), a. [L. postmeridianus, 
< post, after, + meridies, midday.] Occurring after noon; 
of or pertaining to the afternoon. Cf. antemeridian. 
post me-rid-i-em (pdst mé-rid/i-em). [L.] After noon: 
used in specifying the hour of the day, usually in the abbre- 
viated form P.M., as, 10 P.M. (or P.M.). 
post-mil-le-na-ri-an (pdst/mil-e-na/ri-an), n. [See post- 
and millenarian.| A believer in postmillennialism; a 
postmillennialist.— post’/mil-le-na/ri-an-ism, 7. 
post-mil-len-ni-al (pdst-mi-len/i-al), a. [See post-.] Of or 
pertaining to the period following the millennium.—post- 
mil-len/ni-al-ism, . The doctrine or belief that the 
second coming of Christ will follow the millennium.— 
post-mil-len/ni-al-ist, . 
post-mis-tress (pdst/mis’tres), n. A woman who has 
charge of a post-office. 
post=mor-tem (pést-mér/tem). [L. post mortem, after 
death.] I. a. Subsequent to death, as an examination of 
the body. Cf. ante-mortem. II. n. A post-mortem ex- 
amination; an autopsy. 
post-na-tal (pést-na’tal), a. [L. post, after, + natus, born.] 
Subsequent to birth: as, “I . . . had . . . hopes, therefore, 
that his son’s blunders might be due to postnatal, rather than 
congenital misfortunes” (S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
Ixiii.). 
post-nup-tial (pést-nup’shal), a. 
marriage.] After marriage: as, 
on a wife. E 
post=o-bit (pdst-d/bit or -ob/it). [L. post, after, + obitus, 
death.] I. a. Effective after a particular person’s death: 
as, a post-obit bond. IL. n. A bond securing to a lender 
a sum of money on the death of some specified person from 
whom the borrower has expectations. 
post=of-fice (pist/of/is), n. The governmental department 
charged with the conveyance of letters, etc., by post; also, 
an office or station of a governmental postal system, for 
receiving, distributing, and transmitting mail, selling postage- 
stamps, and other service. 


[L. post, after, + nuptie, 
a postnuptial settlement 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, 
<, from; +, and; 


/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; T, obsolete; 
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post=paid (pdst’pad’), a. With the postage prepaid. 

post-plane (pést/plan), n. An aéroplane employed in the 
postal service. 

post-pon-a-ble (pdst-po/na-bl), a. That may be postponed. 

post-pone (post-pon’), v. t.; -poned, -poning. [L. post- 
ponere (pp. postpositus), < post, behind, after, + ponere, 
put.] To put off to a future or later time, or defer (as, 
“He postponed his departure until after supper”: H. G. 
Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 5. § 9); also, to place after in order 
of importance or estimation, or subordinate (as, to postpone 
private considerations to the public interest; ‘To headless 
Pheebe his fair bride postpone, Honour a Syrian prince above 
his own,” Pope’s ““Dunciad,” iv. 367).—post-pone’ment, n. 
The act of postponing, or the state of being postponed.— 
post-pon/er (-pd/nér), 7. 

post-po-si-tion (post-p6-zish’on), n. [L. post, behind, after, 
+ positio(n-),a placing: cf. preposition.] The act of placing 
after, or the state of being so placed; in gram., a word or 
particle placed after, or at the end of, a word, usually as 
an enclitic.—post-pos/i-tive (-poz/i-tiv). I. a. Charac- 
terized by postposition; placed after; enclitic. II. n. A 
postpositive word or particle. 

post-pran-di-al (post-pran/di-al), a. [L. post, after, + pran- 
dium, luncheon, meal.] After-dinner: as, a postprandial 
speech. 

post=rid-er (post/ri/dér),n. One who rides post; a mounted 
mail-carrier. 

post=road (pést/rod), n. A road with stations for furnishing 
horses for post-riders, mail-coaches, or travelers; a road or 
route over which mail is carried. 

post-script (pdst/skript), n. [L. postscriptum, pp. neut. of 
postscribere, write after, < post, after, + scribere, write. ] 
A paragraph added to a letter which has already been’ con- 
cluded and signed by the writer (as, “Sir Gervaise, like a 
woman, had written his mind in his postscript,” Cooper’s 
“Two Admirals,” xi.: abbreviated P. S.); in general, a 
supplementary part appended to any composition or literary 
work (as, the “Postscript” of Godwin’s “Caleb Williams”). 
—post/script-al, a. 

pos-tu-lant (pos/ti-lant), n. [F. postulant, < L. postulans 
(-ant-), ppr. of postulare: see postulate.] One who asks or 
applies for something; a petitioner; an applicant; a candi- 
date, esp. for admission into a religious order. 

pos-tu-late (pos/tii-lat), v. t.; -lated, -lating. [L. postwlatus, 
pp. of postulare, ask, demand, prob. < poscere, askylelo 
ask, demand, or claim; also, to claim or assume the existence 
or truth of, esp. as a basis for reasoning; assume without 
proof, or as self-evident; take for granted; eccles., to ask 
legitimate ecclesiastical authority to admit (a nominee) by 
dispensation, when a canonical impediment is supposed to 
exist; hence, to nominate or elect, subject to superior sanc- 
tion.—pos/tu-late (lat), . [L. postulatuwm, prop. pp. 
neut.] A demand or claim (now rare); also, something 
postulated or assumed without proof as a basis for reasoning 
or as self-evident; hence, a fundamental principle; a neces- 
sary condition; a prerequisite; in geom., etc., a self-evident 
proposition to the effect that something is possible. —pos= 
tu-la/tion (-la’/shon), n. [L. postulatio(n-).] The act of 
postulating; also, that which is postulated. —pos-tu-la/= 
tion-al, a. 

pos-tur-al (pos’tiir-al), a. Of or pertaining to posture. 

pos-ture (pos’tir), n. [F. posture = It. postura, < L. 
positura, < ponere, place, put: cf. position.| The relative 
disposition of the various parts of anything, esp. the position 
of the body and limbs as a whole (as, a change of posture; 
“He . . . did his best so to arrange his posture that he might 
suffer least from his long lying,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” 
xiii.); attitude, or an attitude (as, a sitting posture); some- 
times, an affected or unnatural attitude, ora contortion of the 
body (as, “He would . . . dance about him, and make a 
thousand antic postures and gestures”: Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” ii. 2); fig., mental or spiritual attitude; also, 
position, condition, or state, esp. of affairs (as, “to deliver a 
religious and political exhortation on the present posture 
of public affairs”: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xliv.); 
a condition suited for something (as, to put a town in a 
posture of defense; “I arranged briefly my affairs, put them 
in a posture to be easily at my command from a distance,” 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


posture 


Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” i. 9).—pos/ture, v.; -tured, 
-turing. 1. tr. To place in a particular posture or attitude, 
or dispose in postures: as, “Alice had been playing with 
the mirror’s reflections — posturing her arms . . . clasping 
her hands behind her neck” (Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” 
ii.). II. intr. To assume a particular posture; esp., to 
assume affected or unnatural postures; bend or contort the 
body in various ways, specif. in public performing; hence, to 
act in an affected or artificial way, as if for show; pose for 
effect; also, to assume artificial mental attitudes or poses. — 
pos/ture=mas’ter, . A contortionist or acrobat (as, 
“throwing himself into all the attitudes of a postwre-master”’: 
H. Melville’s ““Typee,” x.); also, a teacher of postures. 
[Archaic.|—pos/tur-er, pos/tur-ist, n.— pos/tur-ize, 2. 1.; 
-ized, -izing. To posture; pose. 

post=war (post/war’), a. [See post-.] After the war: as, 
post-war economic conditions. Cf. pre-war. 

post-wom-an (pést/wum/an), n.; pl. -women (-wim’en). A 
female letter-carrier. 

po-sy (pd/zi), n.; pl. posies (-ziz). [Contr. of poesy.] A 
brief motto or the like, such as is inscribed within a ring 
(archaic); also, a flower; a nosegay or bouquet. 

pot! (pot), n. [AS. pott = D. and LG. pot = OF. F. pot, 
pot.] An earthen, metallic, or other vessel, usually of cylin- 
drical or other rounded form and deep rather than broad, 
used for holding various materials for domestic or other 
purposes; such a vessel, as of metal, to cook in; such a ves- 
sel, as of metal or earthenware, to hold liquor or to drink 
liquor from; such a vessel, as of unglazed earthenware, for 
holding a growing plant; also, such a vessel with its con- 
tents; hence, the quantity it will hold; a potful; often, a 
potful of liquor (as, “He carries her into a public-house, 
to give her a pot and a cake”: Defoe’s “Captain Single- 
ton,” i.); hence, liquor or drink; drinking; also, a wicker 
vessel for trapping fish or crustaceans; also, a chimney- 
pot; also, a large sum of money (slang); also, the ag- 
gregate of bets at stake at one time, as in card-playing; 
also, a person of importance (slang, Eng.: as, “one of the 
principal men out there — a big pot,” J. Conrad’s “Lord 
Jim,” xxiii.); also, a pot-shot.—to go to pot, fig., to go to 
destruction or ruin: as, “We went by sea . . . and, coming 
back, had like to have gone to pot in a storm” (Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 7); business is all going to pot. 
—pot', v.; potted, potting. I. tr. To put into a pot; put 
up and preserve (food) in a pot; cook in a pot, or stew; 
plant in a flower-pot; also, to shoot or kill (game) for the pot, 
or for cooking; hence, in general, to bring down or kill by a 
pot-shot or by shooting (as, “We had got to within sixty 
yards’ range . . . and were just about to sit down comfort- 
ably to ‘pot’ them [two lions], when they suddenly surprised 
us by ... bolting off’: J. H. Patterson’s “Man-Faters 
of Tsavo,” xxiv.); also, to capture, secure, or win (colloq.). 
IL. intr. To drink from a pot (archaic); also, to take a pot- 
shot; shoot. 

pot? (pot), m. [ME. pot, hole, pit: cf. Sw. dial. pott, putt. | 

deep hole; a pit; a pot-hole. ([Sc. and prov. Eng. ] 

po-ta-ble (po/ta-bl). [F. potable, < LL. potabilis, < L. 
potare, drink.] I. a. Fit or suitable for drinking: as, 
huge packs of provisions edible and potable” (F. M. Craw- 
ford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” ix.). ID. n. Anything drinkable: 
usually in pl.—po-ta-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 

po-tage (po-tazh), n. [F.: see pottage.| Soup. 

po-tam-ic (p9-tam/ik), a. [Gr. rorayés, river.] Pertaining 
to rivers. 

pot-a-mol-o-gy (pot-a-mol/9-ji), nm. [Gr. moraués, river: 
see -logy.] The scientific study of rivers. — pot’a-mo-log’i- 
cal (-m6-loj/i-kal), a.—pot-a-mol/o-gist, n. 

pot-ash (pot/- 
ash), n. (Orig. / 
in pot-ashes, pl., 


=D. potasch- 
en.] Potassi- || 
um carbonate, 
esp. the crude 


impure form ob- 
tained from 
wood-ashes; also, b 


potassium hy- potash-bulbs. — a, Geissler's form; b, Liebig's form. 
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droxide (‘caustic potash’); also, the oxide of ‘ 
also, potassium (in phrases, as ‘carbonate o tash’). 
—pot/ash=bulbs, n. pl. A combination of glass ulbs for 
holding a solution of caustic potash, used in chemical 
analysis of organic substances. See cut in preceding column. 

po-tas-sic (pd-tas’ik), a. In chem., of, pertaining to, or con- 
taining potassium. 

po-tas-si-um (p6-tas/i-um), n. [NL.; named from potass 
(< F. potasse), a former equivalent of potash.] Chem. 
sym., K (see kaliwm); at. wt., 39.10; sp. gr., 0.87. A 
silvery-white metallic element, which oxidizes rapidly in the 
air.—potassium bicarbonate, a crystalline compound, 
KHCOs, used in medicine, etc.—potassium carbonate, 
a white solid, K2COs, used in the manufacture of glass, etc. 
—potassium dichromate, an orange-red crystalline 
compound, K2Cr2O;, used in dyeing, photography, etc. 
—potassium hydroxide, a white caustic solid, KOH, 
used in making soft soap, etc.— potassium permanganate, 
a nearly black crystalline compound, KMnO,, forming red- 
purple solutions in water: used as an oxidizing agent, dis- 
infectant, etc. ; 

po-ta-tion (pd-ta/shon), n. [OF. potacion, < L. potatio(n-), 
< potare, drink.] The act of drinking, or a drink or draft, 
esp. of alcoholic liquor (as, “Jucundus . . . paid the not 
uncommon penalty of his potations, for the wine mounted 
to his head”: J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” vi.); also, a 
liquid or liquor for drinking, or a beverage (as, ‘“The emperor 
took no other beverage than . . . a potation of chocolate, 
es with vanilla”: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” 
iv. 1). 

po-ta-to (p6-ta/td), n.; pl. -toes (-tdz). [Sp. patata, white 
potato, batata, sweet potato; from Haitian.] The sweetish 
edible (spindle-shaped) root of a cultivated vine, Batatas (or 
Ipomea) batatas, or the vine itself (‘sweet potato’); also, the 
edible tuber of a cultivated plant, Solanwm tuberosum, or 
the plant itself (‘white potato’ or ‘Irish potato’). —po-ta’to= 
bee’tle, po-ta/to=bug, n. A beetle, Leptinotarsa decem- 
lineata, with 
black and yel- 
low stripes, 
which causes 
much damage 
to potato- 
plants. Also 
called Colorado 
beetle. — po-ta’- 
to=race, n. A 
race in which 
each runner} 
picks up and } 
carries to a re- - 
ceptacle, one at 
a time, pota- 
toes placed at 
intervals along 
the course. — 
po-ta/to=ring, 
Ae Tine OF 

circular band, c, pupa, & bectiey «i wine cover aalemediny eae 
esp. of silver arsed. 2 : 
and often highly decorated, used in Ireland in the 18th cen- 
tury as a stand for a bowl or the like: so called from the 
erroneous supposition that it was used for keeping potatoes 
together on the table. 

po-ta-to-ry (pd/ta-t5-ri), a. [L. potatorius, < potare, drink.] 
Of, pertaining to, or given to drinking; also, potable (rare: 
as, “I helped myself to the potatory food,” Bulwer-Lytton’s - 
“Pelham,” xxxix.). 

po-ta-to=vine (p5-ta/td-vin), n. The potato-plant, esp. the 
part above ground; also, a convolvulaceous vine, IZpomea 
pandurata, of North America, having large white or purplish 
funnel-shaped flowers and a large root (‘wild potato-vine’) 
(see cut at man-of-the-earth). 


Nbr 


; pot=bel-ly (pot! bel’i), m. A distended or protuberant belly. 


—pot/=bel’lied, a. 

pot=boil-er (pot’boi’lér), nm. A work of literature or art 
produced merely ‘to keep the pot boiling,’ that is, to provide 
the necessaries of life. [Colloq.] 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, move, 


All, ask, f nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lich id 
Glect, agony, int@, Ynite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, 4 Niemenber rots ease Net, 


natjre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; ru, then; y, you; 


ai ee 


_ po-tent (pd’tent), a. 


r) 


’ 


® 


pot=bound 


pot-bound (pot/bound), a. Of plants or plant-roots, 
limited in growth by the inclosing pot. 


beer, ale, etc., to customers; an assistant in a tavern, etc. 

pot=com-pan-ion (pot’/kgm-pan”ygn), n. A companion in 
drinking; a boon companion. 

po-teen (po-tén’), n. [Ir. poitin, small pot.] In Ireland, 
illicitly distilled whisky. 

po-tence (po/tens), m. Potency, power, or strength. 


‘ ec (pot’boi), n. A boy or man who carries pots of 


; po-ten-cy (po/ten-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). [L. potentia, < 


potens: see potent.| The quality of being potent; power 
or authority; powerfulness or effectiveness; strength or 
efficacy, as of a drug; sometimes, a person or thing exerting 
power orinfluence; also, capability of development, or poten- 
tiality (as, “Books . . . do contain a potency of life’in them 
to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are”: 

Milton’s “Areopagitica”’); in homeopathy, the power of a 

drug as developed by attenuation. 

[L. potens (potent-), able, powerful, 
ppr. of posse, be able, have power, < potis, able, + esse, be: 
cf. Skt. pati, master, lord, husband, Gr. wéo.s, husband, 
deorérns, master, lord, E. despot.] Possessed of great power 
or authority (as, “His haughty demeanor touched the pride 
of his more potent vassals”: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” 
iv. 1); fig., exercising great moral influence (as, “if bravery 
be the most potent charm to win the favor of the fair’: 
Parkman’s “‘Oregon Trail,” xii.); powerful; mighty; cogent 
or effective, as reasons, motives, etc.; also, producing power- 
ful physical or chemical effects, as a drug; also, possessing 
sexual power. 

po-ten-tate (pd/ten-tat), n. [LL. potentatus, potentate, L. 
power, dominion, < L. potens: see potent.] One who 
possesses great power or sway; a sovereign, monarch, or 
ruler (as, “‘a king of Denmark, a margrave of Brandenburg, 
or some other rising potentate of Northern Europe’: J. F. 
Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iv. 1); also, a powerful city, 
state, or the like. 

po-ten-tial (pd-ten’shal). [ML. potentialis, < L. potentia, 
E. potency.] I. a. Potent (now rare); also, possible as 
opposed to actual; capable of being or becoming; latent; 
in gram., expressing possibility; noting or pertaining to that 
mode of the verb which expresses possibility and related 
ideas, by the use of the auxiliaries may, might, can, could, 
etc.; in physics, noting energy which is due to position or the 
like and not to motion, as that possessed by a raised weight. 
II. n. A possibility or potentiality; in gram., the potential 
mode, or a verb-form belonging to it; in elect., an attribute 
of a point near or within an electrified body, represented by 
the work necessary to bring a unit of positive electricity 
from an infinite distance to that point.—po-ten-ti-al/i-ty 
(-shi-al/i-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). Potential state or quality; 
power or powerfulness; esp., possibility, as opposed to 
actuality; capability of development; latent power or 
capacity (as, “the 
sense of his mission 
iimethe sworld . . . 
and his potentiality 
for good”: Arnold 4 
Bennett’s “Great 
Man,” xxvi.); also, 
something potential; 
a possibility; some- 
thing not yet actual- 
ized, but which may 
be developed into 
actuality.— po-ten/- 
tial-ize, v. t.; -ized, 
-izing. Tomake po- 
tential; give poten- 
tiality to.—po-ten/- 
tial-ly, adv. 

po-ten-til-la (pé-ten- 
ti’a),n. [NL., dim. 
< L. potens: see 
potent.| Any plant 
of the rosaceous 
genus Potentilla, 
comprising herbs and 


Potentilla, or Wild Strawberry (Potentilla 
canadensis). 
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shrubs with mainly alternate pinnate or paimate leaves, as 
the European cinquefoil, P. reptans, or a North American 
species, 122 canadensis (often called wild strawberry : see 
cut in preceding column). 

po-ten-ti-om-e-ter (pé-ten-shi-om/e-tér), mn. [From po- 
tential, n., + -meter.| In elect., any of various instruments 
for measuring electromotive force or difference in potential; 
specif., in wireless teleg. and teleph., a device for varying or 
adjusting potential. 

po-tent-ize (pd/ten-tiz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To render 
potent; in homeopathy, to develop the power of (a drug) by 
attenuation. — po’ tent-i-za/tion (-ten-ti-za/shgn), n. 

po-tent-ly (po/tent-li), adv. Ina potent manner; powerfully; 
effectively. 

pot-ful (pot/ful), m.; pl. -fuls. As much as a pot will hold. 

po-theen (po-thén’), n. Same as poteen. 

poth-er (porn/ér), m. [Origin uncertain.] A choking or 
suffocating cloud, as of smoke or dust; also, commotion; 
uproar; a disturbance or fuss (as, “the feudal system, about 
which the writers of this age have made such a jother’: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 6); also, mental per- 
turbation; trouble.—poth/er, v. I. tr. To harass and 
perplex; bother; worry. II. itr. To worry; fuss. 

pot=herb (pot/érb), n. Any herb prepared as food by cook- 
ing in a pot, as spinach, or added as seasoning in cookery, 
as thyme. 

pot=hole (pot/hol), n. A deep hole; a pit; esp., a more or 
less cylindrical hole formed in rock by the grinding action 
of the detrital material in an eddying current of water. 

pot-hook (pot/huk), n. A hook for suspending a pot or 
kettle over an open fire; also, an iron rod, usually curved, 
with a hook at the end, used to lift hot pots, irons, stove-lids, 
etc.; also, an S-shaped stroke in writing, esp. as made by 
children in learning to write (cf. hanger); a crooked stroke 
in writing. 

pot=house (pot/hous), m. A place where pots of ale, beer, 
etc., are retailed; an ale-house. 

pot=hunt-er (pot/hun’tér), m. One who hunts merely to fill 
the pot or for profit, or shoots anything he comes upon, 
regardless of the rules of sport (as, “flocks [of birds] that have 


escaped the murderous gun of the pot-hunter”’: G. W. 
Cable’s ‘‘Bonaventure,” iii. 6); also, one who takes part in 
contests merely to win prizes.—pot/=hunt/ing, n. and a. 
po-tiche (po-tésh), n. [F., < pot, pot.] A vase or jar, as of 
porcelain, of Chinese or Japanese style, 
with rounded or polygonal body narrowing 
at the top. 
po-tion (pd/shon), n. [OF. pocion (F. po- 
tion), < L. potio(n-), drinking, draft, po- 
tion, < potare, drink: cf. poison.] A drink , 
or draft, esp. one of a medicinal, poisonous, or 
magical kind (as, “a pitch-like potion of ¥, “ya 
gin and molasses . . . a sovereign cure for \\ ! ih 
all colds and catarrhs,’”’ H. Melville’s ¥ ~ Ax 
“Moby-Dick,” iii.; “You promised me that te aaa 
your charms and potions would secure me Wliitrst 
her acceptance,’ Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. \Q% 
9); also, a kind of drink, or beverage 
(rare: as, ‘“‘As to the intoxicating potion 
sold for wine, it isa vile, unpalatable, and pernicious sophis- 
tication,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 8). 
pot-latch (pot/lach), nm. [N. Amer. Ind.] Among some 
American Indians of the northern Pacific coast, a gift or 
present (as, “They [Indians] . . . expressed the friendliest 
sentiments, perhaps with a view to a liberal ‘potlatch’ of 
trinkets”: T. Winthrop’s “(Canoe and the Saddle,” iv.); 
also, a ceremonial festival at which gifts are bestowed on 
the guests. 
pot=luck (pot/luk’), n. One’s luck as to what may chance 
to be in the pot or provided for a meal: as, to take pot-luck 
with a friend; ‘“Lapham’s idea of hospitality was still to 
bring a heavy-buying customer home to pot-luck” (Howells’s 
“Rise of Silas Lapham,” ii.). ‘ 
pot=mar-i-gold (pot/mar‘i-gold), n. The common marigold, 
Calendula officinalis, the flower-heads of which are some- 
times used in cookery for seasoning. _ 
pot=pie (pot’pi), x. A baked meat-pie; also, a stew, as of 
chicken or veal, with dumplings. : 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ; _4, 
4, secondary accent; f, obsolete; <, from; ‘4, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


‘, primary accent; 


ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


potpourri 


pot-pour-ri (po-pd-ré’), n. [F. pot pourri, ‘rotten pot,’ tr. 
Sp. olla podrida: see under olla.] A stew of various kinds 
of meat cooked together}; also, a mixture of dried petals of 
roses or other flowers with spices, etc., kept in a jar for the 
fragrance; also, a musica. medley; also, a literary medley; 
a collection of miscellaneous literary extracts.—pot-pour- 
ri/=jar, n. A covered jar for holding 2, 
potpourri (of rose-petals, etc.). 
pot-sherd (pot/sherd), m. [Cf. sherd 
for shard.| A fragment or broken 
piece of earthenware. L, 
pot=shot (pot/shot), n. A shot fired at 
game merely to fill the pot, with little [ 
regard to skill or the rules of sport; }\y 
hence, a shot at an animal or person 
within easy reach, as from ambush. 
pot-stone (pot/ston), nm. A kind of 
soapstone, sometimes used for making 
pots and other household utensils. 
pot-tage (pot/aj), n. [OF. F. potage, < 
pot, pot.| A thick soup made of vegetables, without or 
with meat. 
pot-ter! (pot/ér), m. One who makes earthen pots or vessels. 
—potters’ clay, clay used by potters; any clay which is 
free or nearly free from iron and is thus suitable for making 
pottery.—potter’s field, a piece of ground reserved as a 
burial-place for strangers and the friendless poor. See Mat. 
Xxvii. 7.—potters’ wheel, a device with a rotating horizontal 
disk upon 
which clay is 
molded into 
vessels, etc., 
of rounded 
form, by a 
potter. 
pot-ter? 
(pot/ér), v. 7. 
[Appar. freq. 
of obs. or 
prov. pote, 
push, poke, 
<AS. potian, 
push,thrust. ] 
To busy or 
occupy one’s 
self in an in- 
effective way 
guiding 


(as, to potter : tidin, 
OUCH tAOl) je ied yet Rocipontally aigving trendie apparatus feud 
MoOve OF 0 steadied by fly-wheel h, pivoted on block g;_e, box for con- 
(about, along, taining balls of clay, water-vessel, sponge, tools, etc. 
etc.) with ineffective action or little energy or purpose (as, 
“Wang . . . began to potter mysteriously about some plants 
at the foot of the veranda”: J. Conrad’s ‘‘Victory,” iii. 
3); move or go slowly or aimlessly, dawdle, or loiter (as, 
“Past the old church, and : 
down the footpath, pottered ‘ 
the old man and the child 
hand in hand”: MHughes’s 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
i. 2).—pot/ter?, n. Pottering 
or ineffective action; daw- 
dling.— pot/ter-er, n.—pot’= 
ter-ing-ly, adv. 

pot-ter-y (pot/ér-i), n.; pl. 
-tes (-iz). [OF. F. poterie 
< potier, potter, < pot, pot. 
A place where earthen pots 
or vessels are made; also, 4 
the art or business of a pot- Lf 
ter; ceramics; also, wate or j 
vessels fashioned from clay 
or other earthy material and 
hardened by heat (sometimes 
used esp. of the coarser, 
cruder, or primitive kinds: 
as, native Mexican pottery; 
Pueblo Indian pottery: cf. 


Potpourri-jar. 


—_— 


Potters’ Wheel. — a, partly molded clay; }, 


Pueblo Indian Pottery. — Dipper, 
from ancient ruins in Arizona. 
sylvania Museum, Philadelphia.) 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
élect, agony, intd, finite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, acter, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 
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(Penn- 


poult 


porcelain).—the Potteries, a name popularly applied toa 
district in northern Staffordshire, England, the principal 
seat of the pottery industry in England. 

pot-tle (pot/l), n. [OF. potel, dim. of pot, pot.] A former 
liquid measure equal to two quarts; a pot or tankard of this 
capacity; the wine, etc., contained in it; hence, liquor; also, 
a small wicker basket, as for fruit (as, “‘a podtle of fine straw- 
berries”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 2). 

pot-to (pot’s), .; pl. pottos (-dz). [W. Afr.] A small West 
African mammal, Perodicticus potto, of the lemur kind; also, 
the kinkajou. 

Pott’s (pots) dis-ease’, [From Percival Pott (1714-88), 
English surgeon, who described it.] In pathol., caries of the 
bodies of the vertebre, often resulting in marked curvature 
of the spine. . 

pot=val-iant (pot’val”yant), a. Courageous through drink: 
as, ‘a man who has drunk himself pot-valiant” (Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” May 29). 

pot=wal-lop-er (pot/wol’op-er), n. [Earlier pot-waller, one 
who boils a pot (obs. or prov. wall, < AS. weallan, boil).] 
Formerly, in some English boroughs, a man qualified for a 
parliamentary vote as a householder (as distinguished from 
a man merely a member or inmate of a householder’s family): 
the test being the possession of a separate fireplace over which 
food for himself and his family was cooked. 

pouch (pouch), n. [OF. pouche, var. of poche, also poque, 
poke, bag: cf. poke?.] A bag, sack, or similar receptacle, 
esp. one for small articles; a small money-bag (as, “a poor 
devil without penny in pouch’: Irving’s ‘““Tales of a Travy- 
eler,” ii. 4); a pocket in a garment (chiefly Sc.); a bag or 
case for ammunition (as, “a great leather pouch which held 
about a pound and a half of powder . . . and another with 
shot”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 2); a cartridge-box; 
a bag for carrying mail; also, something shaped like or 
resembling a bag or pocket; a baggy fold of flesh under the 
eye (as, ‘‘His lips were parted and pale, and there were deep 
pouches under the eyes”: Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” 
iii.); in anat., zodl., etc., a bag-like or pocket-like part; a 
sac or cyst; the gular sac beneath the bill of pelicans, etc.; 
the sac-like dilatation of the cheek of gophers, etc.; a mar- 
supium; in bot., a bag-like cavity; a silicle.—pouch, »v. 
I. tr. To put into or inclose in a pouch, bag, or pocket; 
pocket; fig., to submit to without protest (as, “I will pouch 
up no such affront”: Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” xxxiii.); sometimes, 
of a fish or bird, to swallow; also, to arrange (something) in 
pouch-like form; also, to supply the purse or pocket of, 
provide with money, or give a present of money to (colloq.: 
as, ‘Coningsby . . . had been pouched in a manner worthy 
of a Marquess,” Disraeli’s “Coningsby,” i. 8). I. intr. 
To form a pouch or a pouch-like cavity.—pouched, a. 
Having a pouch, as the pelicans, gophers, and marsupials. 
—pouched rat. See gopher. 

pouf (pdf), n. [F.: cf. puff.] A kind of head-dress worn by 
women in the latter part of the 18th century; also, an 
arrangement of the hair over a pad; also, a puff of material 
as an ornament in dress or millinery. 

pou-laine (pé-lan’), n. , 

[OF., < Poulaine, Po- 
land.] A long, tapering 
point into which the toe 
of a shoe or other like 
foot-covering was pro- 
longed, in a fashion of 
the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies; also, incorrectly, & 
a shoe or the like with & 
such a point. i 

pow-lard (pé-lird’), n. 
[F. poularde, < poule, 
hen: see pullet.] A 
hen spayed to improve 
the flesh for use as food; 
a fattened hen. 

poult (pdlt),». [= pul- 
let.| The young of the 
domestic fowl, the tur- 


Poulaines, close of 14th century. — A, slip- 
key, the pheasant, or a per ;, B, jambe and solleret with Seatac 


, riding-boot; D, sole of clog f arin, 
with either A or C. seoeee Wag . 
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poult=de=soie (pé-dé-swo), n. [F., also pou-de-soie, pout- 

— de-soie, OF. pout de soye, poul de soie, lit. “pout(?) of silk? 
first element unexplained.] A soft, rich silk fabric of the 
grosgrain type. Cf. peau-de-soie. 

poul-ter (pol’ter), n. [OF. pouletier, < poulet: see pullet.] 
A dealer in poultry. [Obs. or hist.] 

poul-ter-er (pol’ter-er), m. [Extended form of poulter.] 
A dealer fe Me 

poul-tice (pol’tis), n. [First recorded as pultes, appar. orig. 
the plural of L. puls (pult-), thick pap: cf. pulseut A soft 
moist mass of bread, meal, herbs, etc., applied as a medica- 
ment to the body.—poul’tice, v. ¢.; -ticed, -ticing. To 

_ apply a poultice to. 

poul-try (pdol’tri), n. [OF. pouletrie, < pouletier, E. 
poulter.| Domestic fowls collectively, as chickens, turkeys, 

_ guinea-fowls, ducks, and geese. 

pounce! (pouns), m. [ME. pownce; prob. akin to punch}, 
puncheon'.] The claw or talon of a bird of prey; also, a 
pouncing or sudden swoop, as on prey; also, a hole or cut 
made by punching, pinking, or the like, for ornamental 
purposes, as in cloth or a garment}.—pounce}, v.; pounced, 
pouncing. 1. tr. To seize with the pounces or talons, or 
swoop down upon and seize suddenly, as a bird of prey does 

(as, “As if an eagle . . . Stoop’d from his highest pitch to 
pounce a wren”: Cowper’s “Table Talk,” 553); also, to 
emboss (metal) by hammering on an instrument applied on 
the reverse side (obs. or hist.); also, to ornament (cloth, etc.) 
by punching holes, etc., or pinking (obs. or hist.).. II. intr. 
To swoop down suddenly and lay hold, as a bird does on its 
prey (lit. or fig.: as, “His mother would pounce . . . on his 
remarks as a barn-owl pownces upon a mouse,” S. Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” xlviii.); make a pounce; hence, to 
spring, dash, or come suddenly (as, to pounce into a room). 
pounce? (pouns), n. [F. ponce, < L. pumex (pumic-), 
E. pumice.|] A fine powder, as of cuttlebone, formerly used 
to prevent ink from spreading in writing, as over an erasure 
or on unsized paper, or to prepare parchment for writing; 
also, a fine powder used for transferring a design through a 
perforated pattern.—pounce?, v. ¢.; pounced, pouncing. 
To sprinkle, smooth, or prepare with pounce; also, to trace 
(a design), or trace a design upon (a surface), with pounce 
rubbed through perforations; also, to finish the surface of 
(hats) by rubbing with sandpaper or the like.—pounce’= 
box, n. A box for holding pounce, as for use in writing. 
poun-cet=box (poun/set-boks), n. [Perhaps for pownced 
box: see pounce}, v. t.] A small box with a perforated lid, 
used for holding perfume (as, ‘He was perfumed like a 
milliner; And . . . held A powncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose and took ’t away again”: Shakspere’s 
“1 Henry IV.,” i. 3. 38); also, erroneously, a pounce-box. 
[Archaic. ] : 

- pound! (pound), n. [AS., recorded in pundfald (see pin- 
fold); origin unknown.) An inclosure maintained by 
authority for confining trespassing or stray cattle, dogs, etc., 
or for keeping goods seized by distress; in general, an inclo- 
sure for sheltering, keeping, confining, or trapping animals, 
an inclosure or trap for fish (cf. pownd-net); in fig. use, a 
place of confinement or imprisonment (cf. Lob’s pound); 
a position from which escape is difficult (specif. in hunting) ; 
also, a pond, or accumulation of water (now prov. Eng.); 
hence, in a canal, a reach above a lock or between locks. 
—pound!, vy. ¢. To shut up in or as ina pound; impound; 
confine within limits; imprison. ; : , 

pound? (pound), v. [AS. punian, akin to D. pun, rubbish. ] 
I. tr. To crush by beating, as with an instrument (as, to 

° pound drugs with a pestle in a mortar); bray, pulverize, or 
triturate; also, to strike repeatedly and with great force, 
as with an instrument, the fist, heavy missiles, etc. (asy “It 
was an energetic discourse, and the pulpit cushion was well 
pounded,” H. Melville’s ‘““Omoo,” xl.; “The Germans sud- 
denly got the range . . . and begun to pound us with high 
explosive,” H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” ii. 4. § 14); thump, 
pommel, or batter; also, to produce (sound) by striking or 
thumping, or with an effect of thumping (often with out: 
as, to pound out a tune ona piano; the piano pounded out a 
tune); force (a way) by battering (as, “The German pha- 
lanx of guns pounds its way through the Russian hosts”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” vii.); also, to make 
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s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, 
_f, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


pour 


(ground, etc.) solid or firm by beating. IL. intr. To strike 
heavy blows repeatedly, thump, hammer, or batter (as, to 
pound on a door; guns pounding at a fortification); hence, 
to strike heavily against the waves, as a boat; beat or throb 
violently, as the heart; give forth a sound of or as of thumps 
(as, the drums pounded loudly; the pounding of a radiator); 
also, to walk or go with heavy steps; ride heavily; move 
along with force or vigor.—pound?, n. The act of pound- 
ing; a heavy or forcible blow, or the sound of it; a thump. 

pound? (pound), n. [AS. pund, < L. pondo, a pound, prop. 
ady., ‘in weight’ (libra pondo, ‘a pound in weight’), connected 
with pondus, weight: see ponder.] A unit of weight, varying 
greatly in different periods and countries; esp., in the 
British Empire and the U. S., either of two legally fixed units, 
the ‘pound avoirdupois’ (of 7,000 grains, divided into 16 
ounces) used for ordinary commodities, or the ‘pound troy’ 
(of 5,760 grains, divided into 12 ounces) used for gold, silver, 
etc., and also serving as the basis of apothecaries’ weight; 
also, a British money of account (‘pound sterling’) of the 
value of 20 shillings, or 240 pence, and equivalent to about 
$4.862 (denoted by the symbol £ before the numeral or 
sometimes J. after it, and orig. equivalent to a pound of 
silver); also, a former Scottish money of account (‘pound 
Scots’), orig. the equivalent of the pound sterling, but at the 
union of the crowns of England and Scotland in 1603 worth 
only one twelfth of the pound sterling; also, a gold coin and 
monetary unit of Egypt, Peru, and Turkey (see lira), approx- 
imately equal to the pound sterling; also, in the New 
Testament, a mina (see Luke, xix.).—pound-age (poun/- 
daj), n. A tax, commission, rate, etc., of so much per 
pound sterling or per pound weight.—pound-al (poun/- 
dal), n. In physics, a unit of force: equivalent to the force 
which, acting for one second on a mass of one pound, gives 
it a velocity of one foot per second.—pound/=cake, n. A 
kind of rich, sweet cake in which the butter, sugar, and flour 
are used pound for pound. 

pound-er! (poun/dér), n. One who or that which pounds, 
pulverizes, or beats. 

pound-er? (poun/dér), n. A person or thing having, or 
associated with, a weight or value of a pound or a specified 
number of pounds; a gun that discharges a missile of a 
specified weight in pounds (as, “fine cannon, eighteen- 
pounders, with their carriages”: B. Franklin’s “Autobiog- 
raphy,” viii.); a person possessing, receiving an income of, 
or paying a specified number of pounds. 

pound=fool-ish (pound/fé/lish), a. Foolish or careless in 
regard to large sums. Cf. penny-wise. 

pounds=net (pound/net), n. A kind of weir or fish-trap of 
netting having a pound or inclosure with 
a contracted opening. 

pour (por), v. [ME. pouren; origin uncer- 
tain.| I. ¢r. To send (a liquid or fluid, or \ 
anything in loose particles) flowing or fall- 
ing, as from a vessel or into, over, or on 
something (as, to pour milk from a pitcher 
into a cup; to’ pour sauce over food; to 
pour forth smoke; to pour coal on the fire); 
emit or discharge (a liquid, etc.) in a stream, 
as a vessel, a tube or spout, or the like does; 
send down (rain, etc.) in a streaming or 
heavy fall; of a stream, to send (itself, its 
waters, etc.) rolling along or flowing into 
something; also, to send forth or discharge 
as in a stream, or continuously and rapidly, 
or in profusion (as, ““We poured our broadside 
into the headmost frigate,’ Marryat’s “Peter 
Simple,” xvi.; “Behold . . . How London 
doth pour out her citizens!” Shakspere’s 
“Henry V.,” v., Prologue, 24); shed or ex- pouna-net.—b 
pend freely (with out or forth: as, to pour pound inclosed. by 
out one’s blood or fortune for a cause); Wall-net with 
send forth (words, etc.) as in a stream or fight net for guid- 
flood (as, “He poured a thousand blessings "2 °°"'™™° PO" 
on her head,”’ Jane Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” vii.; to pour 
forth cries, entreaties, or thanks); express, or make known 
by utterance or expression, freely or without reserve (often 
with out or forth: as, “I could pour out.to her all my little 
worries,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” lxxxvi.; to pour 
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F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


pour 


forth one’s feelings insong or verse). I. intr. To flow forth 
or along, as a liquid, a stream, etc. (as, “The torrent brooks 
.. . From craggy hollows pouring,” Tennyson’s “Dream 
of Fair Women,” 182; lava and ashes pour from a vol- 
cano); fall heavily, as rain, or rain hard (as, the rain 
poured down in torrents; it poured all day); also, to is- 
sue, move, or proceed as in a stream, or in great quantity 
or number (as, “The cold blasts poured down from the 
mountains,” Cooper’s “Spy,” xv.; the mob poured into the 
palace); stream; come or go in profusion.—pour, n. A 
pouring; an abundant or continuous flow or stream; often, 
a heavy fall of rain; also, a great quantity or number 
(chiefly Sc.: as, ““The coal-heughs . . . brought a pour of 
money among us,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” viii.). 
pour-boire (pér-bwor), n. [F., lit. ‘for to drink.’] A 
gratuity to be spent on drink; hence, in general, a fee; a tip. 
pour-er (por/ér), n. One who or that which pours. 
pour-par-ler (pér-par-la), n. [F., orig. inf., OF. pourparler, 
discuss, < pour- (< L. pro, before) + parler, speak, E. 
parl.| An informal preliminary conference: as, “If his 
conditions were not fulfilled, a breach between the two 
Powers would follow without further pourparlers” (Buchan’s 
“Hist. of the Great War,” liv.). 
pour-point (pédr’point), m. [OF. F. pourpoint, orig. pp. of 
pourpoindre, quilt, < pour-, for par- (< L. per), through, 
+ poindre, < L. pungere, prick, pierce.] A stuffed and 
quilted doublet worn by men in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
pour-tray’f, v.¢. See portray. 
pousse=ca-fé (pds-ka-fa), n. [F., lit. ‘push-coffee.’] A 
small glass of liqueur served after coffee; specif., a glass of 
various liqueurs arranged in layers. 
pous-sette (pé-set’), n. [F., dim. < pousser, E. push.] 
A dancing round and round with hands joined, as of a couple 
in a country-dance. —pousssette’, v. 7.; -setted, -setting. To 
perform a poussette, as a couple in a country-dance: as, 
“The turf-cutter seized old Olly Dowden, and. . . pous- 
setted with her’ (Hardy’s ‘‘Return of the Native,” i. 3). 
pou sto (pé std). [Gr. rot or&, ‘where I may stand’: from 
the alleged saying of Archimedes, ‘‘Give me where I may 
stand, and I will move the earth.”] A place to stand on; 
a basis of operations: as, “She . . . Who learns the one 
pou sto whence after-hands May move the world” (Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Princess,” iii. 246). 
pout! (pout), n. [AS. puta, recorded in #lepiita, eel-pout.] 
A marine food-fish, Gadus luscus, of northern waters; also, 
any of certain large-headed fresh-water catfishes (esp. 
Amiurus nebulosus) 
with conspicuous 
barbels (‘horn-pout’). 
pout? (pout),». [ME. 
pouten; origin uncer- 
tainwlelainens Lo 
thrust out or pro- 
trude the lips, esp. 
in displeasure or sul- 
lenness; hence, to 
look sullen; also, to 
swell out or protrude, 
as lips. II. tr. To 
protrude (lips, etc.); 
also, to utter or say 
with a pout (as, 
““ *That’s the reason!’ 
pouted Louisa”: 
Dickens’s “Hard 
Times,” i. 4).—pout?, nm. A protrusion of the lips, as in 
pouting; hence, a fit of sullenness (as, “There ensued a 
puerile tussle that put me in a precious pow, that I should 
be kept waiting by such things”: G. W. Cable’s ‘“Cava- 
lier,” xxxvii.).—pout/er, n. One who pouts; also, one of a 
breed of long-legged domestic pigeons which have a habit 
of puffing out the breast, sometimes to surprising size 
(see cut in next column). —pout/ing-ly, adv. 
pov-er-ty (pov/ér-ti), m. [OF. poverte (F. pauvreté), < L. 
paupertas, < pauper, poor: cf. poor and pauwper.| The 
condition of being poor with respect to money, goods, or 
means of subsistence (as, comparative or genteel poverty; 
utter or dire poverty; ‘No signs of care or poverty were 
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visible in the attire or countenance of the buxom widow,” ‘ 
Thackeray’s Z 
“Newcomes,” 
Ixxiii.); poor 
circumstances; 
indigence; also, 
deficiency or 
lack of some- 
thing specified 
(as, poverty of 
ideas or inven- 
tion); also, de- 
ficiency of de- 
sirable ingre- ji 
dients, quali- fi} 
ties, etc. (as, f 
poverty of soil); Hil 
leanness, as of fig 
cattle; inade- 
quacy or un- 
satisfactoriness 
(as, “You see 5 
the poverty of 
all these expla- 
nations”: G. 
W. Cable’s 
“Bonaven- 
ture,” iii. 12); also, scantiness, or scanty amount (as, the 
poverty of the available supply of workers); also, poor 
persons}, or the poorf; also, poor or paltry matter (as, 
“Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth!” Shakspere’s 
“Sonnets,” ciii.).—pov/er-ty=strick’en, a. Suffering from 
poverty; wretchedly poor: as, “The poverty-stricken exiles 
contributed far more, in proportion . . . than the wealthy 
merchants” (Motley’s ‘“Dutch Republic,” iii. 4). 
pow (po or pou), nm. Sc. and north. Eng. form of poll1. 
pow-der! (pou/dér), v. 7. [Origin uncertain.] To rush; 
hurry with impetuous speed. [Colloq.] 
pow-der? (pou/dér), n. [OF. F. poudre, < L. pulvis (pul- 
ver-), dust, powder.] Any solid substance in the state of 
fine, loose particles, as produced by crushing, grinding, or 
disintegration; dust; also, a preparation in this form for 
some special purpose; such a preparation for medicinal use, 
or a dose of it; such a preparation for toilet purposes (as, 
face-powder; ‘The color of her hair was lost in the pro- 
fusion of powder with which it was covered,’ Cooper’s 
“Spy,” xiii.); also, gunpowder, or any similar explosive.— 
pow’der?, v. [OF. F. poudrer.] I. tr. To sprinkle 
or cover with powder; apply powder to (the face, skin, etc.) 
as a cosmetic; hence, to sprinkle or strew as with powder; 
ornament with small objects scattered over a surface (as, 
“a canopy of gaudy feather-work, powdered with jewels”’: 
Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 9); also, to sprinkle 
or scatter like powder; also, to reduce to powder; pulverize. 
II. intr. To use powder as a cosmetic (as, “She saw herself 
going down the years, powdering a little more, painting a 
little more”: Galsworthy’s ‘‘Saint’s Progress,” iii. 12); 
also, to become pulverized.—pow/der=down, n. Certain 
modified down-feathers which grow indefinitely and con- 
tinually break down at their ends into a kind of powdery or 
scurfy exfoliation: found esp. in the herons.—pow/der= 
flask, n. A flask or case, as of horn, leather, or metal, for 
carrying gunpowder.—pow/der=horn, n. A powder-flask 
made of horn, usually the horn of an ox or cow having the 
larger end fitted with a wooden or metal bottom and the 
small end with a movable stopper or the like. See cut on’ 
following page.—pow/der=mill, n. A mill in which gun- 
powder is made.—pow/der=mon’key, n. A boy formerly 
employed on war-ships, etc., to carry powder (as, ‘Ellan- 
gowan had him placed as cabin-boy or powder-monkey on 
board an armed sloop or yacht belonging to the revenue”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” lii.); also, a man in charge of ex- 
plosives in any operation requiring their use. [Humorous.] 
—pow’der=post, m. Wood decayed to powder, or eaten 
by worms which burrow through it and convert it into 
powder.—pow/der=puff, n. A soft, feathery ball or pad, 
as of down, for applying powder to the skin.—pow/der-y, a. 
Of the nature of, or consisting of, powder; also, easily 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou,.out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agdny, intd, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natire; ch, 


chip; g, go; th, thin; zu, then; y, you; 


“rence to powder; also, sprinkled or covered with pow- 
_ der. - 


‘pow-er (pou/ér), 
mn. [OF. poeir 
(F. pouvoir), 
power, prop. 
inf., be able, < 
ML. potere, for 
_L. posse, be able: 
see potent. ] 
_ Ability to do or 
act; capability of 
doing or effect- 
ing something 
(as, “I shall be 
happy to give 
you any infor- 
mation in my 
power”: Mar- 
ryat’s “King’s 
Own,” xliii.); 
also, a particular 
faculty of body 
or mind (chiefly 
in pl.: as, 
amiable . . . lad, 
blessed with fine 
digestive pow- 
ers,” Aldrich’s 
“Story of a Bad 
Boy,” i.; “Owhat 
a glorious ani- 
mal were Man, 


power 


Powder-horns. — 1, of stag’s horn, 17th or 18th cen- 
tury; 2, of cow’s horn. 


Knew he but his own powers,” Southey’s ‘Thalaba,’ | po 


iv. 293); also, great or marked ability to do or act; 
strength; might; force; often, political or national strength 
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practicable 


or colloq.: as, ‘a powerful deal o’ trouble,’ Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xxxiii.). If. adv. Ina great degree; 
very; extremely: as, powerful weary. [Prov.]—pow’er- 
ful-ly, adv.—pow’er-ful-ness, n. 
pow-er=house (pou/ér-hous), n. A building containing the 
necessary apparatus (as boilers, engines, dynamos) for the 
generation of power for operating an industrial plant, an 
electric lighting system, or the like. 
pow-er-less (pou/er-les), a. Lacking power or ability; 
unable to produce any effect; impotent; helpless: as, “a 
powerless hand” (Shakspere’s ‘King John,” ii. 1. 15); “T 
now felt powerless to escape” (W. H. Hudson’s ‘Green 
Mansions,” iii.).— pow’er-less-ly, adv.— pow’er-less-ness, 7. 
pow-er=plant (pou/ér-plant), n. A plant (including engines, 
dynamos, etc., with the building or buildings) for the genera- 
tion of power; a power-station; also, the apparatus for 
supplying power for a particular mechanical process or 
operation (as, the power-plant of an automobile). 
pow-erssta-tion (pou/ér-sta”shon), m. A building or a 
group of buildings where power is generated, as for an electric 
railway or lighting system; a power-house. 
pow-wow (pou/wou), m. [Algonquian.] Among the North 
American Indians, a priest or medicine-man; also, a cere- 
mony, esp. one accompanied by magic, feasting, and dancing, 
performed for the cure of disease, success in a hunt, etc.; 
also, a council or conference of or with Indians; hence, any 
conference or meeting compared to an Indian powwow 
(collog.: as, “I’ll be back early, for a last pow-wow on the 
terrace,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,” viii.).— 
pow’wow, v. 7. To hold a powwow; hence, to confer 
(collog.: as, “We would go to the cave and powwow over 
ies we had done,’”’ Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” 
iii.). 
x (poks), n. [For pocks, pl. of pock.] Any of certain 
diseases characterized by eruptive pustules; often, formerly, ° 
smallpox; now, usually, syphilis (‘great pox’ or ‘French pox’). 


(as, the balance of power in Europe); also, the possession | poz-zo (pot/sd), n.; pl. pozzi (-sé). [It., < L. puteus, well: 


of control or command over others; dominion; authority; 
ascendancy or influence; political ascendancy or control 
in the government of a country, etc. (as, the party in 
power); also, legal ability, capacity, or authority; dele- 
gated authority; authority vested in a person or persons in a 
particular capacity; also, a written statement, or a docu- 
ment, conferring legal authority; also, one who or that which 
possesses or exercises authority or influence; a state or nation 


having international authority or influence (as, the great | poz-zuo-la-na, 


powers of the world); also, a deity or divinity (often in pl.: 
as, “Then adore the woodland pow’rs with pray’r,”’ Dryden’s 
tr. Virgil’s ‘““Georgics,” iv. 783; by all the powers!); pl., 
an order of angels (see angel: see also Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” v. 601); also, sing., a military or naval force (archaic: 
as, “Brutus and Cassius Are levying powers,’ Shakspere’s 
“Julius Cesar,” iv. 1. 42); hence, a large number or amount 
(now collog.: as, “I’ve heard a power of queer things of 
yourself,” Synge’s “Well of the Saints,” ii; “He made a 
terrible power of money,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” 
xxxix.); in mech., energy or force available for application to 


work; mechanical energy as distinguished from hand-labor; | praam (prim), n. 
capacity for exerting | prac-tic (prak’tik), a. 


a particular form of mechanical energy; 


Ci, fae Vin 
Italian use, a 
well; in Ven- 
ice, a cistern, 
sometimes 
with elabo- 
rately orna- 
mented curb. 


poz-zo-la-na 
(pot-sw9-la/- 
nd, pot-s0-), 2. 
{It.] A vol- 
canic rock or 
ash, first found 
at Pozzuoli, 
Italy, used in 
making hy- 
draulic ce- 
ment. 


Pozzo, in Venice. 
See pram}. ' 
Same as practical. [Obs. or archaic. ] 


mechanical force, as measured by the rate at which it is | prac-ti-ca-bil-i-ty (prak’ti-ka-bil/i-ti), m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 


exerted or at which the work is done (cf. horse-power) ; 
also, a simple machine (see machine, n.); in optics, the 
magnifying capacity of a microscope, telescope, etc.; in math., 


The quality of being practicable; capability of being done, 
effected, or used; feasibility; pl., things practicable or 
feasible. 


the product obtained by multiplying a quantity by itself | prac-ti-ca-ble (prak/ti-ka-bl), a. [F. praticable, < prati- 


one or more times (as, 4 is the second, 8 the third, 16 the 
fourth, power of 2: cf. root). ‘ 
pow-er=boat (pou/ér-bot), n. A boat propelled by an engine 
on board; specif., a boat having an internal-combustion 
engine to furnish the driving power; a motor-boat. 
pow-ered (pou’érd), a. Having power: as, high-powered. 
pow-er-ful (pou/ér-ful). I. a. Having or exerting great 
power or force; strong physically, as a person; producing 
great physical effects, as a machine or a blow; potent, as a 
drug; having or showing great intellectual force, as the 
mind; having great moral influence, as a speech or speaker, 
a description, etc.; cogent or effective, as reasons or motives; 
often, having great power, dominion, authority, or influence, 
asanation; mighty; also, great in amount or number (prov. 


a 


quer: see practise.] Capable of being put into practice, 
done, or effected, esp. with the available means or with 
reason or prudence (as, to seek a practicable method; “As 
soon as it was practicable, he would wind up his business with 
Jonathan Burge,’ George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xlviii.); 
feasible; also, capable of being used or traversed, or ad- 
mitting of passage (as, a practicable road; “The moat had 
been rendered practicable in many places by the heaps of 
rubbish,” Motley’s ‘““Dutch Republic,” vi. 2); in theatrical 
use, admitting of actual use, in distinction from being merely 
simulated (as, “I bowed my way back to the ‘practicable’ 
door, through which I made my exit,” Lever’s “Harry 
Lorrequer,” xlix.; a practicable bridge or window).—prac/- 
ti-ca-ble-ness, n.— prac’ti-ca-bly, adv. 


(variable) g as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, gas z or zh; 09, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


‘, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 


t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


practical 


prac-ti-cal (prak’ti-kal), a. [F. (obs.) practique, now pra- 
tique, < LL. practicus, < Gr. mpaxrixds, active, practical, 
< mpaccev, do.] Pertaining or relating to practice or 
action (as, practical agriculture; practical philosophy; 
practical principles or standards: opposed to theoretical, 
speculative, or ideal); consisting of, involving, or resulting 
from practice or action (as, a practical demonstration of one’s 
power; a practical application of a rule; a practical joke, see 
phrase below; “Though I was not a stranger to books, I had 
no practical acquaintance with men,” Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” i.); pertaining to or connected with the ordinary 
activities, business, or work of the world (as, _ practical 
affairs; practical pursuits; practical life); also, suitable for 
being applied or used in practice, or adapted for actual use 
(as, a practical method or device; a practical style of dress; 
“My scheme ... was so much more practical . . . than 
the one hatched by those three simple-minded conspir- 
ators,” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xxv.); also, engaged 
or experienced in actual practice or work (as, a practical 
politician; a practical printer); inclined toward or fitted 
for actual practice or work or useful activities (as, a practical 
man; a practical mind); interested in actualities; some- 
times, mindful of the results, usefulness, advantages or dis- 
advantages, etc., of action or procedure (as, to be practical 
in one’s methods, choice, or ideas); seeking material results; 
also, matter-of-fact or prosaic (as, “A common-place, 
practical reply . . . was, I was sure, the best”: C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxxvii.); also, being such in practice or effect, 
or virtual (as, a victory may be a practical defeat; a practical 
certainty).—practical joke, a joke or jest carried out in 
action; a trick played upon a person.—prac-ti-cal’i-ty 
(-kal/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (tiz). The quality of being practical; 
practical usefulness; practical habit of mind; also, a practical 
matter.—prac’ti-cal-ly, adv. In a practical manner; in 
relation to practice; from a practical point of view; also, in 
effect, or virtually; to all intents and purposes.—prac’ti- 
cal-ness, 7. 

prac-tice (prak’tis), v. See practise. 

prac-tice (prak’tis), n. [From practice, practise, v.] The 
action or process of performing or doing something (opposed 
to theory or speculation); performance; operation; esp., 
habitual or customary performance (as, “to live in the con- 
scientious practice of all that is good”’: J. Butler’s “Analogy 
of Religion,” i. 7); a habitual performance, or a habit or 
custom (as, ‘“‘a time when a doubt in the existence of witches 
was interpreted as equivalent to a justification of their 
infernal practices’: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xlvi.); also, 
the exercise of a profession or occupation, esp. law or medi- 
cine; the business of a professional man (as, a lawyer with a 
large practice; “‘Brighton-Pomfrey [a physician] ought never 
to have left his practice in the hands of this wild-eyed experi- 
menter,”’ H. G. Wells’s “‘Soul of a Bishop,” v.); also, repeated 
performance or systematic exercise for the purpose of acquir- 
ing skill or proficiency (as, practice makes perfect); a process 
of practising for exercise (as, ‘He got the keys of St. Michael’s 
church and went to have a farewell practice upon the organ”’: 
S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xliv.); the condition of 
ability and readiness to do something resulting from frequent 
and recent performance or exercise (as, to be in practice, or 
out of practice, at playing a game or speaking a foreign 
language); skill gained by experience or exercise (as, ““What 
practice howsoe’er expert . . . Hath power to give thee as 
thou wert?” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” lxxv.); also, 
plotting, intriguing, or trickery; a plot or intrigue; a strata- 
gem or maneuver; also, dealings or negotiations, esp. of a 
secret or underhand kind (now rare); also, a practising or 
working on a person, etc., to deceive or beguile (now rare: 
as, “Nor yet forgot her practice in her fright, But wrought 
upon his mood and hugg’d him close,’’ Tennyson’s “Merlin 
and Vivien,” 945); in law, the established method of con- 
ducting legal proceedings. 

prac-ti-cian (prak-tish’an), n. [OF. practicien (F. prati- 
cien), < ML. practica, practice, prop. fem. of LL. practicus: 
see practical.] One engaged in practice; one concerned with 
practice rather than theory. 

prac-tise, prac-tice (prak’tis), v.; -tised, -ticed, -tising, -ticing. 
LOF. practiser, pratiser, for pratiquer (F. pratiquer), < ML. 
practicare, perform, practise, < LL. practicus: see practical. ] 
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4 
pretexta 


I. tr. To carry out in action, perform, or do (as, “Judas 
placed armed men ready . . . lest some treachery should be 
suddenly practised by the enemies”: 2 Mac. xiv. 22); esp., to. 
carry out, perform, or do habitually or usually, or make a 
practice of (as, to practise all the tricks of a trade; practise 
what you preach); follow, observe, or use habitually or in 
customary practice (as, “We practised republican principles 
long before a republic was thought of,” J. Conrad’s “Rover,” 
i; to practise a method; to practise moderation); also, to 
exercise or pursue as a profession, art, or occupation (as, to 
practise law or medina also, to perform or do repeatedly 
in order to acquire skill or proficiency (as, “Attitude, and 
stare, And start theatric, practised at the glass’: Cowper’s 
“Task,” ii. 431); exercise one’s self in, or study, by repeated 
performance; also, to exercise (a person, etc.) in something 
in order to give proficiency; train or drill; also, to plotf 
(as, “I doubt My uncle practises more harm to me”: Shak- 
spere’s “King John,” iv. 1.20). WU. intr. To act or operate; 
esp., to act habitually; do something habitually or as a 
practice; also, to pursue a profession, esp. law or medicine 
(as, “If you want to practise as a solicitor you have to pass 
examinations”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda Lessways,” iii. 2); 
also, to exercise one’s self by performance tending to give 
proficiency (as, to practise at shooting; “in the old church 
. when his friend the organist was practising,” S. Butler’s 

“Way of All Flesh,” xxxvii.); also, to plot or conspire (now 
rare); also, to treat or negotiate, esp. secretly or with secret 
purposes (with: now rare); also, to work (on or wpon) so 
as to deceive, beguile, or persuade (as, “You have practised 
on her... made her . . . Swerve from her duty to herself 
and us”: Tennyson’s “‘Aylmer’s Field,”’ 302).—prac/tise, n. 
See practice, n.—prac/tised, practiced, p. a. Experi- 
enced; skilled; expert; proficient; also, acquired or per- 
fected through practice.—prac/tis-er, prac/ti-cer (-ti- 
sér), n. 

prac-ti-tion-er (prak-tish’on-ér), mn. [From practician.] 
One engaged in the practice of a profession or the like (as, 
a legal or a medical practitioner); a professional or experi- 
enced worker; also, one who practises, or adheres to the 
practice of, something specified (as, ““To these simple prac- 
titioners of the open-air life the settled populations seemed 
corrupt, crowded, vicious’: H. G. Wells’s ‘“‘Outline of His- 
tory,” xxxiv. § 5p). 

pra-do (pra/do), n. [Sp., < L. pratwm, meadow, plain.] 
{cap.] A celebrated boulevard or fashionable promenade in 
Madrid, Spain; [Z. c.] a similar boulevard or promenade 
elsewhere; also [cap.], the famous national art-gallery 
(Museo del Prado) on the Prado in Madrid. 

pre-di-al (pré/di-al), prae-fect (pré/fekt), etc. 
prefect, etc. 

pree-mu-ni-re (pré-mi-ni/ré), n. [ML. premunire (a word 
used in the writ), for L. premonere, forewarn, admonish: 
see premonish.] In Eng. law, a writ of summons on the 
charge of resorting to a foreign court or authority, as that 
of the Pope, and thus disregarding the supremacy of the 
sovereign; also, the offense, or the penalty of forfeiture, im- 
prisonment, outlawry, etc., incurred. 

pre-no-men (pré-nd/men), n.; pl. -nomina (-nom/i-né). 
[L., < prez, before, + nomen, name.] The first or personal 
name of a Roman citizen, as in ‘Caius Julius Cesar.’ Cf. 
nomen, cognomen, agnomen. 

Lyin anes (pré-poz/i-tor), n» See prepositor and pre- 
postor. 

pre-pos-tor, pre-pos-tor (pré-pos/tor), n. [For prepositor, 
prepositor, < L. prepositus: see provost.] At various 
English public schools, any of certain senior pupils to whom 
authority is delegated for the government of the students: 
as, ““Tom [at Rugby] at the very bottom of the second table, 
next to the prepostor (who sat at the end to keep order 
there)’ (Hughes’s ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,” i. 5). 
preeter-, etc. See preter-, etc. 

pree-tex-ta (pré-teks/td), m.; pl. -tx (-té). [L., lit. ‘bordered 
(toga),’ prop. fem. of preteztus, pp. of pretexere, weave 
before, border: see pretext.] In Rom. antig.,a white robe 
with a purple border, worn orig. by magistrates and some of 
the priests, and later also by children (by boys until their 
assumption of the toga virilis and by girls until their mar- 
riage): as, “the usual youth’s garment, the short pretezta, 


See predial, 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 
Glect, agony, intd, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


7 


reaching below the knee” (Wiseman’s “ Fabiola.” j 
praetor (pré/tor), etc. See pretor, etc. gee isne). 
pragmaticus, < Gr. 


prag-mat-ic § (prag-mat/ik). [L. 
businesslike, versed in state affairs, 


Tpayuarikds, active, 
< mpayua, a thing done, deed, affair, < xpdocew 

I.a. Pertaining to the affairs of a state or eoaeninicy ae 

‘ pragmatic sanction, a name given to various imperial decrees 

issued as fundamental law); also, busy or active; esp. 
officiously busy; meddlesome; also, conceited; opinionated: 

dogmatic; also, practical; matter-of-fact; also, treating 
historical phenomena with special reference to their causes 
antecedent conditions, and results (as, pragmatic history); 
in philos., of or pertaining to pragmatism; concerned with 
practical consequences or values. IZ. n. A pragmatic 
sanction; also, a busybody; also, a conceited person. — 
prag-mat/i-cal, a. Pragmatic.—prag-mat/i-cal-ly, adv. 

_—prag-mat/i-cal-ness, 7. 

prag-ma-tism (prag/ma-tizm), n. (Gr. rpayua (rpayyar-): 

see pragmatic. | Pragmatic character or conduct; officious- 
ness; dogmatism; practicality; in philos., a tendency, 

Movement, or more or less definite system of thought in 

which stress is placed upon practical consequences and 

‘practical values as standards for explicating philosophic 

“conceptions, and as tests for determining their value and 

esp. their truth.—prag/ma-tist, n. A busybody; also, an 

_ adherent of philosophical pragmatism. —prag-ma-tis’tic, a. 

prag-ma-tize (prag’ma-tiz), v. t.; -tized, -tizing. [Gr. 
mpayya (rpayuar-): see pragmatic.] To represent (some- 
thing subjective or imaginary) as real or actual.—prag/ma- 
tiz-er (-ti-zér), n. 

Prai-rial (pra-ryal), n._[F. prairial, < prairie: see prairie.] 
In the calendar of the first French republic, the ninth month 
of the year, extending from May 20 to June 18. 

prai-rie (pra’ri or prar’i), n. [F. prairie, meadow, < ML. 
prataria, < L. pratum, meadow.] A meadow; a tract of 
grassland; esp., an extensive level or slightly undulating 
treeless tract of land in the Mississippi valley, characterized 
by a highly fertile soil and covered with a coarse grass (as, 

“We saw the green, oceanlike expanse of prairie, stretching 

swell over swell to the horizon”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” 
ii.); also, a small open space in a forest (local, U. S.).— 

-prai/rie=chick’en, m. The prairie-hen.—prai/rie=clo/- 
ver, n. Any plant of the fabaceous genus Petalostemon, 
comprising chiefly perennial herbs with small pink, purple, or 
white flowers in dense heads or spikes.—prai/ried, a. 
Abounding in or bordered by prairies.—prai/rie=dog, 7. 

_ Any of certain ; 
gregarious bur- 
rowing rodents 
(genus Cy- 
nomys) of Amer- 
ican prairies, 

which utter a 
bark-like cry.— 
‘prai’rie=hen, 7. 
“A species of 

grouse, Tym- 

“panuchus americanus, of the American prairies, valued as a 

~ game-bird; also, the KR 

‘sharp-tailed grouse, ; 

_-Pedicecetes phasianel- 

“lus, a bird with a 

slightly crested head, 

-- of ‘the northwestern 

~ U.S. and Canada.— , 

- prai/rie=schoon/er, ~ 

nn. A large covered 
wagon used by emi- 

“grants in crossing the *, 

' prairies and plains of ‘ 

North America be- 

fore the construc- 

tion of railroads.— 


preetor 


Prairie-dogs (Cynomys ludovicianus). 
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prankish 


praise (praz), v. t.; praised, praising. [OF. preisier, value, 
prize, < LL. pretiare, prize, < L. pretiwm, price: cf. prize?.] 
To set or estimate the value of (obs. or prov.); also, to value 
highlyt or prizet; also, to express approbation or admiration 
of (as, “She was enthusiastically praising the beauties of 
Gothic architecture”: F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” vii.); 
commend; extol; also, to offer grateful homage to (God or a 
deity), as in words or song (as, “Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow”: Thomas Ken’s Doxology, last stanza of 
hymn ‘Awake, my soul, and with the sun’); glorify.— 
praise, n. The act of praising, or the state of being praised; 
commendation; laudation; also, the offering of grateful 
homage in words or song, as an act of worship; often, the 
musical part of worship; also, a ground for praise, or a merit 
(archaic: as, “A restless crowd . . . Whose highest praise 
is that they live in vain,” Cowper’s “Retirement,” 23); an 
object of praiset.—praise/ful, a. Praiseworthy}; also, 
giving praise.—prais/er, n.—praise/wor’thy, a. Worthy 
or deserving of praise; commendable; laudable.—praise/- 
wor’thi-ly, adv.— praise/wor’thi-ness, 1. 

Pra-krit (pra/krit), ». [Skt. prakrita, natural, common, 
vulgar: cf. Sanskrit.] A collective name for the vernacular 
languages or dialects of northern and central India, esp. 
those of the ancient and medieval periods, as distinguished 
from the Sanskrit; also, any of these languages or dialects.— 
Pra-krit/ic, a. 

pra-line (pria/lén), n. [F.; from Marshal du Plessis-Praslin 
(1598— 1675), whose cook invented the sweetmeat.] Any 
of various confections of almonds or other nut-kernels cooked 


| in a syrup. 
prall-tril-ler (pral/tril/ér), n.; pl. -triller. 


[G.] In music, 
a melodic embellishment consisting of a rapid alternation of a 
principal tone with a supplementary tone one degree above 
it. Also calledinverted mordent. 

pram!, praam (prim), n. [D. praam = LG. and Dan. 
pram.] - A flat-bottomed boat or lighter, used in the Nether- 
lands and the Baltic ports for loading and unloading mer- 
chant vessels; also, milit., a barge or lighter with mounted 
guns, used as a floating battery (as, “One of the praams 
mounted ten guns”: Marryat’s ‘‘Peter Simple,” lviii.). 

pram? (pram), n. Shortened form of perambulator: as, 
“The baby, interested in the shadow falling across its pram, 
ceased crying’? (Galsworthy’s ‘‘Saint’s Progress,” iv. 2). 
[Collog., Eng.] 

prance (prans), v.; pranced, prancing. [ME. prancen, 
prauncen: origin obscure.|] I. intr. To spring, or move by 
springing, from the hind legs, as a horse (as, “Proudly at 
morning the war-steed was prancing’: Holmes’s “Lexing- 
ton”); also, to ride on a horse doing this (as, ‘“The insulting 
tyrant, prancing o’er the field . . . His horse’s hoofs wet 
with patrician blood”: Addison’s “Cato,” i. 1); ride gaily, 
proudly, or insolently; in general, to move or go in an elated 
manner; move or go arrogantly or insolently; swagger; 
also, to caper or dance. II. tr. To cause to prance.— 
prance, n. The act of prancing; a prancing movement. 
—pran-cer (pran/sér), n.—pran/cing-ly, adv. 

pran-di-al (pran/di-al), a. [L. prandiwm, luncheon, meal.] 
Of or pertaining to a meal, esp. dinner.—pran/di-al-ly, adv. 

prank! (prangk),v. [Cf. D. pronken, MLG. and G. prunken, 
Dan. prunke, make a show, also E. prink.] I.tr. To dress 
or deck in a showy manner; adorn: as, “all the burghers of 
New-Amsterdam with their wives and daughters, pranked 
out in their best attire” (Irving’s “‘Knickerbocker’s New 
York,” vii. 2); ‘when violets pranked the turf with blue” 
(Holmes’s “Old-Year Song’). II. intr. To make an 
ostentatious show or display: as, “White houses prank 
where once were huts” (M. Arnold’s “Obermann Once 
More’’). 

prank? (prangk), v. i. [Cf. prance, also_prank!.] To 
prance; caper; dance. [Archaic or prov.]—prank?, n. 
A trick of a malicious nature (esp. formerly: as, “If she 
discovered I knew or suspected her guilt, she would be 
playing off some of her malignant pranks on me,” C. Bronté’s 


“Jane Eyre,” xvi.); now, commonly, a trick of a frolicsome 
nature (as, “They . . . played all manner of mischievous 
pranks”: H. Melville’s “Typee,” xxvi.); a frolic.—prank’er, 
n.—prank’ish, a. Of the nature of a prank; full of 
pranks. Also prank/some (-sum). 


~~ prai/rie=squir/rel,. 

“mn. Any of various ; i 
burrowing rodents (genus Citellus, or Spermophilus) of 
western North America. Also called gopher.—prai/rie= 
wolf, n. The coyote. 


Prairie-hen (Tympanuchus americanus). 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 


Oe =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


_‘, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


prase 


< L. prasius, a leek-green stone, 


rase (praz), n. [F. prase 
r ee Pesstoee. leek.] A leek-green 


< Gr. mpdovos, leek-green, < mpdcor, 
cryptocrystalline variety of quartz. 
pra-se-o-dym-i-um (pra”sé-9-dim/i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mptouos, leek-green, + NL. (di)dymium: see didymium.] 
Chem. sym., Pr; at. wt., 140.9. A rare metallic element: 
so named from its green salts. 

prate (prat), v.; prated, prating. [ME. praten = D. and 
LG. praten.] 1. intr. To talk much or long and to little 
purpose; talk or discourse in an empty or windy, foolish 
way: as, ‘The boy was very pert and impudent, and prated 
without ceasing” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 30); 
“He opposed himself to the demagogue who was prating 
daily of Greece, Rome, and Geneva” (Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” vi. 2). IL. ir. To utter in empty or foolish 
talk.—prate, n. The act of prating; empty or foolish talk: 
as, “Hold your prate” (Lover’s “Handy Andy,” xviii.). 
—prat-er (pra/ter), n. 

prat-in-cole (prat/ing-kol), n. [NL. pratincola, < L. 
pratum, meadow, + incola, inhabitant.] Any of the 
limicoline birds of the eastern hemisphere which constitute 
the genus Glareola, allied to the plovers but resembling the 
swallows, esp. G. a 
pratincola, the (seat A 
common Euro- 
pean species. 

prat-ique (prat/ik, 
F. pra-ték), n. 
[F., lit. ‘practice,’ 
< ML. practica: 
see practician. | 
In com., license or 
permission to hold 
intercourse with 
a port, given to 
a ship after quar- 
antine or on show- 
ing a clean bill of <—_ 
health. Common Pratincole (Glareola pratincola). 

prat-tle (prat/l), v.; -tled, -tling? [Freq. and dim. of prate.] 
I. intr. To talk or chatter in a simple-minded or foolish way 
(as, “What great ones do the less will pratile of”: Shakspere’s 
“Twelfth Night,” i. 2. 33); babble; now, esp., to talk freely 
and artlessly, as a child does or like children (said of children 
and, more or less tolerantly, of older persons: as, “Clive and 
Rosey prattled together,” Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,” xliv.); 
fig., of running water, rustling leaves, etc., to make a light 
sound suggestive of childish talk. IZ. tr. To utter by 
chattering or babbling (as, “‘prattling scandal as he goes”: 
Cowper’s “Task,” ii. 382); now, esp., to utter in a childish 
way; also, to drive or bring by prattle (see Shakspere’s 
“All’s Well,” iv. 1. 46).—prat/tle, n. The act of prattling; 
chatter; babble; esp., childish or artless talk (as, “The boy 
had plenty of prattle in him when he was not snubbed”: 
S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xxxii.); fig., a sound suggestive 
of childish talk, as the noise of running water (as, “the 
prattle of a hidden river’: Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Oldtown Folks,” 
xiv.).—prat/tle-ment, . Prattling; prattle.—prat/tler, n. 

pra-u (pra’6 or prou), m. See proa. 

prav-i-ty (prav/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [L. pramtas, < 
pravus, crooked, bad.] Bad or corrupt state; esp., moral 
perversion or corruption; depravity. 

prawn (prin), m. [ME. prane; origin uncertain.] Any of 
various shrimp-like decapod crustaceans of the genera 
Palzmon,Penzus, 
etc. (suborder Ma- 
crura), certain of 
which are used as 
food. 

prax-is (prak’sis), 
jis \DMOLS, KS (Coe, 
mpakis, << mpacoey, 
do.] Practice, esp. 
as distinguished 
from theory; also, 
use or custom; 
also, an example 
or collection of examples for practice. 


Prawn (Palzmon serratus). 
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pray (pra), ». (OF. preier (F. prier), < L. precart, ask, beg, 
oR aL to Skt. prach-, AS. fricgan, and G. fragen, ask. ] 
I. intr. To make earnest request or petition; make entreaty 
or supplication, as to a person or for a thing; esp., in religious 
usage, to make devout petition to God or to an object of 
worship; hence, to enter into spiritual communion with God 
or an object of worship through prayer. Pray (representing 
the earlier I pray, I pray you, pray you, etc.) is often used 
conventionally to emphasize or supplement a request, ques- 
tion, or the like: as, “Pray, pray, for my sake, John, give 
it up” (Trollope’s “Warden,” vi.); “What the dickens do 
you want to be educating yourself for, pray?” (Kingsley’s 
“Alton Locke,” iv.). Cf. prithee. IL. ir. To entreat or 
beseech (a person, etc.) for something; make earnest petition 
to (a person, etc.), as to do something, or that something 
may be; esp., in religious use, to make devout petition to 
(God or an object of worship); also, to make petition or 
entreaty for (as, “I know not how to pray your patience”’: 
Shakspere’s “Much Ado about Nothing,”’ v. 1. 280); crave; 
also, to offer (a prayer: as, “I'll pray a thousand prayers for 
thy death,” Shakspere’s “Measure for Measure,” iii. 1. 146); 
also, to bring, put, etc., by praying (as, to pray souls out of 
purgatory).—to pray in aid, to make petition for, or call 
in, the aid or assistance of some one: as, “The tenant may 
ay in aid, or call for assistance of another, to help him to 
plead’’ (Blackstone’s “Commentaries,”’ ITI. 300). 
pray-a (pri/d), n. [Pg. praya, praia, shore, < L. plaga, 
region, tract: cf. playa.) An embankment forming a prom- 
enade and carriageway along a water-front, as in India; a 
bund. 
pray-er! (pra/ér), n. One who prays. 
prayer? (prar), n. [OF. preiere (F. priere), < ML. pre- 
caria, orig. neut. pl. of L. precarius, obtained by entreaty, < 
prex (prec-), entreaty, prayer, connected with precari, ask, 
pray: see pray, and cf. precarious.] The act of praying; 
petition; supplication; a petition or entreaty; esp., the 
action or practice of praying to God or an object of worship; 
spiritual communion with God or an object of worship, 
as in supplication, thanksgiving, adoration, or confession; 
a devout petition to, or any form of spiritual communion 
with, God or an object of worship; also, a form of words 
used in or appointed for praying (as, the Lord’s Prayer: 
see under lord, n.); also, a religious observance, either public 
or private, consisting wholly or mainly of prayer (as, morning 
prayer; evening prayer; family prayers); also, that which 
is prayed for.—prayer’=book, n. A book of forms of 
prayer; specif. [usually cap.], the Book of Common Prayer 
(see under book, n.).—prayer/ful, a. Given to, char- 
acterized by, or expressive of prayer; devout.—prayer’- 
ful-ly, adv.—prayer’ful-ness, n.—prayer/less, a. With- 
out prayer or the habit of praying; not having the blessing or 
protection of prayer.—prayer’less-ly, adv.—prayer’less- 
ness, n.—prayer/=meet/ing, n. A meeting for prayer 
and other religious exercises.—prayer/=rug, n. A rug to 
kneel on at 
prayer: used 
esp. by Mo- 
hammedans. BS 
—prayer’=F— 
wheel, n. 
A wheel or 
cylinder ro- 
tating on a & 
spindle and ¥ 
inscribed | 
with or con- 
taining iM 
prayers, 
used by the ff 
Buddhists of * 
Tibet and @ 
other parts @iam 
of the East i 
asa mechan- [ieee 
ical aid to or 
a substitute 
for prayer, 
each revolu- 


prayer=wheel 


Prayer-wheel in Buddhist Temple at Asakusa, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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pre- 


3 - & the wheel or cylinder counting as an uttered 
pre-. [L. pre-, also (chiefly ML.) pre-, repr. prz, adv. and 
peep. before; akin to Skt. pra, before, L. pro, Gr. zpé, 
before, for, and E. fore and for: see pro- and fore.] A 
prefix meaning before,’ in place, time, order, or rank, 
occurring orig. in words from the Latin, but now freely used 
as an English formative, as in pre-Christian, pre-Hellenic, 
premolar, preordain, prepay. Cf. ante- and post-. 
preach (préch), ». [OF. preechier (F. précher), < L. pre- 
dicare, declare publicly, proclaim, assert, LL. preach: see 
predicate.] 1. intr. To pronounce a public discourse upon 
a religious subject; deliver a sermon; also, to give earnest 
advice, as on religious or moral subjects; often, to do this in 
an obtrusive or tedious way. II. tr. To proclaim or make 
known by public discourse (the gospel, good tidings, etc.) ; 
also, to set forth in the way of exhortation; advocate or 
inculcate (religious or moral truth, right conduct, etc.) in 
speech or writing (as, “I have preached righteousness in 
the great congregation,” Ps. xl. 9; “She had formed a 
habit of preaching moderation to Gerald,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Old Wives’ Tale,” iii. 2); also, to deliver (a sermon or the 
like); also, to bring, put, etc., by preaching (as, “These 
hundred doctors try To preach thee to their school”: M. 
Arnold’s ‘‘“Empedocles on Etna,” i. 2).—to preach down, 
to decry by preaching; discourse against; also, to put down 
or silence by preaching.—to preach up, to commend by 
preaching; discourse in favor of: as, “Philosophy and 
Christianity both preach up forgiveness of injuries” (Field- 
ing’s “Tom Jones,” ix. 2).—preach, n. A sermon; a 
preachment. [Now colloq.]—preach/er, nm. One who 
preaches; esp., one whose occupation or function it is to 
preach the gospel; specif., one duly authorized to preach; 
also [cap.], with the, the author of, or the speaker in, the 
book of Ecclesiastes, in the Old Testament (see ecclesiast 
and Ecclesiastes); hence, the book itself.—preach/er-ship, n. 
—preach-i-fy (pré/chi-fi), v. 7.; -fied, -fying. [See -fy.] 
To preach (used in disparagement); moralize in an obtru- 
sive or tedious way. [Colloq.]—preach/ing, n. The 
act or practice of one who preaches; the art of delivering 
sermons; also, that which is preached; a sermon; also, a 
public religious service with a sermon.— preach/ing= 
cross, n. A 
cross formerly 
erected to 
mark a place 
for open-air 
preaching, as 
by monks. 
—preach’- 
mont, 72. | 
The act of: 
preaching; 
also, a sermon © 
or other mor- 
-alizing dis- 
course, esp. 
when ob- 
trusive or 
‘tedious. —| 
preach’/y, a. {ii 
Inclined to or % 
suggestive of = 
preaching.-" 
Colloq. ] , 
pre-a-dam-ic (pré-a-dam/ik), 4. 
Adam.—pre-ad-a-mite (pré-ad’q-mit). 
lieved to have lived before Adam; also, one who holds that 
there were men in existence before Adam. IE. a. That 
existed before Adam (as, “detached broken fossils of pre- 
adamite whales”: H. Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” civ.); also, 
pertaining to the preadamites. —pre-ad-a-mit/ic (-mit’ik), a. 
pre-am-ble (pré/am-bl), ». [= F. préambule, < ML. 
" preambulum, prop. neut. of LL. preambulus, walking before, 
< L. pre, before, + ambulare, walk.] A preliminary state- 
ment; an introductory paragraph or division of a discourse 
or writing; a preface; an introduction; esp., the intro- 
ductory part of a statute, deed, or the like, stating the 


Preaching-cross at Inveraray, Argyllshire, Scotland. 


[See pre-.] Prior to 
I. n. One be- 
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or ch, z as z or zh; 0, 
obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


precedent 


reasons and intent of what follows; also, a preliminary or 
introductory fact or circumstance; esp., a presage. 

pre-ap-point (pré-a-point’), v. ¢. [See pre-.] To appoint 
beforehand. — pre-ap-point/ment, n. . 
pre-ar-range (pré-a-ranj’), v. ¢. [See pre-.] To arrange 
beforehand. —pre-ar-range/ment, n. 
preb-end (preb/end), n. [OF. prebende (F. prébende), < 
ML. prebenda, prebend, LL. allowance from the state to a 
private person, prop. neut. pl. gerundive of L. prexbere, 
prehibere, offer, furnish, < prez, before, + habere, have, 
hold: cf. provender.] A stipend allotted from the revenues 
of a cathedral or a collegiate church to a canon or member 
of the chapter; also, the separate portion of land yielding 
such a stipend; also, a prebendary.—pre-ben-dal (pré- 


ben/dal), a. Pertaining to a prebend or a prebendary.— 
preb/en-da-ry (-en-da-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). One who 
holds a prebend. 

Pre=Cam-bri-an (pré-kam/bri-an). [See pre-.] In geol.: 


I. a. Noting, pertaining to, or consisting of rocks older than 
the Cambrian; specif., according to some authorities, noting 
or pertaining to a geological period or a system of rocks 
embracing the whole time or all the rocks previous to the 
Cambrian. II. n. Pre-Cambrian rocks or strata; specif., 
the Pre-Cambrian period or system. 

pre-ca-ri-ous (pré-ka/ri-us), a. [L. precarius, obtained by 
entreaty or by mere favor, uncertain, precarious: see 
prayer?.| Dependent on the will or pleasure of another; 
liable to be withdrawn or lost at the will of another (as, 
precarious tenure); hence, dependent on circumstances 
beyond one’s control; uncertain, unstable, or insecure (as, 
“His power was more precarious than . . . he was willing 
to admit’: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xviii.); liable to 
adverse changes (as, “For eighteen days he lay in a most 
precarious state’: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 5); 
exposed to or involving danger, dangerous, perilous, or risky 
(as, ‘‘the life of a sea-rover ...a simple, venturesome, 
precarious life, full of risks and leaving no time for intro- 
spection”: J. Conrad’s “Rover,” xi.); also, having insuffi- 
cient, little, or no foundation, as an opinion, inference, or 
ostensible proof.—pre-ca/ri-ous-ly, adv.—pre-ca/ri-ous- 
ness, 7. 

prec-a-tive (prek’a-tiv), a. [LL. precativus, < L. precart: 
see pray.] Expressing entreaty or desire; supplicatory. 
prec-a-to-ry (prek/a-to-ri), a. [LL. precatorius, < 
precari: see pray.| Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
expressing entreaty or supplication. 
pre-cau-tion (pré-ka/shon), n. [F. précaution, < LL. pre- 
cautio(n-), < L. precavere, guard against beforehand, < 
pre, before, + cavere, be on one’s guard.] Caution em- 
ployed beforehand; prudent foresight; also, a measure 
taken beforehand to ward off possible evil or secure good 
results (as, “Their vigilant general took all possible pre- 
cautions for their safety”: Prescott’s ‘“Conquest of Mexico,” 
iii. 6).—pre-cau/tion-al, a. Precautionary.—pre-cau’- 
tion-a-ry (-d-ri), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
precaution or a precaution (as, “the precautionary measures 
which had been taken,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 6; 
“throwing a precautionary glance around, as if to assure 
himself that we were alone,” Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” 
xvii.); also, expressing or advising precaution.—pre- 
cau/tious (-shus), a. Using or displaying precaution. 
pre-cede (pré-séd’), v.; -ceded, -ceding. [OF. preceder (F. 
précéder), < L. precedere (pp. precessus), < pre, before, 
+ cedere, go.] I. tr. To go before, as in place, order, rank, 
importance, or time; also, to introduce by something pre- 
liminary; preface. II. intr. To go or come before.— 
pre-ced/ence (-sé/dens), n. The act or fact of preceding; 
priority in order, rank, importance, etc.; priority in time, 
or previous existence or occurrence; specif., the right to 
precede others in ceremonies or social formalities; cere- 
monial priority; social superiority; also, the order to be 
observed ceremonially by persons of different ranks; also, 
something that precedest. Also pre-ced/en-cy.—pre- 
ced/ent (-sé/dent), a. Preceding; prior; previous.— 
pre-ce-dent (pres/é-dent), m. Something preceding}; a 
signt, tokenf, or indication}; an original from which a copy 
is madet; also, a preceding instance or case which may 
serve as an example for or a justification in subsequent cases; 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book, 


precedented 


specif., a legal decision or form of proceeding serving as an 
authoritative rule or pattern in future similar or analogous 
cases.—pre-ce-dent-ed (pres/é-den-ted), a. Justified by 
precedent.—pre-ce-den-tial (pres-é-den/shal), a. Of the 
nature of or constituting a precedent; also, having preced- 
ence; preceding; preliminary; also, pertaining to social 
precedence.—pre-ced-ent-ly (pré-sé/dent-li), adv.—pre- 
ced/ing (-sé/ding), p. a. That precedes; going or coming 
before; previous. 

pre-cent (pré-sent’), v. 7. [Back-formation from precentor.] 
To act as precentor. f 
pre-cen-tor (pré-sen/tor), n. [L. precentor, < prexcinere, 
sing before, < pre, before, + canere, sing.] One who 
leads a church choir or congregation in singing. —pre-cen- 
to-ri-al (pré-sen-td/ri-al), a.—pre-cen/tor-ship, 7. 
pre-cept (pré/sept), n. [L. preceptum, prop. neut. of pre- 
ceptus, pp. of precipere, take beforehand, admonish, direct, 
instruct, < pre, before, + capere, take.] A commandment 
or direction given as a rule of action or conduct; esp., an 
injunction as to moral conduct; a maxim; also, a rule, as 
for the performance of some technical operation; in law, a 
writ or warrant; a written order issued pursuant to law, as a 
sheriff’s order for an election.—pre-cep-tive (pré-sep/tiv), a. 
[L. preceptivus.] Of the nature of or expressing a pre- 
cept; mandatory; giving instructions; instructive. 

pre-cep-tor (pré-sep/tor), n. [L. preceptor, < precipere, 
instruct: see precept.| An instructor; a teacher; a tutor; 
also, the head of a preceptory.—pre-cep-to-ri-al (pré-sep- 
td/ri-al), a.—pre-cep/tor-ship, n.—pre-cep’/to-ry  (-td- 
ri), 7.3 pl. -ries (-riz). [ML. preceptoria.]| A subordinate 
house or community of the Knights Templars.—pre-cep/- 
tress, n. A female preceptor. 

pre-ces-sion (pré-sesh’on), n. [LL. precessio(n-), < L. 
precedere, E. precede.| The act or fact of preceding; pre- 
cedence; in astron., the precession of the equinoxes (see 
phrase below); hence, in physics, etc., any motion analogous 
to that of the axis of the earth in the precession of the equi- 
noxes; the slow, steady motion in which the axis of a rapidly 
spinning top or the like describes a right circular cone about 
the vertical.— precession of the equinoxes, in astron., the 
earlier occurrence of the equinoxes in each successive sidereal 
year because of a slow retrograde motion of the equinoctial 
points along the ecliptic, this being due to a gradual change 
in the direction of the earth’s axis caused by the combined 
action of the sun, moon, etc., on the mass of matter accu- 
mulated about the earth’s equator; hence, this motion of 
the equinoctial points, or this change in direction of the 
earth’s axis. Cf. zodiac.—pre-ces/sion-al, a. 

pré-cieuse (pra-syéz), n.; pl. -ciewses (-syéz). [F., fem. of 
précieux, E. precious.| A woman who affects extreme or 
excessive refinement of language or taste. 

pre-cinct (pré/singkt), n. [ML. precinctum, prop. neut. of 
L. precinctus, pp. of precingere, gird about, surround, < 
pre, before, + cingere, gird.] A walled or otherwise 
bounded or limited space within which a building or place is 
situated; esp., the ground immediately surrounding a church, 
temple, or the like (as, the precinct of a cathedral; “They 
reached the precinct of the God, And on the hallowed turf 
their feet now trod,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” ix. 1); pl., the 
parts or regions immediately about any place, or the environs 
(as, to approach the precincts of a town); also, sing., a 
space or place of definite or understood limits (as, “‘“She made 
the House... like a home to him, and the garden a 
familiar precinct,” Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven 
Gables,” xii.; ‘The slightest invasion of the precincts which 
had been assigned to another tribe produced desperate 
skirmishes,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” vii.); specif., a 
district within certain boundaries, for governmental, ad- 
ministrative, or other purposes (as, a police precinct; an 
election precinct); also, an inclosing boundary or limit 
(often in pl.: as, “The whole population of the valley seemed 
to be gathered within the precincts of the grove,” H. Mel- 
ville’s ‘“Typee,” xxii.). 

pre-ci-os-i-ty (presh-i-os/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. 
preciosite (F. préciosité), < L. pretiositas.] The quality of 
being precious; now, esp., fastidious or carefully affected 
refinement, as in language, style, or taste; hence, the body 
of persons exhibiting such refinement (as, ‘All London had 
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indeed been present ... The entire preciosity of the 
metropolis!” Arnold Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” vii.); also, 
pl., precious things, or articles of value (now rare: as, five 
invaluable trunks, full of preciositres,’” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Helen with the High Hand,” xix.). ~ 
pre-cious (presh’us). [OF. precios (F. précieur), < L. 
pretiosus, < pretium, E. price.] I. a. Of great price or 
value, valuable, or costly (as, precious merc andise; 
precious metals, such as gold and silver; precious stones, 
such as the diamond, ruby, sapphire, etc.); also, of great 
worth, or deserving to be highly valued or esteemed (as, 
precious remains of ancient art; the precious light of day, 
“Q sovran, virtuous, precious of all trees In Paradise!” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ix. 795); often, of great moral 
or spiritual worth (as, the precious heritage of an honor- 
able name; “the precious blood of Christ,” 1 Pet. i. 19); 
worth much, or of great importance (to: as, “They were 
folk to whom sleep was precious,” Galsworthy’s “Dark 
Flower,” i. 11); dear or beloved (as, my precious child); 
also, choice, fine, or ‘pretty’ (used ironically, to imply the 
opposite: as, he’s a precious specimen; “Did you ever see 
such a precious set of villains?” Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman 
Easy,” xxx.); egregious, arrant, or gross (as, “Here, Mr. 
Speaker, is a precious mockery,” Burke’s “American Taxa- 
tion”); very great (colloq.: as, “It’s hard enough to see one’s 
way, a precious sight harder than I thought last night,” 
Hughes’s “Tom Brown’s School Days,” ii. 7); also, exhibit- 
ing or affecting a refined delicacy of style or taste, as language, 
artistic work, etc., or persons (from a French use: cf. pré- 
cieuse); often, affectedly or excessively refined or nice. 
II, . Precious one; darling: a term of endearment.— 
pre’cious, adv. Extremely; very: as, “I'll take precious 
good care never to sing in a theatre again!’ (Du Mau- 
rier’s “Trilby,” vii.). [Colloq.]—pre/cious-ly, adv.—pre’- 
cious-ness, 7. 
pre-ci-pice (pres/i-pis), n. [F. précipice, < L. precipitium, 
< preceps (precipit-), headlong: see precipitate] A 
headlong fallt; also, a lofty bank or mass of rock, etc., from 
the edge of which one falling would plunge directly down- 
ward (as, ‘“‘A few steps more, and I was standing on the very 
edge of a bank, a precipice not less than fifty feet deep”: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” vi.); a cliff with a 
vertical, or nearly vertical, or overhanging face; fig., a 
situation of great peril; a critical position. 
pre-cip-i-ta-ble (pré-sip/i-ta-bl), a. That may be precipi- 
tated, as from solution.— pre-cip/i-ta-bil/i-ty (-bil‘i-ti), n. 
pre-cip-i-tance (pré-sip/i-tans), nm. Precipitant action or 
character; headlong haste; precipitancy: as, ‘“The youth 
expects to force his way by genius, vigour, and precipitance” 
(Johnson’s ‘“‘Rasselas,” xxvi.).—pre-cip/i-tan-cy (-tan-si), 
n.; pl. -cies (-siz). The quality or fact of being precipitant 
(as, “hurried on by the precipitancy of youth”: Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 7); headlong or rash haste, also, 
pl., hasty or rash acts. 
pre-cip-i-tant (pré-sip/i-tant). [L. prexcipitans (-ant-), 
ppr. of prexcipitare: see precipitate.| I. a. Falling head- 
long; descending or directed straight downward (as, “He 
. . . Downright into the world’s first region throws His 
flight precipitant”: Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” iii. 563); 
also, rushing headlong, rapidly, or hastily onward; proceed- 
ing with headlong haste; acting or done with precipitation; 
hasty; rash; unduly sudden or abrupt. II. n. In chem., 
anything that causes precipitation.—pre-cip/i-tant-ly, adv. 
pre-cip-i-tate (pré-sip’i-tat), v.; -tated, -tating. [L. pre- 
cipitatus, pp. of prxcipitare, cast or fall headlong, < preceps 
(recone headlong, lit. ‘head first,’ < pre, before, + 
caput, head.] I. t. To cast down headlong; fling or hurl 
down; hence, to cast, plunge, or send violently or abruptly 
(as, to precipitate one’s self into a struggle or upon an adver- 
sary); also, to cause to move or proceed rapidly; urge on; 
hasten; often, to hasten the occurrence of (as, “Doubtless 
the mere mention of Mr. Alexander . . . precipitated that 
which had so long impended’’: Stevenson’s ‘Master of 
Ballantrae,” x.); bring about in haste or suddenly (as, to 
precipitate a quarrel or a catastrophe); in chem., to separate 
(a substance) out in solid form from a solution, as by means 
of a reagent; in physics, to condense (moisture) from a 
state of vapor in the form of rain, dew, etc. IL. intr. To 
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precipitate 


fall headlong}; also, to rush headlong, or proceed rapidly or 


with haste (obs. or rare); in chem., to separate from a solu- 
tion as a precipitate; in physics, to be condensed as rain, 
dew, etc.—pre-cip’i-tate (-tat), a. Cast down or falling 
headlong; headlong; also, rushing headlong or rapidly 
onward (as, “Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate 
leaps the Nebraska”: Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” ii. 4); 
proceeding rapidly or with great haste (as, a precipitate 
retreat); greatly hurried; exceedingly sudden or abrupt; 
also, acting, or done or made, in sudden haste or without due 
deliberation (as, ‘Some of the fickle populace began to doubt 
whether they had not been rather precipitate in deposing 
his brother,” Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” xxxv.; ‘Any 
precipitate speech, or hasty action, would be a crime,” Mrs. 
H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xxvi.); overhasty; rash.— 
pre-cip’i-tate (-tat), m. In chem., a substance precipitated 
from a solution; in physics, moisture condensed in the form 
of rain, dew, etc.—pre-cip/i-tate-ly (-tat-li), adv.—pre- 
cip/i-tate-ness, n. 

pre-cip-i-ta-tion (pré-sip-ita/shon), mn. [L. precipita- 
tio(n-).] The act of precipitating, or the state of being 
precipitated; a casting down or falling headlong; a hasten- 
ing or hurrying in movement, procedure, or action; hence, 
sudden or precipitate haste; unwise or rash rapidity; in 
chem. and physics, the precipitating of a substance from a 
solution, or of moisture in the form of rain, dew, etc.; also, 
that which is precipitated, as a chemical precipitate, or as 
rain or dew.—pre-cip/i-ta-tor, 7. 

pre-cip-i-tin (pré-sip/itin), n. [From precipitate.] Any 
of a group of substances developed in certain blood-serums, 
capable of precipitating albuminoid substances, etc. 

pre-cip-i-tous (pré-sip/i-tus), a. [Obs. F. precipiteur, < 
L. preceps (prexcipit-), headlong: see precipitate.] Rush- 
ing headlong or with great rapidity (now rare: as, ‘“The 
sweep Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave,”’ Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden,’ 583); also, precipitatet, hasty}, or rasht; 
also, of the nature of a precipice, or characterized by preci- 
pices (as, a precipitous wall of rock; “‘hills as steep as they 
could be without being precipitous,” Scott’s “Guy Manner- 
ing,” xxv.); extremely or impassably steep.—pre-cip/i- 
tous-ly, adv.—pre-cip’i-tous-ness, 7. 

pré-cis (pra-sé), n.; pl. précis (-sé). [F., noun use of précis, 
adj.: see precise.] An abstract or summary. 

pre-cise (pré-sis’), a. [OF. precis (F. précis), < L. precisus, 
cut short, brief, pp. of prexcidere, cut off, cut short, abridge, 
< prez, before, + czdere, cut.] Definitely or strictly 
stated, defined, or fixed, or definite or exact (as, precise 
directions or stipulations; a more precise limitation of 
powers); definite or distinct in the mind, as ideas, etc.; also, 
exactly identified, or identical, particular, or very (as, the 
precise point in question; that is the precise reason for the 
change); being just that, and not some other; also, being 
exactly that, and neither more nor less (as, the precise 
amount or weight: opposed to approximate); also, definite 
or exact in statement, as a person (as, please be more precise 
on this point); carefully distinct, as the voice or utterance; 
also, exact in measuring, recording, etc., as an instrument; 
also, strict in observance of rules, usages, or forms, punctil- 
ious, scrupulous, or particular; sometimes, excessively or 
rigidly particular; puritanical; in general, exact, studied, 
careful, or particular (as, a precise arrangement of furniture 
in a room; precise handwriting; precise dress).—pre- 
cise/ly, adv.—pre-cise/ness, 7. ! 

pre-ci-sian (pré-sizh’an), n. [From precise.] One who 
adheres punctiliously to the observance of rules or forms, 
esp. in matters of religion; specif., one of the English Puritans 
of the 16th and 17th centuries (as, “Some precisians had 
scruples about teaching the Latin grammar, because the 
names of Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo occurred in it”: Mac- 
aulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.).—pre-ci/sian-ism, 7. 

pre-ci-sion (pré-sizh’gn), n. [F. précision, < L. preci- 
sio(n-), < precidere: see precise.] The quality or state. of 
being precise, definite, or exact as to statement (as, precision 
of expression; to speak with precision); also, exactness or 
accuracy, often mathematical or mechanical exactness (as, 
“The Spaniards had occasion . . . to admire the mechanical 
science of the Aztecs, in the geometrical precision with which 
the work was executed”: Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Mexico,” 
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iii. 9); also, punctiliousness, particularity, or careful exact- 
ness (as, dressed with his usual precision and neatness’’: 
Marryat’s “King’s Own,” Xvii.).—pre-ci/sion-ist, n. One 
who insists on or affects precision, esp. in expression or lan- 
guage; a purist. 
pre-clude (pré-kléd’), v. ¢.; -cluded, -cluding. [L. pre- 
cludere (pp. preclusus), < pre, before, + cludere, claudere, 
shut, close.] To close (a passage, etc.) so as to prevent 
access or use (obs. or archaic); also, to shut out or exclude 
(chiefly fig.); prevent the presence, existence, or occurrence 
of (as, “To have greatly dreamed precludes low ends,” 
Lowell’s “Columbus,” 143; “a tranquillity which . . . his 
wife’s presence would have precluded,” J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” ii.); render impossible; also, to shut out, debar, 
or prevent (a person, etc.) from something (as, to be pre- 
cluded from enjoying a privilege).—pre-clu/sion (-kld/- 
zhon), n. [L. preclusio(n-).] The act of precluding, or 
the state of being precluded.—pre-clu/sive (-siv), a. Tend- 
ing or serving to preclude; preventive (of).—pre-clu/- 
sive-ly, adv. 


pre-co-cious (pré-k6/shus), a. [L. precox (precoc-), early 
ripe, precocious, < precoquere, cook beforehand, ripen 
early, < pre, before, + coquere, cook: cf. apricot.] Flower- 
ing, fruiting, or ripening early, as plants, fruit, etc.; fig., 
forward in development, esp. mental development, as a 
child or young person; prematurely developed, as the mind, 
faculties, etc.; pertaining to or showing premature develop- 
ment (as, “Her imperfect articulation was the least 
precocious thing she had about her,” C. Bronté’s “Villette,” 
lii.; a precocious remark); in general, of early development, 
or occurring before the natural time (as, “In the Italian 
States, as in many natural bodies, untimely decrepitude was 
the penalty of precocious maturity”: Macaulay’s ‘‘Essays,”’ 
Machiavelli); in bot., bearing blossoms before leaves, as 
plants; appearing before the leaves, as flowers.—pre-co/= 
cious-ly, adv.— pre-co/cious-ness, n.— pre-co/ci-ty (-kos/i- 
ti), n.; pl. -ttes (-tiz). The quality of being precocious; 
early maturity; forwardness in development (as, “Although 
scarcely yet fifteen years old, she was a grown woman .. . 
It was uncanny — the precocity of the children of the poor!” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” i. 12); esp., premature 
advancement or ripeness of the mental powers, as of a child; 
also, a precocious child. 

pre-cog-ni-tion (pré-kog-nish’gn), n. [LL. precognitio(n-), 
< L. prexcognoscere, foreknow, < pre, before, + cognoscere, 
come to know: see cognition.] Previous cognition or knowl- 
edge; foreknowledge; in Sc. law, a preliminary examination, 
as of witnesses; the evidence taken at it. 

pre-con-ceive (pré-kgn-sév’), v. t. [See pre-.] To conceive 
beforehand; form an idea of in advance.—pre-con-cep/tion 
(-sep/shon), n. The act of preconceiving; also, a conception 
or opinion formed in advance of actual knowledge (as, “the 
incapacity of actual objects for satisfying our preconceptions 
of them’’: Lamb’s “Old Margate Hoy’’). 

pre-con-cert (pré-kgn-sért’), v. t. [See pre-.] To concert 
or arrange beforehand: as, “The rebellion was preconcerted 
and simultaneous” (Froude’s “Cesar,” vii.); “acting in 
concert by the aid of preconcerted signals” (Irving’s ‘‘Con- 
quest of Granada,” iv.).—pre-con/cert (-kon/sért), n. A 
previous concert or arrangement; preconcerted agreement 
or action: as, “We arose, as if by preconcert, to make ex- 
amination of our treasure’ (Poe’s “Gold-Bug’’).—pre- 
con-cert/ed-ly, adv. 

pre-con-demn (pré-kgn-dem’), v. t. [See pre-.] To con- 


demn beforehand.—pre-con-dem-na/tion (-kon-dem-na/- 
shon), 7. 

pre-con-di-tion (pré-kgn-dish’on), m. [See pre-.] An 
antecedent or preliminary condition; a prerequisite. 
pre-co-nize (pré/kd-niz), v. t.; -nized, -nizing. [ML. pre- 
conizare, < L. preco(n-), crier, herald.] To proclaim; 
publish; commend publicly; also, to summon publicly; in 
the Rom. Cath. Ch., of the Pope, to ratify in a public con- 
sistory the appointment of (a bishop, etc.).—pre/co-ni- 
za/tion (-ni-za/shgn), 7. 
pre-con-scious (pré-kon/shus), a. 
to consciousness. 

pre-con-sid-er (pré-kon-sid/ér), v. t. [See pre-.] To con- 
sider beforehand. — pre-con-sid-er-a/tion (-e-ra/shgn), n. 


[See pre-.] Antecedent 


Sinn nn EEE 


(variable) d as d or j, 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, obsolete; 


s as s or sh, t’as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, ; ny 
<,from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


precontract 


pre-con-tract (pré-kon-trakt’), v. ¢. or 7. [See pre-.] To 
contract beforehand.—pre-con/tract (-kon/trakt), n. A 
previous contract; esp., a preéxisting contract of marriage. 
pre-curse (pré-kérs’), v. t.; -cursed, -cursing. [L. prexcursus, 
pp. of precurrere, < pre, before, + currere, run.] To 
run or go before; forerun; precede and indicate the approach 
of.—pre-curse’}, n. A forerunning.—pre-cur’sive (-kér’- 
siv), a. Precursory.—pre-cur/sor, n. [L. precursor.] 
One who or that which runs or goes before; a forerunner; a 
predecessor; esp., one who or that which precedes and 
indicates the approach of another or something else.—pre- 
cur’so-ry (-sd-ri), a. Of the nature of a precursor; intro- 
ductory; indicative of something to follow. 

pre-da-cious (pré-da/shus), a. [L. predari, take booty, E. 
prey, v.] Living by prey; disposed to prey or plunder; 
predatory.—pre-da/cious-ness, pre-da/ci-ty (-das/i-ti), n. 
pre-date (pré-dat’), v. t. [See pre-.] To date before the 
actual time; also, to precede in date. : ; 
pred-a-to-ry (pred’/a-td-ri), a. [L. predatorius, < predari, 
take booty, E. prey, v.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized 
by plundering, pillaging, or robbery (as, “the ruthless preda- 
tory instinct of certain bold and unscrupulous persons,” 
F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” i.; ‘‘a predatory war,” 
Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.); also, addicted to or living by 
plundering or robbery (as, a predatory race; predatory 
bands); in zodl., habitually preying upon other animals.— 
pred/a-to-ri-ly, adv.— pred/a-to-ri-ness, 7. 

pre-de-cease (pré-dé-sés’), v. t. [See pre-.] To die before 
(a person or an event).—pre-de-cease’, n. Prior decease. 
pre-de-ces-sor (pré-dé-ses/or or pred-é-), m. [OF. predeces- 
seur (F. prédécesseur), < LL. predecessor, < L. pre, before, 
-+ decessor, one retiring from office, < decedere, depart: see 
decedent.| One who precedes another in an office, position, 
etc.; also, anything to which something else has succeeded 
(as, “The features of this Ann. Dom. partook of the character 
of its predecessor”: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xxxi.); 
also, an ancestor or forefather. 

pre-del-la (pré-del/a), n. [It.] The platform on which an 
altar is placed; also, a raised shelf at the back of an altar; 
also, a painting or sculpture on the front of this, often forming 
an appendage to an altarpiece; hence, any painting forming 
an appendage to another painting. 

pre-des-igenate (pré-dez/ig-nat), v. ¢. [See pre-.] To 
designate beforehand; in logic, to designate by prefixing a 
sign or word of logical quantity.—pre-des-ig-na/tion 
(-na/shon), n. 

pre-des-ti-na-ri-an (pré-des-ti-na/ri-an). 
tine.] I. a. Of or pertaining to predestination; believing 
in the doctrine of predestination. II. n. One who holds 
the doctrine of predestination. — pre-des-ti-na/ri-an-ism, n. 

pre-des-ti-nate (pré-des/ti-nat), v. ¢.; -nated, -nating. [L. 
predestinatus, pp. of predestinare, < pre, before, + desti- 
nare, E. one | To foreordain; predetermine; in theol., 
to foreordain by divine decree or purpose.—pre-des’ti- 
nate, a. Predestinated; foreordained. [Archaic.]—pre- 
des-ti-na/tion (-na/shon), n. [LL. predestinatio(n-).] 
The act of predestinating or predestining, or the resulting 
state; fate or destiny; in theol., the action of God in fore- 
ordaining from eternity whatever comes to pass; the decree 
of God by which men are foreordained to everlasting happi- 
ness or misery, esp. to everlasting happiness Cee 
pre-des/ti-na-tor, 7. 

pre-des-tine (pré-des’tin), v. t.; -tined, -tining. [OF. pre- 
destiner (F. prédestiner), < L. predestinare: see predes- 
tinate.| To destine beforehand; foreordain; predetermine; 
predestinate. 

pre-de-ter-mine (pré-dé-tér’min), v. t.; -mined, -mining. 
[LL. predeterminare, < L. pre, before, + determinare, E. 
determine.| To determine or decide beforehand; ordain 
beforehand, or predestine; also, to direct or impel beforehand 
to something.—pre-de-ter/mi-na-ble (-mi-na-bl), a.— 
pre-de-ter-mi-na/tion (-na/shon), n. 

pre-di-al (pré/di-al), a. [ML. predialis, < L. predium, 
farm, estate.] Pertaining to or consisting of land or farms 
(as, predial estates); real; landed; also, arising from or 
consequent upon the occupation of farms or land (as, predial 
tithes); also, attached to farms or land (as, predial serfs); 
owing service as tenanting land. 


[From  predes- 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mdve, nér; up, 
Glect, agony, int6, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natire; 
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pred-i-ca-ble (pred‘i-ka-bl). [ML. predicabilis.] 1. a. 
That may be predicated or affirmed; assertable. IE. n. 
That which may be predicated; an attribute; specif., in 
logic, any one of the various kinds of predicate (in the Aristo- 
telian logic, genus, species, difference, property, and accident) 
that may be used of a subject. f 

pre-dic-a-ment (pré-dik’a-ment), n. [LL. predicamen- 
tum.] That which is predicated or asserted; specif., one 
of the classes or categories of logical predications; also, a 
class or kind about which a statement is made; also, a par- 
ticular state, condition, or situation; esp., an unpleasant, 
trying, or dangerous situation.— pre-dic-a-men/tal (-men/- 
tal), a. 

pred-i-cant (pred/i-kant). [LL. predicans (-ant-), ppr. of 
predicare, preach: see predicate and preach.] I.a. Preach- 
ing. II.n. A preacher. : 

pred-i-cate (pred/i-kat), v.; -cated, -cating. [L. predicatus, 
pp. of predicare, declare publicly, proclaim, assert, LL. 
preach, < L. pre, before, + dicare, declare: cf. preach.] 
I. tr. To proclaim or declare; affirm or assert; esp., to 
affirm as an attribute or quality of something (as, “the 
schoolmen .. . deeming it necessary to predicate meta- 
physical infinity of all the divine attributes”: Hallam’s 
“Literature of Europe,” iv. 4. § 33); specif., to affirm or 
assert (something) of the subject of a logical proposition; 
make (a term) the predicate of such a proposition; also, to 
connote or imply; also, to found or base (a statement, action, 
etc.) on something (U. S.). Il. intr. To make an affirma- 
tion or assertion.—pred/i-cate (-kat). I. a. Predicated; 
in gram., belonging to the predicate; made, through the 
instrumentality of a verb, to qualify its subject, or sometimes 
its direct object, as the adjective 7l in ‘he is ill’ and ‘it made 
him ill,’ and the noun captain in ‘he is captain’ and ‘they 
elected him captain.’ IE, n. In logic, that which is predi- 
cated or said of the subject in a proposition; in gram.. the 
word or words expressing what is affirmed or denied of a 
subject, being a finite verb alone or a finite verb with object, 
complement, etc.—pred-i-ca/tion (-ka’/shon), n. [L. pre- 
dicatio(n-).] The act of predicating; affirmation; assertion; 
specif., in logic, the assertion of something about a subject.— 
pred/i-ca-tive (-k4-tiv), a. [L. predicativus.] Predicat- 
ing; expressing predication.—pred/i-ca-tive-ly, adv. As 
a predicate; in the predicate.— pred/i-ca-to-ry (-ka-t6-ri), a. 
Pertaining to preaching. 

pre-dict (pré-dikt’), v. [L. predictus, pp. of predicere, < 
pre, before, + dicere, say.] 1. tr. To foretell; prophesy. 
II. intr. To foretell the future; prophesy.—pre-dict/a-ble, 
a. That may be predicted.—pre-dic/tion (-dik/shgn), n. 
[L. predictio(n-).] The act of predicting; also, an instance 
of this; a prophecy.—pre-dic/tive, a. Prophetic.—pre- 
dic’tive-ly, adv.— pre-dic’tor, n. 

pre-di-gest (pré-di-jest’ or pré-di-), v. t. [See pre-.] To 
digest beforehand; specif., to treat (food), before introduc- 
tion into the body, by an artificial process similar to digestion, 
in order to make it more easily digestible.—pre-di-ges’tion 
(-jes’chon), n. 

pre-di-lec-tion (pré-di-lek’shgn or pred-i-), n. [F. prédi- 
lection, < ML. prediligere, prefer, < L. pre, before, + 
diligere, choose, like: see diligent.] A prepossession of the 
mind in favor of something; a partiality: as, “In spite of 
her predilection for my powerful rival, she liked to flirt 
with me” (Irving’s ‘‘Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 7). 

‘pre-dis-pose (pré-dis-poz’), v. t. [See pre-.] To dispose 
beforehand; give a previous inclination or tendency to (as, 
“The early study of Larochefoucauld and his school had not 
predisposed me to an unlimited belief in the disinterestedness 
of mankind”: F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” ii.); render 


subject or liable (as, ‘“Semi-starvation and neglected colds 


had predisposed most of the pupils to receive infection”: 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” ix.); also, to dispose of beforehand. 
—pre-dis-po-si/tion (-pd-zish’on), n. The condition of 
being predisposed; previous inclination or tendency; sus- 
ceptibility or liability; specif., in pathol., a condition of the 
body in which a slight exciting cause may produce a disease. 
pre-dom-i-nant (pré-dom/i-nant), a. Predominating; hav- 
ing ascendancy, power, authority, or influence over others; 
superior; ascendant; also, prevailing or prevalent (as, “the 
predominant opinion of man... upon sudden death”: 


ch, chip; g, go; th, ; FH, then; y, you; 


i 


lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


predominate 
~ De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” ii.).—pre-dom/i- 
_ nance, n.—pre-dom/i-nant-ly, adv. 
pre-dom-i-nate (pré-dom/i-nat), ». ; -nated, -nating. [L. 
pre, before, + dominari (pp. dominatus), bear rule: see 
dominate. 1. intr. To have or exert controlling power 
(often with over: as, “Knowledge will always predominate 
over ignorance, as man governs the other animals,” John- 
son’s Rasselas,” xi.); surpass others in authority or influ- 
ence} be superior; also, to be the stronger or leading element 
(as, “In this character of the Americans, a love of freedom 
is the predominating feature”: Burke’s “Conciliation with 
the Colonies”) ; preponderate; prevail; also, to occupy a 
dominating position, or tower (over: as, “The tall gables 
and elms of the rectory predominate over the tiny white- 
washed church,” George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” v.). II. tr. 
To dominate over; prevail over: as, “Let your close fire 
predominate his smoke” (Shakspere’s “Timon of Athens,” 
iv. 3. 142).—pre-dom/i-nat-ing-ly (-na-ting-li), adv.— 
pre-dom-i-na/tion (-na/shon), n. The act or fact of pre- 
dominating; superior influence; ascendancy. 
Beeidoom (pré-dém’), v. ¢. [See pre-.] To doom before- 
and. 
pree (pré), v. ¢. [For preve, 
make proof of; try; taste. c. and north. Eng } 
pre-é-lect (pré-é-lekt’), v. t. [See pre-.] To elect or choose 
beforehand. —pre-é-lec/tion (-lek/shon), n. 
pre-ém-i-nent (pré-em/i-nent), a. [L. preeminens (-ent-), 
ppr. of preeminere, < prez, before, + eminere, stand out: 
see eminent.] Eminent before or above others; superior 
to or surpassing others; distinguished beyond others.— 
pre-ém/i-nence, n.—pre-ém/i-nent-ly, adv. 
pre-émpt (pré-empt’), v. [Back-formation from preémp- 
tion.] I. tr. To secure, as land, by preémption; hence, 
to occupy (land) in order to establish a preémptive title; 
fig., to acquire or appropriate beforehand. II. intr. To 
preémpt land. 
pre-émp-tion (pré-emp’shon), n. [L. pre, before, ++ emere 
(pp. emptus), buy.] The act or right of purchasing before 
or in preference to others.— pre-émp/tive, a. Pertaining to 
or of the nature of preémption.—pre-émp/tor, n. [LL. 
preemptor.| One who preémpts; esp., one who takes up 
land with the privilege of preémption.—pre-émp/to-ry 
(-td-ri), a. Preémptive. 
am (prén), n. [AS. préon.] A pin. [Sc. and north. 
ng. 
preen? (prén), v. ¢ [Prob. var. of prune?.] To trim or 
dress (the feathers, etc.) with the beak, as a bird does (as, 
“Past the Ryemeadow’s lonely woodland nook Where many 
a stubble gray-goose preens her wing”’: Masefield’s “Daffodil 
Fields,” i.); hence, to prepare, dress, or array (one’s self) 
carefully in making the toilet. 
pre-én-gage (pré-en-gij’), v. t. or 7. [See pre-.] To engage 
beforehand. — pre-én-gage/ment, n. 
pre-és-tab-lish (pré-es-tab/lish), v. ¢. [See pre-.] To 
establish beforehand.—pre-és-tab/lish-ment, n. 
pre-éx-il-i-an (pré-eg-zil/i-an), a. [See pre-.] Previous to 
the Babylonian exile or captivity of the Jews. Also pre- 
éx-il/ic, : 
pre-éx-ist (pré-eg-zist’), v. 7. [See pre-.] To exist before- 
hand, or before something else; exist in a previous state. — 
pre-éx-ist/ence (-eg-zis/tens), n. Previous existence, as of 
the soul before union with the body.—pre-éx-ist/ent, ap 
pre-fab-ri-cate (pré-fab/ri-kat), v.t. [See pre-.] To fabricate 
or construct beforehand; specif., to manufacture (houses, etc.) 
in standardized parts or sections ready for rapid assem- 
bling and erection where wanted. —pre-fab-ri-ca/tion (-ka’- 
shon), 7. ; 
pref-ace (pref/as), n. [OF. preface (F. préface), < L. pre- 
fatio, < prefari (pp. prefatus), say beforehand, < pre, 
before, + fari, speak, say.] A statement, as by the author 
or editor, prefixed to a literary work, and differing from an 
introduction in being more or less personal in character; 
hence, an introductory part, as of a speech; preliminary 
remarks or explanation; also, fig., something preliminary or 
introductory; eccles., the introduction to the canon of 
the mass, ending with the Sanctus.—pref/ace, v.; -aced, 
-acing. 1. intr. To make a prefatory statement. IE. ér. 
To provide with or introduce by a preface; also, to 


Bos old var. of prove.] To 
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serve as a preface to (as, “A depressing and difficult passage 
has prefaced every new page I have turned in life’: C. 
Bronté’s “Villette,” xxx.); also, to set forth by way of preface 
(as, “It is necessary to preface, that she is the only child of a 
decrepit father’: Steele, in “Spectator,” 449).—pref/a-cer 
(-d-sér), n. 
pref-a-to-ry (pref’a-td-ri), a. [L. prefari (pp. prefatus): 
see preface.] Of the nature of a preface; preliminary.— 
pref/a-to-ri-ly, adv. 
pre-fect (pré/fekt), n. [= F. préfet, < L. prefectus, over- 
seer, director, prop. pp. of preficere, set over, < pre, before, 
+ facere, do, make.| A person appointed to any of various 
positions of command, authority, or superintendence, as a 
chief magistrate in ancient Rome, or the chief administra- 
tive official of a department of France.—pre-fec-to-ral, 
pre-fec-to-ri-al (pré-fek/td-ral, pré-fek-to’ri-al), a.—pre’- 
fec-ture (-tir), n. [L. prefectura.] The office, jurisdic- 
tion, territory, or official residence of a prefect.—pre- 
fec/tur-al, a. 
pre-fer (pré-fér’), v.; -ferred, -ferring. [OF. preferer (F. 
préférer), < L. preferre, bear before, set before, prefer, < 
pre, before, + ferre, bear.] I. tr. To put forward or 
advance, as in rank or office (as, “He never preferred a 
man who has not proved remarkably serviceable to his 
country”: Steele, in “Tatler,” 4); also, to put forward for 
acceptance, proffer, or offer (archaic); recommend (archaic: 
as, “I preferred Mr. Philips (nephew of Milton) to the service 
of my Lord Chamberlaine,” Evelyn’s “Diary,” Sept. 18, 
1677); also, to put forward or present (a statement, suit, 
charge, etc.) for consideration or sanction (as, “He gave 
audience to those of his subjects who had petitions to prefer’’: 
Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 4); also, to set or hold 
before or above other persons or things in estimation (as, 
to prefer one writer to another; to prefer to go alone; to 
prefer working unaided); like better; choose rather; in 
law, to give preference or priority to, as a creditor. II. intr. 
To have a preference, as for one thing over another; like: 
as, I will come later, if you prefer. 
pref-er-a-ble (pref’e-ra-bl), a. Worthy to be preferred; 
ee desirable.—pref/er-a-ble-ness, .—pref/er-a-bly, 
adv. 
pref-er-ence (pref/e-rens), n. [F. préférence,. < ML. 
preferentia.| The act of preferring, or the state of being 
preferred; estimation of one thing above another; prior 
favor or choice; also, that which is preferred; the object 
of prior favor or choice; also, a prior right or claim, as to 
payment; also, the practical favoring of one above others, 
as in business relations; the favoring of one country or 
group of countries by granting special advantages over 
others in international trade; a practical advantage given 
to one over others.—preference stock. See preferred 
stock, under preferred.—pref-er-en/tial (-e-ren’/shal), a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of preference; showing or 
giving preference; receiving or enjoying preference.—pref- 
er-en/tial-ly, adv. 
pre-fer-ment (pré-fér/ment), n. The act of preferring, or 
the state of being preferred; preference; sometimes, priority 
of right or claim, as to payment (now rare); commonly, 
advancement or promotion, as in rank or position (as, 
“their hunger for lands and office and preferment”: Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xxii.); also, a position or office giving social or 
pecuniary advancement, esp. one in the church. 
pre-ferred (pré-férd’), p. a. Having obtained preferment, 
advancement, or promotion; also, liked better; chosen in 
preference to another or others; also, having a prior right 
or claim, as to payment; privileged.—preferred stock, 
stock on which dividends are payable before those on com- 
mon or ordinary stock. Also called preference stock. 
pre-fer-rer (pré-fér/ér), n. One who prefers. 
pre-fig-u-ra-tion (pré-fig-i-ra/shon), n. [LL. prefigura- 
tio(n-).] The act of prefiguring; representation beforehand 
by a figure or type; also, that in which something is pre- 
figured; a prototype. —pre-fig/u-ra-tive (-rd-tiv), a. 
pre-fig-ure (pré-fig/ir), v. ¢.; -ured, -uring. [LL. prefigu- 
rare, < L. pre, before, + figurare, E. figure,v.] To represent 
beforehand by a figure or type (as, ‘‘At her call, a waking 
dream Prefigured to his sense the Egyptian Lady”: Words- 
worth’s “Egyptian Maid,” 306); foreshow; foreshadow; 
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also, to figure or represent to one’s self beforehand (as, “My 
first sensations . . . were far from being so flattering as I 
had prefigured them’: Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” 
Paris). — pre-fig/ure-ment, 7. 

pre-fix (pré-fiks’), v. t. [L. preficus, pp. of prefigere, fix 
before, < pre, before, + figere, fix.] To fix or put before 
or in front; affix at the beginning of something (as, to prefix 
a syllable to a word); also, to fix, settle, or appoint before- 
hand (as, “The hour draws on Prefix’d by Angelo”: Shak- 
spere’s ‘Measure for Measure,” iv. 3. 83).—pre-fix (pré/- 
fiks), n. [NL. prefixum, prop. neut. of L. prefixus, pp.] 
Something prefixed, as a title before a person’s name; esp., 
in gram., a word, a syllable, or a number of syllables affixed 
to the beginning of a word to qualify its meaning, as swper- 
in superfine.—pre-fix/al, a.—pre-fix/ion (-fik’shon), 1. 
The act of prefixing; esp., the placing of a prefix at the 
beginning of a word. 

pre-form (pré-form’), v. ¢. [L. preformare, < pre, before, 
+ formare, E. form, v.] To form beforehand; determine 
beforehand the form or shape of.—pre-for-ma/tion (-fér- 
ma/shon), n. Previous formation; in biol., a theoretical 
process of formation in which the individual, having all its 
parts, preéxists in the germ, with growth from microscopic 
to normal proportions subsequent to fertilization (opposed to 
epigenesis).—pre-for-ma’/tion-ist, m. One who accepts 

. the theory of preformation.—pre-for/ma-tive (-for/ma-tiv), 
a. Preforming; determining form beforehand. 

preg-na-ble (preg/na-bl), a. [OF. F. prenable, < prendre, 
< L. prendere, prehendere, seize, take.] Capable of being 
taken or won by force, as a fortress; fig., open to attack; 
assailable.—preg-na-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), 7. 

preg-nan-cy (preg/nan-si), m. The condition or quality of 
being pregnant; specif., the condition, fact, or period of 
being pregnant with child or young; gestation. 

preg-nant (preg/nant), a. [L. pregnans (pregnant-), also 
pregnas, < prx, before, + gna-, occurring also in gnasci, 
nasci, be born: see native.] , Being with child or young, as a 
woman or a female animal; gravid; enceinte; fig., charged 
or fraught with something likely to be produced or to result 
(followed by with: as, a policy or situation pregnant with 
danger; “‘a nervous timidity which may . . . be pregnant 
with serious consequences to yourself,” S. Butler’s “Way of 
All Flesh,” viii.); hence, in general, fraught, filled, or abound- 
ing (with: as, words pregnant with meaning; ‘““This whole 
eighth book is pregnant with profound and original think- 
ing,” Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” iii. 3. § 56); fertile 
or rich (in: as, a mind pregnant in ideas; ‘Mr. Falkland, 
wise as he is, and pregnant in resources,’ Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” xxxix.); also, full of possibilities, involving im- 
portant issues or results, or momentous (as, “to state . . 
the real condition of the Christian Church under the various 
circumstances of that most pregnant portion of her history”’: 
Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 11); also, full of meaning, highly 
significant, or suggestive (as, a pregnant utterance; ‘After 
throwing out this pregnant hint, Mr. Poyser recurred to his 
pipe,” George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xxxi.); implying a 
meaning beyond the strict or obvious one (as, a pregnant 
use of a word; to use a word in a pregnant sense — as, for 
instance, to use temperament to imply certain peculiarities 
of feeling, temper, action, etc., not strictly expressed by the 
word); also, teeming with ideas, or quick of invention or 
intelligence (archaic: as, to have a pregnant wit; “The 
Oxford scholar poor, Of pregnant parts and quick inventive 
brain,” M. Arnold’s “Scholar-Gipsy”); also, ready, dis- 
posed}, or willingt (see Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 2. 66); 
also, weighty, cogent, or convincing, as an argument, proof, 
etc. (obs. or archaic: as, ‘One of the constables, besides the 
pregnant proof already produced, offers to make oath,” 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,”’ xliii.); hence, clear} or obviousf. 
—preg’/nant-ly, adv. 

pre-heat (pré-hét’), ». t. [See pre-.] To heat before us- 
ing or before submitting to some process: as, to preheat 
the air used in the blast of a blast-furnace.—pre-heat/er, n. 
A furnace, hot chamber, or the like, in which something is 
placed, or through which something is passed, in order to be 
preheated. 

pre-hen-sile (pré-hen/sil), a. [F. préhensile, < L. pre- 
hendere (pp. prehensus), seize.] Adapted for seizing, 
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prejudicial 


fitted for grasping 


grasping, or laying hold of anything; esp., : 
the prehensile 


by folding or wrapping round an object (as, 
tail of a spider-mon- 
key or an opossum). 
— pre-hen-sil-i-ty 
(pré-hen-sil/i-ti), n. 

pre-hen-sion (pré- 
hen’shon), n. [L. 
prehensio(n-), < pre- 
hendere, seize.] ‘The 
act of seizing, grasp- 
ing, or taking hold 
(chiefly in zodl.); also, 
mental apprehension. 
—pre-hen/sive, pre- 
hen/so-ry (-siv, -s0- 
ri), a. 

pre-his-tor-ic (pré-his- 
tor/ik),a. [See pre-.] 
Of or belonging to a 
period prior to that 
of recorded history. — 
pre-his-tor/i-cal-ly, 
adv. 

prehn-ite (pran‘it), n. 
[G. prehnit; from 
Colonel Prehn, who 
brought it from Cape 
Colony in the 18th century.] A mineral consisting of 
a hydrous silicate of aluminium and calcium, occurring in 
crystalline aggregates, and usually of a pale-green color. 

pre-ig-ni-tion (pré-ig-nish’on), n. [See pre-.] An ignition 
of the combustible charge in an internal-combustion engine 
before the piston is in a position to commence its working 
stroke. 

pre-judge (pré-juj’), v.t. [See pre-.] To judge beforehand; 
hence, to pass judgment on prematurely or in advance of due 
investigation.—pre-judg/ment, pre-judge/ment, n.— 
pre-judg’er, n. 

prej-u-dice (prej/d-dis), n. [OF. prejudice (F. préjudice), 
< L. prejudicium, a preceding judgment, disadvantage, 
prejudice, < pre, before, + judicium, judgment, < judez, 
judge.] A judgment passed beforehand, esp. in advance of 
due examinationt; hence, a preconceived opinion or feeling, 
favorable or unfavorable (as, “I am . . . a bundle of preju- 
dices — made up of likings and dislikings,”” Lamb’s ‘“Imper- 
fect Sympathies”’; ‘Belinda . . . had imbibed some of Mrs. 
Stanhope’s prejudices in favour of rank and fashion,” Maria 
Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” i.); mental bias, favorable or un- 
favorable (as, a mind free from prejudice; to consider a 
matter without prejudice); esp., an unfavorable opinion or 
feeling conceived beforehand or independently of experience 
or reason (as, “a Boston of mysterious prejudices and lofty 
reservations; a Boston of high and difficult tastes’”’: Howells’s 
“Chance Acquaintance,” vii.); unfavorable mental bias (as, 
to object from mere prejudice); also, disadvantage resulting 
from some judgment or action of another; resulting injury 
or detriment (as, ‘“The measures... were evidently 
intended to serve the proprietary interest, with great preju- 
dice to that of the people”: B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” 
xiii.); in general, damaget or harm}.—prej/u-dice, v. t.; 
-diced, -dicing. To affect with a prejudice, favorable or 
unfavorable (as, these facts had prejudiced us in his favor; 
“They suspected the Cardinal of prejudicing the mind of 
their sovereign against them,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
ii. 3); bias, often unfavorably; also, to affect disadvanta- 


Prehensile Tail. — Spider-monkey (Aleles pa- 
niscus). 


» 
y 


geously or detrimentally; result unfavorably for (as, ‘His : 


bravado carried him too far and prejudiced his case. At 
least . . . opinion settled finally against him’: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” xi.).—prej/u-diced, p.a. Swayed 
by prejudice, or biased (as, “Montmorency, now old, was 
prejudiced and obstinate’: Besant’s “Coligny,” vii.); 
colored by or showing prejudice (as, a prejudiced view or 
statement).—prej-u-di/cial (-dish’al), a. Prejudicedt or 
biased}; also, causing prejudice or disadvantage, or detri- 
mental (as, “‘A violent collision must be prejudicial even to 
the victor’: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 6).— 
prej-u-di’cial-ly, adv. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; 
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prelacy 


prel-a-cy (prel’a-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). The igni 
ofa prelate; also, the eee of aya the eae 
collectively; also, the system of church government by 
prelates (often opprobrious). 

 prel-ate (prel/at), mn. [OF. prelat (F. prélat), < ML. 

_ prelatus, prop. pp. of L. prexferre, set before, prefer: see 

prefer. | An ecclesiastic of a higher order, as an archbishop 

bishop, etc.; a church dignitary.—prel/ate-ship, n. The 
office or dignity of a prelate.—pre-lat-ic, pre-lat-i-cal 

(pré-lat’ik, -i-kal), a. Of or pertaining to a prelate; of the 

nature of a prelate; also, adhering to prelacy, or episcopal 

(often opprobrious).—prel/at-ism (-at-izm), n. Prelacy 

or episcopacy; adherence to prelacy or episcopacy. [Often 

opprobrious. ]|—prel/at-ist, m. An adherent of prelacy. 

[Often opprobrious.]—prel/at-ize, v. t.; -ized, -izing. To 

make prelatical; bring under the influence and power of 

prelacy.—prel/a-ture (-4-tiir), n. [F. prélature, < ML. 

prelatura.| The office or dignity of a prelate; also, the 

order of prelates; prelates collectively. 

_ pre-lect (pré-lekt’), v. 7. [L. prelectus, pp. of przlegere, < 
pre, before, + legere, read.] To read a lecture or discourse 
in public; discourse publicly; lecture.—pre-lec/tion (-lek’- 
shgn), n. [L. prelectio(n-).] A public lecture or discourse. 
—pre-lec/tor, n. [L. prelector.} A public reader of 
lectures or discourses; a lecturer, as in a university. 

pre-li-ba-tion (pré-li-ba’shon), mn. [LL. prelibatio(n-), 
< L. prelibare, taste beforehand, < pre, before, + libare, 
taste.] A tasting beforehand or by anticipation; a foretaste; 
also, an offering of the first-fruit, or of the first taste, of 
anything. 

pre-lim-i-na-ry (pré-lim/i-na-ri). [NL. preliminaris, < L. 
pre, before, + limen (limin-), threshold.] I. a. Preceding 
and leading up to the main matter or business; introductory; 
preparatory. IN. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). Something pre- 

inary; an introductory or preparatory step, measure, or 
the like: as, ‘‘a serpent, which, as a preliminary to fascina- 
tion, is said to fill the air with his peculiar odor’’ (Hawthorne’s 
“Ffouse of the Seven Gables,” viii.). III. adv. As a pre- 
liminary (to).—pre-lim/i-na-ri-ly, adv. 

pre-lude (pré/liid or prel/iid), m. [F. prélude, < ML. 
preludium, < L. preludere, play beforehand, < pre, 
before, + Jludere, play.] An introductory performance; 
a preliminary to an action, event, condition, or work of 
broader scope and higher importance (as, “‘There were fiery 
spirits who . . . saw in the Roman alliance a prelude to 
annexation,” Froude’s “Cesar,” xiv.; ‘Maybe wildest 
dreams Are but the needful preludes of the truth,”’ Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Princess,” Conclusion, 74); a preface; an introduc- 
tion; preliminary action, remarks, etc. (as, “Then the 
question . . . was put quite suddenly, without preparation 
or prelude”: H. G. Wells’s ‘Soul of a Bishop,” i.); in music, 
a prefatory or introductory piece, movement, strain, or the 
like.—pre-lude (pré-lid’ or prel/iid), v.; -luded, -luding. 
I. tr. To serve as a prelude or introduction to (as, “When 
the gray Of morn preludes the splendour of the day”: 
Dryden’s tr. Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” xv. 283); also, to 
introduce by a prelude (as, “He preluded his address by a 
sonorous blast of the nose”: Irving’s ‘‘Knickerbocker’s 
New York,” iv. 2); in music, to introduce with a prelude; 
also, to play as a prelude. II. intr. To serve as a prelude; 
also, to give a prelude; in music, to play a prelude.—pre- 
lud/er (-li/dér), n. ; 

pre-lu-sion (pré-li/zhon), . [L. prelusio(n-), <_ pre- 
ludere: see prelude.] A prelude.—pre-lu/sive, pre-lu’/so-ry 
(li/siv, -sd-ri), a. Serving as a prelude; introductory. 

pre-ma-ture (pré-ma-tir’), a. [L. prematurus, < pre, 
before, -+ maturus, E. mature.] Mature or ripe before the 
proper time; hence, coming into existence or occurring too 
soon (as, “He was already decrepit with premature old age”: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 1); overhasty or precipitate, 
as in action (as, “I had been a little too premature in coming 
to this conclusion”: H. Melville’s ‘““Typee,” xvi.).—pre- 
ma-ture/ly, adv.—pre-ma-ture/ness, pre-ma-tu/ri-ty 
(tiri-ti), n. , F 

pre-max-il-la (pré-mak-sil/4), m.; _pl. premaxillee (-€). 
[See pre-.] In anat. and zodl., one of a pair of bones of the 
upper jaw of vertebrates, situated in front of and between 
the maxillary bones.—pre-max’il-la-ry (-mak’si-ld-ri). In 
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premonition 


anat. and zodl.: I. a. Situated in front of the maxillary 
bones; noting or pertaining to the premaxille. IL. 7.; pl. 
-ries (-riz). A premaxilla. 

pre-med-i-tate (pré-med/i-tat), v. t. or i.; -tated, -tating. 
[L. premeditatus, pp. of premeditari, < pre, before, + 
meditart, meditate.] To meditate, consider, or plan before- 
hand.—pre-med/i-tat-ed (-ta-ted), p. a. Meditated or 
planned _beforehand.—pre-med/i-tat-ed-ly, adv.—pre- 
med-i-ta/tion (-ta/shgn), n. [L. premeditatio(n-).] The 
act of premeditating; previous deliberation; planning. 
—pre-med/i-ta-tive (-ta-tiv), a. Characterized by pre- 
meditation. 

pre-mi-er (pré/mi-ér or prem/iér). [OF. F. premier, first, 
< L. primarius: see primary.) I. a. First in rank or 
importance; chief; leading; also, first in time; earliest. 
II. n. A chief officer; esp., the first minister of state; the 
prime minister, as of France, Great Britain, or one of the 
British dominions.—pre-miére (pré-my4r), n. [F., fem. of 
premier.| The leading woman, as in a drama; also, a first 
public performance of a play, etc.—pre/mi-er-ship, n. 

pre-mil-le-na-ri-an (pré/mil-e-na/ri-an), n. [See pre- and 
millenarian.| A believer in premillennialism; a premillen- 
_nialist.—pre’mil-le-na/ri-an-ism, 7. 

pre-mil-len-ni-al (pré-mi-len/i-al), a. [See pre-.] Of or 
pertaining to the period preceding the millennium.—pre- 
mil-len/ni-al-ism, n. The doctrine or belief that the 
second coming of Christ will precede the millennium.— 
pre-mil-len/ni-al-ist, 7. 

prem-ise (prem/is), n. [Earlier premiss, < OF. premisse 
(F. prémisse), < ML. premissa, prop. fem. of L. premissus, 
pp. of premittere, send before, < prez, before, + mittere, 
send.] An antecedent statement or proposition from which 
an inference or conclusion is drawn; specif., either of the 
first two propositions of a logical syllogism; also, pl., esp. in 
law, things stated or mentioned previously; specif., a certain 
part in the beginning of a deed or other legal document, as 
that part of a conveyance giving the names of the parties 
concerned, the description of the property conveyed, the 
consideration, etc.; also, the property forming the subject of 
a conveyance; hence, a piece of real estate; a house or build- 
ing with the grounds, etc., belonging to it.—pre-mise 
(pré-miz/), v. t.; -mised, -mising. To set forth beforehand, 
as’ by way of introduction or explanation: as, “Having 
premised these circumstances, I will now let the nervous 
gentleman proceed with his stories” (Irving’s “Tales of a 
Traveler,” i. 1). : 

prem-iss (prem/is), 7. [See premise.] A premise in reason- 
ing. 

pre-mi-um (pré/mi-um), .; pl. -wms. [L. premium, 
profit, reward, < prez, before, + emere, take, buy.] A 
reward given for a particular action or as an incentive; a 
prize to be won in a competition; a fee paid for instruction 
in a trade or profession; a bonus, or sum additional to price, 
wages, interest, or the like; formerly, interest paid for the 
loan of money; also, the amount paid or agreed to be paid 
in one sum or periodically as the consideration for a contract 
of insurance; also, the excess value of one form of money 
over another of the same nominal value; also, a sum above 
the nominal or par value of a thing; an increase of value, 
above the nominal value, attaching to something in demand 
(as, “The Federal Government could certainly reduce and 
probably destroy the present premium on tax-exempt 
securities by changing its own tax system”: A. W. Mellon’s 
“Taxation,” viii.).—at a premium, above par; hence, in 
high esteem; in demand. : 

pre-mo-lar (pré-md/lir). [See pre-.] I.a. Noting or per- 
taining to certain of the permanent teeth in mammals 
(in man, usually called bicuspid teeth) in front of the molars; 
also, sometimes, noting or pertaining to the molars of the 
milk-teeth. II. . A premolar tooth. 

pre-mon-ish (pré-mon/ish), v. [L. premonere (pp. pre- 
monitus), < pre, before, + monere, remind, advise.] I. tr. 
To advise or caution beforehand; forewarn: as, “We 
enter’d by the draw-bridge, which has an invention to let one 
fall, if not premonished” (Evelyn’s “Diary,” May 2, 1644). 
II. intr. To give warning beforehand.—pre-mo-ni-tion 
(pré-m-nish’gn), n. [LL. premonitio(n-).] The act of 
premonishing; a forewarning; also, a presentiment (as, “TI 
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premonitory 


and awakened with a premonition of 
some evil to befall’: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” 
viii.). —pre-mon/i-to-ry (-i-t9-ri), @. Giving premonition; 
serving to warn beforehand. —pre-mon/i-to-ri-ly, adv. 
Pre-mon-strant (pré-mon/strant), n. and a. Same as 
Premonstratensian. i 
Pre-mon-stra-ten-sian (pré-mon-stra-ten/shian). [ML. Pre- 
monstratensis, of Prémontré.] I. a. Noting or pertain- 
ing to a Roman Catholic religious order founded by St. 
Norbert at Prémontré, near Laon, France, in 1120. I. n. 
A member of the Premonstratensian order; a white canon. 
pre-morse (pré-mérs’), a. [L. premorsus, pp. of praemor- 
dere, bite in front, < prx, before, + mordere, bite.] Having 
the end irregularly truncate, as if bitten or broken off: as, a 
premorse root. y 

pre-mun-dane (pré-mun/dan), a. [L. pre, before, -+ mun- 
dus, world.] Existing or occurring before the creation of the 
world; antemundane. , 
pre-mu-ni-re (pré-mi-ni/ré), n. See premunire. 

pre-na-tal (pré-na/tal), a. [L. pre, before, + natus, born.] 
Previous to birth; antenatal.—pre-na/tal-ly, adv. 

pre-no-men (pré-nd/men), n. See prenomen. 

pre-nom-i-nate} (pré-nom/i-nat), v. ¢. [LL. prenominatus, 
pp. of prenominare, < L. prx, before, + nominare, name. ] 
To name beforehand; mention or specify in advance.— 
pre-nom/i-nate}, a. Named beforehand; forementioned. 

pre-no-tion (pré-nd/shon), n. [L. prenotio(n-), <_ pre- 
noscere, foreknow, < pre, before, + noscere, know.] An 
anticipatory knowledge or perception of a thing; also, a 
preconceived notion or idea; a preconception. 

pren-tice (pren’tis). I. m. An apprentice. [Archaic.] 
II. a. Pertaining to or suggestive of an apprentice, as in 
inexperience or lack of skill: as, “that purposeless indecision 
of touch which often characterizes the prentice hand” 
(Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” ii.). [Archaic.] 

pre-oc-cu-pan-cy (pré-ok/i-pan-si), m. Previous occu- 
pancy or occupation; also, the state of being preoccupied or 
engaged. 

pre-oc-cu-pa-tion (pré-ok-ij-pa/shon), n. The act of pre- 
occupying, or the state of being preoccupied; occupation or 
appropriation in advance; mental absorption or engrossment 
(as, “our partner’s preoccupation with the uncommercial 
aspects of life’: H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” iii. 1. § 2); 
also, prepossession or bias; also, an occupation that takes 
precedence of all others. 

pre-oc-cu-py (pré-ok/i-pi), v. t. [See pre-.] To occupy, 
take possession of, or appropriate beforehand or before others 
(as, “A... body of these light cavalry had... pre- 
occupied the pass by some hours”: De Quincey’s “Revolt 
of the Tartars’’); also, to engage beforehand, or engross to 
the exclusion of other things, as the mind or attention (as, 
“His mind was preoccupied with grave and heavy matters”’: 
Arnold Bennett’s “‘Clayhanger,” i. 1); absorb or engross the 
mind or attention of (as, ““He seemed preoccupied, and 
heedless of the salutations he received”: W. Churchill’s 
“Coniston,” ii. 4). 

pre-o-ral (pré-d/ral), a. [4L. pre, before, + os (or-), mouth. ] 
In zodl., situated in front of or before the mouth.—pre-o/- 
ral-ly, adv. 

pre-or-dain (pré-6r-dan’),v.t. [See pre-.] Toordain before- 
hand; foreordain.—pre-or-dain/ment, n. 

pre-or-di-nance}{ (pré-ér/di-nans), n. [See pre-.] An or- 
dinance previously established. See Shakspere’s “Julius 
Cesar,” ili. 1. 38. 


had slept heavily, 


prep (prep). I.a. Colloq. form of preparatory: as, a prep 
ea [U. S.] II. n. A preparatory school. [Colloq., 


prep-a-ra-tion (prep-a-ra/shon), n. [OF. preparacion (F. 
préparation), < L. preparatio(n-).] The act of preparing, 
or the state of being prepared; also, a proceeding, measure, 
or provision by which one prepares for something (as, to 
make preparations for a journey); any proceeding, experi- 
ence, or the like considered as a mode of preparing for the 
future (as, his early life was a poor preparation for facing 
the world); also, something prepared, manufactured, or 
compounded (as, a medicinal preparation; a food prepara- 
tion); also, a specimen, as an animal body, prepared for 
scientific examination, dissection, etc.; formerly, a force or 
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prepense 


fleet equipped for wart (as, “The Turkish preparation makes 
for Rhodes”: Shakspere’s “Othello,” i. 3. 14); also, in the 
New Testament, the day before the Sabbath or some other 
feast-day (as, “It was the preparation, that is, the day before 
the sabbath,” Mark, xv. 42; “It was the preparation of the 
passover, and about the sixth hour,” John, xix. 14); in music, 
the preparing of a discord, as by introducing the dissonant 
tone as a consonant tone in the preceding chord; also, the 
tone so introduced. i ; 
pre-par-a-tive (pré-par’a-tiv). [OF. preparatif (F. pré- 
paratif), < ML. preparativus.] 1. a. Serving or tending 
to prepare; preparatory. II. n. A preparative agency, 
something that serves to prepare: as, “if discontent and 
misery are preparatives for liberty” (Kingsley’s “Alton 
Locke,” xxviii.).—pre-par/a-tive-ly, adv. 

pre-par-a-tor (pré-par/a-tor), 7. F. préparateur, < 
LL. preparator.| One who prepares; a preparer; specif., 
one who prepares specimens, etc., as for scientific purposes. 

pre-par-a-to-ry (pre-par/a-to-ri). [LL. preparatorius.] Ia. 
Serving or designed to prepare or make ready (as, pre- 
paratory measures or arrangements; preparatory training 
or study; a preparatory school or department, in which 
students are prepared to enter college); hence, preliminary 
or introductory (as, “ ‘Sophia,’ he addressed her, and made 
preparatory noises in his throat while she waited”: Arnold 
Bennett’s ‘Old Wives’ Tale,” i. 3); also, undergoing prepara- 
tion for entering college, as a student in a special (prepara- 
tory) school. II. adv. As a preparatory measure (to some 
action, etc.); preliminary (¢o).—pre-par’a-to-ri-ly, adv. 

pre-pare (pré-pir’), v.; -pared, -paring. [OF. preparer (F. 
préparer), < L. preparare, make ready beforehand, < 
pre, before, + parare, make ready: see pare.]| I. tr. To 
make ready, or put in due condition, for something (as, to 
prepare a chicken for roasting; to prepare a manuscript for 
printing; ‘He had prepared for him a great chamber, where 
aforetime they laid the meat offerings,’’ Neh. xiii. 5); fit out 
or equip (as, troops or vessels prepared for foreign service); 
fit (a person, etc.) by training or instruction for some work 
or post, or for college, an examination, or the like; often, 
to render mentally ready for something unexpected (as, to 
prepare a person for bad news; “I was not prepared for the 
extreme calm of voice and manner that marked his first 
words,” F. M. Crawford’s ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,”’ xiv.); render ready, 
willing, or disposed (as, ““The Belgians of the north were not 
prepared to part so easily with their liberty”: Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xiv.); also, to make or get ready, as something 
provided, arranged, or made in due manner (as, ‘“‘My ser- 
vants shall be with thy servants . . . to prepare me timber 
in abundance,” 2 Chron. ii. 9; to prepare a sling for an in- 
jured arm); get ready for eating, as a meal, a dish of food, 
etc., by due assembling, dressing, or cooking; get ready for 
recitation, as a lesson by study; also, to put into a desired 
or finished condition by some special or technical process of 
dressing or working (as, to prepare raw materials; to prepare 
skins or feathers); also, to make, produce, or form by due 
process (as, “‘He seeketh . . . a cunning workman to pre- 
pare a graven image,” Isa. xl. 20; to prepare ink or medi- 
cine; to prepare a letter); manufacture, compound, or 
compose; in music, to lead up to (a discord, an embellish- 
ment, etc.) by means of some preliminary tone or tones. 
II. intr. To put things or one’s self in readiness; make 
preparations; get ready: as, to prepare for war; “The 
thunderbolt Hangs silent; but prepare. I speak, it falls” 
(Tennyson’s “Princess,’”’ ii. 206).—pre-par/ed-ly (-par’- 
ed-li), adv.—pre-par’ed-ness, n. The state of being pre- 
pared; readiness, as for action or for any emergency; esp., 
the state of being prepared, by the possession of an ade-. 
quate army and navy, to meet threats or outbreaks of 
war.—pre-par’er, 7. 

pre-pay (pré-pa’), v. t.; -paid, -paying. [See pre-.] To 
pay beforehand; also, to pay the charge upon in advance.— 
pre-pay’/a-ble, a. That may be or is to be prepaid.— 
pre-pay/ment, n. 

pre-pense (pré-pens’), a. [Earlier prepensed, for purpensed, 
repr. OF. purpensé, pp. of purpenser, premeditate, < pur- 
(< L. pro), before, + penser, think: see penswe.] Con- 
sidered and planned beforehand; premeditated: chiefly in 
the phrase ‘malice prepense.’—pre-pense’ly, adv. 
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pre-pon-der-ance (pré-pon/dér-ans), m. The quality or 
fact of being preponderant; superiority in weight, power 
- influence, number, etc. ; 
pre-pon-der-ant (pré-pon/dér-ant), a. 
perior in weight, force, influence, 
nant.— pre-pon/der-ant-ly, adv. 
pre-pon-der-ate (pré-pon/dér-at), ». i.; -ated, -ating. [L. 
preponderatus, pp. of preponderare, < pre, before, + 
ponderare, weigh: see ponder.] To exceed something else 
in weight; be the heavier; hence, to incline downward or 
descend, as one scale or end of a balance, because of greater 
weight; be weighed down; in fig. use, to be superior in power, 
force, influence, number, amount, etc. (as, “The good in 
this state of existence preponderates over the bad”: Dickens’s 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” vi.); predominate.—pre-pon/der- 
at-ing-ly (-d-ting-li), adv.—pre-pon-der-a/tion (-a/shon), 
n. (LL. preponderatio(n-).] The act or fact of pre- 
ponderating; superiority in weight, force, number, etc. 
prep-o-si-tion (prep-d-zish’on), n. [L. prepositio(n-), < 
preponere, place before, < pre, before, + ponere, place, 
put.] In gram., an indeclinable part of speech, as by, in, 
to, for, from, etc., governing (and usually placed before) a 
noun or its equivalent, and showing the relation to some 
ag word.—prep-o-si/tion-al, a.—prep-o-si’tion-al-ly, 
adv. 
pre-pos-i-tive (pré-poz/i-tiv). [LL. prepositivus, < L. pre- 
ponere: see preposition.] I.a. Put before; prefixed. II. 
n. A prepositive word or particle.—pre-pos’i-tive-ly, adv. 
pre-pos-i-tor, prze-pos-i-tor (pré-poz/i-tor), nm. Same as 
prepostor. 
pre-pos-sess (pré-po-zes’), v. ¢. [See pre-.] To take 
possession of beforehand or before others (now rare); also, 
to possess or dominate mentally beforehand, as a prejudice 
does; render possessed with a feeling or opinion, favorable or 
unfavorable, in advance (as, “The teacher ... did not 
prepossess me in favour of his pursuits”: Mrs. Shelley’s 
“Frankenstein,” iii.); prejudice or bias, esp. favorably; im- 
press favorably beforehand or at the outset (as, ‘“‘Leslie was 
much prepossessed by her frank manner, and by her charm- 
ing voice,” Mallock’s ‘“New Republic,” i. 2: cf. prepossess- 
ing).—pre-pos-sess/ing, p. a. That prepossesses, esp. 
favorably; making a favorable first impression; pleasing: 
as, ‘a maid of about sixteen... not ugly, nor yet pre- 
possessing’? (W. H. Hudson’s “‘Green Mansions,” v.); “His 
countenance was frank and handsome; and his demeanour 
easy and prepossessing” (Dickens’s ‘Oliver Twist,” xxxiv.). 
—pre-pos-sess/ing-ly, adv.—pre-pos-sess/ing-ness, 7.— 
pre-pos-ses/sion (-zesh’on), mn. Prior possession (now 
rare); also, the state of being mentally prepossessed; ante- 
cedent mental bias, favorable or (now less frequently) un- 
favorable; a prejudice, esp. in favor of a person or thing 
(as, “It is your business to create in those who hear you a 
prepossession in your favour’: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” 
xxii.); a favorable feeling or opinion conceived in advance. 
pre-pos-ter-ous Cimtbes) tersy. a. [L. preposterus, with 
the hinder part foremost, < pre, before, + posterus, coming 
after.] Having that first which should be last, or reversed 
in order or position (now rare); hence, directly contrary to 
nature, reason, or common sense (as, “It would be pre- 
posterous to take so grave a step on the advice of an enemy”: 
Froude’s “Cesar,” xvii.); absurd, senseless, or utterly 
foolish; amusingly absurd, or ridiculous (as, “the most 
preposterous little fat man in the world”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Tono-Bungay,” iii. 2. § 9).—pre-pos’ter-ous-ly, adv.— 
pre-pos/ter-ous-ness, 7. 
pre-pos-tor (pré-pos/tor), n. 
pre-po-tent (pré-pd/tent), a. [L. prepotens (-ent-), ppr. of 
preposse, < prx, before, + posse, have power: see potent. | 
Preéminent in power, authority, or influence (as, “An am- 
biguous, prepotent figure had come to disturb the . : 
jealously guarded balance of the English Constitution”: 
Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” v.); predominant; 
in biol., noting or pertaining to a preponderating tendency 
or power of one germ-cell, one parent, one ancestor, or the 
like, to fix the character of descendants; having such a 
tendency or power.—pre-po/tence, pre-po/ ten-cy, n. 
pre-puce (pré/pis), n. [OF. prepuce (F. prépuce), <a: 
preputium.| The foreskin.—pre-pu-tial (pré-pi’shal), a. 


preponderance 


Preponderating; su- 
number, etc.; predomi- 


See prepostor. 
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Pre=Raph-a-el-ite (pré-raf/a-el-it). [See pre-.] I.n. One 
of a group of English artists (the ‘Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood,’ formed in 1848, and including Holman Hunt, Millais, 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti) who endeavored to revive the 
style and spirit of the Italian artists before the time of 
Raphael, and laid stress upon delicacy of color and finish 
and fidelity to nature; sometimes, any modern artist of like 
aims or methods; also, one of the Italian painters who 
preceded Raphael. II. a. Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of the Pre-Raphaelites; also, existing before the time 
of Raphael.—Pre=Raph/a-el-it-ism (-it-izm), n. 

pre-re-qui-site (pré-rek/wi-zit). [See pre-.] I. a. Re- 
quired beforehand; requisite as an antecedent condition. 
II. n. Something prerequisite. 

pre-rog-a-tive (pré-rog’a-tiv). [OF. prerogative (F. pré- 
rogative), < L. prerogatwa, prerogative, prop. fem. of pre- 
rogativus, voting first, < prerogare, ask first, < pre, before, 
+ rogare, ask.] I. m. A prior, peculiar, or exclusive right 
or privilege; esp., such a right attaching to an office or posi- 
tion, as that of a sovereign; also, precedencef. II, a. Hay- 
ing or exercising a prerogative; pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or existing by virtue of, a prerogative; also, pertaining toa 
prerogative court.—prerogative court, in England and 
Ireland, a former ecclesiastical court for the trial of certain 
testamentary cases; in the State of New Jersey, the court 
of probate.—pre-rog/a-tived, a. Endowed with a pre- 
rogative. 

pre-sa (pra’si), n.; pl. prese (-sa). [It., a taking, < pren- 
dere, < L. prendere, prehendere, take.] In music, a mark, 
as :S:, +, or 3%, used in a canon, fugue, etc., to indicate 
where the successive voice-parts are to take up the theme. 

pres-age (pres/aj or pré’saj), n. [OF. presage (F. présage), 
< L. presagium, presentiment, foreboding, < presagire, 
perceive beforehand, < pre, before, + sagire, perceive 
acutely: see sagacious.] A presentiment or foreboding, or a 
prophetic impression (as, “She could not sleep at night and 
was haunted by a presage of disaster’: S. Butler’s “Way 
of All Flesh,” Ixxx.); also, something that portends or fore- 
shadows a future event; an omen, prognostic, or warning 
indication (as, “a low, constant . . . murmur of dissatis- 
faction ...a warning presage of the coming storm”: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 3); also, prophetic signifi- 
cance, or augury (as, an occurrence of dire presage); also, a 
forecast or prediction.—pre-sage (pré-saj’), v.; -saged, 
-saging. [F. présager, < présage.] 1. tr. To have a pre- 
sentiment of; also, to portend, foreshow, or foreshadow (as, 
“The yellow and vapory sunset . . . had presaged change”’: 
Hardy’s “‘Return of the Native,’ iii. 6); also, to forecast or 
predict. II. intr. To havea presentiment; also, to make a 
prediction.—pre-sage/ful, a. Full of presage; foreboding; 
also, ominous.—pre-sa/ger (-sa/jér), n.—pre-sa/ging-ly, 
adv. 

pres-by-o-pi-a (pres-bi-/pi-4 or prez-), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mpéoBu;, old man, + &, eye.] In pathol., a defect of vision 
incident to advancing age, in which near objects are seen 
with difficulty.—pres-by-op/ic (-op’ik), a. 

pres-by-ter (pres/bi-tér or prez/-), n. [LL. presbyter, < Gr. 
mpeoBbrepos, an elder, prop. adj., older, compar. < mpéoBus, 
old man: cf. priest.] In the early Christian church, an 
elder; in hierarchical churches, a priest; in Presbyterian 
churches, a member of a_presbytery.—pres-byt-er-al 
(pres-bit/ér-al or prez-), a. Of or pertaining to presbyters. 
—pres-byt/er-ate (-dt), n. [LL. presbyteratus.] The of- 
fice of presbyter; also, a body of presbyters.—pres-by-te/- 
ri-al (-té/ri-al), a. Of or pertaining to. a presbytery; 
also, presbyterian.—pres-by-te/ri-an. I. a. Pertaining to 
or based on the principle of ecclesiastical government by 
presbyters or presbyteries; [cap.] designating or pertaining 
to various churches having this form of government and 
holding more or less modified forms of Calvinism. II. n. 
[cap.] A member or adherent of a Presbyterian church. 
—Pres-by-te’/ri-an-ism, n. The system of church govern- 
ment by presbyters or elders, characterized by equality of 
all elders and absence of ecclesiastical ranks; also, the 
doctrines of Presbyterian churches.—pres/by-te-ry (-te-ri), 
n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [LL. presbyterium, < Gr. rpeoBuréprov. | 
A body of presbyters or elders; in Presbyterian churches, a 
judicatory consisting of all the ministers (teaching elders) 
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and certain of the lay or ruling elders within a district; also, 

the district under the jurisdiction of a presbytery; also[cap.], 
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in France, Geneva. . . 
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things before 
they exist or happen; foreknowledge; foresight: as, 
“Perhaps he knew already, by the prescience of a general, 
the hopelessness of the struggle’’ (Besant’s “Coligny,” viii.). 
pre-scient (pré/shient or presh’ient), a. [F. prescient, < L. 
presciens (prescient-), ppr. of prescire, foreknow, < pre, 
before, + scire, know.] Having foreknowledge, as of things 
to come (as, a prescient mind); foreseeing; characterized 
by or showing foreknowledge (as, a prescient moment; “‘the 
sharks . . . following them in the same prescient way that 
vultures hover over the banners of marching regiments,” 
H. Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” cxxxv.).—pre/scient-ly, adv. 

pre-scind (pré-sind’), ». [L. prescindere, cut off in front, < 
pre, before, + scindere, cut.] 1. tr. To cut off or away; 
remove; also, to separate in thought; abstract. IL. intr. 
To withdraw the attention (from); turn aside in thought. 

pre-scribe (pré-skrib’), v.; -scribed, -scribing. [L. pre- 
scribere (pp. prescriptus), < prx, before, + scribere, write. ] 
I. tr. To lay down, in writing or otherwise, as a rule or a 
course to be followed; appoint, ordain, or enjoin (bounds, 
duties, actions, methods, etc.); in med., to designate or order 
for use, as a remedy or treatment; in daw, to render invalid 
or outlawed by negative prescription. II. intr. To lay 
down rules, direct, or dictate (as, to do as the law prescribes) ; 
in med., to designate remedies or treatment to be used; in 
law, to claim a right or title by prescription, or by virtue of 
long use and enjoyment (esp. with for or to); also, to become 
invalid or outlawed by negative prescription, or through 
ee of time, as a claim or action.—pre-scrib/er (-skri/- 
ber), n. 

pre-script (pré-skript’), a. [L. prescriptus, pp.: see pre- 
scribe.] Prescribed; laid down as a rule; appointed, or- 
dained, or enjoined. [Now rare.]—pre-script (pré/skript), 
n. (L. prescriptum, prop. neut. of prescriptus, pp.] That 
which is prescribed; a rule; a regulation or ordinance; 
a ag or injunction; also, a medical prescription (now 
rare). 

pre-scrip-ti-ble (pré-skrip’ti-bl), a. Subject to (legal) pre- 
scription; depending on or derived from prescription, as a 
claim or right. 

pre-scrip-tion (pré-skrip/shon), n. [L. prescriptio(n-).] 
The act of prescribing; also, that which is prescribed; in 
med., a direction (usually written) for the preparation and 
use of a medicine or remedy; also, the medicine prescribed; 
in law, the operation of long or immemorial possession or 
use of a thing to give a right or title to it (as, to claim a right 
by prescription; to acquire a thing by prescription: often 
used figuratively or by transference in general language); 
right or title acquired by virtue of long and uninterrupted 
use and enjoyment; also, limitation of the time within 
which a claim may be made or an action brought (‘negative 
prescription’). 

pre-scrip-tive (pré-skrip/tiv), a. That prescribes; giving 
directions or injunctions; also, depending on or arising from 
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legal prescription, as a right or title; hence, in general, 
arising from or established by long use, custom, or existence 
(as, “the prescriptive respectability of a family with a mural — 
monument and venerable tankards”: George Eliot’s “Silas 
Marner,” x.); long recognized or sanctioned. — pre-scrip/- 
tive-ly, adv.—pre-scrip’tive-ness, 7. 3 

pres-ence (prez/ens), n. [OF. presence (F. présence), < L. 
presentia.] The state or fact of being present, as with — 
others or in a place (as, “I was ignorant of his presence here. 
I thought him in Paris”: G. Meredith’s “Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta,” xviii.); attendance or company (as, to request 
one’s presence at a gathering; to relieve others of one’s pres. 
ence, as by departing); immediate vicinity or close proximity 
(as, an act done in the presence of witnesses; chemical 
changes taking place in the presence of a catalytic agent; 
coolness in the presence of danger); esp., the immediate 
personal vicinity of a great personage giving audience or 
reception or permitting attendance (as, to be admitted to 
the royal presence); hence, a presence-chamber{; also, a 
company or assembly of persons presenty (as, “Here is like 
to be a good presence of Worthies”: Shakspere’s ‘‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 536); also, one’s person or self as 
actually present (as, “Her ample presence fills up all the 
place”: Pope’s ‘“Dunciad,” i. 261); personal appearance or 
bearing, esp. of a dignified or imposing kind (as, a man of fine 
presence; ‘The maidens gather’d strength and grace And 
presence, lordlier than before,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
ciii.); a person, esp. of dignified or fine appearance, or an 
imposing personage (as, ‘“‘Slowly passed that august Presence 
Down the thronged and shouting street’’: Whittier’s “Syca- 
mores”); in general, something present, esp. a divine or 
spiritual being or any incorporeal agency (as, “She really 
felt drawn to worship him, as if he were the shrine . . . of 
that Presence to which he bore such solemn witness,”’ J. H. 
Newman’s “Callista,” xxvii.; “It [a secret] haunted all 
the chambers of their souls as an invisible presence,” Long- 
fellow’s ‘Kavanagh,’ xxiii.).—presence of mind, alert 
and collected state of mind in emergencies; self-possession 
enabling one to act promptly and suitably under unexpected 
or trying circumstances: as, “He... nearly lost his 
presence of mind. He was utterly unaccustomed to such 
crises’ (Arnold Bennett’s ‘“Helen with the High Hand,” v.). 
—pres/ence=cham/ber, n. The room in which a great 
personage, as a sovereign, receives guests or those entitled 
to come before him: as, ‘The Spanish sovereigns fixed their 
throne in the presence-chamber of the palace” (Irving’s 
“Conquest of Granada,’ c.).—pres/ence=room, n. Same 
as presence-chamoer. 

pres-ent! (prez/ent), a. [OF. present (F. présent), < L. 
presens (present-), lit. ‘being before (one),’ ppr. of przesse, 
< pre, before, + esse, be.] Being before or with one or 
others, or in a company or place specified or understood (as, 
“Assemble me the men i Judah . . . and be thou here 
present,” 2 Sam. xx. 4; to be present at a wedding; no one 
was present when this happened: opposed to absent); being 
here or there, rather than elsewhere; hence, existing in a 
place, thing, combination, or the like (as, traces of gold were 
present in this locality; rudimentary wings are present in 
some species; carbon is present in many minerals); fig., 
being before the mind (as, “Let this great truth be present 
night and day’: Pope’s “Essay on Man,” iii. 5); being 
actually or here under consideration (as, “I might open the 
present chapter . . . by a description of a November after- 
noon”: Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” li.); also, having the 
mind attentive to what is about one, or being mentally alert 
and collected in emergencies (obs. or rare: cf. presence of 
mind, under presence); also, being at hand or ready at need,. 
as with aid (archaic: as, “God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble,” Ps. xlvi. 1); also, being, exist- 
ing, or occurring at this time or now (as, the present ruler; 
present conditions; the present hour; the present outbreaks: 
opposed to past and future); for the time being (as, articles 
for present use; ‘“The log-hut, for present shelter meant, Not 
future comfort,’ Whittier’s “Panorama”’); also, immediate} 
or instant} (as, “a horrid place . . . in which we saw nothing 
but present death”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” vi.); 
in gram., denoting action now going on or a state now existing 
(as, the present tense).—present value, or present worth, 


present 


Ol 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
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out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; +H, then; y, you; 


present 


of a sum payable at a given future date, an amount which, 

, plus the interest upon it for the time from the actual date 

to the given future date, will equal the sum then due: as 

_ the present value of $1,060 due one year from date, interest 

__ being allowed at 6%, is $1,000.—pres’ent!, n. That which 
is present or before one{; the matter in handf{; also, the 
present time (as, “To judge rightly of the present, we must 
oppose it to the past”: Johnson’s “Rasselas,” xxx.); pl., 
in law, the present writings, or this document (used in a deed 
of conveyance, a lease, or other document, to denote the 
document itself, as in the phrase ‘Know all men by these 

_ presents ); sing., in gram., the present tense, or a verb-form 
in the present tense.—at present, at the present time; now. 

pre-sent? (pré-zent’), v. t. [OF. presenter (F. présenter), < 
L. presentare (pp. presentatus), place before, show, present, 
< presens: see present’.] To bring (a person, etc.) before, 
or into the presence of, another, esp. a superior; introduce 
ceremoniously or formally (as, to be presented at court, or 
to society; ‘“‘Presented to Melusine, he bowed, smiled, and 
said, ‘Greatly charmed,’”’ M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” 
xi.); bring before or introduce to the public (as, a theatrical 
manager presents an actor or a company in a play); come to 
show (one’s self) before a person, in or at a place, etc. (as, 
“Call Joshua, and present yourselves in the tabernacle”: 
Deut. xxxi. 14); also, to offer to view or notice, or show or 
exhibit (as, the picture presents him in his prime; to present 
a fine appearance, or signs of decay); bring before the mind, 
or offer for consideration (as, “Hear what to my mind first 
thoughts present”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ix. 213); set 
forth in words (as, to present facts, reasons, or arguments); 

“represent, personate, or act, as on the stage; also, to direct, 
point, or turn to something or in a particular way (as, to 
present one’s face to the foe); level or aim (a weapon, esp. 
a firearm); also, to hold out or offer for taking, hand over, or 
deliver, esp. with formality (as, to present one’s card to a 
person); hand or send in, as a bill or a check for payment; 
tender, render, or convey (as, to present one’s compliments, 
respects, or thanks toa person; to present a message); often, 
to bring or deliver for acceptance, as an offering or gift (as, 
to present a sacrifice on an altar; ‘They presented unto him 
gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh,” Mat. ii. 11); 
give, esp. in a formal or ceremonious way; fig., to afford or 
furnish (an opportunity, possibility, etc.); also, to approach 
or furnish (a person, etc.) with something offered (as, “A 
footman entered, and presented Mrs. Holt with some mail 
on a silver tray,” W. Churchill’s ‘“Modern Chronicle,” i. 7; 
to present a person with a bill for services rendered); often, 
to furnish or endow with a gift or the like, esp. by formal 
act (as, to present a man with a gold watch; to present a 
college with a new building); eccles., to offer or recommend 
(a clergyman) to the bishop for institution to a benefice; in 
law, to bring formally to the notice of the proper authority, 
as an offense; bring a formal charge against, as a person. — 
to present arms, milit., to bring a rifle (or other weapon) to 
a perpendicular position in front of the body, as in saluting 
a superior officer.—pre-sent/?,v.7. To levelor aima weapon 
(as, “Drawing a large horse-pistol, he presented”: Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” May 17); also, to point, face, or project 
in a particular direction; eccles., to present a clergyman for 
institution to a benefice.—pres-ent? (prez/ent), n. [OF. 
present (F. présent).] The presenting of a thing as a gift, 
or a presentation or gift of something (as, “I can make no 
marriage present, Little can I give my wife”: Tennyson’s 
“Lord of Burleigh,” 13); also, a thing presented as a gift 
(as, to accept a thing as a present; Christmas presents); a 

ift. 

E tent-a-ble (pré-zen’ta-bl), a. That may be presented; 
esp., suitable, as in appearance, dress, manners, etc., for 
being introduced into society or company (as, In Mrs. 
Percival’s phrase, ‘She may meet anybody there. The 
child must be presentable”: M. Hewlett’s “Open Country, 
i.); hence, of sufficiently good appearance, or fit to be seen 
(as, “My very shoes and stockings were purified and rendered 
presentable”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxix.).—pre-sent-a- 
bil/i-ty (-bil’/i-ti), n.—pre-sent/a-bly, adv. ; 

pres-en-ta-tion (prez-en-ta/shgn), 7. [OF. presentacion 

(F. présentation), < LL. presentatio(n-).] The act of 

presenting, or the state of being presented; introduction, 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, Z 


/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 
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as of a person at court; exhibition or representation, as of a 
play; offering or delivering, as of something to be taken; 
bestowal, as of a gift; also, that which is presented, as a gift 
(obs. or rare); eccles., the act or the right of presenting a 
clergyman to the bishop for institution to a benefice; in 
com., the presentment of a bill, note, or the like; in obstet., 
the appearance of a particular part of the fetus at the os uteri 
during labor; in psychol., a cognitive modification of con- 
sciousness; an idea; a perceptual cognition.—pres-en-ta/= 
tion-al, a.—pres-en-ta/tion-ism, . The doctrine that per- 
ception is an immediate cognition.— pres-en-ta/tion-ist, n. 
pre-sen-ta-tive (pré-zen’/ta-tiv), a. Hccles., admitting of or 
pertaining to presentation; in psychol., of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a presentation. 
pres-en-tee (prez-en-té’), . One to whom something is 
presented; also, one who is presented; eccles., one presented 
for institution to a benefice. 
pre-sent-er (pré-zen/tér), n. One who presents. 
pre-sen-tient (pré-sen/shient), a. [L. presentiens (-ent-), 
ppr. of presentire, feel beforehand, < pre, before, + sentire, 
feel.] Feeling or perceiving beforehand; having a presenti- 
ment. 
pre-sen-ti-ment (pré-sen’ti-ment or pré-zen’-), n. [F. pre- 
sentiment, now pressentiment, < L. presentire: see presen- 
tient.| A feeling or impression of something about to 
happen, esp. something evil; a vagué sense of impending 
misfortune or trouble; a foreboding: as, “A presentiment 
told me there was trouble in the wind” (F. M. Crawford’s 
“Mr. Isaacs,” xi.); “A presentiment of evil hung over him” 
(Kingsley’s “Yeast,” xili.).—pre-sen-ti-men/tal (-men/- 
tal), a. 
pre-sen-tive (pré-zen/tiv). [From present?, v.] In gram.: 
I. a. Of words, presenting an object or conception directly 
to the mind: opposed to symbolic. II. n. A presentive 
word.—pre-sen/tive-ly, adv.— pre-sen/tive-ness, 7. 
pres-ent-ly (prez/ent-li), adv. At present (now prov.); 
also, immediately (now prov.); now, usually, in a little while, 
or soon (as, “The reports grew presently to have a more 
serious tone”: Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,”’ vii.). 
pre-sent-ment (pré-zent/ment), n. LOF. presentement, < 
presenter, E. present?, v.] The act of presenting, or the 
state of being presented; presentation; representation; 
also, a representation, picture, or likeness (as, “Look here, 
upon this picture, and on this, The counterfeit presentment 
of two brothers”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 4. 54); in 
com., the presenting of a bill, note, or the like, as for accept- 
ance or payment; in law, the statement by a grand jury of 
an offense from their own knowledge or observation, without 
any indictment laid before them. 
pres-en-toir (prez-en-twor’), n. [Cf. F. présentoir, broad- 
bladed knife formerly used at table for presenting food to 
persons.] A shallow bowl or cup with a tall supporting 
stem, for holding fruit or flowers (obs. or hist.); also, a 
tray or salver on 
which things are 
presented; also, a 
kind of stand or 
holder for a bowl, 
cup, or the like. 
pres-ent=per-fect 
(prez/ent-pér/fekt), 
a.andn. Ingram., 
same as perfect. 
pre-serv-a-ble (pré- 
zer/va-bl), a. Ca- 
pable of being pre- 
served. 
pres-er-va-tion 
(prez-ér-va/shon),7. 
[OF. preservation 
(F.  préservation).] 
The act of preserv- 
ing, or the state of 
Beem ies Care’ Presentoir of Japanese Lacquer-ware, with Bowl. 
zer/va-tiv). [OF. preservatif (F. préservatif).] I.a. Tend- 
ing to preserve. II. . Something that preserves or tends 
to preserve; a medicine that preserves health or prevents 


as z or zh; o, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


preservatory 


disease; a chemical substance or preparation used to pre- 
serve foods, etc., from decomposition or fermentation. — 

pre-ser-va-to-ry (pré-zér/va-t9-ri). I. a. Preservative. 
II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A preservative; also, an apparatus 
for preserving substances for food; also, a place where the 
preserving of food-products is carried on. 

pre-serve (pré-zérv’), v.; -served, -serving. [OF. preserver 
(F. préserver), < LL. preservare, < L. pre, before, + 
servare, keep.] 1. tr. To keep safe from harm or injury; 
save; also, to keep alive or in existence, or make lasting 
(as, “those who wish to preserve the present order of society”: 
Kingsley’s “Yeast,” xiv.); keep up, or maintain (as, “Mr. 
Travers preserved an immobility which struck d’Alcacer as 
obviously affected”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 6); keep 
possession of, or retain (as, to preserve one’s composure); 
also, to prepare (food or any perishable substance) so as to 
resist decomposition or fermentation (as, “a way how to 
preserve our beef without cask or pickle”: Defoe’s “Captain 
Singleton,” ii.); esp., to prepare (fruit, etc.) by cooking with 
sugar; also, to keep (game, etc.) undisturbed for perso1_1] use 
in hunting or fishing. II. intr. To preserve fruit, etc.,; 
make preserves.—pre-serve’, n. Something that preserves; 
also, that which is preserved; esp., fruit, etc., prepared by 
cooking with sugar (usually in pl.); also, a place set apart 
for the protection and propagation of game or fish for sport, 
etc.—pre-serv’er, 7. 

pre-side (pré-zid’), v. 7.; -sided, -siding. [F. présider, < L. 
presidere, sit before, guard, preside over, < prez, before, + 
sedere, sit.] To occupy the place of authority or control, as 
in an assembly; act as chairman or president; also, to exer- 
cise superintendence or control (as, “the dining-room .. . 

_ presided over by the decorous butler and his assistants’’: 
W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 7). 

pres-i-dence (prez/i-dens), n. The action or function of 
presiding; also, the office of president (now rare). 

pres-i-den-cy (prez/i-den-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). The office, 
function, or term of office of a president; specif., the office of 
President of the United States (often cap.); also, in British 
India, one of two (formerly three) great administrative 
divisions, orig. governed by presidents (Madras and Bombay, 
and formerly Bengal). 

pres-i-dent (prez/i-dent), n. [OF. president (F. président), 
< L. presidens (-ent-), ppr. of presidere, E. preside.] One 
who presides; the appointed governor of a province or the 
liket; an officer appointed or elected to preside over an 
organized body of persons; the chief officer of a college, 
university, society, corporation, etc.; [often cap.] the 
highest executive officer of a modern republic.—pres-i- 
den/tial (-den/shal), a. Of or pertaining to a president or 
presidency; also, of the nature of a president; presiding.— 


pres-i-den/tial-ly, adv.—pres/i-dent-ship, n. The office, 
function, or term of office of a president. 

pre-sid-er (pré-zi/dér), n. One who presides. 

pre-sid-i-o (pré-sid’/i-6), n.; pl. -os (-dz). [Sp., < L. pre- 


sidium, guard, garrison, post, < presidere: see preside. ] 
In Spanish use, a garrisoned fort; a military post; also, a 
penal settlement.—pre-sid/i-al, a. 

pre-sig-ni-fy (pré-sig/ni-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [L. pre- 
significare, < prez, before, + significare, E. signify.] To 
signify or indicate beforehand; foreshow.—pre-sig/ni-fi- 
ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), n. 

press! (pres), v. [OF. F. presser, < L. pressare, freq. of pre- 
mere (pp. pressus), press.] I. tr. To act upon with weight 
or force; weigh heavily upon; bear upon; subject to pres- 
sure; sometimes, to clasp (the hand of another); hold 
closely in an embrace; also, to move by weight or force in a 
certain direction or into a certain position; push, drive, or 
thrust; also, to compress or squeeze, as to alter in shape or 
size, to smooth, etc.; iron (clothes, etc.); extract juice, etc., 
from by pressure; also, to squeeze out or express, as juice; 
also, to beset or harass (as, “that longing for the country 
which had always come on him when he was hard pressed’: 
Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” iii. 7); oppress or trouble; 
put to straits, as by want of something (as, “They were 
pressed for time to reach a certain spot before the snow 
should fall”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” xi); 
also, to urge or impel, as to a particular course (as, “Why 
should he stay, whom love doth press to go?’ Shakspere’s 
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“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” iii. 2. 184); constrain or 
compel (as, ‘‘The two gentlemen . . . were pressed by their 
private affairs to return in three days”: Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels,” iii. 8); urge onward, hurry, or hasten; also, to urge 
(a person, etc.) by words (as, “Isaacs hesitated long, but 
as every one pressed him in turn, he yielded at last”: F.M. 
Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” vii.); importuneg beseech, or 
entreat, as to do something (as, ‘““He warmly pressed me to 
stay to breakfast”: W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” ix.); 
also, to urge, or insist on; make earnest request for (as, to 
press the payment of a debt); insist on the admission or 
acceptance of (as, to press one’s opinions or theories); lay 
stress on, or emphasize (as, to press the importance of edu- 
cation); plead with insistence (as, to press a claim) ; also, 
to urge for acceptance (as, “She did not press on him the 
post of umpire”: G. Meredith’s “Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,” viii.); in general, to push forward (as, to press 
matters to extremities); also, to crowd upon or throng 
(archaic). II. intr. To exert weight, force, or pressure; 
also, to iron clothes, etc.; also, fig., to bear heavily, as upon 
the mind; also, to compel haste (as, “Time presses, and we 
must come to the point”: Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Briga- 
dier Gerard,” v.); demand immediate attention (as, “For 
the present other matters press”: H. Melville’s “Moby- 
Dick,” Ixxiii.); also, to use urgent entreaty (as, to press 
for an answer); also, to push forward with force, eagerness, 
or haste (as, ‘The head of the column had reached the 
shore, and came pressing up the bank”: Irving’s “Captain 
Bonneville,” xli.); crowd or throng (as, “the nations of 
Germany, who perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the 
empire”: Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
xii.); also, to obtrude one’s self (archaic).—press!,n. [OF. 
F. presse.| The act or an act of pressing; pressure; also, 
pressed state; a crease caused by pressing; also, pressure or 
urgency, as of affairs or business (as, “that press of engage- 
ments which was his excuse so many times’: Thoreau’s 
“Walden,” ii.); also, a pressing or pushing forward; also, a 
pressing together in a crowd, or a crowding or thronging; 
the crush or collision of battle (as, “He . . . fought sword in 
hand, in the thickest press’: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” 
vii.); a crowd, throng, or multitude (as, “The hot and 
crowded bazars blazed with light as they made their way 
through the press of all the races in Upper India”: Kipling’s 
“Kim,” i.); also, any of various instruments or machines 
for exerting pressure (as, a cotton-press; a letter-press; 
a stamping-press); esp., a printing-press, or machine used 
for printing; an establishment for printing books, etc.; 
the process or art of printing; printed publications collec- 
tively, esp. newspapers and periodicals; the body or class 
of persons engaged in writing for or editing newspapers or 
periodicals; the critical comment of newspapers, etc., on 
some matter of current public interest (colloq., and orig. 
British: as, to be given a good press; ‘‘No other book of 
mine ever had such a bad press,” Arnold Bennett’s “Truth 
about an Author,” Preface); also, an upright case, or 
piece of furniture, for hold- 
ing clothes, books, etc.— | 
press of sail, or press of 
canvas, naut., as much sail 
as the state of the wind, & 
etc., will permit a ship to § 
carry: as, “a frigate under fam 
a press of sail” (Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” xiii.); “The § 
British Fleet was just out of & 
sight with the exception of f 
one or two stragglers, under a [ 
press of canvas” (J. Conrad’s ie 
“Rover,” xvi.). 
press? (pres), v. ¢. [Altered 
form of prest!, v., by associa- 
tion with press!.] To force & 
into service, esp. naval or 
military service; impress.— 
press?,n. Impressment into service, esp. naval or military 
service; also, an order or commission for such impressment. 
press=a-gent (pres/a’jent), n. A person employed to attend 
to the advertising of a theatre, play, etc., through advertise- 


Press of Walnut-wood. (German, 
I5th century.) 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; H, then; y, you; 


i 


pres-sure.(presh/ir), 7. 


: press<agent 


ments and other notices in the press. — press/=a/gent, ». t. 
To give publicity to or advertise, as a press-agent does, or 
through a press-agent. ; 

press=board (pres/bérd), 
board. 

press-er (pres/ér), 
applies pressure. 

press=gang (pres’gang), n. A body of men under the com- 
mand of an officer, employed to impress other men for 
service, esp. in the navy or army: as, “A pressgang, that 
was in need of men for a man-of-war, came on board, and 
pressed poor Charles” (Galt’s “Annals of the Parish six) 

press-ing (pres/ing), p.a. Urgent, or demanding immediate 
attention (as, “The danger now became too pressing to 
admit of longer delay”: Cooper’s “Spy,” v.); also, urgent 
or persistent in solicitation (as, “He was very pressing with 
Brown to send the ‘order’ ”’: J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xxxix.); 
importunate; expressed with earnest desire for compliance, 
as a request or summons.—press/ing-ly, adv.— press/ing- 
ness, 7. 

pres-sion (presh’on), n. [L. pressio(n-).] Pressure. 

press-man (pres/man), n.; pl. -men. A man who operates 
or has charge of a printing-press; also, a writer or reporter 
for the press (colloq.). 

press=mark (pres/mirk),. In libraries, a mark put upon a 
volume to indicate its location in the library. 

press=mon-ey (pres’mun‘i), n. [Earlier prest-money: see 

rest!.] Money paid to a soldier or sailor on enlistment. 

Now only hist.] ; 

pres-sor (pres/or), a. [NL.: cf. depressor.] In physiol., 
that presses; increasing pressure; stimulating: as, a pressor 
nerve (a nerve whose stimulation causes an increase of blood- 
pressure). 


m. A kind of millboard or paste- 


m. One who or that which presses, or 


press=room (pres/rém), n. A room or apartment contain- 


ing a press or presses; esp., the room in a printing establish- 
ment in which the presses are kept and operated. 

[OF. pressure, < L. pressura, < 
premere: see press!.] The act of pressing, or the state of 
being pressed; the exertion of force upon a body by another 
body in contact with it; compression; fig., harassment; 
oppression; a state of trouble or embarrassment; a con- 
straining or compelling force or influence; urgency, as of 
affairs or business; also, that which is impressedt; im- 
pressionf or stampf; in mech., an equilibrated force; a 
force per unit area exerted over a surface; stress; in elect., 
electromotive force.—pres/sur-al, a.—pres/sure=gage, 7. 
An apparatus for measuring the pressure of gases or liquids, 
as an attachment for indicating the pressure of steam in a 
boiler; in gun., an instrument used to determine the pressure 
in the bore or chamber of a gun when the charge explodes. 


press-work (pres/wérk), n. The working or management of 


a printing-press, or the work turned out by it. 


prest!} (prest), n. [OF. prest (F. prét), a loan, < prester 


prest?{ (prest), a. 


(F. préter), lend, < L. prestare, perform, pay, furnish, < 
pre, before, + stare, stand.] A loan; an advance payment, 
as to a soldier or sailor at enlistment.—prest'f, v. t. [Cf. 
press?.| To engage with an advance payment; enlist; 
press into service. 

(OF. prest (F. prét), < LL. prestus, 
ready, < L. presto, adv., at hand, appar. < pre, before, + 
situs, pp., put, placed: see site.] Ready. 


pres-ta-tion (pres-ta/shon), n. [OF. F. prestation, < L. 


prestatio(n-), < prestare: see prest!.] A payment made 
or exacted, as in money or service, by way of feudal or cus- 
tomary duty. 


pres-ter (pres/tér), n. [OF. prestre (F. prétre): see priest. ] 


Priest: used in the name of a supposed Christian potentate 
(‘Prester John’) of the middle ages, said to have a kingdom 
in some part of Asia or Africa. 


pres-ti-dig-i-ta-tion (pres-ti-dij-i-ta’/shgn), n. [F. presti- 


digitation, < It. presto, quick (see presto), + L. digitus, 
finger: cf. prestigiation.] Sleight of hand; legerdemain; 
jugglery.—pres-ti-dig/i-ta-tor, n. [F. prestidigitateur. | 
One who practises sleight of hand; a conjurer; a juggler. 


pres-tige (pres-tézh’ or pres/tij), n. [F., illusion, glamour, 


(variable) g as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; 


prestige, < LL. prestigium, illusion, L. prestigix, pl., 
illusions, jugglers’ tricks.] An illusionf; hence, distinction 
or reputation (illusory or well-founded) attaching to a 
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person or thing and dominating the mind of others or of the 
public (as, “A certain seclusion, a certain aloofness, would 
add greatly to the prestige of the god”: H. G. Wells’s “Out- 
line of History,” xix. § 2); often, reputation or influence 
arising from success, achievement, rank, or other circum- 
stances (as, ‘After Napoleon’s first battles, prestige did half 
his work for him”: G. Meredith’s “Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,” ix.). 
pres-tig-i-a-tion (pres-tij-i-a’shon), nm. [LL. prestigiare, 
deceive by jugglery, < L. prestigiz: see prestige.| The 
practice of magic or jugglery; conjuring; juggling; prestidig- 
itation. [Now rare.]—pres-tig’i-a-tor, n. 
pres-ti-gious (pres-tij’us), a. [L. prestigiosus, < pre- 
stigie: see prestige.]| Practising or involving magic or 
jugglery; illusory; deceptive. [Now rare.] 
pres-tis-siemo (pres-tés/sé-m6), a. or adv. [It., superl. of 
presto: see presto.| In music, in the most rapid tempo. 
pres-to (pres/td). [It., adj. and adv., < LL. prestus, adj., 
ready, L. presto, adv., at hand: see prest?.] I. a. Ready 
or at hand; quick or rapid; also, of the nature of jugglery; 
juggling; in music, in quick tempo. IL. adv. Quickly, 
rapidly, or immediately (used by jugglers or conjurers in 
various phrases of command); in music, in quick tempo. 
III. n. The utterance ‘presto’; in music, a movement or 
piece in quick tempo. 
pre-sum-a-ble (pré-zii/ma-bl), a. Capable of being pre- 
sumed, or taken for granted; probable; likely.—pre-sum/a- 
bly, adv. As may be presumed; probably. 
pre-sume (pré-ziim’), v.; -swmed, -suming. [OF. pre- 
sumer (F. présumer), < L. presumere (pp. presumptus), 
take beforehand, anticipate, assume, venture, < pre, before, 
+ sumere, take.| I. tr. To take upon one’s self, or under- 
take, with unwarrantable boldness (as, “Bold deed thou 
hast presumed, adventurous Eve”: Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” ix. 921); esp., to undertake or venture (to do some- 
thing) as by taking a liberty (as, to preswme to speak for 
another; “the plan which I shall preswme to suggest,” 
Burke’s ‘‘Conciliation with the Colonies”); also, to take 
for granted, assume, or suppose (as, “You have an... 
undeniable right, sir, to enter the house . . . always 
presuming you to be called there by the duty of your 
office,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xlvii.; “I preswme 
you're tired after the long ride,” Mrs. Wharton’s ‘Ethan 
Frome,” vii.); in law, to assume as being true or a fact 
in the absence of proof to the contrary (as, to presume 
the death of one missing beyond a fixed term of years). 
II. intr. To act or proceed with unwarrantable or imper- 
tinent boldness; take liberties; rely (on or wpon) in acting 
unwarrantably or taking liberties (as, ‘“Nor was that King 
wise who presumed far on the forbearance of the English 
people,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.; to preswme upon 
one’s position as a guest); aspire, venture, or go presumptu- 
ously (now rare: as, “Into the heaven of heavens I have 
presumed, An earthly guest,’’ Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
vii. 13); also, to take something for granted; suppose.— 
pre-sum/ed-ly (-zi/med-li), adv. As is or may be pre- 
sumed or supposed.—pre-sum/er, n.—pre-sum/ing, p. a. 
That presumes; presumptuous; unduly bold.—pre-sum/- 
ing-ly, adv. ; 
pre-ssump-tion (pré-zump/shon), n. [OF. presumpcion 
(F. présomption), < L. presumptio(n-).] The act of 
presuming, or taking upon one’s self more than right or 
propriety warrants (as, “This is a matter that concerns 
myself only, and it is presumption on his part to interfere 
in it”: W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xvii.); unwarrant- 
able, unbecoming, or impertinent boldness in conduct or 
thought; also, the act of presuming, taking for granted, or 
assuming; assumption of something as true; belief on 
reasonable grounds or probable evidence; hence, that which 
is presumed, or taken for granted; an assumption (as, 
“Whatever he was doing at one moment, the presumption 
was a sure one that he would not be doing it the next”: 
Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xx.); also, a ground or reason 
for presuming or believing, or a presumptive evidence (as, 
“The more he disliked a thing the greater the presumption 
that it was rignt,’ S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xxxi.; 
“The next thing... is, to consider the supposed pre- 
sumptions against revelation,” J. Butler’s “Analogy of 
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Religion,” ii. 2); in Jaw, an inference as to the existence of 
one fact from the known existence of other facts; an inference 
in accordance with the common experience of mankind and 
the established principles of logic, or with the prescribed 
policy of the law. : 

pre-sump-tive (pré-zump’tiv), a. [F. présomptif, < LL. 
presumptivus.| Presumptuous{; also, presumed, or re- 
garded as such by presumption (as, an heir presumptwe, 
see under heir, n.; presumptive murder); based on pre- 
sumption (as, a presumptive title); also, affording ground 
for presumption, or warranting a belief or inference (as, 
“The blush of virtuous indignation was construed into pre- 
sumptive evidence of guilt”: Marryat’s “King’s Own,” i.). 
—pre-sump’tive-ly, adv. 

pre-sump-tu-ous (pré-zump’tii-us), a. [OF. presumptu- 
eux (F. présomptueux), < LL. presumptuosus.] Full of, 
characterized by, or showing presumption, or readiness to 
presume in conduct or thought; unwarrantably or imperti- 
nently bold; forward; presuming: as, “with the undoubting 
self-reliance of a preswmptuous novice, ready to advance 
fixed opinions and plans of action” (Bancroft’s “Hist. of 
the U.S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 2); “a presumptuous mock- 
ery of the Creator” (Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice-Told_ Tales,” 
The Prophetic Pictures).—pre-sump/tu-ous-ly, adv.—pre- 
sump/tu-ous-ness, 7. 

pre-sup-pose (pré-su-péz’), v. £.; -posed, -posing. [OF. 
presupposer (F. présupposer), < pre- (< L. pre), before, + 
supposer, E. suppose.| To suppose or assume beforehand; 
take for granted in advance; also, of a thing, to require or 
imply as an antecedent condition (as, an effect presupposes 
a cause).—pre-sup-po-si/tion (-sup-9-zish’gn), n. 

pre-sur-mise (pré-sér-miz’), n. [See pre-.] A surmise pre- 
viously formed. 

pre-tence’, n. See pretense. 

pre-tend (pré-tend’), ». [OF. pretendre (F. prétendre), < 
L. pretendere (pp. pretentus, LL. pretensus), stretch forth, 
put forward, pretend, < pre, before, + tendere, stretch, 
E. tend1.] 1. tr. To stretch forth}, presentf, or offert; 
also, to spread before or over something as a protection}; 
also, to put forward as a pretext or excusey; also, to allege or 
assert (as, ‘“even admitting the evidence of religion to be as 
doubtful as is pretended”: J. Butler’s ‘Analogy of Religion,” 
ii. 6); esp., to allege or profess insincerely or falsely; hence, 
to feign (as, to pretend illness; ‘““My bedmate pretended 
to be asleep,” G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” xxvii.); also, to lay 
claim tot; also, to take upon one’s self, venture, or attempt 
(to do something: as, ‘“‘Whether my bullets did any execu- 
tion or not I cannot pretend to say,” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple 
Land,” xviii.); also, to intend} or plant. ID. intr. To reach 
forward}; also, to tend{; also, to make believe; also, to lay 
claim (to); fig., to make pretentions (to: as, ‘‘a square white 
house pretending neither to beauty nor state,” Mrs. H. 
Ward’s ‘‘Robert Elsmere,” xi.); also, to aspire (to), as a suitor 
or candidate (as, “A... fellow . . . might pretend surely 
to his kinswoman’s hand”: Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,” xxiv.). 
—pre-tend/ant, n. [F. prétendant, prop. ppr. of prétendre.] 
A pretender; a claimant; also, a suitor or wooer.—pre- 
tend/ed, p. a. Alleged or asserted; reputed; insincerely 
or falsely professed; also, feigned, fictitious, or counterfeit 
(as, “The pretended elk, throwing off his hide and his horn, 
started forth an Indian warrior”: Irving’s “Captain Bonne- 
ville,” xxiv.).—pre-tend/ed-ly, adv.—pre-tend/er,n. One 
who pretends; one who makes false professions; a claimant; 
an aspirant or candidate; specif., a claimant to a throne 
(as, the Old Pretender and the Young Pretender, James 
Francis Edward Stuart and Charles Edward Stuart, son 
oS grandson of James II. of England).—pre-tend/ing-ly, 
adv. 

pre-tense, pre-tence (pré-tens’), m. [= AF. pretensse, < 
LL. pretensa, fem. of pretensus, pp.: see pretend.] The act 
of pretending or alleging, now esp. falsely; insincere or false 
profession; also, pretending or feigning, or make-believe 
(as, ‘“My sleepiness was all pretence’: W. H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land,” xvii.); a false show of something (as, a 
pretense of friendship); a piece of make-believe (as, “It is 
part of the decent and useful pretences of our world that 
children . . . know nothing of love”: H. G. Wells’s ““Tono- 
Bungay,” i. 1. § 8); also, an alleged or pretended reason or 


excuse, or a pretext (as, “The man, under pretence of going 


a journey, took lodgings in the next street”: Hawthorne’s ~ 


“Twice-Told Tales,’ Wakefield); also, the putting forth of a 
claim, or the claim itself; fig., pretension (to: as, destitute 
of any pretense to wit); esp., pretension to dignity, impor- 
tance, or the like; pretentiousness; also, an intention] or 
purposef. , ; p 

pre-ten-sion (pré-ten’shgn), n. [F. prétention, sometimes 
formerly pretension, < ML. pretentio(n-), pretensio(n-), 
< L. pretendere, E. pretend.) The act of pretending or 
alleging, or an allegation; also, a pretext; also, a laying 
claim to something, or a claim made; hence, a claim or title 
to something (as, “a prince with considerable pretensions 
to the throne’: De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars”); 
fig., claim made, esp. indirectly or by implication, to some 
quality, merit, or the like (often in pl.: as, to make no 
pretensions to superior judgment); also, claim or right to 
be considered as possessing something (with ¢o, and often in 
pl.: as, to have no pretensions to beauty); esp., claim to 
dignity, importance, or merit (in sing. or pl.: as, “The front 
door . . . rested on Corinthian pillars of some architectural 
pretension,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xv.; “These 
were not commonplace young ladies, but had pretensions 
quite above the ordinary run,” Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” 
ii. 7); pretentiousness or ostentation. : 

pre-ten-tious (pré-ten’shus), a. [F. prétentieur, < préten- 
tion, E. pretension.] Full of pretension; characterized by 
assumption of dignity or importance; making an exaggerated 
outward show; ostentatious.—pre-ten/tious-ly, adv.— 
pre-ten/tious-ness, 7. 

preter-. [L. preter-, repr. preter, adv. and prep., past, by, 
beyond, besides, < pre, before: see pre-.] A prefix meaning 
‘past,’ ‘beyond,’ ‘more than,’ occurring orig. in words from 
the Latin, but now used also as an English formative. 

pre-ter-hu-man (pré-tér-hi/man), a. [See preter-.] Be- 
yond what is human. 

pret-er-it, pret-er-ite (pret/e-rit). [L. preteritus, pp. of 
preterire, go by, < preter, past, by, + ire,go.] I.a. By- 
gone; past; ingram., expressing past time; esp., denoting 
past action or state simply, without implication as to 
continuance (as, the preterit tense). II. n. In gram., 
the preterit tense; a verb-form in this tense, as ‘(I) loved.’ 

pret-er-i-tion (pret-e-rish’on), n. [LL. preteritio(n-), < 
L. preterire: see preterit.| The act of passing by or over, or 
the state of being passed by or over; omission; neglect; 
in Calvinistic theol., the passing over by God of those not 
elected to salvation or eternal life; in Jaw, the passing over 
by a testator of an heir otherwise entitled to a portion. 

pre-ter-i-tive (pré-ter/i-tiv), a. [L. preteritus, pp.: see 
preterit.| In gram., expressing past time; also, of certain 
verbs, limited to past tenses. 

pret-er-it=pres-ent, pret-er-ite=pres-ent (pret/e-rit-prez/- 
ent). In gram.: I. a. Combining preterit form with pres- 
ent meaning: applied specif. to certain Teutonic verbs. 
II. n. A preterit-present verb or verb-form. 

pre-ter-mit (pré-tér-mit’), v. ¢.; -mitted, -mitting. (LL. 
pretermittere (pp. pretermissus), < preter, past, + muittere, 
send.] To let pass without notice or mention; disregard; 
overlook; leave out or omit; leave undone; forbear or neg- 
lect to perform.—pre-ter-mis/sion (-mish/gn), 7. 

pre-ter-nat-u-ral (pré-tér-nat/f-ral), a. [See preter-.] Be- 
yond what is natural (as, ‘“preternatural keenness of sight’’: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xix.); abnormal; 
also, out of the ordinary course of nature (as, “A stillness 
almost preternatural spread over the sea”: H. Mel- 
ville’s “Moby-Dick,” lix.); sometimes, supernatural (as, 
“Eglintoun Wood — a place well noted from ancient times 
for preternatural appearances”: Galt’s ““Ayrshire Legatees,”’ 
iv.).—pre-ter-nat/u-ral-ism, ». Preternatural character 
or condition; also, recognition of the preternatural.—pre- 
ter-nat/u-ral-ly, adv.— pre-ter-nat/u-ral-ness, 7. 

pre-ter-nor-mal (pré-téer-nér’/mal), a. [See preter-.] Be- 
yond what is normal. 

pre-text (pré/tekst),. [L. pretextus, outward show, pretext, 
< pretexere, weave before, put forward as a pretext, < pre, 
before, -+ texere, weave.] That which is put forward to 
conceal a true purpose or object; an ostensible reason; an 
excuse; a pretense: as, ‘Under the preteat of making lawful 
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reprisals . . . he had sent an armed fleet again 

of Normandy” (J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bou" PS Ne 
pre-text (pré-tekst’), v. t. Touse asa pretext; ’ pretend. 

pre-tor, prz-tor (pré/tor), n. [L. pretor, < preire, go 
before, < pre, before, + ire, go.] In Rom. hist., orig 
the title of a consul as leader of the army; later Gre oe 
number of elected magistrates, engaged chiefly in the ad- 
ministration of justice.—pre-to-ri-al, pra-to-ri-al (pré- 
td/ri-al), a. [L. pretorius.] Of or pertaining to a pretor. 
—pre-to’ri-an, pre-to/ri-an, [L. pretorianus.| I. a. 
Of or pertaining to a pretor; [often cap.] designating or per- 
taining to the body-guard of a Roman military commander 
oremperor. IZ. . A man of pretorian rank; [often cap.] 
a soldier of the pretorian guard.—pre-to/ri-um, prze-to/ri- 
um (-um), n.; pl. -ria (-ri-d). [L. pretorium.] The 
commander’s headquarters in an ancient Roman camp; 
also, the official residence of the governor of an ancient 
Roman province.—pre/tor-ship, prze/tor-ship, n. The 
office, dignity, or term of office of a pretor. 

pret-ti-fy (prit/i-fi), v. ¢.; -fied, -fying. [See -fy.] To make 
pretty: often used with a disparaging force: as, to prettify 
a stately mansion or a work of art. 

pret-ti-ly (prit/i-li), adv. In a pretty manner; pleasingly; 
gracefully; nicely. —pret/ti-ness, 7. 

pret-ty (prit’i), a.; compar. prettier, superl. prettiest. [AS. 
preting, cunning, wily, < prett, wile, trick; akin to D. part, 
trick, prank, Icel. prettr, trick, prettugr, tricky.] Cunningt or 
wily}; hence, clever or ingenious (obs. or archaic: as, a 
pretty stratagem; “We have . . . pretty traps to catch the 
petty thieves,” Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” i. 2. 177); neatly 
effective (as, a pretty wit); also, brave, stout, or hardy 
(archaic or Sc.: as, “He . . . observed they [recruits] were 
pretty men, meaning, not handsome, but stout warlike 
fellows,” Scott’s “Waverley,” xvii.); also, smart, fine, or 
elegant (archaic: as, “The pretty gentleman must have his 
airs,” Steele, in “Guardian,” 38); also, good-looking, hand- 
some, or comely, as a person (when applied seriously to a 
man, now prov.); fair or attractive to the eye in a feminine 
or childish way (as, a pretty woman, girl, or baby; a pretty 
face); having a delicate, simple, or graceful beauty (often 
implying a slight or trivial type); of things, placcs, etc., 
pleasing to the eye, esp. without stateliness or grandeur 
(as, a pretty bird; a pretty flower; a pretty cottage or scene); 
pleasing to the ear (as, a pretty tune); pleasing to the mind or 
esthetic taste (as, ‘some pretty, graceful, little story which 
should be full of whatever people knew and liked best”: 
S. Butler’s ““Way of All Flesh,” Ixxiii.); in general, fine, nice, 
pleasant, or excellent (common in prov. expressions, as, a 
pretty smell or taste, pretty weather, and also much used 
ironically, as, a pretty state of affairs); also, considerable, 
or fairly great (now chiefly collog. or prov.: as, ‘““We’ve got 
a pretty bit o’ building on hand now,” George Eliot’s “Adam 
Bede,” xlix.).-a pretty penny. See penny.—pret’ty, 
n.; pl. pretties (-iz). A pretty one (used esp. in address: 
as, “Back to back, my pretties,” Goldsmith’s “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” ii.); also, a pretty thing, as a knickknack, 
trinket, or ornamental article of dress (commonly in pl.: cf. 
pretty-pretty, n.).—pret/ty, adv. Prettily or nicely (chiefly 
prov.: as, to behave or talk pretty); also, fairly, moderately, 
or tolerably (expressing a degree less than very: as, “The wind 
blew pretty hard,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 16; “not 
such a very bad, but a pretty bad boy,” Aldrich’s ‘‘Story ofa 
Bad Boy,” i.).—pret/ty=pret/ty. I.a. Pretty in an over- 
done or mawkish way: as, pretty-pretty pictures or verse; 
the pretty-pretty style in art. II. n.; pl. -pretties (-iz). 
A pretty thing; a pretty: commonly in pl. a 

pre-typ-i-fy (pré-tip/i-fi), v. ¢.; -fied, -fying. [See pre-. | 
To typify beforehand; prefigure. 

pret-zel (pret/sel), n. [G. pretzel, prezel, var. of bretzel, 
brezel.] A little biscuit, usually in the form of a knot, 
salted on the outside. 

pre-vail (pré-val’), v. i. [L. prevalere, < pre, before, 
+ valere, be strong.] To be or prove superior in strength, 
power, or influence (as, to prevail ina struggle; “the assump- 
tion that truth would prevail against humbug,” H. Kings- 
ley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” xvii.; “The disquiets of my mind 
prevailed over my weariness, and kept me awake,” Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 1); also, to operate effectually, 
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previse 


or be efficacious (as, no arguments or inducements prevailed; 
“But why Prevail’d not thy pure prayers?” Tennyson’s 
Supposed Confessions,” 89); use persuasion or inducement 

successfully (on, wpon, or with: as, “He had prevailed upon 
the king to spare them,” Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” xiv.; 
“The governor prevailed with me to take charge of our 
Northwestern frontier,” B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” 
xii.); also, to appear or occur as the more important or fre- 
quent feature or element, or predominate (as, green tints 
prevail in the picture); hence, to exist widely, or be wide- 
spread; be current, or in general use or practice; exist 
everywhere or generally (as, “For some time a dead silence 
prevailed”: De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars”).—pre- 
vail/ing, p. a. That prevails; having superior power or 
influence; effectual; predominant; generally current.— 
pre-vail/ing-ly, adv. 

prev-a-lent (prev/a-lent), a. [L. prevalens (-ent-), ppr. of 
prevalere: see prevail.| That prevails; having the superi- 
ority or ascendancy (now rare); effectual or efficacious (now 
rare); now, esp., widespread; of wide extent or occurrence; 
in general use or acceptance.—prev/a-lence, n.—prev/a= 
lent-ly, adv. 

pre-var-i-cate (pré-var/i-kat), v. 7.; -cated, -cating. [L. 
prevaricatus, pp. of prevaricari, walk crookedly, < pre, 
before, + varicare, straddle, < varus, bent.] To swerve 
from the proper course}; also, to deviate from straight- 
forwardness; act or speak evasively; equivocate; quibble. 
—pre-var-i-ca/tion (-ka/shon), n. [L. prevaricatio(n-).] 
The act of prevaricating; deviation from straightforwardness 
or truth; evasion; equivocation; quibbling.—pre-var‘i-ca- 
tor, n. 

pre-ve-nient (pré-vé/nient), a. [L. preveniens (-ent-), ppr. 
of prevenire: see prevent.| Coming before; antecedent; 
one anticipatory.—pre-ve/nience, n.—pre-ve/nient-ly, 
adv. 

pre-vent (pré-vent’),v. [L. preventus, pp. of prevenire, come 
before, anticipate, prevent, < prx, before, + venire,come.] IL 
tr. Tocomeor go before, or precede (archaic) ; actin anticipa- 
tion of (archaic: as, “(Mine eyes prevent the night watches, 
that I might meditate in thy word,” Ps. cxix. 148; ‘Ber- 
tram ... from the towers, preventing day, With Wilfrid 
took his early way,” Scott’s “Rokeby,” ii. 4); anticipate 
(a person, etc.) in action (archaic); also, to cut off before- 
hand or debar (a person, etc.), as from something (now rare); 
hinder (a person, etc.), as from doing something (as, there 
is nothing to prevent us from going); also, to keep from oc- 
curring; hinder. I. intr. To interpose a hindrance; hinder: 
as, he will come if nothing prevents.—pre-vent/a-ble, pre- 
vent/i-ble, a. That may be prevented.—pre-ven’/ta-tive 
(-ven’ta-tiv), a. and n. Same as preventive.—pre-vent/er, 
n.—pre-ven/tion (-shon), n. [LL. preventio(n-).] The 
act of preventing; effectual hindrance; also, that which 
prevents; a preventive.—pre-ven/tive. I. a. Serving to 
prevent or hinder; in med., warding off disease. II. n. A 
preventive agent or measure; in med., a drug, etc., for pre- 
venting disease. —pre-ven/tive-ly, adv.—pre-ven-to-ri-um 
(pré-ven-td/ri-um), n.; pl. -riwms or -ria (-ri-d). [NL.] 
An institution for preventing the spread of a disease, esp. 
tuberculosis, as by the treatment of persons in an incipient 
stage of the disease or in danger of the disease. 

pre-view (pré/vii),. [See pre-.] A previous view; a viewin 
advance, as of a moving picture.—pre-view (pré-vil’), ». ¢. 
To view beforehand or in advance. 

pre-vi-ous (pré/vi-us), a. [L. previus, < pre, before, + via, 
way.] Coming or occurring before something else (as, the 
previous day, or the day previous; ‘A previous blast fore- 
tells the rising storm,” Young’s “Night Thoughts,” iii. 218); 
prior; also, done, occurring, acting, etc., before the proper 
time, or premature (usually preceded by too: colloq.).— 
previous question, in parliamentary procedure, the ques- 
tion whether a vote shall be taken on a main question, moved 
before the main question is put: in the U. S., resorted to in 
order to cut off debate and bring the main question to an 
immediate vote.—pre/vi-ous, adv. At a time previous: 
often with to: as, he did this previous to his departure. 
—pre/vi-ous-ly, adv.—pre/vi-ous-ness, 7. ‘ 

pre-vise (pré-viz’), v. t.; -vised, -vising. [L. previsus, pp. of 
previdere, foresee, < pre, before, + videre, see.] To fore- 
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see; also, to forewarn. — pre-vi/sion (-vizh’gn), n. Foresight, 
foreknowledge, or prescience (as, “She knew by prevision 
what most women learn only by experience”: Hardy’s 
“Return of the Native,” i. 7); also, an instance of this; an 
anticipatory vision or perception (as, “Was it some prevision 
of the end?” Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,”’ ix.). 
pre=vo-ca-tion-al (pré-vd-ka/shon-al), a. [See pre-.| Con- 
sisting of or pertaining to a preliminary or elementary type 
of vocational training. 5 
pre-voy-ance (pré-voi/ans), n. [F. prévoyance, < prévotr, 
< L. previdere: see previse.] Foresight; forethought. 
pre=war (pré/war’), a. [See pre-.] Before the war: as, 
pre-war conditions. Cf. post-war. ‘ 
prex-y, prex (prek/si, preks), n. [For president.] A 
president, as of a college. [Students’ slang, U. S.] ; 
prey (pra),n. [OF. preie (F. proie), < L. preda, booty, spoil, 
prey.] Spoil, booty, or plunder (now rare); also, an animal 
hunted or seized for food, esp. by a carnivorous animal; 
hence, a person or thing that falls a victim to an enemy, a 
sharper, a disease, or any adverse agency (as, “the easy prey 
of the first adventurer who comes across him,” S. Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” Ixxviii.; “Ill fares the land, to hastening 
ills a prey, Where wealth accumulates, and men decay,” 
Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village,” 51); also, the action or 
habit of preying (now esp. in ‘beast of prey,’ ‘bird of prey,’ 
etc.).—prey, v. 7. [OF. preier, < L. predari, take booty. ] 
To take booty or plunder; also, to seek for and seize prey, 
as an animal does; hence, to make profit by operations on a 
victim (as, “You are preyed on by idle mendicants”: Smol- 
lett’s “Humphry Clinker,’’ June 8); exert a baneful or 
destructive influence (as, “The anxieties of my mind... 
preyed upon my health”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” 
XXXVi.).— prey/er, 7. 
pri-a-can-thid (pri-a-kan’thid). [NL. Priacanthide, pl., 
< Gr. rpiwy, a saw, + dxav$a, thorn, spine.] I. n. Any of 
the small, carnivorous acanthopterygian fishes constituting 
the family Priacanthidx, of tropical seas, as Priacanthus 
cruentatus, of 
the West Indies, 
occasionally 
found on the 
coast of the 
We So ee Wie 
Belonging or 
pertaining to 
the Priacanthi- 
dz. 
Pri-ap-ic (pri- 
ap/ik), Gh, (Ori Priacanthid (Priacanthus cruentctus). 
or pertaining to Priapus, the Greek and Roman god of 
procreation, or his cult. 
price (pris), n. [OF. pris (F. priz), < L. pretium, price, 
value, worth.] The sum or amount of money or its equiv- 
alent for which anything is bought, sold, or offered for sale; 
sometimes, the payment of such a sum, etc. (archaic: as, 
“Come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price,” Isa. lv. 1); assignable price (as, beyond price, or 
without price, that is, priceless); also, a sum offered for 
the capture of a person alive or dead (as, to set a price 
on a man’s head); also, the sum of money, or other 
consideration, for which a person’s support, consent, etc., 
may be obtained (as, every man has his price); also, fig., 
that which must be given, done, or undergone in order to 
obtain a thing (as, to gain a victory at a heavy price); also, 
value or worth (archaic: as, “one pearl of great price,” 
Mat. xiii. 46); great value or worth (archaic: as, “goodly 
robes of price,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” vi. 4); also, esteem} 
or estimationf, esp. high esteemf.—at any price, at any 
cost, no matter how great; at whatever loss or disadvantage 
may be entailed.—price, v. t.; priced, pricing. To fix the 
price of, as something offered for sale; sometimes, to set a 
price on, for capture alive or dead (as, “His head priced, 
His life coursed after with hot hound and horn”: Swin- 
burne’s “Bothwell,” i. 1); also, to ask the price of (as, “Mrs. 
Baines was pricing new potatoes at a stall”: Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” i. 3).—price/less, a. Having a 
value beyond all price; invaluable.—price/less-ness, 
—pri-cer (pri/sér), n. 


fat, fate, fir, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; 
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pricksong 


prick (prik), n. [AS. prica, puncture, point, dot, = MLG. 
pricke, sharp point or implement, = D. prik, puncture, 
point, = Icel. prik, dot, little stick.] A puncture made by a 
needle, thorn, or the like; the print on the ground of the foot 
of a hare; also, a small or minute mark, a dot, or a point 
(now rare); also, the spot in the center of a target{, or the 
target itselff; also, a minute particle or quantity}; also, 
a sharp projecting part or organ, or a prickle (obs. or rare); 
a goad for oxen (archaic: as, to kick against the pricks, see 
under kick, v. 7.); a skewerf; any pointed instrument or 
weapon}; also, the act or an act of pricking (as, the prick ofa 
needle); the state or sensation of being pricked.—prick, v. 
[AS. prician = MLG. pricken = D. prikken = Icel. prika, 
prick.] I. tr. To pierce with a sharp point; puncture; 
also, to affect with sharp pain, as from piercing; esp., to 
cause sharp mental pain to (as, “His conscience pricked him 
suddenly”: Galsworthy’s ‘“Saint’s Progress,” iii. 7); sting, 
as with remorse or sorrow; torment; also, to urge on with a 
goad or spur; impel or incite as with a spur (as, “My duty 
pricks me on to utter that Which else no worldly good should 
draw from me”: Shakspere’s ‘““Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
iii. 1. 8); also, to mark (a surface) with pricks or dots in 
tracing something; mark or trace (something) on a surface 
by pricks or dots; set down by means of pricks or marks, 
as music (archaic); mark or indicate by or as by a prick, 
puncture, or dot, as a name in a list; pick out or choose by 
or as by such marking; also, to thrust (a pointed object) 
into something}; stud or dot (something) as with objects 
thrust in (obs. or rare); also, to cause to stand erect or point 
upward (as, to prick up, or prick, the ears, of an animal, to 
raise the ears in listening—hence often fig. of persons). 
II. intr. To perform the action of piercing or puncturing 
something; cause a sensation of sharp pain as by piercing; 
also, to have a sensation of being pricked (as, “When the 
blood creeps, and the nerves prick And tingle”: Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” 1.); also, to spur or urge a horse on, ride 
rapidly, or advance on horseback (archaic: as, ‘‘Still at the 
gallop prick’d the Knight,” Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” v. 18; 
“The man pricked up to the fence to come over it, but his 
horse was of another mind,” G. W. Cable’s ‘‘Cavalier,” 
xxvi.); also (with wp), to rise erect or point upward, as the 
ears of an animal.—prick/=eared, a. Having the ears 
erect, as an animal; also, having the hair cut short and the 
ears standing out prominently (applied opprobriously to the 
English Roundheads or Puritans).—prick’er, n. One who 
or that which pricks; a horseman (archaic); any of various 
sharp-pointed instruments. 

prick-et (prik’et), m. [From prick, n.] A sharp metal point 
on which to stick a candle; a candlestick with one or more 
such points; also, a buck in his second year, 
with straight, unbranched horns. 

prick-le (prik’/l), n. [AS. pricel, pricels, from 
the stem of prician, E. prick, v.] A sharp 
point or pointed projection; esp., a small, 
pointed process growing from the bark of a 
plant; also, a pricking sensation (now colloq.). 
—prick/le, v.; -led, -ling. I. tr. To prick; 
also, to cause a pricking sensation in. IL 
intr. To be affected with a pricking sen-« 
sation, or tingle as if pricked (as, ‘“The skin 
of her face prickled”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda 
Lessways,” ii. 6); also, to rise or stand erect — Pricket. 
like prickles (as, “The . . . sound . . . made the hair on 
my old grey head to prickle up”: Galt’s “Annals of the 
Parish,” xliv.).—prick/li-ness, n. The quality or state of 
being prickly.—prick/ly, a. Full of or armed with prick- 
les; fig., full of troublesome points, or difficult to deal 
with (as, “One never knew when she would... put 
some prickly question”: Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne,” 
xiv.); also, having the sensation of being pricked; smarting. 
—prickly heat, in pathol., a cutaneous eruption accom- 
panied by a prickling and itching sensation, due to an in. 
flammation of the sweat-glands.—prick’/ly=pear’, n. The 
pear-shaped or ovoid, often prickly and sometimes edible, 
fruit of any of certain species of cactus (genus Opuntia); 
also, the plant itself (see opwntia). 


n.| prick-song (prik’séng), n. Written music; also, descant or 


counterpoint. [Obs. or archaic.] 


(lightened) aviary, 
fH, then; y, you; 


' prickespur 
“abel ee Cae An early form of horseman’s 
sp gle pricking point: in general use before the 
14th century, when it was super- 
seded by the spur with a rowel. 
pride (prid),. [AS. prgte, < prit, 
E. proud. ] The state or feeling of 
being proud; high or inordinate 
opinion of one’s own dignity, im- 
portance, merit, or superiority, 
whether as cherished in the mind or 
as displayed in bearing, conduct, 
etc. (as, “My pride fell with my iP 
fortunes,” Shakspere’s “As You “= 
Mike It,” i. 2. 264; “The little Prick-spurs of the 13th 
rascal’s pride and arrogance were ae a 
ety insufferable,” Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,”’ xxi.); 
ecoming or dignified sense of what is due to one’s 
self or one’s position or character, or self-respect or self- 
esteem (as, “What is a woman’s pride but the staff and 
banner of her soul?” G. Meredith’s “Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta,” vul.; to strengthen a person’s resolution by 
appealing to his pride); pleasure or satisfaction taken in 
something done by or belonging to one’s self or conceived as 
reflecting credit upon one’s self (as, to take a just pride in an 
achievement; a father’s pride in his children; patriotic or 
civic pride); also, that of which a person or a body of persons 
is proud (as, he was the pride of the family; ‘“‘Glasgow is the 
pride of Scotland,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 3); 
also, the best or most admired part of anything; the most 
flourishing state or period, or the prime (as, in the pride of 
manhood; ‘“The bees humming round the gay roses Proclaim 
it the pride of the year,’”’ Burns’s ‘“Where Are the Joys’’); 
also, splendor, magnificence, or pomp (archaic: as, ‘“The 
chapel’s silver bell . . . That summons you to all the pride 
of prayer,”’ Pope’s ‘Moral Essays,” iv. 142); ornament or 
adornment (archaic); also, mettle in a horse; also, sexual 
desire}.— pride, v. ¢.; prided, priding. To indulge (one’s 
self) in a feeling of pride; plume (one’s self): esp. with on 
or wpon: as, “that rich culture on which the present age so 
justly prides itself” (Mallock’s “New Republic,” iii. 3). 
— pride’ful (-ful), a. Full of pride; proud.—pride/ful-ly, 
adv.—pride/less, a. Without pride.—pride’=of=Chi/na, 
pride’=of=In/di-a, n. The azedarach or china-tree. 
prie=dieu (pré-dyé), n. [F., ‘pray God.’] A piece of fur- 
niture for kneeling on during prayer, having a rest above, as 
for a book: as, ‘“‘a dark-red prie-dieu, furnished duly with 
rich missal and ebon rosary” (C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xxxiv.). 
pri-er (pri/ér), n. [See pry?, v.] One who pries; one who 
looks or searches curiously or inquisitively into something. 
priest (prést), n. [AS. préost, ult. < LL. presbyter, elder, 
whence also OF. prester, F. prétre, priest: see presbyter, and 
cf. prester.] One whose office it is to perform religious rites, 
and esp. to make sacrificial offerings (as, “The priest shall 
burn all on the altar, to be a burnt sacrifice . . . of a sweet 
savour unto the Lord’’: Lev. i. 9); a minister of any religion; 
in Christian use, one ordained to the sacerdotal or pastoral 
office; a clergyman; a minister; in hierarchical churches, a 
clergyman of the order next below that of bishop, author- 
ized to administer the sacraments and pronounce abso- 
lution.— priest, v. f. To ordain as a priest.—priest/craft, 
n. Priestly craft or arts: as, “It is better that men should 
be governed by priestcraft then by brute violence” (Macau- 
lay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.).—priest/ess, n. A woman who 
officiates in sacred ritcs.—priest/=fish, n. A_ rockfish, 
Sebastodes mystinus (family Scorpenidz), of a slaty-black 
color, abun- nar 
dant along Ss. 28 
the Pacif- 
ic coast of 
the U. S.— 
priest’ hood 
(-hud), n. 
[AS. _ préost- 
had.| The 
condition or 
office of a s 
priest; also, priests collectively (as, 


Priest-fish. 


“The profanation of 
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were not slow to take advantage”: Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico,” iv. 5).—priest/ly, a. Of or pertaining to a priest; 
sacerdotal; characteristic of or befitting a priest.— priest/li- 
ness, n.—priest/=rid’den, G. Managed or governed by 
priests; dominated by priestly influence. 

prig! (prig), v.; prigged, prigging. [Origin obscure; orig. 
thieves’ slang.] 1. tr. To pilfer or steal: as, “I think we’d 
find that Mr. Beeton has been prigging little things out of 
the rooms here and there” (Kipling’s ‘‘Light That Failed,” 
xiv.). (Slang.] II. intr. To haggle about the price of 
anything (Sc. and north. Eng.); also, to make entreaty 
(Sc.).—prig!, n. A thief. [Slang.] 

prig? (prig), n. [Origin obscure; recorded later than prig!.] 
A coxcombf (as, ‘Marlow is a coxcombical prig...I 
do hate a Frenchified fop”: Godwin’s ‘Caleb Williams,” 
ix.); also, a precisian in religiont, or a puritanical personf; 
hence, one who is precise to an extreme in attention to 
principle or duty (as, ‘“The school was kept by a conscien~ 
tious prig of the ancient system,” Irving’s ““Tales of a Trav- 
eler,” ii. 7; “You can’t expect men . . . to keep bucked up 
to a high pitch of efficiency for any length of time . . . They 
hate being prigs,”’ H. G. Wells’s ‘Mr. Britling,” ii. 4. § 15); 
one who affects great superiority in principles, views, or 
standards, esp. in a self-righteous way (as, ‘““Who but a prig 
would set himself high aims, or make high resolves at all?” 
S. Butler’s ‘““Way of All Flesh,” Ixxx.); a person obnoxious 
in his pretension to principles and ideals above the level 
of other persons.—prig’ger-y, n. The conduct or character 
of a prig.—prig/gish, a. Having the character of a prig; 
characteristic of or befitting a prig; excessively precise; 
affectedly superior or high-minded; oppressively virtuous. 
—prig’/gish-ly, adv. — prig/gish-ness, n. — prig/gism, n. 
Priggish character or ideas: as, “intellectual priggism” 
(Hughes’s ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,” i. 2). 

prim (prim), ».; primmed, primming. [Origin uncertain; 
perhaps intended to suggest the drawing up of the lips or 
mouth in pronouncing prim.] 1. intr. To draw up the 
mouth in an affectedly nice or precise way. IL. itr. To form 
(the mouth, etc.) into an expression of affected niceness or 
preciseness; also, to make prim, as in appearance.—prim, 
a.; compar. primmer, superl. primmest. Affectedly precise 
or proper, as persons, demeanor, behavior, etc. (as, “friends 
. . . staid and prim, of evangelical tendencies,” S. Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” xii.; “She was about to take her prim 
leave,” Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” ii. 6); also, 
stiffly precise or neat in appearance (as, “her prim little 
curls,” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” ii.; “Prim is her gown 
and quakerlike her shawl,” Henley’s “In Hospital,” xx.); 
stiffly formal or regular, as a garden. 

pri-ma-cy (pri/m4-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). [OF. primacie 
(F. primatie), < ML. primatia, < L. primas: see primate.] 
The state of being first in order, rank, importance, etc.; 
preéminence; superiority; eccles., the office, rank, or dignity 
of a primate. 

pri-ma don-na (pré’ma don/4); pl. prima donnas, It. prime 
donne (pré/ma don’na). [It., ‘first lady.’] A first or prin- 
cipal female singer, as in an operatic company. 

pri-ma fa-ci-e (pri/md fa/shi-é). [L.] At first appearance; 
at first view, before investigation: a phrase sometimes used 
adjectively (as, prima facie evidence, in law, evidence 
sufficient to establish a fact, or to raise a presumption of 
fact, unless rebutted). 

pri-mage (pri’maj), n. [= AL. primagium: cf. prime?.] 
A small allowance formerly paid by a shipper to the master 
and crew of a vessel for the loading and care of the goods: 
now charged with the freight and retained by the ship- 
owner. 

pri-mal (pri/mal), a. [ML. primalis, < L. primus, first, 
E. prime!.] Of the first age or period, original, or prime- 
val (as, “God first. created space, the basis of existence, 
the primal substance,” Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” 
iii. 3. § 9; “It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, A 
brother’s murder,’ Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 3. 37); also, 
of the first rank or importance; fundamental.—pri/mal-ly, 
adv. 

pri-ma-ri-ly (pri/ma-ri-li), adv. In the primary or first 
instance; at first; originally; also, in the first place; chiefly; 


their temples touched a deeper feeling, of which the priesthood | principally.—pri/ma-ri-ness, 7. 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s oF 
4, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 


sh, t as t or ch, zg as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; i, F. bonbon; 
+, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


primary 


pri-ma-ry (pri/ma-ri), a. [L. primarius, < primus, first, 
E. prime!: cf. premier.] First in time; earliest; primitive; 
also, first in order in any series, sequence, etc.; constituting, 
or belonging to, the first stage in any process; of the nature 
of the ultimate or simpler constituents of which something 
complex is made up; original, not derived or subordinate; 
fundamental, basic, or radical; immediate or direct, or not 
involving intermediate agency; also, first or highest in rank 
or importance; chief; principal; in ornith., noting or per- 
taining to any of a set of flight-feathers situated on the distal 
segment (that corresponding to the hand in higher verte- 
brates) of a bird’s wing; in elect., noting or pertaining to the 
inducing circuit, coil, or current in an induction-coil or the 
like.—primary colors. See under color, n.—primary 
planets. See under planef.—primary school, a school 
for elementary instruction; esp., in the U. S., a school 
covering the first part, usually the first four years, of the 
public school course.—pri/ma-ry, n.; pl. -ries (-riz). That 
which is first in order, rank, or importance; also, a meeting 
or gathering of the voters of a political party in an election 
district for the purpose of nominating candidates for office, 
choosing delegates for a convention, etc. (U. S.); in ornith., 
a primary feather; in elect., a primary circuit or coil; in 
astron., a body in relation to a smaller body or smaller bodies 
revolving around it, as a planet in relation to its satellites. 
pri-mate (pri/mat), n. LOF. F. primat, < LL. primas 
(primat-), chief, head, ML. eccles. primate, noun use of L. 
primas, adj., of the first rank, < primus, first, E. prime}.] 
A chief or leader (now rare); eccles., an archbishop or bishop 
ranking first among the bishops of a province, country, etc.; 
in zoél., any of the Primates, the highest order of mammals, 
including man, monkeys, and lemurs.— pri/mate-ship, n.— 
pri-ma/tial (-ma/shal), a. 
prime! (prim), a. [OF. F. prime, adj. and n., < L. primus, 
adj., first, superl. of prior, former (see prior); as n., in part 
through OF. < L. prima, fem. of primus, in prima hora, first 
hour.] First in order of time; earliest; primitive; also, first 
in order of existence or development; original; fundamental; 
also, first or highest in rank, dignity, or authority (as, the 
prime minister: see phrase below); chief; first in importance, 
excellence, or value; principal; main; first in comparison 
with others (as, “My mother was a prime favourite with this 
masterful lady”: Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne,” iii.); of 
the first grade or best quality (as, prime ribs of beef; prime 
oysters); also, ruttisht; in math., not divisible without 
remainder by any number except itself and unity (as, 5 is a 
prime number); also, having no common divisor except 
unity (as, 2 is prime to 9).—prime-meridian, a meridian 
from which longitude east and west is reckoned, as that of 
Greenwich, England.—prime minister, the principal 
minister of a government; the chief of the cabinet or ministry: 
as, the British prime minister.— prime mover, in mech., the 
initial agent which puts a machine in motion, as wind, elec- 
tricity, etc.; also, a machine, as a water-wheel or steam- 
engine, which receives and modifies energy as supplied by 
some natural source.—prime1, n. The first hour or period 
of the day, after sunrise (as, “Awake; the morning shines, 
and the fresh field Calls us; we lose the prime”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” v. 21); also, the beginning or earliest stage 
of any period; the spring of the year (as, “And brought him 
pee flowers if it were prime, Or mellow fruit if it were 
rvest time”: Spenser’s ‘“Astrophel,” 47); the time of 
early manhood or womanhood (as, “They were now in the 
happy prime of youth,” Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” 
Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment; “They had by this time passed 
their prime, and got on the wrong side of thirty,” Steele, in 
“Spectator,” 282); also, the period or state of greatest per- 
fection or vigor of human life, before strength begins to 
decline (as, “He was still in the prime of life, not more than 
four and forty,” George Eliot’s ““Romola,” xxxix.; “a man 
in strong middle prime of age,” F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. 
Isaacs,” x.); in general, the most flourishing stage or state 
(as, “ "Twas in the prime of summer time,” Hood’s “Dream 
of Eugene Aram,” 1; “The clusters of grapes were just now 
in their prime, very ripe and rich,” Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 7); also, the choicest or best part of anything; 
also, one of the equal parts into which a unit is primarily 
divided, esp. one of the sixty parts (minutes) in a degree; the 
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mark (/ indicating such a division (also variously used as a 
distinguishing mark); eccles., the second of the seven canoni- 
cal hours, or the service for it, orig. fixed for the first hour 
of the day (beginning at 6 a.m.); in fencing, the first in a 
series of eight parries; in math., a prime number; in music, 
a tone on the same degree of the scale or staff with a given 
tone; the relation of pitch existing between two such tones; 
their simultaneous combination; also, in a scale, the tonic 
or key-note.—prime', adv. In prime or first-rate order; 
excellently: as, “My barmie noddle’s working prime” 
(Burns’s “To James Smith,” 20); ‘They made a heap of 
fuss over him, and fixed him up prime” (Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn,” xliii.). [Colloq.] af. ; 
prime? (prim), v.; primed, priming. [Origin uncertain; 
commonly associated with prime}, as if expressing a first or 
preliminary action.] I. tr. To load, charge, or fill (obs. or 
rare in general use); now, esp., to supply (a firearm) with 
powder for communicating fire to a charge (as, “Our two 
combatants had taken the ground, and were priming their 
pistols”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 17); hence, 
to lay a train of powder to (any charge, a mine, etc.); also, 
to prepare or make ready for a particular purpose or opera- 
tion; pour water into (a pump) so as to swell the sucker and 
make it work effectively; cover (a surface) with a pre- 
paratory coat or color, as in painting; also, fig., to supply or 
equip with information, words, etc., for use (as, “I, too, 
primed with topics innumerable to discuss . . . could not 
say a word’’: Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” xxxviii.). II. intr. 
To prime a firearm; also, of a boiler or steam-engine, to 
operate so that water is carried over into the cylinder with 
the steam. 

prime-ly (prim/li), adv. [See prime!, a.] At firstf, or 
originally+; chieflyt or principallyt; in the highest degreef; 
exceedingly well, or excellently (collog.).—prime/ness, 7. 

prim-er! (pri/mér), ». [See prime?.] One who or that 
which primes; esp., a cap, cylinder, or other device, con- 
taining a compound which may be exploded by percussion 
or other means, used for firing a charge of powder. 

prim-er? (prim/ér), n. [ME. prymer, <_ ML. primarium, 
prop. neut. of L. primarius, E. primary.] An elementary 
book for teaching children to read; hence, any small book of 
elementary principles (as, a primer of physiology; a primer 
of phonetics); eccles., formerly, a devotional manual for the 
laity.—great primer, a printing-type (18 point). See 
type.—long primer, a printing-type (10 point) of a size 
between bourgeois and small pica. See type. 

pri-me-ro (pri-ma/rd), n. [Sp. primera, fem. of primero, 
first, < L. primarius, E. primary.] A certain game of 
cards, fashionable in England in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

pri-me-val (pri-mé/val), a. [L. primxvus, < primus, first, 
+ xvum, age.] Of or pertaining to the first age or ages, 
esp. of the world (as, “a primeval God”: Keats’s “Hy- 
perion,” i.); dating from the first ages or earliest times (as, 
“the remains of primeval forests”: J. H. Newman’s “Cal- 
lista,” i.); characteristic of the first ages or of early times, 
or primitive (as, “the primeval simplicity of manners”: 
phe eae “Vicar of Wakefield,” iv.).—pri-me/val-ly, 
adv. 

pri-mi-ge-ni-al (pri-mi-jé/ni-al), a. [L. primigenius, < 
primus, first, + gen-, beget, produce: see genius.] First 
generated or produced}; primaryt or originalf; also, of a 
primitive type (as, the primigenial elephant). 

pri-mine (pri/min), n. [L. primus, first, E. prime!.] In 
bot., the outer integument of an ovule. Cf. secundine. 

prim-ing (pri/ming), n. The act of one who or that which 
primes; also, the powder or other material used to ignite a 


— 


charge; also, a first coat or layer of paint, size, etc., given to | 


any surface as a ground. 

pri-mip-a-ra (pri-mip/a-rd), n.; pl. -re (-ré). [L., < pri- 
mus, first, + parere, bring forth.] In obstet., a woman 
who has borne but one child, or who is parturient for the 
first time.—pri-mip/a-rous, a. Bearing a child (or young) 
for the first time.—pri-mi-par‘i-ty (-mi-par’i-ti), . 

prim-i-tive (prim/i-tiv). [OF. F. primitif, < L. primitivus, 
first of its kind, < primus, first, E. prime!.] I. a. Being 
the first or earliest of the kind or in existence, esp. in an early 
age of the world (as, “our primitive great sire [Adam],” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” v. 350; primitive forms of life; 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary. 
natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


kind (as, ‘Like 


prim-ly (prim/li), adv. 
pri-mo (pré’m6), 7. 


pri-mo-gen-i-tor (pri-m6-jen/i-tor), 7. 


pri-mo-gen-i-ture (pri-m9-jen/i-tir), 7. 


pri-mor-di-al (pri-mér’di-al), a. 


primly 
primitive man); ay in the history of the world or of man- 
: a picture it seemed of the primitive, pa 
ages, Fresh with the youth of the ional Poreilions 
“Courtship of Miles Standish,” ix.); characteristic of early 
ages or of an early stage of human development (as, primi- 
twe customs or institutions; primitive art); unaffected or 
little affected by civilizing influences (as, “To visit this 
primitwe wilderness had been a cherished dream,” W. H 
Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” i.; “to live a primitive and 
frontier life, though in the midst of an outward civilization.” 
Thoreau’s “Walden,” i.); rude, or rudely simple (as, “benches 
of the simplest and most primitive form’: Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Oldtown Folks,” v.); old-fashioned; also, being in its or 
the earliest period, or early (as, the primitive church; the 
primitwe Christians); also, original or radical (as opposed to 
derwative: as, a primitive word); primary (as opposed to 
secondary); in biol., rudimentary, as an organ; sometimes, 
of early formation and temporary, as a part that subse- 
quently disappears; primordial. II. m. Something primi- 
tive; a word from which another is derived; in math., a 
geometrical or algebraic form or expression from which 
another is derived; in art, an artist, esp. a painter, belonging 
to an early period, esp. that preceding the Renaissance; a 
work of art by such an artist.—prim/i-tive-ly, adv.— 
prim/i-tive-ness, prim-i-tiv’i-ty (-tiv’i-ti), n. 

In a prim manner.—prim/ness, n. 

( [It., first, < L. primus, E. prime?.] 
In music, the first or principal part, as in a duet; also, its 
performer. 
: [L. primo, at first, 
+ genitor, male parent: see genitor.] A first parent or 
earliest ancestor; a forefather or ancestor. 
[ML. primogeni- 
tura, < L. primogenitus, first-born, < primo, at first, + 
genitus, pp. of gignere, beget, bear.] The state or fact of 
being the first-born among the children of the same parents; 
also, the right or principle of inheritance or succession by 
the first-born, specif. the eldest son. 
[LL. primordialis, < L. 
primordium, the beginning, < primus, first, + ordiri, begin 
to weave, begin.] Pertaining to or existing at or from the 
very beginning (as, primordial matter; ‘Primordial man 
could have had little or no tradition before the development 
of speech,” H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xii. § 1; 
primordial instincts); of earliest origin; primitive; also, 
constituting a beginning, or giving origin to something 
derived or developed; original; elementary; in biol., primi- 
tive.—pri-mor’di-al-ism, n. Continuance of or adherence 
to what is primordial or primitive.—pri-mor’di-al-ly, adv. 


primp (primp), v. [Cf. prim and prink.] 1. tr. To dress 


or deck with nicety. [Prov. or colloq.] IL. intr. To primp 
one’s self; prink. [Prov. or colloq.] 


prim-rose (prim/réz). [ME. primerose, appar. an altered 6 : ; 
form of primerole, < OF. primerole, primrose, dim. < | prin-cess (prin’ses), n. [OF. F. princesse, fem. of prince, E. 


(variable) d as d or j, g as s or sh, t as t or ch, Z 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; T, obsolete; 


prime, first: see 
prime!, and cf. 
primula.] %. n. 
Any plant of the 
genus Primula 
(family Primula- 
cee), comprising 
perennial herbs 
with variously col- 
ored flowers, as P. 
vulgaris, a com- 
mon _ yellow-flow- 
ered European 
species cultivated 
in many varieties, 
or P. sinensis, with 
flowers of various 
colors, a native of 
China but much § 
cultivated else- 
where (see also 
auricula, cowslip, 
and ozlip); also, 
a plant, Onagra 


Primrose (Primula sinensis). 
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principal 


biennis (family Onagracex), with yellow flowers that open 
at nightfall, or any of various related plants (‘evening 
primrose’); also, a pale-yellow color. IL. a. Pertaining to 
the primrose; abounding in primroses; hence, pleasant, or 
being that of pleasure (as, “the primrose path of dal- 
liance”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 3. 50); also, of a pale- 
yellow color. 

prim-u-la (prim/(-li), n. [ML., prop. fem. of L. primulus, 
dim. of primus, first, E. prime!.] Any plant of the genus 
Primula; a primrose.—prim-u-la/ceous (-la/shius), a. 
Belonging to the Primulacex, a family of plants of which 
the primula or primrose is the type. 

pri-mum mo-bi-le (pri/mum m6/bi-lé or mob/i-). [ML., 
‘first movable.’] In the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
the outermost of the revolving concentric spheres of the 
universe, which was supposed to give motion to the others. 

prim-y (primi), a. At the prime or best stage: as, “a 
ee the youth of primy nature” (Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
boy (Oh. 

prince (prins), n. [OF. F. prince, < L. princeps (princip-), 
first or principal person, prince, prop. adj., first, principal, 
chief, < primus, first, + capere, take.] A sovereign or 
monarch; a king or, formerly, a queen; also, a chieff or 
leader{; also, one who or that which is chief or preéminent 
in any class, group, etc. (as, “that prince of pioneers [Daniel 
Boone],” Parkman’s ‘‘Oregon Trail,” x.; a merchant prince); 
in specific use, the ruler of a small state, as one actually or 
nominally subordinate to a suzerain; also, a non-regnant 
male member of a royal family, esp., in Great Britain, a son, 
or a grandson (if the child of a son), of a king or queen; also, 
the English equivalent of certain titles of nobility of varying 
importance or rank in certain continental European (or 
other) countries, as in Prince von Bismarck (German: cf. 
first) and in Prince Kropotkin (Russian); a holder of such 
a title. —Prince Albert coat, a double-breasted frock-coat. 
— prince consort, a prince who is the husband of a reigning 
female sovereign: used esp. of Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, husband of Queen Victoria.—prince imperial, the 
eldest son of an emperor or empress.—prince of darkness, 
the devil; Satan.—Prince of Peace, Christ. See Isa. ix. 6. 
—prince of the blood, a prince of the royal family.— 
Prince of Wales, a title conferred on the eldest son, or heir 
apparent, of the British sovereign.— prince regent, a prince 
who is regent of a country, as during the minority, absence, or 
disability of the sovereign.—prince royal, the eldest son 
of a king or queen.—prince’/dom (-dom), m. The position, 
rank, or dignity of a prince; also, a principality (territory); 
also, pl., the principalities (angels).—prince’kin, prince/- 
let, prince/ling, n. A little or petty prince: as, “the 
younger son of a German princeling” (Lytton Strachey’s 
“Queen Victoria,” i.).—prince/ly, a. Of, like, or befitting 
a prince; royal; noble; magnificent.—prince/li-ness, n.— 
prince’ly, adv. 


prince.| A female sovereign; in specific use, the consort 
of a prince; also, a non-regnant female member of a royal 
family, esp., in Great Britain, a daughter, or a grand- 
daughter (if the child of a son), of a king or queen. — princess 
dress, a2 woman’s close-fitting dress cut in continuous length 
from top to bottom, thus combining bodice and skirt.— 
princess of the blood, a princess of the royal family.— 
princess royal, the eldest daughter of a king or queen. 
prin-ci-pal (prin’si-pal), a. [OF. F. principal, < L. princi- 
palis, first, chief, < princeps, first: see prince.] First or 
highest in rank, importance, value, etc.; chief; foremost; 
hence, of the first order; prominent; also, of the nature of 
principal, or a capital sum.—principal parts, in gram., 
certain leading parts of a verb-system (as, in English, regu- 
larly, the present infinitive or present tense, the preterit, 
and the past participle) from which, when given, the rest 
can be derived: as, smite, smote, smitten; go, went, gone.— 
prin’/ci-pal, n. A chief or head; specif., a governing or 
presiding officer, as of a school or (esp. in British use) a 
college; also, one who takes a leading part; a chief actor or 
doer; specif., the person for whom and by whose authority 
another acts (as, ‘Louis, having thus completed his negotia- 
tions with the agent, addressed a long and earnest letter to 
the royal principal”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 9); 


as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


principality 


the person from whom an agent’s authority is derived; also, 
each of the combatants in a duel, as distinguished from the 
seconds; also, something of principal or chief importance; a 
principal rafter (see rafter?, n.); in law, a person directly 
responsible for a crime, either as actual perpetrator or as 
abetter present at its commission (cf. accessory); also, a 
person primarily liable for an obligation, for whom another 
becomes surety; also, the main body of an estate, etc., as 
distinguished from income; in com., a capital sum, as dis- 
tinguished from interest or profit; in music, an organ-stop 
whose tones are of the same quality as those of the open 
diapason, but an octave higher in pitch.—prin-ci-pal/i-ty 
(-pali-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). Principal rank or placef, or 
preéminencef; also, the position or authority of a prince 
or chief ruler; sovereignty; supreme power; also, the rule 
of a prince of a small or subordinate state; also, a territory 
ruled by, or a country giving title to, a prince (as, “In that 
province [Normandy] they founded a mighty state, which 
gradually extended its influence over the neighbouring 
principalities of Brittany and Maine,’ Macaulay’s “Hist. 
of Eng.,” i.; the principality of Wales); also, pl., an order 
of angels (see angel).—prin/ci-pal-ly, adv. In the principal 
or chief place; chiefly; mainly; for the most part.—prin/ci- 
pal-ship, n. The position or office of a principal, as of a 
school. 

prin-ci-pate (prin’/si-pat), n. [L. principatus, < princeps, 
first: see prince.] Chief place or authority; also, a princi- 
pality (territory). 

prin-cip-i-a (prin-sip’i-4), n. pl. [L., pl. of principium: see 
principle.| First principles; elements. 

prin-ci-ple (prin’si-pl),n. [OF.F. principe, < L. principium, 
a beginning, < princeps, first: see prince.] Beginning} or 
commencement}; also, an originating or actuating agency 
or force (as, the principle of life, or of motion; ‘In this 
corporeal mass, God called to being two workmen . . . heat 
Bmicoid: the active principles diffused through all things,” 
Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” iii. 3. § 9); an actuating 
agency in the mind or character, as an instinct, faculty, or 
natural tendency (as, “Two principles in human nature 
reign; Self-love, to urge, and Reason, to restrain”: Pope’s 
“Essay on Man,” ii. 53); also, a determining characteristic 
of something; essential quality or character; also, a funda- 
mental, primary, or general truth, on which other truths 
depend (as, the principles of morality or government; the 
principles of a science); also, a fundamental doctrine or 
tenet, or a distinctive ruling opinion (as, the principles 
of the Stoics; religious or political principles; socialistic 
principles); also, an accepted or professed rule of action or 
conduct (as, to make it a principle never to borrow; to live 
up to one’s principles; a man of good or bad principles); 
esp., pl., right rules of conduct; sing., guiding sense of the 
requirements and obligations of right conduct (as, a man of 
principle; men of ability but wholly destitute of principle); 
also, fixed rule or adopted method as to action (as, ‘In all 
things he acted more from impulse than from fixed principle,” 
Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” iii.; on principle, see phrase 
below); also, a rule or law exemplified in natural phenomena, 
in the construction or operation of a machine, the working 
of a system, or the like (as, the principle of capillary attrac- 
tion; the principle of the pulley or the aéroplane); the 
method of formation, operation, or procedure exhibited in a 
given case (as, a toy built on the principle of an automaton; 
a community organized on the principle of one great family); 
in chem., a constituent of a substance, esp. one giving to it 
some distinctive quality or effect.—on principle, according 
to fixed rule, method, or practice (as, to agree on principle 
to reasonable requests); often, according to the personal 
rule for right conduct, or as a matter of moral principle (as, 
to refrain on principle from unfair acts).—prin/ci-pled, a. 
Imbued with or having principles: as, high-principled. 

prin-cock}, prin-cox} (prin’/kok, -koks), . [Origin ob- 
scure.] A pert or conceited young fellow. 

prink (pringk), v. [Appar. akin to prank!.] 1. tr. To 
deck or dress for show. II. intr. To deck one’s self out; 
make a careful toilet, esp. before the looking-glass; study 
one’s toilet or appearance in the looking-glass.—prink, 7. 
A process of prinking.— prink’er, 7. 

print (print), 7. [OF. preinte, impression, print, < preindre, 
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‘printing=press 


press, stamp, < L. premere, press: cf. press!.] An in- 
dentation, mark, etc., made by the pressure of one body or 
thing on another (as, “The planks . . . bore the print of 
many feet”: Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xxv.); also, 
something with which an impression is made; a stamp or die; 
also, something that has been subjected to impression, as 
a cake of butter; printed cotton cloth (as, “Her dress . . . 
was a cotton print so faded that the pattern was quite un- 
distinguishable,” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” vii.: 
often used attributively, as in ‘a print gown’); also, the 
state of being printed (as, in print, out of print: see phrases 
below); also, printed lettering, esp. with reference to charac- 
ter, style, or size; printed matter; a printed publication, as 
a newspaper (as, “the story they had read . . . in the public 
prints’: Tarkington’s “Gentleman from Indiana,” xv.); 
a picture, design, or the like, printed from an engraved or 
otherwise prepared block, plate, etc. (as, “prints of race- 
horses”: Galsworthy’s ‘Dark Flower,” iii. 2); also, news- 
print; in photog., a picture made from a negative.—in print, 
in printed form; published; also, of a book, etc., still avail- 
able for purchase from the publisher.—out of print, of a 
book, etc., no longer available for purchase from the pub- 
lisher; sold out by the publisher.—print, v. I. ér.. To 
indent or mark (a surface, etc.) by pressing something into 
or on it; also, to produce or fix (an indentation, mark, etc.) 
as by pressure (as, “heavy footmarks printed off distinctly 
in the snow”: Whyte-Melville’s ‘“Katerfelto,” xxx.); fig., to 
impress on the mind, memory, etc.; also, to apply (a thing) 
with pressure so as to leave an indentation, mark, etc.; in 
specif. use, to produce (a book, picture, etc.) by applying 
inked types, plates, blocks, or the like, with direct pressure 
to paper or other material; cause (a manuscript, etc.) to be 
reproduced in print; also, to write in letters like those 
commonly used in print; also, to mark (cotton cloth, oil- 
cloth, etc.) with a pattern or design in color, transferred by 
pressure, as by machinery; in photog., to make a positive 
picture from (a negative); also, to produce as a positive 
from a negative by the transmission of light. IL. intr. To 
take impressions from type, etc., as in a press; produce 
books, etc., by means of a press; follow the vocation of a 
printer; also, to give an impression on paper, etc., as types, 
plates, etc.; also, to write in characters such as are used in 
print.—print/a-ble, a. Capable of being printed; fit to be 
printed; also, capable of being printed from.—print/er, n. 
One who or that which prints; esp., one who carries on 
or is engaged in the business of typographic printing, or of 
printing books, etc.; specif., a compositor.—printer’s devil. 
See devil, n.—print/er-y, n.; pl. -ies (-iz). An establish- 
ment for the printing of calico or the like; also, an establish- 
ment for typographic printing.—print/ing, n. The act 
or an act of one who or that which prints; esp., the art, 
process, or business of producing books, newspapers, etc., by 
impression from movable types, plates, etc.; typography; 
also, words, etc., in printed form; printed matter; also, the 
whole number of copies of a book, etc., printed at one time; 
also, writing in which the letters are like those commonly 
used in print.—printing out, in photog., the act of printing 
an image on 
a kind of sen- 
sitized paper 
(‘printing - out : 
paper’) so that g,.- 
it is visibleand "-\ 

complete in ‘Y{, 
detail, and 9-+J 
need not be 
brought out 
by develop- 
ing.—print/- 
ing=ink, n. 
Ink used in 


typographic 
PrIMtinige 
print/ings ; 
Printing-press (Hand-press).— a, a, frame; 6, bed 
press, 7. A containing a four-page orm, ¢; d, platen; ¢,’bar that 


S moves compound lever; f, compound lever; g, g, platen- 
machine for springs; h, one of two ribs on which the bed anes ico 
p rinting on is xy 2 ee pees i. space: ines handle, attached 

£ s that pw S to . 
paper or the Sone and from the platen; k, 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, ag@ny, int$, nite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; 


fH, then; y, you; 


like from types, plates, etc.—print/less, a. Making, re- 
taining, or showing no print or impression. — print/=pa/- 
per, n. Paper of a kind or class used for printing on.— 
print/=sell’er, n. One who sells prints or engravings. — 
print/=shop, . A shop where prints or engravings are 
sold; also, a shop for typographic printing.—print/=works, 
pe Pe or sing. An establishment for printing calico or the 
pri-or (prior). [L. prior, former, superior, a compar. form 

_ associated with primus, first, as superl.: see prime}!.] I. a. 

_ Preceding in time, or in order; earlier or former; anterior 
or antecedent (often with to): as, the prior year; a prior 
agreement; “His course can be the fac-simile of no prior 
one” (Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” ii. 4); “The thought is 
always prior to the fact” (Emerson’s “Essays,” History). 

1. adv. Previous (to): as, this happened prior to the year 
1900.—pri’or, n. [OF. prior (F. prieur), < ML. prior, < 
L. prior. ] A superior officer in a monastic order or religious 
house, sometimes next in rank below an abbot; also, for- 
merly, a chief magistrate, as in the medieval republic of 
Florence.—pri/or-ate (-at), mn. [ML. prioratus.] The 
office, rank, or term of office of a prior; also, a priory.— 
pri/or-ess, nm. [OF. prioresse.] A woman holding a 
position corresponding to that of a prior, sometimes ranking 
next below an abbess.—pri-or‘i-ty (-or‘i-ti), n. The state 
of being earlier in time, or of preceding something else; also, 
precedence in order, rank, etc.; the having of certain rights 
before another.—pri/or-ship, n. The office or dignity of 
a prior.—pri/or-y, n.; pl. -ies (-iz). [OF. priorie.] A 
religious house governed by a prior or prioress, often de- 
pendent upon an abbey. 

pris-can (pris’kan), a. [L. priscus.] Primitive. 

Pris-cian (prish/ian), n. [LL. Priscianus.] The name of a 
celebrated Latin grammarian who flourished about a.p. 500: 
often used in the phrase ‘to break Priscian’s head’ (to violate 
the rules of grammar). 

prise (priz), m.andv. See prize?. 

prism (prizm), n. [LL. prisma, < Gr. mpicua, lit. ‘some- 
thing sawed,’ < zpifew, saw.] A solid whose bases or ends 
are any similar, equivalent, and parallel polygons, 
and whose sides are parallelograms; in optics, a NA 
body of this form (esp. with triangular bases) 
made of glass or other transparent substance, used 
esp. for decomposing light into its spectrum; in 
crystal., a form consisting of faces which are parallel 
to the vertical axis (in distinction from dome); 
also, loosely, a dome (‘horizontal prism’).—pris- 
mat-ic (priz-mat/ik), a. Of, pertaining to, or like 
a prism; also, formed by or as if by a transparent 
prism; varied in color; brilliant.—prismatic col- 
ors, the colors into which ordinary white light is decom- 
posed by a prism, comprising an infinite number of lines 
ranging from red to violet, but commonly regarded as the 
seven colors, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. — pris-mat/i-cal-ly, adv.—pris/moid, n. [See -ovd.] 
A body whose form approaches that of a prism.—pris- 
moi/dal, a.—pris’/my, a. Prismatic: as, “They saw the 
prismy hues in thin spray showers” (Whittier’s “Tent on the 
Beach’’). 

pris-on (priz/n), n. [OF. F. prison, < L. prensio(n-), pre- 
hensio(n-), seizure, arrest, < prendere, prehendere, seize. ] 
Captivity or confinement; imprisonment; hence, a place of 
confinement or involuntary restraint; specif., a public 
building for the confinement or safe custody of criminals and 
others committed by process of law.—state prison. See 
under state, a.—pris’on, v. t. To imprison: now chiefly 
fig.—pris/on=breach, pris/on=break/ing, . In law, a 
breaking and going out of prison by one lawfully confined 
therein.—pris/on-er, n. [OF. prisonier (F. prisonnier).] 
One who is confined in prison or kept in custody, esp. as the 
result of legal process; also, one taken by an enemy in war 
(‘prisoner of war’); a captive; hence, one who or something 
that is deprived of liberty or kept in restraint (as, “An un- 
timely ague Stay’d me a prisoner in my chamber”: Shak- 
spere’s “Henry VIII.,” i. 1. 5).—prisoners’ base, an old 
game variously played, esp. by boys, consisting essentially 
in an attempt to touch or tag players as they run out from 
their base or home. 


printless 


Triangular 
Prism. 


ee ae 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch Z as z or zh; 9, 
; ¢ Ts obsolete; <, from; +, and; 
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privately 


pris-sy (pris’i), a. [Cf. precise.] Precise; prim; affectedly 
nice: used disparagingly. [Prov. or colloq., U. S 

pris-tine (pris/tin or -tin), a. [L. pristinus, akin to prior, 
former: see prior.] Of or pertaining to the earliest period or 
state; original; primitive: as, ‘Many noble monuments 
which have since been destroyed or defaced still retained 
their pristine magnificence” (Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,’’ i.). 

prith-ee (pritH’é). Corruption of (1) pray thee: as, “Prithee, 
young one, who art thou?” (Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” 
viii.). [Archaic.] 

prit-tle=prat-tle (prit/l-prat/l), mn. [Varied redupl. of 
rattle.| Empty or idle talk; trifling loquacity; chatter. 
Archaic or prov. | 

pri-va-cy (pri/va-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). The state of being 
private; absence of publicity (as, “In other nations having 
income tax laws, privacy of returns is respected”: A. W. 
Mellon’s “Taxation,” iii.); secrecy; retirement or seclu- 
sion; also, a private matter (now rare: as, “So few of the 
new generation seemed aware that there were any privacies 
left to respect!”” Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,” xii.); 
also, a private or retired place (now rare). 

pri-vat-do-cent (pré-vit/d6-tsent’), n. [G., ‘private in- 
structor.’] In German and certain other universities, a 
private teacher or lecturer recognized by the university 
re receiving no compensation from it, being remunerated by 
ees. 

pri-vate (pri/vat), a. [L. privatus, private, not public, pp. of 
privare, separate, deprive, < privus, single, individual, 
private, deprived.] Not holding public office or employ- 
ment, as a person (as, “Any private person . . . that is 
present when any felony is committed is bound by the law to 
arrest the felon”: Blackstone’s ‘“(Commentaries,” IV. 292); 
hence, not having a public character, or not having relations 
with or being known to the public generally; also, withotft 
rank, or common or ordinary (as, a private soldier); also, of 
or pertaining to a person in a non-official or a non-public 
character (as, the private correspondence of a king; the 
private life of a public man); ngt of an official or public 
character (as, to retire to private lite); also, removed from or 
out of public view or knowledge, or secret (as, ‘Placing the 
purse . . . ina private pocket, our traveller strode gallantly 
on through the wood”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxviii.); 
also, not open or accessible to people in general (as, a prwate 
road or way; “I met him at a private party,” Marryat’s 
“Peter Simple,” lxiv.); restricted for the use or enjoyment of 
particular persons; also, belonging to some particular person 
or persons (as, private property); belonging to one’s self, or 
being one’s own; also, pertaining to or affecting a particular 
person or a small group of persons (as, “For your private 
satisfaction ... . I will let you know,” Shakspere’s “Julius 
Cesar,” ii. 2. 73; ‘Dante, who avenged, in vindictive 
melodies, all his private wrongs,’ Emerson’s ‘“Repre- 
sentative Men,” iii.); individual; personal; also, confined 
to or intended only for the person or persons im- 
mediately concerned (as, a private communication; to have 
private conversation with a person); confidential; also, 
without the presence of others, or alone (as, “I left him 
private, Full of sad thoughts and troubles”: Shakspere’s 
“Henry VIII.,” ii. 2. 15); also, retiring or secluded, as a 
person; also, retired or secluded, as a place.—private law, 
that branch of the law which deals with the rights and duties 
of persons in their relations with one another as private 
individuals.—pri/vate, n. A person not in public office or 
position; also, a private soldier; also, privacy (now only in 
‘in private’: as, “her opinion, founded on observation of him 
in public and private,’ G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,” i.); also, pl., the external organs of sex. 

pri-va-teer (pri-va-tér’), n. [Earlier called private man-of- 
war; from private, a.] An armed vessel owned by private 
persons, holding a government commission to act against 
an enemy’s shipping; also, the commander, or one of the 
crew, of such a vessel.—pri-va-teer’, v. 7. To cruise as a 
privateer: chiefly in priwateering, n.— pri-va-teers/man 
(-térz/man), ”.; pl. -men. An officer or seaman of a pri- 
vateer. ; : 

pri-vate-ly (pri’vat-li), adv. Ina private manner or capacity; 
not officially; not publicly; secretly; individually or per- 
sonally.—pri/vate-ness, 7. 
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ri-va-tion (pri-va/shon), 7. . privatio(n-), < privare,| afterwards to pass the great seal, and to documents of minor 
Tae: ees P pean or ee “hes of being} importance which do not require the great seal.—priv’y, uae 
deprived (now rare: as, “Maggie’s sense of loneliness, and] pl. -2es (-iz). A place of retirement for defecation; in law, 
utter privation of joy,” George Eliot’s “Mill on the Floss,” | one who has a legally recognized interest or responsibility: 
iv. 3); also, want of the usual comforts or necessaries of life,| in an estate, transaction, etc. (often distinguished from a 
or an instance of this (as, to lead a life of privation; “I was} party). , : 
spent with my long journey and the many privations I had | prize! (priz). [OF. F. prise, a taking, < prendre, < L. 
suffered,” W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xviii.);| prendere, prehendere, seize, take; some uses being due to 
destitution; in logic, the condition of being deprived of or| ME. pris, prise, price, reward, prize, E. price. | Ln. A 
without something formerly or properly present; loosely,| takingt+ or capturing{; also, something seized or captured, 
negation. esp. an enemy’s ship with the property in it taken at sea by 
priv-a-tive (priv/a-tiv). [L. privativus, < privare, deprive:| the rights of war; also, a reward of victory or superiority, 
see private.| I.a. Having the quality of depriving; serving} as in a contest or competition; that which is won in a lottery 
to take away; also, consisting in or characterized by the] or the like; fig., anything striven for, worth striving for, or 
taking away of something, or the loss or want of something} much valued (as, “The beautiful Miss Mannering, of high 
properly present; loosely, negative; in gram., expressing} family, with an Indian fortune, was a prize worth looking: 
privation or negation (as, a privative prefix). IL. n. That| after”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xx.); an advantage or 
which is privative; in gram., a privative word-element.— | privilege (as, “It is war’s prize to take all vantages”: Shak- 
priv’a-tive-ly, adv. spere’s “3 Henry VI.,” i. 4. 59); also, a contest} or matcht 
priv-et (priv’et), m. [Origin uncertain.] A European olea-| (as, “Like one of two contending in a prize, That thinks he 
ceous shrub, Ligustrum vulgare, with evergreen leaves and| hath done well in people’s eyes”: Shakspere’s “Merchant of 
small white flowers, much used for hedges; any of various| Venice,” iii. 2.142). IIa. That has gaineda prize; worthy 
other species of the genus Ligustrum; also, any of certain] of a prize; also, given or awarded as a prize.—prizet, 2. t.; 
other plants, as Adelia (or Forestiera) acwminata (‘swamp-| prized, prizing. To seize as a prize, as a ship. ; 
privet’), an oleaceous shrub or small tree of the southern | prize? (priz), v. t.; -prized, prizing. [OF. prisier (F. priser), 
U. S., or Lawsonia inermis (‘Egyptian privet,’ or henna), a| var. of preisier, value, prize: see praise.] To set or estimate 
lythraceous shrub or small tree of Asia and the Levant. the value off; also, to value or esteem highly.—prize?f, n. 
priv-i-lege (priv/i-lej), n. [OF. privilege (F. privilege), << L.| Valuation; appraisement. 
privilegium, privilege, orig. a law in favor of or against an| prize? (priz), n. [OF. F. prise, a taking, grasp, hold: see 
individual, < privus, private, + lex (leg-), law.] Avright or| prize!.] A lever (now prov.); also, leverage.—prize®, v. t.; 
immunity enjoyed by a person or persons beyond the common | prized, prizing. To raise, move, or force with a lever; force 
advantages of others; a special advantage; also, a special} or press with or as with a lever. 
right or immunity granted to persons in authority or office; a | prize=court (priz/kort), n. A court whose function it is to 
prerogative; also, a grant to an individual, a corporation,| adjudicate on prizes taken in war. 
etc., of a special right or immunity, sometimes in derogation | prize=fight (priz/fit), n. An exhibition contest between 
of the common right; a franchise; a patent; also, the prin-| pugilists or boxers for a prize or stake.—prize/=fight’er, n. 
ciple or condition of enjoying special rights or immunities;| —prize/=fight/ing, n. 
also, any of the more sacred and vital rights common to all| prize-man (priz/man), n.; pl. -men. A man who wins a 
citizens under a modern constitutional government; in the] prize, esp. in a college or school (as in Great Britain). ; 
stock-exchange, etc., a speculative contract covering a call, | prize=mon-ey (priz/mun’i), n. A portion of the money 
put, spread, or straddle.—priv/i-lege, v. t.; -leged, -leging.| realized by the sale of a prize, esp. an enemy’s vessel, dis- 
To grant a privilege to; invest with some special right or} tributed among the captors; also, a sum of money dis- 
immunity; also, to give (a person, etc.) immunity, or exempt | tributed by a government among those who had part in the 
(from); also, to authorize or license (something otherwise} destruction of an enemy’s vessel or vessels. 
forbidden). priz-er (pri/zér), n. [See prize!, n.] One who engages in a 
priv-i-ly (priv/i-li), adv. Ina privy manner; secretly. contest; one who competes for a prize, as a prize-fighter. 
priv-i-ty (priv/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. privite, privete,| [Archaic.] 
< L. privus, private: see private.] Privacyt; also, partici-| prize=ring (priz/ring), n. A ring or inclosed square area 
pation in the knowledge of something private or secret, esp.| for prize-fighting. 
as implying concurrence or consent (as, “There had been| pro? (pro), adv. [L. pro, prep., before, for: see pro-.] In 
five distinct attempts to assassinate the Prince, all of them| favor of a proposition, opinion, etc.: opposed to con (L. | 
with the privity of the Spanish government”: Motley’s| contra), and often used as a noun, as in pros and cons (argu- 
“Dutch Republic,” vi. 7); private knowledge; in law, the] ments, considerations, votes, etc., for and against something): 
relation between privies. as, ‘the manufacturer meditating the pros and cons of an 
priv-y (priv’i), a. [OF. prive (F. privé), adj. and n., < L.| adulteration” (H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxviii. 
privatus: see private.] Private, or belonging or pertaining 6). 
to some particular person or persons (now esp. with reference | pro? (pro). [Short for professional.] I. a. Professional 
toa sovereign: see phrases below); also, removed from or out| (rather than amateur):as, a pro golfer. [Colloq.] IL n.; 
of public sight or knowledge, or secret, concealed, hidden, or} pl. pros (prdz). A professional: as, “Circumstances made 
secluded (archaic); acting or done in secret or by stealth} me go into the business [on the stage], but I was never a 
(archaic); also, participating in the knowledge of something| pro, I mean to say a ‘professional,’ by nature” (L. Merrick’s 
private or secret (usually followed by to: as, “Many persons| ‘Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” xiii.). [Colloq. ] 
were privy to the plot,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” v. 3);| pro-. [L. pro-, repr. pro, prep., before, for; also Gr. T™po-, 
also, intimatet or familiar}.—privy chamber, a room| repr. xpé (= L. pro), prep., before, occasionally for: see pre- 
reserved for the private or exclusive use of some particular! and fore.] A prefix meaning ‘before,’ ‘forward,’ ‘forth,’ 
person or persons (archaic); specif., a private apartment in a| also ‘for,’ ‘in place of,’ ‘in behalf of,’ occurring orig. in words 
royal residence, as in Great Britain. —privy council, a/ from the Latin and Greek, but now used freely as a general 
board or select body of personal advisers, as of a sovereign;| formative, as in procathedral, proleg, prothorax, and esp., in 
specif., in Great Britain, a body of advisers, some selected | the sense of ‘in favor of,’ ‘on the side of,’ in such words as pro- 
by the sovereign and others serving by usage, whose function] British, pro-German, pro-slavery, and many others, largely 
of advising the crown in matters of state is now for the most | self-explanatory, and often opposed to compounds in anti- 
part discharged by the cabinet (see order in council, under| (cf. anti-). 
order, n.); also, any similar body, as one appointed to assist | pro-a (pro/4), n. [Also prau: Malay praw.] A swift Malay 
the governor of a British dominion.—privy counselor or sailing-boat built with the lee side flat and balanced by an 
privy councilor, a private adviser, as of a sovereign; a] outrigger: as, “the piratical proas of the Malays, lurking 
ee eaage et anemic mentee eget 
_ n elville’s oby-Di ye i 
Great Britain, the seal affixed to grants, etc., which are page. 24 : ii.). See cut on following 
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‘prob-a-bil-i-ty (prob-a-bil/i-ti), n. 


probabilism 


pe raian (prob/a-bil-izm), n. [L. probabilis: see prob- 


doctrine that in 
cases of doubt 
as to the lawful- 
‘ness or unlawful- 
ness of an action, 
it is permissible 
- to follow a soundly 
probable opinion 
favoring its law- 
fulness; in philos., 
the doctrine that 
certainty is im- 
possible, and that 
probability suf- 
fices to govern 
faith and prac- 
tice.— prob/a-bil-ist, n. 


Proa, with Outrigger. 


: } ; pl. -ttes (-tiz). The 
quality or fact of being probable; likelihood; a likelihood or 
chance of something (as, there is a probability of his coming); 
also, a probable event, circumstance, etc. (as, to regard a 
thing as a probability); something likely to occur, be true, 
etc.; pl., probable weather conditions, as in the U. S. official 
daily forecast (the chief of the Weather Bureau being humor- 
ously referred to as ‘Old Probabilities’); in math., the likeli- 
hood of an event happening, as measured by the relative 
frequency of events of the kind in the course of experience. 

prob-a-ble (prob/a-bl), a. [L. probabilis, < probare, E. 
prove.| Capable of being proved (obs. or rare); also, 
plausiblef; specious}; also, having more evidence for than 
against, or evidence which inclines the mind to belief but 


_ leaves some room for doubt; likely to occur or prove true 


(as, the probable consequences of an action; the probable 
reasons that led to a decision); also, affording ground for 
belief (as, probable evidence).—prob/a-bly, adv. In a 
probable manner; with probability; in all likelihood. 
pro-bang (pré/bang), n. [Earlier provang; origin unknown.] 
In surg., a long, slender, elastic rod with a sponge, ball, or 
the like, at the end, to be introduced into the esophagus, etc., 
as for removing foreign bodies. 

pro-bate (pro/bat). [L. probatus, pp. of probare, E. prove.] 
I. n. In law, the official proving of a will as authentic or 
genuine; also, an officially certified copy of a will so proved. 
I. a. Of or pertaining to probate or a court of probate.— 
pro’bate, v. t.; -bated, -bating. To establish the authen- 
ticity of (a will). 

pro-ba-tion (prd-ba/shon), n. [OF. F. probation, < L. 
probatio(n-), < probare, E. prove.] The act of testing,, or 
putting to the proof; now, esp., the testing or trial of a 
person’s conduct, character, qualifications, or the like, or the 
state or period of such testing or trial; the testing or trial 
of a candidate for membership in a religious body or order, 
for holy orders, etc.; moral trial, or testing of moral character 
(as, “the general doctrine of religion, that our present life is a 
state of probation for a future one”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of 
Religion,” i. 4); also, a method of dealing with offenders, 
esp. young persons guilty of minor crimes or first offenses, by 
allowing them to go at large conditionally under supervision, 
as that of a person (‘probation officer’) appointed for such 
duty; also, proof or demonstration (now rare: as, “It was 
clear, even to probation, the pamphlets had some share in 
this revolution,’ Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” x.). 
—pro-ba’tion-al, a.—pro-ba/tion-a-ry (-d-ri), a. Of or 
pertaining to probation; undergoing probation. —pro-ba/- 
tion-er, n. One undergoing probation or trial; one who 
is on probation: as, “In progress of time, Abel Sampson, 
probationer of divinity, was admitted to the privileges of a 
preacher’’ (Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” ii.). 

pro-ba-tive (pré/ba-tiv), a. [L. probatwus, < probare, E. 
prove.| Serving or designed for testing or trial; also, af- 
fording proof or evidence. Also pro’ba-to-ry (-t9-ri). 

probe (prob), n. [ML. proba, test, LL. proof: see proof.] 
A slender surgical instrument for exploring the depth or di- 
rection of a wound, sinus, or the like; also, the act or an act 
of probing.—probe, v.; probed, probing. 1. tr. To examine 
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or explore with or as with a probe; fig., to search into or ex- 
amine thoroughly; question closely. II. air. ‘To penetrate 
with or as with a probe: as, “He was trying to probe into 
her secret” (Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” xii.). 
prob-er (prd/ber), n.—prob/ing-ly, adv. 
prob-i-ty (prob/i-ti), n. [L. probitas, < probus, good, 
upright, honest.] Tried virtue or integrity; uprightness; 
honesty; high principle: as, “a man of . . . unquestioned 
probity” (Smollett’s ‘(Humphry Clinker,” May 10). 
prob-lem (prob/lem), n. [OF. probleme (F. probléme), < 
L. problema, < Gr. rpo8dnua, < mpoBdddrev, throw before, 
propose, < mpd, before, + Bdddew, throw.] A question pro- 
posed for solution or discussion; hence, any doubtful or 
difficult question; a matter involving doubt, uncertainty, or 
difficulty (as, “The Nor’ West Passage, so long a problem 
to man, was never a problem to the whale,’ H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” xli.; “the officer, who had the problem of 
keeping his men together and getting them somewhere,” 
Buchan’s ‘“‘Hist. of the Great War,” liii.); in geom., a propo- 
sition requiring something to be done.—prob-lem-at/ic, 
prob-lem-at/i-cal (-le-mat/ik, -i-kal), a. [Gr. mpoSAnuare 
os.) Of the nature of a problem; doubtful; uncertain; 
questionable. — prob-lem-at/i-cal-ly, adv. 
pro-bos-cid-e-an (pré-bo-sid/é-an). [NL. Proboscidea, pl., 
< L. proboscis: see proboscis.| I. a. Pertaining to or 
resembling a proboscis; also, having a proboscis; also, 
belonging or pertaining to the Proboscidea, an order of mam- 
mals consisting of the elephants and their extinct allies. 
ea One of the Proboscidea. Also pro-bos-cid/i-an, a. 
and n. 
pro-bos-cis (pré-bos’is), .; pl. proboscises, L. proboscides 
(-i-déz). [L. proboscis (proboscid-), < Gr. mpoBooxis (arpo- 
Bookis-), < pd, before, + Bédcxew, feed.] An elephant’s 
trunk; a long flexible snout, as of the tapir; a part or 
organ projecting in front of an animal, as the tubular 
sucking organ of certain insects; also, humorously, the 
human nose.—pro-bos/cis=-mon/key, n. A large, long- 
tailed mon- 
key, Nasalis 
larvatus, of 
Borneo, hav- 
ing a long 
nose. 
pro-ca-cious 
(pro-ka/shus), 
a. (L. procax 
(procac-), < 
procare, ask. ] 
Bold; forward; 
pert. [Now 
rare. |—pro- 
ca/ci-ty ° 
(-kas/i-ti), . 
pro-cam-bi- 
um (pro- 
kam/bi-um), 
nm. [NL.: see 
pro- and cam- 
bium.] In 
bot., the meristem from which the vascular bundles are de- 
veloped. —pro-cam/bi-al, a. 
pro-ca-the-dral (pro-ka-thé/dral), n. [See pro-.| A church 
used temporarily as a cathedral. 
pro-ce-den-do (pro-sé-den’do), 7. [L., abl. gerund of pro- 
cedere, E. proceed.] In law, a writ issuing out of a superior 
court commanding a subordinate court to proceed to judg- 
ment, as when the subordinate court has wrongfully delayed 
judgment, or when it appears that the action has been re- 
moved to the superior court on insufficient grounds. 
pro-ce-dure (prd-sé/diir), n. [¥. procedure, < procéder, E. 
proceed.| The act or manner of proceeding in any action 
or process; conduct; a particular course or mode of ac- 
tion; esp., mode of conducting legal, parliamentary, or other 
business, specif. litigation and judicial proceedings. 
pro-ceed (pro-séd’), v. i. [OF. proceder (F. procéder), < L. 
procedere (pp. processus), < pro, before, + cedere, go.] To 
move or go forward or onward, esp. after stopping (as, “On 
the first day, they proceeded about eight miles to the south- 
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east,” Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” vi.; the vessel stopped 
at Gibraltar and then proceeded on her voyage); also, to go 
on with or carry on any action or process; go on or act 
according to a particular method; deal (with: as, “I will 
not hide My judgments; how with mankind I proceed,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” xi. 69); specif., to begin and carry 
on a legal action; take legal proceedings (against: as, 
“Though rebellion is declared, it is not proceeded against as 
such,” Burke’s ‘‘Conciliation with the Colonies”); also, to 
go on with or continue some action or process; go further; 
continue one’s discourse; go on (to do something: as, ‘“This 
pledge the Duke proceeded to violate almost as soon as 
made,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 6); go or pass on to 
the next point or to something else; also, to advance to a 
higher status, as from the academic degree of bachelor to 
that of master or doctor (as, to proceed master of arts); 
also, to be carried on, as an action, process, etc.; take 
effect; be advanced or carried on further; also, to go or 
come forth, or issue (as, “I believe in the Holy Ghost, The 
Lord, and Giver of Life, Who proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son”: Book of Common Prayer, Communion): 
arise, originate, or result (as, an error proceeding from exces- 
sive haste).—pro-ceed (pro/séd), n. That which proceeds, 
results, or accrues, as from some possession or transaction; 
the sum derived from a sale or other transaction: now usually 
in pl.—pro-ceed’er, n.—pro-ceed/ing, n. The act of one 
who or that which proceeds; onward movement; action, 
course of action, or conduct; a particular action or course of 
action; pl., records of the doings of a society (sometimes re- 
stricted to a record of business done, as distinguished from 
transactions, which then consist of a report of addresses 
delivered, etc.); also, sing., in law, the instituting or carrying 
on of an action at law; a legal step or measure (as, to institute 
proceedings against a person). 

pro-ce-leus-mat-ic (pros’e-lis-mat/ik). [LL. proceleusmati- 
cus, < Gr. mpoxedevopatikés, < mpoxedebew, rouse to action 
beforehand, < mpd, before, + kedebew, urge.] I.a. Incit- 
ing, animating, or inspiriting (as, a proceleusmatic song); 
in pros., noting a metrical foot of four short syllables; per- 
taining to or consisting of feet of this kind. II.n. In pros., 
a proceleusmatic foot. 

pro-cel-la-ri-an (pros-e-la/ri-an), a. [NL. Procellaria, genus 
of petrels, < L. procella, storm.] Of or pertaining to the 
petrel family of sea-birds. 

pro-ce-phal-ic (pro-se-fal/ik), a. [Gr. apd, before, + xedadn, 
need] In zodl., pertaining to or forming the fore part of the 
head. 

pro-cess (pros/es or pro/ses), n. [OF. proces (F. proces), < 
L. processus, < procedere, E. proceed.] The action of going 
forward or on, or the condition of being carried on, or progress 
or course (as, “‘Saturnian Juno now, with double care, Attends 
the fatal process of the war,” Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ““Aineid,” 
vii. 790: now chiefly in the phrase ‘in process,’ as, “The 
place seemed in process of being dismantled,” Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Hilda Lessways,” iii. 1); also, course or lapse, as of 
time (as, “In process of time he began to build’: Peacock’s 
“Headlong Hall,” v.); also, a course of activity or proceed- 
ing; a continuous action or operation, or a series of actions 
or changes, taking place in a definite manner (as, the pro- 

- cesses of growth; the process of decomposition); a systematic 
series of actions directed to some end (as, the process of 
making butter); a particular method of operation, as in 
manufacture; specif., photomechanical or photo-engraving 
methods collectively (often attributively: as, process 
pictures); also, a narration{, relation}, or story? (as, “a 
forged process of my death”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 5. 
37); also, the act of proceeding, coming forth, or issuing 
from a source (obs. or rare); also, a projection from a main 
body; esp., a natural outgrowth, projection, or appendage 
(as, a process of a bone); a prominence or protuberance; 
also, in law, the whole course of the proceedings in anaction 
at law; also, the summons, mandate, or writ by which a 
defendant or thing is brought before court for litigation. — 
pro’cess, v.t. To institute a legal process or action against; 
serve a process or summons on; also, to treat by some par- 
ticular process; prepare by a special process. 

pro-ces-sion (pro-sesh’on), n. [OF. F. procession, < L. 
processio(n-), < procedere, E. proceed.| The proceeding or 
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ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


ays 
a 


proclivity 


moving along in orderly succession, in a formal or ceremoni- 
ous manner, of a line or body of persons, animals, vehicles, — 
or other things (as, “All the priests and friars in my realm — 
Shall in procession sing her endless praise”: Shakspere’s 
“1 Henry VI.,” i. 6. 20); also, the line or body of persons or 
things moving along (as, “Then past the kings the long 
procession swept”: W. Morris’s ‘“‘Jason,” xvii. 675); also, 
an office, litany, etc., said or sung in a religious procession; 
also, the act of proceeding forth from a source.—pro-ces/= 
sion-al. I. a. Of or pertaining to a procession; of the 
nature of a procession; characterized by processions; sung 
or recited in procession, asa hymn. IE. 7. An office-book 
containing hymns, litanies, etc., for use in religious proces- 
sions; also, a processional hymn.—pro-ces/sion-al-ly, adv. 
pro-cés=ver-bal (pro-se-ver-bal), n.; pl. procés-verbauz (-b6). 
[F.] A report of proceedings, as of an assembly; in French 
law, an authenticated written account of facts in connection 
with a criminal or other charge. 
pro-cho-6s (préd’kG-os), n.; pl. prochodi (-kd-oi). [Gr. 
mpoxoos, < mpoxetv, pour forth, < mpd, before, + xeir, 
pour.] In Gr. antiq., a pitcher-like vessel, resembling the 
oinochoé but usually more slen- 
der, used for pouring out wine 
and for pouring water on the 
hands before a meal. 
pro-chro-nism (pro/krd-nizm), 
n. (Gr. pd, before, + xpévos, 
time: cf. anachronism.] The 
assigning of an event, etc., to 
a period earlier than its actual 
date. 
pro-claim (prd-klam’), v. [L. 
proclamare (pp. proclamatus), 
< pro, before, + clamare, 
cry out: cf.claim.] Ltr. To 
make announcement of by 
public cry or declaration (as, 
“Stand in the gate of the 
Lord’s house, and proclaim 
there this word”: Jer. vii. 2); 
announce or declare pub- a 
licly and officially (as, to Seis 
proclaim war); declare offi- Greek Prochods, with black-figured 
cially to be (with a com- ba sae 
plement: as, to proclaim a man king; to proclaim one 
an outlaw); hence, elliptically, to declare to be king or 
ruler (as, “He [Monmouth] was proclaimed in the market 
place of Taunton”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” v.); de- 
clare to be an outlaw, evil-doer, or the like (as, “I heard 
myself proclaim’d; And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Escaped the hunt”: Shakspere’s “King Lear,” ii. 3. 1); 
denounce or prohibit publicly; declare (a district, etc.) 
subject to particular legal restrictions; also, in general, to 
announce or declare publicly or openly (as, to proclaim one’s 
opinions; to proclaim one’s self a supporter of a cause); of 
things, to give information or indication of, or make known 
(as, “Screams and tumultuous shouts proclaimed the progress 
of the massacre,” De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars”’; 
“six vessels, whose black hulls, and bristling broadsides, pro- 
claimed their warlike character,” H. Melville’s “Typee,”’ ii.). 
II. intr. To make proclamation.—pro-claim’, n. A pro- 
claiming; proclamation. [Obs. or rare.]|—pro-claim/er, n. 
—proc-la-ma-tion (prok-la-ma/shon), n. [L. proclama- 
tio(n-).] The act of proclaiming; also, that which is pro- 
claimed; a public and official announcement.—pro-clam/a- 
to-ry (-klam/a-td-ri), a. Making proclamation. 
pro-clit-ic (pro-klit’/ik). [NL. procliticus, < Gr. TpokNlvew, | 
lean forward, < pd, before, + «divew, incline: cf. en- 
clitic.] In gram.: I. a. Of a word, so closely connected 
with a following word as to have no independent accent. 
ss enclitic. I. n. A proclitic word. — pro-clit/i-cal-ly, 
adv. 
pro-cliv-i-ty (prd-kliv/i-ti), .; pl. -ties (tiz). [L. proclivi- 
tas, < proclivis, sloping forward, inclined, prone, < pro, 
before, + clivus, slope.] Natural or habitual inclination or 
tendency (often to, toward, or to do something objection- 
able); propensity; predisposition; proneness: as, a pro- 
clivity to faultfinding, or to grumble; to guard against one’s 
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unfortunate proclivities; “a painter of bohemian proclivities”’ Pro-crus-te-an (pr6-krus/té-an), a. Pertaining to or sug- 
gestive of Procrustes, a fabled robber of ancient Greece who 


stretched or mutilated his victims to make them conform 


_ (Watts-Dunton’s “Aylwin,” iv. 2). 
[NL., < L. Procne, < Gr. 


_proc-ni-as (prok/ni-as), n. 


TIpéxvn, the mythical Procne 
turned into a 
swallow.] A 
tropical Ameri- 
can bird, Proc- 
nias tersa, of the 
tanager family. 
pro-con-sul (pro- 
kon/sul),”. [L., 
< pro, for, + 
consul, consul. ] 
Among the an- 
cient Romans, a 
governor or mili- 
tary commander © 
of a province with 
duties and pow- 
ers similar to 
those of a con- 
sul.—pro-con/’- 
su-lar (-sij-lir), 
a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or gov- 
erned by a pro- 
consul: as, “In no province of the vast Roman empire . . . 
did Nature wear a richer . 
Proconsular Africa” (J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” i.).—pro- 
con/su-late (-lat), pro-con/sul-ship, 7. 
pro-cras-ti-nate (prd-kras/ti-nat), v.; -nated, -nating. [L. 
procrastinatus, pp. of procrastinare, < pro-, forward, + 
crastinus, of to-morrow, < cras, to-morrow.] I. tr. 
off till another day or time, or from day to day; 


(sister of Philomela), who was 


Procnias. 


defer; 


delay: as, “my prospects, yet unsettled; my departure, con- 


tinually procrastinated” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxxii.). 
IQ. intr. 


crastinate until an opportunity is lost.—pro-cras-ti-na/tion 


(-na/shon), n. [L. procrastinatio(n-).] The act or the habit 


of procrastinating; dilatoriness.—pro-cras’/ti-na-tive, pro- 
cras/ti-na-to-ry (-na-tiv, -n4-td-ri), a. Procrastinating; 
dilatory.— pro-cras/ti-na-tor (-nd-tor), 7. 

pro-cre-ant (pro/kré-ant), a. Procreating; generating; per- 
taining to procreation. 

pro-cre-ate (pro/kré-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. ([L. procreatus, 
pp. of procreare, < pro, before, + creare, bring into being, 
create.] To beget or generate (offspring); hence, fig., to 

roduce; engender; bring into being.—pro-cre-a/tion 

barshon), mn. [L. procreatio(n-).] The act of procreating; 
generation of offspring; fig., production or origination.— 
pro/cre-a-tive (-a-tiv), a. Having the power of procre- 
ating; concerned with or pertaining to procreation.— 
pro’/cre-a- 
tor (-4- 
tor), n. 

proc-ris 
(prok’ris), 
fee LNL., 
< L, Pro- 
chisi< GI: 
I poxkpes, 
Procris, 
daughter 
of Erech- 
theus, a 
mythical 
king of 
Athens. | 
Any moth 
of the ge- 
nus Procris 
(family 
Zygeni- 
dz), as P. 
americana, 
an Ameri- 


Procris. — Larve of P. americana feeding. 
can species whose larve feed on the leaves of the grape. 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, Z 
¢, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; 


. . garb than she displayed in 


To put 


To defer action; delay; be dilatory: as, to pro- 


to the length of his bed; hence, tending to produce con- 
formity by violent or arbitrary means. 
proc-tor (prok/tgr), m. [Contr. of procurator.] One em- 
ployed to manage the affairs of another; a procurator; 
specif., a person employed to manage another’s cause in a 
court of civil or ecclesiastical law; also, in a university or 
college, an official charged with various duties, esp. with the 
maintenance of good order.—proc-to/ri-al (-td/ri-al), a. 
Of or pertaining to a préctor.—proc/tor-ship, n. 
pro-cum-bent (pro-kum/bent), a. [L. procumbens (-ent-), 
ppr. of procumbere, fall forward, < pro, before, + -cumbere, 
lie.] Lying on the face; prone; prostrate; in bot., of a 
plant or stem, lying along the ground, but without putting 
forth roots. 
pro-cur-a-ble (pro-kiir’a-bl), a. That may be procured. 
proc-u-ra-cy (prok/ii-ra-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). [ML. pro- 
curatia, for L. procuratio(n-), E. procuration: cf. proxy.] 
The office or service of a procurator; management of an 
affair for another. 
proc-u-ra-tion (prok-i-ra’shon), n. [L. procuratio(n-), < 
procurare: see procure.| Caref or management}; also, 
management for another; procuracy; agency; also, the 
appointment of a procurator, agent, or attorney, or the 
authority given, or a document whereby the authority is 
given (as, “He was then directed to send his procuration to 
certain persons . . . whom he might wish to appear in his 
behalf”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 5); also, the act 
of procuring, obtaining, or getting. 
proc-u-ra-tor (prok/i-ra-tor), n. [L., < ~procurare: see 
procure.| One employed to manage the affairs of another, 
or authorized to act for another; an agent, deputy, or attor- 
ney; also, among the ancient Romans, any of various 
imperial officers with fiscal or administrative powers.— 
proc/u-ra-to/ri-al (-rd-td/ri-al), a. Of or pertaining to a 
procurator or a proctor; proctorial.— proc/u-ra-tor-ship 
(-ra-tor-ship), n.—proc/u-ra-to-ry (-ra-td-ri), a. Per- 
taining to a procurator or to procuration. 
pro-cure (pro-kir’), v.; -cured, -curing. [OF. F. procurer, 
< L. procurare, take care of, look after, manage, < pro, 
before, for, + curare, care for, E. cure, v.| I. tr. To bring 
about or effect by care, contrivance, or special agency (as, 
to procure a person’s death; ‘‘Montezuma was desired to 
procure a further mitigation of the punishment,” Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 4); hence, in general, to bring 
about, produce, or cause (obs. or archaic: as, “Thus might 
we procure great evil against our souls,” Jer. xxvi. 19); also, 
to obtain or get by care, effort, or the use of special agencies 
or means (as, to procure evidence or facts; to procure an 
invitation; to procure a horse or a guide; “What need of 
weapons, then, except to procure food?” W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” xiv.); also, to obtain (women) for the 
gratification of lust. IL. intr. To act asa procurer (pander) 
or procuress.—pro-cure/ment, n. The act of procuring; 
effecting or contrivance (as, “He and Teach were of a mind; 
and by their joint procurement ... the whole crew went 
off”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,”’ iii.); obtaining 
or getting (as, “It doth not appear . . . how any one virtue 
is required towards the procurement of any one station among 
you”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 6).—pro-cur/er 
(-kir’ér), m. One who procures; specif., a pander or pimp; 
also, a procurator}.—pro-cur’ess, n. A female procurer; 
a bawd. 
pro-cu-reur (pro-kii-rér), n. [F., < L. procurator: see 
procurator.| A procurator; an attorney or legal repre- 
sentative; a public prosecutor. 
prod (prod), v. t.; prodded, prodding. [Origin uncertain.] 
To poke or jab with something pointed (as, to prod an 
animal with a stick; to prod a person with the finger; ‘‘The 
bull . . . prodded me with his horns,” W. H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land,” xii.); fig., to seek to rouse or incite as if by 
poking (as, to prod a lazy or reluctant person; ‘She reverted 
to her resolution to change the town — awaken it, prod it, 
‘reform’ it,” Sinclair Lewis’s ‘Main Street,” x.) ; urge or goad, 
as into action; harass or irritate, as by comments; also, to 
make by poking (as, ‘The lady has prodded little spirting 
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See also lists at beginning of book. 
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holes in the damp sand . . . with her parasol”: Dickens’s 
“Qur Mutual Friend,” i. 10).—prod,n. Anact of prodding; 
a poke or jab; also, any of various pointed instruments, as 
a goad.—prod/der, 7. 
pro-de-ni-a (pro-dé/ni-a), 
moths of the widespread 
common in the U. S., 
whose larve feed on vari- 
ous succulent vegetables. | 
prod-i-gal (prod/i-gal). A 


n. [NL.] Any of the noctuid 
genus Prodenia, as P. eudiopta, 


[OF. prodigal, < L. 

prodigus, wasteful, < Wr i 

prodigere, drive forth, ie OR 
get rid of, < prod-, for Prodenia (aes sees a, larva; 8, 
pro-, forth, + agere, ; : 
drive.] I. a. Wastefully or recklessly extravagant in 


spending money or resources (as, to be liberal but 
not prodigal; a prodigal administration; the parable 
of the prodigal son, see Luke, xv. 11-32); characterized 
by or involving reckless extravagance (as, prodigal ex- 
penditure; prodigal living; prodzgal munificence); also, 
giving or yielding lavishly or profusely (as, “The chariest 
maid is prodigal enough, If she unmask her beauty to the 
moon,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 3. 36; a prodigal soil); 
lavish (of: as, “a most reckless... young flirt... 
prodigal of smiles,” Thackeray’s ‘“(Newcomes,” xxxiii.; 
“orchards . .. in blossom and... prodigal of odors,” 
C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” v.); profuse, or lavishly abundant 
(as, “Justice is degraded by the prodigal use of bills of at- 
tainder’: Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” vi. 
3). Il. One who spends, or has spent, his money or sub- 
stance with wasteful extravagance; a spendthrift.—prod-i- 
gal/i-ty (-gal/i-ti), n.; pl. -tes (-tiz). The quality or fact 
of being prodigal; wasteful or reckless extravagance in 
spending, or an instance of it; lavishness; profuseness; 
lavish abundance.— prod/i-gal-ly, adv. 
pro-di-gious (pr6-dij/us), a. [L. prodigiosus, < prodigium, 
E. prodigy.] Of the nature of a prodigy or portent}; omi- 
nous}; also, out of the ordinary course of nature, abnormal, or 
monstrous (as, “Nature breeds, Perverse, all monstrous, all 
prodigious things”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ii. 625); also, 
wonderful or marvelous (as, a prodigious feat; ‘‘Prodigious 
this! the frail one of our play From her own sex should mercy 
find to-day!” Pope’s “Epilogue to Mr. Rowe’s Jane Shore,” 1); 
extraordinary in size, amount, extent, degree, force, etc., or 
very great (as, a prodigious mass, sum, or length; a pro- 
digious noise; prodigious haste or efforts; “an event of 
prodigious importance,” Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,”’ ii.). 
—pro-di’gious-ly, adv.—pro-di’gious-ness, 7. 
prod-i-gy (prod/i-ji), n.; pl. -gies (-jiz). [L. prodigium, 
prophetic sign, portent, prodigy.] Something extraordinary 
regarded as of prophetic significance, or a portent (as, “The 
old men paid careful attention to omens and prodigies, and 
especially to their dreams”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xv.); 
also, something out of the ordinary course of nature; some- 
thing abnormal or monstrous; also, something wonderful or 
marvelous, or a wonder or marvel (as, “Lilliput, whose 
inhabitants looked upon me as the greatest prodigy that 
ever appeared in the world”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
ii. 1); a marvelous example (of: as, “that prodigy of learn- 
ing, the noble and illustrious Joseph Scaliger,” Evelyn’s 
“Diary,” Aug. 19, 1641; “The warriors . . . were per- 
forming prodigies of valor,” H. Melville’s ““Typee,” xvi.); 
a person endowed with extraordinary gifts or powers (as, a 
musical prodigy; an infant prodigy). 
pro-drome (prd/drom), n. [F. prodrome, < Gr. apddpopuos, 
running before, < mpd, before, + dpayetv, run.] A fore- 
runnerf or precursor}; hence, a preliminary treatise; in 
pathol., a premonitory symptom.—prod-ro-mal (prod/r9- 
mal), pro-drom-ic (prd-drom/ik), a. 
pro-duce (prd-dis’), v.; -duced, -ducing. [L. producere 
(pp. productus), lead or bring forward, extend, prolong, bring 
forth, produce, < pro, before, + ducere, lead.] I. tr. To 
bring forward; present to view or notice; exhibit; specif., to 
bring (a play, etc.) before the public; also, to extend or 
prolong, as a line; also, to bring forth, bear, or yield, as 
young or natural products; give forth, furnish, or supply 
(as, a mine producing silver); yield, or cause to accrue (as, 
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money producing interest); bring into existence, give rise to, 
cause, or make (as, to produce steam, heat, a result, or a 
noise); bring into being by mental or physical labor, as a 
work of literature or art; make by working upon raw ma- 
terial, or manufacture; in polit. econ., to create (something 
having an exchangeable value). IL. intr. To bring forth 
or yield appropriate offspring, products, etc.; in polit. econ., 
to create value; bring crops, goods, etc., into a state in 
which they will command a price.—prod-uce (prod/is), 7. 
That which is produced; yield; product; specif., agricul- 
tural or natural products collectively.—pro-du/cer (-di’- 
ser), 2. One who or that which produces; in polit. econ., one 
who creates value, or produces articles of consumption 
(opposed to consumer).—pro-du/ci-ble, a. [LL. produ- 
cibilis.] Capable of being produced. 

prod-uct (prod/ukt), n. [L. productus, pp. of producere: see 
produce.| Something produced; a thing produced by nature 
or by a natural process (as, “They beheld the rich products of 
various climes growing side by side, fields of towering maize, 
the juicy aloe . . . and large plantations of the cactus”: 
Prescott’s ““Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 6); a thing produced by 
any action or operation, or by labor; an effect or result; in 
chem., a substance obtained from another substance through 
chemical change (as distinguished from an educt); in math., 
the result obtained by multiplying two or more quantities 
together. 

pro-duc-tion (prd-duk’shon), n. [L. productio(n-).] The 
act of producing, or the state of being produced; presenta- 
tion or exhibition; extension or prolongation; creation; 
manufacture; also, that which is produced; a product; 
a work of literature or art; in polit. econ., the creation 
of value; the producing of articles having an exchange- 
able value. 

pro-duc-tive (prd-duk/tiv), a. Having the power of pro- 
ducing; generative; creative; causative; also, producing 
readily or abundantly; fertile; prolific; in polit. econ., pro- 
ducing or tending to produce exchangeable value.—pro- 
duc’tive-ly, adv.—pro-duc/tive-ness, pro-duc-tiv-i-ty 
(prd-duk-tiv/i-ti), n. 

pro-em (prd/em), n. [OF. proeme (F. proéme), < L. 
proemium, < Gr. mpooluov, < mpd, before, + otyos, way, 
course, strain of song.| An introductory discourse; an 
introduction; a preface; a preamble.—pro-e-mi-al (pro- 
é/mi-al), a. 

pro-facej (prd-fas’), inter7. [OF. prow fasse: prou, profit 
(see improve); fasse, 3d pers. sing. pres. subj. of faire, < L. 
facere, do.] May it do you good! — a courteous expression 
used at a dinner or other meal. See Shakspere’s “2 Henry 
Logs? Wis 2.0): 

prof-a-na-tion (prof-a-na/shgn), n. [LL. profanatio(n-).] 
The act of profaning; desecration; defilement; debasement. 
—pro-fan-a-to-ry (prd-fan’a-t6-ri), a. 

pro-fane (pro-fan’), a. [OF. prophane (F. profane), < L. 
profanus, lit. ‘before (outside of) the temple,’ < pro, before, 
+ fanum, temple, E. fane.] Not sacred, or not devoted to 
sacred purposes; unconsecrated; secular (as, profane 
history or literature); sometimes, unholy; heathen or pagan; 
also, characterized by irreverence or contempt for God or 
sacred things; irreverent; irreligious; esp., speaking or 
spoken in manifest or implied contempt for sacred things; 
taking God’s name in vain; blasphemous; also, not initiated 
into religious rites or mysteries, as persons; in general, 
uninitiated; common or vulgar.—pro-fane’, v. t.; -faned, 
-faning. [L. profanare, < profanus.] To treat (anything 
sacred) with irreverence or contempt (as, “They profaned 
my holy name,” Ezek. xxxvi. 20; “the temple and its holy 


rites profan’d,” Cowper’s “Expostulation,” 145); desecrate;: 


hence, to misuse (anything that should be held in reverence 
or respect); defile; debase; employ basely or unworthily 
(as, “I feel me much to blame, So idly to profane the precious 
time”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” ii. 4. 391).—pro-fane/ly, 
adv.—pro-fane/ness, n.—pro-fan/er (-fa/nér), n.—pro- 
fan/i-ty (-fan/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The quality of being 
profane; irreverence; also, profane conduct or language; a 
profane act or utterance. 

pro-fert (prd/fért), n._[L., ‘he brings forward.”] In daw, an 
exhibition of a record or paper in open court, or a formal 
allegation that it is so exhibited. 
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pro-fess (prd-fes’), v. [L. professus, pp. of profiteri 
publicly, < pro, before, a flan eerie ara 
To declare openly (as, to profess one’s satisfaction, or one’s 
antagonism; to profess faith in a person; “We profess Our- 
selves to be the slaves of chance,” Shakspere’s “‘Winter’s 
Tale,” iv. 4. 550) ; announce or affirm; avow or acknowledge; 
also, to lay claim to (a feeling, etc.), often insincerely (as, 
For the present . . . Alengon professed the most friendly 
sentiments towards the Prince,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
v. 5; Every one was amused or professed to be,” F. M. 
Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” vii.); make protestation of; pre- 
tend to; also, to affirm faith in or allegiance to (a religion 
God, etc.: as, “He did not profess any particular religion % 
ae ) “ e ee . ? 

B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” ii.); also, to’ declare one’s 
self skilled or versed in; claim to have knowledge of; make 
(a thing) one’s profession or business; also, to teach (a sub- 
ject) as a professor; also, to receive or admit into a religious 
order. II. intr. To make profession; also, to take the 
vows of a religious order; also, to act as a professor.—pro- 
fessed’, p. a. Avowed or acknowledged; sometimes 
alleged or pretended; also, that professes to be qualified; 
professional (rather than amateur); also, having taken the 
vows of, or been received into, a religious order.—pro- 
fess/ed-ly, adv. 

pro-fes-sion (pro-fesh’on), n. [L. professio(n-), < pro- 
fiteri: see profess.| The act of professing; declaration; 
avowal; a declaration, whether true or false (as, “‘profes- 
sions of love,” Jane Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice,” xxv.; 
“nrofessions of regret,” Lamb’s “Oxford in the Vacation”’) ; 
specif., the declaration of belief in or acceptance of religion 
or a faith (as, ‘the public profession and external practice 
of Christianity”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 1); 
hence, a religion or faith professed; also, the declaration or 
vow made on entering a religious order; also, a professed 
occupation or calling; a vocation; esp., one of the three 
vocations of theology, law, and medicine (formerly known 
specifically as ‘the professions,’ also ‘the learned profes- 
sions’), or some other vocation requiring knowledge of some 
department of learning or science, or in which such knowl- 
edge is used in the practice of an art (as, ‘““My acquaintances 
went ... into trade or the professions,” Thoreau’s ‘“‘Wal- 
den,” i.; the profession of teaching, or of dentistry); also, 
the body of persons engaged in an occupation or calling (as, 
to be at the head of one’s profession).—pro-fes/sion-al. 
I. a. Pertaining to, connected with, or appropriate to a 
profession or calling (as, professional studies; “Mr. Mort- 
cloke the undertaker ... with a visage of professional 
length and most grievous solemnity,” Scott’s “Guy Manner- 
ing,” xxxvii.); also, engaged in one of the learned or skilled 
professions (as, a professional man; the professional class) ; 
also, following an’ occupation as a means of livelihood or for 
gain (as, a professional soldier); specif., following as a 
business an occupation ordinarily engaged in as a pastime 
(as, a professional golfer); sometimes, in disparagement, 
making a business or trade of something not properly to be 
regarded as a business (as, a professional politician, a 
professional beauty); also, undertaken or engaged in as a 
means of livelihood or for gain, or by professionals rather 
than amateurs (as, professional baseball). II. m. One 
belonging to one of the learned or skilled professions; also, 
one who makes a profession or business of an occupation, etc., 
esp. of an art or sport in which amateurs are accustomed to 
engage for amusement or recreation. —pro-fes’sion-al- 
ism, n. Professional character, spirit, or methods; also, 
the standing, practice, or methods of a professional as dis- 
tinguished from an amateur. —pro-fes/sion-al-ize, v. f. or 2.; 
-ized, -izing. To make or become professional. —pro-fes’- 
sion-al-ly, adv. ; 

pro-fes-sor (prd-fes’or), n. [L., < profitert: see profess. | 
One who professes, or makes open declaration of his senti- 
ments, beliefs, allegiance, etc.; specif., one who makes open 
profession of religion (as, “Then the name of a professor was 
‘odious; now . . . religion is counted honourable”: Bun- 
yan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” ii.); also,a teacher of the highest 
rank in a particular branch of learning in a university, 
college, etc.; in general, a title for a teacher, as of drawing or 
music, and sometimes for an instructor In some popular art, 
as boxing.—pro-fes/sor-ate (-at), n. The office or the 
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period of service of a professor or teacher; also, a body of 
professors.—pro-fes-so-ri-al (prd-fe-sd/ri-al), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of a professor.— pro-fes-so/ri- 
al-ly, adv.—pro-fes-so/ri-ate (-at), m. A body of pro- 
fessors.—pro-fes/sor-ship, n. The office or post of a 
professor. 

prof-fer (prof/ér), v. t. [AF. profrer, for OF. porofrir, < 
por- (< L. pro, before) + ofrir, < L. offerre, E. offer.| To 
put before a person for acceptance, or offer or tender (as, “I 
felt rather dubious of their accepting them [tracts] had I 
proffered them with my own hand,” Borrow’s “Bible in 
Spain,” iii.; “Mr. van der Luyden . . . proffered to New- 
land low-voiced congratulations,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of 
Innocence,” vii.); also, to offer or propose (to do something: 
archaic).—prof/fer, n. The act of proffering; an offer or 
tender (as, ‘‘proffers of assistance”: Bret Harte’s ““Ten- 
nessee’s Partner’’); also, an essay}, attempt}, or endeavorf. 
—prof/fer-er, n. 

pro-fi-cien-cy (prd-fish’en-si), m. The state of being pro- 
ficient: as, ‘““Don Geronimo had been educated in England 
. .. which . . . accounted for his proficiency in the English 
language’’ (Borrow’s ‘‘Bible in Spain,” ii.). 

pro-fi-cient (pro-fish’ent). [L. proficiens (-ent-), ppr. of 
proficere, make progress: see profit.] I.a. Well advanced 
or versed in any art, science, or subject; skilled; adept; 
expert. II. . One who is proficient; an adept or expert: 
as, “She was a proficient in music” (Peacock’s “Nightmare 
Abbey,” iii.).—pro-fi/cient-ly, adv. 

pro-file (prd/fél or -fil), n. [It. profilo, < profilare, draw in 
outline, < L. pro, before, + filum, thread.] The outline or 
contour of anything, as the human face, esp. as seen from the 
side; also, an outline drawing or picture of anything as seen 
from the side; in arch., engin., etc., a drawing of a section, 
esp. a vertical section, through something.—pro/file, v. t.; 
-filed, -filing. To draw a profile of; outline, esp. in vertical 
section; also, to shape as to profile.—pro/fil-ist (-fél-ist or 
-fil-ist), n. One who makes profile portraits, esp. silhouettes. 

prof-it (prof/it), n. [OF. F. profit, < L. profectus, progress, 
profit, < proficere, make progress, derive advantage, be 
advantageous, < pro, before, + facere, do, make.] Ad- 
vantage, benefit, or gain (as, “This I speak for your own 
profit”: 1 Cor. vii. 35); also, returns, proceeds, or revenue, as 
from property or investments (often in pl.); also, pecuniary 
gain resulting from the employment of capital in any trans-~ 
action (often in pl.: as, gross profits; net profits: see gross, a., 
and net?, a.); also, the ratio of such pecuniary gain to the 
amount of capital invested; in polit. econ., the surplus left 
in the hands of the producer or employer after deducting 
wages, rent, cost of raw materials, etc., and now, usually, 
such additional charges as interest on capital, insurance, etc. 
(usually in pl.).—profit and loss, an inclusive expression 
for the gain and loss arising from commercial or other trans- 
actions: applied esp. to an account in bookkeeping showing 
gains and losses in business.—prof/it, ». [OF. F. profiter, 
< profit.| 1. intr. To be of advantage or benefit (as, 
“Riches profit not in the day of wrath”: Prov. xi. 4); also, 
to gain advantage or benefit (as, ‘He at once saw his ad- 
vantage, and determined to profit by it”: Cooper’s “Spy,” 
vii.); take advantage (as, “I profited of this time to rest for a 
few hours”: Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” letter iv.); 
make profit. II. tr. To be of advantage or profit to: as, 
“For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” (Mark, viii. 36).— prof/it- 
a-ble, a. [OF. F. profitable.] Yielding profit; beneficial or 
useful; lucrative or remunerative.— prof Nit-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/- 
iti), prof/it-a-ble-ness, .—prof/it-a-bly, adv.—prof-it- 
eer’ (-i-tér’), n. One who seeks or exacts exorbitant profits, 
as by taking advantage of public necessity. — prof-it-eer’, 
vy. i. To act as a profiteer; seek or exact exorbitant profits: 
chiefly in profiteering, n. and p. a.: as, “There were harsh 
laws against ‘profiteering’ in France in 1793” (H. G. Wells’s 
“Outline of History,” xxxvii. § 11).—prof/it-er, n.— 
prof/it-less, a. Void of profit; unprofitable. — prof’it- 
less-ly, adv.—prof‘it=shar/ing. I. n. The sharing of 
profits, as between employer and employee, esp. according 
to a method by which the laborer receives, in addition to his 
wages, a share in the profits of the business. IL. a. Per- 
taining to, characterized by, or involving profit-sharing. 
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prof-li-ga-cy (prof/li-g4-si), n. Profligate character or con- 
duct; shameless dissoluteness; reckless prodigality. __ 
prof-li-gate (prof/li-gat). [L. profligatus, pp. of profligare, 
overthrow, ruin, < pro-, forward, + -fligare, for flgere, 

_ strike.] I. a. Overthrown or routed, as a contending 
forcet; also, given over utterly and shamelessly to vice or 
immorality (as, “a profligate wretch without any sense of 
principle, morality, or religion”: Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,’ May 17); thoroughly abandoned or dissolute, as 
in life, habits, or character; shamelessly immoral or vicious, 
as the life, habits, etc.; also, recklessly prodigal or extrava- 
gant. II. n. A profligate person.—prof’li-gate-ly, adv.— 
prof’li-gate-ness, 7. 

prof-lu-ent (prof/lj-ent), a. [L. profluens (-ent-), ppr. of 
profluere, < pro, before, + fluere, flow.] Flowing forth or 
along: as, “the profluent stream” (Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” xii. 442). 

pro for-ma (pré fér’ma). [L., ‘for form.’] For the sake of 
form; as a matter of form: a phrase sometimes used adjec- 
tively (as, a pro forma invoice, a statement in the form of an 
invoice drawn up to show the price or value of goods specified, 
as one for a prospective purchaser, or one sent in advance to 
an importer for goods ordered and shipped and enabling 
him to comply with some legal Peace 

pro-found (pré-found’). [OF. F. profond, < L. profundus, 
< pro, before, + fundus, bottom.] I. a. Deep, or of 
great depth (as, ‘fa succession of steep and isolated hills, 
with profound valleys’: Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” 
xxxii.); extending, situated, or originating far down, or far 
beneath the surface (as, a profound incision; a profownd, 
or deep-seated, artery; a profound sigh); carried far down, 
or low (as, a profound bow); also, fig., being or going far 
beneath what is superficial, external, or obvious (as, to make 
a profound impression on the mind; profound meaning; 
profound insight); of deep meaning (as, a »rofownd remark; 
“The man... exchanged a profound look with the old 
Malay,” J. Conrad’s ‘“‘Rescue,” vi. 8); recondite or abstruse 
(as, a profound subject; ‘‘She had read much, and especially 
in profounder books,” Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 4); pene- 
trating or entering deeply into subjects of thought or knowl- 
edge (as, a profound student, thinker, or philosopher; pro- 
found learning or scholarship); characterized by or showing 
deep learning; also, deep, intense, or extreme (as, profound 

‘sleep, silence, or peace; profound darkness; profound 
ignorance); very great; thorough. II. n. That which is 
profound; the deep, or deep sea, or ocean; any place or 
space of profound depth (also fig.); an abyss. [Chiefly 
poetic.]— pro-found/ly, adv.—pro-found/ness, n. 

pro-fun-di-ty (prd-fun/di-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [LL. pro- 
funditas.| The quality of being profound; depth (lit. or 
fig.); profoundness; also, a profoundly deep place or space; 
an abyss (as, ‘‘through the vast profundity obscure’’: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” vii. 229); also, pl., profound or deep 
matters. 

pro-fuse (pr6-fiis’), a. [L. profusus, pp. of profundere, pour 
forth, < pro, before, + fundere, pour.] Spending or giving 
freely and in large amount, often to excess (as, “Lothair 
was profuse, but he was not prodigal,” Disraeli’s ‘‘Lothair,” 
vii.; “He was fond of splendor, profuse, and in debt,” Ban- 
croft’s “Hist. of the U. 8.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 2); lavish, 
excessively liberal, or extravagant; characterized by lavish- 
ness or extravagance (as, profuse expenditure; ‘His profuse 
magnificence insulted the general poverty,” Gibbon’s “‘De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” x.); also, in general, 
giving, yielding, using, or uttering something freely and in 
great abundance (with of or in: as, “Patriots . . . Profuse 
of blood,” Byron’s “Siege of Corinth,” xii.; ‘‘a green shady 
bank, profuse of flowers,’ Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” viii. 
286; to be profuse of words, or profuse in apologies); made 
or done freely and abundantly (as, a profuse use of orna- 
ment; “a profuse interchange of courtesy,” Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” iii. 9); abundant, copious, or in great amount 
(as, profuse ornament; profuse perspiration; profuse 
thanks).—pro-fuse/ly, adv.— pro-fuse/ness, 7. 

pro-fu-sion (pr6-fi/zhon), n. [L. profusio(n-), <  pro- 
fundere: see profuse.| A pouring fortht or sheddingt; 
also, profuse spending or giving; lavishness or extravagance; 
also, abundance, or abundant quantity (as, “‘a certain fruit 


which grew in profusion there”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 2); 
a great quantity or amount (of: as, “He wore a profusion — 
of ribbons on his garment,’ Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” 
xxi; “He... overwhelmed her with a profusion of com- 
pliment,”’ Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 6). : 

prog (prog), v. i.; progged, progging. [Origin uncertain. ] 
To search or prowl about, as for plunder or food; forage; 
also, to go about begging. [Now prov.]—prog,. Food or 
victuals; often, provisions for a journey or excursion. [Now 
prov. or slang. ] 

pro-gen-i-tive (prd-jen/i-tiv), a. [L. progenitus, pp. of 
progignere: see progenitor.| Producing offspring; repro- 
ductive. . 

pro-gen-i-tor (prd-jen/i-tor), nm. [L., < progignere (pp. 
progenitus), beget, produce, < pro, before, + gignere, beget, 
bear.] An ancestor in the direct line; a forefather.—pro- 
gen-i-to/ri-al_ (-td/ri-al), a.—pro-gen/i-tor-ship, 7.— 
pro-gen/i-tress, n. A female progenitor. 

prog-e-ny (proj’e-ni), n. [OF. progenie, < L. progenies, < 
progignere: see progenttor.] Offspring; issue; more 
broadly, descendants; fig., that which is produced by or 
originates from something (as, “Around this fort a progeny 
of little Dutch-built houses . . . soon sprang up”: Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker’s New York,” ii. 8); also, a racef, stockf, or 
family{t; also, descentt or lineagef. 

pro-glot-tis (pré-glot/is), m.; pl. proglottides (-i-déz). [NL., 
< Gr. rpé, before, + yAa@rra, yA@ooa, tongue.] In zodl., one 
of the segments or joints of a tapeworm, containing both 
male and female sexual organs.— pro-glot’tic, a. 

prog-nath-ic (prog-nath’/ik), a. Prognathous. 

prog-na-thous (prog/na-thus), a. [Gr. mp4, before, + 
yvabos, jaw.] Of a skull or a person, having protrusive 
es of a jaw, protruding.—prog/na-thism, prog/na-thy 
-thi), n. 

prog-no-sis (prog-nd/sis), nm. [LL., < Gr. mpdyvwos, < 
mpoyiyvackev, know beforehand, < apd, before, + yryrdo- 
xew, know.] Prognostication; in med., forecasting of the 
probable course and termination of cases of disease, or a 
particular forecast made. 

prog-nos-tic (prog-nos/tik). [Gr. mpoyrvworxés, fore- 
knowing (as n., L. prognosticon, < Gr. rpoyrworexdy, neut., 
a prognostic), < mpoyiyvmoxev, know beforehand: see 
prognosis.| I. a. Indicating something in the future (as, 
prognostic signs); foreshowing; in med., of or pertaining to 
prognosis. II. n. An indication, sign, or omen of what is 
to come (as, “‘The behaviour of this . . . old man . . . was 
a dreadful prognostic for all my future life’: Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” xxxiii.); often, a sign of coming weather 
(as, “They knew, by sure prognostics seen on high, The future 
tone and temper of the sky”: Cowper’s ‘‘Expostulation,” 
157); also, a forecast or prediction (as, ‘Philosophers . . 
awaited in anxious impatience the fulfilment of their prog- 
nostics”: Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” i. 1); in 
med., a sign or symptom on which prognosis is based. 

prog-nos-ti-ca-ble (prog-nos’ti-ka-bl),a. That may be prog- 
nosticated. 

prog-nos-ti-cate (prog-nos/ti-kat), v.; -cated, -cating. [ML. 
prognosticatus, pp. of prognosticare, < L. prognosticon: see 
prognostic.]| I. tr. To forecast or predict (something 
future) from present indications or signs; foretell or prophesy 
(as, “He did prognosticate . . . that on the eighteenth of 
April a storm should burst over this land”: Jane Porter’s 
“Scottish Chiefs,” xlviii.); also, to indicate beforehand as a 
sign does, presage, or portend (as, ‘The looks of her medical 
attendants prognosticated the worst event”: Mrs. Shelley’s 
“Frankenstein,” iii.). IE. intr. To make a forecast or 
prediction; prophesy.—prog-nos-ti-ca/tion (-ka/shon), n. . 
The act of prognosticating; a forecast or prediction (as, “The 
Doctor’s prognostication in reference to the weather was 
speedily verified”: Dickens’s “Martin Chuzzlewit,” xlii.); 
sometimes, a presentiment; also, a prognostic, sign, or omen, 
as of something to come (now rare).—prog-nos/ti-ca-tor, n. 

pro-gram, pro-gramme (prd/gram), n. [= F. programme, 
< LL. programma, < Gr. rpdypaupa, public notice in writ- 
Ing, < mpoypadew, write publicly, < mpd, before, + ypadew, 
write.] A public noticef; also, a list of items, Pieces, per- 
formers, etc., in a musical, theatrical, or other entertainment; 
an entertainment with reference to its pieces or numbers; 
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also, a prospectus or syllabus; in general, a pl 
followed (as, “His nurses relieved ae other Lae bs 
the contingencies of the moment rather than by a set pro 
gramme of hours”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” 3). 
—program music, music intended to convey an impression 
of a definite series of images, scenes, or events.—pro/gram 
pro/gramme, v. t.; -grammed, -gramming. To arrange et 
ae program, draw up a program for.—pro-gram- 

mat/ic (-gra-mat’ik), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
program; of the nature of program music. 

prog-ress (prog’res or prd/gres), n. [L. progressus, <_pro- 
gredi, go forward, < pro, before, + gradi, walk, go.] A 
going or traveling forward or onward, or a march or journey 
(as, “The Pilgrim’s Progress from This World to That Which 
Is to Come,” the title of a famous work by John Bunyan); 
specif., a journey of state, as of a sovereign (as, a royal 
progress; “I attended the King and Queen in their prog- 
resses,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 4); also, onward 
movement in space, or course (as, ‘A thousand rills their 
mazy progress take”: Gray’s “Progress of Poesy,” i. 1); 
hence, course of action, of events, of time, etc. (as, keg stage 
.- . early in the progress of the disease’: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Hilda Lessways,” i. 4); also, forward movement in space 
tather than rest or backward movement; advance (as, ‘“‘ The 
folded gates would bar my progress’: Cowper’s “Task,” 
i. 330); hence, fig., a proceeding to a further or higher stage, 
or through such stages successively (as, the progress of a 
scholar in his studies); advance or advancement in general; 
growth or development; continuous improvement.—in 
progress, proceeding; taking place; happening: as, 
“Preparations were in progress for a dance” (G. W. Cable’s 
“Cavalier,” xii.).—pro-gress (pro-gres’), v. 7. To go for- 
ward or onward; proceed; also, to make progress; advance; 
improve. 

pro-gres-sion (pro-gresh’on), n. [L. progressio(n-), < 
progredi: see progress.] ‘The act of progressing; forward or 
onward movement; a passing successively from one member 
of a series to the next, or succession; advance; development; 
in math., a succession of quantities in which there is a con- 
stant relation between each member and the one succeeding 
it (as, an arithmetical progression, in which the members 
increase or decrease by a constant difference; a geometrical 
progression, in which each member is derived from the pre- 
ceding one by multiplication by a constant factor); in music, 
motion; also, a sequence. — pro-gres/sion-al, a.—pro-gres/= 
sion-ist, 2. One who believes in or advocates progress, as in 
politics; also, one who holds that organic existence is charac- 
terized by progression from simpler to more complex forms. 

prog-ress-ist (prog’res-ist), n. One favoring progress, as in 
politics; a progressive. 

pro-gres-sive (prd-gres/iv). [F. progressif, < L. progressus, 
pp. of progredi: see progress.] 1. a. Characterized by pro- 
gressing, or going forward or onward; also, passing on suc- 
cessively from one member of a series to the next; proceeding 
step by step; marked by succession; specif., noting a form 
of certain games, as euchre and whist, played simultaneously 
by several sets of players at a number of tables, under rules 
providing for the advancement, after each game or round, of 
certain players from one table to the next; also, noting or 
pertaining to a form of taxation in which the rate increases 
with certain increases in the amount taxed; also, progressing 
or advancing; making progress toward higher or better con- 
ditions, more enlightened or liberal ideas, the use of new and 
advantageous methods, etc. (as, a progressive nation or com- 
munity; a progressive business house); characterized by 
such progress, or by continuous improvement; also, of a 
disease, continuously increasing in extent or severity; also, 
favoring or advocating progress, improvement, or reform, 
esp. in political matters; specif. [cap.], in U. S. politics, 
noting or pertaining to a party formed in 1912 under the 
leadership of Theodore Roosevelt, advocating popular con- 
trol of government, direct primaries, the initiative, the 
referendum, the recall, woman suffrage, etc. II. n. One 
who is progressive, or who favors progress or reform, esp. in 
political matters; specif. [cap.], a member of the Progressive 
party.—pro-gres’sive-ly, adv. — pro-gres/sive-ness, 7.— 
pro-gres/siv-ism, 7. The principles and practices of pro- 
gressives. 
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pro-gres-sor (pr6-gres/or), n. [LL.] One who progresses. 
pro-hib-it (pro-hib/it), v. t. [L. prohibitus, pp. of prohibere, 
hold back, restrain, forbid, < pro, before, + habere, have, 
hold. To forbid (a thing) by authority, or interdict (as, 
‘Cortés had prohibited all wanton injuries to the natives”: 
Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 7); forbid (a person) 
from doing something (as, a rule prohibiting employees from 
accepting fees); also, to prevent, preclude, or debar (an 
action, etc.: as, “Gates of burning adamant Barr’d over us 
prohibit all egress,” Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” ii. 487). 
pro-hi-bi-tion (pr6-hi-bish’9n), n. [L. prohibitio(n-).] The 
act of prohibiting; an edict or decree forbidding or debarring; 
specif., the interdiction by law of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic drinks for common consumption.— Prohibition 
party, in U. S. politics, a national party organized in 1869, 
advocating the legislative prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drinks.—pro-hi-bi/tion-ism, n. The 
principles and practices of prohibitionists.—pro-hi-bi/- 
tion-ist, n. One who favors or advocates prohibition, specif. 
of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks; [cap.] a 
member of the Prohibition party. 
pro-hib-i-tive (pré-hib/itiv), a. That prohibits or forbids 
something; also, such as serves to prevent the use, purchase, 
etc., of something (as, a prohibitive tax or duty; “The cost 
of the four-color process was at that time prolbitive,” Bok’s 
“Americanization of Edward Bok,” xxi.).—pro-hib/i- 
tive-ly, adv.— pro-hib/i-tive-ness, 7. 
pro-hib-i-tor (prd-hib/i-tor), n. [L.] One who prohibits. 
—pro-hib/i-to-ry (-td-ri), a. Prohibitive. 
pro-ject (pro-jekt’), v. [L. projectus, pp. of projicere, pro- 
icere, < pro, before, + jacere, throw.] I. tr. To throw, 
cast, or impel forward or onward; also, to throw or cause to 
fall upon a surface or into space, as a ray of light, a shadow, 
etc. (as, “Across the bright plains . . . the vast pyramidal 
shadow of Mount Etna is definitely and visibly projected”: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 3); cause (a figure or image) 
to appear as on a background; also, fig., to visualize and 
regard (an idea, etc.) as an objective reality; also, to cause 
to jut out or protrude; also, to propose, contemplate, or plan, 
as something to be carried out (as, “I had projected an excur- 
sion to the Highlands”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
Sept. 6); form a project of; plan (to do something: as, @Ee 
indited an excellent ballad . . . which he projects to pub- 
lish,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xlviii.); in geom., etc., © 
to carry forward (a point, etc.) in a given direction; throw 
forward (a figure, etc.) by straight lines or rays (parallel or 
from a center) which pass through all points of it and re- 
produce it on a surface; delineate by any system of corre- 
spondence between points. IL. intr. To extend or protrude 
beyond something else; jut out (as, “The booths where goods 
were exposed to sale projected far into the streets”: Macau- 
lay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” iii.); also, to make plans or experi- 
ments, esp. in an ineffective way, potter about, or play 
tricks (prov. or slang, U. S.).—proj-ect (proj’ekt),n. [=F. 
projet, < L. projectum, neut. of projectus, pp.] Something 
projected, contemplated, or planned; a plan; a scheme: as, 
‘No enterprise was too difficult, no project too vast, for his 
ambition” (Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand Miles up the 
Nile,” xv.); “a project for extracting sun-beams out of 
cucumbers” (Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 5). 
pro-jec-tile (prd-jek/til). [NL. projectilis, < L. projectus, 
pp.: see project, v.) I.a. Impelling or driving forward, as 
a force; also, caused by impulse, as motion; also, capable 
of being projected or impelled forward, as a missile; in zodl., 
protrusile, as the jaws of a fish. IL n. A body projected 
or impelled forward, as through the air; specif., a missile 
for a cannon. 
pro-jec-tion (prd-jek/shon), m. [L. projectio(n-), < pro- 
jicere: see project, v.| The act of projecting, or the state of 
being projected; a casting forward or onward, or impulsion; 
the act of visualizing and regarding an idea or the like as an 
objective reality, or that which is so visualized and regarded; 
a causing to jut out or protrude, the state or fact of jutting 
out or protruding, or a projecting or protruding part; the 
act of planning or scheming; in alchemy, the casting of the 
powder of the philosophers’ stone upon metal in fusion in 
order to transmute it into gold or silver (as, ‘““Had he not 
had projection, think you? Saw you no ingots in the cru- 
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projective 
cibles?” Scott’s “Kenilworth,” xli.); hence, fig., change from 


one thing into another; transmutation; in geom., etc., the 
act, process, or result of projecting; the projecting of a figure, 
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formed. 

pro-jec-tive 
(pro-jek’- 
tiv), a. Of 
or pertaining 
to projec- 
tion; pro- 
duced, or 
capable of 
being pro- 
duced, by 
projection. — 
pro-jec’- 
tive-ly, adv.—pro-jec-tiv-i-ty (prd-jek-tiv/i-ti), n. 

pro-jec-tor (pro-jek/tor), m. One who or that which projects 
or throws forward; a device for projecting a beam of light, 
as a lens; an apparatus for throwing an image on a screen, 
as a magic lantern, etc.; also, one who forms projects or 
plans; a schemer. 

pro-jet (pro-zha), n. [F.: see project, n.] A project; a 
plan; a draft of a proposed treaty. 

pro-lapse (pro-laps’), v. 7.; -lapsed, -lapsing. [L. prolapsus, 
pp. of prolabi, < pro, before, + Jabi, fall, slide.] To fall or 
slip down or out of place: chiefly in pathol.—pro-lapse’, n. 
[LL. prolapsus, n., < L. prolabi.} In pathol., a falling down 
of an organ or part, as the uterus, from its normal position. 
Also pro-lap/sus (-lap/sus). 

pro-late (pro/lat), a. [L. prolatus, pp. of proferre, bring 
forward, extend, < pro, before, + ferre, bear.] Elongated 
in the direction of the polar diameter, as a spheroid generated 
by the revolution of an ellipse about its longer axis: opposed 
to oblate. 

pro-leg (prd/leg), m. [See pro-.] One of the abdominal am- 
bulatory pro- 
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non (pro-le- 
gom/e-non), .; pl. -na (-nd). [NL., < Gr. mpodeydpevor, 
neut. ppr. pass. of mpodéyew, say beforehand: see pro- 
logue.] A preliminary observation, as on the subject of a 
book: usually in pl., as applied to an introductory discourse 
prefixed to a book or treatise.—pro-le-gom/e-na-ry (-na-ri), 
pro-le-gom/e-nous, a. 

pro-lep-sis (pr6-lep’sis), n. [L., < Gr. mpéAnyus, < mpodap- 
Bavew, anticipate, < mpd, before, + AauBavev, take.] Anti- 
cipation; also, a prochronism; in rhet., an anticipation 
of objections in order to answer them in advance; also, the use 
of an epithet in anticipation of its becoming applicable. 
—pro-lep’/tic, a. Anticipative (as, “A proleptic instinct 
made him look forward”: Eden Phillpotts’s ““Grey Room,” 
ii.); in rhet., characterized by or involving prolepsis. 

pro-lé-taire (pro-la-tar), n. [F.] A proletarian. 

pro-le-ta-ri-an (pro-le-ta/ri-an). I. a. Of or belonging to 
the proletary class or proletariat. II.m. A member of the 
proletariat: as, ‘“The proletarians had not come from their 
factories at this hour” (Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” xiv.). 
—pro-le-ta/ri-an-ism, n. 

pro-le-ta-ri-at, pro-le-ta-ri-ate (pro-le-ta/ri-at, -at), n. [F. 
prolétariat.| The proletary class; that class of the com- 
munity which is dependent for support on daily or casual 
employment; loosely, the laboring class, or wage-earners in 
general. 

pro-le-ta-ry (prd/le-ta-ri). 


: [L. proletarius, <  proles, off- 
spring, progeny.]. I. a. 


Belonging to the lowest or poorest 
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pro-lig-er-ous (pr6-lij’e-rus), a. 


pro-lix (pr6/liks or pr6-liks’), a. 


prolongation 


class of the people, orig. those in ancient Rome regarded as 
contributing nothing but offspring to the state; proletarian. 
II. 7.; pl. -ries (-riz). A member of the proletary class. 
pro-li-cide (prd/li-sid), n. [L. proles, offspring: see -cide.] 
The crime of destroying one’s offspring either before or soon 
after birth. : 
pro-lif-er-ate (pr6-lif’e-rat), v. 7. or t.; -ated, -ating. [See 
proliferous.| To grow or produce by multiplication of 
parts, as in budding or cell-division. — pro-lif-er-a/tion 
(-e-ra/shon), n. f 

pro-lif-er-ous (pro-lif’e-rus), a. [L. proles, offspring, + 
ferre, bear.] Proliferating; in bot., producing new indi- 
viduals by budding or the like; also, producing an organ or 
shoot from an organ which is itself normally ultimate, as a 
shoot or a new flower from the midst of a flower; in z00l., 
reproducing by budding or the like; esp., bearing generative 
zoolds. 

pro-lif-ic (pré-lif’ik), a. [F. prolifique, < L. proles, offspring, 
+ facere, make.] Producing offspring or young, esp. 
abundantly (as, prolific animals; a prolific female); also, 
bearing or yielding fruit, esp. abundantly, as plants, soil, 
etc.; fruitful; in general, producing much or abundantly 
(as, a prolific imagination; a prolific writer; a prolific source 
of misunderstanding); also, abundantly productive of or 
fruitful in something specified (as, an age prolific of great 
men; a mind prolific in expedients); also, characterized by, 
involving, or causing abundant production (as, a_ prolific 
season for fruit; a prolific harvest; the prolific Nile).— 
pro-lif/i-cal-ly, pro-lif/ic-ly, adv.— pro-lif/ic-ness, n. 

[L. proles, offspring, + 

gerere, bear.] Producing progeny; generative; germina- 

tive; in bot., proliferous. 

[L. prolizus, extended, long, 
prolix.] Long in spatial extent (obs. or rare: as, “with wig 
prolix, down-flowing to his waist,’’ Cowper’s “Tirocinium,” 
361); also, of long durationf; also, of speech or writing, 
extended to great, unnecessary, or tedious length; lengthy; 
long and wordy; of persons, speaking or writing at great or 
tedious length; long-winded.—pro-lix-i-ty (pr6-lik’si-ti), n. 
The state or quality of being prolix; esp., great or tedious 
lengthiness of speech or writing; tediously lengthy discourse 
(as, “listening to the insufferable prolixity of the most prolix 
of hosts”: Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” xi.).—pro/lix-ly, adv. 
—pro/lix-ness, 7. 

pro-loc-u-tor (prd-lok/a-tor, prd/ld-ki-tor, or prol/d-), n. 
[L., < proloqui, speak out, < pro, before, + loqui, speak.] 
One who speaks for another or others (now rare); also, a 
presiding officer of an assembly; a chairman.—pro-loc/u- 
tor-ship, n. E 

pro-log-ize (pro/log-iz or pro/16-jiz), v.72. Sameas prologuize. 

pro-logue (prd/log), n. [OF. F. prologue, < L. prologus, < 
Gr. mpddovos, < mpodéyew, say beforehand, < zpé, before, 
+ déyew, speak.] A preliminary discourse; a preface or 
introductory part of a discourse, poem, novel, etc.; a speech, 
usually in verse, addressed to the audience by an actor at 
the beginning of a play; the actor who delivers the speech; 
an introductory act of a dramatic performance; fig., any 
introductory proceeding, event, etc.—pro/logue, v. t.; 
-logued, -loguing. ‘To introduce with or as with a prologue. 
—pro’lo-guize (-log-iz), v. 1.3 -guized, -guizing. To com- 
pose or deliver a prologue. 

pro-long (pr6-léng’), v. ¢t. [OF. prolonguer, prolongier (F. 
prolonger), < LL. prolongare (pp. prolongatus), < L. pro, 
before, + longus, long.] To lengthen out in time, or extend 
the duration of (as, to prolong one’s life; ‘It was useless to 
prolong the discussion,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” 
xiv.); cause to continue longer; keep up or draw out (sound); 
also, to make longer in spatial extent (as, to prolong a line; to 
prolong a railroad to the coast); also, to put off in timef, or 
postponey (as, “This wedding-day Perhaps is but prolong’d: 
have patience”: Shakspere’s “Much Ado about Nothing,” 
iv. 1. 256).—pro-long’a-ble, a. Capable of being pro- 
longed.—pro-lon-gate (pro-léng’gdt_ or pro/léng-), v. t.; 
-gated, -gating. [LL. prolongatus, pp.] To prolong. [Now 
rare. ]—pro-lon-ga-tion (pro-long-ga’shon), n. The act of 
prolonging, or the state of being prolonged; lengthening in 
time or duration or in spatial extent; extension; also, a pro- 
longed or extended form of something (as, “the sofas re- 
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sembling a prolongation of uneasy chairs”: George Eliot’s 
“a Pearce, Xvii.); also, an added part by which some- 
thing is prolonged (as, mountains forming a prolongation of a 
ange); an extension. 
pro-longe (pr6-lonj’, F. pro-lénzh), n. [F., < prolonger: 

see prolong.) Mulit., a rope having a hook at one end and a 

toggle at the other: used for various purposes, as to draw a 

gun-carriage without the limber. 

_pro-longed (pro-léngd’), p.a. Lengthened in time or space; 
extended or long-continued (as, “the last guest who had made 
B prolonged stay in his hotel”: J. Conrad’s “Victory,” ii. 4); 
ae ee se ete ob) seb ee dark 
Pat ar, rather prolonge : 
eee Well's “Soul ofa Bishop,’ v). ous 
Egeonese (prd-léng/er), n. One who or that which pro- 
ongs. 
pro-long-ment (prd-léng’ment), n. The act of prolonging, 
or the state of being prolonged; prolongation. 
pro-lu-sion (pro-li’zhon), n. [L. prolusio(n-), < proludere, 
play beforehand, < pro, before, + Jludere, play.] Pre- 
liminary exercise or a preliminary performance before a game, 
entertainment, or the like (as, “But why such long pro- 
lusion and display, Such turning and adjustment of the 
harp?” Browning’s “Transcendentalism,” 6); hence, in 
general, preliminary action, speech, or matter (as, “‘All this 
tiresome prolusion is only to enable you to understand”: 

W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” i.); esp., a preliminary 

written article; an essay preliminary to a more profound 

work, or of an introductory or slight 

nature.—pro-lu/so-ry (-s0-ri), a.e 

Serving for prolusion; of the na- 

ture of a prolusion. 

prom-a-chos (prom/a-kos), n. [Gr. 
mpouaxos, < apo, before, + paxe- 
oda, fight.] In Gr. antig., one 

who fights before or for others; a 

champion or defender: applied esp. 

to deities, as Athene. 
prom-e-nade (prom-e-nid’), n. [F., 

< promener, lead out, take for a 
walk or airing, < L. prominare, 
drive forward, < pro, before, + 
minare, drive.] A walk, esp. ina 
public place, as for pleasure or dis- 
play (as, “The avenue is .. . as 
pretty a place for a morning prome- Herculaneum, in the Museo 
made as any lounger could wish’’: Nazionale, Naples.) 

H. Melville’s “Omoo,” lxxv.); a ride, drive, or airing; some- 
times, an excursion in 
a boat (as, ““What do 
you think of a little 
promenade at sea?” 
J. Conrad’s “Rover,” 
xv.); also, a place 
for walking or prom- 
enading; a public 
walk, as at a seaside 
resort (as, “She saw 
the broad and boundless promenade [at 
Brighton] alive with all its processions 
of pleasure”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda 
Lessways,” iii. 3); also, a space on an 
upper deck of a passenger-vessel for the 
use of passengers (as, “On the forward 
promenade of the Saguenay boat... 
Miss Kitty Ellison sat tranquilly”: How- 
ells’s “(Chance Acquaintance,” i.); also, 
an entertainment at which those present 
walk about; in American colleges, a ball 
or dance.—prom-e-nade’, v.; -naded, 
-nading. Y.intr. To take a promenade. 
Il. tr. To take a promenade through or 
about; also, to take or conduct on or as 
ona promenade; parade.—prom-e-nad/er 
(-na/der), n. 
prom-er-ops (prom/e-rops), 7. [NL., < 
Gr. xp, before, + uépoy, bee-eater (bird).] 
Either of two South African birds of the genus Promerops 
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promise 


(referred by some to the Meliphagidz, or honey-eaters), with 
a slender, curved bill and a very long tail, as P. cafer (the 
‘Cape promerops’: see cut in preceding column); also, any 
of various other slender-billed birds. 

Pro-me-the-an (pro-mé/thé-an), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
suggestive of Prometheus, a Greek demigod fabled to have 
made men out of clay, to have stolen fire for them from 
Olympus, and to have taught them various arts, in punish- 
ment for which he was chained to a rock in the Caucasus, 
where his liver was daily preyed upon by a vulture: as, 
Promethean fire. 

prom-i-nence (prom/i-nens), n. The state of being promi- 
nent; conspicuousness; also, that which is prominent; a 
projection or protuberance. Also prom/i-nen-cy. 


t, obsolete; <, from; 


prom-i-nent (prom/i-nent), a. [L. prominens (-ent-), ppr. 
of prominere, jut out, < pro, before, + -minere, project: see 
eminent.| Standing out beyond the adjacent surface or 
line; projecting; also, standing out so as to be easily seen, 
or conspicuous (as, “the ancient church... the most 
prominent object, not only of the town but of the province, 
visible over leagues of sea”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,”’ 
iii. 8); fig., especially noticeable (as, a prominent feature of 
a case); of note, important, or leading (as, a prominent 
olin or family; a prominent politician).—prom/i-nent-ly, 
adv. 

pro-mis-cu-i-ty (prd-mis-kf/i-ti), n.; pl. ties (-tiz). The 
state of being promiscuous; promiscuous mixture; indis- 
criminate mingling, or an instance of it (as, “In the informal 
promiscuities which followed the prize distribution, Cyril 
joined his father and mother’: Arnold Bennett’s “Old 
Wives’ Tale,” ii. 4); specif., promiscuous sexual union, as 
among some races. 

pro-mis-cu-ous (pro-mis/kij-us), a. [L. promiscuus, < pro, 
before, for, + miscere, mix.] Consisting of parts, elements, 
or individuals of different kinds brought together without 
order (as, a promiscuous mass of rubbish; a promiscuous 
crowd); mingled indiscriminately, as parts or individuals of 
different kinds (as, “‘a wild, where weeds and flowers pro- 
miscuous shoot”: Pope’s “Essay on Man,” i. 7); also, 
characterized by or involving indiscriminate mingling or 
association (as, promiscuous confusion, “The ideas of 
democracy, of equality, and above all of promiscuous fra- 
ternity have certainly never really entered into the English 
mind,” H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” i. 1. § 8; promiscuous 
sexual union); indiscriminate, or without discrimination 
(as, “Pryer had done well to warn Ernest against promiscu- 
ous house to house visitation”: S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” Ixi.); making no distinctions, as a person (as, to be 
promiscuous in one’s friendships); also, casual, accidental, 
or without particular plan or reason (colloq.).—pro-mis/cu- 
ous-ly, advy.—pro-mis/cu-ous-ness, 7. 

prom-ise (prom/is), n. [L. promissum, a promise, prop. 
neut. of promissus, pp. of promittere, send forth, say before- 
hand, promise, < pro, before, + mittere, send.] A declara- 
tion made, as to another person, with respect to the future, 
giving assurance that one will do or not do, or will give, some- 
thing, or that something shall or shall not be done; an 
express assurance on which expectation is to be based; an 
engagement; assurance or promising (as, “words of promise”: 
Tennyson’s ‘““Day-Dream,” 123); also, fig., something that 
has the effect of an express assurance, or gives ground for 
expectation, of what is to come (as, ‘Tropical birds flew out 
. . . glittering in the sun, the gorgeous promises of the new 
country”: G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” ii.); indication of 
what may be expected (as, the clouds give promise of rain; 
a case affording promise of startling disclosures; “He hath 
borne himself beyond the promise of his age,” Shakspere’s 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” i. 1. 14); often, indication of 
future excellence (as, a writer or a book that shows promise) ; 
apparent capacity for future achievement or distinction (as, “a 
young man of striking talent and promise”: Froude’s “Cesar,” 
iv.); also, that which is promised (as, “He to his own a Com- 
forter will send, The promise of the Father”: Milton’s “‘Para- 
dise Lost,” xii. 487). Land of Promise. See under land, n. 
—prom/ise, v.; -ised, -ising. I. tr. To make a promise of 
(as, to promise all that is asked; to promise help); engage or 
undertake by promise (with an infinitive or a clause: as, to 
promise to help, or not to interfere; to promise that no one 
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shall interfere); often, to make a promise of (something) to (a 
person, etc., this latter being properly the indirect object, 
but in passive constructions sometimes appearing as the 
subject: as, “I was promised them [ribbons] against the 
feast,” Shakspere’s “Winter’s Tale,” iv. 4. 237); also, to 
engage to give in marriage, or betroth; also, fig., to give 
indication of, as something to be expected (as, the clouds 
promise rain; “The occasion seemed to promise the greatest 
facetiousness,” Bret Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp”); 
afford ground for expecting; also, to assure (used in em- 
phatic declarations: colloq.: as, “I promise you, I went the 
more heartily about the preparations,’”’ Stevenson’s “Master 
of Ballantrae,” viii.). IL. intr. To make a promise; also, 
fig., to afford ground for expectation (often with well or 
fair: as, “He thought that voyage promised very fair, and 
that there was a great prospect of advantage,” Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 13).—prom/ised, p. a. Of which 
promise has been made.—Promised Land. Same as 
Land of Promise, under land, n.—prom-is-ee’ (-i-sé/), n. 
One to whom a promise is made: as, “‘Promises . . . where 
God was considered as the promisee . . . were strictly to 
be fulfilled” (Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” iii. 4. § 8).— 
prom/is-er, (in Jaw) prom/is-or, n. One who makes a 
promise.—prom/is-ing, p. a. Giving promise, esp. of 
good; likely to turn out well; hopeful: as, a promising 
prospect; a promising boy.—prom/is-ing-ly, adv. 
prom-is-so-ry (prom/i-sd-ri), a. [ML. promissorius, < L. 
promittere (pp. promissus): see promise.| Containing or 
implying a promise; of the nature of a promise.— promis- 
sory note, a written promise to pay a specified sum of money 
to a person designated or to his order, or to the bearer, at a 
fixed time or on demand. 
prom-on-to-ry (prom/on-t9-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [ML. 
promontorium, for L. promunturvum, perhaps < prominere, 
jut out: see prominent.] A high point of land or rock pro- 
jecting into the sea or other water beyond the line of coast 
(as, “that bold green promontory, known to seamen as Java 
Head”: H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” Ixxxvii.); a headland; 
in anat., a prominent or protuberant part. 
pro-mor-phol-o-gy (prd-mér-fol’6-ji), mn. [G. promor- 
phologie: see pro- and morphology.| In biol., that branch of 
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morphology which deals with organic forms from the point 
of view of geometry or mathematical law.—pro-mor-pho- 
log-i-cal (prd-mér-{9-loj/i-kal), a.—pro-mor-phol/o-gist, 7. 
pro-mote (pro-mot’), v. ¢.; -moted, -moting. [L. promotus, 
pp. of promovere, move forward, advance, < pro, before, + 
movere, E. move.] To advance in rank, dignity, etc.; raise 
to a higher post or position (as, ““There were two young 
Gauls with Cesar whom he had promoted to important 
positions,” Froude’s “Cesar,” xxii.; “the girl who had been 
suddenly promoted to the leading part,” L. Merrick’s ‘“Con- 
rad in Quest of His Youth,” xiv.); also, to further the growth, 
‘development, progress, etc., of (as, “They thought nothing 
_blameworthy which promoted its [their country’s] glory, its 
power, or its welfare”: Bancroft’s ‘Hist. of the U. S.,”’ Amer. 
Revolution, ii. 1); advance; further; encourage; specif., to 
aid in organizing (financial undertakings: as, “Sir Paul was 
promoting a strictly private syndicate,’’ Arnold Bennett’s 
“Mr. Prohack,” ix.).—pro-mot/er (-m6/tér), n. One who 
or that which promotes; specif., one who aids in organizing 
financial undertakings; one who makes it his business to 
assist in the organization and capitalization of corporations. — 
pro-mo/tion (-md/shon), n. [L. promotio(n-).] The act 
of promoting, or the state of being promoted; advancement 
in rank or position; furtherance or encouragement.—pro- 
mo/tive, a. Tending to promote. 
prompt (prompt), a. [OF. F. prompt, < L. promptus, 
visible, at hand, ready, prompt, pp. of promere, take out, 
bring to light, < pro, before, + emere, take.] Ready in 
action (as, “prompt at Duty’s call’: Whittier’s “Snow- 
Bound”); quick to act as occasion demands; ready and 
willing; also, done, performed, delivered, etc., at once or 
without delay (as, a prompt reply).—prompt, v. t. To 
move or incite to action (as, “His heart had prompted him 
. . . to take the little outcast home”: Hawthorne’s “Twice- 
Told Tales,” The Gentle Boy); also, to assist (a person 
speaking) by suggesting something to be said; esp., to assist 
(an actor or reciter) by supplying the words next in order 
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pronghorn 


(cf. prompter); also, to suggest or induce (action, etc.) ; 
inspire or occasion (as, “The invitation . . . was mainly 


< 
rf 


prompted by Mr. Travers’ desire to have somebody to talk — 


to”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” iii. 1).—prompt, n. An act 
of prompting; something that prompts; in com., a limit of 
time given for payment for merchandise purchased, the limit 
being stated on a note of reminder called a prompt-note.— 
prompt/er, n. One who or that which prompts; specif., a 
person stationed out of view of the audience of a theater to 
prompt the actors.—promp-ti-tude 
prompt/ness, n.—prompt/ly, adv.—promp/ture (-tir), n. 
Prompting; suggestion; instigation: as, ‘““Though he hath fall’n 
by prompture of the blood, Yet hath he in him. ..a mind 
of honour” (Shakspere’s ‘“Measure for Measure,” ii. 4. 178). 
[Archaic. ] f 
pro-mul-gate (pro-mul/gat or prd/mul-), v. t.; -gated, -gating. 
[L. promulgatus, pp. of promulgare, make publicly known, 
publish; origin uncertain.] To make known by open dec- 
laration; publish; proclaim formally (a law or decree); 
set forth or teach publicly (a creed, doctrine, etc.).—pro= 
mul-ga-tion (prd-mul-ga/shon), n. [L. promulgatio(n-).] 
The act of promulgating, or the fact of being promulgated; 
open declaration; publication; specif., the official publica- 
tion of a new law, decree, etc.—pro/mul-ga-tor, n. 
pro-mulge (prd-mulj’), v. t.; -mulged, -mulging. [L. pro- 
mulgare: see promulgate.] To promulgate. [Archaic. ] 
pro-na-os (prd-na/os), n. [L., < Gr. rpdvaos, < pod, before, 
+ vaés, - 
temple. ] 
In arch., 
the porch 
or vesti- 


the naos or 
cella of af 
temple. Ni 
pro-nate 
(prd/nat), 
v.t.; -nat- 
ed,-nating. 
[LL. pro 
natus, pp. FF 
of pronare, \x 
< L. pro- | 


prone; ro- 
tate or place (the hand or fore limb) so that the palmar 
surface is downward when the limb is stretched forward 
horizontally. Cf. supinate.—pro-na-tion (pro-na/shgn), n. 
—pro-na’/tor, n. 
prone (prén), a. [L. pronus, turned or leaning forward, 
inclined downward, disposed, prone, akin to pro and pre, 
before: see pre-.] Bending forward and downward; having 
the front or ventral part downward; lying face downward 
or on the belly; also, having the palm downward, as the 
hand; also, lying flat, or prostrate (as, “Ancient tow’rs . . . 
Fall prone’’: Cowper’s “Task,” ii. 125); also, having a down- 
ward direction or slope (as, “The sun . . . was hasting now 
with prone career To the ocean isles,’’ Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” iv. 353; “down the prone vale,” Shelley’s “Witch 
of Atlas,” xli.); fig., abject; base; also, having a natural 
inclination or tendency to something, disposed, or liable (as, 
“We are all prone to evil,” Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” vii.; 


(promp’ti-tid), — 


“He knew how prone he was to be led,” Trollope’s “Warden,” . 


xviii.).—prone/ly, adv.— prone/ness, n. 

pro-neph-ros (pr6-nef’ros), n. [NL., < Gr. xé, before, + 
veppés, kidney.] In embryol., the most anterior part of the 
primitive renal organ or kidney of a vertebrate embryo. 
Cf. mesonephros.—pro-neph/ric, a. 

prong (préng), n. [Also formerly prang; origin obscure. ] 
A fork or forked instrument (now chiefly prov. Eng.); also, 
one of the pointed divisions or tines of a fork; also, any 
pointed projecting part, as of an antler.—prong, v. t. To 
pierce or stab with a prong; also, to supply with prongs. — 
pronged, a. Having prongs: as, two-pronged.—prong’- 


out; (lightened) aviary, 


. 
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horn, 1. A. fleet antelope-like ruminant, Antilocapra 
americana, of the 
plains of western 
North America. 
pro-nom-i-nal 
(pro-nom/i-nal), 
a. (LL. pronomi- 
nalis, < L. pro- 
nomen: see pro- 

~ noun.| Of, per- 
taining to, or of 
the nature of a 
pronoun.—pro- 
nom/i-nal-ly, 
adv. 

pro-non-cé (pro-~ 
non-sa), a. [F.] 
Pronounced. 
pro-noun  (prd/- 
noun), n. [Al- - 
tered (after nown) 
< F. pronom, < 
L. pronomen, pro- Pronghorn. 

‘noun, < pro, for, 
+ nomen, name, E. noun.] In gram.,a word used in place 
of a noun (or its equivalent) in order to designate, without 
naming, a person or thing: as, personal pronowns (I, you, 
he, we, they, etc.); possessive pronouns (my, your, his, our, 
their, etc.); interrogative pronouns (who, which, what, etc.); 
relative pronouns (who, that, which, what, etc.). 
pro-nounce (prd-nouns’), v.; -neunced, -nouncing. [OF. 
prononcier (F. prononcer), < L. pronuntiare, proclaim, 
announce, recite, utter, < pro, before, + nuntiare, announce, 
< nuntius, messenger.] I.tr. To utter or deliver formally 
or solemnly; announce authoritatively or officially; also, to 
declare (a person or thing) to be as specified (as, ‘““The gentle- 
men pronounced him to be a fine figure of a man,” Jane 
Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice,” iii; ‘George Laird passed 
the crisis ... and... was pronounced out of danger,” 
Galsworthy’s ‘“‘Saint’s Progress,” i. 4); also, to enunciate or 
articulate (words, etc.: as, “Language of man pronounced 
By tongue of brute,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ix. 553; “My 
surname no native can pronounce,” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple 
Land,” xxi.); utter or sound in a particular manner in speak- 
ing (as, to pronownce a word as French). II. intr. To 
make a statement or assertion, esp. an authoritative state- 
‘ment; give an opinion or decision (as, “No one can pro- 
nounce on what this life has been to him until he has passed 
entirely through it”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xli.); 
also, to pronounce words, etc. (as, “In speaking, they pro- 
nounce through the nose and throat”: Swift’s ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels,” iv. 3).—-pro-nounce/a-ble, a. That may be 
pronounced.—pro-nounced’, p. a. Clearly expressed or 
indicated; strongly marked or defined; decided: as, “a 
moderate High Churchman of no very pronounced views” 
(S. Butler's “Way of All Flesh,” li.).—pro-noun/ced-ly 
(-noun/sed li), adv.—pro-nounce/ment, 7. The act of 
pronouncing; a formal or authoritative statement; an 
opinion or decision.— pro-noun/cer (-sér), 7. 

pron-to (pron’ts), adv. [Sp., adj. and adv., < L. promptus, 
E. prompt.| Promptly; quickly. 

pro-nun-ci-a-men-to (prd-nun” si-a-men/td), n.; pl. -tos 
(-tdz). [Sp. pronunciamiento, ‘pronouncement.’] A formal 
announcement; a proclamation, a manifesto. Also (Sp.) 
pro-nun-cia-mien-to (prd-nén’ thya-myen/td). ; 

pro-nun-ci-a-tion (prd-nun-si-a/shon), 7. [L. pronuntia- 
tio(n-).] The act or manner of pronouncing words, etc. 

pro-c-mi-on, pro-ce-mi-um (pro-é/mi-on, -um), 7.; pl. 
-mia (-mi-4). Same as proem. 

proof (prof). [OF. prueve (F. preuve), < LL. proba, proof, 
<L. probare, E. prove.] 1.7. The act or an act of testing 
or making trial of anything (as, to make proof of a person's 
trustworthiness; to put a thing to the proof); test; a trial; 
specif., an arithmetical operation serving to check the correct- 
ness of a calculation; also, the state of having been tested 
and approved; proved strength, as of armor; specif., the 
standard strength, as of alcoholic liquors (see proof-spirit) ; 
strength with reference to this standard; also, the establish- 


propagandize 


ment of the truth of anything (as, to offer evidence in proof of 
an assertion) ; demonstration; the effect of evidence in con- 
vincing the mind; also, evidence sufficient to establish a 
thing as true, or to produce belief in its truth; anything 
serving as such evidence; in printing, a trial impression, as of 
composed type, taken so that errors may be corrected and 
alterations made; in engraving, etc., an impression taken 
from a plate or the like to show its state during the progress 
of execution; also, one of a number of early and superior 
impressions taken before the printing of the ordinary issue; 
in photog., a trial print from a negative. II.a. Of tested or 
proved strength or quality (as, proof armor: much used in 
composition, as in air-proof, bomb-proof, etc., that is, of 
tested power of resistance to air, bombs, etc.); impenetrable, 
impervious, or invulnerable (lit. or fig.: as, proof against 
temptation); also, of standard strength, as an alcoholic 
liquor; also, used for testing or proving; serving as proof.— 
proof, v. t. To render proof against something; render 
impervious; specif., to render (a fabric, etc.) impervious to 
water; waterproof.—proof/less, a. Lacking proof.— 
proof/=read, v. ¢. or 7. To read (printers’ proofs, etc.) in 
order to detect and mark errors to be corrected.— proof’= 
reader, n. One whose business it is to read printers’ 
proofs for correction.—proof/=read/ing, n.— proof/= 
sheet, n. A printers’ proof.—proof’=spir/it, mn. An 
alcoholic liquor, or mixture of alcohol and water, contain- 
ing a standard amount of alcohol: in the U. S., one with 
a specific gravity of .93353 (containing one half of its volume 
of alcohol of a specific gravity of .7939 at 60° Fahrenheit), 
and in Great Britain, one with a specific gravity of .91984. 

prop (prop), n. [ME. proppe = MD. proppe, prop, sup- 
port.] A stick, rod, pole, beam, or other rigid support for 
sustaining an incumbent weight, esp. when not forming a 
part of the object supported (as, a prop for vines; a prop for 
an old wall); that on or against which something rests for 
support; fig., a person or thing serving as a support or stay 
(as, “Stifford had become a great and wonderful man, and 
Edwin’s constant fear was that he might lose this indispens- 
able prop to his business,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” 
iv. 3; ‘They lost the independence of their state, the greatest 
prop of national spirit,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
Sept. 20).—prop, v. t.; propped, propping. To support, or 
prevent from falling, with or as with a prop (as, to prop a 
roof or a wall; “They found the giant propped up in bed 
with pillows,” Kingsley’s “Yeast,” iv.); rest (a thing) 
against something which serves as a support (as, “I picked 
him up and propped his head against the dead tiger”: F. M. 
Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” x.); also, to serve as a prop for 
(as, “She sat silent, her head still propped by the arm that 
rested on the back of the sofa”: Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of In- 
nocence,” xii.); also, fig., to support or sustain (as, to prop a 
failing cause). 

pro-pz-deu-tic (pro-pé-di/tik). [Gr. mpomadebew, teach 
beforehand, < zpé, before, + qaidebew, bring up, teach, 
< mais (ras-), child.] I. a. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of preliminary instruction; introductory to some art 
or science. IL n. A propedeutic subject or study.—pro- 
pz-deu’ti-cal, a.—pro-pz-deu'tics, 7. The preliminary 
body of knowledge and rules necessary for the study of some 
art or science. 

prop-a-ga-ble (prop/a-ga-bl), a. Capable of being propa- 
gated. —prop/’a-ga-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 

prop-a-gan-da (prop-a-gan/di), m. [Short for NL. con- 
gregatio de propaganda fide, ‘congregation for propagating the 
faith’: propaganda, abl. fem. gerundive of L. propagare: 
see propagate.| [cap.] A committee of cardinals, estab- 
lished in 1622 by Pope Gregory XV., having supervision of 
the foreign missions of the Roman Catholic Church; [l. c.] 
any organization or concerted movement for propagating 
particular doctrines or principles; also, the doctrines or 
principles propagated. —prop-a-gan/dism, . The practice 
or spirit of a propaganda; zealous propagation of particular 
doctrines or principles.—prop-a-gan/dist, 7. A member 
or agent of a propaganda; one devoted to the propagation 
of particular doctrines or principles: as, “The monks . . . 
were the chief propagandists of Christianity in Palestine” 
(Kinglake’s ‘“Eothen,”’ x.).—prop/a-gan-dis/tic, a.— prop- 
a-gan/dize, v.; -dized, -dizing. I. tr. To propagate or 
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spread (principles, etc.) by a propaganda, IL. inir. To 
carry on a propaganda. , 

prop-a-gate (prop/a-gat), v.; -gated, -gating. [L. propa- 
gatus, pp. of propagare, propagate (orig. plants by layers or 
slips), < pro, before, + pag-, stem of pangere, make fast: 
see pact.| I.tr. To cause (plants, animals, etc.) to multiply 
by any process of natural reproduction from the parent stock; 
reproduce (itself, its kind, etc.), as a plant or an animal 
does; produce or generate (new plants, or offspring); trans- 
mit (traits, etc.) in reproduction, or through offspring; also, 
fig., to cause to increase in number or amount (as, to prop- 
agate causes of discontent; to propagate vice); cause to 
extend to a greater distance, or transmit through space or 
a medium (as, to propagate light or sound; to propagate 
motion); often, to spread (a report, doctrine, practice, etc.) 
from person to person or from place to place (as, “His adver- 
sary had propagated a rumor injurious to his character,” 
C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” xxvii.; an organization for propa- 
gating communistic principles); disseminate; diffuse. 
II. intr. To multiply by any process of natural reproduc- 
tion, as plants or animals; breed; fig., to increase; spread.— 
prop-a-ga/tion (-ga/shgn), n. [L. ropepuiienl The 
act of propagating, or the fact of being propagated; multi- 
plication, as of plants or animals, by natural reproduction; 
reproduction; generation; fig., increase; extension or trans- 
mission; spreading or dissemination.—prop/a-ga-tive (-g4- 
tiv), a. Serving or tending to propagate.—prop/a-ga-tor 
(-g-tgr), n. 

pro-pane (pro/pan), n. [From propyl.] Inchem.,a gaseous hy- 
drocarbon, C3Hs, of the methane series, found in petroleum. 

pro-par-ox-y-tone (pro-par-ok/si-ton). [Gr. rpomapot brovos, 
< po, before, + zapofbrovos, E. paroxytone.| In gram.: 
I. a. Having an acute accent on the antepenult. ILn. A 
proparoxytone word. 

pro-pel (pr6-pel’), v. t.; -pelled, -pelling. [L. propellere (pp. 
propulsus), < pro, before, + pellere, drive.] To drive, or 
cause to move, forward or onward (as, a boat propelled by 
oars, by wind and sails, or by a motor); fig., to impel or urge 
onward.—pro-pel/la-ble, a. Capable of being propelled.— 
pro-pel/lant, n. A propelling agent; specif., an explosive 
used in a gun or the like to propel a projectile, as distin- 
guished from the more violent explosives used in blasting, in 
exploding shells, etc.—pro-pel/lent. [L. propellens (-ent-), 
ppr.] I. a. Propelling; driving forward. II. n. A pro- 
pelling agent.—pro-pel/ler, m. One who or that which 
propels; esp., a device consisting of a revolving hub with 
radiating blades operating on the principle of a screw, for 
propelling a steamship, airship, etc. (‘screw-propeller’); 
also, a ship with such a device. 

pro-pend (pré-pend’), v. 7. [L. propendere (pp. propensus), 
hang forward, be inclined, < pro, before, + pendere, hang. } 
To hang or lean forward or downward}; fig., to incline or 
tend (obs. or archaic: as, “My thinking all propended to the 
ancient world of herdsmen and warriors,” Kinglake’s ‘‘Eo- 
then,” xii.). 

pro-pense (pré-pens’), a. [L. propensus, pp. of propendere: 
see propend.| Inclined, disposed, or prone, as to some- 
thing or to do something (now rare: as, ‘‘Feeble hearts, 
propense enough before To waver,’ Milton’s ‘Samson 
Agonistes,” 455); also, favorable or partial, as to a person or 
thing}.— pro-pense/ly, adv.— pro-pense/ness, n. 

pro-pen-sion (pro-pen/shon), n. [L. propensio(n-), < pro- 
pendere: see propend.| Inclination or tendency (as, ‘“‘There 
seemed to be something fatal in that propension of nature 
tending directly to the life of misery which was to befall me’’: 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 1); also, favorable inclina- 
tion. [Now rare. ] 

pro-pen-si-ty (pro-pen’si-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [From 
propense.| Natural or habitual inclination or tendency 
(as, to indulge one’s propensity to, or for, exaggeration; “the 
natural propensity to find fault,”’ Cooper’s ““Two Admirals,” 
xi.; selfish propensities); proclivity; also, favorable dis- 
position}, or partiality (as, “an idiot boy ...who... 
showed a strong propensity to bees”: G. White’s “Nat. 
Hist. of Selborne,”’ ii. 27). 

pro-pe-nyl (pro’pe-nil), m. [From propyl.] In chem., any 
of certain hydrocarbon radicals of the formula C3Hs, esp. 
the trivalent radical CH2.CH.CHo. 
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prop-er (prop/ér). [OF. F. propre, < L. proprius, one’s 
own.] I. a. Belonging to one’s self or itself, or own (now 


archaic in general use: as, “to shroud me from my proper — 


scorn,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” xxvi.); also, belonging 
or pertaining exclusively or distinctively to a person or thing, 
or peculiar (as, “I can discover within me no power of per- 
ception which is not glutted with its proper pleasure,” 
Johnson’s “‘Rasselas,” ii; qualities proper to a substance) ; 
also, strictly belonging or applicable (as, to use a word in its 


proper sense; the proper pronunciation of a name); strict; — 


accurate; also, strictly so called, or in the strict sense of the 
word (now usually following the noun: as, shell-fish do not 
belong to the fishes proper); normal or regular (as, a proper 
fraction, one in which the numerator is less than the de- 
nominator); complete or thorough (now prov. or colloq.: 
as, a proper thrashing); excellent, capital, or fine (as, “a 
proper jest, and never heard before,” Shakspere’s “2 Henry 
VI.,” i. 1. 132: often ironical, and now archaic or prov.); 
good-looking or handsome (archaic or prov.: as, “By St. 
Anne! but he is a proper youth,” Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” 
ii.); also, adapted or appropriate to the purpose or circum- 
stances (as, the proper tool for an operation; the proper 
time to plant a crop); fit; suitable; fitting; right; also, in 
conformity to established standards of behavior or manners, 
or seemly, decorous, or decent (as, “It was not thought 
proper then for a young woman to go on pillion behind a 
young man’: Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne,” xi.); of 
persons, conforming to such standards; correct or decorous 
in behavior (as, ““He would be very old and terribly good and 
proper, by now!” Galsworthy’s “‘Saint’s Progress,” i. 8); 
also, of good character, honest, or respectable (now rare); 
in gram., of a name or noun, designating a particular person 
or thing, and written with an initial capital letter, as John, 
Chicago, Monday (cf. common, a.); having the force or 
function of a proper name (as, a proper adjective); in her., 
of an object used as a bearing, represented in its natural 
color or colors (as, an eagle proper). I. adv. Properly; 
completely; thoroughly: as, ‘Down the stair they came, 
habited, booted, hatted, and gloved proper’ (M. Hewlett’s 
“Open Country,” vii.); ‘Had ’em that time — had ’em 
proper!” (Conan Doyle’s ‘‘Tragedy of the Korosko,’’ ix.). 
[ Prov. or colloq. ] , 
pro-per-i-spom-e-non (prd’per-i-spom/e-non), n.; pl. -na 
(-na). [Gr. mporeproT@uevovy, neut. ppr. pass. of po- 
meptomav, < mpd, before, + zepioray, mark with a circum- 
flex: see perispomenon.] In Gr. gram., a word having a 
circumflex accent on the next to the last syllable. 
prop-er-ly (prop/ér-li), adv. In a proper manner; partic- 
ularly or distinctively; strictly or accurately; appropriately, 
suitably, or fittingly; decorously, or with propriety; com- 
pletely, thoroughly, or exceedingly (now prov. or colloq.); 
excellently or admirably (archaic or prov.).—prop/er- 
ness, 7. 
prop-er-tied (prop/ér-tid), a. Owning property. 
prop-er-ty (prop/ér-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. proprete, 
propriete (F. propriété), < L. proprietas, < proprius, one’s 
own, E. proper: cf. propriety.] The condition or fact of 
belonging to a particular owner (obs. or rare); hence, owner- 
ship, or right of possession, enjoyment, or disposal of any- 
thing, esp. of something tangible (as, to have property in land; 
“deer . . . running wild, which they scruple not to kill as 
venison, without being at much pains to ascertain the 
property,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 3); also, 
that which one owns; the possession or possessions of a 
particular owner; goods, lands, etc., owned (as, a man of 
property; landed property); often, a piece of land or real 


estate (as, a property on Main Street); fig., something at: 


the disposal of a person, a group of persons, or the com- 
munity or public (as, advantages that are the property of 
every citizen; the secret became common property; ‘This 
episode was town property,” Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ 
Tale,” i. 3); also, any portable object, as a chair, rug, etc., 
used in producing a play or the like (chiefly in pl.: as, “I 
will draw a bill of properties, such as our play needs,” Shak- 
spere’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” i. 2. 108: also fig.); 
also, an instrumentf, toolf, or means to an endf (as, “Do 
not talk of him, But as a property”: Shakspere’s “Julius 


“) 


Cesar,” iv. 1. 40); also, an essential or distinctive attribute 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agOny, int§, tinite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rx, then; y, you; 


i 


or quality of a thing or (formerly) a person: i 

_ quality or characteristic; Hos aa Soin oe 
fitness}. —prop’er-ty, v. t.; -ted, -tying. To make one’s 
own property, or appropriate (rare); also, to make a property 
or tool off; also, to invest with a property or qualityt.— 
prop’er-ty=man (-man), n.; pl. -men. A man employed 
in a theater to look after the stage properties. 

proph-e-cy (proffe-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). [OF. prophecie (F. 
prophétie), < LL. prophetia, < Gr. rpognreta, prophecy, < 
mpopnrever, prophesy, < mpopnrns, E. prophet.| The 
action, function, or faculty of a prophet (as, “the gift of 
prophecy, 1 Cor. xiii. 2; “If aught of prophecy be mine 
Thou wilt not live in vain,” Tennyson’s “To A Clear- 
headed friend, aS) divinely inspired utterance or revelation, 
foretelling or prediction (orig. by divine inspiration) of 
what is to come; also, that which is declared by a prophet or 
in prophesying (as, “Prophecy is nothing but the history of 
events before they come to pass,” J. Butler’s “Analogy of 
Religion,” ii. 7; “Happiness . . . is always like prophecy, 
it is only fulfilled in the future,” Mallock’s “New Republic,” 
i, 4); a divinely inspired prophetic utterance, discourse, or 
writing | (as, “In them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias,”’ 
Mat. xiii. 14; “Blessed is he that readeth . . . the words of 
this prophecy,’”’ Rev. i. 8); in general, a prediction (as, “the 
dreamer Merlin and his prophecies’: Shakspere’s “1 Henry 
IV.,” iii. 1. 150); fig., a foreshadowing indication of some- 
thing to come (as, “A laughing face . . . where scarce 
appeared The uncertain prophecy of beard”: Whittier’s 
“Snow-Bound”); also, interpretation or exposition of the 
Scripturesf. 

proph-e-sy (prof’e-si), v.; -sied, -sying. [OF. prophecier, < 
prophecie, E. prophecy.] intr. Toutter prophecy; speak 
as a prophet, in the name of a deity or by divine inspiration 
(as, “The Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people 
Israel”: Amos, vii. 15); make inspired declarations of what 
is to come; hence, in general, to make predictions; also, to 
interpret or expound the Scripturesf. II. tr. To utter in 
prophecy or as a prophet (as, “The Lord perform thy words 
which thou hast prophesied,” Jer. xxviii. 6; ““The prophets 
prophesy lies in my name,” Jer. xiv. 14); declare or foretell 
by or as by divine inspiration (as, Isaiah prophesied the 
birth of Immanuel); in general, to foretell or predict (as, 
to prophesy a storm; “I prophesied . . . that this proposal 
would be made,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xxxvi.); fig., to 
indicate beforehand (as, “Methought thy very gait did 
prophesy A royal nobleness’”’: Shakspere’s “King Lear,” v. 3. 
175).—proph/e-si-er (-si-ér), 7. 

proph-et (prof’et), n. [OF. prophete (F. prophéte), < L. 
propheta, < Gr. rpopfrns, spokesman, interpreter, prophet, 
< rpopavar, say before, < mpd, before, + pavar, say.] One 
who speaks for God or a deity, or by divine inspiration (in 
popular use implying esp. the foretelling of future events) ; 
one of a class of persons in the early church, next in order 
after the apostles, recognized as inspired to utter special 
revelations and predictions (see 1 Cor. xii. 28); [cap.] with 
the, Mohammed, the founder of Islam (see Koran); [l. c.| 
in general, one regarded as, or claiming to be, an inspired 
teacher or leader; a spokesman or proclaimer of some 
doctrine, cause, or the like (as, “Nothing could have been 
further from Roosevelt’s intentions than to set up as the 
prophet of some great Reformation”: Charnwood’s ‘“‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” v.); also, one who foretells or predicts 
what is to come (as, a weather-prophet; “Jesters do oft 
prove prophets,” Shakspere’s “King Lear,” v. 3. (AD)8 ieee 
something that indicates or foreshadows what is to come 
(as, “Like the mystic fire on a mast-head, Prophet of storm”: 
Tennyson’s “Princess,” iv. 256); also, pl. cap. or l. c.}, the 
books which form the second of the three Jewish divisions 
of the Old Testament, comprising (1) Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 
Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings, (2) Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
(‘Major Prophets’), and (3) Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi (‘Minor Prophets’), the first group 
(1) being called ‘Former Prophets,’ and the second and third 
groups together ‘Latter Prophets’ (cf. law and Hagiographa). 
—proph/et-ess, 7. A female prophet.— proph/et-hood 
(-hud), n. The character or office of a prophet. 

pro-phet-ic (pro-fet/ik), a. [F. prophétique, < LL. pro- 
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pheticus, < Gr. rpodnrixds.) Of or pertaining to a prophet 
(as, the prophetic function; prophetic inspiration or powers) ; 
having the function or powers of a prophet, as a person; of 
the nature of or containing prophecy (as, prophetic utterances 
or declarations; prophetic writings); in general, giving 
warning or indication of what is to come (sometimes with of: 
as, “The presage with which I was visited was prophetic,” 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xli.; “It seem’d to those within 
the wall A cry prophetic of their fall,” Byron’s ‘Siege of 
Corinth,” xi.); predictive; presageful; ominous. Also pro= 
phet/i-cal.— pro-phet’i-cal-ly, adv. 

proph-et-ship (prof’et-ship), n. Prophethood. 

proph-y-lac-tic (prof-i-lak/tik or pro-fi-). [Gr. mpopudaxriKés, 
< rpopvdrdooev, take precautions against, < mpd, before, + 
gudagoev, guard.| I. a. Defending or protecting from 
disease, as a drug; preventive; preservative; protective. 
II, n. A prophylactic medicine or measure; a precaution 
(as, “To keep the mind engrossed was the great prophy- 
lactic against fear’: Buchan’s “Hist. of the Great War,” 
liii.).—proph-y-lac’ti-cal-ly, adv. 

proph-y-lax-is (prof-i-lak/sis or pro-fi-), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mpopuraccey: see prophylactic.] The preventing of disease; 
prophylactic treatment. p 

pro-pine (prd-pin’), v. t.; -pined, -pining. [L. propinare, < 
Gr. mporivev, drink before or to, give to drink, <_ mpd, 
before, + wivew, drink.] To offer or present (something) 
to one to drink; wish (health, etc.) to one in drinking; also, 
to offer for acceptance; present as a gift; also, to present (a 
person, etc.) with something. [Obs. or Sc.]—pro-pine’, n. 
A present or gift. [Obs. or Sc.] 

pro-pin-qui-ty (prd-ping’kwi-ti), n. [OF. propinquite, < 
L. propinquitas, < propinquus, near, < prope, adv., near. | 
Nearness in place, or proximity; esp., personal nearness, as in 
company or association (as, a case of love arising from pro- 
pinquity); fig., nearness or closeness of relation; nearness 
of blood or kinship (as, ‘Here I disclaim all my paternal 
care, Propinquity and property of blood”: Shakspere’s 
“King Lear,” i. 1. 116); affinity of nature, or similarity; also, 
nearness in time. 

pro-pi-ol-ic (prd-pi-ol/ik), a. [From propionic.] In chem., 
noting or pertaining to a liquid organic acid, CH:C.CO2H, 
with an odor resembling that of acetic acid. 

pro-pi-on-ic (pré-pi-on/ik), a. [Gr. rpa(ros), first, + alow, 
fat.] In chem., noting or pertaining to a liquid organic acid, 
CH3.CH»2.CO2H, with a pungent odor, found in perspiration, 
etc.—pro-pi-o-nyl (prd/pi-d-nil), n. [See -yl.]_ In chem.,a 
univalent radical, CH3.CH2.CO, contained in propionic 
acid, etc. 

pro-pi-ti-ate (pro-pish’i-at), v. ¢.; -ated, -ating. [L. pro- 
pitiatus, pp. of propitiare, < propitius, E. propitious.| To 
render favorably inclined; appease; conciliate: as, “Let 
fierce Achilles . . . The god propitiate, and the pest assuage” 
(Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” i.).—pro-pi’ti-at-ing-ly 
(-4-ting-li), adv.—pro-pi-ti-a/tion (-a/shgn), 7. [LL. pro- 
pitiatio(n-).] The act of propitiating; conciliation; also, 
that which propitiates.—pro-pi’ti-a-tor, n.—pro-pi'ti-a- 
to-ry (-a-td-ri). [LL. propitiatorius, adj. (as n., propitia- 
torium).] ¥.a. Serving or intended to propitiate; making 
propitiation; conciliatory: as, “Christ offered himself a 
propitiatory sacrifice” (J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” 
ii. 5); “He was anxious to be propitiatory, for he had a plan 
to further’ (Arnold Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” viii.). 
II. n. In Jewish antiq., the mercy-seat. 

pro-pi-tious (pro-pish’us), a. [OF. propicius, < L. pro- 
pitius, favorable, propitious.] Favorably inclined (as, “My 
Maker, be propitious while I speak”: Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” viii. 380); disposed to be gracious; ready to bestow 
favors or to forgive; also, indicative of favor, or that is of 
favorable import (as, to receive a propitious reception; 
propitious omens); also, presenting favorable conditions, or 
favorable or advantageous (as, “Although it was already late 
in the autumn, the weather was propitious”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iii. 8).—pro-pi’tious-ly, adv.—pro- 
pi/tious-ness, 7. 

prop-o-lis (prop/d-lis), 7. [L., < Gr. mpérodis, < po, 
before, + 7éXs, city.] A reddish resinous substance col- 
lected by bees from the buds of trees, used to stop up crevices 
in the hives, strengthen the cells, etc. 
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pro-pone (pro-pon’), v. #.; -poned, -poning. [L. proponere 
(pp. propositus), place before, set forth, propose, < pro, 
before, + ponere, place, put: cf. propound.] To put 
forward for consideration, adoption, etc.; propose; pro- 
pound. [Now only Sc.]—pro-po/nent (-po/nent), 7. 
One who puts forward a proposition or makes a proposal; a 
proposer. ‘ 
pro-por-tion (pré-pér/shgn), n. [OF. F. proportion, < L. 
proportio(n-), < pro, for, according to, + portio(n-), share, 
E. portion.| Comparative relation between things or 
magnitudes as to size, quantity, number, etc. (as, a house 
tall in proportion to its width; the proportion of births to 
deaths in a community during a given period); ratio; in 
general, relation, comparison, or analogy (as, “Oaths. . . 
hold with deeds proportion, so As shadows to a substance 
do”: Butler’s “Hudibras,” ii. 2); also, proper relation be- 
tween things or parts (as, ““The commerce of your colonies 
is out of all proportion beyond the numbers of the people,” 
Burke’s “Conciliation with the Colonies’; a man whose 
reputation never bore any proportion to his merits); sym- 
metry; harmony; agreement; also, relative size or extent; 
now, pl., dimensions (as, a mass of rock of gigantic pro- 
portions); also, sing., formt or shapef; also, a portion or 
part in its relation to the whole (as, a large or a small pro- 
portion of a total amount or number); sometimes, in general, 
a portion or part; in math., the equality of ratios; a relation 
of four quantities such that the first divided by the second is 
equal to the third divided by the fourth; also, the method 
of finding the fourth quantity of such a series when three 
quantities are known; the rule of three.—pro-por’tion, v. ¢. 
LOF. F. proportionner, < ML. proportionare, < L. pro- 
portio(n-).] To adjust in proper proportion or relation, as 
to size, quantity, number, etc. ee to proportion the thickness 
of a thing to its length; “eating with a voracity proportioned 
to previous starvation,” Irving’s ‘‘Captain Bonneville,” xv.); 
also, to adjust the proportions of; also, to bear a due pro- 
portion tof; also, to divide into or distribute in proportion- 
ate partst; assign to one as his portion}.—pro-por’tion- 
a-ble, a. Being in due proportion; corresponding; pro- 
portional: as, “For us to levy power Proportionable to the 
enemy Is all impossible” (Shakspere’s “Richard II.,” ii. 2. 
125).—pro-por’tion-a-bly, adv.—pro-por’tion-al. [L. 
proportionalis.} I. a. Of or pertaining to proportion; 
relative; also, being in or characterized by proportion; 
having due proportion; corresponding; in math., having the 
same or a constant ratio or relation. II. n. In math., one 
of the quantities of a proportion.—pro-por-tion-al/i-ty 
(-al/i-ti), ».—pro-por’tion-al-ly, adv.—pro-por’tion-ate 
(-at), a. [LL. proportionatus.] Proportioned; being in due 
roportion; proportional: as, “He stood six feet four and a 
alf inches in height, and his girth was proportionate” 
(Arnold Bennett’s ‘“Clayhanger,”’ i. 9); “I toiled hard, and 
my success was proportionate to my efforts” (C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” viii.).—pro-por’/tion-ate (-at), v. ¢.; -ated, 
-ating. To make proportionate.—pro-por’tion-ate-ly, adv. 
—pro-por’tion-ate-ness, .—pro-por’tion-er, n.—pro- 
por’tion-ment, n. The act of proportioning, or the state 
of being proportioned. 
pro-po-sal (prd-po/zal), n. The act or an act of proposing; 
a putting forward or suggesting of something for acceptance, 
adoption, or performance; an offer, specif. of marriage; also, 
a plan or scheme proposed. 
pro-pose (pr6-poz/), v.; -posed, -posing. [OF. F. proposer, 
< pro- (< L. pro), before, + poser, put (see pose), but 
associated with derivatives of L. proponere: see proposition. | 
I. tr. To put forward (a matter, subject, case, etc.) for 
consideration, discussion, or disposal; propound (a question, 
riddle, etc.), as for solution; present to the mind or attention 
(as, “Men must be taught as if you taught them not, And 
things unknown proposed as things forgot”: Pope’s “Essay 
on Criticism,” 575); state; also, to put forward for accept- 
ance, adoption, or favorable action las, to propose terms of 
agreement; to propose a plan, method, or name; to propose 
marriage; to propose a toast or health); present (a person) 
for acceptance for some position or office, membership, 
candidacy, or the like; put forward or suggest as something 
to be done (often with a clause or infinitive as object: as, 
he proposed the sending of a messenger, or that a messenger 
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should be sent; it was proposed to send a messenger); also, 
to put before one’s self as something to be done, or purpose, 
design, or intend (as, I am proposing a sbort journey; “We 
do not propose to stay long at Harrowgate,” Smollett’s 
‘Humphry Clinker,” June 23). IL. intr. To make a 
proposal, specif. of marriage; also, to form or entertain a 
purpose or design (as, man proposes, but God disposes — a 
medieval proverb); also, to converset (see Shakspere’s 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” iii. 1. 3).—pro-pose’j, n. 
A proposal; also, purpose; also, conversation or talk.—pro- 
pos’er (-pd/zér), n. ae 

prop-o-si-tion (prop-d-zish’on), n. [OF. F. proposition, < 
L. propositio(n-), a setting forth, < proponere, set forth, 
propose: see propone and propound, and cf. propose. ] The 
act of putting forward or propounding something for con- 
sideration, discussion, etc.; a statement wherein something 
is propounded; an assertion; also, the act of proposing, or a 
proposal of, something to be accepted, adopted, or done (as, 
“I have a proposition to make; or, if your lordship prefers, a 
favour to ask”: Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,” x.); an 
offer of terms for a transaction, as in business; a plan or 
scheme proposed (as, “To this rational proposition no 
objection could be raised’: Cooper’s “Spy,” XXII, sed 
thing presented for purchase, or considered with reference to 
its value to the purchaser or owner (as, the land is a good, 
or a poor, proposition; the enterprise proved to be a paying 
proposition); in general, a thing, matter, or person considered 
as something dealt with or encountered in experience (slang, 
U. S.: as, this lock is a troublesome proposition; the expense 
is a serious proposition; the boy is a tough proposition); 
in logic, a statement in which something is affirmed or denied 
of a subject; in math., a formal statement of either a truth 
to be demonstrated or an operation to be performed; a 
theorem or a problem.— prop-o-si/tion-al, a. Pertaining to 
or constituting a proposition; considered as a proposition. 
—prop-o-si'tion-al-ly, adv. 

pro-pound (prd-pound’), v. ¢. [Later form of propone: cf. 
compound and expound.] To put forward or propose for 
consideration, discussion, acceptance, or adoption (as, 
“Telesio . . . and others had been propounding theories 
of their own”: Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” iii. 3. § 6); 
often, to put forward (a question, riddle, ae for answering 
or solution (as, “She asked me many questions and pro- 
pounded many problems”: Kipling’s ‘‘Kim,” iv.).—pro=- 
pounder, n. 

pro-pre-tor, pro-prz-tor (prd-pré/tor), n. [L. propretor, 
< pro, for, + pretor, pretor.] In Rom. hist., an officer who, 
after having served as pretor in Rome, was sent to govern a 
province with pretorial authority: as, “In 92 Sylla went as 
proprxtor to Asia” (Froude’s ‘‘Cesar,”’ vi.). 

pro-pri-e-ta-ry (pr6-pri’e-ta-ri). [LL. proprietarius, < L. 
proprietas, E. property.] I. a. Belonging or controlled as 
property (as, a proprietary medicine, one whose manu- 
facture and sale are restricted by patent or otherwise to some 
particular person or persons; a proprietary colony, see pro- 
prietary, n.); belonging to a proprietor or proprietors; also, 
holding property (as, the proprietary class); being a pro- 
prietor or proprietors; also, pertaining to property or owner- 
ship (as, proprietary rights). IL. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). An 
owner or proprietor; specif., in American colonial history, 
the grantee or owner, or one of the grantees or owners, of 
certain North American colonies granted by the British 
crown to particular persons (as, “‘A diminution of the privi- 
leges of its [Maryland’s] proprietary was the condition on 
which alone it was willing to give aid’: Bancroft’s “Hist. 
of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 5); also, a body of pro- 
prietors (as, “The proprietary desired certain modifications . 
in the existing policy”: Arnold Bennett’s “Truth about an 
Author,” x.); also, the holding of property; ownership; also, 
something owned or held as property; specif., a proprietary 
medicine. 

pro-pri-e-tor (pro-pri’e-tor), m. [For earlier proprietary: 
cf. F. propriétaire, owner, landlord.] One who has the 
exclusive right or title to something; an owner, as of landed 
property; the owner or the acting head of a business estab- 
lishment, a hotel business, etc.—pro-pri-e-to/ri-al (-td/- 
ri-al), a.—pro-pri’e-tor-ship, n.—pro-pri’e-tress, n. A 
female proprietor. 
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pro-pri-e-ty (prd-pri/e-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. pro- 

_ priete (F. propriété): see property.) Property} or owner- 
- shipt; also, something owned}, or a possession}; a landed 
estatet; also, proper or peculiar character (now rare: as, 
“Silence that dreadful bell: it frights the isle from her 
propriety,” Shakspere’s “Othello,” ii. 3. 176); also, a prop- 
erty, peculiarity, or characteristic of somethingt; also, 
| appropriateness to the purpose or circumstances; fitness or 

suitability; rightness or justness; also, conformity to 
established standards of behavior or manners (as, “He was 
afraid that, from some obscure motive of propriety . . . she 
would bring Janet with her’: Arnold Bennett’s “Clay- 
hanger,” ii. 18); seemliness; decorousness; decency; jl., 
with the, the conventional standards or requirements of 
proper behavior. 

props (props), 7. pl. [Short for properties, pl. of property.] 
Theatrical or stage properties (also fig.); also, as sing., a 
property-man. ([Slang.] 

pro-pug-nac-u-lum (pro-pug-nak/i-lum), .; pl. -la (-ld). 
[L., < propugnare, defend, < pro, before, + pugnare, 
fight.] A bulwark; a defense. 

pro-pul-sion (pro-pul’/shon), nm. [F. propulsion, < L. 
propellere, E. propel.| The act of propelling or driving 
forward or onward, or the state of being propelled; pro- 
pulsive force; impulse given.—pro-pul’sive (-siv), pro-pul’- 
so-ry (-s6-ri), a. Serving to propel. 

pro-pyl (pré/pil), m. [From prop(ionic) + -yl.] In chem., 
the univalent radical, C3H7, of propane. 

prop-y-lze-um (prop-i-lé’um), n.; pl. -lza (-lé/a). [L., < 
Gr. mport\aov, neut. of mporbAaws, before the gate, < 
apo, before, + ain, gate.] A vestibule or entrance to a 
temple or other inclosure, esp. when elaborate or of archi- 
tectural importance. 

pro-pyl-ic (pré-pil/ik), a. In chem., of, pertaining to, or 
containing propyl. 

prop-y-lite (prop/i-lit), n. [So named because supposed to 
open the Tertiary volcanic epoch, < Gr. mpémudov, gateway: 
see propylon.] An altered form of andesite or some allied 
rock.—prop-y-lit/ic (-lit/ik), a. 

prop-y-lon (prop/i-lon), .; pl. -lons or -la (GEN, = [ls << 
Gr. mpérvdov, < apd, before, + bn, gate.] In ane. 
Egypt. arch., 
a monumen- 
tal gateway 
standing be- 
fore the ac- 
tual entrance, 
or pylon, of a 
temple, etc. 
pro ra-ta 
(pro ra/ta). 
LML., ac- 
cording to 
rate.] In 
due propor- 
tion; accord- 
ing to the 
share, inter- 
ectametc:, Of |: 
each; propor- | 
tionally. I 
pro=rat-a-ble 
(prd-ra/ta-bl), Fae 
a. Thatmay Bea 
be pro-rated. 
pro=-rate & 
(pro-rat’), v.; 
-rated, -rat- om: Put; 
ing. [From pro rata.] ltr. To divide pro rata; distrib- 
ute or assess proportionally: as, “He is perfectly willing 
to pro rate the special assessment” (Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Babbitt,” iii). IL. ontr. To make an arrangement on a 
basis of proportional distribution. ; 

prore (pror), n. [OF. prore, < L. prora: see prow, ape 
prow or fore part of a ship or boat: as, The tall ship, whose 
lofty prore Shall never stem the billows more (Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake,” vi. 13). [Now poetic.] ; 
pro-ro-ga-tion (pro-rd-ga/shon), ”. [L. prorogatio(n-).] 


propriety 


Propylon at Karnak (Thebes), Egypt. 
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The act of proroguing, or the state of being prorogued; dis- 
continuance of the meetings of a parliament, as of the British 
Parliament by command of the sovereign, without dis- 
solution. 
pro-rogue (pr6-rég’), v. t.; -rogued, -roguing. [OF. pro- 
roguer (F. proroger), < L. prorogare, prolong, protract, 
defer, < pro, before, + rogare, ask.] To protract}; also, 
to defert; postpone; also, to discontinue the meetings of 
(the British Parliament or a similar body) for a definite 
or indefinite time, without dissolving it. 
pro-sa-ic (prd-za/ik), a. [LL. prosaicus, < L. prosa, E. 
prose.| Of, pertaining to, or consisting of prose (now rare); 
also, having the character or spirit of prose as opposed to 
poetry, as verse or writing; hence, in general, common- 
place or dull (as, to lead a prosaic life); of persons, etc., 
matter-of-fact or unimaginative (as, the prosaic type of 
mind).—pro-sa/i-cal-ly, adv.— pro-sa/ic-ness, 7. 
pro-sa-ism (pro/z4-izm), n. [= F. prosaisme, < L. prosa, 
E. prose.] Prosaic character; also, a prosaic expression.— 
pro’sa-ist, n. A writer of prose; also, a prosaic person. 
pro-sa-teur (pro-za-tér), n. [F.] A writer of prose. 
pro-sce-ni-um (pr6-sé/ni-um), 7.; pl. -nia (-ni-d). [L., < 
Gr. mpocxhyor, < mpd, before, + oxnvy, tent, stage, E. 
scene.| In the ancient theater, the stage; in the modern 
theater, that part of the stage in front of the curtain or drop- 
ere often including the curtain and the framework which 
olds it. 
pro-scribe (prd-skrib’), v. ¢.; -seribed, -scribing. [L. pro- 
scribere (pp. proscriptus), write before, publish, proscribe, < 
pro, before, + scribere, write.] To publish the name of (a 
person) as condemned to death and confiscation of property; 
put out of the protection of the law, or outlaw; banish or 
exile; also, to denounce or condemn (a thing) as dangerous; 
interdict; prohibit.—pro-scrib/er (-skri/bér), n. 
pro-script (prd/skript), n. [L. proscriptus, pp.: see pro- 
scribe.| A proscribed person: as, “As each proscript rose 
and stood From kneeling in the ashen dust” (Rossetti’s 
“Dante at Verona”). 
pro-scrip-tion (pro-skrip/shgn), ”. [L. proscriptio(n-).] 
The act or an act of proscribing, or the state of being pro- 
scribed; outlawry; interdiction. 
pro-scrip-tive (pro-skrip’tiv), 4. Characterized by pro- 
scribing or proscription; tending to proscribe.— pro-scrip/= 
tive-ly, adv. 
prose (préz). [OF. F. prose, < L. prosa, prop. fem. (prosa 
oratio, prose speech) of prosus, prorsus, straightforward, 
in prose, for proversus, pp. of provertere, turn forward, 
< pro, before, + vertere, turn] Ln. The ordinary 
form of spoken or written language, without metrical struc- 
ture (opposed to poetry or verse); hence, matter-of-fact, 
commonplace, or dull expression, quality, etc.; also, a prosy 
discourse. If. a. Consisting of or pertaining to prose; 
hence, prosaic; matter-of-fact; commonplace.— prose, v.; 
prosed, prosing. 1. tr. To compose or express in prose; 
turn into prose. IL. intr. To compose prose; also, to write 
or discourse in a dull or prosy manner. 
pro-sec-tor (pro-sek/tgr), m. [LL., < L. prosecare, < pro, 
before, + secare, cut.] One who dissects cadavers for the 
illustration of anatomical lectures or the like. 
pros-e-cute (pros’é-kiit), v.; -cuted, -cuting. (L. prosecutus, 
pp. of prosequi, follow, pursue, continue, < pro, before, + 
sequi, follow: cf. pursue.] I. tr. To follow up or out, go 
on with, or pursue (something undertaken or begun: as, 
“We prosecuted our journey to Dumfries,” Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 12; to prosecute an inquiry; 
to prosecute one’s studies); also, to carry on or practise (as, 
“Those polar fisheries could only be prosecuted in the short 
summer of that climate”: H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” ci.); 
also, to follow out in detail, or enter into the particulars of, _ 
as a subject; in law, to pursue, as an action; seek to enforce 
or obtain by legal process, as a claim or a right; also, to 
institute legal proceedings against (a person, etc.); arraign 
before a court of justice for some crime or wrong. II. intr. 
Tn law, to institute and carry on a legal prosecution; act as 
prosecutor. — pros! e-cut-a-ble (-ki-ta-bl), a.— pros-e-cu/- 
tion (-ki/shon), n. (LL. prosecutio(n-).| The act or 
process of prosecuting; the following up of any matter in 
hand (as, “the prosecution of my task”: Mrs. Shelley’s 
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“Frankenstein,” xviii.); the carrying on of a pursuit, etc.; 
specif., in Jaw, the institution and carrying on of legal pro- 
ceedings against a person; hence, the party by whom such 
roceedings are instituted and carried on.—pros/e-cu-tor, 7. 
LL.] One who prosecutes; specif., in law, one who insti- 
tutes and carries on legal proceedings in a court of justice, 
esp. in a criminal court; also, an officer charged with the 
conduct of criminal prosecutions in the interest of the public 
(‘public prosecutor’). —pros-e-cu/trix (-triks), n. A female 
prosecutor. 
pros-e-lyte (pros/é-lit), m. [LL. proselytus, < Gr. mpoon- 
Nuros, new-comer, proselyte, < pds, to, + édvd-, stem 
of parts of épxec#a, come.] One who has come over or 
changed from one opinion, religious belief, sect, or the like to 
another; a convert.—pros’e-lyte, v. t. or 7.; -lyted, -lyting. 
To proselytize.—pros’e-lyt-ism (-li-tizm or -li-tizm), n. 
The state or condition of a proselyte; also, the practice of 
making proselytes.—pros/e-lyt-ist, n.—pros/e-lyt-ize (-li- 
tiz or -li-tiz), v.; -ized, -izing. I. tr. To make a proselyte 
of; convert. II. intr. To make proselytes.—pros/e-lyt- 
iz-er (-li-ti-zér or -li-ti-zér), n. 
pros-en-ceph-a-lon (pros-en-sef’a-lon), n.; pl. -la (-la). 
[NL., < Gr. pds, before, + NL. encephalon.] In anat., 
the anterior segment of the brain, consisting of the cerebral 
hemispheres (or their equivalent) and certain adjacent parts; 
the forebrain. — pros’en-ce-phal/ic (-se-fal’ik), a. 
pros-en-chy-ma (pros-eng/ki-ma), n. [NL., < Gr. zpés, 
toward, to, ++ -enchyma as in parenchyma.] In bot., the 
tissue characteristic of the woody and bast portions of plants, 
consisting typically of long, narrow cells with pointed ends. 
—pros-en-chym/a-tous (-kim/a-tus), a. 
pros-er (prd/zér), n. One who proses; a prose-writer; one 
who writes or discourses in a dull or prosy manner. 
pros-i-ly (pro/zi-li), adv. In a prosy manner; prosaically; 
tediously.— pros/i-ness, n. 
pro-sit (pro/zit). [L.] ‘May it do good!’ — an expression 
of good wishes used among Germans in drinking health and 
otherwise. 
pro=slav-er-y (pré-sla/vér-i), a. [See pro-.] Favoring 
slavery; in U.S. hist., favoring the continuance of the 
institution of negro slavery, or opposed to interference with 
it 
pro-so (prd/sd), n.; pl. -sos (-sdz). [Russ., millet.] Any of 
certain varieties of millet, Panicum miliaceum, introduced 
into America from Russia, the grain of which is used for 
feeding hogs, poultry, etc. Also called hog-millet. 
pro-sod-ic (pro-sod/ik), a. Pertaining to prosody.—pro- 
sod/i-cal-ly, adv. 
pros-o-dist (pros’d-dist), n. One versed in prosody. 
pros-o-dy (pros/d-di), n. [L. prosodia, < Gr. rpocwodla, 
tone or accent, modulation of voice, song sung to music, < 
mpos, to, + deldew, sing.] The science of poetic meters 
and versification. 
pros-o-po-pe-ia, pros-o-po-pee-ia (pros’6-pd-pé/id), n. [L. 
prosopopeia, < Gr. mpoowrorota, < mpbowmor, face, 
person, + zoeivy, make.] In rhet., personification, as of 
inanimate things; also, representation of an imaginary or 
absent person as speaking or acting. 
pros-pect (pros/pekt), n. [L. prospectus, outlook, view, 
prospect, < prospicere, look forward, < pro, before, + 
specere, look at.] Outlook or view, as over a region or in a 
particular direction (as, “The freedom of prospect, the 
proximity to the horses, the elevation of seat — these were 
what we required,” De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” i.; 
“the gate whose prospect is toward the east,” Ezek. xlii. 15); 
also, sight, view, or range of vision (archaic: as, “Eden, and 
all the coast, in prospect lay,”’ Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” x. 
89); also, a view or scene presented to the eye, esp. a more or 
less wide expanse of natural or outdoor scenery (as, “Far 
beyond stretched a wide prospect of fields and waving 
woods”: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 2); a wide, 
long, straight street or avenue (in Russian use); sometimes, 
formerly, a place affording a view; also, in fig. use, a mental 
view or survey, as of a subject or situation, or that which is 
presented to the mental vision (as, “I had a dismal prospect 
of my condition”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 4); also, 
a mental looking forward, or contemplation of something 
future or expected; expectation (as, advantages present or 
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in prospect); a view presented to the mind of something as 
future or to be expected (as, “She hated the prospect of Mr. 
Critchlow as a landlord”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ 
Tale,” ii. 7); the outlook for the future, or that which appears 
as an indication of what may be expected (as, the business 
prospect for the coming season; a gloomy or an encouraging 
prospect); an indication of something as to be expected, 
or a ground of expectation (as, ‘““They . . . were anxious to 
know the prospect of killing buffalo,” Parkman’s ‘Oregon 
Trail,” xxvi.; is there any prospect of a change?); pl., 
apparent probabilities of advancement, success, profit, etc. 
(as, a young man’s prospects in life; “With the death of 
Francis, the prospects of the Huguenots brightened,” Besant’s 
“Coligny,” viii.; “a letter on the prospects of the English 
iron trade,’ Mallock’s ‘““New Republic,” v. 1); also, sing., 
something in view as a source of profit (as, “I had another 
prospect, which I promised myself would yield equal profit 
. and this was... the Red Sea”: Defoe’s “Captain 
Singleton,” xii.); specif., a prospective customer, as in 
business (as, “the fortnightly form-letter, to be mimeo- 
graphed and sent out to a thousand ‘prospects’”’: Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Babbitt,” iii.); in mining, an apparent indication of 
metal, etc., or a spot giving such indications. — pros’pect, v. 
I. intr. To explore a region for gold or the like. Also fig. 
II. tr. To explore (a region), as for gold; also, to work (a 
mine or claim) experimentally in order to test its value. — pro- 
spec-tion (prd-spek/shon), n. A looking forward; foresight; 
also, a prospecting, as for gold.—pro-spec’tive, a. Looking 
forward in time; having reference to the future; also, being 
in prospect or expectation, expected, or future (as, prospec- 
twe advantages to be gained; “I won’t have a prospective 
guest discussed,”’ W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 7). 
—pro-spec’tive-ly, adv.—pros-pec-tor, pros-pect-er 
(pros’pek-tor, -tér, or pro-spek/-), m. One who prospects, 
as for gold. 
pro-spec-tus (prd-spek’tus), n.; pl. -tuses, L. -tus (-tus). 
see prospect.| A printed statement distributed to 
describe and advertise a forthcoming literary work, a pro- 
posed or new enterprise, or the like: as, ““He wanted his son 
to learn how little confidence was to be placed in glowing 
prospectuses and flaming articles” (S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” Ixxviii.). 
pros-per (pros/pér), ». [OF. prosperer (F. prospérer), < L. 
prosperare, make prosperous, < prosper: see prosperous. ] 
I. tr. To make prosperous or successful; cause to succeed, 
flourish, or thrive: as, “Let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him” (1 Cor. xvi. 2). IQ. inér. 
To be prosperous or successful; succeed, flourish, or thrive: 
as, “Well may you prosper!” (Shakspere’s “King Lear,” i. 1. 
285); “‘Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper” (Ps. i. 3).—pros’= 
per-er, 2.— pros/per-ing-ly, adv. 
pros-per-i-ty (pros-per’i-ti), n.;. pl. -ties (-tiz). Prosperous, 
flourishing, or thriving condition; good fortune; success; 7l., 
prosperous circumstances (as, “the comforts and prosperities 
of his middle age”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 2. § 2). 
pros-per-ous (pros/pér-us), a. [OF. prospereus, for prospere 
(F. prospére), < L. prosper, prosperus, favorable, fortunate, 
perhaps < pro, for, according to, + sper- as in sperare, 
hope: cf. despair.] Favorable or propitious (as, ‘““We had a 
very prosperous gale till we arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 1); also, attended 
with or characterized by good fortune (as, a prosperous 
journey; a prosperous reign; “My father was a merchant in 
prosperous circumstances,” F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” 
1.); having continued good fortune, flourishing, or thriving 
(as, a prosperous merchant; a prosperous city; a prosperous 
school); fortunate or successful; well-to-do or well off (as, - 
“the period when every prosperous family with children 
kept a Newfoundland dog”: Tarkington’s “Magnificent 
Ambersons,” i.).—pros/per-ous-ly, adv.—pros’per-ous- 
ness, 7. 
pros-tate (pros/tit). [ML. prostata, the prostate, < Gr. 
mpoorarns, one standing before, < apotordvar, < xpd, 
before, + iordva, cause to stand.] In anat.: I. n. A 
large gland surrounding the commencement of the male 
urethra in front of the mouth of the bladder. I. a. Desig- 
nating or pertaining to the prostate.—pro-stat-ic (pr9- 
stat/ik), a. 
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pros-the-sis (pros/the-sis), n. [LL., < Gr. mpédcdeo 
putting to, addition, < Tpoorevar, C2 mpés, gids es 

set, put.] In gram., the addition of a letter or syllable to a 
word, esp. at the beginning; in surg., the addition of an 
artificial part to supply a defect of the body.—pros-thet/ic 
(-thet’ik), a. In gram., pertaining to prosthesis; added, esp. 
prefixed, as a letter or syllable; in surg., pertaining to or of 
Ee aa of prosthesis (as, prosthetic dentistry: see opera- 

5 Op 

pros-ti-tute (pros/ti-tiit), ». t.; -tuted, -tuting. [L. prosti- 
tutus, pp. of prostituere, place before, expose publicly, prosti- 
tute, < pro, before, + statuere, set: see statute.] To submit 
to unlawful, esp. indiscriminate, sexual intercourse for gain 
or hire (with reference to a woman, and commonly reflex- 
ively); hence, to surrender to any vile or infamous purpose 
for gain; put to any base or unworthy use (as, “the soup — 
alas! that I should so far prostitute the word”: Lever’s 
“Harry Lorrequer,” xiii.).—pros/ti-tute. I, a. Pros- 
tituted; openly devoted to lewdness for gain; licentious; 
hence, surrendered to any vile purpose for gain (as, “I found 
how the world had been misled by prostitute writers”: Swift's 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 8); basely venal; corrupt. IL n. 
A woman given to unlawful, esp. indiscriminate, sexual 
intercourse for gain or hire; a harlot; hence, a base hire- 
ling; an abandoned person.—pros-ti-tu/tion (-tii/shgn), n. 
[LL. prostitutio(n-).] The act or practice of prostituting; 
the offering of the body by a woman to indiscriminate sexual 
intercourse for hire; hence, devotion to any infamous or base 
use.— pros’ti-tu-tor, 7. 

pros-trate (pros/trat), v. t.; -trated, -trating. [L. prostratus, 
pp. of prosternere, < pro, before, + sternere, spread out: 
see stratum.| To lay flat, as on the ground; throw down 
level with the ground; also, to cast (one’s self) down in hu- 
mility or adoration; also, fig., to overthrow, overcome, or 
reduce to helplessness (as, “In prostrating one enemy, he 
had mortified a hundred’’: Scott’s ‘“Talisman,” xv.); also, 
to reduce to physical weakness or exhaustion (as, to be pros- 
trated by disease, fatigue, or grief).—pros/trate, a. Lying 
flat or at full length, as on the ground (as, “the prostrate 
trunk of a cocoa-nut tree”: H. Melville’s ““Typee,”’ xviii.); 
also, lying with the face to the ground, as in token of sub- 
mission or humility (as, a prostrate foe; “‘Heselrigge, as he 
lay prostrate . . . implored for life,” Jane Porter’s “Scottish 
Chiefs,” iii.); lying or bowed low, as in adoration or worship; 
also, fig., submissive (as, “She took all Mr. Rossiter’s snubs 
...with the most prostrate humility”: Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Oldtown Folks,” xxxiii.); overthrown, overcome, or help- 
less (as, a prostrate country or industry); also, in a state of 
physical weakness or exhaustion; in bot., of a plant or stem, 
lying along the ground.—pros-tra/tion (-tra/shon), 7. 
[LL. prostratio(n-).] The act of prostrating, or the state 
of being prostrated; a laying or lying flat or prostrate; a 
casting or bowing down, as in adoration or worship; abject 
submission; humiliation or abasement; reduction to a 


powerless or helpless condition; extreme mental depression 
or dejection; extrcme physical weakness or exhaustion (as, 
nervous prostration).—pros’tra-tor, 7. 

[L. prostylos, < Gr. mpdarvdos, < mpd, 
Having a 


pro-style (prd/stil). 
before, + o7idos, pillar, column.) In arch.: I. a. 
portico in front, standing out from the walls 
of the building, as a temple. II. n. A 
prostyle building. ¢ 
pros-y (prd/zi), a.; compar. prosver, superl. 
prosiest. Of the nature of, or resembling, 
prose; hence, prosaic; commonplace; dull 
and wearisome (as, “an argument that 
was so prosy that many a head by and by 
began to nod”: Mark Twain’s “Tom Saw- 
yer,” v.); given to discoursing in a com-|j@ 
monplace, dull, or wearisome manner (as, 
“this excellent but somewhat prosy old aut 
gentleman”: Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told : 
Tales,” Edward Randolph’s Portrait). 
pro-ta-gon (pré/ta-gon), n. [G, < Gr. 
mpa@ros, first, + a&ywr, ppr. of aye, lead. ] Bieaiot Pacts 
In chem., a crystalline substance (composed i 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
occurring in nerve-tissue, etc. 


and oxygen) 
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pro-tag-o-nist (prd-tag’6-nist), nm. [Gr. mpwraywnorts, 
< mpéros, first, + dywrorhs, contender, actor, E. agonist. ] 
The leading character in a play; hence, any leading charac- 
ter or personage. 

pro-tan-dry (prd-tan/dri), etc. 
proterandry, etc. 

prot-a-sis (prot/a-sis), n. [L., < Gr. rpéracus, < mporeivew, 
stretch before, < pd, before, + relvew, stretch.] In 
the ancient drama, the first, part of the play, in which the 
characters are introduced and the subject is proposed and 
entered upon (cf. epitasis); in gram., the clause expressing 
oA eee in a conditional sentence (opposed to apod- 
osis). 

Pro-te-an (prd/té-an), a. Of, like, or suggestive of Proteus 
(see Proteus); hence [l. c.], readily assuming different forms 
or characters; exceedingly variable. 

pro-tect (prd-tekt’), v. t. [L. protectus, pp. of protegere, < 
pro, before, + tegere, cover.] To cover or shield from injury 
or danger; defend or guard from attack, invasion, annoyance, 
insult, etc.; preserve in safety; extend patronage to; also, 
to act as official or legal protector or guardian of; in polit. 
econ., to guard against the competition of foreign productions 
by means of import duties on the latter (as, to protect home 
industries); in com., to provide funds for the payment of (a 
draft, etc.).—protected cruiser. See under crwiser.— 
pro-tect/ing-ly, adv. 

pro-tec-tion (pré-tek’shon), n. [LL. protectio(n-).] The 
act of protecting, or the state of being protected; preserva- 
tion from injury or harm; patronage; also, something that 
protects; a shelter; a defense; also, a writing or document 
that guarantees protection; a safe-conduct, passport, or other 
writing which secures from molestation the person specified 
in it; in the U. S., a certificate of nationality issued to sea- 
men who are citizens (as, “‘the outward-bound sailor in quest 
of a protection’”’: Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,’ The Custom 
House); in polit. econ., the system or theory of fostering or 
developing home industries by protecting them from foreign 
competition through duties imposed on importations from 
foreign countries (cf. free trade, under free, a.).—pro-tec’= 
tion-al, a. Pertaining to, or characterized or fostered by, 
protection: as, “the protectional expansion of national com- 
merce” (Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,’ iv. 1).—pro-tec’= 
tion-ism, ». The economic system or theory of protection. 
—pro-tec’tion-ist, . An advocate of economic pro- 
tection. 

pro-tec-tive (prd-tek/tiv). I. a. Having the quality of 
protecting; tending to protect; also, of or pertaining to 
economic protection; designed to protect economically (as, 
a protective tariff), II. n. Something that protects.— 
pro-tec’tive-ly, adv.—pro-tec’tive-ness, 7. 

pro-tec-tor (pro-tek’tor), m. [LL.] One who or that which 
protects; a defender; a guardian; a patron; in Eng. hist., 
one in charge of the kingdom during the sovereign’s minority, 


[See proto-.] Same as 


incapacity, or absence; also [cap.], the title (more fully 
Lord Protector) of the head of the executive during part of the 
period of the Commonwealth (held by Oliver Cromwell 
1653-58, and by Richard Cromwell 1658-59).—pro-tec’- 
tor-ate (-dt), m. The government of a protector; the 
office or position, or the term of office, of a protector; specif. 
[cap.], the period (1653-59) in English history during which 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell held the title of Lord Protector; 
also, the relation of a strong state toward a weaker one which 
it protects and partly controls; the relation of a superior 
power to a territory inhabited by native tribes and not 
ranking as a state, to which it gives its protection; hence, a 
state or territory so protected.—pro-tec/tor-ship, 7.— 
pro-tec’/to-ry (-t6-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). An institution 
for the shelter and training of destitute or delinquent children. 
—pro-tec’/tress, n. A female protector. 

pro-té-gé (prd/ta-zha, F. pro-ta-zha), n.; pl. -gés (-zhaz, F. 
-zha). (F., pp. of protéger, < L. protegere, E. protect.| One 
who is under the protection or friendly patronage of another, 
esp. of a person of superior standing or influence.—pro- 
té-gée (pro/ta-zha, F. pro-ta-zha), n.; pl. -gées (-zhaz, F. 
-zha). [F.] Fem. of protégé. 

pro-te-id (pré/té-id). [From protein.] I. n. Any of the 
various complex nitrogenous substances which form an 
essential part of animal and vegetable cells, and which are 
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the most important constituents of food: called protein by 
some authorities. Il. a. Of the nature of a proteid; be- 
longing or pertaining to the proteids. 

pro-te-in (pro’té-in), n. [F. protéine = G. protein, < Gr. 
mparos, first.] Formerly, a substance thought to be the 
essential nitrogenous component of all organic bodies; now, a 
proteid; collectively, the nitrogenous constituents of animal 
and vegetable substances. 

pro-tend (pro-tend’), v. ¢. [L. protendere (pp. protensus) , 
< pro, before, + tendere, stretch.] To stretch forth; hold 
out before one’s self; also, to extend lengthwise or in one 
dimension; also, to extend in duration; protract; prolong.— 
pro-ten/sion (-ten/shon), n.—pro-ten/sive (Ebay a. Ex- 
tended lengthwise or in one dimension; relating to linear 
extension; also, extended in time; lasting; enduring. 

pro-te-ol-y-sis (pro-té-ol/i-sis), n. [From proteid + -lysis.] 
The hydrolysis or breaking down of proteids into simpler 
compounds, as in digestion.—pro’te-o-lyt/ic (-d-lit/ik), a. 
Pertaining to proteolysis; effecting proteolysis (as, a pro- 
teolytic Bee. ‘ 

pro-te-ose (pro/té-ds), n. [From proteid + -ose?.] In 
physiol. chem., any of a class of soluble compounds derived 
from proteids by the action of gastric juice, etc. . 

prot-er-an-dry (prot-e-ran/dri), . [Gr. mpérepos, being 
before, former (compar. < pd, before: see protist), + 
avnp (dvép-), man, male.] In bot., the maturation of the 
anthers and the discharge of the pollen in a monoclinous 
flower before the stigmas of that flower are receptive of 
pollen. Cf. proterogyny.—prot-er-an/drous, a. 

prot-er-og-y-ny (prot-e-roj’i-ni), m. [Gr. mpérepos, being 
before (see proterandry), + yuh, woman, female.] In bot., 
the maturation of the stigmas in a monoclinous flower before 
the anthers of that flower are ready to discharge pollen. Cf. 
proterandry.—prot-er-og’y-nous, a. 

Prot-er-o-zo-ic (prot”e-r6-2z0/ik). [Gr. apérepos, being before 
(see proterandry), + wn, life.] I. a. Noting or pertain- 
ing to a geological era or a group of rocks preceding 
the Paleozoic and equivalent to the Algonkian. IIn. The 
Proterozoic era or group. 

pro-ter-vi-ty (pr6-tér’vi-ti), n.; pl. -ties (+tiz). [OF. pro- 
tervite, < L. protervitas, < protervus, violent, wanton, bold, 
pert.] Wantonness; waywardness; petulance; also, an in- 
stance or exhibition of this. [Now rare.] 

pro-test (pro-test’), v. [OF. F. protester, < L. protestari, 
declare publicly, < pro, before, + testari, bear witness, < 
testis, a witness.] I. ér. To declare solemnly or formally 
(as, he protested that he had taken every precaution; ‘Pat 
. . . protested his intention to hold out to the last,” H. Mel- 
ville’s ‘““(Omoo,” xxxvii.; “I die protesting my innocence!” 
Godwin’s ‘‘Caleb Williams,” xli.); affirm; assert; also, to 
make a formal declaration of the non-acceptance or non- 
payment of (a bill of exchange or note); also, to make a 
protest or remonstrance against; object to as disqualified, 
as a player on an opposing football team; also, to say in 
protest or remonstrance (as, “ ‘Oh no, you didn’t!’ she pro- 
tested, firmly”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Helen with the High 
Hand,” iv.); also, to make known} (as, “Do me right, or I 
will protest your cowardice”: Shakspere’s ‘“Much Ado 
about Nothing,” v. 1. 149); also, to promise solemnlyt (as, 
“On Diana’s altar to protest For aye austerity and single 
life’: Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” i. 1. 89); 
also, to call to witnessf. II. intr. To make solemn declara- 
tion (as, “The man did solemnly protest unto us, saying 
...,” Gen. xlili. 3; “The lady doth protest too much, me- 
thinks,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 2. 240); also, to give 
formal expression to objection or disapproval (as, ‘“They 
protested to milliners and dressmakers if they were kept 
waiting”: W. Churchill’s ‘“Modern Chronicle,” ii. 3); remon- 
strate.—pro-test (prd/test), n. An act of protesting or 
affirming; a solemn declaration; also, the action taken to fix 
the liability for a dishonored bill of exchange or note; specif., 
a formal declaration, as by a notary, of the non-acceptance 
or non-payment of a bill of exchange or note; also, a written 
and attested declaration made by the master of a ship stating 
the circumstances under which some injury has happened 
to the ship or cargo, or other circumstances involving the 
liability of the officers, crew, etc.; also, the formal expression 
of objection or disapproval, often in opposition to something 


which one is powerless to prevent or avoid (as, a statement of — 
protest; a meeting in protest; to submit under protest); a 
statement or declaration of objection, or a remonstrance. — 
prot-es-tant (prot/es-tant). [G. or F. protestant, <_L.- 
protestans (-ant-), ppr. of protestari: see protest.] I.a.  Pro- 
testing (also pron. pro-tes/tant); also [cap.], belonging or 
pertaining to Protestants or their religion. I, n. One 
who protests (also pron. pro-tes/tant); specif. [cap.], orig., 
any of the Lutherans who protested against the decision of 
the Diet of Spires in 1529, which had denounced the Reforma- 
tion; later, an adherent of any of those Christian bodies 
which separated from the Church of Rome at the Reforma- 
tion, or of any religious body descended from them; any 
Western Christian not an adherent of the Roman Catholic 
Church.—Prot/es-tant-ism, n. The religion of Protes- 
tants; adherence to Protestant principles; also, Protes- 
tants, or the Protestant churches, collectively.—Prot/es- 
tant-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To render Protestant; 
convert to Protestantism. —Prot/es-tant-iz-er (-i-zér), 7. 
prot-es-ta-tion (prot-es-ta/shon), nm. [OF. F. protestation, 
< LL. protestatio(n-).] The act of protesting or affirming 
(as, to make protestation of one’s innocence); a solemn dec- 
lazation or affirmation (as, ‘“The Duke was . . . vehement 
...in his protestations of loyalty”: Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” vi. 6); also, the formal expression of objection 
or disapproval; a protest, or formal statement of objection. 
—pro-tes-ta-to-ry (prd-tes/ta-td-ri), a. Making protesta- 
tion; expressing or conveying a protest. 

pro-test-er, pro-test-or (pr6-tes/tér, -tor), m. One who 
protests. 

pro-test-ing (pro-tes/ting), p. a. That protests; making a 
protest.— pro-test/ing-ly, adv. 

Pro-teus (prd/tis, also -té-us), m. [L., < Gr. Ipwrets.] A 
sea-god of classical mythology who had the power of assuming 
different forms; hence, a person or thing capable of taking on 
various aspects or characters; also [l. c.], a blind, tailed 
amphibian, Proteus anguinus, inhabiting the subterranean 
waters of lime- 
stone caves in Eu- 
rope, to the east- 
ward of the 
Adriatic Sea (re- 
lated to the meno- 
branch, of North z 
America). 

pro-te-van-gel 
(pré-té-van’jel), 
n. Same as pro- 
tevangelium. 

pro-te-van-gel-i- 
um (prd’té-van- 
jei-um), n. [NL., < Gr. apéros, first, + LL. evan- 
gelium, E. evangel.]| The promise concerning the seed of 
the woman, contained in Gen. iii. 15, regarded as the ear- 
liest announcement of the gospel. 

pro-tha-la-mi-on, pro-tha-la-mi-um  (pré-tha-la/mi-on, 
-um), n.; L. pl. -mia (-mi-4). [NL., < Gr. xpd, before, + 
@adXapuos, bridal chamber.] A song or poem written to 
celebrate a marriage: as, “Prothalamion; or, A Spousall 
Verse,”’ the title of a poem by Edmund Spenser. 

pro-thal-li-um (pr6-thal/i-um), n.; pl. prothallia (-d). 
[NL., < Gr. mpd, before, + @addiov, dim. of @addés, young 
shoot.] In bof., the gametophyte of ferns, etc.; the analo- 
gous rudimentary gametophyte of seed-bearing plants.— 
pro-thal’li-al, a. 

pro-thal-lus (prd-thal/us), .; pl. prothalli (-1). [NL.] 
Same as prothallium. 

proth-e-sis (proth’e-sis),n. [LL., < Gr. xpé0eois, a putting 
before, < mporlia, < mpd, before, + 7Wéa, set, put. | 
In the Gr. Ch., the preparation and preliminary oblation of 
the eucharistic elements; the table on which this is done; the 
part of the bema or sanctuary where this table stands; in 
gram., the addition of a letter or syllable at the beginning of a 
word. —pro-thet-ic (pro-thet/ik), a. 

pro-thon-o-ta-ry, pro-ton-o-ta-ry (prd-thon/d-ta-ri, prd- 
ton/-), n.; _pl. -ries (-riz). [LL. protonotarius, ML. also 
prothonotarius, < Gr. mpéros, first, + L. notarius, E. 
notary.| A chief clerk or secretary; a registrar; esp., a 
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chief clerk or registrar of a court; in the Rom. Cath. Ch., one 
ofa college of ecclesiastics of superior rank charged with the 
registry of pontifical acts, canonizations, etc.; also, any of 
- certain prelates of similar rank, in the Gr. Ch., the chief 
secretary of the patriarch of Constantinople.—prothon- 
otary warbler, a beautiful warbler, Protonotaria citrea, of the 
southern U. S., of an : 
a rich yellow color 
passing by degrees 
through olivaceous 
to bluish tints on — 
the wings, rump, | 4} 
and tail.—pro- | 
thon-o-ta’ri-al 
(-ta/ri-al), a.— 
pro-thon/o-ta- 
ry-ship, 7. 
pro-tho-rax (prd- 
thd/raks),n. [NL.: 
see pro- and tho- 
rax.| The ante- 
rior division of an 
insect’s thorax, 
bearing the first pair of legs. See cuts at mesothorax and 
metathorax.— pro-tho-ra-cic (prd-thd-ras/ik), a. 
pro-tist (pro/tist), n. [NL. Protista, pl., < Gr. rparioros, 
the very first, superl. of pros, first, itself a superl. (with 
compar. mpérepos) < mpd, before: see pro-, proterandry, and 
proto-.] In biol., any of a group of organisms (the Protista: 
a term proposed by Haeckel) including all the unicellular 
animals and plants.—pro-tis-tan (pr9-tis’tan), a. and n.— 
pro-tis’tic, a. 
proto-, prot-. Forms of Gr. rpéros, first, primary, original, 
used in combination: in chem., indicating the first of a 
series of compounds, or the one containing the minimum 
amount of an element, as in protoride. Cf. proto-element. 
pro-to-cal-ci-um (pro/t9-kal/si-um), n. See proto-element. 
pro-to-ca-non-i-cal (pro’t6-ka-non/i-kal), a. [See proto-.] 
Of, pertaining to, or forming a first or original canon: as, 
protocanonical books (the books of the Bible whose canoni- 
city has always been universally acknowledged in the church). 
Cf. deuterocanonical. 
pro-to-ce-ras (pr9-tos/e-ras), m. [NL., < Gr. péros, first, 
++ xépas, horn.] An extinct ungulate mammal of North 
America, 
about the 
size ofa sheep 
and distantly 
relatedto 
the existing 
chevrotains, 
with two, or 
possibly 
three, pairs 
of horns on 
the head of 
the male. 
pro-to-col s = 
(pro/to -kol) » Protoceras. — From a skeleton in the Princeton Museum. 
nm. (EF. pro- : 
tocole, < ML. protocollum, < LGr. rpwrdkodnor, orig. a first 
leaf glued to the front of a manuscript and bearing notes as 
to contents, < Gr. mparos, first, + Koda, glue.] An origi- 
nal draft, minute, or record from which a document, esp. 
a treaty, is prepared.—pro/to-col, v.; -colled, -colling. I. 
intr. To draw up protocols. IL. ir. To embody in a pro- 
tocol. 
pro-to=el-e-ment (prd/t6-el’é-ment), 7. [See proto-.] In 
chem., a primitive form or prototype of anelement (also called 
a protometal, or, when a particular one is meant, protocalcvum, 
protomagnesium, etc.) supposed, from spectroscopic observa- 
tions, to exist at high temperatures, as In the hottest stars. 
pro-to-gine (prd/to-jin), 7. [F., < Gr. mpéros, first, + 
vlvecOar, ylyveOa, be born or produced. ] A fine-grained 
variety of granite, occurring chiefly in the Alps. 
pro-tog-y-ny (pro-toj/i-ni), etc. [See proto-.] Same as 
roterogyny, etc. 
peostoditheic (prd-td-lith’ik), a. [Gr. xpéros, first, + XéGos, 
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stone.] In anthropol., noting or pertaining to stone imple- 
ments selected according to fitness of form and gradually 
shaped by wear, without definite shaping on the part of the 
operator. Cf. technolithic. 

pro-to-mag-ne-sium (pro/t6-mag-né/shium or -zhium), n. 
See proto-element. 

pro-to-mar-tyr (pr6-td-mir’tér), n. [ML., < LGr. mpwrd- 
paptup, < Gr. mpdéros, first, + pdprup, E. martyr.| The 
first martyr in any cause; specif., the first Christian martyr 
(Stephen). 

pro-to-met-al (prd/td-met"al), n.. See proto-element. 

pro-ton (pré/ton), m. [Gr. mparov, neut. of mpdéros, first.] 
In biol., the first rudiment of a structure or organ in the 
embryo; in physics and chem., the fundamental unit of 
atomic structure, being electropositive, and composing with 
electrons (electronegative) the atoms of all elements. 

pro-to-ne-ma (pro-td-né/mi4), n.; pl. -mata (-ma-td). [NL., 
< Gr. mpéros, first, + vajua, thread.] In bot., a primary, 
usually filamentous structure which is produced by the 
germination of the spore in mosses and certain related plants, 
and upon which the leafy plant which bears the sexual 
organs arises as a lateral or terminal shoot.—pro-to-ne’- 
mal, a. 

pro-ton/o-ta-ry, n. See prothonotary. 

pro-to-plasm (pré/t3-plazm), n. [NL. protoplasma, < Gr. 
mparos, first, + mAdoua, something formed, E. plasma.] In 
biol., a complex substance (typically colorless and of viscid 
semifluid consistence) regarded as the physical basis of life, 
having the power of spontaneous motion, reproduction, etc., 
and forming the living matter of all vegetable and animal 
cells and tissues.—pro-to-plas/mic (-plaz/mik), a. 

pro-to-plast (pro/td-plast), m. [LL. protoplastus, the first 
man, < Gr. mpwrér\aoros, formed first, < mp@ros, first, + 
wraorés, adj. < wAdooew, form, mold.} One who or that 
which is first formed; the original; esp., the hypothetical 
first individual or one of the supposed first pair of a species 
or the like.—pro-to-plas’tic, a. 

pro-to-pope (pro’to-pop), n. [See proto- and pope.| Inthe 
Gr. Ch., a priest of superior rank; a chief priest. 

pro-to-ste-le (prdo/td-sté"lé), n. [NL.: see proto- and stele. | 
In bot., the solid stele of most roots, and of the first-formed 
portion of the stem. 

pro-to-type (pro’té-tip), n. [F. prototype, < Gr. mpwréruror, 
prototype, prop. neut. of mpwrérumos, original, primitive, 
< mparos, first, + rumos, E. type.] The first or primary 
type of anything; the original or model after which anything 
i) formed.—pro/to-ty-pal (-ti-pal), pro-to-typ/ic (-tip/- 
ik), a. 

pro-tox-ide (prd-tok/sid or -sid), n. [See proto-.] In chem., 
that member of a series of oxides which has the smallest 
proportion of oxygen. 

Pro-to-zo-a (pro-td-20/4), n. pl. [NL., pl. of protozoon, < 
Gr. mparos, first, + ¢gov, animal.] A large zodlogical divi- 
sion, or a phylum, comprising organisms which consist of a 
single cell and are mostly microscopic. Cf. Metazoa.— 
pro-to-zo/an. I. a. Belonging or pertaining to the Pro- 
tozoa. II. n. One of the Protozoa.—pro-to-zo/ic, a. Pro- 
tozoan. 

pro-to-zo-ol-o-gy (prd/t6-z9-ol/9-ji), n. [See Protozoa and 
-logy.| The science or study of the Protozoa, esp. of disease- 
producing protozoans.— pro/to-zo-6l/o-gist, 7. 

pro-to-zo-6n (pro-t9-zd/on), 7.; pl. -zoa (-z0/a). [See 
Protozoa.| One of the Protozoa. 

pro-tract (pro-trakt’), v.t. [L. protractus, pp. of protrahere, 
draw forth, draw out, < pro, before, + trahere, draw: cf. 
portray.| To draw out or lengthen in time, or extend the 
duration of (as, “The dance . . . was protracted to a late 
hour,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” v. 3; “this most ardu- 
ous and protracted war,” Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” 
Ixxvii.); also, to extend in space (as, “Their shaded walks 
And long protracted bow’rs”: Cowper’s “Taskaity 201)smalsOy 
to put off in time, or postpone (as, “He attempted . . . to 
prevent, or at least to protract, his ruin”: Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” v.); in surv., etc., to plot; 
draw by means of a scale and protractor; in anat., etc., to 
extend or protrude.—pro-trac’tile (trak/til), a. Capable 
of being protracted or lengthened out, or of being pro- 
truded or thrust forth.—pro-trac/tion (-shgn), 7. 
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protractio(n-).] The act of protracting; extension in time 
or duration; extension in space; in anc. pros., the treating 
as metrically long of a syllable usually taken as short; in 
surv., etc., the act of protracting or plotting, as on paper; 
also, that which is protracted or plotted; a plot.—pro- 
trac/tive (-tiv), a. Protracting; prolonging. —pro-trac’- 
tor, n. One who or that which protracts; in surv., etc., an 
instrument for lay- 
ing down and meas- 
uring angles on pa- 
per; in anat., a 
muscle which ex- 
tends a part. 
pro-trud-a-ble 
(pro-tré/da-bl), a. 
Protrusible. 
pro-trude (pro- 
trod’), v.; -truded, 
-truding. [L. pro- Protractor. 
trudere (pp. pro- 
trusus), < pro, before, + trudere, thrust.] I. tr. To 
thrust or push forward or forth; cause to project: as, 
“protruding his head beyond the corner of the house” (J. 
Conrad’s “Rover,” viii.). II. intr. To stick out; project: 
as, “the window, whence the flag-post protruded” (Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy,” xxi.).—pro-tru/si-ble (-tré/si-bl), a. 
Capable of being protruded or thrust forth.—pro-tru/sile 
(-sil), a. Capable of being thrust forth or extended, as a 
limb, etc.—pro-tru/sion (-zhgn),n. The act of protruding, 
or the state of being protruded; also, that which protrudes or 
projects.—pro-tru/sive (-siv), a. Thrusting forward or 
forth; also, obtrusive; also, projecting. 
pro-tu-ber-ance (pro-tii’/be-rans), m. Protuberant state or 
form; also, a protuberant part; a rounded projection. Also 
pro-tu/ber-an-cy. 
pro-tu-ber-ant (pro-ti/be-rant), a. [LL. protuberans 
(-ant-), ppr. of protuberare: see protuberate.] Bulging out 
beyond the surrounding surface; prominent.—pro-tu/ber- 
ant-ly, adv. 
pro-tu-ber-ate (pr6-ti/be-rat), v. 7. ort.; -ated, -ating. [LL. 
protuberatus, pp. of protuberare, < L. pro, before, + tuber, 
hump, swelling: cf. tuber.] To bulge out; project or cause 
to project in rounded form. [Now rare.] 
pro-tyle (prd/til or -til), . [Gr. mpéros, first, + An, 
matter.] The hypothetical undifferentiated matter or parent 
substance from which, according to some, all the chemical 
elements may have been derived. 
proud (proud), a. [Late AS. prit, prid, proud, = Icel. 
pridhr, magnificent, stately, gallant: cf. OF. prod, prud, 
prou, valiant, gallant, E. prow?.] Having or cherishing, or 
proceeding from or showing, a high, esp. an inordinately 
high, opinion of one’s own dignity, importance, or superiority 
(as, “this proud fellow . . . who scorns us all,’’ Tennyson’s 
“Lancelot and Elaine,” 1058; proud disdain; proud looks); 
haughty; supercilious; arrogant; also, having, or proceeding 
from, a becoming or dignified sense of what is due to one’s self 
or one’s position or character (as, to be too proud to lie; too 
proud to fight; proud self-restraint); having or showing self- 
respect or self-esteem; also, feeling pleasure or satisfaction 
over something conceived as highly honorable or creditable 
to one’s self (often with of, an infinitive, or a clause: as, “a 
woman for a man to be proud of,” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple 
Land,” xxi.; to be proud to receive an invitation; to be 
proud that one’s son should win a prize); also, such as to 
give occasion for pride; of lofty dignity or distinction (as, 
a proud name or rank); highly honorable or creditable (as, 
proud trophies; a proud achievement); highly gratifying to 
the feelings or self-esteem (as, ‘““This was a proud moment 
for Tommy”: Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” vii.); also, 
of persons, of exalted rank or station (as, proud nobles); of 
lofty pretensions (as, “Nature . .. wisely curb’d proud 
man’s pretending wit,’ Pope’s ‘Essay on Criticism,” 53; 
the proud world); of things, stately, majestic, or magnificent 
(as, proud temples; proud ships; proud cities); also, full of 
vigor, spirit, or mettle, as an animal (chiefly poetic); also, 
high or swollen, as a stream, etc.; swollen by growth, or 
overgrown, as plants, tissues, etc. (now chiefly prov. Eng.); 
also, sexually excited (now prov. Eng.).—proud flesh, in 


pathol., a growth due to an excessive formation of granula- 
tions in a wound or sore.— proud/ly, adv.— proud/ness, n. 

proust-ite (prést/it),. [F.; from J. L. Proust (1754-1826), 
French chemist.] A mineral consisting of a sulphide of 
arsenic and silver, occurring in crystals or masses of a red 
color. . 

prov-a-ble (pré/va-bl), a. Capable of being proved.—prov’- 
a-ble-ness, n.—prov/a-bly, adv. 

prov-and (prov/and), n. [OF. provende: see provender.] 
Provender; provisions; esp., food and fodder for an army. 
[Archaic.] Also prov/ant (-ant). : ; 

prove (prév), v.; proved (pp. sometimes, esp. in law, proven), 
proving. [OF. prover (F. prowver), < L. probare, try, test, 
prove, approve, < probus, good: cf. probity.] 1. tr. To 
make trial of, or put to the test (as, “Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good,” 1 Thes. v. 21; “the chastening by 
which God proves the soul He loves,” Mrs. H. Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere,” xxv.); try or test; subject to some testing: 
process; also, to have experience of, or experience (archaic); 
also, to establish as true, or demonstrate the truth of, as by 
evidence or argument (as, to prove one’s contention; to prove 
that a charge is false; “(He was not so anxious to prove him- 
self right, as to be so,” Trollope’s “Warden,” ili.); also, to 
give demonstration of by action (as, “Ev’ry knight is proud 
to prove his worth”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ““Georgics,” iv. 
105); also, to establish the genuineness or validity of; specif., 
to establish the authenticity of (a will); probate; in printing, 
etc., to take a trial impression of (type, etc.); in math., to 
test or verify the correctness of (a calculation). I¥. intr. 
To make trialt; also, to be found by trial or experience, or 
in the event, to be (as, ‘“Have I proved a traitor?” Wiseman’s 
“Fabiola,” ii. 24; “The way proved longer than he had 
anticipated,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxiii.); turn out 
(as, the report proved to be false; he proved to have con- 
siderable ability); also, to become (archaic: as, “Then her 
countenance all over Pale again as death did prove,” Tenny- 
son’s “Lord of Burleigh,” 66); also, to turn out well}, suc- 
ceedf, or prosper. 

pro-vec-tion (pro-vek’shon), n. [LL. provectio(n-), advance- 
ment, < L. provehere, carry forward, < pro, before, + 
vehere, carry.| In philol., the carrying of a terminal letter 
of a word to the beginning of the succeeding word, as in a 
newt for an ewt. 

pro-ved-i-tor (prd-ved/i-tor), n. [It. proveditore (now prov- 
veditore), < provedere, < L. providere, E. pe A 
purveyor; a steward; also, an overseer. [Obs. or rare. | 

prov-en (pré/vn). Occasional past participle of prove. 
[Orig. in Sc. law.] 

prov-e-nance (prov’e-nans), n. [F., < provenir, < L. pro- 
venire, come forth: see provenience.] The fact of coming 
from a particular place or source; origin; provenience. 

Pro-ven-gal (pro-von-sal). [F., < Provence, < L. provincia, 
E. province.] I.a. Of or pertaining to Provence, anciently 
a Roman province, in southeastern France, or its people, or 
their language. IE. mn. A native or inhabitant of Provence; 
also, the Romance tongue spoken in Provence. 

prov-en-der (prov’en-dér), n. [OF. provendre, var. of pro- 
vende, prebend, provender, < ML. prexbenda: see preb- 
end.] Food or provisions (of food for human beings, now 
humorous); esp., dry food for beasts, as hay; fodder.— prov’- 
en-der, v.t. To provide (horses, etc.) with provender. 

pro-ve-nience (pro-vé/niens), n. [L. proveniens (-ent-), ppr. 
of provenire, come forth, < pro, before, + venire, come.] 
Provenance; origin. 

prov-er (pré/vér), . One who or that which proves. 

prov-erb (prov/erb), n. [OF. F. proverbe, < L. proverbium, 
< pro, before, for, + verbum, word.] A short, pithy, popu- 
lar saying, long current, embodying some familiar truth, 
practical precept, or useful thought in expressive and often 
picturesque language (as, “Fast bind, fast find; A proverb 
never stale in thrifty mind,’ Shakspere’s “Merchant of 
Venice,” ii. 5. 55; “You may have heard a military proverb, 
that it is a good thing to make a bridge of gold to a flying 
enemy?” Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” iv.); an adage; 
a saw; hence, a person or thing that has become proverbial 
or an object of common mention or reference (as, “He has 
become a proverb for fidelity, honesty, and courage”: Be- 
sant’s “Coligny,” xi.); esp., an object of contemptuous 
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common mention, or a byword (as, “This house . . . will I 
cast out of my sight; and Israel shall be a proverb and a 
byword among all people”: 1 Kings, ix. 7); also, in general, 
a wise saying or precept, or a didactic sentence (as, ‘“He 
[Solomon] was wiser than all men . . . And he spake three 
thousand proverbs,” 1 Kings, iv. 32; the proverbs of King 
Alfred); sometimes, in Biblical use, a dark saying, or an 
oracular utterance requiring interpretation (see Prov. i. 6; 
John, xvi. 25); pl. [cap.], a book of the Old Testament con- 
sisting of wise sayings ascribed to Solomon and others; 
also [sing.], a play whose plot is founded upon a proverbial 
saying (a French use).—to a proverb, to the point of be- 
coming proverbial; notoriously: as, “Salisbury was foolish 
to a proverb . . . He was represented in popular lampoons 
as a man made to be duped” (Macaulay’s ‘“‘Hist. of Eng.,” 
vii.).—prov’erb, v. t. To utter in the form of a proverb; 
make (something) the subject of a proverb; hence, to make 
a byword of (as, ‘“‘“Am I not sung and proverb’d for a fool In 
every street?” Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 203); also, to 
rovide with a proverb}.—pro-ver-bi-al (prd-vér’bi-al), a. 
L. poerbialie.| Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
proverb (as, proverbial brevity; a proverbial mode of ex- 
pression) ; expressed in a proverb or proverbs (as, proverbial 
wisdom); of the nature of or resembling a proverb (as, pro- 
verbial sayings or expressions); also, having been made 
the subject of a proverb (as, the proverbial rolling stone 
that gathers no moss); hence, having become an object of 
common mention or reference (as, ‘“‘His [a savage’s] incon- 
stancy and treachery are proverbial”: H. Melville’s ““Typee,” 
x.); recognized by common mention; notorious.—pro-ver’= 
bi-al-ist, n. One who originates, collects, or uses prov- 
erbs.— pro-ver’ bi-al-ly, adv. 
pro-vide (prd-vid’), v.; -vided, -viding. [L. providere (pp. 
provisus), foresee, look after, provide for, < pro, before, + 
videre, see.| I. tr. To foreseet; also, to bring about or 
ensure by foresight (as, “‘O, ’tis an accident that heaven 
provides!” Shakspere’s “Measure for Measure,” iv. 3. 81); 
arrange for or stipulate beforehand, as by a provision or 
proviso (commonly with a clause: as, the contract provides 
that specified materials shall be used); also, to get ready, 
prepare, or procure beforehand (as, “The wise ant her 
wintry store provides”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Georgics,” i. 
271); also, to furnish or supply (something), as for a person 
or thing, for a purpose, etc. (as, to provide food or clothing 
for the needy; to provide materials or workers for carrying 
on an enterprise); afford or yield (as, “Such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable woods provide”: Milton’s “Comus,” 
187); also, to furnish or supply (a person or thing, etc.) with 
something (as, to provide one’s self with necessaries or in- 
formation; to provide an army with munitions; to provide 
a building with fire-escapes); also, to prepare, equip, or 
supply in a suitable mannerf (as, “My lord, I cannot be so 
soon provided”: Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
i. 3. 72). IL. intr. To take measures with due foresight 
(for or against: as, to provide for one’s comfort; to provide 
for the sending of messengers; to provide against accident) ; 
make arrangements for supplying means of support, money, 
etc. (for: as, to provide for a person in one’s will); supply 
means of support, etc. (often with for: as, the Lord will 
provide; to provide liberally for one’s family).—pro-vid/ed 
(-vi/ded), conj. [Orig. pp.] It being stipulated or under- 
stood (that); on the condition or supposition (that): as, 
to consent, provided, or provided that, all the others agree. 
prov-i-dence (prov/i-dens), 7. [OF.. F. providence, < L 
providentia, < ~providere: see provide.| Foresight, fore- 
thought, or provident care (as, “This bloody deed... 
will be laid to us, whose providence Should Naviewea eles 
strain’d . . . This mad young man”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
iv. 1.17); provident or prudent management of resources, or 
economy; specif., the foreseeing care and guardianship of 
God over his creatures (as, “Men are naturally liable to 
diseases; for which God, in his good providence, has provided 
natural remedies”: J. Butler’s ‘Analogy of Religion,” ii. 3); 
hence [cap.], God (as, “Vigilant over all that he has made, 
Kind Providence attends with gracious aid”: Cowper’s 
“Table Talk,” 249); fig., one who exercises a providential 
care over others; also [J. c.], a manifestation of the divine 
care or direction (as, ‘““There’s a special providence in the 
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fall of a sparrow”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” v. 2. 231); an 
occurrence or circumstance regarded as specially ordained by 
God (as, “I sincerely gave thanks to God for opening my 
eyes, by whatever afflicting providences, to see the former 
condition of my life’’: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 8). 
—prov/i-dent, a. [L. providens (-ent-), ppr. of providere.] 
Having or showing foresight, or careful in providing for the 
future (as, “He had been provident enough to take with him 
some of his best working tools”: J. H. Newman’s “Callista,”’ 
xxix.); mindful (of), as in making provision (as, “The par- 
simonious emmet, provident Of future’: Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” vii. 485); characterized by or proceeding from fore- 
sight (as, provident care or management); also, economical 
or frugal.—prov-i-den/tial (-den/shal), a. Providentf; 
also, of, pertaining to, or proceeding from divine providence 
(as, providential care; “‘a providential appointment of every 
day’s experience,” J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 5); 
hence, opportune, fortunate, or lucky (as, a providential 
occurrence; “Well, ’twas providentiol we took Colonel 
Devenport ‘long with us,’”’ Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
Xxviii.). —prov-i-den/tial-ly, adv.—prov/i-dent-ly, adv. 


pro-vid-er (pré-vi/dér), n. One who or that which provides. 


—lion’s provider. See under lion. 


pro-vid-ing (prd-vi/ding), conj. [Orig. ppr. of provide.] 


Making the proviso or stipulation that; with the under- 
standing that; provided. 


prov-ince (prov/ins), n. [OF. F. province, < L. provincia, 


province, official charge; origin uncertain.] A country or 
territory outside of Italy, brought under the ancient Roman 
dominion, and administered by a governor sent from Rome; 
also, an administrative division cr unit of a country (as, the 
provinces of Spain or of Canada); also, formerly, the name 
applied to those North American colonies of Great Britain 
now forming provinces of Canada, and also to certain of those 
which after the Revolutionary War united to form the United 
States (as, “William Penn, in 1697, had proposed an annual 
congress of all the provinces on the continent of America”: 
Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 5); 
also, an ecclesiastical territorial division, as that within which 
an archbishop or a metropolitan exercises jurisdiction; also, 
in general, a country, territory, district, or region (as, “Over 
many a tract Of heaven they march’d, and many a province 
wide”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” vi. 77); also, pl., with the, 
the parts of a country outside of the capital or the largest 
cities, as, in England, all parts of the country outside of 
London; also, sing., a department or branch of learning or 
activity (as, the province of mathematics; the province of 
politics); a division of any subject; also, the sphere or field 
of action of a person, etc.; one’s office, function, or, business. 
—pro-vin-cial (prd-vin’shal). LL. provincialis.| 1. a. Of 
or pertaining to an ancient Roman province, a province or 
administrative division of a modern country, or an ecclesi- 
astical province; formerly, of or pertaining to any of the 
American provinces of Great Britain; also, belonging or 
peculiar to some particular province or provinces rather than 
to the whole country (as, provincial customs; provincial 
idioms; provincial English); local; sometimes, of or per- 
taining to the provinces rather than the capital or the largest 
cities (as, the provincial press; “a second-rate provincial 
actress,” L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” 
xiii.); hence, having or showing the manners characteristic 
of inhabitants of a province or the provinces; exhibiting the 
narrowness of interests or view attributed to inhabitants 
of the provinces; narrow or illiberal; lacking the refinement 
or polish characteristic of the capital or the largest cities; 
countrified or rustic. II. . A native or inhabitant of an 
ancient Roman province, or of a province of a modern 
country; formerly, an inhabitant of one of the American 
provinces of Great Britain; also, one who lives in or comes 
from the provinces rather than the capital or the largest 
cities (as, “Ask ten well-informed provincials which is the 
first hotel in London, and nine of them would certainly 
reply, the Grand Babylon”: Arnold Bennett’s “The Old 
Adam,” iii.); a provincial or countrified person; eccles., the 
head of an ecclesiastical province; a member of a religious 
order presiding over his order in a given district or province. 
—pro-vin/cial-ism, ”. Provincial character or peculiarity; 
manners, habit of thought, etc., characteristic of a province 
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provinciality 1418 proximo q 
Provokes me to a smile,” Cowper’s “Task,” v. 14); excite; 
rouse; also, to excite to anger or displeasure (as, “Charity 

. 1s not easily provoked,” 1 Cor. xiii. 5; “Sometimes this 
attitude of hers provoked him,” Howells’s ‘‘Foregone Con- 
clusion,” v.); enrage; exasperate; vex; also, to stir up, 
arouse, or call forth (as, “Let my presumption not provoke 
thy wrath,”’ Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” ii. 3. 70; ‘‘a situa- 
tion which in the country would have provoked meetings 
more or less public,” Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” 
iii. 6); give rise to, induce, or bring about (as, a drug which 
provokes a rise of temperature).— pro-vok/er (-vo’keér), n. 
—pro-vok/ing, p. a. That provokes; esp., exciting anger 
or irritation (as, ‘“‘There’s positively nothing to eat. It 
really is too provoking’: Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” xlviii.).— 
pro-vok/ing-ly, adv. 

prov-ost (prov/gst), n. [Partly < AS. profost, also prafost, 
partly < OF. provost, for prevost (F. prévét), by change of 
prefix (L. pro for prz), < L. prepositus, president, head, 
prop. pp. of preponere, place before: see preposition. ] 
One appointed to superintend or preside, as the head of 
certain colleges or churches, the chief magistrate in Scottish 
burghs, etc.—provost marshal, in the army, an officer 
acting as head of police in a camp or district, and charged 
with the maintenance of order, etc.; in the navy, an officer 
charged with the safe-keeping of a prisoner pending trial by 
court-martial. [Often pron. prd’/v6 miar’shal, in partial 
imitation of F. prévét.]|—prov/ost-ship, 7. 

prow! (prou), n. [OF. F. prowe, < L. prora, < Gr. rpépa, 
prow, < pd, before.] The fore part of a ship or boat; the 
bow; also, some thing or part resem- 
bling this, as the front end of an 4 
airship; also, a ship (poetic). 

prow? (prou), a. [OF. prou, pro (F. * 
preux), earlier prud, prod, valiant, 
gallant, good, perhaps connected 
with L. prodesse, be of use or 
profit: cf. wmprove, proud, prude, 
prud’ homme, also prowess.] Valiant; 
brave; gallant. [Archaic. | 

prow-ess (prou’es), n. [OF. proece 
(F. prouesse), < pro: see prow?.] Valor; bravery; martial 
daring and skill; valorous achievement; also, a valiant 
or daring deed.— prow’ess-ful (-ful), a. 

prowl (proul), v. [ME. prollen; origin uncertain.] I. intr. 
To rove or go about stealthily in search of what may be 
found, as prey or plunder (as, ‘‘vagabond Indian dogs, 
prowling about in quest of food”: Irving’s “Captain Bonne- 
ville,” iv.); hence, in general, to wander about stealthily, 
curiously, or idly (as, “He got up and prowled about his 
room, blundering against chairs and tables in the darkness”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” ii. 4. § 8). IL. tr. To rove 
over or through in search of what may be found; traverse 
stealthily, curiously, or idly.—prowl, n. The action or an 
act of prowling, as for prey or plunder: as, on the prowl 
(that is, prowling about); “some wild animal in its nightly 
prowl” (Jane Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” lxiv.).—prowl/er, 
n.—prowl/ing-ly, adv. 

prox-i-mad (prok/si-mad), adv. [See proximal and -ad.] 
In anat., toward the point of origin, or proximal part. 

prox-i-mal (prok/si-mal), a. [L. proxzimus, nearest, next, 
superl. adj. < prope, near.] Situated toward the point of 
origin or attachment, as of a limb or bone: opposed to distal. 
—prox’/i-mal-ly, adv. 

prox-i-mate (prok/si-mat), a. [L. proximatus, pp. of prozi- 
mare, come near, < proximus: see proximal.] Next; 


or the provinces; narrowness of interests or view; lack of 
enlightenment or polish; also, a peculiarity confined to a 
province or district; esp., a word, expression, or mode of 
pronunciation peculiar to a province or district of a country; 
also, sometimes, devotion to one’s own province and its 
interests before the country or nation as a whole. — pro- 
vin-ci-al/i-ty (-shi-al/i-ti), n.; pl. -tres (-tiz). Provincial 
character; a provincial characteristic or trait.—pro-vin/- 
cial-ly, adv. + 
pro-vi-sion (prd-vizh’gn), n. [OF. F. provision, < L. pro- 
visio(n-), < providere, E. provide.] Foresightt; also, the 
act of providing; arrangement or preparation beforehand, 
as for the doing of something, the meeting of needs, the 
supplying of means, etc. (as, to make provision for the 
carrying out of a plan; to make provision for the support 
of one’s family); the providing or supplying of something, 
as of necessaries or food; also, something provided; a 
measure or other means for meeting a need; a supply or 
stock of something provided; esp., pl., supplies of food (as, a 
dealer in provisions; provisions for a ship; “I have warriors, 
provisions, and ammunition in plenty to defend it [a post] 
three years,” Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolu- 
tion, ii. 4); also, sing., a condition providing for something, 
as ina contract; a stipulation; a proviso; a clause in a legal 
instrument, a law, etc., providing for a particular matter; 
eccles., appointment to an ecclesiastical office, esp. appoint- 
ment by the Pope to a see or benefice not yet vacant.—pro- 
vi/sion, v. t. To supply with provisions, or stores of food: 
as, “a grant of two ships, provisioned, armed, and fully 
manned” (Besant’s “Coligny,” iv.); ‘The cave was well 
provisioned; they had bread, oil, figs, dried grapes, and 
wine” (J. H. Newman’s “Callista,”’ xxx.).—pro-vi/sion-al, a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a temporary provision or 
arrangement (as, provisional measures; a provisional agree- 
ment); provided for present need or for the time being (as, a 
provisional government or governor); temporarily estab- 
lished; temporary.—pro-vi/sion-al-ly, adv.—pro-vi/sion- 
a-ry (-d-ri), a. Provisional; also, pertaining to or of the 
nature of a provision or stipulation.—pro-vi/sion-er, n. 
One who furnishes, or deals in, provisions. 
pro-vi-so (prd-vi/zo), n.; pl. -sos or -soes (-zdz). [L., abl. 
neut. of provisus, pp. of providere, E. provide.] A clause ina 
statute, contract, or the like, by which a condition is intro- 
duced; in general, a stipulation or condition. 
pro-vi-sor (prd-vi/zor), n. [AF. provisour, OF. F. proviseur, 
< L. provisor, one who provides, < providere, E. provide. | 
One who provides}; a purveyory; also, a supervisory; eccles., 
the holder of a papal provision. 
pro-vi-so-ry (pr6-vi/z6-ri), a. [F. provisoire, < L. providere, 
E. provide.} Provisional; also, containing a proviso or 
condition; conditional.—pro-vi’so-ri-ly, adv. 
prov-o-ca-tion (prov-9-ka/shon), n. [L. provocatio(n-).] 
The action of provoking; esp., incitement to action; instiga- 
tion; something that incites or instigates (as, ‘“This daring 
outrage on law, faith, and honour was a provocation to civil 
war”: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” i. 7); also, incitement to 
anger or irritation (as, to remain calm under severe provoca- 
tion); a cause of anger or irritation. 
pro-voc-a-tive (prd-vok/a-tiv). [LL. provocativus.] 1. a. 
Tending or serving to provoke; inciting or stimulating to 
action, thought, etc.; irritating or vexing; calling forth or 
giving rise to something (with of: as, “a Falstaff, almost as 
provocative of laughter as his prototype,” Hawthorne’s 
“Twice-Told Tales,’”’ Howe’s Masquerade). If. n. Some- 
thing provocative; something that calls forth or gives rise 
to something else (as, ‘“To joke him about some suitable 
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widow . . . was a provocative of mirth ever fresh and ever 
young”: Mrs, Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxiv.); specif., 
something that excites appetite or lust.—pro-voc/a-tive-ly, 
adv.— pro-voc/a-tive-ness, 7. 
pro-voc-a-to-ry (prd-vok/a-t5-ri), a. Same as provocative. 
pro-voke (pr6-vok’), v. t.; -voked, -voking. [OF. F. provoquer, 
< L. provocare (pp. provocatus), call forth, challenge, pro- 
voke, < pro, before, + vocare, call.] To call forth}; sum- 
monf; also, to challenget; defyt; also, to incite or stimu- 
late (a person, etc.) to action (as, “Beauty provoketh thieves 
sooner than gold,” Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” i. 3. 112; 
“Mine [shadow], spindling into longitude immense. . . 
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nearest; closely adjacent; also, coming next or very near in 
time; also, coming next in a chain of relation (as, a prozi- - 
mate cause); also, nearly or fairly accurate; approximate. 
— proximate analysis, in chem., a form of analysis in which 
the constituent compounds of a complex mixture are deter- 
mined. Cf. ultimate analysis.—prox’i-mate-ly, adv.— 
prox/i-mate-ness, 7. 


prox-im-i-ty (prok-sim/i-ti), n. [F. proximité, < L. prozi- 


mitas, < proximus: see proximal.] The state of being 
proximate, near, or close by; nearness in place, time, or 
relation. 


prox-i-mo (prok/si-md), adv. [L., ‘in the next (month),’ 


abl. of proximus: see proximal.| In or of the next or coming 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


thin; +H, then; y, you; 


2. proxy 


Benth: as, on the Ist proximo. Abbreviated pror. Cf. 
prox-y (prok/si), 7.; pl. proxies (-siz). (Contr. of proc- 
uracy.J The agency of a person deputed to act for another 
(as, a person who did every thing by proxy”: Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” xxxv.); the action of a deputy or sub- 
stitute; also, the person so deputed; an agent; a substitute; 
also, a writing authorizing the person or persons named to 

act, esp. to vote, for another; hence, a vote so given. 
prude (prod), n. [F. prude, a prude, as adj. prudish, from 
(or as in) OF. preudefeme, prodefeme, good or discreet 
woman, fem. corresponding to prodome: see prud’homme.] 
A woman (or sometimes a man) who affects extreme modesty 
or propriety. 

pru-dence (pré/dens),n. [OF.F. prudence, < L. prudentia, 
< prudens, E. prudent.) The quality or fact of being pru- 
dent; cautious practical wisdom; good judgment; discre- 
tion; regard for one’s own interests; provident care in 
i economy or frugality; also, wisdom{; knowl- 
edgeft. 

pru-dent (pré/dent), a. [OF. F. prudent, < L. prudens 
(prudent-), foreseeing, knowing, sagacious, judicious, contr. 
of providens, E. provident.] Wise, judicious, or wisely 
cautious in practical affairs, as persons; sagacious or judi- 
cious; discreet or circumspect; careful of one’s own interests; 
provident, or careful in providing for the future; also, 
characterized by or proceeding from prudence, as conduct, 
action, etc. (as, “I thought it prudent not to exacerbate 
the growing moodiness of his temper by any comment”: 
Poe’s “Gold-Bug’’); also, in general, wisef. 

pru-den-tial (pré-den/shal), a. Of, pertaining to, or char- 
acterized by prudence (as, prudential considerations or 
motives; a prudential policy); also, of persons, exercising 
prudence (as, “a numerous class of more thinking and 
prudential persons, who never forsook them [the Puritans] 
till they became unfortunate”: Scott’s “Peveril of the Peak,” 

- iv.); also, having discretionary charge of certain matters 
(as, a prudential committee).—pru-den/tial-ly, adv. 
pru-dent-ly (pré/dent-li), adv. Ina prudent manner. 
prud-er-y (pré/dér-i), n.; pl. -ves (-iz). [F. pruderie.] 
Prudish quality; extreme modesty or propriety; pl., prudish 
actions or speeches. 

prud’-homme (prii-dom), n. [F. prud’ homme, OF. preud- 
home, prodome, good or discreet man, < prod, good (see 
prow), + ome, home (F. homme), < L. homo (homin-), man: 
cf. prude.| A member of a F rench tribunal appointed to 
arbitrate labor disputes. 

prud-ish (pré/dish), a. Having the character of a prude; 
extremely proper; characteristic of a prude, as actions, etc.; 
also, fig., excessively formal or precise (as, “The trees are 
planted in prudish rows’: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
Aug. 8).—prud/ish-ly, adv.— prud/ish-ness, 7. 
pru-i-nose (pré/i-nés), a. [L. pruinesus, < pruina, hoar- 
frost.] Covered with a frost-like bloom or powdery secre- 
tion, as a plant-surface. 

prune! (pron), n. [OF. F. prune, < ML. pruna, for L. 
prunum, plum (prunus, plum-tree), < Gr. povvor, 
mpovuvov, plum.] A plumf{; now, a dried plum used for 
eating, cooked or uncooked, also, a variety of plum used for 
drying.—prunes and prism (or prisms), a mincing or 
affectedly nice manner of speaking or behaving: derived 
from the use of the phrase in Dickens’s “Little Dorrit,” 
ii. 5 (Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism, are all 
very good words for the lips: especially prunes and prism”). 
prune? (pron), v. ¢.; pruned, pruning. [ME. prunen, 
pruynen, proynen, origin uncertain: cf. preen? and prune’. 
Of birds, to preen or dress (the feathers, etc.) with the beak; 
of persons, to arrange or dress carefully, as in making the 
toilet. [Archaic.] : 

prune? (prén), v. t.; pruned, pruning. [ME. prouynen, < 
OF. proognier, proignier, prune (vines); origin uncertain: 
cf. prune?.] To cut or lop superfluous twigs or branches 
from (a vine, bush, tree, etc.); trim; hence, to rid or clear 
of anything superfluous or undesirable (as, ‘fan essay - 3 
pruned of its redundancies”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh, 
xlvi.); also, to cut or lop off (twigs or branches); hence, to 
remove (superfluities, etc.). 


pru-nel-la (pré-nel/a), 7. [= F. prunelle, supposed to be 
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prytanis 


named for its dark color from prunelle, sloe, dim. of prune, 

E. prune}.] A strong, smooth, closely woven woolen fabric, 

commonly black, used esp. for the uppers of shoes. 
pru-nelle (pré-nel’), n. [Cf. F. prunelle, sloe (see prunella), 

also obs. It. prunella, small plum.] A small yellow plum 

dried for the market, both skin and stone being removed. 
prun-er (pré/nér), ». One who prunes. 

prun-ing=hook (pré/ning-huk), n. An implement with a 
hooked blade, used for pruning vines, etc. 

prunt (prunt), n. (Origin uncertain: cf. print.] An orna- 
mental stud or shaped picce of glass fixed on a glass vessel; 
also, a tool with which such pieces are formed.—prunt/ed, a. 
Ornamented with prunts. 

pru-ri-ent (pré/ri-ent), a. [L. pruriens (prurient-), ppr. 
of prurire, itch.] Itching (rare: as, “In filthy sloughs 
they [swine] roll a prurient skin,” Tennyson’s “Palace of 
Art,” 201); fig., morbidly uneasy, as desire or longing (as, 
“the reading public . . . in its usual prurient longing after 
anything like personal gossip or scandalous anecdote”’: 
Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” xiv.); also, inclined to or char- 
acterized by lascivious thought; also, excessive in growth, 
as parts of a plant.—pru’ri-ence, pru/ri-en-cy, n.—pru’ri- 
ent-ly, adv. 

pru-ri-go (pré-ri/go), n. [L., < prurire: see prurient.| In 
pathol., a skin affection characterized by itching papules. — 
pru-rig/i-nous (-rij/i-nus), @. 

pru-ri-tus (pré-ri/tus), n. [L., < prurire: see prurient. ] 
In pathol., itching, esp. when without visible eruption. — 
pru-rit/ic (-rit/ik), a. 

Prus-sian (prush/an), a. Of or pertaining to Prussia or its 
inhabitants.—Prussian blue, a deep-blue pigment, essen- 
tially a cyanogen compound of jron.—Prus’sian, 7. 
native or inhabitant of Prussia; orig., one of a Lettic people 
formerly inhabiting territory along and near the coast at the 
southeastern corner of the Baltic Sea; now, one of the people 
of modern Prussia, which is chiefly Germanic; also, the 
Lettic language spoken by the early Prussians (‘Old Prus- 
sian’), extinct since the 16th or 17th century; also, the dialect 
of German spoken in modern Prussia. —Prus’/sian-ism, 7. 
The spirit, system, policy, or methods of the Prussians.— 
Prus/sian-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make Prussian; 
subject to Prussian domination or influence.—Prus/sian-i- 
za/tion (-i-za’shon), n.—Prus/sian-iz-er (i-zér), . 

prus-si-ate (prus‘i-at), n. In chem., a salt of prussic acid. 

prus-sic (prus‘/ik), a. [F. prussique, < Prusse, Prussia, in 

bleu de Prusse, Prussian blue.] In chem., pertaining to or 
sare from Prussian blue: as, prussic acid (hydrocyanic 
acid). 

pry! (pri), n.; pl. pries (priz). [Reduced form of prize?.] 
Any instrument for raising or moving a thing by force of 
leverage, as a crowbar. [U. S. and prov. Eng. |—pry}, 2. t.; 
pried, prying. To raise, move, or force with a pry, or by 
force of leverage: as, “Run... and fetch something to 
pry open the door” (H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” xvii.). 
[U. S. and prov. Eng.] 

pry? (pri), v.; pried, prytng. (ME. pryen, prien; origin 
uncertain.] 1. intr. To look closely or curiously, peer, or 
peep (as, “‘O eye of eyes, Why pry’st thou through my win- 
dow? leave thy peeping”: Shakspere’s “Lucrece,” 1089); 
hence, to search or inquire curiously or inquisitively into 
something (as, to pry into the affairs of others; ‘Let us not 
pry further into her secrets,” Hawthorne’s “Blithedale 
Romance,” iv.). II. tr. To ferret or find (out) by curious 
searching or inquiry: as, “that inquisitive and busybody 
John Fry, who would pry out almost anything for the pleasure 
of telling his wife”’ (Blackmore’s ‘Lorna Doone,” xv.). 
—pry’, n.; pl. pries (priz). The act of prying; a prying 
glance; also, an inquisitive person. —pry/er,n. See prier.— 
pry/ing, p.a. That pries; looking or searching curiously; 
unduly curious; inquisitive. pry’ing-ly, adv. 

pryt-a-ne-um (prit-a-né/um), 7.; pl. -nea (-né/a). fiie< 
Gr. mpuravetov, < mptravs: see prytanis.| In ancient 
Greek states and cities, a public hall housing the official 
hearth of the community; esp., that of Athens, in which the 
hospitality of the city was extended to honored citizens, 
ambassadors, etc. 

pryt-a-nis (prit/a-nis), 
apvrams, prob. < po, 


n.; pl. -nes (-néz). [L., < Gr. 
before.] In certain ancient Greek 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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states, a chief magistrate; in ancient Athens, a member of 
any of the ten sections of the council or senate during the 
presidency of that section, each section presiding for a period 
of five weeks.—pryt/a-ny (-ni), n.; pl. -nies (-niz). (Gr. 
mpuravela.| The office or dignity of a prytanis; also, each 
of the ten sections of the ancient Athenian council or senate 
during the presidency of that section; also, the period of 
five weeks during which each section presided. 

psalm (sim), 7. [AS. sealm, < LL. psalmus, < Gr. Waduéds, 
song sung to the harp, orig. a plucking, as of strings, < 
yadda, pluck, twitch, play on a stringed instrument, sing 
to the harp.] A sacred or solemn song, or hymn (as, “(Hymns 
devout and holy psalms Singing everlastingly,”’ Milton’s 
“At a Solemn Musick,” 15; “crooning a strange psalm of 
victory,” F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” x.); hence, a 
poem of like character (as, ‘““A Psalm of Life,” the title of a 
poem by Longfellow); specif. [also cap.], any of the 150 
sacred songs or hymns which together form a certain book 
of the Old Testament (“Book of Psalms’); a metrical 
version or paraphrase of any of these; pl. [cap.], the Book of 
Psalms; the Psalter.—psalm, v.¢. To celebrate in psalms; 
hymn.—psalm/ist, n. The author of a psalm or psalms; 
[cap.] with the, David, the traditional author of the Psalms; 
also [1. ¢.], eccles., one of a class of official singers in the 
church service, in early times, regarded in some branches 
of the church as constituting a minor order; a cantor or 
precentor. 

psal-mo-dy (sal’m§-di or si/’m$-di), n.; pl. -dies (-diz). 
[LL. psalmodia, < Gr. Parywdia, < Yards, psalm, + 
delde, sing.] The act, practice, or art of singing psalms 
or hymns (as, “All of them joined in the psalmody with 
strong marks of devotion,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
June 10; ‘He was also an expert in psalmody, having in his 
youth been the pride of the village singing-school,’”’ Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” iv.); also, the arrangement of 
psalms for singing; also, psalms or hymns collectively.— 
psal-mod-ic (sal-mod/ik), a.—psal/mo-dist, 7. 

Psal-ter (sal/ter), m. [AS. saltere, also OF. saltier (F. psau- 
tier), < LL. psalterium, the Psalter, L. a psaltery: see 
psaltery.| The Book of Psalms, in the Old Testament; also 
[sometimes J. c.], a particular version of it, as for liturgical 
or devotional use, or a copy of such a version. — psal-te/ri-an 
(-té/ri-an), a. 

psal-te-ri-on (sal-té/ri-on), n. Same as psaltery. 

psal-te-ri-um (sal-té/ri-um), n.; pl. -ria (-ri-4). [LL., the 
Psalter (the folds of the omasum being likened to the leaves 
of a book).] The omasum, or manyplies. 

psal-ter-y (s4l/tér-i), m.; pl. -ies (-iz). [OF. psalterie, < L. 
psalterium, psaltery, LL. the Psalter, < Gr. Wadrnpror, 
psaltery, later the Psalter, < Waddew, pluck: see psalm.]| 
An ancient musical instrument of the zither type, played by 
plucking the strings with the fingers 
or a plectrum.—psal/tress, n. A 
woman who plays on the psaltery. 

psam-mite (sam/it or psam/-), n. 
[F. psammite, < Gr. Wépupos, sand.] 
In geol., any sandstone: contrasted 
with psephite.—psam-mit-ic (sa- 
mit/ik or psa-), a. 

pschent (pschent), n. [Egypt.] In 
archzol., the sovereign crown of all 
Egypt, composed of the white 
crown or tall, pointed miter of south- 
ern Egypt combined with the red 
crown, square in front and _ rising Ps@ltery of the rath century. 
to a point behind, of northern Egypt: as, “‘Rameses, wear- 
ing the red and white pschent” (Amelia B. Edwards’s 
“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xviii.). See cut in next 
column. 

pse-phite (sé/fit or psé/-), n. [F. pséphite, < Gr. idos, 
pebble.] In geol., any coarse fragmental rock, as breccia: 
contrasted with psammite.—pse-phit-ic (sé-fit/ik or psé-), a. 

pseu-dax-is (sii-dak/sis or psii-), n. [See psewdo- and azis.] 
In bot., same as sympodium. 

pseu-de-pig-ra-pha (sii-de-pig’ra-fa or psii-), n. pl. [NL., 
= Gr. Wevderiypada, neut. pl. of wWevderiypados, falsely 
inscribed, bearing a false title, < Wevdis, false, + émvypd- 
gew, inscribe: see epigram.] Writings or books inscribed 
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pseu-do=ar-cha-ic (sii/d6-ar-ka/ik or 


pseu-do-carp (si/do-karp or psi/-), n. 


pseu-do-nu-cle-in (sii-dd-ni’klé-in or psi-), 


pseu-do-nym (sii/dd-nim or psi/-), n. 


7 


with a false title, or falsely ascribed to some one other than 
the true author; specif., if 

certain writings (other 
than the canonical books 
and the Apocrypha) 
professing to be Biblical 
in character, but not 
considered canonical or 
inspired, or worthy of 
a place in religious use. 
— pseu-de-pig’/ra-phal, 
pseu-de-pig’ra-phous, 
a. Having the charac- 
ter of pseudepigrapha; 
of or pertaining to pseu- 
depigrapha. Also 
pseu/dep-i-graph‘ic | 
(-dep-i-graf/ik). Pschent 


pshaw 


From reliefs of the temple-court 
of Edfu, Egypt. 


of Gr. wWevdjs, false, used in combination, as in pseudo- 
apostle, pseudo-Christ, pseudo-Gothic. Hence, pseu/do 
(si’/do or psi’-), a. False; counterfeit; spurious; sham; 
pretended: as, “One played the part of the lion... 
another bolted ... with the pseudo lion roaring after 
him” (J. H. Patterson’s ‘“Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” xxii.). 

psi’-), a. [See 
pseudo-.| Professedly but not genuinely archaic. 
[See pseudo- and 
-carp.| In bot., a fruit which includes other parts in addition 
to the mature ovary and its contents, as the apple, pine- 
apple, etc.—pseu-do-car’pous (-kir’pus), a. 


pseu-do=clas-si-cism (si/dd-klas‘i-sizm or psii’-), n. [See 


pseudo-.] False, spurious, or sham classicism. 


pseu-dol-o-gy (sii-dol/6-ji or psii-), nm. [Gr. Wevdorovia, < 


evdodoyos, speaking falsely, < wevdys, false, + Déveu, 
speak.] False speaking; lying; esp., lying considered as an 
art or a subject of study (humorous).—pseu-do-log-i-cal - 
(sti-dd-loj’/i-kal or psii-), a.—pseu-dol’o-gist, 7. 


pseu-do-morph (sii/d9-mérf or psii/-), n. [See pseudo- 


and -morph.| A false or deceptive form; in mineral., a 
mineral having the form proper, not to its own substance, 
but to some other substance which has wholly or partially 
disappeared, as in consequence of chemical change. Cf. 
paramorph.—pseu-do-mor’phic (-mér/fik), a.—pseu-do- 
mor’phism (-fizm), n. The state of being a pseudomorph, 
or the process by which this is brought about.—pseu-do= 
mor’phous (-fus), a. Having a false form, or a form proper 
to something else; characterized by or pertaining to pseudo- 
morphism. 

n. [See 
pseudo-.] Same as paranuclein. 

[F. pseudonyme, - 
< Gr. Wevdevuyos, under a false name, < yevdhs, false, + 
évuua, name.] A false or fictitious name, esp. one assumed 
by an author in publishing his work.—pseu-do-nym/i-ty 
(-i-ti), m. Pseudonymous character; the use of a pseudonym 
or assumed name.—pseu-don-y-mous (sii-don/i-mus or 
psi-), a. [Gr. pevdévupyos.] Bearing a false name; esp., 
writing or written under an assumed or fictitious name, as 
an author or a book.—pseu-don’/y-mous-ly, adv. 


pseu-do-pod, pseu-do-pode (sii’dd-pod, -pdd, or psii/-), n. 


Same as pseudopodium. 


pseu-do-po-di-um (sii-dé-po/di-um or psi-), n.; pl. -dia 


(-di-d). [NL., < Gr. Wevijs, false, + obs (wod-), foot.] 
In zoél., a temporary protrusion of the protoplasm of a 
protozoan, serving as an organ of locomotion, prehension, 
etc.; also, the posterior extremity of a rotifer, serving as a- 
swimming-organ, etc.—pseu-do-po/di-al, a. 


pseu-do-scope (sii/d6-skop or psi/-), n. [See pseudo- and 


-scope.| An optical instrument which makes concave 
objects appear convex, and convex objects concave. — pseu- 
do-scop/ic (-skop/ik), a. 


pshaw (sha or psha). I. interj. An exclamation expressing 


impatience, contempt, etc.: as, “Oh, pshaw! it doesn’t 
sound a bit funny as I tell it” (G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” 
xxviii.). IE. nm. An exclamation of ‘pshaw!’ as, “My 
obtuseness provoked him into a contemptuous ‘Pshaw!? ” 
(J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” vili.).—pshaw, v. I. intr. To 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, int6, finite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; 


g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 
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say ‘pshaw’: as, “He fretted, pished and pshawed” 
panes “Jane Eyre,” xxiv.). It. tr. To cr ee 
psi (si or psé), nm. [Gr. yi.] The twenty-third le 
= English ps) of the alae alphabet. “f ees 
psi-lan-thro-pism (si-lan/thro-pizm or psi-), mn. [Gr. 
yuravOpwros, merely human, < yrds, bare, mere, + 
évOpwros, man.| The doctrine or belief that Jesus Christ 

was a mere man. Also psi-lan/thro-py (-pi).—psi-lan/- 
thro-pist, 7. ae 

psi-lom-e-lane (si-lom/e-lin or psi-), n. [Gr. yudébs, bare 
mere, + yédas (weday-), black.] A ed re of a 
hydrous oxide of manganese, and occurring in smooth, black 
to steel-gray, botryoidal or stalactitic forms and in amor- 
phous masses. 

psi-lo-sis (si-ld/sis or psi-), n. [NL., < Gr. yidrwous, < 
yrrovv, strip bare, < yds, bare.] In pathol., the falling 
out of the hair; alopecia; also, a chronic disease, occurring 
chiefly in the tropics, characterized by diarrhea, ulceration 
of the mucous membrane of the digestive tract, and a smooth, 
shining appearance of the tongue. 

psit-ta-cine (sit’a-sin or psit’-), a. [L. psittacinus, < psit- 
a < Gr. yYurraxés, parrot.| Parrot-like; of the parrot 
pso-as (sd/as or psd/-), nm. [NL., < Gr. yéa.] In anat., 
either of two muscles of the loin, one a large muscle (‘psoas 
magnus’) arising from the spinal column and inserted into 
the femur, and the other a small muscle (‘psoas parvus’), 
frequently absent in man, arising from the spinal column 
and inserted into the brim of the pelvis.—pso-ad-ic (sd- 
ad/ik or ps6-), a. 

pso-ra (so/ri or psd/-), n. [L., < Gr. ~epa, the itch.] In 
pathol., the itch, esp. that due to the itch-mite. 

pso-ra-le-a (s0-ra/lé-d or psd-), n. [NL., < Gr. Ywpanréos, 
scabby, < Wpa, the itch; from the glandular dots sprinkled 
over the plant.] Any plant of the widely distributed 
fabaceous genus Psoralea, which comprises herbs and shrubs 
bearing compound leaves and spikes or racemes of purple, 
blue, red, or white flowers. 

pso-ri-a-sis (s9-ri/a-sis or psd-), m. [NL., < Gr. Ywplacs, 
< Yupray, have the itch, < Wwpa, the itch.] In pathol., a 
chronic skin-disease characterized by the formation of scaly 
patches. —pso-ri-at-ic (sd-ri-at/ik or pso-), a. 

psy-chal (si/kal or psi/-), a. [Gr. puxa, soul.] Of or per- 
taining to the soul; spiritual; psychic. 

psy-cha-nal-y-sis (si-ka-nal/i-sis or psi-), etc. Same as 
psychoanalysis, etc. 

psy-chas-the-ni-a (si-kas-thé/ni-d or psi-), n. [NL < 
Gr. yvx7, soul, mind, + dedeea, weakness: see asthenia. | 
In pathol., mental weakness or exhaustion.— psy-chas- 
then/ic (-then/ik), a. ; 

Psy-che (si/ké or psi/’-), n. [L., < Gr. Wuxi, personification 
of yvx7, breath, spirit, soul, mind, < ~ixew, breathe, blow. | 
In class. myth., the soul or spirit personified, usually repre- 
sented in art as a fair maiden, often with the wings of a 
butterfly, and fabled to have 
been beloved of Eros, or 
Cupid; also [/. c.], the hu- 
man soul, spirit, or mind.— 
Psyche knot, a knot or 
knotted arrangement of a 
woman’s hair projecting from 
the back of the head, such 
as is seen in various repre- 
sentations of Psyche in art. 

psy-chi-a-ter (si-ki/a-ter or 
psi-), n. [Gr. yuxa, soul, 

mind, + tarip, iarpés, physi- 

cian, < tacOa, heal.] One 

who treats mental diseases; 

an alienist; a psychiatrist. 
—psy-chi-at/ric, psy-chi- 

at/ri-cal (-ki-at/rik, -ri-kal), 

a. Of or pertaining to psy- 

chiatry. — psy -chi’a-trist 


=, * * Cupid (Eros) and Psyche. — Capi- 
(-ki/a-trist), nm. One who is F oie Museum, Rome. 


versed in or practises psychia- : . 
try; a psychiater.—psy-chi/a-try (tri), n. [Gr. yuoxa + 


tarpela, healing.] The practice or the science of treating 
mental diseases. 

psy-chic (si/kik or psi/-). [Gr. puxuxds, < Yux7, soul, mind: 
see Psyche.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the human soul or 
mind; mental (as opposed to physical); due to mental 
influence or affection, as diseases; also, of or pertaining to 
the animal soul, as distinguished from the spiritual or higher 
soul; natural or animal; also, exerted by or proceeding 
from the mind or some spiritual or non-physical agency (as, 
psychic force, a supposed non-physical force or power assumed 
to operate in various obscure phenomena, as those of telep- 
athy, clairvoyance, spiritualism, etc.; psychic influences); of 
the nature of such an agency; associated with or attributed 
to such agencies, as phenomena, etc.; of or pertaining to the 
class of phenomena associated with such agencies (as, 
psychic investigation or research); of persons, the mind, 
etc., specially susceptible to psychic influences. I. n. A 
person specially susceptible to psychic influences; a medium. 
—psy/chi-cal, a. Psychic.—psy/chi-cal-ly, adv.—psy’= 
chics, n. Psychology; also, the study of psychic phenomena. 

psycho-, psych-. Forms of Gr. yvx7, breath, spirit, soul, 
mind, used in combination. 

psy-cho-a-nal-y-sis (si/kd-a-nal/i-sis or psi’-), n. [See 
psycho-.| Psychic analysis; minute examination of the 
mind, as of a patient, with a view to ascertaining underlying 
mental causes producing certain disordered states (psychoses 
or neuroses).—psy-cho-an/a-lyst (-an/a-list), n. One who 
is versed in or practises psychoanalysis.—psy’cho-an-a- 
lyt/ic (-lit/ik), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of psycho- 
analysis.—psy’cho-an-a-lyt/i-cal-ly, adv.—psy-cho-an/a- 
lyze (-liz), v. t.; -lyzed, -lyzing. To examine by psycho- 
analysis, as a patient. 

psy-cho-gen-e-sis (si-kd-jen/e-sis or psi-), . [See psycho-.] 
The genesis or origin and development of the soul or mind; 
also, in animal evolution, origin or development due to 
psychic or mental activity.—psy’cho-ge-net/ic (-jé- 
net/ik), a. 

psy-cho-gen-ic (si-k6-jen/ik or psi-), a. [See psycho- and 
-genic.| Of psychic origin, or dependent on psychic con- 
ditions or processes, as a mental disorder. 

psy-chog-o-ny (si-kog/6-ni or psi-), n. [See psycho- and 
-gony.| The genesisand development of the soul or mind.— 
psy-cho-gon/ic (-k6-gon/ik), a. 

psy-chog-ra-phy (si-kog/ra-fi or psi-), n. [See psycho- 
and -graphy.| Descriptive psychology; also, writing sup- 
posed to be due to a disembodied spirit. 

psy-cho-log-ic, psy-cho-log-i-cal (si-k9-loj/ik, -i-kal, or 
psi-), a. [See psychology.] Of or pertaining to psychology; 
hence, pertaining to the mind or to mental phenomena as the 
subject-matter of psychology; mental, psychic, or subjective 
(as, a condition of affairs that is purely psychological) .— 
psychological moment, the most appropriate moment for 
effect on the mind; hence, the fitting or proper moment; 
the critical moment.—psy-cho-log’i-cal-ly, adv.—psy- 
chol/o-gist (-kol/6-jist), m. One versed in psychology.— 
psy-chol/o-gize (-jiz), v.; -gized, -gizing. 1. intr. To make 
psychological investigations or speculations. IL tr. To study 
or investigate psychologically: as, “A man about town 
does not psychologise himself, he accepts his condition with 
touching simplicity” (Galsworthy’s ‘Country House,” i. 1). 

psy-cho-logue (si/k6-log or psi/-), n. [F.] A psychologist. 

psy-chol-o-gy (si-kol’9-ji or psi-), v.; pl. -gies (-giz). 
psychologia, < Gr. yvx7, soul, mind, + -Aoyla, < A€eyew, 
speak.] The science of mind, or of mental states and 
processes; the science which treats of the analysis, laws of 
connection, and conditions of mental phenomena; also, a 
treatise, or a system of teaching, on this science; also, popu- 
larly, analysis of the mental states and processes of a person 
or of a number of persons, esp. as determining action; the 
mental states and processes of a person or of a number of 
persons, esp. as determining action (as, “The psychology 
of the fighting man in war had never as yet been made the 
subject of a professorial treatise’: Buchan’s “Hist. of the 
Great War,” liii.). 

psy-cho-man-cy (si/k6-man-si or psi/-), 7. [Gr. Yuxduartis, 
a necromancer, < yvx7, spirit, soul, + mavtis, a diviner. | 
Necromancyt; also, occult communication between souls 
or with spirits. —psy-cho-man’tic, a. 


(variable) d as d or j, § as. s OF sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
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psy-chom-e-ter (si-kom/e-tér or psi-), n. [See psycho- and 
-meter.] One supposed to possess the faculty of psychom- 
etry; in psychol., an instrument used in psychometry.— 
psy-cho-met/ric, psy-cho-met/ri-cal (-ko-met/rik, -ri- 
kal), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of psychometry.— 
psy-chom/e-trist, n. One supposed to possess the faculty 
of psychometry; in psychol., one skilled in psychometry.— 
psy-chom/e-trize (-triz), v. ¢.; -trized, -trizing. To 
practise the art of psychometry upon (an object). — psy= 
chom/e-try (-tri), n. [See -metry.] The alleged art or 
faculty of divining the properties of an object, or matters 
associated with it, through contact with or proximity to it; 
also, in psychol., the measurement of the duration and 
relations of mental states and processes. 
psy-cho-mo-tor (si-kd-mé/tor or psi-), a. [See psycho- 
and motor.] Inducing movement by mental action, or per- 
taining to such movement. 
psy-cho-neu-ro-sis (si/k9-nij-rd/sis or psi’-), n.; pl. -roses 
(-ro/séz). [NL.: see psycho- and neurosis.] In pathol., a 
mental disease or diseased condition without organic lesion. 
—psy’cho-neu-rot/ic (-rot/ik), a. 
psy-cho-path (si/ko-path or psi/-), n. [See psychopathy.] 
One affected with psychopathy.—psy-cho-path/ic, a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of, affected with, or engaged 
in treating psychopathy.—psy-chop/a-thist (-kop/a-thist), 
nm. One who studies or treats psychopathy. 
psy-cho-pa-thol-o-gy (si/k6-pa-thol/6-ji or psi’-), n. [See 
psycho-.| Mental pathology; the science of diseases of the 
mind.—psy’cho-pa-thol/o-gist, 7. 
psy-chop-a-thy (si-kop/a-thi or psi-), n. [See psycho- 
and -pathy.] Mental disease or disorder; also, the treat- 
ment of disease by mental or psychic influence. 
psy-cho-phys-ics (si-k9-fiz/iks or psi-), n. [See psycho-.] 
That department of psychology which deals with the physical 
aspects of mental phenomena.—psy-cho-phys’i-cal, a.— 
psy-cho-phys’‘i-cist (-sist), 7. 
psy-cho-phys-i-ol-o-gy (si’k6-fiz-i-ol’6-ji or psi’-), n. [See 
psycho-.| That department of physiology which deals with 
mental phenomena. —psy’cho-phys-i-ol’o-gist, 7. 
psy-cho-pomp (si/k6-pomp or psi/-), n. [Gr. Yuxorourés, 
< wvxt, spirit, soul, + wéuev, send.] One who conducts 
spirits or souls to the other world, as Hermes or Charon. 
psy-chossis (si-k6/sis or psi-), .; pl. -choses (-k6/séz). [NL., 
< Gr. yox7, mind.] In pathol., any form of mental affection 
or disease; in psychol., a psychic or mental process, esp. as 
corresponding to a nerve-action, or neurosis; also, the state 
of consciousness at any given time. 
psy-cho-ther-a-peu-tics (si’”kd-ther-a-pi/tiks or psi’-), n. 
[See psycho-.]| The branch of therapeutics concerned with 
the treatment of disease by psychic influence, as by mental 
suggestion. — psy’cho-ther-a-peu’tic, a.— psy’cho-ther-a- 
peu’tist, n.—psy-cho-ther/a-py (-pi), n. Treatment of 
disease by psychic influence. 
psy-chot-ic (si-kot/ik or psi-), a. 
Of or pertaining to a psychosis. 
psy-chrom-e-ter (si-krom/e-tér or 
psi-), n. [Gr. yYuxpds, cold: see 
-meter.| A kind of hygrometer, 
consisting of two thermometers, 
one having its bulb covered with 
wet cloth. 
ptar-mi-gan (tir/mi-gan), n.; pl. 
ptarmigans or (esp. collectively) 
ptarmigan. [ Appar. < Gael. tar- 
machan.| Any of various species 
of grouse of the genus Lagopus, 
characterized by feathered feet, 
and found in mountainous and 
cold regions. See cut in next col- 
umn. 
pter-i-dol-o-gy (ter-i-dol’6-ji or 
pter-), n. [Gr. arepls (mrepis-), 
fern: see -logy.] The branch of 
botany that treats of ferns— _ A 
pter’i-do-log/i-cal (-d6-loj/i-kal), (=y 
a.—pter-i-dol/o-gist, n. eb 
pter-i-do-phyte (ter/i-dd-fit or 
pter’-), mn. [NL. Pteridophyta, 


Psychrometer. 
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pl., < Gr. zrepls (rrepid-), fern, + durév, 
of the Pteri- 
dophyta, a 
primary di- § 
vision of the 
vegetable | 
kingdomcom- 
prising plants f 
(as the ferns } 
and _ allied 
plants) which 
are without 
seeds, have | 
vascular tis- 
sue, and are § 
differentiated j 
into root, ¥ 
stem, and 
leaf. — pter’- 
i-do-phyt/ic 
(-fit/ik), a. 

pter-o-dac-tyl (ter-d-dak/til or pter-), n. [NL. Pterodac- 
tylus (genus- 
name), < Gr. 
wrepov, WiNg, 
+ dakrvdXos, | 
finger or toe. ] 
Any member 
of the Ptero- 
sauria, an or- 
der of extinct 
flying reptiles -¢ 
(sometimes 
measuring 20 es 
feet between X¥ 
the wing-tips) 4 
having one % 
digit of the 
fore limb 
greatly elongated and supporting a wing-membrane. ; 

pter-o-pod (ter’5-pod or pter’-). [NL. Pteropoda, pl., < 
Gr. mrepémovs (-10d5-), wing-footed, < zvrepév, wing, + 
mobs (10b-),foot.] I. n. Any of the Pteropoda, a group of 
mollusks which have the lateral portions of the foot expanded 
into wing-like lobes. IE. a. Belonging or 
pertaining to the Pteropoda. — pte-rop-o-dan 
(te-rop’6-dan or pte-), a.and n.—pte-rop/o- 
dous, a. 

pter-o-saur (ter/6-s4r or pter/-), n. [NL. 
Pterosauria, pl., < Gr. mrepév, wing, + 
cavpos, lizard.| A flying reptile of the or- 
der Pterosauria; a pterodactyl.—pter-o- 
sau/ri-an, a. and n. 

-pterous. [Gr. -rrepos, < mrepév, feather, 
wing.] An adjective termination meaning Pteropod (Clione 
‘winged,’ as in brachypterous, dipterous, mi- borestesrs 
cropterous, tetrapterous. 

pter-y-goid (ter/i-goid or pter’-), a. [Gr. mrepuvyoedys, 
wing-like, < mrépvt (mrepuy-), wing, -+ eldos, form.] 
Wing-like; in anat., noting or pertaining to a certain process 
(‘pterygoid process’: see below) of the sphenoid bone.— 
pterygoid process, in anat., either of two processes descend- 
ing, one on each side, from the point where the body of the 
sphenoid bone unites with an alisphenoid bone, each process 
consisting of two plates (‘external pterygoid plate’ and 
‘internal pterygoid plate’) separated by a notch; also, either 
of these two plates.—pter’y-goid, n. In anat., a pterygoid’ 
process, muscle, etc. 

pter-y-la (ter/i-la or pter’-), n.; pl. -le (-lé). [NL., < 
Gr. wrepév, feather, + dn, wood, forest.] In ornith., one 
of the definite tracts or areas on the skin of a bird, on which 
feathers grow.—pter-y-log/ra-phy (-log/ra-fi), mn. [See 
-graphy.] The description of pteryle; a treatise on ptery- 
losis.—pter-y-lo/sis (-ld/sis), nm. [NL.] In ornith., the 
arrangement or disposition of the feathers of a bird in 
definite tracts, or pteryle. 

ptis-an (tiz/an), n. [OF. F. tisane, < L. ptisana, < Gr. 
mricavn, peeled barley, barley-water, < riccew, peel.] 


plant.] Any — 


n winter plumage. 


Rock Ptarmigan (Lagopus rupestris), 


Skeleton of Pterodactyl. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
Glect, agony, int§, qnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natgre; ch, chip; g, go; th 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
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A nourishing decoction, often having a slight medicinal 

quality, orig. one made from barley. 

Ptol-e-ma-ic (tol-e-ma/ik), a. Of or pertaining to Ptolemy, 
an astronomer who lived at Alexandria in the 2d century 
A.D.: as, the Ptolemaic system of astronomy (a system 
elaborated by Ptolemy and subsequently modified by others, 
according to which’ the earth was the fixed center of the 
universe, with the heavenly bodies, which were thought 
to be set in a series of concentric revolving heavens or 
transparent spherical shells, moving about it). Also, of 
or pertaining to the Ptolemies, a dynasty of Macedonians 

_ who ruled in Egypt from 323 to 30 B.c.—Ptol-e-ma/ist, 7. 
A believer in the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 

pto-ma-ine, pto-ma-in (td/md-in or ptd/-, commonly 
to’/man), n. [It. ptomaina, < Gr. mr&ua, dead body, < 
mirrew, fall.} In chem., any of a class of basic organic 
compounds, some of them very poisonous, produced in 
animal and vegetable matter during putrefaction. 

pto-sis (td/sis or pto’-), nm. [NL., < Gr. rréois, a falling, < 
ainrew, fall.| In pathol., a falling or drooping of the upper 
eyelid, due to paralysis of its levator muscle.—pto’tic, a. 

pty-a-lin (ti/a-lin or pti’-), n. (Gr. rrvador, spittle, saliva, 
< rrbew, spit.] In physiol. chem., an enzyme contained 
in the saliva of man and certain of the lower animals, possess- 
ing the property of converting starch into dextrin and malt- 
ose. 

pty-a-lism (ti/a-lizm or pti/-), mn. (Gr. mrvadiouds, < 
arvariver, expectorate, < mriadov: see ptyalin.] Ex- 
cessive secretion of saliva; salivation. 

pub (pub), n. [Abbr. of public.] A public house; a tavern: 
as, “A man might have gone to a pub, and got decently 
drunk” (Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” iv.). (Slang, 
British. ] 

pu-ber-ty (pi/bér-ti), n. [L. pubertas, < puber, pubes, 
adult.] Sexual maturity; the earliest age at which a person 
is capable of procreating offspring (in common law presumed 
to be 14 years in the male and 12 years in the female). 

pu-bes (pii/béz), n. [L., < pubes, adult.] The hair appear- 
ing on the lower part of the abdomen at the age of puberty; 
hence, the lower part of the hypogastrium; also, in bot., 
pubescence. 

pu-bes-cence (pii-bes’ens), n. The state or fact of being 
pubescent; in bot. and zodl., a soft, downy growth occurring 
on certain parts of various plants and animals; also, the 
fact of having such a growth. 

pu-bes-cent (pii-bes/ent), a. [L. pubescens (-ent-), ppr. of 
pubescere, reach puberty, become hairy or downy, < pubes, 
adult.] Arriving or arrived at puberty; in bot. and zodl., 
covered with down or fine short hair. 

pu-bic (pi/bik), a. Pertaining to the pubes or pubis. , 

pu-bis (pi’bis), n.; pl. -bes (-béz). [For NL. os pubis, 
bone of the pubes.] In anat., that part of either innominate 
bone which, with the corresponding part of the other, forms 
the front of the pelvis. : 

pub-lic (pub/lik), a. [Formerly publick; OF. F. public, < 

L. publicus, earlier poplicus, < populus, E. people. Of, 
pertaining to, or affecting the people as a whole, or the 
community, state, or nation (as, public opinion, public 
buildings; public affairs; ‘To the publick good Private 
respects must yield,” Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 867); 
done, made, acting, etc., for the people or community as a 
whole (as, public relief of the poor; a. public prosecutor) ; 
also, open to all the people (as, a public meeting) ; not re- 
stricted to any person or persons, or any particular class of 
the community; that may be used, enjoyed, shared, or 
competed for by all, or by all properly qualified; often, 
maintained at the public expense, under public control, and 
open to the public generally (as, a public library); also, 
open to the view or knowledge of all (as, “not willing to make 
her a publick example,” Mat. i, 19; “The fact became 
public,” Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,’ 
ii.); existing, done, etc., in public; also, pertaining to or 
engaged in the affairs or service of the community or nation 
(as, public office or employment; a public official); also, 
holding a position of general influence in the community, or 
having relations with or being known to the public generally 
(as, a public man; a public character); pertaining to a 
person regarded as a public character or considered in his 


Ptolemaic 
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publish 


relations or intercourse with the public generally (as, a 
statesman speaking in his public capacity; the public life 
or actions of a man); also, devoted or directed to the interests 
of the community (as, public spirit); also, international 
(as, public law).—public house, an inn or hostelry; esp., 
in British use, a tavern.— public school, in England, orig., a 
grammar-school founded or endowed for the benefit of the 
public and carried on under some form of public control; 
now, any of certain large endowed boarding-schools, patron- 
ized esp. by the wealthy classes, which prepare pupils mainly 
for the universities or for the public service; in the U. S., 
a school maintained at the public expense for the education 
of the youth of a community or district, as part of a system 
of public (and usually free) education (commonly forming 
one of a series of graded schools including primary schools, 
comprising the first four grades or years of the standard 
course, grammar-schools, the second four grades or years, 
and high schools, the last four years, the primary schools and 
grammar-schools together being known as elementary or 
common schools, the high schools, as distinguished from 
these, as secondary schools: see also high school, under 
high, a.).—public=service corporation, a corporation 
formed or chartered to render service to the general public, 
as in operating a strect-railway, furnishing gas or electric 
light, or the like.—pub/lic, n. The people constituting a 
community, state, or nation; also, a particular section of the 
people (as, the novel-reading public); also, public view or 
access (in ‘in public’); also, a public house (colloq., British). 
pub-li-can (pub/li-kan), n. [L. publicanus, < publicum, 
public revenue, prop. neut. of publicus, E. public.| In 
ancient Rome, one who farmed the public revenues; a tax- 
gatherer; hence, any collector of toll, tribute, or the like; 
also, the keeper of a public house (British: as, “The publican 
took the opportunity to present my hero witha bill . . . for 
bottles of spirits supplied to his wife,” S. Butler's “Way of 
All Flesh,” lxxv.). 
pub-li-ca-tion (pub-li-ka/shon), n. [OF. F. publication, 
< L. publicatio(n-), < publicare: see publish.] The act of 
publishing, or the state or fact of being published; public 
announcement; the publishing of a book, periodical, map, 
piece of music, engraving, or the like; also, that which is 
published, as a book, periodical, or the like. 
pub-li-cist (pub/li-sist), . [F. publiciste, < public, E. 
public.| One versed in public or international law; also, 
one who is versed in or writes on current public or political 
affairs. 
pub-li-ci-ty (pub-lis/i-ti), n. [F. publicité, < public, E. 
public.| The state of being public, or open to general 
observation or knowledge; in recent use, esp., the state of 
being brought to public notice by announcements or adver- 
tisements, mention in the press, or any means serving to 
effect the purpose; public notice as the result of advertising 
or other special measures; hence, the measures, process, Or 
business of securing public notice (as, “a campaign of publi- 
city announcing the most popular attractions offered by any 
magazine of the day,” Bok’s “Americanization of Edward 
Bok,” xviii.: often attrib., as, publicity work, a publicity 


agent). 

pubsli-cize (pub/li-siz), v. t.; -cized, -cizing. To give pub- 
licity to; bring to public notice; advertise. 

pub-lic-ly (pub/lik-li), adv. In a public or open manner; 
without reserve or privacy; openly; also, by the public or 

community; in the name of the community; by public or 

common action or consent.—pub/lic-ness, 7. _ 

pub-lic=spir-it-ed (pub/lik-spir/i-ted), a. Having or show- 
ing an unselfish desire for the public good. 

pub-lish (pub/lish), v. ¢. [OF. F. publier, < L. publicare, 
make public property, make publicly known, publish, < 
publicus, E. public.] To make publicly or generally known 
(as, “Publish it that she is dead,”’ Shakspere’s “Much Ado 
about Nothing,” iv. 1. 206; “Far from desiring to publish 
the connection, he became as anxious to conceal it as my- 
self,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxvii.); declare or announce 
openly; specif., in legal use, to communicate or exhibit, as 
a libel or a will, to a limited number of persons regarded as 
representing the public; also, to announce formally or 
officially (as, ““The Charter was published throughout the 
whole country”: Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” 


ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
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iii. 3); proclaim; promulgate; also, to proclaim as being 
something specifiedt; sometimes, to denouncef; also, to 
issue, or cause to be issued, in copies made by printing or 
other process, for sale or distribution to the public, as a book, 


periodical, map, piece of 
pub/lish-a-ble, a. That 
m. One who publishes; 


publishing of books, periodicals, engravings, or the like.— 
pub/lish-ment, n. Publication. ‘ 

puc-coon (pu-kén’), m. [N. Amer. Ind.] Any of certain 
plants which yield a red dye, as the bloodroot (Sanguinaria 
canadensis) and certain herbs of the boraginaceous genus 


Lithospermum. 


puce (pis). [F., lit. ‘flea,’ < L. pulex (pulic-), flea.] I. a. 

A purplish-brown color. 

puck (puk), n. [AS. pica (also pucel) = Icel. puki, a mis- 
chievous demon: cf. poker?.| A malicious or mischievous 
demon or spirit; a goblin; [cap.] a particular mischievous 


Purplish-brown. IL. n. 


or tricksy sprite or fairy, 


Goodfellow, who appears as a character in Shakspere’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”; also [J. c.], a rubber disk 
used in place of a ball in hockey. 

puck-a (puk/4), a. [Hind. pakka, cooked, ripe, mature. ] 
Solid; substantial; permanent; reliable; good. [Anglo-Ind. | 
puck-er (puk/ér), v. ¢. or 7. [Appar. a freq. form connected 
with poke? (bag).] To draw or gather into wrinkles or 


irregular folds.—puck’er, 


a puckered part, as of cloth tightly or crookedly sewed; also, 
a state of agitation or perturbation (colloq.).—puck’/er-y, a. 
Puckered; puckering; tending to pucker. 

puck-ish (puk/ish), a. [Also cap.] Resembling, or charac- 
teristic of, the fairy Puck; mischievous; impish.—puck’- 


ish-ness, 7. 


puc-ras, puk-ras (puk/ras), mn. [Native name.] Any 
pheasant of the genus Pucrasia, of the Himalaya region and 


parts of India and China, 
distinguished by the long 
crests and ear-tufts of the 
males. 
pud-ding (pid/ing), n. 
[ME. puddyng, poding; 
origin uncertain.] A piece 
of intestine of an animal, 
stuffed with seasoned 
minced meat, etc., and 
cooked by boiling; also, 
a dish made in many 
forms and of various ma- 
terials, as flour (or rice, 
tapioca, or the like), milk, 
and eggs, with fruit or 
other ingredients or sea- 
soning, and commonly 
sweetened. — pud/ding= 
head, n. A pudding- 
headed or stupid person. 
[Colloq.]—pud/ding= 
headed, a. Stupid: as, ‘ 


ler’s “Way of All Flesh,” i.). [Colloq.]—pud/ding=stone, 
nm. In geol., a conglomerate. 


pud-dle (pud/l), n. [ME. 


pudd, ditch.] A small pool of water, esp. dirty water, as in 
a road after rain; sometimes, a small pool of any liquid; 
also, clay, or a similar material, which has been mixed with 
water and tempered, used as a water-tight lining, etc.— 
pud/dle, v.; -dled, -dling. 1. tr. To mark or fill with 
puddles; wet with dirty water, etc.; also, to make (water) 
muddy or dirty; also, in fig. use, to muddle or confuse; sully; 
also, to make (clay, etc.) into puddle; also, to cover with, or 
"render water-tight by the use of, pasty clay or puddle; also, 
to subject (pig-iron) to the process of puddling. IQ. inér. 


To dabble about in water, 


in an untidy or disorderly manner.—pud/dler, n.—pud/- 
dling, n. The act of one who puddles; esp., the process of 
converting pig-iron into wrought-iron by heating and stirring 
the molten metal in a reverberatory furnace, in the presence 
of an oxidizing agent; also, puddle (pasty clay, etc.).— 
pud/dly, a. Full of puddles; puddle-like. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; 


pu-den-cy (pi/den-si), n. [LL. pudentia, < L. pudens 


modesty. 
pu-den-dum (pii-den/dum), n.; pl. -da (-da). [L., neut. of 
pudendus, that one should be ashamed of, gerundive of 
pudere, feel shame.] In anat., the external genital organs, 
esp. those of the female: commonly in pl.—pu-den/dal, a. 
pudg-y (puj’i), a.; compar. pudgier, superl. pudgiest. [Ori- 
gin obscure.] Short and fat or thick: as, “Mr. Isaac 
Worthington . . . sitting next to the Rev. Mr. Sweet, who 
is rather pudgy by contrast” (W. Churchill’s “Coniston, 
i. 11); “A pudgy hand was laid on his snoulder’” (Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” xxii.).—pudg’i-ness, n. 
pu-di-bund (pi/di-bund), a. [L. pudibundus, < pudere, 
feel shame.] Shamefaced; modest; prudish. . 
pu-di-ci-ty (pii-dis/iti), n. [F. pudicité, < L. pudicus, 
modest, < pudere, feel shame.] Modesty; chastity. 
pueb-lo (pweb/lo), n.; pl. -los (-léz). [Sp., people, town, 
village, < L. populus, E. people.| In Spanish America, a 
town or village; in New Mexico and adjoining regions, a 
village of certain partly civilized Indians, built of adobe or 
stone in the form of a communal house or group of houses; 
also [cap.], one of these Indians; also [J. c.], in the Philippine 
Islands, a town or a township. 
pu-er-ile (pi/e-ril), a. [L. puerilis, < puer, child, boy.] 
Of or pertaining to a child or boy; childish or juvenile; now, 
usually, merely childish; childishly foolish, irrational, 
trifling, or trivial (as, puerile excuses; ‘Such ravings, if 
invented by the pen of fiction, would seem puerile carica- 
ture,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 9).—pu/er-ile-ly, 
adv.—pu-er-il/i-ty (-e-ril/i-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). The 
quality of being puerile; childish foolishness or triviality; 
also, something puerile; a puerile act, idea, remark, etc. 
pu-er-pe-ra (pi-ér/pe-rd), n. [L., < puer, child, + parere, 
bring forth.] In obstet., a woman in childbed, or in the 
period immediately following parturition.—pu-er’pe-ral, a. 
Of or pertaining to a woman in childbed; pertaining to or 
consequent on childbirth.—pu-er-pe-ri-um (pi-ér-pé/ri- 
um), . [L.] In obstet., the state of a woman at and 
immediately following childbirth. 
puff (puf), ». [ME. puffen, puff, blow; of imit. origin.] 
I. intr. To blow with short, quick blasts, as the wind; be 
emitted in a puff; also, to emit a puff or puffs; breathe quick 
and hard, as after violent exertion (as, ‘““The grave was deep, 
and Mr. Trigg assisted in filling it, puffing very much over 
the task”: W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” 
ili.); go with puffing or panting (as, “as she puffed, with 
her stoutness, up the stairs”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ 
Tale,” ii. 5); emit puffs or whiffs of vapor or smoke (as, 
“The ship lay in the stream; busy little boats and puffing 
steamers darted about it”: G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” 
iii.); move with such puffs (as, “The engines of the Truro 
Railroad are now puffing in and out of the yards”: W. Church- 
ill’s “Coniston,” ii. 2); take puffs or whiffs at a cigar, etc. 
(as, “Agg ... was puffing violently at a cigarette”: Arnold 
Bennett’s “Roll-Call,” vii.); also, to blow abruptly from the 
lips to express scorn or contempt} (as, “‘As for all his enemies, 
he puffeth at them’: Ps. x. 5); also, to become inflated or 
distended (usually with wp). I. tr. To send forth (air, 
vapor, etc.) in short, quick blasts (as, “The old man puffed 
a prodigious cloud of smoke”: G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and re 
ae drive or impel by puffing, or with a short, quick blast 
(as, “A radical in thought, he puffed away With shrewd 
contempt the dust of usage gray”: Lowell’s “Fitz Adam’s 
Story,” 29); blow or put (out) by a puff (as, to puff out a 
light); puff at or smoke (a cigar; cigarette, etc.: as, “He 
puffed his Caporal . . . and found that he had lost his 
relish for French tobacco,” L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest 
of His Youth,” i.); also, to inflate or distend with breath or 
air (as, “Shaw puffed his cheeks and frowned”: J. Conrad’s 
“Rescue,” iv. 4); distend in any way, as by stuffing, bunch- 
ing up, etc.; arrange in puffs, as the hair; fig., to inflate 
with pride, vanity, conceit, etc. (often with up: as, “The 
heart is puffed with pride,” W. B. Yeats’s “Land of Heart’s 
Desire”; “Alf was not a nice child, being puffed up with 
many school-board certificates for good conduct,” Kipling’s 
“Light. That Failed,” xiv.); elate; also, to commend or 
praise in inflated or exaggerated language; give exaggerated 


music, engraving, or the like.— 
may be published.—pub/lish-er, 
esp., one whose business is the 


also called Hobgoblin and Robin 


nm. A wrinkle; an irregular fold; 


Pucras (Pucrasia macrolopha). 


‘a pudding-headed fellow’ (S. But- 


puddel, podel, appar. dim. < AS. 


mud, etc.; fig., to busy one’s self 


net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, late, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agOny, int®, finite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; gx, then; y, you; 


(pudent-), ppr. of pudere, feel shame.] Shamefacedness; 


: 


- 


puff 


praise to, often from interested motives; advertise with 
exaggerated or undue commendation; also, to apply (powder) 
with a powder-puff; apply powder to (the face, etc.) with 
a powder-puff.—puff, n. An act of puffing; a short, quick 
blast, as of wind or breath (as, “Puffs of wind blew about 
her head”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” iv. 4); an abrupt emis- 
sion of air, vapor, etc.; a whiff, as at a pipe; the sound of an 
abrupt emission of air, etc.; a small quantity of vapor, 
smoke, etc., emitted at one blast (as, “There came a puff 
of smoke, and then a report, and a shot plunged in the 
waves”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,’” iii.); also, 
breath (prov. or slang: as, out of puff); also, an inflated or 
distended part or thing; a swelling; a protuberance; a 
portion of material gathered and held down at the edges but 
left full in the middle, as in dress, etc.; a cylindrical roll of 
hair; a form of light pastry with a filling of cream, jam, or the 
like; a powder-puff (as, “She produced a little bag and gazed 
at herself in a little mirror, and patted her chin with a little 
puff’: Arnold Bennett’s “Great Man,’ xxiv.); 
also, a puffball (prov.); also, inflated or 
exaggerated praise, esp. as uttered or writ- 
ten from interested motives; a commenda- 
tion, esp. an exaggerated one, of a book, /,” 
an actor’s performance, etc.; also, a brag- 
gart or boaster (archaic). \ 
puff=ad-der (pui/ad/ér), 
venomous African 


‘ 


mn. A large, 
Bitis (or 


puff-ball (puf/bal), n. Any of various fungi te ee 
of the genus Lycoperdon and allied genera, Bae eae etes 


characterized by a  ball-like spore-case 
which gives off a cloud of spores when broken. 
puff=bird (puf’berd), m. Any 
of the usually plain-colored, 
chiefly South American birds 
constituting the subfamily 
Bucconine (family Galbulide) : 
so called from their habit of 
puffing out their feathers. 
puff-er (puf/ér), m. One who 
or that which puffs; esp., any 
of various fishes capable of 
inflating the body, as a globe- 
fish; also, a porpoise. —puft’- 
er-y (-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). 
The act or practice of puffing, 
or praising unduly; exag- 
gerated commendation; a piece 
of puffing. 
puf-fin (puf/in), . [Origin uncertain.] Any of various sea- 
birds (genera F’rater- 
cula and Lunda) of 
the auk family, with 
a curious bill, as F. 
arctica, the common 
species, which abounds 
on both coasts of the 
northern Atlantic, — 
nesting in holes in & 
the ground. : 
puff-i-ness (puf/i-nes), & 
n. Puffy condition. 
puff-ing=ad-der (puf/- 
ing-ad’ér), n. Same 
as hognose. 
puff=paste (puf’past’), 
n. very light, 
flaky, rich paste for 
pies, tarts, etc. 
puff-y (puf/i), a.; 
in or characterized by puffs, s 
short-winded, as persons; also, inflated or distended with 
air, etc.; puffed out or swollen (as, “having . . - omitted to 
brush their hair out of their puffy eyes”: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Qld Wives’ Tale,” iii. 7); fat or corpulent (as, “a very 
stout, puffy man”: : ‘ 
puffed up, vain, or conceited; turgid or bombastic. 


Puff-bird (Malacoptila fusca). 


Common Puffin (Fratercula arctica). 


compar. puffier, superl. pufiest. Coming 
as the wind; gusty; also, 


(variable) g as d or j, s ass or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 
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Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” iii.); fig., | pull (pul), v. t. 


pull 


pug! (pug), m. [Var. of puck.] An impf; a goblint; also, 
a monkey{; also, a name for the fox (as, “the sight of poor 
wearied pug, his once gracefully-floating brush all draggled 
and drooping”: Kingsley’s “Yeast,” i.); also, one of a breed 
of dogs, slightly resembling the bulldog, but smaller; also, 
a pug-nose. 

pug? (pug), v. t.; pugged, pugging. [Origin uncertain: cf. 
poe | To knead (clay, etc.) with water to make it plastic, 
as in brickmaking; also, to stop or fill in with clay or the 
like; pack or cover with mortar, etc., to deaden sound.— 
pug?, n. Pugged or plastic clay or the like. 

pug? (pug), ». [Hind. pag.] A footprint, as of an animal. 
[Anglo-Ind.]—pug*, v. t. or 7%.; pugged, pugging. To 
track (game, etc.) by footprints. [Anglo-Ind.] : 
pug‘ (pug), . Shortened form of pugilist. [Slang.] 
pug=dog (pug/dog’), n. See pug'. 
pug-gree, pug-ga-ree (pug/ré, pug’a-ré), n. 
pugh (po or puh), inéerj. 
contempt or disgust. 
pu-gi-lism (pi/ji-lizm),n. [L. pugil, boxer, akin to pugnus, 
fist, and pugnare, fight.| The art or practice of fighting 
with the fists; boxing.—pu/gi-list, n. One who fights with 
es fists; a boxer.—pu-gi-lis’tic, a.—pu-gi-lis’ti-cal-ly, 
adv. 

pug=mill (pug’mil), n. [See pug?.] A machine for pugging 
or tempering clay or the like. 

pug-na-cious (pug-nd/shus), a. [L. pugnax (pugnac-), < 
pugnare, fight: cf. pugilist.] Disposed to fight; given to 
fighting; quarrelsome: as, “a young cuckoo. . . very 
fierce and pugnacious . . . sparring and buffeting with its 
wings like a game-cock” (G. White’s “Nat. Hist. of Sel- 
borne,” ii. 7); “A firm mouth and square chin gave her a 
pugnacious appearance” (Besant’s “All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men,” viii.).—pug-na/cious-ly, adv.—pug-na/- 
cious-ness, pug-na/ci-ty (-nas/i-ti), 7. 

pug=nose (pug/ndz’), n. A short nose turning abruptly up 
at the tip, like that of the pug-dog.—pug’=nosed, a. 

pug-ree (pug’ré), n. [Hind. pagri, turban.] A light turban 
worn by natives in India (as, “The old maharajah . . . wore 
a plain white pugree with a large jewel set on one side”’: 
F. M. Crawford’s ‘Mr. Isaacs,” v.); also, a scarf of silk or 
cotton wound round a hat or helmet and falling down behind, 
as a protection against the sun. 

puis-ne (pi/ni). [Archaic form of puny.] In law: IL a. 
Younger; inferior in rank; junior, as in appointment; also, 
later. II. . A puisne or junior judge. 

pu-is-sance (pi/i-sans or pi-is/ans), n. [OF. F., < puis- 
sant, E. puissant.] Power, might, or force (archaic); also, 
an armed forcef. 

pu-is-sant (pi/i-sant or pi-is‘ant), a. [OF. F. puissant, < 
L. posse, be able, have power: see potent.| Powerful; 
mighty; potent; of dominating authority or influence: 
as, “the subservient language that was natural toward so 
puissant and successful a ruler as Elizabeth” (Morley’s 
“Oliver Cromwell,” i. 2). [Archaic.]—pu‘is-sant-ly, adv. 

puke (pik), v. 7. or t.; puked, puking. [Origin uncertain.] 
To vomit. See Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” ii. 7. 144. 
[Now prov. or vulgar. ] 

puk-ka (puk/a), a. See pucka. 

puk-ras (puk’ras), n. See pucras. 

pul-chri-tude (pul/kri-tid), n. [L. pulchritudo, < pulcher, 
beautiful.] Beauty; comeliness. a or humorous. | 
—pul-chri-tu/di-nous (-ti/di-nus), a. 

puled, puling. (Cf. F. piauler, cheep, peep, 

as a child; whimper; 


Same as pugree. 
[CE£. pooh.] An exclamation of 


pule (pil), v. 2.; 
whine; imit.] To cry in a thin voice, 
whine; also, to 
peepplaintively, 
as a chicken.— 
pul-er (pi’lér), 
n.— pul/ing-ly, 
adv. 

pulk, pul-ka 
(pulk, pul’ka), 
n. [Lapp.] 
Aboat-like trav- 
eling-sledge drawn by a single reindeer, used in Lapland. 
[AS. pullian, pull, pluck: cf. MLG. pulen, 

pick.] To draw or tug at with force (as, to 


Mn 


Pulk. 


strip of husks, 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. . See also lists at beginning of book. 


pull 


pull a person’s hair); draw or haul toward one’s self or itself, 
or in a particular direction, or into a particular position (as, 
to pull a trigger; to pull a sled up a hill; to pull one’s hat 
down over one’s eyes); draw, rend, or tear (apart, to preces, 
etc.); also, to draw or pluck away from a place of growth, 
attachment, etc. (as, to pull a tooth); pluck (fruit, flowers, 
etc.: now chiefly prov.); also, to strip of feathers, hair, etc., 
as a bird, a hide, etc.; also, to draw out for use, as a knife 
or a pistol (slang); also, to put or carry through (something 
attempted: slang: cf. to pull off, below); also, to propel by 
rowing, as a boat; convey ina boat by rowing (as, “We pulled 
the agent ashore”: Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,” 
xiv.); also, to be provided with, or rowed with (a certain num- 
ber of oars), as a boat (as, “She pulled fifty oars, but had 
only thirty-six manned”: Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
xxx.); also, to arrest (a person) or raid (a place) (slang); in 
printing, to take (an impression or proof) from type, etc.; 
in horse-racing, to hold in or check (a horse), esp. so as to 
keep it from winning; in cricket, to hit (a ball pitched on the 
wicket or on the off side) to the on side; in golf, to play (the 
ball) with a curve to the left (or, if a left-handed player, to 
the right).—to pull a face, to draw one’s face into a gri- 
mace; make a face or grimace.—to pull down, to demolish 
by separating the parts, as a building; reduce to ruins; also, 
to destroy, as an institution; put an end to; also, to depose, 
asa sovereign; overthrow, asa government; also, to humble; 
humiliate; also, to lower, reduce, or depress in value, strength, 
spirits, etc.—to pull off, to put through successfully, as 
something attempted; succeed in carrying out: as, “I 
thought it would be a pretty close thing, but felt confident 
that Brock . . . would manage to pull it off” (J. H. Patter- 
son’s “Man-Eaters of Tsavo,”’ xxii.). [Slang.]—to pull 
one’s leg, to impose upon, take in, or hoax a person; 
play upon one’s credulity. [Slang.]—to pull one’s self 
together, to gather together one’s faculties, energies, etc., 
with an effort; recover one’s self: as, “Gecko ... pon- 
dered . . . Then he pulled himself together with an effort” 
(Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” viii.).—to pull the strings or 
wires, to pull the strings or wires that cause the movements 
of a puppet or marionette; fig., to set in operation secret 
means of directing the action of others who are ostensibly 
acting by their own impulse.—to pull through, to bring 
or get (a person, etc.) through a difficult or dangerous situa- 
tion or condition (as, “It was I who pulled him through 
the last famine”: F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” v.); 
bring (a thing) to a successful issue.—to pull up, to pluck 
or tear up, as out of the ground; hence, to remove utterly; 
extirpate; also, to bring (a horse) to a stand by pulling on 
the reins; bring (anything) to a standstill; check in any 
course of action; also, to arrest and take before a magistrate 
(colloq.); also, to reprimand or reprove (colloq.).—pull, v. 7. 
To exert a drawing, tugging, or hauling force (often with at); 
often, to pull an oar or oars so as to move a boat (as, ‘“‘Our 
boat’s crew . . . pulled with all their strength”: Marryat’s 
“Peter Simple,” xxxiii.); row; proceed by rowing (as, 
“Hiring a skiff, he pulled up stream”: Galsworthy’s ‘Dark 
Flower,” ii. 19); be propelled by rowing (as, ‘““The other 
boats ...had pulled alongside’: Marryat’s “King’s 
Own,” xlvi.); in general, to make the way or get (in, etc.) 
as by a pull or effort (as, to pull out; to pull through: see 
phrases below); also, to become or come as specified, by 
pulling (as, a stitch pulls out; a rope pulls apart).—to pull 
for, to row toward (as, to pull for the shore); also, to employ 
one’s efforts, resources, or influence for the benefit of (a 
person, etc.: slang).—to pull out, to draw or move out from 
a position occupied, as a train from a station; hence, to take 
one’s departure (colloq.); withdraw, as from an under- 
taking (colloq.).—to pull through, to get through a diffi- 
cult or dangerous situation or condition.—to pull together, 
to work in harmony; get on together.—to pull up, to bring 
a horse or vehicle to a stop; come to a standstill, as a horse 
or vehicle does; in general, to come to a stop (as, “Michel 
projected himself outside headlong, but after a stumble or 
two pulled up”: J. Conrad’s “Rover,” xiv.); also, to move 
toward the front in a race or other contest.—pull, nm. An 
act of pulling or drawing; a tug; the action of pulling or 
drawing; force expended in pulling; pulling power; specif., 
a pulling at an oar, or a spell at rowing; a pulling of the ball 
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pul-mo-na-ry (pul/m6-nd-ri), a. 


pul-mo-nate (pul/m9-nat). 


pul-mon-ic (pul-mon/ik). 


pulpit 


in cricket or golf (see pull, v. t.); a drawing of a draft of 
liquid into the mouth, or a drink (colloq.: as, “Take a pull 
at my flask,”. Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne,” xvi.); also, 
an advantage possessed by one person, etc., over another or 
others (slang: as, “that they may know what their chances ~ 
are, and who naturally has the pull over them,” Thackeray’s 
“Newcomes,” xli.); also, influence, as with persons able to 
grant favors (slang: as, “They used their... ‘oul? in 
Italian banking to favour German enterprises,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Italy, France, and Britain at War,” ii. 3); also, an impres- 
sion or proof pulled from type, etc.; also, a part or thing to 
be pulled, as a handle or the like; an instrument or device 
for pulling something.—pull/=back, n. A retarding in- 
fluence; a check; a drawback. [Now colloq.]—pull/er, n. 


pul-let (pul’et), n. [OF. F. poulet, chicken, also pou- 


lette, young hen, dim. < poule, hen, < ML. pulla, fem. 
of L. pullus, young animal, chicken: cf. foal.] A young 
hen. 


pul-ley (pul/i), n.; pl. pulleys (-iz). [OF. F. poulie; origin 


uncertain.] A wheel with a grooved rim for carrying a line, 
turning in a frame or block and serving to change the direc- 
tion of or transmit power, as in pulling at one end of the line 
to raise a weight suspended at the other end; a combination - 
of such wheels in a block, or of such wheels or blocks in a 
tackle, serving to increase the power applied; also, a wheel 
driven by or driving a belt or the like, as in the transmission 
of power.—idle pulley. See under idle, a. 


Pull-man (pul/man),. [From George M. Pullman (1831- 


97), the originator.] A railroad parlor-car or sleeping-car, 
strictly one made by the Pullman Company. 


pul-lu-late (pul/G-lat), v. 7.; -lated, -lating. [L. pullulatus, 


pp. of pullulare, < pullulus, sprout, orig. young animal, 
dim. of pullus: see pullet.| To come forth in growth; 
sprout; be produced as offspring; spring up abundantly; 
also, to send forth sprouts, buds, etc.; breed; multiply; 
teem.—pul-lu-la/tion (-la/shon), n. 


pul-mom-e-ter (pul-mom/e-tér), n. [L. pulmo, lung: see 


-meter.| An instrument for measuring the capacity of the 
lungs; a spirometer.—pul-mom/e-try (-tri), 7. 

[L. pulmonarius, < 
pulmo(n-), lung, akin to Gr. wAcebuwr, later rvebywv, Jung: 
see pneumonic.| Of or pertaining to the lungs; of the 
nature of a lung, or lung-like; affecting the lungs; per- 
taining to or affected with disease of the lungs; also, having 
lungs or lung-like organs.—pulmonary artery, an artery 
conveying (venous) blood directly from the heart to the 
lungs. —pulmonary vein, a vein conveying (arterial) blood 
directly from the lungs to the heart. 

[NL. pulmonatus, < L. pul- 
mo(n-), lung: see pulmonary.] I. a. Having lungs or 
lung-like organs; specif., belonging to the Pulmonata, an 
order or group of gastropod mollusks usually breathing by 
means of a lung-like sac, and including most of the terrestrial 
snails and the slugs and certain aquatic snails. IL n. A 
pulmonate gastropod. 

[F. pulmonique, < L. pulmo(n-), 
lung: see pulmonary.] I. a. Of, pertaining to, or affecting 
the lungs. II. n. A medicine for disease of the lungs; 
also, a person who is affected with disease of the lungs. 


pul-mo-tor (pul-md/tor), n. [L. pulmo, lung, + motor, E. 


motor.| A mechanical device for inducing artificial respira- 
tion where respiration has ceased entirely or in part through 
asphyxiation, drowning, etc. [Proprietary name. | 


pulp (pulp), n. [L. pulpa, fleshy substance, pulp.] A soft 


or fleshy part of an animal body; the inner substance of a 
tooth; the succulent part of a fruit; the pith of the stem of a 
plant; also, any soft, moist, slightly cohering mass, as that 
into which linen, wood, etc., are converted in the making of © 
paper; in mining, ore pulverized and mixed with water; 
slimes; also, dry crushed ore.—pulp, v. I. tr. To reduce 
to pulp; also, to remove the pulp from. IL. intr. To be- 
come reduced to pulp.—pulp/er, n. A machine for reducing 
fruit, wood, etc., to pulp. 
pulp-i-fy (pul’pi-fi), v. t.; -fied, fying. [See -fy.] To re- 
duce to pulp.— pulp/i-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shgn), n.— pulp/- 
i-fi-er (-fi-ér), n. 
pulp-i-ness (pul’pi-nes), nm. Pulpy state or consistence. 
pul-pit (pulpit), n. [L. pulpitum, stage, platform, ML. 


EE 
fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agQny, int§, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, acter, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th 


, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


T 


pulpit ina church.] A stage or rostrum, as for public speak- 


ing (archaic); also, a platform or raised st : 
from which the : sed structure in a church, 


clergyman delivers 
the sermon or con- cage 
ducts the service; ¥ 
also, with the, 
preachers collec- 
imively, or the 
Christian ministry. 
— pul-pit-eer’ (-pi- 
meres) on. oA 
preacher by pro- 
fession: usually 
contemptuous. 
Also pul/pit-er. 
pul-pous (pul/pus), 
a. [L. pulposus. ] 
Pulpy. 
pulp-y (pul/pi), a. 
Of the nature of 
or resembling pulp; 
fleshy; soft. 
pul-que (pul/ka), n. ;{dllesiaae ! 
(Mex. Sp.] A fer- " ‘ aie — 
mented drink made Pulpit of Niccold Pisano, in the Baptistery at Pisa, 
from the juice of Italy. 
certain species of agave. 
pul-sate (pul/sat), v. 7.; -sated, -sating. [L. pulsatus, pp. 
of pulsare, push, strike, beat, freq. of pellere: see pulse?.] 
To expand and contract rhythmically, as the heart; beat; 
throb; in general, to vibrate; quiver.—pul/sa-tile (-sa- 
til), a. Pulsating; throbbing; also, played by striking, as 
a musical instrument. 
pul-sa-til-la (pul-sa-til’a), n. [ML., < L. pulsare (in allu- 
sion to the beating about of the flower in the wind): see 
pulsate.] Any of the perennial herbs with white or purplish 
flowers constituting the ranunculaceous genus Pulsatilla, 
certain species of which are medicinal; a pasque-flower; 
also, an extract or the like obtained from such a plant. 
pul-sa-tion (pul-sa/shon), n. (L. pulsatio(n-), < pulsare: 
see pulsate.] The act or an act of pulsating; beating or 
throbbing; a beat or throb, as of the pulse; vibration 
or undulation; a single vibration.—pul/sa-tive (-sa-tiv), 
pul’sa-to-ry (-td-ri), a. Pulsating; pulsatile. —pul-sa/tor 
(-sa/tor), n. [L., striker, beater.] Something that pulsates, 
beats, or strikes; specif., a pulsometer (pump); also, a 
device for separating diamonds from earthy material after 
mining. 
pulse! (puls), n. [OF. pols, pouls, < L. puls (pult-), thick 
pap made of meal, pulse, etc.: cf. poultice.] ‘The esculent 
seeds of certain leguminous plants, as peas, beans, lentils, 
etc.; also, a plant, or the plants, producing such seeds. 
pulse? (puls), ». [OF. pous (F. pouls), < L. pulsus, a 
pushing, beating, pulse, < pellere, drive, push, strike, beat. ] 
The regular throbbing of the arteries caused by the successive 
contractions of the heart, esp. as felt in an artery at the 
wrist, and usually with reference to the frequency or character 
of the throbs as indicating the state of health; also, a single 
beat or throb of the arteries or the heart; also, in fig. use, 
life or vitality; feeling, sentiment, or tendency; a throb of 
life, emotion, etc.; also, the rhythmic recurrence of strokes, 
vibrations, or undulations (as, “the measured pulse of racing 
oars”: Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” Ixxxvii.); a single 
stroke, vibration, or undulation (as, “the last faint pulse 
of quivering light”: Keble’s “Christian Year,” ii.).—pulse?, 
v.; pulsed, pulsing. 1. intr, To beat or throb, as an 
artery or the heart; pulsate; in general, to beat, vibrate, or 
undulate. I. ér. To drive or send out as by pulses or 
rhythmic beats.—pulse/less, a. Having no pulse or pul- 
sation; lifeless; without feeling; motionless. —pulse/= 
warmer, n. A covering for the wrist to protect against 
cold; a wristlet.—pulse’=wave, 7. The wave of raised 
tension and arterial expansion which starts from the aorta 
with each ventricular systole and travels to the capillaries. 
pul-sim-e-ter (pul-sim/e-tér), 7. [L. pulsus, pulse: see 
-meter.| An instrument for measuring the strength or 
quickness of the pulse. 


pulpiteer 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or cheng 
¢, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; 
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as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, 
<,from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at 


pump 


pul-sion (pul/shon), n. [LL. pulsio(n-), < L. pellere: see 
pulse?.] The act of driving or pushing forward. 
pul-som-e-ter (pul-som/e-téer), n. [L. pulsus, pulse: see 
-meter. | An instrument for measuring the strength or 
quickness of the pulse; also, a pump for raising water, 
operating by steam but having no piston. 

pul-ta-ceous (pul-ta/shius), a. [L. puls (pult-), thick pap: 
see pulse!.] Resembling pap; semifluid; pulpy. 
pul-ver-a-ble (pul/ve-ra-bl), a. [L. pulverare, reduce to 
dust, < pulvis (pulver-), dust.] Capable of being reduced to 
dust or powder. Also pul/ver-iz-a-ble (-ve-ri-za-bl). 

pul-ver-ize (pul/ve-riz), v. t. or 2.5 -ized, -izing. [F. pul- 
vériser, < LL. pulverizare, < L. pulvis (pulver-), dust.] To 
reduce or become reduced to dust or powder, as by pound- 
ing, grinding, etc.—pul/ver-i-za/tion (-ve-ri-za/shon), n.— 
pul/ver-iz-er (-ve-ri-zér), 7. 

pul-ver-u-lent (pul-ver/é-lent), a. [L. pulverulentus, < 
pulvis (pulver-), dust.] Consisting of dust or fine powder; 
also, crumbling to dust; also, covered with dust or powder. 
—pul-ver/u-lence, 7. 

pul-vil-lus (pul-vil/us), n.; pl. pulvilli (-i). [L., dim. of 
pulvinus, cushion.] In entom., a cushion-like pad or process 
on an insect’s foot. 

pul-vi-nate (pul/vi-nat), a. 
cushion.| Cushion-like ; 
nat-ed (-nad-ted). 

pul-vi-nus (pul-vi/nus), n.; pl. -ni (-ni). [L., cushion. | 
In bot., a cushion-like swelling at the base of a leaf or leaflet, 
at the point of junction with the axis. 

pu-ma (pii/ma), n. [Peruvian.] The cougar. 

pum-ice (pum/is), n. [OF. pomis, < L. pumex (pumic-): 
cf. pounce?.] A porous or spongy form of lava, used, esp. 
when powdered, as an abrasive, etc.—pum/ice, ». t.; -iced, 
-icing. To rub, smooth, clean, etc., with pumice.—pu-mi- 
ceous (pi-mish/ius), a. [L. pumiceus.] Consisting of or 
resembling pumice.—pum/ice=stone, n. Pumice. 

pum-mel (pum/el), etc. See pommel, etc. 

pum-me-lo (pum/e-15), n. Same as pomelo. 

pump! (pump), . [Origin uncertain.] A light, low slipper- 
like shoe worn by men and women, orig. for dancing. 

pump? (pump), ». [ME. pumpe = D. pomp MLG. 
and G. pumpe, pump.] An apparatus or machine for 
raising, driving, exhausting, or compress- 
ing fluids, as by means of a piston or 
plunger.—pump?’, v. I. intr. To work 
a pump; raise or move water, etc., with a 
pump; also, to operate as a pump does; 
also, to exert one’s self in a manner 
likened to pumping (as, to pump for 
words); seek to elicit information from a 
person; also, to move up and down like 
a pump-handle; perform some operation by 
action like that on a pump-handle. TL. 
tr. To raise, drive, etc., with a pump (as, 
“They pumped the sea into the conduits”: 
Froude’s “Cesar,” xxiii.); also, to free 
from water, etc., by means of a pump (as, 
“They were pumping the ship . . . and 
lo! no inconsiderable oil came up with 
the water’: H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” 
cix.); also, to inflate (a pneumatic tire, 
etc.) by pumping (often with wp); also, to pump. mee 
drive, force, etc., as if from a pump (as, to c’ fulcrum; d cylin- 
pump bullets at a foe); also, 


[L. pulvinatus, < pulvinus, 
cushion-shaped. Also pul/vi- 


Cast-iron House- 


0, to subject to deper barre iA /oner 
a process likened to pumping, 1n order to f, base, supporting 
extract something (as, to pump one’s” ace 
brains for ideas); seek to elicit information from, as by artful 
questioning (as, “His aunt drew from him . . . details of 
his home and school life... but he had no idea that 
he was being pumped”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
xxxii.); also, to extract or bring forth by a process likened 
to pumping (as, “The prize was delivered to Tom with as 
much effusion as the superintendent could pump upe: 
Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” iv.); elicit (information) by 
questioning; also, to operate by action like that on a 
pump-handle; supply with air, as an organ, by means of a 
pump-like device; also, to put out of breath (colloq.).— 
pump/er, 7. 


th, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon; 
beginning of book. 


pumpernickel 


pum-per-nick-el (pum/pér-nik’el, G. pum/-), n. [G.] A 
coarse, slightly sour bread made of unbolted rye. 
pum-pion (pum/pion), n. [OF. pompon, popon, < L. 
pepo(n-), melon, pumpkin: see pepo.] A pumpkin. [Obs. 
or rare. | j 
pump-kin (pump/kin), n. [Altered form of pumpion.] A 
large orange-yellow fruit borne by a coarse, decumbent 
cucurbitaceous vine, Cucurbita pepo, much used for making 
pies and as food for cattle; also, the vine; sometimes, any 
of certain varieties of squash.—some pumpkins. See 
under some, a.—pump/kin=seed, n. The seed of the 
pumpkin; also, any of various fresh-water sunfishes, esp. 
Eupomotis gibbosus of eastern North America. 
pump=room (pump/rém), n. A room or building where a 
pump is worked; esp., a room or place at a spa or mineral 
spring where the water is dispensed for drinking, etc. (as, 
“T was yesterday at the pump-room, and drank about a pint 
of the water”: Smollett’s ‘Elumphry Clinker,” April 23). 
pump=well (pump’wel), n. A well having a pump; also, a 
compartment containing the pumps of a ship. 
pun! (pun), v. ¢.; punned, punning. [Var. of pound?.] To 
po: reduce to powder by beating; beat. [Obs. or prov. 
Eng. 
pun? (pun), . [Origin obscure.] The use of a word in such 
a manner as to bring out different meanings or applications, 
or of words alike or nearly alike in sound but different in 
meaning, for the purpose of producing a humorous effect; 
a play on a word or words. Examples of pun are the B. 
Franklin quotation at to hang together, under hang, v. 1., 
and ‘“‘They went and fold the sexton, and The sexton ¢oll’d 
the bell,”’ from Hood’s ballad of ‘‘Faithless Sally Brown.” — 
pun?, v.7.; punned, punning. To make puns; play on words. 
pu-na (pé/na), n. [Peruvian.] A high, arid plateau, as in 
the Peruvian Andes. 
punch! (punch), v. t. [Appar. < puncheon!.] To pierce 
or perforate with a pointed or cutting instrument; cut, 
stamp, etc., with a punch; force or drive with a punch; 
make with a pointed or other instrument, or a punch, as a 
hole; also, to poke or prod, as with a stick (as, ‘““With a goad 
he punched each furious dame”: Chapman’s tr. Homer’s 
“Tliad,”’ vi.); drive (cattle: western U. S.: as, “Steve and I 
started punching cattle together at the Bordeaux outfit, 
north of Cheyenne,” Wister’s ‘‘Virginian,” xxxi.); also, to 
give a sharp thrust or blow to, esp. with the fist (as, “I felt 
like punching his head”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 8). 
—punch!, n. A tool or apparatus for piercing, perforat- 
ing, or stamping materi- 
als, impressing a design, 
forcing nails beneath a 
surface, driving bolts out 
of holes, and the like; 
also, a thrusting blow, 
esp. with the fist; hence, 
fig., a vigorous, telling Punch. — a, piece to be punched; 4, 
effect or force (slang; Punch; h, handle; s, support for a; ¢, 


5 A : tongs. The punch is operated by striking 

as, an editorial with awith a Hanunes pe petee Gann as 
e $ tongs are usually held in the left hand o: 
punch); vigorous effec- the smith, and the handle of the punch 


a in his right hand, his assistant delivering 


ivene ng: 
tiveness (slang: as, the blows. 


story or a play that lacks 
punch; “Why can’t Stan Graff . . . write aletter like that? 
With punch! Witha kick!” Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” iii.). 

Punch? (punch), n. [Abbr. of Punchinello.] The chief 
character in the puppet-show called “Punch and Judy,” 
represented as a grotesque, hook-nosed, humpbacked figure 
who strangles his child, beats his wife (Judy) to death, etc.— 
as pleased as Punch, very much pleased: as, “I rode away 
as pleased as Punch” (Rolf Boldrewood’s “Sydney-Side 
Saxon,” ii.), 

punch? (punch), n. [Hind. panch, five (meaning five in- 
gredients), < Skt. pajica, five: see five.] A beverage con- 
sisting of wine or spirits mixed with water, milk, etc., and 
flavored with sugar, lemon, spices, etc.—Roman punch, 
See under Roman, a.—punch/=bowl, n. A bowl in which 
the ingredients of punch are mixed, and from which it is 
served by means of a ladle. 

pun-cheon! (pun/chon), n. [OF. ponchon, poinchon (F. 
poincon), ult. < L. pungere (pp. punctus), prick, pierce: 
cf. pungent.] Any of various pointed instruments; a punch; 
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punctuation 


a stamping-tool; also, a short upright timber in a framing; 
also, a slab of timber, or a piece of a split log, with the face 
roughly dressed, used for flooring, etc. (as, “The floors were 
made of rived puncheons, hewn smooth on one surface”: 
Roosevelt’s “‘Winning of the West,” i. 7). ; 

pun-cheon? (pun’/chon), n. [OF. poinchon (F. poingon) 8 
origin uncertain: cf. puncheon!.] A large cask of varying 
capacity, or its volume as a measure. [Now chiefly hist. ] 

punch-er (pun/chér), n. One who or that which punches; 
specif., a cow-puncher (western U. S.: as, “Judge Henry 
gave me charge of him and some other punchers taking 
cattle,” Wister’s “Virginian,” xxxv.). 

Pun-chi-nel-lo (pun-chi-nel/6), n.; pl. -los or -loes (-léz). 
[It. Pulcinella, prob. orig. dim. < puleino, chicken, < L. 
pullus: see pullet.| The chief character in a puppet-show 
of Italian origin, being the prototype of Punch; hence [cap. 
or l. c.], any similar grotesque or absurd person or thing. 

punch-ing=bag (pun/ching-bag), n. A bag or ball, usually 
inflated but sometimes stuffed, which is suspended from 
above or supported on a flexible rod, and punched with the 
fists as an exercise. 

punc-tate (pungk/tat), a. [NL. punctatus, < L. punctum, 
E. point.| Marked or studded with points or dots; having 
minute spots or depressions scattered over the surface. 
Also pune/tat-ed (-td-ted).—punc-ta/tion (-ta/shon), n. 
Punctate condition or marking; one of the marks, or minute 
spots or depressions. ‘ 

punc-til-io (pungk-til/id), n.; pl. -ios (-idz). [It. puntiglio 
and Sp. puntillo, dim. < L. punctum, E. point.] A small 
pointt; a point of time; also, a nice point, particular, or 
detail, as of conduct, ceremony, or procedure (as, “The 
personal honour of knighthood rendered those who possessed 
it jealous of every punctilio”: Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” 
viii.); also, strictness or exactness in the observance of 
forms (as, ‘I had no leisure to heed the niceties of punctilio”’: 
C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” xii.).—punc-til/ious (-ius), a. 
Attentive to punctilios; strict or exact in the observance of 
forms in conduct or action: as, ‘‘From being reserved and 
punctilious, he is become easy and obliging” (Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” Nov. 8); “precise and punctilious 


etiquette” (Prescott’s ‘(Conquest of Mexico,’ iv. 4).— _ 
q 


punc-til/ious-ly, adv.— punc-til/ious-ness, 7. 

punc-tu-al (pungk/ti-al), a. [ML. punctualis, < L. 
punctus, a pricking, a point, < pungere, prick, pierce: cf. 
pungent.] Of or pertaining to a point (as, punctual coér- 
dinates, the codrdinates of a point); of the nature of or 
resembling a point} (as, “this opacous earth, this punctual 
spot”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” viii. 23); also, to the 
pointt, appositef, or aptt; express or explicit (archaic); 
also, exact ‘or precise (archaic); also, punctilious (archaic); 
now, commonly, strictly observant of an appointed or regular 
time, in good time, or not late (as, ‘‘Miss Peniston was late. 
In all her life she was never punctual,” Weir Mitchell’s 
“Hugh Wynne,” xxii.; “This bird is most punctual in 
beginning its song exactly at the close of day,” G. White’s 
“Nat. Hist. of Selborne,” i. 22); prompt, as an action (as, 
punctual payment).—punc-tu-al/i-ty (-al/i-ti), n. The 
quality or state of being punctual; esp., strict observance 
of an appointed or regular time, as in keeping engagements, 
meeting obligations, etc. (as, “Punctuality at meals was 
rigidly enforced at Gateshead Hall’: C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” iii.); promptness.—punce/tu-al-ly, adv. In a 
punctual manner; esp., strictly, scrupulously, or punctil- 
1ously (now archaic or rare: as, ‘““The Commodore’s arrange- 
ment had been punctually complied with,” Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” vii.); now, commonly, with strict observance 
of an appointed or regular time (as, “The man pays punc- 
tually”: G. Meredith’s “Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” x.). 
punc-tu-ate (pungk’ti-at), v.; -ated, -ating. [ML. punc- 
tuatus, pp. of punctuare, < L. punctus, a point: see punc- 
tual.] I. tr. To mark with points, dots, or minute de- 
pressions (in scientific use); also, to mark or divide with 
points or stops, as a sentence, etc., in order to make the 
meaning clear; insert marks of punctuation in; fig., to 
interrupt at intervals, as a speech by cheers; intersperse 
(a thing) with something else; also, to give point or emphasis 
to (as, he punctuated his remarks with gestures). II. intr. 
To insert or use marks of punctuation.—punc-tu-a/tion 


ae en ee 
fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, late, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


flect, agQny, int}, finite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


punctuative 


(-a/shon), n. [ML. punctuatio(n-).] The act of punctuat- 
ing; esp., the practice, art, or system of inserting marks or 
points in writing or printing, in order to make the meaning 
clear; the punctuating of written or printed matter with 
commas, semicolons, colons, periods, etc. (punctuation- 
marks).—punc/tu-a-tive (tiv), a. Serving to punctuate. 
—punc’tu-a-tor (-d-tor), n. 

punc-tu-late (pungk/ti-lat), a. [NL. punctulatus, < L. 
punctulum, dim. of punctum, E. point.] Marked or studded 
with minute points, dots, or depressions; minutely punctate. 
Also punc/tu-lat-ed (-la-ted).—punc-tu-la/tion —_(-1a/- 
shon), m. Punctulate condition or marking. 

punc-ture (pungk’tiir), n. [L. punctura, < pungere, prick, 
pierce: cf. pungent.| The action or an act of pricking or 
perforating, as with a pointed instrument or object; also, a 
mark or hole so made; in zoél., a small point-like depression. 
—punc’ture, v. t.; -tured, -turing. To subject to puncture; 
prick, pierce, or perforate (as, to puncture the skin with a 
pin; “If the nails fail, pwncture their tires with a bullet,” 
G. B. Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” iii.); also, to make (a 
hole, etc.) by pricking or perforating. 

pun-dit (pun/dit), n. [Hind. pandit, < Skt. pandita, 
learned man, as adj. learned.] A Hindu scholar or learned 
man; in general, a learned man (as, ‘Perhaps some clever 
pundit will be able to tell me what these words mean”’: 
W. H. Hudson’s ‘Far Away and Long Ago,” i.). 

pung (pung), nm. [Of N. Amer. Ind. origin, and related to 
toboggan.| A rude sleigh consisting of an oblong box on 
runners; any sleigh with a box-like body. [New Eng.] 

pung=chow (pung’chou’), mn. [A combination of two 
words used separately to announce each a particular play in 
the game.] Same as mah-jongg. [Proprietary name. ] 
pun-gent (pun/jent), a. [L. pungens (pungent-), ppr. of 
pungere, prick, pierce: cf. poignant, point, puncheon!, 
punctual, puncture, also compunction, expunge, and bung. | 
Piercing or sharp-pointed, as (in bot.) the lobes of a holly- 
leaf, or (in entom.) an ovipositor; hence, sharply affecting 
the organs of taste or smell, as if by a penetrating power (as, 
pungent condiments; a pungent fragrance; “clouds of 
sulphurous pungent smoke,’ W. Morris’s “Jason,” viii. 
117); biting; acrid; also, acutely distressing to the feelings 
or mind, or poignant (as, “‘The general affliction . . . was 
doubly pungent upon the present occasion”: Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” v.); caustic, biting, or sharply expressive, 
as speech, etc.; also, mentally stimulating; appealing keenly 
and agreeably to the mind, interest, etc. (as, “We fell into 
conversation, and I found him pungent, ready, impressive, 
and most entertaining”: F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” i.). 
—pun/gen-cy (-jen-si), n.—pun/gent-ly, adv. 

Puenic (pi/nik). [L. Punicus, earlier Penicus, < Penus, a 
Carthaginian, akin to Pheniz, Gr. oiw£, a Phenician: cf. 
Phenician.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to the ancient Cartha- 
ginians (as, the Punic Wars, the three wars waged by Rome 
against Carthage, 264-241, 218-201, and 149-146 B.c., 
resulting in the overthrow of Carthage and its annexation 
to Rome); also (in allusion to the Roman view of the 
Carthaginian character), treacherous or perfidious. II. n. 
The language of the ancient Carthaginians, an offshoot of 
Phenician. 

pu-ni-ness (pii/ni-nes), . The state of being puny. 

pun-ish (pun/ish), ». [OF. F. punir (puniss-), < L. punire 
(pp. punitus), earlier penire, < pena, penalty, punishment: 
see pain.] 1. tr. To inflict a penalty on (a person, etc.), 
as for an offense (real or imputed: as, to punish mutineers, 
to punish a disobedient child; “To punish the just is not 
good,” Prov. xvii. 26); subject to pain, loss, confinement, 
death, or other penalty for some transgression or fault; 
also, to inflict a penalty for (an offense, fault, etc.: as, to 
punish theft; “Prisons . . . were built To bind the lawless, 
and to punish guilt,” Cowper’s “Charity,” 281); also, to 
handle severely or roughly, as in a fight or struggle (colloq.); 
put to painful exertion, as a horse in racing or hard driving 
(colloq.); make a heavy inroad on, as a supply of something 
(collog.: as, “He punished my champagne,” Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” liii.). I. intr. To inflict punishment. — 
pun/ish-a-ble, a. Liable to or deserving of punishment. 
—pun/ish-er, n.—pun/ish-ment, n. The act of punish- 
ing, or the fact of being punished, as for an offense or fault; 


(variable) g as d or j, s ass or sh, t as t or ch, Z 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; 
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pupa 


that which is inflicted as a penalty in punishing (as, “Cain 
said ... My punishment is greater than I can bear”: 
Gen. iv. 18); also, severe handling or treatment (colloq.). 
pueni-tive (pi/ni-tiv), a. [F. punitif, < L. punire (pp. 
punitus) : see punish.] Serving for, concerned with, or 
inflicting punishment: as, punitive measures or laws; a 
punitive military expedition. Also pu/ni-to-ry (-t6-ri). 
Pun-ja-bi (pun-ja/bé), n. See Panjabi. 
punk! (pungk), m. [Origin unknown.] A_ prostitute. 
[Obs. or archaic. ] 
punk? (pungk). (Cf. spunk.] I. n. Decayed wood used 
as tinder; also, amadou; also, a preparation that will 
smolder, used in the form of sticks, as for lighting fireworks. 
II. a. Poor or bad in quality; wretched. [Slang, U. S.] 
pun-ka, pun-kah (pung’kd), n. (Hind. pankha, a fan.] 
In the East Indies, a fan, esp. a large, swinging, screen-like 
fan hung from the ceiling and kept in motion by a servant 
or by machinery: as, “patient coolies who pulled the punkahs 
in the sleeping-rooms” (Kipling’s ‘‘Kim,” vii.); ‘““The court- 
room was sombre... High up... the punkahs were 
swaying short to and fro” (J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xiv.). 
pun-ky, pun-kie (pung’ki), n.; pl. -kies (-kiz). [From 
N. Amer. Ind.] Any of certain minute flies or midges, 
common in wooded regions and on sandy beaches of the 
northeastern U. S., which bite severely; esp., Ceratopogon 
nocivum, or some related species. 
pun-ster (pun/stér),n. [See-ster.] Onegiventomakingpuns. 
punt! (punt), . [AS. punt, < L. ponto, punt, also pontoon: 
see pontoon. The football sense is from punt!, v.J A 
shallow, flat-bottomed, square-ended boat, usually propelled 
by thrusting with a pole 
against the bottom of the river, 
etc.; in football, a kick given 
to the ball dropped from the 
hands, before it touches the 
ground.—punt!, v. I. tr. To 
propel (a punt or other boat) 
by thrusting with a pole 
against the _ river-bottom, 
etc.; convey (a person, etc.) § 
in or as in a punt; in football, 
to kick (the ball) after drop- 
ping it from the hands, before 
it touches the ground. II. 
intr. To propel a punt, or 
propel some other boat in the manner of a punt; also, to 
punt a football. 
punt? (punt), n. [F. ponte, < Sp. punto, point, < L. 
punctum, E. point.] A point in certain card-games; also, 
a punter.—punt?, v. i. [F. ponter.]. To lay a stake against 
the bank, as at faro. 
punt-er! (pun/tér), n. One who punts a boat or a football. 
punt-er? (pun’tér), n. One who punts at faro, etc. 
pun-tof (pun’td), n. [It < L. punctum, E. point.] A 
thrust or pass in fencing. 
pun-ty (pun’ti), n.;_ pl. -ties (-tiz). [F. pontis, pontil.| An 
iron rod used in glass-making for handling the hot glass. 
pueny (pi/ni), a.; compar. punier, superl. puniest. [OF. 
puisne (F. puiné), < puis, afterward (< L. post, after), + 
ne (F. né), born: see née.] Puisnet, younger}, or junior}; 
alsc, inexperienced}; also, of less than normal size and 
strength, or undersized and weakly (as, “My uncle was a 
thin, puny little man,” Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” i. 4; 
“The child was puny, white and sickly,” S. Butler’s “Way 
of All Flesh,” xxi.); also, insignificantly small (as, “Tho’ 
the puny wound appear, Short while it grieves”: Burns’s 
“To James Smith,” 95); petty or insignificant (as, ‘this 
blood-stained rubbish of the ancient world, these puny 
kings and tawdry emperors”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” 
iii. 2. § 11); weak, feeble, or futile (as, ‘a glance of hopeless 
and puny despair’: G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” v.). 
pup (pup), n. [Abbr. of puppy.] A young dog; a puppy; 
also, a young seal.—pup, 2. 1.; pupped, pupping. To 
bring forth pups. 
pu-pa (pii’pa), .; pl. pup2 (-pé). [NL. use of L. pupa, 
girl, doll, puppet: cf. pupil and puppet.] In zodl., an insect 
in the form which it has, during metamorphosis, in the inter- 
mediate and usually quiescent stage between that of the 
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as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


pupal 


larva and that of the imago (cf. chrysalis and nymph); also, 
some other invertebrate animal in an im- . 
mature form or an intermediate stage of 
development.—pu/pal, a. Of, pertaining 
to, or in the form of a pupa.—pu/pate 
(-pat), v. i.; -pated, -pating. To become 
a pupa.—pu-pa-tion (pi-pa/shon), 7. 
—pu-pi-form (pi/pi-férm), a. Having 
the form of a pupa. ; 

pu-pil (pi’pil), n. [OF. F. pupille, < L. 
pupillus, masc., pupilla, fem., orphan, 
ward (pupilla, also, pupil of the eye), dim. 
of pupus, boy, pupa, girl.) A young 
person (in civil law, one below the age of 
puberty) under the care of a guardian; a 
ward; also, one who is under an instructor 
or teacher; a scholar; in anat., the expand- 
ing and contracting opening in the iris of 
the eye, through which light passes to the Pupa of a Beetle 
retina.—pw/pil-age, pu’pil-lage (-pi-laj), P72" /at#o"*)- 
m. The state or period cf being a pupil or ward, or of be- 
ing a pupil or scholar.—pu-pil-lar/i-ty (-lar/i-ti), m. In 
civil and Sc. law, the period between birth and puberty.— 
pw’pil-la-ry (-la-ri), a. [L. pupillaris.] Pertaining to a 
pupil or ward, or to a pupil or scholar; also, pertaining to 
the pupil of the eye.—pu-pil-lom/e-ter (-lom/e-tér), nN. 
[See -meter.] An instrument for measuring the size of the 
pupil of the eye. 

pu-pip-a-rous (pi-pip’a-rus), a. [NL. pupa, pupa, + _L. 
parere, bring forth.] Bringing forth pupe; of or belonging 
to the Pupipara, a division of dipterous insects, including the 
horse-tick, sheep-tick, bird-tick, etc. (see tick!), in which 
the young are born ready to become pupe. 

pup-pet (pup/et), n. [Earlier poppet, prob. through OF. (cf. 
16th century F. powpette, doll)< L. pupa, girl, doll, puppet: 
cf. pupa.| A figure representing a human being; a doll; 
also, a similar figure with jointed limbs, moved by wires, 
etc., as on a mimic stage; a marionette; hence, a person 
whose actions are prompted and controlled by another or 
others (as, “She had in general acted but as a puppet in 
the hands of others”: Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” i.). 
—pup’pet-ry (-ri), 7.; pl. -ries (-riz). The action of 
puppets; artificial action, like that of puppets; mummery; 
mere show; also, puppets collectively; a set of puppets.— 
pup/pet=show, . A show or exhibition of puppets; a 
mock drama acted by puppets. 

pup-py (pup/i), 7.; pl. puppies (-iz). [OF. poupee (F. 
poupée), doll, toy puppet, < L. pwpa: see puppet.] A toy 
dog}; also, a young dog; a whelp; hence, the young of 
certain other animals, as of the shark; also, as a term of 
contempt, an insufferable young man, or a presurning, 
conceited, or empty-headed fellow (as, “‘ ‘You are an insolent 
puppy, Sir George stated,” Arnold Bennett’s “Great 
Man,” xix.; “They all chuckled at this puppy’s silly joke,” 
Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” xxxiv.).—pup/py-hood (-hud), 
nm. The state or period of being a puppy.—pup/py-ism, n. 
The character or conduct of a puppy. 

pur (pér), v. and n. See purr. 

pu-ra-na (p6-ri/nd), n. [Skt., prop. adj., former, belonging 
to old times, < pura, me Often cap.] In Sanskrit 
lit., one of a class of sacred writings, of relatively late date, 
composed almost entirely in the epic couplet, and con- 
sisting of partly legendary and partly speculative histories 
of the universe, together with the gcnealogy and deeds of 
gods and heroes, etc. There are 18 principal puranas.— 
pu-ran/ic (-ran/ik), a. 

pur-blind (pér/blind), a. [ME. pur blind: cf. pure, adv.] 
Quite or totally blind{; also, nearly blind; partially blind; 
dim-sighted; fig., dull of discernment or understanding 
(as, “O purblind race of miserable men”: Tennyson’s 
“Geraint and Enid,” 1).—pur’blind, v. ¢. To make pur- 
blind: as, “Were he [man] not... purblinded by en- 
chantment, you had but to bid him open his eyes and look” 
(Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” ili. 3).—pur’/blind-ly, adv.— 
pur’blind-ness, 7. 

pur-chas-a-ble (pér’ch4-sa-bl), a. Capable of being pur- 
chased or bought; hence, that may be won over by money 
or other consideration, or venal (as, “If Curio was pur- 
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“chasable, Cesar would not have hesitated to buy him”: 7 


Froude’s “Cesar,”’ xx.). : 

pur-chase (pér/chas), v. ¢.; -chased, -chasing. [OF. por- 
chacier, seek for, seek to obtain, procure (F. pourchasser, 
pursue), < por- (< L. pro, for) + chacier, E. chase!.| To 
seek to procure or bring aboutf; also, to bring aboutf, 
causef, or effectt; also, to procuref, acquire, or obtaint; 
specif. (in law), to acquire, as an estate in lands, otherwise 
than by inheritance or descent; also, to acquire by the pay- 
ment of money or its equivalent; buy; hence, fig., to acquire 
or procure by any kind of an equivalent (as, to purchase 
favor by subservience); also, to win over by money or other 
consideration; bribe; also, of things, to be sufficient to buy, 
or serve as an equivalent in procuring (as, ‘Would that my 
life could purchase thine!” Shelley’s “Cenci,” v. 1. TA: 
also (orig. naut.), to haul, draw, or raise, esp. by the aid of a 
mechanical power (as, “other ships . . . whose guns were 
trained ready to pour in a destructive fire on the least sign 
of an attempt to purchase their anchor”: Marryat’s “King’s 
Own,” ii.); get a purchase on; apply a purchase to.— pur’ - 
chase, n. [OF. porchas (F. pourchas).| A seeking to 
procure or bring about something}, or the actual bringing 
about of itt; also, the action of procuring, acquiring, or 
obtaining something}; specif. (in law), the acquisition of an 
estate in lands, etc., otherwise than by inheritance or descent, 
also, acquisition by the payment of money or its equivalent; 
buying, or a single act of buying (as, ““Grizel had completed 
her purchases by five o’clock”: Barrie’s “Sentimental 
Tommy,” xviii.); hence, fig., acquisition by means of any 
kind of equivalent, as effort, labor, etc.; also, that which is 
acquired or obtained}; gaint or advantaget; booty{ or 
plunderf (as, ‘““We [pirates] met with little purchase upon 
this coast, except two small vessels of Golconda”: Defoe’s 
“Captain Singleton,” xiii.); also, the annual return or rent 
from land (as, to buy an estate at ten years’ purchase, that is, 
at a price equal to the return or rent from it for ten years); 
hence, value or worth (as, not worth an hour’s purchase, not 
likely to last an hour); also, something which is purchased 
or bought; sometimes, a (good, bad, etc.) bargain; also, firm 
or advantageous hold by which power may be applied or 
exerted, as in moving or raising heavy bodies (as, “He took 
her by the hand, and braced his foot in the stirrup to afford 
a purchase for her ascent’: Whyte-Melville’s “Katerfelto,” 
ix.); mechanical advantage; also, a contrivance for ob- 
taining such hold or advantage, as a lever or a tackle; fig., 
a means of increasing power or influence.—pur’chas-er, n. 

pur-dah (pér/dad), m. [Hind. and Pers. parda.] In India, 
etc., a curtain, esp. one serving to screen women secluded 
from the sight of men or strangers; also, the system of such 
seclusion for women. 

pure (pir). [OF. F. pur, < L. purus, clean, unmixed, plain, 
pure: cf. purge.]| I. a.; compar. purer, superl. purest. 
Free from extraneous matter, or from mixture with anything 
of a different, inferior, or contaminating kind (as, pure 
alcohol; pure gold; pure water or air); unmodified by any 
admixture (as, a pure color); simple or homogeneous; un- 
mixed, as blood or descent, or of unmixed descent (as, “I 
saw that he was not a pure Indian, for . . . he wore a beard 
and moustache”: W. H. Hudson’s ‘‘Green Mansions,’’ vii.) ; 
unqualified, absolute, utter, or sheer (as, pure ignorance; 
pure nonsense); being that and nothing else, or mere (as, a 
pure accident; a case of misunderstanding, pure and simple); 
also, free from foreign or inappropriate elements or charac- 
teristics, perfect, or correct (as, pure Attic Greek; the purest 
examples of the Doric architectural order); without dis- 
cordant quality, or clear and true, as musical tones, etc.; 
also, clean, spotless, or unsullied (lit. or fig.: as, pure robes; 
“pure hands,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” xviii.); cere- 
monially clean; untainted with evil, innocent, blameless, 
or chaste (as, to be pure in heart, thought, or life; pure 
motives; “pure and vestal modesty,’’ Shakspere’s ‘(Romeo 
and Juliet,” iii. 3. 38); free or without guilt (from) or guilt- 
less (of: as, “I am pure from the blood of all men,” Acts, 
xx. 26; “Ambrose Wille, pure of all participation in the 
crime, stood up... to rebuke the outrages,’ Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” ii. 7); also, abstract or theoretical 
(opposed to applied: as, pure mathematics, see under 
mathematics); independent of sense or experience (as, 
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pure knowledge or intuition; pure reason). I. . That 
which is pure; purity. [Poetic.]|—pure, adv. [ME. pur, 
Pe: Absolutely; quite; thoroughly; very. [Now prov. 
ng. 
pu-rée (pii-ra), n. [F.; origin uncertain.] A soup or other 
food-preparation made by boiling vegetables, meat, etc., 
to a pulp and straining; any preparation of similar con- 
sistence. 
pure-ly (pir/li), adv. In a pure manner; without admix- 
ture; exclusively; merely; entirely; cleanly; innocently; 
chastely.— pure/ness, n. 
pur-fle (pér’fl), v. t.; -fled, -fling. (OF. porfiler, pourfiler, 
< L. pro, before, + filum, thread: cf. profile.] To finish 
(a garment, etc.) with an ornamental border, as of needle- 
work, precious stones, beads, or fur (archaic); in general, 
to adorn or decorate; specif., to decorate (a violin, etc.) 
with a border of inlaid work along the edges of the body. 
'—pur’fle, n. [OF. porfil, pourfil.| An ornamental border 
on a garment or the like (archaic); also, a purfling on a violin 
or similar instrument.—pur’fling, n. The ornamenting of 
the edge of something; also, ornamental bordering on some- 
thing; specif., an inlaid border along the edges of a violin or 
similar instrument. 
pur-ga-tion (pér-ga/shon), nm. (OF. F. purgation, < L. 
purgatio(n-).| The act of purging or cleansing (lit. or fig.: 
as, “a thorough purgation of the mind,” Hallam’s “Literature 
of Europe,” iii. 3. § 33); specif., evacuation of the bowels, 
esp. by means of a purgative; also, the action of purging or 
clearing of imputed guilt. 
pur-ga-tive (pér’ga-tiv). [OF. F. purgatif, < LL. purga- 
tivus.] I. a. Purging; cleansing; specif., causing evacua- 
tion of the bowels (as, a purgatwe medicine; a plant with 
purgative properties); cathartic. Il. mn. A purgative 
medicine or agent.—pur’ga-tive-ly, adv. 
pur-ga-to-ri-al (pér-ga-td/ri-al), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
suggestive of purgatory: as, “to enter into the purgatorial 
state of matrimony” (W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” va) 
pur-ga-to-ry (pér’ga-td-ri). [LL. purgatorius, adj. (as n., 
ML. purgatorium).] 1. a. Serving to purge, cleanse, or 
purify; expiatory. IL. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). in the belief 
of Roman Catholics and others, a condition or place in which 
the souls of those dying penitent are purified from venial 
sins, or undergo the temporal punishment which, after the 
guilt of mortal sin has been remitted, still remains to be 
endured by the sinner; hence, any condition, situation, or 
place of temporary suffering, expiation, or the like (as, 
“She . . . wondered how long this purgatory was to last,” 
Hardy’s “Return of the Native,” ii. 6; “I shuddered at the 
thought of spending another night in such a purgatory,” 
W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” iii.). ' 
purge (pérj), v.; purged, purging. [OF. purgier (F. pur- 
ger), < L. purgare (pp. purgatus), cleanse, clear, purge, < 
purus, pure, + agere, drive, do.] I. tr. To cleanse (lit. 
or fig.); rid of whatever is impure or undesirable, or purify ; 
rid or clear (of) or free (from: as, “He insisted that the Senate 
must be purged of its corrupt members,” Froude’s “Cesar,” 
vii.; “My heart is purged from grudging hate,”’ Shakspere’s 
“Richard III.,” ii. 1. 9); remove by some cleansing or purify- 
ing process (often with away, off, or owl: as, “Purge away 
our sins, for thy name’s sake,” Ps. Ixxix. 9); specif., to 
clear or empty (the bowels, etc.) by causing evacuation; 
cause evacuation of the bowels of (a person), as by means of 
a purgative or cathartic, or as a purgative does; also, to 
clear (a person, etc.) of imputed guilt; esp., to clear from an 
accusation of crime by making oath, with the aid of com- 
purgators, or by ordeal; clear away or wipe out legally (an 
offense, contempt, etc.) by atonement or other suitable 
action. II. intr. To become cleansed or purified; also, 
to undergo or cause purging of the bowels.— purge, 7. The 
act or a process of purging; also, something that purges; 
esp., a purgative medicine or dose. —pur-ger (pér’ jer), 7. 
_ —pur’ging, n. A cleansing or purifying; | specif., purga- 
tion of the bowels, as by means of a purgative; sometimes, 
diarrhea.— pur’ging=flax, n. An old-world species of flax, 
Linum catharticum, a decoction of which is used as a cathar- 
tic and diuretic. Md Gah 
pu-ri-fi-ca-tion (piiri-fi-ka/shon), 7. [OF. F. purification, 
< L. purificatio(n-).] The act of purifying; specif., cere- 
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monial purifying, as that enjoined by Jewish Jaw upon a 
woman after childbirth (as, “When the days of her [Mary’s] 
purification according to the law of Moses were accom- 
plished, they brought him [the child Jesus] to Jerusalem” : 
Luke, ii. 22); hence [cap.], with the, a Christian festival, 
observed on Feb. 2, in commemoration of the purifying of 
the Virgin Mary after the birth of Christ (also called ‘the 
Purification of the Virgin Mary’ or ‘of the Blessed Virgin,’ 
and ‘Candlemas’).—pw/ri-fi-ca-tor, n. [Cf. F. purifica- 
toire, < ML. purificatoriwm.| Eccles., a cloth used at 
communion for wiping the chalice, etc.—pw/ri-fi-ca-to-ry 
(-ka-td-ri), a. [LL. purificatorius.] Serving to purify. 

pu-ri-fi-er (pi/ri-fi-er), n. One who or that which purifies. 

pu-ri-form (pi/ri-form), a. [L. pus (pur-), pus, + forma, 
form.] Having the form of pus; pus-like. 

pu-ri-fy (pi/ri-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [OF. F. purifier, < L. 
purificare, < purus, pure, + facere, make.] I. tr. To 
make pure; free from extraneous matter, or from anything 
that debases, pollutes, or contaminates (as, to purify metals; 
to purify the air; to purify the blood); cleanse; fig., to 
free from foreign and objectionable elements or charac- 
teristics (as, to purify a language); make ceremonially clean 
(as, “The Jews’ passover was nigh at hand: and many went 

.. up to Jerusalem ... to purify themselves”: John, 
xi. 55); free from whatever is evil, sinful, or base (as, to 
purify the heart or life; to purify politics); clear or purge 
(of or from: as, “Circe the wise . . . at whose hands Of 
late-wrought guilt shall ye be purified,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” 
x. 63). II. intr. To become pure. 

Pu-rim (pi/rim), n. [Heb.] An annual Jewish festival 
(observed in February or in March) in commemoration of 
the deliverance of the Jews from the massacre planned by 
Haman. See Esther, ix. 

pu-rin, pw-rine (pi/rin), n. [G. purin, < L. purus, pure, 
+ NL. uricus, uric.] In chem., a white crystalline com- 
pound, CsH4Na, regarded as the parent substance of a 
group of compounds which includes uric acid, xanthine, 
caffeine, theobromine, etc.; also, any of these compounds. 

pur-ism (pir/izm), n. [F. purisme, < pur, E. pure.] 
Scrupulous or excessive observance of or insistence on purity 
in language, style, etc.—pur’ist, n. [F. puriste.] One 
who aims at or insists on scrupulous or excessive purity in 
language, style, etc.—pur-is-tic (pii-ris’tik), a. 

pu-ri-tan (pi/ri-tan). [LL. puritas, E. purity.] Ion. One 
who affects great purity or strictness of life and religious 
principles; [cap.] one of a class of Protestants that arose in 
the 16th century within the Church of England, demanding 
further reforms in doctrine and worship, with greater strict- 
ness in religious discipline, and during part of the 17th 
century constituted a powerful political party. I a. 
[cap. or l. c.] Of or pertaining to the Puritans. —pu-ri- 
tan/ic, pu-ri-tan/i-cal (-tan/ik, -i-kal), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of puritans or the Puritans; having the 
character of a puritan; excessively strict, rigid, or austere. 
—pu-ri-tan/i-cal-ly, adv.—pu’ri-tan-ism, m. Strictness 
in matters of conduct or religion; puritanical austerity; 
[cap.] the principles and practices of the Puritans. —pu/ri- 
tan-ize,v.; -ized, -izing. 1.intr. To affect or practise puri- 
tanism. IL. fr. To make puritan; imbue with puritanism. 

pu-ri-ty (pi/ri-ti), n. [OF. purete (F. pureté), < LL. 
puritas, < L. purus, E. pure.] The condition or quality 
of being pure; freedom from extraneous matter, or from 
anything that debases or contaminates (as, the purity of 
drugs, or of drinking-water); freedom from any admixture 
or modifying addition (as, purity of blood or race); freedom 
from foreign or inappropriate elements or characteristics, 
or careful correctness (as, purity of language or diction; 
purity of style); cleanness or spotlessness, as of garments; 
ceremonial cleanness; freedom from evil or guilt; innocence; 
blamelessness; chastity. 

purl! (pérl), v. 7. (Cf. Sw. porla, purl, ripple, gurgle.] To 
flow with curling or rippling motions, as a shallow stream 
among or over stones or other obstructions; flow with a 
murmuring sound, as such a stream does; hence, to pass in 
a manner or with a sound likened to this (as, “The words . . . 
purled out of Miss Foster’s mouth like a bright spring out of 
moss”: Arnold Bennett’s “Great Man,” xii.).—purl, n. 
The action or sound of purling. 
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purl? (pérl), ». [Origin uncertain: cf. obs. or prov. pirl, 
twist (threads, etc.) into a cord.] Thread made of twisted 
gold or silver wire; also, one of a series of small loops along 
the edge of lace, braid, etc.; also, a border of or an edgin 
with such loops; in knitting, omar 7g Jd? 
an inversion of the eee SUN USS ee 
roducing a particular ap- 3NUpecN- 
Restate of surface.—purl?, DTZ 


v. t. To embroider with gold gm AFe 
or silver thread}; also, to finish vu ft 
with loops ora looped edging; Edge, with Purl (a). 
also, to knit with inversion of the stitch. 
purl? (pérl), m. [Origin uncertain.] A medicated or spiced 
malt liquor; in later use, a mixture of hot beer with gin and 
sometimes also sugar and ginger. 
pur-lieu (pér/li), m. [Altered form (simulating F. leu, 
place) of AF. puralee, purlieu of forest, orig. official per- 
ambulation, < OF. poraler, traverse, < por- (< L. pro, 
before) + aler (F. aller), go.| A piece of land on the border 
of a forest, orig. a piece which, after having been included 
in a (royal) forest, was disafforested and restored to private 
ownership, though still subject, in some respects, to the 
operation of the forest laws; also, a place where one may 
range at large; one’s haunt or resort; one’s bounds; alse, 
any bordering, neighboring, or outlying region or district; 
pl., outskirts, neighboring parts, or neighborhood, some- 
times of a poorer or squalid character (as, “The two Ama- 
zons . . . did not come from the purlieus of Puddledock, 
but from the courtly neighbourhood of Saint James’s palace”: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 30). 
pur-lin (pér’lin), n. [ME. purlyn, purlyon; origin obscure. ] 
A timber or piece laid horizontally on the principal rafters 
of a roof to support the common rafters. Cf. rafter”, n. 
pur-loin (pér-loin’, also pér/loin), v. [OF. porloignier, put 
off, remove, < por- (< L. pro, before) + lown, far off (< L. 
longe, long, far): cf. prolong.] 1. tr. To put awayt; do 
away witht; also, to take dishonestly, steal, or filch (as, 
“A certain document of the last importance has been pur- 
loined from the royal apartments,” Poe’s “Purloined Letter’; 
“A watch, of trifling value, had been purloined from the 
purser’s cabin,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” i.). IZ. indr. 
To commit theft.—pur-loin/er, n. 
pur-ple (pér’pl). [AS. (Northumbrian) purple, for purpre, 
< L. purpura, < Gr. ropdtpa, shell-fish yielding purple 
dye, hence the dye, or something purple.] I. n. A color, 
formerly some shade of crimson (see murez) or red, but now 
formed by the mixture of varying proportions of red and blue; 
also, cloth or clothing of this hue, esp. as formerly worn dis- 
tinctively by persons of imperial, royal, or other high rank; 
hence, imperial or lofty rank or position; also, the rank or 
office of a cardinal, in allusion to his scarlet official dress; 
also, any of the gastropods of the genus Purpura, which 
have a gland that secretes a purplish fluid, 
as P. lapillus, a species common on 
both shores of the Atlantic. II a. Of 
the color of purple; hence, imperial or 
regal; also, brilliant or gorgeous.—pur- 
ple avens. See avens.—purple medic, 
lucerne, or alfalfa.—purple patch, an 
ornate or striking passage in a literary 
composition: translating L. purpureus 
pannus (Horace’s ‘‘Ars Poetica,”’ 15).— 
pur’ple, v. t. or 12.; -pled, -pling. To 
make or become purple.—pur’plish, a. 
Somewhat purple; tending to purple. 
Also pur’ply (-pli). 
pur-point (pér’point), n. 
point. 
pur-port (pér’port or pér-port’), v. ¢. [AF. purporter, con- 
vey, OF. porporter, carry, bring, < por- (< L. pro, before) 
+ porter (< L. portare), carry.] To convey to the mind 
as the meaning or thing intended (as, a statement purporting 
certain facts); express; imply; also, to profess or claim, 
as by the tenor (as, a document purporting to be official); 
also, to intend or purpose (rare: as, ‘Even in the extremity 
of guilt No guilt he purported,” Southey’s “Roderick,” 
x. 348).—pur’port, n. [AF. purport.] Tenor, import, 
or meaning (as, ‘‘Such is the general purport of this legendary 
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superstition,” Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” Sleepy Hollow; “the 
direct purport of the words,” Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” 
iii.); also, intention or purpose (now rare).—pur’port-less, 
a. Without purport or meaning. 
pur-pose (pér’pgs), v. t.; -posed, -posing. [OF. purposer, 
var. of proposer, E. propose.}| To put before one’s self as 
something to be done or accomplished, or propose (as, to 
purpose a visit to a friend; “I purposed writing a little 
comment on each virtue,” B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” 
v.; “my next experiment .. . which I purpose to describe 
more at length,’ Thoreau’s “Walden,” ii.); determine on 
the performance of; design; intend; hence, in the passive 
(to be purposed), to be imbued with a purpose or intention, 
or be resolved (as, “I am purposed instantly to return”: 
Scott’s “Fair Maid of Perth,” x.).—pur’pose, n. [OF. 
purpos.| That which one puts before one’s self as some- 
thing to be done or accomplished, or an object in view (as, 
“His purpose was to discover how long these guests intended 
to stay”: J. Conrad’s “Victory,” ii. 5); also, intention or 
determination (as, “I have it in purpose to commit to paper 
. various thoughts of my own,” J. H. Newman’s “Office 
and Work of Universities,” i.; “infirm of purpose,’ Shak- 
spere’s “Macbeth,” ii. 2. 52); also, the object for which 
anything is done, made, used, etc., or for which it exists 
(as, “The purpose of government he conceived to be the 
execution of justice,’ Froude’s “Cesar,” xxviii.; “The 
narrow room over the bathroom . . . served the purpose 
of a kitchen,” Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Riceyman Steps,’ ii. 6); 
an intended or desired result; end or aim; the subject or 
matter in hand, or the point at issue (as, ‘“Come, you are a 
tedious fool: to the purpose,’’ Shakspere’s ‘Measure for 
Measure,” ii. 1. 120; from the purpose, that is, away from 
the point: now chiefly in ‘to the purpose,’ in the sense of ‘to 
the point’ or ‘with pertinence,’ as, “I'll tell you a story to 
the purpose,” Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 3); also, 
practical result, effect, or advantage (in phrases: as, to the 
purpose, or to purpose, that is, so as to secure the result or 
effect desired, or effectively; to good purpose, with good 
effect; to little or no purpose, with little or no useful effect); 
also, a proportiont; a riddlet; discoursef or conversationt; 
also, purportf, import}, or meaning}.—of (set) purpose, 
on purpose, or intentionally. [Archaic.]—on purpose, 
by design, purposely, or intentionally (as, ‘It was merely 
a mistake: — but her ladyship was convinced that it was done 
on purpose’: Maria Edgeworth’s ‘‘Belinda,” xiv.); also, 
with the particular purpose specified (as, “How still the 
evening is, As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony!” Shak- 
spere’s “Much Ado about Nothing,” ii. 3. 41).—to all 
intents and purposes. See under intent?.—pur’pose- 
ful, a. Having a purpose, or an object in view, as a person; 
also, indicating purpose, intention, or plan; having a purpose 
or object (as, “It has been my natural disposition to see this 
war as something purposeful”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, 
France, and Britain at War,” i.).—pur’pose-less, a. Lack- 
ing purpose, aim, or design.—pur’pose-less-ness, n.— 
pur’pose-ly, adv. On purpose, by design, or intentionally 
(as, to do a thing purposely); with the particular purpose 
specified, or expressly (as, “As if it were the Moor Come 
hither purposely to poison me”: Shakspere’s “Titus An- 
dronicus,” iii. 2. 73).—pur’pos-er (-pos-ér), n.—pur’+ 
pos-ive, a. Acting with, characterized by, or showing a 
purpose, intention, or design; adapted to a purpose or end, 
or serving some purpose; also, characterized by purpose, 
determination, or resolution, as persons; also, pertaining to 
or of the nature of purpose.—pur’pos-ive-ly, adv.—pur’- 
pos-ive-ness, n. 
pur-pres-ture (pér-pres/tir), m. [OF. porpresture, <: 
porprendre, seize, occupy, < por- (< L. pro, before, for) + 
prendre (< L. prehendere), take.] In law, an illegal in- 
closure of or encroachment upon property that belongs to 
the public or, formerly, to another person, as the shutting 
up or obstruction of a highway or of navigable waters. 
pur-pu-ra (pér/pi-ri), n. [NL. use of L. purpura, E. 
purple.] In pathol., a disease characterized by purple 
or livid spots on the skin or mucous membrane, caused by 
the extravasation of blood. 
pur-pu-rate (per/pii-rat), n. 
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pur-pure (pér’par), n. [OF. purpure, < L. purpura, E. 
purple.] In her., the a ee ‘ gciteke 
pur-pu-re-al (pér-pii/ré-al), a. [L. purpureus.] Purple: 
as, “fields invested with purpureal gleams” (Wordsworth’s 
“Laodamia,” 106). [Chiefly poetic. ] 

pur-pu-ric (per-pi/rik), a. [L. purpura, E. purple.] In 
pathol., pertaining to or of the nature of purpura; in chem., 
noting or pertaining to a nitrogen-containing organic acid 
not occurring in the free state, but known only in compounds, 
esp. its ammonium salt, which forms purple-red solutions. 
pur-pu-rin (pér/pi-rin), n. [L. purpura, E. purple] A 
red or orange crystalline organic compound, orig. obtained 
from madder, but now also prepared from alizarin: used in 
dyeing. 

purr, pur (per), v.; purred, purring. [Imit.] IL intr. To 
utter a low, continuous murmuring sound expressive of 
satisfaction or pleasure, as the cat and certain other animals 
do (as, “It [a young leopard] was exceeding tame, and 
purred like a cat when we stroked it with our hands’: 
Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” vi.); hence, of persons, to 
show satisfaction as if by purring; talk in a manner sug- 
gestive of the purring of a cat; of things, to make a sound 
suggestive of the purring of a cat (as, ““Unquiet ripples . . 
purr,” Masefield’s “Christmas Eve at Sea”; “He... 
was presently running quietly with his engine purring 
almost inaudibly along the level road,” H. G. Wells’s “Mr. 
Britling,” i. 5. § 14). ¥. tr. To express by or as if by 
purring: as, “I mentioned my consent . . . the dean purred 
content thereat” (Kingsley’s ‘Alton Locke,” xviii.).— 
purr, pur, n. The act of purring; the sound of purring, 
or any similar sound. 

purse (pers), n. [AS. purs, < ML. bursa, bag, purse: see 
bursa.] A small bag, pouch, or case for carrying money on 
the person (as, “Put money in thy a 
purse”: Shakspere’s “Othello,” i. 3. 
345); also, a purse with its contents 
(as, “Who steals my purse steals 
trash”: Shakspere’s ‘‘Othello,” iii. 3. 
157); money, resources, or wealth (as, 
“He ... had no resources save the 
purse of his stepfather,” Arnold 
Bennett’s “Roll-Cali,” i.; the nation’s 
purse); also, a sum of money col- 
lected as a present or the like; a sum 
of money offered as a prize; also, a bag-like receptacle; any 
of various natural receptacles resembling a bag or pocket. 
—privy purse. See under privy, a.—purse, ?. t.; pursed, 
pursing. To put into a purse (now rare); also, to contract 
into folds or wrinkles (as if drawing together the mouth of a 
purse or bag: as, “His mother merely pursed her lips,” 
Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” v.); also, to draw into 
the shape of a purse or bag, as a purse-seine. —purse/=net, 7. 
A net the mouth of which can be drawn close with cords. — 
purse/=proud, a. Proud of one’s wealth; puffed up with 
the possession of riches.—purs/er, m. An officer, esp. on 
board a ship, charged with keeping accounts, etc.—purse/= 
seine, 7. 7 

seine which 
may be pursed 
or drawn into 
the shape of a 
bag. 

pur-si-ness 
(pér’si-nes), 7. 
Pursy condi- \[/ 
tion. N 

purs-lane 


t ee 


(pérs/lan), 7. ete 

[OF orce- Purse-seine. — a, boat; } and ¢, blocks; d, gunwale 
pray P of boat; ¢, e’, line for drawing seine into shape of bag ; 

laine, appatr.f,f’, corks or floats; g, sheave; h, blocks used in haul- 


by corruption 8 ™ lne- f : 
< L. porcilaca, for portulaca, purslane.] A widely dis- 
tributed, yellow-flowered species of portulaca, Portulaca 
oleracea, sometimes used as a salad-plant and pot-herb; 
also, any of various allied or similar plants. 
pur-su-a-ble (pér-sii/a-bl), a. That may be pursued. 
pur-su-al (pér-si/al), m. The act of pursuing; pursuit. 
pur-su-ance (pér-si/ans), 7. The act of pursuing or follow- 


ing; pursuit; now, usually, the following or carrying out of 
some plan, course, injunction, or the like (chiefly in the 
phrase ‘in pursuance of’: as, “In pursuance of this resolve, 
he took up his residence in the Puritan town,” Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter,” ix.; “Captain M , in pursuance of 
the orders which he had received, weighed his anchor,” 
Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xxx.). 
pur-su-ant (pér-si/ant). I. a. Pursuing; engaged in 
pursuit, as of something; proceeding conformably (to: as, 
“My master, pursuant to the advice of his friend, carried 
me... to the neighbouring town,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” ii. 2). IE. adv. In a manner conformable (to); 
according (to): as, “An equal portion was reserved for the 
general, pursuant to the tenor of his commission” (Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 5).—pur-su/ant-ly, adv. 
pur-sue (pér-si’), v.; -swed, -suing. [OF. porsuir, porswre, 
poursuwre (F. poursuivre), < L. prosequi, follow, pursue, 
continue: see prosecute.]| I. tr. To follow (a person, 
animal, vehicle, vessel, etc.) with the view of overtaking, 
capturing, killing, etc.; chase; also, to follow with hostility, 
harass persistently, or persecute (as, “When I was alone 
with him, he pursued me with sneers”: Stevenson’s ‘Master 
of Ballantrae,” iv.); also, to follow close upon, go with, or 
attend (as, “Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue,” Pope’s 
“Essay on Criticism,” 466; “Fortune pursue thee!”’ Shak- 
spere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” iii. 12. 25); also, to follow 
the course of (something) with the sight, in thought, etc.; 
also, to follow or come after in order, succession, or time 
(obs. or rare); also, to seek after, or strive to gain (as, “Seek 
peace, and pursue it,” Ps. xxxiv. 14; to pursue pleasure or 
fame); seek to attain or accomplish (an end, object, purpose, 
etc.); also, to follow (a path, etc.: as, “I . . . pursued the 
beaten road, hoping it might direct me to the cabin of some 
Indian,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iv. 1); continue on 
(one’s way, course, etc.: as, “We pursued our way till we 
were within a quarter of a league of the huts,’ Borrow’s 
“Bible in Spain,” iv.); go on with or continue (a journey, 
etc.: as, “I... quitted Vagabonds’ Rest to pursue my 
adventures elsewhere,” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” 
iv.); in fig. use, to proceed in accordance with, or carry out 
(a method, plan, etc.); carry on (a course of action, train of 
thought, etc.); prosecute (inquiries, studies, etc.); practise 
(an occupation, profession, pastime, etc.); keep on with, or 
continue to discuss (a subject, topic, etc.); in law, to prose- 
cute (chiefly Sc.). IL. intr. To follow in pursuit (as, “The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth”: Prov. xxviii. 1); also, 
to go on, proceed, or continue, as in speaking; in law, to 
prosecute (chiefly Sc.).—pur-su/er, n.—pur-su/ing-ly, adv. 
pur-suit (pér-sit’), n. [OF. F. poursuite, < poursuwre: 
see pursue.] The act of pursuing or following for the pur- 
pose of overtaking, capturing, killing, etc. (as, cavalry in 
pursuit of a fleeing enemy; “The pursuit of whales is always 
under great . . . difficulties,” H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” 
1.); a course of pursuing; a chase; also, the pursuing of, 
or seeking or striving after, something to be gained or at- 
tained (as, the pursuit of wealth or happiness; the pursuit 
of selfish ends); also, the pursuing, carrying on, or practising 
of something (as, while engaged in the pursuit of one’s 
profession); any form of occupation, employment, pastime, 
or the like, regularly or customarily pursued (as, literary 
pursuits; “My father . . . had no pleasure in the pursuits 
of most of the young men of his age,” Marryat’s “Mr. 
Midshipman Easy,” xx.); a subject of occupation or study 
(as, “History is, of all pursuits, the most cheering”: Ban- 
croft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 1). 
pur-sui-vant (pér/swi-vant), n. (OF. F. poursuwant, prop. 
ppr. of poursuivre: see pursue.] Orig., in heraldic use, an 
official attendant on heralds; later, a heraldic officer of the 
third and lowest class, ranking below a herald (see Heralds’ 
College, under herald, n.); also, a state messenger who 
executed warrants{; also, in general, a follower or attendant 
(as, “captain of a body of armed pursuwants, picked out 
for their savageness and hatred of Christians,” Wiseman’s 
“Fabiola,” ii. 6: also fig.); a herald or messenger (chiefly 
fig. and poetic: as, “these grey locks, the pursuivants of 
death,” Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” ii. 5. i). . 
pur-sy (pér’si), a. [For earlier purswe, < OF. F. poussif, 
< pousser, push, heave: see push.| Short-winded or puffy; 
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purtenance 


now, usually, short-winded from corpulence or fatness; hence, 
corpulent or fat (as, “figures of little pursy Cupids”: Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker’s New York,” vi. 4). 

pur-te-nance (pér/te-nans), n. [Cf. appurtenance.] An 
appurtenance}; also, the pluck of an animal (archaic: see 
Ex. xii. 9). 

pu-ru-lent (pi/ré-lent), a. [L. purulentus, < pus (pur-), 
pus.] Full of, containing, forming, or discharging pus (as, 
a purulent sore); suppurating; attended with suppuration 
(as, purulent inflammation; purulent appendicitis); also, 
of the nature of or resembling pus (as, purulent matter).— 
pu/ru-lence, pu’ru-len-cy, n.—pu/ru-lent-ly, adv. 

pur-vey (pér-va’), v. [OF. porveeir (F. pourvoir), < L. 
providere, foresee, look after, provide for: see provide.] 1. tr. 
To provide, furnish, or supply (something, now esp. food or 
provisions: as, “Purvey thee a better horse,” Scott’s “Ivan- 
hoe,” xliii.; to purvey provisions for a household or a fleet) ; 
also, to provide (a person, etc.) with something (archaic); 
furnish provisions or supplies for (also fig.: as, “He first 
became busy purveying the guillotine when they were puri- 
fying the town from all aristocrats,” J. Conrad’s “Rover,” 
ii.). ID. intr. To furnish provisions; act as purveyor.— 
pur-vey’ance, n. The act of purveying; also, that which 
is purveyed, as provisions; in Hing. law, a prerogative of the 
crown, abolished in 1660, of taking at an appraised value 
provisions or supplies for the sovereign or the royal house- 
hold, and also of exacting the use of horses and vehicles and 
enforcing personal service.—pur-vey/or, mn. One who 
purveys, provides, or supplies; one who supplies necessaries, 
esp. food or provisions, officially or as a business; fig., one 
who supplies something as by catering to appetites or tastes 
(as, a purveyor of gossip or scandal; ‘He . . . considered 
‘fellows who wrote’ as the mere paid purveyors of rich men’s 
pleasures,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” xii.); 
formerly, in England, an officer who provided or exacted 
provisions, etc., under the prerogative of purveyance. 

pur-view (pér/va), nm. [OF. porveu (F. pourvu), provided, 
pp. of porveeir: see purvey.| That which is provided or 
enacted in a statute, as distinguished from the preamble; 
hence, the full scope or compass of a statute or law, or of any 
document, statement, book, subject, etc.; range of operation, 
activity, concern, etc. (as, matters within the purview of the 
government; a period within the purview of history); some- 
times, range of vision, or view. 

pus (pus), n. [L., akin to Gr. rbov, pus: see pyin and fowl.] 
A yellowish-white, more or less viscid substance produced 
by suppuration and found in abscesses, sores, etc., con- 
sisting of a liquid plasma in which leucocytes, etc., are 
suspended; matter. 

Pu-sey-ism (pi/zi-izm), n. The principles and teachings of 
Edward Bouverie Pusey (1800-82) and those associated 
with him in the Oxford movement; Tractarianism.—Pu/sey- 
ist, Pu/sey-ite (-it), 7. 

push (push), v. [OF. F. pousser, < L. pulsare, push, 
strike, beat: see pulsate.] I. tr. To exert force upon or 
against (a thing) in order to move it away; move (away, off, 
etc.) by exerting force thus; shove; thrust; drive; also, to 
butt or gore (as, “if the ox shall push a manservant or a 
maidservant,” Ex. xxi. 32: now prov.); also, to make by 
thrusting obstacles aside (as, “Hawker pushed his way in 
among the crowd”: H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” 
xiii.); also, to press or urge (a person, etc.) to some action or 
course; urge or impel (a horse, etc.) to greater speed; also, 
to press (an action, etc.) with energy and insistence; extend 
(operations) vigorously to a more distant place; carry (an 
action or thing) further, to a conclusion or extreme, too far, 
etc. (as, to push an undertaking through; “I think they 
have pushed this matter a little too far,’ Addison, in ““Guard- 
ian,” 137); also, to advance or promote; press the adoption, 
use, sale, etc., of (a thing); urge the advancement, etc., of 
(a person); press (anything) upon a person for acceptance, 

adoption, etc.; also, to press or bear hard upon (a person, 

te as in dealings (as, “Excuse me. . . if I appear to 
push you; but it is really desirable that I should penetrate 
your intentions”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,”’ 

viii.); put to straits (used in the passive, and often with 

for: as, to be pushed for time or money; ‘When I am pushed 

for a bit of information I’ll come to you,” J. Conrad’s “Res- 
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pushscart (push’kart), n. 


pussyfoot 


cue,” ii. 4). I0. intr. 


something (as, “The gates . . . creaked as Audrey pushed 


against them”: Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” XXVil.); 


To exert a thrusting force upon 


: 


use steady force in moving a thing away; shove; also, to 


move from the shore, etc., as the result of a push (often with 
off: as, “They pushed into the waters wan, And . . . Drew 
off from that unlucky fateful shore,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” 
v. 126; “Getting into my canoe, I pushed off from shore,” 
Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iv. 10); also, to sit abaft an 
oar and propel a boat by forward strokes (as, to push down 
a stream); also, to thrust with a pointed weapon, a stick, 
etc. (archaic: as, “Let the green In years . . . Push with 
the lance,’ Cowper’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” iv. 383); thrust 
or butt with the horns, as an animal does (now prov.); 
also, to stick out, or project (as, ‘‘a large promontory or cape 
of land, pushing out a long way into the sea”: Defoe’s 
“Captain Singleton,” iii.); also, to make one’s way with 
effort or persistence, as against difficulty or opposition (as, 
“Gathering my feeble remains of strength, I pushed on,” 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxviii.; “They pushed through 
the bustle of the enormous ship,” Arnold Bennett’s “The 
Old Adam,” x.); also, to put forth vigorous or persistent 
efforts; work strenuously or seek actively for something. 
—push,n. The act oranact of pushing; a shove or thrust; 
sometimes, a thrust of a weapon, or the like, or of the horns 
of an animal; also, a vigorous onset or effort; a determined 
pushing forward or advance (as, ‘“‘Argyle resolved to make 
a bold push for Glasgow”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” v.); 
also, the pressure of circumstances; a case or time of pressure 
or stress; an emergency; also, persevering energy, or enter- 
prise (colloq.); also, a crowd, company, or set of persons 
(slang); also, a contrivance or part to be pushed in order to 
operate a mechanism; a push-button. 


push=ball (push’/bal), n. A game played with a large, heavy 


ball, usually about 6 feet in diameter, which two sides of 
players endeavor to push toward opposite goals; also, the 
ball used in this game. 


push=but-ton (push’but’n), n. A small button or knob 


pushed to complete or break an electric circuit, as for ringing 

a bell or for lighting or putting out an electric light. 

A light cart to be pushed by 
hand, used by street-venders, etc. 

push-er (push/ér), m. One who or that which pushes; 
specif., in aéronautics, an aéroplane which has its propeller 
behind the main supporting planes. 

push-ful (push’ful), a. Perseveringly energetic; aggres- 
sively enterprising. [Colloq.]—push/ful-ly, adv.—push/- 
ful-ness, 7. 

push-ing (push/ing), p. a. That pushes; esp., fig., energetic 
or enterprising (as, “We . . . are pleased with his pushing 
and persevering spirit”: Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” 
xl.); also, intrusively forward or presuming (as, “the cock- 
sureness of pushing vulgarity and self-conceit”: S. Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” lxxxiii.).—push/ing-ly, adv. 

push=pin (push’pin),. A children’s game played with pins; 
fig., child’s play; triviality. 

Push-tu (push’té), n. The Afghan language. 

pu-sil-lan-i-mous (pi-si-lan/i-mus), a. [L. pusillanimis, < 
pusilus, very small, petty, + animus, mind, spirit.] Lack- 
ing strength of mind or courage; faint-hearted; mean- 
spirited; cowardly; also, proceeding from or indicating a 
cowardly spirit (as, “One cannot contemplate this pusil- 
lanimous conduct of Montezuma without mingled feelings 
of pity and contempt”: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” 
iii. 7).—pw/sil-la-nim/i-ty (-la-nim/i-ti), pu-sil-lan/i- 
mous-ness, 7.—pu-sil-lan/i-mous-ly, adv. 

pus-ley (pus/li), n. A corruption of purslane. 

puss (pus), m. [Cf. D. poes, G. pus, Sw. dial. pus.] A 
common name for the cat; hence, a cat; also, a name for 
certain other animals, esp. the hare; sometimes, a hare; 
also, a playful term (sometimes slightly disparaging) for a 
girl or woman (as, ‘The little puss seems already to have 
airs enough to make a husband . . . miserable,’ George 
Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” ix.; “What do you know about it, 
you inquisitive little pwss?” Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda 
Lessways,”’ i. 10).—puss’y (-i), 7.; pl. -ies (-iz). Same as 
puss; also, a silky catkin, as of a willow; also, the game of 
tip-cat, or the ‘cat’ used in it.—puss/y=cat, n.—puss’y- 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mive, nér; 
Glect, agony, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 


out; (lightened) avia 
natiire; uty is aviary, 


ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


pussyfoot 


_ foot, n.; pl. -foots. A person with a cat-like, or soft and 
stealthy, tread; in general, one who pussyfoots. [Colloq.] 
—puss’y-foot, v. 7. To go with a soft, stealthy tread like 

that of a cat; proceed or act cautiously or timidly, as if 
afraid to commit one’s self on a point at issue. [Colloq.] 
—puss’y-foot’er, n.—puss/y=wil/low, n. A small Ameri- 
can willow, Salix discolor, with silky catkins; also, any of 
various similar willows. 

pus-tu-lant (pus/ti-lant). [LL. pustulans (-ant-), ppr. 
of pustulare: see pustulate.| I. a. Causing the formation 
of pustules. IZ.n. A pustulant medicine or agent. 

pus-tu-lar (pus’ti-lir), a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of pustules; characterized by pustules. 

pus-tu-late (pus’ti-lit), v. 7.; -lated, -lating. [LL. pustu- 
latus, pp. of pustulare, < L. pustula, E. pustule.| To 
form pustules.—pus/tu-late, pus/tu-lat-ed (-la-ted), a. 
Having pustules.—pus-tu-la/tion (-la’/shgn), n. 

pus-tule (pus’til), n. [L. pustula, blister, pimple, pustule.] 
A small elevation of the cuticle, or a pimple, containing pus; 
also, any pimple-like or blister-like swelling or elevation.— 
pus/tu-lous (-ti-lus), a. 

put! (pat), v. t.; put, putting. [ME. pulten, puten, push, 
thrust, put: cf. AS. putwng, an impelling, inciting, potian, 
push, thrust, also Dan. putte, put, put in.]| To push, thrust, 
or shove (now prov. or rare); also, to butt (now prov.); 
also, to throw or cast, esp. with a forward motion of the hand 
when raised close to the shoulder (as, to put the shot, to 
cast a heavy ball of metal as far as possible in this manner 
as an exercise or competitive sport); also, to move (any- 
thing) so as to get it into or out of some place or position; 
cause to come into or be in a place or position expressed or 
implied; place, set, lay, or deposit; also, to place in or bring 
into, or cause to be in, some relation, state, etc. (with nu- 
merous special applications: see senses following); place 
in the hands or power of a person, etc., to be dealt with (as, 
to put one’s self under a doctor’s care); set at a particular 
place, point, amount, etc., in a scale of estimation (as, he 
puts the distance at five miles); render or translate, as into 
another language; express or state (as, to put a thing in 
writing; “My mother’s way of putting things may have been 
inconsequent, but then, one never had the slightest doubt 
of what she meant,” W. De Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” i.); 
assign or attribute (as, to put a certain construction upon 
an action); apply, as to a use or purpose; set, give, or make 
(as, to put an end to a practice); propose or submit for 
answer, consideration, deliberation, etc. (as, to put a ques- 
tion); impose as a burden, charge, or the like (as, to put a 
tax on an article); lay the blame of (07, to, etc.: as, to pula 
mishap to a person’s carelessness); place in, bring into, or 
reduce to a condition specified (as, to put a plan into execu- 
tion; to put things to rights); subject to the endurance 
or suffering of something (as, to put a person to trouble, or to 
death); set to a duty, task, action, etc. (as, to put one to 
work; “I rode at him again, putting my pony to a trot,” 
W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” vi.); force or 
drive to some course or action (as, to put an army to flight). 
—to put across. Same as to put over, below. [Slang.]— 
to put by, to thrust aside, or reject; turn aside, as a blow, a 
question, etc.; put or lay aside, as for the present; lay by, 
as for future use (as, “The old gentleman had put by a little 
money”: Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop,” xx.).—to put in, 
to pass or spend (time), as in a manner specified. [Colloq.] 
—to put in mind. See under mind2, n.—to put in one’s 
oar. See under oar, n.—to put off, to lay aside; also, to 
postpone (as, “La Svengali’s first appearance .. . had to 
be put off for a week”: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” vii.); bid 
or cause to wait until a later time (as, “John and I quite 
expected to be put off’: Drinkwater’s “Robert E. Lee,” 
iii); get rid of (a person, demand, etc.) by delay or evasive 
shifts (as, “Hastings, who wanted money and not excuses, 
was not to be put off by the ordinary artifices of Eastern 
negotiation”: Macaulay’s “Essays,” Warren Hastings).— 
to put on, to take upon one’s self, or assume (as, to put on 
airs); also, to assume insincerely or falsely (as, his sorrow is 
only put on).—to put one’s house in order. See under 
house2, n.—to put one’s nose out of joint. See under 
nose, n.—to put out, to extinguish (fire, etc.); also, to 
confuse or embarrass; distract, disturb, or interrupt, as In 
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putlog 


. the course of an action, speech, or calculation; incommode, 


or subject to inconvenience; annoy, irritate, or vex.—to 
put over, to do or handle (something) so as to make a 
success of it; carry out successfully; also, to succeed in 
imposing or foisting (something) adroitly or slyly on a per- 
son, a number of persons, or the public generally. [Slang.] 
—to put through, to carry to completion; carry out 
successfully.—to put to it, to force to a course; esp., to 
force to do one’s utmost, drive to extremities, or put to 
straits (chiefly in the passive: as, “(Many indeed actually 
died of starvation, and all were hard put to tt,” S. Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” Ixxx.).—to put up, to present in action 
(collog.: as, to put wp a good fight, or a good game); also, 
to lay aside, as for the present (as, put wp your work); put 
(a thing) into its ordinary place when not in use, as a sword 
into its scabbard; also, to pack up; place in receptacles or 
vessels for keeping; prepare (fruit, etc.) for keeping by 
cooking or preserving and inclosing in suitable jars or con- 
tainers; also, to accommodate with lodging or entertainment, 
also, to render (a person) aware of or acquainted with some- 
thing (with fo: colloq.: as, to pul a person up to the ways 
of the place); also, to incite (a person) to something (colloq. : 
as, to put one up to mischief); also, to plan beforehand or 
deliberately, in a secret or crafty manner (colloq.: as, to 
put up a job on a person).—put!, v. 7. To push or thrust 
(obs. or prov.); also, to butt (now prov.); also, to cast a 
stone, etc., esp. with a forward motion of the hand raised 
close to the shoulder; also, to go, move, or proceed (chiefly 
in nautical use, and mostly in certain phrases: as, to put 
to sea; to put about, to put back, to put in, to put off, to 
put out, which see below); make off (colloq.: as, to put for 
home); also, to shoot out or grow, or send forth shoots or 
sprouts (now prov.: cf. to put forth, below).—to put about, 
naut., to change direction, as on a course; in general, to 
change or reverse one’s course.—to put back, naut., to 
reverse one’s course; return to the port left; in general, to 
go back.—to put forth, to shoot or sprout forth; send forth 
buds, leaves, etc.; also, to set out, or start, esp. to sea.— 
to put in, naut., to enter a port or harbor, esp. in turning 
aside from the regular course for shelter, repairs, provisions, 
etc.; in general, to enter a place for safety, entertainment, 
etc.—to put off, naut., to leave the land; start out, as ona 
voyage; also, to leave a ship, as a boat does.—to put out, 
naut., to go out to sea (as, “Many a light fishing-bark put 
out to pry along the coast”: Macaulay’s “Armada”); start 
on a voyage; in general, to set out; depart.—to put up, 
to sheathe one’s sword, or stop fighting (archaic: as, “Put 
up, Jack, put wp . . . how came you in a duel, sir?” Sheri- 
dan’s “Rivals,” v. 3); also, to pay down or stake money 
(slang); also, to take lodgings; lodge.—to put upon, to 
impose upon; victimize: usually in the passive: as, “The 
latter . . . advised him not to carry the jest too far, for he 
would not endure being put upon” (Fielding’s “Joseph 
Andrews,” iii. 7).—to put up with, to bear with patience 
or submission; tolerate: as, “I told him . .. that I had 
no notion to put wp with his pretensions” (H. Melville’s 
“Qmoo,” lx.).—put!, n. A push or thrust (obs. or prov.); 
also, a throw or cast, esp. from the hand raised close to the 
shoulder; also, in the stock-exchange, etc., the privilege of 
delivering a certain amount of stock, etc., at a specified 
price, within a specified time. . 

put? (put), n. [Origin obscure.] A stupid or silly fellow; 
a bumpkin. [Archaic or prov.] 

put3 (put), v. and . See putt. 

pu-ta-men (pi-ta/men), .; pl. putamina (pii-tam/i-na). 
[L., that which is removed in pruning or trimming, < pu- 
tare: see putative.] In bot., a hard or stony endocarp, as 
the stone of a peach. ; 

pu-ta-tive (pi/ta-tiv), a. [LL. putatwus, < L. putare, 
cleanse, prune, trim, settle (accounts), reckon, consider, < 
putus, clean, clear.] Commonly regarded as such; reputed; 
supposed: as, the putative father of a child; a putatwe 
marriage; “every professed or putative ruffan in the West” 
(Roosevelt’s ““Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail,” viii.). 
—pu’ta-tive-ly, adv. ie ; 

put-log (put/log or put/-), m. [Origin uncertain.] One 
of the short horizontal timbers that support the floor of a 
scaffolding. See cut on following page. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


put=off 


put=off (pit/df), n. A putting off or postponing; a post- 


ponement; also, a 
getting rid of by Fy 
evasion or the like ~a& 
(as, “I would have 
asked farther, but 
Alan gave me 
the put-off”: Ste- 
venson’s “Kid- 
napped,” xxii); 
an evasion. 
put=out (put/out), 
n. In _ baseball, 
etc., an act of 
putting a player out. See owt, adv. 
pu-tre-fa-cient (pi-tré-fa/shent), a. 
ppr.] Putrefying; putrefactive. : 
pu-tre-fac-tion (pi-tré-fak’shon), n. [LL. putrefactio(n-).] 
The act or process of putrefying; rotting; decomposition; 
also, decomposed or putrid matter.—pu-tre-fac’tive 
(-tiv), a. Causing putrefaction; also, characterized by or 
pertaining to putrefaction. 
pu-tre-fi-a-ble (pi/tré-fi-a-bl), a. 
trefied. 

pu-tre-fy (pi’tré-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [OF. putrefier (F. 
putréfier), < L. putrefacere (passive putrefiert), < putrere, 
be rotten, + facere, make.] I.tr. To render putrid; cause 
to rot or decay with an offensive odor. II. intr. To be- 
come putrid; rot; sometimes, to become gangrenous.—pu/-= 
tre-fi-er (-fi-ér), n. 
pu-tresce (pii-tres’), v. 7.; -tresced, -trescing. [L. putrescere, 
< putrere, be rotten: see putrid.]| To begin to putrefy; 
become putrid.—pu-tres/cence (-tres/ens), m. Putrescent 
condition; also, putrescent matter.—pu-tres/cent, a. [L. 
putrescens (-ent-), ppr.] Becoming putrid; in process of 
putrefaction; also, pertaining to putrefaction.—pu-tres/ci- 
ble (-tres’i-bl). I. a. Liable to become putrid; subject to 
putrefaction. II. . <A putrescible substance. 

pu-trid (pi’trid), a. [L. putridus, < putrere, be rotten, < 
puter, putris, rotten, < putere, stink: see fowl.]| Ina state 
of foul decay or decomposition, as animal or vegetable 
matter; rotten; foul or fetid from or as if from rottenness 
or putrefaction; attended with or pertaining to putrefaction; 
sometimes, gangrenous (as, putrid sore throat); also, fig., 
thoroughly corrupt, depraved, or bad (as, “He trifles with 
vice! His mind is in a putrid state!’ G. Meredith’s “Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel,” xvii.); as a term of strong disfavor, 
offensively or disgustingly objectionable or bad.—pu-trid- 
i-ty (pi-trid/iti), pu/trid-ness, n.—pu/trid-ly, adv. 

pu-tri-fy (pi’tri-fi), etc. See putrefy, etc. 

putsch (puch), n. [G.] An uprising or insurrection. 

putt (put), v. t. or 7. [Var. of put!.] In golf, to strike (the 
ball) gently and carefully so as to make it roll along the putt- 
ing-green into the hole.—putt, n. In golf, an act of putting; 
a stroke made in putting. 

put-tee (put’é), n. [Hind. patti, strip, band, bandage.] A 
long strip of cloth wound spirally round the leg from ankle 
to knee, worn by sportsmen, soldiers, etc., as a protection 
or support; also, a kind of gaiter or legging of leather or 
other material, worn by soldiers, riders, etc. 

put-ter! (put/er), n. [See put!.] One who or that which 
puts. 

putt-er? (put/ér), n. [See putt.] In golf, a club with a 
relatively short, stiff shaft and a wooden or iron head, used 
in putting; also, one who putts. 

put-ter® (put/ér), v. i. Same as potter?. 

put-ti-er (put/i-er), n. One who putties, as a glazier. 

putt-ing=green (put/ing-grén), m. [See putt.] In golf, 
that part of the course within 20 yards of a hole, excepting 
hazards. 

put-tock (put’ok), n. [ME. puttok; origin uncertain.] 
Any of certain birds of prey, esp. a kite or a buzzard. [Obs. 
or prov. | 

put-ty! (put’i), 7.; pl. putties (-iz). See puttee. 

put-ty? (put/i),n. [F. potée, < pot, pot.] Akind of cement, 
of dough-like consistence, made of whiting and linseed-oil 
and used for securing panes of glass, stopping up holes in 
woodwork, etc.; any of various more or less similar prepara- 


a, Putlog; 6, b, Putlog-holes; c, Ledger. 


[L. putrefaciens (-ent-), 


Liable to become pu- 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


Glect, agQny, int, finite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
ardent, actor, natiire; ch, 


puzzlement Ks 


tions, prepared from other ingredients and used for the same 
or other purposes; also, the color of the whiting and linseed- 
oil putty, a light brownish gray; in plastering, etc., a very 
fine cement made of lime only. Also, putty-powder.— 
put/ty2, v. t.; -tied, -tying. To secure, stop up, cover, etc., 
with putty.—put/ty=col’or, n. A light brownish gray.— 
put/ty=col’/ored, a.—put/ty=pow’der, n. A powder for 
polishing glass or metal, usually consisting of an oxide of 
tin.—put/ty-root, m. An American orchidaceous plant, 
Aplectrum spicatum, having a slender naked rootstock which 
produces each year a / 
corm filled with an ex- 
tremely glutinous mat- 
ter, this corm sending 
up late in the summer 
a single large leaf which | 
lasts through the winter, \ 
and in the succeeding /; 
spring a scape with af jf) 
loose raceme of brownish \j 
flowers. 
put=up (put/up), a. /f\ 
Planned beforehand or {//j 
deliberately, in a secret \J 
or crafty manner: as, a * 
put-up job (see job?, n.). 
[ Colloq. ] 
puy (pwé), n. [F., hill, 
< L. podium, elevated 
place: see podium.] A i ae 
small volcanic cone of Pe edes oF ee Pe ee 
a type common in Au- showing attachment to corm of preceding 
vergne, central France. %¢2502} 3: fruiting scape. 
puz-zle (puz/l), v.; -zled, -zling. [Origin uncertain.] I. tr. 
To embarrass or render helpless with confusion or uncer- 
tainty{, or bewilder} (as, ‘“There is no darkness but igno- 
rance; in which thou art more puzzled than the Egyptians 
in their fog’: Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” iv. 2. 48); 
hence, to render at a loss what to do or say (as, “The poor 
creature puzzled me once in such a manner by a question 
merely natural and innocent, that I scarce knew what to say. 
to him”: Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 15); now, esp., to 
render at a loss what to think or understand (as, a problem 
that puzzles the philosophers; the long silence puzzled 
him; “that inscrutable face, which . . . even puzzled the 
ladies while he was making love to them,” Barrie’s ‘“Senti- 
mental Tommy,” i.); perplex; exercise (one’s self, one’s 
brain, etc.) over some difficult problem or matter; also, to 
make (out), as something obscure, by careful study or effort 
(as, to puzzle out the meaning of a sentence); also, to render 
confused, intricate, involved, or complicated (as, ‘The 
ways of heaven are dark and intricate, Puzzled in mazes,” 
Addison’s “Cato,” i. 1: now rare). IE. inér. To be in 
perplexity; ponder or study over some perplexing problem 
or matter.—puz/zle, n. Puzzled or perplexed condition; 
a state of perplexity (as, to be in a puzzle over a matter); 
also, something puzzling; a puzzling question, matter, or 
person (as, “How they obtained her address was a puzzle,” 
G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” xiv.; “By Jove, 
but you’re a puzzle!” Tarkington’s “Magnificent Amber- 
sons,” xix.); specif., a toy or é 
other contrivance designed to 
amuse by presenting difficul- 
ties to be solved by ingenuity , 
or patient effort.—puz/zle- 
head, n. A_ puzzle-headed § 
person; a person of confused HA 
ideas: as, “Most men are 
puzzleheads” (Mrs. H. Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere,” xli.).— 
puz/zle=head’ed, a. Havy- 
ing or showing a_ puzzled 
head or confused ideas.— 
puz/zle-ement, mn. Puzzled . < 
state; perplexity (as, ‘““He was manos en ee ee 
just talking in a tone of sheer, Vania Museum, Philadeiphia.) 
hopeless . . . puzzlement — bafflement”: A.S. M. Hutchin- 
son’s “If Winter Comes,” iv. 2); also, something puzzling. 


po 


\ 


out; (lightened) aviary, 


chip; g, go; th, thin; tH, then; y, you; 


puzzlo=mug 


—puz/zle=-mug, m. A drinking-vessel of pottery with 
perforated sides, several small spouts, and an inner tube 
through which the liquid contents may be drawn up to 
the mouth when a particular hole is closed with the finger. 
i cut on preceding page.—puz/zler, n.—puz/zling-ly, 

py-ce/mi-a, etc. See pyemia, etc. 

pyc-nid-i-um (pik-nid/i-um), 7.; pl. -ia (-i-4). [NL., dim. 
< Gr. v«vdés, close, thick, dense.] In bof., in certain 
ascomycetous fungi, a receptacle or cavity containing conidia. 
Also pyc/ni-um (-ni-um); pl. -nia (-ni-d). 

pyc-nom-e-ter (pik-nom/e-tér), n. [Gr. muxvds, dense: see 
-meter.| A flask or the like holding a definite volume of 
liquid, used in de- 
termining relative 
density or specific 
gravity. 
pyc-no-style (pik’- 
no-stil). [L. pyc- 
nostylos, < Gr. 
mukvootvdos, < 
mukvos, Close, + 
orvdos, pillar, col- 
umn.] In arch.: 
I. a. Noting or 
pertaining to an 
arrangement of 
columns in which=S3< 
the intercolumnia- 
tion measures one 
and a half diame- 
ters. II. n. A pycnostyle colonnade. 

pye (pi), n. See pie?. 

py-e-li-tis (pi-e-litis), m. [NL., < Gr. rvedos, trough: cf. 
L. pelvis, basin, E. pelvis.] In pathol., inflammation of the 
pelvis of the kidney. 

pyelo-. Form of Gr. wiedos, trough (see pyelitis), used in 
combination in the sense of ‘pelvis.’—py-e-lo-graph (pi/e- 
l6-graf), n. [+ -graph.] A photograph produced by pyelog- 
raphy. Also py/’e-lo-gram (-gram).—py-e-log/ra-phy 
(-log’ra-fi), n. [+ -graphy.] The art of making photo- 
graphs of the kidneys, etc., by means of the Réntgen rays, 
after the injection of an opaque solution.—py-e-los’co-py 
(-los’k9-pi), n. [+ -scopy.] Observation of the kidneys, 
etc., by means of the Réntgen rays, after the injection of an 
opaque solution. —py”e-lo-scop/ic (-skop/ik), a. 

py-e-mi-a, py-ze-mi-a (pi-é/mi-d), n. [NL., < Gr. rior, 
pus, + afya, blood.] In pathol., a form of blood-poisoning 
caused by pyogenic bacteria: formerly supposed to be due to 
the absorption of pus by the blood.—py-e/mic, py-ze/mic, a. 

py-et (pi’et), n. See pret. : 

py-garg (pigirg), n. [L. pygargus, < Gr. rbyapyos, < 
mvyh, rump, + dpyés, white.] A kind of antelope, perhaps 
the addax. See Deut. xiv. 5. ‘ 

py-gid-i-um (pi-jid’i-um), n.; pl. -ca (i-4). [NL., dim. < 
Gr. rvyf, rump.] In zodl., a caudal part or terminal segment 
of the body in many invertebrates, as insects, crustaceans, 
etc.—py-gid/i-al, a. . 

pyg-my, pig-my (pig/mi). [L. Pygmzi, pl., < Gr. Hvypaior, 
the Pygmies, prop. pl. of mvyuatos, dwarfish, << mvyun, a 
measure of length, being the distance from elbow to knuckles, 
orig. the fist.] I. n.; pl. -mies (-miz). [cap.] One of 
a race of dwarfs in ancient history and tradition; also, a 
member of any of various negroid races of small stature, of 
Africa and of southeastern Asia, the Philippine Islands, 
etc.; [J. c.] a small or dwarfish person; anything very small 
of its kind; fig., one who is of small importance, or who has 
some quality, etc., in very small measure (as, an intellectual 

gmy). I. a. [cap.] Of or pertaining to the Pygmies; 

fe) of very small stature or size; diminutive or tiny; fig., 
of very small capacity, power, etc. (as, “a pigmy intellect : 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxvii.). pyg-me/an, pig-me’an 
(-mé’an), a. : 

py-in (pi/in), n. [Gr. wvor, pus: see pus.| An albuminous 
constituent of pus. 

py-ja-mas (pi-ji’m4z), etc. 

py-lon (pi/lon), 7.; pl. -lons. 
< rbhy, gate.] A gateway; 


= a 
Pycnometers. 


See pajamas, etc. 
[NL., < Gr. rvdav, gateway, 
specif., a monumental gateway 


(variable) g as d or j, g as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z OF 


*, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; Te 
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obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


pyramid 


to an Egyptian temple or edifice; also, a marking-post or 
tower for 


py-lo-rus (pi 
1o/rus or pi-) 
[Le 


gate-keeper 
pylorus, < 
mvAn, gate, + 
ovpos, keeper. | 
In anat., the | 
opening be- 
tween the 
stomach and 
the intestine. 


—py-lor/ic a8 
: ay 
(-lor’ik), a. 'ylon pauls of nae he” 
pyo-. Form of Gr. rvov, pus, used in combination. 


py-o-gen-e-sis (pi-d-jen/e-sis), n. [See pyo- and genesis. ] 
In pathol., the generation of pus; the process of the forma- 
tion of pus.—py”o-ge-net/ic (-jé-net/ik), a. 
py-o-gen-ic (pi-d-jen/ik), a. [See pyo- and -genic.] In 
pathol., producing or generating pus; attended with or 
pertaining to the formation of pus. 
py-or-rhe-a, py-or-rhe-a (pi-o-ré/d), n. [NL.: see pyo- 
and -rhea.| In pathol., discharge of pus; also, a diseased 
condition (in full pyorrhea alveolaris) characterized by the 
formation of pockets of pus about the alveoli, with shrinking 
of the gums and loosening of the teeth; Riggs’s disease. 
py-o-sis (pi-d/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. riwois, < mvovv, cause 
to suppurate, < mvov, pus.] In pathol., the formation of 
pus; suppuration. 
pyr (pér), n. [F., < Gr. zip, fire: see fire.] In photometry, 
a unit of intensity of light, being somewhat less than the 
ordinary candle-power. 
pyr-a-lid (pir’a-lid). [NL. Pyralidz, pl., < L. pyralis, < 
Gr. rvpadis, winged insect supposed to live in fire, < zip, 
fire.] I. n. Any of the Pyralidz, a family of moths com- 
prising numerous small or medium-sized, plain-colored 
species with a slender body. II. a. Pertaining to the 
pyralids; belonging to the Pyralide.—py-ral-i-dine (pi- 
ral/i-din), a. and n. 
py-ra-lin (pira-lin), n. [From pyrozylin.] A substance 
composed essentially of pyroxylin and camphor, variously 
colored, as to imitate ivory, amber, tortoise-shell, ebony, 
etc., and used in the manufacture of combs and other toilet 
articles, knife-handles, paper-cutters, boxes, trays, counters 
for games, piano-keys, and numerous other articles, acces- 
sories, etc. [Proprietary name. ] 
pyr-a-mid (pir/a-mid), . [L. pyramis (pl. pyramides), 
< Gr. mvpauls (pl. avpayldes); of Egyptian origin.] A 
massive structure built of stone, with square (or polygonal) 
base, and slop- 
ing sides meet- 
ing at an apex, 
esp. one of the |. 
class built by 
the ancient 
Egyptians to | 
serve as royal 
tombs; also, a F 
geometrical [i 
solid having fe 
a triangular, 
square, or 
polygonal 
base, and tri- 
angular sides 
which meet in 
a point; also, 
anything of such form (as, “a vivid pyramid of the most 
brilliant light”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” liv.); a number 
of things heaped up or arranged in this form (as, “Pyramids 
of skulls were his particular architectural fancy,” H. G. 
Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxiv. § 5p; ‘“Muskets were 
stacked in small pyramids,” J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xliv.); 


The Pyramids of Gizeh, Egypt. 


zh; o, F. cloche; ii, F, menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


pyramid 


a tree pruned, or trained to grow, in this form; a pyramidal 
pinnacle or similar architectural feature; in anat. and zodl., 
any of various parts or structures of pyramidal form. Also, 
in speculation, the series of transactions involved in pyramid- 
ing.—pyr/a-mid, v. I. intr. To be disposed in the form 
or shape of a pyramid; also, to raise or increase something, 
as costs, etc., by gradual additions; specif., in speculating on 
margin, to enlarge one’s operations in a series of transactions, 
as on a continued rise or decline in price, by using profits in 
transactions not yet closed, and consequently not yet in 
hand, as margin for additional buying or selling in the next 
transaction. I. tr. To arrange in the form of a pyramid; 
fig., to raise or increase (costs, wages, etc.) by gradual 
additions, as if building up a pyramid; specif., in speculating 
on margin, to operate in, or employ, in pyramiding.— 
py-ram-i-dal (pi-ram/i-dal), a. [= F. pyramidal, < ML. 
pyramidalis.| Of or pertaining to a pyramid (as, “the 
pyramidal form”: Johnson’s “Rasselas,” xxxi.); of the 
nature of a pyramid (as, “the pyramidal structures of ancient 
Egypt”: Prescott’s “(Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 6); pyramid- 
like; also, fig., colossal, huge, or extraordinarily great 
(a French use: as, a pyramidal success; pyramidal impu- 
dence).—py-ram/i-dal-ly, ady.—pyr-a-mid/ic, pyr-a- 
mid/i-cal, a. Pyramidal.—pyr-a-mid/i-cal-ly, adv.—pyr- 
a-mid/i-on (-i-on), ”.; pl. -2a (-i-d). [NL., dim. < Gr. 
mvpapis.| A small pyramid; in arch., the apex in the shape 
of a small pyramid which often terminates the top of an 
obelisk.—pyr’a-mid-ist, . One who makes a special 
study of the pyramids of Egypt, or is versed in their struc- 
ture and history. 

py-rar-gy-rite (pi-rar’jitit), n. [G. pyrargyrit, < Gr. rip, 
fire, + d&pyupos, silver.] A dark-colored mineral consisting 
of a sulphide of silver and antimony, and showing (when 
transparent) a deep ruby-red color by transmitted light. 
pyr-a-zine (pir/a-zin), n. [From pyr(idine) + az(ote) + 
-ine?.| In chem., a feebly basic, crystalline organic com- 
pound, with an odor like heliotrope; also, any of various 
compounds derived from it. 

pyre (pir), n. [L. pyra, < Gr. mupa, pyre, < zip, fire] A 
pile or heap of wood or other combustible material (as, ‘‘Into 
a little pyre The twigs she built, and swiftly kindling fire, 
Set it alight”: W. Morris’s “Jason,” vii. 161); esp., such a 
pile for burning a dead body (as, ‘Poor wretch . . . whose 
corpse they burnt with fire Upon a purple-covered spice- 
strewn pyre’: W. Morris’s “Jason,” vi. 228); a funeral pile. 

py-rene! (pi/rén), ». [NL. pyrena, < Gr. aupiy, fruit- 
stone.] In bot., a putamen or stone, esp. when there are 
several in a single fruit; also, a nutlet. 

py-rene? (pi/rén), n. [Gr. zip, fire.] In chem., a solid 
hydrocarbon, CigHio0, obtained from coal-tar, etc. 

Pyr-e-ne-an (pir-e-né/an), a. Of or pertaining to the Pyre- 
nees, a range of mountains between France and Spain. 

py-ret-ic (pi-ret/ik), a. [Gr. uperds, fever, < zip, fire.] 
Of, pertaining to, or producing fever. 

pyr-e-tol-o-gy (pir-e-tol/d-ji), m. [Gr. rvperds, fever: see 
-logy.| The branch of medicine that treats of fevers. 

py-rex-i-a (pi-rek/si-d), n. [NL., < 
Gr. rupéocev, be feverish, < ruperds, 
fever: cf. apyrexia.] In pathol., fever. * 
—py-rex’/i-al, py-rex’ic, a. 

pyr-ge-om-e-ter (pér-jé-om/e-tér), n. 
[Gr. wip, fire, + ya, earth, + 
peérpov, measure.]| An instrument 
for measuring the heat radiated out- 
ward into space from the earth’s 
surface. 

pyr-he-li-om-e-ter — (pér-hé-li-om/e- 
tér), n. [Gr. zip, fire, + 7dvos, sun, 
++ peérpov, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring the intensity of the 
sun’s heat.—pyr-he-li-om/e-try 
(-tri), 7. 

pyr-i-dine (pir/i-din), m. [Gr. zip, 
fire.] In chem., a liquid organic 
base, CsHsN, with a pungent odor, line 

occurring in coal-tar, etc., and serving felicate thermometer whose 
as the parent substance of many com- sel (containing water or 


i . > mercury) beneath a; e, 
pounds: used as an antiseptic and place of support. 


Pyrheliometer.—a, 
blackened disk exposed to 
sun's rays, the direction of 
which is indicated by dotted 
lines, as db; c, column of 
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pyromania 


germicide, a remedy for asthma, etc.—py-rid-ic (pi- 
rid/ik), a. ; 
pyr-i-form (pir/i-form), a. [L. pyrum, prop. pirum, pear, 
++ forma, form.] Having the shape of a pear; pear-shaped. 
py-rite (pi/rit), n. [L. pyrites: see pyrites.| A mineral, a 
native iron disulphide, FeS2, with a brass-yellow color anda 
metallic luster, crystallizing in the isometric system. , 
py-ri-tes (pi-ri/téz), n. [L., < Gr. aupirns, flint, pyrites, 
orig. adj. < ip, fire.] Pyrite (usually called iron pyrites); 
also, marcasite (‘white iron pyrites’); also, any of various 
other sulphides, as of copper, nickel, etc.—py-rit/ic (-rit/- 
ik), a. . 
ee Form of Gr. zip, fire, used in combination: esp. 
used in scientific terms, as in geol., mineral., physics, and 
chem., to imply the action of heat. Fate 
py-ro (pi/rd), m. Shortened form of pyrogallic acid or pyro- 
gallol. [Colloq.] 
py-ro=a-cid (pi-rd-as/id), n. [See pyro-.] In chem., any 
of various acids obtained by subjecting other acids to heat. 
py-ro-cat-e-chin (pi-rd-kat/e-chin), m. [See pyro-.] In 
chem., a white crystalline benzene derivative occurring in 
plants, etc., and prepared from phenol, by the distillation of 
catechin, etc.: used as a photographic developing agent. 
py-ro-chem-i-cal (pi-rd-kem/i-kal), a. [See pyro-.] Per- 
taining to or producing chemical change at high temperatures. 
py-ro-clas-tic (pi-rd-klas/tik), a. [See pyro- and clastic.] 
In geol., composed chiefly of fragments of volcanic origin, as 
agglomerate, tuff, and certain other rocks. 
py-ro-crys-tal-line (pi-rd-kris/ta-lin), a. [See pyro-.] In 
petrog., crystallized from a molten magma or highly heated 
solution. 
py-ro=e-lec-tri-ci-ty (pi’rd-é-lek-tris/iti), n. [See pyro-.] 
The electrified state, or electric polarity, produced in certain 
crystals by a change in temperature; the science dealing with 
such phenomena. —py’ro=e-lec/tric (-é-lek/trik), a. and n. 
py-ro-gal-late (pi-rd-gal/at), n. In chem., a salt of pyro- 
gallic acid: a compound more properly classed as an ether 
of pyrogallol. 
py-ro-gal-lic (pi-rd-gal/ik), a. [See yro-.] In chem., 
obtained from gallic acid by the action of heat: as, pyro- 
gallic acid (pyrogallol).—py-ro-gal/lol (-gal/ol or -dl), n-. 
In chem., a white crystalline compound, CgH3(OH)3, ob- 
tained by heating gallic acid, and used as a photographic 
developing agent: classed as a phenol, but often regarded 
as a weak acid. 
py-ro-gen-ic (pi-rd-jen/ik), a. [See pyro- and -genic.] 
Producing heat or fever; also, produced by fire, as igneous 
rocks. Also py-rog’e-nous (-roj/e-nus). 
py-rog-ra-phy (pi-rog/ra-fi), n. [See pyro- and -graphy.] 
The art of burning designs on wood, leather, etc.; poker- 
work.—py-ro-graph/ic (-r6-graf‘ik), a. 
py-ro-gra-vure (pi/rd-gra-vir’ or pi-ro-gra/vir), n. [F.: 
see pyro- and gravure.] Pyrography. 
py-rol-a-try (pi-rol’a-tri), n. [See pyro- and -latry.] The 
worship of fire; fire-worship.—py-rol/a-ter, n. 
py-ro-lig-ne-ous (pi-ro-lig/né-us), a. [F. pyroligneuz, < 
Gr. zip, fire, + L. lignwm, wood.] Produced by the dis- 
tillation of wood: as, pyroligneous acid (a crude acetic acid); 
pyroligneous alcohol (methyl alcohol). Also py-ro-lig’/nic. 
py-rol-o-gy (pi-rol’d-ji), m. [See pyro- and -logy.] The 
science of heat; also, chemical analysis by means of fire or 
the blowpipe.—py-rol/o-gist, 7. 
py-ro-lu-site (pi-rd-li/sit), n. [G. pyrolusit, < Gr. zip, 
fire, -+ doves, washing.] Native manganese dioxide: 
used in various manufactures, and added to molten glass 
to remove the brown or green tints. 
py-rol-y-sis (pi-rol/i-sis), m. [See pyro- and -lysis.] In 
chem., chemical decomposition produced by exposure to a 
high temperature.—py-ro-lyt/ic (-rd-lit/ik), a. 
py-ro-mag-net-ic (pi/rd-mag-net/ik), a. [See pyro-.] Re- 
lating to magnetism as modified by heat; pertaining to or 
depending upon the combined action of heat and magnetism. 
py-ro-man-cy (pi/rd-man-si), n. [ML. pyromantia, < Gr. 
Tupouavrela, < mvp, fire, + pavrela, divination.] Div- 
ination by fire, or by forms appearing in fire. 
py-ro-ma-ni-a (pi-r6-ma/ni-d), n. [See pyro-.] A form of 
insanity marked by a mania for setting things on fire— 
py-ro-ma/ni-ac (-ak), n. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mdve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
élect, agony, int), Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
thin; tH, then; y, you; 


sd 
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py-rom-e-ter (pi-rom/e-tér), n. [See pyro- and -meter.]| short syllables; composed of or pertaining to pyrrhics. YI. n. 


Orig., an instrument for measuring the expansion of solids 
by heat; now, any of various instruments for measuring 
high temperatures.—py-ro-met/ric, py-ro-met/ri-cal (-rd- 
met’rik, -ri-kal), a. Of or pertaining to pyrometry or the 
pyrometer. —py-ro-met/ri-cal-ly, adv.—py-rom/e-try (-tri), 
nm. (See ~metry.| The measurement of high tempera- 
tures, as with a pyrometer, or the science dealing with such 
measurement. 

py-ro-mor-phite (pi-rd-mér’fit), ». [G. pyromorphit, < 
Gr. mvp, fire, + opp), form.] A mineral consisting of a 
chloride and phosphate of lead, occurring in crystals and 
massive, and of a green, yellow, or brown color. 

py-rone (pi/ron), n. [Gr. zip, fire: cf. pyro-.] In chem., 
either of two isomeric organic compounds, CsH4O2, having 
important derivatives. 

Py-rope (pi/rop), n. [G. pyrop, < Gr. rvpwrés, fiery-eyed, 
fiery, < ip, fire, + dy, eye, face.] A deep-red variety of 
garnet, frequently used as a gem. 

py-ro-pho-tom-e-ter (pi/rd-fG-tom/e-tér), n. [See pyro-.] 
A form of pyrometer which measures temperature by optical 
means. 

py-ro-phyl-lite (pi-r6-fil/it), n. [G. pyrophyllit, so called 
from its exfoliating when heated, < Gr. rip, fire, + bdo», 
leaf.] A mineral consisting of a hydrous silicate of alu- 
minium, usually having a white or greenish color, and 
occurring in foliated masses and compact, the latter variety 
being used for making slate-pencils, etc. 

py-ro-sal (pi/rd-sal), n. [From (anti) pyr(ine) + sal(icylic).] 

' A colorless crystalline compound derived from antipyrine 
and salicylic acid, and used in medicine as an antipyretic 
and analgesic. 

Ppy-ro-sis (pi-rd/sis), nm. [NL., < Gr. rbpwors, a burning, 
< mvpovv, burn, < zip, fire.] In pathol., an affection 
characterized by a burning sensation in the stomach, often 
extending to the esophagus, and the eructation of a watery, 
often acrid fluid; water-brash; heartburn. 

py-ro-stat (pi/rd-stat), n. [See pyro- and -stat.] A thermo- 
stat; specif., a thermostat for high temperatures. 

py-ro-sul-phu-ric (pi/rd-sul-fi/rik), a. [See pyro-.] In 
chem., disulphuric.—py-ro-sul/phate (-fat), n. 

py-ro-tech-nic (pi-ro-tek/nik), a. [See pyrotechny.] Of or 

pertaining to pyrotechny or pyrotechnics; pertaining to, 
resembling, or suggesting fireworks. Also py-ro-tech/ni- 
cal. —py-ro-tech/ni-cal-ly, adv.—py-ro-tech/nics, n. The 
art of making fireworks; the making and use of fireworks 
for display, military purposes, etc.; also (often construed 
as pl.), a display of fireworks; a display of something re- 
sembling fireworks, as lightning; fig., a brilliant or sensa- 
tional display, as of rhetoric, etc.—py-ro-tech/nist, n. One 
skilled in pyrotechny. 

py-ro-tech-ny (pi/ro-tek-ni), n. [F. pyrotechnie, < Gr. 
rip, fire, + réxvn, art.] The art of using fire, as in mechan- 
ical operations}; also, the art of making and using fireworks; 
pyrotechnics. 

py-ro-tox-in (pi-rd-tok/sin), m. [See pyro-.] In chem., a 
toxin which is capable of producing elevation of temperature 
in the animal body. 

py-rox-ene (pi/rok-sén), n. [F. pyroxene, < Gr. mip, fire, 
+ tos, stranger; because orig. supposed to be a foreign 
substance when found in igneous rocks.] A common 
mineral with many varieties, usually consisting chiefly of a 
calcium and magnesium silicate.—py-rox-en/ic (-rok- 
sen/ik), a.—py-rox’e-nite (-rok/sé-nit), n. Any rock com- 
posed essentially, or in large part, of pyroxene of any kind. 

py-rox-y-lin, py-rox-y-line (pi-rok’si-lin), n. [F. pyrory- 
line, < Gr. rip, fire, + £bdov, wood.] Any of various sub- 
stances (cellulose nitrates) made by nitrating certain forms 
of cellulose; guncotton or a similar substance; now, specif., 
any of the soluble cellulose nitrates used in making celluloid, 
collodion, etc. s 

pyr-rhic! (pir/ik). [L. pyrrhicha, < Gr. zupptxn, the 
dance; said to be named from Pyrrhichus, Gr. Tibpprxos, 
the inventor.] I. m. An ancient Grecian warlike dance 
in which the motions of actual warfare were imitated. II. a. 
Of or pertaining to this dance. __ 

pyr-rhic? (pir/ik). [L. pyrrhichius, < Gr. quppixws, < 
aupptxn: see pyrrhic!.] In pros.: I. a. Consisting of two 


A pyrrhic foot. 

Pyr-rhic® (pir/ik), a. Of or pertaining to Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus: as, a Pyrrhic victory (one gained at too great a cost: 
in allusion to that of Pyrrhus over the Romans at Asculum, 
in 279 B.c., after which he is reputed to have said, ‘Another 
such victory and we are lost!”’). 

Pyr-rho-nism (pir/6-nizm), n. The doctrines or system of 
the Greek Skeptic philosopher Pyrrho (about 365—about 
275 B.c.) and his followers; absolute or universal skepticism ; 
hence, in general, skepticism (as, ‘“The Pyrrhonism of my 
opinions has at all times rendered me notorious”: Poe’s “MS. 
Found in a Bottle’”’).—Pyr/rho-nist, n. 

pyr-rho-tite (pir’9-tit), m. [For earlier pyrrhotine, < Gr. 
mupporns, redness, < muppés, red, < ip, fire.]| A native 
sulphide of iron occurring in crystals and massive, of a 
bronze color and metallic luster, and often containing nickel, 
and generally slightly magnetic. 

pyr-rol (pir’ol or -dl), n. [Gr. avppés, red, + L. olewm, oil.] 
In chem., a colorless, liquid organic compound, C4H5N, with 
an odor like chloroform, found in coal-tar, etc., and having 
the property of imparting a fiery red color to a pine shaving 
moistened with hydrochloric acid. 

Py-thag-o-re-an (pi-thag-d-ré/an). I. a. Pertaining to 
Pythagoras (6th century B.c.), a Greek philosopher, religious 
teacher, and mathematician, to 
whom the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis is attributed, or to his teach- 
ings or school. IZ. n. A follower 
of Pythagoras. —Py-thag-o-re/an- 
ism, 7. 

Pyth-i-a (pith/i-4), n.; pl. -ias, 
L. -iz (-i€). [L., < Gr. via, 
prop. fem. of IWv6uos: see Pyth- 
tan.| In Gr. antiq., the priestess 
of Apollo at Delphi, who delivered 


the oracles. 
Pyth-i-ad (pith/i-ad), m. [Gr. 
TIv6cds (Iv0ca6-), celebration of 
the Pythian games.] The period YW 
of four years intervening between 
two successive celebrations of the 
Pythian games. 

Pyth-i-an  (pith/i-an), a. ([L. 
Pythius, < Gr. Iv6tos, < Tv0e, 
Pytho, older name of Delphi.] 


= 


Of or pertaining to Delphi, in 4, Pythia coated) Onatne 


ancient Greece (as, the Pythian Oracular Tripod. (From a 
games, one of the great national Cr** red igarcdivesss 
festivals of ancient Greece, held every four years in honor of 
Apollo); a 
pertaining - _ 
to the oracle 
or priestess 
of Apollo at 
Delphi. 
Also Pyth/= 
ic. 
py-tho-gen- 
ic (pi-thd- 
jean a. LE4Z 
(Gr. wie, 
HOS cre 
Genes |) = 
Produced 
by putrefac- 


= \ 


tion or filth. : mS 


Ss 


= 
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Py-thon(pi’- 
thon), n. 
[L. Python, 
the serpent, 
in LL. py- 
tho(n-), a 
soothsaying 

perches 


“S San 


Python (Python molurus). 


(in both senses): cf. Pythian.] In Greek legend, a huge ser- 
pent or monster fabled to have been slain by Apollo near 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


pythoness 


Delphi (as, “The laurel boughs That crown’d young Phee- 
bus for the Python slain”: Akenside’s ‘Pleasures of the 
Imagination,” remodeled version, i. 322); [J. c.] any of vari- 
ous large, non-venomous, old-world tropical snakes (genus 
Python), which kill by constriction (see cut on preceding 
page); any of various related or similar snakes, as a boa; 
also, a possessing spirit or demon, or one who is possessed 
by a spirit and prophesies by its aid.—pyth-o-ness (pith’6- 
nes), n. [LL. pythonissa.] A woman supposed to be pos- 
sessed by a soothsaying spirit, as the priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi; a woman with power of divination; a witch. —py- 
thon-ic (pi-thon/ik or pi-), a. Pertaining to the Python of 
Greek legend, or to pythons; python-like; also, pertaining 
to divination; oracular. 
py-w-ri-a (pi-i/ri-d), n. [NL., < Gr. rvov, pus, + odpor, 
urine.] In pathol., the presence of pus in the urine. 
pyx (piks), n. [L. pyxis, < Gr. mvtls, a box, orig. of box- 
wood, < mbfos, box-tree: cf. box! and box?.] A box (now 
rare); specif., a box or chest, at a mint, in which specimen 
coins are deposited and reserved for trial by weight and 
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assay (‘trial of the pyx’); eccles., the box or vessel in which 
the reserved eucharist or host is kept. 

pyx-id-i-um (pik-sid/i-um), 7.; 
pl. -ta (-i-d). [NL., < Gr. 
muéiévoy, dim. of mvéis, box: 
see pyz.] In_ bot., a seed- 
vessel which dehisces trans- 
versely, the top part acting as 
a lid, as in the purslane. 
pyx-ie (pik’si), . [Appar. < 
Pyxidanthera: see def.] A 
trailing, shrubby, evergreen 
plant, Pyxidanthera barbulata, 
of the eastern U. S., bear- 
ing numerous small, star-like 
blossoms. 

pyx-is (pik/sis), n.; pl. pyxides 


(-si-déz). [L.: see pyz.] A LAY ; 
small box or box-like vase; 2 os for hold hel Cone 
casket. Host, 12th century. 


Q 


Q, q (ki); pl. Q’s, q’s (kiiz). A consonant, the 17th letter 
of the English alphabet.—Q boat, Q ship, a boat or ship 
having the appearance of some ordinary, non-combatant 
vessel, as a collier or any cargo-boat, but fitted up with con- 
cealed guns and arrangements for prompt action when 
attacked, used in the British Navy during the World War to 
decoy and fight enemy vessels, esp. submarines. Also called 
mystery ship. 

qua (kw or kwa), conj. [L., orig. abl. fem. of qui, who.] 
As; as being; in the character or capacity of: as, “Qua 
publisher’s reader, I am a sad man” (Arnold Bennett’s 
“Truth about an Author,” xiv.). 

quack! (kwak), v. 7. [Imit.] To utter the characteristic 
cry of a duck, or a sound resembling it.—quack!, n. The 
cry of a duck, or some similar sound. 

quack? (kwak). [Abbr. of quacksalver.] I.n. Anignorant 
or fraudulent pretender to medical skill (as, ““He who has 
once been under the hands of a quack, is for ever after prone 
to dabble in drugs”: Irving’s ‘““Knickerbocker’s New York,” 
iv. 5); hence, one who pretends professionally or publicly 
to skill, knowledge, or qualifications which he does not 
possess (as, “In painting . . . Fortunato . . . wasa quack,” 
Poe’s ‘“‘Cask of Amontillado”’; “If you are a quack in sanctity 
and devotion, you will find it an easy matter to impose on 
silly women,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 10); 
a charlatan. II. a. Being a quack (as, a quack doctor); 
pertaining to or befitting a quack, or involving quackery 
(as, guack methods or medicines; “The doctors of medicine 

. . offered me quack cures for imaginary diseases,” G. B. 

Shaw’s ‘Man and Superman,” iii.).—quack?, ». I. intr. 
To play the quack; practise quackery. Il.ir. To advertise 
or urge, as a quack does his remedies; also, to treat by quack 
methods or remedies. —quack’er-y (-ér-i), n.; pl. -tes (-iz). 
The practices or methods of a quack; an instance or example 
of these. —quack/ish, a. Like or befitting a quack; of the 
nature of quackery. 

quack-sal-ver (kwak/sal-vér), mn. [D. quacksalver, now 
kwakzalver: cf. quack! and salve!.] A quack in medicine; 
hence, in general, a charlatan. [Archaic. ] 

quad! (kwod), m. A quadrangle, or quadrangular court, 
orig. of a college: as, “Sounds of mirth come from some 
undergraduates’ room on the opposite side of guad” (Hughes’s 
“Tom Brown at Oxford,” xlv.); “the quad of the hospital” 
{Trollope’s “Warden,” v.). [Colloq.] 

quad? (kwod), n. In printing, 2 quadrat. 

quad-ra (kwod’/rd), n.; pl. -re (-ré). [L., a square, plinth, 
fillet: cf. guadri-.] A square frame or border inclosing a 
bas-relief, panel, or the like; hence, any frame or border. 
See cut in next column. 


{L. quadrare: see quadrate.} 


cs 


quad-ra-ble (kwod’ra-bl), a. 
In math., ca- gs 
pable of being 
squared. 
Quad-ra-ges- 
iema (kwod- 
ra-jes’i-m4), 
n. LLL., }iG 
prop. fem. of | 
L. quadrage- #6 
simus, for- 
tieth, << quad- 
raginta, forty: 
cf. quadri-.] 
The forty 
daysofLentt; 
also, the first 1 
Sunday it, bertsetadlinse Ta: 
Lent (more Quadra. — ‘‘Annunciation,’”” by Luca della Robbia, 
fully, ‘Quad- Z 
ragesima Sunday’).—quad-ra-ges/i-mal, a. Lasting forty 
days, as the fast of Lent; also [cap. or J. c.], pertaining to 
or suitable for Lent. 
quad-ran-gle (kwod/rang-gl), m. [OF. F. quadrangle, < 
LL. quadrangulum, < L. quadr-, four, + angulus, E. 
angle’.] A plane figure having four angles and four sides, 
as a square; something of this form; esp., a quadrangular 
space or court wholly or nearly surrounded by a building or 
buildings (as, a quadrangle of a palace; a college quad- 
rangle; “The remainder mustered on the grass in the quad- 
rangle,’ Hughes’s “Tom Brown at Oxford,’ xxiv.); the 
building or buildings about such a space or court (as, ““There 
was a square court behind, round which the house, huts, 
and store formed a quadrangle”: H. Kingsley’s “‘Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” xxxi.); also, the region shown by one of the atlas 
sheets of the U. S. Geological Survey, varying in extent 
according to density of population; in mod. geom., a plane 
figure formed by four points (no three of which are in the 
same straight line) and the six straight lines they determine. 
—quad-ran/gu-lar (-rang/gii-lir), a. Having four angles 
or corners. —quad-ran/gu-lar-ly, adv. 
quad-rant! (kwod’rant), a. [L. quadrans (quadrant-), ppr. 
of quadrare: see quadrate.]| Square; of an approximately 
or generally square form: as, a cross nowy quadrant (see 
cut at cross, n.). [Obs. or archaic. | 
quad-rant? (kwod/rant), n. [L. quadrans (quadrant-), 
fourth part: cf. quadri-.] A fourth part}; specif., the 
quarter of a circle; an arc of 90°, or the area included between 
such an arc and two radii drawn one to each extremity; 
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quadrat 


something shaped like a quarter of a circle, as a part of a 
‘machine; an instrument, usually containing a graduated 
arc of 90°, used in astronomy, navigation, etc., for measuring 
altitudes; also, in geom., one of the four parts into which a 
plane is divided by a vertical and a horizontal line. —quad- 
ran-tal (kwod-ran/tal or kwod/ran-), a. 

quad-rat (kwod’rat), n. [Var. of quadrate, n.] In printing, 
a piece of type-metal of less than the height of the lettered 
types, serving ah cause a blank in printed matter: used for 

- spacing, etc. om- mr pee wea 
ae shortened to en quad. em quad. 2-em quad. 3-em quad. 
quad-rate (kwod/rat), v.; -rated, -rating. [L. quadratus, 
pp. of quadrare, make or be square, < quadra, a square: cf. 
quadri-.] 1.tr. To square (obs. or rare); also, to conform; 
adapt. IL. intr. To agree; conform.—quad/rate. [L. 
quadratus, pp.] I. a. Square; rectangular. IE n. A 
square; something square or rectangular. 

quad-rat-ic (kwod-rat/ik). [L. quadratus, pp.: see quad- 
rate.) I. a. Square; in alg., involving the square and no 
higher power of the unknown quantity (as, a quadratic equa- 
tion); of the second degree. II. n. In alg., a quadratic 
equation. —quad-rat/i-cal-ly, adv.—quad-rat/ics, 7. The 
branch of algebra that treats of quadratic equations. 
quad-ra-trix (kwod-ra/triks), n. [NL., < L. quadrare: 
see quadrate.] In math., a curve used for finding a square 
equivalent in area to the figure bounded by a given curve, 
or for finding a straight line equal to a circle, arc, or the like. 
quad-ra-ture (kwod’ra-tir), m. [L. quadratura, < quad- 
rare: see quadrate.] The act of squaring; specif., the act or 
process of finding a square equal in area to a given surface, 
esp. a surface bounded by a curve (as, the quadrature of the 
circle, the insoluble problem of finding a square equal in area 
to a given circle); also, squared form{, or squareness}; 
a square spacet; in astron., the situation of two heavenly 
bodies when their longitudes differ by 90°; also, either of the 
two points in the orbit of a body, as the moon, midway 
between the syzygies. 

quad-ren-ni-al (kwod-ren/i-al). (Earlier quadriennial, < 
L. quadriennis, < quadri-, four, + annus, year.] I. a. 
Of or for four years; also, occurring every four years. IL. n. 
Something that occurs every four years; also, a fourth 
anniversary.—quad-ren/ni-al-ly, adv.— quad-ren/ni-um 
(-um), n.; pl. -niums or -nia (-4). [NL., for L. quadrien- 
nium, < quadriennis.] A period of four years. 
quadri-. [L., also quadr-, quadru-: cf. L. quattuor, 
‘A combining-form or prefix meaning ‘four.’ 

quad-ric (kwod/rik). [L. quadra, a square: cf. quadrate.] 
In math.: I. a. Of the second degree: said esp. of functions 
with more than two variables. II. n. A quantic of the 
second degree. 

quad-ri-cen-ten-ni-al (kwod"ri-sen-ten/i-al). [See quadri-. | 
I. a. Of, pertaining to, or marking the completion of, a 
period of four hundred years. IL. n. A quadricentennial 
anniversary, or its celebration. 

quad-ri-ceps (kwod/ri-seps), 7. [NL., < L. quadri-, four, 


four. | 


+ caput, head.] In 
anat., the great mus- 
cle of the front of the 
thigh, which extends 
the leg and is consid- 
ered as having four 
heads or origins. 

quad-ri-corn (kwod/- 
ri-kérn), a. [NL. 
quadricornis, < L. 
quadri-, four, + 
cornu, horn.] Hav- 
ing four horns or 
horn-like parts, as an 
animal. Also quad- 
ri-cor/nous. 

quad-ri-cy-cle(kwod’- 
ri-si-kl), n. [See 
quadri-.] A vehicle 
similar to the bicycle 
and tricycle but hav- 
ing four wheels. 


Quadricorn Sheep (Ovis aries, var. quadricornis) . 
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quad-ri-fa-ri-ous (kwod-ri-fa’ri-us), a. [LL. quadrifarius: 
see quadri- and -farious.| Fourfold; in four rows. 
quad-ri-fid (kwod/ri-fid), a. [L. quad- 
rifidus: see quadri- and -fid.] Cleft < 
into four parts or lobes. 
quad-ri-fo-li-ate (kwod-ri-fo/li-at), a. 
[L. quadri-, four, + folium, leaf.] In 
bot., having four leaves; having leaves 
in whorls of four. 
quad-ri-form (kwod/ri-form), a. [LL. 
quadriformis: see quadri- and -form.]  Quadrifoliate Stem of 
Having or combining four forms. Four-leaved Milkweed 
quad-ri-ga (kwod-ri/gii), n5 pl. -ge (Asclepias quadrifolia). 
(-j@). {L., earlier pl., quadrige, contr. of quadrijuge, < 
quadri-, four, iia 
+ jugum, Ma : 
yoke. } Tawy. ¢ 
class. antig., a 
two-wheeled 
chariot drawn 
by four horses 
harnessed 
abreast. 
quad-ri-lat- 
er-al (kwod- 
ri-lat’e-ral). 
[L. 
EGRUG 5 S 
quadri-, four, + latus (later-), side.] I. a. Having four 
sides. IL n. A plane figure having four sides 
and four angles; something of this form; the 
space inclosed between and defended by four 
fortresses; in mod. geom., a figure formed by 
four straight lines which have six points of inter- 
section (‘complete quadrilateral’). 
quad-ri-lin-gual (kwod-ri-ling’gwal), a. [L. 
quadri-, four, + lingua, tongue.] Using or in- 
volving four languages. 
quad-ri-lit-er-al_ (kwod-ri-lit/e-ral), a. [L. quadri-, four, 
+ litera, letter.] Consisting of four letters, or (as cer- 
tain Semitic roots) of four consonants. 
quad-rille (kwod-ril’), n. [F. quadrille, 
company, troop (dim. < L. quadra, a square), also Sp. 
cuatrillo, the card-game, <: cuatro, < L. quattuor, four. ] 
A square dance for four couples, consisting regularly of five 
parts or movements, each complete in itself; some similar 
square dance; the music for any such dance; also, a game 
at cards played by four persons with forty cards, the eights, 
nines, and tens being discarded. : 
quad-ril-lion (kwod-ril’yon), n. [F. quadrillion, < L. 
quadr-, four, + F. (m)illon, million.] In Great Britain, the 
fourth power of a million, represented by 1 followed by 24 
ciphers; in France and the U. S., a thousand trillions, 
Beets by 1 followed by 15 ciphers. —quad-ril/lionth, 
a. and n. 
quad-ri-no-mi-al (kwod-ri-nd/mi-al). 
nomial as in binomial.] In alg.: 1. a. Consisting of four 
terms. II.n. A quadrinomial expression. 
quad-ri-par-tite 
(kwod-ri-par’tit), a. 
[L. quadripartitus, < 
quadri-, four, + parti- 
tus, pp. of partire, di- 
vide.] Divided into or 
consisting of four parts: 
as, a quadripartrte 
vault. — quad/ri-par- 
tition (-pir-tish’gn), 


ee fe LAL 

3 , aa 
quadrila- Quadriga. —‘‘ The Rape of Proserpine by Pluto,” froma 
Greek red-figured vase. 


Complete 
Quadrilat- 
eral. 


< Sp. cuadrilla, 


[From quadri- + 


n. 
quad-ri-syl-la-ble i 
(kwod-ri-sil’a-bl), 7. 
[See quadri-.] A word 
of four  syllables.— 
quad/ri-syl-lab/ic(-si- 

lab/ik), a. 
quad-ri-va-lent (kwod- 

ri-va/‘lent or kwod- 

riv’a-),a. [See quadri- 


Quadripartite Vault. — Nave of Amiens Ca- 
thedral, France. 
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and -valent.] In chem., having a valence of four.—quad- 
ri-va/lence, n. 

quad-riv-i-al (kwod-riv/i-al). [L. quadrivium: see quad- 
rivium.] I. a. Having four ways or roads meeting in a 
point; of ways or roads, leading in four directions; also, 
belonging to the quadrivium. IE. n. One of the four arts 
constituting the quadrivium. 

quad-riv-i-um (kwod-riv/i-um), n. [LL. use of L. quad- 
rivium, place where four ways meet, < quadri-, four, + 
via, way.] During the middle ages, the more advanced 
division of the seven liberal arts, comprising arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music. Cf. trivium. 

quad-roon (kwod-rén’), n. [Sp. cwarterén, < cuarto, < L. 
quartus, fourth: see quart!.] A person having one fourth 
negro blood; the offspring of a mulatto and a white. 
quadru-. Same as quadrv-. 

quad-ru-mane (kwod/ré-man),n. A quadrumanous animal. 

quad-ru-ma-nous (kwod-ré/ma-nus), a. [NL. quadru- 
manus, < L. quadru-, four, + manus, hand.] Four- 
handed; having all four feet adapted for use as hands, as 
animals of the monkey kind; of or pertaining to the Quad- 
rumana, an old order including the monkeys, apes, lemurs, 


etc. 
quad-ru-ped (kwod/ré-ped). [L. quadrupes (quadruped-), 
< quadru-, four, + pes (ped-), foot.] I. a. Four-footed. 
II. mn. An animal (esp. a mammal) having four feet.— 
quad-ru-ped-al (kwod/rd-ped-al or kwod-ré/pé-dal), a. 
quad-ru-plane (kwod/rj-plan), mn. [From quadru-, for 
quadri-, + plane?.] An aéroplane with four supporting 
planes, one above another. 
quad-ru-ple (kwod/ré-pl). [F. quadruple, < L. quadruplus, 
< quadru-, four, + -plus: see double.] I. a. Fourfold; 
consisting of four parts; four times as great. II. n. A 
number, amount, etc., four times as great as another.— 
quad/ru-ple, v.; -pled, -pling. 1. tr. To make four times 
as great. II. intr. To become four times as great: as, 
“The mail quadrupled in size” (Bok’s ‘““Americanization of 
Edward Bok,” xxxi.).—quad/ru-plet (-plet), n. Any 
group or combination of four; also, one of four children 
born at a birth. 
quad-ru-plex (kwod/rj-pleks), a. [L. quadruplez, < 
quadru-, four, + -plex: see duplex.] Fourfold; quadruple; 
specif., noting or pertaining to a system of telegraphy by 
which four messages may be transmitted simultaneously 
over one wire. 
quad-ru-pli-cate (kwod-ré/pli-kat), v. £.; -cated, -cating. 
[L. guadruplicatus, pp. of quadruplicare, < quadruplex: see 
quadruplex.] To make fourfold; quadruple.—quad-ru/- 
pli-cate (-kat). I. a. Fourfold; quadruple. IE. . One 
of four things, esp. four copies of a document, exactly alike 
in every respect.—in quadruplicate, in four copies, exactly 
alike.—quad-ru-pli-ca/tion (-ka/shon), n. [LL. quadru- 
plicatio(n-).] The act of quadruplicating or making four- 
fold, or the resulting state; also, something quadruplicated 
or fourfold. 
quad-ru-ply (kwod/ré-pli), adv. 
measure, or degree. 
quz-re (kwé/ré). [L., impv. of querere, seek, ask: cf. 
query.] 1. A word used to introduce or suggest a question: 
as, quere, is this point fully proved? quzre, whether the 
contrary is not more probable. IX.n. A query or question. 
quezes-tor (kwes/tor), n. [L., < querere, seek, ask.] In 
ancient Rome, a public prosecutor in certain criminal cases; 
later, one of the officials in charge of the public funds.— 
quzes/tor-ship, 7. 
quaff (kwaf), v. [Origin uncertain.] I. intr. To drink 
wine or the like in large drafts, as with hearty enjoyment 
(as, “That quaffing and drinking will undo you”: Shakspere’s 
“Twelfth Night,” i. 3. 14); hence, to drink anything freely 
and with enjoyment; in general, to drink. [Now chiefly 
literary.] IN. tr. To drink (wine, etc.) copiously and 
heartily (as, ‘They . . . poured out the sacramental wine 
into golden chalices, quaffing huge draughts to the beggars’ 
health”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 7); hence, to drink 
(anything) freely and with enjoyment (lit. or fig.: as, 
“Felicity . . . is quaffed out of a golden cup in every lati- 
tude,” J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xvi.); in general, to drink; 
also, to drink the contents of (as, “Your cup, filled with right 


In a quadruple manner, 
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good wine, I have just now quaffed off”: Scott’s “Castle 
Dangerous,” vii.). [Now chiefly literary.]—quaff, n. A 
quaffing, or that which is quaffed; a draft. [Now chiefly 
literary. |—quaff’er, n. : 3 
quag (kwag), v. 7.; quagged, quagging. [Cf. quake.] To 
shake, as boggy ground or soft, flabby flesh. [Now prov. 
Eng.|—quag, n. A piece of soft, boggy ground with a 
surface apparently solid but shaking or yielding under the 
tread; a quagmire: as, “Let me get off the bridge . . . That — 
firm bit by the quag will do” (Masefield’s “Daffodil Fields,” 
vii.). (British. 1 
quag-ga (kwag/a),n. [S.Afr.] A South African quadruped, 
Equus quagga, now extinct, related to the ass and the zebra; 
sometimes, Burchell’s zebra (see daww and zebra). 
quag-gy (kwag/i), a. Of the nature of or resembling a quag 
or quagmire (as, “‘Some dismal rood Of quaggy land about the 
river’s edge”: W. Morris’s “Jason,” x. 237); boggy; also, 
soft and flabby, as flesh, the body, etc. [Chiefly British. ] 
quag-mire (kwag/mir), n. [Appar. < quag + mire.] A 
piece of miry or boggy ground whose surface shakes or yields 
under the tread; a bog; fig., a situation from which extri- 
cation is difficult. 
qua-hog, qua-haug (kw4/hog, -ha4g, or kwa-hog’, -hag’), n. 
[N. Amer. Ind.] A roundish, edible American clam, Venus 
mercenaria, the ‘round clam’ 
or ‘hard clam’ of the Atlantic 
coast. 
quaich, quaigh (kwach), n. 
[Gael. cwach, cup.] A kind 
of shallow drinking-cup, com- 
monly made of wooden staves 
and having two ears or han- 
dles. [Sc.] 
quail! (kwal), v. [ME. quayle, 
quaile; origin uncertain.] I. intr. To decline in strength 
or vigor, wither, or fade, as living beings, plants, etc. (now 
prov. Eng.); fig., to fail, become faint or feeble, or give 
way, as the courage; sink in discouragement, as the heart, 
etc. (as, “They .. . felt their hearts quailing under their 
multiplied hardships”: Irving’s “‘Captain Bonneville,’ xxx.); 
lose heart or courage, in difficulty or danger, as a person, 
etc.; shrink with fear, or as if afraid or cowed (as, ‘She 
made Barnes quail before her by the shafts of contempt 
which she flashed at him,” Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” 
xxxil.; “looking at me with a rigidity of aspect under which 
I absolutely quailed,” H. Melville’s “Typee,” ix.). IL ¢r. 
To affect injuriouslyt, impairf, or spoilf; fig., to cause to 
fail, give way, or sink, as the courage, heart, etc.; daunt 
or cow (a person, etc.). 
quail? (kwal), 7.; pl. quails or (esp. collectively) quail. 
[OF. quaille (F. caille); from Teut.: cf. D. kwakkel, quail, 
of imit. origin.]_ A small, old-world gallinaceous game-bird, 
Coturniz communis; also, any of various allied or similar 
birds; specif., any of various American gallinaceous birds 
of the genus Colinus and allied genera, esp. C. virginianus, 


the bob-white, a 
\\\ 
L 


quaint 


Quahog. 


well-known game- 
bird about ten 
inches long; also, a 
prostitute} (see 
Shakspere’s “Troi- 
lus and Cressida,” 
Ve leon): 

quaint (kwant), 
a. [OF. cointe, 
queinte, wise, 
clever, pretty, 
pleasing, fine, < L 
cognitus, pp. of cog- 


SK 


noscere, come to 
know: see cogni- ee 
tion, and cf. ac- AS ee 


quaint.] Wisef, 
skilled{, or clevert 
(as, “to show how quaint an orator you are”: Shakspere’s 
“2 Henry VI.,” iii. 2. 274); artfult or cunning}; also, devised 
or made with skill or art}, elegantf, pretty{, or finet (as, 
“I never saw a better-fashion’d gown, More quaint, more 


Common Quail of America (Colinus virginianus). 
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pleasing”: Shakspere’s “Taming of the Shrew,” iv. 3. 102); 
hence, fine in dress or appearance, as persons}; also, of 
language, expressions, etc., elegant} or refined{; clever} or 
smart}; affectedt; also, strange, singular, or odd (as, “In 
his wizard habit strange, Came forth,—a quaint and fearful 
sight,” Scott’s “Marmion,” ili. 20: obs. except as in the 
following) ; strange or odd in an interesting, pleasing, or 
amusing way (as, “the quaint streets of New Orleans, that 
most foreign of American cities,” W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” ii. 1; quaint carvings, imagery, or fancies; ‘“Don 
Anastacio Buenavida of the corkscrew curls and quaint 
taste in pigs,” W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” 
xili.); oddly picturesque, esp. after an antique fashion 
(as, “the heralds in their quaint costume”: Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” vi. 5); having an old-fashioned attractiveness or 
charm (as, a quaint old house or garden; a quavnt little 
maiden).—quaint/ly, adv.—quaint/ness, n. 
quake (kwak), v. 7.; quaked, quaking. [AS. cwacian, shake, 
tremble. ] Of things, to shake or tremble, as from shock, 
internal convulsion, or instability (as, “boughs that quaked 
at every breath,” Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” i. 12; “the 
quaking mud,” Pope’s ““Dunciad,” ii. 292); also, of persons, 
to shake from cold, weakness, fear, anger, or the like (as, 
“Quake in the present winter’s state and wish That warmer 
days would come,” Shakspere’s ‘““Cymbeline,” ii. 4. 5; ‘So 
terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I exceedingly fear 
and quake,” Heb. xii. 21); shiver; shudder.—quake, n. A 
trembling or tremulous agitation; esp., an earthquake. 
quak-er (kwa’kér), n. One who or that which quakes; 
[cap.] a member of the Society of Friends (see friend).— 
Quaker gun, a dummy gun, as in a ship or fort: so named 
in allusion to the Quakers’ opposition to all war.—Quak/er- 
ess, n. A female Quaker.—Quak’er-ish, a. Like or be- 
fitting the Quakers.—Quak’er-ism, . The principles and 
customs of the Quakers.—quak’er=la/dies, n. pl. The 
flowers of the common houstonia, or innocence.—Quak’- 
er-ly, a. Quaker-like. 
quak-ing (kwa/king), p. a. 
bling. —quak/ing-ly, adv. 
quak-y (kwa’ki), a. Inclined to quake; quaking. 
qual-i-fi-a-ble (kwol/i-fi-a-bl), a. That may be qualified. 
qual-i-fi-ca-tion (kwol/i-fi-ka/shon), nm. [ML. qualvfica- 
tio(n-).] The act of qualifying, or the state of being quali- 
fied; esp., modification, limitation, or restriction, or an 
instance of this (as, to assert a thing without any qualifica- 
tion); also, a qualityf or attributef; an accomplishmentf; 
sometimes, charactert or naturef; also, a quality, accom- 
plishment, etc., such as qualifies or fits for some function 
(as, “My father, with all his high military qualifications, 
never became emperor, field-marshal, or even general’: 
Borrow’s “Lavengro,” i.); a required circumstance or 
condition for acquiring or exercising a right, holding an 
office, or the like (as, a property qualification for the right 
of suffrage). —qual/i-fi-ca-tive (-ka-tiv). I. a. Serving to 
qualify. II. mn. Something serving to qualify; a qualifying 
term, expression, or the like. 
qual-i-fied (kwol/i-fid), p. a. Furnished with qualitiest; 
also, possessed of qualities or accomplishments which fit 
one for some function or office; having qualifications re- 
quired by law or custom; also, modified, limited, or re- 
stricted in some way (as, a qualified statement).—qual/i= 
fied-ly, adv.—qual’i-fied-ness, 7. 
qual-i-fi-er (kwol/i-fi-er), n. One who or that which quali- 
fies; in gram., a word, as an adjective or adverb, that quali- 
fies another word. 
qual-i-fy (kwol/i-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [F. qualifier, < ML. 
qualificare, < L. qualis, of what kind, + facere, make.] 
L tr. To attribute some quality or qualities to; character- 
ize, call, or name (as, “The ‘Devil’s drawing-room,’ As some 
have qualified that wondrous place”: Byron’s “Don Juan,” 
x. 81); also, to furnish with a certain quality}; also, to 
invest with proper or necessary qualities; make competent 
(as, “He qualified himself for the business of scrivener”: 
B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” i.); specif., to furnish with 
legal power or capacity (as, “No one but a landholder was 
qualified to be elected into that body”: Bancroft’s “Hist. 
of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, ii. 1); sometimes, to make 
legally capable by the administration of an oath; also, to 
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modify in some way; limit by a restriction or reservation, 
or make less strong or positive (as, to qualify a statement 
or an expression); make less violent, severe, or intense, or 
moderate or mitigate (as, to qualify the rigor of a statute); 
lessen the unpleasant effect of (as, “I had flashed a consider- 
able quantity of gunpowder, to qualify the foul air within”: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Oct. 11); modify or alter 
the strength or flavor of (as, to qualify liquors; “He... 
qualified his mug of water with a plentiful infusion of the 
liquor,” Dickens’s “Barnaby Rudge,” xlv.); in gram., to 
express some quality as belonging to, or limit or modify the 
meaning of (as, an adjective qualifying a noun; an adverb 
qualifying a verb). II. intr. To make one’s self competent 
for something; obtain competent power or capacity, as by 
fulfilling necessary conditions or taking an oath; show one’s 
self or be competent for something; also, to make oath to 
any fact (U. S.).—qual/i-fy-ing-ly, adv. 
qual-i-ta-tive (kwol/i-ta-tiv), a. LLL. qualitativus.] Per- 
taining to or concerned with quality or qualities.—qualita- 
tive analysis, in chem., the analysis of a substance in order 
to ascertain the nature of its constituents.—qual/i-ta- 
tive-ly, adv. 
qual-i-tied (kwol’i-tid), a. Endowed with qualities. 
qual-i-ty (kwol/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. qualite (F. 
qualité), < L. qualitas, < qualis, of what kind, such, having 
some quality, akin to qui, quis, who, and ult. to E. who.] 
Character or nature, as belonging to or distinguishing a thing 
(as, the quality of a sound; ‘“The spring of water . . . en- 
tirely lost the deliciousness of its pristine quality,” Haw- 
thorne’s “House of the Seven Gables,” i; ‘““Give her what 
comforts The quality of her passion shall require,” Shak- 
spere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” v. 1. 63); also, a character- 
istic, property, or attribute (as, the qualities of a metal; 
useful qualities; mental or moral qualities); also, character 
with respect to excellence, fineness, etc., or grade of excel- 
lence (as, food of poor quality; the finest quality of cloth, 
to consider the quality rather than the quantity of a thing); 
high grade, or superior excellence (as, goods of quality); 
also, native character, nature, or disposition, as of a person 
or animal (as, “You know the fiery quality of the duke”: 
Shakspere’s “King Lear,” ii. 4. 93); mettle or temper (as, 
“This skeleton in the family cupboard was . . . a test of 
the quality of the man she had married”: Galsworthy’s 
“Saint’s Progress,” ii. 6); ability or capacity; native excel- 
lence or superiority; an accomplishment or attainment 
(as, “A just deportment, manners grac’d with ease, Elegant 
phrase . . . Are qualities that .. . ”: Cowper’s ‘‘Progress 
of Error,” 423); also, social status or position (archaic: as, 
“The house . . . is frequented by gentry of the best quality,” 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” ix. 4); good or high social position 
(as, a man of quality; persons of quality); the superiority 
or distinction associated with high social position (as, ““There 
was quality and breeding in every movement of his body”: 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxiv.); persons of high 
social position (archaic, prov., or vulgar: as, “her ladyship 
. .. having in her youth been a great toast among the 
quality,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” ix.; “It was ‘baker’s 
bread’ — what the quality eat; none of your low-down corn- 
pone,” Mark Twain’s ‘Huckleberry Finn,” viii.); also, 
character or capacity (as, “The cripple .. . in his quality 
of Peyrol’s friend . . . had become a member of the Escam- 
pobar community”: J. Conrad’s “Rover,” xvi.); also, 
professiont or occupationt; in logic, the character of a propo- 
sition as affirmative or negative. 
qualm (kwim), . [Origin uncertain: cf. G. qualm, smoke, 
vapor, prov. swoon.] A sudden sensation of faintness or 
illness, now esp. of nausea; hence, a sudden sickening or 
disturbing feeling of some mental kind (as, “sudden qualms 
of apprehension and terror,” Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” 
iii.; “a qualm of home-sickness for the compact little gar- 
dener’s cottage at Shonts,” H. G. Wells’s “Bealby,”’ vil.) ; 
a sudden misgiving, or feeling of apprehensive uneasiness 
(as, ‘She had no qualms, no foreboding, no dubious sensation 
of weakness”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” mat, 1))p 
an uneasy scruple or a pang of compunction as to conduct 
(as, “an ignorant ruffianly gaucho, who... would... 
fight, steal, and do other naughty things without a qualm’”’: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” xii.); also, a 
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sudden access or fit of anything (as, “Now he sure will die, 
By his strange qualme of liberality,” J. Hall’s “Satires,” vi.; 
“Immediately after one of these fits of extravagance he will 
be taken with violent qualms of economy,” Irving’s “Sketch- 
Book,” John Bull).—qualm/ish, a. Inclined to have, or 
having, qualms, esp. of nausea (as, “I am qualmish at the 
smell of leek”: Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” v. 1. 22); charac- 
terized by qualms; of the nature of a qualm; also, apt to 
cause qualms.—qualm/ish-ly, adv.—qualm/ish-ness, ”.— 
qualm/y, a. Qualmish. 

quam-ash (kwom/ash or kwa-mash’), n. Same as camass. _ 
quam-o-clit (kwam/6-klit), nm. [Mex.] Any of certain 
showy-flowered climbing plants which constitute the con- 
volvulaceous genus Quamoclit (sometimes classed as a section 
of the genus Jpomea), native in tropical or warm regions; 
esp., the cypress-vine, Q. quamoclit. ; 
quan-da-ry (kwon/da-ri, Brit. also kwon-da/ri), n.; pl. -ries 
(-riz). [Origin unknown.] A state of embarrassing per- 
plexity or uncertainty, esp. as to what to do; a dilemma: as, 
“Poor Mr. Biggs was in a sad quandary” (Marryat’s “Mr. 
Midshipman Easy,” xi.); “Having captured our men, we 
were in a quandary how to keep them” (Roosevelt’s “Ranch 
Life and the Hunting-Trail,” viii.). 

quan-dong (kwon/dong), m. [Also quandang; native 
Australian.] A santalaceous tree, Fusanus acuminatus, of 
Australia, yielding an edible drupaceous fruit (called ‘native 
peach’) whose seed (‘quandong-nut’) has an edible kernel; 
also, the fruit, or the seed or nut. 

quan-ta (kwon’ta), n. Plural of quantum. 

quan-tic (kwon’tik), n. [L. quantus, how great: see quan- 
tum.] In math., a rational, integral, homogeneous function 
of two or more variables. 

quan-ti-fy (kwon/ti-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [ML. quanti- 
ficare, < L. quantus, how great, + facere, make.] To 
determine the quantity of; measure; in logic, to make 
explicit the quantity of.—quan’ti-fi-a-ble (-fi-a-bl), a.— 
quanti-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), 7. 

quan-ti-ta-tive (kwon’ti-ta-tiv), a. [ML. quantitativus.] 
Pertaining to or concerned with quantity or its measurement; 
also, that is or may be estimated by quantity.— quantitative 
analysis, in chem., the analysis of a substance in order to 
determine the amounts and proportions of its constituents. — 
quan’/ti-ta-tive-ly, adv. 

quan-ti-ty (kwon’titi), n.; pl. -ties (tiz). [OF. quantite 
(F. quantité), < L. quantitas, < quantus, how great: see 
quantum.] The being so much in relation to a possible 
more or less, esp. as the subject of mathematics; magnitude, 
size, volume, area, or length (obs. except in math.); amount 
or measure (as, food or flowers in great quantity; ‘I love thee 
. . . How much the quantity, the weight as much, As I 
do love my father,” Shakspere’s “(Cymbeline,” iv. 2. 17); 
length or duration in time (now only in legal use, with refer- 
ence to the time during which the right of enjoyment of an 
estate is to continue, and as in pros. and phonetics, also 
music, below); also, proportiont; also, considerable or 
great amount (as, to extract ore in quantity); also, a particu- 
lar, indefinite, or considerable amount of something (as, a 
certain, large, or small quantity of water; a quantity of waste 
matter; “her brown hair — of which she had quantities,” 
M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” iii.); a particular, indefinite, 
or considerable number of things or persons (as, a small 
quantity of books; a quantity of people; ‘quantities of 
collars, bracelets, wands, fans, and other trinkets,’’ Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 5); in math., something having 
magnitude, or size, extent, amount, or the like; also, specif., 
in pros. and phonetics, of sounds (chiefly vowel sounds) or 
syllables, character as to being long or short, with reference 
to the time required in uttering them; in music, the length 
or duration of a note; in logic, the character of a proposition 
as universal or particular or sometimes as singular; also, the 
extension or the intension of a term or concept. 

quan-tum (kwon/tum), n.; pl. -ta (-té). [L., neut. of 
quantus, how great, how much, akin to quam, how, qui, 
quis, who: cf. quality.] Quantity or amount; a particular 
amount; a share or portion (as, “Every member pressing 
forward to throw on his quantum of wisdom, the subject 
was quickly buried under a mountain of words”: Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker’s New York,” vii. 8); in physics, accord- 
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quarrelsome 


ing to a certain theory, a hypothetical particle or cell com- 
posed of the smallest amount of energy capable of existing 
independently, or this amount of energy regarded as a unit. 
qua-qua-ver-sal (kwa-kw4-vér’sal or kwa-), a. [L. quaqua, 
whithersoever, + versus, pp. of vertere, turn.] Turned, 
pointing, or dipping in all directions: chiefly in geol.—qua- 
qua-ver’sal-ly, adv. 
quar-an-tine (kwor/an-tén), n. [It. quarantina, < quaran- 
ta, < L. quadraginta, forty.] A period of forty days (in 
specific uses); also, a period, orig. of forty days, of detention 
or isolation imposed upon ships, persons, etc., on arrival 
at a port or place, when liable or suspected to be bringing 
some infectious or contagious disease; hence, the stay 
required of ships or persons under such circumstances (as, 
“He had received orders to send back all persons coming 
from Egypt and force them to perform quarantine at El 
Arish”: Kinglake’s ‘‘Eothen,” xxiii.); the detention or 
isolation enforced, or any strict isolation designed to prevent 
the spread of disease (as, a ship detained in quarantine; a 
house in quarantine for scarlet fever); temporary restraint 
or confinement for preventive sanitary purposes; also, a 
system of measures (detention, observation, disinfection, 
etc.) maintained by governmental or public authority at 
ports, on frontiers, etc., for preventing the spread of disease; 
the branch of the public service concerned with such meas- 
ures; also, a place or station at which such measures are 
carried out.—quar/an-tine, v. t.; -tined, -tining. To put 
in or subject to quarantine. 
quar-rel! (kwor’el), n. [OF. quarrel (F. carreau), < ML. 
quadrellus, dim. < L. quadrus, square.] A square-headed 
bolt or arrow, formerly used with a crossbow; also, any of 
certain tools, as a stone-masons’ chisel; =xmnp " ’ 
also, a small square or diamond-shaped =} 
pane of glass, as used in latticed win- 
dows. 
quar-rel? (kwor’el), n. [OF. querele 
(F. querelle), < L. querela, querella, 
complaint, < quert, complain: cf. 
querulous.| A complaint}; also, an 
accusation} or chargef; also, a cause 
or occasion of complaint or hostile feel- 
ing against a person, etc., or the hos- 
tility resulting from this (as, ‘“Herodias 
had a quarrel against him”: Mark, vi. 
19); one’s cause or side in a dispute or 
contention (as, “Thrice is he armed that 
hath his quarrel just’’: Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” ili. 2. 
233); also, a cause}, reason, or ground} (as, “A man may 
have a quarrel to marry, when he will”: Bacon’s “Essays,” 
Of Marriage and Single Life); also, an angry dispute or alter- 
cation (as, “If, upon a sudden quarrel, two persons fight, and 
one of them kills the other,-this is manslaughter’: Black- 
stone’s ‘Commentaries,’ IV. 191); a disagreement marked 
by angry feeling or rupture of friendly relations (as, “Love 
quarrels ate easily made up, but of money quarrels there is 
no end”: Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” iii.); also, quarrel- 
someness}.—quar’rel?, v. 7.; -reled or -relled, -reling or 
-relling. To raise a complaint, or find fault (as, “All are 
prone to quarrel With Fate”: Locker-Lampson’s “‘Jester’s 
Moral”); also, to dispute angrily, or wrangle (as, “Thro’ 
wine they quarrell’d, and thro’ wine were slain”: Dryden’s 
tr. Virgil’s “Georgics,” ii. 638); disagree angrily, squabble, 
or fall out (as, “The sisters quarrelled among themselves as 
all sisters will”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 8).—to 
quarrel with one’s bread and butter, to find fault with 
one’s means of subsistence; indulge one’s feelings by acting 
in opposition to one’s material interests: as, “They are his 
[a clergyman’s ] bread and butter, these beliefs — and a man 
mustn’t quarrel with his bread and butter’? (Du Maurier’s 
“Trilby,” v.).—quar’rel?, v. t. To dispute}, call in ques- 
tion}, or object tof; also, to find fault with, or reprove (a 
person: obs. or Sc.); also, to force or bring by quarreling. 
—quar’rel-er, quar’rel-ler, n.—quar/rel-some (-sum), a. 
Inclined to quarrel; given to quarreling: as, “On our idle 
days they were mutinous and quarrelsome, finding fault 
with their pork, the bread, etc., and in continual ill humor” 
(B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” xil.). —quar/rel-some-ly 
adv.— quar/rel-some-ness, n. ‘ 
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quar-ri-er (kwor’i-ér), n. One who quarries stone. 
quar-ry! (kwor’i), n.; pl. quarries (-iz). [For quarrel1.] 
A quarrel, or small square or diamond-shaped pane of glass; 
also, a square stone or tile. 
quar-ry? (kwor’i), .; pl. quarries (-iz). [OF. cuiree (F. 
curée), <_ cur, < L. corvum, skin, hide.] Parts of an 
animal slain in the chase, given in the skin to the houndst; 
also, a heap of game killed in the chasef; also, a beast or 
bird hunted or pursued; game, esp. game hunted with hounds 
or hawks; hence, any object of pursuit or attack. 
quar-ry® (kwor’i), n.; pl. quarries (-iz). [ME. quarey, for 
earlier quarere, < OF. quarriere (F. carriére), < ML. quad- 
raria, quarry (where stones are squared), < L. quadrare, 
make square: see quadrate.] An excavation or pit, usually 
open to the air, from which building-stone, slate, or the like 
is obtained by cutting, blasting, etc.—quar’ry’%, v. t.; -ried, 
-rying. To obtain (stone, etc.) from or as from a quarry; 
also, to make a quarry in.—quar’ry=faced, a. Having the 
face left rough as when taken from the quarry, as building- 
stone; built of such stone, » wird 
as masonry. — quar/ry-man {<3 
(-man), 7.; pl. -men. Af’ » (Mf 
man employed in quarrying. 
quart! (kwart), n. (OF. F, de ™™a-7 
quarte, < ML. quarta, prop. Vhegzpsll fg 
fem. of L. quartus, fourth, if - 
< quattuor, four: see four.] 
A liquid and also dry measure of capacity, equal to one fourth 
of a gallon or one eighth of a peck (of varying content in 
different systems, places, and times); also, a vessel or 
measure holding a quart. See liquid measure, under liquid, 
a., and dry measure, under dry, a. 
quart? (kart), n. [F. quarte, fem. of quart, fourth, < L. 
quartus: see quart!.] In card-playing, a sequence of four 
cards (as, quart major, the sequence of the highest four cards 
in any suit); in fencing, the quarte or carte. 
quar-tan (kw4r’/tan). [OF. F. quartaine, < L. quartana 
(in febris quartana, quartan fever), fem. of quartanus, of the 
fourth, < quartus: see quart!.] I.a. Ofa fever, ague, etc., 
characterized by paroxysms which recur every fourth day, 
both days of consecutive occurrence being counted. II. n. 
A quartan fever or ague. 
quarte (kart), n. [F.: see quart?.] In fencing, the fourth 
in a series of eight parries; carte. 
quar-ter (kwar’tér), n. [OF. F. quartier, < L. quartarius, 
fourth part, < quartus: see quart!.] One of the four equal 
or equivalent parts into which anything is or may be divided 
(as, to cut an apple into quarters; a quarter of a circle; a 
quarter of an hour); specif., the fourth part of a yard, or 9 
inches; the fourth part of a hundredweight, or 25 pounds or 
28 pounds; an old British measure of capacity for grain, 
etc., equal to 8 bushels, or, locally, to more or less than this; 
also, the fourth part of a year (cf. quarter-day); in schools, 
the fourth part of that period of the year during which 
instruction is given, generally 10 or 11 weeks (as, “He had 
withdrawn Miss Mannering from the school at the end of the 
first quarter”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xvii.); also, the 
fourth part of an hour (15 minutes), or the moment mark- 
ing this period; also, one fourth of a dollar (25 cents), or a 
silver coin of this value; also, the fourth part of the distance 
between any two adjacent points of the 32 marked on a 
compass, being 2° 48/ 45”; also, one of the four parts, each 
including a leg, of the body or carcass of a quadruped (as, 
“The cattle were so small that a stout native could walk off 
with an entire quarter”: H. Melville’s “Omoo,” lvii.); some- 
times, a haunch (hind quarter), as of a horse; sometimes, 
one of the four parts, each including a limb, of a human 
body, esp. as formerly divided in the case of persons executed 
for treason, etc.; also, the region of any of the four principal 
points of the compass or divisions of the horizon, or such a 
point or division (as, “An aged warrior lighted the great 
pipe . . . and blew the smoke towards the four quarters 
of the heavens”: Cooper’s “Prairie,” xxvii.); any point or 
direction of the compass (as, “Winds from all quarters 
agitate the air”: Cowper’s “Task,” i. 378); a region, district, 
or place (as, “It was the opinion of Mark Lescarbot . . . 
that the immediate descendants of Noah peopled this 
quarter of the globe”: Irving’s ‘““Knickerbocker’s New York,” 
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quarter 


i. 3); a certain part or member of the community, etc., 
without reference to locality (as, his information comes 
from a high quarter); a particular district of a city or town, 
esp. one appropriated to or occupied by a particular class or 
race of people (as, “the almost unmapped quarter inhabited 
by artists, musicians and ‘people who wrote,’ ” Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s “Age of Innocence,” xii.; “He lived in the native 
quarter, with a native woman,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” 
li. 4); a place of stay, residence, or lodgment (now usually in 
pl.: as, the winter quarters of an army; ‘Colonel Despienne 
had quarters at the ‘Sign of the Pheasant,’ ” Conan Doyle’s 
“Fxploits of Brigadier Gerard,” viii.); the cabins inhabited 
by the negroes on a plantation (now in pl.: southern U. S.); 
appointed or appropriate position or station, as of officers or 
men of a war-ship in action, drill, etc. (now usually in pl.: 
as, ‘Call the drummer . . . and let him beat to quarters,” 
Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xxv.); also, relations 
with another} (as, “I knew two that were competitors .. . 
and yet kept good quarter between themselves”: Bacon’s 
“Essays,” Of Cunning); treatmentt or terms} (as, “They 
will give thee fair quarter”: Scott’s “Woodstock,” xxxiii.); 
also, mercy or indulgence shown to a vanquished enemy in 
sparing his life and accepting his surrender (as, to cry quarter, 
to call for such indulgence; “‘those Christians ... who... 
put whole troops of men to the sword, without giving quar- 
ter,’ Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 12); in general, mercy 
or indulgence; in her., one of the four (or more) parts into 
which a shield is divided by horizontal and 

vertical lines; also, a charge occupying one 

fourth of the shield, placed in chief; also, a 

quartering, or one of various coats of arms 

marshaled upon one shield (as, ‘‘a baron of six- 

teen quarters”: Scott’s “Antiquary,” xxiv.); 

in arch., an upright post in partitions, to which 

the laths are nailed; in vet. science, either Quarter. 
side of a horse’s hoof, between heel and toe; in shoemaking, 
the part of a boot or shoe above the heel (and below the top), 
on either side of the foot, from the middle of the back to the 
vamp; naut., the after part of a ship’s side, usually from 
about the aftermost mast to the stern (as, “She [a ship] had 
the shore on her larboard quarter’: Defoe’s “Captain 
Singleton,” xiii.); also, the part of a yard between the slings 
and the yard-arm; in astron., a fourth of the moon’s period 
or monthly revolution, being that portion of its period or 
orbital course between a quadrature and a syzygy; also, 
either quadrature of the moon; also, the phase of the moon 
at a quadrature. Cf. phase? and moon.—first quarter, in 
astron., that fourth of the moon’s period coming between the 
new moon and the first half-moon; also, the quadrature 
next after the syzygy at which the new moon occurs; also, 
the phase of the moon represented by the first half-moon 
after new moon.—last quarter, in astron., that fourth of the 
moon’s period coming between the second half-moon and the 
new moon; also, the quadrature next after the syzygy at 
which the full moon occurs; also, the phase of the moon 
represented by the half-moon after full moon.—quar’ter, 4. 
Being one of the four equal (or approximately equal) parts 
into which anything is or may be divided; being equal to 
only about one fourth of the full measure.—quar’ter, 2. 
L. ir. To divide into quarters, or four equal or equivalent 
parts; reduce to a quarter; specif., to cut the body of (a 
person) into quarters, esp. in executing for treason or the 
like; also, to divide into parts fewer or more than four; 
also, to put into or furnish with quarters for occupying, as 
soldiers or others (as, “the Scotch Greys, who were then 
quartered at Ayr,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” ii.; “Co- 
ligny . . . quartered all the women in the cathedral and 
other churches,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 2); station 
or lodge in a particular place; sometimes, to impose (soldiers) 
on persons, etc., to be lodged and fed (as, “Soldiers were 
quartered on recalcitrant boroughs”: Green’s “Short Hist. 
of the Eng. People,” viii. 3); also, to assign to a particular 
position for action, etc., as on a ship; also, to range or 
traverse (the ground, etc.) in every direction, as dogs in 
search of game (as, “You could see the owls abroad... 
before sunset, in quest of prey, quartering the ground like 
harriers”: W. H. Hudson’s ‘Far Away and Long Ago,” xiv.); 
in her., to divide (a shield) into four (or more) parts by 
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quarterage 


horizontal and vertical lines; also, to place or bear quarterly 
upon a shield, as different coats of arms; add (another coat 
of arms) thus to one’s own (as, “Might not he quarter a 
countess’s coat on his brougham along with the Jones’ 
arms?” Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” xxxi.); in mach., to 
make holes in, fix, etc., a quarter of a circle apart. II. inér. 
To take up or be in quarters; lodge (as, “the village. . . 
where he proposed to quarter for the night”: Scott’s “Guy 
Mannering,” i.); also, to range to and fro, as dogs in search 
of game; move about, or shift position repeatedly (as, 
“They quarter over the ground again and again, Tom always 
on the defensive”: Hughes’s “Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
ii. 5); move in a slanting direction (as, “When he had 
pulled a mile above the village, he started quartering across 
and bent himself stoutly to his work”: Mark Twain’s 
“Tom Sawyer,” xv.); also, to drive to one side, as to avoid 
ruts or to let another vehicle pass (Eng.); mnaut., to sail 
with the wind on the quarter; of the wind, to blow on a 
ship’s quarter (as, “She [a ship] came down upon us with the 
wind quartering”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” xi.). 
quar-ter-age (kw4r/tér-aj), m. A quarterly payment, 
charge, or allowance; also, the quartering of troops, etc.; 
quarters or lodging. 
quar-ter=back (kwAr’tér-bak), n. In football, a certain 
player behind the forward line. See back?, n. 
quar-ter=boat (kw4r/tér-bot), n. Naut., any boat hung 
on davits over a ship’s quarter: as, “We. . . lowered 
away the quarter-boats, and went ashore” (Dana’s “Two 
Years before the Mast,” xxiv.). 
quar-ter=crack (kwar’tér-krak), n. A sand-crack on the 
quarter of a horse’s hoof. See sand-crack. 
quar-ter=day (kwar’tér-da), n. In British use, one of the 
four days (in England, Lady Day, Midsummer Day, Michael- 
mas, and Christmas; in Scotland, Candlemas, Whitsunday, 
Lammas, and Martinmas) regarded as marking off the 
quarters of the year, on which tenancies begin and end, 
quarterly payments fall due, etc. 
quar-ter=deck (kwar/tér-dek), n. Naut., that part of 
the upper deck between the mainmast and the poop or 
stern. 
quar-tered (kwar/térd), p. a. Divided into quarters; re- 
duced to a quarter (as, “‘yon cloudless, quartered moon’’: 
Holmes’s “For the Burns Centennial Celebration”); specif., 
of oak, etc., prepared by sawing the log lengthwise into 
quarters and then cutting into boards, in order to show the 
grain to advantage and prevent warping; 
also, furnished with quarters or lodging; also, 
having quartefs as specified (as, a short- 
quartered horse; low-quartered shoes); in her., 
divided or arranged quarterly; of a cross, 
having a square piece missing in the center. 
quar-ter-ing (kwar’tér-ing), n. The act of 
one who or that which quarters; in her., the 
division of a shield into (four or more) quar- 
ters; also, the marshaling of various coats of arms upon 
one shield, as to indicate family 
alliances; one of the coats so mar- 
shaled (chiefly in pl.: as, “a fat 
duchess, with fourteen quarterings,” 
Lever’s ‘Harry Lorrequer,’’ liv.). 
—quar’ter-ing, p. a. That quar- 
ters; naut., of a wind, blowing on 
a ship’s quarter. 
quar-ter-ly (kw4r’tér-li). I a. 
Pertaining to or consisting of a 
quarter; esp., pertaining to or COV-  Quartering. — First and 
ering a quarter of a year; occurring, fourth duarters) axe of "one 
done, etc., at the end of every quar” BoptorA), peopel quarter 
ter of a year. II. n.; pl. -lies (-liz), other, C. 
A periodical issued once every quarter of a year.—quar’- 
ter-ly, adv. In or by quarters; also, once in a quarter 
of a year; in her., with division into quarters; also, in the 
quarters of a shield. 
quar-ter-mas-ter (kwdr/tér-mas’tér), n. Naut., a petty 
officer on a merchant vessel or the like, who has charge of the 
steering of the ship, the compasses, the’signals, etc.; naval, 
a petty officer having charge of signals, navigating apparatus, 
etc.; also, milit., an officer charged with providing quarters, 
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quasi 


clothing, fuel, transportation, etc., for a body of troops.— 
quai’ tepoiiae! temezett/etale Me ple -als. Milit., a staff- 
officer in charge of the department which provides for the 
quarters, equipment, transportation, etc., of troops. 

quar-tern (kw4r/térn), n. [OF. F. quarteron, < quart, 
fourth: see quart?.] A quarter, or fourth part, esp. of 
certain weights and measures, as of a pound, ounce, peck, or 
pint; also, a loaf of bread weighing about four pounds (in 
full, quartern-loaf). : ; 

quar-ter=note (kw4r/tér-not), nm. In music, a note equiva- 
lent to one fourth of a whole-note; acrotchet. _ 

quar-ter=phase (kwaAr’tér-faz), a. In elect., noting or per- 
taining to a circuit made up of a combination of two alternat- 
ing currents which differ in phase by one quarter of a cycle. 

quar-ter=saw (kwAr’tér-s4), .¢. To saw into quarters; esp., 
to saw (a log) lengthwise into quarters and then into boards, 
as in making quartered oak, etc. 

quar-ter=ses-sions (kwAr’tér-sesh’gnz), n. pl. In law, an 
English court of limited criminal jurisdiction combined with 
certain other powers, held quarterly; also, any of various 
other courts held quarterly. 

quar-ter=staff (kwar’tér-staf), n.; pl. -staves (-stavz). An 
old English weapon consisting of a stout pole 6 to 8 feet long 
tipped with iron; exercise or fighting with this weapon (as, 
“He was famous throughout the province for strength of 
arm and skill at quarter-staf?’: Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s 
New York,” iv. 6). 

quar-tet, quar-tette (kwAr-tet’), n. [F. quartette, < It. 
quartetto, < quarto, fourth, < L. quartus: see quart!.] A 
musical composition for four voices or instruments; also, a 
company of four singers or players; also, any group of four 
persons or things. 

quar-tile (kwar’til). [= F. quartil, < L. quartus, fourth: 
see quart!.] I. a. Noting a point in a statistical series or 
the like, such that the number of cases above it or below it 
is equal to one fourth the total number of cases; in astrol., 
noting or pertaining to the aspect of two heavenly bodies 
when their longitudes differ by 90°. IE. n. A quartile 
point; in astrol., a quartile aspect. 

quar-to (kw4r’/ts). [NL. in quarto, ‘in fourth.”] I. n.; pl. 
-tos (-téz). The page size of a book in which each leaf is 
one fourth of a whole sheet of paper; a volume of this size. 
Abbreviated 4to or 4°. II. a. In quarto. 

quartz (kwarts), n. [G. quarz; origin uncertain.] A 
common mineral composed of silicon dioxide, having many 
varieties which differ in color, luster, etc. Cf. agate?, ame- 
thyst, bloodstone, chalcedony, jasper, etc.—clear fused 
quartz, a clear vitreous solid, or glass, produced by fusion of 
a very pure form of silica, or quartz, or rock-crystal, and said 
to be the clearest solid known: remarkably transparent to the 
infra-red, visible, and ultra-violet radiations, and particularly 
valuable for use in transmission of ultra-violet rays (to which 
ordinary glass is opaque), whereby these rays, which are highly 
germicidal, can be carried to diseased parts of the body.— 
quartz-if-er-ous (kwart-sif’e-rus),a. [See -ferous.] Con- 
taining quartz; consisting of quartz.—quartz-ite (kwArt/- 
sit), n. A granular rock consisting essentially of quartz.— 
quartz-ose (kwart’sds), a. Consisting mainly or wholly 
of quartz; quartz-like. : 

quash! (kwosh),v.¢. [OF. quasser (F. casser), < L. quassare, 
shake, break, freq. of quatere, shake.] To break to piecest; 
ae fig., to put down or suppress completely; subdue; 
quell. 

quash? (kwosh), v. é [OF. quasser (F. casser), < LL. 
cassare, annul, < L. cassus, empty, void.]| To make void, 
annul, or set aside (a law, indictment, decision, etc.): as, 
“A... lawyer... having examined the documents in 
the case, was hopeful of getting the conviction quashed” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” ix.). 

qua-si (kwa/si), conj. or adv. [L.] As if; as if it were; as 
it were. Often used as a prefix (with hyphen), less often 
separately as if an adjective or adverb, before a word which 
is not strictly applicable in the particular case: as, a quasi- 
noun (a word having the semblance or function of a noun, 
though not actually such); ‘‘a certain boisterous and rather 
coarse quast-humour which passed for wit with many” 
(S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” vii.); a quasi-official 
announcement. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
Glect, agQny, inté, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


quassia 


quas-sia (kwas/iq or kwosh’id), n. [NL.; named from 
Quassi, a Surinam negro who (about 1730) used the bark 
as a remedy for fever.] A plant of the simarubaceous genus 
Quassia, esp. 
Q. amara, a 
tree of tropi- 
cal America; © 
also, the bit- 
ter wood of 
this tree and 
certain other 
frees, Or a 
medicinal 
preparation 
made fromit. 
— quas-sin 
(kwas/in or 
kwos/-), n. 
In chem., the 
bitter princi- : 
Be pe Slee Branch of Quassia eee ice ern a,a 
as a white crystalline substance. 

qua-ter-cen-te-na-ry (kw4-tér-sen/te-nd-ri). [L. quater, 
four times, + E. centenary.] I. a. Pertaining to four 
hundred or a period of four hundred years; marking the 
completion of four hundred years. II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). 
A four-hundredth anniversary, or its celebration. 
qua-ter-na-ry (kwa-tér/na-ri). [L. quaternarius, < qua- 
terni, four each, distributive of quattuor, four.] I. a. Con- 
sisting of four; arranged in fours; [cap.] in geol., noting or 
pertaining to the most recent geological period or system of 
rocks, that succeeding the Tertiary and constituting the later 
principal division of the Cenozoic. IE. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). 
A group of four; also, the number four; also capil in geol., 
the Quaternary period or system. 

qua-ter-nate (kwa-tér/nat), a. [NL. quaternatus, < L. 
quaternt: see quaternary.| Consisting of four; arranged in 
fours; in bof., consisting of four leaflets, as a compound leaf. 
qua-ter-ni-on (kwa-tér/ni-on), n. [LL. quaternio(n-), the 
number four, a group of four, < L. quaterni: see quaternary. | 
A group or set of four persons or things (as, “four quater- 
nions of soldiers,’ Acts, xii. 4; “the four inside people. . . 
the illustrious quaternion,” De Quincey’s “English Mail- 
Coach,” i.); in math., the quotient of two vectors considered 
as depending on four geometrical elements and as expressible 
by an algebraic quadrinomial; pl., the calculus of such 
quantities. 

qua-ter-ni-ty (kwa-tér/ni-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [LL. qua- 
ternitas, < L. quaterni: see quaternary.) A group or set of 
four persons or things; esp., a union of four persons in the 
Godhead. Cf. trinity. 

qua-tor-zain (ka-tér’zdn or kat/or-), n. [F. quatorzaine, a 
set of fourteen, < quatorze, < L. quattuordecim, fourteen, < 
quattuor, four, + decem, ten.] A poem or stanza of fourteen 
lines; esp., a poem of fourteen lines resembling a sonnet but 
without adherence to strict sonnet forms. 

quat-rain (kwot/ran), n. [F. quatrain, < quatre, four: see 
quatre.| A stanza or poem of four lines, usually with 
alternate rimes. 

qua-tre (ka/tér, F. katr), n. [OF. F., < L. quattuor, four: 
see four.| Four; the four at cards, dice, or the like. 

quat-re-foil (kat/ér-foil), n. [OF. quatre, four, + foil, leaf: 
see quatre and foil!.] A leaf composed of four leaflets, as 
sometimes a leaf of clover; in 
arch., an ornament or decora- 
tive feature having four foils 
or lobes. 

quat-tro-cen-to (kwat-tro- 
chen/to), ». [It., four hun- 
dred, short for mille quattrocento, one thousand four hun- 
dred.] The 15th century, with reference to Italy, and esp. 
to the Italian art or literature of that period.—quat- 
tro-cen’tist, 7. : ; 

qua-ver (kwa/vér),v. [ME., freq. of quaven, earlier cwanen, 
shake: cf. quiver?.] I. intr. To shake tremulously, quiver, 
or tremble (now said usually of the voice); sound, speak, or 
sing tremulously; also, to perform quavers, shakes, or trills 


Architectural Quatrefoils. 
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queen 


In singing or on a musical instrument. I. tr. To utter, 
say, or sing with a quavering or tremulous voice; also, to 
sing with quavers or shakes.—qua/ver, n. A quavering or 
tremulous shake, esp. in the voice (as, “His voice . . . had 
nothing of the tremulous quaver and cackle of an old man’s 
utterance”: Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” The Custom 
House); a quavering tone or utterance; in music, a shake 
or trill, esp. in singing; also, an eighth-note.—qua/ver-er, 7. 
—qua/ver-ing-ly, adv. 

quay (ké), m. [Later spelling (after F. quai) of earlier kay, 
also key (whence the modern pronunciation of quay), < OF. 
kay, cay (F. quai), quay, akin to Sp. cayo, shoal: see cay and 
key?.] An artificial landing-place, as of masonry, built 
along navigable water, for the use of vessels arriving, un- 
loading or loading cargo, etc.: as, “to assign proper wharfs 
and quays in each port, for the exclusive landing and loading 
of merchandise” (Blackstone’s “Commentaries,” I. 264).— 
quay, v. t. To furnish with a quay or quays.—quay/age 
(-aj), n. [F.] A charge for the use of a quay; also, quays 
collectively; space appropriated to quays. 

quean (kwén), n. [AS. cwene = OS. and OHG. quena 
Icel. kvenna = Goth. gind, woman; akin to Gr. yu7, 
Skt. gant, woman, wife: cf. queen.] A woman, or female 
person (obs. or prov. in the general sense); a girl or young 
woman (Sc. or prov. Eng.: as, “Queans, A’ plump and 
strapping in their teens,” Burns’s “Tam o’ Shanter,” 151); 
also, in various disparaging uses (now chiefly archaic or 
prov.), a bold, ill-behaved, or otherwise reprehensible 
woman; a hussy or jade; a shrew (as, “This martial scold, 
This modern Amazon and queen of queans”’: Byron’s 
“Don Juan,” vi. 96); a slut (as, “to call an honest woman 
slut and quean, if there be but a speck of soot upon his 
band-collar”: Scott’s “Abbot,” iv.); sometimes, a harlot or 
strumpet. 

quea-sy (kwé/zi), a. [ME. qwesye, quasy, coysy; origin 
uncertain.] Unsettled, uncertain, or ticklish, as times, 
matters, etc.t; also, tending to unsettle the stomach or 
cause nausea, as articles of food; inclined to nausea, as the 
stomach, a person, etc.; fig., sickened or disgusted (as, 
‘‘queasy with his insolence,’’ Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” iii. 6. 20; “a cynic of a boy, said to be queasy with 
excess of sisters,’ G. Meredith’s “Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,” i.); uneasy or uncomfortable, as feelings, the con- 
science, etc.; squeamish, or excessively delicate or fastidious. 
—quea/si-ly, adv.—quea/si-ness, 7. 

que-bra-cho (ka-bra/cho), n. [Sp., < quebrar, break, + 
hacha, ax.] Any of several hard-wooded South American 
trees, esp. the anacardiaceous tree Quebrachia lorentzu 
(‘red quebracho’), the wood and bark of which are important 
in tanning and dyeing, or the apocynaceous tree Macaglia 
quebracho (‘white quebracho’), which is best known for its 
medicinal bark; also, the wood or bark of any of these 
trees; specif., in phar., the bark of the white quebracho. 

queen (kwén),. [AS. cwén, wife, queen, = OS. quan, Icel. 
kvan, wife, = Goth. gens, woman, wife; akin to AS. cwene, 
etc.: see guean.| The wife or consort of a king; also, a 
female sovereign or monarch; hence, a woman, or something 
personified as a woman, that is chief or preéminent in any 
respect (as, queen of the May; a queen of society; Cuba, the 
queen of the Antilles); also, the perfect or fully developed 
female of bees or ants, serving to propagate the species; 
also, a playing-card bearing a picture of a queen; in chess, 
the piece which has the greatest freedom of movement, and 
hence is the most powerful.—Queen Anne style, in arch., a 
style which obtained in England in the early part of the 18th 
century, producing many commodious and dignified build- 
ings, particularly in domestic architecture.— queen consort, 
the wife of a king.—queen dowager, the widow of a king. — 
queen mother, a queen dowager who is also mother of a 
reigning sovereign.—queen regent, a queen who reigns as 
regent; also, a queen regnant.—queen regnant, a queen 
who reigns in her own right.—queen’s English. See 
under English, n.—queen’s evidence. See evidence, n.— 
queen, v. I. intr. To reign as queen (lit. or fig.); play 
the queen; have queenly preéminence: usually with indef- 
inite it: as, “‘She’s a fine girl. . . fit to queen it in any 
drawing-room” (G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” 
xxi.). IL ér. To make a queen of. 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or 
4, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 


sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, 13° : ony 
+, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


menu; ch, Sc. loch; nh, F. bonbon; 


queendom 


queen-dom (kwén’dom), n. The position or dignity of a 
queen; also, the realm of a queen. j 

queen-fish (kwén/fish), n. A sciznoid food-fish, Seriphus 
politus, found 
on the coast of 
southern Cali- 
fornia. 

queen-hood @ 
(kwén/hud), n. 
The dignity or 
bank vot 9a 
queen: as, ‘‘She 
[Queen Guin- 
evere] . . . with all grace Of womanhood and queenhood, 
answer’d him” (Tennyson’s “Marriage of Geraint,” 176). 

queen-ing (kwe/ning), ». [Appar. < queen.] Any of 
several varieties of apple. 

queen-less (kwén/les), a. Without a queen. 

queen-let (kwén/let), n. A petty queen. ; 

queen-ly (kwén/li), a.; compar. queenlier, superl. queenliest. 
Belonging or proper to a queen (as, gueenly rank or majesty); 
also, befitting, or suggestive of, a queen (as, a queenly 
bearing or presence; queenly dignity or graciousness); also, 
like a queen (as, “You are a queenly creature, not to be 
treated as any puny trollop of a handmaid”: G. Meredith’s 
“Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” vi.).—queen/li-ness, n.— 
queen/ly, adv. Ina queenly manner; like a queen. 

queen=post (kwén’pést), m. One of a pair of timbers or 
posts extending vertically 
upward from the tie- 
beam of a roof-truss or 
the like, one on each side 
of the center. ~ D 

queen-ship (kwén/ship), 7 


Queenfish. 


queen’s=root, queen=root (kwénz/rét, kwén’-), n. A eu- 
phorbiaceous herb, Sézlingia sylvatica, of the southern U. S., 
having a thick, woody root with alterative, emetic, and 
purgative properties. 
queer (kwér), a. [Origin obscure: cf. G. quer, oblique, cross, 
adverse.|] Strange, singular, or odd (as, a queer company; 
a queer performance, remark, or notion; “a queer mixture 
of French liveliness and savage stolidity,” Howells’s “Chance 
Acquaintance,” xiii.); singular in a quaint, droll, or freakish 
way, or amusingly odd, in appearance, character, ways, etc. 
(as, a queer little house; ‘The old three-cornered hat, And 
the breeches, and all that, Are so queer!’’? Holmes’s “Last 
Leaf’; ‘What are queer old women for, if young folks may 
not have a good laugh out of them now and then?” Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” vi.); fantastic or bizarre (as, 
“some queer pagod”: Pope’s “Satires of Donne,’ iv. 239); 
peculiar or eccentric, as persons (as, “Let me be known all 
at once for a queer fellow, and avoided”: Steele, in ‘‘Spec- 
tator,” 474); strange or odd from a conventional point of 
view (as, “I don’t mind your queer opinions one little bit,” 
G. B. Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” i.; “ ‘I dare say you 
think it’s very queer of me,’ she added,”’ Arnold Bennett’s 
“Hilda Lessways,” ii. 6); also, of questionable character, 
suspicious, or ‘shady’ (colloq.); also, out of the normal 
state of feeling physically, or giddy, faint, or qualmish (as, 
“They had given him brandy, rather a lot — that perhaps 
was the reason he felt so queer’: Galsworthy’s ‘Dark 
Flower,” i. 8); mentally unbalanced or deranged (as, “She 
was quite satisfied that I was not going queer in my head, 
for that was what she had been fearing,” W. H. Hudson’s 
“Far Away and Long Ago,” vii.; ‘He ... wondered if 
Zeena were also turning ‘queer,’’’ Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome,” iv.); also, ill-humored or ill-tempered (prov. Eng.); 
also, bad, worthless, or counterfeit (slang).—Queer Street, 
an imaginary street in which persons in financial or other 
difficulties, or ‘shady’ characters generally, are supposed to 
have their abode: as, “Look out, fellow-Christians, particu- 
larly you that lodge in Queer Street !’”” (Dickens’s “Our Mutual 
Friend,” iii. 1).—queer, n. Counterfeit money. [Slang.] 
—queer, v.t. To quiz, or make sport of (as, “Come now, 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, her; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, 
Glect, agony, inté, jinite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natire; ch, chip; g, 
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quer-cine (kweér’sin), a. 


quer-i-mo-ny (kwer/i-m6-ni), 7. 


querulous 


Jeanie, ye are but queering us”: Scott’s “Heart of Mid. 


lothian,” xxvi.); also, to puzzle or confuse; also, to impose — 


on or cheat; also, to bring to confusion, or spoil (a _per- 
formance, affair, etc.: as, “He cursed the blunderer. ‘Light- 
ing his fool fire gueered the whole deal,’ he added,” Wister’s 
“Virginian,” xxx.); ruin (one’s chances, etc.); put (a person) 
in a hopeless situation as to success, favor, etc. [Slang or 
prov.]—queer’er, n.—queer‘ish, a. Rather queer: as, 
“a queerish sensation” (G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” vili.).—queer/ly, adv.— queer/ness, 7. 
quell (kwel), v. ¢. [AS. cwellan, kill, causative of cwelan, 
die; akin to D. kwellen, G. qudlen, Icel. kvelja, torment. ] 
To killf or slayf; fig., to put an end to, or extinguish (as, 
“Her sudden quips, The least whereof would quell a lover’s 
hope,” Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” iv. 2. 13; 
“That great national sentiment surmounts and quells all 
sense of ordinary distinctions,’ De Quincey’s “English 
Mail-Coach,” i.); put down or suppress (disorder, mutiny, 
etc.: as, “The tumult . .. was not quelled until several 
had fallen on both sides,’’ Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xi.); 
quiet or allay (feelings, etc.: as, “His own agitation was 
quelled by a certain awe,’”’ George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” 
xxxix.; “Time quells the longings of vengeance, and hushes 
the promptings of rage,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxi.); 
also, to vanquish, subdue, or reduce to submission (as, 
“Young Pompey quell’d The Pontick king,’’ Milton’s “Para- 
dise Regained,” iii. 35; ‘The nation .. . rallied round 
the sovereign, and enabled him to quell the disaffected 
minority,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.).—quell, n. 
Killingf or slayingt (see Shakspere’s ‘“Macbeth,” i. 7. 72); 
also, power or means of quelling (poetic: as, “A sovereign 
quell is in his waving hands,” Keats’s “Endymion,” ii.).— 
quell’er, n. 
quench (kwench), v. [AS. cwencan (recorded in the com- 
pound Gcwencan, extinguish), causative of cwincan (re- 
corded in Gcwincan, be extinguished) = OFries. kwinka, be 
put out.] I. ¢r. To put out or extinguish (fire, light, etc., 
lit. or fig.: as, ‘Not all its snow Could quench our hearth- 
fire’s ruddy glow,” Whittier’s “Snow-Bound”; ‘Age had 
withered his form without quenching the fire of his spirit,” 
Irving’s ‘Conquest of Granada,” iv.); put out the fire or 
flame of (something burning, giving light, etc.: as, ‘With 
odorous wine They quenched the ashes,’”’ W. Morris’s “Ja- 
son,” v. 121); sometimes, to extinguish (heat or warmth); 
cool suddenly, as by plunging into water, as steel in harden- 
ing or tempering it; also, fig., to suppress or stifle (as, ‘Hope 
seemed almost quenched in utter gloom,’ W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” xxii.; ‘‘to quench memory,” G. Mere- 
dith’s “Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” vi.); put an end to; 
often, to slake (thirst: as, ‘‘to quench her thirst at the next 
brooke,” Spenser’s “Amoretti,” Ixvii.); sometimes, to kill 
(now rare). IL. intr. To become quenched or extinguished. 
—quench/a-ble, a. That may be quenched.—quench/er, 
n.—quench/less, a. That cannot be quenched; inex- 
tinguishable. 


que-nelle (ke-nel’), n. [F.] In cookery, a forcemeat ball 


made of chicken, veal, or the like reduced to a paste. 


quer-ce-tin (kwer’sé-tin), n. [See quercitron.] A yellow 


crystalline powder obtained from the bark of the quercitron 
and from other vegetable substances: used as a yellow dye. 
—quer-cet/ic (-set/ik), a. 

[LL. quercinus, < L. quercus, 
oak.] Of or pertaining to the oak. 


quer-cit-ron (kweér’sit-ron), m. [L. quercus, oak, + E. 


citron.] A species of oak, Quercus velutina, of eastern 


North America, whose inner bark yields a yellow dye; : 


also, the bark itself. 

; : : L ; pl. -ntes (-niz). [L. 
quervmoma, < queri, complain.] Complaining; a complaint. 
—quer-i-mo/ni-ous (-m0/ni-us), a. 


que-rist (kwé/rist), . One who puts a query. 
quern (kwérn), n. [AS. cweorn, cwyrn, = OHG. quirn = 


Icel. kvern = Goth. -gairnus, mill.] A primitive hand- 
mill for grinding grain, consisting commonly of two circular 
stones. See cut on following page. 


quer-u-lous (kwer’é-lus), a. [LL. querulosus, for L. que- 


rulus, < queri, complain.] Full of complaints, or com- 


% 


plaining, as persons (as, “Mrs. Henry was that day ailing - 
$m 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


ee 


- query 


and querulous”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” iv.); 
characterized , : 
by or uttered 
in complain- 
ing (as, “a f 
querulous® 
tone,” God- 
win’s “Caleb 
Williams,” 
xxii.; “a quer- 
ulous retort,” 
G. Mere- 
dith’s “Ordeal 
of Richard 
Feverel,’’ ii.); 
fretful; pee- 
vish; fig., pro- 
ducing sounds 
as of com- 
plaining, or 
sounding as if 
Metered in 
complaint (as, 
“The brown- 
clad maidens 
eee Dance to 
the querulous 
pipe and shrill,’ W. Morris’s ‘‘Jason,” xiv. 337; “the quer- 
ulous pipings of a flock of young black-headed siskins,”’ 
W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xix.).—quer/u-lous-ly, 
adv.—quer/u-lous-ness, 7. 

que-ry (kwé’ri). [For quexre: see quexre.] I. Quere (as 
used to introduce a question). IE. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A 
question; an inquiry; often, a question or an interrogation- 
point added on a manuscript, proof-sheet, or the like, with 
reference to some point in the text.—que/ry, v.; -ried, 
-rying. 1. tr. To ask or inquire (as, ‘ ‘Shall we remove 
Mr. Butler,’ queried the assistant’: Scott’s ‘“Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” xiii.); also, to interrogate (a person: rare); also, 
to question (a statement, etc.) as doubtful or obscure. 
II. intr. To put a query or queries; ask questions: as, 
ent to query, answer, and debate” (Pope’s “Dunciad,” 
ii. 381). 

quest (kwest), n. [OF. queste (F. quéte), < L. querere (pp. 
quesitus), seek, ask.] An inquest, or a jury of inquest (now 
rare); in general, an inquiry or investigation; also, a search 
or pursuit made in order to find or obtain something (as, a 
quest for gold; “Now, all the folk [Argonauts] who went upon 
this quest [of the golden fleece] I cannot name,” W. Morris’s 
“Jason,” iii. 13; “It was decided that Hunter and I should 
goashore . . . in quest of information,”’ Stevenson’s ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island,” xvi.); in medieval romance, a knightly expedi- 
tion undertaken to secure or achieve something (as, the 
quest of the Holy Grail, see Grail; “There sat Arthur on the 
dais-throne, And those that had gone out upon the quest, 
Wasted and worn . . . stood before the King,” Tennyson’s 
“Holy Grail,” 719); those engaged in such an expedition; 
sometimes, a seeking for or collecting alms or donations, as 
for religious purposes; in hunting (now chiefly prov. Eng.), 
the search for game made by hounds; also, the baying of 
hounds in pursuit of game; the barking of hounds when in 
sight of game.—quest, v. [OF. quester (F. quéter).] 
I. intr. Tosearch; seek; goona quest; sometimes, to seek 
or collect alms or donations, esp. for religious purposes; in 
hunting (now chiefly prov. Tie): of hounds, etc., to search 
for game; also, to bay or give tongue in pursuit of game, or 
bark when in sight of game (as, ‘“‘Who cry out for him yet 
as hounds that quest, And roar as on their quarry”: Swin- 
burne’s “Bothwell,” iii. 13). I. ér. To search or seek for; 
pursue.—quest/er, n. 

ques-tion (kwes‘chon), n. [OF. F. question, < L. quezs- 
tio(n-), < querere, seek, ask.] The act of asking or in- 
quiring, or interrogation; also, talkt or conversation (as, 
“T met the duke yesterday and had much question with 
him”: Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” iii. 4. 39); also, judi- 
cial examination or trial (obs. or rare); specif., formerly, 
the application of torture to prisoners under judicial exami- 
nation; also, inquiry into or discussion of some problem or 


Stone Querns for Grinding. — Dublin Museum. 
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questionless 


doubtful matter; also, dispute or controversy (as, to let a 
statement pass without question); also, a sentence in in- 
terrogative form, addressed to some one in order to elicit 
information (as, “Answer me Directly unto this question 
that I ask”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” ii. 3. 89); an inter- 
rogation, Inquiry, or query; also, a matter for investigation 
' or discussion; a problem for discussion or under discussion; 
a matter or point of uncertainty or difficulty (as, “To be, or 
not to be: that is the question”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
iii. 1. 56); a matter or case (of: as, “He could neither buy 
nor sell as well as his father. It was not a question of 
brains; it was a question of individuality,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,” iii. 9); specif., a proposal to be debated or 
voted on, as in a meeting or a deliberative assembly; also, a 
subject of dispute or controversy (as, “since the first sword 
was drawn about this question’: Shakspere’s “Troilus and 
Cressida,” ii. 2. 18).—beyond (all) question, beyond 
dispute; indisputably; unquestionably: as, this is, beyond 
question, his best book.—in question, under judicial ex- 
aminationf; also, under consideration or discussion (as, 
“She . . . was almost blind when it was a curate’s virtues 
which were in question”: Mrs. H. Ward’s ‘Robert Elsmere,” 
iv.); also, in dispute or controversy.—leading question. 
See under leading!, p. a.—out of the question, orig., 
foreign to the question or matter in hand; hence, not to be 
considered or thought of (as, “Sleep during this interval 
was out of the question”: Peacock’s ““Headlong Hall,’ xi.). 
—previous question. See under previous, a.—to beg 
the question. See beg, v. t.—to call in question, to 
subject to judicial interrogation}; hence, to call to account}; 
also, to dispute, question, or challenge (something); cast 
doubt upon (as, “a person who was jealous lest his courage 
should be called in question”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
ii. 5).—to pop the question. See under pop?, v. t.— 
ques/tion, v. [OF. F. questionner.] I. tr. To ask a 
question or questions of, or interrogate (a person, etc.); 
sometimes, to examine judicially, or call to account (now 
rare); also, to ask or inquire (as, ‘“‘ "Tis safer to Avoid what’s 
grown than question how ’tis born”: Shakspere’s ‘“Winter’s 
Tale,” i. 2. 483); also, to make a question of, hold as uncer- 
tain, or doubt (as, ‘“‘I yet question whether I could have had 
the assurance to behold him’’: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” viii. 
12); also, to call in question, or dispute (as, ‘““The best 
English lawyers questioned . . . the legality of a govern- 
ment by royal instructions”: Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” 
Amer. Revolution, i. 7); also, to ask or inquire aboutt 
(as, “Lest that our king Come here himself to question our 
delay”: Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” ii. 4. 142). IZ. intr. To 
ask a question or questions (as, “He that questioneth much 
shall learn much”: Bacon’s “Essays,”’ Of Discourse); also, 
to talk or converse (with)+; debate or dispute (with)T. 
ques-tion-a-ble (kwes/chon-a-bl), a. That may be ques- 
tioned or interrogated} (as, “Thou comest in such a ques- 
tionable shape That I will speak to thee’: Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” i. 4. 43); also, liable to be called to accountf; 
also, that may be called in question, or open to question or 
dispute (as, whether this is true is questionable; “facts . . 
questionable in point of authenticity,” Irving’s “Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” iii. 1); doubtful or uncertain (as, “It 
was questionable whether . . . he should be there in time 
even for the roast-beef’’?: George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” 
liii.); sometimes, open to question as to being such (as, a 
questionable privilege; a move of questionable expediency) ; 
sometimes, of doubtful propriety, honesty, morality, respect- 
ability, etc. (as, questionable dealings; questionable asso- 
ciates). —ques/tion-a-ble-ness, n.—ques/tion-a-bly, adv. 
ques-tion-a-ry (kwes/chon-a-ri). [LL. questionarius.] I. a. 
Questioning; interrogatory. II. n.; pl. -ries (riz): A 
list of questions, esp. one for submission to a number of 
persons, as to procure information for statistical purposes; 
a questionnaire. 
ques-tion-er (kwes/chon-ér), m. One who questions. 
ques-tion-ing (kwes/chgn-ing), p.a. That questions; con- 
veying a question; interrogative.—ques/tion-ing-ly, adv. 
ques-tion-ist (kwes/chon-ist), . One who asks questions; 
a questioner; an inquirer. 
ques-tion-less (kwes/chgn-les). I. a. Unquestionable; in- 
dubitable; also, unquestioning. HI. adv. Without ques- 
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tion; beyond doubt: as, “a young man... who can 
aeaiohions write a good hand and keep books” (George 
Eliot’s “Felix Holt,” v.). ; ; 
ques-tion=mark (kwes/chon-mirk), n. An interrogation- 
point. es 
ques-tion-naire (kwes-chgn-ar’, F. kes-tyo-nar), ae eee 
cf. questionary.] A list of questions; a questionary, as for 
statistical purposes, or for governmental use (as in carrying 
out a selective draft), or to obtain opinions on some subject 
under discussion. 
ques-tor (kwes/tor), etc. See quexstor, etc. 
quet-zal (ket’sal or ket-sal’), nm. [Sp.; from Mex.] A 
Central American trogon (bird), Pharomacrus mocinno, 
Bites having a brilliant golden- 
green and scarlet plumage, 
and, in the male, long flow- 
ing upper tail-coverts. 
queue (ki), n. [F. queue, 
OF. cue, coe, < L. cauda, 
tail.] A plait of hair worn 
hanging dowr behind (as, 
“His long, powdered locks 
hung ina well-tended queue 
down his back”: Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
v.); also, a file or line of 
persons, carriages, etc.; 
a cue.—queue, v. 0t.; 
queued, queuing. To ar- 
range (hair) in a queue. 
quib-ble (kwib/l), n. [Ap- 
par. dim. of obs. quib, a 
quibble, perhaps <_ L. 
Quetzal. quibus (dat. or abl. pl. of 
quit, who, which) as used in legal documents. | 
A play on words (as, “It was very natural 
. . . that the common people, bya quibble . 
should call the proposed ‘Moderation’ the 
‘Murderation’”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
ii. 6); also, a use of ambiguous, prevaricating, 
or irrelevant language or argument to evade a 
point at issue, or an evasive, empty argument 
(as, “The fairest court of justice is a na- 
val court-martial — no brow-beating of 
witnesses . . . and no legal quibbles at- 
tended to”: Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” 
Ixii.); the use of such arguments, or 
quibbling.—quib/’ble, ». 7.; -bled, -bling. 
“ To play on words (obs. or rare); also, to 
use a quibble or quibbles in speaking or arguing; evade 
the point or the truth by a quibble (as, “Oh, Miss Lucretia, 
who pride yourself on your plain speaking, that you should 
be caught quibbling!” W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 11).— 
quib/’bler, n.—quib/bling-ly, adv. 
quick (kwik), a. [AS. cwic, cwicu, living, = OS. quik = 
OHG. quec (G. queck, keck) = Icel. kvikr, akin to Goth. 
gius, living, also to L. vivus, living, vivere, live, Gr. 
Bios, life, and Skt. jiv-, live.] Endowed with life, or 
not inanimate (archaic or prov.); in a live state, or liv- 
ing, as persons or animals (archaic or prov.); alive or 
growing, as plants, etc., or consisting of living plants (as, 
“a quick or living hedge”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 
8); also, pregnant, as with child, esp. in the stage when the 
motion of the fetus is felt (archaic or prov.); also, having 
some quality suggestive of a living thing; running or flow- 
ing, as water (now rare: as, “The living stream lies quick 
below, And flows, and cannot cease to flow,” Byron’s “Pari- 
sina,” xx.); soft and moist, so as to yield under pressure, as 
sand, etc. (as, “The Solway sands... are exceedingly 
dangerous, because, as the tide makes, they become quick 
in different places,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 
12: now chiefly prov.: cf. quicksand); brisk, as fire, flames, 
heat, etc.; lively or keen, as feelings (as, “a quick relish of 
the exquisite pleasure of doing good”: Steele, in “Tatler,” 
196); fresh or bracing, as air (rare: as, “The air is quick 
there, And it pierces and sharpens the stomach,” Shakspere’s 
“Pericles,” iv. 1. 28); also, having a high degree of vigor, 
energy, or activity (as, “Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell”: 
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Byron’s “Childe Harold,” iii. 42); prompt in action, or 
acting with swiftness or rapidity (as, “slow to resolve, but in 
performance quick,” Dryden’s “Hind and the Panther, 
lii, 921; “Isaacs was very quick about his toilet,” F. M. 
Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,”’ xi.); prompt or swift (to do some- 
thing: as, quick to act, see, believe, respond, etc.); prompt 
to perceive (as, “Some stubborn dissonance of things com- 
bin’d, Strikes on the quick observer,” Akenside’s “Pleasures 
of Imagination,” iii. 252; a quick eye or ear); prompt to 
understand, learn, etc., or of ready intelligence (as, “I 
would teach them [women] all that men are taught; We are 
twice as quick!” Tennyson’s “Princess,” Prologue, 137; a 
quick mind); sometimes, hasty, impatient, or passionate 
(as, “You must not be so quick,’ Shakspere’s “Love s 
Labour’s Lost,” ii. 1.118; a quick temper); also, moving with 
speed (as, “The most terrible and nimble stroke Of quick, 
cross lightning,” Shakspere’s “King Lear,” iv. 7. 35; “quick 
of foot,” Dickens’s “Barnaby Rudge,” x.); swift or rapid, 
as motion (as, “So quick the run, We felt the good ship 
shake and reel”: Tennyson’s ‘“‘Voyage,” ii.); also, done, 
proceeding, or occurring with promptness or rapidity, as 
an action, process, etc. (as, a quick response; a quick change) ; 
prompt or immediate; that is over or completed within a 
short space of time; also, sharp, as a curve or turn; in min- 
ing, containing ore, or productive, as veins; in finance, 
yielding profit or interest, as stocks, etc.; also, readily con- 
vertible into cash, or liquid, as assets.—quick time, a 
quick rate of marching; in the U. S. army, a rate of marching 
in which 120 paces, each of 2} feet, are taken in a minute. 
—quick, n. Living persons (without or with the: as, “the 
Judge of quick and dead,” Acts, x. 42; “The quick have 
their sleep-walkers, so have the dead,”’ Campbell’s ““Death- 
Boat of Heligoland’”’); sometimes, a living person or creature 
(now prov.); also, living plants (esp. of hawthorn) as set 
to form a hedge, or quickset (as, “The workes . . . are 
curiously hedg’d with quick”: Evelyn’s “Diary,” Sept. 22, 
1641); the hedge itself; a single such plant; also, the tender, 
sensitive flesh of the living body, esp. that under the nails 
(with the: as, “He had small, nervous, veiny hands with 
nails bitten down to the quick,” Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” 
i; to be cut, stung, or touched to the quick, fig., to suffer a 
sharp mental wound, or be keenly hurt or irritated in mind); 
also, the vital or most important part (with the); also, life 
(now chiefly prov. Eng.).—quick, adv. Quickly. 

quick-en (kwik/n), v. I. intr. To become quick or living, 
or receive life (as, “Summer flies . . . That quicken even 
with blowing”: Shakspere’s “Othello,” iv. 2. 67); specif., 
of a child in the womb, to begin to manifest signs of life; of 
the mother, to enter that stage of pregnancy in which the 
child gives indications of life; also, fig., to come into a state 
comparable to life; come into activity; become more active, 
sensitive, etc.; sometimes, to grow bright or brighter (as, 
“The river, the mountain, the quickening east, swam before 
his eyes”: Bret Harte’s “How Santa Claus Came to Simp- 
son’s Bar”); also, to become more rapid. II. tr. To make 
quick or alive; restore life to; fig., to give or restore vigor 
or activity to; stir up, rouse, or stimulate; reinvigorate or 
revive; sometimes, to kindle (fire, etc.); also, to make more 
rapid, or accelerate (as, “She quickened her pace”: Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” xxxix.); hasten (an event, etc.: as, to quicken 
one’s departure).—quick’en-er, 7. 

quick-ish (kwik/ish),a. Rather quick: as, “They went... 
at a quickish trot” (Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” iii.). 

quick-lime (kwik/lim), n. Lime which has not been slaked. 
See lime, n. 

quick-ly (kwik/li), adv. In a quick manner; with speed; 
rapidly; without delay.—quick/ness, 7. 

quick-sand (kwik’sand), n. An area of soft or loose, wet 
sand of considerable depth, on a coast or inland, yielding 
under weight and hence apt to engulf persons, animals, etc., 
coming upon it (as, “Getting his steed mired or caught in a 
quicksand is one of the commonest of the accidents that beset 
a horseman in the far West”: Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and 
the Hunting-Trail,” iii.); fig., something that insnares or 
involves inextricably, or overwhelms (as, “Itis my duty... 
to see that he is properly mated, — not wrecked upon the 
quicksands of marriage”: G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,”’ xiii.). 
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quick-set (kwik/set). I. n. A plant or cutting (esp. of 
hawthorn) set to grow, as in a hedge; also, such plants 
collectively; also, a hedge of such plants. II. a. Formed 
of quickset, or of growing plants: as, a quickset hedge. 

quick=sight-ed (kwik’si/ted), a. Having quick sight; quick 
to see or discern: as, “a wonderfully active and quick-sighted 
person . . . able to see what is going on all round” (W. H. 
Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” iii.).—quick’= 
sight’/ed-ness, n. 

quick-sil-ver (kwik’sil’vér), n. [AS. cwicseolfor, ‘living sil- 
ver.’] The metal mercury. 

quick-step (kwik/step), n. A lively step used in marching 
in quick time; a march in quick time; also, music adapted 
to such a march, or in a brisk march rhythm; also, a lively 
dance-step. 

quick=tem-pered (kwik’/tem’/pérd), a. Having a quick or 
hasty temper; easily moved to anger. 

quick=wit-ted (kwik’wit’ed), a. Having a quick wit or 
intelligence; quick or ready of perception.— quick/=wit/ted- 
ness, 7. 

quid! (kwid), n. [Var. of cud.] A portion of something, 
esp. tobacco, for holding in the mouth and chewing: as, ‘‘A 
large roll of tobacco was presented . . . and every individual 
took a comfortable quid’ (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
Sept. 3); “He had a quid of tobacco in his cheek” (Marryat’s 
“Peter Simple,”’ xiv.). 

quid? (kwid), n.; pl. quid, occasionally quids. (Origin 
obscure.] A sovereign (£1): as, ‘Some of you ought to be 
in London, getting your . . . forty guid a week!” (L. Mer- 
rick’s ‘Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” xiv.). [Slang, Eng. ] 

quid-dit (kwid/it), m. [For quiddity.] A quiddity, or 
trifling nicety, as in argument. [Archaic. ] 

quid-di-ty (kwid’i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [ML. quidditas, 
< L. quid, what.] That which makes a thing what it is, or 
the essential nature (as, ‘““He did not think our faculties 
competent to solve the whole problem of quiddity, as the 
logicians called it, or the real nature of any thing, at least, 
objectively without us’: Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” 
iii. 3. § 28); also, a trifling nicety or subtle distinction, as in 
argument (as, “the solemn saws of the State Council and the 
quiddities from Louvain being likely to prove but slender 
bulwarks against the returning tide of tyranny”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” v. 1). 

quid-dle (kwid’1), v. 7.; -dled, -dling. [Origin obscure.] To 
trifle, as in discourse or action; occupy one’s self in a trifling 
way; fiddle; fuss: as, “I should like to know who’s a going to 
stop to quiddle with young uns?” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” xx.). [Now chiefly prov. or colloq.]|—quid/dle, n. 
A person given to fussing: as, “The Englishman is... a 
quiddle about his toast and his chop” (Emerson’s “English 
Traits,” vi.). [Prov. or collog.] 

quid-nunc (kwid/nungk), n. [L. quid nunc, ‘what now ?’] 
One who is curious to know everything that passes; a news- 
monger: as, “She feared the crowd of village idlers, quid- 
nunes, tattlers, and newsmongers who all day gazed... 
at the wonder-yacht” (Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Lion’s Share,” 
XXxili.). 

qui-esce (kwi-es’), v. 7.; -esced, -escing. [L. quiescere (pp. 
quietus), be at rest, < quies, rest, E. quiet?, n.] To become 
quiet; subside; in philol., of a letter, to become silent (said 
specif. of consonants under certain conditions in Hebrew).— 
qui-es/cence (-es/ens), n. The state or fact of being 
quiescent. Also qui-es/cen-cy.—qui-es’cent (-es/ent), a. 
[L. quiescens (-ent-), ppr.] Being at rest, quiet, or still (as, 
“For a time, he [a whale] lay quiescent”: H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” cxxxv.); inactive or motionless; dormant; 
quietly passive (as, “(How for nine years you could be patient 
and quiescent under any treatment . . . I can never com- 
prehend”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxi.); also, silent 
(specif. in philol., as of a letter, esp. in Hebrew).—qui-es’- 
cent-ly, adv. ; F 

qui-et! (kwi/et), n. [L. quies (quiet-), rest, repose, quiet: 
see while.] Rest or repose (as, “By day my limbs, by night 
my mind, For thee and for myself no quiet find’: Shakspere’s 
“Sonnets,” xxvii.); hence, reposeful or peaceful inactivity 
(as, “Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell”: Byron’s “Childe 
Harold,” iii. 42); also, freedom from disturbance or tumult, 
or tranquillity (as, to live in quiet; “Gentle lady, may thy 


grave Peace and quiet ever have,” Milton’s “Epitaph on the 
Marchioness of Winchester,” 48); peace, or peaceful con- 
dition of affairs, in a place or country (as, “The city was in 
quiet,” 2 Kings, xi. 20; “His small force would be large 
enough to overawe them in times of quiet,’ Prescott’s “Con- 
quest of Mexico,” iv. 6); mental peace or calm (as, “Be 
passionate hopes not ill resign’d For quiet, and a fearless 
mind”: M. Arnold’s “Resignation’”); also, absence of 
motion, or motionlessness (as, “A smooth spot Of glassy 
quiet mid those battling tides”: Shelley’s “Alastor,” 393); 
also, absence of noise, or silence (as, “The people were hushed 
into a quiet that might be felt”: Ian Maclaren’s “Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” ii. 1). 
qui-et? (kwi/et), a. [L. quietus, pp. of quiescere: see 
quiesce.] Being at rest (as, “Why died Inot...?... 
For now should I have lain still and been quiet, I should 
have slept”: Job, iii. 13); also, refraining or free from ac- 
tivity, esp. busy or vigorous activity (as, ill health obliges 
him to keep quret; to spend a quiet evening at home; quiet 
games); also, making no disturbance or trouble (as, “that 
ye study to be quiet, and to do your own business”: 1 Thes. 
iv. 11); not turbulent; peaceable; also, free from dis- 
turbance or tumult, tranquil, or peaceful (as, a quiet night’s 
sleep; anything for a quiet life! “All had been quiet since 
the news of the capitulation at Lerida,” Froude’s “Cesar,” 
xxii.); free from disturbing emotions, etc., or mentally 
peaceful or calm, as the mind, heart, conscience, etc., or a 
person; also, motionless or still, or moving imperceptibly or 
gently (as, quiet waters; a quiet current); also, making no 
noise or sound, esp. no disturbing sound (as, quiet neighbors; 
quiet footsteps); free, or comparatively free, from noise 
(as, a quiet house or street); silent; also, restrained in speech, 
manner, etc., saying little, or not talkative or self-assertive 
(as, “During dinner . . . we were unusually quiet, even to 
gravity,’ W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” Prologue; a 
quiet young fellow); said, expressed, done, etc., in a re- 
strained or unobtrusive way (as, “Mary gave him a quiet 
good evening,” H. Kingsley’s ‘“‘“Geoffry Hamlyn,” iv.; qutet 
approval; a quiet smile or hint); also, of an unobtrusive or 
inconspicuous kind (as, quiet manners or elegance; quiet 
dress or colors); not ostentatious or showy; subdued.— 
qui/et?, v. [LL. quietare, < L. quietus, pp.] 1. tr. To 
make quiet, or reduce to quietness; make tranquil or peace- 
ful; pacify (as, “In trying to quiet one set of malecontents, 
he had created another”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,”’ xii.); 
calm mentally, as a person; allay, or cause to subside, as 
tumult, dissension, doubt, fear, etc.; still; silence. IL. inér. 
To become quiet. 
qui-et-en (kwi/et-n), v. I. tr. To make quiet: as, “At 
last . . . to guieten them, I promised to try to write a short 
story” (Arnold Bennett’s “Truth about an Author,” v.). 
II. intr. To become quiet; quiet: often with down: as, 
“Her heart had quietened down while she rested” (J. Con- 
rad’s ‘‘Rover,” xi.). , 
qui-et-er (kwi/et-ér), m. One who or that which quiets. 
Qui-et-ism (kwiet-izm), n. [It. quietismo, < quiete, < L. 
quies, E. quiet, n.] A form of religious mysticism taught 
by Molinos, a Spanish priest, in the latter part of the 17th 
century, requiring extinction of the will, withdrawal from 
worldly interests, and passive meditation on God and divine 
things; hence [chiefly J. c.], some similar form of religious 
mysticism; also [I. c.], quietness of mind or life; inactivity. 
—Qui’et-ist, n. One who believes in or practises Quietism 
or [chiefly J. c.] some similar form of religious mysticism; also 
[J. c.], one who seeks quietness; one who pursues or advocates 
a policy of quietness or inactivity, as in politics.—qui-et- 
is/tic, a. . : : 
qui-et-ly (kwi/et-li), adv. In a quiet manner; without dis- 
turbance or tumult; peacefully; calmly; without motion; 
without noise; silently; unobtrusively.—qui/et-ness, n. 
qui-e-tude (kwi/e-tiid), n. [F. quiétude, < LL. quietudo, < 
L. quietus, E. quiet®, a.] The state of being quiet; tran- 
quillity; calmness; stillness; quiet. : ; 
qui-e-tus (kwi-é/tus), n. [ML., quit (in quietus est, he is 
quit: a formula of acquittance), L. quiet, at rest: see quiet?, 
a., and cf. quit!, a.]_Acquittance or discharge from a debt 
or obligation, or a document certifying this; a quittance; 
hence, fig., discharge or release from life, or something that 
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effects this (as, “When he himself might his quietws make 
With a bare bodkin,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” ili. 1. 75; “if 
an unlucky bullet should carry a quietus with it,” Sheridan’s 
“Rivals,” v. 3); in general, a finishing stroke, or anything 
that effectually ends or settles (as, to give a quietus to a 
rumor, hope, or project; the bill received its quietus in the 
Senate); also, sometimes, something that quiets (as, ‘“The 
nurse ran to give its accustomed quietus to the little scream- 
ing infant”: Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,” Ixxi.). . : 
quill (kwil), n. [ME. quil: cf. LG. quiele, G. kiel, quill.] 
A hollow stem, as of a reedf; also, a piece of reed, or other 
hollow stem, on which yarn is wound; in general, a bobbin 
or spool; also, a musical pipe, as of reed; also, a roll of bark, 
as of cinnamon, as formed in drying; also, the hard tube-like 
part of a feather, nearest the body; also, one of the large 
feathers of the wing or tail of a bird; also, a feather, as of a 
goose, formed into a pen for writing (as, “What needes me 
care for anie bookish skill, To blot white papers with my 
restlesse quill?” J. Hall’s “‘Satires,” ii. 2); a plectrum made 
from the quill of a feather; a toothpick made of the quill of 
a feather; also, one of the hollow spines on a porcupine or 
hedgehog.— quill, v. ¢. To flute or pleat (silk, lace, etc.) in 
small, regular folds. hat: 
quil-lai (ki-l’), n. [S. Amer.] A rosaceous tree, Quillaia 
saponaria, of Chile, the inner bark of which is used as a 
substitute for soap; also, the bark. Cf. soap-bark. 
quill=driv-er (kwil/dri’vér), n. : 
One who works with a quill or 
pen; a writer; a clerk. [Hu- 
morous or contemptuous. ]— "SqiigsaNy 
quill/=driv’ing, n. anda. Allie 
quil-let (kwil/et), n. [Per-" [ 
haps a corruption of guiddit. | 
A nicety or subtlety; a quib- 
ble. 
quill=feath-er (kwil/ferH”ér), 
nm. One of the large feathers 
of the wing or tail of a bird. 
quilleing (kwil/ing), n. A 
quilled strip of silk, lace, etc.; 
a fluted or pleated edging. 
quil-lon (ké-yon), n. [F., < 
quille, pin in ninepins. ] Either 
arm of a transverse piece 
forming a guard for the hand \e 
between the hilt and the blade v 
of a sword. Sword-hilt. — a, a, quillons. 
quill-wort (kwil/wért), n. Any of the aquatic and palustrine 
pteridophytic plants con- 
stituting the genus I[soétes, 
characterized by quill-like 
leaves. 
quilt (kwilt),m. [OF. cuilte 
(F. couette), < L. culcita, 
mattress, cushion.] A kind 
of mattressf; also, a cov- 
erlet for a bed, made by 
stitching together two thick- 
nesses of fabric with some 
soft substance, as wool, be- 
tween them; in general, a 
bedspread or counterpane; 
also, anything quilted or re- 
sembling a quilt.—quilt, v. 
I. tr. To stitch together, as 
two pieces of cloth with a 
soft interlining, in the man- 
ner of a quilt; also, to make § 
by this process; also, to pad 
or line with some material; 
also, to sew up between 
pieces of material. IE. intr. Quillwort (Isoétes engelmanni). — a, 
Momnke ‘quilts ors quilted [27 "tne ‘messenome: Bonet 
work. —quilt/er, i quilt’. cut longitudinally, showing the micro- 
ing, n. The act of one who °° 
quilts; also, quilted work; material for making quilts; a stout 
cotton or linen fabric so woven as to appear quilted; also, 
a quilting-bee.—quilt/ing=bee, m. An old-time friendly 
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gathering of persons to make a quilt: as, “ ‘quilting bees’ and 
‘husking bees,’ and other rural assemblages (Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker’s New York,” vii. 2). [U.S.] : 
qui-na (ké/nd or kwi/nd), n. [Sp. and NL., < Peruvian 
kina, bark: cf. china? and quinine.] Cinchona bark; 
also, quinine. ; : 

qui-nal-dine (kwi-nal/din), n. [From quin(oline) + 
ald(ehyde) + (anil)ine.] In chem., a colorless liquid com- 
pound occurring in coal-tar and also obtained by synthetic 
methods: used in the preparation of certain dyes. 

qui-na-ry (kwi/na-ri). [L. quinarius, < quint, five each, 
distributive of quinque, five.] I. a. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of five; arranged in fives; based on the number five. 
II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A group of five. a 

qui-nate (kwi/nat), a. [NL. quinatus, < L. quint: see 
quinary.] In bot., consisting of five parts or leaflets, as a 
compound leaf. ¥ 

quince (kwins), n. [Appar. orig. pl., taken as sing., of ME. 
quyne, coyn, < OF. cooin (F. coing), < L. cotoneum, for 
Cydonium, < Gr. Kvdémnor, quince, lit. (apple) of Cydonia’ 
(ancient city of Crete).] The hard, yellowish acid fruit of a 
small, hardy malaceous tree, Cydonia cydonia; also, the 
tree itself; also, any of : 
various other plants of 
the genus Cydonia, as C. 
japonica (‘Japanese 
quince’), a shrub with 
ornamental flowers vary- 
ing in color from creamy og 
white to deep red, used 
for hedges, etc. 

quin-cen-te-na-ry (kwin- 4 
sen/te-na-ri). [From gf 
quin(que)- + centenary.] 
I. a. Pertaining to five 
hundred or a period of 
five hundred years; mark- PR 

ing the completion of five Branch with Fruit of Quince (Cydonia 
hundred years. Il 1.3 BED EO 

pl. -ries (-riz). A five-hundredth anniversary, or its cele- 
bration. 

quin-cen-ten-ni-al (kwin-sen-ten/i-al), a. and n. Same as 
quincentenary. 

quin-cun-cial (kwin-kun/shal), a. [L. quincuncialis.] Of, 
pertaining to, or consisting of a quincunx; in bot., noting or 
pertaining to the imbricated arrangement of petals or leaves 
known as a quincunx; also, noting a five-ranked arrange- 
ment of leaves.—quin-cun/cial-ly, adv. 

quin-cunx (kwin/kungks), m. [L., quincunx, orig. five 
twelfths (a Roman coin worth five twelfths of the as being 
marked with a quincunx of spots), < quinque, five, + wncia, 
twelfth part, E. ownce!.] An arrangement of five objects (as 
trees) in a square or rectangle, one at each corner and one in 
the middle; in bot., an imbricated arrangement of five petals 
or leaves, in which two are interior, two are exterior, and one 
is partly interior and partly exterior. 

quin-dec-a-gon (kwin-dek/a-gon), n. [Irreg. (after decagon) 
< L. quindecim, fifteen, + Gr. ywvia, angle.] In geom., a 
plane figure with fifteen angles and fifteen sides. 

quin-de-cem-vir (kwin-dé-sem/vér), n.; pl. -viri (-vi-ri) or 
virs. [Altered (after decemvir) < L. quindecimvir, sing. 
of quindecimviri, pl., < quindecim, fifteen, + viri, pl. of vir, 
man.] In Rom. antiq., one of a body of fifteen men; esp., 
one of a body of fifteen priests who, at the close of the 
republic, had charge of the Sibylline Books. 

quin-gen-te-na-ry (kwin-jen/te-na-ri), a. and n. [L. quin- 
genti, five hundred.] Same as quincentenary. 

quin-i-a (kwin/i-d), n. [NL., < quina.] Quinine. 

quin-ic (kwin/ik), a. [From quina.] In chem., pertaining 
to or derived from cinchona bark: as, quinic acid (a white 
crystalline organic acid obtained from cinchona bark, coffee- 
beans, etc.). 

quin-i-dine (kwin’i-din), n. [From quinine.] In chem., an 
alkaloid isomeric with quinine, and occurring associated 
with it in certain species of cinchona. 

quin-in (kwin/in), n. Same as quinine. 

qui-nine (kwi/nin or kwi-nén’), n. [From quina.] A 
bitter crystalline alkaloid obtained from cinchona bark, 
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used, esp. in the form of a salt, as a remedy for malaria, etc.; 
a salt of this alkaloid, esp. the sulphate.—qui-nin-ism 
(kwi/nin-izm or kwi-nén/-), n. In pathol., an abnormal 
condition characterized by ringing in the ears, impaired 
vision, etc., due to excessive use of quinine. 

quin-nat (kwin/at), n. [N. Amer. Ind.] A large salmon, 
Oncorhynchus tschawytscha, valuable as a food-fish. 

qui-noi-dine (kwi-noi/din), n. [From quina + -oid + 
-ine?.|_ In phar., a brownish-black resinous substance con- 
sisting of a mixture of alkaloids: obtained as a by-product 
in the manufacture of quinine, and used as a cheap sub- 
stitute for it. 

quin-ol (kwin/ol or -dl), n. [From quinone.] Same as hy- 
droquinone. 

quin-o-line (kwin’9-lin), n. [G. chinolin, < china (= E. 
china?, quina) + L. olewm, oil.] In chem., a nitrogenous 
organic base, a colorless liquid with a pungent odor, occurring 
in coal-tar, etc., and obtained in the distillation of quinine: 
used as an antiseptic and in the preparation of other com- 
pounds. 

quin-one (kwin/dn),. [G.chinon, < china: see quinoline. ] 
In chem., a yellowish crystalline compound, CsH4Oz, 
formed by the oxidation of aniline, and regarded as benzene 
with two hydrogen atoms replaced by two oxygen atoms; 
hence, any of a class of compounds of which this is the type. 

quin-qua-ge-na-ri-an (kwin’”kwa-je-na/ri-an). [L. quinqua- 
genarius, < quinquageni, fifty each, distributive of quin- 
quaginta, fifty, related to quinque, five.] I. a. Of the age 
of 50 years; between 50 and 60 years old. IE. n. A quin- 
quagenarian person. 

Quin-qua-ges-i-ma (kwin-kwa-jes/i-ma), n. [ML., prop. 
fem. of L. quinguagesimus, fiftieth, < quinquaginta: see 
quinquagenarian.| The Sunday before Lent (more fully, 
‘Quinquagesima Sunday’), being the fiftieth day before 
Easter (reckoning inclusively); Shrove Sunday. 

quin-quan-gu-lar (kwin-kwang/gi-lir), a. [LL. quinquan- 
gulus, < L. quinque, five, + angulus, E. angle?.]| Having 
five angles. 

quinque-. Form of L. quinque, five, used in combination. — 
quin-que-fa-ri-ous (kwin-kwé-fa/ri-us), a. [+ -farious.] 
Fivefold; in five rows.—quin’/que-fid (-fid), a. [+ -fid.] 
Cleft into five parts or lobes. — quin-que-fo/li-ate (-f6/li-at), 
a. [+ L. folium, leaf.] In bot., having five leaves or leaflets. 

quin-quen-ni-ad (kwin-kwen/i-ad), n. A quinquennium. 

quin-quen-ni-al (kwin-kwen/i-al). [L. quinquennis, < 
quinque, five, + annus, year.] I. a. Of or for five years; 
also, occurring every five years. II. mn. Something that 
occurs every five years; also, a fifth anniversary.—quin- 
quen/ni-al-ly, adv.—quin-quen/ni-um (-um), 7n.; pl. 

-niums or -nia (-d). [L., < quinquennis.] A period of five 
years. 

quin-que-par-tite (kwin-kwé-pir’tit), a. [L. quinquepar- 
titus, <_quinque, five, + partitus, pp. of partire, divide.] 
Divided into or consisting of five parts. 

quin-que-va-lent (kwin-kwé-va/lent or -kwev/a-lent), a. 
[See qguinque- and -valent.] In chem., pentavalent. Also 
quin-qui-va/lent. 

quin-sy (kwin/zi), n.; pl. -sies (-ziz). [OF: quinancie (F. 
esquinancie), < LL. cynanche, < Gr. xwéyx7n, sore throat, 
< xbwy, dog, + ayxew, press tight, strangle.) In pathol., 
a suppurative inflammation of the tonsils; suppurative ton- 
sillitis. 

quin-tain (kwin/tan), n. [OF. F. quintaine, < ML. quin- 
tana, quintain, L. street in a camp, prop. fem. of L. quin- 
tanus: see quintan.] During the middle ages and later, 
a post, or 


mounted on |#:Reye 
a post, for fest 
tilting at as 
a_ knightly 
or other ex- 
ercise; also, 
such exercise 
or sport. 

quin-tal 
(kwin’/tal), n. [OF. F. quintal, < ML. quintale, < Ar. 
qintar, weight of a hundred pounds, prob. ult. < L. 
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centum, hundred: cf. kantar.] A hundredweight; in the 
metric system, a unit of weight equal to 100,000 grams (100 
kilograms), or 220.46 pounds avoirdupois. 

quin-tan (kwin’/tan). [L. quintanus, belonging to the fifth, 
< quintus, fifth: see quinte.] I. a. Of a fever, ague, etc., 
characterized by pdroxysms which recur every fifth day, 
both days of consecutive occurrence being counted. II. n. 
A quintan fever or ague. 

quinte (kant), n. [F., fem. of quint, < L. quintus, fifth, < 
quinque, five: see five.] In fencing, the fifth in a series of 
eight parries. 

quin-tes-sence (kwin-tes’ens), n. [OF. quinte essence (F. 
quintessence), < ML. quinta essentia, fifth essence.] The 
fifth essence or element of ancient and medieval philosophy 
(in addition to earth, water, air, and fire), supposed to con- 
stitute the heavenly bodies, to permeate the material world, 
and to be capable of extraction; also, an extract from any- 
thing, containing its virtues or most essential part in con- 
centrated form; the pure and concentrated essence of a 
substance; hence, the purest form or most perfect embodi- 
ment of something immaterial (as, “a blue-patterned tea- 
wrap with bows that seemed to me the quintessence of 
fashion”: H. G. Wells’s ‘‘Tono-Bungay,”’ ii. 2. § 6); the 
most perfect example of something (as, he is the quintessence 
of a pedant).—quin-tes-sen/tial (-te-sen/shal), a. Of the 
nature of a quintessence; of the purest or most perfect kind. 
—quin-tes-sen/tial-ly, adv. 

quin-tet, quin-tette (kwin-tet’), n. [F. quintette, < It. 
quintetto, < quinto, fifth, < L. qwintus: see quinte.] A 
musical composition for five voices or instruments; also, a 
set of five singers or players; also, any set or group of five 
persons or things. 

quin-tile (kwin’til). [= F. quintil, < L. quintus, fifth: see 
quinte.| I.a. In astrol., noting the aspect of two heavenly 
bodies when they are distant from each other the fifth part 
of the zodiac, or 72°. II. mn. A quintile aspect. 

quin-til-lion (kwin-til/yon), n. [L. quintus, fifth, + E. 
(m)illion.] In Great Britain, the fifth power of a million, 
represented by 1 followed by 30 ciphers; in France and the 
U. S., a thousand quadrillions, represented by 1 followed by 
18 ciphers. —quin-til/lionth, a. and n. 

quin-troon (kwin-trén’),. (Sp. quinterén, < quinto, fifth, 
< L. quintus: see quinte.] A person having one sixteenth 
negro blood; the offspring of an octoroon and a white. 

quin-tu-ple (kwin’/ti-pl). [F. quintuple, < L. quintus, 
fifth, + -plus: see double, and cf. quadruple.] I.a. Five- 
fold; consisting of five parts; five times as great. IL. n. 
A number, amount, etc., five times as great as another.— 


quin/tu-ple, v.; -pled, -pling. 1. tr. To make five times 
as great: as, “He had quintupled a fortune already con- 
siderable” (H. James’s “Europeans,” vi.). II. intr.. To 


become five times as great.—quin/tu-plet (-plet), m. Any 
group or combination of five; also, one of five children born 
at a birth. 

quinze (kwinz, F.kanz),n. [F., < L. quindecim, fifteen, < 
quinque, five, + decem, ten.] A game of cards somewhat 
similar to vingt et un, in which the object is to count fif- 
teen, or as near as possible to that number without exceed- 
ing it. 

quip (kwip), n. [Perhaps < L. quippe, indeed, forsooth, as 
used sarcastically.] A sharp, sarcastic remark; a cutting 
jest; later, a clever or witty saying; also, a quibble; also, 
an odd or fantastic action or thing.—quip, v. 2. or t.; quipped, 
quipping. To use, or assail with, quips.—quip’ster (-ster), 
nm. One given to quips. 

qui-pu (ké/pé or kwip/6), n.; pl. -pus (-péz). [Peruvian, 
lit. ‘knot.’] Among the ancient Peruvians, a device con- 
sisting of a cord with knotted strings of various colors 
attached, for recording events, keeping accounts, etc. 

quire! (kwir), .andv. Sameaschoir. [Archaic.] 

quire? (kwir), ». [OF. quaer, quayer (F. cahier), < ML. 
quaternum, set of four sheets, < L. quaterni, four each: see 
quaternary, and cf. cahier.]| A set of four sheets folded to 
form eight leaves, a common unit in medieval book-making; 
any similar set of sheets; also, a collection of 24 (or 25) sheets 
of paper of the same size and quality.—in quires, in sheets 
and not bound, as a book.—quire?, v. t.; quired, quiring. 
To arrange in quires. 
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Quir-i-nal (kwir/i-nal). [L. Quirinalis, < Quirinus, an an- 
cient Italian war-god identified by the Romans with Romu- 
lus, appar. < quiris: see Quirites.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to Quirinus (see etym.); noting or pertaining to one of the 
seven hills of Rome; pertaining to the Quirinal (palace or 
court). II. ”. The Quirinal Hill at Rome; also, a palace 
built upon this hill, now used as the residence of the reign- 
ing house of Italy; hence, the Italian royal court or govern- 
ment, as distinguished from the Vatican (representing the 
papacy). : Age 

Qui-ri-tes (kwi-ri/téz), n. pl. [L., pl. of Quiris, appar. < 
quiris, for Sabine curis, spear: cf Quins The citizens 
of ancient Rome considered in their civil capacity. _ 

quirk (kwérk), n. [Origin obscure.] A sudden twist, turn, 
or curve; a flourish, as in writing; also, a piece taken from 
or added to a regular ground-plot or the like, as for a yard 
or court; also, an acute angle or a channel, as one separating 
a convex part of a molding from a fillet; also, a shift or 
evasion; a quibble; also, a clever or witty conceit, or a 
quip (as, “your rhymes and your rebusses, your quirks and 
your conundrums”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” iv.); 
also, a sudden turn or flourish in a musical air (as, “light 
quirks of music, broken and uneven”: Pope’s ‘Moral 
Essays,” iv. 143); also, a trick or peculiarity (as, “Every 
man had his own n 
quirks and 
twists”: Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Old- 
town Folks,’ NX 
v.). — quirked, 
a. Formed with Wi 
a quirk or chan- 
nel, as a mold- 
ing. — quirk’y, 


a. Full of Quirked Moldings. — A, quirked cyma reversa; B, 
rai : quirked ovolo; C, quirked cyma recta; D, quirked 
quirks, twists, bead. 4g, a, 4,4, quirks. 


or shifts. 
quirt (kwert), n. [Cf. cwarta.] A riding-whip consisting of 
a short, stout stock and a lash of braided leather: used esp. 
in the southwestern U. S. and Spanish America.—quirt, v. ¢. 
To strike with a quirt. 
quit! (kwit), a. [OF. quitte, quite (F. quitte), < ML. 
quietus, quit, released, L. quiet, at rest: see quiet?, a., and 
cf. quietus.] Released from obligation, penalty, etc. (as, 
“From thee I can, and must . . . endure Check or reproof, 
and glad to ’scape so quit”: Milton’s ‘Paradise Regained,” 
1.477); free, clear, or rid (of: as, ‘““when I am quit of destiny,” 
Eden Phillpotts’s ‘‘Cherry-Stones,” My Cherry Tree; “I 
desire simply to be quit of you,” Stevenson’s “Master of 
Ballantrae,” xii.); also, quitst; also, cleant or completet 
(cf. quite).—quit!, v.; quit or quitted, quitting. [OF. 
quitter, quiter (F. quitter), < ML. quietare, release, dis- 
charge, LL. make quiet, E. quiet?, v.] I. tr. To set freef, 
releasef, or deliver}; free, clear, or rid of something (now 
rare); also, to clear of a charge, etc.f; acquitt; also, to bear, 
conduct, or acquit (one’s self: archaic: as, “Quit yourselves 
like men, and fight,” 1 Sam. iv. 9; ‘‘Can he teach others how 
to quit themselves?” Browning’s ‘Ring and the Book,” x.); 
also, to give up, let go, or relinquish (as, to quit an opinion; 
“The fellows immediately quitted their hold,” Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones,” viii. 10); let go one’s hold of (something 
grasped: as, ‘Nor, when he quits your bridle, need you wait 
for any other signal,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,’’ xiv.); 
cease or discontinue (as, “They followed on his trail, nor 
quit hovering about him . . . until they had stolen a number 
of his best horses”: Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xxvii.) ; 
also, to depart from, or leave (as, ‘He quitted London on 
the second day after his arrival,” J. F. Kirk’s ‘Charles the 
Bold,” ili. 2; “I was about quitting my desk to go home,” 
Lamb’s “‘Superannuated Man”; ‘Don John scarcely quitting 
his fair guest for a moment,” Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” 
v. 3); withdraw from (as, “those who quitted the old reli- 
gion”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.); also, to repay or 
requite (a person: obs. or prov.); make repayment or return 
for (something done); also, to pay off (a debt, etc.: as, “A 
thousand marks . . . To quit the penalty and to ransom 
him,” Shakspere’s “(Comedy of Errors,’’ i. 1. 23). II. intr. 
To cease from doing something; stop; also, to depart or 
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quit-claim (kwit/klam), ». ¢. 


quit=rent (kwit/rent), n. 


quits (kwits), a. 


quit-tance (kwit/ans), n. 


quiv-er! (kwiv/ér), a. 


quiv-er? (kwiv/ér), »v. 


broken, it still quivered its 
shattered pinions” (C. 


Xxviii.).—quiv’er?, n. The 


act or state of quivering; 
a tremble; a tremor: as, 


quiv-er® (kwiv’ér), n. [OF. 


quivered 


leave (as, “They had received notice to quit, as the house 
was coming down”: W. De Morgan’s “‘Alice-for-Short,” 1x) s 


quit? (kwit), n. [Appar. imit.] Any of various small pas- 


serine birds of the West Indies, etc. 


quitch (kwich), n. [AS. cwice: cf. AS. ewic, living, E. 


Also quitch/=grass. 

[OF. quite clamer, declare 
quit: see quit}, a., and claim.] To quit or give up claim to 
(a possession, etc.).—quit/claim, n. A relinquishment ofa 
claim, or the instrument embodying such a relinquishment. 


quick.] Couch-grass. 


quite (kwit), adv. [ME. quite, < quite, free, clear, E. qui', 


a.] Completely, wholly, or entirely (as, “Thy memory, thy 
pain... Possess me quite,’ M. Arnold’s “Southern 
Night”; a style quite out of fashion; ‘He was standing 
quite alone,” W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 6; a quite con- 
trary conclusion; quite a different matter; quite the reverse; 
quite another thing); also, actually, really, or truly (as, “It 
would not kill me, unless I came quite in its way,” C. Bronté’s 
“Villette,” iii.; it happened quite suddenly; a quite sudden 
change; quite a sudden change; quite the best; “far from a 
lynx, and not a giant quite,” Pope’s “‘Satires and Epistles of 
Horace Imitated,” Epistles, i. 1. 50; quite the thing); also, 
loosely, to a considerable extent or degree (as, quite pretty; 
quite, though hardly very, good; a quite recent occurrence; 
at quite a recent date; quite a number of persons; “She was 
quite a scholar,” Dickens’s ‘Hard Times,” i. 9). 

[See quit!, a.] Rent paid by a 
freeholder or copyholder in lieu of certain services which 
might be required of him. 

[Cf. quit!, a.] Even, or on equal terms, 
by repayment or retaliation: as, “Simply knock him off his 
horse, and then you will be quits” (W. H. Hudson’s ‘Far 
Away and Long Ago,” xx.). 
(OF. F. quittance, < quitter, E. 
quit!, v.] Discharge from debt or obligation; also, a docu- 
ment certifying this (as, ‘““He then folded the qwittance, and 
put it under his cap”: Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” x.); a receipt; 
also, recompense or requital. 


quit-ter (kwit/ér), m. One who quits, shirks, or easily gives 


up. [Colloq.] 

[Cf. AS. cwiferlice, actively, zeal-. 

ously.] Nimble; active; spry: as, “a little quiver fellow” 

Seapet “2, Henry IV.,” iii. 2. 8301). [Now only prov. 
ng. 

[Cf. quaver, also quiver!.] I. intr. 

To shake with a slight but rapid motion; vibrate tremu- 


lously; tremble: as, “Her lip quivered like that of a child 
about to cry” (Tarkington’s ‘Magnificent Ambersons,’ 


xvii.); “the beams of the moon quivering on the water” 
(Johnson’s ‘Rasselas,”’ xlv.); ‘His voice quivered with 
agitation” (Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,” Ixvi.). II. tr. To 
cause to quiver: as, “Impotent as a bird with both wings 


Pe) 6c ” 
Bronté’s “Jane Eyre, 


“Heaven was cloudless, and 
grand with the quiver of its 
living fires’ (C. Bronté’s 
“Villette,” xiv.); ‘Her face 
was whiter even than his, 
though not a quiver of 
mouth or eyelash betrayed 
emotion” (F. M. Crawford’s 
“Mr. Isaacs,” viii.). 


quivre, cuevre; prob. from 
Teut.] A case for holding 
arrows (as, “a quiver of 
dogskin at his back, and a 
eee) DOWaN ee nisamnandes 
Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,’ 
viii.); also, the contents of 
such a case; a quiverful.— ? 
quiv’ered, a. Furnished Wy 


with a quiver; also, held Mongol Quiver. — a, separate arrow. 


ee ee 
fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agony, int, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natire; ch, 


chip; g, go; th, thin; ra, then; y, you; 


se ee 


quiverful 


in, or as in, a quiver.—quiver-ful (-ful), n.; pl. -fuls. 
As many as a quiver holds. 

qui vive (ké vév). [F., ‘live who?’ — as if calling for the 
reply ‘Vive le roi’ (‘Long live the king’), or the like.] The 
challenge of French sentries to persons approaching: hence 
used as a noun in the phrase on the qui vive (on the alert), 
as, “She was . . . not so handsome as to keep perpetually 
on the qui vive a husband’s jealousy” (Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Kenelm Chillingly,” i. 1). 

quix-ot-ic (kwik-sot/ik), a. [Sometimes cap.] Resembling 
or befitting Don Quixote, the hero of Cervanteés’s romance of 
that name, who was inspired by lofty and chivalrous but 
impracticable ideals; extravagantly chivalrous or romantic; 
visionary; impracticable: as, “This family training .. . 
makes them eminently quixotic. They can’t let anything 
alone which they think going wrong” (Hughes’s “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” i. 1); “those Quixotic exaggerated 
notions of honour” (Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” viii. 2). 
Also quix-ot/i-cal.—quix-ot/i-cal-ly, adv.—quix-ot-ism 
(kwik’sgt-izm), ». [Sometimes cap.] Quixotic character 
or practice (as, “They must . . . not grumble if they find 
lofty Quizxotism an expensive luxury”: S. Butler’s “Way 
of All Flesh,” xix.); a quixotic idea or action (as, “There 
might be other quixotisms afoot on Mr. Charles’s part”: W. 
De Morgan’s ‘‘Alice-for-Short,” v.). Also quix’ot-ry (-ri). 
quiz (kwiz), n.; pl. quizzes (kwiz/ez). [Origin uncertain. ] 
An odd or queer person, in character or appearance (now 
rare: as, ‘“Young ladies have a remarkable way of letting 
you know that they think you a ‘quiz,’ without actually 
saying the words,” C. Bronté’s ‘Jane Eyre,” xxi.); a queer 
or ridiculous thing (rare: as, “Where did you get that quiz 
of a hat?”’ Jane Austen’s ‘Northanger Abbey,” vii.); also, 
one who quizzes, ridicules, or chaffs (as, “If that divil, Tom 
Durfy, sees me, he’l! tell it all over the country, he’s such a 
quiz”: Lover’s ‘“Handy Andy,” viii.); also, banter; a piece 
of banter or ridicule; a witticism; a practical joke; a hoax; 
also, a questioning; an informal examination or test of a 
student or class.—quiz, v. t.; quizzed, quizzing. To make 
sport or fun of (as, “Quiz the doctor, Clary ... he’s an 
author — so fair game’: Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” 
vii.); ridicule; chaff; also, to question, or make prying 
inquiries of; examine informally or coach (a student or 
class) by questions.—quiz/zer, n.—quiz/zi-cal, a. Odd, 
queer, or comical (as, “I believe you have taken... a 
fancy to the old quwizzical fellow”: Maria Edgeworth’s 
“Belinda,” ix.); also, indulging in, characterized by, or 
suggestive of quizzing, ridiculing, or chaffing (as, “(Osmond 
Orgreave entered the room, quizzical, and at once began to 
tease Clayhanger,” Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” 
vi. 2; a quizzical smile; “a little quizzical wrinkle of the 
brow that suggested a faintly amused attempt to follow my 
uncle’s mental operations,’ H. G. Wells’s ‘“‘Tono-Bungay,”’ 
i. 2. § 4).—quiz-zi-cal/i-ty (-kal/i-ti), n. Quizzical quality 
or expression: as, “There was a touch of quizzicality in one 
of her lifted eyebrows” (Galsworthy’s “Country House,” 
i, 2).—quiz/zi-cal-ly, adv. 

quo-ad (kw0/ad), prep. [L.] So far as; as to. 

quod (kwod), m. [Origin uncertain.] Prison; jail: as, “a 
vagrant oft in quod” (Kipling’s ““Holy War’’). [Slang.] 

quod-li-bet (kwod/ ii-bet), nm. (LL. quod libet, ‘what it pleases,’ 
what you please.] A theological or scholastic question 
proposed for exercise in argument, or the debate or argument 
on such a question (now only hist.); in music, a fanciful 
harmonic combination of two or more melodies; also, a 
medley. / 

quoin (koin), n. [Variant spelling of coin.] An external 
solid angle of a wall or the like; also, one of 2 

the stones forming it; a corner-stone; also, 
a wedge-shaped piece of wood, stone, or 
other material, used for any of various 
purposes; in printing, a wedge of wood or 
metal for securing types in a chase, etc.— Go 
quoin, v.¢. To provide with quoins, as @ ginal edge,’ which, 
corner of a wall; also, to secure or raise whem fhe quott. is 
with a quoin or wedge. Cars ae eo oa 

quoit (kwoit or, esp. Brit., koit), n. [ME. Caer aera 
coyte; origin uncertain.] Orig., a ‘discus; 

now, a flattish iron or other ring thrown 


Quoit. — a, cen- 


is enabled to give 
the quoit a spinning 
motion. 
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quoth 


in play to encircle @ peg stuck in the ground or to come as 
close to it as possible; pl. (construed as sing.), the game 
so played.—quoit, ». ¢. To throw as or like a quoit: as, 
Hundreds of tarred and burning hoops were skilfully 

quoited around the necks of the soldiers” (Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” iii. 9).—quoit/er, n. 

quo-mo-do (kw6/md-d6 or kw6-md/do), n. [L. quo modo, 
‘in what manner.’] The manner, way, or means: as, “Mr. 
Northerton was desirous of departing that evening, and 
nothing remained for him but to contrive the quomodo” 
(Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vii. 15). 

quon-dam (kwon’dam), a. [L., adv., formerly.] That 
formerly was or existed; sometime; former: as, “Vivian 
established his quondam associate in the service of Tre- 
vanion” (Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” xvi. 7); “The quon- 
dam Humphry Clinker is metamorphosed into Matthew 
Lloyd” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” after Oct. 4); its 
quondam glory. 

quo-rum (kwo/rum), n. [L., ‘of whom’: from a use of the 
word in commissions written in Latin.] Orig., certain 
justices of the peace in England whose presence was necessary 
to constitute a bench, but later all justices collectively; 
hence, such a number of the members of any constituted 
body as must be present for the legal or valid transaction 
of business. 

quo-ta (kw6/ta), n.; pl. -tas (-tdéz). [ML., prop. fem. of L. 
quotus, of what number, < quot, how many, akin to qui, 
who: cf. quality.] The proportional part or share of a total 
which is due from, or is due or belongs to, a particular district, 
state, person, etc.: as, “The states could with difficulty 
extort anything like the assessed quotas from the different 
provinces” (Motley’s “‘Dutch Republic,” v. 5); ‘She [a city] 
has the usual Upper-River quota of factories, newspapers, 
and institutions of learning” (Mark Twain’s “Life on the 
Mississippi,” lviii.). 

quot-a-ble (kwd/ta-bl), a. Capable of or suitable for being 
quoted. — quot-a-bil’i-ty (-bil/i-ti), quot/a-ble-ness, n. 

quo-ta-tion (kw6-ta/shon), n. The act or practice of quot- 
ing; also, that which is quoted; a passage quoted from a 
book, speech, etc.; in com., the stating of the current price 
of a stock, commodity, etc., or the price so stated; also, in 
printing, a large, commonly hollow quadrat for filling up 
the larger blanks in printed matter.—quo-ta/tion=mark, n. 
One of the marks used to indicate the beginning and end of 
a quotation: in English usually consisting of two inverted 
commas (‘‘) at the beginning and two apostrophes (””) at the ~ 
end, or, fora quotation within a quotation, of single marks 
of this kind, as in ‘‘He said, ‘I will go,’ ” though frequently, 
esp. in Great Britain, single marks are used instead of double, 
the latter being then used for a quotation within a quotation. 

quote (kwot), v.; quoted, quoting. [ML. quotare, divide 
into chapters and verses, < L. quot, how many: see quota. ] 
I.tr. To divide (a book) into chapters, etc.t; also, to specify 
the page, chapter, etc., of (a passage){; also, to repeat (a 
passage, etc.) from a book, speech, etc., as the words of 
another, as by way of authority, illustration, etc. (as, “He 
quoted line after line, lingering over the cadences”: Mrs. H. 
Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” vii.); repeat words from (a book, 
author, etc.: as, “Why, George, you of all people quoting 
the Bible!’ W. Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup,” 1.; to quote 
Shakspere); also, to inclose (words) within quotation-marks; 
also, to set down in writing{; make note off; also, to noticef 
or observeft (as, ““‘What care I What curious eye doth quote 
deformities? ’’? Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” i. 4. 31); 
also, to set down for something specifiedt (as, ‘“He’s quoted 
for a most perfidious slave”: Shakspere’s ‘‘All’s Well,” v. 3. 
205); bring forward, adduce, or cite (as, “The Spaniard .. . 
quoted the example of Cortés,” Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico,” iv. 6; ‘He quoted the father of Honora’s school- 
mate . . . as authority for this prophecy,’”’ W. Churchill’s 
“Modern Chronicle,” i. 8); also, in com., to state (a price); 
also, to state the current price of. IE. intr. To make a 
quotation or quotations, as from a book or author.— quote, 
n. A quotation; also, a quotation-mark.—quot-er (kw6/- 
ter), n.—quote’wor’thy, a. Worthy to be quoted. 

quoth (kwoth), v. ¢. pret. [Pret. of quethe (otherwise obs.), 
< AS. cwethan, say: cf. bequeath.| Said: used with nouns, 
and with pronouns of the first and third persons, and always 


(variable) q as d or j, 5 as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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placed before the subject (as, “ ‘I say it’s a shame,’ quoth 
my grandmother,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks, xvi. 
““T say,’ quoth he, ‘by heaven the man’s to blame,’ ” Pope’s 
“January and May,” 222). [Archaic or prov.] 

quoth-a (kw6/tha), interj. [For quoth a, ‘quoth he.’] | For- 
sooth! indeed! — used ironically or contemptuously in re- 
peating the words of another (as, ‘“ ‘Poetry is an agreea- 
ble and elegant amusement.’ ‘Elegant, quotha! . . . do 
you think he would write poetry if he could do any thing bet- 
ter??”” Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” iv.). [Archaic or 
rov. | ; 

cnostidei-an (kw6-tid/i-an). [OF. cotidian (F. quotidien), 
< L. cottidianus, quotidianus, < cottidie, quotidie, daily, 
< quot, how many, + dies, day.] I. a. Daily (as, “five 


cats, that had risen simultaneously .. . to receive their 
quotidian morning’s meal’: Longfellow’s “Kavanagh,” xi.); : 
also, everyday; ordinary; in pathol., of a fever, ague, etc., 
characterized by paroxysms which recur daily. I. n. 
Something recurring daily; esp., a quotidian fever or ague. — 
quo-tient (kw6/shent), n. [L. quotiens, quoties, how many 
times, < quot, how many: see quota.] In math., the result 
of division; the number of times one quantity is contained 
in another. : 
quo war-ran-to (kw6 wo-ran/té). [ML., ‘by what warrant.’] 
In law, a writ calling upon a person to show by what warrant 
he exercises an office, privilege, franchise, or liberty: em- 
ployed as a remedy against usurpation of office or of cor- 
porate franchises, etc. 


R 


R,r (ar); pl. R’s, r’s (arz). A consonant, the 18th letter of 
the English alphabet.—the three R’s. See under three, a. 
Ra, Re (rd, ra), n. [Egypt.] The great sun-god of the 
Egyptians, the sovereign god of historical Egypt, in art 


N 


LA 


a 


. 


typically represented as a hawk-headed man bearing on his 
ra-bat (ra-ba), n. [F.: see rabbet.] A piece or arrangement 
of linen, lace, or the like, worn falling from the neck over the 
breast, esp. in the form of two flat bands (as in ecclesiastical 
dress) or in a plaited or gathered form. 
a rabat), < rabatre, beat or put down: see rebate?.| A cut, 
groove, or recess made on the » 
edge or surface of a board or 7] 
the like, as to receive the end 
WL) 
the like similarly or other- .DQ QW 
wise appropriately shaped; \ 
also, a joint so made.—rab/- YI \Y 
bet, v. I.ér. To cut or form CT 
rabbet or rabbets. II. intr. To join by a rabbet.—rab/- 
bet=joint, . A joint formed by a rabbet or rab- 
meebetss 
rab-bi (rab/i or rab/i), n.; pl. rabbis (rab/iz or -iz). [Heb. 
doctor or expounder of the law; hence, a Jewish doctor or 
teacher of the law, esp. one authorized by ordination to 
decide legal and ritualistic questions, and to perform certain 
functions in the synagogue, etc.—rab-bin (rab/in), n. [F.] 
rabbi; also, rabbis collectively.—rab-bin-ic (ra-bin/ik). 
I. a. Rabbinical. II. n. [cap.] The Hebrew language 
as used by the rabbis in their writings; the later Hebrew. — 
rab-bin/i-cal, a. Of or pertaining to the rabbis or their 
ism, 7. A rabbinical expression or phrase; also, the teach- 
ings or traditions of the rabbis.—rab/bin-ist, n. Among 
the Jews, one who adheres to the Talmud and the traditions 
of the rabbis.—rab-bin-is’tic, a. 
A small long-eared burrowing rodent, Lepus cuniculus, of 
the hare family; also, sc 
any of various other fiji 4 if 
hares, as the cotton- ia 
rabbit. See under | 
Welsh!, a.—rab/bit 
v.t. To hunt or catch 
rabbits. — rab/bit-er, 
n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A ? 
place in which rabbits 
are kept; also, a col- 
lection of rabbits.— 


head the solar disk and the royal ureus. 
rab-bet (rab/et), n. [Prob. < OF. rabat, a beating down (F. 
or edge of another board or 
a rabbet in; also, to join bya Ree 
rabbi, ‘my master.’] Master or lord, a Jewish title for a 
A rabbi.—rab/bin-ate (-at), n. The office or dignity of a 
learning, writings, etc.—rab-bin/i-cal-ly, adv.—rab/bin- 
rab-bit (rab/it), n. [ME. rabet: cf. Walloon robett, rabbit.] 
tail. Cf. hare.—Welsh 
n.—rab/bit-ry (-ri), | 
rab/bit=wood, n. A North American santalaceous shrub, 


Rabbit (white lop-eared variety). 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 
Glect, agQny, int}, finite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natire; ch, chip; g, go; 


Pyrularia pubera, with oblong leaves, greenish-white flowers, 
and drupaceous fruit. Also called buffalo-nut and oil-nut. 
See cut at od-nut. 

rab-ble! (rab/l), ». [F. rable, earlier rowable, < L. rutabu- 
lum, instrument for raking or stirring, < rwere, turn up, rake 
up.] An iron bar sharply bent at one end, used for stirring, 
skimming, or gathering molten iron in puddling; also, any 
device used for the same purpose.—rab/ble}, v. ¢.; -bled, 
-bling. To stir, skim, or gather with a rabble. 

rab-ble? (rab/1), v. t. or t.; -bled, -bling. [ME. rablen = D. 
rabbelen.| To utter, read, or speak in a rapid, confused 
manner; also, to do (something) in a hurried, careless way. 
[Now prov. Eng. and Sc.] 

rab-ble? (rab/l)._ [ME. rabel, pack (of hounds): cf. rabble?.] 
I.n. A disorderly crowd or assemblage of persons, esp. of a 
low, rough, or turbulent kind (as, ‘“‘Clergymen . . . were 
frequently exposed to the outrages of a fanatical rabble’’: 
Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); a mob; also, contemptu- 
ously, the rude lower class of persons (with the: as, “It has 
often been commented on how much better gentlemen of 
birth endure fatigue than persons of the rabble,” Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” iii.); persons of a low class (as, 
“Tn place of such lewd rabble, he introduced a train of holy 
friars to inspirit his people”: Irving’s ‘‘Conquest of Gra- 
nada,” a also, a confused or disorderly assemblage of 
anything. II. a. Being or resembling a rabble; charac- 
teristic of a rabble or the rabble; disorderly; rude; low.— 
rab/ble?, v.¢.; -bled, -bling. To beset or assail asa rabble 
does; mob: as, ‘Those parishes of which the pastors had 
been rabbled, were declared vacant’? (Macaulay’s “Hist. of 
Eng.,” xvi.).—rab/ble-ment, n. A rabble (now prov. Eng. 
and Sc.); also, disorder or tumult (obs. or archaic). 

rab-bo-ni (ra-bd/ni or -ni), n. [Heb.: cf. rabbi.] Master: 
a Jewish title of especial honor. See John, xx. 16. 

Rab-e-lai-si-an (rab-e-la/zi-an), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
suggesting Francois Rabelais (about 1490—1553), a French 
writer whose work is characterized by broad, coarse humor 
and keen satire. —Rab-e-lai/si-an-ism, 7. 

rab-id (rab/id), a. [L. rabidus, raving, furious, mad, < 
rabere, rave, be mad.] Furious or raging, as a person or 
animal, the temper, passions, etc.; violently intense or 
severe, as hunger, disease, etc.; irrationally extreme in 
opinion or practice (as, a rabid free-trader; “You know that 
by temper we are rabid idealists,” Gissing’s “(New Grub 
Street,” x.); also, specif., affected with or pertaining to 
rabies; mad; hydrophobic. —rab/id-ly, adv.—rab/id-ness, n. 
ra-bi-es (ra/bi-éz), n. [L., madness, rage, < rabere: see 
rabid, and cf. rage.] A fatal infectious disease of certain 
animals, as the dog, communicated to man through inocula- 
tion, as by a dog-bite; hydrophobia.—ra-bi-et/ic (-et’ik), a. 
ra-ca (ri/ka or ra/-), a. [LL., < Gr. pax, < Aram. réka. | 
Worthless: an ancient Jewish expression of contempt. See 
Mat. v. 22. 

rac-coon’, etc. See racoon, etc. 

race’ (ras), n. [OF. rais, raiz, < L. radix (radic-), root. ] 
A root, as of ginger. 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary. 
th, thin; fH, then; y, you: 


race 


race? (ris), n. [F. race, < It. razza, race, breed, lineage; 
origin uncertain. } A group of persons connected by common 
descent or origin; a family; a tribe or people; a group of 
tribes or peoples forming an ethnic stock (as, the Teutonic 
race) } a great division of mankind having certain physical 
peculiarities in common (as, the Caucasian or white race; 
the Mongolian or yellow race); also, a breed, stock, or strain 
of animals; a particular variety of an animal species; also, 
a variety or group of plants which reproduces itself with 
considerable certainty by seed; also, a natural kind of living 
creatures (as, “the human race,” Thoreau’s “Walden,” iii.; 
“the race of fishes,” Shelley’s tr. Euripides’s “Cyclops,” 244; 
“the race of cows,” Shelley’s tr. Homer’s “Hymn to Mer- 
cury,” lii.); a kind of beings other than men or animals 
(as, “the Fauns and Satyrs, a lascivious race,’ Cowper’s 
“Anti-Thelyphthora,” 199; “the race of mermaids,” Haw- 
thorne’s “‘Twice-Told Tales,” The Village Uncle); often, 
the human race or family, or mankind (as, “That ev’ry 
tribe . . . Might feel themselves allied to all the yace’’: 
Cowper’s “Charity,” 22); also, any group, class, or kind; 
esp., a class of persons (as, ‘‘the race of seamen’: Defoe’s 
“Captain Singleton,” iv.); also, the condition of belonging 
to a particular people or stock, or the qualities, etc., due to 
this (as, ‘Race is a controlling influence in the Jew... 
Race in the negro is of appalling importance”: Emerson’s 
“English Traits,” iv.); sometimes, lofty or noble extraction 
or lineage (as, ““Lady Queenie obviously had what is called 
‘race.’ The renown of her family went back far, far beyond 
its special Victorian vogue,’ Arnold Bennett’s ‘Pretty 
Lady,” xiv.; “The look of race, which had been hers since 
childhood, was at nineteen more accentuated,” W. Churchill’s 
‘Modern Chronicle,” i. 7); sometimes, natural or inherited 
dispositiont (see Shakspere’s ‘Measure for Measure,” ii. 
4. 160); also, the characteristic taste or flavor of wine; fig., 
of speech, writing, etc., characteristic quality, esp. lively or 
piquant quality (as, ‘“There perhaps never were two speakers 
whose eloquence had more of what may be called the race, 
more of the flavour imparted by moral qualities, than Fox 
and Pitt”: Macaulay’s “Essays,” William Pitt).—race 
suicide, the extinction of a race or people which tends to 
result when, through the unwillingness or forbearance of its 
members to have children, the birth-rate falls below the 
death-rate. 

race? (ras), n. [ME. rase, ras, from Scand.: cf. Icel. ras, 
a running, race, rush or flow of liquid, course, channel, 
= AS. rés, a running, rush.] The act of running, or a run 
(now Sc.: as, “The noble stag . . . Held westward with 
unwearied race,” Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” i. 5); also, 
onward movement, or an onward or regular course (as, 
“The race Of the undeviating and punctual sun’: Cowper’s 
“Task,” vi. 126); the course of time (as, “Fly, envious Time, 
till thou run out thy race”: Milton’s “On Time,” 1); the 
course of life, or of a part of life (as, “At length, Their 
ministry perform’d, and race well run... They die”: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” xii. 505); also, a contest of speed, 
as in running, riding, driving, sailing, etc.; often, pl., a 
series of horse-races run at a set time over a regular course 
(as, “We're going on to the races”: Dickens’s “Old Curiosity 
Shop,” xvii.); also, sing., a strong or rapid current of water, 
as in the sea or a river (as, ‘“‘A little space, Through which 
now rushed in headlong, foaming race, The huddled waters 
of the flowing tide”: W. Morris’s “Jason,” xii. 126); the 
channel or bed of such a current, or of any stream; often, 
a channel, esp. an artificial one, leading water to or from a 
place where its energy is utilized (cf. headrace, tailrace, mill- 
race); the current of water in such a channel; also, a channel 
or path in which something moves; in mach., a channel, 
groove, or the like, for a sliding or rolling part, as for ball- 
bearings. —race’, v.; raced, racing. 1. intr. To run, move, 
or go swiftly (as, “A boy . . . raced down to the water’s 
edge,” M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” iii.; “like streamlet 
_..in a torrent racing forth,” Scott’s “Marmion,” iii., 
Introd.); specif., of an engine, wheel, etc., to run with undue 
or uncontrolled speed when the load or resistance is dimin- 
ished without corresponding diminution of steam, power, etc. 
(as, “The motor engine raced before it was shut off”: Sin- 
clair Lewis’s ‘‘Main Street,” xv.); also, to engage in a con- 
test of speed; run a race; also, to run horses in races; en- 
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gage in or practise horse-racing. IL. ¢r. To cause to run, 
move, or go swiftly; also, to cause to run in a race or races; 
also, to run a race with; try to beat in a contest of speed.— 
race/a-bout”, n. A type of racing yacht with a short 
bowsprit and 
a rig like that 
of a sloop; 
also, a type of 
racing auto- 
mobile. — 
race’/=course, 
n. A plot of 
ground laid 
out for horse- 
racing; the 
course for any 
race; also, a 
mill-race or 
the like.— 
race’ = horse, -—~—= 
m.. A horse ‘ 
bred or kept 
for racing. 
racezknife (ras/nif), .; pl. -knives (-nivz). [Cf. rase.] A 
cutting tool with a bent-over lip for scribing, marking, 
numbering, etc. 
ra-ceme (ra-sém’/), n. [L. racemus, cluster of grapes 
or berries: cf. raisin.| In bot., a simple indeter- 
minate inflorescence in which the flowers are borne on 
short pedicels lying along a common axis, as in the 
lily-of-the-valley (see cut at inflorescence); also, a 
compound inflorescence in which the short pedicels Race- 
with single flowers of the simple raceme are replaced knife. 
by racemes (‘compound raceme’).—ra-cemed/ (-sémd/), a. 
Disposed in racemes. 
ra-cem-ic (ra-sem/ik or -sé/mik), a. [L. racemus: see ra- 
ceme.| In chem., noting or pertaining to an isomeric 
modification of tartaric acid, which is sometimes found in 
the juice of grapes in conjunction with the common dextro- 
rotatory form, and which is optically inactive, but can be 
separated into the two usual isomeric forms, dextrorotatory 
and levorotatory; also, noting or pertaining to any of various 
organic compounds with analogous optical properties, that 
is, in which racemism occurs. —ra-ce-mism (ras/é-mizm), n. 
In chem., the character of an optically inactive substance 
(as racemic acid) which is separable into two other sub- 
stances, each of which has the same chemical composition 
as the original substance, but one of which is dextrorotatory 
and the other levorotatory. 
ra-ce-mose (ras’é-més), a. [L. racemosus, clustering, < 
racemus, E. raceme.| Having the form of a raceme; ra- 
ceme-like; also, arranged in racemes. , 
ra-cer (ra/sér), n. One who or that which races, or takes 
part in a race, as a race-horse, or a bicycle, yacht, etc., used 
for racing; also, anything having great speed; specif.,an 
American black-snake, Zamenis constrictor. 
race=track (ras/trak), n. A race-course. 
race-way (ras/wa), n. A passage or channel for water, as a 
mill-race. 
ra-chis (ra’/kis), n.; pl. -chises, L. -chides (-ki-déz). [NL., 
for rhachis, < Gr. paxus, spine, ridge.] Any of various axial 
structures; specif., the axis of an inflorescence 
when somewhat elongated, as in a raceme; also, 
the spinal column; also, the shaft of a feather, 
esp. the part bearing the web, as distinguished 
from the quill. 
ra-chi-tis (ra-ki/tis), n. [NL., for rhachitis, < 
Gr. paxiris, disease of the spine, < faxes, spine. ] 
In pathol., rickets. —ra-chit/ic (-kit/ik), a. 
ra-cial (ra/shal), a. Pertaining to or characteristic 
of race or extraction, or a race or races.—ra/- 


Raceabout. 


cial-ly, adv. CZ 
ra-ci-ly (ra/si-li), adv. In a racy manner or style. Rye-grass. 
a, rachis. 


—ra/ci-ness, 7. 
rack! (rak), v.t. [ME. rakken; prob. from D. or LG.] To 
stretch the joints of (a person) in torture or punishment, 
esp. by means of a special apparatus (see rack}, n.); hence, 
in general, to torture with suffering of body or mind (as, 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 
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rack 


“Stockmar, racked by dyspepsia . . . was a constitutionally 
melancholy man,’ Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria, 
iii; “Terrible thoughts racked my imagination about their 
having found my boat,” Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. lil))e 
distress acutely; torment; also, to strain by physical force 
or violence; injure by a strain or jar; shake violently, as an 
explosion does; fig., to strain or task in mental effort (as, to 
rack one’s brains in trying to recall something; “In vain I 
racked my invention to find out some motive for the strange 
desire,’’ H. Melville’s ““Typee,” xviii.); also, to strain beyond 
what is normal or usual (as, “My credit ... shall be 
rack’d, even to the uttermost, To furnish thee to Belmont”: 
Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,” i. 1. 181); raise (rent) to 
an excessive amount; oppress (persons) with high rents or 
other exactions; extort (money, etc.){.—rack', n. [ME. 
rakke, racke.| An apparatus or instrument formerly in use 
for torturing 
persons by 
stretching the 
body (as, ‘‘Dur- 
ing the troubles 
of the fifteenth 
century, a rack 
was introduced 
into the Tower, 
and was occa- 
sionally used”: 
Macaulay’s 
oHist, of Eng,” Fj 
i.); fig., a cause, or a situation or state, of intense suffering 
of body or mind (as, “Little knew they the rack of pain 
which had driven Lucy almost into fever’: C. Bronté’s 
“Villette,” xxxvili.); torment; anguish; also, racking strain, 
as of storms; also, a framework of various kinds and for 
various purposes, as for holding things (as, a hat-rack; a 
pen-rack; a plate-rack); a framework, as in a stable or 
elsewhere, for holding fodder for horses or cattle; a spreading 
framework set on a wagon for carrying hay, straw, or the 
like in large loads; a framework or receptacle attached over- 
head to the wall in a railroad-car, for holding the passen- 
gers’ bags, bundles, etc. (as, “There was no parlour car. 
Men and women ... with bundles were already appro- 
priating the seats and racks”: W. Churchill’s ‘Modern 
Chronicle,” ii. 2); also, in mach., a bar with teeth on one 
of its sides, 
adapted to en- 
gage with the 
teeth of a pinion 
or the like, as 
for converting 
circular into rec- 
tilinear motion 


or vice versa.— Renee ate and oni (at a ee eee 
s,, worm (at rig. > @, worm; » TacK; c, whee old- 

on the rack, in jn 6 against a. 

a state of tor- 


turing pain or distress; in painful anxiety or suspense; 
also, under the strain of great or special effort (as, ‘““Mar- 
tin’s ingenuity was . . . on the rack to supply himself with 
a light”: Hughes’s “Tom Brown’s School Days,” ii. 3). 

rack? (rak), m. (Origin uncertain.] The neck portion of 
mutton, pork, or veal. 

rack (rak), n. [ME. rak, rakke; prob. from Scand.] Fly- 
ing, broken clouds; a mass of clouds driven by the wind: 
as, “Across the sky the driving rack of the rain-cloud Grows 
for a. moment thin” (Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” ix.).—rack3, v. 7. To drive or move, as clouds 
before the wind: as, “I looked up . and saw the clouds 
rack at an unusual rate” (Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ i.). 

rack* (rak), n. [= wrack}, wreck.] Wreck; destruction: 
used chiefly in ‘rack and ruin’: as, “The houses will all go to 
rack and ruin” (Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” i. 2). 

rack? (rak), v. i. [Origin obscure.] Of a horse, to go with 
a gait, similar to a pace, in which the legs move in lateral 
pairs but not quite simultaneously; single-foot; also, to 
pace.—rack®, n. The gait of a horse in which the legs 
move in lateral pairs but not quite simultaneously; the single- 
foot; also, the pace. 

rack® (rak), v. ¢. [Cf. obs. F. raqué, of wine, pressed from 
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rackwork 


the marc of grapes, Pr. arracar, to rack, raca, dregs.] To 
draw off (wine, cider, etc.) from the lees. 

rack’ (rak), n. Same as arrack. . 

rack-er! (rak/ér), n. [See rack!.] One who or that which 
racks, or tortures, strains, etc. : 

rack-er? (rak/ér), n. [See rack5.] A racking horse. _ 

rack-er? (rak/ér), n. [See rack®.] One who racks wine or 
the like, or draws it off from the lees; also, a device for rack- 
ing. 

Sacker (rak/et), n. [F. raquette, perhaps < Ar. rahat, 
palm of the hand.] A light bat having a network of cord or 
catgut stretched in = 
amore or less ellip- 
tical frame, used 
in tennis, etc.; pl. 
(construed as 
sing.), a game of 
ball, played in a 
walled court, ing 
which such bats #®A 
are used; also, } ¥&s 
sing., a snow-shoe ¥ 
made in the man- 
ner of such a bat. 

rack-et? (rak/et), 
nm. (Prob. imit.] 
Loud noise, or a 
loud noise, esp. of 
a disturbing or 


c 


| 
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confusing kind (as, LTS ZA E 
ce 7 

Imagine the Rackets. — a, b, racket and ball used in Italy in 
thunderous racket the 17th century; c, d, racket and ball in modern 


mia dicen" Diyaeneienee 

these carts . . . returning empty”: W. H. Hudson’s “Far 
Away and Long Ago,” vii.); din; uproar; clamor or noisy fuss; 
a noisy disturbance or affair; also, social excitement, gaiety, 
or dissipation; a gay social gathering or affair; sometimes, a 
spree (slang); also, a scheme, trick, dodge, or special way of 
proceeding (slang: as, he can’t work that racket here); a par- 


ticular line of business or profit-seeking, esp. an improper or - 


dishonest line, often an organized illegal activity such as boot- 
legging or as one concerned with extorting money by threat or 
violence from those engaged in some legitimate business 
(slang, U. S.); also, the adverse effects or consequences of 
something (in ‘to stand the racket’: slang).—rack’et 2, v. 
I. intr. To make a racket or noise; also, to indulge in social 
gaiety or dissipation; go (about, etc.) indulging in pleasure or 
dissipation (as, ‘““He racketed round ’mong them nabobs’’: 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xlvi.). IQ ér. To disturb 
with racket; also, to waste or destroy by racketing. [Rare.] 
—rack-et-eer’ (-e-tér’), m. One engaged in some (dishonest 
or illegal) racket. [Slang, U. S.]—rack-et-eer’, v. 7. To 
act as a racketeer; engage insome racket. [Slang, U. S.J— 
rack’et-er, n. 

rack-et=tail (rak’et-tal), n. Any of several humming-birds 
which have two feathers of the tail very long, with the ends 
shaped like rackets. —rack/et=tailed, a. 

rack-et-y (rak/et-i), a. Given to making racket or noise; 
characterized by noise; noisy; also, fond of or characterized 
by racketing, excitement, or dissipation. 

rack-ing (rak/ing), p. a. That racks; torturing; causing 
intense suffering of body or mind; acutely distressing or 
disturbing: as, a racking headache; racking grief; “racking 
thoughts” (Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering,” xxxiii.).—rack’- 
ing-ly, adv. ; 

rack=rail (rak/ral), m. In an inclined-plane railway, a rail 
having cogs or teeth with which a cog-wheel on the loco- 
motive engages.—rack/=rail’way, 7. 

rack=rent (rak/rent), n. Excessively or unreasonably high 
rent; a rent for land equal or nearly equal to the full annual 
value of the land: as, ‘Agriculture cannot be expected to 
flourish where . . . the husbandman begins on a rackrent” 
(Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Aug. 28).—rack’=rent, v. t. 
To exact rack-rent from (a tenant); also, to exact rack-rent 
for (a farm, etc.).—rack/=rent/er, n. One who exacts 
rack-rent; also, one subjected to rack-rent. 

rack-work (rak/wérk), n. Mechanism in which a rack is 
used; a rack and pinion or the like. 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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. raconteur 


ra-con-teur (ra-kén-tér), n. [F., < raconter, relate: cf. 
recount?.| A relater of anecdotes, etc.; a narrator: as, 


“He was a professional anecdote-monger of extraordinary | ra-di-ant (ra/di-ant), a. 


brilliancy, a racon- 
teur of the very first 
order” (Watts-Dun- 

—ton’s ‘Aylwin,’ v. 1). 
—ra-con-teuse 
(-téz), n. [F.] Fem. 
of raconteur. 

4a=coon, rac-coon(ra- 
k6n’),”. [Algon- 
quian.|] A small 
nocturnal carnivo- 
rous animal, Procyon 
lotor, of North Amer- 
ica, arboreal in habit, 
and having a sharp 
snout and a bushy tail; also, any other animal of the same 
genus.—ra- 
coon/=dog, 7. 
A small, short- 
eared canine 
animal, Nyc- 
tereutes procy- 
onoides, of Ja- 
pan and China, 
resembling a 
racoon. 

rac-quet (rak/- 
et),. See 
racket}. 

ra-cy (ra/si), a.; compar. racier, superl. raciest. [See race?.] 
Having an agreeably peculiar taste or flavor supposed to be 
due to the soil, as wine, fruits, etc.; hence, in general, having 
a strong distinctive and agreeable quality; having or show- 
ing a native vigor or liveliness (as, ‘Yorkshire has such 
families here and there . . . peculiar, racy, vigorous; of 
good blood and strong brain,” C. Bronté’s “Shirley,” ix.; 
“a voice rich, fluent, and racy,’”’ Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,”’ 
vi.; “He was endowed with racy humor,” Longfellow’s 
“Hyperion,” iv. 3); characterized by a pungent vigor or 
force, as language, etc. (as, ‘““The exact account . . . was 
graphically portrayed in our blunt and racy vernacular,” 
G. Meredith’s “Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” xix.; “racy 
and pungent gossip,”’ C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” ix.); sprightly 
or piquant (as, a racy style); peculiarly keen, as pleasure or 
enjoyment; also, showing excellent breed, as animals or 
their appearance, etc. 

rad-dle! (rad/l), n. [Origin uncertain.] One of a number 
of long, slender sticks or rods fastened to or interwoven 
between upright stakes to form a fence, hedge, etc., or, when 
plastered over, a wall; such sticks collectively; a fence, etc., 

made with them. [Now prov. Eng.]—rad/dle}, v. t.; -dled, 
-dling. To interweave like raddles; wattle. [Now prov. 


Eng. | 
(rad/l), n. [Var. of ruddle.] Ruddle.—rad/dle?, 


Common Racoon (Procyon lotor). 


Racoon-dog. 


rad-dle? , : 
v.t.; -dled, -dling. To paint or mark with or as with ruddle; 
color coarsely, as with rouge: as, “the second hussy .. . 
being raddled with red paint” (Whyte-Melville’s ‘‘Kater- 
felto,”’ xiii.). td : ; 

ra-di-al (ra/di-al), a. [LL.radialis, < L. radius: see radius. ] 
Of or pertaining to a radius or a ray; of the nature or appear- 
ance of a radius or aray; arranged like radii or rays; having 
spokes, bars, lines, etc., arranged like radii, as a machine; 
specif., noting or pertaining to an internal-combustion engine 
for an aéroplane, having radially arranged cylinders which 
revolve about a stationary crank-shaft; in anat., of or per- 
taining to the radius.—ra/di-al-ly, adv. 

ra-di-an (ra/di-an), n. [From radius.] In math., an angle 
at the center of a circle, which subtends an arc of the circle 
equal in length to the radius: equal to 57.2958 degrees. 

ra-di-ance (ra/di-ans), n. Radiant brightness or light (as, 
“the fierce radiance of a tropical sun,” Prescott’s “Conquest 
of Mexico,” iii. 8; “A gas-jet . . . threw a strong radiance 
on her face and hair,” Arnold Bennett’s “Roll-Call,” i.); 
brightness or brilliance, as of color; brightness of the face, 
expression, etc. (as, “A tender radiance lit her face like a 
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radiation 


smile”: W. H. Hudson’s ‘Green Mansions,” vi.); radiant 
beauty; also, radiation. Also ra/di-an-cy. 

i : [L. radians (radiant-), ppr. of 
radiare: see radiate.| Emitting rays of light, or shining (as, 
the radiant sun; “this gloom of night . . . with all her 
radiant worlds,” Young’s “Night Thoughts,” iv. 373); 
issuing in rays, or shining forth (as, ‘“‘gleams of radiant light”: 
Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xv.); bright with light (as, ‘The 
new house was radiant with light,’ Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Clay- 
hanger,” ii. 4; “Her face Was radiant with the sunshine,” 
Longfellow’s ““Masque of Pandora,” i.); also, bright or 
brilliant in hue or appearance (as, “The piers . . . were 
loaded with excited humanity and radiant colour,” Arnold 
Bennett’s ‘‘Hilda Lessways,” iv. 2; the radiant glow of 
health); bright with joy, hope, etc. (as, a face radiant with 
smiles; “She bends forward with a radiant look to meet the 
welcome visitor,” Wiseman’s ‘Fabiola,’ i. 1); strikingly 
fine, or splendid, as looks, beauty, etc., or the person (as, 
“He delighted in the radiant good looks of his betrothed,” 
Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘Age of Innocence,” vi.; “She was a tall 
and radiant woman of about thirty,’ Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,” iii. 14); also, moving, operating, or extending 
in the manner of rays; characterized by a radial arrange- 
ment; in physics, emitted in rays, or by radiation (see phrases 
below); also, in her., edged with rays, or long alternate 
pointed projections and depressions whose 7 

sides are formed by wavy lines.—radiant 
energy, in physics, that form of energy which 
consists of heat, light, or electricity being 
propagated through space: regarded as vibra- 
tions of the luminiferous ether, or, according 
to other theories, as electrons in motion.— 
radiant heat, in physics, that form of ra- 


A Chief Radiant. 


diant energy producing heat effects.—ra/di-ant, n. A 
point or object from which rays proceed; in astron., the 
point in the heavens from which a shower of meteors ap- 
pears to radiate.—ra/di-ant-ly, adv. 

ra-di-ate (ra/di-at), v.; -ated, -ating. [L. radiatus, pp. of 
radiare, furnish with spokes or rays, emit rays, beam, < 


radius: see radius.| 1. intr. To emit rays, as of light or 
heat; shine; also, to issue or proceed in rays; also, to spread 
or move like rays or radii from a center (as, “the gifts which 
radiate from Athens”: J. H. Newman’s “Idea of a Univer- 
sity,” ii. 1); specif., in wireless teleg. and teleph., of a radio 
receiving set, to send out into the surrounding air waves or 
energy of its own due to oscillations set up in the vacuum- 
tube, thus causing interference and squeals in neighboring 
receiving sets (cf. reradiate). II. tr. To emit in rays; 
disseminate as from a center; specif., in wireless teleg. and 
teleph., of a radio receiving set, to send out into the sur- 
rounding air (waves or energy).—ra/di-ate. I.a. Having 
rays, or ray-like or radial parts; represented with rays pro- 
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in 200l., giradiate animal.—ra/di-at-ed (-d-ted), a. Ra- 
diate; radial. —ra/di-ate-ly, adv.—ra-di-a/tion (-a’shon), n. 
[L. radiatio(n-).] The act of radiating, or the state of be- 
ing radiated; also, that which is radiated; a ray or rays; also, 
radial arrangement of parts; one of a set of radially arranged 
things or parts; in physics, the emission and diffusion of 
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radiative 


rays of heat, light, or electricity; hence, the thing radiated 
(radiant energy or a particular form of it); also, thé giving 
off of one or more rays by a radioactive substance; hence, 
the ray or rays given off.—ra/di-a-tive (-4-tiv), a. Radi- 
ating; pertaining to radiation.—ra/di-a-tor (-d-tor), 7. 
One who or that which radiates; any of various heating 
devices, as a series or coil of pipes through which steam or hot 
water passes; a device for cooling circulating water, as on an 
automobile; in wireless teleg., a form of oscillator. 

rad-i-cal (rad/i-kal). [LL. radicalis, < L. radix, root.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to a root or roots; hence, existing inherently 
in a thing or person (as, a radical error; radical defects of 
character); also, forming the basis or foundation, or primary 
(as, ‘the radical principle of happiness”: Johnson’s ‘‘Rasse- 
las,” xxxv.); also, going to the root or origin, or touching 
what is fundamental (as, a radical cure; a radical change); 
thorough; hence, thoroughgoing or extreme, esp. in the way 
of reform (as, radical opinions or principles); [often cap. ] 
belonging or pertaining to radicals in politics, etc.; specif. 
[Z. c.], in bot., of or arising from the root or the base of the 
stem; in math., pertaining to or forming a root; noting or 
pertaining to the sign +/ (a modified r, the initial of Latin 
radix, root), placed before a quantity to indicate that its root 
is to be extracted; in philol., pertaining to or of the nature of 
aroot. II.n. A root; a basis; a fundamental; also, one 
who holds or follows radical or extreme principles; an ex- 
tremist; [often cap.] an extremist in politics; an extreme 
liberal; often, one who advocates fundamental political re- 
forms or changes by direct and uncompromising methods; 
{cap.] in British politics, a member of the extreme section of 
the Liberal party; specif. [/.c.], in math., a quantity expressed 
as a root of another quantity; also, the radicalsign; in chem., 
an atom or group of atoms which is regarded as an important 
constituent of the molecule of a given compound, and which 
remains unchanged during certain reactions; in philol., a 
radical word or part of a word; a radical letter.—rad/i-cal- 
ism, 7. The principles or practices of radicals; the hold- 
ing or following of radical or extreme views or principles. — 
rad/i-cal-ize (-iz), v. t. or 7.; -ized, -izing. To make or be- 
come radical. —rad/i-cal-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—rad/i- 
cal-ly, adv.—rad/i-cal-ness, n. 

rad-i-cant (rad/i-kant), a. [L. radicans (-ant-), ppr. of 
radicare: see radicate.| In bot., producing roots: applied 
esp. to stems and leaves. 

rad-i-cate (rad/i-kat), v.; -cated, -cating. [L. radicatus, pp. 
of radicare, take root, < radix, root.] I. intr. To take 
root; produce roots. II. tr. To cause to take root; plant 
firmly.—rad/i-cate, a. In bot. and zodl., rooted; attached 
by or as by roots.—rad-i-ca/tion (-ka/shon), n. Rooting; 
manner of rooting; fixation as by roots. 

rad-i-cel (rad/i-sel),n. [NL. radicella, dim. of L. radix, root.] 
Tn bot., a minute root; a rootlet. 

ra-di-ces (ra/di-séz), m. Plural of radiz. 

rad-i-cle (rad/i-kl), n. [L. radicula, dim. of radiz, root.] 
In bot., the lower part of the axis of an embryo; a rudi- 
mentary root; also, a radicel or rootlet; in anat., a small root- 
like part, as the beginning of a nerve-fiber; in chem., a 
radical; in philol., a radical. 

ra-di-i (ra/di-i), n. Plural of radius. 

radio-. Form of L. radius, rod, spoke, radius, ray (see 
radius), also of NL. and E. radium, used in combination. 

ra-di-o (ra/di-6). [Short for radiotelegraph, etc., radio- 
telephone, etc.] 1. n.; pl. -dios (-di-z). A wireless tele- 
graph (radiotelegraph), telephone (radiotelephone), appara- 
tus, station, or the like, for transmitting messages, etc., by 
means of the radiated energy of Hertzian waves, and for 
receiving these, or for either transmitting or receiving; 
often, as in popular use, a receiving apparatus of this kind, 
as for receiving broadcasted speeches, music, etc.; also, a 
wireless message, as by radiotelegraphy; also, wireless teleg- 
raphy or telephony (as, to receive a message by radio; 
speeches broadcasted by radio; to be interested in radio). 
Il. a. Of, pertaining to, used in, or sent by radiotelegraphy 
or radiotelephony; wireless; often, as in popular use, per- 
taining to, used in, or sent by radiotelephony (as, a radio 
transmitting apparatus; a radio receiving set, or radio 
outfit; radio speeches, music, etc.).—radio frequency. 
See under frequency.—ra/di-o, v.; -dioed, -dioing. 1. tr. 
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To transmit (a message, etc.) by radio; also, to send a 
message to (a person) by radio. IL. intr. To transmit a 
message, etc., by radio. ‘ = 
ra-di-o-ac-tive (ra/di-d-ak/tiv), a. [See radio-.] Having 
the property of emitting alpha rays, beta rays, or gamma 
rays, as is the case with radium, uranium, thorium, etc., 
which undergo spontaneous atomic disintegration; also, 
pertaining to this property.—ra/’di-o-ac-tiv/i-ty (-tiv’- 
iti), n. The property of being radioactive. 
ra-di-o-bea-con (ra’di-d-bé/kon), n. A radio station for 
sending a characteristic signal out to sea, as to enable ships 
to determine their position or bearing by a radiocompass. 
ra-di-o-broad-cast (ra’di-d-bréd’kast), v. t. or 7.; -casted or 
-cast, -casting. To broadcast by radio.—ra/di-o-broad/- 
cast, n. The broadcasting of radio messages, etc.—ra/di- 
o-broad/cast/er, 7. 
ra-di-o-cast (ra/di-d-kast), v. t. or 2.; -casted or -cast, -casting. 
To broadcast (messages, speeches, music, etc.) by radio.— 
ra/di-o-cast-er, n. 
ra-di-o-chem-is-try (ra’di-d-kem/is-tri), n. [See radio-.] 
The branch of chemistry that deals with radioactive sub- 
stances and radioactivity. 
ra-di-o-com-pass_ (ra/di-d-kum/pas), mn. An apparatus 
for finding the direction from which radio messages are 
received: used to determine position, as of a ship or an air- 
craft at sea. 
ra-di-o-con-duc-tor (ra”di-d-kon-duk’tor), n. [See radio-.] 
A device by which electric waves are detected, as the coherer 
in a wireless telegraph apparatus. 
ra-di-o-go-ni-om-e-ter (ra/di-d-g6-ni-om/e-tér), mn. [See 
radio, a., and goniometer.| A device for finding the direction 
from which radio or wireless signals are coming: used to 
determine position, as of a ship or an aircraft at sea. 
—ra/di-o-go-ni-om/e-try, 7. The use of the radiogoni- 
ometer.—ra’di-o-go’ni-o-met/ric, ra/di-o-go’ni-o-met/- 
ri-cal (-d-met’rik, -ri-kal), a. 
ra-di-o-gram (ra/di-d-gram), n. [See radio- and -gram.] 
A radiograph; also, a message transmitted by radioteleg- 
raphy; a radiotelegram.—ra/di-o-graph (-graf), n. [See 
-graph.| An image or picture produced by the action of 
Réntgen or other rays (as from radioactive substances) on a 
photographic plate. See 
Réntgen rays, under Rént- 
gen.—ra/di-o-graph, v. ft. 
To make a radiograph of; 
also, to telegraph by radio. 
—ra-di-og/ra-pher (-og/ra- 
fer), n.—ra/di-o-graph’‘ic, 
ra’di-o-graph/i-cal 
(-graffik, -i-kal), a. Of or 
pertaining to radiography. 
—ra/di-o-graph/i-cal-ly, 
adv.—ra-di-og’ra-phy (-fi), 
n. [See-graphy.] The pro- 
duction of radiographs. 
Yra-di-o-la-ri-an (ra” di-d-la’ - A Radiolarian (Heliosphzra_pectinata), 
ri-an). [NL. Radiolaria, pl., 160 times natural size. 
< L. radvolus, dim. of radius, ray.] In zoél.: Ia. Belonging 
or pertaining to the Radiolaria, 
an extensive group or order of 
minute marine protozoans, hay- 
ing an ameebiform body which 
gives off numerous fine radiating 
pseudopods. II. mn. A _ radi- 
olarian protozoan. See cut 


above. 
ra-di-ol-o-gy (ra-di-ol/d-ji), n. 
[See radio- and -logy.| The 


science dealing with the Réntgen 
rays or the rays from radioactive 
substances, esp. from a medical 
standpoint; specif., the art of 
examining, or taking photographs 
of, organs, bones, etc., by means 
of the Réntgen or similar rays. - 
—ra’di-o-log/ic, ra/di-o-log’i- 
cal (-5-loj/ik, -i-kal), a.—ra-di- 
ol/o-gist, n. 


Crookes’s Radiometer. 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
€n; y, you; 


radiometer 


ra-di-om-e-ter (ra-di-om/e-tér), n. [See radio- and -meter.] 
An instrument for indicating the transformation of radiant 
energy into mechanical work, consisting of an exhausted 
glass vessel containing vanes which revolve about an axis 
when exposed to light, etc. (see cut on preceding page) ; 
also, an instrument based on the same principle, but used 

for detecting and measuring small amounts of radiant en- 
ergy.—ra/di-o-met/ric (-G-met/rik), a. Pertaining to the 
radiometer or to radiometry. —ra/di-o-met/ri-cal-ly, adv. 
—ra-di-om/e-try (-tri), n. [See -metry.] The detection 
and measurement of radiant energy by means of the radi- 

-- ometer. 

ra-di-o-mi-crom-e-ter (ra/di-d-mi-krom/e-tér), n. [See 
radio-. | _A thermo-electric device for measuring minute 
changes in temperature. 

ra-di-o-phare (ra/di-d-far), n. [See radio- and phare, pharos 
(lighthouse). ] A radio or wireless station for determining 
the position of ships at sea. 

ra-di-o-phone (ra/di-d-fon), n. [See radio- and -phone.] 
Any of various devices for producing sound by the action of 
radiant energy; specif., a photophone; also, a radiotele- 
phone.—ra/di-o-phon/ic (-fon/ik), a. Pertaining to the 
radiophone or to radiophony.—ra-di-oph/o-ny (-of/d-ni), n. 
The science or process of producing sound by the action of 
radiant energy. 

ra-di-o-pho-to-graph (ra/di-3-f6/td-graf), n. [See radio-.] 
A photograph or picture transmitted by a special radio pro- 
cess. Also ra/di-o-pho’to (-t6).—ra’di-o-pho-to-graph/ic 
(-graf’ik), a.—ra’di-o-pho-tog’ra-phy (-{6-tog/ra-fi), 7. 

Ta-di-o-scope (ra/di-d-skop), n. [See radio- and -scope. | 
An instrument for studying and applying Réntgen rays; 
also, a form of spinthariscope.—ra/di-o-scop/ic, ra’di-o- 
scop/i-cal (-skop/ik, -i-kal), a. Pertaining to the radio- 
scope or to radioscopy.—ra-di-os/co-py (-os/k6-pi), n. 
[See -scopy.] The examination of opaque objects by means 
of the Réntgen rays or those emitted by radioactive sub- 
stances. 

ra-di-o-tel-e-gram (ra/di-d-tel/é-gram), n. [See radio-.] 
A message transmitted by radiotelegraphy; a wireless 
telegram.—ra/di-o-tel’e-graph (-graf), m. A _ wireless 
telegraph. Cf. radiotelegraphy.—ra'di-o-tel/e-graph, v. t. 
or 7. To telegraph by radiotelegraphy.—ra/di-o-tel-e- 
praph/ic (-graf/ik), a.—ra/’di-o-te-leg’/ra-phy (-té-leg’- 
ra-fi), n. Wireless telegraphy, in which messages are trans- 
mitted through space by means of the radiated energy of 
Hertzian waves. 

ra-di-o-tel-e-phone (ra/di-d-tel/é-fon), mn. [See radio-.] 
A wireless telephone.—ra/di-o-tel/e-phone, v. t. or 7.; 
-phoned, -phoning. To telephone by radiotelephony. 
—ra/di-o-te-leph/o-ny (-té-lef/6-ni), m. Wireless teleph- 
ony. See wireless, a., and cf. radiotelegraphy. 

ra-di-o-ther-a-peu-tics (ra/di-d-ther-a-pi’tiks), mn. [See 
radio-.] That branch of therapeutics which deals with the 
curative use of the Réntgen rays or of radioactive agencies. 
—ra/di-o-ther’a-py (-pi), . Treatment of disease by 
means of the Réntgen rays or of radioactive agencies.— 
ra’di-o-ther’a-pist, 7. 

ra-di-o-tho-ri-um (ra/di-d-thd/ri-uwm), n. [NL.: see radio- 
and thorium.| Inchem., a disintegration product of thorium. 

ra-di-o=ul-nar (ri/di-d-ul/nar), a. [See radio-.] In andat., 
of or pertaining to the radius and the ulna. f 

rad-ish (radish), n. [F. radis, < It. radice, < L. radix 
(radic-), root, radish.] The crisp, pungent, edible root of a 
brassicaceous plant, Raphanus sativus; also, the plant. 

ra-di-um (ra/di-um),n. [NL., < L. radius, ray: see radius. | 
Chem. sym., Ra (or Rd); at. wt., 226.4. A radioactive 
metallic element which undergoes spontaneous atomic dis- 
integration, the first products formed being the element 
niton (‘radium emanation’) and alpha rays (which are 
regarded as positively charged particles of helium): dis- 
covered by M. and Mme. Curie in 1898. The disintegration 
of radium is understood to be a process by which an atom of 
radium breaks down into an atom of helium (the material 
of alpha rays) and an atom of niton (the material of the 
radium emanation), and by which an atom of niton loses an 
atom of helium and becomes radium A, and by which sub- 
sequent products are formed. See radioactive, radiwm 
emanation, radium A, and radium B, and alpha rays, beta 
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raffle 


rays, gamma rays (under ray?, n.).—radium A, a sub- 
stance which is formed from the radium emanation by dis- 
integration, and which in turn gives rise to the product called 
radium B.—radium B, a substance which is formed from 
radium A by disintegration, and which in turn gives rise 
to the product called radium C, from which radium D, radium 
E, and radium F are subsequently derived.—radium ema- 
nation, the element niton, a gaseous substance which is 
formed from radium by spontaneous atomic disintegration, 
and which in turn gives rise to the product called radium A. 
—ra/di-um-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To treat with 
radium or the radium emanation; subject to the rays 
emitted by radium or its compounds or products.—ra/di- 
um.-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—ra/di-um-ther’a-py (-ther’- 
a-pi), n. Treatment of disease by means of radium. 

ra-di-us (ra/di-us), n.; pl. -dii (-di-t) or -diuses. [L., staff, 
rod, spoke of a wheel, radius of a circle, radius of the arm, 
also ray or beam of light: cf. ray?.] A straight line extend- 
ing from the center of a circle or sphere to the 5 
circumference or surface; also, any radial line, 
as of a curve; also, any radial or radiating 
part; also, a circular area of an extent in-« z 
dicated by the length of the radius of its cir- 
cumscribing circle (as, ‘every house within 
a radius of forty or fifty miles”: W. H. Hud- Y 
son’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” i.); hence, G2, Rad4 of 
field or range of operation or influence; also, 
extent of possible operation, travel, etc., as under a single sup- 
ply of fuel (as, the flying radius of an aéroplane); in anat., in 
man, that one of the two bones of the forearm which is on the 
thumb side; a corresponding bone in the fore limb of other 
vertebrates.—ra/di-us vec/tor (vek/tor); pl. radw vectores 
(vek-td/réz) or radius vectors. [NL.: see vector.] In 
math., a straight line (or its length) joining a fixed point or 
origin and a variable point; specif., in astron., such a line 
(or distance) with the sun or other central body taken as 
the fixed point or origin, and a planet or the like as the vari- 
able point. 

ra-dix (ra/diks), n.; pl. -dices (-di-séz) or -dixes. [L. radix 
(radic-), root.| A root; a radical; the source or origin; in 
math., a number taken as the base of a system of numbers, 
logarithms, or the like. 

rad-u-la (rad/g-la), n.; pl. -le (-lé). [L., a scraper, < 
radere, scrape.] In zoél., a chitinous band in the mouth of 
most mollusks, set with numerous minute horny teeth, and 
drawn backward and forward over the odontophore in the 
process of breaking up food.—rad/u-lar (-lar), a. 

ra-fale (ra-fal), ». [F., lit. ‘squall’; origin uncertain. ] 
Milit., a sudden, brief, violent burst of artillery fire, re- 
peated at intervals. 

raff! (raf), n. [ME. raf: see riffraff.] Trash, refuse, or 
rubbish (now prov. Eng. and Sc.); fig., the refuse of society, 
or of a community or a body of persons (as, “jostling with 

. . coal-whippers, brazen women, ragged children, and the 

raff and refuse of the river”: Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” 1.); 
the riffraff; the rabble; worthless or low persons; a worth- 
less or low fellow. 

raff? (raf), n. [Origin obscure: cf. raft?.] A great quantity 
or number; abundance; also, a heap or jumble. [Sc. and 
prov. Eng. ] 

raf-fi-a (raf/i-d), n. [Malagasy.] A species of palm, Raphia 
ruffia, of Madagascar, bearing long, plume-like pinnate 
leaves, the leafstalks of which yield an important fiber ; 
also, the fiber, much used for tying plants, cut flowers, small 
packages, etc., and for making matting, baskets, hats, and 
the like; also, some other palm of the same genus, or its fiber. 

raf-fi-nose (raf/i-nds), n. [F. raffiner, refine: see -ose?.] 
In chem., a colorless crystalline sugar, C1sH32016, with little 
or no sweetness, occurring in the sugar-beet, cotton-seed, etc. 

raff-ish (raf/ish), a. Like the raff or rabble; low; vulgar.— 
raff/ish-ly, adv.—raff/ish-ness, 7. 

raf-fle! (raf/l), n. [Cf. raff!.] Rubbish; naw, a tangle, 
as of ropes, canvas, etc. (as, “The top-men clear the raffle 
with ae clasp-knives in their teeth”: Kipling’s ‘Galley- 
Slave’’). 

raf-fle? (raf/l),n. [OF. raffle (F. rafle), kind of play or game 
at dice; origin uncertain.] A game with dicet; also, a 
form of lottery in which something put up as a prize goes to 


CA, CD, CB, 


ee eee 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; t, obsolete; 


as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
<,from; +, and; =, equals. 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


rafile 


some one among a number of persons buying chances to 
win it.—raf’fle2, v.; -fled, -fling. I. intr. To hold a raffle; 
take chances ina raffle. IL. tr. To dispose of by a raffle: 
often with off: as, to raffle, or raffle off, a watch. —raf’fler, ”. 
Raf-fles (raf/lz), n. [From A. J. Raffles, chief character in 
“The Amateur Cracksman” (1899) and other books by E. W. 
Hornung (1866-1921).] A gentleman burglar. ; 
raf-fle-si-a (ra-fle’zi-i), n. [NL.; named from Sir abe Se 
Raffles (1781-1826), English governor in Sumatra.] Any 
plant of the Malaysian genus Rafflesia, comprising species 
that consist mainly of a single flower having no leaves or 
proper stem and growing as a parasite on the stem or root 
of species of Cissus, 
as R.arnoldi, whose 
flower is sometimes 
3 feet in diameter. 
—raf-fle-si-a/s= 
ceous (-zi-a/shius), FR 
OR 


a. 

raft! (raft), n.X& 
[ME. rafte, from 
Scandeemici a lcel. 
raptr, Sw. and Dan. 
raft, rafter, also E. 
rafter?.| A beam, 
SDEuERROlETa Lter 
(archaic or prov. 
Eng.); also, a collection of logs, planks, casks, etc., fas- 
tened together for transportation by floating on water; also, 
a flat structure made of logs, planks; spars, or other material, 
for floating on water and carrying persons or things; also, 
any large floating mass, as of driftwood or Hes (ee, Ce 
descending ice . . . formed a great undulating raft, filling 
up the whole river’: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
vii.).—raft}, v. I. ir. To form (logs, casks, etc.) into a 
raft; cause to float in the form or manner of a raft; also, 
to transport on a raft (as, “We crossed it [a river]... 
rafting over our horses and equipage’’: Parkman’s ‘“‘Oregon 
Trail,” ii.); also, to travel upon or cross by means of a raft. 
Il. intr. To use a raft; go or travel on a raft (as, “The 
vagabonds will have to swim for it, or raft off”: Cooper’s 
“Deerslayer,” viii.). 

raft? (raft), n. [Var. of raff?.] A great quantity or number; 
alot: as, a raft of things; a whole raft of children; “making 
such a raft of trouble’ (Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” 
xlii.); “They say there’s a whole raft of stuff being smug- 
gled across at Detroit” (Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” viii.). 
[Colloq.] 

raft-er! (raf/tér), n. One who rafts timber. 

raf-ter? (raf/tér), n. [AS. refter, akin to Icel. raptr, rafter: 
see raft!.] One of the sloping timbers or members of a roof, 
as those (‘principal rafters’) which are framed into the tie- 
beams and support the purlins, or those (‘common rafters’) 
which are supported by the purlins and sustain the covering. 
—raf/ter?, v. t. To furnish or build with rafters.—raf’- 
tered, p.a. Built with rafters, esp. with rafters left exposed 
to sight in a ceiling. 

rafts-man (rafts/man), ”.; pl.-men. A man who manages, 
or is employed on, a raft. 

rag! (rag). [ME. ragge: cf. Icel. régg, tuft or strip of fur.] 
I. n. A comparatively worthless fragment of cloth, esp. 
one resulting from tearing or wear (as, clothes torn or worn 
to rags); any shred, scrap, or waste bit of a textile fabric 
(as, to tie a rag about a bleeding finger; to use rags for clean- 
ing; paper made from linen rags); old or waste cloth of any 
kind (as, a piece of rag); pl., ragged or tattered clothing 
(as, “the lazar, in his rags”: Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
cexxvii.); sing., any scrap or bit of cloth or clothing (chiefly 
in negative expressions: as, masts without a rag of canvas or 
sail; “I ha’n’t a shirt . . . that I cancall my own, nor arag 
of clothes,”’ Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 24); also, 
in general, ashred, scrap, or fragmentary bit of anything (as, 
arag of flesh or skin; a rag of cloud; he hasn’t a rag of reputa- 
tion left); a rough projection or jag, as on a surface or edge; 
also, a piece of cloth for a particular use or purpose (as, a 
wash-rag; a dish-rag); often, a contemptuous or humorous 
term for some article of cloth, paper, or the like, such as a 
handkerchief, a flag, a theater curtain, or a piece of paper 


2 P# 
Rafflesia (R. arnoldi), parasitic on a stem. 
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rag? (rag), n. [ME. ragghe, ragge; 


rag? (rag), v.; 


rageful 


money; specif., a newspaper (slang: as, “When the Rag he 
wrote for praised his plucky game, Boanerges Blitzen felt 
that this was Fame,” Kipling’s “Man Who Could Write’’); 
also, a beggarly, worthless, or wretched person (contemptu- 
ous: as, “thy father, that poor rag,” Shakspere’s “Timon 
of Athens,” iv. 3. 271); also, a song or a plece of instrumental 
music in rag-time (colloq.). II. a. Made of or from rags 
(as, a rag doll; a rag carpet; rag pulp for paper-making); 
resembling rags, or no better than rags (as, rag money, a 
contemptuous name for paper money); pertaining to or con- 
cerned with rags (as, the rag trade).—rag’, 2.; ragged, 
ragging. 1. tr. To make ragged; give a ragged surface, 
edge, or appearance to; also, to render or perform in rag- 
time (colloq.). II. intr. To become ragged; also, to dress 
or deck one’s self in good or fine clothes (with out or up: 
slang, U. S.); also, to use rag-time (colloq.). 

origin obscure.]_ Any of 
various kinds of rock used for building, etc. [Eng.] 

ragged, ragging. {Origin uncertain: cf. bully- 
rag.] 1. tr. To scold (as, “Boultbee was always ragging 
us because we didn’t wipe our shoes”: L. Merrick’s “Conrad 
in Quest of His Youth,” iii.); also, to tease, plague, or tor- 
meat; esp., to harass in a boisterous or disorderly way (said 
esp. of students). [Chiefly British, slang or prov.] IL. intr. 
To wrangle or dispute. [British.]—rag*, m. An act or 
performance of ragging; esp., a boisterous public merry- 
making or demonstration by students or others, as in honor 
of some occasion or person. [British.] 


rag-a-muf-fin (rag/a-muf-in), n. [ME. Ragamoffyn, name 


of a demon: cf. rag!.] A ragged, disreputable fellow (as, 
“These armies were .. . a handful of hen-stealing, bottle- 
bruising ragamuffins’: Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New 
York,” v. 9); a tatterdemalion; now, cften, a ragged boy or 
child (as, “a little ragamuffin eight years old”: W. De 
Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,”’ x.).—rag/a-muf-fin-ly, a. 


rag=bag (rag/bag), m. A bag for holding rags. 
rag=bolt (rag/bolt), n. A bolt having the shank. barbed so 


as to resist withdrawal.—rag’=bolt, v. ¢. To se- 


cure with rag-bolts. 


rage (raj), n. [OF. F. rage, < LL. rabia, for L. rabies, 


madness, rage: see rabies.] Madness, or a fit of 
madness (obs. or archaic); also, fury, furious spirit, 
or fierce violence (as, “‘So he came . . . having the 
fury of a cruel tyrant, and the rage of a savage beast”: 
2 Mac. iv. 25); esp., angry fury, or violent anger 
(as, “It was against the Chancellor that the rage of the 
populace was chiefly directed. His windows were broken 

. . agibbet was set up before his door,” Macaulay’s “Hist. 
of Eng.,” ii; a voice quivering with rage); a fit of vio- 
lent anger (as, to fall into or bein a rage; “Naaman... 
turned and went away in a rage,” 2 Kings, v. 12); also, 
fury or raging violence of inanimate things, as of wind, 
waves, fire, disease, etc., or an instance of it (as, “Fear no 
more the heat o’ the sun, Nor the furious winter’s rages”: 
Shakspere’s “‘Cymbeline,” iv. 2. 259); also, violence of 
feeling, desire, or appetite (as, “Dinmont . . . said little 
. . . till the rage of thirst and hunger was appeased”: Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xlv.); a violent desire or passion (as, a 
rage for notoriety; a rage to kill); ardor, fervor, or enthusiasm 
(as, “Chill penury repress’d their noble rage,” Gray’s 
“Elegy,” xili.; poetic rage); also, with the, the object of a 
widespread passion or enthusiasm (as, the game soon be- 
came all the rage; ‘Every one goes to him [a lecturer]. 
He is the rage,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” viii.).—rage, 
v. 1.3 raged, raging. [OF. ragier (F. rager).] To be or go 
mad{; also, to act with fury,:as persons or wild beasts; 
rave or storm with furious utterance; manifest or feel vio- 
lent anger; also, of inanimate things, to move, rush, dash, 
or surge furiously (as, ‘“The chariots shall rage in the 
streets,’’ Nahum, ii. 4; ‘“The wind blew very boisterous, 
and the sea raged extremely,” Stevenson’s ‘Master of Bal- 
lantrae,”’ iii.); proceed, continue, or prevail with great vio- 
lence (as, “‘A heavy gulf thunderstorm was raging,” J. Con- 
rad’s “Rescue,” ii. 3; war, a battle, or an epidemic rages); 
of feelings, passions, etc., to hold sway with unabated vio- 
lence.—rage’ful, a. Full of rage: as, “Nor thou be rage- 
ful, like a handled bee” (Tennyson’s ‘“‘Ancient Sage,’’ 269). 
—rage’ful-ly, adv. 


Rag- 
bolts. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, late, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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ragged 


rag-ged (rag/ed), a. Torn or worn to rags, or tattered (as, 
ragged clothing; a ragged carpet); clothed in rags or tattered 
garments, as persons; characterized by rags or tatters, as 
the appearance, condition, etc.; in general, having, or char- 
acterized by, loose or hanging shreds or fragmentary bits 
(as, ragged meat; a ragged wound; ragged clouds); having 
irregular projecting or straggling parts (as, a ragged bush; 
“His hair was neglected, ragged, and floating,’’ Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” xxxviii.); shaggy, as an animal, its coat, 
etc.; rough with projections or breaks, as a surface or edge; 
full of rough or sharp projections, or jagged, as rocks, stone 
Tuins, etc.; in a roughly wild, neglected, or ruinous state 
(as, ragged roadsides; a ragged garden; “the dreary, ragged 
cabins on the hillsides,” Bret Harte’s ‘‘Fool of Five Forks’’); 
also, rough, imperfect, or faulty (as, ragged rimes; a ragged 
piece of work); harsh, as sound, the voice, etc.—rag’- 
ged-ly, adv.—rag’ged-ness, n.—rag/ged=rob/in, n. A 
silenaceous plant, Lychnis flos-cucult, bearing pink or white 
flowers with dissected petals. 


—rag’/ged-y(-i),a. Ragged;of ( fy) / 
ragged appearance. [Collogq. ‘ NY fy 
or prov. | ; “&\ fl 
rag’gee, n. See ragi. QQ / 


rag-gy (rag/i),a. Ragged: as, 
“Sf it’s raggy and dirty you 
are” (Synge’s “Well of the 
Saints,” i.). [Now chiefly 
prov. ] 

ra-gi, rag-gee (ri’gé, rag’é), 
n. [Hind. ragi.] A cereal 
grass, Hleusine coracana, cul- 
tivated in Asia, etc., for its 
grain. 

ra-ging (ra/jing), p. a. That 
rages; furious; violent, as a 
tempest, or as disease or pain; 
aching violently, as a tooth.— 
ra/ging-ly, adv. 

rag-lan (rag/lan), n. [From 
Lord Raglan, British com- 
mander in the Crimean War. ] 
A loose overcoat the sleeves 
of which are cut so as to con- 
tinue up to the collar. 
rag-man (rag/man or -man), n.; pl. -men. A man who 
gathers, or deals in, rags. 

ra-gout (ra-gi’/), n. [F. ragott, < ragotter, restore the 
appetite of, < re- (< L. re-), back, + a4 (< L. ad), to, + 
got (< L. gustus), taste.] A highly seasoned stew of meat 
and vegetables.—ra-gout’/, v. t.; -gouted (-géd’), -gouting 
(-g6/ing). To make into a ragout. 

rag=pick-er (rag/pik’ér), n. One who goes about picking 
up or gathering rags and other waste material from the 
streets, refuse-heaps, etc., for a 
livelihood. 

rag-stone (rag/st6én), n. Same as 
rag?,n. [Eng.] 

rag-tag (rag’/tag), n. [Cf. tag!.] 
Ragged, inferior people; the riffraff 
or rabble; also, a person of this 
class.—rag=tag and bobtail, rag- 
ged, inferior persons and low nonde- 
scripts of all kinds; the riffraff gen- 
erally; also, the whole pack or lot 
of persons. 

rag=time (rag/tim), n. In music, 
thythm marked by frequent syn- 
copation, such as is common in 
negro melodies; also, music in this 
thythm. [Colloq.] 

rag-weed (rag/wéed), n. Any of the 
composite herbs constituting the 
genus Ambrosia, as A. artemisiz- 
folia, a weed whose pollen is sup- 
posed to cause hay-fever (U. s) 3 
also, the ragwort (Eng.). 

rag-wort (rag/wért), nm. Any of 
various composite plants of the genus 


Ragged-robin. — 1, upper part of 
stem with inflorescence; 2, lower 
part of stem with rhizome; a, a 
fruit. 


ED) 
ZA 


Golden Ragwort. — 1, the 
upper part of the stem with 
the heads; 2, the rhizome 
with the lower part of the 
stem and the leaves; a, the 
achene. 
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Senecio, as S. jacobea, a yellow-flowered old-world herb 
with irregularly lobed leaves, or a North American species, 
S. aureus (‘golden ragwort’), also bearing yellow flowers 
(see cut in preceding column). 

raid (rad), n. [ME. rade, northern (Sc.) form of rode, < 
AS. rad, a riding, raid: see road.] A hostile or predatory 
incursion, orig. of mounted men; a foray; also, a sudden 
military assault, as for doing harm or taking prisoners; a 
sudden attack on the enemy, as by airships; also, in general, 
a sudden onset or descent, as upon something to be seized or 
suppressed (as, a police raid upon a gambling-house).— 
raid, v. I. intr. To engage inaraid. It.tr. To makea 
raid on: as, “Austrian sea-planes, which come raiding the 
Italian coast country at night” (H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, 
and Britain at War,” ii. 1).—raid/er, n. 

rail! (ral), n. [OF. reille, < L. regula, rule, straight stick, 
bar: see rule.] A bar of wood or metal fixed horizontally 
for any of various purposes, as for support, or as a guard or 
barrier; such a bar fixed upon upright supports as part of a 
railing or fence; a continuous series of such bars, as in a 
railing or a fence; a railing or a fence constructed of such 
bars and supports or otherwise; also, one of the bars, as 
of steel, of various shapes, forming the support ¢ 
and guide for the wheels of locomotives, cars, 
etc.; a single continuous line of such bars, 
commonly one of a pair of lines laid in place 6 
for a track; also, the railroad as a means of 
transportation (as, to- travel by rail); pl., 
stocks, bonds, etc., of railroads; also, sing., pSection of 

zy : , head ; 

naut., any of several bars, timbers, etc., serv- 6, web; ¢, base; 
ing for support or inclosure; the upper part ¢..jgner side of 
of the bulwarks of a ship; a fence-like correspond with 
structure in various parts of a ship; in joinery, ‘*® whee! 
a horizontal timber or piece in a framework or in paneling. 
—rail!, v. I.tr. To furnish with a rail or rails; inclose 
with or separate by rails or a railing (as, ‘‘a space that had 
been railed off on the grass”: S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” lxxvi.); also, to lay rails on; also, to transport by 
railroad (as, ‘Rail me then, on my decease, To the Hills for 
old sake’s sake!’ Kipling’s “Ballad of Burial”). II. intr. 
To travel by railroad. 

rail? (ral), n. [AS. hregl.] A garment; a cloak; a kerchief: 
now only as in nightrail. 

rail? (ral), n. [OF. raale (F. réle); origin uncertain.] Any 
of numerous small birds constituting the subfamily Ralline 
(family Rallide), characterized by short wings, a narrow 
body, strong legs, long toes, and a harsh cry, and abounding 
in marshes and swamps in most parts of the world, as Rallus 
aquaticus (the common European rail), R. virginianus 
(‘Virginia 
rail’), or Por- 
zana_ caroli- 
na (‘Caroli- 
na rail,’ or 
sora); also, 
any bird of 
the family 
Rallidex. 

rail‘ (ral), v. 
LOF. F. rail- 
ler, deride, 
jeer, rally; 
origin un- 
certain: cf. 
mally aol ake 
intr. To ut- 
ter bitter : 
complaint or vehement denunciation: often with at or 
against: as, “Why rail at fate? The mischief is your 
own” (Whittier’s “Panorama’’). IZ. tr. To bring, force, 
etc., by railing. . . 

rail=bird (ral/bérd), ». A rail, esp. the Carolina rail. 
WES: 

ieee lér), n. One who rails, or utters bitter complaint. 

rail=head (ral/hed), n. The upper portion of a steel rail, 
with which the wheels of the vehicles of a railroad come in 
contact; also, the farthest point to which the rails of a rail- 
road have been laid (as, “Each day railhead crept a mile or 


Virginia Rail (Rallus virginianus). 
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so further across the Plains”: J. H. Patterson’s “Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo,” xx.). : : 
rail-ing (ra/ling), m. A barrier made of rails, rails and 
supports, or the like (often in pl., in same sense: as, ‘“‘a low 
stone wall that was surmounted by spiked railings,’ Mal- 
lock’s ‘““New Republic,” ii. 3); also, rails collectively; mate- 
rial for rails. etre 
rail-ler-y (ral/ér-i or ral/-), n.; pl. -ves (-iz). [F. raillerie, < 
railler: see rail+, rally2.]| Good-humored ridicule; banter; 
also, a bantering remark. 

rail-road (ral/rod), n. A road or way laid with rails, on 
which the wheels of wagons, etc., are made to run to facilitate 
and guide the movement of the vehicles; the runway or 
track thus formed; specif., a permanent road or way, laid 
or provided with rails, commonly in one or more pairs of 
continuous lines forming a track or tracks, on which cars, 
etc., are run for the transportation of passengers, freight, 
etc.; such a road together with its rolling-stock, buildings, 
etc.; the company of persons owning or operating it. In 
the U. S., railroad is the more common term for such roads, 
although railway is also used (esp. with reference to street- 
car lines); in British use, railway is the usual term.—rail/- 
road,v. I. fr. To supply with railroads; also, to transport 
by means of a railroad; also, to send or push forward with 
great or undue speed (collog., U. S.: as, to railroad a bill 
through a legislature). II. intr. To work on a railroad; 
be employed in the railroad business; also, to travel by rail. 
—rail/road-er, n.—rail/road-ing, n. The construction 
or operation of railroads. 

rail-tongs (ral/téngz), n. pl. or sing. Track-layers’ tongs 
for lifting rails. - 5 

rail-way (ral/wa), n.©= 
A railroad (see rail- 
road); also, any line or 
lines of rails forming 
a runway, as for a 
wheeled apparatus.— 
rail/wayed, a. Havin, railways: as, “not foreseeing 
restless and railwayed generations” (A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 
“Tf Winter Comes,” i. 2). 

rai-ment (ri/ment), n. [For arrayment.] Clothing; ap- 
parel; attire: as, “The same John had his raiment of 
camel’s hair” (Mat. iii. 4); ‘She in goodly raiment, furred, 
was clad” (W. Morris’s “Jason,” iv. 407). [Archaic. ]— 
rai/ment, v. t. To clothe. [Archaic.] 

rain (ran), n. [AS. regn, rén, = D. and_G. regen = Icel., 
Sw., and Dan. regn = Goth. rign, rain.] Water in drops 
falling from the sky to the earth, being condensed from the 
aqueous vapor in the atmosphere, esp. as seen in the form 
of clouds (as, “Aquarius . . . from each ample fold Of the 
clouds about him rolled Scattering everywhere The showery 
rain”: Longfellow’s “Rain in Summer,” 68); the descent of 
such watery drops (as, “the tender grass springing out of the 
earth by clear shining after rain”: 2 Sam. xxiii. 4); arainfall, 
rain-storm, or shower; specif., pl., the seasonal rainfalls, or 
the rainy season, in some regions, as India; also, sing., 
a quantity of anything falling in the manner of atmospheric 
rain, or a falling or descent of something in this manner (as, 
a rain of tears; a rain of flowers or of bullets; to invoke a 
rain of blessings upon a person).—rain, v. [AS. regnian.] 
I. intr. To send down or let fall rain (said of God, the 
sky, the clouds, etc.); of rain, to fall (also, more commonly, 
with impersonal it as subject: as, it raved all night; it 
is raining hard); also, to fall like rain (as, tears rain from 
the eyes; “Perfume and flowers fall in showers, That 
lightly rain from ladies’ hands,” Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad,” 
12). II. tr. To send down (rain, etc.: as, “I will rain 
upon him . . . an overflowing rain, and great hailstones,” 
Ezek. xxxviii. 22); also, to send down or cause to fall like 
rain (as, “I will rain bread from heaven for you,” Ex. xvi. 
4; to rain compliments, favors, or blows upon a person) ; 
shower down. 

rain-band (ran/band), n. In physics, a dark band in the 
solar spectrum, due to the aqueous vapor in the atmosphere. 

rain-bow (ran’bo). [AS. rénboga.] I. n. A bow or arc of 
prismatic colors appearing in the heavens opposite the sun, 
due to the refraction and reflection of the sun’s rays in drops 
of rain; also, a similar bow appearing in the spray of cata- 
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rais-a-ble (ra/za-bl), a. 
raise (raz), v. t.; raised, raising. 


ae. 


raise 


racts, etc.; in general, a bow of colors. II. a. Pertaining to, 
resembling, or suggesting a rainbow: as, ‘the endless parrot- 
tribe with their rainbow hues” (Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico,” iv. 1).—rain/bow=trout’, 7. A trout, Salmo 
irideus, native in the mountain streams of California and 
Oregon and 
introduced 
elsewhere: 
named from 
its coloring. € 

rain=check 
(ran/chek), 
n. A check 
One Cet 
given for fu- 
ture use to spectators at a baseball game or other out- 
door performance which is stopped by rain. 

rain=cloud (ran/kloud), n. A cloud from which rain falls; 
a nimbus. 

rain=coat (ran’kot), n. A coat, as of some waterproof 
material, for wearing as a protection from rain. 

rain-drop (ran/drop), n. [AS. regndropa.] A drop of rain. 

rain-fall (ran/fal), n. A fall or shower of rain; also, the 
amount of water falling in rain, snow, etc., within a given 
time and area. 

rain=gage (ran’gaj), ». An instrument for measuring rain- 
fall. 

rain-i-ness (ri/ni-nes), n. The state or fact of being rainy. 

rain-less (ran/les), a. Without rain: as, a rainless region or 
season. —rain/less-ness, 7. 

rain=mak-er (ran/ma’ker), n. One who professes or seeks 
to produce rain, as by supernatural means or by mechanical 
or physical processes. —rain/=mak’ing, 1. and a. 

rain=proof (ran/préf), a. Proof against the entrance of rain; 
impervious to rain. 

rainsstorm (ran/stérm), n. A storm of rain. 

rain=wa-ter (ran/wA’tér), n. Water fallen as rain. 


Rainbow-trout. 


rain-y (ra/ni), a.; compar. rainier, superl. rainiest. Char- 


acterized by rain (as, rainy weather; a rainy evening; 
“Much rain also in these days . . . but, it seems, this was the 
rainy season,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 5); subject to 
rain, or much rain (as, “our rainy isles”: Tennyson’s “Edwin 
Morris,” 103); wet with rain (as, rainy streets); also, bring- 
ing or threatening rain (as, “grey, rainy clouds,” W. He 
Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” i.; a rainy sky); also, of the 
nature of or resembling rain (as, rainy moisture; a rainy 
shower); also, of the eyes, wet with or shedding tears.— 
a rainy day, fig., a time of clouded fortunes or of want, as a 
possibility of the future to be provided against in the present: 
as, “the amount which Theobald liked to put by out of his 
income against, as he said, a rainy day” (S. Butler’s “Way 
of All Flesh,” xx.). 

Capable of being raised. 


Scand.: cf. Icel. reisa = Sw. resa = Dan. reise = Goth. 
-raisjan = AS. réran, raise, causative of the Teut. verb (AS. 
risan, etc.) represented by E. rise: cf. rear’.] To set up- 
right, as something which has fallen over or been overturned; 
set erect; lift (a person, etc.) to a standing posture; also, to 
restore to life (as, to raise the dead); reanimate or revivify; 
also, to cause to rise or stand up, as from lying or sleeping; 
rouse from a retreat, as an animal; rouse for common action, 
as in attack or defense (as, ‘The great hatred that everybody 
has to pirates . . . would certainly raise the country in our 
pursuit”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” iii.); stir 
up, as to do something; excite or agitate (chiefly Sc.); give 
vigor to, or animate, as the spirits, etc. (as, ‘“His spirits 
being a little raised with the dram I had given him, he was 
very cheerful’: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 16); also, to 
build up, erect, or construct (as, to raise a palace, a monu- 
ment, or a mound); set up the framework of (a house, etc.: 
as, “My house was framed and ready for the ravsing,” 
Thoreau’s “Walden,” i.); cause (a blister, etc.) to rise or 
form (as, ‘“‘Spoil a grace, Or raise a pimple on a beauteous 
face’: Pope’s ‘Rape of the Lock,” iv. 68); also, to produce 
or beget (offspring); breed (animals); also, to bring up, or 
rear, as a person or an animal; cause or promote the growth 
of, as plants or flowers; also, to cause to come into being or 


a 
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appear, as a person (as, “The Lord thy God will raise up 
unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee’: Deut. xviii. 
15); bring into existence or action, as a thing (as, to raise a 
tempest or a storm); begin or institute, as a suit at law; put 
forward, as an objection or a claim; bring up, as a question, 
etc.; in general, to cause, give rise to, or bring about (as, 
to raise a controversy, a rumor, a prejudice, a smile, or a 
demand); also, to move to a higher position, lift up, or ele- 
vate (as, to raise one’s hand; to raise ore from a mine); 
lift (the hat) from the head in salutation (as, “Two middle- 
aged men . . . raised their hats to Janet”: Arnold Bennett’s 
Hilda Lessways,” ii. 3); turn upward, as the eyes (as, 

“He raised his eyes from a letter at which he had been glan- 
cing”: Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” iv.); fig., to 
advance in rank, dignity, etc. (as, to raise a man to the 
peerage); elevate intellectually or morally, as persons; 
make higher or nobler, as the thoughts (as, ‘“‘What in me is 
dark Illumine, what is low raise and support”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 23); also, to cause to rise up or ascend 
(as, “The herd of four or five hundred cattle trotting home- 
wards .. . raising a great cloud of dust with their hoofs”: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” i.); cause to 
appear, as by means of incantations, as a spirit (as, “grisly 
spectres, which the fiend had raised’: Milton’s “Paradise 
Regained,” iv. 480); also, to bring or get together, or procure, 
as money (as, “Taxation...is...a means... of 
raising necessary revenues for the Government,” A. W. 
Mellon’s “Taxation,” iv.; “I must . . . raise a new loan,” 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” iv.); gather together, 
collect, or muster, as an army or troops (as, ‘Roosevelt . . . 
raised a regiment of Rough Riders in the West”: Charn- 
wood’s “Theodore Roosevelt,” iii.); also, to remove (a 
prohibition, etc.); end (a siege, etc.) by withdrawing the 
investing forces; sometimes, to end (a siege, etc.) by com- 
pelling the investing forces to withdraw (as, ‘‘William had 
still some faint hope that it might be possible to raise the 
siege’: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” xvii.); also, to break up 
and remove, as a camp (as, ‘Captain Bonneville and his 
confederate Indians raised their camp”: Irving’s ‘Captain 
Bonneville,” xiv.); also, to increase in height (as, to raise a 
road-bed); cause (dough or bread) to rise by expansion and 
become light, as by the use of yeast; also, to increase in 
amount, as rent, prices, etc.; sometimes, to increase the 
amount specified in (a check or the like), by fraudulent 
alteration; sometimes, to increase the value, price, etc., of, 
as a commodity; specif., in games, as poker, to wager more 
than (another player’s bet, or another player); also, to 
increase in degree, intensity, or force, as temperature, color, 
pain, etc.; make louder or of higher pitch, as the voice, etc. 
(as, “Raise your voice as you answer the questions which I 
am going to put to you”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xliii.); 
also, to utter (a cry, etc.) in a loud voice; also, to cause (the 
voice) to be heard (as, “Many voices were boldly raised in 
menace and accusation”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” 
vi.); also, naut., to cause (something) to rise above the 
visible horizon by approaching nearer to it; hence, to come in 
sight of (land, a whale, etc.).—to raise Cain, the devil, 
the mischief, etc., to make a disturbance; create uproar or 
confusion. [Slang.]—to raise the wind, fig., to raise or 
procure money, as for one’s purposes. [Colloq.]—raise, 7. 
A raising, lifting, etc.; also, a raised place; a rising place, 
passage, road, etc.; sometimes, a getting together or pro- 
curing, by special effort, as of money (colloq.); often, an 
increase in amount, as of prices, wages, etc.; the amount of 
such an increase. —rais/er, 7. 

rai-sin (ra/zn), n. [OF. raizin (F. raisin), grapes, a grape, a 
raisin, < L. racemus, cluster of grapes: cf. an 
cluster of grapest, or a grape}; also, a grape of some sweet 
variety, suitable for the purpose, dried in the sun or arti- 
ficially, and used in cookery, etc. 

rai-son-né (ra-zo-na), a. [F., pp. of raisonner, E. reason, v.] 
Reasoned out; logical; systematic. See catalogue raisonné, 
under catalogue. , 

raj (raj), n. [Hind. raj, < Skt. raj-, rule: cf. raja.) Rule; 
dominion: as, the British raj. [India.] f F 

ra-ja, ra-jah (ri/ja), m. (Hind. raja, < Skt. rajan, king, 
prince, < raj-, rule: cf. raj and rant.) In India, a king or 
prince; also, a chief or dignitary; also, an honorary title 
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conferred on Hindus in India (cf. nawab); also, a title of 
rulers, princes, or chiefs in Java, Borneo, etc. (as, “For his 
[Sir James Brooke’s] services the title of raja of Sarawak 
was conferred on him by Muda Hassim’’: Encyc. Brit., 
11th ed., IV. 645).—ra/ja-ship, ra/jah-ship, 7. 

Raj-put (rij’/pot), n. (Hind. rajput, < Skt. rajaputra, 
king’s son, prince: cf. raja.] A member of a Hindu race 
claiming descent from the ancient Kshatriya or warrior 
caste and noted for their military spirit. 

rake! (rak), n. [AS. raca, racu, a rake (implement); later 
senses beingfrom rake!, v.] An implement with teeth or 
tines for gathering together hay or the like, breaking and 
smoothing the surface of ground, etc.; in a simple form, a 
hand-implement with a long handle having at the end a 
crosspiece set with a row of teeth turned downward in use; 
also, any of various implements of a similar form but having 
a blade, notched or plain, instead of teeth, as a croupier’s 
implement for gathering in money on a gaming-table; also, 
the raking of a ship with shot; fig., a long, forcible sweep or 
ortset (as, “The fleet was .. . far to the west-ward, where 
the Channel received the winds and waves from the whole 
rake of the Atlantic”: Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” xxii.). 
—rake!, v.; raked, raking. I. tr. To gather together, 
draw, or remove with a rake (as, to rake hay into heaps; to 
rake dead leaves from a lawn); also, to clear, smooth, or 
prepare with a rake (as, to rake a hay-field or a grass-plot; 
to rake a garden bed); clear (a fire, etc.) by stirring with a 
poker or the like; also, to cover with or bury under some- 
thing drawn over with a rake or the like (as, ‘“‘Here, in the 
sands, Thee Ill rake up,” Shakspere’s ‘King Lear,” iv. 6. 281: 
obs. except as in the following use); cover (a fire) with ashes 
etc., so as to keep it burning slowly, as through the night, 
(now prov.: often with wp); also, fig., to gather (together) 
as with a rake, or with effort or difficulty (as, “I . . . sold 
out everything, and put all I could rake and scrape together 
into paint,’ Howells’s “Rise of Silas Lapham,” i.; “Some 
thousands of needy ineffectual men had been raked together,” 
H. G. Wells’s ““Tono-Bungay,” iii. 1. § 6); gather or take 
(in), as winnings or gains (as, “A daring gambler. He cor- 
nered cotton once, and raked in over a million”: W. Church- 
ill’s “Modern Chronicle,” ii. 8); bring (wp) out of oblivion 
or obscurity, as something forgotten or unknown (as, to rake 
up an old scandal; ‘Their past history was raked up,” 
Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” xxxv.); also, to search indus- 
triously or thoroughly through, as if with a rake (as, to rake 
the town for votes or subscriptions; to rake all history to 
find a parallel); also, to scrape, scratch, or graze (as, “Every 
mast, as it passed, Seemed to rake the passing clouds”: 
Longfellow’s “Sir Humphrey Gilbert”); also, to sweep with 
shot lengthwise, as a place, troops, etc.; enfilade; fire upon 
(a ship) so that the shot will pass from stem to stern; fig., 
to sweep with the eye or glance; have a view along or over, 
orcommand. IL intr. Tousearake, asina field, a garden, 
etc.; search with or as with a rake; also, to scrape or sweep 
(against, over, etc.: as, the sea rakes against the shore). 

rake? (rak), v. i.; raked, raking. [AS. racian, go, proceed.] 
To go or proceed (now prov.); in hunting, of a hawk, to fly 
along after the game, or to fly wide of it; of a dog, to hunt 
with the nose close to the ground. 

rake? (rak), v.; raked, raking. [Origin uncertain.] I. inir. 
To incline from the perpendicular (as a mast) or from the 
horizontal. I. tr. ‘To cause to incline or slope.—rake®, n. 
Inclination or slope away from the perpendicular or the 
horizontal. 

rake‘ (rak), n. [Abbr. of rakehell.] A profligate or dis- 
solute person; one given over to loose pleasures; often, an 
idle, dissipated man (or woman) of fashion (as, “gambling 
half the day with the rakes and dandies of the fashionable 
club”: Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” xx.). 

rake-hell (rak/hel), n. [From rake}, v., + hell; meaning 
lit. one such as to be found only by raking hell.] A profligate 
or abandoned person; a dissolute fellow; a rake. UAnehatad 
—rake/hell-y, a. Profligate; abandoned; dissipated: as, 
“some idle squire, debauched page, or rakehelly archer from 
foreign parts” (Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xxiii.). [Ar- 
chaic. 

rake=off (rak/éf), . A share or portion, as of a sum in- 
volved or of profits; often, a share or amount taken or 
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received illicitly, as in connection with a public enterprise. 
[Slang. ] ; 
rak-er (ra/kér), n. One who rakes; also, an implement for 
raking. ' ’ 
raeki (ri-ké or rak/é), n. [Turk. ragi.] A spirituous liquor 
distilled from grain, or from grapes, plums, etc., in south- 
eastern Europe and the Levant. 
rakeing (ra/king), p. a. That rakes; specif., of gun-fire, 
shot, etc., sweeping lengthwise or from end to end of the 
place or mark aimed at (as, “A raking shot... in its 
passage along the main-deck, added ten men to his list. of 
killed and wounded”: Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” Xvi.); 
enfilading. 
rak-ish (ra/kish), a. [See rake, also rake, perhaps here 
involved.] Like or befitting a fashionable rake; ‘fast’; 
also, smart; jaunty; dashing; of ships, having an appear- 
ance suggestive of speed and dash (sometimes associated with 
the rake of the masts). —rak/ish-ly, adv.—rak/ish-ness, 1. 
rale (ral), n. [F., < rdler, make a rattling sound in breath- 
ing.] In pathol., an abnormal sound accompanying the 
normal respiratory murmur, as in pulmonary diseases. 
ral-len-tan-do (ril-len-tin’do), a. [It.] In music, slacken- 
ing; becoming slower. 
ral-li-er (ral/i-er), m. One who rallies. 
ral-li-form (ral/i-form), a. [NL. Rallus (see ralline) + L. 
forma, form.| Rail-like; of the rail type of birds. 
ral-line (ral/in), a. [NL. Rallus, typical genus of rails.] 
Belonging or pertaining to the rail family of birds. 
ral-ly! (ral/i), v.; -lied, -lying. [F. rallier, < re- (< L. re-), 
back, again, + allier, unite, E. ally.] I. tr. To bring to- 
gether or into order again, as an army or company which 
has been scattered; also, to draw or call (persons) together, 
as to give assistance or for common action (as, “to rally 
round the monarchy those classes which had been . . . frm 
allies . . . during the troubles of the preceding generation”’: 
Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); also, to concentrate or 
revive, as one’s strength, spirits, etc. (as, “The shock seemed 
to rally my faculties”: H. Melville’s ‘“Typee,” xii.); pull 
together, revive, or rouse, as a person (as, “He . . . rallied 
himself to make the best of it”’: Lever’s ‘“Harry Lorrequer,” 
xlvii.). Il. intr. To come together or into order again, as 
to renew a conflict (as, “The Englishmen were beaten back 
to the shealing, where they rallied, and continued to stand 
at bay”: Marryat’s “King’s Own,” lvi.); also, to come 
together in a body, for common action, as persons; of persons 
or a single person, to come to the assistance or support of a 
person, party, or cause (as, “Some had rallied to the govern- 
ment, some were in exile’: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
ii. 10); also, to acquire fresh strength or vigor; revive or 
recover (as, “The shares fell, sir, in consequence of the 
panic. I hope they will rally”: Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” 
Ixiv.); recover partially from illness (as, ‘She never rallied 
... after the first fatal seizure”: Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” 
liv.); in lawn-tennis, etc., to engage in a rally.—ral/ly!, n.; 
pl. rallies (-iz). An act of rallying; a recovery from dis- 
persion or disorder, as of troops (as, ‘‘Leslie’s chase of the 
broken forces of Rupert, making a rally impossible”: Mor- 
ley’s ‘Oliver Cromwell,” ii. 2); the signal for this; a drawing 
or coming together of persons, as for common action, as in 
a political or other mass-meeting; a renewal or recovery of 
strength, activity, etc.; a partial recovery of strength during 
illness; also, a general scramble, chase, or mélée of the char- 
acters in a pantomime; also, in lawn-tenmnis, etc., the return 
of the ball by both sides a number of times consecutively; 
in boxing, an exchange of blows. 
ral-ly? (ral/i), v. t.; -lied, -lying. [F. railler, deride, rally: 
see rail*.] To ridicule good-humoredly; banter: as, ‘““Two- 
penny would often rally him upon his leanness, and hail him 
as Brother Lusty” (Lamb’s “Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple’’).—ral/ly?, n.; pl. rallies (-iz). A piece of rallying 
or banter.—ral/ly-ing-ly, adv. 
ram (ram), n. [AS. ramm = D. and LG. ram = G. ramm, 
ram, male sheep.] A male sheep (see cut in next column); 
[cap.] the zodiacal constellation or sign Aries; also [J. c.], 
any of various devices for battering, crushing, driving, or 
forcing something; a battering-ram (as, “The walls... . 
were forty feet in thickness, and could neither be burnt nor 
driven in with the ram”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xix.); a heavy 
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ram-bunc-tious (ram-bungk/shus), a. 


ram-e-kin, ram-e-quin (ram/e-kin), 7. 


ramekin 


beak or spur projecting from the bow of a war-vessel, for 
penetrating an ene- 
my’s ship; a vessel 
so equipped; the 
heavy weight which 
strikes the blow in 
a pile-driver or the 
like; a piston, as on . 
a hydraulic press; 
a hydraulic ram (see 
under hydraulic, a.). 
—ram/’shorn. See 
shophar.—ram, 2. : 
t.; rammed, ram- 
ming. ‘To drive or 
force by heavy 
blows (as, to ram 
piles into the earth) ; 
force (a charge) into a firearm, as with a ramrod; cram 
or stuff (a thing) into something; push or thrust with 
force (as, ‘He rammed a soft cap on to his venerable locks 
recklessly”: J. Conrad’s “Rover,” xv.); also, to compact by 
pounding or blows; also, to strike against with great force; 
dash violently against; of a war-vessel, to strike (another 
vessel) with the ram; also, to drive (a thing) with force 
against something else; also, to force in the contents or 
charge of (a firearm, etc.); cram or stuff with something 
driven in forcibly; stuff or block (wp) with something. 


ad hoe 


Fighting Ram, a variety of Ovts aries. 


Ram-a-dan (ram-a-din’), n. [Ar.] The ninth month of 


the Mohammedan year, during which fasting is rigidly 
practised daily from dawn until sunset. Also Ram-a-zan/ 
(-zin’) 


ra-mal ‘(ra/mal), a. [L. ramus, branch.] In bot., anat., etc., 


of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a branch or ramus. 


ram-ble (ram/bl), v. 2.; -bled, -bling. [Appar. related to 


roam.] To wander about in a leisurely manner, without 
definite aim or direction (as, ““They would go off together, 
rambling along the river, or up the park”: Galsworthy’s 
“Dark Flower,” i. 11); also, to take a wandering or irregular 
course, as with turns or windings, as a growing plant, or a 
stream or a path; also, to talk or write discursively or with- 
out sequence of ideas, as a person; proceed irregularly from 
one subject to another, as discourse (as, “a . .. talk that 
rambled through all the universe”: H. G. Wells’s “Tono- 
Bungay,” ii. 1. § 3).—ram/ble, n. The act or an act of 
rambling; esp., a walk or excursion without definite aim or 
direction, taken merely for recreation or pleasure (as, “‘One 
day .. . being on my rambles, I entered a green lane which 
I had never seen before’: Borrow’s ‘Lavengro,’” v.). 
—ram/bler, n. One who or that which rambles (as, “a 
rambler in the wood”: Thoreau’s “Walden,” i.); esp., any 
of various climbing roses (as, the crimson rambler, an orna- 
mental hybrid with bright crimson flowers).—ram/bling, 
p. a. That rambles; wandering about aimlessly from place 
to place; taking an irregular course, or straggling, as a grow- 
ing plant or a stream; extending irregularly in various 
directions, or without orderly arrangement, as a building 
(as, ‘His house, a rambling West Indian mansion, was 
surrounded with deep, spacious piazzas’”: G. W. Curtis’s 
“Prue and I,” iv.); given to wandering in discourse or 
thought, as persons; straying from one subject to another, 
as discourse or thoughts (as, ‘“He made a long rambling 
statement”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xii.).— 
ram/bling-ly, adv. 

[Var. of rwmbustious 
for robustious.] Boisterous, turbulent, or obstreperous; 
perversely unruly, or cantankerous (as, ‘“‘Ever since she got 
out of college she’s been too rambunctious to live with”: 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” i.). [Colloq.] 


ram-bu-tan (ram-bd/tan), n. [Malay rambutan.] The 


bright-red oval fruit of a Malayan sapindaceous tree, Ne- 
phelium lappacewm, covered with soft spines or hairs, and 
containing a pulp of pleasant subacid taste; also, the tree. 
[F. ramequin; 
from Teut.] A small, separately cooked portion of some 
cheese preparation, esp. one made of grated cheese, bread- 
crumbs, eggs, etc., and baked in a small dish; hence, a dish 
suitable for such use. 
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‘am-ie (ram/é), n. [Malay rami.] An Asiatic urticaceous 
shrub, Behmeria 
nivea, yielding a 
fiber used in mak- 
ing textiles, etc.; 
also, the fiber it- 
self. 
ram-i-fi-ca-tion 


shon), 7”. (LF. 
ramification. ] 
The act, process, 
or manner of ram- 
ifying; branch- 
inc wsalso, (a 
branching part; 
a branch (as, the 
ramifications of a 
Piwen. Or Of a 
nerve); a division 
or subdivision 
springing or de- 
rived from a main 
stem or source (as, to pursue a subject in all its rami- 
fications). 

ram-i-form (ram/i-férm), a. [L. ramus, branch, + forma, 
form.] Having the form of a branch; branch-like; also, 
branched. 

ram-i-fy (ram/i-fi), v. ¢. or 7.; -fied, -fying. [F. ramifier, 
< ML. ramificare, < L. ramus, branch, + facere, make. ] 
To divide or spread out into branches or branch-like parts. 

Ram.-il-lie (ram/i-li), n. [From Ramillies, in Belgium, where 
Marlborough won in battle against the French in 1706.] A 
kind of wig having a long plait or tail behind tied with a large 
bow at the top and a smaller one at the bottom; also, the 
plait or tail; also, a form of cocked hat. 

ram-mer (ram/ér), m. One who or that which rams; a 
device for driving or compacting 
something. 

ram-mish (ram/ish), a. Like or 
characteristic of a ram (male 
sheep); esp., rank in smell or 
taste. Also ram/my. 

ra-mose (ra/moés or ra-més’), a. 
[L. ramosus, < ramus, branch. ] 
Having many branches ; branch- 
ing. Also ra/mous. 

ramp! (ramp), v. 7. [OF. ram- 
per, climb (F. creep); origin un- 
certain: cf. romp.] To climb 
(obs. or prov.); also, to rise or 
stand on the hind legs, as a quad- 
ruped, esp. a lion (often one rep- 
resented in heraldry or sculpture: j 
as, “I . . . stood by her garden- unt i 
gate. A lion ramps at the top,’ Rammers.—, wooden’ ram- 
Tennyson’s “Maud,” i. 14. 1); ae band or hoop; 
rear as if to spring; also, to leap "* % P°Vins Tamms: 
or dash (about, etc.) with fury oe “It is one thing to hear 
a lion in captivity . . . quite another to listen to him 
when he is ramping around in the vicinity of one’s fragile 
tent”: J. H. Patterson’s ““Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” xxiv.); act 
violently, rage, or storm, as a person; also, to go about in a 
wild or excited way; rampage.—ramp1, n. The act of 
ramping; a ramping posture or movement: as, “The bold 
Ascalonite Fled from his lion ramp” (Milton’s “Samson 
Agonistes,” 139). : 

ramp? (ramp), n. [F. rampe, <_OF. ramper, climb: see 
ramp!.| A slope or ascent (as, “Under the great ramp to 
Mussoorie he drew himself together as an old hunter faces a 
well-remembered bank”: Kipling’s “Kim,” xili.); specif., 
a sloping way or passage connecting two different levels of a 
fortification or the like; any sloping or inclined plane or 
member; a short concave slope or bend, as one connecting 
the higher and lower parts of a staircase railing at a landing. 
—ramp?, v. ¢. To furnish with a ramp or ramps. ; 

ram-page (ram-paj’ or ram/paj), v. 1.3 -paged, -paging. 
[Orig. Sc.; appar. < ramp!.] To rush, move, or act furi- 


ously or violently (as, ‘He could not lie still, but got up and 
raged and rampaged up and down his hot, narrow, stuffy 
bedroom”: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” vi.); rage; storm; also, 
to run or go about in a wild or excited way (as, ‘They ram- 
paged about wi’ their grooms”: Tennyson’s “Village Wife,” 
vii.); also, to romp or frolic boisterously (as, “Tom . . . had, 
as a boy of seven, rampaged on that identical Turkey hearth- 
rug’: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” ii. 4).—ram- 
page (ram/paj or ram-paj’), n. The act of rampaging, or 
rushing about or behaving in a furious manner (as, to be on 
the rampage); a fit of rampaging, or violent behavior; any 
wild outbreak or procedure; a spree.—ram-pa/geous 
(-pa’jus), a. Violent; unruly; boisterous. [Colloq.]— 
ram-pa/geous-ly, adv.—ram-pa/geous-ness, 7. 

ram-pant (ram/pant), a. [OF. rampant, ppr. of ramper, 
climb, E. ramp!.] Ramping, or standing on the hind legs; 
of a lion, bear, etc., as depicted in heraldry, standing with 
the fore legs elevated, one higher than the ¥; 

other, and, unless otherwise specified, with the 
head in profile; also, raging or furious (as, 
“She had set out rampant from the Rue 
Crécy; it was necessary to tame her”: C. 
Bronté’s “Villette,” xxvii.); violent in ac- 
tion, spirit, opinion, etc.; also, overleaping Heraldic Lion 
restraint or usual limits, running riot, or pre- Rampant. 
vailing unbridled (as, ‘Anarchy and stiff-necked opposition 
reigned rampant”: Irving’s “‘Knickerbocker’s New York,” 
v. 1); of plants, etc., growing with excessive exuberance; in 
arch., of an arch or vault, springing at one side from one 
level of support and resting 

at the other side on a higher 
level.—ram/pan-cy, n.— 
ram/pant-ly, adv. 

ram-part (ram/part), n. [F. a 
rempart, < remparer, fortify, 4 fe 
< re-(< L. re-), again, + & 
OF. emparer, fortify, through “ij 6 
Pr. < L. ante, before, -+ tna 
parare, make ready.]™™= 
A broad elevation or mound aay \ 
of earthraisedasa fortification «™ 
about a place, and usually 
having a stone parapet built 
upon it; also, such an eleva- 
tion together with the para- 
pet; also, anything serving 
as a bulwark or defense (as, 
“populous No . . . whose 
rampart was the sea’: Na- 
hum, iii. 8).—ram/part, v. f. 
To furnish with or as with a 
rampart. Rampant poles ae in staircase; 

ram-pi-on (ram/pi-on), 1. ei se 
[Cf£. F. raiponce, It. ramponzolo, raperonzolo.| A European 
campanula, Campanula rapunculus, having an edible white 
tuberous root which is used for salad; also, any of the plants 
of the campanulaceous genus Phytewma, bearing heads or 
spikes of blue flowers. 

ram-pire (ram/pir), n. and v. t. Same as rampart. [Ar- 
chaic. | 

ram-rod (ram/rod), ». A rod for ramming down the charge 
of a muzzle-loading firearm. 

ram-shack-le (ram/shak-l), a. [Originuncertain.] Loosely 
made or held together, as a vehicle, a house, furniture, etc.,; 
rickety, shaky, or crazy; also, unsteady, thoughtless, wild, or 
dissipated (prov. Eng. and Sc.).—ram/shack-ly, a. Ram- 
shackle or rickety: as, ‘decayed, ramshackly, superannuated 
old ear aap (Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” 
xlviii.). 

ram-son (ram/zon), n. ([Orig. pl. taken as sing.: AS. 
hramsan, pl. of hramsa, kind of garlic.] A species of garlic, 
Allium ursinum, with broad leaves; also, its bulbous root, 
used as a relish: usually in pl. 

ramsstam (ram/stam). [Cf.ram,v.] I.a. Headlong; pre- 
cipitate; impetuous; reckless: as, “The hairum-scairum, 
ram-stam boys, The rattlin’ squad” (Burns’s “To James 
Smith,” 165). [Sc., Ir., and prov. Eng.] IL. adv. Head- 
long; precipitately: as, “The least we'll get, if we gang 


variable) g as d or j, g as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; i, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
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ramstam in on them, will be a broken head” (Scott’s “Rob 
Roy,” xxviii.). [Sc., Ir., and prov. Eng.] f 

ram-til (ram/til), m. [Bengali ramdil.] An African aster- 
aceous plant, @uizotia abyssinica, cultivated in many parts 
of India for its oil-producing seeds. ‘ 

ram-u-lose (ram/i-lés), a. [L. ramulosus, < ramulus, dim. 
of ramus, branch.] In bot. and zodél., having many small 
branches. Also ram/u-lous, 

ra-mus (ra/mus), ”.; pl. -mi(-mi). [L.] In bot., anat., etc., 
a branch, as of a plant, a vein, a bone, etc. 

ran (ran). Preterit of run. 

rance (rans), n. [F.] Same as Belgian marble (see under 
Belgian, a.). 

ranch (ranch), n. [Sp. rancho, mess, set of persons who eat 
together, hence as in Amer. uses: see rancho, def.] In the 
western U. S., etc., an establishment with its lands for raising 
cattle, horses, etc. (as, “the great fenceless ranches, where 
the cattle and their mounted herdsmen wandered unchecked 
over hundreds of thousands of acres”: Roosevelt’s “Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,”’i.); a stock-farm; also, the company 
of persons employed or living on it; loosely, any farm or farm- 
ing establishment.—ranch, v. 7. To conduct, or work on, a 
ranch: usually in ranching, ppr. and n.: as, “His full 
attention was given to ranching in real earnest” (Charn- 
wood’s “Theodore Roosevelt,” ii.).—ranch/er, n. One 
engaged in ranching. —ran-che-ri-a (ran-che-ré/4), m. [Sp. 
rancherta.| In Spanish America and the southwestern U- S., 
a collection of ranchos or rude huts, esp. of Indians; the 
dwelling-place of a ranchero or rancheros.—ran-che/ro 
(-cha’rd), n.; pl. -ros (-réz). [Sp.] In Spanish America 
and the south- Pa 
western U. S., Caan 
By PEO Mie 5— 
ranch-man 
(ranch’/man), n.; 
pl. -men. One 
who owns, con- 
ducts, or works ~¥¢ 
on, a ranch.— sf, 
ran-cho (ran/- 
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up for the night 6 Sine aa 

at the solitary ® Ay ae ches 

mud rancho of - Ranchero. 

an old herdsman [in Uruguay]”’: W. H. Hudson’s “Purple 
Land,” 11,));) also, a ranch, 
ran-cid (ran/sid), a. [L. rancidus, < rancere, stink, be 
rank.] Having the rank, unpleasant smell or taste of oil, 
fat, etc., when stale or spoiling (as, rancid butter; rancid 
bacon); rank in this manner, as a smell or taste; fig., 
offensive or odious (as, a rancid play).—ran-cid/i-ty (-i-ti), 
ran/cid-ness, n.—ran/cid-ly, adv. 
ran-cor (rang/kor), n. [OF. rancor, rancour, rancor, < LL. 
rancor, rank smell or taste, rancor, < L. rancere: see rancid. 
Rank or rancid smell or tastef; also, bitter, rankling resent- 
ment or ill-will, or venomous animosity (as, ‘“Rancour will 
out: proud prelate, in thy face I see thy fury,” Shakspere’s 
“2 Henry VI.,” i. 1. 142; “This silly affair . . . greatly 
increased his rancor against me,” B. Franklin’s ‘‘Auto- 
biography,” xii.); malignant hatred or spite.—ran/cor-ous, 
a. Full of, characterized by, or proceeding from rancor; 
venomous; malignant.—ran/cor-ous-ly, adv.—ran/cor- 
ous-ness, 7. 
ran/cour, 7. British preferred form of rancor. 
rand (rand), . [AS. rand, rond, = D. and G. rand, border, 
margin.] A border or margin (now chiefly prov.); also, 
a slice of meat (now prov.); in shoemaking, a strip of 
leather, for leveling, set in a shoe at the heel before the 
lifts are attached.—the Rand, an abbreviated form of 


Witwatersrand, an elevated gold-bearing ridge in the 
southern Transvaal, South Africa; the gold-mining dis- 
trict included in or centering about this ridge, including ~ 


Johannesburg. 


ran-dan! (ran/dan or ran-dan’), n. [Cf. random.] Dis- — 


orderly behavior; a spree. [Colloq. or prov., Eng. and Sc.] 


ran-dan2 (ran/dan or ran-dan’), n. [Origin uncertain: cf. — 


randan}.] A style of rowing in which the middle one of 
three rowers in a boat uses a pair of sculls and the other two 
use one oar each; also, a boat for such rowing. 

ran-dem (ran/dem). [Appar. an altered form of tandem, 
after random.] 1. adv. With three horses harnessed tan- 
dem. IL. n. A carriage or a team driven randem. _ ; 

ran-dom (ran/dom). [OF. randon, rushing movement, 1m- 
petuosity, disorder, confusion, < randir, rush, gallop: prob. 
from Teut.] I,m. Rushing or headlong coursey; headlong 


speed or impetuosity}; also, aimless or haphazard procedure . 


(in the phrase ‘at random,’ in a haphazard way, without 
definite aim, purpose, or method: as, “Ten... fired at 
random anywhere among the canes,” Defoe’s “Captain 
Singleton,” xv.; ‘Laurence had chosen these illustrations 
. . . quite at random,” Mallock’s ‘““New Republic,” iii. 2) 
II. a. Going, proceeding, made, occurring, etc., at random; 
without definite aim, purpose, or reason; casual: as, struck 
by a random shot; random remarks; “lulling random 
squabbles when they rise” (Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,” 557). 
—ran/dom-ly, adv.—ran/dom-ness, 7. 

ran-dy (ran/di). [Origin uncertain.] I. a. Rude-man- 
nered; coarse; abusive; disorderly. [Sc. and prov. Eng.] 
Il. n.; pl. -dies (-diz). A rude-mannered beggar or vagrant; 
also, a virago. [Sc. and prov. Eng.] 

ra-nee (ra/né), n. See rant. 

rang (rang). Preterit of ring?. 

range (ranj), v. ¢.; ranged, ranging. [OF. rangier (F. 
ranger), var. of rengier, arrange in line, < reng, renc, row, 
line: see rank?.] To draw up or dispose (persons or things) 
in a row or line, or in rows or lines (as, ‘“The glass cases con- 
taining the collection of butterflies were ranged in three long 
rows”: J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xx.); place (a person or 
persons, or a thing or things) in a row or line with others, or 
in a particular position, company, or group; also, to dispose 
systematically, set in order, or arrange; divide into classes, 
place in a particular class, or classify; also, to make straight, 
level, or even, as lines of type; in nautical use, to lay out 
(the cable of an anchor) so that the anchor may descend 
smoothly; also, to provide with things arranged in a row or 
rows (as, roads ranged with trees); also, to pass over oF 
through (an area or region) in all directions, often in explor- 
ing or searching (as, ““They . . . belonged to a large hunting 
party known to be ranging the prairie in the vicinity,” Park- 
man’s “Oregon Trail,” vi.; ““The king despatch’d his heralds 
with commands To range the camp,” Pope’s tr. Homer’s 
“Tliad,” ii.); go along or about (as, to range a coast in a 
boat); also, to pasture (cattle) on a range; also, to determine 
the proper elevation for, or give the proper elevation to (a 
gun), for a certain range; train, as a telescope, upon an ob- 
ject; also, to obtain the range of (something aimed at or 
to be located).—to range one’s self [F. se ranger], to 
settle down to a life of conventional regularity and pro- 
priety: as, “He ‘ranged himself, as the French phrase 
is, shortly before his marriage, just like any other young 
bachelor; took leave of Phryne and Aspasie in the coulisses”’ 
(Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” xxxi.).—range, v.72. To stretch 
out or extend in a line, as things; extend, run, or go ina 
certain direction (as, a boundary ranging east and west); 
lie or extend in the same line, or the same plane, as one thing 
with another or others; also, to take up a position in a line 
or in order; take up or occupy a particular place or position 
(as, “The Aspasia ranged up on the weather quarter of her 
antagonist,” Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” xvi.; “Tis better to 
be lowly born, And range with humble livers in content,” 
Shakspere’s ‘Henry VIII.,” ii. 3. 20); also, to move about 
over or through a region in all directions, as persons, animals, 
etc. (as, ““He spends most of his time in ranging through the 
woods”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,’ Sept. 6); rove, 
roam, or wander (lit. or fig.: as, “The talk ranged over 
literary and publishing matters of mutual interest,’’? Bok’s 
“Americanization of Edward Bok,” xxviii.); of the eye, to 
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move about over a field of vision (as, “The eye ranged over 
an immense extent of wilderness”: Irving’s “Captain Bonne- 
ville,” v.); also, to move about over an area in searching, 
as a dog seeking for game; also, to extend, be found, or 
occur over an area or throughout a period, as animals, 
plants, etc. (as, a plant which ranges from Canada to Mex- 
ico); vary within certain limits (as, at prices ranging from 
$5 to $10); also, to have range of operation; have a particu- 
lar range, as a gun or a projectile; also, to find the range, as 
of something aimed at or to be located (cf. sownd-ranging). 
—range, n. [OF. range.] A row, line, or series, as of 
- persons or things (as, “We then walked down stairs through 
-a double range of lackeys,’’ Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
Sept. 28; “long ranges of buildings,” Prescott’s “Conquest 
of Mexico,” iv. 2); specif., a chain of mountains; a mountain- 
range; also, in U. S. surveys of public land, one of a series of 
divisions numbered east or west from the prime meridian of 
the survey, and consisting of a row of townships, each six 
miles square, which are numbered north or south from a 
base-line (cf. township); sometimes, a rank, class, or order 
(as, “The cohesion of the nation was greatest in the lowest 
ranges”: Stubbs’s ‘Constitutional Hist. of Eng.,”’ vii. § 81); 
also, a line of direction; also, the act or an act of ranging, 
or moving about, as over an area or region; opportunity for 
ranging, or liberty to range (as, “Their swine had the range 
of the forest’’: Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,’? Amer. 
Revolution, i. 6); also, an area or tract that is or may be 
ranged over; an extensive stretch of grazing-ground (as, 
“The steers came fat off his unenclosed range and fattened 
still more in his large pasture’: Wister’s “Virginian,’’ vi.); 
also, the region over which something is distributed, is 
found, or occurs (as, the range of an animal or a plant; the 
range of earthquakes); the period throughout which some- 
thing is found or occurs; also, the extent to which, or the 
limits between which, variation is possible (as, the range of 
prices fora commodity); also, the extent covered by the full 
amount or number of something (as, the range of one’s 
knowledge; “His range of ideas is limited,’ Howells’s 
“Rise of Silas Lapham,” v.); compass; scope; often, the 
extent or scope of the operation or action of something (as, 
“within range of vision”: Tarkington’s ‘Magnificent Am- 
bersons,” v.); the compass of a musical instrument or a 
voice; also, the horizontal distance to which a gun or the 
like is capable of sending a projectile; the distance to which 
a projectile is or may be sent by a gun, etc.; also, the dis- 
tance from a gun, etc., of an object aimed at; the distance 
from some point of operation of something to be located, 
as in sound-ranging; also, the position of a gun in firing; 
also, a place with targets for practice in shooting (as, a rifle- 
range); also, a form of apparatus or stove for cooking, now 
esp. one having an oven or ovens, and openings on the top 
for carrying on several operations at once, and either built 
into a fireplace or portable. 
range=find-er (ranj/fin’dér), n. Any of various instruments 
for determining the range or distance of an object, as in order 
that a gun may be accurately sighted when firing at it. 
ran-ger (ran’/jér), ». One who or that which ranges; a 
rover or wanderer; a keeper of a royal forest or park (Eng.); 
a warden employed to patrol a tract of forest; one of a body 
of armed men employed in ranging over a region.—ran/ger- 
ship, 7. 
ae (ran’ji), a. [Also rangey.] Given to or fitted for 
ranging or moving about, as animals (as, “The ponies . 
used for the circle-riding in the morning have need . . . to 
be strong and rangey”: - Roosevelt’s “Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman,” i.); slender and long-limbed, as animals or 
persons; specif., having a long, slender body, as cattle or 
sheep; also, permitting ranging, as a place; spacious; also, 
having a mountain-range, or mountainous (Australia). 
ra-ni, ra-nee (ra/né), n. [Hind. rani, < Skt. rajni, fem. of 
rajan, king: see raja.] In India, etc., the wife of a raja, 
king, or prince; a reigning queen or princess. 
rank! (rangk), a. [AS. ranc, proud, bold, showy, = Icel. 
rakkr, straight, slender, bold, = D. and LG. rank, slender. ] 
Proudf or haughty{; also, strong or powerful (obs. or prov.); 
vigorous or violent (obs. or prov.); also, vigorous or luxuri- 
ant in growth (as, “Seven ears of corn came up upon one 
stalk, rank and good”: Gen. xli. 5); now, growing with 
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excessive luxuriance, or immoderately thick or large and 
coarse in growth, as vegetation, etc. (as, “great clumps of 
tall rank grass”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” iv.); also, 
excessively large or great}; swollen}; puffed up}; excessive 
in amount (chiefly in Jaw); also, abundant} or copious; 
also, crowded together, dense, thick, or numerous (obs. or 
prov.); also, projecting to an unusual extent, as the iron or 
blade of a plane when adjusted to cut deeply; also, pro- 
ducing luxuriantly, esp. too luxuriantly, or producing an 
excessive and coarse growth, as land; covered with a luxuri- 
ant and coarse growth, as Jand; also, having an offensively 
strong smell or taste (as, “a rank cigar of the sort that they 
sell to students”: Kipling’s “Kim,” i.); offensively strong, 
as smell or taste (as, “This meat . . . had a rank taste and 
smell”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” ix.); also, in 
general, highly offensive; disgusting; often, grossly coarse or 
indecent; also, of a strongly marked type, or unmitigated 
(as, “rank treachery,” H. James’s “Portrait of a Lady,” 
xlv.; “This is all rank nonsense,”’ Eden Phillpotts’s “Grey 
Room,” ii.); hence, utter or absolute (as, ‘‘a rank outsider”: 
a al “Open Country,” xxii.); also, lustful; rut- 
tishf. 
rank? (rangk), n. [F. (obs.) ranc, now rang, OF. renc, reng, 
prob. < OHG. hring, ring: see ring?.] A row, line, or 
series of things or persons (as, “a rank of sickly pines,” 
Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” i.: now chiefly in specific 
uses); specif., a line of persons, esp. soldiers, standing 
abreast (as, “The Tuscan army . . . Rank behind rank,” 
Macaulay’s “‘Horatius,” xxxv.: distinguished from file); 
pl., the lines or body of an army or other force or organiza- 
tion; also, pl., the common soldiers as distinguished from 
the officers (as, to rise from the ranks); the general body 
of any party, society, or organization apart from the officers 
or leaders; also, sing., orderly arrangement, or array (as, 
“fifty thousand, which could keep rank”: 1 Chron. 
xli. 33); also, a number of persons forming a separate class 
in the social scale or in any graded body (as, ‘He was a 
favourite among all ranks”: Arnold Bennett’s “‘Old Wives’ 
Tale,” ii. 2); hence, position or standing in the social scale 
or in any graded body (as, high or low rank; the rank of 
marquis; the rank of colonel; the rank of ambassador; 
“His ambition was glutted at last with the rank of cardinal,” 
Green’s ‘Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” vi. 5); also, high 
position or station in the social or some similar scale (as, 
pride of rank; ‘“‘some prisoner of rank,” De Quincey’s 
“Revolt of the Tartars”); also, in general, a class in any 
scale of comparison (as, ‘‘A station . . . Not i’ the worst 
rank of manhood,” Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” iii. 1. 103; 
“Oxford stood in the first rank among English towns,’ 
Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” ili. 4); relative 
position or standing (as, a writer or a book of the highest 
rank); in chess, one of the lines of squares running from side 
to side on a chessboard, in distinction froma file, which 
runs from player to player.—rank and file, the lines of 
soldiers from side to side and.from front to rear; also, the 
general body of soldiers, or of any party or organization, apart 
from officers or leaders (as, “the peasantry, from whom the 
rank and file of the legions had been recruited”: Froude’s 
“Cesar,” iv.).—rank?, v. I. ¢r. To arrange in a rank or 
row, or in ranks, as things or persons; draw up (persons, 
esp. soldiers) in a rank or in ranks; hence, to dispose in 
suitable order; arrange; classify; also, to assign to a partic- 
ular position, station, class, etc. (as, ““How shall we rank 
thee upon Glory’s page? Thou more than soldier and just 
less than sage!” T. Moore’s “To Thomas Hume’’); class; 
also, to outrank, or take precedence of (U. S.). ID. intr 
To form a rank or ranks; stand in rank; also, to take up or 
occupy a place in a particular rank, class, etc.; have rank or 
standing (as, “‘After the Member’s house ranked such historic 
residences:as those of Osmond Orgreave, the architect .. . 
and Fearns, the . . . lawyer’: Arnold Bennett’s “These 
Twain,” i.); also, to move or march in rank.—ranked, a. 
Having or forming ranks: as, two-ranked.—rank’/er, n. 
One who ranks; also, a person, esp. a soldier, in the ranks; 
also, a commissioned officer promoted from the ranks.— 
rank/ing, p. a. That outranks others; holding the fore- 
most rank or standing: as, the ranking officer in a military 
force; ranking players in a sport. 


EEE 
variable) d as d or j, g as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; _ h, F. bonbon; 
r cy tals 4, secondary accent; Ts obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


rankle 


ran-kle (rang’kl), v.; -kled, -kling. [OF. rancler, < rancle, 
raoncle, draoncle, < ML. dracunculus, ulcer, dim. of L. draco, 
serpent, E. dragon.] 1. intr. To fester, or be painfully 
inflamed (as, “his limbs swelled with the rankling of his two 
wounds,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 20: now chiefly 
fig.); also, to cause festering or painful inflammation, as a 
poisoned weapon, the bite of an animal, etc. (now chiefly 
fig.); now, usually, of unpleasant feelings, thoughts, experi- 
ences, facts, etc., to keep up within the mind keen irritation 
or bitter resentment (as, “insults and injuries that must 
have rankled in the least sensitive nature,” Lecky’s “Hist. of 
Eng. in the 18th Century,” viii.; “while these grievances 
were rankling all over Ireland,” Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” 
i. 6). IL. tr. To cause (wounds, etc.) to fester; also, to 
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rant-y (ran/ti), a. 


ra-nun-cu-la-ceous (ra-nung-ki-la/shius), a. 


rape 


“This rantipole hero had. . . singled 
Katrina for the object of his uncouth 
“Sketch-Book,” Sleepy Hollow). 
v. 1.3 -poled, -poling. 
act in a boisterous, 


riotous; wild: as, 
out the blooming 
gallantries” (Irving’s 
[Chiefly prov. Eng.]—rant/i-pole, 
To behave as a rantipole; romp rudely; 
wild fashion: used esp. in rantipoling, ppr. or p. a. 
rov. Eng. 
; Ss [From rant.] Raving or wild with 
passion, anger, pain, etc.; also, lively, boisterous, or riotous. 
[Prov. Eng. and Sc.] 
[See ranun- 
culus.] Belonging to the Ranunculacex, the crowfoot or 
buttercup family of plants, 


marigold, aconite, black hellebore, anemone, hepatica, 


irritate or embitter mentally (as, “You will say ... Iam clematis, meadow-rue, columbine, larkspur, peony, etc. __ 
rankled by the spleen”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” | ra-nun-cu-lus (ra-nung’kii-lus), n.; pl. -luses, L. -lt (-li). 
May 19). [Archaic. ] [L., kind of medicinal plant, perhaps crowfoot, orig. little 


rank-ly (rangk/li), adv. In a rank manner. —rank/ness, n. 

ran-sack (ran/sak), v. t. [ME. ransaken, from Scand.: cf. 
Icel. rannsaka, < rann, house, + -saka, akin to sekja, seek 
(see seek).] To search thoroughly or vigorously through (a 
house, place, receptacle, etc.), looking into all parts or rum- 
maging through contents (as, “We might do what we pleased; 
ransack her desk and her workbox, and turn her drawers 
inside out”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xvii.); in general, to 
search, hunt, or look through (anything) in a thoroughgoing 
manner (as, “The air service ransacks the army for men with 
technical training,” H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain 
at War,” iii. 3; “I will ransack botany, and find a new food 
for man,” Emerson’s “Representative Men,” v.); examine 
thoroughly; also, to search (a place, etc.) for plunder, or 
plunder, pillage, or rob (as, “They [a mob] pourin . . . the 
house is ransacked”: J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xvi.); 
also, to get or take in a search, as for plunder (now rare).— 
ran/sack, n. The act of ransacking; a rummage; a search. 
—ran/sack-er, 7. 

ran-som (ran/som), n. [OF. F. rancon, < L. redemptio(n-): 
see redemption.] The redemption of a prisoner, a slave, 
captured goods, etc., for a price; also, the sum or price paid 
or demanded (as, “After a captivity of five years she re- 
covered her freedom on the payment of a heavy ransom”: 
J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iii. 2); fig., a means of 
delivering or rescuing, esp., in religious use, from sin and 
its consequences (as, ‘Even the Son of man came... . to 
give his life a ransom for many”: Mark, x. 45); also, a 
means of atonement or expiation} (as, ‘“Lowly words were 
ransom for their fault”’: Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” iii. 1. 
127).—ran/som, v. ¢t. [OF. F. rangonner.] To redeem 
from captivity, bondage, detention, etc., by paying a price 
demanded; obtain the release or restoration of by making 
payment; fig., to deliver or rescue as if by paying a ransom; 
esp., in religious use, to deliver or redeem from sin and its 
consequences (as, ‘‘Poor sick people, richer in His eyes Who 
ransom’d us . . . than I’: Tennyson’s ‘‘Guinevere,” 679); 
also, to atone for or expiate, as fault or wrong-doing}; also, 
to release or restore on receipt of a ransom; also, to hold for 
ransom, or demand a ransom for.—ran/som-er, n.—ran/- 
som-less, a. Without ransom. 

rant (rant), v. [MD. ranten, dote, rave.] I. intr. To 
speak or declaim extravagantly or violently (as, a ranting 
actor or preacher; ‘‘Macconochie . . . would rant against 
the Master by the hour,’’ Stevenson’s “Master of Ballan- 
trae,” ii.); talk ina wild or vehement way; indulge in extrav- 
agant bombast; also, to behave or make merry in a noisy or 
boisterous manner (Sc. and prov. Eng.: as, “Wi’ quaffing 
and laughing, They ranted and they sang,” Burns’s “Jolly 
Beggars,” 12). I¥.ér. To utter or declaim in the manner of 
one ranting.—rant, n. Ranting speech, or extravagant or 
violent declamation (as, “(Madly enough he preached .. . 
with imperfect utterance, amid much frothy rant’?: Carlyle’s 
“Sartor Resartus,” ii. 8); a ranting utterance (as, ‘“He some- 
times . . . in his rants, talked with Norman haughtiness of 


ranz des vaches (rims, or ran, da vash). 


ra-pa-cious ce shus), a. 


frog, tadpole, dim. of rana, frog.] Any plant of the large and 
widely distributed genus Ranunculus, comprising herbs with 
leaves mostly divided and flowers, commonly yellow, with 
five petals; a crowfoot; a buttercup. 

[Swiss F., ‘ranz 
(of uncertain origin and meaning) of the cows.’] A Swiss 
herdsmen’s melody played on the horn or sung. 


rap! (rap), v.; rapped, rapping. [Prob. imit.] I. tr. To 


strike, now esp. with a quick and smart or light blow (as, 
“She rapped him over the knuckles with her fan”: Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,’ May 6); give a rap or raps on; also, 
to knock or drive (out, etc.) by rapping; produce or announce 


[Chiefly — 


which includes also the marsh- 


by raps (with ou, and used esp. of communications ascribed _ 


to spirits: cf. rap}, n.); also, to utter sharply or vigorously 
(usually with out: as, “He rapped out an oath,” Conan 
Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” ii.); also, to deliver 
a quick, smart blow with; drive, bring down, etc., with a 
rap. IL. intr. To knock smartly or lightly, esp. so as to 
make a noise: as, to rap on a door for admittance; “Mr. 
Kinney, presiding . . . rapped loudly for order” (Tarking- 
ton’s “Magnificent Ambersons,” iii.).—rap!, n. A quick 
and smart or light blow (as, ‘‘I shall give you a rap over the 
knuckles in a minute”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘“Clayhanger,” 
iv. 1); an audible knock, as on a door, for the purpose of 
attracting attention; in modern spiritualism, a sound as of 
knocking, ascribed to the agency of disembodied spirits. 


rap? (rap), v. t.; rapped, also rapt, rapping. (Appar. a var. 


of rape!, in later use associated with rapt?.] To seize, 
snatch, or steal (archaic or prov.); also, to take up and 
carry off, or transport (archaic); also, to transport with 
emotion, or affect with rapture (obs. or archaic). 


rap? (rap), m. [Origin obscure.] A counterfeit coin, worth 


about half a farthing, which formerly passed current in 
Ireland for a halfpenny; hence, a coin of the smallest value, 
or the smallest amount of money (as, ‘‘Here is my hand to 
you with all my heart; but of money, not one rap”: Steven- 
son’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,” x.); fig., the least bit (as, 
“‘¢There’s no girl in Boston that I care a rap for,’ he said’’: 
W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 8). 

[L. rapax (rapac-), grasping, 
< rapere, seize.] Given to seizing for plunder or the satis- 
faction of greed (as, rapacious marauders; ‘“Rapacious 
adventurers set busily to work .. . to find out flaws in 
men’s title to individual estates,’ Morley’s “Oliver Crom- 
well,” i. 6; a rapacious usurer); predatory; extortionate; 
inordinately greedy; characterized by or showing grasping 
or greed (as, a rapacious disposition; “His provinces were 
attracting a rapacious gaze,” J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” 
iv. 2; rapacious demands); also, specif., of animals, sub- 
sisting by the capture of living prey; raptorial.—ra-pa/- 
cious-ly, adv.—ra-pa/cious-ness, n.—ra-pa/ci-ty (-pas/- 
iti), n. The quality or fact of being rapacious; rapacious 
spirit, action, or practice: as, “the rapacity of the great 
claimants of lands who held seats in the council” (Ban- 
croft’s ‘Hist. of the U. S.,”’ Amer. Revolution, i. 6). 


the Celtic barbarians”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,’’ vi.); 
also, a noisy or wild frolic, or a lively merrymaking (Sc. and 
prov. Eng.).—rant/er, n.—rant/ing-ly, adv. 

rant-i-pole (ran/ti-pol). [Appar. < ranty + poll!.] I. n. 
A rude, romping boy or girl; a boisterous, wild fellow; also, 
a termagant. [Chiefly prov. Eng.] II. a. Boisterous; 


rap-a-ree (rap-a-ré/), n. See rapparee. 

rape! (rap), v.; raped, raping. [ME. rapen, prob. < L. 
rapere (pp. raptus), seize, snatch, carry off: cf. rap?, rapid, 
rapine, raptorial, rapture, and ravish.] 1. tr. To seize, 
take, or carry off by force; sometimes, to plunder (a place); 
also, to enrapture (now rare); also, to commit the crime of 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
Glect, agQny, intd, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y) you; 


rape 


rape on (a woman). IL, intr. To commit the crime of 

_Tape.—rape!, nm. The act of seizing and carrying off by 
force either a thing or a person, but esp. a woman (as, “The 
Rape of the Lock,” title of a poern by Alexander Pope; the 
rape of the Sabine women, in Roman history; the rape of 
Proserpine by Pluto, in mythology); also, the crime of 
violating, or having unlawful carnal knowledge of, a woman 
forcibly and against her will. 

rape? (rap), n. [ME. rape; origin unknown.] One of the 
six divisions of the county of Sussex, England, intermediate 
between a hundred and the shire. 

rape® (rap), n. [F. rdpe, < ML. raspa.] The refuse of 
grapes after the must has been expressed, used as a filter 
in making vinegar. 

rape‘ (rap), n. [L. rapum, rapa, turnip.] A brassicaceous 
plant, Brassica napus, whose leaves are used as a food for 
sheep, etc., and whose seeds yield rape-oil.—rape/=oil’, n. 
A brownish-yellow oil obtained from rape-seed: used as a 
lubricant, etc.—rape/=seed, n. The seed of the rape; 
also, the plant itself. 

ra-phe (ra/fé), n.; pl. -phex (-fé). [NL., for rhaphe, < Gr. 
padyn, seam, suture, < pdamrew, sew.] A seam-like union 
between two parts or halves of an organ or the like; in bot., 
in certain ovules, a cord connecting the hilum with the 
chalaza; also, a median line or rib on a valve of a diatom. 
ra-phi-a (ra/fi-a), n. [NL.: cf. raffia.] Any of the palms of 
the genus Raphia, of tropical Africa and America, as R. 
ruffia, of Madagascar, which age 
yields raffia fiber, and R. 
vinifera, of western Africa, 
which yields a kind of wine 
or toddy. 

ra-phis (ra/fis), n.;_ pl. raph- . 
ides (raf/i-déz). [NL., for 
rhaphis, < Gr. padis (pl. 
padides), needle, < pamrev, 
sew.] In bot., one of the 
minute needle-shaped crystals 
of calcium oxalate which oc- 
cur in the cells of many 
plants. 

rap-id (rap/id). [L. rapidus, 
< rapere, seize, carry off, 
hurry away: cf. rape!.] I. a. 
Moving with great speed, or 
swift in movement (as, ‘“‘rapid 
feet,” Cowper’s tr. Homer’s 
“Thad,” xvii. 847; “rapid 
wheels,” Milton’s ‘‘Paradise er 
Lost,” ii. 532); acting with Be pale ecany 
speed, or quick in performance Raphia (R. vinifera). 
(as, a rapid worker or speaker); also, characterized by speed, 
as motion; done or executed with speed, as action or per- 
formance; occurring with speed, or coming about within a 
short time (as, rapid growth; rapid development); also, of 
a slope, descending at a marked angle (as, “the rapid slopes 
of the valley”: Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey,” v. 3). 
II. n. A part of a river where the current runs very swiftly, 
as over a steep slope in the bed: usually in pl.—rap/id= 
fire’, a. Mulit., etc., firing shots in rapid succession; in 
ordnance, noting or pertaining to any of various mounted 
guns of moderate caliber which can be fired rapidly. Also 
fig., characterized by or delivered or occurring in rapid 
procedure, esp. in speech (as, a rapid-fire humorist; rapid- 
fire wit; rapid-fire questions and replies; rapid-fire con- 
versation).—rap/id=fir’er, n. In ordnance, a_ rapid-fire 
gun.—rap/id=fir/ing, a. Muilit., etc., same as rapid-fire. — 
ra-pid-i-ty (ra-pid/i-ti), rap/id-ness, n.—rap/id-ly, adv. 

ra-pier (ra/piér), n. [F.rapiere; origin uncertain.] Orig., a 
long, narrow, two-edged sword, used chiefly for thrusting; 
later, a light sword used only for thrusting. _ 

rap-ine (rap/in),n. [OF. F. rapine, < L. rapina, < rapere, 
seize, carry off: cf. rape!.] The violent seizure and carrying 
off of property of others; plunder; robbery: as, “the incur- 
sions of barbarians whose unskilfulness in arts made it 
easier for them to supply their wants by rapine than by 
industry” (Johnson’s “Rasselas,”’ xxxii.). 

rap-loch (rap/loch). [Origin obscure.] 1 


nm. Coarse 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; i, 
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rapture 


woolen cloth, homespun and undyed. [Sc.] II.a. Coarse; 
rough; homely: as, ‘Tho’ rough an’ raploch be her [Muse’s | 
measure, She’s seldom lazy” (Burns’s “Second Epistle to 
Davie,” 41). [Sc.] 

rap-pa-ree (rap-a-ré’), n. [Ir. rapaire.] An armed Irish 
freebooter or plunderer, esp. of the 17th century; in general, 
a freebooter or robber. 

rap-pee (ra-pé’), n. [F. rapé, ‘grated,’ pp. of raper: see 
rasp.| A strong snuff made from the darker and ranker 
kinds of tobacco-leaves. 

rap-pel (ra-pel’), n. [F., < rappeler, recall: see repeal.] 
The roll or beat of the drum to call soldiers to arms. 
rap-per (rap/er), n. One who or that which raps or knocks; 
the knocker of a door. 

rap-port (ra-port’, F. ra-pér), n. [F., < rapporter, bring 
back, refer, < re- (< L. re-), back, + apporter, < L. 
apportare, bring to, < ad, to, + portare, carry.] Relation; 
connection; esp., harmonious or sympathetic relation, or ac- 
cord (as, ‘She may . . . have taken note of a sort of rap- 
port . . . between Mr. Charles and all the family except 
his sister”: W. De Morgan’s “‘Alice-for-Short,”’ vi.). 
rap-proche-ment (ra-prosh-mon), n. [F., < re-(<L. re-), 
back, -+ approcher, E. approach,| A coming or bringing 
together or into accord; an establishment of harmonious 
relations. 

rap-scal-lion (rap-skal’/yon), n. [For rascallion.] A rascal; 
a rogue; a scamp. 

rapt! (rapt). Preterit and past participle of rap?. 

rapt? (rapt), a. [First used as pp., ME. rapt, < L. raptus, 
pp. of rapere, seize, carry off, transport, captivate: cf. 
rapture and rape, also rap?.] Carried off or transported 
from one place, or sphere of existence, to another (as, “rapt 
in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds,’ Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” iii. 522; rapt up into heaven); carried away in spirit 
(as, “Rapt into future times, the bard begun’: Pope’s 
“Messiah,” 7); also, transported with emotion, or enraptured 
(as, “rapt with joy,” Addison’s “Cato,” iv. 3; “the rapt 
seraph that adores and burns,” Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man,” 
i, 278); also, deeply engrossed or absorbed, as in thought, a 
feeling, etc. (as, “The husband is . . . rapt in speculation’: 
Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 2); intent upon something 
(as, “Ida spoke not, rapt upon the child’: Tennyson’s 
“Princess,”’ vi. 203); also, indicative of, proceeding from, or 
characterized by a state of rapture (as, ““A Brandenburg 
concerto by Bach... was encored. Pierson did not 
applaud, he was too far gone in pleasure, and sat with 
a rapt smile on his face’: Galsworthy’s ‘‘Saint’s Progress,”’ 
ii. 2); indicative of, proceeding from, or characterized by 
deep engrossment or absorption (as, “listening with a rapt 
attention,” W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 3; “She 
was walking, with her customary air of haughty and rapt 
-leisure, across the market-place,’’ Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Leo- 
nora,” i.).—rapt/ly, adv.—rapt/ness, n. 

rap-to-ri-al (rap-td/ri-al), a. [NL. Raptores, pl. of L. 
raptor, robber, plunderer, < rapere, seize, carry off: cf. 
rape'.] Belonging or pertaining to the Raptores, an order 
consisting of the 
birds of prey, 
as the eagles, 
hawks, etc.; in 
general, preying 
upon other ani- 
mals; predatory; 
also, adapted for 
seizing prey, as 
the beak orclaws 
of a bird. 

rap-ture (rap/- 
tir), ». [L. 
rapere (pp. rap- 
tus), seize, carry 
off, transport, 
captivate: cf. 
rape.|] Theact 
of seizing and 
carrying offf; 
also, carrying or ; , 
driving action or force (obs. or archaic: as, “Wave rolling 


Head and Foot of Raptorial Bird. — 1, of golden 
eagle (Aquila chrysaétus); 2, of gerfalcon (Falco 
gyrfalco). 
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after wave, where way they found, If steep, with torrent 
rapture,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” vii. 299); also, the 
carrying or transporting of a person from one place, or 
sphere of existence, to another (as, the rapture of the 
prophet Elijah into heaven, see 2 Kings, u. 11); also, 
mental transport or exaltation from strong pleasurable 
emotion, or joyful ecstasy (as, “I discovered a kind of 
rapture in his face while he spoke . . . his eyes sparkled 
like fire, his face glowed . . . he was fired with the joy of 
being embarked in such a work,” Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” ii. 6; “My reveries and imaginings all elevated 
me to rapture,” Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” 1. 9); 
hence, ecstatic joy or delight (as, “delight and wonder, 
rising to rapture’: W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long 
Ago,” xxii.); a state or fit of ecstatic delight (as, “Oliver would 
sit . . . listening to the sweet music, in a perfect rapture,” 
Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xxxii.; to go into raptures over 
something; “My uncle is in raptures with Glasgow,” 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 3); an utterance or 
expression of ecstatic delight (often in pl.: as, ‘‘Her letters 
to King Leopold are sprinkled thick with raptures”’: Lytton 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” iv.); also, a_fit of violent 
excitement or passion (obs. or prov.: as, “Your prattling 
nurse Into a rapture lets her baby cry,” Shakspere’s “Corio- 
lanus,” ii. 1. 223).—rap/ture, v. t.; -tured, -turing. To 
move to rapture; enrapture.—rap/tur-ous (-tiir-us), a. 
Pertaining to or characterized by rapture or mental trans- 
port or exaltation; also, full of, feeling, or manifesting rapture 
or ecstatic joy or delight (as, “Observers. . . . were raptur- 
ous in praise of the likeness”: Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told 
Tales,’ The Prophetic Pictures); characterized by, attended 
with, or expressive of such rapture (as, rapturous surprise; a 
rapturous moment; ‘Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna 
round,” Cowper’s “Task,” vi. 797); partaking of rapture, 
as joy or delight.—rap/tur-ous-ly, adv.—rap/tur-ous- 
ness, 7. 

rare! (rr), a.; compar. rarer, superl. rarest. [L. rarus, thin, 
not dense, scattered, infrequent.] Having the component 
parts not closely compacted together (now used chiefly 
of air, gases, etc.: opposed to dense); thin; tenuous; also, 
thinly distributed over an area, or few and widely separated 
(as, “rare lighthouses dotting the great highway to the east”’: 
J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” ii. 5); also, coming or occurring far 
apart in time, or few and at long intervals (as, on rare occa- 
sions; ‘‘His gains were sure, His givings rare, save farthings 
to the poor,” Pope’s ‘Moral Essays,” iii. 348); also, seldom 
seen or occurring, as a single thing, instance, etc. (as, “Her 
eyes would lighten up and the rare smile come more fre- 
quently to her lips,” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xxiv.; 
“By some rare accident, the mail was not even yet ready to 
start,” De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” ii.); hence, of 
a kind seldom seen, met with, or occurring, or unusual, un- 
common, or exceptional (as, a rare plant or mineral; a rare 
disease; “the three-o’-clock in the morning courage, which 
Bonaparte thought was the rarest,” Thoreau’s ‘Walden,” 
iv.); unusually great (as, “Roosevelt . . . aman conversant 
and sympathetic in a rare degree with the many different 
sections of his country”: Charnwood’s ‘“Theodore Roose- 
velt,”’ iv.); unusually excellent, admirable, or fine (as, rare 
tact; “Those rare souls, Poets,’’ Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess,” 
ii. 163; ‘What is so rare as a day in June?” Lowell’s “Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” i., Prelude); often, as an ordinary or collo- 
quial term of commendation (sometimes ironical), uncom- 
monly good, or excellent, capital, or fine (as, rare sport; 
“They say Shonts is haunted . . . Rare place for a ghost,” 
H. G. Wells’s ‘“Bealby,”’ ii.; you’re a rare one!).—rare 
earth. See earth, n. 

rare? (rar), a@.; compar. rarer, superl. rarest. [Var. of rear?.] 
Not thoroughly cooked; underdone: first applied to eggs, 
now usually to meat. 

rare-bit (rar/bit), n. See Welsh rabbit, under Welsh!, a. 

rar-ee=show (rar/é-sho), n. [Said to represent foreigners’ 
pronunciation of rare show.] A show carried about in a box; 
a peep-show; hence, any show or spectacle. 

rar-e-fac-tion (rar-é-fak’/shon or rar-), n. [F. raréfaction.] 
The act or process of rarefying, or the state of being rarefied. 
—rar-e-fac/tive (-tiv),a. Causing, attended with, or char- 
acterized by rarefaction. 
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rar-e-fi-ca-tion (rar’é-fi-ka/shon or rar’-), mn. Rarefaction. 

rar-e-fy (rar/é-fi or rar/-), v.; -fied, -fying. [OF. rarefier 
(F. raréfier), < L. rarefacere (passive rarefieri), < rarus, 
rare, + facere, make.] 1. tr. To make rare or more rare, 
or less dense; fig., to make less gross, or refine. II. wtr. 
To become rare or less dense; become thinned. : 

rare-ly (rar/li), adv. As a rare thing, on rare occasions, OF 
seldom (as, a sight rarely seen; he is rarely late); also, 
unusually, uncommonly, or exceptionally (as, a rarely exact 
imitation); unusually or remarkably well, or finely (as, 
“You can write rarely now, after all your schooling, I should 
think”: George Eliot’s “Mill on the Floss,” iil. 3).—rare/- 
ness, 7. Z 

rare-ripe (rar/rip). [For rathripe.] 1. a. Early _ ripe. 
I. n. A fruit or vegetable that is ripe early, esp. a kind of 

each. 

ne (rar/i-ti or rar’-), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [L. raritas, < 
rarus, E. rare!.] The state of being rare; thinness or tenu- 
ity, as of air or a gas; rare occurrence, or infrequency (as, 
“Alas! for the rarity Of Christian charity!” Hood’s “Bridge 
of Sighs,” 43); rare or unusual excellence; also, something 
rare, unusual, or uncommon (as, “Prompt obedience is a 
rarity”: J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xxv.); often, something 
esteemed or interesting as being rare, uncommon, or Curious 
(as, “shelves of French rarities, ranging from Du Bellay’s 
‘Visions,’ with his autograph, down to the copy of ‘Les 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe’ presented by Chateaubriand to 
Madame Récamier,” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” 
xiv.; “I... showed him the small collection of rarities 
I made in the country,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 8); 
a curiosity. 

ras (ras), 7. [Ar. ras, head.] A headland, promontory, or 
cape (used in many place-names on the Arabian and African 
coasts, etc.); also, in Abyssinia, a prince, governor, or chief. 

ras-cal (ras/kal). [OF. rascaille (F. racaille), rabble; origin 
uncertain.] I. n. The rabble; also, a person belonging 
to the rabblet; a low, mean, or wretched fellow}; also, a 
base, dishonest fellow, a knave, or a rogue (as, “They are 
rascals; men fit to send to the hulks,” Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair,” lxvii.; ‘a couple of rascals, who got their living by 
whatever the Devil sent them,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice-Told 
Tales,” David Swan); often, a playful epithet for any person, 
or sometimes for an animal (as, he’s a lucky young rascal; 
come here, you little rascal); also, the lean or inferior deer 
of a herd}, or a single one of them} (see Shakspere’s “As You 
Like It,” iii. 3. 58). II. a. Belonging to or being the 
rabblet; lowt, meant, or wretched}; also, rascally, knavish, 
or dishonest (as, “bellow like a rascal trooper strung up for 
the cat,’ G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” xxvi.; 
“my days spent in rascal enterprise and rubbish-selling,” 
H. G. Wells’s “‘Tono-Bungay,” ii. 4. § 5).—ras-cal/i-ty 
(-kal/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The rabble (obs. or archaic); 
also, rascally or knavish character or conduct; a rascally 
act or practice (as, “I don’t want to be told about any of his 
rascalities”: J. Conrad’s ‘“‘Rescue,” v. 1); also, rascals or 
knaves collectively (as, ‘The rest were the dregs of colonial 
rascality”: Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,” xi.).— 
ras-cal/lion (-kal/yon), n. A rascal; a rapscallion: as, “a 
set of tempestuous rascallions” (Irving’s “Tales of a Tray- 
eler,” ii. 10).—ras/cal-ly, a. Being, characteristic of, or 
befitting a rascal or knave (as, a rascally fellow; a rascally 
trick or performance); knavish; dishonest; sometimes, 
of places, etc., villainous, or wretchedly bad or unpleasant. 
—ras/cal-ly, adv. Ina rascally manner. 

rase (raz), v. t.; rased, rasing. [OF. F. raser, < ML. rasare, 
freq. of L. radere (pp. rasus), scrape, scratch, shave: cf. 
raze.| To scrapet or scratcht; make (a mark, etc.) by 


incising; also, to scrape off, erase, or obliterate (now rare); — 


also, to tear down, demolish, or level with the ground (as, 
“cities rased to the ground,’’ Macaulay’s ‘‘Hist. of Eng.,” i.: 
now usually raze). 

rash! (rash), a. [ME. rasch = OHG. rasc, G. rasch, quick, 
brisk, = Icel. -réskr, vigorous, brave.] Active, brisk, or 
quick (now Sc. and prov. Eng.); also, acting with undue 
haste or without due consideration (as, “Be not rash with 
thy mouth,” Eccl. v. 2; “You are recklessly rash about your 
own health,’”’ C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxxiii.); overhasty; 
reckless; also, characterized by or showing undue haste or 
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want of consideration (as, “rash adventures,” Scott’s “Lady | rat (rat), n. [AS. ret = D. rat = G. ratz, ratte, rat: cf. F. 


of the Lake,” iv. 28; “rash words or promises,” Steele, in 
Tatler, 78); also, of things, quick and strong in action} 
te rash gunpowder’”’: Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” iv. 4. 


rash? (rash), n. [Cf. F. rache, earlier rasche, eruption on the 
head.] An eruption or efflorescence on the skin. 

rash-er (rash’ér), n. (Origin uncertain.] In cookery, a thin 
slice of bacon or ham for frying or broiling: as, “great 
rashers of broiled ham ... done to a turn, and smoking 
hot” (Dickens’s “Barnaby Rudge,” xxi.). 

rash-ly (rash/li), adv. In a rash manner; too hastily; 
recklessly.—rash/ness, n. 

Ras-kol-nik (ras-kol/nik), n._[Russ., schismatic, dissenter. ] 
In Russia, a dissenter from the Orthodox Church. 

ra-so-ri-al (1a-s6/ri-al), a. [NL. Rasores, pl., lit. ‘scratchers,’ 
< L. radere, scrape, scratch.] Belonging or pertaining to 
the Rasores, an old order of birds 
comprising those given to scratching 
the ground for food, as poultry; gal- 
linaceous. 

rasp (rasp), v. [OF. rasper (F. raper), 
scrape, grate; prob. from Teut.] I. tr. 
To scrape or abrade with a rough 
instrument; scrape or rub roughly; 
fig., to grate upon or irritate (the 
nerves, feelings, etc.); also, to remove 
by scraping; scrape (off, etc.); also, to 
utter with a grating sound (as, “ ‘No 
harm?’ rasped out Balaam”: Wister’s 
“Virginian,” xxv.). If. intr. To 
scrape or grate; also, to make a grat- 
ing sound (as, ‘“‘wide fields whose 
multitudinous, tiny life rasped and 
buzzed under the vibrant heat”: G. 
W. Cable’s “John March, Southerner,” 
xxill.).—rasp, n. A coarse form of 
file, having separate point-like teeth; 
a eae for rasping; 
also, the act of rasping; a rasping : 
or grating sound (as, “The breeze et assnne oa 
comes shrill with the call of the 2:01 re? srouse Cesopus 
cricket, Grasshoppers’ rasp, and rus- 
tle of sheaf,” R. W. Gilder’s ‘‘Song of Early Autumn”’; 
“An astonishing rasp came into Twyning’s voice,” A. S. 
M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” iii. 6). 

rasp-ber-ry (raz/ber’i), n.; pl. -berries (-iz). [From archaic 
or prov. rasp, raspberry (fruit or plant), earlier raspis; 
origin uncertain.] The fruit of several shrubs of the rosa- 
ceous genus Rubus, consisting of small juicy drupelets, red, 
black, or pale-yellow, forming a detachable cap akout a 
convex receptacle (being thus distinguished from the black- 
berry); also, a plant bearing such fruit; also, a dull pinkish 
or purplish red color. Also (slang), with the, severe censure 
or criticism; derision: as, to get the raspberry; to give a 
person the raspberry (cf. razz). 

rasp-er (ras/pér), m. One who or that which rasps, as a 
machine for rasping sugar-cane. 

rasp-y (ras/pi), a. Grating; harsh; rough; also, irritable. 

ras-se (ras‘e or ras), m. [Javanese.] A small civet-cat, 
Viverricula malaccensis, widely distributed from the Malay 
Archipelago 
and Penin- 
sula, China, 
India, etc., to 
Madagascar, 
and often 
kept in cap- 
tivity for the 
civet which it 4 


yields. 
ya-sure (ra/- 
zhar), n. [L. 


rasura, < 
radere: see 
masicm|mmliie 


rat, Sp. and Pg. rato, It. ratto, ML. ratus, rattus, rat.] Any 
of certain long-tailed rodents of the genus Mus and allied 
genera (family Muridx), distinguished from the mouse by 
being larger; broadly, any rodent of the same family, or 
any of various similar animals (as, the spiny rats, hystri- 
comorphic rodents 
of the South Amer- 
ican genus LEchi- 
mys, etc.); also, 
one who abandons 
his party or asso- 
ciates, esp. in time 
of trouble (in allu- 
sion to the belief 
that rats leave a 
house about to fall 
or a ship about to 
sink); also, a scab 
(workman); also, a 
roll of hair or 
other material used 
as a pad by women to puff out the hair; also, pl., an 
exclamation used to indicate scornful incredulity or 
impatience (slang: as, “‘‘We are alone at last,’ repeated 
Miss Vavasour .. . ‘Oh rapture!’ ‘Oh rats!’ said the man- 
ager of the theatre,” L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of 
His Youth,” xiv.).—Pharaoh’s rat. See ichnewmon.— 
pouched rat. See gopher.—to smell a rat. See under 
smell, v. t.—rat, v. 1.; ratted, ratting. To hunt or catch 
rats; also, to desert one’s party or associates, esp. in time 
of trouble; also, to act as a rat or scab. 
rat-a-ble (ra/ta-bl), a. Capable of being rated or appraised; 
also, proportional; also, in British use, liable to rates or 
local taxes.—rat-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), rat/a-ble-ness, n.— 
rat/a-bly, adv. 
rat-a-fi-a (rat-a-fé/a), n. [F.; origin uncertain.] A cordial 
or liqueur flavored with fruit-kernels, fruit, or the like; also, 
a kind of fancy cake or biscuit. 
ra-tal (ra/tal), n. In British use, the amount on which rates 
or taxes are assessed. 
ra-tan, rat-tan (ra-tan’), n. [Malay rdfan.] Any of 
various climbing palms of the genus Calamus; any of certain 
low palms (‘ground-ratans’) of the genus Rhapis; also, 
the tough stems of such palms, used for wickerwork, canes, 
etc.; also, a stick or switch of this material (as, ‘the boat- 
swain’s mate . . . seizing the poor little culprits . . . and 
using a ratan without mercy”: H. Melville’s ‘Omoo,” 
XXviil.). 
rat-a-plan (rat-a-plan’), n. [F.; imit.] A sound of or as of 
the beating of a drum; a rubadub.—rat-a-plan/, v. t. or 7.; 
-planned, -planning. To play by or play a rataplan. 
rat=astat (rat/a-tat’), n. Same as rat-tat. 
rat=catch-er (rat/kach/ér), n. A catcher of rats; esp., one 
whose business it is to catch rats.—rat/=catch/ing, n. 
ratch! (rach), v. 7. [Var. of reach.] Naut., to reach. 
ratch? (rach), n. [Cf. ratchet.] A toothed bar or wheel 
with which a pawl engages; a ratchet. 
ratch-et (rach’et), n. [F. rochet, ratchet, bobbin; from 
Teut.] A toothed bar with which a pawl engages; also, a 
ratchet-wheel; also, the pawl used with such a device; also, 
a mechanism consisting of such a bar or wheel together with 
the pawl.—ratch’/et=brace, n. A carpenters’ brace in 
which, by means of a ratchet, a recipro- 
cating motion of the handle is converted 
into a rotatory motion of the bit.— 
ratch/et=drill, n. A drill rotated by a 
ratchet-wheel which is moved by a pawl 
and lever.—ratch’/et=wheel, n. A wheel 
with (angular) teeth on the edge, into 
which a pawl drops or catches, as to pre- 
vent reversal of motion or to convert re- 
ciprocating into rotatory motion. 
rate! (rat), v. ¢. or 1.; rated, rating. [ME, 7 Bavehee whet 
raten; origin uncertain.] To chide vehe- ciprocating lever; <, 


3 pawl conveying mo- 
mently; scold. tion to wheel; f, 


Spiny Rat (Echimys cayennensis) . 


act of scrapingf, or a scratchf or markt; also, erasure, or an | rate? (rat), n. [OF. rate, < ML. rata, spring; ¢, pawl pre- 


erasure (now rare); effacement or obliteration (now rare). 


_ venting reversal o! 
fixed amount or portion, rate, prop. motion. 
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rate 


fem. of L. ratus, fixed by calculation, determined, pp. 
of reri, reckon, calculate, think, judge: see reason, and cf. 
ratio.| Fixed or assigned amount or numbert (as, “I judge 
their number Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand” : 
Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” iv. 1. 22); also, estimated 
value or worth (as, to value a person’s abilities at a 
low rate); also, estimation} (as, “My son is lost and, in 
my rate, she too”: Shakspere’s ‘‘Tempest,” ii. 1. 109); 
also, price (as, “To purchase heaven for repenting Is no 
hard rate,” Herbert’s “Temple,” 2 Vanitie, 10; cut rates) ; 
also, a certain quantity or amount of one thing considered 
in relation to a unit of another thing and used as a standard 
or measure (as, at the rate of 10 miles an hour); also, the 
amount of a charge or payment with reference to some basis 
of calculation (as, the rate of interest, or of wages; “an 
annual rent of from twenty-five to a hundred dollars, these 
are the country rates,’ Thoreau’s “Walden,” i.); a fixed 
charge per unit of quantity (as, a rate of 10 cents a pound, 
or of 3 cents a mile); also, a tax on property for some local 
purpose (usually in pl.: as, poor-rates; church-rates: Brit- 
ish); also, degree of speed, progress, etc. (as, to walk, or to 
work, at a rapid rate); degree or comparative extent of 
action or procedure (as, the rate of increase, or of change); 
also, relative condition or quality; grade, class, or sort (as, 
“She was . . . a most sensible girl, and her understanding 
was of the first rate,” Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vii. 3; “the 
common rate of country gentlemen,” Steele, in “Spectator,” 
151); assigned position in any of a series of graded classes, 
or rating; also, mannerf, methodf, or way}.—at any rate, 
under any circumstances; in any case; at all events; at 
least: as, “We must not dare to offend our Harry at any 
rate” (H. Brooke’s “Fool of Quality,” xviii.); “(Commercially 
the arrangement was not a success, at any rate for the firm” 
(J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xxi.).—at that rate, or at this 
rate, at that, or this, rate of procedure; under such circum- 
stances; in that, or this, case.—rate?, v.; rated, rating. 
L. ir. To fix or assign the amount off; also, to divide or 
allot proportionally}; also, to reckon or calculate (as, “To 
rate What millions died—that Cesar might be great,” 
Campbell’s ‘Pleasures of Hope,” ii.: now rare); also, to 
estimate the value or worth of; appraise; value or appraise 
at a certain sum, degree, etc. (as, ‘“Plenty of people around 
him rated him extravagantly,’ Charnwood’s ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt,” iii.; “the thought that posterity might rate 
Pompey above himself [Cicero],”” Froude’s “Ceesar,”’ xxvii.) ; 
also, to esteem, consider, or account (as, “He was rated 
one of the rich men of the city”: W. Churchill’s “Inside of 
the Cup,” v.); also, to value for purposes of taxation, etc.; 
make subject to the payment of a certain rate or tax; also, 
to fix at a certain rate, as of charge or payment; arrange for 
the conveyance of (goods) at a certain rate; also, to design, 
as a machine, for a certain rate of speed, etc.; also, to ascer- 
tain the rate (as of speed) of; also, to place in a certain class, 
etc., as a ship or a seaman; give a certain rating to (as, “I 
should be rated ship’s boy”: Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
viii.). I. intr. To have value, standing, etc.; also, to 
have position in a certain class; have rating.—rate/a-ble, 
etc. See ratable, etc. 

ra-tel (ra/tel), n. [S. Afr. D.] Either of two badger-like 
quadrupeds, Mel- 
livoraratel of South 
Africa and M 
indica of India. 

rate-pay-er (rat/- 
paver), m. In 
British use, a 
payer of rates or 
local taxes. 

rat-er (ra/tér), 7. 
One who rates. 

rath! (rath), n. 
{Ir.J In Ir. antiq., 
a wall of raised 
earth inclosing the 
residence of the chief of a tribe. 

rath”, rathe (rath, razH), a. [AS. hreth, also hred, hrad, = 
OHG. hrad = Icel. hradhr, quick, swift.] Quick}; also, 
early, or coming, occurring, etc., before the usual time (as, 


Ratel (Mellivora ratel). 
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‘“Jaying his head in a rath grave”: Scott’s “Antiquary,” 
xxxix.); esp., growing, blooming, or ripening early in the 
year or season (as, “the rathe primrose,” Milton’s Lycidas,” 
142; “The rathe wheat rustles, the landscape gleams, 
Henley’s “Ballade of Midsummer Days and Nights”) ; 
also, early in the day or the morning; early in any period, 
as in life (as, “men of rathe and riper years”: Tennyson's 
“In Memoriam,” cx.). [Now archaic or prov.]—rath?, 
rathe, adv. [AS. hrathe, hrethe: cf. rather.) Quicklyt; 
also, early (archaic or prov.: as, “The face... held her 
from her sleep, Till rathe she rose,” Tennyson’s “Lancelot 
and Elaine,”’ 338). 

rat-haus (rit/hous), n. [G., ‘council house.’] A town hall. 

rath-er (raru/ér or ra/rHer), adv. [AS. hrathor, compar. of 
hrathe, E. rath”, adv.] More quickly{; also, earlier or sooner 
(obs. or prov.); hence, sooner or more readily or willingly 
(with or without than introducing an alternative: as, to die 
rather than yield; I would rather go to-day); in preference; 
as a preferred or accepted alternative; also, more properly 
or justly, or with better reason (as, the contrary is rather 
to be supposed; “Is that not... perhaps rather a matter 
for her decision?” Galsworthy’s “Dark Flower,” ii. 15); 
also, more properly or correctly speaking, or more truly (as, 
“The fatted calf was made ready, or rather was already so, 
as if in anticipation of our coming”’: Lamb’s ‘Mackery 
End”); also, on the contrary (as, “Suppose ye that I am 
come to give peace onearth? . . . Nay; but rather division”: 
Luke, xii. 51); also, more than not, in a measure, to a certain 
extent, or somewhat. (as, rather uncertain; rather good; 
rather too much; “Mr. Gradgrind seemed rather at a loss 
to understand the last four words,” Dickens’s “Hard Times,” 
i. 15); with verbs, in some degree (used either literally, to 
modify a statement, as, he rather felt that this was unwise, or 
ironically, in colloquial use, to lend emphasis, as, “‘I tell you, 
I rather guess She was a wonder and nothing less!” Holmes’s 
“TDeacon’s Masterpiece’); as a response, a colloquial equiva- 
lent of an emphatic affirmative (as, ‘‘ ‘Is Bonsecours worth 
going to?’ ‘Rather!’ ” L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth,” ix.).-had rather, would rather; would more 
willingly. See had.—the rather, the more so, as for some 
reason given; all the more: as, “You are come to me in. 
happy time; The rather for I have some sport in hand” 
(Shakspere’s “‘Taming of the Shrew,” Induction, i. 91). 

rath-ripe, rathe-ripe (rath’rip, rarH/rip). [See rath?, 
adv.] %. a. Early ripe. [Archaic or prov.] IIL n. A 
fruit or vegetable that is ripe early. [Archaic or prov. ] 

raths-kel-ler (rats/kel-ér), n. [G., also ratskeller: ch 
rathaus.] In Germany, the cellar of a town hall, often used 
as a beer-hall or restaurant; hence, any saloon or restaurant 
of the German type in a cellar or basement. 

rat-i-fi-ca-tion (rat’i-fi-ka/shon), n. [OF. F. ratification, < 
ML. ratificatio(n-).] The act of ratifying, or the state of 
being ratified; confirmation; sanction. 

rat-i-fy (rat/i-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [OF. F. ratifier, < ML. 
ratificare, < L. ratus, fixed, determined (see rate), + 
facere, make.] To confirm by expressing consent, approval, 
or formal sanction (as, “Upon his knees . . . he ratified 
the vow which he had made internally”: Scott’s “Quentin 
Durward,” xvii.); esp., to confirm (something done or ar- 
ranged by an agent or by representatives) by such action 
(as, “Between England and France peace existed under 
ratified treaties’: Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,”” Amer. 
Revolution, i. 8); also, to confirm as true or correct}.— 
rat/i-fi-er (-fi-ér), 7. 

ra-tine (ra-tén’), n. [F.; origin unknown.] Any of various 
fabrics, of wool or cotton, with a curled or tufted nap or a 
looped or rough surface. 

rat-ing (ra/ting), n. The action of one who rates (see rate?, 
v.); an amount fixed as a rate; esp., classification according 
to grade or rank; class or grade; assigned position in a 
particular class or grade, or relative standing, as of a ship 
ora seaman; pl., naut., men of certain ratings. 

ra-tio (ra/shid or -shd), n.; pl. -tios (-shidz or -shéz). [L., 
reckoning, account, relation, reason, < reri (pp. ratus), 
reckon, calculate, think, judge: see reason, and cf. rate? and 
ration.| The relation between two similar magnitudes in 
respect to the number of times the first contains the second, 
integrally or fractionally (as, the ratio of 5 to 2, which may 
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be written 5:2, or $); hence, proportional relation; rate; 
also, a ration{ or allowance}.—arithmetical ratio, the 
difference between two numbers.—geometrical ratio, 
ordinary ratio. 
ra-ti-o-ci-nate (rash-i-os/i-nat), v. 7.; -nated, -nating. [L. 
ratiocinatus, pp. of ratiocinari, < ratio(n-): see ratio and 
reason. | To reason; carry on a process of reasoning. — 
ra-ti-o-ci-na/tion (-na/shon), n. [L.  ratiocinatio(n-).] 
Reasoning, or a process of reasoning: as, “having by a 
masterly process of ratiocination reached this conclusion” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” xxviii.); ‘subtle defini- 
tions, or intricate ratiocinations’’ (Johnson’s ‘“Rasselas,’’ 
xxii.).—ra-ti-o/ci-na-tive (-os/i-na-tiv), a. Pertaining to or 
characterized by reasoning. —ra-ti-o/ci-na-tor (-nd-tor), 7. 
ra-tion (ra/shon or rash’on), n. [F. ration, < ML. ratio(n-), 
allowance of provisions, ration, L. reckoning, account: see 
ratio.} A fixed allowance of provisions or food, esp. the 
daily allowance assigned to a soldier or sailor; the daily 
allowance of food assigned for a horse or other animal; 
an amount of food fixed with reference to the nature and 
proportion of its constituent elements (protein, fat, carbo- 
hydrates, etc.) as sufficient and suitable for daily or other 
regular consumption by an animal or a person (as, a scientific 
ration; a balanced or complete ration); in general, an allow- 
ance or portion of anything dealt out for consumption or 
use (as, rations of sugar or of coal).—iron ration. See 
under iron, a.—ra/tion, v. ¢. To supply with rations, as 
of food (as, to ration an army); also, to put on rations, or 
restrict to a fixed ration or allowance (as, to ration citizens 
or purchasers during a shortage of some commodity); also, 
to apportion or distribute as rations or by some method of 
allowance (as, to ration food or water among persons adrift 
at sea; to ration, or ration out, food or fuel to the public in 
time of war). 
ra-tion-al (rash’on-al), a. [L. rationalis, < ratio(n-): see 
reason.| Of or pertaining to reason (as, the rational faculty) ; 
proceeding or derived from reason, or based on reasoning 
(as, rational certainty; phenomena admitting of a rational 
explanation; rational views on religious matters); also, 
endowed with the faculty of reason (as, man is a rational 
animal); also, being in or characterized by full possession 
of one’s reason, sane, or lucid (as, the patient appeared 
perfectly rational; a rational interval between periods of 
delirium or insanity); also, having or exercising reason, 
sound judgment, or good sense (as, ‘‘all the quiet and ra- 
tional people in the provinces”: Burke’s “American Taxa- 
tion’); agreeable to reason, reasonable, or sensible (as, 
“This, though it would require a great deal of time and 
labour, I thought was the most rational design,” Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 11; rational expenditures; rational 
modes of dress); in math., expressible in finite terms; in- 
volving no root which cannot be extracted.—ra-tion-a-le 
(rash-9-na/lé), n. [L., neut. of rationalis.] A statement of 
reasons; a reasoned exposition of principles; also, the funda- 
mental reasons serving to account for something (as, “We 
must examine the rationale of the rule”: Poe’s ‘Mystery of 
Marie Rogét”’).—ra/tion-al-ism, ». The principle or habit 
of accepting reason as the supreme authority in matters of 
opinion, belief, or conduct; in theol., the principle of using 
reason as a criterion in questions of doctrine, Scriptural 
interpretation, etc.; specif., the doctrine that human reason, 
unaided by divine revelation, is an adequate or the sole guide 
to all attainable religious truth; in philos., the theory that 
reason is in itself a source of knowledge, independent of the 
senses.—ra/tion-al-ist. I. 7. An adherent of rationalism. 
II. a. Rationalistic: as, ‘‘a liberal and rationalist reaction 
against Calvinist rigour’ (Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” i. 3). 
—ra/tion-al-is’tic, a. Of or pertaining to rationalists 
or rationalism; characterized by rationalism.—ra/tion-al- 
is/ti-cal-ly, adv.—ra-tion-al-i-ty (rash-g-nal/i-ti), .; pl. 
-ties (-tiz). The quality of being rational; the possession 
of reason; reasonableness; also, the exercise of reason; also, 
a rational or reasonable view, practice, etc.—ra/tion-al-ize 
(-iz), v.; -ized, -izing. 1. tr. To make rational or con- 
formable to reason; also, to treat or explain in a rational or 
trationalistic manner. II. intr. To employ reason; think 
in a rational or rationalistic manner. —ra/tion-al-i-za/tion 
(-i-za’/shon), n.—ra/tion-al-ly, adv.—ra/tion-al-ness, 7. 
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ra-tite (ra/tit or rat/it), a. [L. ratis, raft.] Having a flat 
breast-bone with no keel, as an ostrich; without a carina, 
as a breast-bone; of or 
pertaining to the Rati- 
tx, a division of flight- 
less birds containing the 
ostrich, emu, etc. 

rat=kan-ga-roo (rat/- 
kang-ga-r6”), n. Any 
of certain small marsu- 
pials (genera Potorous, 
Bettongia, etc.) of the 
kangaroo family, found 
in Australia, etc. 

rat-line, rat-lin (rat/lin), m. [Origin uncertain.] Naut., 
any of the small ropes or lines which traverse the shrouds 
horizontally, serving as steps for 
going aloft; also, the kind of rope 
or line from‘ which these are 
made. 

ra-toon (ra-tén’), n. [Sp. retono.] 
A sprout or shoot springing up 
from the root of a plant (esp. 
a sugar-cane) after it has been 
cropped.—ra-toon’, v. 2%. or t. 
To put forth or cause to put = 
forth ratoons. 

rats-bane (rats/ban), n. Rat- 
poison, esp. the trioxide of ar- 
senic. 

rat=tail (rat/tal), a. Having a 
tail like that of a rat; having a 
long and slender tail, or a tail 
with little or no hair; also, re- 
sembling a rat’s tail, as in shape.—rat/stailed, a. 

rat-tan’, n. See ratan. 

rat=tat (rat/tat’), m. [Imit.] A sound as of rapping: as, 
“Then came a sharp rat-tat at the door” (Gissing’s “New 
Grub Street,” vi.). 

rat-teen (ra-tén’), n. See ratine. 

rat-ten (rat/n), v. t. or 2. [Cf. rat.] To molest (a workman 
or an employer) by removing tools, spoiling materials, etc., 
as for the purpose of coercion or intimidation. 

rat-ter (rat/ér), n. One who or that which catches rats, as 
a terrier; also, one who deserts his party or associates. 

rat-tish (rat/ish), a. Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, 
or resembling a rat; also, infested with rats. 

rat-tle! (rat’l), v. t.; -tled, -tling. [From rattling, corruption 
of ratline.| Naut., to furnish with ratlines: usually with 
down: as, “The men were ordered to rattle the rigging down” 
(Marryat’s ‘Frank Mildmay,” xvii.). 

rat-tle? (rat/l), v.; -tled, -tling. [ME. ratelen = D. ratelen 
= G. rasseln, rattle; prob. imit.] I. intr. To give outa 
rapid succession of short, sharp sounds, as in consequence of 
agitation and repeated concussions (as, ‘Continuous light- 
ning appeared to be . . . all round us, and crash quickly 
followed crash, making the doors and windows rattle in 
their frames”: W. H. Hudson’s ‘‘Far Away and Long Ago,” 
viii.); cause such sounds, as by knocking on something or 
by causing things to strike together (as, ‘She rattled away 
with her needles”: Mrs. Stowe’s ““Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xvi.); 
be filled with such sounds, as a place; also, to move or go, 
esp. rapidly, with such sounds (as, “The coach rattled away”: 
Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xii.); also, to talk rapidly, or 
chatter (as, “They . . . ratiled on in a free, wild, racy 
talk’: Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” ii.). II. tr. To 
cause to rattle (as, “The door did not yield . . . he rattled 
the handle violently’: Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” 
iv.); drive, send, bring, etc., esp. rapidly, with rattling (as, 
“a sportive volley which the Indians rattled after him”: 
Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xxiv.); also, to utter or 
perform in a rapid or lively manner (as, “I... could 
rattle off my catechism that fast, as you couldn’t tell one word 
from another,’”’ Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xv.; “He 
sat down to the piano, and rattled a lively piece of music,” 
Mrs. Stowe’s “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xvi.); also, to scold, or 
rail at, noisily}; also, to stir up or rouse; also, to disconcert 
or confuse (a person: slang).—rat/tle?, n. A rapid succes- 
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sion of short, sharp sounds, as from the collision of hard 
bodies (as, ““There was a continuous rattle of picks, resem: 
bling a muffled shower of hail”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old 
Wives’ Tale,” i. 6); a rattling sound in the throat, as the 
death-rattle; sometimes, racket or uproar, also, rapid, 
noisy talk; trivial chatter (as, “People took her rattle for 
wit”: CG. Meredith’s ‘Diana of the Crossways,” xxi.); also, 
one who talks constantly in a lively or thoughtless manner; 
a constant chatterer; also, an instrument contrived to make 
a rattling sound, as a child’s toy, or a device formerly used 
by watchmen to give an alarm; also, the series of horny 
ieces or rings at the end of a rattlesnake’s tail, with which 
it produces a rattling sound; 
also, any of certain plants 
whose ripe seeds rattle in 
their cases, as Rhinanthus 
crista-galli, an old-world 
scrophulariaceous herb 
(‘yellow rattle’) injurious 
to herbage on account of 
its parasitic habit.—rat/- 
tle-box, n. A box-like toy 
for making a rattling sound; 
a rattle; also, any of various ‘ss 
fabaceous plants whose 
ripened seeds rattle in the 
inflated pod, as the yellow 
rattle (see ratile?, n.), ora 
low fabaceous herb, Cro- 
talaria sagittalis, found in 
sandy soil in the eastern 
half of the U. S.—rat/tle- 
brain, rat/tle-head, rat/- 
tle-pate, n. A giddy, 
thoughtless person; an 
empty-headed chatterer.— 
rat/tle=brained, rat/tle= 
head/ed, rat/tle=pat’ed, 
feet ent oe who 
or that which rattles; esp., : 
a rattlesnake. Plent, with Flowers ond Pode, of Rat- 
rat-tle-snake (rat’I-snak), 
mn. Any of various venomous American serpents of the 
genera Crotalus and Sistrurus, having several loosely ar- 
ticulated horny : 
pieces or rings at 
the end of the tail, 
which produce a 
rattling or whir- 
ring sound wheng 
shaken. — rat/tle- R= 
snake=plan/tain, ®== 
nm. Any of several 
low terrestrial 
orchids of the ge- 
nus Peramium, as 
P. repens of 
northern temper- 
ate regions.— 
rat/tle-snake= 
root, n. Any of certain plants of the cichoriaceous genus 
Nabalus, whose roots or tubers have been regarded as a 
remedy for snake-bites, as N. serpentarius or N. albus; also, 
the root or tuber; also, the Seneca snakeroot, Polygala 
senega, or its root.—rat/tle-snake=weed, n. A hawkweed, 
Hieracium venosum, of eastern North America, whose leaves 
and root are thought to possess medicinal virtue (see cut 
in next column); also, any of certain other plants, as the 
apiaceous plant Hryngium aquaticum. 
rat-tle-trap (rat/l-trap), n. A shaky, rattling object, as a 
rickety vehicle; pl., knickknacks; odds and ends. 
rat-tling (rat/ling). I. p. a. That rattles (as, “a rattling 
tray of tea-things”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Old Wives’ Tale,” 
i. 2); characterized by rapidity and liveliness, as talk; lively 
in speech or manners (as, “a fine young man, rattling, light- 
hearted, and just a cordial of gladness”: Galt’s “Annals of 
the Parish,” xvii.); remarkably fast, brisk, fine, great, etc. 
(collog.: as, a rattling pace; a rattling game; “He . 
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preacheda ... sermon... that gave him a rattling repu-~ 
tation,” Mark 
Twain’s “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” xlii.). 
II. adv. Remark- 
ably or extremely: 
as, “rattling good 
gir (el, re 
Wells’s ‘“Tono- 
Bungay,” iii. 3. 
§ 2); “a rattling 
big distance off” 
(Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry 
Finn? xxiz2)2 
[Colloq.] 
rat-tly (rat/li), a. 
Apt to rattle; mak- 
ing or having a 
rattling sound. / 
rat-toon (ra-tén’), 43 
nm. and v. Seef 
ratoon. 
rat-ty (rat/i), a. 
Pertaining to or 
characteristic of a 
rat; also, full of 
rats: also, mean Lower Portion and Panicle of Rattlesnake-weed 
“ 4 a (Hieracium venosum).— a, flower; 6, fruit. 
wretched, or poor 
(slang: as, “an old ratty deck of cards, 
“Huckleberry Finn,’’ xx.). 
rau-cous (ra/kus), a. [L. raucus.] Hoarse; harsh of voice 
or sound: as, “the harsh, raucous note like the caw of the 
carrion crow” (W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” 
vii.). -rau/ci-ty (-si-ti), n.—rau/cous-ly, adv. 
rav-age (rav/aj), n. [F. ravage, < ravir: see ravish.] Devas- 
tating or destructive action, as of men or beasts, fire, 
tempest, pestilence, consuming passion, etc., or the result 
(as, “Peace . . . bid wild War his ravage end,”’ Burns’s “On 
the Seas and Far Away,” 30; “It is not the ravage of a 
barbarian wolf-flock, as under Genseric,” Ruskin’s “ Crown 
of Wild Olive,” iii.); havoc; ruinous damage; often, pl., 
devastating, wasting, or ruinous depredations or effects 
(whether of physical or of moral agencies: as, the ravages 
of war, of devouring insects, or of time; the ravages of grief). © 
—rav/age, v.; -aged, -aging. 1.tr. To subject to ravage; 
devastate, or lay waste (as, “ravaging at pleasure other 
exposed portions of his rival’s territory”: J. F. Kirk’s 
“Charles the Bold,” iii. 1); work havoc upon; damage or 
mar by ravages (as, a face ravaged by time or grief). IL. intr. 
To commit ravages; work havoc; do ruinous damage.— 
rav/ag-er (-d-jér), 7. 
rave! (rav), v.; raved, raving. [Prob. < OF. raver, resver, 
wander, be delirious (F. réver, dream); origin uncertain. ] 
I. intr. To talk wildly in delirium or madness; hence, to 
talk as if mad; declaim in a frenzied manner; rage with 
furious utterance, as from anger; talk with wild or extrava- 
gant enthusiasm (as, to rave about a person, a place, or a 
book); talk extravagantly and foolishly (as, nonsense! 
you’re raving); also, fig., of wind, water, storms, etc., to make 
a wild or furious sound, or rage, rush, dash, etc., with noisy 
fury (as, ‘The wind is raving in turret and tree,” Tennyson’s 
“Sisters”; “Let winter round me rave,” Burns’s “Lament of 
Mary Queen of Scots,” 54). IL. ¢r. To utter as if in mad- 
ness, or in a frenzied or wild manner: as, “Pride, like the 
Delphic priestess . . . Rav’d nonsense” (Young’s “Night 
Thoughts,” vii. 596).—rave!, n. The act or state of raving - 
(as, “after our little hour of strut and rave”: Lowell’s ‘““Com- 
memoration Ode,” iv.); a frenzy. 
rave? (rav), n. [Var. of obs. or prov. rathe; origin obscure.] 
One of the side pieces in the body of a wagon, sleigh, etc. 
rav-el (rav/l), v.; -eled or -elled, -eling or -elling. [MD. 
ravelen, entangle, D. rafelen, unravel.] I. tr. To tangle 
or entangle; hence, to involve; confuse; perplex; also, to 
disengage the threads or fibers of (a woven or knitted fabric, 
a rope, etc.: often with out); draw (out) by unweaving or 
the like, as threads; hence, to disentangle, or make plain or 
clear (often with owt). IL. intr. To become tangled; hence, 
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ravel 


to become confused or perplexed; also, to become disjoined 
thread by thread or fiber by fiber; unravel; fray (out).— 
rav’el, n. A tangle or complication; also, an unraveled 
thread or fiber.—rav’el-er, rav’el-ler, n. 
rave-lin (rav/lin), n. [F. ravelin, < It. ravellino, now 
rwellino; origin unknown.] A triangular outwork in a 
fortification, situated outside 
of the main ditch, and having: 
two embankments forming a @ 
projecting angle. : 
' rav-el-ing, rav-el-ling (rav/l- 
ing), . Something raveled 
out, as a thread drawn from 
a woven fabric. 
rav-el-ement (rav/l-ment), n. 
Entanglement; confusion. 
ra-ven! (ra/vn). [AS. hrefn 
= OHG. hraban = Icel. hrafn, 
raven.] I. n. Any of cer- 
tain large birds of the crow 
Kind (genus Corvug), with ody duh, Dp, main dich of 
lustrous black plumage and fortress; E, passage giving access 
Faucous voice, esp. Corviis ‘rom fortress to ravelin: 
corax of Europe and Asia with two subspecies or varieties 
in North America . 
(being easily tamed 
and sometimes 
taught to imitate 
speech, and from 
tine immemorial 
regarded as_por- 
tending evil or 
death); [cap.] in 
astron., the south- 
ern constellation 
Corvus. II.a. 
Of a lustrous 
black: as, raven 
locks. 
rav-en?, rav-in 
(@aviene in), 72 
[OF. ravine, rap- 
ine, < L. rapina: see rapine, and cf. ravwne.] Rapine; 
plunder; robbery; also, the seizing and devouring of prey (as, 
beasts of raven); also, plunder or spoil; prey (as, ‘“The 
lion... filled . . . his dens with ravin”’: Nahum, ii. 12).— 
rav/en2, v. [Also ravin: OF. raviner.] I. tr. To seize as 
spoil or prey; also, to devour voraciously (as, ‘‘a roaring lion 
ravening the prey”: Ezek. xxii. 25). II.itr. To seek plun- 
der or prey; also, to eat or feed voraciously or greedily; have 
a ravenous appetite (as, “The more they fed, they ravened 
still for more”: Dryden’s “Hind and the Panther,” iii. 964). 
—rav/en-ing, p.a. That ravens; rapacious; voracious.— 
rav/en-ous, a. [OF. ravinos.] Given to plundering; ex- 
tremely rapacious; also, given to seizing prey in order to 
devour it, as animals; voracious or gluttonous; also, .ex- 
tremely hungry (as, “I... had a second fit of violent 
hunger; I got up ravenous”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” 
ii. 8); also, greedily or intensely eager for gratification, as 
appetite, desire, etc.—rav/en-ous-ly, adv.—rav/en-ous- 
ness, 7. 
ra-vi-gote (ra-vé-got), n. [F., < ravigoter, revive, prob. var. 
of obs. ravigorer, reinvigorate.] A mixture of tarragon, 
chervil, parsley, chives, and other herbs, used in cookery 
as a seasoning. 
rav/in, n. and v. See raven?. ; 
ra-vine (ra-vén’), n. [F. ravine, torrent of water, ravine, 
OF. rapine: see raven?.] A long, deep, narrow hollow or 
gorge, esp. one worn by water: as, “The valley between is 
nothing but a narrow ravine” (J. Conrad’s “Lord [pin ” se%1,)). 
—ra-vine/=deer, n. An East Indian antelope, Tetraceros 
quadricornis, the male of which has a second pair of horns 
(small) on the forehead in front of the principal pair. See 
cut in next column. Le é 
rav-ing (ra/ving), p. a. That raves; delirious; frenzied; 
raging; also, extraordinary or remarkable (colloq.: as, “The 
child will be a raving beauty,”’ W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 4).—rav/ing-ly, adv. 


Raven (Corvus corax). 
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ra-vio-li (ri-vy6/lé), n. pl. [It. ravioli, raviuoli.] Small 
squares or 
otherwise 
shaped pieces 
of paste inclos- 
ing forcemeat, 
cooked, and 
served in soup 
or otherwise. 


rav-ish  (rav/- 
HEIN)» Bin. Be 
(OF. F. ravir 


(raviss-), < L. 
rapere, seize, 
carry off, trans- 
port, capti- <4 
vate: cf. rape! -<_y>t + *& 
and rapture. | Ae 
To seize and = 
carry off by 
force (as, “Is 
he one whom 
the wilderness folk have ravished from some Christian 
mother?” Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice-Told Tales,” The Gentle 
Boy); esp., to carry off (a woman) by force; also, to com- 
mit the crime of rape on (a woman); also, to plunder or 
despoil (as, ‘‘the ease with which the Spaniards had ravished 
the city”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 6); also, to carry 
off or transport from one place, or sphere of existence, to 
another, as from earth to heaven; carry away in spirit; also, 
to transport with strong emotion, esp. joy; affect with rapture; 
fill with ecstatic delight.—rav/ish-er, n.—rav’/ish-ing, p. a. 
That ravishes; exciting rapture; entrancing; enchanting. 
—rav/ish-ing-ly, adv.—rav/ish-ment, n. The act of 
ravishing, or the state of being ravished; violent removal; 
the forcible abduction of a woman; the violation of a woman; 
transport, rapture, or ecstasy. 

ra-vis-sant (ra-vé-sin), a. [F.] Ravishing; enchanting.— 
ra-vis-sante (-sint), a. [F.] Fem. of ravissant. 

raw (ra). [AS. hréaw, hréew, = D. rauww = G. roh = Icel. 
hrar, raw.| I. a. Uncooked, or not having undergone 
cooking, as articles of food (as, raw meat, oysters, or eggs; 
raw cabbage; most fruits are eaten raw); not having under- 
gone burning, baking, or other treatment with heat in mak- 
ing or preparation, as bricks, pottery, glazes, pigments, etc.; 
in general, not having undergone processes of preparing, 
dressing, finishing, refining, or manufacture, as materials 
(as, raw silk or cotton; raw hides; raw sugar; raw clay or 
marble); crude, undressed, or unwrought; not finished off 
to prevent raveling, as the edge of textile material; not 
diluted, as spirits; fig., crude in quality or character; not 
tempered or refined by art or taste (as, raw coloring; a raw 
piece of work); ignorant, inexperienced, or untrained (as, a 
raw lad; a raw recruit or army); uncivilized or primitively 
barbarous (as, “Then the man; Tattoo’d or woaded... 
Raw from the prime”: Tennyson’s “Princess,” ii. 106); 
also, unsoftened, rough, or rude (as, raw force; ‘speaking 
with the raw anger of a man with a new-born grievance,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Leonora,” i.); brutally or grossly frank 
(as, a raw portrayal of human passions); brutally harsh or 
unfair (slang: as, a raw deal); also, disagreeably damp and 
chilly, as the weather, air, etc. (as, “The morning was raw, 
and a dense fog was over everything”: H. Kingsley’s “Geof- 
fry Hamlyn,” xxiv.); also, unnaturally or painfully exposed, 
as flesh, etc., by removal of the skin or natural integument; 
painfully open, as a sore, wound, etc.; sore from loss or 
abrasion of skin, as a person or animal, a spot on the body, 
etc.; sometimes, raw-boned. II. . Something raw, as an 
uncooked oyster, unrefined sugar, etc.; an inexperienced 
person; a raw, abraded, or sore spot on the body (also fig. : 
as, “By degrees a sore place, or in Hibernian parlance a 
raw, had been established in the irritable soul of the little 
governor,” Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” iv. 10); 
the raw, sore flesh (as, to touch one on the raw: often fig.). 
—raw, v.t. To make raw, as by removing or abrading the 
skin.—raw/=boned, a. Having little flesh on the bones; 
gaunt: as, “lean raw-boned rascals” (Shakspere’s “1 Henry 
VI.,” i. 2. 35).-raw/head, n. [Often cap.] A bogy of 


Ravine-deer. 
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ghastly appearance, of which children are told: usually 
called rawhead and bloody-bones. Also fig.—raw/hide 
(-hid), n. The untanned skin of cattle; also, a rope or whip 
made of this.—raw’hide, v. t.; -hided, -hiding. To whip 
with a rawhide: as, “Some raftsmen would rawhide you 
till you were black and blue” (Mark Twain’s “Life on the 
Mississippi,” iii.).—raw/ish, a. Somewhat raw.—raw/ly, 
adv.—raw’ness, 7. 
rax (raks), v. [AS. racan.] 1 inir. To stretch one’s self, 
as on waking; also, to become stretched to greater length; 
also, to extend the hand, or reach out, as to take something. 
[Sc. and north. Eng.] If. tr. To stretch or strain (one’s 
self); also, to stretch (a thing) to greater length; also, to 
stretch or reach out (the hand, etc.); reach or hand (some- 
thing) to a person. [Sc. and north. Eng. | 
ray! (ra), v. ¢. [For array.] To array; dress; deck; also, 
to soil or defile. [Now prov. Eng.] 
< L.raia.] Any of the elasmo- 
branchiate fishes which constitute the genus Raia and which 
and under 
surfaces; any fish 
longing to the family Narcobatide (‘electric rays’), the mem- 
bers of which possess a peculiar ATTN 
organ that enables them to stun 
their prey with an electric shock. 
ray? (ra), n. [OF. rai (F. rais), < 
L. radius, rod, spoke, ray, beam: 
cf. radius.]| Any of the lines or 
streams in which light appears to 
issue from a luminous object; a 
narrow beam of light; specif., in 
various scientific uses, the sme‘lest 
portion of light or radiant energy 
that can be propagated alone; the 
straight line perpendicular to the 
wave-front in the propagation of 
radiant energy; any of certain lines 
or streams supposed to be produced 
by pulses in the luminiferous ether 
(cf. Réntgen rays); a stream of ma- 
terial particles moving in the same line (cf. alpha rays, below); 
a stream of electrons or the like moving in the same line (cf. 
beta rays, below); a particular kind of light (as, the violet 
ray); also, a ray-like line or stretch of something (as, “silk 
of a blood-red, relieved by rays of white”: Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Rienzi,” v. 1); fig., a gleam, or slight manifestation, of 
intelligence, comfort, etc. (as, “He . . . gave none of us a 
ray of hope”: Wister’s “Virginian,” xxi.); a trace of some- 
thing; also, light or radiance (chiefly poetic: as, “lamps, 
that shed at eve a cheerful ray,” Gray’s “Alliance of Educa- 
tion and Government’’); also, a glance of the eye (chiefly 
poetic: as, “All eyes direct their rays On him,” Pope’s 
“Dunciad,” ii. 7); a line of sight; also, any of a system of 
parts radially arranged; in zodl., one of the branches or arms 
of a starfish; also, one of the hard and spinous, or the soft, 
jointed, and sometimes 
branched, processes which 
support and serve to extend 
the fin of a fish, esp. one of 3 
the latter, as distinguished 
from the former (which are . 
called specifically spines); in , XW 
bot., in certain composite 
plants, the marginal part of 
the flower-head; also, a ray- 


Electric Ray (Narcobatis occi- 
entalis) . 


Rays. —a, b, c, spines (followed 
flower; also, one of the by soft rays) of the dorsal, ventral, 
Brsncnes jot -aneumbel: also, 220202) Bn of an acanore een 
a medullary ray (see under three spines. ie WS 
medullary); in math., one of a system of straight lines 
passing through a point; also, an unlimited straight line 
considered as an element of a plane.—alpha rays, rays 
emitted by radium and other radioactive substances, sup- 
posed to consist of positively charged particles of helium.— 
Becquerel rays, rays emitted by radioactive substances, 
consisting of a mixture of alpha, beta, and gamma rays: 
first found in uranium compounds by the French physicist 
Antoine Henri Becquerel (1852-1908).—beta rays, rays 
emitted by radium and other radioactive substances, re- 
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sembling the cathode rays and consisting of electrons.— 
canal rays, the rays (consisting of positively charged ions) 
which pass through a hole in the cathode, in a direction 
away from the anode, when an electric discharge takes place 
in a vacuum-tube.—cathode rays, the rays generated at 
the cathode during an electric discharge in a vacuum-tube: 
used as a source of Réntgen rays.—gamma rays, pene- 
trating rays emitted by radium and other radioactive sub- 
stances, resembling the Réntgen rays and supposed to con- 
sist of pulses in the ether.—hard rays, Rontgen rays of 
great penetrating power, such as are obtained from tubes 
of high vacuum. Cf. soft rays, below.—Hittorf rays. 
See entry Hittorf rays.—-Lenard rays. See entry Lenard 
rays.—Rontgen rays. See under Réntgen.—soft rays, 
Réntgen rays of slight penetrating power, such as are 
obtained from tubes of low vacuum. Cf. hard rays, above. 
—Xsrays. See entry X-ray, also Réntgen rays, under 
Réntgen.—ray3, v. I. intr. To emit rays; also, to issue 
in rays; also, to spread like rays or radii; radiate. If. tr. 
To send forth in rays; also, to furnish with rays or radiating 
lines; also, to throw rays upon; irradiate; also, to subject 
to the action of rays; make a radiograph of; treat with rays, 
as in radiotherapy. 

rayed (rad), a. Having rays: as five-rayed. 

ray=flow-er (ra/flou’ér), n. In bot., one of the marginal 
florets surrounding the disk of tubular florets in the flower- 
heads of certain composite plants. 

ray=fun-gus (ra/fung’gus), m. Same as actinomyces. 

ray-less (ra/les), a. Without rays; sending out no rays; 
unillumined, dark, or gloomy. 

ray-on (ra/on, F. re-yon), n. [F., ray, beam, gleam, < OF. 
rai, E. ray.] Artificial silk. 

ray-on-nant (ra/o-nant, F. re-yo-nan), 4. [F., pprsotum 
rayonner, send out rays, < rayon: see rayon.| Sending 
out rays; radiating; characterized by radiating lines, as 
architectural or other decoration. 

raze (raz), v. t.; razed, razing. [= rase.] To scrape or 
graze (now rare); also, to scrape off or erase (now rare); 
also, to tear down, demolish, or level with the ground (as, 
“His house was razed by order of the government”: Borrow’s. 
“Bible in Spain,” ii.); remove completely (as, “to raze what 
was left of the city from the surface of the earth”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iii. 8). 

ra-zee (ra-zé/), n. [F. rasé, pp. of raser, rase, raze: see 
rase.| A ship, esp. a war-vessel, reduced in height by the 
removal of the upper deck.—ra-zee’, v. t.; -zeed, -zeeing. 
To cut down (a ship) by removing the upper deck; hence, 
in general, to abridge by cutting down or by cutting out 
parts. 

ra-zor (ra/zor), n. [OF. rasor, < raser, scrape, shave: see 
rase.| A sharp-edged instrument used esp. for shaving the 
face.—ra/zor, v. t. To shave as with a razor.—ra/zor- 
a-ble, a. Fit to be shaved.—ra/zor-back, n. A finback 
or rorqual; also, ! } 

one of a breed of 
half-wild hogs with 
a ridge-like back, 
common in the 
southern U. S.— 
ra/zor=backed, a. 
Having a sharp, 
ridge-like back.— 
ra/zor-bill, n. An 
auk, Alca torda, with 
a sharp, compressed 
bill.—ra/zor= 
billed, a. Having 
a razor-like bill.—ra/zor=clam, ra/zor=fish, n. Any of 
various bivalve ¢ 

mollusks of the, 

family Solenide, 
with a long, nar- 
row shell. — ra/= 
zor=shell,n. The 
shell of a razor-clam, or the mollusk itself. 

razz (raz), n. [Cf. raspberry, in same sense.] With the, 
the ‘raspberry’; severe censure or criticism; derision: as, 
to get, or give, the razz; ‘“The Red Swede got the grand razz 


Razorbill, in winter plumage. 


Razor-clam. 
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handed to him” (Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” xxiii.) 
[Slang.]—razz, v. t. To censure or criticize severely; 
deride. [Slang.] 

raz-zi-a (raz/i-4), mn. [F.; from Ar.] A military incursion; 
a foray; a raid. 

raz-zle=daz-zle (raz/l-daz/l), n. [Varied redupl. of dazzle.] 
A state of confusion or bewilderment, or of intoxication 
(slang); also, a ring-like raised platform revolving with an 
irregular motion about a central support from which it is 
hung, and on which persons ride for amusement, as at a 
pleasure-resort. 

re! (ra), n. In music, the syllable used for the second tone 
of the scale (D, in the major scale of C), and sometimes for 
the tone D. See sol-fa. 

re? (ré), prep. [L., abl. of res, thing, matter.] In the matter 
or case of (what is specified); with reference to: specif. in 
legal and business use. 

Re? (ra), n. See Ra. 

re-. [L. re-, also red-.] A prefix meaning ‘back,’ ‘again,’ 
occurring orig. in words from the Latin, but used freely as an 
English formative, esp. in the sense of ‘again,’ ‘anew,’ as in 
reabsorb, readjust, reappear, rebind, rebirth, recall, reécho, 
reheat, reopen, reset, revamp, and many other words, mostly 
self-explanatory: usually without a hyphen, except occa- 
sionally in order to distinguish one word from another of 
similar form but different sense (as re-cover from recover, 
re-lease from release), or to bring out clearly the force of the 
prefix (as in ‘to build and re-build’), or to show clearly the 
elements of a word coined to serve the need of a particular 
occasion. 

re-ab-sorb (ré-ab-sérb’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To absorb again 
or anew. —re-ab-sorp’tion (-sérp/shon), n. 

reach (réch), ». [AS. récan = D. reiken = G. reichen, 
reach.] I.tr. Tostretch or hold out, or extend (as, “Reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side,” John, xx. 27; 
a tree reaches out its branches); hold out to be taken, or 
give or pass by extending or handing (now chiefly colloq. or 
prov.: as, ‘Reaching the packet to Gloucester, he com- 
manded him to read,”’ Jane Porter’s ‘‘Scottish Chiefs,” 1x.); 
also, to succeed in touching or seizing with the outstretched 
hand or anything extended or cast (as, to reach a book on a 
high shelf; to reach a bough with a pole; to reach bottom 
with a sounding-line); take or bring by a stretching effort 
with the hand or the like (as, “The Colonel was reaching 
down her handbag”: Galsworthy’s ‘Dark Flower,” ii. 8); 
also, to succeed in striking or hitting, as with a weapon or 
missile; hence, to get at effectively in attack or retribution 
(as, “Atterbury ... could be reached only by a bill of 
pains and penalties,’ Macaulay’s “Essays,” Francis Atter- 
bury; to seek to reach the instigators of a crime); succeed 
in exerting influence upon, or in influencing, impressing, in- 
teresting, convincing, etc. (as, to reach a person through his 
vanity; to reach a desired class of customers; to reach 
one’s audience); penetrate to and affect (the mind, 
heart, etc.: as, “He knew how to reach both the mind 
and the heart of his hearers,’ Motley’s “Dutch Repub- 
lic,” vi. 7; “Even the savage heart of the Blackfoot chief 
was reached by this noble deed,” Irving’s “Captain 
Bonneville,” ate also, to stretch or extend so as to touch 
or meet (as, the bookcase almost reaches the ceiling); also, 
to get to, or get as far as, in moving, going, traveling, etc. 
(as, the boat reached the shore; to reach the top of a hill; 
to reach a shelter from rain; to reach New York); in general, 
to come to (as, a letter reaches one; sound reaches the ear; 
a fact reaches one’s knowledge); come to or arrive at in some 
course of progress or procedure (as, to reach the end of a 
book, or of a piece of work; to reach a conclusion by reason- 
ing; the parties have reached an agreement); attain (as, to 
reach an age, rank, or condition; to reach perfection; to 
reach a particular degree of heat or of speed; “That night 
the storm reached its greatest fury,’ Bret Harte’s ‘“Out- 
casts of Poker Flat’); amount to, as in the sum or total 
(as, the cost will reach millions; the deaths will reach a 
hundred); carry to (a point, etc.), as the eye, a gun, etc.; 
also, to succeed in understanding}. II. intr. To make a 
stretch, as with the hand or arm, or become outstretched, as 
the hand or arm; make a movement or effort as if to touch 
or seize something (as, to reach toward or after a thing; to 


reach for a weapon; to reach at a life-line: also fig.); also, 
to make a stretch of a certain length with the hand, arm, or 
something else, or as the hand or other thing does (as, he 
can reach easily to the top of the wall; I cannot reach as far 
as that); also, to extend in operation or effect (as, “His 
sword . . . reaches far, and where ’twill not extend, Thither 
he darts it,”’ Shakspere’s “Henry VIII.,” i. 1. 111; power or 
influences reaching throughout the land; far-reaching con- 
sequences); also, to stretch in space, or extend in direction, 
length, distance, etc. (as, hills reaching away into the dis- 
tance; a coat reaching to the knee; a country reaching 
from ocean to ocean); project (as, a roof reaching beyond 
the house-walls; a rock reaching up out of the sea); some- 
times, to extend or continue in time (as, Elizabeth’s reign 
reaches into the 17th century); also, to get or come to a 
specified place, person, point, etc. (often with to: as, ‘They 
could not reach back to the boat before it was dark,”’ Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 18; “A prayer out of a poor man’s 
mouth reacheth to the ears of God,” Ecclus. xxi. 5); attain 
(to: as, ‘An example to mankind, Which few can reach to,” 
Tennyson’s “St. Simeon Stylites,” 186); amount (fo: as, 
sums reaching to a considerable total); carry, as the eye, a 
gun, etc.; naut., to sail on a leg or reach; sail close-hauled; 
sail on a course with the wind forward of the beam.— 
reach, n. The act or an act of reaching (as, to make a 
reach for a weapon); also, the extent or distance of reaching 
(as, the reach of the arm; grapes above one’s reach, or out 
of reach; advantages within the reach of all; to get beyond 
the reach of the law; within reach of one’s voice); range of 
effective action, or of power or capacity; sometimes, mental 
range, or capacity of thought or understanding (as, “philo- 
sophical reach of mind”: J. H. Newman’s “Idea of a Uni- 
versity,” i. 7); also, a continuous stretch or extent of some- 
thing (as, a reach of woodland; a long reach of wharves; 
“Or through the long vacation’s reach In lonely lowland 
districts teach,” Whittier’s ‘Snow-Bound”); specif., a 
portion of a river between bends (as, “‘A ‘reach’ is a piece of 
straight river . . . the current drives through such a place 
in a pretty lively way”: Mark Twain’s “Life on the Missis- 
sippi,” xvi.); a portion of a canal, of uniform level, between 
locks; an arm of the sea extending into the land, or a point 
of land extending into the water (now prov. or local); also, 
the pole connecting the hind gear of a vehicle with the for- 
ward gear; naut., a leg; a course with the wind forward of 
the beam.—reach/a-ble, a. Capable of being reached; 
within reach.—reach/er, n.—reach/less,a. Beyond reach; 
unattainable. 

re-act (ré-akt’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To act or perform anew. 
Also written re-act.—re-act (ré-akt’), v. 7. To act in return 
on an agent or influence (as, “His deed was reacting upon 
him”: George Eliot’s ‘Adam Bede,” xxviii.); act recipro- 
cally upon each other, as two things; also, to act in response, 
as to a stimulus; hence, in recent use, to respond mentally 
in a particular manner, as to something presented to the 
attention or encountered in experience; also, to act in 
opposition, as against some force; also, to act in a reverse 
direction or manner; return toward a previous state.— 
re-act/ance (-ak/tans), n. In elect., that part of the im- 
pedance of an alternating-current circuit which is due to 
self-induction and capacity.—re-ac/tion (-ak/shon), 7. 
Action in return, as on an agent; reciprocal action; the 
reciprocal action of chemical agents upon each other; a 
chemical change, or its result; also, action in response, as of 
the system, or of a nerve, muscle, etc., toa stimulus; hence, 
in recent use, mental response, as to something presented to 
the attention or encountered in experience (as, “his . . 
mental reaction before a new experience’: J. Conrad’s 
“Rover,” iii.); also, action in opposition, as to a force; specif., 
a force called into existence along with another force, being 
equal and opposite to it; also, action in a reverse direction 

“or manner; a return to the opposite physical condition, as 
after shock, exhaustion, or chill; a reverse movement or 
tendency, as toward a previous state of affairs, esp. in poli- 
tics (as, ‘‘A reaction was to be attempted in favor of Don 
John and of Catholicism”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
v. 4).—re-ac/tion-a-ry (-d-ri). I. a. Of, pertaining to, 
marked by, or favoring reaction, as in politics. ID. n.; pl. 
-ries (-riz). One who favors or inclines to reaction; esp., 
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one who seeks to reverse political action or progress. —re- 
ac/tion-ist, 7. A reactionary.—re-ac’tive, a. Tending to 
react; pertaining to or characterized by reaction. —re-ac- 
tiv-i-ty (ré-ak-tiv/i-ti), . 
read (réd), v. t.; read (red), reading. [ME. reden, < AS. 
r&édan, counsel, advise, deliberate, consider, interpret, read, 
= OS. radan = OHG. ratan (G. raten) = Icel. radha = 
Goth. -rédan, all used orig. of taking or giving counsel: cf. 
rede.| To counsel} or advisef; also, to guess}, make outf, 
or tellt; discover or explain the meaning of (a riddle, a 
dream, etc.); foresee, foretell, or predict (as, to read a per- 
son’s fortune); also, to inspect or observe, and apprehend 
the indication or meaning of (signs, symbols, etc.); esp., to 
observe, and apprehend the meaning of (something written, 
printed, etc.); peruse (a letter, book, etc.); sometimes, to 
peruse books, etc., written in (a particular language), or 
have such knowledge of (a language) as to be able to under- 
stand things written in it; of the blind, to apprehend the 
meaning of (signs, characters, etc.) otherwise than with the 
eyes, as by means of the fingers; hence, in general, to make 
out the significance of, by scrutiny or observation (as, to 
read the sky; to read the signs of the times); make out the 
character, etc., of (a person, etc.), as by the interpretation 
of outward signs (as, “She had not read him right”: H. 
James’s “Portrait of a Lady,” xlii.); also, to understand or 
take (something read or observed) in a particular way; 
also, to introduce (something not expressed or directly 
indicated) into what is read or considered, by one’s manner 
of understanding or interpreting it; also, to adopt or give 
as a reading in a particular passage (as, for ‘fail,’ a mis- 
print, read ‘fall’; for ‘one thousand’ another version reads 
‘ten thousand’); also, to register or indicate, as a thermom- 
eter or other instrument does; also, to study, or make a 
study of, as by perusing books (as, to read law); also, to 
learn by perusal (as, “I have read the cause of his effects in 
Galen”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” i. 2. 133); learn or 
discern as if by perusal (as, “They . . . felt themselves in 
the presence of beings who seemed to have the power of 
reading the thoughts scarcely formed in their bosoms,” 
Prescott’s “(Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 7; ‘He read treachery 
in the very outline of this scheme, as stated by the Khan,” 
De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars’”’); also, to peruse, and 
utter aloud; render in speech (something written, printed, 
etc.: as, to read a proposed measure before a legislative body 
in formally submitting it; ““The company assembled at the 
theatre to hear Royce Oliphant read his play,” L. Merrick’s 
“Actor-Manager,” v.); also, to impart or teach by or as by 
reading aloud}; also, to relatet or tellt; also, to bring, put, 
etc., by reading (as, to read one’s self to sleep). See rede, v. 
—to read one a lecture or a lesson, fig., to give one a 
lecture or lesson by way of admonition or rebuke.—to read 
one’s self in, in the Church of England, to enter upon 
office as incumbent of a benefice by reading publicly the 
Thirty-nine Articles and repeating the Declaration of Assent. 
—to read out of, to expel from (a party, organization, etc.), 
orig. by public declaration.—read, ». 7. To inspect, and 
apprehend the meaning of, written or other signs or charac- 
ters; read or peruse writing, printing, etc., or papers, books, 
etc.; occupy one’s self seriously with reading, or study (as, 
“He ...was...set to read with the best private 
tutors that could be found”: S. Butler’s ‘““Way of All Flesh,” 
vili.); also, to obtain knowledge or learn of something by 
reading, or in the course of reading (as, ““Who hath read or 
heard Of any kindred action like to this?” Shakspere’s 
“King John,” iii. 4. 18); also, to admit of being read, esp. 
properly or well; produce a certain impression on being read 
(as, “The gallant sailor’s harangue reads as if it had been 
dressed up for him either before or after delivery”: Besant’s 
“Coligny,” vii.); have a certain wording, or be in effect 
when read (as, the passage reads thus); admit of being read 
or interpreted (as stated: as, a rule that reads two different 
ways); also, to utter aloud, or render in speech, written 
or printed words that one is perusing (as, to read to a person); 
give a public reading or recital; also, te give instruction by 
reading something aloudt.—to read between the lines, 
to discover a meaning, implication, purpose, etc., not ex- 
plicitly expressed, in or as in something read.—read (red), 
p. a. Having knowledge gained by reading; well-informed 
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re-ad-just (ré-a-just’), v. ¢. 


ready 


through reading, either on various or many subjects or in a 
particular field: as, “He was a young man, finely read” 
(Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxx.); “He was deeply 
read in the ancients” (Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” iii. 3). See 
well-read.—read (réd), n. An act of reading or perusal; 
a spell of reading. (Colloq. ] 


read-a-ble (ré/da-bl), a. Capable of being read; legible; 


also, easy or interesting to read (as, a readable narrative; 
“readable extracts from new books,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,”’ 1. 14).—read-a-bil’i-ty (-bil/i-ti), read’a- 
ble-ness, 7. 


read-er (ré/dér), n. One who reads; one employed to read 


critically manuscripts, etc., offered for publication, in order 
to report on their merits (as, “The ideal publisher’s reader 
should have two perfections — perfect taste and perfect 
knowledge of what the various kinds of other people deem 
to be taste”: Arnold Bennett’s “Truth about an Author,” 
xiv.); one employed to read printers’ proofs for correction, 
or a proof-reader; one authorized to read the lessons, etc., 
in a church service (cf. lector); a lecturer or instructor, as in 
certain universities; one who reads or recites before an 
audience, or an elocutionist; also, a school-book for instruc- 
tion and practice in reading.—read/er-ship, 7. 


read-i-ly (red/i-li), adv. In a ready manner; willingly; 


promptly; quickly; easily.—read/i-ness, 7. 


read-ing (ré/ding), n. The action or practice of one who 


reads, or a single act or course of this; the extent to which one 
has read, or literary knowledge; ability to read; the utter- 
ance or recital of recorded words; a public recital; the form 
or version of a given passage in a particular text (as, the 
various readings of a passage in Shakspere); matter read 
or for reading, esp. with reference to its quality (as, “several 
books that had been excellent reading in their day”: Haw- 
thorne’s “House of the Seven Gables,”’ ix.); the indication 
of a graduated instrument; an interpretation given to 
anything (as, “She gave him her reading of the matter’: 
Reade’s “Cloister and the Hearth,” lvi.); the rendering 
given to a dramatic part, musical composition, etc., by a 
particular person.—read/ing=desk, n. A desk adapted 
for use in reading, esp. by a person standing; in a church, | 
a lectern.—read/ing=room, n. A room appropriated to 
reading, as in a library or a club. 

[See re-.] To adjust again or 
anew; rearrange.—re-ad-just/er, n.—re-ad-just/ment, n. 


re-ad-mis-sion (ré-ad-mish’9n), n. [See re-.] Admission 


again or anew. 


re-ad-mit (ré-ad-mit’), v. t.; -mitted, -mitting. [See re-.] 


To admit again.—re-ad-mit/tance, n. 


read-y (red/i). [ME. redi, redig, < AS. réde, geréde, akin 


to D. ree, gereed, G. bereit, Icel. greidhr, ready, Goth. 
raidjan, establish, order, appoint: cf. graith and array.] 
I. a.; compar. readier, superl. readiest. Completely pre- 
pared or in due condition for immediate action or use (as, 
troops or ships ready for battle; to make ready to start; 
clothes ready to be worn; dinner is ready; the report will be 
ready to-morrow); duly equipped, completed, adjusted, or 
arranged, as for the occasion or purpose; also, mentally 
prepared (as, to be ready for school examinations; ready 
for college); morally or spiritually prepared (as, not yet 
ready to die); willing (as, ready to forgive; “The spirit 
truly is ready, but the flesh is weak,”’ Mark, xiv. 38): in- 
clined, disposed, or apt (as, too ready to criticize others); 
in a mood (to do something hasty or violent: as, “Snarling 
. . . Ready to catch each other by the throat,” Shakspere’s 
“Richard ITI.,” i. 3. 189); also, in such a condition as to be 
about, or likely or liable at any moment (to do something: 
as, to feel ready to faint; a tree ready to fall; a spark ready 
to burst into flame); also, prompt or quick in action, per- 
formance, manifestation, etc. (as, “Rome’s readiest cham- 
pions,”’ Shakspere’s “Titus Andronicus,” i. 1. 151; ready 
assistance or sympathy; “relieving us of our rifles with 
ready politeness,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” viii.); prompt 
or quick in perceiving, comprehending, speaking, writing, 
etc., or proceeding from or showing such quickness (as, a 
ready intelligence; a ready tongue or speaker; a ready 
versifier; a ready retort; ‘endowed with ready eloquence,’ 
Motley’s ‘“Dutch Republic,” ii. 6); also, immediately avail- 
able for use (as, a ready resource; ready money, that is, 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agony, inté, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


’ ; FH, then; y, you; 


' ready 


cash, or some equivalent, as bank deposits, etc.); present 
or convenient (to hand, to the hand, etc.: as, “the creative 
powers that lie ready to man’s hand,” H. G: Wells’s “Soul 
ofa Bishop,” ix.); of a way, path, etc., easy, short, or direct 
(as, “What readiest way would bring me to that place?” 
Milton’s “Comus,”’ 305: now usually or only fig.). IL n. 
Ready money (colloq.); also, the condition or position of 
being ready (as, to bring a rifle to the ready).—read’y, v. t.; 
readied, readying. To make ready; prepare.—read/y= 
made’, a. Made so as to be ready for immediate use; 
specif., made in readiness for sale to any purchaser, rather 
than made specially to order (as, ready-made garments or 
shoes; to buy a coat ready-made); hence, made, kept, or 
standing in readiness for any use or occasion (as, ready- 
made excuses; “They were ... spies and agents ready- 
made for either party,” Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,”’ 
iii.).—read/y=wit/ted, a. Having a ready or quick wit 
or intelligence. 

re-af-firm (ré-a-férm/), v. t. [See re-.] To affirm again or 
anew: as, “He... reaffirmed his original proposition” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” ii. 6).—re-af-firm/- 
ance, re-af-fir-ma-tion (ré-af-ér-ma/shon), m.—re-af- 
firm/er, n. 

re-af-for-est (ré-a-for’est), v.t. [See re-.] To afforest anew; 
cover again with forest; reforest.—re-af-for-es-ta/tion 
(-es-ta/shon), 7. 

re-a-gent (ré-a/jent), n. [See re-.] One who or that which 
reacts; specif., a substance which, on account of the chemical 
reactions it causes, is used in chemical analysis; a chemical 
agent. 

re-al! (ré/al), a. [OF. real, reel (F. réel), < ML. realis, < L. 
res, thing, object, matter, fact.] Being an actual thing, 
with objective existence (rather than merely imaginary or 
phantasmal: as, “Is ’t real that I see?”’ Shakspere’s “‘All’s 
Well,” v. 3. 307); existing independently of the mind or 
thought; also, existing or occurring as fact, or actual (rather 
than imaginary, ideal, or fictitious: as, real conditions; a 
real case, or a case taken from real life; a real event; a real 
experience); also, being actually such (rather than merely 
so called: as, the real summit of a mountain; a real victory; 
real help); literal (rather than figurative: as, “A kingdom 
they portend thee; but what kingdom, Real or allegorick, 
I discern not,’ Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” iv. 390); 
genuine, or not counterfeit or spurious (as, a real antique); 
not artificial (as, a real diamond); not imitation (as, real 
sealskin; real lace, hand-made lace); unfeigned or sincere 
(as, real interest or sympathy; ‘The general, in a well- 
feigned or real ecstasy, embraced him,”’ Prescott’s “Conquest 
of Mexico,” iv. 3); true (rather than merely ostensible, 
nominal, or apparent: as, the real reason for an act; the real 
worth of an article; the real head of a house; the real 
situation of affairs); also, free from artificiality, affectation, 
or pretense (as, “They hated banter, wish’d for something 
real, A gallant fight, a noble princess”: Tennyson’s ‘“Prin- 
cess,” Conclusion, 18); genuine in character, as persons; 
also, pertaining to or concerned with things; in math., either 
rational or irrational; not imaginary; in optics, noting an 
image formed by the actual convergence of rays, as the image 
produced in a camera (opposed to virtual); in law, noting 
or pertaining to immovable property, as lands and tenements 
(opposed to personal: see phrase real estate, below).—real 
estate, land and whatever by nature or artificial annexation 
pertains to it as a part of it or as the means of its enjoyment, 
as minerals on or in the earth, standing or running water, 
growing trees, permanent buildings, and fences; also, owner- 
ship of or property in lands, etc.—re/al’, n. Something 
which is real or has a real existence; also, with the, that which 
is real or actually exists.—re/al!, adv. Really; truly; quite; 
very: as, real good; real well; real soon; real glad. [Colloq. 
or prov. | 

re-al2 (ré/al, Sp. ra-al/), n.;_ pl. 
reals, Sp. reales (ra-a/les). [Sp., 
lit. ‘royal,’ < L. regalis, E. 
regal.| A former Spanish silver 
coin and money of account, 
current also in Spanish-Ameri-  Opverse. 
can countries, equal to one eighth ee ee qe eitery Mot 
of a peso, or about 123 U.S. spain, 1864. — British Museum. 


Reverse. 


(variable) d as d or j, § as 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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realize 


cents; also, a former Spanish monetary unit equal to one 
quarter of a peseta, or about 5 U. S. cents. 

re-al-gar (ré-al/gir), n. [ME. realgar, through OF. or ML. 
<_ Ar. rahj al-ghar, ‘powder of the mine.’] Arsenic disul- 
phide, As2S2, found native as an orange-red mineral and 
also prepared artificially: used in pyrotechnics. 

re-al-ism (ré/al-izm), n. The philosophical doctrine that 
universals have a real, objective existence (cf. nominalism 
and conceptualism) ; also, the doctrine that objects of sense- 
perception have an objective existence independent _of the 
consciousness to which they are presented (cf. idealism); 
also, the tendency to view or represent things as they really 
are; specif., the treatment of subjects in literature or art 
with fidelity to nature or to real life (as opposed to idealism: 
cf. naturalism); close resemblance in literature or art to 
what is real; also, attention to or concern with what is real 
(as, “With the inexorable realism of her sex she easily dis- 
missed . . . theories, and accommodated herself to the 
fact”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda Lessways,” iv. 2).—re/al- 
ist,n. Anadherent of philosophical realism as distinguished 
from nominalism and conceptualism, or from idealism; also, 
one addicted to realism or the tendency to view or represent 
things as they really are; a writer or artist who treats sub- 
jects with fidelity to nature; also, one interested in or con- 
cerned with what is real rather than what is imaginary or 
theoretical.—re-al-is/tic, a. Of or pertaining to realists or 
realism in philosophy; also, pertaining to, characterized by, 
or given to the representation of things as they really are, or 
realism in literature or art (as, ‘The realistic novel, which 
was created by Defoe under George I., was already fore- 
shadowed in the admirable character sketches of Addison,” 
Lecky’s ‘Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” i.; realistic 
painting; realistic writers); representing reality or life in a 
faithful, detailed, and often unsparing manner, as a descrip- 
tion or a picture; also, interested in or concerned with what 
is real or practical.—re-al-is’ti-cal-ly, adv. 

re-al-i-ty (ré-al/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [ML. realitas.] 
The state or fact of being real, having actual existence, or 
having actually occurred (as, “Christianity ... was 
actually received ... upon the professed belief of the 
reality of these miracles”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” 
ii. 7); also, resemblance to what is real (as, ‘In the English 
plays alone is to be found . . . the reality of painting”: 
Macaulay’s ‘Essays,” John Dryden); also, that which is 
real (as, “Like sweet reality among Dim visionary woes”: 
Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam,’’ vii. 16); a real thing or fact 
(as, “to exchange chimeras of boundless grandeur for re- 
alities of little worth,” Mrs. Shelley’s ‘‘Frankenstein,” iii.; 
“The bright ideas of to-day are the realities of to-morrow,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” iv. 1); 
also, the real nature of something (as, ‘From the look on her 
face rather than from her words, the full reality of her mean- 
ing came to Leila”: Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” ii. 5); 
the real state of affairs; also, that which constitutes the real 
or actual thing, as distinguished from that which is merely 
apparent (as, “Clive . . . applied . . . for a formal grant 
of the powers of which he already possessed the reality”: - 
Macaulay’s “Essays,” Lord Clive).—in reality, really; 
actually; in fact or truth: as, “a middle-aged gentleman 
dressed like Lord Lechford’s stockbroker, but who was in 
reality his butler” (Arnold Bennett’s ‘Pretty Lady,” xxvi.). 

re-al-iz-a-ble (ré/al-i-za-bl), a. Capable of being realized. 

re-al-i-za-tion (ré/al-i-za/shon), n. The act of realizing, 
or the state of being realized; the making or being made real 
of something imagined, planned, etc., or the result of such a 
process (as, the realization of a project); the act of forming 
a clear conception of the reality of something, or of grasping 
or understanding it clearly, or the conception formed; the 
conversion into cash or money of securities, assets, etc.; 
the obtaining or acquiring of money, a fortune, etc. 

re-al-ize (ré/al-iz), v.; -ized, -izing. [= F. réaliser.] 1. tr. 
To make real, or give reality to (a fancy, dream, hope, fear, 
plan, etc.); sometimes, to be the reality answering to (a 
fancy, hope, etc.); also, to make realistic or lifelike, as a 
description or a picture; also, to present to the mind as if 
real, or bring vividly before the mind (as, “People’s poring 
affectionately upon the past conversation of their deceased 
friends so realizes it to them, that they are capable of fancy- 


s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; i, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


realizing 


ing . . . that they see them, talk to them, and are answered 
by them”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 1); also, to con- 
ceive or comprehend as real (as, to be unable to realize a 
friend’s death); grasp or understand clearly (as, “Richard 
Baxter . . . labours to make his readers realize the condi- 
tion of the eternally damned”: W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away 
and Long Ago,” xxiii.); also, to convert into cash or money 
(as, to realize securities; to realize assets); also, to obtain 
or gain for one’s self by trade, effort, etc. (as, “I bought him 
cheap _ so I realized six hundred on him,” Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” i.; “any man who could by diligence 
and thrift realise a good estate,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” 
i.); also, to bring as a return, as upon sale or investment 
(as, the goods realized $1,000; the money realizes 6%; “The 
prices realised were disappointing to the executors,” S. But- 
ler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xxviii.). II. intr. To convert 
property into cash or money (as, “He realised with great 
prudence while this mine was still at its full vogue’: Thack- 
eray’s “Pendennis,” i. 2); also, to realize a profit (as, “I’ve 
_. . realized well on ’em’”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” i.); bring a return, as upon sale (as, the property 
realized well).—re/al-iz-er (-i-zér), n.—re/al-iz-ing, p. 4. 
That realizes; clear in apprehending or understanding (as, 
to have a realizing sense of one’s danger).—re/al-iz-ing-ly, 


adv. 

re-al-ly (ré/al-i), adv. In reality, or actually (as, to see 
things as they really are; that could not really happen; “a 
law, nominally for the removal of all religious disabilities, 
but really for the excluding of all Protestants from all offices,” 
Macaulay’s “Essays,” Sir James Mackintosh); also, genu- 
inely or truly (as, a really honest man; a really good thing; 
that is really extraordinary); often, as a parenthetic or 
independent word, indeed (used for slight emphasis, in 
surprise or protest, interrogatively, etc.: as, “You will do ’t, 
sir, really,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” v. 2. 132; well, really, 
this is going too far; ‘‘ ‘Nina lives at Regent’s Park,’ he 
replied . . . ‘Oh, really?’ ” L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of 
His Youth,” vi.). 

realm (relm), n. [OF. reialme (F. royaume), through ML. 
< L. regalis, E. regal.] A royal domain, or kingdom (as, 
the realm of England; “thou, great Anna! whom three realms 
obey,” Pope’s “Rape of the Lock,” iii. 7); hence, fig., the 
region, sphere, or domain within which anything rules or 
prevails ne the realm of death, or of the dead; the realm of 
sleep or dreams; “the happy realms of light,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 85); the special province or field of some- 
thing (as, the realm of botany or of physics); in general, a 
region (as, “In this bleak realm of upper air, nothing 
breathed, nothing grew”: Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” 
The Great Carbuncle); in zodgeog., a prime division of the 
earth’s surface, containing one or more regions; a zodlogical 
region of the first order.—realm/less, a. Without a realm. 

re-al-ness (ré/al-nes), n. The state of being real; reality. 

re-al-po-li-tik (ra-al/po-lé-ték”), n. [G.] Political realism; 
the political policy of considering actual circumstances and 
needs rather than abstract doctrines. 

re-al-schu-le (ra-al/sh6/lé), n.; pl. -len (-len). (G., ‘real 
(practical) school.’] In Germany, a secondary school cor- 
responding in grade to a gymnasium, and laying special 
stress upon scientific subjects and modern languages. 

re-al-tor (ré/al-tor), n. [From realty; coined by C. N. 
Chadbourn, of Minneapolis, a member of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, and formally adopted 
by the Association in 1916.] In the U.S., etc., a real estate 
broker who is an active member of a real estate board 
affiliated with the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and as such is an affiliated member of the National 
Association, subject to its rules and regulations, and officially 
licensed to apply the term (realtor) to himself. 

re-al-ty (ré/al-ti), m. [From real!.] Realityt; also, sin- 
cerityt or honesty} (as, “That such resemblance of the 
Highest Should yet remain, where faith and realty Remain 
not”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” vi. 115); also, real property 
or real estate. 

ream! (rém), n. [OF. rayme (F. rame), through Sp. < Ar. 
rizmah, bundle.] A quantity of paper, consisting of 20 
quires or 480 (often 500) sheets, or, in the case of printing- 
paper, of 214 quires or 516 sheets. 
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ae | 
ream? (rém), n. [AS. réam = D. room = G. rahm, cream.] 
Cream; also, froth; foam. [Now Sc. and prov. Eng.]— 
ream2, v. i. To cream; froth; foam: as, “O sweetly then 
thou reams the horn in!” (Burns’s “Scotch Drink,” 50). 
; 


rear 


[Now Sc. and prov. Eng. | : 

ream? (rém), v. ¢. [Cf. AS. ryman, make room in, enlarge, 
< rum, E.room.] To enlarge (a hole or opening) by means 
of an instrument, esp. a rotating cutting tool; subject to or 
remove by 
the action of 
a reamer.— 
ream/er, 7. 
One who or 
that which 
reams; a tool ae 
for reaming. @ S 

revan-i-mato Ts sad ana’ aldo renter, oF browces 
mat), v. t. [See re-.] To animate anew; restore to life, 
or resuscitate (as, “The Indian laboured to reanimate his 
master’s body”: Stevenson’s “‘Master of Ballantrae,” xii.); 
give fresh vigor, spirit, or courage to (as, to reanwmate 
weary faculties; to reanimate disheartened troops); stimu- 
late to renewed activity (as, to reanimate industries or 
trade). —re-an-i-ma/tion (-ma/shon), n. 

re-an-nex (ré-a-neks’), v. t. [See re-.] To annex again, as 
territory that has been disjoined: as, “Saint Quentin, which 
_.. had been a Flemish town, was to be re-annexed”’ 
(Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” i. 2).—re-an-nex-a-tion 
(ré-an-ek-sa/shon), 7. 

reap (rép), v. [AS. ripan.] I. tr. To cut (grain, etc.) 
with a sickle or other implement or a machine, as in harvest 
(as, “With his sickle keen, He reaps the bearded grain’: 
Longfellow’s “Reaper and the Flowers’); hence, to gather 
or take (a crop, harvest, etc.); fig., to get as a return, recom- 
pense, or result (as, to reap large profits; “a piece of virtue 
of which he was now reaping the reward,”’ S. Butler’s “Way 
of All Flesh,” xvi. “Suing For peace, reap nothing but 
repulse and hate,” Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 966); 
also, to gather the crop or yield from (as, to reap a field; 
“We'll reap the teeming waters As at home they reap the. 
plain!’ Whittier’s “Fishermen”). II. intr. To reap grain, 
etc.; gather a harvest; fig., to get or receive the return for 
what one has done (as, “Let us not be weary in well doing: 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not”: Gal. vi. 9). 
—reap/a-ble, a. That may be reaped.—reap/er, n. One 
who reaps; also, a machine for cutting standing grain; a 
reaping-machine.—reap/ing=ma-chine’, n. Any of vari- 
ous machines for reaping grain, often fitted with a device for 
automatically throwing out the cut grain at regular intervals. 

re-ap-par-el (ré-a-par’el), v. t.; -eled or -elled, -eling or -elling. 
[See re-.] To apparel or clothe again or anew. 

re-ap-pa-ri-tion (ré-ap-a-rish’gn), m. [See re-.] An ap- 
pearing again; reappearance. 

re-ap-pear (ré-a-pér’), v. 7. [See re-.] To appear again, as 
after disappearance or absence: as, “See! the dull stars roll 
round and reappear’ (Pope’s “Dunciad,” iii. 322).—re-ap- 
pear/ance, n. 

re-ap-ply (ré-a-pli’), v. t. or i.; -plied, -plying. [See re-.] 
To apply again.—re-ap-pli-ca-tion (ré-ap-li-ka/shon), n. 

re-ap-point (ré-a-point’), v. t. [See re-.] To appoint again 
or anew.—re-ap-point/ment, 7. 

re-ap-por-tion (ré-a-pér/shon), v. f. [See re-.] To appor- 
tion again or anew.—re-ap-por’tion-ment, n. 

re-ap-proach (ré-a-proch’), v. 7. or t. [See re-.] To ap- 
proach again. i 

re-ap-pro-pri-ate (ré-a-pro/pri-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [See 
re-.| To appropriate again.—re-ap-pro-pri-a/tion (-a/- 
shon), n. 

rear! (rér), v. [AS. r&ran, raise: see raise.] I. tr. To 
raise to an upright position, or set upright (as, to rear a 
ladder or a flag-pole); raise (a person) to an erect or stand- 
ing posture (as, “Gently rear’d By the angel, on thy feet 
thou stood’st at last,’? Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” xi. 758: 
now prov. Eng.); raise (itself) on the hind legs, as an animal; 
also, to raise by building, erect, or build (as, to rear a temple, 
a tower, or an altar; “They reared the marble-pillared wall 
That fenced the mansion round,” Holmes’s “Agnes,” i.); 
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raise by heaping or casting up (as, to rear a cairn; ‘‘Heiliger- 
Lee was a wooded eminence, artificially reared by Premon- 
strant monks,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 2; “that 
bold barrier of porphyritic rock which nature has reared 
around the Valley of Mexico,” Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico,” iii. 6); fig., to set up or form as if by building, or 
found (as, to rear a system of philosophy; ‘“‘What were the 
grounds on which I had reared this supposition?” C. B. 
Brown’s “Wieland,” xiv.); raise up, or cause to arise, as 
into being (as, “From their ashes shall be rear’d A phoenix”: 
Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” iv. 7. 92); set going or in actiont 
(as, to rear war); also, to bring up (young) to maturity with 
fostering care and support (as, ‘The child was taken by some 
wretched cottagers, who reared it as their own,” Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist,” li.; to rear.a young animal as a pet); nurture 
or educate (a person); care for the breeding and growth of, 
or breed or raise (animals); promote the growth of (plants) 
by careful tending; also, to lift or hold up, elevate, or raise 
(as, a serpent rears its head; “the cabin . . . that reared 
its adobe chimney above the umbrage,” Bret Harte’s “Fool 
of Five Forks”); direct upward, as the eyes, steps, etc. 
(poetic) ; lift up (the voice, etc.: poetic: as, “How loudly 
his sweet voice he rears!” Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” 
vii.). II. intr. To rise to an upright position; rise up; 
esp., to rise on the hind legs, as a horse or other animal (as, 
“The leopard . . . reared up on her two hind-legs, bolt 
upright”: Defoe’s ‘Captain Singleton,” v.); hence, of per- 
sons, to start up in angry excitement, hot resentment, or the 
like (commonly with up); also, to rise high or tower aloft, 
as a building. 
rear? (rér), a. [AS. hrer: cf. rare?.] Not thoroughly 
cooked; underdone; rare: said orig. of eggs, later also of 
meat, etc. [Now prov. Eng. ] 
rear’ (rér), n. [For arrear, n.] The hindmost portion of 
an army, fleet, etc., or that part which moves or is placed last 
in order; the hindmost or back part of anything (lit. or fig.: 
as, “the very rear of civilisation,’ H. G. Wells’s ‘Mr. 
Britling,” i. 3. § 1); the back of anything, as opposed to the 
front; the space orposition behind, or at the back of, any- 
thing (as, ‘The soldiers . . . fired upon them from the 
rear,” Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, 
i. 8; ‘‘eagerness to place that perilous passage in their rear,” 
H. Melville’s ‘“Moby-Dick,” Ixxxvii.).—to bring up the 
rear, to move onward as the hindmost or rear portion; 
form the rear part; come last in order.—to hang on (or 
upon) one’s rear, to follow one closely, as in order to attack 
when opportunity offers.—rear?, a. Situated at or per- 
taining to the rear: as, the rear ranks; “At the rear door of 
the car there was no platform” (Tarkington’s “Magnificent 
Ambersons,” i.).—rear/=ad/mi-ral, n. A naval officer 
next in rank below a vice-admiral.—rear/=end’,a. At the 
rear end: said of collisions between trains, etc., as where the 
rear of one train is struck by the head of another. 
rear-er (rér/ér), m. One who or that which rears. 
‘rear=guard (rér/gird), n. A part of an army detached 
from the main body to bring up and guard the rear, esp. in a 
retreat. 
re-ar-gue (ré-ir/gii), v. t.; -gued, -guing. [See re-.] To 
argue over again.—re-ar/gu-ment, 7. 
“i Nglatad (rér/hérs), n. [See rear!, v. 7.] A mantis (in- 
sect). 
re-arm (ré-irm/’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To arm again; esp., to 
furnish with new or better weapons.—re-ar/ma-ment 
(-ir/ma-ment), 7. 
rear-most (rér/mést), a. swperl. Farthest in the ‘ear; last 
of all. 
rear-mouse (rér/mous), n. See reremouse. 
re-ar-range (ré-a-ranj’), v. t. [See re-.] To arrange anew: 
as, “No one should lay a hand on it to rearrange what he 
had once arranged” (Arnold Bennett’s “‘Clayhanger,” i. 6). 
—re-ar-range/ment, 7. 
rear-ward! (rér/wird), n. [ME. rerewarde: cf. ward, n.] 
The part of an army or fleet which is stationed at the rear; 
the rear. [Archaic.] 
rear-ward? (rér/wird), adv. and a. [See -ward.] Toward 
or in the rear. 
re-as-cend (ré-a-send’), v. 7. or t. [See re-.] To ascend 
again.—re-as-cen/sion (-sen/shgn), m. The act of re- 


ascending. —re-as-cent’ (-sent’),. The act of reascending; 
also, a rise, as of ground, following a descent. 

rea-son (ré/zn), n. [OF. F. raison, < L. ratio(n-), reckon- 
ing, account, relation, respect, ground or motive, reason, 
reasoning, reasonableness, < reri (pp. ratus), reckon, cal- 
culate, think, judge: cf. rate? and ratio.] A ground or 
motive for a belief, course of action, or the like (as, I have 
my own reasons for thinking or doing this; ‘He made a 
voyage to Grand Cairo for no other reason, but to take the 
measure of a pyramid,” Addison, in “Spectator,” 101); 
a statement in justification or explanation of belief or action 
(as, “I have no other but a woman’s reason; I think him so 
because I think him so”: Shakspere’s ““Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” i. 2. 23); hence, a statement}, speech, or remark}; 
also, a ground or cause, as for a fact, procedure, event, etc. 
(as, the reasons for a person’s success; ‘There was no 
reason why they should not jog along, even if they hated 
each other,” Galsworthy’s “Man of Property,” xix.; the 
reason for an accident); also, the intellectual faculty; that 
kind and degree of intelligence which distinguishes man from 
the brutes; the mental powers concerned with drawing con- 
clusions or inferences, or with reasoning; in the use of Kant, 
the faculty by which we attain the knowledge of first princi- 
ples, as distinguished from wnderstanding; also, normal or 
sound powers of mind, or sanity (as, “a broken old man, 
bereft of reason”: W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xxix.); 
sane or sensible mental attitude, as with reference to a 
matter (as, to bring a person to reason); sound judgment or 
good sense (as, “I wish you’d write to her and put some 
reason into her”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” iii. 
1); sensible, rational, or reasonable action or procedure (as, 
“Tt is not reason that we should leave the word of God”: 
Acts, vi. 2); sensible speech or advice (as, to be willing to 
listen to reason); also, reasonable or proper treatmentf, 
or justicef; also, the quality or fact of being sensible or 
reasonable (as, ‘““Methinks there is much reason in his say- 
ings”: Shakspere’s ‘‘Julius Cesar,’’ ili. 2. 113); in logic, a 
premise of an argument, esp. the minor premise when placed 
after the conclusion.— by reason of, on account of; because 
of: as, “I cannot go so fast as I would, by reason of this 
burden that is on my back” (Bunyan’s “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
i.).—in reason, in accordance with reason; justly or properly 
(as, “‘to show how, in reason, they ought to behave”: J. 
Butler’s ‘‘Analogy of Religion,” ii. 8); within the limits pre- 
scribed by reason (as, I will do anything in reason; to be 
willing to pay any sum in reason).—reason of state, a 
political motive for some action or measure on the part of a 
ruler, government, or public officer, esp. a motive that it is 
not expedient to set forth publicly.—to stand to reason. 
See under stand, v. 7.—rea/son, v. [OF. raisoner (F. rat- 
sonner), < ML. rationare, reason, argue, discourse, < L. 
ratio(n-).| I. intr. To present reasons warranting or 
explaining belief or action ee “They reasoned among them- 
selves, saying, It is because we have taken no bread’: Mat. 
xvi. 7); often, to urge reasons which should determine 
belief or action, as in discussing matters or in remonstrating 
with a person; also, to hold discoursef, or talkf (as, “I 
reason’d with a Frenchman yesterday, Who told me... ”: 
Shakspere’s ‘(Merchant of Venice,” ii. 8. 27); also, to exercise 
the faculty or powers of reason; draw conclusions or in- 
ferences from facts or premises; think or argue in a logical 
manner. IL ér. To reason about or discuss (what, why, 
etc.: as, “I will not reason what is meant hereby,” Shak- 
spere’s ‘Richard III.,” i. 4. 94); consider or treat argu- 
mentatively (as, to reason a point); also, to think out (some- 
thing) logically (often with out: as, to reason out a problem); 
also, to support with reasons, or by reasoning or argument; 
also, to conclude or infer (that); also, to bring, persuade, 
etc., by reasoning or argument (as, “Don’t fancy that 
men reason themselves ,into convictions’: Kingsley’s 
Vieastunexs)s 

rea-son-a-ble (ré/zn-a-bl), a. [OF. F. raisonnable.] En- 
dowed with reason, or rational (as, “a reasonable creature’’: 
Shakspere’s “Much Ado about Nothing,” i. 1. 71); also, 
having or exercising sound judgment, or sensible (as, “No 
objections against any of these parts can be insisted upon by 
reasonable men”: J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” i. 7); 
amenable to reason, or sensibly restrained or temperate (as, 
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“He'll calm down and get more reasonable in time,” A. S. M. 
Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” iv. 3; “if you'll only be 
reasonable a moment, Lily,” W. Churchill’s “Modern Chroni- 
cle,” ii. 8); sometimes, not extravagant or excessive 1n 
demands; not asking too much; also, agreeable to reason 
or sound judgment, or not irrational or absurd (as, a reason- 
able supposition; a reasonable choice); also, not exceeding 
the limit prescribed by reason, or not excessive (as, one’s 
reasonable wants; reasonable terms); fair or just Gp, Saul 
... forage . . . is to be taken for the use of the army, and 
a reasonable price paid for the same”: B. Franklin’s “Auto- 
biography,” xi.); moderate, as charges or prices, or moderate 
in price, as goods, etc.—rea/son-a-ble-ness, n.—rea/son-a- 
bly, adv. 

rea-son-er (ré/zn-ér), n. One who reasons. 

rea-son-ing (ré/zn-ing), n. The act or process of one who 
reasons; esp., the process of drawing conclusions or inferences 
from facts or premises. 

rea-son-less (ré/zn-les), a. Not endowed with reason, or 
not rational (as, reasonless creatures); also, lacking reason, 
sound judgment, or good sense; also, not agreeable to rea- 
son; without reason.—rea/son-less-ly, adv.—rea/son-less- 
ness, 7. 

re-as-sem-ble (ré-a-sem/bl), v. ¢. or %. [See re-.| To 
assemble again. —re-as-sem/blage (-blaj), 7. 

re-as-sert (ré-a-sert’), v. t. [See re-.] To assert again.— 
re-as-ser/tion (-sér/shon), 7. 

re-as-sign (ré-a-sin’), v. t. 
re-as-sign/ment, 7. 

re-as-sume (ré-a-siim’), v. t. [See re-.] To assume or take 
again or anew; resume.—re-as-sump/tion (-sump/- 
shgn), n. 

re-as-sure (ré-a-shér’), v. t. [See re-.] To assure again or 
anew; esp., to restore (a person, etc.) to assurance or con- 
fidence (as, “His confidence reassured me”: W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” xviii.); also, to reinsure. —re-as-sur’= 
ance (-shér/ans), n.—re-as-sur/ing-ly, adv. 

re-a-ta (ré-a/ta), n. [Also riata; < Sp. reata, 
lariat. 

Ré-au-mur (ri-d-miir), a. Designating, or in accordance 
with, the thermometric scale introduced by René Antoine 
Ferchault de Réaumur (1683-1757), a French physicist, in 
which the freezing-point of water is at 0°, and the boiling- 
point at 80°. Abbreviated R. 

reave (rév), v. t.; reaved or reft, reaving. [AS. réafian 
D. rooven = G. rauben = Goth. -raubdn, rob: cf. rob.] To 
deprive forcibly, strip, or rob (as, “to reave the orphan of 
his patrimony”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” v. 1. 187); 
also, to take forcible possession of; take or carry away by 
force; take away or remove. (Archaic. ]—reav/er, n. 

reb (reb), x. Shortened form of rebel. [Collogq.] 

re-bab (re-bab’), ». [Pers. and Ar. rabab.] An ancient 
stringed musical instrument of Oriental origin, having 
typically 
either a pear- 
shaped or a 
long, narrow 
body with a 
vaulted back 
and without 
adistinct 
neck, played 
at first with 
the fingers 
and later with 
a bow; also, 
in modern 
times, any #illiiiil 
of various 
stringed in- 
struments 
played with 
a bow, in use 
among the 


[See re-.] To assign anew.— 


rope.] A 


Mohammed- Forms of Rebab. — Originals in the Stearns Collection, 
pratat north University of Michigan. 
ern Africa. Cf. rebec. 


re-bap-tize (ré-bap-tiz’), v. t. [See re-.] To baptize again 
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or anew; also, to baptize by a new name; rename. —re- 


bap/tism, 7. 
re-bate! (ré-bat’), n. [Var. of rabbet.] A_rabbet (cut, 
1.; bated, -bating. 


groove, or recess). —re-bate/1, v. t. or 1.5 


To rabbet. 
re-bate2 (ré-bat’), v. t.;_ -bated, -bating. [OF. rabatre (F. 
rabattre), beat or put down, < re (< ib, We), ees, ar 
abatre, E. abate.| To reduce, diminish, or lessen (now rare); 
also, to deduct (a certain amount), as from a total; allow as 
a discount or drawback; also, to make dull or blunt (as, 
“The broad belt . . . The point rebated, and repell’d the 
wound,” Pope’s tr. Homer’s “liad,” xi.: now rare).—re- 
bate? (ré-bat’ or ré/bat), n. Deduction or a discount, as 
from a sum to be paid; also, repayment, as of a part of 
charges; a drawback.—re-bat/er (-ba/tér), 7. 
re-bec, re-beck (ré/bek), . [F. rebec;. from Ar.) A 
medieval musical instrument, derived from the Oriental 
rebab, having commonly a pear-shaped body and three 
strings, and played with a bow. s 
reb-el (reb/el). [OF. F. rebelle, < L. rebellis, < re-, again, 
+ bellum, war.] I. a. Resisting authority or law; re- 
bellions; also, of or pertaining to rebels. IL. n- One who 
refuses allegiance to, resists, or rises in arms against, the 
established or rightful government or ruler; hence, in general, 
one who or that which resists authority or control (as, “a 
rebel to her father and her God”: Shelley’s “Cenci,” iv. uh 
90).—re-bel (ré-bel’), v. 7.; -belled, -belling. (OF. F. re- 
beller, < L. rebellare, wage war again (as conquered people), 
< re-, again, + bellare, wage war, < bellum, war.] To rise 
in arms or active resistance against one’s government or 
ruler; hence, to offer resistance against any authority; fig., 
to manifest or feel utter repugnance (as, “Her very soul 
rebelled at the thought”: W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” ii. 8).—reb’el-dom (-dgm), n. A region held 
or controlled by rebels; also, rebels collectively; also, re- 
bellious conduct.—re-bel/ler, 7. 
re-bel-lion (ré-bel’ygn), n. [L. rebellio(n-), < rebellis: 
see rebel.] The act or an act of rebelling; open, organized, 
and armed resistance to one’s government or ruler; an in- 
surrection or revolt; resistance against or defiance of any 
authority or controlling power (as, “sullen rebellion against 
fate”: Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” xii.).—re-bel/lious 
(-yus), a. Defying lawful authority; insubordinate; dis- 
posed to rebel; also, pertaining to or characteristic of rebels 
or rebellion; also, of things, resisting treatment; refractory. 
—re-bel/lious-ly, adv.—re-bel/lious-ness, 7. 
re-bind (ré-bind’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. -bound. [See re-.] 
To bind (a book, etc.) again or anew. 


re-birth (ré-bérth’), n. [See re-.] Birth anew. 


reb-o-ant (reb/9-ant), a. [L. reboans (-ant-), ppr. of reboare, 
< re-, back, + boare, bellow, roar.] Bellowing in return; 
resounding loudly: as, “The echoing dance Of reboant 
whirlwinds” (Tennyson’s “Supposed Confessions of a Second- 
Rate Sensitive Mind,” 97). [Poetic.] 

re-boise-ment (ré-boiz/ment), n. [F., < reboiser, reforest, 
< re- (< L. re-), again, + boiser, plant with trees, < bois, 

wood: see bush!.] The replanting of an area with trees; 

conversion into woodland; reforestation. 

re-born (ré-bérn’), a. [See re-.] Born anew. 

re-bound (ré-bound’), v. [OF. F. rebondir, < re- (< L. 
re-), back, + bondir, E. bouwnd?.] 1. intr. To bound or 
spring back from force of impact; also, to echo back, as 
sounds do (now rare); be filled with or emit echoes, or re- 
sound, as a place, etc. (now rare); also, to make repeated 
bounds 2r leaps (as, “Along the .court the fiery steeds re- 
bound”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” xv.). II. ir, To 
cause to bound back; cast back; also, to echo back (a 
ened now rare).—re-bound’, n. The act of rebounding; 
recoil. 

re-bo-zo (ri-bd/sd), n. [Sp.] A shawl or long scarf worn 
by Spanish-American women as a covering for the head and 
shoulders. See cut on following page. 

re-breathe (ré-brétu’), v. t. [See re-.] To breathe again. 

re-broad-cast (ré-bréd/kast), v. t. or it. [See re-.| To 
broadcast again or anew; relay by broadcast (messages, 
speeches, etc., received from a broadcasting station). 

re-buff (ré-buf’), n. [Obs. F. rebuffe, < It. ribujfo, < ri- 
(< L. re-), back, + buffo, a puff, blast.] A blunt or abrupt 
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check, as to one making advances; a peremptory refusal of 
a request, offer, etc.; a snub; hence, ; 
a check to action or progress; also, a 
repelling blast (rare: see Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” ii. 936).—re-buff’, 
v. t. To give a rebuff to; check; 
repel: as, “He had. . . forgotten 
himself, had gone too far in his ad- 
vances, and had been rebuffed” 
(Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballan- 
trae,” v.). 
re-build (ré-bild’), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
-built. [See re-.] To build again or 
anew; reconstruct.—re-build/er, n. 
re-buk-a-ble (ré-bi/ka-bl), a. De- 
serving of rebuke. 
re-buke (ré-buk’), v. ¢.;-buked,-buking. 
[OF. rebuker, rebuchier, repel, < re- 
(< L. re-), back, + buchier, buschier, 


: 
Rebozo. 

strike.] To beat or force backt; repulsef; represst or 
checkf; also, to reprove or reprimand (as, ‘‘The men-at- 


arms .. . attempted to roam in quest of booty; but he 
called them back, and rebuked them severely”: Irving’s 
“Conquest of Granada,” xii.); deliver reproof for, or censure 
(an action, etc.: as, “I must rebuke This drunkenness of 
triumph,” Shelley’s ‘‘Hellas,” 928); fig., of things, to convey 
a reproof to (a person) or for (an action, etc.).—re-buke’/, n. 
Reproof; a reprimand.—re-buke/ful, a. Full of rebuke; 
of a rebuking character, as words.—re-buk’er (-bii/kér), n. 
—re-buk/ing-ly, adv. 

re-bus (ré/bus), n.; pl. rebuses. [L., abl. pl. of res, thing; 
the original application of the word being in dispute.] An 
enigmatical representation of a word or phrase by means of 
pictures, symbols, etc., suggesting the jz 

word-elements or words: as, ‘For ex- 
ample, two gates and a head is a rebus 
for Gateshead”’ (H. G. Wells’s “‘Outline 
of History,” xviii. § 2). 

re-but (ré-but’), v.; -butted, -butting. 
[OF. F. rebouter, < re- (< L. re-), 
back, + bouter, E. but!.] I. tr. To 
drive back{; repelf; also, to give a 
check to; also, in law, to repel or re- 
fute by evidence or argument; oppose by contrary proof 
or by argument; hence, in general use, to refute or dis- 
prove (as, “Subsequent events have rebutted the cal- 
umny”: H. Melville’s “Omoo,” lxxx.). IL intr, To draw 
backt; in law, to make an answer, as to a plaintiff’s sur- 
rejoinder (as, ‘The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a 
sur-rejoinder; upon which the defendant may rebut”: 
Blackstone’s “Commentaries,” III. 310).—re-but/tal, n. 
The act of rebutting, esp. in law.—re-but/ter!, n. One 
who or that which rebuts.—re-but/ter?, n. [OF. rebouter, 
inf., used as noun.] In Jaw, an answer such as a defendant 
makes to a plaintiff’s surrejoinder. 

re-cal-ci-trant (ré-kal’si-trant), a. [L. recalcitrans (-ant-), 
ppr. of recalcitrare: see recalcitrate.] Making resistance to 
authority or control; not obedient or compliant; refractory: 
as, “to suspend the more recalcitrant ministers” (Green’s 
“Short Hist. of the Eng. People,’’ vii. 3); “his attempt to 
close a recalcitrant skylight” (W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 12).—re-cal/ci-trance, n. : 

re-cal-ci-trate (ré-kal/si-trat), v. 7.; -trated, -trating. [L. 
recalcitratus, pp. of recalcitrare, lit. ‘kick back,’ < re-, back, 
+ calcitrare, kick, < calz, heel.] To make resistance or 
opposition; be disobedient or refractory; show strong ob- 
jection or repugnance. —re-cal-ci-tra/tion (-tra/shon), n. 

re-ca-lesce (ré-ka-les’), v. i.;  -lesced, -lescing. [L. re- 
calescere, < re-, again, + calescere, grow hot, < calere, be 
hot.] To become hot again: said esp. of cooling iron, which 
glows with increased brilliancy upon passing certain tem- 
peratures. —re-ca-les’/cence (-les’ens), n. The fact of re- 
calescing.—re-ca-les/cent, a. 

re-call (ré-kal’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To call back, or summon 
to return (as, “He had given orders that the smaller for- 
tresses should be dismantled and their garrisons recalled,” 
J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iii. 2; “The German Am- 
bassador was recalled,’ Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,” 


Rebus of Bishop Old- 
ham _ (‘“‘owldom"’), Exe- 
ter Cathedral, England. 
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viii.); bring back by or as by calling (as, “Ye who must 
lament The death of those that made this world so fair, 
Cannot recall them now’: Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam,” 
xii. 28); bring back in thought or attention, as to present 
circumstances (as, “His voice recalled the girl with almost a 
start,” Wister’s “Virginian,” xxvii.; “Gascoigne . . . was 
the first to recall his scattered senses,’ Marryat’s “Mr. 
Midshipman Easy,” xix.); often, to bring back to the mind, 
memory, etc., or bring remembrance of (as, “‘The sleepless 
silence did recall Laone to my thoughts,” Shelley’s “Revolt 
of Islam,” v. 37; “‘his elder brother, whose burnt face and 
fierce grey whiskers somewhat recalled a Bengal tiger,” 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘Saint’s Progress,” i. 1); recollect or remember 
(as, “To this day I can recall portions of those tales,” W. H. 
Hudson’s ‘Far Away and Long Ago,” xxii.; “He had just 
recalled a little duty ashore, which he was leaving undone,” 
H. Melville’s ‘““Moby-Dick,” cx.); also, to revoke, take 
back, or withdraw (as, “Passed sentence may not be re- 
call’d,” Shakspere’s ‘‘Comedy of Errors,” i. 1. 148; to recall 
a promise or a gift; to recall an edition of a book).—re- 
call’, n. The act or an act of recalling; a summons to 
return; a calling back of a performer to the stage, or an 
encore; a sound made, as on a drum, bugle, etc., as a signal 
to return; a signal-flag used to recall a boat to a ship, etc.; 
the act or possibility of revoking something (as, “All that is, 
at all, Lasts ever, past recall”: Browning’s “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” xxvii.); in specif. use, the removal, or the right of 
removal, of a public official from office by a vote of the people 
taken upon petition of a specified number of the qualified 
electors.—re-call/a-ble, a. That may be recalled.—re-. 
call/ment, n. Recall. 

re-cant (ré-kant’), v. [L. recantare (pp. recantatus), < re-, 
back, + cantare, sing.] I. tr. To withdraw or disavow (a 
statement, opinion, etc.), esp. formally (as, “The king .. . 
threatened to make me recant my words”: Jane Porter’s 
“Scottish Chiefs,” Ixxxix.); retract; sometimes, to with- 
draw (a promise, etc.: as, “His word was passed and should 
not be recanted,” Fairfax’s tr. Tasso’s “‘Jerusalem Delivered,” 
v. 69: now rare); renounce (a purpose, etc.). II. intr. To 
disavow an opinion, etc., esp. formally: as, “It is against 
all precedent to burn One who recants” (Tennyson’s “(Queen 
Mary,” iv. 2. 29).—re-can-ta-tion (ré-kan-ta/shon), n. 
The act or an act of recanting; public renunciation, as of 
religious belief.—re-cant/er, n. 

re-ca-pit-u-late (ré-ka-pit/qg-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. (LL. 
recapitulatus, pp. of recapitulare, < L. re-, again, + capitu- 
lum, dim. of caput, head.] 1. tr. To repeat or recite the 
heads, main points, or gist of (something already stated: 
as, to recapitulate an argument or a report); recite (heads, 
main points, etc.: as, “The heads of the previous conver- 
sation were recapitulated by Mr. Micklewham,” Galt’s 
“Ayrshire Legatees,” v.; ‘His Majesty ... was at the 
pains to recapitulate the sum of all I had spoken,” Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 6); also, to recite or tell the main 
facts or particulars of, or recount concisely or briefly (actions, 
performances, experiences, occurrences, etc.: as, “The 
governors present, recapitulating their strifes with their 
assemblies, made answer,” Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” 
Amer. Revolution, i. 7); recite (main facts, particulars, etc.: 
as, “He began to recapitulate items in the catalogue of his 
escapades,’ H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 4. § 5); in brol., 
of a young animal, to repeat (ancestral evolutionary stages) 
in its development. II. inir. To recapitulate statements 
or matters; recount briefly something already said or done; 
in biol., to repeat ancestral evolutionary stages.—re-ca- 
pit-u-la/tion (-la/shgn), n. [LL. recapitulatio(n-).] The 
act of recapitulating; a summary or brief recital; in biol., 
the repetition of ancestral evolutionary stages in the develop- 
ment of a young animal.—re-ca-pit/u-la-tive (ia-tin), 
re-ca-pit/u-la-to-ry (-la-id-ri), a. Pertaining to or char- 
acterized by recapitulation. —re-ca-pit/u-la-tor (-li-tor), n. 

re-cap-ture (ré-kap’tir), n. [See re-.] The act of taking, 
or the fact of being taken, a second time; recovery or re- 
taking by capture; specif., the taking by the government of 
a fixed part of all earnings in excess of a certain percentage 
of property value, as in the case of a railroad; also, something 
recaptured.—re-cap/ture, v.t. To capture again; recover 
by capture; specif., of the government, to take by recapture. 
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re-cast (ré-kast’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. -cast. [See re-.] To 
cast again or anew; esp., to form, fashion, or arrange anew 
(as, “Not painlessly doth God recast And mould anew the 
nation”: Whittier’s “Ein Feste Burg Ist Unser Gott’’); 
often, to remodel or reconstruct (a literary work, a docu- 
ment, a sentence, etc.).-re-cast’/, n. A recasting; a new 
form of a thing produced by recasting. 

re-cede! (ré-séd’), v. ¢.; -ceded, -ceding. [See re-.| To 
cede back; yield or grant to a former possessor. 

re-cede? (ré-séd’), v. 1.3 -ceded, -ceding. [L. recedere (pp. 
recessus), < re-, back, + cedere, go.] To go or move back, 
or to or toward a more distant point (as, “I watched his 
receding figure until it was lost in the obscurity of the grove”: 
H. Melville’s ““Typee,’”’ xvii.); become more distant (as, 
“The mountains here recede so far as to be almost out of 
sight”: Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand Miles up the 
Nile,” vii.); slope backward (as, a receding chin); also, 
to go away, depart, or retire, as from a place (obs. or rare) ; 
fig. to draw back or withdraw from a position taken in a 
matter, or from an undertaking, promise, etc. (as, “The 
pride of Ferdinand had been piqued by being obliged .. . 
to recede from his plan”: Irving’s “(Conquest of Granada,” 
xliii.); also, to decline, as in character or value.—re-ced/- 
ence (-sé/dens), n. A receding; recession. 

re-ceipt (ré-sét’), n. [AF. receite, OF. recete, recepte (F. 
recette), < L. recepta, fem. of receptus, pp. of recipere: see 
receive.| A formula or prescription of things taken to com- 
pound a medicine, a dish of food, or some other preparation; 
a recipe; hence, in general, a formula or rule for producing 

. some thing or effect; also, a medicine or the like compounded 
according to a receipt}; also, that which is received; now, 
the amount or quantity received (commonly in pl.: as, “by 
authorizations to divert Government recevpts before they 
ever reach the Treasury,” A. W. Mellon’s “Taxation,” ii.); 
also, the act of receiving, or the state of being received; 
now, esp., the receiving of something into one’s possession 
or custody (as, the receipt of money or goods; “the receipt 
of Benson’s letter,” G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,” xxi.); also, a written acknowledgment of having 
received money, goods, etc., specified; also, a place for 
receiving something, esp. money (obs. or hist.); also, capa- 
bility of receiving, accommodating, or containing some- 
thing}; capacity}.—re-ceipt/, v. I. tr. To give a receipt 
for (money, goods, etc.); also, to acknowledge in writing 
the payment of (a bill). IE. intr. To give a receipt, as for 
money or goods.—re-ceipt/or, n. One who receipts; in 
law, a person to whom attached property is bailed. 

re-ceiv-a-ble (ré-sé/va-bl), a. Capable of being received; 
fit for acceptance; specii., that is to be received as legal 
tender, as paper money; also, awaiting receipt of payment 
(as, bills recewable). 

re-ceiv-al (ré-sé/val), n. The act of receiving. 

ro-ceive (ré-sév’), v.; -ceived, -ceiving. [OF. receveir (F. 
recevoir), < L. recipere (pp. receptus), take back, take to 
one’s self, receive, < re-, back, + capere, take.] Ltr. To 
take into one’s hand or one’s possession (something offered 
or delivered); take from another by hearing or listening 
(as, “A priest ... recewed his confession”: Green’s 
“Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” ix. 6); also, to take with 
acquiescence, or accept (something offered or presented); 
also, to permit one’s self to be subjected to (as, “This is a 
nation that obeyeth not the voice of the Lord their God, 
nor receiveth correction”: Jer. vii. 28); submit to; endure; 
also, to take by yielding to or being affected by something 
impressed, applied, or transmitted (as, ‘His tenderer cheek 
recewes her soft hand’s print,” Shakspere’s ‘“‘Venus and 
Adonis,” 353; a device for recewwing a record); also, to be- 
come the support of, or sustain (as, “Make broad thy 
shoulders to receive my weight’: Tennyson’s “Passing of 
Arthur,” 332); catch or intercept, or stand the force of 
(something falling or thrown, a blow, etc.); also, to take in 
or admit, as a receptacle; afford space or accommodation 
for; hold or contain; also, to take into the mind, or appre- 
hend mentally; also, to admit (a person) to a place; give 
accommodation or shelter to (as, “Take heed what guests 
you receive’: Shakspere’s ‘2 Henry IV.,” ii. 4. 101); also, 
to admit to personal relations, or to familiar or triendly inter- 
course; grant an audience to (a person); be at home to 
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(visitors); greet or welcome (guests, etc.) upon arriving 
(as, “George, white-gloved . . . stood with his mother and 
the Major... to ‘receive’ the guests”: Tarkington’s 
“Magnificent Ambersons,” iv.); also, to admit to a state or 
condition, a privilege, membership, etc.; accept in some 
capacity (as, ‘‘Why then Didst thou at first recewe me for 
thy husband?” Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 883); also, 
to take, accept, regard, etc., in a particular manner (as, 
“How hath she Received his love?” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
ii. 2. 129; “I did not receive all his assertions as gospel,” 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 20); also, to accept as 
authoritative, valid, true, or approved (as, a principle 
universally received; a received opinion or method); also, 
to have given to one’s self, or get (as, to receive rent for a 
property); have delivered or brought to one’s self (as, to 
receive a letter); get or learn by communication from others 
(as, to receive notice; to receive news); also, to have (some- 
thing) bestowed, conferred, etc. (as, to receive power to do 
something; to receive a name); meet with, or experience 
(as, to receive attention); suffer or undergo (as, to receive 
an affront); have inflicted upon one (as, to receive a blow, a 
wound, or a broken arm); have imposed upon one (as, to 
receive sentence). IZ. intr. To receive (or take, accept, 
admit, get, etc.) something (as, “Every one... shall 
receive according to his deserts”: J. Butler’s “Analogy 
of Religion,” i. 7); be or become a receiver or recipient; 
specif., to receive the eucharist; also, to receive visitors 
or guests (as, “The van der Luydens . . . are the most 
powerful influence in New York society . . . they recewe 
very seldom”: Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” ix.); 
hold a reception.—re-ceiv’er, m. One who receives; esp., 
one who receives something on behalf of others; one ap- 
pointed to receive money due; specif., a person appointed 
by a court to take charge of the property of others, as pend- 
ing litigation; also, one who, for purposes of profit or con- 
cealment, knowingly receives stolen goods; also, that which 
receives; a receptacle; a device or apparatus for receiving 
or holding something; a vessel for collecting and containing 
a gas, a distillate, or the like; the glass vessel from which the 


air is exhausted in an air-pump; a device which receives ~ 


electrical signals, waves, or the like, and renders them per- 
ceptible to the senses, as the part of a telephone held to the 
ear.—re-ceiver-ship, 7. The office of a receiver; also, 
the condition of being in the hands of a receiver.—re- 
ceiv/ing=ship, n. A vessel stationed in a harbor to receive 
and provide for recruits to the navy until they can be trans- 
ferred to regular service. 

re-cen-cy (ré/sen-si), n. The state of being recent. 

re-cense (ré-sens’), v. t.; -censed, -censing. [L. recensere, 
< re-, again, + censere, tax, rate, estimate.]| To review; 
revise; now, esp., to revise (a text).—re-cen/sion (-sen/- 
shon), n. [L. recensio(n-), < recensere.] A review or 
survey (now rare); esp., the critical or methodical revision 
of a text; a version of a text resulting from such revision. 
—re-cen/sion-ist, re-cen/sor, 7. 

re-cent (ré/sent), a. [L. recens (recent-), recent.] Of late 
occurrence, appearance, or origin, or lately happening, done, 
made, etc. (as, recent events; a recent book; a recent 
theory; a recent wound); still fresh or unchanged by time 
(as, recent, or newly gathered, plants or specimens); lately 
or newly come (poetic: as, “With disorder’d charms, All 
heaven beholds me recent from thy arms,” Pope’s tr. Homer’s 
“Tliad,” xiv.); also, not long past, as a period, or belonging 
to such a period, as a race; not remote or primitive; [cap.] 
in geol., noting or pertaining to the later division of the 
Quaternary period or system, succeeding the Pleistocene, 
and regarded as the present or existing geological division. 
—re/cent-ly, adv.—re/cent-ness, 7. 

re-cept (ré/sept), n. [L. receptum, neut. of receptus, pp. of 
recipere: see recewve.| In psychol., an idea formed by the 
repetition of similar percepts, as successive percepts of the 
same object. 

re-cep-ta-cle (ré-sep’ta-kl), n. [L. receptaculum, <_re- 
cipere: see recewe.| That which serves to receive or hold 
something; a repository; a container; specif., in bot., the modi- 
fied or expanded portion of an axis, which bears the organs 
of a single flower or the florets of a flower-head (see cut on 
following page).— re-cep-tac-u-lar (ré-sep-tak/@-lar), a. 
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(lightened) aviary, 


tH, then; y, you; 


receptible 


re-cep-ti-ble (ré-sep/ti-bl), a. [LL. receptibilis.] That may 
be received; nd 
receivable; 
also, capable 
of receiving. 

re-cep-tion 
(ré-sep/’- 
shon),n. 
(OF. F. re- 
ception, < 
L. recepti- 
o(n-), < re- 
cipere: see 
receive. | 
The act of 
receiving, or 
the fact of 
being re- 
ceived; a 
taking or 
getting by 
delivery or 
transfer; a 
taking by 
sustaining or 
intercepting; 
a taking in, 
admitting, 


holding, or 
ini + Various forms of Receptacle (7). —_a, dandelion (Ta- 
containing; raxacum taraxacum), 6, strawberry (Fragaria aes or 
admission to moschata) (longitudinal section) ; c, cleome (Cleome serru- 
the mind . lata) (longitudinal section) ; d, geranium (Geranium macu- 
» latum) ; e, sweetbrier (Rosa rubiginosa) (longitudinal sec- 
acceptance tion). 


as authoritative, valid, true, or approved; esp., the receiv- 
ing of persons, etc., into a place, state, or company; the 
receiving of persons formally or ceremoniously, as a court, 
social, or other function; a function or occasion when 
persons are formally received (as, to hold a reception); also, 
a receiving or being received in a particular manner, or 
manner or kind of reception (as, a book, a proposal, or a 
person meets with a favorable, or an unfavorable, reception) ; 
also, capacity for receivingj.—re-cep’/tion=room, n. A 
room for the reception of visitors. 

re-cep-tive (ré-sep’/tiv), a. [ML. receptivus.] Having the 
quality of receiving, taking in, or admitting; pertaining to 
or of the nature of reception; esp., able or quick to receive 
ideas, etc. (as, a receptive mind); sometimes, having, or 
characterized by, a disposition to receive a suggestion, offer, 
or the like with favor (as, we did not find him receptive, or 
in a receptive frame of mind).—re-cep/tive-ly, adv.—re- 
cep/tive-ness, re-cep-tiv-i-ty (ré-sep-tiv/i-ti), 7. 

re-cep-tor (ré-sep’tor), n. [L., a receiver.] A receiver; 
specif., a telephone receiver; the receiving apparatus of a 
wireless telegraph. 

re-cess (ré-ses/, also ré/ses), m. [L. recessus, < recedere: 
see recede?.] ‘The act of receding, going back, or retreating 
(as, the access and recess of the tide); also, departure, as 
from a place}; retirementt or seclusion}; also, withdrawal 
or cessation for a time from the usual occupation, work, or 
activity, or a period of such withdrawal (as, “In every 
recess from the occupations of the field . . . he found himself 
solitary and forlorn”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” vi.); 
specif., an interval of cessation from duty of a legislative 
body, a jury, or the like (as, “Before the Revolution the 
sessions of Parliament were short and the recesses long”’: 
Macaulay’s “Essays,” Sir William Temple); in schools, a 
short intermission for recreation during the course of the day 
(as, “During that interval known as recess, she [a teacher] 
became aware... that they were playing a new game 
outside”: Wister’s ‘Virginian,’ xxxili.); also, a receding 
part or space; an indentation in a line or extent of coast, 
hills, forest, etc. (as, “We... faced . . . across the clear 
pool to where its upper end . . . lay in a deep recess of the 
woods”: G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” xxxiii.); a bay or alcove 
in a room or any walled place (as, “He sat him down in one 
of the deep recesses formed by a window which lighted the 


great Gothic hall”: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xix.); a|re-cid-i-vous (ré-sid/i-vus), a. 


niche or hollow in a wall or the like (as, “his dwelling a 
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recess in some rude rock”: Cowper’s “Truth,” 79); also, a 
place of retirement or seclusion, or a retreat (obs. or archaic: 
as, “Departure from this happy place, our sweet Recess,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” xi. 304); a retired or inner place 
or part (now commonly in pl., and often fig.: as, “In the 
recesses of the palace her mysterious figure was at once 
invisible and omnipresent,’ Lytton Strachey’s ‘Queen 
Victoria,” iii.; “eyes that seemed willing to penetrate the 
recesses of his most secret thoughts,’’ Cooper’s ‘‘Prairie,” 
xxvi.).—re-cess’, v. I. tr. To place or set in a recess (as, 
“The sight of the hotel flower-stall recessed on the left 
reminded G. J. of Christine’s desire’: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Pretty Lady,” xiii.); also, to set or form as or like a recess 
(as, “Beside Fairway’s dwelling was an open space recessed 
from the road”: Hardy’s ‘Return of the Native,” vi. 1); 
also, to make a recess or recesses in (as, to recess a wall). 
II. intr. To take a recess, as a legislative body or the like; 
adjourn for a time. 

re-ces-sion! (ré-sesh/gn), m. [See re-.] Cession or ceding 
back, as to a former possessor. 
re-ces-sion? (ré-sesh’/on), n. [L. recessio(n-), < recedere: 
see recede?.] The act of receding; a going back or becoming 
more distant (as, ‘“The young man watched [from a depart- 
ing boat] the spectacular recession of the city”: Howells’s 
“Rise of Silas Lapham,” vi.); departure or retirement; 
withdrawal.—re-ces/sion-al. I. a. Of or pertaining to 
recession (as, a recessional hymn, a hymn sung at the close 
of a church service while the clergy and choir retire from the 
chancel to the vestry); also, of or pertaining to a recess, as 
of a legislative body. II... A recessional hymn. 

re-ces-sive (ré-ses/iv), a. [L. recedere (pp. recessus): see 
recede?.| Tending to recede; receding; of accent, showing a 
tendency to recede from the end toward the beginning of a 
word; in Mendelian phraseology, pertaining to or exhibiting 
a recessive, as opposed to a dominant, character (see recessive 
character, below).—recessive character, in Mendelian 
phraseology, that one of any pair of antagonistic or mutually 
incompatible characters, as tallness and dwarfishness, oc- 
curring one in each of two parent animals or plants of pure 
breed, which is not visibly manifested in the first generation 
of hybrids but is latently present, and which occurs, visibly 
or latently, in a certain definite proportion of individuals 
in each succeeding generation.—re-ces/sive, n. In Men- 
delian phraseology, a recessive character, or an individual 
exhibiting it.—re-ces/sive-ly, adv. 

Rech-a-bite (rek/a-bit), n. [From the Jewish Rechabites, 
descendants of Rechab, mentioned in Jer. xxxv.] A total 
abstainer from strong drink. 

re-change (ré-chanj’), v.t. ori. [See re-.] To change again 
or anew.—re-change’, n. A second or further change. 

re-charge (ré-chirj’), v. t. or 7. [See re-.] To charge again 
or anew; reload.—re-charge’, n. A second or additional 
charge. 

re-char-ter (ré-chir/tér), v. t. [See re-.] To charter again 
or anew.—re-char’ter, n. A rechartering; also, a second 
or additional charter. 

ré-chauf-fé (ra-sho-fa), n.; pl. -fés (-faz, F. -fa). [F., prop. 
pp. of réchauffer, warm again, < ré- (< L. re-), again, 
chauffer, E. chafe.] A warmed-up dish of food; hence, 
anything old or stale brought out anew, as a rehash of 
literary matter. 

re-cheat (ré-chét’), n. [OF. racheter, rachater, reassemble, 
rally.] In hunting, the calling together of the hounds; also, 
a strain on the horn sounded for this purpose, as at the be- 
ginning or the end of the chase (as, “The chase was declared 
to be ended . . . when the recheat should be blown”: Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” vi.). [Archaic. ] 

re-cher-ché (ré-sher-sha), a. [F., pp. of rechercher: see 
research, v.] Sought out with care; hence, rare or choice; 
of studied refinement or elegance. F 

re-chris-ten (ré-kris/n), v. ¢. [See re-.] To christen again 
or anew; rename. 

re-cid-i-vism (ré-sid/i-vizm), n. [See recidivous.] Re- 
peated or habitual relapse into crime.—re-cid/i-vist, 7. 
One who repeatedly or habitually relapses into crime; a 
habitual criminal. —re-cid-i-vis’tic, a. 

[L. recidivus, falling back, 


returning, < recidere, fall back, < re-, back, + cadere, fall.] 
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Liable to fall back or relapse, esp. into crime; habitually 
relapsing into crime. —re-ci-div-i-ty (res-i-div/i-ti), n. 
re-ci-pe (res/i-pe), n. [L., ‘take’ (impv. of recvpere: see 
receive), as used at the head of prescriptions.] A medical 
prescription; also, any receipt or formula, esp. one for pre- 
paring a dish in cookery. 

re-cip-i-ent (ré-sip/i-ent). [L. recipiens (-ent-), ppr. of 
recipere: see receive.] I. a. Receiving, or capable of 
receiving. II. n. One who or that which receives; a re- 
ceiver.—re-cip/i-ence, re-cip’i-en-cy, 7. ; 
re-cip-ro-cal (ré-sip’r9-kal). [L. reciprocus, returning, 
reciprocal, perhaps < re-, back, + pro-, forward.] I. a. 
Moving alternately backward and forwardt (as, ‘Obedient to 
the moon, he spent his date In course reciprocal, and had 
his fate Link’d to the mutual flowing of the seas”: Milton’s 
“Second Epitaph on Hobson the Carrier,” 30); also, given, 
performed, felt, etc., in return (as, “He contented himself 
with sending profuse acknowledgments of the assistance 
he had received ... coupled with vague promises of 
reciprocal aid,” J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” im, 23 “Ake 
was convinced of the hatred and scorn of his mistress: and 
this had produced . . . reciprocal hatred and scorn in him,” 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vii. 6); also, given, felt, etc., by 
each to or toward each, or mutual (as, reciprocal protection; 
reciprocal affection); mutually responsive, answering, or 
corresponding (as, “Their comradeship had lasted a lifetime, 
and no year passed without reciprocal visits,” Eden Phill- 
potts’s “Grey Room,” i.; reciprocal privileges or obligations) ; 
also, inversely corresponding; inverse; in gram., expressing 
mutual relation, as certain pronouns (see each other, under 
each, pron., and one another, under one, pron.); also, re- 
flexive. II. n. A thing that is reciprocal to something 
else; a return; an equivalent; a counterpart; a comple- 
ment; in math., that by which a given quantity is multiplied 
to produce unity. —re-cip-ro-cal/i-ty (-kal’ i-ti), n.—re-cip/= 
ro-cal-ly, adv. 

re-cip-ro-cate (ré-sip/r6-kat), v.; -cated, -cating. [L. re- 
ciprocatus, pp. of reciprocare, < reciprocus: see reciprocal. | 
I. tr. To cause to move alternately backward and forward; 
also, to give, feel, etc., in return (as, “I verily believe he 
reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart”: Irving’s 
“Sketch-Book,” Rip Van Winkle); also, to give and receive 
reciprocally (as, to reciprocate favors); interchange; also, 
to make correspondent. IL. intr. To move alternately 
backward and forward; also, to make return, as for some- 
thing given; also, to make interchange; also, to be corre- 
spondent.—re-cip’ro-cat-ing (-k4-ting), p. a. That  re- 
ciprocates; moving alternately backward and forward, or 
having a part or parts so moving; esp., noting or pertaining 
to a steam-engine in which the piston and piston-rod move 
back and forth in a straight line (cf. rotary); also, noting or 
pertaining to that type of internal-combustion engine for an 
aéroplane, whose cylinders remain stationary and do not 
revolve about a crank-shaft (cf. rotary).—re-cip-ro-ca/tion 
(-ka’shon), n. [L. reciprocatio(n-).] The act or fact of 
reciprocating; motion backward and forward; a making 
return for something; a mutual giving and receiving; the 
state of being reciprocal or corresponding.—re-cip/ro-ca- 
tive (-kd-tiv), re-cip/ro-ca-to-ry (-t9-ri), a. Characterized 
by 3 pertaining to reciprocation.—re-cip/ro-ca-tor (-ka- 
tor), 7. 

re-ci-pro-ci-ty (res-i-pros‘i-ti), n. [F. réciprocité, <_ L. 
reciprocus: see reciprocal.| Reciprocal state or relation; 
reciprocation; specif., that relation or policy with respect to 
commercial dealings between countries by which corre- 
sponding advantages or privileges are granted by each 
country to the citizens of the other. 

re-cir-cu-late (ré-sér/ki-lat), v. t. [See re-.] To circulate 
again or anew.—re-cir-cu-la/tion (-la/shon), n. 

re-ci-tal (ré-si/tal), n. The act of reciting; recitation; esp., 
the relating of facts or particulars; narration or description; 
detailed statement; also, an account, narrative, or descrip- 
tion (as, “Some men . . . give us, in recitals of disease, A 
doctor’s trouble, but without the fees’: Cowper’s ‘“Con- 
versation,” 313); also, a musical entertainment given usually 


by a single performer, or consisting of selections from a single 


eee rect tal-ist, n. One who gives musical re- 
citals. 
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re-ci-ta-tion (res-i-ta’shon), n. [L. recitatio(n-).] The act 
of reciting, or an instance of it; esp., a reciting or re- 
peating of something from memory, esp. formally or publicly; 
a reciting of a prepared lesson by pupils before a teacher; 
an elocutionary delivery of a piece of poetry or prose, without 
the text, before an audience, or a piece so delivered or for 
such delivery.—re-ci-ta/tion-ist, n. One who gives recita- 
tions of poetry or prose as a form of entertainment. 
re-ci-ta-tive! (res/i-ta-tiv), a. 
or of the nature of recital, as of facts or particulars. _ 
re-ci-ta-tive? (res/i-ta-tév’). [It. recitativo, < L. recitare, 
E. recite.| In music: I. a. Of the nature of or resembling 
recitation or declamation; in the style of recitative. II. n. 
A style of vocal music intermediate between speaking and 
singing; a passage, part, or piece in this style. 
re-ci-ta-ti-vo (res/i-ta-té/vo, It. ra-ché-ta-té/vo), n.; pl. 
-vos (-voz), It. -vi (-vé). [It.] In music, same as recita- 
tive?, n. 
re-cite (ré-sit’), v.; -cited, -citing. [L. recitare (pp. recitatus), 
< re-, again, + citare, call, E. cite.] 1. tr. To say over or 
repeat the words of, as from memory, esp. ina formal manner 
(as, to recite a prayer; to recite a lesson); specif., to repeat 
(a piece of poetry or prose) before an audience, as for enter- 
tainment; also, to relate the facts or particulars of, or give 
an account of (as, to recite one’s adventures); declare or 
tell (as, “The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verse recite” : 
Pope’s “Windsor Forest,” 425); tell one by one, recount, or 
enumerate (as, to recite the names of persons present; to 
recite the items in a list). II. intr. To recite or repeat 
something from memory (as, “One walk’d reciting by herself, 
and one... held a volume as to read”: Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” ii. 430); of pupils, to recite a lesson, or some part 
of a lesson called for, before a teacher.—re-cit/er (-si/tér), n. 
reck (rek), v. [AS. reccan = OHG. ruohhan = Icel. rekja, 
reck.] I. intr. To have care, concern, or regard (often 
with of, and commonly with a negative, or litile, or the like: 
as, “Of God, or hell, or worse, He [Moloch] reck’d not,” 
Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” ii. 50; “My asperity brought .. . 
enmity ... of which I recked very little,” Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” iv.); care or mind (as, “I reck not. 
though I end my life to-day”: Shakspere’s ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,” v. 6. 26); take heed, or think (as, “Constance 
and Sophia, busy with the intense preoccupations of youth, 
recked not of such matters”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ 
Tale,” i. 1); also, with impersonal subject, to be of concern 
or importance, or matter (as, it recks not; what recks it 7) 
[Archaic.] 1%. tr. To have regard for, mind, or heed (as, 
“May ye better reck the rede Than ever did th’ adviser!” 
Burns’s “Epistle to a Young Friend,” 87); also, with im- 
personal subject, to be of concern to, or matter to (as, “Of 
night, or loneliness, it recks me not”: Milton’s “Comus,” 
404). [Archaic.] 
reck-less (rek/les), a. [AS. réceléas, akin to reccan, E. reck.] 
Careless, regardless, or heedless (of: as, “He gave way to 
an exasperation that made him reckless of Brighton-Pom- 
frey’s opinion,’ H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” ix.; 
“reckless of consequences,” H. Melville’s ‘“Typee,”’ xxxiii.); 
not caring or minding (with a clause: as, “I am reckless 
what I do to spite the world,’ Shakspere’s ‘‘Macbeth,” 
iii. 1. 110); esp., utterly careless of the consequences of 
action, or boldly indifferent to or defiant of considerations 
of caution or prudence (as, ‘‘A reckless and irreverent knight 
was he,” Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,” 8538; “James. . 
became the fiercest and most reckless of partisans,’ Mac- 
aulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” vi.); characterized by or proceed- 
ing from such carelessness (as, a reckless spirit or mood; 


care}, or negligent}.—reck/less-ly, adv.—reck/less-ness, 7. 
reck-ling (rek/ling), ». (Origin uncertain.] The smallest 
and weakest one in a litter of animals or a family of children: 
as, ‘‘There lay the reckling, one But one hour old!’ (Tenny- 
son’s “Merlin and Vivien,” 707). [Chiefly prov. Eng.] 
reck-on (rek/n), v. [AS. (ge)recenian = D. rekenen = 
G. rechnen, reckon.] I. tr. To count, compute, or cal- 
culate as to number or amount (as, to reckon the days to 
Christmas; to reckon sums spent; to reckon the cost of a 
year of travel); also, to include in a count, number, or class 
(as, “‘The people shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agOny, intd, anite; (obscured) errant, operi, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th 


i a 


[See recite.] Pertaining to — 


reckless extravagance; reckless accusations); also, not taking — 


, thin; FH, then; y, you; 


reckoning 


among the nations”: Num. xxiii. 9); also, to estimate or|ré-clame (ra-klim), n. [F., < réclamer, E. 


judge from counting or calculating (with a complement: as, 
to reckon the total number to be 5,000; to reckon the dis- 
tance about 20 miles); in general, to esteem or consider 
(as stated: as, to reckon a person to be fortunate; to be 
reckoned a wit; “I cannot reckon you as an admirer,” Haw- 
thorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” vi.); also, to think or 
suppose (as, “I reckon this always, that a man is never un- 
done till he be hanged,” Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” ii. 5. 4; “What d’you reckon brought Ned Ferry 
here?” G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” ii.: now prov. or colloq.); 
also, to credit, account, or impute (to: as, “Faith was 
reckoned to Abraham for righteousness,” Rom. iv. 9). 
II. intr. To count; make a computation or calculation; 
also, to render an account, as for things received or done 
(see reckoning); also, to settle accounts, as with a person 
(lit. or fig.: as, “The lord of those servants cometh, and 
reckoneth with them,” Mat. xxv. 19; to reckon with men 
according to their deserts); deal (with), as with something 
to be taken into account or entering into a case (as, ‘“‘a kind 
of disclaimer of inheritance as a factor to be reckoned with,” 
W. De Morgan’s “Somehow Good,” xxiv.; ‘Who was this 
Senhouse? He might have to be reckoned with at a pinch,” 
M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” xiii.); also, to count, de- 
pend, or rely ion, as in expectation (as, “He reckons on 
finding a woman as big a fool as himself!’ G. Meredith’s 
“Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” xi.).—to reckon without 
one’s host, to count up the cost of one’s entertainment 
without consulting the host or landlord; hence, to make 
calculations or form plans or expectations without taking 
into account some important circumstance (as, “She had 
in one important point reckoned without her host . . . The 
two fellows, whom she went out to withstand, knew neither 
her nor the Latin tongue”: J. H. Newman’s “Callista,”’ 
xxv.).—reck/on-er, n.—reck/on-ing, n. The act of one 
who reckons; count, computation, or calculation; estima- 
tion (as, ‘Half-an-hour, by the judge’s reckoning, was to 
suffice for that”’: Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven Gables,”’ 
xviii.); the rendering of an account, or an accounting, as 
for things received or done (as, a day of reckoning; to give 
a reckoning; to call one to a reckoning); the settlement of 
accounts, as between parties; also, a statement of an amount 
due, or a bill, esp. at an inn or tavern (as, “The company 
having now pretty well satisfied their thirst, nothing re- 
mained but to pay the reckoning”: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” 
vii. 11); naut., the calculation of the position of a ship; 
also, the position as calculated. 
re-claim (ré-klam’), v. [OF. reclaimer, reclamer (F. ré- 
clamer), < L. reclamare, < re-, back, + clamare, cry out. ] 
I. intr. To cry out in protest, or protest (now rare); also, 
to reform}. II. ¢r. To cry out or protest against{; also, 
to call backt; also, to bring back to right courses, living, 
principles, ideas, etc. (as, “To reclaim me from this course 
of life was the sole cause of his journey to London,” Field- 
ing’s “Tom Jones,” viii. 13; “Though now reclaim’d By 
modern lights from an erroneous taste,” Cowper’s selas ke 
iv. 723); bring back from wrong-doing or error, or reform 
(as, to reclaim a criminal); correct or amend (faults, errors, 
etc.); also, to bring out of the wild or unimproved natural 
state; tame or domesticate (animals); bring into a civilized 
condition (as, to reclaim a people from savagery or barba- 
rism); bring (wild, waste, or marshy land) into a condition 
for cultivation or other use; often, to gain or recover (land, 
etc., from: as, to reclaim a tract from the desert or the 
sea; “The foundations of the capital were gradually re- 
claimed from the watery element,” Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico,” iv. 1); also, to recover (substances) in a pure or 
usable form from refuse matter, articles, etc. (as, to reclaim 
rubber or metals); also, to claim or demand the return or 
restoration of (as, “He also reclaimed the prisoners who still 
remained in the city,’ Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 6; 
“Pharnaces at once reclaimed his father’s kingdom,” Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xxiii.).—re-claim’, n. Reclaiming; reclamation. 
—re-claim/a-ble, a. That may be reclaimed.—re-claim/- 
er, n.—rec-la-ma-tion (rek-la-ma/shon), n. [L. re- 
clamatio(n-).] The act or process of reclaiming, or the state 
of being reclaimed; specif., the reclaiming of waste, desert, 
marshy, or submerged land for cultivation or other use. 


(variable) d as d or j, s ass or sh, ¢ as t or ch, 
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recognize 


I reclaim. | 
Advertisement; notoriety: as, “The idea . . . of his going 
into battle in hopes of electioneering réclame, is senseless” 
(Charnwood’s “Theodore Roosevelt,” iii.). 

rec-li-nate (rek/li-nat), a. [L. reclinatus, pp. of reclinare, 
E. recline.| In bot., bending downward. 

re-cline (ré-klin’), v.; -clined, -clining. [L. reclinare, < re-, 
back, + -clinare, bend, incline.] I. tr. To cause to lean 
back on something; place in a recumbent position. IE. itr. 
To lean or lie back; rest ina recumbent position: as, “Ladies 
sat, while men reclined on couches during the repast” 
(Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 6).—re-clin/er (-kli/nér), n. 

re-clothe (ré-kloru’), v.t. [See re-.] To clothe again. 

re-cluse (ré-klés’). [OF. F. reclus (fem. recluse), < LL. 
reclusus, pp. of recludere, shut up, L. unclose, < L. re-, 
back, again, + cludere, claudere, shut, close.] I. a. Shut 
up or apart from the world, or living in seclusion, as for 
religious or personal reasons (as, “I have liv’d recluse in 
rural shades”: Cowper’s “Conversation,” 801); character- 
ized by seclusion (as, a recluse life; “His mode of living was 
in the utmost degree recluse and solitary,” Godwin’s ‘Caleb 
Williams,” i.); also, of places, secluded or sequestered (obs. 
orrare). II.m. One who lives shut up or withdrawn from 
the world for the purpose of religious meditation; specif., 
a religious voluntarily immured or remaining for life within 
a cell; in general, a person who lives in seclusion or apart 
from society (as, “a bachelor and something of a recluse 
in his private house, where he lived alone”: W. H. Hudson’s 
“Far Away and Long Ago,” xvii.); also, a place of seclusionf. 
—re-cluse/ly, adv.—re-cluse/ness, n.—re-clu/sion (-k16/- 
zhon), n. [ML. reclusio(n-).] A shutting or a being shut 
up in seclusion; the condition or life of a recluse.—re- 
clu/sive (-siv), a. Characterized by seclusion; recluse. 

re-coal (ré-kdl’), v. [See re-.] I. tr. To supply afresh 
with coal: as, to recoal a steamship. IL. intr. To take on 
a fresh supply of coal. 

rec-og-ni-tion (rek-og-nish’on), n. [L. recognitio(n-), < 
recognoscere: see recognize.| The act of recognizing, or 
the state of being recognized; the perception of something 
as identical with something previously known or in the 
mind; the perception of something as existing or true, or 
realization; the acknowledgment of something as valid or 
as entitled to consideration; formal acknowledgment con- 
veying approval or sanction; the acknowledgment of kind- 
ness, service, merit, etc., or the expression of this by some 
token of appreciation.—re-cog-ni-tive, re-cog-ni-to-ry 
(ré-kog’ni-tiv, -td-ri), a. Pertaining to recognition. 
rec-og-niz-a-ble (rek/og-ni-za-bl), a. Capable of being 
recognized. —rec/og-niz-a-bly, adv. 
re-cog-ni-zance (ré-kog/ni-zans or ré-kon/i-), n. [OF. 
reconissance, reconoisance (F. reconnaissance), < re- 
conoistre: see recognize, and cf. reconnaissance.| The act 
of recognizing; recognition; also, a badge or token (archaic); 
also, in Jaw, a bond or obligation of record entered into 
before a court of record or a magistrate, binding a person 
to do a particular act; also, the sum pledged as surety on 
such a bond. 

re-cog-ni-zant (ré-kog/ni-zant), a. Recognizing; showing 

recognition: as, “They were people whom chance had 

brought .. . under a singular obligation to the Lapham 
ladies, and they were gratefully recognisant of it” (Howells’s 

“Rise of Silas Lapham,” ii.). 

rec-og-nize (rek/og-niz), v.; -nized,-nizing. [OF. reconoistre 

(recognoiss-, reconuiss-) (F. reconnaitre), < L. recognoscere 

(pp. recognitus), know again, recognize, inspect, < Te-, 

again, + cognoscere, come to know: see cognition, and cf. 

reconnotter.| 1. tr. To know again, or perceive to be iden- 
tical with something previously known (as, “The tragic 
veteran could scarcely recognize him, or believe that he was 
really his quondam associate,” Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” 

ii. 10; “I began to recognise familiar ground, the old trees 

under which I had walked or sat,” W. H. Hudson’s “Green 

Mansions,” xviii.); identify from knowledge of appearance 

or character (as, to recognize a thief from published descrip- 

tions of him); also, to perceive as existing or true, or realize 

(as, to recognize unsuspected possibilities in a thing; to 

be the first to recognize a fact); also, to avow knowledge of, 

with approval or sanction, or acknowledge or treat as valid 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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(as, to recognize a person’s authority ina matter; “Tl. . . 
try to get her to recognize your claim,” Mrs. Wharton’s 
“Son at the Front,” xiv.); acknowledge formally as existing 
or as entitled to consideration (as, one government recog- 
nizes another; “In the winter of 1652 the Commonwealth 
was duly recognized by the government of Louis XIV,” 
Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” iv. 5); acknowledge or accept 
formally as being something stated (as, to recognize a govern- 
ment as a belligerent; to recognize one as ambassador); 
concede or receive as being what is specified (as, “thankfully 
recognising those ages as a part of the great existence in 
which we share’: Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,’’ Amer. 
Revolution, i. 1); specif., to acknowledge as the person 
entitled to speak at the particular time, or give the floor to, 
as in a legislative assembly; also, to acknowledge or admit 
as resting upon one’s self (as, to recognize an obligation; to 
recognize one’s responsibility); also, to acknowledge ac- 
quaintance with (a person, etc.), as by a salute; also, to 
show appreciation of (kindness, service, merit, etc.), as by 
some reward or tribute. II. intr. In law, to enter into a 
recognizance.—rec/og-nized, p. a. Acknowledged; ad- 
mitted; approved; received: as, “every newspaper and 
periodical of recognized standing” (Bok’s “(Americanization 
of Edward Bok,” xxx.); a recognized method of procedure. — 
re-cog-ni-zee (ré-kog-ni-zé’ or ré-kon-i-), n. In law, the 
person to whom one is bound in a recognizance.—rec/og- 
niz-er (-ni-zér), n. One who recognizes.—re-cog-ni-zor 
(ré-kog-ni-zér’ or ré-kon-i-), n. In law, the person who 
enters into a recognizance. 

re-coil (ré-koil’), v. 7. [OF. F. reculer, < L. re-, back, + 
culus, the posteriors.| To draw back, retreat, or retire 
(as, “The . . . British had recoiled five and twenty miles”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” ii. 1. § 16); also, to start or 
shrink back, as in alarm, horror, or disgust (lit. or fig.: as, 
“Those who had felt his strength recoiled from his presence,” 
Scott’s ‘“Guy Mannering,” xli.; “With a sudden revulsion 
his heart recoiled from its purpose,” Longfellow’s “Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” v.); also, to spring or fly back, as 
in consequence of force of impact; spring back from the 
force of the discharge, as a firearm (as, ‘“My pistol was over- 
charged: when I fired, it recoiled, and I received a blow on 
my breast”: Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” iv.); fig., to 
spring or come back (on or upon: as, “The imprudence of 
our thoughts recoils upon our heads,” J. Conrad’s “Lord 
Jim,” xxxvi.); also, to fall back or offf, or degenerate} (see 
Shakspere’s “‘Cymbeline,” i. 6. 128); also, to go back, as in 
memory{ (see Shakspere’s ‘“‘Winter’s Tale,” i. 2. 154).— 
re-coil’,. Theact of recoiling; a drawing back, retreating, 
or retiring; a starting or shrinking back, as in alarm, horror, 
or disgust; a springing or flying back, as from impact or by 
elasticity; the springing back of a firearm, etc., when dis- 
charged.—re-coil’er, 7. 

re-coin (ré-koin’), v. t. [See re-.] To coin over again.— 
re-coin/age (-aj), m. The process or the product of re- 
coining. —re-coin/er, n. 

re-col-lect! (ré-ko-lekt’), v. ¢. [Orig. < L. recollectus, pp. 
of recolligere, collect again (< re-, again, + colligere: see 
collect), but later taken as < re- + collect, and pronounced 
accordingly: cf. recollect?.]| To collect, gather together, 
or assemble again (what is scattered or dispersed); fig., to 
rally (one’s faculties, powers, spirits, oy: summon up 
(strength, courage, oy. recover or compose (one’s self: 
as, ““Now, if Joseph would make one of his long speeches, I 
might recollect myself a little,” Sheridan’s “School for Scan- 
dal,” v. 3). Also written re-collect. 

rec-ol-lect? (rek-9-lekt’), ». [From the same source (L. 
recollectus, pp.) as recollect!, but distinguished in sense and 
pronunciation.] 1.¢r. To recall to mind, or recover knowl- 
edge of by an act or effort of memory (as, “I know why I 
began the Memoir. It was as an experiment to see how 
much I could really recollect if I once began to try”: W. De 
Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” x.); remember; also, to recall 
(one’s self) to something temporarily forgotten; bethink 
(one’s self); also, to concentrate (the mind, etc.) in medita- 
tion or religious contemplation. II. intr. To have a 
recollection; remember. 

Rec-ol-lect® (rek/o-lekt), n. [= F. récollet, < L. recol- 
lectus, ‘recollected’ (see recollect”), with reference to religious 


contemplation.] In the Rom. Cath. Ch., a member of a 
division of the Observant Franciscans following an especially 
strict rule. 
re-col-lec-tion! (ré-ko-lek’shon), n. [See recollect. ] The 
act of recollecting, or gathering together again, or the state 
of being recollected. Also written re-collection. 
rec-ol-lec-tion? (rek-9-lek’/shgn), m. [See recollect?.] The 
act or power of recollecting, or recalling to mind; remem- 
brance; that which is recollected; also, concentration of 
thought as in meditation, esp. on spiritual themes; religious 
contemplation.—rec-ol-lec/tive, a. Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or concerned with recollection or remembrance; 
having recollection. —rec-ol-lec/tive-ly, adv. 
Rec-ol-let (rek’o-let, F. ra-ko-la), n. [F. récollet: see Rec- 
ollect3.]| Same as Recollect®. 
re-com-bine (ré-kom-bin’), v. t. or i. [See re-.] To com- 
bine again or anew.—re-com-bi-na/tion (-kom-bi-na/- 
shon), n. 
re-com-fort (ré-kum/fort), v. ¢. [OF. reconforter (F. ré- 
conforter).| To comfort again; cheer; console; refresh. 
[Archaic. ] ’ 
re-com-mence (ré-ko-mens’), v. t. or 7. [OF. F. recom- 
mencer.| To commence again or anew.—re-com-mence’- 
ment, n.—re-com-men/cer (-men/sér), 7. 
rec-om-mend (rek-o-mend/), v. t. [ML. recommendare, < 
L. re-, again, + commendare, E. commend.] To commend 
or commit, as in trust or charge (as, “I... devoutly 
recommended my spirit to its Maker’: Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island,” xxiii.); also, to commend by favorable representa- 
tions, or present as worthy of confidence, acceptance, use, 
etc. (as, to recommend a man for a post; to recommend 
goods to a customer; to recommend a book, a hotel, or a 
dish of food); represent or urge as advisable or expedient 
(as, to recommend a method of procedure; to recommend 
caution or haste; ‘Caesar... recommended that the 
estates of the conspirators should be confiscated,”’ Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xi.); also, to advise (a person, etc., to do some- 
thing: as, to recommend one to wait; to recommend trav- 
elers to visit a place); advise to go, or refer by favorable 
representations (as, ‘“The landlord of the Spouter-Inn had ~ 
recommended us to his cousin Hosea Hussey of the Try 
Pots”: H. Melville’s ‘““Moby-Dick,” xv.); also, to make 
acceptable or pleasing (as, “I am a plain, rough man... 
with very little to recommend me”: Dickens’s “Cricket 
on the Hearth,” iii.); render or show (one’s self or itself) 
acceptable or satisfactory (as, to recommend one’s self by 
one’s merits; ‘This place recommended itself to my obser- 
vation as I was wandering in quest of an abode,” Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” xxxix.).—rec-om-mend’, n. A recom- 
mendation: as, “I can show recommends from his master 
and others” (Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xiv.). 
[Collog. or prov.]—rec-om-mend/a-ble, a. Suitable or 
worthy to be recommended.—rec’om-men-da/tion (-men- 
da’shon), n. [ML. recommendatio(n-).] The act of rec- 
ommending; representation in favor of a person or thing 
(as, “The other two were taken into my service, upon 
their captain’s recommendation”: Defoe’s “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” i. 18); also, a letter or the like recommending a person 
or thing; also, anything that serves to recommend a person 
or thing or induce acceptance or favor (as, “‘persons whose 
recommendations for command were birth or fortune”: 
Froude’s ‘Cesar,’ v.).—rec-om-men/da-to-ry  (-da- 
t6-ri), a. Serving to recommend: as, “I was to take with 
me letters recommendatory to a number of his friends” 
(B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” ii.).—rec-om-mend/er, n. 
re-com-mit (ré-ko-mit’), v. t.; -mitted, -mitting. [See re-.] 
To commit again; specif., to refer again to a committee.— 
re-com-mit/ment, re-com-mit/tal, n. 
rec-om-pense (rek/om-pens), v. t.; -pensed, -pensing. 
[Also formerly recompence; OF. recompenser (F. récom- 
penser), < ML. recompensare, < L. re-, back, + compen- 
sare: see compensate.| To make compensation to (a 
person, etc.); repay, remunerate, reward, or requite for 
service, aid, etc. (as, to recompense a person for his labor 
or trouble; “Thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just,” Luke, xiv. 14); make up to by payment or 
otherwise for loss, injury, suffering, etc. (as, to recompense 
a person for expense incurred or sacrifices made); also, to 
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make compensation for; make a return or requital for (as, 
Liberally recompensing their services . . . he took leave 
of his faithful followers”: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” 
iii. 7); make up for (loss, injury, suffering, etc.); make 
amends or atonement for (wrong-doing, etc.: obs. or archaic: 
as, “Though late, yet in some part to recompense My rash 
. misdeed,”’ Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 746); also, 
to serve as compensation to or for (as, the final success 
recompensed them for their toil and hardships; ‘A brighter 
prize than that he meant Shall recompense his mere intent,” 
Cowper’s “Moralizer Corrected,” 56); also, to give in return 
or requital (obs. or archaic: as, “Recompense to no man evil 
for evil,” Rom. xii. 17).—rec/om-pense, n. [Also formerly 
recompence.| Compensation made, as for service, loss, 
injury, or wrong (as, to make recompense; ‘That then, in 
recompense of all thy cares, Thy child shall show respect 
to thy gray hairs,” Cowper’s “Tirocinium,” 879); repay- 
ment or requital; reparation or atonement; also, something 
given or serving to compensate; remuneration or a reward 
(as, ‘A good man’s prayers are golden recompense,” Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter,” xx.; “Do good to the godly man, 
and thou shalt find a recompence,” Ecclus. xii. 2); means 
of reparation, or amends (as, ‘“‘Some recompense To comfort 
ca that mourn”: Burns’s ‘“Man Was Made to Mourn,” 
re-com-pose (ré-kom-poz/), v. ¢. [See re-.] To compose 
again or anew; reconstitute; rearrange; restore to compo- 
sure or calmness.—re-com-po-si/tion (-kom-pO-zish/on), n. 
re-con-cen-tra-do (ra-k6n-sen-tri/do), n.; pl. -dos (Sp. 
-dos). [Sp., ‘reconcentrated.’] One of a rural population 
forced to concentrate in towns, as during the Cuban rebellion 
of 1895—98 against Spain. 
re-con-cen-trate (ré-kon/sen-trat), v. t. [See re-.] To 
concentrate again; specif., to concentrate (troops, inhabit- 
ants, etc.), as for military or administrative purposes.— 
re-con-cen-tra/tion (-tra/shon), 7. 
rec-on-cil-a-ble (rek’on-si-la-bl), a. Capable of being rec- 
onciled.—rec/on-cil-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), rec/on-cil-a-ble- 
ness, 7.—rec/on-cil-a-bly, adv. 
rec-on-cile (rek/on-sil), v. t.; -ciled, -ciling. [OF. reconcilier 
(F. réconcilier), < L. reconciliare, < re-, again, + conciliare, 
bring together: see conciliate.| To bring again to friendly 
relations after estrangement or variance (as, to reconcile 
one person to, or with, another; “being all now good friends, 
for common danger . . . had effectually reconciled them,” 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 3; “to reconcile two 
nations after a long war,” J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the 
Bold,” iii. 1); also, to win over to friendliness, conciliate, 
or placate (as, to reconcile a hostile person; “The Gods 
are hard to reconcile,’ Tennyson’s ‘‘Choric Song,” vi.); 
also, to compose or settle (a quarrel, difference, etc.); 
also, to render no longer opposed, or bring to acquiescence 
or content (with to: as, ‘““The lady seemed to be reconciled 
to her lot,” Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” iii.; “But time 
partially reconciles us to anything,” Lamb’s “Superannu- 
ated Man”); also, to bring into agreement or harmony, or 
make compatible or consistent (as, “They .. . have con- 
trived .. . to reconcile orthodox Christianity with un- 
flinching democratic opinions”: Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” 
xxx.); show to be, or explain as being, compatible or con- 
sistent (as, to reconcile differing statements; ‘How, he 
demanded, did I reconcile these ancient fabulous notions 
with the doctrine of evolution?” W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away 
and Long Ago,” xxiv.); accept or regard as compatible or 
consistent (as, “Such welcome and unwelcome things at 
once ’Tis hard to reconcile”: Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” iv. 
3. 139); also, to purify ceremonially (as, ““The priest shall 
... put it [blood] upon the posts of the house . . . so 
shall ye reconcile the house”: Ezek. xlv. 20); specif., to 
purify (a church, cemetery, etc.) by special ceremonies after 
profanation (as, “The places of old assembly . . . were 
cleansed, or repaired, refitted and reconciled, and opened to 
public . . . worship”: Wiseman’s Palbiola,, sills l)e—— 
rec/on-cile-ment, ”. Reconciliation.—rec/on-cil-er (-si- 
lér), n.—rec’on-cil-i-a/tion (-sil-i-a’shon), n. [L. recon- 
ciliatio(n-).] The act of reconciling, or the state of being 
reconciled. —rec-on-cil/i-a-to-ry (-a-td-ri), a. Tending to 
reconcile. 
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rec-on-dite (rek/on-dit), a. [L. reconditus, pp. of recondere, 
put away, hide, <_re-, back, + condere, put together, lay 
up: see condiment.] Hidden from view, or concealed (now 
chiefly in bot. and entom.); hence, removed from ordinary 
knowledge or understanding, abstruse, or profound (as, 
recondite causes; recondite principles or truths; “oracles 
of the highest authority, and of the most recondite meaning,” 
Macaulay’s “Essays,” John Dryden); dealing with abstruse 
or profound matters (as, recondite studies; a recondite 
treatise); little known, or obscure, as writers or writings. — 
rec/on-dite-ly, adv.—rec/on-dite-ness, 7. 

re-con-di-tion (ré-kon-dish’on), v. t. [See re-.] To restore 
to a good or satisfactory condition; put in due condition 
again by repairing, making over, or other processes. 

re-con-nais-sance (ré-kon/d-sans), mn. [F.: see recog- 
nizance.| The act of reconnoitering, or a process or opera- 
tion of reconnoitering, as for military or other purposes; a 
preliminary examination or survey.—reconnaissance in 
force, milit., a demonstration or attack by a considerable 
force of troops for the purpose of discovering the position 
and strength of an enemy. 

re-con-nois-sance (ré-kon/i-sans, also rek-g-noi/sans), n. 
Same as reconnaissance. 

rec-on-noi-ter, rec-on-noi-tre (rek-o-noi/tér), v.; -tered, 
-tred, -tering, -tring. LF. reconnoitre, earlier form of recon- 
naitre, recognize, reconnoiter: see recognize.| 1. tr. To 
recognize}; also, to inspect, observe, or survey (the enemy, 
the enemy’s strength or position, a region, etc.) in order to 
gain information for military purposes (as, ‘““Theirleader . . . 
reconnoitred the works, with the view of reporting on the 
fittest disposition of the troops and the quarters and dis- 
tances from which the siege might best be opened”: J. F. 
Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iv. 4); hence, in general, to 
examine with the eye, inspect, or observe, in order to learn 
something (as, “Wyeth ... reconnottered them with a 
spy-glass, and soon perceived they were Indians”: Irving’s 
“Captain Bonneville,” vi.); esp., to examine or survey (a 
region, etc.) for engineering, geological, or other purposes. 
II. intr. To make a reconnaissance.—rec-on-noi’ter-er, 
rec-on-noi’trer, 7. 

re-con-quer (ré-kong’kér), v. ¢. [See re-.] To conquer 
again; recover by conquest.—re-con/quest (-kwest), n. 
The act of reconquering; recovery by conquest: as, ‘He 
was most anxious... to effect the reconquest of some 
portion of Zeland” (Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” iv. 3). 

re-con-sid-er (ré-kon-sid’ér),v. [Seere-.] I.tr. To consider 
again (as, “I implore you . . . to reconsider what it is we 
are being urged towards”: H. G. Wells’s ‘‘Men Like Gods,” 
ii. 2); esp., to consider again with a view to a change of 
decision or action (as, to reconsider a choice made or a re- 
fusal given); specif., in parliamentary use, to take up for 
consideration a second time, as a motion or a vote, as with 
the view of reversing or modifying action taken; also, to 
bethink (one’s self) with a view to doing differently (as, “He 
was perhaps minded to bring his sermon to anend . . . but 
if so, he reconsidered himself and proceeded”: S. Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” xlix.). IE. intr. To reconsider a 
matter: specif. in parliamentary use.—re-con-sid-er-a/tion 
(-a/shon), n. 

re-con-sti-tute (ré-kon/sti-tit), v. ¢. [See re-.] To consti- 
tute anew; reconstruct; recompose. —re-con-sti-tu/tion 
(-ti/shon), n. 

re-con-struct (ré-kon-strukt’/), v. ¢. [See re-.] To con- 
struct again or anew; rebuild; make over.—re-con-struc/- 
tion (-struk/shon), . The act of reconstructing; in U.S. 
hist., the process by which the States which had seceded 
were reorganized as a part of the Union after the Civil War, 
according to the acts of Congress of March 2 and 23, 1867 
(‘Reconstruction Acts’).—re-con-struc’tive, a. Tending 
to reconstruct.—re-con-struc/tor, 7. 

re-con-vene (ré-kon-vén’), v. 7. ort. [See re-.] To convene 
again. 

re-con-vert (ré-kon-vért’), v. t. [See re-.] To convert 
back to a previous state; also, to convert again or anew.— 
re-con-ver’sion (-vér/shgn), 7. 

re-con-vey (ré-kon-va’), v. t. [See re-.] To convey again 
or back.—re-con-vey/ance, 7. 

re-cop-y (ré-kop/i), v. é. [See re-.] To copy again. 
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re-cord (ré-kérd’), v. [OF. F. recorder, < L. recordari, call 
to mind, remember, < re-, back, again, + cor (cord-), heart, 
mind.] I. tr. To call to mindf, recall}, or remembery; 
also, to relatef or tell}; also, to set down in writing or the 
like, as for the purpose of preserving evidence (as, “And I 
recorded what I heard — A lesson for mankind,” Cowper's 
“Doves,” 39; ‘The first public act recorded of Czsar was his 
refusal to divorce his wife at Sylla’s bidding,” Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xxvili.); serve to relate or to tell of, as a written 
statement does (as, “A long inscription .. . records how 
Amenhotep . . . slew seven kings with his own hand”: 
Amelia B. Edwards’s “‘Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xiv.); 
also, to set down or register in some permanent form, as 
instruments do; specif., to set down, register, or fix by 
characteristic marks, incisions, etc., for the purpose of 
reproduction, as speech or music on 4 cylinder or disk for 
reproduction by a phonograph; also, to cause to be set 
down or registered (as, to record one’s vote); also, to attest 
or confirm}; also, to recitet or repeat}; practise or sing (a 
tune, etc.: now only of birds). IL. intr. To record some- 
thing; set down or make a record; also, to practise or sing a 
tune, as in an undertone (now only specif. of birds).— 
rec-ord (rek/ord). [OF. record.] I.n. The act of record- 
ing, or the state or fact of being recorded, as in writing; 
information or knowledge preserved in writing or the like 
(as, “Every action that hath gone before, Whereof we have 
record”: Shakspere’s “Troilus and Cressida,” i. 3. 14); 
specif., the commitment to writing, as authentic evidence, 
of something having legal importance, esp. as evidence of 
the proceedings or verdict of a court, or evidence preserved 
in this manner (as, a court of record, one whose proceedings 
are formally enrolled and are valid as tone. also, an 
account in writing or the like preserving the memory or 
knowledge of facts or events; a document, etc., containing 
such an account; specif., an official writing recording 
facts or events; an authentic or official written report of 
proceedings of a court of justice; an authentic or official 
copy of a writing; also, any thing or person serving as a 
memorial; also, the tracing, marking, or the like made by a 
recording instrument; a cylinder, disk, or other device 
having characteristic markings or the like for reproducing 
sound, as in a phonograph; also, a report, list, or aggregate 
of actions or achievements, as in the case of a person, an 
organization, a horse, a ship, etc. (as, to have a good, or a 
bad, record); also, a notable recorded degree of achievement 
cr attainment; esp., the highest or furthest recorded de- 
gree attained; the best rate, amount, etc., attained, as in 
some form of sport (as, to break the record in the high 
jump); also, testimony or witness (obs. or archaic); also, 
memoryt or remembrance{ (see Shakspere’s “Twelfth 
Night,” v. 1. 253). II. a. Making or affording a record; 
notable in the degree of attainment; being the foremost or 
utmost in the degree of attainment: as, a record output; a 
record year for sales; the record time for the mile run. 

rec-or-da-tion (rek-or-da/shon), n. [L. recordatio(n-), < 
recordari: see record.| Remembrance}; also, the act of 
recording, or committing to writing or the like. 

re-cord-er (ré-kér/dér), m. A judge having criminal and 
civil jurisdiction in a city or borough; also, one who records, 
or sets down facts or events in writing, esp. as an official 
duty; also, a recording or registering apparatus or device; 
also, a witnesst; also, an obsolete musical instrument of 
the flageolet kind (as, “flutes and soft recorders’: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 551).—re-cord/er-ship, n. 

re-count! (ré-kount’), v. t. [See re-.] To count again. 
Also written re-count.—re-count! (ré-kount’ or ré/kount), 
nm. A recounting; a second or additional count, as of votes 
in anelection. Also written re-count. 

re-count? (ré-kount’), v. ¢. [OF. reconter, repeat, relate, < 
re- (< L. re-), again, + conter, tell, E. cownt?.] To relate 
or narrate, tell in detail, or give the facts or particulars of 
(as, “I recounted to him all that had passed . . . without 
garbling the facts in any particular’: Malkin’s tr. Le Sage’s 
“Gil Blas,” vii. 2); narrate in order (as, ‘“They used to 
recount... the exploits of their youth’: G. White’s 
“Nat. Hist. of Selborne,”’ i. 7); tell one by one, or enumer- 
ate (as, to recount the items in a list).—re-count/al, re- 
count/ment}, n. 
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re-coup (ré-kip’), v. ¢. [F. recowper, cut again, < re- 
(< L. re-), again, + cowper, cut: see coupé.| To keep 
back as a set-off or discount, or deduct (as, to recoup from 
wages losses due to negligence); also, to reimburse or in- 
demnify (as, to recoup a person for expenses); also, to provide 
or be an equivalent for, or compensate for (as, to recoup 
one’s losses); also, to yield in return, or return an amount 
equal to (as, to obtain dividends that in a few years recoup 
one’s whole capital).—re-coup’, n. The act of recouping. 
—re-coup/er, n.—re-coup’/ment, 7. 

re-course (ré-kors’), n. [OF. F. recours, < L. recursus, a 
running back, < recurrere: see recur.| A running, flowing, 
or coming backf; also, movement or course In a particular 
direction or to a particular placet; also, resort or applica- 
tion to a person or thing for help or protection, as when in 
difficulty (as, “The King in this extremity had recourse to 
Sir William Temple,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii; 
“They might have recourse to barbarity as an expedient,” 
Macaulay’s “Essays,”’ Machiavelli); also, the right to resort 
to a person for pecuniary compensation (as, an indorsement 
without recourse, one by which a payee or holder of a nego- 
tiable instrument, by writing ‘without recourse’ with his 
name, merely transfers the instrument without assuming 
any liability upon it); also, a person or thing resorted to 
for help or protection; also, habitual or customary going to 
a placef, or resort{; also, accesst or admittancef (as, 
“That no manner of person At any time have recourse unto 
the princes”: Shakspere’s “Richard II.,” iii. 5. 109). 

re-cov-er! (ré-kuv/ér), v. t. (See re-.] To cover again. 
Also written re-cover. 

re-cov-er? (ré-kuv/ér), ». [OF. F. recowvrer, < L. recupe- 
rare: see recuperate.| 1.tr. To get again, or regain (some- 
thing lost or taken away: as, to recover lost property; to 
recover conquered territory; “In a few days Mr. Barnstaple 
had recovered strength of body and mind,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Men Like Gods,” iii. 2; “(He . . . stood in the porch a 
minute to recover his composure,” Galsworthy’s “‘Saint’s 
Progress,” iv. 3); sometimes, to win back or reconcile (a 
person: as, “There are ways to recover the general again,” 
Shakspere’s “Othello,” ii. 3. 273); specif., to regain (a sub-. 
stance) in usable form, as from refuse material or from a 
waste product or by-product of manufacture; reclaim; in 
legal use, to obtain by judgment in a court of law or 
by legal proceedings (as, to recover damages for a wrong); 
also, in general, to get} or obtain}; also, to get to or reach 
(obs. or archaic); also, to bring back or restore (a thing), 
as to a person, place, etc. (as, “So had the glory of 
prowess been recover’d to Palestine”: Milton’s “Samson 
Agonistes,” 1098); specif., in military use, to bring back (a 
weapon) to a certain position, as after use; also, to restore 
(a person, etc.) to life or consciousness, to health or strength, 
or to composure (as, “Our men in the pinnace . . . took up 
three men; one of which was just drowning, and it was a 
good while before we could recover him,” Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” ii. 11; “He . . . recovered her from an imminent 
and painful disease,” Marryat’s “Japhet,” Ixi.; “Partridge, 
whom the sound of a human voice had recovered from his 
fright,” Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” viii. 10); restore (anything) 
to good or proper condition}; also, to rescuey or delivery; 
reclaim from a bad state, practice, etc. (as, “till I have 
recovered them out of that desperate state of vice and folly, 
into which the age is fallen”: Addison, in “Spectator,” 10); 
also, to get over (sickness, misfortune, etc.: as, ‘“Some dis- 
tant, rural scene... where...I1 might. . . recover 
the wounds my mind had received,’ Godwin’s “Caleb Wil- 
liams,” xxxix.); make up for or make good (loss, damage, 
etc., to one’s self); remedy or rectify (fault, mischief, etc.); 
also, to regain the strength, composure, balance, etc., of 
(one’s self: as, ‘“He gave the man a few moments to recover 
himself,” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xxx.). II. intr. 
To regain health after sickness, a wound, etc. (often followed 
by of or, now more commonly, from: as, “The man recovered 
of the bite — The dog it was that died,’ Goldsmith’s ‘‘Vicar 
of Wakefield,” xvii.; to recover from an illness); also, in 
general, to regain a former (and better) state or condition 
(as, “The city had not yet recovered from the effects of the 
late revolution”: W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” i.); 
regain consciousness; regain one’s composure, balance, 
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etc.; also, to return or come, as to a placef; specif., in 
fencing and rowing, to make a recovery; in law, to obtain 
a favorable judgment in a suit for something.—re-cov/er?, n. 
Recovery, esp. of a former position.—re-cov/er-a-ble, a. 
Capable of being recovered.—re-cov/er-er, n.—re-cov/- 
er-y (-i), ”.; pl. -ies (-iz). The act of recovering; the re- 
gaining of something lost or taken away, or the possibility 
of this (as, ‘““The recovery of Bagdad was impossible unless 
the British were driven back to the Sinai desert,’’ Buchan’s 
“Hist. of the Great War,” Ixxxvii.; “The game of open 
resistance was lost beyond recovery,” Froude’s ‘‘Cesar,” 
xxv.); the regaining of substances in usable form, as from 
refuse material or waste products; the obtaining of right to 
something by verdict or judgment of a court of law; restora- 
tion or return to health from sickness; restoration or return 
to a former (and better) state or condition; return to a 
former position or attitude, as, in fencing, to that of guard 
after a lunge, or, in rowing, to that for making the next 
stroke after completing a stroke. 
rec-re-ant (rek/ré-ant). [OF. recreant, a. and n., < recreire, 
recrotre, yield in a contest, < ML. recredere, surrender, < 
L. re-, back, + credere, trust.] I. a. Yielding in combat, 
or acknowledging defeat (obs. or archaic: as, to yield one’s 
self recreant); hence, cowardly or craven (as, ‘‘He blotted 
was with blame, And counted but a recreant Knight with 
endles shame”: Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” v. 11. 46); 
also, unfaithful, disloyal, or false (as, “Man ... Who... 
Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and false,’”’ Milton’s ‘‘Para- 
dise Regained,” iii. 188; ‘while her [Holland’s] sister prov- 
inces had proved recreant to him [William of Orange],” 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 8). IE n. A coward or 
craven in combat or war (as, “Reig. Shall we give over 
Orleans, or no? Puc. Why, no,I say, distrustful recreants! 
Fight till the last gasp”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” i. 2. 
126); a pusillanimous person; also, one who proves un- 
faithful or false; an apostate; a traitor.—rec/re-ance, 
rec/re-an-cy, n.—rec/re-ant-ly, adv. 
re-cre-ate! (ré-kré-at’), v. t. [See re-.] To create anew. 
Also written re-create.—re-cre-a/tion! (-a/shon), n. 
rec-re-ate? (rek/ré-at), v.; -ated, -ating. LL. recreatus, pp. 
of recreare, create anew, restore, < re-, again, -+ creare, 
create.] I. tr. To restore to a good condition of body or 
mind, or refresh physically or mentally; now, usually, to 
refresh with some pastime, diversion, agreeable exercise, 
or other means of relaxation and enjoyment, as after toil or 


exertion (as, “to walk abroad, and recreate yourselves”: | 


Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” iii. 2. 256). IL. intr. To take 
recreation. —rec-re-a/tion? (-a/shon), n. [L. recreatio(n-).] 
The act of recreating, or the state of being recreated; re- 
freshment by means of some pastime, agreeable exercise, 
or the like; a particular form or means of such refreshment, 
or a pastime, diversion, exercise, or other resource affording 
relaxation and enjoyment (as, “Next to his flowers, walking 
was Uncle Tom’s chief recreation”: W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 2); also, refreshment with food and drink. 
—rec-re-a/tion-al, a. Of or pertaining to recreation: as, 
“the increasing recreational variety of life” (A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson’s “If Winter Comes,” ii. 1).—rec/re-a-tive (-a-tiv), a. 
Tending to recreate. 
rec-re-ment (rek/ré-ment), n. [L. recrementum, < re-, 
back, + cernere, separate.] The useless portion of a sub- 
stance; dross; in physiol., a secretion which, after having 
been separated from the blood, is returned to it, as the 
saliva.—rec/re-men-ti/tious (-men-tish/us), a. Consist- 
ing of or of the nature of recrement. 
re-crim-i-nate (ré-krim/i-nat), v.; -nated, -nating. [ML. 
recriminatus, pp. of recriminari, < L. re-, back, ++ crimi- 
nari: see criminate.] 1. intr. To bring a charge in return 
against an accuser. IE. tr. To accuse in return.—re- 
crim-i-na/tion (-na/shon), n. [ML.  recriminatio(n-).] 
The act of recriminating (as, “Injudicious . . . as the con- 
duct of England may be in this system of aspersion, re- 
crimination on our part would be equally ill-judged”: 
Irving’s “Sketch-Book,”’ English Writers on America) ; 
also, an accusation brought in return by an accused person 
against the accuser.—re-crim/i-na-tive (-na-tiv), re- 
crim/i-na-to-ry (-td-ri), a. Of the nature of or involving 
recrimination. 
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re-cross (ré-krés’), v. t. or i. [See re-.] To cross again in 
returning (as, “He knew that time, weather, and scarcity 
of supplies must wear Cromwell out and compel him to 
recross the border’: Morley’s ‘Oliver Cromwell,” iv. 3); 
also, to cross a second time or anew. 
re-cru-desce (ré-kré-des’), v. 2.; -desced, -descing. [L. re- 
crudescere, < re-, again, + crudescere, lit. ‘grow raw,’ < 
crudus, raw, E. crude.| To break out afresh, as a sore or a 
disease, or anything that has been quiescent; come into 
renewed activity.—re-cru-des/cence (-des/ens), mn. A 
breaking out afresh, or into renewed activity; a revival 
or reappearance in active existence: as, the recrudescence 
of an epidemic; a recrudescence of hostilities; ‘Conditions 
. . . had long prevented any recrudescence of gang slavery” 
(H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxvii. § 6). Also 
re-cru-des/cen-cy.—re-cru-des/cent, a. Recrudescing; 
breaking out afresh; coming into renewed activity. 
re-cruit (ré-krot’), v. [F. recruter, < recrue, a new growth, 
accession to troops, < recroitre, grow again, < re- (< L. re-), 
again, + croitre, grow: see crew!.| I. tr. To strengthen 
or supply (an army, etc.) with new men; enlist (men) 
for military or naval service; raise (a force) by enlistment; 
also, more generally, to add to or maintain the number of 
(any body, class, etc.: as, to recruit a colonial popula- 
tion with new settlers); furnish or replenish with a fresh 
supply or stock (as, “The contributions . . . did little to 
recrutt the Exchequer’: Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. 
People,” viii. 5); renew (supplies, etc.: as, “having... 
fully recruited our stores of all things necessary,’ Defoe’s 
“Captain Singleton,” vi.); increase or maintain (anything 
deficient or failing) by some suitable means or process; 
often, to renew or restore (the health, strength, etc.); re- 
fresh or revive (the spirits, etc.); reinvigorate or refresh 
(a person, etc.: as, “when he was recruited with a dram,” 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 6; “The rest and the 
refreshment of the fruit . . . recruited him, and he moved 
on languidly,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xii.). I. intr. 
To enlist or raise men for military or naval service (as, ““The 
country’s first act would be to recruit for the navy”: Bok’s 
“Americanization of Edward Bok,” xxxiv.); also, to gain 
new supplies of anything lost or wasted; esp., to recover 
health, strength, or vigor.—re-cruit’, n. The act or pro- 
cess of recruiting; also, that which is secured or added by 
recruiting; formerly, a fresh supply of troops for military 
service}; now, a newly enlisted soldier or sailor; a newly 
secured member of any body or class (as, “Mr. E. H. Machin 
(‘that most enterprising and enlightened recrui to the ranks 
of theatrical managers’)’’: Arnold Bennett’s “The Old 
Adam,” viii.); a fresh supply of anything (now rare).— 
re-cruit/er, n.—re-cruit/ment, 7. 
re-crys-tal-lize (ré-kris/ta-liz), v. t. or i. [See re-.] To 
crystallize again. —re-crys’tal-li-za/tion (-li-za/shon), 7. 
rec-tal (rek/tal), a. Of or pertaining to 
the rectum. 
rec-tan-gle (rek/tang-gl),n. [F. rectangle, 
< L. rectus, straight, right, ++ angulus, 
angle.] A parallelogram with all its 
angles right angles.—rec/tan-gled, a. Rectangle. 
Right-angled; in her., formed with right angles or a right 
angle.—rec-tan/gu-lar (-tang/gii-ldr), 4. 
Shaped like a rectangle; having right an- 
gles or a right angle; having the base or 
section in the form of a rectangle; placed 
at right angles; having parts at right an- 
gles to each other.—rec-tan-gu-lar’i-ty 
(lar/i-ti), n.—rec-tan/gu-lar-ly, adv. 
rec-ti-fi-a-ble (rek’ti-fi-a-bl), a. Capable A Glee 
of being rectified. 7 
rec-ti-fi-ca-tion (rek’ti-fi-ka/shon), n. [OF. F. rectification, 
< LL. rectificatio(n-).] The act or operation of rectifying. 
—rec’ti-fi-ca-tive (-kd-tiv), rec/ti-fi-ca-to-ry (-k4-t9-r1), a. 
Rectifying; corrective. ; 
rec-ti-fy (rek/ti-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [OF. F. rectifier, < 
LL. rectificare, < L. rectus, right, + facere, make.| To 
make, put, or set right; remedy (what is bad or faulty); 
correct (what is erroneous); put (a thing) into a good or the 
proper condition, as by removing defects or errors; put 
right by adjustment or calculation, as an instrument or a 
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course at sea; specif., to purify or refine; purify (a spirit 
or liquor) by repeated distillation, raising it to a required 
strength, and sometimes adding flavoring material during 
the process; also, to make straight}, or bring into linet; 
in geom., to equate (a curve) with a straight line, or deter- 
mine the length of (the curve); in elect., to change (an alter- 
nating current) into a direct current, without an intermediate 
transformation of energy.—to rectify the globe, in astron. 
and geog., to adjust a globe for the solution of any proposed 
problem. —rec/ti-fi-er (-fi-er), . 

rec-ti-lin-e-al (rek-ti-lin’é-al), a. Rectilinear. 
rec-ti-lin-e-ar (rek-ti-lin’é-dr), a. [L. rectus, straight, + 
linea, line.] Moving in or forming a straight line; formed 
or characterized by straight lines. —rec-ti-lin’e-ar-ly, adv. 
rec-ti-tude (rek/ti-tid), n. [OF. F. rectitude, < L. recti- 
tudo, < rectus, straight, right, pp. of regere, keep straight, 
direct, rule: see regent and right.) Straightness, or direction 
in a straight line; also, rightness of principle or practice, 
uprightness, integrity, or virtue (as, “The name of Brutus 
would be a guaranty to the people of rectitude of intention,” 
Froude’s “Cesar,” xxvi.; “the simple, proud rectitude of her 
life,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Book of Carlotta,” i. 4); also, 
correctness (as, rectitude of judgment; ‘Whatever he said 
was... uttered with rectitude of articulation,’ C. B. 
Brown’s “Wieland,” viii.). 

rec-to (rek/to), n.; pl. -tos (-tdz). [L., abl. of rectus, right: 
see rectitude.| In printing, the right-hand page of an open 
book; the front of a leaf: opposed to verso. 

rec-tor (rek/tor), n. [L., < regere, direct, rule: see rec- 
titude.| A rulert; one exercising directing control (now 
rare); specif., the permanent head in certain universities, 
colleges, and schools; the chief elective officer of a university, 
as in Scotland; in the Rom. Cath. Ch., an ecclesiastic in 
charge of a college, religious house, or congregation; in the 
Ch. of Eng., a clergyman who has the charge of a parish with 
full possession of all its rights, tithes, etc.; in the U. Soa 
clergyman in charge of a parish in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church.—rec/tor-ate (-at), . The office, dignity, or 
term of a rector.—rec-to/ri-al (-td/ri-al), a. Pertaining to 
a rector or a rectory.—rec/tor-ship, n.—rec/tor-y (-i), 7.; 
pl. -ies (-iz). A benefice held by a recter; also, a rector’s 
house; a parsonage. 

rec-tum (rek/tum), .; pl. -ta (-té). [NL., ‘straight (intes- 
tine),’ prop. neut. of L. rectus, straight: see rectitude] 
In anat., the comparatively straight, terminal section of the 
intestine, ending in the anus. 

rec-tus (rek/tus), ”.; pl. -ti (-ti). [NL., ‘straight (muscle),’ 
< L. rectus, straight: see rectitude.] In anat., any of 
several muscles, as of the abdomen, thigh, eye, etc.: so 
called from the straightness of their course. 

re-cueil (ré-ké-y’), n. [F., < recueillir, < L. recolligere: 
see recollect!.| A collection of writings. 

re-cum-bent (ré-kum/bent), a. [L. recumbens (-ent-), ppr. 
of recwmbere, recline, < re-, back, + -cumbere, lie.] Lying 
down; reclining; leaning.—re-cum/ben-cy, n.—re-cum/- 
bent-ly, adv. 

re-cu-per-ate (ré-ki/pe-rat), v.; -ated, -ating. [L. recwpera- 
tus, pp. of recwperare, rectperare, regain, recover: cf. L. 
recipere, take back (see receive), also E. recover?.| 1. tr. 
To recover or regain (obs. or rare: as, to recuperate one’s 
health or spirits); also, to restore to health, vigor, etc. (as, 
“We had paused to recuperate our animals”: G. W. Cable’s 
“Cavalier,” i.); also, to make up for (loss, etc.: rare); 
recoup (one’s self), as for expense or loss (rare: as, “He paid 
a fixed sum to the clergyman, and recuperated himself by a 
grinding tyranny of the tenants,” Lecky’s ‘‘Hist. of Eng. in 
the 18th Century,” xvi.). II. intr. To recover from sick- 
ness or exhaustion; regain health or strength; also, to return 
to a normal condition; recover from pecuniary loss.—re- 
cu-per-a/tion (-pe-ra/shon), n. [L. recwperatio(n-).] Re- 
covery, as of something lost (obs. or rare); now, commonly, 
recovery from sickness, exhaustion, etc.—re-cu/per-a-tive 
(-pe-ra-tiv), a. That recuperates; having the power of 
recuperating ; also, pertaining to recuperation or recovery 
from sickness, exhaustion, etc. (as, “Youth... has its 
A lat powers”: W. Churchill’s ‘Modern Chronicle,” 
i. 6). 

re-cur (ré-kér’), v. 7.; -curred, -curring. [L. recurrere, run 
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back, recur, < re-, back, + currere, run.] To go back, as 
to a place (now rare); fig., to return in action, conduct, 
belief, etc. (as, to recur to former principles); return in 
thought, discourse, etc. (as, to recur to a subject); also, to 
resort for assistance, or have recourse (as, to recur to an 
expedient); also, to return to.the mind, thoughts, or mem- 
ory, as a subject, idea, etc. (as, “Oft does my heart indulge 
the rising thought, Which still recurs”: Byron’s “Childish 
Recollections”); come up again for consideration, as a 
question; also, to occur again, sometimes repeatedly, as an 
event, an experience, an anniversary, etc. recurring deci- 
mal. See under decimal, n. ? 

re-curef (ré-kiir’), v. t. or 7. [L. recurare, < re-, again, + 
curare, E. cure, v.] To cure or become cured; heal. } 

re-cur-rence (ré-kur’ens), n. The act or fact of recurring; 
return, as to a place (rare: as, “those poor victims to monot- 
ony, who from day to day pace along the beach, in endless 
progress and recurrence,” Lamb’s “Old Margate Hoy”) ; 
fig., return to a state, habit, etc. (as, “recurrence to image- 
worship”: Borrow’s “Romany Rye,” iii.); return in thought 
or discourse, as to a subject; resort or recourse to some- 
thing; the return of a thought, etc., to the mind (as, “an 
indistinct recurrence of impressions’: George Eliot’s 
“Romola,” lix.); the fresh or repeated occurrence of an 
event, experience, etc. 

re-cur-rent (ré-kur’ent). [L. recurrens (-ent-), ppr.] 1. a. 
That recurs; occurring or appearing again, esp. repeatedly 
or periodically (as, “A book he browsed over with a recur- 
rent pleasure was Waterton’s Wanderings in South America,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Polly,” vii.; the recurrent attacks of a 
disease); also, in anat., etc., turned back so as to run ina 
reverse direction, as a nerve, artery, branch, etc. IL. n. 
In anat., a recurrent nerve or artery.—re-cur’rent-ly, adv. 

re-cur-vate (ré-kér’vat), a. [L. recurvatus, pp.] Recurved. 

re-curve (ré-kérv’), v. t. or 7.; -curved, -curving. LL. re- 
curvare (pp. recurvatus), < re-, back, + curvare, E. curve, v.] 
To curve or bend back or backward.—re-cur-va-tion (ré- 
kér-va/shon), n. 

rec-u-sant (rek/i-zant or ré-ki/-). 
ppr. of recusare: see recuse.| I. a. 


[L. recusans (-ant-), 
Refusing to submit, 


comply, etc.; obstinate in refusal; in Eng. hist., refusing to — 


attend services of the Church of England, or to acknowledge 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown. IE. n. One 
who is recusant; in Eng. hist., a person, esp. a Roman Catho- 
lic, who refused to attend the services of the Church of 
England (as, “They would not promise his Majesty their 
consent to the repeal of the Test and penal Statutes against 
Popish Recusants”: Evelyn’s “Diary,” March 10, 1687).— 
rec/u-sance, rec/u-san-cy, 7. 

re-cuse (ré-kiiz/), v. t.; -cused, -cusing. [L. recusare, object 
to, reject, < re-, back, + causa, cause.] To reject; in law, 
to reject or challenge (a judge or juror) as disqualified to 
act. [Now rare. ] 

re-cut (ré-kut’), v. £.; -cut, -cutting. [Seere-.] To cut again. 

red! (red), a@.; compar. redder, superl. reddest. [AS. réad = 
D. rood = G. rot = Icel. raudhr = Goth. rauths, red; akin 
to L. rufus, ruber, Gr. épvpds, Skt. rudhira, red.] Of a 
bright, warm color like that of blood; also, having red hair, 
clothing, etc.; also, noting, belonging to, or pertaining to the 
American (Indian) race, which has a reddish or brownish 
skin (as, a red man, an American Indian: see American, a.); 
also, characterized by blood or fire, or by violence (as, 
“Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock,” 
Byron’s ‘Childe Harold,” i. 38; ‘Justice . . . Drops the 
red vengeance from his willing hand,” Cowper’s “Truth,” 
278); also, revolutionary or anarchistic (the red flag being 
a revolutionary emblem); ultraradical politically; also, 
noting or pertaining to the north pole of a magnet.—red 
algze, the red or purplish seaweeds forming the class Rhodo- 
phycex. See rhodophyceous.—red arsenic. Same as 7e- 
algar.—red astrachan (as/tra-kan), an early variety of 
apple having a yellowish skin spotted and streaked with red, 
and a crisp, juicy pulp of rich, acid flavor.—red cent, 
in the U. S., a cent (coin): used esp. in negative expressions: 
as, not worth a red cent. [Colloq.|—red clover, the com- 
mon clover, T'rifolium pratense, with red flowers: widely 
cultivated as a forage-plant.—red cross, a red Greek cross 
on a white ground, adopted as the badge of the Red Cross 
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Society, an international philanthropic organization formed, 
in consequence of the Geneva Convention of 1864, to care 
for the sick and wounded in war, and secure the neutrality 
of nurses, hospitals, etc., and active also in relieving suffering 
occasioned by pestilence, floods, fire, and other calamities; 
[caps.] the Red Cross Society, or a branch of it (as, the 
American Red Cross, incorporated in 1905).—red deer, a 
species of deer, Cervus elaphus, native in the forests of 
Europe and Asia, and formerly very abundant in England, 
where it served as an object of the chase; also, the common 
American deer, Cariacus virginianus, in its summer coat. 
—red fir. Same as Douglas spruce.—red fire, any of 
various combustible preparations (as one containing stron- 
tium nitrate) which burn with a vivid red light: used in 
pyrotechnic displays, signaling, etc.—red gods, the gods 
of the red men or of wild nature generally, presiding over 
life and pursuits in the wilds or the open (a phrase made 
familiar by its use in Kipling’s poem, ‘The Feet of the Young 
Men,” as in the lines following: “Now the Four-way Lodge 
is opened, now the Hunting Winds are loose . . . Now the 
Red Gods make their medicine again! . . . the Red Gods 
call us out and we must go!’’); also, sometimes, the gods of 
war, or of slaughter or bloodshed.—red grouse. See 
grouse’, n.—red hat, the official hat, or the office or dignity, 
of a cardinal; sometimes, a cardinal.—red lane, the throat. 
[Collog.]—red lattice, a lattice painted red, formerly much 
used as a sign or mark of an ale-house or inn; hence (archaic), 
an ale-house; a tavern.—red lead. See under lead?, n.— 
red osier. See osier, n.—red pepper. See pepper, n.— 
red republican, an extreme or radical republican; [caps.] 
in Fr. hist., one of a group of more violent republicans at the 
time of the French Revolution and of the Commune of 
1871 (orig. so called with reference to the red liberty-cap 
adopted as a badge).—red tape, tape of a red color, much 
used for tying up official papers; hence, excessive attention 
to formality and routine.—red!, n. A red color; also, a 
red pigment or dye; also, something red; a red man, or 
American Indian; a member of a company, party, army, 
etc., wearing or having red as its distinctive color; [often 
cap.| an ultraradical in politics; an anarchist.—the red, 
red ink as used in bookkeeping and accounting practice 
for recording losses and deficits in financial statements; 
hence, in general, loss or deficit: as, to be in the red; to be 
out of the red. 

red?2, redd (red), v. ¢.; red or redd, redding. [=MLG. and 
D. redden.| To clear; clear out; clean up; put in order; 
tidy; disentangle; settle (a quarrel, etc.); separate (com- 
batants). [Sc. and prov. Eng.] 

re-dact (ré-dakt’), v. t. [L. redactus, pp. of redigere, bring 
back, reduce, < red-, for re-, back, + agere, drive.] To 
bring or reduce to a certain form or statet; now, to bring 
(written matter) into a presentable literary form; prepare 
for publication; revise; edit; also, to draw up or frame 
(a statement, announcement, etc.).—re-dac/tion (-dak’- 
shon), m. The act or process of redacting; revision or 
editing; also, a work thus prepared; a form or version of a 
work as prepared by revision or editing.—re-dac/tor, n. 
One who redacts; an editor. 

re-dan (ré-dan’), n._ [F. redan, for redent, < L. re-, back, + 
dens (dent-), tooth.] In fort., 
a simple work consisting of 
two parapets forming a sa- S 
lient angle. . 

red-ar-gue (re-dir’gii), v. t.; S/ 
-gued, -guing. [L.redarguere ~€4 
(pp. redargutus), < red-, for 
re-, back, + arguere, show, 
prove.] To confute (a person) by argument; also, to refute 
or disprove (a statement, argument, etc.). [Chiefly Sc.] 
—red-ar-gu-tion (red-adr-gii/shon), 1. — 

red=blood-ed (red/blud’ed), a. Having red blood, as 
most vertebrates and certain worms; also, popularly, of 
healthy strength or vigor; vigorous; virile. 

red-breast (red/brest), 7. Either the European or the 
American robin; also, a wading bird, the knot, Tringa 
canutus; also, a fresh-water sunfish, Lepomis auritus, of the 
eastern U. S.—red/=breast/ed, a. — s 

red-bud (red/bud), . The American Judas-tree, Cercis 
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canadensis, bearing small, bud-like, pink flowers; also, any 
of various related trees. 

red-cap (red/kap), n. One who wears a red cap; also, a 
specter or goblin popularly supposed to haunt old castles 
in Scotland; also, the European goldfinch, Carduelis elegans 
(local, Eng.).—red/=capped, a. 

red-coat (red/kot), n. One who wears a red coat; esp., a 
British soldier (as, ‘“The red-coats are abroad .. . these 
English must be looked to”’: Cooper’s “Spy,” xii.).—red/= 
coat’ed, a. é 

redd, v.t. See red?. 

red-den (red/n), v. t. or 7. To make or become red. 

red-den-dum (re-den/dum), n.; pl. -da (-di). [L., neut. 
gerundive of reddere, give back: see render?.| In law, a 
reservation in a deed whereby the grantor creates or reserves 
some new thing to himself out of what he had granted before. 

red-dish (red/ish), a. Somewhat red; tending to red.— 
red/dish-ness, n. 

red-dle (red/l), n. and v. Same as ruddle. 

red=dog (red/dog’), n. The lowest grade of flour produced 
in milling. 

red=drum (red/drum/), n. 
ocellata, an 
important 
food-fish of 
the Atlantic 
coast of the 
WES), 

rede (réd), v. t. 
[An older 
spelling of 
read.| To 
counsel or 
advise (as, ‘I rede thee not to go”: W. Morris’s “Jason,” 
i. 361); also, to explain or interpret (as, “‘a riddle that he 
cannot rede’: Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” i. 8); also, to 
relate or tell. See read, v. [Archaic or prov.]—rede, n. 
Counsel or advice; also, a plan, design, or scheme; also, a 
tale, story, or narrative. [Archaic or prov. ] 

re-dec-o-rate (ré-dek/6-rat), v. t. [See re-.]| To decorate 
again or anew.—re-dec-o-ra/tion (-ra/shon), n. 

re-deem (ré-dém/), v. t. [OF. redimer (F. rédimer), < L. 
redimere (pp. redemptus), buy back, redeem, < red-, for 
re-, back, + emere, buy.] To buy back (as, “Ifa man sell a 
dwelling house . . . he may redeem it within a whole year 
after it is sold”: Lev. xxv. 29); recover (something pledged 
or mortgaged) by payment or other satisfaction; buy or 
pay off, or clear off by payment (as, to redeem a mortgage; 
to redeem bonds or preferred stock; “Massachusetts had 

. voted that its public notes should be redeemed with 

the expected remittances from the royal exchequer,” Ban- 
croft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,”’ Amer. Revolution, i. 2); dis- 
charge or fulfil (a pledge, promise, etc.); also, to obtain the 
release or restoration of, as from captivity, bondage, deten- 
tion, etc., by paying a price or ransom (as, to redeem pris- 
oners or slaves; to redeem captured goods); ransom; hence, 
in general, to deliver, rescue, or save (as, “Ftedeem Israel, 
O God, out of all his troubles,” Ps. xxv. 22; “Like some 
merchant who, in storm, Throws the freight over to redeem 
the ship,” Browning’s ‘““Balaustion’s Adventure”); specif., 
in religious use, to deliver from sin and its consequences by 
means of a sacrifice offered for the sinner (as, “Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us”: Gal. iii. 13); also, to serve as a means of saving (as, 
“Thy ransom paid, which man from death redeems, His 
death for man,”’ Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” xii. 424; ‘“Per- 
haps some modern touches here and there Redeem’d it [a 
poem] from the charge of nothingness,’ Tennyson’s “Morte 
d’Arthur,” 279); also, to make atonement or amends for 
(as, “Which of you will be mortal to redeem Man’s mortal 
crime?” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iii. 214; “I expect you 
will redeem past errors,’ Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” li.); 
serve as amends for, or make up for (as, “‘His want of virtue 
was not redeemed by any superior talents”: Gibbon’s ~ 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” xlviii.); also, to 
save (time) from being lost (as by making use of it: as, 
“See then that ye walk circumspectly . . . Redeeming 
the time, because the days are evil,” Eph. v. 16); also, to 
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redeemable 


reclaim (land: as, a tract redeemed from the sea, “a plot 
of land redeemed from the heath,” Hardy’s “Return of the 
Native,” i. 4).—re-deem/a-ble, a. Capable of being 
redeemed; esp., capable of being bought back or paid off; 
also, that is to be redeemed (as, bonds redeemable in 1938).— 
re-deem/a-ble-ness, n.—re-deem/a-bly, adv.—re-deem/- 
er, 2. One who redeems; specif. [cap.], the Saviour of the 
world, Jesus Christ.—re-deem/ing, p. a. That redeems; 
saving; atoning; serving as amends, or compensating (as, 
a redeeming quality or feature). 

re-de-liv-er (ré-dé-liv’ér), v. t. [See re-.] To deliver back, 
or return; also, to deliver again or anew; also, to make 
report off (see Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” v. 2. 186).—re-de- 
liv’er-y, ”. 

re-de-mand (ré-dé-mand’), v. t. [See re-.] To demand 
back; demand the return of; also, to demand again. — 
re-de-mand’, n. A demanding back or again.—re-de- 
mand/a-ble, a. 

re-demp-tion (ré-demp/shon), ». [OF. redemption (F. 
rédemption), < L. redemptio(n-), < redimere, E. redeem. | 
The act of redeeming, or the state of being redeemed; 
repurchase, as of something sold; recovery by payment, 
as of something pledged or mortgaged; paying off, as of a 
mortgage, bond, or note; ransom, as of prisoners, slaves, 
or captured goods; deliverance, rescue, or saving (as, “‘cast 
on this dreadful place, out of the reach of human kind, out of 
all hope of relief, or prospect of redemption’’: Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 6); deliverance from sin and its 
consequences through the sacrifice or atonement of Jesus 
Christ, or salvation; atonement (as, “the redemption of the 
transgressions”: Heb. ix. 15).—re-demp’tion-er, 7. One 
subject to conditions of redemption; formerly, an emigrant 
from Europe who obtained passage to America by making 
over to the master or owner of the vessel the right to sell 
his services or claim his earnings for a term sufficient to repay 
all expenses.—re-demp/tive, a. Serving to redeem. 

re-demp-tor (ré-demp’tor), n. [L., < redimere, E. re- 
deem.| Aredeemer. 

Re-demp-tor-ist (ré-demp’tor-ist), n. [F. rédemptoriste, 
< L. redemptor, E. redemptor.} A member of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, a Roman Catholic 
order founded by Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori of Naples in 
1732, the special object of which is missionary work among 
the poor. 

re-demp-to-ry (ré-demp/- 
tO-ri), a. Redemptive. 

re-de-pos-it (ré-dé-poz/it), 
v.t. [Seere-.] To deposit 
again.—re-de-pos’it, 7. 

re-de-vel-op (ré-dé-vel/op), 
v. [See re-.] I. tr. To 
develop again; in photog., 
to intensify by a second 
developing process. II. 
intr. To develop again.— 
re-de-vel/op-er, n.—re-de- 
vel/op-ment, n. 

red-field-i-a (red-fél/di-i), 
n. ({NL.; named from J. H. 

Redfield (1815-95), Ameri- 
can botanist.| A tall grass, 
Redfieldia flexuosa, with a 
diffusely spreading panicle, 
found in sandy parts of 
Nebraska, Kansas, and 
other western States. Also 
called Redfield’s grass. 

red-fin (red/fin), m. Any of 
various small, chiefly cypri- 
noid, fresh-water fishes with 
reddish fins, as a shiner, 

Notropis cornutus, of east- 
ern and central North 
America. 

red=gum! (red/gum), n. 
Any of several trees of the genus Hucalyptus, so named 
from the red gum which they exude. See eucalyptus. 

red=gum? (red/gum), n. [ME. red-gownd: cf. AS. gund, 
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redouble 


reddish eruption affecting infants (see 
strophulus); also, a rust affecting grain. ‘ 
red=hand-ed (red/han/ded), a. Having the hands red with 
blood, or having the evidences of crime still on the person; 
in the very act of crime: as, “to be taken red-handed . . . 
from the slaughter of an adversary” (Whyte-Melville’s 
“Katerfelto,” i); to be caught red-handed in_ robbery. 
red-head (red/hed), m. A person having red hair; also, 
the old-world pochard, Hthyia (Aythya) ferina, or a related 
American duck, 4. americana, both having the head of a 
chestnut-red color.—red/=head’ed, a. 

red=hot (red/hot’), a. Red with heat; very hot; hence, 
fig., of persons, greatly excited, very enthusiastic; extreme 
in views, etc. (as, “He was a red-hot Orangeman’’: Lever’s 
“Harry Lorrequer,” vi.); of things, violent or furious (as, 
“The spirit of intestine faction was redhot”: Morley’s 
“Oliver Cromwell,’’ iv. 3). 

red-in-gote (red/ing-got), n. [F.. < E. riding-coat.| A 
man’s outer coat with long skirts that overlap in front, 
also, a similar garment for women, sometimes forming part 
of the indoor dress. 

re-din-te-grate (ré-din’té-grat), v.; -grated, -grating. [L. 
redintegratus, pp. of redintegrare, make whole again, < 
red-, for re-, again, + imtegrare: see integrate.| 1.tr. To 
make whole again; restore to a perfect state; renew; rets- 
tablish. II. intr. To become whole again or renewed.— 
re-din-te-gra/tion (-gra/shon), n. [L. redintegratio(n-).] 
The act or process of redintegrating; restoration to a perfect 
state, renewal, or reéstablishment (as, “A redintegration of 
love began to take place between the Colonel and his rela- 
tives in Park Lane”: Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” xxiv.); 
in psychol., the tendency of elements once combined as parts 
of a single mental state subsequently to recall or suggest one 
another. 

re-di-rect (ré-di-rekt’), v. t. [See re-.] To direct again or 
anew.—re-di-rect/, a. In law, noting or pertaining to the 
examination of a witness by the party calling him, after 
cross-examination.—re-di-rec/tion (-rek/shgn), 7. 

re-dis-count (ré-dis/kount), v. ¢t. [See re-.] To discount 
again.—re-dis’count, n. A rediscounting. 

re-dis-cov-er (ré-dis-kuv’ér), v. t. [See re-.] To discover 
again or anew.—re-dis-cov’er-er, ”.—re-dis-cov/er-y, 7. 

re-dis-trib-ute (ré-dis-trib/it), v. t. [See re-.] To dis- 
tribute again or anew.—re-dis-tri-bu/tion (-bi/shgn), n. 

re-dis-trict (ré-dis/trikt), v. t. [See re-.] To divide anew 
into districts, as for administrative purposes. 

red-i-vi-vus (red-i-vi/vus), a. [L., < redi-, for re-, again, + 
vivus, living.| Alive again; returned to life. 

red=let-ter (red/let”ér), a. Marked or indicated by red 
letters, as especially important festival days in the church 
calendar; hence, memorable, or especially happy (as, a 
red-letter day in one’s life). 

red=light (red/lit’), a. Having red lights; esp., using red 
lights as the sign of disorderly resorts or houses of ill fame; 
characterized by or pertaining to such resorts (as, red-light 
districts; red-light conditions). 

red-ly (red/li), adv. With a red color or glow: as, “The 
blaze was redly reflected in the waters of the strait” (Borrow’s 
“Bible in Spain,” liv.).—red/ness, 7. 

red-o-lent (red/d-lent), a. [L. redolens (-ent-), ppr. of 
redolere, < red-, for re-, back, + olere, emit a en Havy- 
ing or diffusing a pleasant odor; fragrant; often, odorous 
or smelling (of: as, “the inn parlour, redolent of aromatic 
black tea, eggs, and hot toast,” Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” 
xliv.); fig., suggestive or reminiscent (of: as, “The very 
sound of it [a name] is redolent of the twelfth century!” 
Du Maurier’s “Trilby,’” vi.).—red/o-lence, n.—red/o- 
lent-ly, adv. 

re-doub-le (ré-dub/l), v.; -led, -ling. [OF. F. redoubler.] 
I. tr. To double, or make twice as great (as, to redouble 
one’s efforts; ‘“The wind now rcdoubled its fury,” Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” lii.); also, to repeat; do, say, etc., again; 
sometimes, ‘to repeat (sound); echo or reécho (as, “Their 
moans The vales redoubled to the hills, and they To Heaven”: 
Milton’s “Sonnets,” On the Late Massacre in Piemont); 
sometimes, to duplicate by reflection, as in water. IL. inér. 
To be doubled, or become twice as great (as, ‘“The musketry 
fire redoubled’’: Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” i.); some- 
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times, to be echoed, or resound (as, “Loud shrieks the virgin 
train, And the loud shriek redoubles from the main”: Pope’s 
tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” vi.).—re-doub/le-ment, n. 
re-doubt! (ré-dout’), n. [F. redoute, < It. ridotto, < ML. 
reductus, a retreat, < L. reducere, withdraw: see reduce. | 
In fort., an isolated work forming a complete inclosure with- 
out reéntrant angles; also, a réduit. 
re-doubt? (ré-dout’), ». ¢. [OF. F. redouter, < re- (< L. 
re-), back, + douter, E. doubt.]_ To fear; dread; be in awe 
of: now chiefly as in redoubted, p. a.—re-doubt/a-ble, a. 
[OF.. F. redoutable.] That is to be feared or dreaded; 
formidable; commanding respect: often in burlesque or 
irony.—re-doubt/ed, p. a. Dreaded; formidable; re- 
spected; renowned: as, “The main body was led on by 
Edward himself, supported by a train of his most redoubted 
generals” (Jane Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” lxxxix.). 
re-dound (ré-dound’), v. 7. [OF. F. redonder, < L. redun- 
dare, overflow, redound, < red-, for re-, back, + undare, 
rise In waves, < unda, a wave.] To surge up or overflow, 
as water}; be in excess or superabundant{; be plentifulf, 
or abound}; also, to overflow with or abound in something}; 
also, to flow back}, or go or come back; bound or spring 
back, or recoilt; echo backf; now, to come back in effect, 
or have effect or result, as to the advantage or disadvantage, 
or the credit or discredit, of a person or thing (as, “where a 
doubtful procedure redownds to the advantage of the person 
who adopts it,” G. P. R. James’s “Hist. of Charlemagne,” 
ii; “I did not omit ...any... particular which I 
thought might redownd to the honour of my country,” 
Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 6); result or accrue, as to a 
person (as, ‘‘the mischief that redownded to our unfortunate 
patron from the transactions of that day”: Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” xii.); come back or recoil, as upon a 
person (as, disgrace redounds upon one for a discreditable 
action); sometimes, to proceed, issue, or arise (as, “the 
anxiety of spirit which redowndeth from knowledge’’: Bacon’s 
“Advancement of Learning,” i. 1. 3).—re-dound’, n. The 
fact of redounding or resulting: as, ‘Not without redound 
Of use and glory to yourselves ye come” (Tennyson’s “‘Prin- 
cess,” ii. 28). 
re-dout (ré-dout’), n. See redoubt!. 
red-o-wa (red/6-wa or -vi), n. [G., < Bohem. rejdovak.] 
A Bohemian dance in two forms, one, the more common, 
resembling the waltz or the mazurka, the other resembling 
the polka; also, a piece of music for such a dance. 
red-poll (red’pol), m. Any of various small fringilline birds 
of the genus Acanthis, 
the males of which 
usually have a crimson 
poll or head; also, the 
common old-world linnet. 
—red/=polled (-pdld), a. 
re-draft (ré-draft’), 7. 
[See re-.] A second draft 
or drawing; in com., a 
draft on the drawer or in- 
dorsers of a protested 
bill of exchange for the 
amount of the bill plus 
the costs and charges.— 
re-draft’/, v.t. To draft 
or draw again or anew. 
re-draw (ré-dra’), v. t.; ; 
pret. -drew, pp. -drawn. [See re-.] To draw again or anew; 
make a redraft of.—re-draw/’er, 7. 
re-dress! (ré-dres’), v.t. [See re-.] To dress again. Also 
written re-dress. 
re-dress? (ré-dres’), v. t. [OF. F. redresser, < re- (< L. 
re-), again, + dresser, E. dress.] To set upright again, as 
something fallen or out of the perpendiculart; hence, to 
restore}, amend}, or mendf (as, “Broken glass no cement 
can redress”: Shakspere’s ‘Passionate Pilgrim,” xiii.); 
also, to adjust evenly again, as a balance (usually fig.: as, 
“unless the balance had been redressed by a great transfer 
of power from the crown to the parliament,” Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” i.); also, to set right (anything wrong or 
distressing); right, remedy, or repair (wrongs, injuries, 
injustice, etc.); deal with (grievances, etc.) so as to give 
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relief; correct or reform (abuses, evils, etc.); remedy or 
relieve (suffering, want, misfortune, etc.); relieve, heal, or 
cure (a wound, disease, etc.: as, “The frenzy of the brain 
may be redress’d By med’cine well applied,” Cowper’s 
“Task,” vi. 521); also, to give relief, reparation, or redress to 
(as, “Hereditary bondsmen! . . . Will Gaul or Muscovite re- 
dress ye?” Byron’s “Childe Harold,” ii. 76).—re-dress/2, n. 
[AF. redresse.] The act of redressing, or the setting right 
of what is wrong or distressing (as, the redress of wrongs, 
grievances, or abuses); also, relief from wrong or injury, 
whether afforded by putting an end to it, by compensation 
in damages, by punishing the wrongdoer, or otherwise (as, 
“The people, whose privileges he has invaded, call aloud 
for redress”: Jane Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” xxxvi.); also, 
means of redressing wrong or injury, or remedy (as, ‘‘There 
was no redress against the lawless violence to which they 
were perpetually exposed”: Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” 
Introd., vi.).—re-dress/a-ble, a. Capable of being re- 
dressed.—re-dress/al, re-dress’/ment, n. The act of 
- redressing; redress.—re-dress/er, n. 
red-root (red/rét), n. A North American plant, Gyrotheca 
tinctoria, having sword-shaped leaves, woolly flowers, and 
a red root which has been used in dyeing; also, any of various 
other plants with red roots, as the alkanet, Alkanna tinctoria, 
and a pigweed, 
Amarantus retro- 


flexus. 
red-shank (red/- 
shangk), n. An 


old-world limicoline 
bird, Totanus cali- 
dris, of the snipe 
family (Scolopaci- 2 
dx), or the related < 
T’. fuscus (the ‘spot- 
ted redshank’): so 
called from the red 
legs. 

red=short (red’- 
shért),a. Inmetal., 
brittle when at a red heat, as iron or steel containing too 
much  sulphur.—red/= 
short/ness, n. 
red-skin (red/skin), mn. 
A North American 
Indian: as, ‘“‘We have 
had more difficulty with 
white desperadoes than 
with the redskins” 
(Roosevelt’s “Ranch 
Life and the Hunting- 
Trail,” viii.). 

red-start (red/stirt), 
n. [Seestart!.] Asmall 
European bird, Ruticilla 
phenicura, with a red- 
dish tail; also, a fly- 
catching warbler, Seto- 
phaga ruticilla, of America (see cut below). 
red-top (red/top), 1. 
A grass, Agrostis alba, 
certain forms of which 
have a reddish panicle. 
re-duce (ré-diis’), v.; 
-duced, -ducing. [L. , 
reducere (pp. reductus), — 
lead back, withdraw, 
restore, reduce, < re-, 
back, -++ ducere, lead.] 
I. tr. To lead or bring 
backf; restore (a con- 
dition, etc.: obs. or rare: | 
as, “while childhood, | 
and while dreams, re- 
ducing childhood, shall 
be left,”? Lamb’s ‘Old 
Benchers of the Inner 
Temple”); bring back 
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from error to correct conduct or belieft; bring back to a former 
state or condition}; also, to bring toa certain state or condition, 
arrangement or classification, or form or character (as, to 
reduce affairs to order; to reduce a theory to practice; to 
reduce a language to rules; to reduce things under a number 
of heads; to reduce a statement to writing; to reduce glass 
to powder); also, to adjust or correct by making allowances, 
as an astronomical observation; also, to bring by con- 
straint or compulsion, as to obedience, reason, etc. (as, “The 
King hath two methods of reducing them to obedience,” 
Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 3; “He... hades 
means of reducing her to reason,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Son 
at the Front,” xiv.); bring under control or authority (as, 
“To Brittany Cxsar went in person to reduce the rebellious 
Veneti”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xvi.); bring into subjection, 
as a country; compel to surrender, as a town or fortress (as, 
“He stormed Caen, received the surrender of Bayeux, re- 
duced Alencon and Falaise’”’: Green’s “Short Hist. of the 
Eng. People,” v. 6); also, to bring down to a bad or unpleas- 
ant condition, as to poverty or to physical debility; impair 
in fortune; weaken physically; compel by necessity to do 
something (as, “A deserter . . . says the garrison is brought 
to the utmost necessity... that they were reduced to 
eat horse-flesh”: Steele, in “Tatler,” 59); also, to bring 
down to a lower rank, dignity, etc.; degrade; also, to bring 
down to a smaller extent, size, amount, number, etc.; lower 
in degree, intensity, etc. (as, to reduce speed); diminish or 
lessen; sometimes, to lower in price; specif., to make a 
smaller copy, as of a figure or a design, without changing the 
form or proportion; in surg., to restore to the normal place 
or condition, as a dislocated organ; in math., to change the 
denomination or form of; in chem. and metal., to bring into 
the metallic state by separating from non-metallic constitu- 
ents; smelt; hence, to deoxidize; add hydrogen to; specif., 
in chem., to change (a compound) so that the valence of the 
positive element is lower; in photog., to treat so as to make 
less dense, as a negative; in Sc. law, to rescind, revoke, or 
annul. II. intr. To become reduced; undergo reduction 
in extent, size, amount, degree, etc.; become less.—re- 
duced’, p. a. Brought to another state or form; also, sub- 
dued or subjugated; also, impoverished (as, “a reduced 
family”: G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” iv.); weakened or 
impaired; also, diminished or lessened; lowered in price; 
made on a smaller scale.—re-du/cer (-di/sér), n. One 
who or that which reduces; in mech., a threaded cylindrical 
piece for connecting one pipe with 
another of smaller or larger diame- 
ter; in photog., a chemical substance 
used to reduce a negative in den- 
sity; also, that ingredient of a photo- ~ 
graphic developer which causes the - 
silver in the emulsion on the plate deeds Poe ares 
OF print to! become reduced to mie~'the’ pipe (of smaller)diame- 
tallicsilver.—re-du/ci-ble,a. That ‘* 
may be reduced; convertible, as to a particular state, 
arrangement, or form; that may be diminished or lessened. 
—re-du/cing=valve, n. In mech., an automatic valve for 
reducing the pressure of steam, air, or the like, as one for 
maintaining a lower pressure in a steam-heating apparatus 
than that in the boiler. 

re-duc-tion (ré-duk’shon), n. [L. reductio(n-).] The act 
of reducing, or the state of being reduced; conversion, sub- 
jugation, lowering in rank, diminution, etc. (see reduce, v.); 
also, a form of something produced by reducing; a copy of 
something on a smaller scale; also, the amount by which 
something is reduced or diminished (as, a reduction of 25% 
on a tax).—re-duc/tive, a. Serving or tending to reduce. 

ré-duit (ri-dwé), n. [F., < ML. reductus, a retreat: see 
redoubt!.| In fort., a central or retired work constructed 
within another. 

re-dun-dance (ré-dun/dans), n. Redundancy. 

re-dun-dan-cy (ré-dun/dan-si), n.; pl. -dancies (-dan-siz). 
The state of being redundant; superabundance;  super- 
Bey also, a redundant thing, part, or amount; a super- 

ulty. 

re-dun-dant (ré-dun/dant), a. [L. redundans (-ant-), 
ppr. of redundare, overflow: see redound.] Superabundant, 
or exceeding what is usual or natural (as, “These redundant 


locks, Robustious to no purpose, clustering down, Vain 
monument of strength,’ Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 
568; “foliage of such dark redundant growth,” Cowper’s — 
“Task,” i. 226); having some unusual, extra, or super- — 
fluous part or feature (as, a redundant interval, in music, 
an augmented interval); also, being an excess, or superfluous 
(as, a redundant part; a redundant word in a sentence); 
also, characterized by superabundance or superfluity; esp., 
characterized by or using too many words to express the 
ideas (as, redundant language; a redundant style; “Again 
the redundant Maas responded, asserting . . _ the uniform 
satisfaction of the provinces,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
i. 1).—re-dun/dant-ly, adv. 
re-du-pli-cate (ré-di/pli-kat), ».; -cated, -cating. [ML. 
reduplicatus, pp. of reduplicare, < L.re-, again, + duplicare, 
double: see duplicate.] 1. tr. To double; repeat; in 
philol., to repeat, as a syllable or the initial part of a syllable; 
form by so repeating, as a word-form. IL. intr. To become 
doubled; undergo reduplication.—re-du/pli-cate (-kat), a. 
Reduplicated; in bot., valvate, with the edges folded back 
so as to project outward (said of petals and sepals in one 
form of estivation, or of the estivation).—re-du-pli-ca/- 
tion (-ka/shon), n. [LL. reduplicatio(n-).] The act of re- 
duplicating, or the state of being reduplicated; doubling; 
repetition; also, something resulting from reduplicating ; 
a counterpart; also, a doubling or folding; a double or fold; 
in philol., repetition, as of a syllable or the initial part of 
a syllable; also, a syllable so formed, or a word-form con- 
taining such a syllable.—re-du/pli-ca-tive (-ka-tiv), a. 
Tending to reduplicate; pertaining to or marked by re- 
duplication; in bot., reduplicate. 
re-dux (ré/duks), a. [L., leading back, also led back, < 
reducere: see reduce.] Brought back or returned, as from a 
distance, from exile, or the like: as, “Astrea Redux” (a 
poem by Dryden celebrating the restoration of Charles IT. 
as if a return of the goddess of justice to earth); “Phineas 
Redux” (a novel by Anthony Trollope, a sequel to his 
“Phineas Finn’’). 
red-ware (red/war), n. [See ware!.] A large brown sea- 
weed, Laminaria digitata, common off the coasts of the 
northern Atlantic. 
red-wa-ter (red/wa’tér), n. A disease of cattle, in which 
the urine is colored red by hemoglobin. 
red-wing (red/wing), 
n. A European 
thrush, T’urdus ilia- 
cus, with the inner 
wing-coverts red- 
dish; also,an Amer- 
ican blackbird, 
Agelzus pheniceus, 
the male of which 
has a scarlet patch 
on the wing. 
red-wood (red/wud), 
n. A red-colored 
wood; also, any of 
various trees witha 
reddish wood; esp., 
a pinaceous tree, 
Sequoia sempervirens, of California, remarkable for its 
height (com- 
monly from 
200 to 300 
feet, some- 
times more), 
or its valua- 
ble brownish- 
red timber. 
re-éch-o (ré- 
ek/d),v. [See 
re-.| I. inér. 
Toechoback, = 
as a sound#Y 
(as, “The? 
thunder of 


the avalanche Es Or the lin : 
ranch wh ones 0 ed woo: Se noid i _ 
Re-echoes far a,acone;b,a besa sehen 


Redwing (Turdus iliacus). 
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behind”: Southey’s “Thalaba,” xi. 19); also, to give back 
an echo, be filled with echoes, or resound, as a place (as, 
“A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw . . . And the high 
dome re-echoes to his nose’: Pope’s “Rape of the Lock,” 
v. 86). IL. tr. To echo back (sound: as, “The conse- 
crated roof Re-echoing pious anthems,” Cowper’s “Task,” 
i. 343); hence, to repeat like an echo (as, “The King . . . 
re-echoed the affectionate protestations of his niece’: Lytton 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” iii.).—re-éch/o, n.; pl. -oes 
(-dz). A reéchoing sound; an echo; also, a repeated echo. 

reech-y (ré/chi), a. [= reeky.] Smoky; dirty; also, ran- 
cid. [Obs. or prov. Eng. ] 

reed (réd), n. [AS. hréod = D. riet = G. ried, reed.] The 
straight stalk of any of various tall grasses (esp. of the genera 
Trichoén and Arundo) growing 
in marshy places; the plant 
itself; such stalks or plants col- 
lectively; also, any of various 
things made from such a stalk 
or from something similar, as 
a dart or arrow, or a measur- 
ing-rod; hence, an old Jewish 
measure of length, equal to 
six cubits; also, a pastoral or 
rustic musical pipe made from 
a reed or from the hollow 
stalk of some other plant; also, 
in musical instruments, a thin 
plate or tongue of wood or 
metal, producing sound when 
vibrated by a current of air; 
an instrument with such a 
device, as the clarinet; also, 
in a loom, the series of parallel 
strips or wires which force the 
weft up to the web and sepa- 
rate the threads of the warp; 
in arch., carp., etc., a small 
convex molding; a reeding.— 


4 Common Reed (Trichoén phrag- 
reed, v.t. To thatch with or mites).—1, flowering plant; 2, the 


E ; a, a spikelet. 
as with reed; also, to decorate P2Mle: % @ spikelet 


with reeding.—reed/=bird, n. The bobolink, which fre- 
quents reedy marshes in the fall.—reed’/buck, n. Same 
as rietbok.—reed/=bun’ting, n. A common European bun- 
ting, Emberiza scheniclus, frequenting reedy places. 
re-éG-i-fy (ré-ed/ifi), v. ¢.; -fied, -fying. LOF. reedifier 
(F. réédifier), < LL. redificare, < L. re-, again, + exdi- 
ficare, E. edify.] To rebuild (as, ““Return’d from Babylon 
_ . the house of God They first re-edify’’: Milton’s ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost,” xii. 350); fig., to restore; reéstablish.—re-édi- 
fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), 7. 
reed-i-ness (ré/di-nes), n.. Reedy state or quality. : 
reed-ing (ré/ding), ». A small convex or semicylindrical 
molding, resembling a reed; a set of such moldings, as on a 
column; ornamentation consisting of such moldings. 
re-éd-it (ré-ed/it), v.t. [See re-.] To edit again. 
reed-ling (réd/ling), m. A small European bird, Panurus 
biarmicus, frequenting reedy places, and characterized in 
the male by a tuft of black feathers on each side of the chin. 
reed=mace (réd/mis), n. The cat-tail (plant). 
reed=or-gan (réd/ér’gan), ». A musical instrument re- 
sembling the pipe-organ in certain ways, but having the 
tones produced by small metal reeds: occurring in two princi- 
pal forms, the typical harmonium (common in Europe), in 
which the air is forced outward through the reeds, and the 
American organ, in which the air is sucked inward. 
re-éd-u-cate (ré-ed/i-kait), v. t. [See re-.] To educate 
again or anew.—re-éd-u-ca/tion (-ka’/shon), n. The act 
of reéducating, or the state of being reéducated; esp., the 
process of fitting persons crippled or otherwise disabled, as 
in war, to resume normal activities, by means of special 
training designed to develop the powers or to habituate 
to the use of artificial substitutes for lost bodily parts.— 
re-éd-u-ca/tion-al, a. 
reed=war-bler (réd/war’blér), n. Any of several small old- 
world warblers of the genus Acrocephalus, esp. A. strepe- 
rus, frequenting reedy places. | - 
reed-y (ré/di), a. Abounding with or full of reeds (as, “the 


broad, reedy fen”: Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island,” xiv.); 
consisting or made of a reed or reeds (as, a reedy pipe); 
resembling or suggesting a reed or reeds (as, reedy grass); 
also, noting or having a tone like that produced by a musical 
reed or a reed-instrument (as, “the reedy notes of the accor- 
un Bret Harte’s “Outcasts of Poker Flat”; a reedy 
voice). 

reef! (réf),) n. [Prob. < D. rif = MLG. rif = Icel. rif, 
reef: cf. Icel. rif, rib, also E. reef?.] A narrow ridge of 
rocks or sand, often of coral debris, at or near the surface 
of the water (as, “orders . . . directing him to survey a 
dangerous reef of rocks to the northward of Porto Rico,” 
Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xxiv.; a coral reef); also, in 
mining, a lode or vein (Australian: as, a reef of gold-bearing 
quartz). 

reef? (réf), nm. [ME. riff = D. reef = Icel. rif, reef in a sail: 
cf. reef!.] Naut., a part of a sail which may be or is rolled 
or folded up, in order to diminish the extent of canvas ex- 
posed to the wind (as, to take in a reef, or take a reef, ina 
sail; ‘They shook a reef out of the topsails,’ Marryat’s 
“Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xiv.); also, the act of reefing; 
also, a particular method of reefing.—reef?, v. ¢. Naut., 
to reduce the size of (a sail) by rolling or folding up a part; 
also, to reduce the length of (a topmast, a bowsprit, etc.), 
as by lowering, sliding inboard, or the like.—reef’a-ble, a. 
Capable of being reefed.—reef/=band, n. WNaut., a 
band of canvas sewed across a sail to strengthen it for the 
strain of the cords (reef-points) used in reefing.—reef’er, 7. 
One who reefs; hence, a midshipman (colloq.: as, ‘Oakes 
and Bluewater were reefers together . . . in the Mermaid,” 
Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” iii.); also, a short coat or jacket 
of thick cloth, worn esp. by sailors and fishermen; a short 
jacket for women or children; also, a long scarf or muffler, 
as of wool or silk, esp. for men’s wear.—reef/=knot, n. A 
square knot (see under square, a.): so called because used 
in tying reef-points.—reef/=point, n. Naut., one of a row 
of short cords or ropes on a reef-band of a sail, used to tie 
up the rolled or folded portion of the sail in reefing. 

reek (rék), v. [AS. réocan = D. rieken = G. riechen = 
Icel. r7aka, reek.] I. intr. To emit smoke, as something 
burning, a chimney, etc.; emit vapor or steam (as, “many a 
steaming lake and reeking bog”: Cowper’s ‘‘Anti-Thelyph- 
thora,”’ 93); sweat, or be wet with sweat, as from heat or 
exertion (as, “their horses reeking with the speed at which 
they had ridden,” Scott’s “(Guy Mannering,” xxx.; to reek 
with sweat); be wet with blood, or be wet as blood on some- 
thing (as, “‘Altars . . . reek’d with gore,” Pope’s “Essay 
on Man,” iii. 264; ‘Till gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear 
Reek’d on dark Elliot’s Border spear,” Scott’s ‘‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” i. 30); also, to emit a strong and unpleasant 
odor, or smell strongly and unpleasantly (as, to reek of 
garlic or of cheap perfume; “The heated air reeked with the 
smell of stale cooking,” W. Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup,” 
x.); fig., to be strongly pervaded with something unpleasant 
or offensive (as, “‘The place reeked with pedantry,”’ Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” Introd., xiv.; a community reeking 
with vice); also, of smoke, vapor, perfumes, etc., to be 
emitted or exhaled, issue, or rise (as, ‘“My breath reeked 
into the frosty air,’ Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard,” i.; ‘mingled and conflicting perfumes, reeking 
up from strange convolute censers,”’ Poe’s ‘‘Assignation”’). 
II. tr. To expose to or treat with smoke; also, to emit 
(smoke, fumes, etc.: also fig.).—reek, m. [AS. réc.] 
Smoke (now chiefly prov.); vapor or steam; an exhalation; 
also, a strong, unpleasant smell (as, “‘the pungent reek of 
camels,” Kipling’s ‘Light That Failed,” xv.; “a perpetual 
reek of vegetable decay,’ H. G. Wells’s ‘“Tono-Bungay,” 
iii. 1. § 4); also, a reeking state (as, “Here we are all just 
ready to drop down, and the critters all in a reek of sweat’’: 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” vi.).—reek’y, a. 
Reeking; smoky, misty, or steamy; dim or dark with reek. 

reel! (rél), n. [AS. hréol.] A cylinder, frame, or’ other 
device, turning on an axis, for winding something on, as 
thread, yarn, rope, wire, a continuous band of something, 
etc.; a spool; a roller; a drum; a rotatory device attached 
to a fishing-rod at the butt, for winding up or letting out the 
line; also, a quantity of something wound on a reel; specif, 
a roll of celluloid (orig. and normally 1,000 feet in length) 
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reel 


bearing a series of photographs to be exhibited with a mov- 
ing-picture machine.—off the reel, with uninterrupted 
procedure, or in unbroken succession, as if in the unwinding 
of something from a reel: as, to recite a list right off the reel; 
to win three games off the reel. [Colloq.]—reel=and=bead 
molding, an ornamental molding in which flattened, disk- 
like partsalternate w= y : 
aith elongated, Ne ; 


rounded bodies. — 
reel!, v. t. To %; 
wind on a reel, as 
thread, yarn, etc.; “Z7/j, 
draw (off, in, etc.) 

with a reel, or by 
winding (as, to reel qymrnsrerrerrenan 
off silk from the yer 


cocoons; to reel = ; ee 
j Ain Reel-and-bead olding. — above, Gree rech- 
mh fish-line or a theum, Athens) ; below, Renaissance (Venice). 
fish); let (out) by 


unwinding, as a line; fig., with off, to say, write, or produce in 
an easy, continuous way (as, “I incontinently reeled off half a 
page of statistics, more or less accurate”: F. M. Crawford’s 
“Mr. Isaacs,” vi.); rattle (off). 

reel? (rél), v. [ME. relen; origin uncertain: cf. reel1.] 
L. intr. To turn round and round, or whirl; also, to have a 
sensation of whirling (as, “His eye still reeled under the 
influence of the strong potation,” Scott’s “Guy Manner- 
ing,” xxxiii.; “My brain reels — and yet my foot is firm,” 
Byron’s “Manfred,” i. 2); also, to sway, swing, or rock 
under a blow, shock, or any great stress (as, to reel under a 
heavy stroke; buildings reel in an earthquake; ‘So quick 
the run, We felt the good ship shake and reel,” Tennyson’s 
“Voyage,” ii.: also fig.); sway about unsteadily in stand- 
ing or walking, as from dizziness, intoxication, faintness, 
etc.; stagger; totter; also, to go with swaying or staggering 
movements (as, a drunkard reeling toward home, “T 
became pale with terror . . . I reeled out of the room,” 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxix.). II. tr. To cause to 
reel; also, to reel along (as, “‘to reel the streets at noon”: 
Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” i. 4. 20).—reel?, n. 
The act of reeling; a reeling or staggering movement (as, 
“Thou mightst have tracked every reel and totter of my 
footsteps by the blood that followed”: Hawthorne’s “Twice- 
Told Tales,” The Gentle Boy). 

reel? (rél), n. [Cf. reel?.] A lively dance popular in Scot- 
land, or the music for it; also, an American country-dance 
(‘Virginia reel’).—reel?, v. 7. To dance a reel. 

re-é-lect (ré-é-lekt’), v. t. [See re-.] To elect again.— 
re-é-lec/tion (-lek’shon), n. 

reel-er (ré/lér), n. One who reels, or winds ona reel; specif., 
one who reels silk from the cocoons. 

re-él-i-gi-ble (ré-el/i-ji-bl), a. [See re-.] Capable of being 
elected again to the same office: as, “a bill to make 
the tribunes legally reéligible’ (Froude’s “Cesar,” iii.). 
—re-él/i-gi-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 

reel=tow-el (rél/tou”el), n. A roller-towel. 

re-ém-bark (ré-em-bark’), v. t. or i. [See re-.] To embark 
again. —re’ém-bar-ka/tion (-bir-ka/shgn), 7. 

re-é-merge (ré-é-mérj’), v. i. [See re-.] To emerge again. 
—re-é-mer’gence (-mér’jens), m. The act of reémerging. 
—re-é-mer’/gent,a. Reémerging. 

re-én-act (ré-e-nakt’), v. t. [See re-.] To enact again.— 
re-én-act/ment, 7. 

re-én-coun-ter (ré-en-koun/tér), v. ¢. or 7. [See re-.] To 
encounter or meet again.—re-én-coun/ter, n. A further 
or subsequent encounter; a meeting again, as after separa- 
tion or absence: as, “She had said it on that occasion of 
their first reéncounter” (A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter 
Comes,” ii. 7). 

re-én-force’, etc. See reinforce, etc. 

re-én-gage (ré-en-gaj’), v. f. or 2. 
again.—re-én-gage/ment, 7. 

re-én-grave (ré-en-grav’), v. ¢. 
again. 

re-én-list (ré-en-list’), v. f. or 7. [See re-.] To enlist again: 
as, ‘““The Roman general was eager... to re-enlist so 
brave a soldier in the service of the empire” (Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” Introd., iv.).—re-én-list/ment, 7. 


ert - 


{See re-.] To engage 


[See re-.] To engrave 
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reeve® (rév), 7. 


re-éx-am-ine (ré-eg-zam/in), v. f. 


re-éx-change (ré-eks-chanj’), ». f. 


re-éx-port (ré-eks-port’), v. t. 


refectory 


re-én-slave (ré-en-slav’), v. t. [See re-.] To enslave again. 
—re-én-slave/ment, 7. ; 

re-én-ter (ré-en/tér), v. [See re-.] I. tr. To enter again; 
come or go into again (as, to reénter a room, to reenter public 
life); record again, as in a list or account; In engraving, to 
cut (lines) deeper, as ina plate. IL intr. To enter again; 
come or go in again (common in stage directions: as, ‘“‘Enter 
Ghost .. . Exit Ghost . . . Re-enter Ghost,’ Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” i. 1); also, to go or turn back inward (see 
reéntering, p. @.).—re-én/ter-ing, p. a. That reénters; 
specif., of an angle, bend, or part in an outline, an inclosing 


wall, or the like, turning or directed back in- 
ward, as into the space inclosed, rather than bY 
extending outward; reéntrant; of a polygon, 
having one or more than one such angle.— 
re-én/trance (-trans), n. Entrance again, as sae 
intoaplace;arepeatedentrance.—re-én/trant. I. a. Reén- 
tering: specif., of an angle or part. II. n. A reéntering 
angle or part.—re-én/try (-tri), 7.; pl. -tries (-triz). The 
act of reéntering; a new or fresh entry; in law, a retaking 
possession. 
re-és-tab-lish (ré-es-tab/lish), v. t. [See re-.] To establish 
again; restore.—re-és-tab/lish-ment, 7. 
reeve! (rév), n. [AS. geréfa.] An administrative officer 
of a town or district, formerly, in England, one of high rank 
representing the crown; a bailiff, steward, or overseer. 
[Now chiefly local.] 
reeve? (rév), v. t.; reeved or rove, reeving. [Origin uncertain: 
cf. D. reven, to reef (sails).] Naut., to pass (a rope, etc.) 
through a hole, ring, or the like; fasten by placing through 
or rk something; also, to pass a rope through (a block, 
El.) ae 


Reéntering 


[Origin uncertain.] The female of the 
ruff (sandpiper). 
[See re-.] To examine 
again; in law, to examine (a witness) again after cross-ex- 
amination. —re-éx-am/in-a-ble, a.—re-éx-am-i-na/tion 
(-i-na/shon), n. 
[See re-.] To exchange 
again or anew.—re-éx-change’, n. A second or new ex-~ 
change; in com., the operation by which the holder of a dis- 
honored foreign bill of exchange recovers, in addition to the 
amount of the bill, the expense occasioned by its having been 
dishonored; the draft by which this is effected; the expense 
as included in it. 

[See re-.] To export again, 
as imported goods.—re-éx/port, n. A reéxporting; also, 
that which is reéxported; a reéxported commodity.— 
re’/éx-por-ta/tion (-por-ta/shon), n. 

re-face (ré-fas’), v.t. [See re-.] To renew, restore, or repair 
the face or surface of (buildings, stone, etc.); also, to provide 
(a garment, etc.) with a new facing. 

re-fash-ion (ré-fash’on), v. t. [See re-.] To fashion anew: 
as, “the nineteenth century historian, who refashions the 
past on the lines of his own mind” (Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert 
Elsmere,” xx.).—re-fash/ion-er, n.—re-fash/ion-ment, 7. 

re-fect (ré-fekt’), v. t. [L. refectus, pp. of reficere, < re-, 
again, + facere,make.] To restore after hunger or fatigue; 
refresh, esp. with food or drink. [Archaic.] 

re-fec-tion (ré-fek/shon), n. [OF. refection (F. réfection), 
< L. refectio(n-), < reficere: see refect.| Refreshment, 
esp. with food or drink (as, ‘‘a paté from the pastrycook’s 
for my especial refection”: ‘Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” 
Ixxii.); also, a portion of food or drink for refreshment, or a 
repast (as, “They sat on Meredith’s big porch .. . and 
ate a substantial refection”’: Tarkington’s ‘‘Gentleman from 
Indiana,” xv.).—re-fec/tion-er, n. In a religious house, 
one who has charge of the refectory and of supplies of food: 
as, ‘‘two most important officers of the convent, the kitchener 
and refectioner” (Scott’s “Monastery,” xv.). 

re-fec-to-ry (ré-fek/t§-ri), m.; pl. -ries (-riz). [ML. refec- 
torium, < L. reficere: see refect.| A room for refreshment; 
esp., a dining-hall in a religious house, a college, or other 
institution (see cut on following page) (as, “In the refectory 
{of an abbey], piles of gold and silver plate were displayed 
ona buffet,” J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iv. 1; “School 
was dismissed, and all were gone into the refectory to tea,” 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” viii.). ; 
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re-fer (ré-fér’), ». 
Menen) a Ls 
referre, bear 
back, return, 
report, relate, 
<_ re-, back, 
+ ferre, bear: 
cf. relate.] I. 
tr. To bear 
ORee DIE ig) 
back}; also, 
to trace back 
or attribute, « 
as to an ori- 
gin, source, or 
cause (as, to 
refer a doc- 
trine back to 
the ancient 
Greeks; to 
refer prevail- 
ing evils to Refectory of the Abbey of Mont St. Michel, Normandy ; 
the late war); 13th century. 
also, to assign to a class, place, period, or the like (as, to refer 
bacteria to the vegetable kingdom; to refer a manuscript 
to a particular district or date); ascribe or regard as be- 
longing or related; also, to hand over, commit, or submit 
for consideration, decision, or action (as, to refer a legislative 
bill to a committee; to refer a cause to arbitration; ‘She 
treated me with a certain consideration, and often referred 
questions to me,” F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” x.); 
also, to commit, commend, or betake (one’s self) for support 
or aid (as, “I do refer me to the oracle: Apollo be my judge!” 
Shakspere’s “‘Winter’s Tale,” iii. 2. 116); also, to direct the 
attention or thoughts of (as, the asterisk refers the reader 
to a foot-note; “These weird sisters . . . referred me to the 
coming on of time, with ‘Hail, king that shalt be!’” Shak- 
spere’s “Macbeth,” i. 5. 9); direct for information or for 
anything required (as, to refer students to books on a 
subject; to refer inquirers to the proper authorities; “A 
postboy . . . after hearing what he wanted, referred him 
to the ostler,” Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xxxiii.); also, to 
put off, or defer (now rare: as, “You had better . . . refer 
what matters you have to urge . . . to some other oppor- 
tunity,” Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vi. 9). IL intr. To 
have relation, or relate (as, letters referring toa transaction) ; 
apply in bearing or significance, or convey a reference or 
allusion (as, the word ‘royalty’ here refers to the French 
king); also, to direct a remark or mention, or make refer- 
ence or allusion, as a speaker or writer does (as, to avoid 
referring to a sore subject; to refer to a person in favorable 
terms; to refer to a proceeding as a piece of stupidity) ; 
also, to have recourse, resort, or turn, as for aid or informa- 
tion (as, to refer to one’s notes, or to one’s watch; ‘She 
found it necessary to refer to the invaluable Larousse,” 
Gissing’s ‘““New Grub Street,” vii.); also, to direct the 
attention to something, as a reference-mark does; direct 
any one for information, esp. about one’s character, abilities, 
etc., as to a person able to give testimony (as, to refer to a 
former employer). 
ref-er-a-ble (ref’e-ra-bl), a. Capable of being referred. 
ref-er-ee (ref-e-ré’), n. [From refer + -ee.] One to whom 
something is referred, esp. for decision or settlement; an 
arbitrator; an umpire; a judge of play in certain games and 
sports, sometimes in addition to an umpire, each then having 
functions fixed by the rules; in law, a person selected by the 
court to try a case in place of the court, or to examine and 
report on a question in aid of the court.—ref-er-ee’, v.; 
-eed, -eeing. 1. ir, To preside over as referee; act as 
referee in. I. intr. To act as referee. 
ref-er-ence (ref’e-rens), n. [= F. référence.] ‘The act or 
fact of referring; attribution or assignment, as to a source, 
class, etc.; commitment, as to a person Or body, for con- 
sideration, decision, or action, direction of the attention 
(as, marks of reference, see reference-mark); direction or a 
direction to some source of information, esp. a direction in a 
book or writing to some book, passage, or the like, or a note 
indicating this (as, the author should verify all his references; 


; ferred, -ferring. [OF. referer (F. ré- 
\ / 
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refinement 


to look up a reference: cf. cross-reference); recourse or use 
for purposes of information (as, a library for public refer- 
ence; books of reference, books such as dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, and other works for consultation when informa- 
tion is required); the fact of referring or relating, or rela- 
tion, regard, or respect (as, matters having no reference to 
this case; to plan with, or in, reference to the future; all 
persons, without reference to age or sex); referring or allud- 
ing in speech or writing, or a mention or allusion made (as, 
to recall a matter by casual reference; the usual references 
were made to absent friends); also, a person to whom one 
refers for testimony as to one’s character, abilities, etc.; 
also, a written testimonial as to character, abilities, etc.— 
ref/er-ence=-mark, n. Any of certain characters (as *, 
}, t, etc.), or a figure or letter, used to refer a reader 
from one place to another, as from the text to a foot-note. 

ref-er-en-da-ry! (ref-e-ren/da-ri), n. [ML. referendarius, 
< L. referendus: see referendum.] Any of various court 
or state officials in medieval and later times to whom peti- 
tions or other particular matters were referred; also, one 
to whom some matter is referred for decision, or a referee 
(now rare). 

ref-er-en-da-ry” (ref-e-ren/da-ri), a. 
the nature of a referendum. 

ref-er-en-dum (ref-e-ren/dum), n.; pl. -dums or -da (-da). 
[NL., prop. neut. of L. referendus, gerundive of referre, E. 
refer.) The principle or procedure of referring or sub- 
mitting measures already passed on by the legislative body 
to the vote of the electorate for approval or rejection; an 
instance of this procedure; a submitting of a matter already 
passed on by the legislative body for decision by a popular 
vote; hence, a submitting of any matter for decision by a 
popular or general vote. 

ref-er-en-tial (ref-e-ren/shal), a. Pertaining to, having, or 
making reference. —ref-er-en/tial-ly, adv. 

re-fer-rer (ré-fér/ér), m. One who refers. 

re-fer-ri-ble (ré-fér/i-bl), a. Same as referable. 

re-fill (ré-fil’), v. t. or 7. [See re-.] To fill again or anew. — 
re-fill’, n. Something for putting in to refill a thing. —re- 
fill/a-ble, a. That may be refilled. 

re-fine (ré-fin’), v.; -fined, -fining. [Seere-.] I.tr. Tobring 
to a fine or a pure state, or free from impurities (as, to refine 
metal, sugar, or petroleum); fig., to purify from what is 
gross, coarse, crude, vulgar, or debasing (as, to refine the 
mind, taste, manners, or speech; “Love refines The 
thoughts,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” viii. 589); imbue 
with fine, delicate, or nice feeling, taste, etc.; make elegant, 
polished, or cultured; bring or exalt by purifying, as to a 
finer state or form; also, to make more fine, nice, subtle, 
or minutely precise (see refined); bring, change, or take by 
subtilizing (as, to refine argument into mere wiredrawing; 
to refine away differences). II. intr. To become pure; 
fig., to become more fine, nice, elegant, or polished (as, 
“But let a lord once own the happy lines, How the wit 
brightens! how the style refines!” Pope’s “Essay on Criti- 
cism,” 421); also, to employ nicety or subtlety of thought 
or language; make fine distinctions, reason or discourse with 
subtlety (on or upon); also, to improve (on or upon) by 
superior fineness, excellence, elegance, achievement, etc.— 
re-fined’, p. a. Freed from impurities (as, ‘refined 
gold,” 1 Chron. xxviii. 18; refined sugar); fig., freed or free 
from grossness, coarseness, crudeness, vulgarity, or the like 
(as, refined tastes; the refined judgment of the connoisseur; 
“that refined and delicate style which especially charac- 
terises the bas-relief work of Goornah,” Amelia B. Edwards’s 
“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xv.); imbued with or show- 
ing nice feeling, taste, etc. (as, “conscientiously refined and 
low-voiced people reeking with proud bashfulness,” H. G. 
Wells’s ““Tono-Bungay,” iii. 2. § 4; a refined face, tone, or 
manner); well-bred; elegant; polite (as, refined satire); 
also, fine, nice, or subtle (as, refined distinctions); minutely 
precise (as, the most refined estimations of longitude).— 
re-fin/ed-ly (-fi/ned-li), adv.—re-fine’ment, 1. The act 
of refining, or the state of being refined; fineness of feeling, 
taste, etc.; elegance of manners or language; polish; 
culture; any instance or manifestation of refined feeling, 
taste, manners, etc. (as, “little refinements of taste and 
sentiment,” G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” i.; 


Pertaining to or of 


menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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“little refinements of conversation,” H. James’s “Portrait 
of a Lady,” xlviii.); also, nice or subtle reasoning or dis- 
course (as, ‘He professed . . . to . . . despise all mystery, 
refinement, and intrigue”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
ii. 7); an instance of this, or a fine point, subtle distinction, 
or the like (as, “It is vain . . . to suppose that the Con- 
querors troubled themselves with the refinements of cas- 
uistry”: Prescott’s “(Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 3); also, 
improvement on something else, as in excellence or achieve- 
ment (as, refinement on the methods or work of an earlier 
day); an instance or result of this, or an improved, higher, 
or extreme form of something (as, “such refinements of 
cruelty as were practised by Caligula,” W. Churchill’s 
“Coniston,” i. 10; “one . . . who regarded this career of 
horror as the last refinement of virtue,’ C. B. Brown’s 
“Wieland,” xxi.); in arch., an intentional deviation from 
mechanical ex- 
actness or reg- 
ularity in struc- 
tural lines, as a 
slight curvature | 
of lines appar- 
ently straight or 
a slight devia- 
tion from the |: 
strict vertical |: 
or horizontal, — 
re-fin/er, .— 
re-fin/er-y (-i), 
n.; pl. -ies (-1z). 
An establish- { 
ment for refin- § 
ing or purify- 
ing something, 
as metal, sugar, 
or petroleum. 
re-fit (ré-fit’), v.5 fe: 
-fitted, -fitting. 
[See re-.] I.tr. 
To fit, prepare, j 

or equip again; Architectural Refinement from Church of St. Quentin, 
fit out afresh; eee 

restore after damage or decay; nauf., to restore (ships) 
to good condition by renewals and repairs. II. intr. To 
renew supplies or equipment; nawt., to get refitted (as, 
“Fis ship put into Portsmouth to refit”’: Lytton Strachey’s 
“Queen Victoria,” iv.).—re-fit’, re-fit’ment, n. The act or 
an act of refitting. 
re-flect (ré-flekt’), v. [L. reflectere (pp. reflerus), bend or 
turn back, < re-, back, + flectere, bend.] I. tr. To bend 
or turn back; throw or cast back, or cause to return or re- 
bound; specif., to cast back (light, heat, sound, etc.) after 
impact (as, ‘““That globe, whose hither side With light from 
hence, though but reflected, shines”: Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” ili. 723); also, to give back or show an image of, or 
mirror (as, ‘“The vast bosom of the Hudson was like an 
unruffled mirror, reflecting the golden splendor of the 
heavens”: Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” vi. 4); 
fig., to reproduce or show, like a mirror (as, the followers 
reflect the views of the leaders; ‘the reality which the stage 
reflected,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty Lady,” i; ‘The 
Ferns . . . had had taste, and the new house reflected it,” 
W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” ii. 5); also, to throw or 
cast, as upon a person or thing (as, “Do you reflect that 
guilt upon me, which should lie buried in your bosom?” 
Congreve’s ‘Way of the World,” ii.); of actions, etc., to 
serve to cast or bring (discredit, credit, etc.) upon a person 
or thing; also, to ponder or meditate on (what, how, etc.: 
as, to reflect what one ought to do; “He was reflecting how 
to turn the tables on them,” H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Ham- 
lyn,” vi.); think (as, “He reflected grimly that his seven 
years with Zeena seemed to Starkfield ‘not so long,’ ”? Mrs. 
Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” iv.; “He... reflected: ‘No- 
body else . . . could have done what I am doing,’ ” Arnold 
Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” vii.). II. intr. To be reflected, 
or turned or cast back, as light after striking on a surface; 
be reflected or mirrored (as, “A silver lamp, whose phosphor 
glow Reflected in the slabbed steps below”: Keats’s “La- 
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mia,” i.); also, to cast back light, heat, etc.; give back 
or show an image of something; also, to bend or fix the 
thoughts on something (as, “Content if hence. . . The 
learn’d reflect on what before they knew”: Pope’s “Essay 
on Criticism,” 740); ponder or meditate; often, to con- 
sider or think carefully (as, “I could have wished that you 
both had taken longer to reflect, but I hope. . -, that 
you will be happy”: W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle, 
i. 12); also, to cast some imputation or reproach upon 
a person or thing (as, “The clergy were strictly charged not 
to reflect onthe Roman Catholic religion in their discourses”: 
Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” vi.); of actions, etc., to serve 
or tend to bring reproach or discredit (as, “Perhaps the 
Romans were of opinion, that ill language and brutal manners 
reflected only on those who were guilty of them”: Steele, 
in “Tatler,” 39); sometimes, to serve to bestow a particular 
aspect (as, the circumstances reflect favorably upon the 
character of those concerned).—re-flect/er, n.—re-flect/i- 
ble, a. That may be reflected. : 
re-flec-tion, re-flex-ion (ré-flek/shon), n. [L. reflexio(n-).] 
The act of reflecting, or the state of being reflected; the 
bending or folding back of a thing upon itself (esp. in anat.); 
a reflected part, or a fold; a throwing or casting back, as 
after impact, esp. the casting back, or the change of direction, 
of light, heat, sound, etc., after striking a surface; something 
so reflected, as heat or, esp., light; the casting of color from 
one thing upon another as an effect of light, or the color or 
tint cast; a play or change of color due to varying light 
(specif. in zoél.); the exhibition by a mirror or the like of the 
image or counterpart of an object; an image or counterpart 
so exhibited (as, ‘‘She saw in a mirror the reflection of her 
father’s dark figure’: Galsworthy’s ‘‘Saint’s Progress,” 
iii. 1); fig., a reproduction as if in a mirror (as, his views are a 
reflection of those of his chief); also, the bending or fixing of 
the thoughts on something; meditation; careful considera- 
tion; a thought occurring in meditation (as, “I fell into these 
reflections from comparing in my own mind my former 
experiences . . . with those of that day”: G. MacDonald’s 
“Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” vii.); such a thought 
expressed in words (as, ‘““He made very wise reflections and 


observations upon all I said”: Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” 


ii. 3); also, the casting of some imputation or reproach upon 
a person or thing; a remark or observation reflecting un- 
favorably upon a person or thing; an imputation; any- 
thing having the force of an imputation.—angle of reflec- 
tion, the angle which a ray of light, or the like, reflected from 
a surface, makes with a perpendicular to that surface at the 
point of reflection. See cut at angle of incidence, under 
incidence. : 

re-flec-tive (ré-flek/tiv), a. That reflects, or reflecting; 
casting back something, esp. light, after it strikes upon the 
surface; giving back or showing an image or reproduction 
of an object, as a mirror; also, cast by reflection, or reflected, 
as light; also, given to or characterized by reflection or medi- 
tation (as, ‘“Cromwell was of the active, not the reflective 
temper”: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,’ iv. 1); concerned 
with reflection (as, the reflective faculties); in gram., reflexive. 
—re-flec/tive-ly, adv.—re-flec’tive-ness, 7. 

re-flec-tom-e-ter (ré-flek-tom/e-tér), n. [See -meter.] An 
instrument for measuring the power of reflection of bodies or 
surfaces. 

re-flec-tor (ré-flek/tor), nm. One who or that which reflects; 
a body, surface, or device that reflects light, heat, sound, or 
the like; a reflecting telescope (see telescope). 

re-flet (ré-fla), nm. [F., < It. riflesso, reflection, < L. reflexus, 
pp.: see reflect.| A reflection of light or color; an effect of 
luster, color, or iridescence on an object (as a piece of pottery) 
due to reflection of light. 

re-flex (ré-fleks’), v. t. [L. reflexus, pp. of reflectere: see 
reflect.| To bend, turn, or fold back; also, to reflect (light, 
etc.){t; throw or cast (beams) on something}; also, in wireless 
teleph., to subject to a reflex process (see reflex, a.); arrange 
in a reflex system.—re-flex (ré/fleks or ré-fleks’), a. ' 
reflecus, pp.] Bent or turned back (as, “At the disk, with 
blunted point Reflex, his ineffectual weapon stay’d’”: Cow- 
per’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” iii. 418); also, cast back or re- 
flected, as light, etc.; also, directed back upon the mind 
itself or its operations, as a mental act; pertaining to or 
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derived from such mental acts; also, occurring in reaction, 
or responsive; specif., in physiol., noting or pertaining to an 
action or movement of an involuntary nature, in which a 
stimulus is transmitted along an afferent nerve to a nerve- 
center, and from there reflected along an efferent nerve to 
call into play muscular or other activity; also, in wireless 
teleph., designating a radio receiving apparatus or set in 
which the amplifier tubes are made to function as both radio- 
frequency and audio-frequency amplifiers simultaneously 
(proprietary name); pertaining to such an apparatus or set. 
—re/flex, n. [L. reflexus, n.. <_reflectere.] Reflec- 
tion, as of light; reflected light, or light or color resulting 
from reflection; the light reflected or cast from an illuminated 
surface to one in shade; also, the reflection or image of an 
object, as exhibited by a mirror or the like; fig., a reproduc- 
tion as if in a mirror; a copy or adaptation; in physiol., 
a reflex action or movement; in wireless teleph., a reflex 
radio receiving apparatus or set (see reflex, a.).—re-flexed’, 
p. a. Bent, turned, or folded back; specif., in bot., bent 
abruptly backward, as petals, sepals, etc.—re-flex’i-ble, a. 
Capable of being reflected. —re-flex-i-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n.— 
re-flex/ion, n. See reflection.—re-flex/ive. I.a. Capable 
of reflecting, or of turning or casting back (rare); also, directed 
back upon the mind itself, as a mental act}; also, given to or 
characterized by reflection or meditation}; also, of a reflex 
character; occurring by reaction; in gram., noting or im- 
plying action which turns back upon the agent or subject, 
as the verb forswore or the pronoun himself in ‘the witness 
forswore himself.’ II. ». In gram., a reflexive verb or 
pronoun.—re-flex/ive-ly, adv.—re-flex-ly (ré/fleks-li_ or 
ré-fleks/li), adv. 
ref-lu-ent (ref/lj-ent), a. [L. reflwens (-ent-), ppr. of 
refluere, flow back, < re-, back, + jfluere, flow.] Flowing 
back; ebbing, as the waters of a tide.—ref/lu-ence, n. 
re-flux (ré/fluks), ». [From re- + fluz.] A flowing back; 
the flowing out of the waters of a tide. 
re-for-est (ré-for’est), v. ¢t. [See re-.] To replant with 
forest-trees.—re-for-es-ta’/tion (-es-ta/shon), n. 
re-form! (ré-férm/), v. t. or 7. [See re-.] To form again or 
anew. Also written re-form. 
re-form? (ré-férm/), v. [OF. reformer (F. réformer), < L. 
reformare (pp. reformatus),.< re-, back, again, + formare, 
E. form, v.] 1. tr. To change to another and better form; 
improve by some alteration of form, arrangement, etc. (as, 
to reform the calendar); hence, to change from worse to 
better; amend by removal of faults, abuses, etc. (as, to 
reform the administration of justice; “There hath arisen a 
sect in England, which . . . seeketh to reform even the 
French reformation,’ Hooker’s ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
iv. 8. 4; to reform politics); also, to cause (a person) to 
abandon wrong or evil ways of life or conduct, and to adopt 
right ones; bring about amendment in (a person, or his 
manner of life, conduct, etc.); also, to put an end to (abuses, 
disorders, etc.); correct (errors, etc.). II.intir. To abandon 
evil or error; amend one’s life, conduct, etc.: as, “those who 
have gone on for some time in the ways of vice, and have 
afterwards reformed” (J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” 
i. 3).—re-form/?, n. [F. réforme.] Improvement by 
alteration of arrangement, etc.; the amendment of what is 
faulty, wrong, corrupt, etc., or an instance of this (as, political 
reform; social reforms); the amendment of the manner of 
life, conduct, etc.—reform school, a reformatory.—re- 
form/a-ble, a. Capable of being reformed. 
re-for-ma-tion! (ré-for-ma/shon), n. [See reform!.] The 
act of reforming, or forming anew, or the state of being re- 
formed; formation over again. Also written re-formation. 
ref-or-ma-tion2 (ref-6r-ma’/shon), mn. [OF. reformation 
(F. réformation), < L. reformatio(n-), < reformare, E. 
reform?.| The act of reforming, or the state of being 
reformed; improvement in form, arrangement, composition, 
etc. (as, the reformation of the calendar); amendment by 
removal of faults, abuses, etc., as of an existing order of 
things, an institution, or the like; specif. [cap.], the great 
religious movement in the 16th century which had for its 
object the reform of the Church of Rome, and which led to 
the establishment of the Protestant churches; [J. c.] amend- 
ment of or improvement in the manner of life, conduct, etc. 
—ref-or-ma/tion-al, a. 
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re-for-ma-tive! (ré-f6r/ma-tiv), a. Having the power of 
forming anew. Also written re-formative. 

re-for-ma-tive? (ré-f6r/ma-tiv), a. Tending toward cr in- 
ducing reform or reformation. —re-for/ma-tive-ly, adv. 

re-for-ma-to-ry (ré-f6r/ma-t9-ri). I. a. Serving or de- 
signed to reform, or effect reformation; reformative. II. 7.; 
pl. -ries (-riz). A penal institution for the reformation of 
young offenders. 

re-formed (ré-f6rmd’), p. a. Improved in form, arrange- 
ment, etc.; amended by removal of faults, abuses, etc.; 
specif. [cap.], noting or pertaining to the Protestant churches, 
esp. the Calvinistic as distinguished from the Lutheran; 
also, a distinctive epithet in the titles of various Protestant 
churches; [l. c.], improved in conduct, morals, etc. (as, a 
reformed profligate). 

re-form-er (ré-f6r/mér), n. One who reforms; one who 
effects a reform in some state of affairs, practice, etc.; [often 
cap.] one of the leaders in the Reformation in the 16th 
century; [l. c.] an advocate or supporter of reform, as in 
politics, social affairs, etc. 

re-form-ist (ré-f6r/mist), nm. An advocate of reform. 

re-fract (ré-frakt’), v. t. [L. refractus, pp. of refringere, 
break up, break off, < re-, back, + frangere, break.] To 
bend (a ray of light, etc.) from a straight course; subject to 
refraction; also, in optical practice, to determine the re- 
fractive condition of (the en as for the purpose of correct- 
ing errors of vision by means of glasses.—re-frac/tion 
(frak’/shon), n. [LL. refractio(n-).] The act of refracting, 
or the resulting state; the change of direction of a ray of 
light, heat, or the like in passing obliquely from one medium 
into another of different density (as, ing 
the cut, of the ray of light SP, incident 
upon the surface of the water in the 
vessel at P, which in passing into the 
water is bent from its original direction 
SPL toward the perpendicular to the 
surface of the water Qq in the line SPR, 
which shows the ray refracted); also, in 
optical practice, the refractive condition 
of the eye, or its condition with respect 
to ability to refract the light which en- 
ters it so as to form an image on the retina; also, the de- 
termining of the refractive condition of the eye, as in order 
to correct errors of vision by means of glasses.—double 
refraction, in physics, the separation of a ray of light 
into two unequally refracted rays, as in passing through 
certain crystals.—re-frac/tion-ist, n. One skilled in de- 
termining the refractive condition of the eye, as for the 
purpose of correcting errors of vision by means of glasses. 
—re-frac/tive, a. Refracting; having power to refract; 
of or pertaining to refraction.—re-frac/tive-ness, re-frac- 
tiv-iety (ré-frak-tiv/i-ti), n.—re-frac-tom/e-ter (-tom/e- 
ter), n. [See -meter.] An instrument for measuring refrac- 
tion; in optical practice, an instrument for determining the 
refractive condition of the eye.—re-frac/tor,n. Something 
that refracts; a refracting telescope (see telescope). 

re-frac-to-ry (ré-frak/td-ri), a. [For earlier refractary, < 
L. refractarius, < refringere: see refract.| Stubborn in 
resistance or opposition to authority or control (as, a re- 
fractory child; ‘a refractory donkey,’ Miss Mulock’s “John 
Halifax,” x.; “That force would soon break the refractory 
spirit of the nation,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.); per- 
verse, contumacious, or rebellious; also, resisting ordinary 
methods of treatment; difficult to fuse, reduce, or work, as an 
ore or metal; in med.,not yielding readily to treatment, asa dis- 
ease or wound; not susceptible to morbid agencies, as a person 
or animal.—re-frac’to-ri-ly, adv.—re-frac/to-ri-ness, n. 

re-frain! (ré-fran’), v. [OF. refrener (F. refréner), < L. 
refrenare, < re-, back, + frenum, bridle.] I. tr. To curb, 
hold back, or put restraint upon (one’s self or another, feel- 
ings, actions, etc.: archaic: as, “He . . . refrained himself 
as long as he could, that his wife . . . should not perceive 
his distress,” Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” i.); withhold 
or restrain (from: archaic: as, “I have refrained my feet 
from every evil way,” Ps. cxix. 101; “Stand awhile and gaze 
With thankful heart, and lips refrained from praise,” H. New- 
bolt’s “For a Trafalgar Cenotaph”); also, to keep or ab- 
stain from} (as, “‘Allworthy could scarce refrain laughter 


Refraction. 
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_ The property of being refrangible; 


refrain 


at this’: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vi. 10). IL. intr. To 
hold back, forbear, or abstain (instead of doing something: 
as, “Refrain to-night, And that shall lend a kind of easi- 
ness To the next abstinence,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” ill. 
4. 165); keep or abstain (from: as, to refrain from comment 
or interference; “I have hitherto refrained from appealing to 
you,” G. B. Shaw’s “You Never Can Tell,” iii.). 

re-frain? (ré-fran’), n. [OF. F. refrain, for OF. refrait, < 
L. refractus, pp.: see refract.] A phrase or verse recurring 
at intervals in a song or poem, esp. at the end of each stanza; 
a burden; a chorus; also, a musical setting for this. 

re-frame (ré-fram’), v.t. [See re-.] Toframe anew. |. 

re-fran-gi-bil-i-ty (ré-fran-ji-bil/i-ti), m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 

the degree in which this 
property is present. 

re-fran-gi-ble (ré-fran’ji-bl), a. [L. re-, back, + frangere, 
break: cf. refract.| Capable of being refracted, as rays of 
light; admitting of refraction. 

re-fresh (ré-fresh’), v. [OF. refreschier, < re- (< L. re-), 
again, + fres, fresche, E. fresh.] Ltr. To make fresh again; 
restore freshness to (the earth, air, etc.), as dew, rain, cool 
breezes, etc., do; freshen in appearance, color, etc., by some 
restorative or renovating process (as, “washed gauze, and 
ribands three times refreshed”: Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” July 18); make (a person or animal, the body, etc.) 
fresh, vigorous, or comfortable again after fatigue, exhaus- 
tion, privation, heat, etc., as rest, sleep, food, drink, and other 
beneficial agencies do (as, “I rose early, and going to a wide 
stream... took a plunge which greatly refreshed me”’: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” iii.); reinvigorate or recruit 
by means of rest, food, etc. (often reflexive: as, “He: ae! & 
refreshed himself by long and hearty pulls at the cider-mug,”’ 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xviii.); reinvigorate men- 
tally, reanimate, or cheer (a person, the mind, spirits, etc.: 
as, “He was refreshed in courage by an incredulous look from 
Glossin,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xliii; “A faithful 


messenger . . . refresheth the soul of his masters,” Prov. 
xxv. 13); quicken (the memory: as, “The Regent issued a 
fresh edict . . . to refresh the memories of those who might 


have forgotten previous statutes,” Motley’s “Dutch Repub- 
lic,” ii. 10); recreate agreeably (as, “I... refresh myself 
with a distant prospect of my estates,” G. W. Curtis’s “Prue 
and I,” ii.; to refresh the eyes or sight); renew or replenish 
with anything serving to maintain activity or effectiveness 
(as, to refresh an electric battery). IL. intr. To refresh 
one’s self, as with rest, food, etc.; take refreshment, esp. food 
or drink.—re-fresh/er, n.—re-fresh/ing, p. a. That re- 
freshes; restoring freshness; restoring to a fresh, vigorous, 
or comfortable state (as, a refreshing sleep; a refreshing 
drink; “handkerchiefs . . . exceeding refreshing to wipe my 
face in a hot day,” Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 13); re- 
invigorating, physically or mentally; recreating the mind; 
hence, grateful or welcome to a jaded mind, or pleasing or 
diverting in a fresh or novel way (as, “One good action in 
the midst of crimes Is ‘quite refreshing,’ in the affected phrase 
Of these ambrosial, Pharisaic times,’’ Byron’s “Don Juan,” 
viii. 90; refreshing candor or impudence).—re-fresh/ing-ly, 
ado.—re-fresh/ing-ness, n.—re-fresh/ment, . The act 
of refreshing, or the state of being refreshed; restoration to 
freshness; reinvigoration, as with rest, food, etc. (as, “the 
refreshment I had received by their victuals and drink”: 
Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 1); also, that which refreshes, 
esp. food or drink (as, ““Here comes the muscadel and the 
breakfast; wilt thou take some refreshment?” Scott’s “Castle 
Dangerous,” xiii.; “Mr. Voules wooed her to swallow a little 
drop of liquid refreshment,” H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Polly,” vi.); 
pl., articles or portions of food or drink, esp. such as serve 
for a light repast (as, a pavilion where refreshments are sold; 
to serve refreshments at an entertainment; ‘The Police 
came... and had refreshments in the kitchen,” W. De 
- Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” x.). 
re-frig-er-ant (ré-frij’e-rant). I.a. Refrigerating; cooling; 
reducing bodily heat or fever. II. n. A refrigerant agent. 
re-frig-er-ate (ré-frij’e-rit), v. t. or %.; -ated, -ating. (ee 
refrigeratus, pp. of refrigerare, < re-, again, + frigerare, 
make cool, < frigus, cold, coolness.] To make or keep, or 
to become, cold or cool.—re-frig-er-a/tion (-e-ra/shon), n. 
[L. refrigeratio(n-).] The act or process of refrigerating, 
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or the resulting state. re-frig/er-a-tive (-g-ra-tiv), 4. 
Refrigerating. —re-frig’er-a-tor (-e-ra-tor), n. Something 
that refrigerates; specif., a box, chamber, or apparatus in 
which food, drink, etc., are [_—=—= = 
kept cool, as by means of 
ice. —re-frig/er-a-to-ry 
(-e-r4-to-ri). [L. refrigera- 
torius.| I. a. Tending to 
cool; cooling. II. n.; pl. 
-ries (-riz). Something re- ~ 
frigerating, as a refrigerant 
or a refrigerator. 
re-frin-gent (ré-frin’jent), a. 
[L. refringens (-ent-), ppr. 
of refringere: see refract.] 
Refracting; refractive. —re- 
frin’/gen-cy, 7. 

reft (reft). Preterit and past 
participle of reave. 

re-fu-el (ré-fi/el), v.; -eled 
or -elled, -eling or -elling. 
[See re-.] I.tr. To supply 
afresn with fuel: as, to re- 
fuel an oil-burning ship; to 
refuel an aéroplane. I. 
intr. To take on a fresh 
supply of fuel. 


Refrigerator. — a, body of refrigera- 
tor; b, sheathing; ¢, shelf for support- 


ref-uge (ref’aj), n. [OF. F. ing ices: 4 drip-pive: s, ain trans & 


drip-pan; j, 7’, lids covering ice-cham- 


U L. refugium ber; &, door of compartment containing 
ref qe; < f g ’ = shelves 7 on which are supported the 


Te-, back, + fugere, flee.] articles to be preserved by refrigeration ; 
Shelter or protection from * zinc lining. 

danger or trouble (as, to give or afford refuge to fugitives; 
to find or take refuge in a place; a place of refuge; 
“six cities for refuge, which ye shall appoint for the man- 
slayer, that he may flee thither,” Num. xxxv. 6); hence, 
protection or relief from annoyance, embarrassment, dis- 
comfort, etc. (as, to take refuge in silence, or in a book); 
also, a place of resort for shelter, protection, or safety (as, 
“The court of Pavia became a general refuge for the fugitives 
from Gaul,” G. P. R. James’s “Hist. of Charlemagne,” il.; 
“vagrants and criminals, who make this wild country a 
refuge from justice,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” Xx.) saa 
sheltering or safe retreat; an asylum; also, one resorted to 
for protection, aid, or comfort, as in danger or trouble (as, 
“ ‘Allah is our refuge,’ he murmured,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” 
v. 2; “He had become her reliance and her refuge,’ W. 
Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 16); anything to which one has 
recourse for aid or relief (as, “Sleep seems their only refuge”: 
Cowper’s “Task,” iv. 396); a resort, shift, or expedient in 
straits or difficulties or in any emergency (as, “Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel,’ Johnson, in Boswell’s 
“Johnson,” April 7, 1775; “I consider proverbs as the 
refuge of weak minds,” H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” 
xxxi.).—ref/uge, v.; -uged,-uging. I.tr. To give or afford 
refuge to; shelter: as, “(Himself I refug’d, and his train 
reliev’d” (Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “‘Aineid,” iv. 779). [Ar- 
chaic.] I. intr. To take refuge. [Archaic.]—ref-u-gee’ 
(-a-jé/), n. [F. réfugié.] One who flees for refuge or safety, 
esp. to a foreign country, as in time of persecution, political 
commotion, or war: as, the refugees from France after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (see under edict), or during 
the French Revolution (see émigré); “the great drive of the 
Germans towards Antwerp ... which swept before it 
multitudes of Flemish refugees” (H. G. Wells’s ‘Mr. Brit- 
ling,” ii. 2. § 8).—ref-u-gee/ism, 7. 

re-ful-gence (ré-ful/jens), n. The state of being refulgent; 
refulgent brightness; splendor. : 

re-ful-gent (ré-ful/jent), a. [L. refulgens (-ent-), ppr. of 
refulgere, < re-, back, + fulgere, flash, shine.] Reflecting 
the light brilliantly, or shining (as, “In arms they stood Of 
golden panoply, refulgent host”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
vi. 527); resplendent; radiant, as light; splendidly-bright 
(as, “the refulgent dawn of the tropics”: C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” xxvil.).—re-ful/gent-ly, adv. 

re-fund! (ré-fund’), v. ¢t. [See re-.] To fund anew: as, 
“These maturing obligations will either be redeemed . . . or 
will be refunded into other obligations” (A. W. Mellon’s 
“Taxation,” viii.). Also written re-fund. 
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d? (ré-fund’), v. [L. refundere (pp. refusus), pour 

k, < re-, back, + fundere, pour.] I.tr. To pour backt; 

hence, to give back or restore (esp. money); repay; pay back 
the amount.of (as, ‘Perhaps I might have borrowed money 
se but that loan must have been refunded,” Smollett’s 
ee Clinker,’”’ July 10; ‘‘We shall be glad to refund 
the unfulfilled part of their subscriptions,” Bok’s “American- 
ization of Edward Bok,” xxx.); sometimes, to make repay- 
ment to, or reimburse (a person). IL. intr. To make 
repayment.—re-fund/?, n. A refunding; repayment.—re- 
fund/er, n.—re-fund’/ment, n. 

re-fur-bish (ré-fér/bish), v. t. [See re-.] To furbish anew: 
as, “Ellery Davenport was refurbishing and refurnishing 
the old country house” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
xliv.).—re-fur’/bish-ment, n. 

re-fur-nish (ré-fér/nish), v.¢. [See re-.] To furnish anew.— 
re-fur/nish-ment, n. 

re-fus-a-ble (ré-fti/za-bl), a. That may be refused. 

re-fu-sal (ré-fi/zal), m. The act or an act of refusing; also, 
the right to refuse (or to take) a thing before it is offered to 
others (as, ‘The syndicate stated that they would like to 
have the refusal of another serial from my pen”: Arnold 
Bennett’s ‘Truth about an Author,”’ xii.). 

re-fuse! (ré-fiiz’), v.; -fused, -fusing. (OF. F. refuser, < L. 
refundere (pp. refusus), pour back: see refund?.] I. tr. 
To decline to accept (something offered: as, to refuse an 
office; “The picture had been refused by the Royal Acad- 
emy,” Arnold Bennett’s “Buried Alive,” i.); reject (some- 
thing available: as, “The stone which the builders refused 
is become the head stone of the corner,” Ps. cxviii. 22); also, 
to decline to accept in a certain capacity (as, “Moses, whom 
they refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and a judge?” 
Acts, vii. 35); decline to take as a wife or, now usually, a 
husband (as, “I, Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire . . . refuse 
you, Constantia Neville, spinster,” Goldsmith’s “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” v.; to refuse a suitor); also, to decline to 
submit to (as, ““To subdue By force, who reason for their law 
refuse”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” vi. 41); sometimes, to 
fail to receive, or resist or repel (as, an acid which causes stone 
to refuse printing-ink); of a horse, to decline to leap over, 
or stop short at (a fence, water, etc.); also, to decline to give 
or grant (as, “‘if you refuse your aid,” Shakspere’s “‘Corio- 
lanus,” v. 1. 33; “refusing speech to any,” Weir Mitchell’s 
“Hugh Wynne,” ii.); deny (a request, demand, etc.); for- 
merly, to refrain from yielding (one’s self) to something; 
sometimes, to decline to grant access to (one’s self), as to 
callers; also (with double object), to decline to give or grant 
(something) to (a person or thing) (as, “He. . . had refused 
her the canoe”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” vi. 3); hence, to 
decline to grant something to (a person who asks: as, he 
asked for help, but they refused him); also, to decline, or 
express a determination not (to do something: as, ‘““The com- 
mander . . . refused to discuss questions of right,” Ban- 
croft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 5); also, to 
renounce}, give upt, or abandonf (as, “Deny thy father and 
refuse thy name”: Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” ii. 2. 
34); milit., to hold (troops) back, or move (troops) back 
from the regular alinement, when about to engage the enemy. 
Il. intr. To decline acceptance, consent, or compliance. 
ref-use? (ref/iis). [Appar. < OF. refus, refusal, rejection, 
or refusé, pp., refused, < refuser, E. refuse’. ] Toa.) Re- 
jected as worthless or of little value; discarded: as, “Every 
thing that was vile and refuse, that they destroyed utterly” 
(1 Sam. xv. 9); refuse matter. IL n. That which is dis- 
carded as worthless or useless; refuse matter; rubbish; fig., 
the outcast or worthless portion of mankind, society, etc. 
(as, “He thought it very hard that a gentleman . . . should 
be driven by necessity to spend his old age among the refuse 
of mankind”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 12). 
re-fus-er (ré-fi/zér), m. One who refuses. -, 
re-fut-a-ble (ré-fa/ta-bl or reffii-), a. LLL. refutabilis. | 
That may be refuted. —re-fut-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n.— 
re-fut/a-bly, adv. ; ; 
re-fu-tal (ré-fa/tal), n. The act of refuting; refutation. 
ref-u-ta-tion (ref-i-ta’shon), n. [L. refutatio(n-).] The 
act of refuting a statement, charge, etc.; disproof; confuta- 
tion. —re-fu-ta-tive (ré-fi/ta-tiv), re-fu/ta-to-ry (-t9-ri), a. 
Serving to refute. 


(variable) d as d or j, § as 


’ primary accent; ”, secondary accent; t, 


uit <¢ 


s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, 
obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


ae he 
= ° wars regard 


re-fute (ré-fit’), v. t.; -futed, -futing. [L. refutare (pp. re- 
futatus), repel, refute, < re-, back, + -futare as in conf itire: 

E. confute.| To prove to be false or erroneous, as a state- 
ment, opinion, charge, etc. (as, “And he says much that 
many men dispute And cavil at with ease, but none refute”: 
Cowper’s “Truth,” 360); also, to prove (a person) to be 
in error (as, to refute a disputant); confute.—re-fut/er 
(-fa’tér), n. 

re-gain (ré-gin’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To gain or get anew, or 
recover (as, “Hopeful to regain Thy love,” Milton’s “Par 
dise Lost,” x. 972; ‘From day to day I regained strength 
W. H. Hudson’s ‘Far Away and Long Ago,” xxii.); also, to 
succeed in reaching again, or get back to (as, “They had now 
regained the shores of the lake”: Peacock’s ““Headlong Hall,” 
vii.).—re-gain/a-ble, a. That may be regained.—re- 
gain/er, n.—re-gain/ment, 7. 

re-gal (ré/gal), a. ([L. regalis, < rex (reg-), king.] Belong- 
ing or pertaining to a king, or royal (as, “Charles Martel 
left to his sons the regal power”: G. P. R. James’s “Hist. of 
Charlemagne,” i.); also, befitting a king, or kingly (as, regal — 
pomp); resembling a king, or king-like; hence, stately, 
splendid, or magnificent.—re/gal, n. [F. régale = It. 
regale, appar. < L. regalis.| A kind of small, portable 
organ much used in the 16th and = 

17th centuries, having a set, or some- 
times two sets, of reed-pipes, keys 
played with one hand, and a small 
bellows worked with the other hand. 

re-gale (ré-gal’), n. [Obs. F. régale 
(now régal), < It. regalo, a present, |j/{)| 
gift, < regalare, to present, regale; }ii/|/| 
origin uncertain.] A choice repast, \y 
or feast (as, “They indulged in|f¥i\ 
a regale, relishing their buffalo beef 
with inspiring alcohol”: Irving’s 
“Captain Bonneville,” xli.); fig., 
something highly enjoyable; a treat; 
also, a choice article of food or 
drink; a dainty; also, regalement 
or refreshment.—re-gale’, v.; 
-galed, -galing. [F. régaler, < régale.] 1. tr. To entertain 
with a choice repast; refresh with some choice or pleasing _ 
food or drink (as, “the donkey . . . wondering . . . whether _ 
he was destined to be regaled with a cabbage-stalk or two,’ 
Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” iii; “The Highlanders . 
regale themselves with whiskey,” Smollett’s “Humphr 
Clinker,” Sept. 3); serve as choice refreshment for (a person), 
as an article of food or drink; fig., to entertain agreeably - 
(as, “The Captain . . . regaled the company with a dashing 
sea-song,” Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” xvi.; “They 
would . . . regale them with grotesque feats of horseman- — 
ship,” Irving’s ‘Captain Bonneville,” ii.); delight with some- 
thing pleasing or as something pleasing does. II. intr. To 
feast: as, “This blooming young person was regaling on dew- 
berries” (G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” xiv.). — 
—re-gale/ment, n.—re-gal/er (-ga/lér), n. 

re-ga-lia! (ré-ga/lid), n. pl. [ML., prop. neut. pl. of L. 
regalis, E. regal.| ‘The rights and privileges of a king; also, 
the ensigns or emblems of royalty, as the crown, scepter, 
etc.; hence, the decorations or insignia of any office or order 
(as, “Tom joined the new order of Cadets of Temperance, 
being attracted by the showy character of their ‘regalia’ ”: 
Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” xxii.). 

re-ga-lia? (ré-ga/lid), n.; pl. -lias. [Sp. regalia, lit. ‘royal . 
privilege.”] A kind of cigar of large size and superior 
quality. ; 

re-gal-i-ty (ré-gal/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. regalite, < 
ML. regalitas, < L. regalis, E. regal.] Royalty, sovereignty, 
or kingship; also, a right or privilege pertaining to a king; = 
also, a kingdom; also, in Scotland, territorial jurisdiction — 
of a royal nature formerly conferred by the king; a territory 
subject to such jurisdiction (as, “The cultivators of each 
barony or regality, temporal or spiritual, in Scotland, are 
obliged to bring their corn to be grinded at the mill of the 
territory”: Scott’s “Monastery,” xiii.). : 

re-gal-ly (ré/gal-i), adv. Ina regal manner. 

re-gard (ré-gird’), v. [OF. F. regarder, < re- (< L. re-), 
back, again, + garder, E. guard: cf. reward.] 1. tr. To 


i 


Regal. — From an old 
painting. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


regard 


look at, contemplate, or observe (as, “He regarded me with a 
fixed and serious eye”: H. Melville’s “Typee,” xxxiii.); 
also, to take notice of, pay attention to, or heed (as, ‘“Many 
past, but none regarded her”: Tennyson’s “Geraint and 
Enid,” 520); be mindful of, or consider (as, “Regard thy 
danger”: Shakspere’s ‘““I'wo Gentlemen of Verona,’’ iil. 
1. 256); take into consideration or account (as, “In every 
work regard the writer’s end”: Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” 
255); have or show consideration, respect, or concern for 
(as, “a judge, which feared not God, neither regarded man,” 
Luke, xviii. 2; to regard the rights or feelings of others); 
also, to esteem, think highly of, or care for (as, “She does not 
regard you enough to appear, if you awaked her,” Sheridan’s 
“Duenna,” i. 1; “Prue and her sex regard sentiment more 
than action,” G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” iv.); look upon 
or think of with a particular feeling (as, to regard a person 
or a proposal with favor; to regard a situation with anxiety) ; 
also, to contemplate or view mentally, or consider (as, to 
regard a matter from every point of view); view or consider 
(as: as, “The principal Yorkist nobles . . . still regarded 
Edward as their monarch,” J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” 
iii. 1); also, to respect, relate to, or concern (as, ““The present 
contest . . . entirely regards the injustice done. . . to 
my own natural rights,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xvii.; 
“fis chronicle is less mischievous as regards Mrs. Warwick,” 
G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” i.). IL. intr. To 
look or gaze; also, to pay attention; heed.—re-gard’, n. 
(OF. F. regard.] Look or gaze (as, “Claude turned and met 
the stranger’s regard with a faint smile”: G. W. Cable’s 
“Bonaventure,” ili. 4); also, aspectf or appearancey; also, 
a view or prospect seenf (as, “an indistinct regard”: Shak- 
spere’s “Othello,” ii. 1. 40); also, notice, attention, or heed 
(as, “Of thee these forty days none hath regard”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Regained,” ii. 315); mindfulness, consideration, 
or thought of something (as, ‘With no regard Of highest 
favours past”: Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 684); atten- 
tion in practice, as to some principle, duty, etc. (is, CAN 
constant regard to veracity, justice, and charity, may form 
distinct habits of these particular virtues”: J. Butler’s 
“Analogy of Religion,” i. 5); consideration, thought, con- 
cern, or care (as, “Too capital an interest . . . was now at 
stake, to allow of any regard to minor interests,” De Quincey’s 
“Revolt of the Tartars”; to have regard for a person’s 
feelings); respect or deference (as, to pay due regard to 
authority); also, esteem, kindly feeling, liking, or affection 
(as, respectful, friendly, or loving regard; a token of regard; 
“T once thought you had a kind of regard for her,” Borrow’s 
“Romany Rye,” xi.); pl., sentiments of esteem or affection 
as conveyed in polite messages (as, “‘Give her my respectful 
regards,” Arnold Bennett’s “Mr. Prohack,” v.; to send a 
person one’s warmest regards); also, sing., mental viewf, 
estimation}, or opinion} (as, in my regard); account or im- 
portance in the estimation of others} (as, matters of small 
regard; “I am a bard of no regard Wi’ gentlefolks, and a’ 
that,” Burns’s “Jolly Beggars,” 246); also, something 
regarded or considered, or a consideration; also, respect, 
reference, or relation (as, to err in regard to facts; with regard 
to that you are probably right); a respect, point, or particular 
(as, quite satisfactory in this regard). 

re-gard-a-ble (ré-gir/da-bl), a. That may be or is to be 
regarded. 

re-gard-ant (ré-gir/dant), a. [OF. F., ppr. of regarder, E. 
regard, v.| Regarding; observant; in her., look- 
ing backward (as, a lion regardant). 

re-gard-er (ré-gir/dér), m. One who or that 
which regards. 

re-gard-ful (ré-gird/ful), a. Full of regard; 
observant or watchful (as, “‘a quick regardful 
eyeing of him by all the congregation”: H. 
Melville’s ‘Moby-Dick,” viii.); attentive, 
heedful, or mindful (often with of: as, regardful of appear- 
ances); considerate or thoughtful; respectful.—re-gard/- 
ful-ly, adv.—re-gard/ful-ness, n. 

re-gard-ing (ré-gir/ding), prep. (Orig. ppr.] With regard 
to; respecting; concerning: as, ‘Regarding personalities 
. .. I have not the same clear showing” (George Eliot’s 
“Felix Holt,” xxiv.). 

re-gard-less (ré-gird/les). I. a. 


A Lion Re- 
gardant. 


Having or showing no 
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re-gath-er (ré-gatu/ér), v. t. or 7. 


re-gat-ta (ré-gat/d), n.; pl. regattas (-dz). 


re-gen-cy (ré/jen-si). 


re-gen-er- 


regeneration 


regard, heedless, unmindful, or careless (often with of: as, 
“With a book he was regardless of time,” Jane Austen’s 
“Pride and Prejudice,” iii.); also, unregarded or unheeded 
(as, “Frequent tears Falling regardless from his friendless 
eyes”: Hood’s “Midsummer Fairies,” Ixxxii.); also, not 
regarded or esteemed; despised; mean, paltry, or trivial. 
IL. adv. Without regard, or with complete disregard (of: 
as, “Every injunction he had given was attended to, regard- 
less of expense,” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” ii.); hence, 
elliptically, with complete disregard of expense or con- 
sequences (colloq.: as, to be got up regardless, as in fine 
clothes; to plunge in regardless).—re-gard/less-ly, adv.— 
re-gard/less-ness, 7. 

[See re-.] To gacher 
again or anew. 

[It. (Venetian). ] 
Orig., a gondola-race in Venice; hence, in general, a boat- 
race, as of rowboats, yachts, or other vessels, or an organized 
series of such races. 


re-ge-late (ré/jé-lat), v. 7.; -lated, -lating. [L. re-, again, + 


gelare (pp. gelatus), freeze.] To freeze together, as two 
pieces of thawing ice brought into contact.—re-ge-la/tion 
(-la/shon), n. 

[ML. regentia.] 1. n.; pl. -cies (-siz). 
The office or function of a regent; esp., the office, juris- 
diction, or control of a regent or body of regents exercising 
the ruling power during the minority, absence, or disability 
of a sovereign; also, a body of regents, or a government con- 
sisting of regents; also, a territory under the control of a 
regent or regents; also, the term of office of a regent; specif. 
[usually cap.], in Fr. hast., the period (1715-23) during which 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, was regent, in the minority of Louis 
XV.; in Eng. hist., the period (1811-20) during which 
George, Prince of Wales (afterward George IV.), was regent, 
owing to the mental incapacity of George III. IL. a. Per- 
taining to a regency, esp. [usually cap. ] that in French history 
(1715-23) ore a : SETS i 
that in Eng- SSS=: == = 
lish history 
(1811-20) :as, Fy 
the Regency 
style in deco- VS 
ration, etc., LAr 
in France. 


a-cy (ré-jen/- 
e-ra-si), 1. 
Regenerate | 
state. 


re-gen-er-ate | &¢ 


(ré-jen’e-rat), YAS 
v.3 -ated, Feat a 
-ating. ([L. Rees 
ala ails! — Wk 

pp. of regene- ): 
rare, < re-,} IIIf ] Oy 
again, + ge- 
nerare: see 
generate.| I. 
tr. To gen- 
erate or pro- 
duce anew; 
bring into OOOF 
existence 
again; fig., to 
recreate, reconstitute, or make over, esp. in a better form 
or condition; often, to effect a complete moral reform 
in (as, ‘a band of Christian warriors, coming to purify 
and regenerate the land’: Irving’s “Conquest of Gra- 
nada,” xliii.); in theol., to cause to be born again spir- 
itually (as, ““The doctrine of the Church is, that children are 
regenerated in holy baptism”: Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” 
xxiv.). IL intr. To come into existence or be formed again; 
also, to reform; become regenerate.—re-gen/er-ate (-e-rat), 
a. Formed again or anew; also, reconstituted or made over 
in a better form; also, reformed; in theol., born again 
spiritually.—re-gen-er-a/tion (-¢-ra/shon), n. [LL. re- 
generatio(n-).] The act of regenerating, or the state of 
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regenerative 


being regenerated; production or formation anew; recon- 
stitution, esp. in a better form or condition; reformation; 
in theol., spiritual rebirth; also, in wireless teleg. and teleph., 
a process by which some of the energy of the plate circuit 
of a vacuum-tube is transferred back to the grid circuit by 
means of induction or the like, thus reinforcing the current 
of the grid and hence causing larger variations in the current 
of the plates with a corresponding increase in the volume of 
the signals.—re-gen/er-a-tive (-e-ra-tiv), a. Tending to 
regenerate; pertaining to regeneration; in mech., noting or 
pertaining to a furnace, etc., in which the waste heat of the 
outgoing gases is utilized to heat the air or fuel-gas entering, 
as by a chamber containing fire-bricks through which both 
the outgoing gases and the incoming air or fuel-gas pass 
alternately; in wireless teleg. and teleph., of or pertaining to 
regeneration.—re-gen/er-a-tive-ly, adv.—re-gen/er-a-tor 
(-e-ra-tor), m. One who or that which regenerates; in mech., 
in a regenerative furnace, etc., the device for heating the 
incoming air or fuel-gas. 

re-gent (ré/jent). [L. regens (regent-), ppr. of regere, keep 
straight, direct, rule: see rex and right.] I. a. Ruling or 
governing (now rare); also, exercising vicarious ruling 
authority (as, a prince regent; a queen regent); acting as 
regent of a country; also, holding the position of a regent 
in a university (now only hist.). IE... A ruler or governor 
(now rare); also, one who exercises the ruling power in a 
kingdom during the minority, absence, or disability of the 
sovereign; also, in old universities, a member of certain 
governing and teaching bodies (now chiefly hist.); in the 
U.S., a member of the governing board of certain universities 
and other institutions; at Harvard University, an officer who 
exercises a general supervision over the conduct and welfare 
of the students.—re/gent=bird, n. [So called in com- 
pliment to the Prince Regent, afterward George IV.: see 
regency, n., def.] An Australian bower-bird, Sericulus 
chrysocephalus (or me- BY. 

linus), the male of which 
has a plumage of vel- 
vety black diversified 
with golden yellow.— 
re/gent-ship, 7. 

reg-i-cide (rej/i-sid), n. 
[L. rex (reg-), king: see 
-cide.| One who kills a 
king; one responsible for 
the death of a king (esp. 
applied to the judges 
who condemned Charles 
I. of England to death); 
also, the killing of a king.—reg’i-ci-dal (-si-dal), a. 

ré-gie (ra-zhé), n. [F., < régir, < L. regere, rule: see 
regent.| In France and elsewhere, an excise or revenue 
service or department. 

re-gild (ré-gild’), v.¢. [See re-.] To gild anew. 

ré-gime (ra-zhém), n. [F., < L. regimen: see regimen.] 
A mode or system of rule or government; in general, a ruling 
or prevailing system; in med., same as regimen.—ancien 
régime (anf-syan ra-zhém). [F.] The ancient or old 
system of government; esp., the political and social system 
of France before the Revolution of 1789. 

reg-i-men (rej/i-men), n. [L. regimen (regimin-), guidance, 
direction, rule, < regere: see regent.] Rule or government; 
also, a particular form or system of government; in general, 
a prevailing system; in med., a regulated course of diet, 
exercise, or manner of living, intended to preserve or restore 
health or to attain some result (sometimes fig.); in gram., 
government. 

reg-i-ment (rej/i-ment),. [OF. regiment, rule, F. régiment, 
regiment of troops, < LL. regimentum, rule, government, 
< L. regere: see regent.| Rule, government, or regimen 
(now rare); also, a regimen{ or régime; also, a medical 
regimen}; also, a territory under a particular rulet; also, 
milit., a unit of organization in an army, being next below a 
brigade and usually commanded by a colonel (as, a regiment 
of infantry, usually consisting of three battalions; a regiment 
of cavalry; a regiment of field artillery); hence, in general, 
a large body or number (as, “He was living in that magnifi- 
cent house all alone, with a whole regiment of servants”: 
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Arnold Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” v.).—reg/i-ment 
(-ment), v.t. To form into a regiment or regiments; hence, 
to form into an organized body or group; organize or sys- 
tematize; also, to assign to a regiment or group.—reg-i- 
men/tal (-men/tal). I. a. Of or pertaining to a regiment. 
Il. n. Pl., the uniform of a regiment; military clothing: 
as, “Colonel Forster . . . in his regimentals’’ (Jane Austen’s 
“Pride and Prejudice,” vii.).—reg-iemen/tal-ly, ady.— 
reg’i-men-ta/tion (-ta/shgn), n. Formation into regi- 
ments; organization. 
re-gim-i-nal (ré-jim/i-nal), a. 
nature of regimen. 
re-gi-na (ré-j/nd), nm. [L., fem. of rez, king.] Queen: 
abbreviated #., as, Victoria R.—re-gi/nal, a. Queenly. 
re-gion (ré/jon), n. [OF. regiwn (F. région), < L. regio(n-), 
direction, quarter, region, < regere, direct: see regent.| 
Any more or less extensive, continuous part of a surface or 
space; esp., a part of the earth’s surface (land or sea) of 
considerable and usually indefinite extent (as, the north 
polar region; tropical regions); a tract or district without 
respect to boundaries or extent; a locality; specif., an 
administrative division of a city or territory (as, “He [Con- 
stantine] divided Constantinople into fourteen regions or 
quarters”: Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” xvii.); in general, an area or part of a surface; 
also, a part or division of the universe, the heavens, the 
interior of the earth, etc. (as, “In what far-distant region of 
the sky, Hushed in deep silence, sleep you when ’tis calm?” 
Thomson’s “Seasons,” Winter, 116); any of the successive 
divisions into which the atmosphere is considered as divided 
according to height, or the sea according to depth; in general, 
a part of a space or a body; also, fig., a domain, realm, or 
sphere (as, the region of art or of science); specif., in zodgeog., 
a large faunal area of the earth’s surface, sometimes one 
regarded as a division of a larger area or realm; in anat., a 
place in, or a division of, the body or a part of the body (as, 
the abdominal region or regions).—re/gion-al, a. Of or 
pertaining to a particular region, district, area, or part; 
sectional; local; sometimes, of or pertaining to a region of 
considerable extent; not merely local.—re/gion-al-ly, adv. 
reg-is-ter! (rej/is-tér), n. [OF. F. registre, < ML. registrum, 
regestrum, regestum, a register, < L. regerere (pp. regestus), 
carry back, transcribe, record, < re-, back, + gerere, bear. | 
A book in which entries of acts, occurrences, names, or the 
like are made for record; also, any list of such entries; a 
record of acts, occurrences, etc.; aroll; alist; also, an entry 
in such a book, record, or list; also, registration or registry; 
also, a device for registering something; a mechanical con- 
trivance by which certain data are automatically recorded; 
also, a contrivance for regulating the passage of heat, air, or 
the like, esp. a closable perforated plate in a tube of a heating 
or ventilating system; in com., an official document issued 
to a ship as evidence of its nationality, etc.; in music, the 
compass or range of a voice or an instrument; also, a par- 
ticular series of tones, esp. of the human voice, produced in 
the same way and having the same quality (as, the head- 
register and the chest-register of the human voice, comprising 
tones calling the cavities of the head and the chest respec- 
tively into decided sympathetic vibration); also, in an organ, 
a stop (set of pipes, or a knob or handle as for controlling 
them); in printing, etc., precise adjustment or correspond- 
ence, as of lines, columns, etc., esp. on the two sides of a leaf; 
correct relation or exact superimposition, as of colors in 
color-printing.—reg/is-ter!, v. [OF. F. registrer, < ML. 
registrare, < registrum.] I. tr. To enter formally in a 
register; cause to be so entered by a person charged with 
making such entries (as, “You will have to go to the regis- 
trar’s and register the death”: Arnold Bennett’s “Buried 
Alive,” i.); specif., to cause to be taken record of for purposes 
of safety (as mail matter at a post-office, for security in 
transmission, by payment of a special fee); in general, to 
set down in writing or the like; record; also, to indicate by 
a record, as instruments do; indicate or show, as on a scale 
(as, the thermometer registers 90°); also, to serve as or 
afford a record of, as a writing or something else does (as, 
“The wall-sculpture of Amada . . . belongs to the period of 
Egyptian Renaissance .. . Amada . . . registers an epoch 
in the history of the art”: Amelia B. Edwards’s ‘“Thousand 
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Miles up the Nile,” xiv.); in moving pictures, to show 
(surprise, joy, anger, etc.), as by facial expression or by 
actions; in printing, etc., to adjust so as to secure exact 
correspondence; cause to be in register. IL. intr. To enter 
one’s name, or cause it to be entered, in a register; also, to 
indicate something as by a record or on a scale, as instru- 
ments do; also, to register surprise, joy, etc., in acting for 
moving pictures; also, to be or become registered or in- 
dicated; in printing, etc., to be in register. 

reg-is-ter? (rej/is-tér), nm. [For regustrer, 
registrar. 

reg-is-tra-ble (rej/is-tra-bl), 

reg-is-trant (rej/is-trant), n. One who registers: 
registrant of a patent. 

reg-is-trar (rej/is-trar), 
business it is to keep a register; 
married her before the registrar at 
“Way of All Flesh,” Ixxvi.). ; 

reg-is-tra-tion (rej-is-tra’shon), 7. (ML. registratio(n-).] 
The act of registering or recording; registry; enrolment; 
an instance of this; an entry ina register; in printing, etc., 
register. —reg-is-tra/tion-al, a. 

reg-is-trer (rej/is-trér), m. Earlier form of registrar. 

reg-is-try (rej/is-tri), n.; pl. -tries (-triz). The act of regis- 
tering; registration; also, a place where a register is kept; 
an office of registration; also, a register, or an entry ina 
register. 

re-gi-us (ré/jius), a. [L., < rex (reg-), king.] Royal: 
applied to professors in British universities who hold chairs 
founded by the sovereign. 

ré-glage (ra-glizh), n. [F., < régler, regulate, < LL. 
regulare: see regulate.| Regulation; adjustment, specif., 
milit., the regulation of artillery fire, as by means of aéro- 
planes which observe the spot where the projectiles fall and 
send back the necessary corrections by wireless or otherwise. 

reg-let (reg/let), n. [F. réglet, dim. of régle, < L. regula, E. 
rule, n.] In arch., a narrow, flat molding; in printing, a 
thin strip, usually of wood, less than type-high, used to pro- 
duce a blank in or about a page of type; also, such strips 
collectively, or material for making them. 

re-glow (ré-gl6/), v. i. [See re-.] To glow again; recalesce. 
—re-glow’, n. A glowing again; recalescence. 

reg-ma (reg/md), n.; pl. -mata (-ma-té). [NL < Gr. 
Anvua, fracture, < snyvivat, break.] In bot., a dry fruit 
consisting of three or more carpels which separate from the 
axis at maturity. 

reg-nal (reg/nal), a. [ML. regnalis, < L. regnum, E. 
reign, n.| Of or pertaining to reigning, sovereignty, or a 
reign: as, a regnal year (a particular year of a sovereign’s 
reign, as the first, second, third, etc., counting from the 
moment of accession). 

reg-nant (reg/nant), a. [L. regnans (regnant-), ppr. of reg- 
nare, E. reign, v.) Reigning or ruling (as, a queen reg- 
nant); hence, exercising sway or influence; predominant; also, 
prevalent or widespread.—reg’nan-cy (-nan-si), 7. 

re-gorge (ré-gérj’), v. t.; -gorged, -gorging. [F. regorger, < 
re- (< L. re-), back, + gorge, throat, E. gorge.] To dis- 
gorge; cast up again; also, to swallow again. 

re-grant (ré-grant’), v. t. [See re-.] To grant again or 
anew.—re-grant/, n. A granting again; the renewal of a 
grant. 

re-grate (ré-grat’), v. t.; -grated, -grating. [OF. regrater (F. 
regratter); origin uncertain.] To buy up (grain, provisions, 
etc.) in order to sell again at a profit in or near the same 
market (formerly regarded as a criminal offense); also, to 
sell again (commodities so bought); retail.—re-grat/er, 
re-grat/or (-gra/tér, -tor), n. 

re-greet (ré-grét’), v. t. [See re-.] To greet in return; 
also, to greet anew; also, to greet or salute. [Obs. or rare. ] 
—re-greet’}, n. A return or exchange of salutation; a 
greeting. 

re-gress (ré-gres’), v. 7. [L. regressus, pp. of regredi, < re-, 
back, + gradi, walk, go.| To go back; return; also, to 
move in a backward direction; retrograde.—re-gress 
(ré/gres), n. [L. regressus, n.] The act of going back; 
passage back; return; also, the right or liberty of returning; 
also, the means or way of returning (as, “This gave me... . 
egress and regress, as it were a back way to my tent and to 


registrar.| A 


a. That may be registered. 
as, the 


n. [Earlier registrer.] One whose 
an official recorder: as, “I 
Letchbury” (S. Butler’s 
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my storehouse”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 4); also, 
backward movement or course; retrogression.—re-gres-Sion 
(ré-gresh’on), n. (L. regressio(n-).] The act of going back 
or returning; return; also, backward movement or course; 
retrogradation or retrogression; specif., reversion to an 
earlier or less advanced state or form or to the common or 
general type.—re-gres/sive (-gres/iv), a. Characterized 
by regression or going back or backward; retrogressive; 
backward in course, tendency, or action.—re-gres’sive-ly, 
adv.—re-gres/sive-ness, 7. 

re-gret (ré-gret’), v. t.; -gretted, -gretting. [OF. regreter (F. 
regretter), appar. < re- (< L. re-), back, + -greter, from 
Teut., and akin to AS. grétan, weep, E. greet!.| To think 
of with a more or less deep sense of loss, as a person or thing 
that is gone (as, “Mr. Pendexter had departed. Only a few 
old . . . people regretted him,” Longfellow’s “Kavanagh,” 
xii.; to regret one’s vanished youth); feel sorrow or be sorry 
for the loss of; also, to feel sorry about (loss, deprivation, or 
anything disappointing or unpleasant: as, “lessee nea 
gretted the loss of the reward,” Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” 
xxxvii.; “He regretted her departure extremely,” Arnold 
Bennett’s “Roll-Call,” i; to regret an unfortunate occur- 
rence); often, to feel sorry for, as some fault or error of one’s 
own, doing or not doing something, etc. (as, to regret one’s 
haste, harshness, or folly; “I’ve never regretted being a 
soldier,” Drinkwater’s “(Robert E. Lee,” iii.; I regret that I 
did not take your advice).—re-gret’, n. [F. regret.| The 
feeling of one who regrets; sorrow, or sense of loss, over a 
person or thing that is gone; sorrowful feeling, disappoint- 
ment, or dissatisfaction over anything that one wishes might 
have been otherwise (as, “I missed him by twenty-four 
hours . . . It was a matter of very great regret to me”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 1. § 9); the feeling of being 
sorry for some fault, act, omission, etc., of one’s own (as, to 
have or express regret for one’s injustice to another; “More 
pointed still we make ourselves Regret, remorse, and shame,” 
Burns’s “Man Was Made to Mourn,” 52); 
sorrow over what is lost, gone, done, or past recall (as, “The 
women were divided between regrets for the homes they had 
left and apprehension of the deserts . . . before them,” 
Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” vi.; “Without wasting the mo- 
ments in useless regrets, he proceeded . . . to business,” 
Cooper’s “Spy,” xxiv.); also, pl. or sing., a polite written 
expression of regretful feeling, as at inability to accept an 
invitation (as, to send regrets, or a regret).—re-gret/ful, a. 
Full of regret; sorrowful because of what is lost, gone, done, 
etc.—re-gret/ful-ly, adv.—re-gret/ful-ness, 7. —re-gret/= 
ta-ble, a. That is to be regretted; calling for regret: as, 
“a fortunate delivery from a regrettable embarrassment” 
(W. De Morgan’s “‘Alice-for-Short,” xxvi.).—re-gret/ta-bly, 
adv.—re-gret’/ter, n. : 

re-group (ré-grip’), v.¢, [See re-.] To group anew. 

re-grow (re-gr0/, v. i. [See re-.] To grow again.—re- 
growth’, n. 

reg-u-la (reg/ii-li), n.; pl. -le (é). [L., rule, ruler: see 
rule, n.| In arch., a band or fillet; esp., one of a series 
below the tenia of the Doric entablature, bearing guttz on 
the lower side. 

reg-u-la-ble (reg/ii-la-bl), a. Regulatable. 

reg-u-lar (reg/i-lir). (OF. reguler (F. régulier), < L. 
regularis, < regula, rule: see rule, n.] I. a. Conforming 
to some rule or principle of form or arrangement (as, “Mazes 
intricate, Eccentric, intervolved, yet regular Then most, 
when most irregular they seem,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” 
v. 623; regular features; regular teeth); methodically 
formed or arranged; symmetrical; also, characterized by the 
operation of a fixed principle, or by uniform procedure, 
occurrence, etc. (as, ‘the regular line of promotion,” Cooper’s 
“Two Admirals,” ii.; regular movements; regular breath- 
ing); recurring at fixed times (as, “He had been . . . going 

. without his regular meals”: H. Melville’s ‘“Moby- 

Dick,” xvii.); uniformly maintained (as, to receive a regular 
salary; regular employment); customary (as, “We’ll put 
you into your regular bed-room to-morrow,” Dickens’s 


“Nicholas Nickleby,” vii.; his regular hour of rising); also, 


observing a fixed or uniform principle, or adhering to rule 
(as, to be regular in one’s diet); performing certain re- 


curring actions or duties without failure, or observing fixed 
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times for the performance of these (as, to be regular in 
attendance at church; to be regular in one’s hours); per- 
forming some action habitually or more or less frequently 
(as, a regular attendant; a regular customer; a regular con- 
tributor) ; sometimes, orderly or well-ordered (as, to lead a 
regular life); also, conforming to some accepted rule or 
standard; carried out in accordance with an accepted 
principle; formally correct or proper; normal or usual; 
properly qualified for an occupation or profession, or habitu- 

_ally employed in it (as, “I have a great ambition to be a 
regular journalist”: Arnold Bennett’s “Great Man,”’ xii.); 
hence, complete, thorough, or out-and-out (collog.: as, a 
regular landslide; a regular humbug; a regular brick); 
in bot., uniform; of a flower, having the members of each of 
its floral circles or whorls normally alike in form and size; 
in math., governed by one law throughout (as, a regular 
polygon, one having all its angles equal and all its sides 
equal); in gram., conforming to a usual and uniform method 
of inflection; mulit., noting or belonging to the permanently 
organized body constituting the standing army of a state; 
also, sometimes, noting soldiers recognized as legitimate 
combatants in warfare; in U.S. politics, of, pertaining to, or 
selected by the recognized agents of a political party (as, the 
regular nomination, ticket, or candidate); conforming to the 
requirements or discipline of a party or its recognized agents, 
as a person; eccles., subject to a religious rule, or belonging 
to a religious or monastic order (as, regular clergy: opposed 
to secular). II. mn. One who or that which is regular; 
milit., a member of the regular troops or standing army; 
a regular soldier; eccles., a member of a duly constituted 
religious order under a rule.—reg-u-lar/i-ty (-lar/i-ti), n. 
The state or character of being regular (see the various 
senses of regular, a.).—reg/u-lar-ize, v. ¢.; -ized, -izing. 
To make regular.—reg’u-lar-ly, adv. 

reg-u-lat-a-ble (reg/i-li-ta-bl), a. Capable of being regu- 
lated; regulable. 

reg-u-late (reg/i-lat), v. ¢.; -lated, -lating. [LL. regulatus, 
pp. of regulare, < L. regula, rule: see rule, n., and cf. rule, v. | 
To control or direct by rule or by some governing principle 
or method (as, “The life of the young ladies . . . was 
regulated on the strictest principles”: W. Churchill’s “Mod- 
ern Chronicle,” i. 6); order according to some approved 
principle or system (as, “If we think to regulate printing, 
thereby to rectify manners, we must regulate all recreations 
and pastimes,”’ Milton’s ‘““Areopagitica”; ‘Such things have 
happened before ...in the best regulated families,” 
Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” Ixxviii.); also, to adjust with 
reference to some standard or requirement (as, ‘‘He was able 
to regulate the temperature with hot steam’: Eden Phill- 
potts’s “Grey Room,” vi.); adjust so as to ensure accuracy 
of operation (as, to regulate a clock or a watch); in general, 
to put in good order (as, to regulate the digestion).—reg-u- 
la/tion (-la’/shon). I. mn. The act of regulating, or the state 
of being regulated; also, a rule or order, as for conduct, 
prescribed by authority; a governing direction or law. 
II. a. Prescribed by or in accord with a regulation; stan- 
dard; hence, usual; ordinary.—reg/u-la-tive (-l4-tiv), a. 
Serving to regulate.—reg/u-la-tor (-la-tor), n. One who 
or that which regulates; specif., any of various devices for 
regulating or controlling motion, power, etc.; a device in a 
clock or a watch for causing it to go faster or slower; also, a 
timepiece used as a standard.—reg/u-la-to-ry (-la-t6-ri), a. 
Regulative. 

reg-u-lus (reg/i-lus), n.; pl. -luses or -li (-li). [L., dim. of 
rex (reg-), king.] In metal., the metallic mass which forms 
beneath the slag at the bottom of the crucible or furnace in 
smelting ores; also, an impure intermediate product obtained 
in smelting ores; [cap.] in astron., a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constellation Leo.—reg’u-line (-lin), a. 

re-gur-gi-tate (ré-gér’ji-tat), v.; -tated, -tating. [ML. re- 
gurgitatus, pp. of regurgitare, < L. re-, back, + gurges, 
whirlpool, gulf.] 1%. intr. To surge or rush back or in the 
reverse direction, as liquids, gases, undigested food, etc. 
Il. tr. To cause to surge or rush back; cast up or out 
again, as food from the stomach.—re-gur-gi-ta/tion 
(-ta’shon), n. ; 

re-ha-bil-i-tate (ré-ha-bil/i-tat), v. t.; -tated, -tating. [ 
rehabilitatus, pp. of rehabilitare, < re-, again, + habiltare: 
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see habilitate.] To restore formally to a former capacity or 
standing, or to rank, rights, or privileges lost or forfeited; 
also, to reéstablish in good repute or accepted respectability, 
as a person or the character, name, etc., after disrepute; 
also, to restore to a good condition, regenerate, or make over 
in an improved form (as, to rehabilitate human nature; to 
rehabilitate one’s ideas or methods; to rehabilitate a house). 
—re-ha-bil-i-ta/tion (-ta/shon), n. 

re-hash (ré-hash’), v. t. [See re-.] To hash anew; fig., to 
work up (old material) in a new form.—re-hash’, n. A 
rehashing; also, something rehashed; something old put 
forth again in a new form. 

re-hear (ré-hér’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. -heard. [See re-.] To 
hear again. 
re-hears-al (ré-hér’sal), nm. The act of rehearsing; a repeat- 
ing, reciting, relating, or recounting; esp., the act of going 
through a dramatic, musical, or other performance in private, 
for practice, before going through it publicly or on some 
formal occasion; a performance beforehand by way of prac- 
tice or drill (as, a series of rehearsals of a play or opera). 
re-hearse (ré-hers’), v.; -hearsed, -hearsing. [OF. rehercier, 
appar. < re- (< L. re-), again, + hercier, to harrow, < 
herce, a harrow: see hearse.| 1. tr. To repeat, as some- 
thing previously said, heard, or written (as, ““Rehearse not 
unto another that which is told unto thee”: Ecclus. xix. 7); 
also, to repeat in a formal manner, or recite (as, ‘‘Like the 
cavaliers . . . in the Romance Of silver-tongued Boccaccio 

. . we rehearsed our rhymes To their fair auditor”: Whit- 
tier’s “Bridal of Pennacook,” Prologue); also, to relate the 
facts or particulars of, narrate, or describe (as, “Peter re- 
hearsed the matter from the beginning, and expounded it by 
order unto them,” Acts, xi. 4; “(He appeared to be rehearsing 
to his auditors events which had recently occurred,” H. Mel- 
ville’s ““Typee,” xvii.); also, to tell one by one, recount, or 
enumerate (as, to rehearse the names of the leaders; “An act 
of the English parliament rehearsed the dangers to be appre- 
hended,” Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,’”’ Amer. Revolution, 
ii. 2); also, to recite or act (a play, part, etc.) in private, by 
way of practice, before a public performance; go through 
(any performance) in private beforehand, for practice (as, 
to rehearse a symphony; to rehearse a wedding ceremony); 
drill or train (a person, etc.) by rehearsal, as for some per- 
formance or part (as, “He ought to have been carefully 
coached and prepared and rehearsed before he was put before 
the Lord Chancellor”: H. G. Wells’s ‘“Bealby,” viii.). 
II. intr. To recite; now, usually, to rehearse a play, part, 
or the like (as, “You look as if you were rehearsing for a 
villain in a play”: Tarkington’s “Magnificent Ambersons,” 
vili.).—re-hears/er, n. 

re-heat (ré-hét’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To heat again.—re- 
heat/er, n. Something that reheats, as a heater for raising 
the temperature of steam which has been used once and is 
to be used again. 

rei (ra), n. A form sometimes used as the singular of rezs?. 

reich (rich), ». [G.] In German use, a realm, kingdom, or 
empire; a state; a commonwealth (as [cap.] the German 
Republic). 

reichs-land (richs/lint), n.; pl. -lande (-lan-dé). [G.,, 
‘empire’s land.’] In German use, a territory belonging to 
the empire or state: a name formerly applied, in sing. and 
also pl., to Alsace-Lorraine. 

reichs-mark (richs/mirk), n. [G., ‘state’s mark.’] The 
reconstituted German mark introduced in November, 1924, 
having a gold value of 23.8 U. S. cents, and equivalent to 
1,000,000,000,000 paper marks as previously issued. Cf. 
rentenmark, 

Reichs-rat, Reichs-rath (richs/rat), n. [G., ‘empire’s, or 
state’s, council.’] The legislature or parliament in the 
Cisleithan (Austrian) division of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire; also, the national council (Council of the 
Reich) of the German Republic, composed of members 
appointed to represent the component states, and_corre- 
sponding to some extent to the former Bundesrat (cf. Reichs- 
tag). 

Reschs-tag (richs/tach), n. [G., ‘empire’s, or state’s, diet.”] 
The elective legislative assembly of the former German 


[ML.| Empire, which was chosen by the people, and exercised power 


in combination with the Bundesrat; also, the elective legisla- 
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tive assembly of the German Republic, chosen by popular 
suffrage (cf. Reichsrat). ; 

re-i-fy (ré/i-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [L. res, thing: see -fy.] 
To convert into or regard as a thing: as, to reify an abstract 
concept. —re’i-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), 7. 

reign (ran), n. [OF. regne (F. regne), < L. regnum, < 
regere, rule: see regent.| Royal rule or sway, or sovereignty 
(as, “Britain’s isle, beneath a George’s reign”: Cowper's 
“Heroism,” 90); fig., domination, or dominating power or 
influence (as, the reign of law; “grim care’s reign,” Shak- 
spere’s ‘“Lucrece,” 1451); also, the period or term of ruling, 
as of a sovereign (as, “in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign 
over Israel,” 1 Kings, vi. 1; the war continued through three 
successive reigns: also fig.); also, a kingdomf, realmf, or 
domain (as, “Then stretch thy sight o’er all her rising reign,” 
Pope’s “Dunciad,” iii. 65: also fig.).—Reign of Terror, 1n 
Fr. hist., a period of the Revolution, from about March, 1793, 
to July, 1794, during which persons of both sexes and all 
ages and conditions who were considered obnoxious by the 
ruling faction were ruthlessly executed.—reign, v.71. [OF. 
regner (F. régner), < L. regnare, < regnum.| ‘To possess 
or exercise sovereign power or authority, as a ruler (as, 
“Solomon reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel forty years”: 
2 Chron. ix. 30); sometimes, to hold the position and name 
of sovereign without exercising the ruling power; in general, 
to hold sway, or rule (as, “The laws reigned, and not men”: 
Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, ii. 1); 
fig., to have dominion or ascendancy, or be dominant (as, 
“Happy star reign now!” Shakspere’s ‘‘Winter’s Tale,” i. 2. 
363; ‘Over the whole of Victoria’s private life the Baroness 
reigned supreme,” Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” iv.); 
predominate by powers, superiority, etc. (as, “In the Forum 
and in the Curia he [Cicero] knew that he could reign 
supreme”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xi.); be in force, vogue, 
operation, or existence everywhere or generally, or prevail 
(as, “kinder skies, where gentler manners reign,’ Gold- 
smith’s “Traveller,” 239; order, confusion, or silence reigns; 
“A fog reigned,” Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” iii. 7). 

re-im-burse (ré-im-bérs’), v. t. [See re-.] To pay back or 
refund (money expended or lost: as, “a dead loss of two 
million florins, not a stiver of which was ever reimbursed 
to the sufferers by the Spanish government,” Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iii. 5); make repayment for (expenditure, 
costs, etc.: as, “satisfied that the expenses already incurred 
were likely to be reimbursed,” Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,”’ 
iii.); also, to make repayment to or imburse (persons, etc.) 
for expense or loss incurred (as, “You have been put to some 
foolish expense . . . on my account; allow me to reimburse 
you”: H. Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling,” XXxvili.).—re-im- 
burse’ment, n. The act of reimbursing; repayment, as 
for expense or loss incurred: as, “The reimbursement of 
Massachusetts for taking Louisburg was now condemned” 
(Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,”’ Amer. Revolution, i. 7).— 
re-im-burs/er, 7. 

re-im-port (ré-im-port’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To bring back; 
specif., to import back into the country of exportation. — 
re-im-por-ta/tion (-por-ta/shgn), n. 

re-im-pose (ré-im-poz’), v. t. [See re-.] To impose again 
or anew.—re-im-po-si’tion (-p6-zish’on), n. 

re-im-pres-sion (ré-im-presh’gn), m. [See re-.] A second 
or repeated impression; specif., a reprinting or a reprint. 

rein (ran), n. [OF. resne, redne (F. réne), appar. < L. 
retinere, hold back, E. retain.] A long, narrow strap or 
thong, fastened to the bridle or bit, by which a rider or 
driver restrains and guides a horse or other animal (often in 
pl.); any similar device used for the same purpose; also, any 
of certain other straps or thongs forming part of a harness, as 
a check-rein; fig., any means of curbing or of giving license, 
or of controlling and directing (often in pl.: as, “Approves 
him or restrains, As reason, or as passion, takes the reins,” 
Cowper’s “Progress of Error,” 36; to assume the reins of 
government or power); restraint or check (as, “Themen . . . 
let their eyes Rove without rein”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
xi. 586).—to give (the) rein or reins, or free rein or reins, 
to, fig., to give complete license or free scope to: as, “Ere I 
give the reins to grief, say first, How died he” (Milton’s 
“Samson Agonistes,” 1578); “I gave free reins to fancy” 
(W. H. Hudson’s “(Green Mansions,” xi.).—rein, v. I. tr. 


To furnish with a rein or reins, as a horse; also, to check (a 
horse, etc.) by pulling at the reins (as, “The coachman reins 
his smoking bays Beneath the elm-tree’s shade”: Holmes’s 
“Agnes,” ii.); hold under control, manage, or guide by means 
of reins (as, “The horses set off, tightly reined by Rains- 
court,” Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” xlvii.; “She was mounted 
on a milk-white horse, which she reined with peculiar grace 
and dignity,” Scott’s “Kenilworth,” xxx.); bring, turn, 
draw, or pull (as specified) by means of reins (as, “Shouting 
frantically, he revned his mare outwards,” Galsworthy’s 
“Dark Flower,” iii. 11; to rein in a horse, to bring it toa 
slower pace or to a stand by pulling in the reins; to rein up 
a horse, to pull it up, or bring it to a stand); fig., to curb, 
restrain, or check (as, “Rein thy tongue”: Shakspere’s 
“Tove’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 662); control and direct, as in 
action. 41. intr. To obey the reins (as, “He [a horse]. . . 
reins well”: Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” iii. 4. 358); also, 
to rein a horse (in or wp: as, ‘another rider, meeting him and 
reining in,” G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” xliii.; “The Doctor 
Be up alongside him,” H. Kingsley’s ““Geoffry Hamlyn,” 
xxiv.). 
re-in-car-nate (ré-in-kir/nat), v.t. [See re-.] _To incarnate 
again or anew.—re-in-car-na/tion (-na/shon), m. Incar- 
nation anew; rebirth of the soul in a new body; also, a new 
incarnation or embodiment, as of a person.—re-in-car- 
na/tion-ist, n. A believer in reincarnation. 
re-in-cor-po-rate (ré-in-kér/p9-rat), v. t. [See re-.] To in- 
corporate anew. —re-in-cor-po-ra/tion (-ra/shon), n. 
rein-deer (ran/dér), n.; pl. -deer, occasionally -deers. [ME. 
raynedere: cf. Icel. hreinn, reindeer.]| Any of various 
species of deer of the genus Rangifer, with branched antlers, 
found in northern 
orarcticregions, and 
often domesticated. 
Cf. caribou. 
re-in-force, re-én- 
force (ré-in-fors’, 
ré-en-fors’), v. t.; 
-forced, -forcing. 
[From re--+ inforce _ 
(obs. var. of en- x 
force), enforce.| To 
strengthen with ad- 
ditional men or 
ships for military or 
naval purposes (as, 
to reinforce a gar- 
rison, an army, or 
a fleet); also, to : 
strengthen with Reindeer (Rangifer tarandus). 
some added piece, 
support, or material (as, to reinforce a part of a garment 
with an extra thickness of cloth; to reinforce a wall or a 
bridge; reinforced concrete, see concrete, n.); in general, to 
strengthen, or make stronger or more forcible or effective 
(as, to reinforce memory, influence, or efforts; to reinforce 
an effect); supplement the force of (an entreaty, plea, 
argument, etc.: as, “I now beg leave to re-enforce her 
solicitation,” Smollett’s “(Humphry Clinker,’ Oct. 14; “He 
quoted an old, old Chinese text, backed it with another, and 
reinforced these with a third,” Kipling’s “Kim,” v.); supple- 


ment (with: as, ‘partaking of a cup of tea . . . reinforced ' 


with various slices from a huge round of beef,” Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” lii.); augment or increase (as, to rein- 
force sound; to reinforce a.stock or supply).—re-in- 
force’, re-én-force’, n. Something serving to reinforce or 
strengthen a thing; also, a thicker and stronger part, or one 
of two such parts, of the body of a cannon, next to the 
breech. —re-in-force/ment, re-én-force/ment, n. The act 
of reinforcing, or the state of being reinforced; also, something 
that reinforces; an additional supply of men or of ships for 
strengthening a military or naval force (as, ‘“The Confed- 
erate authorities . . . sent every available reinforcement to 
Bragg,” Charnwood’s ‘Abraham Lincoln,” xi.: often in 
pl.); any strengthening or effective addition (as, ““We have 
received another still more agreeable re-enforcement to our 
company”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Noy. 8).—re- 
in-for/cer, re-én-for/cer, 7. 
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re-in-form (ré-in-férm’), v. t. [See re-.] To inform anew. 

re-in-fuse (ré-in-fiiz’), v. t. [See re-.] ‘To infuse anew. 

re-in-hab-it (ré-in-hab/it), ». #. [See re-.] To inhabit 
again. 

rein-less (ran/les), a. Without a rein, as a horse; fig., un- 
restrained or unbridled. 

reins (ranz), n. pl. [OF. F. reins, < L. renes, pl. of ren, 
kidney.] The kidneys; also, the region of the kidneys, or 
the lower part of the back; also, the seat of the feelings or 
affections, formerly identified with the kidneys (esp. in 
Biblical use: as, ‘The righteous God trieth the hearts and 
reins,” Ps. vii. 9). [Archaic.] 

re-in-sert (ré-in-sért’), v. t. [See re-.] To insert again.— 
re-in-ser’tion (-sér/shgn), n. 

reins-man (rinz/man), n.; pl. -men. One who uses or 
manages the reins, as in driving: as, a skilful reinsman. 

re-in-spire (ré-in-spir’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To inspire again or 
anew. 

re-in-stall (ré-in-stal’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To install again. — 
re-in-stal/ment, re-in-stall/ment, 7. 

re-in-state (ré-in-stat’), v. t. [See re-.] To instate again, 
as in a former position; put back or establish again (in: as, 
“T would not now go back, though the Czar . . . should... . 
reinstate me in all my former grandeur,” Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” ii. 16; “He completely reinstated himself in favor,” 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 2); also, to restore to a 
proper state; repair or replace (damaged property, etc.: 
as, ‘‘All the ceilings had been whitewashed . . . the broken 
glass hacked out and reinstated,” S. Butler’s ‘““Way of All 
Flesh,” Ixxii.).—re-in-state/ment, n. 

re-in-sur-ance (ré-in-shér/ans), ». [See re-.] Insurance 
again or anew; specif., insurance by which a first insurer 
relieves himself from the risk and devolves it upon another 
insurer; also, the amount covered by such insurance. — 
re-in-sure’, v.t. To insure again; specif., to insure under 
a contract by which a first insurer relieves himself from the 
risk and devolves it upon another insurer.—re-in-sur/er, 7. 

re-in-te-grate (ré-in/té-grat), v. ¢. [See re-.] To integrate 
anew; redintegrate.—re-in-te-gra/tion (-gra/shon), n. 

re-in-ter (ré-in-tér’), v. t.; -terred, -terring. [See re-.] To 
inter again. —re-in-ter’/ment, 7. 

re-in-trench (ré-in-trench’), v. ¢ [See re-.] To intrench 
again. 

Baiictrosduce (ré-in-tr6-diis’), v. t. [See re-.] To intro- 
duce again. —re-in-tro-duc/tion (-duk/shon), n. 

re-in-vest (ré-in-vest’), v. t. or 7. [See re-.] To invest again 
or anew. —re-in-vest/ment, 7. 

re-in-vig-or-ate (ré-in-vig/or-at), v. t. [See re-.] To in- 
vigorate anew; give fresh vigor to: as, “Spain . . . was in 
some degree reinvigorated by the infusion of a foreign element 
into her government” (Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th 
Century,” i.).—re-in-vig-or-a/tion (-a/shon), n. 

reis! (ras), n. pl. [Pg. reis, pl. of real, lit. ‘royal,’ = Sp. real: 
see real?.| A former Portuguese and a Brazilian money of 
account, being a multiple (varying according to the particular 
case) of an amount equivalent in the respective cases to 
about 4 and 3, of a U.S. cent. Cf. milreis. 

reis? (ris), n. [Ar. rais, chief.] In Egypt, etc., the master 
or captain of a boat. 

re-is-sue (ré-ish’/6), v. 7. or t. [See re-.] To issue again.— 
re-is/sue, n. A second or repeated issue. 

rei-ter (ri/tér), 7.; pl. reiters, G. reiter. ([G., lit. ‘rider,’ < 
reiten, ride: see ride, and cf. ritter.| A German mounted 
soldier, esp. in the wars of the 16th and 17th centuries: as, 
“Coligny engaged Germans, through Jean Casimir . . . who 
brought him an army of reiters’”’ (Besant’s “Coligny,” ix.). 

re-it-er-ate (ré-it/e-rat), v. t.; -ated, -ating. (L. reiteratus, 
pp. of reiterare, < re-, again, + w#erare: see iterate.| To 
repeat (an action), or do (something) again or repeatedly 
(as, “He reiterated his visits to the flagon so often that at 
length his senses were overpowered”: Irving’s ‘“Sketch- 
Book,” Rip Van Winkle); also, to repeat (an utterance, 
declaration, demand, etc.), or say (something) again or 
repeatedly (as, ‘Radney replied . . . unconditionally re- 
iterating his command,” H. Melville’s ‘“Moby-Dick,”’ liv.; 
“«T shall buy no Wilbraham Hall,’ he reiterated,” Arnold 
Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” xvi.); assert or 
declare again or repeatedly (as, to reiterate one’s innocence 


or one’s disbelief).—re-it-er-a/tion (-e-ri/shon), n. The 
act of reiterating; also, that which is reiterated. —re-it/er- 
a-tive (-¢-rd-tiv), a. Characterized by reiteration. —re-it/- 
er-a-tive-ly, adv. 

reive (rév), etc. See reave, etc. 

re-ject (ré-jekt’), v.t. [L. rejectus, pp. of rejicere, reicere, < 
re-, back, + jacere, throw.] To throw or cast back (obs. or 
rare); also, to cast out or eject, as matter from the mouth 
or stomach; also, to cast out or off, as a person (obs. or ar- 
chaic: as, “reject me not from among thy children,’ Wisdom 
of Solomon, ix. 4; “He is despised and rejected of men,” 
Isa. liii. 3); also, to throw away, discard, or refuse as useless 
or unsatisfactory (as, to reject all imperfect specimens; “The 
stone which the builders rejected is become the head of the 
corner,” Mark, xii. 10); refuse to have or take (something 
available or offered); refuse to accept (an offer, bid, pro- 
posal, etc.); refuse to grant (a demand, etc.); also, to refuse 
acceptance or recognition to, or disallow (as, to reject a law, 
doctrine, or method; to reject portions of a text); also, to 
refuse to accept (a person offering himself or making applica- 
tion: as, “He again offered himself for enlistment and was 
again rejected,” A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” 
iii. 5); often, of a woman, to refuse (a man) as a lover or 
husband (as, “I should like to see a girl reject him. The 
minx!” W. De Morgan’s “‘Alice-for-Short,” xii.); repulse or 
rebuff (any person asking, appealing, etc.: as, ‘Not to 
reject The penitent, but ever to forgive,’’ Milton’s ‘“‘Samson 
Agonistes,” 760).—re-ject’, n. Something rejected, as an 
imperfect article.—re-ject/a-ble, a. That may or should 
be rejected.—re-jec-ta-men/ta (-jek-ta-men/td), n. pl. 
[NL.] Things or matter rejected as useless or worthless; 
refuse; waste; excrement.—re-ject/er, n.—re-ject/ing-ly, 
adv.—re-jec/tion (-shon), n. [L. rejectio(n-).] The act 
of rejecting, or the state of being rejected; also, that which 
is rejected. 

re-joice (ré-jois’), v.; -joiced, -joicing. [OF. resjoir (res- 
joiss-) (F. réjowir), < re- (< L. re-), again, + joir, E. joy, v.] 
I. tr. To make joyful, or gladden (as, good news rejoices 
the heart; “It was one of those clear statements which would 
have rejoiced the House of Commons,” H. G. Wells’s “Men 
Like Gods,” i. 3: often in the passive, as, I am rejoiced to 
see you); reflexively, to delight (one’s self), as with some- 
thing pleasurable (archaic); also, to be joyful att (as, ‘“Ne’er 
mother fejoiced deliverance more”: Shakspere’s “Cymbe- 
line,” v. 5. 370). IN. intr. To be joyful or glad (as, to 
rejoice at, or over, good fortune; “I should rejoice to see you 
married to a good man,” Galsworthy’s ‘‘Saint’s Progress,” 
iv. 1); have joy or take delight (in: as, ‘My heart shall 
rejoice in thy salvation,” Ps. xiii. 5; ‘“‘Clive always rejoiced 
in F. B.’s society,”’ Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” xliv.); hence, 
to be happy or blessed (in), as the fortunate possessor 
(chiefly humorous: as, “Brabant . . . that province which 
rejoiced in the liberal constitution known by the cheerful 
title of the ‘joyful entrance,’ ”’ Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
i. 1; a mule rejoicing in the name of Pearl); also, to express 
or manifest joy or gladness, as by speech, music, or festivi- 
ties (as, ‘““The noise of them that rejoice endeth, the joy of 
the harp ceaseth,” Isa. xxiv. 8; ‘‘As when a mighty people 
rejoice With shawms, and with cymbals,” Tennyson’s 
“Dying Swan,” iii.).—re-joi/cer (-joi/ser), n.—re-joi’= 
cing, n. The act of one who rejoices; the feeling or the 
expression of joy; a proceeding or festivity expressing Joy 
(often in pl.: as, public rejoicings); also, a cause of joy or 
gladness} (as, “Thy word was unto me the joy and rejorcing 
of mine heart”: Jer. xv. 16).—re-joi/cing-ly, adv. 

re-join (ré-join’), v. [OF. F. rejoindre, < re- (< L. re-), 
again, + joindre, E. join.] 1. tr. To join together again, 
or reunite; also, to join again, or come again into the com- 
pany of (as, to rejoin a friend or a party after a brief absence; 
a summons to rejoin one’s regiment); also, to say in answer 
to a reply or to any remark made (as, “It will be replied 
that . . . but I rejoin that a translator has no such right”: 
Dryden’s Preface, in tr. Ovid’s “Epistles”). IE. intr. To 
become joined together again; also, in legal use, to answer 
the plaintiff’s replication; hence, in general use, to make 
answer to a reply or to any remark made (as, “Nevertheless 
I responded; and he rejoined; and I rejoined again”: G. W. 
Cable’s “Cavalier,” vii.).—re-join’/der (-dér), n. [OF. 
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rejudge 


rejoindre, inf., used as noun.] In legal use, the defendant’s 
answer to the plaintiff’s replication (cf. replication and sur- 
rejoinder); hence, in general use, an answer to a reply or to 
any remark made (as, ““Whenene. . . makesaremark .. .« 
you rap out a round rejoinder”: C. Bronté’s ‘Jane Eyre,” 
xiv.); response or reply (as, to say_a thing in rejoinder). 
re-judge (ré-juj’), v. t. [See re-.]| To judge again; pass 
judgment anew upon: as, “He rejudged the characters of 
all the principal authors” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
June 2). 
re-ju-ve-nate (ré-jé/ve-nat), v. t.; -nated, -nating. [L. re-, 
again, + juvenis, young.] To make young again; restore 
to youthful vigor, as persons or animals (specif. by special 
surgical or other processes); restore to youthful freshness, 
as the appearance, complexion, etc.; fig., to restore to the 
vigorous or flourishing condition of the early period, as an 
institution; in physical geog., to renew the activity, erosive 
power, etc., of (a stream) by the uplifting of the region it 
drains; also, to impress again the characters of. youthful 
topography on (a region) by the action of rejuvenated 
streams.—re-ju-ve-na/tion (-na/shon), 7. The act of re- 
juvenating, or the state of being rejuvenated; specif., res- 
toration to youthful vigor, or to the vigor characteristic of 
a more youthful period of life, by special surgical or other 
processes. —re-ju/ve-na-tor, 7. 
re-ju-ve-nesce (ré-jé-ve-nes’), 2.; -nesced, -nescing. [ML. 
rejuvenescere, < L. re-, again, + juvenescere: see juvenes- 
cent.| I. intr. To become young again; become reju- 
venated; in biol., to accomplish or undergo rejuvenescence. 
II. ir. To make young again; rejuvenate; in biol., to 
produce rejuvenescence in.—re-ju-ve-nes’cence (-nes/- 
ens), n. A renewal of youth or youthful vigor; in biol., the 
renewal of vitality, which has been exhausted through 
repeated cell-division, by the conjugation or fusion of two 
distinct cells; also, a process by which the contents of a 
cell escape and form a new cell with a new wall.—re-ju-ve- 
nes/cent, a. Becoming young again, or renewing youthful 
vigor; also, making young again, or rejuvenating (as, 
“Though utter sceptics as to its [a liquid’s] rejuvenescent 
power, they were inclined to swallow it at once”: Haw- 
thorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment). 
re-ju-ve-nize (ré-j6/ve-niz), v. £. ‘To rejuvenate. 
re-kin-dle (ré-kin’dl), v. t. or i. [See re-.] To kindle again 
or anew. —re-kin/dle-ment, 7. 
re-laid (ré-lad’). Pret. and pp. of relay!. 
re-lapse (ré-laps), v. 7.3 -lapsed, -lapsing. [L. relapsus, pp. 
of relabi, < re-, back, + labi, fall, slide.] To fall or slip 
back into a former state, practice, etc. (as, “After which 
brief reply, John relapsed into taciturnity,” Miss Mulock’s 
“John Halifax,” x.; “Cassock [a horse]... . relapsed into 
a trot,” Whyte-Melville’s “Katerfelto,” xxiv.); esp., to fall 
back into wrong-doing or error; backslide; also, to fall back 
into illness after convalescence or recovery (as, “The next 
day the doctors were back; Tom had relapsed”: Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” xxii.).—re-lapse’, n. A falling or 
slipping back, as into a former state (as, “his... relapse 
into silence”: Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” Introd.); 
esp., a falling back into wrong-doing or error; backsliding; 
also, a falling back into illness, as after convalescence; a 
return of a disease or illness after partial recovery (as, “That 
night the Judge suffered a relapse and died”: Mark Twain’s 
“Tom Sawyer,” xxii.).—re-laps/er, 7. 
re-late (ré-lat’), v.; -lated, -lating. [L. relatus, pp. of referre, 
bear back, return, report, relate: see refer i UR Ae) 
bring back}; also, to recount, narrate, or tell (as, “the 
events which I propose to relate,’ Macaulay’s “Hist. of 
Eng.,” i; “the history of a great revolution related by the 
principal actor in it,” Froude’s “Cesar,” xxviii.); also, to 
bring into or link in association, connection, or relation (with 
to: as, “There has been anguish enough in the prisons of the 
Ducal Palace, but we know little of it by name, and cannot 
confidently relate it to any great historic presence,” Howells’s 
“Venetian Life,” i.); establish a connection or relation 
between (as, to relate two groups of phenomena); in the 
passive, to be connected or allied by nature, circumstances, 
origin, kinship, marriage, etc. (often with to: as, the two 
plants are not related; these occurrences appear to be related, 
or to be related to the general movement; he is related to my 
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re-la-tion (ré-la/shon), 7. 


rel-a-tive (rel/a-tiv). 


relative 


father). IL. intr. To give an account of something (as, 
“Adam relating, she sole auditress’’: Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” viii. 51); also, to have reference or respect, or refer 
(to: as, “This challenge that the gallant Hector sends .. . 
Relates in purpose only to Achilles,’ Shakspere’s “Troilus 
and Cressida,” i. 3. 323); also, to be related, or have some 
relation (to: as, “The critic eye... examines bit by bit: 
How parts relate to parts, or they to whole,” Pope’s “Dun- 
ciad,” iv. 235).—re-lat/ed (-la/ted), p. a. Recounted or 
narrated; also, associated; connected; allied by nature, 
origin, kinship, marriage, etc. (as, related subjects; related 
events; related families); in music, relative. —re-lat/ed- 
ness, n.—re-lat/er, n. 

[OF. F. relation, < L. relatio(n-), 
< relatus: see relate.| The action of relating, narrating, 
or telling; narration; a narrative or account (as, ‘He had 
been curious to hear the whole story of our travels, and was 
exceedingly delighted with the relation”: Defoe’s “Captain 
Singleton,” ix.); also, the state or fact of being related or 
connected in some way; a particular way of being related or 
connected, or some connection existing, or conceived as 
existing (as, what relation has his presence to the occurrences P 
to assume a relation between obscure phenomena; “facts, 
which ... have countless relations of every kind, one 
towards another,” J. H. Newman’s “Idea of a University,” 
i. 3); the mode or kind of connection between one person and 
another, between man and God, etc. (as, “the relation of 
ruler and subject,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.; “The 
relation which we stand in to God . . . is made known to us 
by reason,” J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 1); pl., 
the various connections in which persons are brought to- 
gether, as by intercourse or common interests (as, “The 
relations between the white borderers and their red-skinned 
foes and neighbors are rarely pleasant”: Roosevelt’s “Ranch 
Life and the Hunting-Trail,” vii.); the various connections 
between peoples, countries, etc., brought into contact (as, 
commercial relations; a minister of foreign relations); sing., 
connection between persons by blood or marriage; a kinsman 
or kinswoman, or a relative (as, “Mrs. Godfrey projected a 
match for me with a relation’s daughter”: B. Franklin’s 
“Autobiography,” v.); also, reference, regard, or respect 
(as, to plan with, or in, relation to the future); in law, the 
statement or complaint of a relator at whose instance an 
action or special proceeding is brought; also, reference or 
application back to an earlier date; the giving force to an 
act or proceeding taking place at one time as if it had taken 
place at a previous time.—re-la/tion-al, a.—re-la/tion- 


ship, n. The state of being related; connection, or a_ 


particular connection (as, “At no point does the employé 
come into a clear relationship of mutual obligation with the 
state”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” 
iv. 2); connection or alliance by blood or marriage. 

[LL. relativus.] I. a. Having re- 
lation or connection (as, relative phenomena); also, having 
relation to the matter in hand; relevant; pertinent; also, 
having, or standing in, a certain relation; correspondent or 
proportionate (as, value is relative to demand); also, con- 
sidered in relation to each other or one another or to some- 
thing else, or comparative (as, ‘“‘the relative merits of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy,’ Morley’s “Oliver 
Cromwell,” iii. 4; “to compare the relative happiness or un- 
happiness of different times of one’s life,” S. Butler’s “Way 
of All Flesh,” xlv.; the relative importance of a discovery); 
existing or being such only by relation to something else, 
or not absolute or independent; specif., of worship, offered 
indirectly by means of an image; also, of a term, name, etc., 


depending for significance upon a relation to something else, ° 


ot expressing or involving a relation (as, ‘father,’ ‘better,’ 
and ‘west’ are relative terms; ‘“Tennessee’s Partner, whom we 
never knew by any other than this relative title,” Bret 
Harte’s “‘Tennessee’s Partner’); also, having reference or 
regard (to: as, ‘Everything relative to their return was 
arranged,” Jane Austen’s “Sense and Sensibility,” xxxix.; 

some inquiries relative to the character and usages of the 
remote Indian nations,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” ii.); 
in gram., relating to an antecedent (as, a relative pronoun); 
in music, having a close melodic or harmonic relation. 
II. n. Something having, or standing in, some relation to 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agOny, inté, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natire; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


relatively 


something else; also, a relative term; also, one who is con- 
nected with another or others by blood or marriage, esp. by 
blood; a relation; in gram., a xelative word, esp. a relative 
pronoun. I. adv. Relatively or in proportion (to: as, a 
state whose population is large relative to its size); also, 
with relation or reference (to: as, to confer relative to a 
decision).—rel/a-tive-ly, adv. In a relative manner; in 
relation to something else; comparatively (as, a relatively 
small difference); also, in relation, or with reference (to: as, 
the value of one thing relatively to other things); in propor- 
tion (to: as, a subject little understood relatwely to its im- 
portance). —rel/a-tive-ness, n.—rel/a-tiv-ism (-tiv-izm), n. 
The doctrine of the relativity of knowledge or of the merely 
relative truth or certainty of what is arrived at by the 
human mind.—rel/a-tiv-ist, n. One who adheres to the 
doctrine of relativism.—rel/a-tiv-is’tic, a.—rel-a-tiv/i-ty 
(-i-ti), n. The state or fact of being relative; relativeness; 
specif., in philos., existence only in relation to a thinking 
mind; in physics, the character of being relative rather than 
absolute as ascribed to motion or velocity; hence, the 
principle of relativity (see phrase following).—principle of 
relativity, the principle that there is no absolute motion, 
or motion with respect to absolute space filled with ether, 
but that all motion observable is relative, being that of one 
portion or manifestation of matter with respect to another 
portion of matter — a principle which is confirmed by the 
fact that the velocity of light is constant and is independent 
of the motion of the source. Among the conclusions result- 
ing from this principle are: that there can be no greater 
velocity than that of light; that the mass of a moving body 
is influenced by its velocity, and depends upon its content of 
internal energy; that time, like motion, is relative and not 
absolute, so that we cannot speak of the absolute simul- 
taneity of events which occur in different places; that time 
and space are dependent on each other, time forming with 
the three dimensions of space a single four-dimensional 
manifold; that the presence of matter in space is associated 
with a ‘warping’ of the manifold in its neighborhood, so that 
a freely moving body describes, not a straight line, but a 
curve — this effect being what is known as gravitation; 
and that rays of light will be deflected, or curved, when 
passing through a gravitational field. When all the motions 
considered are very slow compared with the velocity of light, 
the results of this theory are practically indistinguishable 
from those of previously accepted principles. For velocities 
like those of the planets, the differences are just perceptible. 
For velocities approaching that of light, they are very great. 
The theory was developed by Albert Einstein, German- 
Swiss physicist, in his ‘special theory of relativity,’ put forth 
in 1905, dealing with uniform motion, and his ‘general theory 
of relativity,’ put forth in 1915, dealing with gravitation. 
—relativity of knowledge, in p/ilos., the doctrine that all 
human knowledge is relative to the human mind, or that the 
mind can know concerning things only the effects which they 
produce upon it and not what the things themselves are; in 
psychol., the doctrine that we can become conscious of ob- 
jects only in their relations to one another. 

re-la-tor (ré-la/tor), m. [L.] One who relates or narrates; 
in Jaw, a private person on whose suggestion or complaint 
an action or special proceeding in the name of the state is 
brought, to try a question involving both public and private 
right. 

paiax (ré-laks’), v. [L. relaxare (pp. relaxatus), < re-, back, 
+ laxare, loosen, < laxus, E. eae I. tr. To make lax, or 
less tense, rigid, or firm (as, “I felt great numbers of people 
on my left side relaxing the cords,’ Swift’s “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” i. 1; to relax the muscles); make loose or slack; 
diminish the force of, as a spring; loosen, as the grasp; also, 
to make less retentive, as the bowels; also, to make less 
compact or densef; also, to make less strict or severe, as 
rules, discipline, etc.; mitigate or modify (as, to relax one’s 
austerity; “Gloria... slowly relaxes her threatening 
attitude,” G. B. Shaw’s “You Never Can Tell,” iii.); also, 
to slacken, remit, or abate, as effort, attention, etc. (as, “to 
relax the vigilance of the kingdom,” Galt’s “Annals of the 
Parish,” xliv.; “It might be proper to relax a part of my 
precaution,’ Godwin’s ‘‘Caleb Williams,” ei) ; also, to 
relieve from effort or close application, asthe mind. IL. intr. 
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“persons: Overs.) 


release 


To become less tense, rigid, or firm (as, 
lips had relaxed a little and seemed ready to part”: W. H. 
Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xvii.); become loose or slack; 
also, to become less strict or severe; grow milder; soften, as 
into a less severe, austere, or unfriendly manner, as persons 
(as, “Alick .. . never relaxed into the frivolity of un- 
necessary speech”: George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” liii.); 
also, to abate in force or intensity (as, “The waves relaxed 
in their force until they did little more than play upon the 
side of the wreck”: Marryat’s “King’s Own,” lv.); slacken 
in effort, pains, or application (as, “So far... from re- 
laxing in their attention .. . their politeness visibly in- 
creased”: Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,” v.); take relaxation 
after effort or application.—re-lax-a-tion (ré-lak-sa/ shon), n. 
[L. relaxatio(n-).] The act of relaxing, or the state of being 
relaxed; loosening or slackening; diminution or remission 
of strictness or severity; slackening of force or intensity; 
abatement of effort, attention, or application (as, “Cortés 
punished any . . . relaxation of vigilance, in these sentinels, 
with the utmost severity”: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” 
iv. 3); often, relief from bodily or mental effort or applica- 
tion, or recreation (as, “to note down whatever crosses one’s 
mind . . . during study or relaxation”: S. Butler’s “Way 
of All Flesh,” xlvi.); something affording such relief (as, “at 
table, the pleasures of which . . . were his only relaxation”: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 7).—re-lax-a-tive (ré- 
lak’sa-tiv), a. Tending to relax; of the nature of relaxation. 
—re-lax/er, n. 

re-lay’ (ré-la’), v. t.; pret. and pp. -laid. [See re-.] To lay 
again or anew. Also written re-lay. 

re-lay? (ré-la’ or ré/la), n. [OF. F. relais, orig. reserves of 
dogs posted along the line of a hunt: cf. OF. relais, what 
is left or remains (<_relaissier: see release”), also relaier, 
put (a dog) ina relay.] A fresh set of dogs or horses posted 
in readiness for use in a hunt; hence, a fresh set of horses 
or other animals, or of men, ready or obtained at some point 
on a route of travel (as, “The distances at which we got 
relays of horses varied greatly,” Kinglake’s “Eothen,” ii.; 
“Day and night they travelled, stopping only to obtain 
fresh relays of carriers,” Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” 
iv. 6); also, a set of persons relieving others or taking turns 
in any service or performance (as, “There was no hearse . . 
and we carried our dead by relays of four’: Ian Maclaren’s 
“Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” i. 4); a shift of workers; 
also, a fresh supply of anything (as, relays of food for hungry 

who call aloud . . . For change of 
follies, and relays of joy,’ Young’s “Night Thoughts,” ii. 
250); also, a device that extends or reinforces the action or 
effect of an apparatus; in mach., a servo-motor; in elect., a 
device by which telegraphic or telephonic messages are sent 
to a greater distance or strengthened, esp. by transference 
to a stronger circuit by means of an electromagnet. —re-lay’2, 
v.; -layed, -laying. I. tr. To station in relays, as along a 
route; also, to provide with or replace by fresh relays; also, 
to carry or forward by or as by relays; in elect., to transmit 
by means of a telegraphic or telephonic relay, or as such a 
relay does. II. intr. To take a fresh relay, as of horses in 
traveling; in elect., to relay a message.—re/lay=race, n. 
A race of two or more teams of contestants, each contestant 
running but part of the distance and being relieved by a team- 
mate. 

re-leap (ré-lép’), v. t. [See re-.] To leap back or again 
over: as, “I resolved to pluck up courage and releap the 
dangerous abyss” (Bulwer-Lytton’s “‘Caxtons,” v. 1). 

re-lease! (ré-lés’), v. t.; -leased, -leasing. [See re-.] To 
lease again. Also written re-lease. 

re-lease? (ré-lés’), v. t.; -leased, -leasing. [OF. relesser, re- 
laisster, let go, remit, relinquish, leave, < L. relaxare, E. 
relax.| To remit (a debt, tax, etc.: as, ‘Every creditor 
that lendeth ought unto his neighbour shall release it,” 
Deut. xv. 2: now only in legal use); give up, relinquish, or 
surrender (a right, claim, etc.: now legal); make over (land, 
etc.), as to another (as, ‘‘that the duchy of Anjou . . . shall 
be released and delivered to the king her father,” Shakspere’s 
“2 Henry VI.,’ i. 1. 51: now legal); also, to free by remis- 
sion, as from debt, taxes, obligations, or penalties (as, “For 
your sake I release all the Jews, from tributes . . . and from 
crown taxes,” 1 Mac. x. 29; to release a person from the con- 
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sequences of wrong-doing); free from something imposing or 
involving obligation (as, to release a person from a promise, 
vow, or contract; to be released from duty or attendance); 
free or relieve from anything oppressive or grievous, or from 
pain, trouble, or other evil (as, “Release me from this life, 
From this intolerable agony!” Southey’s ““Thalaba,”’ ii. 2i)e 
often, to set free from prison, confinement, or servitude, or 
from bonds (as, “Pilate, willing to content the people, re- 
leased Barabbas unto them,” Mark, xv. 15; to release a 
prisoner, captive, or slave); free from anything that re- 
strains, detains, holds, or fastens (as, to release a dog from 
the hand or froma leash; to release clothing caught in a door; 
to release hair from pins; to release a spring); let go (one’s 
hold, etc.); also, to allow to go forth or be issued, exhibited, 
or sold to the public, as on due removal of restrictions (as, 
to release an article for publication; to release a photoplay 
or a phonograph record).—re-lease’”, 7. [OF. reles, relas. ] 
A remission, as of a debt, tax, or tribute (obs. or legal: as, 
“The king . . . made a release to the provinces, and gave 
gifts,” Esther, ii. 18); also, a releasing or freeing, as of a 
person, from obligations or penalties, or from a promise, duty, 
requirement, or the like; deliverance or relief from anything 
oppressive or distressing (as, release from pain, care, or 
toil; “I think it can’t be long before I find release,” Tenny- 
son’s “May Queen,” Conclusion, 11); liberation from prison, 
confinement, bondage, or bonds (as, to procure the release 
of a captive); liberation from anything that restrains, holds, 
or fastens, or some device for effecting such liberation; the 
releasing of something for publication or public exhibition 
or sale, or something so released, as a written article, a 
photoplay, etc.; also, a certificate or document for releasing; 
a written discharge from obligation or liability (as, “I... . 
caused him to draw up a general release or discharge for the 
470 moidores which . . . he owed me”: Defoe’s ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 19); a warrant of deliverance from a penalty (as, 
“The Sheriff knows him: it is Arthur Donnithorne, carrying 
in his hand a hard-won release from death”: George Eliot’s 
“Adam Bede,” xlvii.); a document giving discharge from 
custody; in law, the surrender of a right or the like to an- 
other, or a document embodying such a surrender; in engin., 
in a steam-engine, the opening of the exhaust-port of the 
cylinder at or near the end of the working stroke of the piston. 
—re-lease/ment, n.—re-leas/er, 7. 

rel-e-ga-ble (rel/é-ga-bl), a. That may be relegated. 

rel-e-gate (rel/é-gat), v. t.; -gated, -gating. |L. relegatus, 
pp. of relegare, < re-, back, + legare, send.] To send into 
exile, or banish, esp., in ancient Roman use, to a certain 
place or distance and for a certain time; also, to send, as if 
banishing, to some out-of-the-way or obscure place (as, 
“Uncle Tom, relegated to a corner, pretended to read his 
newspaper,’ W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 3; “We 
have not relegated religion (like something we were ashamed 
to shew) to obscure municipalities or rustic villages,” Burke’s 
“Revolution in France,” 153; to relegate old furniture to the 
lumber-room); consign to some obscure position or con- 
dition, or to some region, sphere, or time remote from general 
notice or knowledge (as, to relegate a candidate to the lowest 
place ona list; to relegate a book or a theory to the limbo of 
oblivion; ‘a tone that relegated their morning’s interview to 
the age of fable,” Howells’s ““Foregone Conclusion,” ix.); 
also, to assign or refer (something) to a particular class or 
kind; also, to consign or commit (a matter, task, etc.), as 
to a person; also, to refer (a person), as for information 
(to).—rel-e-ga/tion (-gi/shon), n. [L. relegatio(n-).] The 
act of relegating, or the state of being relegated; banish- 
ment; consignment; assignment. 

re-lent (ré-lent’), v. [ME. relente, < L. re-, again, + lentus, 
pliant, flexible, viscous, slow.] I. intr. To melt} or dis- 
solve}; also, to soften in feeling or temper, or become more 
mild, gentle, compassionate, or forgiving (as, “His heart 
relented Towards her”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” x. 940); 
often, to soften in determination, or recede from a_ harsh 
determination (as, “Stern Proserpine relented, And gave 
him back the fair,’’ Pope’s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” v.; 
“The captain at last relented, and told him he might make 
himself at home,” H. Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” xii.); also, 
to slacken} or abate}. II.} ér. To melt or dissolve (a sub- 
stance); also, to soften in feeling, or cause to relent (as, 


“Were Fortune lovely Peggy’s foe, Such sweetness would 
relent her”: Burns’s “Young Peggy,” 18); also, to slacken 
(as, “But nothing might relent her hasty flight”’: Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene,” iii. 4. 49).—re-lent/ing-ly, adv.—re- 
lent/less, a. That does not relent, or unrelenting (as, a 
relentless enemy); characterized by or showing a complete 
absence of relenting (as, relentless determination; “‘There was 
a concentrated look in his face, relentless and hard,” F. M. 
Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” v.).—re-lent/less-ly, adv.—re- 
lent/less-ness, 7. 

re-let (ré-let’), v. t.; -let, -letting. [See re-.] -To let (a house, 
etc.) anew. 

rel-e-vant (rel/é-vant), a. [ML. relevans (-ant-), prop. ppr. of 
L. relevare, lift up: see relveve.| Bearing upon or connected 
with the matter in hand; to the purpose; pertinent: as, the 
testimony is not relevant to the case; a relevant remark.— 
rel/e-vance, rel/e-van-cy, 7.—rel/e-vant-ly, adv. 

re-li-a-ble (ré-li/a-bl), a. ‘That may be relied on; worthy of 
reliance; trustworthy: as, a reliable man; reliable sources of 
information; reliable goods.—re-li-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), re= 
li/a-ble-ness, n.—re-li/a-bly, adv. 

re-li-ance (ré-li/ans), n. The act or feeling of relying; con- 
fident or trustful dependence (as, ““What reliance could they 
place on the protection of a prince so recently their enemy?” 
Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 3); confidence; also, 
something relied on. 

re-li-ant (ré-li/ant), a. Having reliance, or confidently or 
trustfully dependent (as, ““Dinah was too entirely reliant on 
the Supreme guidance to attempt to achieve any end by a 
deceptive concealment”: George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” lii.); 
characterized by or showing reliance; also, self-reliant. 

rel-ic (rel/ik), n. [OF. F. relique, < L. reliquiz, pl., remains, 
relics, < relinquere, leave behind: see relinguish.] Some- 
thing that remains after the destruction, consumption, or 
passing away of the rest; esp., in pl., remains, remaining parts 
or fragments, or remnants (as, “if there had been light to 
consult the relics of a finger-post which stood there,” Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” i; ‘After a bloody conflict of eight 
years ... the relics of the nation submitted,’ Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” xlix.); often, 
formerly, the remains of food or of a meal (now rare: as, 
“He found him . . . making a supper of the relics of the 
roast beef,’ Scott’s “(Castle Dangerous,” ii.); also, the re- 
mains of a deceased person; also, sing., a surviving trace of 
something (as, a custom which is a relic of paganism); a 
surviving memorial of something past (as, “this relic of early 
settler days [an old man]’: ‘Tarkington’s ‘Magnificent 
Ambersons,” iv.); also, an object having interest by reason 
of its age or its association with the past (as, a museum of 
historic relics); something associated, with some person, 
place, or thing, of which it is kept as a remembrance; eccles., 
esp. in the Roman Catholic and Greek churches, the body, a 
part of the body, or some personal memorial, of a saint, 
martyr, or other sacred person, preserved as worthy of 
veneration. 

rel-ict (rel/ikt), m. [L. relictus, masc., relicta, fem., pp. of 
relinquere, leave behind: see relinguish.] A widow: as, 
“Mr. Sparsit, deceased, of whom she was the relict” 
(Dickens’s ‘‘Hard Times,” i. 7). 

re-lief (ré-léf’), n. [OF. F. relief, < relever: see relieve, and 
cf. rilievo.| The act of relieving, or the state of being relieved; 
deliverance or ease through the removal, in whole or in part, 
of any pain, distress, difficulty, want, oppression, burden, 
etc.; alleviation of pain, distress, anxiety, want, pressure, 
monotony, etc.; also, a means of relieving; something that 
relieves pain, distress, anxiety, etc.; succor or aid; help or 
assistance given, as to those in poverty or want; something 
affording a pleasing change, as from monotony (as, “He 
has . . . interspersed several speeches, reflections, simili- 
tudes, and the like reliefs to diversify his narration”: Ad- 
dison, in “Spectator,” 333); also, specif., deliverance from 
some hardship, burden, or grievance, as by legal means; 
legal remedy or redress; also, the deliverance of a besieged 
town, etc., from an attacking force (as, “‘Stilicho .. . ad- 
vanced, with his united force, to the relief of the faithful 
city”: Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
XXX.); also, release from a post of duty, as by the coming of a 
substitute; the person or persons thus bringing release; 
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also, the projection of a figure or part from the ground or 


plane on which it is formed, in sculpture or similar work, or a 
piece or work 


in such pro- 
jection (as, 
high, middle, } 
and low relief 
see alto-rilievo, | 
mezzo-rilievo, | 
and  bas-re-| 
lief); a similar } 
apparent pro-f 
jection off 
parts in af 
painting,| 
drawing, etc.;f 
hence, promi 
nence or dis-} 
tinctness, as| 
with reference 2 
to a back-a Relief (Assyrian Sculpture) in the British Museum. — 
ground (as, ‘ta King Asurbanipal pouring alibation. About 625 B.c. 
church with its dark spire in strong relief against the clear, 
cold sky”: Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” Christmas Day); fig., 
distinctness or vividness due to contrast, often as brought 
out in literary presentation; in phys. geog., the form of a 
part of the earth’s surface considered with respect to dif- 
ferences of elevation; also, in feudal law, a fine or composi- 
tion which the heir of a feudal tenant paid to the lord for 
the privilege of succeeding to the estate. 

re-li-er (ré-li’ér), n. [See rely.] One who relies, or has 
reliance. 


re-liev-a-ble (ré-lé/va-bl), a. That may be relieved. 
re-lieve (ré-lév’), v. ¢.; -lieved, -lieving. [OF. F. relever, 
< L. relevare, lift up, relieve, alleviate, < re-, again, + 
levare, lift: see lever.] To raise up againy; also, to restore to 
physical ease or comfort (as, a medicine to relieve an aching 
head); free from distress of mind, anxiety, fear, or other 
disturbing feeling (as, “She . . . was a little alarmed .. . 
Ernest relieved her mind’: S. Butler’s ‘““Way of All Flesh,” 
Ixxxiii.); deliver from straits, difficulties, or want (as, 
“This youth . . . I snatch’d one half out of the jaws of 
death, Relieved him with such sanctity of love,’’ Shakspere’s 
“Twelfth Night,” iii. 4. 395; to relieve the poor and needy); 


ease (a person) of any burden, wrong, or oppression, as 
by legal means; specif., to bring efficient aid to (a be- 
sieged town, etc.: as, “‘Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Bouquet 
. . . was making his way to relieve Fort Pitt, with about 
five hundred men,” Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. 
Revolution, ii. 4); free from siege; in general, to give ease 
to, or ease; set free or deliver (from: as, “Our [male] sex 
. . . has been generally relieved from the imputation of curi- 
osity,” Bret Harte’s ‘“Miggles’’); ease or rid (of: as, “This 
relieved Ernest of a good deal of trouble,” S. Butler’s ‘“‘Way of 
All Flesh,” lv.; “Uncle Pentstemon had refused to be re- 
lieved of his hat,’’ H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Polly,” iv.); also, to 
release (one on duty) by coming as or providing a substitute; 
also, to ease or alleviate (pain, distress, anxiety, want, etc.: 
as, “that misery which he strives in vain to relieve,” Thoreau’s 
“Walden,” i; “The counsellor relieved her fears on this 
head,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxxix.); make less tedious 
or unpleasant (as, to relieve the monotony or tedium of one’s 
life); break or vary the sameness of appearance of (as, 
“The walls were of the usual dull red, relieved by plaster 
casts of arms and legs and hands and feet”: Du Maurier’s 
“Trilby,” i.); also, to bring into relief or prominence (as, 
“The colossi come in a light-coloured vein of the rock, and 
so sit relieved against a darker background”: Amelia B. 
Edwards’s “Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xvi.); heighten 
the effect of, as by contrast. —re-liev’er, n. 7; 

re-lie-vo (ré-lé/vo), .; pl. -vos (-véz). Same as rilievo. 

re-light (ré-lit’), v. ¢. or 7.; pret. and pp. -lighted or -lit. [See 
re-.| To light again or anew. : ; 

Re euscs (ele chyec), n.; pl. -greuses (-zhyéz). [F., 
fem. of religieux: see religious.| A woman belonging to a 
religious order, community, etc.; a nun. 

re-li-gion (ré-lij/gn), n. LOF. F. religion, < L. religio(n-) ; 
origin uncertain.] Recognition on the part of man of a 


controlling superhuman power entitled to obedience, rev- 
erence, and worship; the feeling or the spiritual attitude of 
those recognizing such a controlling power; also, the mani- 
festation of such feeling in conduct or life (as, ‘Pure religion 
and undefiled . . . is this, To visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world”: Jas. i. 27); the practice of sacred rites or obser- 
vances}; pl., religious rites{; also, sing., a particular system of 
faith in and worship of a Supreme Being or a god or gods (as, 
the Christian religion; the Mohammedan religion; the 
Buddhist religion; polytheistic religions); sometimes [usu- 
ally cap.], with the (after the French use), the Reformed 
religion, or Protestantism (now hist.: as, “Let it be re- 
membered that the Admiral had tried every means to protect 
those of the Religion,” Besant’s “Coligny,” viii.); also, the 
state of life of the members of a monastic order (as, to enter 
religion); also, a particular monastic order (now rare); also, 
devotion to principlet, or conscientiousnesst (as, “Ros. 
Keep your promise. Orl, With no less religion than if thou 
wert indeed my Rosalind”: Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” 
iv. 1. 201); a point or matter of conscience (as, to make a 
religion of doing something).—to experience, or get, re- 
ligion. See to experience religion, under experience, v. t.— 
re-li/gion-a-ry (-d-ri), a. Pertaining to religion: as, 
religionary intolerance. [Now rare.] — re-li/gion-ism, n. 
Excessive inclination toward or exaggerated zeal in religion. 
—re-li/gion-ist, n. One adhering or devoted to religion; 
sometimes, a religious zealot or bigot. 

re-li-gi-os-i-ty (ré-lij-i-os/i-ti), n. The quality of being re- 
ligious; religious feeling or sentiment; piety; devoutness; 
sometimes, excessive devotion to religion, or affectation of 
religious sentiment. 

re-li-gious (ré-lij/us). [OF. religius (F. religieux), < L. 
religiosus, < religio(n-), E. religion.| 1. a. Imbued with 
or exhibiting religion, pious, devout, or godly (as, “a girl 
intensely religious,” Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” ii. 9; 
“That sober race of men, whose lives Religious titled them 
the sons of God,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” xi. 622); also, 
of or pertaining to, or concerned or connected with, religion 
(as, a religious society or sect; a religious order; religious 
rites; religious liberty; religious teachers or books; religious 
differences); appropriate to religion or to sacred rites or 
observances (as, “Storied windows richly dight, Casting a 
dim religious light,’ Milton’s ‘Il Penseroso,”’ 160; “The 
work began in religious silence,” Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” iii.) ; 
sometimes, sacred (poetic: as, ‘‘thy shrine in some religious 
wood,”’ Wm. Collins’s “‘Ode to Liberty,” 91); also, bound by 
monastic vows, or belonging to a religious order, as persons; 
pertaining to or connected with a monastic or religious order 
(as, ‘Cloister thee in some religious house,” Shakspere’s 
“Richard II.,” v. 1. 23; “a shaven head, and a religious 
habit,” Addison, in “Spectator,” 164); also, scrupulously 
faithful, or conscientious (as, “‘a coward, a most devout 
coward, religious in it,” Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” iii. 4. 
424; religious exactness or care). II. nm. A member of a 
religious order, congregation, etc.; a monk or friar; a nun; 
also, as pl., such persons collectively (as, ‘“The letters .. . 
are yet extant in the nunnery where she resided; and are 
often read to the young religious, in order to inspire them 
with good resolutions”: Addison, in “Spectator,” 164).— 
re-li/gious-ly, adv.—re-li/gious-ness, 7. 

re-lin-quish (ré-ling/kwish),v.t. [OF. relinquir (relinquiss-), 
< L. relinquere (pp. relictus), leave behind, leave, < re-, 
back, + linquere, leave: see loan?.] To leavet, withdraw 
from}, or abandon} (a person or place: as, ‘“Most of them 
relinquished Spain, as a country where they could no longer 
live in security . . . and departed . . . for Africa,” Irving’s 
“Conquest of Granada,” Ixxxix.); hence, to give up, abandon, 
put aside, or desist from (as, to relinquish a hope, plan, or 
undertaking; “The Tirpitz policy of ruthlessness must be 
relinquished in theory and practice, or America would join 
the belligerent Allies,” Buchan’s ‘‘Hist. of the Great War,” 
liv.); resign, renounce, or surrender (a possession, right, etc.); 
give over (to: as, “I relinquish to them the pursuit,” Tho- 
reau’s “Walden,” i.); let go (something held, the hold, etc.: 
as, “At length they relinquished their hold of me,” H. Mel- 
ville’s ‘“Typee,” xvii.).—re-lin/quish-er, n.—re-lin/quish- 
ment, 7. 
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rel-iequa-ry (rel/i-kw4-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [F. reliquaire, 
< L. reliquiz: see relic. 
A repository or recep- 
tacle for a relic or rel- 
ics. 
rel-ique (rel/ik), n.__ Ar- 
chaic spelling of relic. 
re-li-qui-z (ré-lik/wi-é), 
n, pl. [L.: see relic.] 
Remains, as those of 
fossil organisms. 
rel-ish (rel/ish),. [ME. 
reles,taste, flavor, after- 
taste, appar. < OF. 
reles, relais, what is left 
orremains: see relay?.] 
A taste or flavor (as, 
“the salt relish of the 
drift which was pelted 
against his face’’: Scott’s 
“Pirate,” iv.); fig., a 
smack, trace, or touch © 
of something (as, 


Reliquary in the Cathedral of Florence, 
“Some act That has no containing part of the skull of St. Zenobius. 


relish of salvation in ’t”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 3. 92); 
also, a pleasing or appetizing flavor (as, ““Her hunger gave a 
relish to her meat”: Dryden’s “Cock and the Fox,” 22); 
fig., a pleasing or enjoyable quality (as, ‘““The cheerfulness of 
the children added a relish to his existence”: Jane Austen’s 
“Sense and Sensibility,” i.); also, something appetizing or 
savory added to a meal, as pickles, olives, caviar, cheese, or 
any small, highly seasoned dish or the like (as, “This [salmon] 
he was resolved to consume . . . with vinegar and salt and 
pepper as a relish to his supper”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Polly,” 
vii.); also, liking for the taste of something, or enjoyment of 
something eaten (as, to have no relish for sweets; “He ate 
with great relish, for he was very hungry,” Du Maurier’s 
“Trilby,” i); fig., pleasurable appreciation of anything, or 
liking (as, “A woman . . . has no keen relish for such jokes,” 
Gissing’s “New Grub Street,” x.; “She indeed could not 
enjoy the present with that relish which he wished,” J. H. 
Newman’s “‘Callista,” xxix.); keen enjoyment; zest.— 
rel/ish,v. I.tr. To givea relish to, or make pleasing to the 
taste, as food (also fig.); also, to like the taste or flavor of, or 
enjoy (food, etc.: as, “The Indians relish wild honey as 
highly as do the white men,” Irving’s “Captain Bonne- 
ville,” ii.; “(How you'll relish your grub by-and-by!” Marry- 
at’s “Peter Simple,” xx.); fig., to take pleasure in, like, or 
enjoy (as, “His [Petrarch’s] fine taste taught him to relish 
the beauties of Virgil and Cicero,” Hallam’s “Literature 
of Europe,” i. 1. § 92; “This doctrine . . . was not much 
relished by a great part of the audience,” R. Graves’s “‘Spiri- 
tual Quixote,” ii. 15). IL. intr. To have a taste, flavor, or 
smack of something (lit. or fig.: as, “Virtue cannot so inoc- 
ulate our old stock but we shall relish of it,’ Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” iii. 1. 120); also, to taste ina particular way (lit. 
or fig.: as, “It [dried meat] relished so well, that we never 
gave ourselves the trouble to boil it,” Defoe’s “Captain 
Singleton,” ii; “Was it that spectacles of sadder plights, 
Should make our blisses relish the more high?” Hood’s 
“Hero and Leander,” ii.); taste well, or be appetizing or 
agreeable.—rel/ish-a-ble, a. Capable of being relished.— 
rel/ish-er, ».—rel/ish-ing-ly, adv. 

re-live (ré-liv’), 0. [Seere-.] 1. intr. To live again or anew. 
Il. tr. To live over or through again: as, “She relived the 
scene of their good-bye” (L. Merrick’s ‘“‘Worldlings,” XXV.). 

re-load (ré-lod’), v. t. or 7. [See re-.] To load again. 

re-lo-cate (ré-lo/kat), v.t. ort. [Seere-.] To locate again or 
anew.—re-lo-ca/tion (-16-ka/shon), n. 

re-lu-cent (ré-li/sent), a. [L. relucens (-ent-), ppr. of re- 
lucere, < re-, back, + lucere, shine.] Casting back light; 
shining; bright. [Now rare. ] 

re-luct (ré-lukt’), v. 7. [L. reluctari (pp. reluctatus), < re-, 
back, + luctari, wrestle, struggle.] To struggle against 
something; offer resistance or opposition; object; show re- 
luctance. 

re-luc-tance (ré-luk’tans), n. [From reluctant.] A strug- 
gling in opposition, or resistance (as, “Reluctance against 
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God and his just yoke Laid on our necks,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” x. 1045: now rare); also, unwillingness or disinclina- 
tion (as, to consent, but with reluctance; reluctance to speak); 
in elect., the resistance offered to the passage of magnetic 
lines of force, being numerically equal to the magnetomotive 
force divided by the magnetic flux (‘magnetic reluctance’). 
re-luc-tant (ré-luk/tant), a. [L. reluctans (-ant-), ppr._ of 
reluctari: see reluct.| Struggling in opposition, or making 
resistance (as, ‘Down he [Satan] fell A monstrous serpent on 
his belly prone, Reluctant, but in vain,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” x. 515: now rare); hence, unwilling, loath, or dis- 
inclined (as, a reluctant giver; “I cannot go. . . My feet 
reluctant linger at the gate,” Longfellow’s “Morituri Salu- 
tamus,” 139; “Bartley had found an agreeable seat... 
which he was reluctant to leave,”’ Howells’s “Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” i.); characterized by or showing unwillingness 
(as, reluctant obedience; a reluctant consent; “He put the 
flimsy paper down with a slow, reluctant movement,” H. G. 
Wells’s ““Tono-Bungay,” iii. 4. § 1).—re-luc/tant-ly, adv. 
re-luc-tate (ré-luk/tat), v. 1.; -tated, -tating. [L. reluctatus, 
pp. of reluctart: see reluct.| To struggle against something; 
make resistance; show reluctance. [Now rare. |—re-luc- 
ta-tion (ré-luk-ta/shon), n. Resistance; opposition. 
re-luc-tiv-i-ty (ré-luk-tiv/i-ti), m. In elect., specific reluc- 
tance, or the magnetic reluctance of a material compared 
with that of air (‘magnetic reluctivity’). 
re-lume (ré-lim’), v. ¢.; -lwmed, -luming. [From re- + 
-lume as in illume.]_ To relight (a light, lamp, flame, etc.); 
rekindle; also, to light up or illuminate (a place, etc.) again. 
Also re-lu/mine (-li/min). 
re-ly (ré-li/), v. 1.3 -lied, -lying. (OF. F. relier, bind fast, 
attach, < L. religare, < re-, back, again, + ligare, bind.] 
To rest or lean in faith or confidence, as on a person or thing 
trusted (with on or wpon: as, “He... Bade me rely on 
him as on my father,”’ Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” ii. 2. 25; 
to rely on, or upon, one’s own powers, or on promises or in- 
formation received); depend confidently; sometimes, to 
depend or count, as on a person, with confident expectation 
(with an infinitive: as, we rely on you to keep us informed; 
“You are the only woman I can rely on to be interested in. 
her,” Galsworthy’s “Country House,” te te 
re-main (ré-man’), v. 7. [OF. remanoir, also remaindre, 
< L. remanere, remain behind, remain, < re-, back, + 
manere, remain.] To be left after the removal, loss, or 
departure of the rest or the others or other (as, “Gather up 
the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost,”’ John, vi. 
12; traces of the former beauty remain; the years of life 
remaining to one; on the death of the remaining parent); 
also, to be left as something further or still to be encountered, 
dealt with, done, told, etc. (as, “Thus bad begins and worse 
remains behind,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iil. 4. WAR HAL 
plainly perceive some objections remain, which I ought... 
to remove,” Burke’s “Conciliation with the Colonies”; 
little remains to be said); be reserved or in store (as, “Nor- 
folk, for thee remains a heavier doom”: Shakspere’s “Rich- 
ard II.,” i. 3. 148); be left (fo) or rest (with) in the issue or 
result (as, “War arose . . . wherein remain’d .. . to our 
Almighty Foe Clear victory,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
ii. 768; the advantage remained with the opposite party); 
also, to continue in a place, or stay (as, to remain in the city, 
at home, or in one’s seat; ‘At church . . . fools, who came 
to scoff, remain’d to pray,” Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” 
180); also, to continue in the same state; continue to be (as 
specified: as, to remain at peace, in doubt, or under control; 
to remain in possession of property; to remain satisfied; to 
remain a widow); also, to continue to exist, or endure (as, 
“They shall perish; but thou remainest”: Heb. 1911) last- 
persist (as, “There I woke, but still the wish remain’d”: 
Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 1041).—re-main’, n. 
That which remains or is left (as sing., obs. or rare); a re- 
maining part or fragment, or a remnant, relic, or survival of 
something (as sing., now rare); pl., parts, fragments, things, 
or articles remaining or left (as, ‘‘a few broken pillars . . . 
some remains of a flight of stone steps,” Amelia B. Edwards’s 
“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xvii.; ‘She cleared away the 
remains of lunch,” W. De Morgan’s ‘Joseph Vance,” xvi.); 
parts or substances remaining from animal or plant life, 
occurring in the earth’s crust or strata (as, fossil remains; 
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organic remains); that which remains of a person after 
death, or the dead body (as, “My grandmother’s remains 
were consigned to an old family vault”: Marryat’s “King’s 
Own, XXXvii.); miscellaneous, fragmentary, or other writ- 
ings collected after the author’s death; surviving members, 
as of a family or other body of persons (as, ‘You may re- 
member the inquiries I made among the remains of my rela- 
tions when you were with me in England”: B. Franklin’s 
Autobiography,” i.); remnants or traces of some quality, 

condition, or the like (as, the remains of former beauty or 
glory); also, sing., stay, as in a placet (as, “since my here- 
remain in England”: Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” iv. 3. 148). 
re-main-der (ré-man/dér). [OF. remaindre, inf., remain, 
used as noun: see remain.] I.n. That which remains or is 
left; the residue or rest (as, to use part and give away the 
remainder; the remainder of the band surrendered; “the 
remainder of the day,” Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” 

_ xix.); a remaining part, or a remnant (often in Dicmaswe the 
last remainders of unhappy Troy,” Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s 
“7®neid,” v. 877); specif., the copies of a book remaining in 
the publisher’s stock when the sale has practically ceased, 
which are frequently sold out at a reduced price; in arith., 
the quantity that remains after subtraction, or that is in 
excess after division; in law, a future estate so created as to 
take effect after another estate, as a life-interest, has deter- 
mined. IZ. a. Remaining; left: as, “Their memories are 
dimm’d and torn, Like the remainder tatters of a dream” 
(Hood’s ‘Midsummer Fairies,” xxiv.).—re-main/der, ». t. 
To dispose of or sell as a publisher’s remainder: as, ‘‘In due 
season the publishers . . . ‘remaindered’ the poor red-and- 
green volume” (Arnold Bennett’s “Truth about an Author,” 
Preface).—re-main/der-man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. In 
law, one to whom a remainder is devised. 

re-make (ré-mak’), v. t.; -made, -making. [See re-.] To 
make anew; make over. 

re-man (ré-man’), v. t.; -manned, -manning. [See re-.] 
To man again or anew; furnish with a fresh supply of men; 
also, to restore the manliness or courage of. 

re-emand (ré-mand/), v. t. [OF. F. remander, <_LL. re- 
mandare, < L. re-, back, ++ mandare, commit, com- 
mand.] To send back, remit, ‘or consign again (as, aus 
project of teaching secular knowledge in the University 
Lecture Room, and remanding religious knowledge to the 
parish priest”: J. H. Newman’s “Idea of a University,” 
i. 3); order (a person, etc.) to go back; specif., of a court or 
magistrate, to send back (a prisoner or accused person) into 
custody, as to await further proceedings; also, to call or 
summon back (obs. or rare); recall, revoke, or countermand 
(obs. or rare: as, “I will remand the order I despatched to 
my banker,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxiv.).—re-mand/, n. 
The act of remanding, or the state of being remanded; specif., 
a sending back of an accused person into custody, as by a 
court.—re-mand/ment, n. 

rem-a-nent (rem/a-nent), a. [L. remanens (-ent-), ppr. of 
remanere, E. remain.] Remaining, or left behind (now 
rare); also, additional or other (chiefly Sc.). 

re-emark! (ré-mark’), v. t. [See re-.] To mark again. 
Also written re-mark. 

re-mark? (ré-mark’), v. [F. remarquer, < re- (< L. re-), 
again, -+ marquer, mark (from Teut., and akin to E. mark?). | 
L ir. To mark distinctively}, or indicate} (as, “His man- 
acles remark him; there he sits”: Milton’s “Samson Ago- 
nistes,” 1309); also, to mark, observe, or note (as, ‘“Their 
assemblies afforded me daily opportunities of remarking 
characters and manners’: Johnson’s “Rasselas,” ix.); 
notice or perceive (as, “She had remarked Sam and Alice 
come riding over the paddock”: H. Kingsley’s ‘“Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” xxix.); also, to observe or say, as in making a 
comment or casually expressing a thought or opinion (as, 
“My father . . . would remark that Mrs. Rollick was of a 
querulous nature,” Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘“Caxtons,” xii. 4; 
“¢Another of mother’s menagerie,’ remarked Robert,” 
W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 7). TI intr. To 
make a remark or observation; comment: with on or upon. 
—re-mark/?, n. [F. remarque, < remarquer.| The act 
of remarking; observation or notice (as, “The cause . . 
may yet elude Conjecture and remark, however shrewd”: 
Cowper’s “Table Talk,” 205); comment (as, to let a thing 
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pass without remark; an action likely to occasion remark); 
a comment, observation, or casual or brief expression of 
thought or opinion (as, a caustic or a humorous remark; 
after a few remarks from the chairman the meeting closed); 
in engraving, a remarque.—re-mark/a-ble, a. [F. remar- 
quable.| Worthy of remark or notice (as, ““The odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable Beneath the visiting 
moon”: Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” iv. 15. 67); 
hence, notably or conspicuously unusual, or extraordinary 
(as, a remarkable man, plant, book, or performance; a re- 
markable change; remarkable success; ‘“This story of Mon- 
golian conquests is surely the most remarkable in all history,” 
H. G. Wells’s ‘Outline of History,” xxxiv. § 3).—re-mark/a« 
ble-ness, n.—re-mark/a-bly, adv. 

re-marque (re-mirk’), n. [F.: see remark?, n.] In en- 
graving, a distinguishing mark or peculiarity indicating a 
particular stage of a plate; esp., a small sketch engraved on 
the margin of a plate, and usually removed after a fixed 
number of early proofs have been taken; also, a proof or 
print having such a distinguishing feature. 

re-mar-ry (ré-mar’i), v. t. or 7. [See re-.] To marry again. 
—re-mar’riage (-mar/aj), n. 

Rem-brandt-esque (rem-bran-tesk’), a. [See -esque.] In 
the manner or style of Rembrandt (1606 —69), the great 
Dutch painter and etcher, notable for striking effects due to 
studied contrast of high lights and deep shadows; resembling 
or suggesting a picture by Rembrandt (as, “One goes through 
a vast Rembrandtesque shed opening upon a great sunny 
ao), H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” 
iii. 3). 

re-me-di-a-ble (ré-mé/di-a-bl), a. +[L. remediabilis.] Ca- 
pable of being remedied.—re-me/di-a-bly, adv. 

re-me-di-al (ré-mé/di-al), a. [LL. remedialis.] Affording 
ee tending to remedy something.—re-me/di-al-ly, 
adv. 

re-me-di-ate} (ré-mé/di-dt), a. Remedial. See Shakspere’s 
“King Lear,” iv. 4. 17. 

rem-e-di-less (rem/e-di-les), a. Not possessing a remedy, or 
destitute of remedy, as a person (now rare); also, not admit- 
ting of remedy, as disease, trouble, damage, wrong, etc.; 
incurable; irreparable. 

rem-e-dy (rem/e-di), n.; pl. -dies (-diz). [L. remedium, 
< re-, again, + mederi, heal: cf. medic'.] Something that 

cures or relieves a disease or bodily disorder; a healing 

medicine, application, or treatment; also, something that 
corrects or removes an evil of any kind (as, “Things without 
all remedy Should be without regard,” Shakspere’s “Mac- 
beth,” iii. 2. 11; ‘Religion, and not atheism, is the true 
remedy for superstition,’ Burke’s “Conciliation with the 

Colonies”); a corrective; relief; reparation; specif., in law, 

legal redress; the legal means of enforcing a right or redressing 

a wrong; in coinage, a certain allowance at the mint for 

deviation from the standard weight and fineness of coins. — 

rem/e-dy, v.t.; -died,-dying. [L.remediare, < remedium. | 

To cure or heal (a disease, etc.); sometimes, to cure or heal 

(a person, bodily part, etc.: now rare); also, to put right, or 

to remedy a 

matter); counteract or remove (as, to remedy an evil; CA Nas 

defects of the structure . . . could be remedied or concealed 
only by fresh additions and supports,” J. F. Kirk’s “Charles 

the Bold,” iv. 1). 

re-melt (ré-melt’), v. t. or 7. [See re-.] To melt again. 

re-mem-ber (ré-mem/bér), v. t. [OF. remembrer, < LL. 
rememorari, < L. re-, again, + memorare, bring to remem- 
brance, < memor, mindful: see memory.| To have (some- 
thing) come into the mind again (as, he had just remembered 
a task that he had left undone); recall to the mind by am act 
or effort of memory, or recollect (as, I could not remember his 
name, or where I had seen him before); also, to retain in the 
memory, or preserve in the mind unforgotten (as, “Re- 
membering no more of that other day Than the hot noon 
remembereth of the night”: W. Morris’s “Earthly Paradise,” 
August, Ogier the Dane); also, to bear in mind, be mindful 
of, or take care not to forget (as, “Remember whom thou hast 
aboard,” Shakspere’s “Tempest,” i. 1. 20; “But still re- 
member, if you mean to please, To press your point with 
modesty and ease,” Cowper’s “Conversation,” 103); keep in 
mind with some feeling, as gratitude (as, “That they may 
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have their wages duly paid ’em, And something over to 
remember me by”: Shakspere’s “Henry VIII.,” iv. 2. 151); 
bear (a person) in mind as deserving a gift, reward, or fee 
(as, to remember a person in making one’s will; ‘‘He then 
asked me to remember the coachman, which . . . implied 
that I was not to forget to give him a shilling,” Marryat’s 
“Peter Simple,” iii.); hence, to reward, fee, or tip (a person) ; 
also, to bethink or recollect (one’s self: now rare); also, to 
recall (something) to the mind of anothery; mention} (as, 
“that phenomenon in the face of the former, which we have 
above remembered”: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” iii. 4); men- 
tion (a person) to another as sending kindly greetings 
(as, he wished to be remembered to you); also, to remind (a 
person) of something, to do something, etc. (archaic or prov.). 
—it remembers me (you, etc.), impersonally, I (you, etc.) 
remember or recall: as, “Jé may remember you that I under- 
took .. . to temporize a little with the Scots’ (Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” i.). [Archaic.]—to be remembered, 
to remember or recall: as, “Are you remembered how you 
crossed me in my conference with the Emperor?” (Marlowe’s 
“Doctor Faustus,” x.). [Obs. or prov. Eng.]—to remem- 
ber one’s courtesy}, to put on one’s hat.—re-mem/ber, 
y. i. To have something return to the mind; recall some- 
thing to the mind; retain something in the memory; also, to 
possess or exercise the faculty of memory; also, to have 
memory or recollection (of: as, “I remember Of such a 
time,” Shakspere’s ‘Henry VIII.,” i. 2. 190: now rare).— 
re-mem/ber-a-ble, a. Capable or worthy of being re- 
membered.—re-mem/ber-er, 7. 
re-mem-brance (ré-mem/brans), n. [OF. remembrance. ] 
The act or fact of remembering; recollection; memory; the 
power or faculty of remembering; the length of time over 
which recollection or memory extends (as, there has been no 
such case within my remembrance); a mentai impression re- 
tained, or a recollection (as, “How sharp the point of this 
remembrance is!’ Shakspere’s “Tempest,” v. 1. 188); also, 
the state of being remembered; the state of being held 
honorably, gratefully, affectionately, etc., in memory (as, 
“The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance”: Ps. 
cxii. 6); the surviving memory of a person, etc. (as, “T will 
uttcrly put out the remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven”: Ex. xvii. 14); also, memory or commemoration (as, 
“Tn remembrance of so brave a deed, A tomb and fun’ral 
honours I decreed’: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “‘Aineid,” vi. 680); 
also, something that serves to bring to or keep in mind; a 
memento, token, or souvenir; a record or memorial of some 
thing or person (now rare); also, mention} or noticef ; also, 
the act of reminding or putting in mindy (as, “It serveth .. . 
for a sign of remembrance to put us in mind of our duty”: 
Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity,” v. 65. 4); a reminder given 
(obs. or rare); also, pl., greetings reminding the recipient of 
the sender (as, give him my remembrances).—re-mem/bran- 
cer (-bran-sér), m. One who reminds another of something, 
esp., formerly, one engaged to do this; also, something that 
reminds one; areminder; sometimes, a memento or souvenir; 
also [usually cap.], in England, any of certain officials of the 


Court of Exchequer, of whom only one, known as the King’s. 


(or Queen’s) Remembrancer and charged with the collection 
of debts due to the sovereign, still survives, now as an officer 
of the Supreme Court; also, an officer of the corporation of 
the City of London. 

re-mex (ré/meks), n.; pl. remiges (rem/i-jéz). [NL. use of 
L. remex (remig-), oarsman, < remus, oar.] In ornith., a 
flight-feather.—re-mig-i-al (ré-mij’i-al), a. 

re-mind (ré-mind’), v.¢. [See re-.] To put (one) in mind of 
something; cause (one) to remember: as, ‘‘a place where 
everything reminded her of former delight” (Jane Austen’s 
“Sense and Sensibility,” ii.); ‘Your looks remind me to 
proceed” (Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” iv.); “laughingly 
reminding her that I was proof against all perils” (W. H. 
Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” x.).—re-mind/er, n. One 
who or that which reminds one; something intended to 
remind one; a mention made for the purpose of reminding 
one.—re-mind/ful, a. Reviving memory of something; 
reminiscent; also, retaining memory of something; mindful. 

rem-i-nisce (rem-i-nis’), ». %.; -nisced, -mascing. [Back- 
formation from reminiscence.| To indulge in reminiscence; 
recall past experiences. [Colloq.] 
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re-miss-ly (ré-mis/li), adv. 


remit 


rem-i-nis-cence (rem-i-nis’ens), n. [F. réminiscence, < eles 
reminiscentia, < L. reminiscens, ppr.: see reminiscent. ] 
The act or process of remembering or recollecting; the re- 
calling to the mind of past incidents, events, etc., within one’s 
personal knowledge; also, a mental impression retained and 
revived, or a recollection (as, “Her mind seemed wholly 
taken up with reminiscences of past gayety”: C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxi.); often, a recollection narrated or told; 
an account of some incident, event, or circumstance within 
one’s knowledge or experience, as given from memory (often 
in pl.: as, to listen to an old man’s reminiscences; the 
published reminiscences of a statesman); also, something 
that recalls, awakens memories of, or strongly suggests 
something else. ; 

rem-i-nis-cent (rem-i-nis’ent), a. [L. reminiscens (-ent-), 
ppr. of reminisci, remember, < Te-, again, + min-, as in 
meminisse, remember: see mind?.] Having remembrance 
or recollection of something; indulging in or given to rem- 
iniscence, as a person; also, of or pertaining to reminiscence; 
characterized by or of the nature of reminiscence or reminis- 
cences (as, reminiscent talk; “Bok asked him to write a 
reminiscent article on his famous master,”’ Bok’s ““American- 
ization of Edward Bok,” xxxii.); also, awakening memories 
of something else; suggestive (of: as, “She was dressed ina 
way and moved across the room in a_ way that was... 
reminiscent of Botticelli’s Spring,’ H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a 
Bishop,” vi.).—rem-i-nis/cent-ly, adv. 

rem-i-nis-cen-tial (rem/i-ni-sen’shal), a. Of or pertaining 
to reminiscence. —rem/i-nis-cen/tial-ly, adv. ; 

re-mise! (ré-miz’), v. t.; -mised, -mising. [OF. F. remis, pp. 
of remettre, put back, give up, deliver, < L. remittere: see 
remit.| In law, to give up a claim to; surrender by deed. 

re-mise? (ré-méz), n. [F., < remetire: see remise1.} A 
house or shelter for a carriage; also, a carriage hired from a 
livery-stable. 

re-miss (ré-mis/), a. [L. remissus, pp. of remittere: see 
remit.| Not diligent, careful, or prompt in the performance 
of duty, business, engagements, etc., as persons (as, “The 
prince must think me tardy and remiss”: Shakspere’s 
“Troilus and Cressida,” iv. 4. 143); negligent; slack; care- 
less; dilatory; characterized by negligence or carelessness, as 
conduct; also, lax, as discipline (obs. or rare); also, lacking 
force or energy, without vehemence, or mild; languid or 
sluggish, as motion. 

re-mis-si-ble (ré-mis/i-bl), a. [LL. remissibilis.] That may 
be remitted. —re-mis-si-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 

re-mis-sion (ré-mish’on), n. [OF. remission (F. rémission), 
< L. remissio(n-).] The act of remitting, or the state of 
being remitted; esp., pardon or forgiveness, as of sins or 
offenses; also, the relinquishment of a payment, obligation, 
etc.; the remitting of a punishment, penalty, etc.; also, 
abatement, as of diligence, labor, intensity, etc.; a temporary 
decrease or subsidence, as of the violence of a disease or of 
pain.—re-mis/sive (-mis‘iv), a. Inclined to or productive 
of remission or pardon (now rare); also, characterized by 
remission or abatement. 

In a remiss manner; negligently; 
slackly.—re-miss/ness, 7. 

re-mit (ré-mit’), v.; -mitted, -mitting. [L. remittere (pp. 
remissus), send back, let go, relax, abate, remit, < re-, back, 
+, mittere, send.] I. tr. To send back}; send back to 
prison or custody, as a person (now rare); put back into a 
previous position or condition (as, ‘“Nor only dost degrade 
them, or remit To life obscured,” Milton’s “Samson Ago- 
nistes,”’ 687; to remit a people to slavery); also, to refer (a 
matter) for consideration, decision, action, etc., to a person or 
a body of persons; specif., in legal use, to send back (a case) 
to an inferior court for further action; also, to refer (a person) 
to another person, a book, etc. (obs. or rare); also, to assign 
or make over (something), as to a person or thing; also, to 
transmit or send (money, etc.) to a person or place (as, ‘‘He 
had recently remitted a great part of his fortune to Europe,” 
Macaulay’s ‘‘Essays,” Lord Clive; “I remit you a Post 
Office order for your fare,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
lxxxii.); also, to put off, defer, or postpone; also, to pardon or 
forgive (a sin, offense, etc.: as, ‘“She had lately remitted the 
trespass of a stage-coachman, who had overturned her post- 
chaise into a ditch,” Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vii. 9); also, to 
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refrain from exacting, as a payment or service; refrain from 
inflicting or enforcing, as a punishment, sentence, etc.; also, 
to give up, resign, or surrender, as a possession or rightf (as, 
“Prin. Will you have me, or your pearl again? Biron. 
Neither of either; I remit both twain”: Shakspere’s ‘“‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 459); also, to set free, release, or 
liberate, as a person}; also, to give over or abandon, as a 
pursuit, etc.; slacken or abate, as diligence, attention, etc. 
(as, “They might . . . remit in some degree their watchful- 
ness over my movements”: H. Melville’s ‘““Typee,” xviii.); 
abate, or cease from (anger, displeasure, or other feeling: as, 
She began to remit her curiosity,” Johnson’s ‘‘Rasselas,” 
xxxv.); also, to relax the tension off. IL. intr. To transmit 
money, etc., as in payment; also, to relax, as from labor; 
also, to slacken or abate (as, ““How often have 1 bless’d the 
coming day, When toil remitting lent its turn to play”: 
Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village,” 16); abate for a time or at 
intervals, as a fever.—re-mit/ment, n. Remittance.— 
re-mit/ta-ble, a. That may be remitted.—re-mit/tal, n. 
Remission.—re-mit/tance, n. The remitting or trans- 
mitting of money, etc., to a recipient at a distance; also, that 
which is so remitted.—re-mit/tance=-man (-man), 7.; pl. 
-men. A man who lives abroad on remittances from home. 
—re-mit/tent. [L. remittens (-ent-), ppr.] I. a. Remit- 
ting; abating for a time or at intervals: used esp. of a fever 
in which the symptoms diminish considerably at intervals 
without disappearing entirely. II. n. A remittent fever.— 
re-mit/ter!, nm. One who or that which remits.—re- 
mit/ter?, n. [See -er3.] In law, the principle or operation 
by which a person who enters on an estate by a defective 
title, and who previously had an earlier and more valid title 
to it, is adjudged to hold it by the earlier and more valid one; 
also, the act of remitting a case to another court for decision; 
also, in general, restoration, as to a former right or condition. 
—re-mit/tor, %. In law, one who makes a remittance. 
rem-nant (rem/nant). [OF. remenant, remanant, ppr. of 
remanoir: seeremain.] I.n. That which remains or is left 
after a part has been taken away; the remainder or rest 
(as, “I had one morsel of bread yet, the remnant of a roll I had 
bought,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxviii; ‘The sum ex- 
ceeded the remnant of his savings,” S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” Ixxv.); a part, quantity, or number, usually small, 
remaining or left (as, remnants of a once extensive forest; 
“Of the cattle only a remnant remains,’ W. H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land,” xxv.); an end or odd piece of cloth, ribbon, 
lace, or the like, left over when the rest is sold or used; a 
fragment, bit, or scrap (as, “I saw Hosea’s brindled cow 
feeding on fish remnants’: H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” 
xv.); a person or a number of persons surviving from past 
time, events, etc. (as, “‘ ‘It is true, sir,’ said the old remnant 
of the wars,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” viii.; “Still we 
watch . . . In this green place left all alone, A remnant of 
the days long gone,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” xiv. 664); a small 
remaining amount, or a trace or vestige, of some quality, 
feeling, condition, or the like (as, to retain some remnant of 
dignity; without a remnant of shame, remnants of former 
greatness). II. a. Remaining. [ Archaic. ] ; 
re-mod-el (ré-mod’el), v. #.; -eled or -elled, -eling or -elling. 
[See re-.] To model anew; reconstruct: as, “Philip re- 
modelled and befriended the university of Louvain” (Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” Introd., vii.).—re-mod/el-ment, n. 
re-mold, re-mould (ré-mdld’), v. t. [See re-.| To mold 
or shape anew. 
re-mon-e-tize (ré-mon/e-tiz or ré-mun/-), v. t. [See re-.] 
To monetize again; restore to use as legal tender: as, to 
remonetize silver.—re-mon/e-ti-za/tion (-ti-za/shon), 7. 
re-mon-strance (ré-mon/strans), n. [OF. remonstrance 
(F. remontrance).] Demonstration} or manifestation* (as, 
“remonstrance of my hidden power”: Shakspere’s “I” ssure 
for Measure,” v. 1. 397); also, representation or statement of 
facts or circumstances} (as, ‘““Mr. Clinker Lloyd has made 
humble remonstrance . . . setting forth the sincere love .. . 
mutually subsisting . . . and praying my consent”: Smol- 
lett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Oct. 26); a formal statement of 
matters of public importance, esp. by way of protest, pre- 
sented to a ruler, government, or the like (now hist.: as, 
“The Remonstrance [1641] was a bold manifesto to the 
public, setting out .. . the story of the Parliament, its past 
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gains, its future hopes, the standing perils with which it 
had to wrestle,’ Morley’s ‘Oliver Cromwell,” i. 7); [cap.Ja 
document stating the points of divergence of the Dutch 
Arminians from strict Calvinism, presented to the States of 
Holland in 1610; also [l. c.], the act of remonstrating, or 
expostulation (as, to speak in remonstrance; ‘a tone of 
surprised remonstrance,” Mallock’s ““New Republic,” iv. 1); 
a remonstrating or expostulating utterance (as, to be deaf to 
remonstrances; “Almost every word...is... in the 
nature of a remonstrance for some breach of decorum,” 
G. B. Shaw’s ‘You Never Can Tell,” i.); a protest. 

re-mon-strant (ré-mon/strant). [ML. remonstrans (-ant-), 
ppr.] I. a. Remonstrating; expostulatory. IE. n. One 
who remonstrates; specif., one of a party or body of persons 
presenting a remonstrance, as to a government (as, “ ‘ ’Tis 
notorious,’ said the remonstrants, ‘that Antwerp was but 
yesterday the first . . . ornament of all Europe’ ””: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iv. 5); [cap.] one of the Dutch Arminians 
whose doctrines were set forth in the Remonstrance of 1610. 
—re-mon/strant-ly, adv. 

re-mon-strate (ré-mon/strat), v.; -strated, -strating. [ML. 
remonstratus, pp. of remonstrare, < L. re-, back, +- monstrare, 
show.] I. tr. To demonstratet, make manifest}, or showy; 
also, to point out or represent, as in a complaint or protestf 
(as, to remonstrate wrong done or sustained); also, to say in 
remonstrance or expostulation (as, “If I have wander’d .. . 
As something, loudly in my breast, Remonstrates I have 
done”: Burns’s “Prayer in the Prospect of Death,” 8). I. 
intr. To make representations or present reasons in com- 
plaint or protest (as, ““We must obey first, and remonstrate 
afterwards”: Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xxxiv.); protest 
(against: as, “The people of Connecticut . . . remonstrated 
against the bill,’ Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. 
Revolution, i. 2); reason or plead in protest, or expostulate 
(with: as, “Christina did not remonstrate with Theobald 
concerning the severity of the tasks imposed upon their 
boy,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xx.).—re-mon- 
stra-tion (ré-mon-stra/shon or rem-gn-), n. [ML. re- 
monstratio(n-).] | Remonstrance.—re-mon-stra-tive (ré- 
mon/stra-tiv), @. Remonstrant; expostulatory.—re-mon/= 
stra-tor (-stra-tor), 7. 

re-mon-tant (ré-mon/tant). [F., ppr. of remonter, go up 
again, < re- (< L. re-), again, + monter, E. mount?.]_ In 
hort.: I. a. Blooming more than once in a season: said of 
certain roses. IE. n. A remontant rose. 

re-mon-toir (ré-mén-twor), n. [F., < remonter, go up 
again, also wind up: see remontant.] In horol., a device by 
which a uniform impulse is given to the pendulum or balance. 

rem-o-ra (rem/6-ri), n. [L., < re-, back, + mora, delay.] 
An obstacle, hindrance, or obstruction (obs. or archaic); 
also, any of various fishes (family Echeneididz) having on the 
top of the 
head a_ suc- 
torial disk by 
which they 
can attach 
themselves to 
ships, other fishes, etc. (formerly believed to have the power 
of delaying or stopping ships). 

re-morse (ré-mérs’), n. [OF. remors (F. remords), < LL. 
remorsus, < L. remordere, torment, disturb, < re-, back, 
again, + mordere, bite.] Mental distress due to a torment- 
ing or reproachful conscience (in the phrase ‘remorse of 
conscience’: archaic); deep and painful regret for wrong- 
doing (as, “They showed not the least remorse for the crime,” 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 4; “(Dread remorse when you 
are tempted to err . . . remorse is the poison of life G: 
Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xiv.); in a milder sense, compunction, 
regret, scruple, or relenting as to action (esp. in the phrase 
‘without remorse’: as, “The critic else proceeds without 
remorse, Seizes your fame,”’ Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” 
167); also, pityt or compassion} (as, “the tears of soft re- 
morse’: Shakspere’s “King John,” iv. 3. 50).—re-morse’ful, 
a. Fullof remorse, as for wrong-doing, as a person, the heart, 
etc.; characterized by or due to remorse eat a remorseful 
mood; “So groan’d Sir Lancelot in remorseful pain,” Tenny- 
son’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 1417); also, compassionatet.— 
re-morse/ful-ly, adv.—re-morse/ful-ness, 7. —re-morse’- 
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less, a. Without remorse, relentless; pitiless: as, a 7ée- 
morseless foe; remorseless cruelty. —re-morse’less-ly, adv.— 
re-morse’less-ness, 7. 

re-mote (ré-mot’), @.; compar. remoter, superl. remotest. 
[L. remotus, pp. of removere, E. remove. Removed, far 
apart, or distant in space, as from a point or as one from 
another (as, “the side of the grate most, remote from the 
entrance,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” liv.; “Imperative 
exigencies .. - demanded the acquisition of Lorraine, as the 
only means of linking together provinces now dissevered and 
remote,” J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iv. 1); far off, or 
far distant, as with reference to one’s own place or to some 
center of habitation or importance (as, “I was now alone in 
the remotest part of the world [Bengal],” Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” ii. 10; remote heavenly bodies; a remote outpost of 
civilization); out-of-the-way, retired, or secluded (as, a 
remote village; “In remote And silent woods I wander,” 
Cowper’s “Task,” iii. 117); also, distant in time (as, remote 
-antiquity; the remote future; “an episode so remote and so 
completely of the past as his love affair,” Mrs. Wharton’s 
“Age of Innocence,” xvi.); also, distant in relation, connec- 
tion, or bearing (as, a remote fact, circumstance, or conclusion; 
a remote cause or effect); distant in kinship (as, a remote 
branch of the family; a remote kinsman); far removed, alien, 
or widely divergent (from: as, things remote from common 
experience or use; “These small waves raised by the evening 
wind are as remote from storm as the smooth reflecting sur- 
face,” Thoreau’s ““Walden,” v.); not close, as a relation, con- 
nection, resemblance, etc.; hence, slight or faint (as, not the 
remotest idea; a remote possibility of success; “Would a 
single one of those frescoes . . . have the remotest chance of 
being hung?” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” i.).—re- 
mote/ly, adv.—re-mote/ness, n. 

re-mo-tion (ré-md/shon), n. [L. remotio(n-), 
E. remove.] The act of removing; removal; 
also, remoteness. 

ré-mou-lade (ri-mé-lad), n. [F.; from It.] A salad- 
dressing of oil, vinegar, mustard, etc., and sometimes chopped 
anchovies and herbs. 

re-mould (ré-mdld/), v. ¢. 

re-mount (ré-mount’), ». [See re-.] I. intr. To mount 
again; reascend; esp., to mount a horse or other animal 
again, as a rider; sometimes, to go back to a source, earlier 
point, or the like. IL tr. To mount, go up, or ascend again; 
esp., to mount (a horse, etc.) again, as a rider; also, to mount 
or set up again on a support, in position, etc. (as, to remount 
guns); restore (a rider) to his place on horseback, etc.; 
furnish with a fresh horse or with fresh horses (as, to re- 
mount a rider; to remount cavalry).—re-mount/, n. The 
act, work, or service of remounting, as with fresh horses for 
cavalry or artillery purposes; also, a fresh horse, or a supply 
of fresh horses, for use (as, “Some of the cavalry had received 
Le ad Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” 
vii.). 

re-mov-a-ble (ré-mi/va-bl), a. That may be removed.— 
re-mov-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), re-mov/a-ble-ness, 7. 

re-mov-al (ré-mi/val), n. The act of removing, or the state 
or fact of being removed. 

re-move (ré-mév’), v.; -moved, -moving. [OF. removoir, 
< L. removere (pp. remotus), < re-, back, + movere, E. 
move.| I.tr. To move from a place or position, take away, 
or take off (as, to remove furniture from a room; to remove an 
obstacle; to remove one’s hat); move or shift to another 
place or position (as, to remove a camp to a better situation; 
to remove one’s self to a distance); put out or send away, as 
from a place (as, to remove a tenant; “Adam . . . to remove 
thee I am come, And send thee from the garden forth,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” xi. 260); displace from a position 
or office, depose, or dismiss (as, to remove an official for 
malfeasance); in general, to take, withdraw, or separate 
(from: as, to remove a person from temptation, or from any 
possibility of harm; ‘Being an inland county, I was re- 
moved from conversing among ships, sailors . . . ,” Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 1; ‘How . . . love the offender, yet 
detest th’ offence? How the dear object from the crime 
remove?” Pope’s “Floisa to Abelard,’ 193); render more or 
less distant or remote (from) in relation, connection, kinship, 
resemblance, etc. (usually in the passive: as, “blood re- 
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moved but little from her own,” Shakspere’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” iii. 3. 96; a case far removed from the ordinary: see 
removed); also, to take away, do away with, or put an end to 
(as, to remove a stain; to remove causes of discontent; to 
remove doubt or fear); take from life, as by death (as, ‘‘For- 
give my grief for one removed”: Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
Prologue); put out of the way by killing (as, to remove a 
person by poisoning or assassination); put away{ or lay 
asidet (as, “Till I die I will not remove mine integrity from 
me”: Job, xxvii. 5). II. intr. To move from one place to 
another, esp. to another locality or place of residence (as, 
“till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane,” Shakspere’s 
“Macbeth,” v. 3. 2; ‘Roland removed to France, and fixed 
his abode in the environs of Paris,” Bulwer-Lytton’s “Cax- 
tons,” xvi. 4; to remove to a hotel); also, to go away, depart, 
or disappear (now chiefly poetic: as, “when autumn-heats 
remove,” Pope’s “Autumn,” 29).—re-move’, n. The act 
or an act of removing; a removal from one place, as of 
residence, to another (as, “It is an English proverb that three 
removes are as bad as a fire”: J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” 
xxx.); a promotion of a pupil to a higher class or division at 
school (Eng.: as, ‘““He never missed a remove or failed to gain 
a prize,” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” ii.); also, a dish 
served and removed (instead of remaining) during the course 
of a meal; also, the distance by which one place or thing is 
removed or separated from another (as, ‘It’s a far remove 
from Paradise Is Spanish port”: Masefield’s “Port of Holy 
Peter”); a step or degree, as in a graded scale of distance (as, 
an action but one remove from crime; ‘‘a man two removes 
from a baronetcy,” G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” 
iii.).—re-moved’, p. a. Moved or taken away; also, 
retired} or secluded} (as, “some still removed place’: Mil- 
ton’s “Il Penseroso,” 78); also, distant or remote (specif. 
used in expressing degrees of relationship: as, a first cousin 
once, or twice, removed, that is, a cousin’s child, or grandchild; 
a cousin several times removed).—re-mov’ed-ness (-m6/ved- 
nes), n.—re-mov/er, 7. 
rem-pli (ron-plé), a. [F., pp. of remplir, fill up, < re- (< L. 
re-), again, + emplir, fill, < L. implere: see impletion. | 
In her., filled or covered with a different 
tincture, except for a bordering space, as a 
chief. 
re-muener-ate (ré-mii/ne-rat), v. ¢.; -ated, 
-ating. [L. remuneratus, pp. of remunerari, 
< re-, back, + munerare, give, < munus, 
gift.] ye requite, recompense, or reward (a 
person) for services, work, trouble, etc. (as ; . 
“Ts she not then beholding to theman ... ? ae 
Yes, and will nobly him remunerate”: Shakspere’s “Titus 
Andronicus,” i. 1. 398); yield or afford a recompense to 
(as, work, crops, or prices that will richly remunerate us); 
also, to give or afford a recompense for (services, work, 
etc.: as, “The better hour is near, That shall remunerate 
thy toils severe,” Cowper’s “Sonnet to Wilberforce”).—re- 
mu-ner-a/tion (-ne-ra/shon), nm. [L. remuneratio(n-).] 
The act of remunerating; also, that which is given to remu- 
nerate; recompense for services, work, etc.; reward; pay. 
—re-mu/ner-a-tive (-ne-ra-tiv), a. That remunerates; 
affording remuneration; profitable: as, remunerative work.— 
re-mu/ner-a-tive-ly, adv.—re-mu/ner-a-tive-ness, 7.— 
re-mu/ner-a-tor (-ne-ra-tor), n.—re-mu/ner-a-to-ry (-ne- 
ra-t-ri), a. Serving to remunerate; affording recompense. 
re-mur-mur (ré-mér/mér), v. [L. remurmurare, < re-, 
back, again, -+ murmurare, E. murmur.] 1. intr. To 
murmur back or in response; respond or resound with 
murmurs. [Poetic.] I. tr. To repeat in murmurs: as, 
“The trembling trees . . . Her fate remurmur to the silver 
flood” (Pope’s “Winter,” 64). [Poetic.] 
ren-ais-sance (ren-d-sins’ or re-na/sans, F. ré-ne-sins). 
[F., < renaitre, be born again, < re- (< L. re-), again, 
+ nattre: see née.] I. n. A new birth; a revival; specif. 
[cap.], the activity, spirit, or time of the great revival of art, 
letters, and learning in Europe during the 14th, 15th, and 
16th centuries, marking the transition from the medieval to 
the modern world. II. a. [cap.] Of or pertaining to the 
Renaissance: as, Renaissance architecture (the style of 
building and decoration succeeding the medieval, based upon 
study and emulation of the outward forms and ornaments of 
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classical Roman art, and originating in Italy in the first half 
of the 15th century, afterward spreading over Europe, and 
attaining notable development in France, where it flourished 
in the 16th century); Renaissance sculpture (characterized 
primarily by seeking its 
models and inspiration 
in the works of Roman 
antiquity).— Re-nais- | 

sant (re-na/sant), a. 
LF. renaissant, ppr. of | 
renaitre.| Oforpertain- }f 
ing to the Renaissance. 

re-nal (ré/nal), a. (LL. } 
renalis, < L.ren, kidney: 
cf. reins.] Of or per- 
taining to the kidneys. | 
—renal capsule or 
gland, the suprarenal | 
capsule. See supra- 
renal, a. 

re-name (ré-nam/’), ». ¢. | 
[See re-.] To name 
anew. 

Ren-ard (ren/ird), n. 
See Reynard. 

re-nas-cence (ré-nas/- 
ens), n. The state or 
fact of being renascent; rama 
rebirth, revival, or T€- Renaissance Sculpture. — The “David” 
newal (as, “‘a period of of Michelangelo, in the Accademia, Florence, 
moral renascence”: H. 
G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” iv. 1); also, 
anew birth; a revival (as, “a renascence of religion”: H. 
G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” iv. 6); 
specif. [cap.], the Renaissance. 

re-nas-cent (ré-nas’ent), a. [L. renascens (-ent-), ppr. of 
renasci, be born again, < re-, again, + nasci: see native. | 
Being born again; reviving; springing again into being or 
vigor. 

ren-con-tre (ren-kon’/tér, F. ro-kéntr), 
counter; an encounter. 

-yen-coun-ter (ren-koun/tér), v. [F. rencontrer, <_ re- 
(< L. re-), again, + OF. encontrer, E. encounter.| I. ér. 
To meet or encounter in a hostile manner; meet in conflict; 
also, to meet with, fall in with, or come upon (as, “I had the 
good fortune to rencounter you at Durrisdeer”: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” iv.). IL. itr. To encounter.— 
ren-coun/ter, n. [OF. F. rencontre.] A hostile meeting 
or encounter; a battle; a conflict; a combat; a duel; hence, 
a contest of any kind; also, a meeting, as of two persons, or of 
a person with a thing, esp. a casual meeting (as, “All my 
acquaintance with him was confined to an occasional ren- 
counter in the hall”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xiv.); also, a 
coming in contact, or an impact or collision (obs. or rare). 

rend (rend), v.;_ rent, rending. [AS. rendan OFries. 
renda.| I.tr. To separate into parts with force or violence; 
tear (asunder, in pieces, etc.: as, “An evil beast hath de- 
voured him; Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces,” Gen. 
xxxvii. 33); tear (one’s garments or hair) in rage, despair, 
grief, etc. (as, “Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who 
never shall return”: Macaulay’s “Ivry”); fig., to tear apart, 
split, or divide (as, ““The commons live, by no divisions rent”: 
Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Georgics,” iv. 309); disturb (the air) 
sharply with loud noise (as, “The air was rent by the shrieks 
and lamentations of the women”: Irving’s “Captain Bonne- 
ville,” xviii.); harrow or distress (the heart, etc.) with 
painful feelings (as, “the sigh that rends thy constant heart”: 
Goldsmith’s “Hermit,’”’ xl.); also, to remove with force 
or violence (as, “I will surely rend the kingdom from thee’: 
1 Kings, xi. 11); pull or tear violently (away, off, wp, etc.). 
Il. intr. To rend or tear something; also, to become rent or 
torn (as, ‘He laid hold upon the skirt of his mantle, and it 
rent”: 1 Sam. xv. 27); part asunder; split; break.— 
rend/er!, n. 

ren-der? (ren/dér), v. t. [OF. F. rendre, < ML. rendere, 
for L. reddere, give back, yield, render, < red-, for re-, back, 
+ dare, give.] To give back or restore (often with back: 
as, “Desirous to resign and render back All I received,” 
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Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” x. 749); give back as by reflection 
or echo (often with back: as, “hollow rocks that render back 
the sound,” Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘““Georgics,” iv. 69); also, 
to reproduce or represent in some way; depict, as in painting, 
etc.; bring out the meaning of by performance or execution, 
or interpret, as a part in a drama, a piece of music, etc.; 
reproduce in another language, or translate; also, to rep- 
resent or describe as being what is stated (as, ‘“He did render 
him the most unnatural [brother] That lived amongst men”: 
Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” iv. 3. 123); also, to give in 
return or requital (as, “receiving benefits, and rend’ring 
none”: Cowper’s “Task,” vi. 959); often, to return (thanks); 
also, to give, deliver, or hand over (as, “Affirming that his 
father left him gold, And in my charge, which was not 
render’d to him”: Tennyson’s “Marriage of Geraint,” 452); 
give up, resign, or relinquish (often with wp); surrender, as 
in warfare; present for consideration, approval, action, etc., 
as an account; deliver officially, as judgment; furnish 
(assistance); do (a service); perform (a duty); exhibit or 
show (obedience, attention, etc.); pay as due (a tax, tribute, 
etc.); also, to present (one’s self) at a particular place; also, 
to make, or cause to be or become, as specified (as, “O ye 
gods, Render me worthy of this noble wife!” Shakspere’s 
“Julius Cesar,” ii. 1. 303; ‘“Jasper’s conjecture was rendered 
a certainty,” Gissing’s “New Grub Street,” ii.); also, to 
melt (fat, etc.); clarify or extract by melting; also, in build- 
ing, to cover (brickwork or stone) with a first coat of plaster. 
—ren/der?, n. The act or an act of rendering (now rare); 
in law, a return; a payment in money, kind, or service, made 
by a tenant to his superior; also, in building, the first coat of 
plaster applied to brickwork or stone.—ren/der-a-ble, a. 
Capable of being rendered.—ren/der-er, n.—ren/der-ing, 
n. The act of one who or that which renders; restoring, 
giving, delivering, surrendering, etc., or something given or 
rendered; often, reproduction or representation; interpre- 
tation; translation; in building, the laying on of a first coat 
of plaster on brickwork or stone; also, the coat thus laid on. 
ren-dez-vous (ron’/da-vé or ren/de-), n.; pl. -vous (-v6z). 
[F. rendez-vous, lit. ‘render (or present) yourselves’ (as at a 
place appointed).] An appointment or engagement made 
between two or more persons to meet at a fixed place and 
time (as, “I Have a Rendezvous with Death,” the title of a 
poem by Alan Seeger; ‘Edwin would not have kept the 
rendezvous could he have found an excuse . . . for staying 
away,” Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” iii. 11); also, a 
meeting arranged for by special appointment or engagement 
(as, “A general rendezvous is held, at some designated place 
in the mountains,” Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” i; “He 
would not fail to give him the rendezvous at the hour he men- 
tioned,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 17); meeting 
or assembling (as, “Each tribe had usually some fixed place 
of rendezvous”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” vii.); also, a 
place appointed for meeting or assembling, specif. for the 
assembling of troops or ships (as, “The Prince of Orange had 
raised six thousand infantry, whose rendezvous was the Isle 
of Bommel”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 1); in general, 
a meeting-place, gathering-place, or place of common resort 
(as, “I... came into the drawing-room, which was the 
rendezvous of the little family”: Bulwer-Lytton’s “‘Caxtons,” 
ix. 1); also, a retreat} or refuge}. —ren/dez-vous, 2. 7. or f.; 
-voused (-vid), -vousing (-vé-ing). To assemble at a place 
previously appointed; in general, to come or bring together. 
ren-di-tion (ren-dish’on), n. [Obs. F. rendition, for red- 
dition, < L. redditio(n-), < reddere: see render2.| The act 
of rendering; interpretation, as of a réle or a piece of music; 
translation, as of a work into another language; surrender 
(as, “the rendition of Douglas Castle to the owner,” Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” xix.; “the rendition of fugitive slaves,” 
Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” v.). 
rend-rock (rend/rok), n. An explosive mixture used chiefly 
in blasting, containing nitroglycerin, barium nitrate, kiesel- 
guhr, wood-pulp, etc. 
ren-e-gade (ren’S-gad). [Sp. renegado, < ML. renegatus, 
pp. of renegare: see renege.] I. n. An apostate from a 
religious faith; hence, one who deserts one party or cause 
and goes over to another; a turncoat, a traitor. IL. a. 
Having the character of, or pertaining to, a renegade; apos- 
tate; traitorous. 
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ren-e-ga-do (ren-é-ga/do), .; pl. -does (-doz). [Sp.] A 
renegade. [Archaic.] : 
re-nege (ré-nég’), v.; -neged, -neging. 
renounce, < L. re-, back, again, + negare, deny.] I. ir. 
To deny; disown; renounce. [Archaic.] IL. intr. To 
make denialt; in card-playing, to play a card that is not 
of the suit led; often, to revoke. Also re-negue/ (-nég’). 
—re-nege’, n. In card-playing, an act or instance of 

reneging. 

re-nerve (ré-nérv’), v. f. 
new vigor to. 

re-new (ré-ni’),v. [Fromre-+ new.] Ltr. To make new, 
or as if new, again; restore to a former state, or to a good 
state after decay, impairment, deterioration, etc. (as, “Thou 
renewest the face of the earth”: Ps. civ. 30); sometimes, to 
revive (as, “This renewed a contemplation which often had 
come to my thoughts in former times”: Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 12); sometimes, to make spiritually new, or 
regenerate; also, to restore or reéstablish (as, ‘Mighty 
Cesar... On the glad earth the Golden Age renews”: 
Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “‘Georgics,” iv. 813); also, to assume 
anew, or recover (youth, strength, etc.: as, “Institutions 
may crumble and governments fall, but it is only that they 
may renew a better youth,” Bancroft’s “Hist. or the Uo, | 
Amer. Revolution, i. 1; “Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn 
by morn,” Tennyson’s ““Tithonus,”’ 74); also, to begin anew, 
take up again, or resume (as, “You must renew your ac- 
quaintance with the family’: W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 7); often, to resume (a speech, subject, etc.: 
as, “The subject was not renewed between them the next day 
or subsequently,” Tarkington’s “Magnificent Ambersons,” 
xx.); also, to make or utter again, or repeat (as, ““He once 
more renewed his often violated oaths,” G. P. R. James’s 
“Fist. of Charlemagne,” iii.; “He did not hesitate . . . to 
renew his offers to her,” Jane Porter’s ‘Scottish Chiefs,” 
x.); sometimes, to do again, or repeat (an action: as, “Awake 
remembrance of these valiant dead And with your puissant 
arm renew their feats,” Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” i. 2. 116); 
also, to replace by something new of the same kind; restore, 
replenish, or maintain by replacement or additions (as, to 
renew a stock of goods); fill again (as, ‘““Come, bumpers high, 
express your joy, The bowl we maun renew it”: Burns’s 
“Tines Written on a Tumbler’’); also, to extend over a new 
or further period, as a lease, note, etc.; also, to obtain a 
renewal or extension of (a lease, note, etc.). II. intr. To 
become new, or as if new, again; grow afresh; also, to begin 
anew; recommence; also, to renew a lease, note, etc.— 
re-new/a-ble, a. Capable of being renewed. —re-new/al, n. 
The act of renewing, or the state of being renewed; an in- 
stance of this. —re-new’ed-ly, adv.—re-new/er, 7. 

ren-i-form (ren/i-form or ré/ni-), a. [L. ren, kidney, + 
forma, form.] Kidney- 
shaped: as, a reniform leaf; 
hematite in renzform masses. 

ren-i-tent (ren/i-tent or ré- 
ni/-), a. [F. rénitent, < L. 
renitens (-ent-), ppr. of reniti, 
resist, < re-, back, + nit, 
strive.] Resisting pressure; 
resistant; also, persistently 
opposing; recalcitrant.—ren- 
i-ten-cy (ren/i-ten-si or 
ré-ni/-), n. 

ren-net (ren/et), n. [ME. rennet, < rennen, E. run.] 
The lining membrane of the fourth stomach of a calf, or of the 
stomach of certain other young animals, or a preparation or 
extract of this membrane, used to curdle milk, as in making 
cheese, junket, etc.; also, anything used to curdle milk, as 
the plant Galiwm verum (our Lady’s bedstraw). 

ren-nin (ren/in), n. [From rennet.] In physiol. chem., a 
coagulating enzyme occurring in the gastric juice, forming 
the active principle of rennet, and having the power of 
curdling milk. 

re-nom-i-nate (ré-nom/i-nat), v. £. [See re-.] To nominate 
again or anew.—re-nom-i-na/tion (-na/shon), 7. 

re-nounce (ré-nouns’), v.; -nounced, -nowncing. [OF. re- 
noncier (F. renoncer), < L. renuntiare, disclaim, renounce, 
< re-, back, + mnwuntiare, announce, declare, < nuntius, 


[ML. renegare, deny, 


[See re-.] To nerve again; give 


Reniform Structure. — Hematite. 
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rent 


To give up, resign, abandon, or forsake 
to renounce a right, claim, or title; 
S. a person renounces allegiance to 
“Question. Dost thou _re- 


messenger.] I. tr. 
by formal declaration (as, 
at naturalization in the U 
any foreign prince or state; . 
nounce the devil and all his works, the vain pomp and glory 
of the world... ? Answer. 1 renounce them alli 
Book of Common Prayer, Baptism of Those of Riper Years); 
‘abjure or forswear; repudiate (as, “He had . . . in express 
words, abrogated and renounced the treaty”: J. F. Kirk’s 
“Charles the Bold,” iii 1); disown (a relation, friend, etc.: 
as, “My brother has quarrelled with me .. . and renownced 
me,” Dickens’s “Our Mutual Friend,” ii. 15); in general, to 
give up, abandon, relinquish, or put aside voluntarily (as, 

to renounce the pen for the sword; to renounce a practice or 
profession; to renounce an opinion, feeling, or intention); 
often, to give up, surrender, or resign by a greater or lesser 
sacrifice of one’s own wishes or feelings (as, to renounce 
hopes or joys; “Oh teach me nature to subdue, Renounce 
my love, my life, myself~and you,’ Pope’s “Eloisa to 
Abelard,” 204). IL. intr. To make formal resignation or 
surrender, as of a right; in card-playing, to play a card of a 
different suit from that led.—re-nounce’, n. In card- 
playing, an act or instance of renouncing. —re-nounce/a-ble, 

a. That may be renounced.—re-nounce’ment, n. The 
act of renouncing; renunciation: as, “if the taking of the 
cowl does not imply a complete renowncement of the world” 
(Kinglake’s ‘““Eothen,” x.).—re-noun/cer, 7. 

ren-o-vate (ren/d-vat), v. t.; -vated, -vating. (LL. renovatus, 
pp. of renovare, < Teé-, again, + novare, make new, < novus, 
new.] To make new, or as if new, again, after decay, im- 
pairment, deterioration, etc.; restore to the good condition or 
fresh appearance characteristic of what is new, as by repairs 

or freshening treatment (as, “He had cleaned and reno- 
vated the dark little hole of a cabin,” J. Conrad’s ‘“‘Rover,” 
vii.; to renovate a mattress; to renovate a garment); rein- 
vigorate or refresh (as, “Every one awoke marvelously 
renovated”: Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” i. 2); renew, 
restore, or revive (powers, qualities, etc.: as, “It [water] 
revived her, but could not renovate her courage,’ Hawthorne’s 
“Twice-Told Tales,’ The Great Carbuncle; “Her beautiful 
eyes sparkled with renovated brilliancy,” Cooper’s “Spy,” 
xii.); make over in a new and better form, or regenerate (as, 
“We want men and women who shall renovate life and our 
social state”: Emerson’s ‘Essays,’ Self-Reliance).—ren/o- 
vate, a. Renovated. [Archaic.]—ren-o-va/tion (-va/- 
shon), n. [L. renovatio(n-).] The act of renovating, or the 
state of being renovated; restoration to good condition, 
freshness, vigor, etc.; renewal.—ren/o-va-tor, 7. 

re-nown (ré-noun’), v. [OF. renomer (F. renommer), < L. 
re-, again, + nominare, name, E.nominate.] I. tr. Tomake 
famous: as, ‘“The things of fame That do renown this city” ~ 
(Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” iii. 3. 24): now chiefly in 
renowned, p. a. Il. intr. To brag; swagger; play the 
swashbuckler: sometimes with impersonal 2: as, “The 
student with the sword leaped to the floor... He was 
renowning it” (Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” ii. 4). [From 
German use.|—re-nown’, n. [OF. renon (F. renom), < 
renomer.| Widespread and high repute, or fame (as, “Short 

is my date, but deathless my renown’: Pope’s tr. Homer’s 
“Tliad,” ix.); also, reputation} (as, “a young gentlewoman 

. .. of a most chaste renown”: Shakspere’s “All’s Well,” 
iv. 8. 19); also, report} or rumor{.—re-nowned’, p. a. 
Famed; celebrated; famous: as, “a renowned patron of 
learning” (Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 1); “a powerful 
family, renowned for their warlike exploits’ (Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” xi.).—re-nown/er, mn. One who makes 
famous (obs. or rare); also, a swaggerer or swashbuckler (as, 
“He [a student] was a renowner, and a duellist,” Longfellow’s 
“Hyperion,” ii. 4: see renown, 2. 2.). 

rens-se-laer-ite (ren/se-lér-it), m. [From Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer (1765—1839), of New York.] A variety of talc witha 
fine, compact texture: worked in a lathe into inkstands and 
other articles. 

rent! (rent). Preterit and past participle of rend. 

rent? (rent), m. [From obs. or prov. rent, v., var. of rend.] 
An opening made by rending or tearing; a tear, as in a 
garment; a split, break, or fissure (as, “buildings .. . 
admitting the wind through wide rents and gaps”: Scott’s 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, her; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agdny, intd, inite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; FH, then; y, you; 


rent 


“Castle Dangerous,” xvii.); fig., a breach of relations or 
union; a rupture; a schism. 
rent® (rent), n. [OF. F. rente, < ML. rendita, return, 
revenue, for reddita, prop. pp. fem. of L. reddere: see render?.] 
Revenue} or income}, or an item or source of income (as, 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings in?” Shakspere’s 
Henry V.,” iv. 1. 260); also, a return or. payment made 
periodically by a tenant to an owner or landlord for the use 
of land or buildings; a similar return or payment for the use 
of property of any kind; also, a house or the like rented or for 
renting to a tenant (now colloq., U. S.: as, to find a good 
rent; few rents are to be had); in polit. econ., the excess of 
the produce or return yielded by a given piece of cultivated 
land over that yielded by an equal area of the poorest land in 
cultivation under like conditions in respect to transportation, 
etc. (‘economic rent’); also, profit or return derived from any 
differential advantage in production.—rent’, v. I. tr. To 
grant the possession and enjoyment of for rent; also, to take 
and hold by payment of rent; obtain or have the use or 
benefit of by paying rent. IN. intr. To be leased or let for 
rent.—rent/a-ble, a. That may be rented; available for 
renting: as, “He sang eloquently the advantages of prox- 
imity of school-buildings to rentable homes” (Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Babbitt,” iv.).—ren/tal, n. [AF. rental.] A rent-roll; 
also, an income arising from rents received (as, “Mr. Brooke’s 
estate, presumably worth about three thousand a year — a 
rental which seemed wealth to provincial families”: George 
Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” i.); also, an amount received or paid 
as rent. 
rente (ront), n. [F.: see rent.] Revenue or income; 
esp., pl., sums paid by a government as interest on public 
loans; also, the bonds, etc., on which such interest is paid. 
‘ren-ten-mark (ren/ten-mark), n. [G., <_rente, revenue 
(< F. rente: see rente), + mark, E. mark*.] A temporary 
German mark for domestic use introduced in November, 
1923, nominally representing a mortgage on all landed and 
industrial property, and having a value of 23.8 U. S. cents, 
and equivalent to 1,000,000,000,000 paper marks as pre- 
viously issued: treated as of identical value with the reichs- 
mark when succeeded by the latter in November, 1924. 
rent-er (ren/tér), n. One who rents; esp., one who holds, or 
has the use of, property by payment of rent. 
ren-tier (ron-tya), n. [F., < rente: see ren 
has a fixed income, as from lands, stocks, etc. 
rent=roil (rent’rdl), n. A roll or list of rents received or due, 
as from tenants: as, “Godfrey Bertram . . . succeeded toa 
long Pe and a short rent-roll”’ (Scott’s “Guy Manner- 
ing,” ii.). 
ae arn-ber (ré-num/bér), v.t. [See re-.] To number anew. 
re-nun-ci-a-tion (ré-nun-si-a/shon), n. [L. renuntiatio(n-), 
< renuntiare, E. renounce.| The act of renouncing; the 
formal giving up or abandoning of a right, title, possession, or 
the like; the giving up of anything voluntarily, esp. with some 
sacrifice of one’s own wishes or feelings (as, “The bonzes 
preach only patience, humility, and the renunciation of the 
world,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
xlii.; “Renunciation remains sorrow, though a sorrow borne 
willingly,” George Ehot’s “Mill on the Floss,” iv. 3).— 
re-nun’ci-a-tive (-d-tiv), re-nun/ci-a-to-ry (-a-t6-ri), a. 
Pertaining to or characterized by renunciation. ; 
re-oc-cu-py (ré-ok/i-pi), v. t. [See re-.| To occupy again. 
—re-oc-cu-pa’tion (-pa/shgn), 7. ; 
re-op-en (ré-d/pn), v. t. or i. [See re-.| To open again. 
re-or-der (ré-6r/der), v. t. [See re-.] To order again or 
anew; in com., to give a reorder for. —re-or-der (ré-6r/ der 
or ré/dr’-), n. In com., an order for additional goods of the 
same kind as previously ordered, given to the same person or 
dealer. 
re-or-gan 


te.] One who 


-i-za-tion (ré-6r’gan-i-za/shgn), m. The act or 
process of reorganizing, or the state of being reorganized; 
specif., the reconstruction or rehabilitation of a corpora- 
tion that is in the hands of a receiver. 

re-or-gan-ize (ré-6r/gan-iz), v. f. or 4. [See re-.] To or- 
ganize anew.—re-or/gan-iz-er (-i-zer), 7. i iy 

re-o-ri-ent (ré-d/ri-ent), a. [See re- and orient.] Rising 
again: as, “the life re-orient out of dust” (Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” cxvi.). [Poetic.] 

rep! (rep), n. [F. reps; origin unknown.] A transversely 

s as s or sh, t as t or ch, Z as 2 OF 


(variable) d as d or j, + 
2 


’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


reparation 


corded fabric of wool, silk, or cotton (woolen rep being used 
esp. for upholstery). 
rep? (rep), m. Shortened form of reputation: as, upon rep 
(a phrase used in asseveration, in the 18th century); “We 
can’t aflord to have our reps ruined by being seen with you” 
(Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” v.). [Slang.] 
re-pack (ré-pak’), v.t. [See re-.] To pack again or anew.— 
re-pack/er, n. 
re-pa-gan-ize (ré-pa/gan-iz), v. t. or 7. [See re-.] To ren- 
der or become pagan again.—re-pa’gan-i-za/tion (-i-za/- 
shon), 7. 
re-paint (ré-pant’), v. t. [See re-.] To paint again.—re- 
paint’, n. A part of a picture which has been repainted. 
re-pair! (ré-par’), v. 7. [OF. repairier, return, < LL. 
repatriare, return to one’s country: see repatriate.| ‘To 
returnt; also, to betake one’s self or go, as to a place (as, 
“He soon repaired in person to St. Petersburg”: De Quincey’s 
“Revolt of the Tartars”); go frequently or customarily, or 
resort (as, “my little bower . . . whither daily I repair,” 
Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” xvi.; “Young men repaired 
to the Druids for education,” Froude’s “Cesar,” xiv.).— 
re-pair/!, n. [OF. repaire.] Repairing, going, or resort, 
as to a place (often in the phrase ‘to make repair’); also, a 
place repaired to; a resort or haunt. [Archaic.] 
re-pair? (ré-par’), v. t. [OF. reparer (F. réparer), < L. 
reparare (pp. reparatus), < re-, again, + parare, make 
ready, prepare.] To restore to a good or sound condition 
after decay or damage, or mend (as, to repair a roof, a bridge, 
a road, or a machine; to repair broken jewelry or torn 
clothing); restore, renovate, or renew by any process of 
making good, strengthening, supplying, etc. (as, “the Cape 
(whither he had gone in an attempt to repair a broken con- 
stitution),” Hardy’s “Two on a Tower,” xviii.; “to repair 
his numbers thus impair’d,” Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” ix. 
144); also, to remedy (damage, harm, etc.); make good (loss, 
deficiency, etc.); make up for (as, “He . . . bade them not 
be cast down at a misadventure which they would soon 
repair”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xxii.); make amends for (as, 
“She seems desirous to repair the wrongs she has done”: 
Miss Burney’s “Evelina,” i.).—re-pair’?, n. The act, 
process, or work of repairing (as, ‘artisans constantly em- 
ployed in the erection or repair of buildings,” Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 1; “natives . . . whose ostensible 
business was the repair of broken necklaces,” Kipling’s 
“Kim,” ix.); an instance, operation, or piece of repairing 
(esp. in pl.: as, while these repairs were going on; to make 
repairs; to work on repairs); also, the state of having been 
repaired, or good condition resulting from repairing (as, to 
keep roads in repair; “The Mile End cottages are out of 
repair,” Mrs. H. Ward’s ‘‘Robert Els- 
mere,” xix.); condition (good or bad) @ 
with respect to repairing (as, “The 
property was always maintained in ex- 
cellent repair by its landlords’: Arnold 
Bennett’s “These Twain,’ i.).—re- Be— - 


gin slightly wavy, as a 
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\ re-pa-per (ré-pa/pér), v.£. 
[See re-.] To paper 
xy anew. 

\ rep-a-ra-ble (rep/a- 
* ra-bl), a. [L. repara- 
bilis.| Capable of being 
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repaired or remedied. 
rep-a-ra-tion (rep-a-ra/shgn), n. [OF. sted link, abe 

, Fe , _ halves in place; C, top 

reparacion (F. réparation), < L.. repa- Relves (ee Pa eecaon 

ratio(n-).] The act of repairing, or the D, top view of other half; 
ot 7 . ; tion. interrupte 

state of being repaired; repair, mend- fe {s open wide enough 

ing, or restoration, as of what is damaged to pass the solid link ad- 

or impaired (as, “The building stood 


leted link with both 
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reparative 


from century to century . . . without need of reparation,” 
Johnson’s “‘Rasselas,” i: now rare); now, the making of 
amends for wrong or injury done (as, “There is a wrong 
which admits of no reparation”: Kipling’s “Light That 
Failed,” xiv.); any amends, compensation, or indemnifica- 
tion for wrong or injury done (esp. in pl.: as, to demand 
reparations for the devastation of territory in war).—re= 


par-a-tive, re-par-a-to-ry (r-par’a-tiv, -tO-ri), a. Tend- 
ing to repair; pertaining to or involving reparation. 
rep-ar-tee (rep-dr-té’), n. [F. repartie, prop. Pp. fem. of 


repartir, retort, < re- (< L. re-), back, + partir, depart, 
start, E. part, v.] A ready and witty reply (as, “Droll 
allusions, good stories, and smart repartees . . . fell thick 
as hail”: Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” xiii.); speech or talk 
characterized by smartness of reply (as, “framing comments 
_ . . that would be sure to sting and yet leave no opening for 
repartee,” H. G. Wells’s ‘Soul of a Bishop,” ix.; “‘Some droll 
repartee passed,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 10); 
wit shown in smart rejoinder. 

re-par-ti-mien-to (ra-par-té-myen’to), n.; pl. -tos (Sp. -tds). 
[Sp., < repartir = F. répartir: see repartition.] A partition 
or division; an allotment; an assessment; in Spanish Amer- 
ica, etc., an allotment of territory, including the right to the 
labor of the native inhabitants, as granted by the early 
conquerors to their comrades and followers. ‘ 

re-par-ti-tion (ré-par-tish’on), . [F. répartition, < re- 
partir, divide, apportion, < L. re-, again, + partie, E. part, 
v.] Partition, distribution, or allotment; also, a fresh or 
additional partition; redistribution. 

re-pass (ré-pas’), v. i. or ¢. [See re-.] To pass back or 
again. —re-pas’sage (-pas/aj), n. : 

re-past (ré-past’), n. [OF. repast (F. repas), < repaistre, 
< LL. repascere, feed again, < L. re-, again, + pascere, 
feed.] Foodt; also, a quantity of food taken or provided 
for one occasion of eating (as, to eat a light repast; to serve a 
bountiful repast; “The repast . . . was made up of a parcel 
of kickshaws, contrived by a French cook,” Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” Sept. 30); also, a taking of food such as 
serves or is provided for one occasion, or a meal (as, a brief 
repast; during or after the evening repast; “Their repasts 
were . . . unceremonious and irregular peckings, begun and 
finished in a few moments,” Arnold Bennett’s “‘Pretty Lady,” 
xvii.); the taking of food, as at a meal (archaic: as, “if, 
before repast, it shall please you to gratify the table with a 
grace,” Shakspere’s ‘“‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” iv. 2. 160).— 
re-past’, v. I.{ tr. To supply or refresh with food; feed: 
as, “I'll... like the... pelican, Repast them with my 
blood” (Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iv. 5. 147). IL. intr. To 
feed; feast. [Archaic.] 

re-pa-tri-ate (ré-pa/tri-at), v.; -ated, -ating. [LL. repatriatus, 
pp. of repatriare, < L. re-, back, + patria, fatherland, native 
country: cf. repair!.] I. intr. To return to one’s own 
country. [Rare.] II. tr. To bring or send back (a per- 
son) to his own country; esp., to restore (prisoners of war, 
refugees, etc.) to the land of citizenship.—re-pa-tri-a/tion 
(-a/shon), n. 

re-pay (ré-pa’), v.; -paid, -paying. [OF. repaier, < re- 
(< L. re-), back, + paier, E. pay?.] ¥. tr. To pay (a 
person, etc.) back for money lent or expended, goods, services, 
etc.; make return to, or requite, in any way (as, to repay 
a benefactor with gratitude or worthy performance; to feel 
ill repaid for sacrifices made); also, to pay back or refund 
(money, etc.): discharge or settle (a debt, loan, etc.) by 
payment; give as in payment or requital (as, “Come, for my 
brother’s blood repay thy own’: Pope’s tr. Homer’s ‘‘Tliad,” 
xvii.); also, to make repayment or return for, or requite (as, 
“The poorest service is repaid with thanks,” Shakspere’s 
“Taming of the Shrew,” iv. 3. 45; “I repaid his care by the 
utmost diligence,” Howells’s ‘“‘Foregone Conclusion,” x.); 
sometimes, to requite with the like, or return (as, to repay 
a visit or a salutation); also, of things, to yield a recompense 
or return to (a person) or for (efforts, pains, care, etc.). 
II. intr. To make repayment, return, or requital: as, 
“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord” (Rom. xii. 
19).—re-pay/a-ble, a. That may or must be repaid.— 
re-pay’er, n.—re-pay’ment, n. The act of repaying; pay- 
ment in return for something; requital; return; also, some- 
thing given or serving to repay. 
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repel 


re-peal (ré-pél’), v. t. [OF. rapeler (F. rappeler), recall, 


< re- (< L. re-), back, + apeler, E. appeal.] To call back, 
or recall, as from exilef (as, “I here... 
again”: Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” v. 4. 


143); also, to revoke, withdraw, or remove formally or offi- ° 


cially (as, to repeal a grant; to repeal a sentence given; 
“my banishment repeal’d,” Shakspere’s 
iii. 3. 40); now, usually, to revoke or annul (a law, tax, duty, 
etc.) by express legislative enactment; abrogate; also, to 
retract (a statement){; give up or abandon (a feeling, etc.)f. 
—re-peal’/, n. The act of repealing; revocation; abroga- 
tion.—re-peal/a-ble, a. That may be repealed; revocable. 
—re-peal/er, n. One who or that which repeals; a legis- 
lative bill, or a clause of a bill, designed to repeal something 
(U. S.); also, one who advocates the repeal of something. 
re-peat (ré-pét’), v. t. [OF. repeter (F. répéter), < L. re- 
petere (pp. repetitus), attack again, seek again, return to, 
repeat, < re-, again, + petere, fall on, seek.] Toseek againj, 
or return tof (as, “Others in vain from sight of ruinrun.. . 
With loathing eyes repeat what they would shun”: Dryden’s 
“Annus Mirabilis,” cclvii.); also, to do, make, perform, or 
execute again (as, to repeat an action, attempt, or exploit; 
to repeat a ceremony; to repeat a passage of music); produce 
or present again, or reproduce (as, “portraits of the same 
man four times repeated,” Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand 
Miles up the Nile,” xvi.; “Perhaps . . . that dream repeats 
for every one of us . . . the original temptation in Eden,” 
De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” ii.); go through or 
undergo again (as, I should not care to repeat the experience) ; 
also, to say or utter again, or iterate (something one has 
already said: as, to repeat a word for emphasis; ‘“Oft he to 
her his charge of quick return Repeated,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” ix. 400); also, to say or utter in reproducing the words, 
etc., of another (as, to repeat a sentence after a teacher; 
“ ‘Have you heard of her, Philip?’ . . . ‘Heard of her?’ 
he repeated,” L. Merrick’s ““Worldlings,” xviii.); reproduce 
(utterances, sounds, etc.) as an echo, a phonograph, or the 
like does; also, to tell (something heard) to another or others 
(as, “He that repeateth a matter separateth very friends,” 
Prov. xvii. 9; please don’t repeat this to anybody); also, to 
recite (a verse, passage, poem, etc.); relate (a story, etc.); 
tell one by one, or rehearse (as, to repeat the names of the 
months).—to repeat itself, to reproduce or duplicate itself 
in a later instance: as, history repeats itself (said when events 
of one period are like those of an earlier time); “The incidents 
of the previous evening were repeating themselves” (Mrs. 
Wharton’s ‘Ethan Frome,” iv.).—to repeat one’s self, to 
do or say what one has done or said before.—re-peat/, v. 7. 
To do or say something again; specif., to strike or sound again, 
when required, the hour (or division of an hour) last past, asa 
watch or clock; also, to appear again, or recur; also, to vote 
more than once at the same election (a form of fraud: U. S.). 
—re-peat/, n. The act or an act of repeating; repetition; 
also, something repeated, or due to repeating; a decorative 
figure, or portion of a pattern, repeated uniformly over the 


surface of cloth, paper, etc.; a duplicate or reproduction of | 


something; in com., a reorder for goods; .in music, a passage 
to be repeated; also, a sign, as a vertical arrangement of 
dots, calling for the repetition of a passage.—re-peat/a-ble, 
a. ‘That may be repeated.—re-peat/ed, p.a. Done, made, 
or uttered again, or again and again; renewed; persistent: 
as, repeated attempts; repeated assurances or solicitations. — 
re-peat/ed-ly, adv. With repetition; more than once; 
again and again.—re-peat/er, n. One who or that which 
repeats; a watch or clock, esp. a.watch, which may be made 
to strike the hour (and sometimes the quarter-hour, etc.) 


last past; a device which automatically repeats or forwards - 


telegraphic messages; a repeating firearm; a repeating 
decimal; one who fraudulently votes more than once at an 
election (U. S.).—re-peat/ing, p. a. That repeats: as, a 
repeating rifle or firearm (one capable of discharging a 
number of shots in succession without reloading); a repeating 
decimal (see under decimal, n.). 

re-pel (ré-pel’), v.; -pelled, -pelling. [L. repellere (pp. 
repulsus), < re-, back, + pellere, drive.| I. tr. To drive 
or force back (an assailant, invader, etc.: as, ““A hundred 
Indians . . . promised aid in repelling the French,” Ban- 
croft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 4); thrust 


(lightened) aviary, 
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back or away (as, “Hester repelled the offered medicine”: 
Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter,” iv.); cast or send back (as, 
the rocky shores repel the waves); resist effectually (an 

attack, onslaught, etc.: as, “The pond’rous wall and massy 
bar ... Have ... oft repell’d th’ invader’s shock,” 
Burns’s “Address to Edinburgh,” 40); also, to force back 
or away by an inherent physical force, as one body act- 
ing upon another (opposed to attract); keep off or out, or 

fail to mix with (as, a surface that repels moisture; 
water and oil repel each other); also, fig., to put away from 
one, or refuse to have to do with (as, to repel temptation; 
“His look repelled such vanities,” Bulwer-Lytton’s “Cax- 
tons,” iii. 7); refuse to accept or admit, or reject, repudiate, 
or deny (as, to repel a suggestion; to repel a charge or in- 
sinuation; “Katy... repelled this opinion with indigna- 
tion,’ Cooper’s “Spy,” x.); repulse or rebuff, or discourage 
the advances of (a person: as, ‘‘But her with stern regard he 
thus repell’d: Out of my sight, thou serpent!’ Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” x. 866); affect forbiddingly, or move to 
distaste or aversion (as, “Sir Wilfrid . . . was half thrilled, 
half repelled by the flashing energy of the face beside him”: 
Mrs. H. Ward’s “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” iv.). IZ. intr. 
To repel something; act with a force that drives or keeps 
away something; fig., to cause distaste or aversion.—re- 
pel/lent. I. a. Repelling; driving back; fig., forbidding; 
repulsive; in med., serving to prevent or reduce swellings, 
tumors, etc. IE. m. Something that repels; a kind of 
waterproof cloth; in med., a repellent medicine or agent. 
—re-pel/lence, re-pel/len-cy, n.—re-pel/lent-ly, adv.— 
re-pel/ler, 7. 

re-pent! (ré/pent), a. [L. repens (repent-), ppr. of repere, 
creep.] In bot., creeping; growing along the ground, or 
horizontally beneath the surface, and rooting progressively; 
in zodl., reptant. 

re-pent? (ré-pent’), v. [OF. F. repentir, refl., < L. re-, 
back, again, + penitere, repent: cf. penitent.] I. tr. To 
remember or regard with self-reproach, compunction, or 
contrition (as, to repent one’s injustice to another; to repent 
one’s wrong-doing or sin); feel sorry for, or regret (aswel 
had soon reason to repent those foolish words,” Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 1; to repent one’s choice); also, 
reflexively, to feel (one’s self) to be repentant (archaic: as, 
“IT repent me of all I did,” Tennyson’s “Edward Gray”’); 
also, impersonally, to cause (one) to be repentant (archaic: 
as, “ ‘It repents me that I did not give a rupee to the shrine,’ 
said the lama,” Kipling’s “Kim,” iii.). IL. intr. To feel 
self-reproach, compunction, or contrition for past conduct 
(often with of: as, “Sin not; but if you do, take heed to 
repent of it like Jonah,” H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” ix.); 
feel regret, or change one’s mind, with regard to past action 
in consequence of dissatisfaction with it or its results (often 
with of: as, “Those who had been most eager to trade, were 
readiest to repent of their bargains,” Amelia B. Edwards’s 
“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xiv.); specif., to feel such 
sorrow for sin or fault as disposes one to amendment of life 
(as, “Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish”: Luke, 
xiii. 3); be penitent.—re-pent/ance, 7. The act or fact of 
repenting; compunction or contrition for wrong-doing or sin, 
or the state of being penitent; regret for any past action. — 
re-pent/ant, a. Repenting, or experiencing repentance; 
penitent; regretful for past action; also, characterized by or 
showing repentance (as, a repentant mood; “my repentant 
tears,” Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” i. 2. 216).—re-pent’- 
ant-ly, adv.—re-pent/er, 7. 

re-peo-ple (ré-pé’pl), 2. ¢. [See re-.] To people anew; fur- 
nish again with people; also, to restock with animals. 

re-per-cuss (ré-pér-kus’), 0. ¢. [L. repercussus, pp. of re- 
percutere, < Te-, back, + percutere, strike: see percuss. | 
To beat or drive back; hence, to reflect (light); reverberate 
(sound). [Obs. or rare. |—re-per-cus’sion (-kush’on), 7. 
LL. repercussio(n-).] The act of driving back; the state of 
being driven back by a resisting body; rebounding or recoil; 
reflection of light, etc.; reverberation or echo; in med., same 
as ballottement; in music, a reiteration or repetition, as 
of a tone or chord.—re-per-cus’sive (-kus/iv), a. Causing 
repercussion; reverberating; also, reflected; reverberated. 

rep-er-toire, ré-per-toire (rep/er-twor, ra-per-twor), 1. 
[F. répertoire: see repertory.| ‘The list of dramas, operas, 
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parts, pieces, etc., which a company, or an actor, singer, or 
the like, is prepared to present or perform. 
rep-er-to-ry (rep’ér-to-1i), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [= F. ré- 
pertoire, < LL. repertorium, inventory, catalogue, < L. 
reperire, find again, find: cf. inventory.] A catalogue or list 
of things; esp., a repertoire; also, a store or stock of things 
available; a storehouse. 
rep-e-tend (rep/é-tend or rep-é-tend’), n. [L. repetendus, 
gerundive of repetere, E. repeat.| That part of a repeating 
or circulating decimal which is repeated indefinitely. 
rep-e-ti-tion (rep-é-tish’on), n. [OF. repeticion (F. répé- 
tition), < L. repetitio(n-), < repetere, E. repeat.] The act 
of repeating; repeated action, performance, production, or 
presentation; recurrence; repeated utterance, or iteration; 
recital; a recitation, as of a lesson (Eng.: as, “The lower 
classes were called by the teachers; repetitions in history, 
grammar, &c., went on for an hour,” C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” v.); also, something made by or resulting from re- 
peating (as, “Nature is an endless combination and repetition 
of a very few laws”: Emerson’s “Essays,” History); a 
reproduction, copy, or replica of something.—rep-e-ti’tion- 
a-ry (-d-ri), a. Of the nature of repetition; characterized 
by repetition.—rep-e-ti/tious (-tish us), a. Abounding in 
repetition; tediously iterative.—re-pet-i-tive (ré-pet/itiv), 
a. Repetitionary. 
re-pine (ré-pin’), v. 1.3; -pined, -pining. [Appar. < re- + 


pine?.| To be fretfully discontented; fret; complain: as, to 
repine at one’s lot.—re-pin/er (-pi/ner), n.—re-pin/ing-ly, 
adv. 


re-place (ré-plis’), v. t. [See re-.]_ To restore to a former or 
the proper place (as, “A hermit... replac’d his book 
Within its customary nook”: Cowper’s “Moralizer Cor- 
rected,” 7); also, to restore, return, or make good, as some- 
thing borrowed; also, to provide a substitute or equivalent 
in the place of (as, a person or thing hard to replace); fill the 
place of with or by somebody or something else (as, “‘A con- 
spiracy was carefully engineered to replace the Directory by 
three Consuls”: H. G. Wells’s ‘Outline of History,” xxxviil. 
§ 2); also, to take the place of, or become a substitute or 
equivalent for (a person or thing: as, “The successor . . . 
cannot be ready to replace me for three months,” C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxxii.).—re-place/a-ble, a. Capable of being 
replaced.—re-place’/ment, 1. The act of replacing, or 
the state of being replaced; also, that which replaces, as a 
fresh supply of troops for replacing others; in crystal., the 
replacing of an angle or edge by one face or 
more.—re-pla/cer (-pla/sér), 7. 

re-plant (ré-plant’), v. t. [See re-.| To 
plant again. 

re-plead (ré-pléd’), v. i. or t. [See re-.] | 
To plead again.—re-plead/er,n. In law, 
a second pleading; also, the right or privi- 
lege of pleading again. 

re-plen-ish (ré-plen/ish), v. ¢. [OF. re- Goll 
plenir (repleniss-), < re- (<_L. re-), ie 
again, + plenir, fill: see plenish.] To fill, or supply abun- 
dantly, with something (obs. or archaic); stock, as with 
persons or animals (obs. or archaic); also, to occupy fullyt; 
occupy as inhabitants doj, or people} (as, “Daily they 
grow, and daily forth are sent Into the world, it to replen- 
ish more”: Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene,” iii. 6. 36); also, 
to bring back to a state of fullness or completeness, as 
by supplying what is lacking (as, to replenish one’s purse; 
to replenish a stock of goods); often, to supply (a fire, stove, 
etc.) with fresh fuel (as, “He turned to replenish the fire 
from a bucket”: Arnold Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” H))S 
also, to fill again or anew (as, “My glass has been empty for 
a considerable time; perhaps... you will deign to re- 
plenish it?” Borrow’s “Romany Rye,” iii.); also, to render 
complete or perfectt (as, “the most replenish’ villain in the 
world”: Shakspere’s ‘““Winter’s Tale,” ii. 1. 79).—re-plen/= 
ish-er, n.—re-plen/ish-ment, 7. 

re-plete (ré-plét’), a. [OF. F. replet, < L. repletus, pp. of 
replere, refill, fill up, < 7e-, again, + plere, fill.] Filled, 
as with something (as, “A golden ewer . . . Replete with 
water”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” xv.); abundantly 
supplied (with: as, “a little creek replete with frogs and 
young turtles,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” ii.); hence, in 
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general, abounding, or abundantly provided, invested, or 
imbued (with: as, ‘London, in her idea, was. . - replete 
with temptations,’ H. Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling,” xiv.; 
“a comedy .. . replete with wit and mirth,” Sheridan’s 
“Critic,” i. 1); also, filled to satisfaction, sated, or gorged, 
with food or drink (as, “The old men would sit at their 
tables, replete and sleepy”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” 
ii. 4. §8); also, complete or perfect (obs. or rare).—Tre= 
plete/ness, 7. , 

re-ple-tion (ré-plé/shgn), 7. (OF. repletion (F. réplétion), 
< LL. repletio(n-), < L. replere: see replete.| The act of 
making replete (obs. or rare); also, the condition of being 
replete, or of being filled up, or filled to excess, with some- 
thing; fullness, or superabundant fullness, often, overfull- 
ness resulting from eating or drinking to excess; in pathol., 
plethora. 

re-plev-i-a-ble (ré-plev/i-a-bl), a. Same as replevisable. 

re-plev-in (ré-plev/in), n. [AF. replevine, < OF. replevir: 
see replevy.] In law, the recovery of goods or chattels taken 
or detained, on security given that the case shall be tried at 
law and the goods returned in case of an adverse decision; 
the writ by which goods are so recovered, or the action arising 
therefrom.—re-plev/in, v. ¢. To replevy. 

re-plev-i-sa-ble (ré-plev/i-sa-bl), a. [AF. replevissable, < 
OF. replevir: see replevy.] In law, capable of being replevied. 

re-plev-y (ré-plev/i), v. ¢.; -plevied, -plevying. (OF. re- 
plevir, < re- (< L. re-), back, + plevir, < ML. plevire, to 
pledge: see pledge, n.] In law, to recover by replevin. 

rep-li-ca (rep/li-kd), n.; pl. -cas (-kaz). [It., < replicare, 
repeat, < L. replicare: see reply.] A copy or reproduction 
of a work of art, esp. one by the maker of the original; hence, 
in general, a copy or reproduction (as, “looking alternately at 
a suit of stage armour and its replica in his picture”: W. De 
Morgan’s “‘Alice-for-Short,” x.). 

rep-li-cate (rep/li-kat), v. t.; -cated, -cating. [L. replicatus, 
pp. of replicare: see reply.] To fold or bend back; also, to 
reproduce or copy; also, to say in reply.—rep/li-cate, a. 
Folded; folded back on itself, as a leaf.—rep-li-ca/tion 
(-ka/shon), n. [L. replicatio(n-).] A folding back; a fold; 
also, a reproducing or copying; a copy; also, replying; a 
reply; specif., a reply to an answer, esp. (in Jaw) the reply of 
the plaintiff or complainant to the defendant’s plea or answer; 
also, reverberation or echo. 

re-pli-er (ré-pli’ér), n._ [See reply, v.] One who replies. 

re-ply (ré-pli’), v.; -plied, -plying. [OF. F. replier, < L. 
replicare (pp. replicatus), fold back, turn back, repeat, reply, 
< re-, back, + plicare, fold: see ply.] I.tr. To fold back}; 
also, to return as an answer (as, “He . . . replied that no 
human consideration should tempt him to resume the gift 
which he had conferred”: Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” xlix.). II. intr. To make answer in 
words or writing; answer; respond; also, to respond by some 
action, performance, etc. (as, “He sang his song, and I 
replied with mine”: Tennyson’s “Audley Court,” 55); often, 
to return gun-fire (as, to reply to the enemy’s fire); some- 
times, to return a sound, or echo (as, “The nymph exulting 
fills with shouts the sky; The walls, the woods, and long 
canals reply’: Pope’s ‘Rape of the Lock,” iii. 100); in law, 
to answer a defendant’s plea.—re-ply’, n.; pl. -plies (-pliz’). 
The act of replying or responding; also, an answer or response 
in words or writing; also, a response made by some action, 
performance, etc. 

re-pop-u-late (ré-pop/@-lat), v. t. [See re-.] To populate 
anew; repeople.—re-pop-u-la/tion (-la/shgn), n. 

re-port (ré-port’), v. [OF. F. reporter, carry back, carry, < 
L. reportare, carry or bring back, report, < re-, back, + 
portare, carry.| I.tr. To carry and repeat as an answer or 
message (as, ‘“The voice of God To mortal ear is dreadful: 
they beseech That Moses might report to them his will”: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” xii. 237); repeat as what one has 
heard (as, ‘“Who knows how he may report Thy words?” 
Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 1350); also, to relate as what 
has been learned by observation or investigation (as, “He 
would . . . return, and report what he had seen’’: Irving’s 
“Captain Bonneville,” xxvii.); also, to make report of, or 
announce (as, “Boat after boat reported full crews aboard,” 
Kipling’s ‘Captains Courageous,” viii.; “The midshipman, 
who was looking round with his glass . . . reported three 
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gun-boats,” Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” lviii.); also, to give 
or render a formal account or statement of (a matter or — 
thing); state (something) in such an account (as, to report 
a deficit); make a formal report on (a bill, etc., officially 
referred); also, to lay a charge against (a person), as to a 
superior; also, to make known the presence or whereabouts 
of (one’s self), or present (one’s self), to a person in authority, 
as in accordance with requirements (as, “We . . . went on 
shore with the lieutenant to report ourselves to the admiral”: 
Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” xxvi.); also, to take down (a — 
speech, etc.) in writing; write an account of (a meeting, 
event, etc.), as for publication in a newspaper; also, to 
relate or tell (as, “(Came The Lord of Astolat out, to whom 
the prince Reported who he was”: Tennyson’s “Lancelot 
and Elaine,” 624); often, to tell or say in common or public 
talk (esp. in the passive: as, “It is reported thou didst eat 
strange flesh,” Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” i. 4. 
67). I. intr. To make a report; draw up or submit a 
formal report; also, to act as a reporter, as for a newspaper; 
also, to report one’s self, as to one in authority; present one’s 
self duly, as at a place.—re-port/, n._ An account brought 
back or presented (as, “This report, These tidings carry to 
the anointed King”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” v. 869); 
a statement submitted as the result of investigation; a 
formal statement of facts concerning any matter on which 
information is required or due; statement or announcement 
made in reporting (as, to make report of changes observed) ; 
also, a statement of a judicial opinion or decision, or of a case 
argued and determined in a court of justice; also, an account 
of a speech, debate, meeting, etc., esp. as taken down for 
publication; also, in general, an account or statement (as, 
“We know, on Valentine’s report, You are already Love’s 
firm votary”: Shakspere’s “Iwo Gentlemen of Verona,” 
iii. 2. 57); also, a statement generally made or circulated, 
or a rumor (as, “Even the common reports of the village would 
be some enlightenment to the darkness I was in about her”: 
G. MacDonald’s “Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” iv.); 
rumor, or common talk (as, “My brother Jaques he keeps 
at school, and report speaks goldenly of his profit”: Shak- 
spere’s “As You Like It,” i. 1. 6); also, repute or reputation 
(as, “a just man . . . and of good report among all the nation 
of the Jews”: Acts, x. 22); also, a loud noise, esp. the sound 
of an explosion (as, “The still solitudes had echoed . . . with 
the reports of his gun”: Irving’s “‘Sketch-Book,” Rip Van 
Winkle).—re-port/a-ble, a. Capable or worthy of being 
reported.—re-port/er, n. One who reports; one who pre- 
pares official reports, as of legal or legislative proceedings; 
one employed to seek and report news for a newspaper.— 
re-por-to-ri-al (ré-por-td/ri-al), a. Of or pertaining to a 
reporter. 
re-po-sal (ré-pd/zal), n. The act of reposing. 
re-pose! (ré-pdz’), v. t.; -posed, -posing. [ME. repose: see 
re-and pose!.|] To put backf or replace; also, to deposit, as 
in a place or repository (obs. or rare); fig., to put (con- 
fidence, trust, etc.) in a person or thing; place or vest (power, 
control, etc.) in a person or body. 
re-pose” (ré-poz’), v.; -posed, -posing. [OF. F. reposer, 
< ML. repausare, < L. re-, again, + pausare, halt, cease, 
LL. rest: cf. pose!.] I.tr. To lay to rest; rest; refresh by 
rest: often used reflexively: as, “We stopped at a little 
public-house where we reposed ourselves’ (R. Graves’s 
“Spiritual Quixote,” iii. 15). IL intr. To lie at rest (as, 
“Mr. Travers reposed at ease in a low bed-place”’: J. Con- 
rad’s “Rescue,” vi. 9); take rest; also, to rest from exertion 
or toil (as, “They reposed during the winter season in the 
harbours of Greece”: Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” xli.); be at peace or in tranquillity, as a 
land; lie in quiet (as, ‘“The winds were hushed, and all 
nature reposed under the eye of the quiet moon”: Mrs. 
Shelley’s ‘‘Frankenstein,” xx.); also, to lie or rest on some- 
thing (as, “His right cheek Reposing on a cushion”: Shak- 
spere’s “‘Cymbeline,”’ iv. 2. 212); also, to depend or rely ona 
person or thing (as, “They had received him with a show of 
kindness . . . and, reposing on this, he had been decoyed 
into the snare”: Prescott’s ‘“Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 7). 
—re-pose’?, n. [OF. F. repos.] The state of reposing or 
resting; rest; sleep; also, restful ease after exertion or toil; 
peace or tranquillity (as, “to restore order and repose to an 
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Empire so great and so distracted as ours”: Burke’s “Con- 
ciliation with the Colonies’’); dignified calmness, as of man- 
ner or demeanor (as, “Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere”: Tennyson’s 
‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere”); absence of movement, anima- 
tion, etc., or quiet (as, ‘Her face, which even in repose had 
a true nobility, now was alight with . . . inspiration’’: 
W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 5); quiescence or inactivity 

as, a volcano in repose); in painting, etc., harmonious 
arrangement of colors, figures, etc., producing a restful 
effect upon the eye.—re-pose/ful, a. Full of repose; calm; 
quiet: as, “his deliberation suggesting a mighty force like the 
reposeful attitude of a lion” (J. Conrad’s “Rover,” x.).— 
as adv.—re-pose’ful-ness, n.—re-pos/er (-pd/- 
Zeb), 10. 

re-pos-it (ré-poz/it), v. ¢. [L. repositus, pp. of reponere, < 
re-, back, + ponere, place, put.] To put back; replace; 
also, to place or deposit (as, “They . . . examined the chest 
in which the body of the founder is supposed to have been 
reposited”’: Johnson’s ‘‘Rasselas,”’ es lay up or store. — 
re-po-si-tion (ré-pd-zish’on), n. [LL. repositio(n-).] Re- 
placement, as of a bone; also, the act of depositing or storing. 

re-pos-i-to-ry (ré-poz/i-td-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). (LL. reposi- 
torium, < reponere (pp. repositus): see reposit.] A recep- 
tacle or place where things are deposited or stored (as, 
“Somebody must attend on Miss Bertram’s part, when the 
repositories of the deceased are opened”: Scott’s “Guy 
Mannering,” xxxv.); a place in which a dead body is de- 
posited; a place where things are kept or offered for sale, or a 
warehouse, store, or shop; also, a person to whom something 
is intrusted or confided (as, ‘“Pepper alone had been the 
Sead of my secret”: Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” 
XXx.). 

re-pos-sess (ré-po-zes’), v. t. [See re-.] To possess again; 
regain possession of; also, to put again in possession of 
something. —re-pos-ses/sion (-zesh’/on), 7. 

re-post (ré-post’), nm. and v. Same as riposte. 

re-pous-sé (ré-pd-sa). [F., pp. of repousser, push back, 
< re-(< L. re-), back, + pousser, E. push.] Tea. Raised 
in relief, as a design on thin metal, by hammering on the 
reverse side; ornamented or made 
in this manner, as work. IL. n. 
Repoussé work. 

repped (rept), a. Transversely 
corded, like rep. 

rep-re-hend (rep-ré-hend/), v. ¢. 
[L. reprehendere (pp. reprehensus), 
hold back, seize, check, reprove, i\¥ 
< re-, back, + prehendere, seize.] wg 
To reprove (a person), as for 
fault; reprimand; rebuke; also, to 
censure ie thing, action, etc.) as 
being blameworthy. 

rep-re-hen-si-ble (rep-ré-hen’si-bl), 
a. [LL.reprehensibilis.| Deserv- 
ing to be reprehended; blame- 
worthy: as, ‘“These proceedings, 
however reprehensible, had yet the 
semblance of legality” (Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of a fa ween 
hen-si-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), rep-re- 5 - 
hen/si-ble-ness, n.—rep-re-hen!= popoussé Works ine of Lots 
si-bly, adv. XV. 

rep-re-hen-sion (rep-ré-hen/shon), 7. [L. reprehensio(n-).] 
The act of reprehending; reproof; censure. —rep-re-hen/- 
sive (-siv), a. Of the nature of or containing reprehension. 

re-pre-sent! (ré-pré-zent’), v. t. [See re-.| To present 
again or anew. Also written re-present. 

rep-re-sent? (rep-ré-zent’), v. ¢. [OF. representer (F. 
représenter), < L. representare (pp. representatus), bring 
back, bring before one, show, < re-, back, + presentare, 
E. present?.] To present (one’s self or another) before a 
person}; also, to present to the eye, esp. by a picture, image, 
or the like; portray, depict, or fgure (as, “My wife desired 
to be represented as Venus’”’: Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” xvi.); present the likeness or semblance of, as a picture, 
image, or the like does (as, “These statues . . . represent 
Rameses II. and... his queen”: Amelia B. Edwards’s 


“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xvi.); also, to present to the 
mind; place clearly before or picture to the mind (as, his 
fears represented to him the perils of the journey; the imag- 
ination represents a scene); also, to present in words, set 
forth, describe, or state (as, to represent the facts in a case; 
“He found means... to send... a full account of my 
story to a merchant at London, who represented it effectually 
to her,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 3); set forth or 
describe as having a particular character (with as, to be, etc.: 
as, “He represented his parsimony as disinterestedness be- 
cause it only enriched his children,”’ Bancroft’s “Hist. of the 
U.S.,” Amer. Revolution, ii. 3; we found him all that he was 
represented to be); often, to set forth clearly or earnestly 
with a view to influencing opinion or action or making 
protest (as, “The Jesuits strongly represented to the King the 
danger which he had so narrowly escaped”: Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” vi.); also, to present, produce, or perform 
(a play, etc.), as on the stage; personate (a character, etc.), 
as in acting; also, to express or designate by some term, 
character, symbol, or the like (as, to represent ideas by words, 
or speech by writing; to represent musical sounds by notes; 
to represent an unknown quantity by x); serve to express or 
designate, or stand for or denote, as a word, symbol, or the 
like does; symbolize; also, to stand or act in the place of, as 
a substitute, proxy, or agent does; speak and act for by 
delegated authority (as, to represent a principal in negotia- 
tions; to represent one’s government in a foreign country); 
specif., to act for (a constituency, etc.) by deputed right in 
exercising a voice in legislation or government (often in the 
passive with special reference to the participation in govern- 
ment thus enjoyed: as, “The Colonies . . . complain that 
they are taxed in a Parliament in which they are not rep- 
resented,” Burke’s “Conciliation with the Colonies”); also, 
to serve as an example or specimen of, or exemplify (as, a 
genus represented by two species); be the equivalent of, 
correspond to, or replace (as, the llama represents the camel 
in the New World).—rep-re-sent/a-ble, a. Capable of 
being represented. 

rop-re-sen-ta-tion (rep/ré-zen-ta/shon), n. [OF. represen- 
tation (F. représentation), < L. representatio(n-).] The act 
of representing, or the state of being represented; por- 
trayal, picturing, or other rendering in visible form, or a pic- 
ture, figure, statue, or the like made to represent something; 
presentation to the mind, or a mental image or idea pre- 
sented; presentation in words, or a description or statement, 
as of things true or alleged (often in pl.: as, “All representa- 
tions of the smallness of his chance were fruitless,” Kingsley’s 
“Alton Locke,” xxi.; glowing representations of advantages 
offered; to deceive by false representations); a statement of 
facts, reasons, etc., made in appealing or protesting, or a 
protest or remonstrance (as, “He had made representations 
to the local authority to get the footpath closed, but in 
vain”: H. G. Wells’s ‘“Bealby,” vii.); the production, or a 
performance, of a play or the like, as on the stage; expression 
or designation by some term, character, symbol, or the like; 
the representing of a person, body, business house, district, 
or the like by an agent, deputy, or representative; the state 
or fact of being so represented (as, to demand representation 
on a directing board; a house without representation in a 
certain territory); specif., the state, fact, or right of being 
represented by delegates having a voice in legislation or 
government (as, popular representation, representation of 
the people by their own chosen delegates having a voice in 
legislation, etc.); also, the body or number of representatives, 
as of a constituency.—rep/re-sen-ta/tion-al, a.—rep’re- 
sen-ta/tion-al-ly, adv. 

rep-re-sen-ta-tive (rep-ré-zen/ta-tiv). [OF. representatif 
(F. représentatif), < ML. representativus.] I. a. Serving 
to represent; representing; esp., standing or acting for 
another or others; specif., representing a constituency or 
community or the people generally in legislation or govern- 
ment (as, a representative delegation; a representatwe as- 
sembly); characterized by, founded on, or pertaining to 
representation of the people in government (as, “The govern- 
ment was a representative one, in which all those who had 
the inclination possessed, in one mode or another, a voice,” 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 4; the representative sys- 
tem or principle of government); also, exemplifying a 
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representer 


class, or typical (as, the representative genus of a family; 
“the representative Pharaoh of a line of monarchs whose 
history covers a space of fifty centuries,” Amelia B. Ed- 
wards’s “Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xv.); corresponding 
to or replacing some other species or the like, as in a different 
locality. II. mn. One who or that which represents another 
or others; esp., an agent or deputy (as, a legal or a business 
representative) ; specif., one who represents a constituency or 
community in a legislative body; in the U.S.,a member of 
the lower house in Congress (‘House of Representatives’) or 
in a State legislature; also, an example or specimen, a 
type; a typical embodiment, as of some quality.—rep-re- 
sen’ta-tive-ly, adv.—rep-re-sen/ta-tive-ness, 7. 
rep-re-sent-er (rep-ré-zen/tér), m. One who represents. 
re-press! (mea v. t. [See re-.] To press again. Also 
written re-press. : 
re-press? (ré-pres’), v. t. [L. repressus, pp. of reprimere, 
< re-, back, + premere, press.] To press or drive back{; 
also, to reduce (persons) to subjection (as, “Charlemagne 
instantly prepared to repress his rebellious subjects”: G. P. 
R. James’s “Hist. of Charlemagne,” ii.); put down or quell 
(sedition, disorder, etc.); keep down or suppress (anything 
objectionable: as, “Thus long succeeding critics justly 
reign’d, Licence repress’d, and useful laws ordain’d,”’ Pope’s 
“Essay on Criticism,” 682); also, to restrain or check (a 
person, or his passions, tendencies, etc.: as, ““The unseason- 
ableness of the hour did not repress the impatience of the 
islanders,” H. Melville’s ““Typee,” xxvii.); often, to keep 
under control or suppress (one’s own desires, feelings, etc.: 
as, “They rigorously repress the instinctive feeling as a 
temptation of the evil one,” W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and 
Long Ago,” xvii.); keep back or check (a smile, thought, 
action, tears, etc.: as, ““To save his life he could not repress 
a chuckle,’ Tarkington’s “(Gentleman from Indiana,” ix.; 
“The boy could not repress a start,” Dickens’s ‘Oliver 
Twist,” xx.); also, in general, to keep back or down, or keep 
from coming into action or manifestation (as, ‘‘Chill penury 
repress’d their noble rage,” Gray’s “Elegy,” xiii.; ‘a motive 
to repress speculative inquiry,” Bancroft’s “Hist. of the 
U.S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 6).—re-press/er, n.—re-press/i- 
ble, a. That may be repressed.—re-pres/sion (-presh’gn), 
n. The act or an act of repressing; the state of being re- 
pressed.—re-pres/sive (-pres/iv), a. Tending or serving 
_ to repress.—re-pres/sive-ly, adv.—re-pres/sive-ness, 7. 
—re-pres/sor, 7. 
re-priev-al (ré-pré/val), n. A reprieving; reprieve. 
re-prieve (ré-prév’), v. t.; -prieved, -prieving. [Earlier 
reprie, repry, perhaps < OF. repris, pp. of reprendre, take 
back, also reprehend, reprove (see reprisal), the modern E. 
form being appar. due to reprieve, obs. var. of reprove.] To 
take back or remand to prison}; also, to respite (a person) 
from impending punishment; esp., to grant a delay of the 
execution of (a condemned person: as, ‘‘You shall not die: 
She has reprieved you,” Swinburne’s “Chastelard,” v. 2); 
hence, to relieve temporarily from any evil; also, to postpone 
(punishment, etc.)}.—re-prieve’, n. The act of reprieving, 
or the state of being reprieved; a respite from impending 
punishment, esp. from execution of a sentence of death; a 
warrant authorizing this; in general, respite, or a temporary 
relief, from some evil or trouble. 
rep-ri-mand (rep/ri-mand), n. [F. réprimande, < L. re- 
primendus, gerundive of reprimere, press back, check: see 
repress?.| A severe reproof, esp. one given formally as by a 
person in authority (as, “the sharp reprimands that were sure 
to follow every act of negligence”: J. F. Kirk’s “Charles 
the Bold,” iii. 1); also, reprehension, private or public 
(as, words of reprimand).—rep-ri-mand (rep-ri-mand’ or 
rep/ri-mand), v. t. To address a reprimand to; reprove 
severely, esp. in a formal way: as, ‘Captain Wilson sent for 
the master, and reprimanded him for his oppression” (Mar- 
ryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xiii.).—rep-ri-mand/er, n. 
re-print (ré-print’), v. t. [See re-.] To print again; print 
a new impression of.—re-print (ré/print or ré-print’), n. 
A reproduction in print of matter already printed; a new 
impression, without alteration, of any printed work.—re- 
print/er, n. 
re-pri-sal (ré-pri/zal), n. [OF. reprisaille (F. représaille), 
ult. < L. reprendere, reprehendere, seize (see reprehend): 
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reprobation 


cf. OF. repris, pp. of reprendre, take back, < L. reprendere.] 
The act or practice of using force, short of war, against 
another nation, é J 
forcible seizing of its property or subjects for this purpose; 
an instance of this; also, the infliction of similar or severer 
injury on the enemy in warfare, in retaliation for some in- 


jury, as by the punishment or execution of prisoners of war; 
also, a return — 


in general, retaliation, or an act of retaliation; 
or compensation (now rare).—letters of marque and re- 
prisal. See marque. : 
re-prise (ré-priz’), n. [OF. F. reprise, < reprendre, take 
back: see reprisal.] In law, an annual deduction, : 
payment out of a manor or estate, as an annuity or the like 
(usually in pl.); in music, a repetition; esp., a return to the 
first theme or subject. : 
re-pris-ti-nate (ré-pris/ti-nat), v. t.; -nated, -nating. [See re- 
and pristine.| To restore to the pristine state.—re-pris- 
ti-na/tion (-na/shon), n. ; 
re-proach (ré-préch’), v. t. [OF. reprochier (F. reprocher), 
prob. < L. re-, back, again, + propvus, compar. of prope, 
near: cf. approach.] To address words, looks, etc., to (a 
person, etc.) by way of imputing fault; upbraid; blame; 
censure; often, to upbraid (with: as, “It is common to re- 
proach the Southern leaders with reckless folly,” Charn- 
wood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” vi.); sometimes, to reprove or 
censure (an act, etc.: as, “Mezentius . . . reproach’d their 
shameful flight,” Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Afneid,” x. 976); 
also, to impute (a thing) as a fault (now rare); also, to be a 
cause of blame or discredit to (as, “Imputation, For that he 
knew you, might reproach your life”: Shakspere’s “Measure 
for Measure,” v. 1. 426).—re-proach’, n. The act of re- 
proaching or upbraiding, or blame or censure conveyed by 
reproaching (as, a term of reproach; “Your conduct was .— 
above reproach,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 1); an expression 
of upbraiding, censure, or reproof (as, “Mr. Travers . . . 
overwhelmed him with reproaches”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” 
ili. 2); also, disgrace, discredit, or blame incurred or sus- 
tained (as, to bring reproach on one’s family; “She... 
sare a son; and said, God hath taken away my reproach,” 
Gen. xxx. 23); also, a cause or occasion of disgrace or dis- 
credit (as, “I think it is a reproach on me . . . to have lived 
so long without making an excursion to the other side of the 
Tweed”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 8); also, an 
object of scorn or contempt}.—re-proach/a-ble, a. De- 
serving of or open to reproach.—re-proach/er, n.—re- 
proach/ful, a. Full of or expressing reproach or censure; 
upbraiding; also, deserving of reproach or censure}; shame- 
fult or disgracefult.—re-proach/ful-ly, adv.—re-proach/- 
ful-ness, ”.—re-proach/ing-ly, adv.—re-proach’less, a. 
Without reproach; irreproachable. 
rep-ro-ba-cy (rep/rd-ba-si), n. Reprobate state. 
rep-ro-bate (rep/rd-bat), v. t.; -bated, -bating. [LL. repro- 
batus, pp. of reprobare, disapprove, reject, < L. re-, back, 
+ probare, try, approve: see prove, and cf. reprove.]| To 
disapprove, condemn, or censure (as, “This is what my uncle 
ipa as a monstrous jumble of heterogeneous prin- 
ciples”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 30); also, to 
reject or refuse; specif., of God, to reject (a person), as for 
sin; exclude from the number of the elect, or from salvation. 
—rep/ro-bate. I. a. Disapproved, condemned, or re- 
jected (now rare); specif., rejected by God, or excluded from 
the number of the elect (as, ““Had it not been decided from all 
eternity? We were elect, or we were reprobate”: Kingsley’s 
“Alton Locke,” i.); hence, morally abandoned; unprin- 
cipled; bad. II. m. A reprobate person; one rejected by 
God or beyond hope of salvation; an abandoned, unprin- 
cipled, graceless, or reprehensible person (as, ‘“‘a penniless 
drunken reprobate,’ Watts-Dunton’s “Aylwin,” ii. 3; 
‘Within a few weeks the incorrigible reprobate was at his 
tricks again,’’ Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” v.).— 
rep-ro-ba/tion (-ba/shon), n. [LL. reprobatio(n-).] The 
act of reprobating, or the state of being reprobated; dis- 
approval, condemnation, or censure (as, ‘‘a people who were 
coming to regard their fundamental institution [slavery] 
with growing reprobation,’’ Charnwood’s “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” vi.; ‘dispensing reprobation for misconduct,” G. 
Meredith’s ‘Diana of the Crossways,” xxi.); rejection; in 
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reprobative 


number of the elect or to salvation.—rep/ro-ba-tive (-ba- 
tiv), a. Reprobating; expressing reprobation.—rep’ro-ba- 
tive-ly, adv. 

re-pro-duce (ré-prd-diis’), v. [See re-.] I. tr. To produce 
again or anew by natural process (as, to reproduce a lost part 
or organ) ;, also, to produce new individuals of (some animal 
or plant kind) by some process of generation or propagation, 
sexual or asexual (as, sexed animals reproduce their kind by 
fecundation; “the various modes in which plants reproduce 
their species,” Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., XXIII. 120); produce 
another or more like (itself) by such a process, as an animal or 
plant does; cause or foster the reproduction of (animals or 
plants); also, to produce, form, make, or bring about again or 
anew in any manner (as, to reproduce a thing from its frag- 
ments or remains; to reproduce sound; to reproduce the 
conditions of an earlier period; to reproduce a former success) ; 
call up again before the mind or represent mentally (a past 
scene, etc.), as by the aid of memory or imagination; bring 
out or present again, or repeat (as, ““He caught up the remark 
and reproduced it as his own”: S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” xlvi.); produce again (a play, etc., produced at an 
earlier time); often, to make a copy, duplicate, or close 
imitation of (as, to reproduce a medieval building, or a 
painting or statue; to reproduce 18th century costumes or 
styles; to reproduce a text without change; to reproduce 
the handwriting of another); esp., to make a copy or copies 
of (a picture, etc.) by photography, photo-engraving, or 
some similar process; also, to produce as a copy of something 
else (as, designs reproduced from old tapestry). WL. inir. 
To reproduce its kind, as an animal or plant does; propagate; 
multiply; also, to turn out or appear (well, etc.) when re- 
produced or copied.—ro-pro-du/cer (-dii’sér), n.—re-pro- 
du/ci-ble, a. That may be reproduced.—re-pro-duc’tion 
(-duk/shon), n. The act or process of reproducing, or the 
state of being reproduced; the natural process among animals 
and plants by which new individuals are generated and the 
species perpetuated; the process of producing, bringing about, 
or presenting anything again, or an instance of it (as, “And 
now in the perpetual reproductions of history, another 
German warrior occupied a spot of vantage in that same 
perilous region”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 2); the 
making of a copy or copies of something; also, that which is 
made by reproducing; a copy or duplicate of something; 
esp., a copy of a picture or the like made by photo-engraving 
or some similar process.—re-pro-duc’tive (-tiv), a. Serv- 
ing to reproduce; concerned with or pertaining to reproduc- 
tion.—re-pro-duc’tive-ly, adv.—re-pro-duc’tive-ness, 7. 

re-proof (ré-préf’), n. [OF. reprove, reprowve, < reprover, 
E. reprove.| The act of reproving, censuring, or rebuking 
(as, “stern . . . in his public reproof of such transgressions,” 
Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” viii.; to speak in reproof; a 
glance of reproof); an utterance or expression of censure or 
rebuke (as, frequent reproofs; “Prue raises her eyes .. . 
with a reproof so delicate that it could not be trusted to 
words,” G. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” li.); a censure or 
rebuke; also, reproach incurred}, or disgrace}; also, dis- 
prooft or refutation}. 
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re-prov-a-ble (ré-pré’va-bl), } 
re-prov-al (ré-pré/val), n. The act of reproving; 


re-prove (ré-prév’), v.; -proved, -proving. [OF. reprover 
(F. réprowver), < LL. reprobare, disapprove, reject: see 
To express disapproval of, or censure 
as, “‘There’s something in me 


reprobate.| .I. tr. 
(actions, words, errors, etc.: 


a. Deserving of reproof. 


a reproof. 


that reproves my fault,” Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” iii. 4. 


223); also, 
(a person, etc.), 
it, when thou art reproved, 
8; “Dr. Sitgreaves .. . 


to shew repentance!” 


to address words of disapproval or censure to 
as for some action or fault (as, ‘“How good is 


Ecclus. xx. 


forgot to reprove his patient for 
imprudence,” Cooper’s “Spy,” xxi.); reprehend, rebuke, or 


blame; convey censure or blame to by any means, as by a 


look; also, to disprovet; refute}. II. iir. 
reproof; administer a reproof: 
stop up his mouth that he cannot reprove”’ (Ecclu 
re-prov’er (-pré/vér), n.—re-prov/ing-ly, adv. 
reps (reps), n. [F.] Same as rep’. 


To speak in 
as, “Presents and gifts . . 


S. XX. 29).— 


rep-tant (rep/tant),a. _[L.reptans (reptant-), ppr. of reptare, 


freq. of repere, creep.] Creeping or crawling, 
also, repent, as plants. 
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rep-tile (rep/til or -til). [LL. reptilis, adj., reptile, n., < L. 
repere, creep.| I.a. Creeping or crawling; of the nature of 
or pertaining to a reptile or reptiles; fig., groveling, or base, 
or insidious and malignant (as, a reptile press; a reptile 
fund, for despicable and evil purposes). II. n. Any of 
various creeping or crawling animals, as the lizards, snakes, 
etc.; specif., any of the Reptilia, a class of cold-blooded 
vertebrates, including the lizards, snakes, turtles, alligators, 
etc.; fig., a groveling or mean person; a base or despicable 
person.—rep-til/i-an (-til/i-an). [NL. Reptilia, prop. pl. of 
LL. reptile, a reptile.] I.a. Belonging or pertaining to the 
Reptilia, a class of cold-blooded vertebrates (see reptile); 
reptile-like; fig., mean; base; malignant. I. n. Any of 
the Reptilia; a reptile.—rep/til-i-form, a. [See -form.] 
Having the form of a reptile; reptile-like.—rep-ti-liv’o-rous 
(-ti-liv’d-rus), a. [See -vorous.] Feeding on reptiles. 

re-pub-lic (ré-pub/lik), n. [F. république, < L. respublica, 
res publica, < res, thing, affair, + publica, fem. of publicus, 
E. public.| The commonwealthf or state; also, a state in 
which the supreme power rests in the body of citizens en- 
titled to vote and is exercised by representatives chosen 
directly or indirectly by them (cf. democracy); also, any body 
of persons, etc., viewed as a commonwealth (as, the republic 
of letters, the collective body of persons engaged in literary 
work, or the field of literature).—re-pub/li-can. I. a. 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a republic; also, favor- 
ing a republic; [cap.] in U.S. politics, noting or pertaining 
to a party which advocates generally a broad construction of 
the Constitution, extension of the powers of the national 
government, and a high protective tariff; [l. c.] in ornith., 
living in communities (as, the republican grosbeak, or sociable 
weaver-bird, Philetzrus socius, of South Africa, many pairs of 
which build in com- 
mon an enormous 
umbrella-like nest: 
see cut, also cut of 
nest at hive-nest). 
II, nm. One who 
favors a republican 
form of government 
(as, a red republi- 
can: see phrase un- 
der red}, a.); [cap.] ° 
in U. S. politics, a 
member of the Re- 

ublican party; 
l. c.J in ormith., any 
of various birds that 
nest in communi- 
ties, as Petrocheli- 
don lunifrons, an. 
American swallow Republican Grosbeak (Philetzrus socius), with its 
which inhabits hive nest 
cliffs. -re-pub/li-can-ism, 7. Republican government; 
republican principles or adherence to them; [cap.]in U.S. 
politics, the principles or policy of the Republican party. 
—re-pub/li-can-ize, v. t.; -ized, -izing. To render repub- 
lican. 

re-pub-li-ca-tion (ré-pub-li-ka/shgn), n. [See re-.| Publi- 
cation anew; a fresh publication; also, a book or the like 
published again. 

re-pub-lish (ré-pub/lish), v. ¢. [See re-.] To publish anew. 
—re-pub/lish-er, 7. 

re-pu-di-ate (ré-pidi-at), v. ¢.; -ated,-ating. [L. repudiatus, 
pp. of repudiare, < repudium, the casting off of one’s 
spouse or betrothed, appar. < re-, back, + pudere, feel 
shame.] To put away by divorce, as a wife; in general, to 
cast off or disown (as, ‘“‘He felt it necessary .. . to re- 
pudiate and denounce his father”: Dickens’s ‘‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” xvi.); also, to refuse to accept or entertain, or 
reject, as something offered; reject with disapproval or 
condemnation, as a doctrine, etc.; reject with denial, as a 
charge, etc. (as, “The old man shook his head, gently re- 
pudiating the imputation”: Dickens’s “Our Mutual Friend,” 
iii. 1); reject as having no authority or binding force, as a 
claim, etc.; refuse to acknowledge and pay, as a debt (said 
specif. of a state, municipality, thy oretneaaaiod 
(-a/shon), n. [L. repudiatio(n-).] The act of repudiating, 
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repudiationist 


or the state of being repudiated; specif., refusal, as by a 
state or municipality, to pay a debt lawfully contracted. — 
re-pu-di-a/tion-ist, 7. One who advocates repudiation, as 
ofa public debt.—re-pu/di-a-tive (-4-tiv),a. Characterized 
by repudiation. —re-pu/di-a-tor (-4-tor), n. 
re-pugn (ré-pin’), v. [OF. repugner (F. répugner), < L. 
repugnare, < re-, back, + pugnare, fight.) I. intr, To 
make opposition; object; also, to be opposed; be contra- 
' dictory or inconsistent. [Obs. or rare.] II.tr. To oppose, 
be opposed to; also, to affect with repugnance. — 
re-pug-nance (ré-pug/nans), 7. The state of being repug- 
nant; objection, distaste, or aversion (as, ‘I have no absolute 
repugnance to being a clergyman”: S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” viii.); contradictoriness or inconsistency (as, 7é- 
pugnance between statements). Also re-pug/nan-cy. — 
re-pug-nant (ré-pug/nant), a. [OF. repugnant (F. répu- 
gnant), < L. repugnans (-ant-), ppr. of repugnare: see 
repugn.| Making opposition, objecting, or averse (as, 
“Circumstances of recent occurrence . . . have rendered 
her... utterly repugnant to a personal interview with 
Mr. Glossin”: Scott’s ‘(Guy Mannering,” xxxv.); also, 
opposed or contrary, as in nature or character (as, “any 
vessel constructed on principles so repugnant to science,” 
Cooper’s “Prairie,” xxiv.; “Tax exemption in a democracy 
such as ours is repugnant to every Constitutional principle,” 
A. W. Mellon’s “Taxation,” viii.); contradictory or incon- 
sistent (as, statements repugnant to each other); also, dis- 
tasteful or objectionable (as, “Great exertion was repugnant 
to him”: Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” iv.).—re- 
pug/nant-ly, adv. 
re-pulse (ré-puls’), v. ¢.; -pulsed, -pulsing. [L. repulsus, 
pp. of repellere, E. repel.| To drive back, or repel, as an 
assailant, etc. (as, “Thy faithful dogs... who, for the 
fold’s relief, Will . . . Repulse the prowling wolf”: Dryden’s 
tr. Virgil’s ‘“Georgics,” iii. 620); repel by force of arms (as, 
“The Roman cavalry thrice passed the rivulet; they were 
thrice repulsed”: Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” xli.); also, to repel with denial, discourtesy, or the 
like, or rebuff (as, “The little lady drew her head back and 
repulsed him with the dignity of a young princess”: Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxiv.); refuse or reject (as, “He 
. repulsed their invitations,” Johnson’s “Rasselas,” il.; 
“She repulsed the idea with violent disdain,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Tion’s Share,” ii.).—re-pulse’, n. [L. repulsus, a driving 
back, repulsa, a refusal, < repellere.] The act of repelling, 
or the fact of being repelled, as in hostile encounter; also, a 
repelling with denial, discourtesy, or the like, or a rebuff; 
refusal or rejection.—re-puls/er, n.—re-pul/sion (-pul’- 
shon), n. [LL. repulsio(n-), < L. repellere.]_ The act of 
repelling or driving back, or the state of being repelled; 
specif., the action of bodies that repel each other physically, 
or an inherent physical force by which bodies, electric 
charges, or the like, are forced apart (opposed to attraction) ; 
also, the state or feeling of being repelled, or distaste, re- 
pugnance, or aversion (as, “Gloria . . . stops, looking at 
Crampton with a certain repulsion”: G. B. Shaw’s “You 
Never Can Tell,” ii.).—re-pul/sive (-siv), a. Tending to 
repel, or drive back; specif., of the nature of or characterized 
by physical repulsion (as, ‘“The stone is endued at one of its 
sides with an attractive power, and at the other with a re- 
pulsive”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iii. 3); also, tending 
to repel by denial, discourtesy, or the like; forbidding; also, 
causing repugnance or aversion.—re-pul/sive-ly, adv.—re- 
pul/sive-ness, 7. 
re-pur-chase (ré-pér/chas), v. t. [See re-.] To purchase 
again; regain by purchase.—re-pur/chase, n. The act of 
repurchasing. 
rep-u-ta-ble (rep/ii-ta-bl), a. Held in good repute; es- 
timable; honorable; respectable: as, ““They were reputable, 
public-spirited, and religious men” (Charnwood’s “Abraham 
Lincoln,” vi.); ‘The parents of Barbara had been in rep- 
utable circumstances” (Lamb’s “Barbara S ») —rep/u- 
petty (-bil/i-ti), rep’u-ta-ble-ness, n.—rep/u-ta-bly, 
adv. 
rep-u-ta-tion (rep-ii-ta/shon), n. [L. reputatio(n-), < repu- 
tare: see repute.| The consideration or estimation in which 
a person or thing is held, esp. by the community or the 
public generally; repute, favorable or unfavorable (as, a man 
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of good reputation; “The hospital bore a blameless reputa- 
tion among the citizens,” Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty Lady,” 
xiv.); also, favorable repute; good name (as, to ruin one’s 
reputation by misconduct); credit or note with the public 
(as, to seek reputation; “Love of reputation is a darling 
passion in great men,” Steele, in “Tatler,” 92); a favorable 
and publicly recognized name or standing for merit, achieve- 
ment, etc. (as, to build up a reputation; ‘“He won for himself 
a reputation which his later cruelties might stain but could 
not efface,” Froude’s “Cesar,” vii.); sometimes, a person of 
note (as, “That is Baron Gozelius, one of our great reputa- 
tions’: Disraeli’s ‘“Lothair,” xxxi.); also, the estimation or 
name of being, having, having done, etc., something specified 
(as, “Alexander Duncan, who had the reputation of being the 
richest man in the state’: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 8). 

re-pute (ré-pit’), v. ¢.; -puted, -puting. [L. reputare, 
count over, reckon, consider, < re-, again, + putare, reckon: 
see putative.] To consider or esteem (a person or thing) to 
be as specified; account or regard (to be, to have, etc.): now 
used commonly in the passive, and with reference to the 
estimate or opinion formed by the community or the public 
generally: as, “I was reputed as a mighty diligent servant to 
my master” (Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” i.); “Adamson, 
the American newspaper correspondent, who ... was 
reputed to have ‘inside information’ ” (Mrs. Wharton’s 
“Son at the Front,” viii.).—re-pute’, n. Manner of being 
reputed, estimation in the view of others, or reputation (as, 
persons of good or ill repute; “a weekly paper of fair repute,” 
Gissing’s “New Grub Street,” vii.); also, favorable reputa- 
tion; good name; credit or note.—re-put/ed (-pi/ted), p. a. 
Accounted or supposed to be such: as, his reputed son; the 
reputed author of a book; “the reputed marvels of Mr. 
Blaine’s memory” (Bok’s “Americanization of Edward 
Bok,” xviii.).—re-put/ed-ly, adv. 

re-quest (ré-kwest’), n. [OF. requeste (F. requéte), through 
ML. < L. requirere (pp. requisitus): see require.] The 
act of asking, or solicitation or petition made, for something 
to be given, granted, or done, esp. as a favor or courtesy (as, 
to make request for an interview; further information will be 
sent on request; a poem reprinted by request); an utterance 
or communication asking for or requesting something (as, a 
dying request; many requests for tickets have been received; 
“To what request for what strange boon . . . Are these your 
pretty tricks . . . the preamble?” Tennyson’s “Merlin and 
Vivien,” 262); also, that which is asked for or requested (as, 
to obtain one’s request; “He gave them their request,” Ps. 
cvi. 15; “Let the request be fifty talents,” Shakspere’s 
“Timon of Athens,” ii. 2. 201); also, the state of being asked 
for or sought after much or generally, or demand (esp. in the 
phrase ‘in request’: as, a coin in request among collectors; 
to be in great request as an after-dinner speaker). —re-quest’, 
v. t. [OF. requester.] To make a request for, ask for, or 
solicit (something), esp. politely or formally (as, to request 
one’s aid or indulgence; “The first lieutenant requested my 
presence in the cabin,’ Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” lx.; 
“The deputies... requested permission to adjourn,” 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 3); ask or beg (with a clause 
or an infinitive: as, to request that no flowers be sent; to 
request to be excused from answering; “Charles Hazlewood 

. . requested to know upon what account he had thought 

it necessary,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xlvii.); also, to 
make request to, ask, or beg (a person, etc., to do something: 
as, ‘“You’re requested to ring at the rear door,” Howells’s 
“Rise of Silas Lapham,” v.; “Did I request thee, Maker, 
from my clay To mould me .man?” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” x. 743).—re-quest/er, n. 

re-qui-em (ré/kwi-em or rek/wi-), n. [L., acc. of requies, 
rest: the first word of the introit of the Latin mass for the 
dead.] The mass sung, in the Roman Catholic Church, for 
the repose of the souls of the dead, or a celebration or service 
of this mass (also called ‘requiem mass’); a musical setting 
of this mass; hence, any musical service, hymn, or dirge 
for the repose of the dead (often fig.: as, the winds chanted 
a requiem over the slain; “Every bird thy requiem sings,” 
Burns’s “To Miss Cruikshank,” 18). 

re-qui-es-cat (rek-wi-es/kat), m. [From L. requiescat in 
pace, ‘may he (or she) rest in peace.’] A wish or prayer for 
the repose of the dead. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
élect, agdny, inté, tinite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, acter, natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


requirable 


re-quir-a-ble (ré-kwir/a-bl), a. That may be required. 
re-quire (ré-kwir’), v.; -quired, -quiring. [L. requirere 
(pp. requisitus), seek again, seek for, ask, ask for, want, need, 
< re-, again, -+ querere, seek.| I. tr. To seek}, or search 
fort; also, to seek to know, inquire, or ask (obs. or archaic: 
as, ‘‘She required his pleasure,” Cooper’s “Spy,” i.); also, to 
ask for, solicit, or request (archaic: as, to require a favor; 
I spoke . . . Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, A 
woman’s heart,”’ Tennyson’s “‘Gardener’s Daughter,” 224); 
more commonly, now, to ask for authoritatively or imper- 
atively, or demand (as, “We required of them the names in 
writing of their principal men,” 1 Esdras, vi. 12; “The duke 
-. » requires your haste-post-haste appearance, Even on 
the instant,’ Shakspere’s ‘“‘Othello,” i. 2. 37); call for or 
exact as obligatory (as, the law requires annual income-tax 
returns; ‘“‘He could not, in conscience, take the oath re- 
quired,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 10); hence, to 
impose need or occasion for, or render necessary or indis- 
pensable (as, ““Rapid movements with a large force required 
supplies,” Froude’s “Cesar,” xix.; “a heavy expenditure, 
requiring accounts of a complicated . . . nature,’’ Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 1); have need of, or need (as, he 
requires medical care; how much time do you require? 
“Ey’n in his pastimes he requires-a friend, To warn,’”’ Cow- 
per’s “Tirocinium,” 607); also, to ask (one) for something}, 
or ask or request (one) to do something{; now, to call on 
authoritatively, order, or enjoin (a person, etc.) to do some- 
thing (as, to require an agent to account for money spent; 
to require aliens to register); hence, to place under an obliga- 
tion or necessity (as, “the duties of your profession, which 
require you to keep your bodies strong,” Ruskin’s ‘Crown 
of Wild Olive,” iii.; circumstances may require us to submit). 
II. intr. To make request{; also, to make demand, or 
impose obligation or need (as, to do as a superior, or as the 
law, requires; ready to act if circumstances require); also, 
to be needful or requisite (now rare).—re-quire/ment, 7. 
The act or an instance of requiring; a demand (as, to make 
excessive requirements); a need (as, to meet the requirements 
of daily life); also, that which is required; a thing demanded 
or obligatory (as, money is their first requirement; a knowl- 
edge of Spanish is among the requirements); an essential 
condition; a requisite.—re-quir’er (-kwir’ér), n. 
re-qui-site (rek/wi-zit). [L. requisitus, pp. of requirere, 
E. require.] I. a. Required by the nature of things or by 
circumstances; needful; indispensable: as, he possesses the 
requisite qualifications; qualities requisite to a leader; the 
number of votes requisite for election. II. n. Something 
requisite; a thing needful or indispensable: as, “a place 
where the three grand requisites of water, fuel and fodder 
were to be obtained” (Cooper’s “Prairie,” i.); “Activity was 
the great requisite to success” (G. P. R. James’s “‘Hist. of 
Charlemagné,” iv.).—re/qui-site-ness, 7. 
re-qui-si-tion (rek-wi-zish’on), mn. [L. requisitio(n-), < 
requirere, E. require.| The act of requiring or demanding, 
or a demand made (as, “Let me see you no more. I havea 
right . . . to expect your compliance with this requisition” : 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxix.); esp., the demanding 
authoritatively or formally of something to be done, given, 
furnished, etc. (as, the requisition of supplies for a military 
force); an authoritative or official demand (as, “to obtain a 
revenue by royal requisitions”: Bancroft’s “Hist. of the 
U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 2); also, the state of being 
required for use or called into service (as, ‘“The young mes- 
senger was put in ceaseless requisition”: Thackeray’s 
“Newcomes,” Ixi.); also, a requirement, or essential condi- 
tion. —re-qui-si/tion, v. ¢. To make requisition for (some- 
thing); demand or take as by authority for military purposes, 
public needs, etc. (as, to requisition supplies, horses, or labor; 
“There was a report abroad that private motors were to be 
requisitioned,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,” vii.); 
require or take for use, or press into service (as, “There were 
seniors who had requisitioned a chance-met Rajah’s ele- 
phant”’: Kipling’s “Kim,” vii.); also, to make requisition 
upon (a community, etc.), as for something required. —re- 
quis-i-to-ry (ré-kwiz/i-t6-ri), a. Conveying a requisition or 
demand: as, “The Duke addressed a requisiory letter to the 
. . . judges of Castile, empowering them to carry the sen- 
tence into execution” (Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 5). 
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reroute 


re-quit-a-ble (ré-kwi’ta-bl), a. That may be requited. 

re-qui-tal (ré-kwi/tal), n. The act or an act of requiting; 
return or reward for service, kindness, etc.; retaliation for a 
wrong, injury, etc.; repayment; also, something given or 
serving to requite (as, “as though the only requital he would 
ever dare to dream of were a word of decent politeness, a 
glance of tolerance or good-will”: Du Maurier’s ‘““Trilby,”’ 


Te 

re-quite (ré-kwit’), v. t.; -quited, -quiting. [From re- + 
quite, obs. var. of quit!, v.] To make repayment or return 
for (service, benefits, etc.: as, “God . . . requite to you all 
the kindness of your instructions to your poor pupil,” 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xv.; ‘(Never were courtesy and 
gentleness so ill requited,”’ Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” iii. 
9); recompense or reward; make retaliation for (a wrong, 
injury, etc.: as, “He would take such vengeance as should 
amply requite the injuries done,” Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico,” iii. 6); also, to make return to (a person) for 
service, etc. (as, “My father will be glad to requite you for 
this night’s hospitality”: Bret Harte’s “Princess Bob and 
Her Friends”); compensate (as, “When we gave up our 
share of the gold at Vera Cruz, it was on the assurance that 
we should be amply requited in Mexico”: Prescott’s ‘““Con- 
quest of Mexico,” iv. 5); make retaliation on (a person) for a 
wrong, etc. (as, “Not so much for the injury he offered me 
.. . hath Faustus worthily requited this injurious knight”: 
Marlowe’s “Doctor Faustus,” x.); also, to give or do in 
return (as, to requite like for like).—re-quite’ment, 7. 
Requital.—re-quit/er (-kwi’tér), n. 

re-ra-di-ate (ré-ra/di-at), v. [See re-.] 1. intr. To radiate 
again or anew; specif., in wireless teleg. and teleph., of a 
radio receiving set, antenna, steel chimney, or the like, to 
send out again into the surrounding air signals or energy 
received from broadcasting stations, such unintentional or 
undesired signals often being the cause of distorted reception 
in neighboring receiving sets; also, loosely, to radiate. 
II. tr. To radiate again or anew; specif., in wireless teleg. 
and teleph., to send out again unintentionally (signals or 
energy received from broadcasting stations); also, loosely, to 
radiate.—re-ra-di-a/tion (-a/shon), n. 

re-read (ré-réd’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. ZN 
-read (-red). [See re-.] To read again Y 
or anew. 

rere-brace (rér/bras),n. [Cf. F. arriére- 
bras, lit. ‘rear arm,’ the arm from 
shouldex to elbow, also a rerebrace: cf. 
vambrace.| A piece of armor for the 
upper arm, from the shoulder to the 
elbow. 

rere-dos (rér/dos), n. [OF. rere (< L. 6 

retro), at| the back, +- dos (< L. dor- , Rerebraces b, Elbow: 
sum), back.] The back of a fireplace or DP? & “Smoract 
open hearth (archaic); also, a screen or a decorated part of 


the wall be- 
t 
} 


hind an altar 
in a church. 
rere-mouse 
(rér/mous), 
n.; pl. -mice |i} 
(-mis). [AS. |} 
hréremus: cf. 
AS. hréran, - 
move, stir, 
shake.] A 
bat (animal). }} 
[Archaic or 

prov. Eng.] Jj 
re-rise (ré- 
Tiz’), 0. 1.3 «gst 

pret. -rose, “(ye 
pp. -risen, 


ee oak i Reredos and Altar of Lichfield Cathedral, 
[See re-. | To England. 
rise again. 


re-roll (ré-rol’), v.t. [See re-.] To roll again; roll up (some- 
thing unrolled). 

re-route (ré-rét’, also -rout’), v. t. [See re-.| To route 
anew; send or forward by a new or different route. 


a 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F.- bonbon; 


zh; 0 
ee =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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re-sail (ré-sal’), v. [See re-.] 1. intr. To sail back; also, 
to sail again. II.¢r. To sail again, as a race. : 

re-sale (ré-sal’), n. [See re-.] The act of reselling. —re- 
sal/a-ble (-sa/la-bl), a. 

re-scind (ré-sind’), v. t._ [L. rescindere (pp. rescissus), < Té-, 
back, + scindere, cut.] To cut off, take away, or remove 
(obs. or rare); also, to abrogate; annul; revoke; repeal. — 
re-scind/a-ble, a. That may be rescinded.—re-scind/er, 
n.—re-scind/ment, 7. 

re-scis-sion (ré-sizh’on), n. [LL. rescissio(n-), < L. re- 
scindere, E. rescind.] ‘The act of rescinding. —re-scis’so-ry 
(-sis’d-ri), a. Serving to rescind. 

re-script (ré/skript), ». [L. rescriptum, prop. pp. neut. of 
rescribere, < re-, back, + scribere, write.] A written 
answer, as of a Roman emperor or a pope, to a query or peti- 
tion; also, any edict, decree, or official announcement; also, 
the act or an act, or the product, of rewriting (as, “I wrote it 
three times—chastening and subduing the phrases at every 
rescript”’: C. Bronté’s “Villette,” XXx1l.). 

res-cue (res/ki), v. ¢.; -cued, -cuing. LOF. rescourre (F. 
recourre), < L. re-, back, + excutere, shake out or off, < ex, 
out of, + quatere, shake.] To free or deliver from con- 
finement, violence, danger, or evil (as, to rescue a man from 
the hands of his enemies; to rescue sailors from destruction 
by shipwreck; to rescue a manuscript from destruction by 
fire); sometimes, to take back by force (something taken 
away); in law, to liberate or take by forcible or illegal means 
from lawful custody (as, to rescue a prisoner from a con- 
stable).—res/cue, n. The act or an act of rescuing; in 
law, the forcible or illegal taking of a person or thing out of 
the custody of the law.—res/cue=grass, n. [Appar. < 
rescue, n.| A tall brome-grass, Bromus wunioloides, culti- 
vated for forage. —res/cu-er, 7. 

re-search! (ré-sérch’), v. t. or i. [See re-.] To search again. 
Also written re-search.—re-search’}, n. 

re-search2 (ré-sérch’), v. [OF. recerchier, search through, 
search (F. rechercher, seek for), < re- (< L. re-), again, + 
cerchier, E. search.] 1. tr. To search into; investigate 
carefully. [Now rare.] II. intr. To pursue a course of 
research; make researches.—re-search/?, n. A searching 
for something or somebody, esp. with care (as, “She had left 
Thornfield Hall in the night; every research after her course 
had been vain”: C. Bronté’s ‘‘Jane Eyre,” xxxiii.); also, a 
continued careful inquiry or investigation into a subject, in 
order to discover facts or principles (often in pl.: as, scientific 
or historical researches); inquiry or investigation directed to 
such ends (as, “recent geographical and philological research,” 
Amelia B. Edwards’s ‘“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xv.; 
“Modern research adds little in the way either of correction 
or of amplification to Cromwell’s own story,” Morley’s 
“Oliver Cromwell,” iv. 2).—re-search/er, n.—re-search/- 
ful, a. Full of, characterized by, or devoted to research. 

re-seat (ré-sét/), v.t. [See re-.] To seat again (as, “For the 
third time I reseated myself on the same spot”: W. H. 
Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” iii.); also, to provide with a 
new seat or new seats. 

ré-seau (ra-z0/, F. ra-zd), n.; pl. réseaux (-zoz/, F. -zd). [F., 
dim. < L. rete, net.] Anetwork; specif., a netted or meshed 
ground in lace; in astron., a network of fine lines on a glass 
plate, used in a photographic telescope in order to produce a 
corresponding network (for measuring purposes) on photo- 
graphs of the stars. 

re-sect (ré-sekt’), v. ¢. [L. resectus, pp. of resecare, < re-, 
back, + secare, cut.] In surg., to cut away or pare off; 
excise a portion of.—re-sec/tion (-sek/shon), mn. [L. 
resectio(n-).| In surg., the act of resecting; excision of a 
portion of some structure, as a bone or nerve; esp., removal of 
the articular extremity of a bone.—re-sec’/tion-al, a. 

re-se-da (ré-sé/di), n. [NL. Reseda, < L. reseda, kind of 
plant.] Any plant of the genus Reseda, esp. R. odorata, the 
garden mignonette; also, mignonette color; a grayish green. 
—res-e-da-ceous (res-é-da/shius), a. Belonging to the 
Resedacex, or mignonette family of plants. 

re-sell (ré-sel’), v. ¢. or 7.; pret. and pp. -sold. [See re-.] 
To sell again. 

re-sem-blance (ré-zem/blans), n. The state or fact of re- 
sembling or being like (as, points of resemblance); likeness or 
similarity; a degree, kind, or point of likeness (as, “The 


child . . . bore a remarkable resemblance to her grand- 
father,” Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” ii.; a family 
resemblance; there are certain resemblances between the 
two cases); also, the likeness, appearance, or semblance of 
something (as, ‘‘He is then described as gliding through the 
Garden, under the resemblance of a mist,” Addison, in “Spec- 
tator,” 351: now rare); also, a person or thing made in or 
having the likeness or appearance of some other, or a copy, 
image, or reproduction (as, “Fairest resemblance of thy 
Maker fair, Thee all things living gaze on,” Milton’s “Para- 
dise Lost,” ix. 538° now rare); also, a simile}; also, a likeli- 
hood} or probabilityf. 


re-sem-blant (ré-zem/blant), a@. Resembling; similar; 


having resemblance. [Now rare.] 


re-sem-ble (ré-zem’bl), v. t.; -bled, -bling. [OF. resembler 


(F. ressembler), < re- (< L. re-), again, + sembler, be like: 
see semblance.] To be like or similar to (as, “The sand-drift 

. . curiously resembles the glacier . . . In size, in shape, 
in position, in all but colour and substance, it is the same”: 
Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xvi.); 
also, to make like or similar to something (obs. or archaic); 
also, to liken or compare (archaic: as, “Unto what is the 
kingdom of God like? and whereunto shall I resemble it?” 
Luke, xiii. 18); also, to make a likeness or image off, or 
represent}.—re-sem/bler, 7. 


re-send (ré-send’), v. t.; pret. and pp. -sent. [See re-.] To 


send back; also, to send again or anew. 


re-sent (ré-zent’), v. ¢. [F. ressentir, feel, resent, < L. re-, 


back, + sentire, feel.] To feelt, or be affected by}; feel 
keenly or painfully}; also, to feel aggrieved at, or feel dis- 
pleasure or indignation at from a sense of injury or insult 
(as, ‘“How bitterly must such a measure have been resented 
by the Senate, which ... robbed them of their... 
profitable privileges,” Froude’s “Cesar,” ili.; “The Barba- 
rians resented the indignity which had been offered to their 
king,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
xli.); hence, to manifest such feeling at, as by action or speech 
(as, “His nobles had more than once importuned him to 
resent his injuries by taking arms against the Spaniards,” 
Prescott’s ‘‘Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 3; ‘“M. Du Bois... 
put his hand upon his sword, and threatened to resent this 
indignity,” Miss Burney’s ‘Evelina,’ xxv.).—re-sent/er, n.— 
re-sent/ful, a. Full of or marked by resentment.—re- 
sent/ful-ly, adv.—re-sent/ful-ness, m.—re-sent/ment, 
n. [F. ressentiment.| A feeling} or emotiont; also, the 
feeling of one who resents; displeasure or indignation at 
something regarded as an injury or insult, or against the 
author or source of it (as, resentment at the treatment given 
to one’s self or one’s friends; ‘‘He . . . felt no resentment 
against me for using such intemperate words,” W. H. Hud- 
son’s ‘Purple Land,” xv.); hence, the manifestation of such 
feeling, as by action. 


res-er-va-tion (rez-ér-va/shon), mn. [OF. reservation (F. 


réservation), < ML. reservatio(n-).] The act of reserving; 
a keeping back, withholding, or setting apart; the allotting 
or the securing of accommodations at a hotel, on a train or 
boat, etc., as for a traveler (often in pl.: as, to write for 
reservations; to make reservations in advance for an entire 
trip); the making of some exception or qualification, or an 
exception or qualification made, expressly or tacitly (as, 
“making this admission with all due reservation,’ W. De 
Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” xv.; a mental reservation, a 
qualification or limitation made mentally or tacitly by one 
making a statement, taking an oath, etc.); also, something 
reserved; a tract of public land set apart for a special pur- 
pose, as for the use of an Indian tribe (U. S.). 


re-serve (ré-zérv’), v. ¢.; -served, -serving. [OF. reserver - 


(F. réserver), < L. reservare (pp. reservatus), < re-, back, + 
servare, keep.] To keep back or save for future use, disposal, 
treatment, etc. (as, to reserve grain for sowing; to reserve a 
sum for incidentals; to reserve one’s strength for a struggle; 
“The reply of Ursula I reserve for another chapter,”’ Borrow’s 
“Romany Rye,” x.); keep, withhold, or postpone till a 
certain time (as, “These jests are out of season; Reserve 
them till a merrier hour,” Shakspere’s “Comedy of Errors,” 
i. 2.69; “a God . . . that oftentimes suffers wicked men to 
go on a long time, and even reserves damnation to the general 
day of retribution,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 6); keep 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fdre; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
Glect, agQny, int$, (nite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natfire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; zx, 


(lightened) aviary, 
then; y, you; 


reserve 


back or withhold for the present (as, to reserve one’s fire; 
to reserve criticism; ‘“Take each man’s censure, but reserve 
thy judgement,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 3. 69); keep back 
or withhold (a matter) from knowledge or disclosuref; also, 
to keep back, withhold, or set apart for possession or allot- 
ment as, “I have reserved To myself nothing,” Shakspere’s 
Antony and Cleopatra,” v. 2. 148; to reserve seats for 
holders of tickets); retain or secure (a right, etc.) by express 
stipulation; also, to keep or set apart for disposition, judg- 
ment, etc. (as, “when Paul had appealed to be reserved 
unto the hearing of Augustus,” Acts, xxv. 21; to reserve a 
case for a higher authority); also, to set apart for a particular 
use, purpose, service, etc. (as, ground reserved for gardening; 
time reserved for recreation); also, to keep for some fate, lot, 
experience, etc. (as, to be reserved for a noble end; ‘‘His doom 
Reserved him to more wrath,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” 
i. 54); also, to keep or preserve from death, destruction, etc. 
(obs. except as in ‘to reserve alive’); also, to make an ex- 
ception off, or except}.—re-serve’, n. [F. réserve.] The 
act of reserving, or keeping back, withholding, setting apart, 
or excepting (esp. in ‘without reserve’: see phrase following) ; 
a reservation, exception, or qualification (as, ““Whenever we 
come to discuss what may be called Christian evidence, I do 
it with reserves,’ Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xxii.; 
“She knew that he meant it, without any reserves,” Arnold 
Bennett’s ‘Hilda Lessways,” iii. 4); also, the state of being 
reserved, as for future use or for some purpose or person (as, 
to keep or have money in reserve; “‘a happiness greater than 
I had ever imagined to be in reserve for me,”’ George Eliot’s 
“Middlemarch,” v.); also, something reserved, as for future 
use or some purpose or object; a store or stock; an amount 
of capital retained, as by a banker, to meet probable demands; 
a body of troops held in readiness to sustain the main body of 
an army as occasion may require (often in pl.); the part of a 
country’s fighting force not in active service; a member of 
this, or a reservist; a tract of public land set apart for a 
special purpose (as, a forest reserve); also, self-restraint in 
action or speech; avoidance of familiarity in intercourse, or 
distance (as, “His manner had something of shyness and 
reserve,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” i; “His demeanour 
varied between a shy cordiality and a dignified reserve,” 
Gissing’s “New Grub Street,” iii.); reticence or silence (as, 
“The islanders always maintained a discreet reserve with 
regard to my own peculiar views on religion”: H. Melville’s 
“Typee,” xxiii.)._without reserve, without keeping back, 
withholding, or excepting anything; unqualifiedly: as, ‘““We 
would obey him without reserve, on pain of death” (Defoe’s 
“Captain Singleton,” ii.); “The boys had liked him without 
reserve” (H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” iii, 2. § 3).—re- 
serve’, a. Kept in reserve; forming a reserve: as, a reserve 
stock or force.—re-served’, p. a. Kept in reserve; set 
apart for a particular use or purpose; kept by special arrange- 
ment for some person or persons (as, a reserved seat; a 
reserved compartment in a railroad-car); also, self-restrained 
in action or speech, or disposed to keep one’s feelings, 
thoughts, or affairs to one’s self (as, “a reserved man, whose 
inner life was intense and sufficient to him’: Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Book of Carlotta,” i. 5); avoiding familiarity, or 
distant; reticent or uncommunicative; characterized by 
reserve, as the disposition, manner, etc.—re-serv’/ed-ly, adv. 
—re-serv/ed-ness, 7.—re-server, m.—re-serv’ist, 7. 
[F. réserviste.] One who belongs to a reserve force of a 
country: as, French reservists; “orders to Army and Naval 
reservists” (A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” iii. 4), 
res-er-voir (rez/ér-vwor), n. [F. réservowr, < réserver: see 
reserve.] A place where water is collected and stored for 
use, esp. water for supplying a community, irrigating land, 
furnishing power, etc.; hence, a place or area in which water 
collects naturally in great quantity, or a lake or the like 
supplying a stream (as, Lake Victoria Nyanza, the chief 
reservoir of the Nile); any natural receptacle or source of 
fluid matter (as, volcanic reservoirs of molten rock); a 
receptacle or chamber for holding a liquid or fluid, as oil or 
gas; a cavity or part, in an animal or plant, which holds 
some fluid or secretion; also, fig., a place where anything 
is collected or accumulated in great amount (as, “this great 
reservoir of folly, knavery, and sophistication {London]’: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 2); a great supply, 
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residue 


store, or reserve of something. —res/er-voir, v.t. To store 
in or as in a reservoir. 

re-set (ré-set’), v. t.; -set, -setting. [See re-.] To set again 
or anew; esp., to fix (gems) in or provide (jewelry) with a 
new setting; in printing, to set (type, matter, etc.) again or 
anew; in surg., to set (a broken bone, etc.) again.—re-set 
(ré-set’ or ré/set), m. The act of resetting; also, that which 
is reset; in printing, matter set over again.—re-set/ta-ble, 
a. Capable of being reset. 

re-set-tle (ré-set/1), v. ¢. or 7. 
re-set/tle-ment, 7. 

re-sew (ré-s0’), v. t. [See re-.] To sew again. 

re-shape (ré-shap’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To shape anew. 

re-ship (ré-ship’), v. t.; -shipped, -shipping. [See re-.] To 
ship again.—re-ship’/ment, n. 

re-side (ré-zid’), v. 1.; -sided, -siding. [OF. resider (F. 
résider), < L. residere, remain behind, stay, reside, < re-, 
back, + sedere, sit.| To dwell permanently or for a con- 
siderable time, as in a settled or recognized place of abode (as, 
“His ancestors had for centuries resided on their estates in 
Norfolk,” Bulwer-Lytton’s “Pelham,” iii.; to visit friends 
residing in Boston); have one’s abode, or live, for a time (as, 
“There’s four places where a person can be summoned: at 
his dwelling-house; at a place where he has resided forty 
days . . . ”:Stevenson’s “David Balfour,” ix.); live or stay, 
as in a place, for the discharge of official or other duties 
(as, to require a clergyman to reside in his benefice; to reside 
as diplomatic agent at a foreign court); fig., of things, quali- 
ties, etc., to abide, lie, or be present habitually (as, “A certain 
dignity resided on his eyebrows”: H. Mackenzie’s “Man of 
Feeling,” xi.); exist or be inherent (in); rest or be vested 
(in), as powers, rights, etc.—res-i-dence (rez/i-dens), 1. 
The act or fact of residing; dwelling or abode, as in a place; 
living or staying in a place of official or other duty (as, the 
residence of a rector in his benefice; ‘“The boy was eager to 
come into residence at once, though he would matriculate too 
late to keep the term,” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” 
iv.); also, a period of residing, or the time during which one 
resides, in a place; also, the place, esp. the house, in which 
one resides; a dwelling-place or dwelling; esp., a house of a 
more or less pretentious kind, or a mansion (as, “The land 
fronting the main road was destined not for cottages, but for 
residences”: Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” ii. 3); fig., the 
seat of some power, principle, activity, or the like.—res/i- 
den-cy (-den-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). Residence; in India, 
the official residence of a representative of the British 
governor-general at a native court; in the Dutch East Indies, 
an administrative division.—res/i-dent (-dent). [L. resi- 
dens (-ent-), ppr.] I. a. Residing; dwelling in a place; 
living or staying at a place in discharge of duty (cf. non- 
resident, a.); of birds, etc., not migratory. II.n. One who 
resides in a place; specif., a diplomatic representative, esp. 
one inferior in rank to an ambassador, residing at a foreign 
court; in India, a representative of the British governor- 
general at a native court; in the Dutch East Indies, the 
governor of a residency.—res/i-dent-er (-den-tér), n. A 
resident; an inhabitant: as, “speaking like an old residenter” 
(Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” xii.). [Sc. and U. S.J- 
res-i-den/tial (-den/shal), a. Of or pertaining to residence 
or residences; adapted or used for residence (as, ““Bleakridge, 
residential suburb of Bursley”: Arnold Bennett’s “These 
Twain,” i.).—res-i-den/tia-ry (-sha-ri). [ML. residen- 
tiarius.| I. a. Residing; resident; specif., bound to or 
involving official residence (as, a residentiary canon or 
canonry in a cathedral church). I. n.; pl. -ries (riz). A 
resident; specif., an ecclesiastic bound to official residence. 
—res/i-dent-ship, .—re-sid/er (-zi/dér), n. 

re-sid-u-al (ré-zid/i-al). I. a. Pertaining to or consti- 
tuting a residuum; remaining, or left over; remaining un- 
explained; left uncorrected; in math., formed by the sub- 
traction of one quantity from another (as, a residual quantity, 
in alg., a binomial having one of its terms negative, as a—b). 
II. n. Aresiduum; a remainder; a residual quantity. 

re-sid-u-a-ry (ré-zid/ii-d-ri), a. Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of a residue, remainder, or residuum; entitled to the 
residue of an estate (as, a residuary legatee). 

res-i-due (rez/i-di), ». [OF. residu (F. résidu), < L. 
residuum: see residuum.] That which remains after a part 


[See re-.] To settle again.— 


DIE ees 


(variable) d as d or j, 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


residuum 


is taken, disposed of, or gone, or the remainder or rest of 
something (as, “The residue of the conquered people fled, 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 3; “to... keep to my 
trade . . . and so work out the residue of my days,” H. G. 
Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,”’ ii. 4. § 10); a portion remaining OF 
left; specif., a quantity of matter remaining after evapora- 
tion, combustion, or some other process, or a residuum, in 
law, the part of a testator’s estate that remains after the 
payment of all debts, charges, and particular devises and 
bequests; in chem., an atom or group of atoms considered as a 
radical or part of a molecule. 

re-sid-u-um (ré-zid/i-um), ”.; pl. -ua (-i-a) or -wums. 
[L., neut. of residwus, remaining, < residere: see reside. | 
The residue, remainder, or rest of something (as, “He spoke 
in the tone of one who selects a truth from a heap of false- 
hoods, but isn’t concerned with the quality of the residuum” : 
W. De Morgan’s “‘Alice-for-Short,” i.); a portion or thing 
remaining or left (as, “‘After elimination of all verbiage, this 
fact was the only residuum’: Motley’s “Dutch Republic, 
ii. 6); specif., a quantity or body of matter remaining after a 
process of evaporation, combustion, distillation, or the like, 
as a sediment or deposit, an ash, various by-products or 
waste products, etc.; a residual product; in law, the residue 
of an estate. 

re-sign! (ré-sin’), v. t. 
ten re-sign. : 

re-sign? (ré-zin’), v. [OF. resigner (F. résigner), < L. re- 
signare (pp. resignatus), < re-, back, + signare, E. sign, v.| 
I. ir. To give up formally, as an office or commission to the 
person or authority that conferred it; relinquish, as a right 
or claim; surrender, as a thing (as, “They would have killed 
their captives rather than have resigned them’: Johnson’s 
“Rasselas,” xxxiii.); abandon or consign (as, “Some rude 
handicrafts were entirely resigned to these itinerants”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” vii.); yield (one’s self, one’s will, 
etc.) in confidence or reliance; submit (one’s self, one’s mind, 
etc.) without resistance (as, to resign one’s self to what is 
inevitable). II. intr. To give up an office or position, also, 
to yield or submit (as, “Amazed, confused, he found his power 
expired, Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retired,” Pope’s 
“Rape of the Lock,” iii. 146: now rare). —res-ig-na-tion 
(rez-ig-na/shon), mn. LML. resignatio(n-).] The act of 
resigning; relinquishment; surrender; esp., the act or an 
instance of giving up an office, etc. (as, “In consequence of the 
resignations . . . the way to greatness was left clear to a 
new set of aspirants”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.” it); 
also, the fact of resigning one’s self, or the state of being 
resigned or submissive (as, “He . . . gave her a hearty kiss 
on each side of the face, to which Lucy submitted in blushing 
resignation’: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xlix.); submission; 
unresisting acquiescence; often, quiet submission to the will 
of Providence.—re-signed’, p.a. Submissive or acquiescent 
(as, ‘a meek, resigned sufferer’: Macaulay’s ‘Hist. of 
Eng.,” xviii.); characterized by or indicative of resignation 
(as, ‘“He should insist on the most resigned obedience from 
his daughter,” Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vi. 3; “ ‘Very well,’ 
he agreed with a resigned smile,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” 
iv. 5).—re-sign/ed-ly, adv.—re-sign/ed-ness, m.—re- 
sign/er, . 

re-sile (ré-zil’), v. i.; -siled, -siling. [L. resilire, < re-, back, 
+ salire, leap.] To spring back, recoil, or rebound; return 
to the original form or position, as an elastic body; also, to 
draw back or recede, as from an agreement, purpose, etc.; 
also, to shrink back or recoil, as with aversion. 

re-sil-i-ence (ré-zil/i-ens), n. Resilient action; rebound; re- 
coil; also, resilient power; elasticity. Also re-sil/i-en-cy. 

re-sil-i-ent (ré-zil/i-ent), a. [L. resiliens (-ent-), ppr. of 
resilure: see resile.| Springing back or rebounding; re- 
turning to the original form or position after being bent, 
compressed, or stretched (as, “thin resilient steel”: Arnold 
Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” xxx.); fig., readily recovering, as 
from depression; buoyant or cheerful. 

re-sil-i-om-e-ter (ré-zil-i-om/e-tér), n. [From resilience ++ 
-meter.| An instrument for testing resilience. 

res-in (rez/in), n_ [OF. resine, also rasine, rosine, < L. 
resina: cf. rosin.] Any of a class of non-volatile, solid or 
semisolid organic substances (as copal, mastic, etc.) obtained 
directly from certain plants as exudations or derived from 


[See re-.] To sign again. Also writ- 
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res-i-pis-cent (res-i-pis/ent), a. 


re-sist (ré-zist’), v. 


resistant 


various vegetable products by special processes, and used in 
medicine, varnish-making, etc.; esp., @ substance (rosin) of 
this type obtained from certain pines.—res/in, v. t. To 
treat or rub with resin.—res/in=gnat, 7. A small dipterous 
insect, Diplosis resinicola, whose larve live in exuding masses 
of resin on 
pine-treesand 
feed on the 
abradedbark. 
—res-in-if/- 
er-ous (-i- 
nif/e-rus), 4. 
[See -ferous.] 
Yielding 
resin.—res/= 
in-i-fy (-i-fi), 
Dm tee O Lele 
-fied,-fying. 
[See-fy.] To 
change into 
resin; make 
or become 


resinous. — 
res/in-oid. Resin-gnat. — a, adult female; 6, wing of same; ¢, 
I. a. Resin- cross-section of antenna of female; d, same of male; e, 


section of pine twig showing work of larve; f, same show- 
N. ing extruded pupa-cases: a, @, f, enlarged; b, ¢, d, still 
d more enlarged. 


like. If. 
A resinoi 
substance.—res/in-ous, a. Full of or containing resin; of 
the nature of or resembling resin; pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of resin.—res/in-ous-ly, adv.—res/in-y, a. Resin- 
ous. 


res-i-pis-cence (res-i-pis’ens), n. LLL. resipiscentia, < L. 


resipiscens: see resipiscent.] Restoration to one’s right 
mind; change to a better frame of mind; repentance. 

[L. resipiscens (-ent-), ppr. 
of resipiscere, recover one’s senses, < Té-, again, + sapere, 
be wise.] Being restored to one’s right mind. 

[OF. resister (F. résister), < L. resistere, 
stand back, withstand, resist, < re-, back, + svstere, stand. | 
I. intr. To make a stand or make efforts in opposition; act 
in opposition; offer resistance. IL.ir. To withstand, strive 
against, or oppose (as, “Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
you,” Jas. iv. 7; ‘Pardon was freely extended to all who had 
resisted the invasion,” Green’s ‘Short Hist. of the Eng. 
People,” iv. 3; “My servants . . . resisted the adoption of 
this plan,” Kinglake’s ‘“Eothen,” xxiii.); sometimes, to 
refrain or abstain from (as, to be unable to resist a smile; 
‘Lady Flora could not resist a caustic observation,” Lytton 
Strachey’s “(Queen Victoria,” ii.); also, of things, to with- 
stand the action or effect of (as, ‘‘as rocks resist the billows 
and the sky,” Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” 430; “The 
feathers of these birds must be well preened to resist so much 
wet,” G. White’s “Nat. Hist. of Selborne,” ii. 21).—re-sist’, 
n. A substance applied to a surface to enable it to resist 
corrosion or the like; in calico-printing, a preparation applied 
to parts of a fabric not to be colored, in order to prevent the 
color from fixing.—re-sist/ance, n. The act of resisting, 
opposing, or withstanding; opposition; also, power of re- 
sisting (as, ‘They, astonish’d, all resistance lost, All courage”: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” vi. 838); also, the opposition 
offered by one thing to another thing, a force, etc.; in mech., 
etc., an opposing force, esp. one tending to prevent motion; 
in elect., that property of a conductor in virtue of which the 
passage of a current is opposed, causing electric energy to 
be transformed into heat (‘true resistance’ or ‘ohmic re- 
sistance’); also, a conductor or coil offering such opposition; 

also, impedance (‘appar- . ; 
ent resistance’).—re= i 
sist‘ance=box, n. In 
elect., a box containing 
one or more resistance- 
coils. —re-sist/ance=coil, 
m. In elect., a coil of 
wire which offers a defi- 
nite resistance to the 
passage of a current of 
electricity. —re-sist/ant. 
[F. résistant, ppr.] I. a. 


5 
1 


Resistance-box. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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resistent 


Resisting. II. . One who or that which resists; in calico- 
printing, a resist.—re-sist/ent, a. [L. resistens (-ent-), 
ppr.]_ Resisting.—re-sist/er, n.—re-sist/i-ble, a. That 
may be resisted.—re-sist/ing-ly, adv.—re-sis/tive (-zis/- 
tiv), a. Resisting; capable of or inclined to resistance. — 
re-sis-tiv-i-ty (ré-zis-tiv’i-ti), n.—re-sist/less, a. That 
cannot be resisted, or irresistible (as, “‘A resistless, and al- 
most frantic impulse, urged me forward”: Mrs. Shelley’s 
‘ Frankenstein,” iv.); also, powerless to resist, or unresist- 
ing (as, ‘Resistless, tame, Am I to be burn’d up?” Keats’s 
Endymion,” iii.).—re-sist/less-ly, adv.—re-sist/less-ness, 

n.—re-sist/or, n. In elect., a conducting body or device 
used in a circuit, etc., because of its resistance. 

re-sole (ré-sol’), v. t. [See re-.] To put a new sole on (a 
shoe, etc.). 

res-o-lu-ble (rez/6-li-bl), a. [LL. resolubilis, < L. resolvere, 
E. resolve.}| Capable of being resolved.—res’o-lu-bil/i-ty 
(-bil’i-ti), res’o-lu-ble-ness, 7. 

res-o-lute (rez/9-lit). [L. resolutus, pp. of resolvere, E. 
resolve.| I. a. Firmly resolved or determined, or set in 
purpose or opinion (as, “resolute to stand out against such 
things, as are not lawful,” 2 Mac. vi. 20; “Scipio, Cato, 
Labienus . . . were resolute to fight on to the last,” Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xxiv.; to be resolute against, or for, war); in 
general, of a firm, determined temper, or firm and bold in 
pursuing purposes (as, “all stout resolute fellows, and very 
well armed,” Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” xvi.; “a handful 
of resolute men and women who can dare,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Men Like Gods,” ii. 2); characterized by firmness and 
determination, as the temper, spirit, actions, etc. (as, “a 
singularly smart boy . . . with a fine resolute temper that 
systematic spoiling had nearly turned to mulish obstinacy,” 
Kipling’s ‘““Captains Courageous,” iii.; resolute attempts or 
opposition); indicative or suggestive of firmness and deter- 
mination (as, “‘a square, sharply outlined, resolute chin, of 
that type which gives character and determination to the 
whole physiognomy”: Miss Mulock’s “John Halifax,” i.). 
II. n. A resolute or determined person: as, “a list of law- 
less resolutes’’ (Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 1. 98).—res/o- 
lute-ly, adv.—res/o-lute-ness, 7. 

res-o-lu-tion (rez-d-li/shon), . [OF. resolution (F. ré- 
solution), < L. resolutio(n-), < resolvere, E. resolve.| The 
act or process of resolving or separating into constituent or 
elementary parts, or the resulting state; breaking up; re- 
duction to a simpler form; conversion; also, solution or 
explanation, as of a problem, a doubtful point, etc.; also, 
assurance or certainty, as of the truth of somethingf (see 
Shakspere’s ‘King Lear,” i. 2. 108); also, the act or an act of 
resolving or determining as to action, etc.; a resolve or 
determination (as, ‘(He now made a firm resolution to avoid 
and to forget her,”’ Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xli.; resolutions 
of reform; good resolutions); also, a formal determination, 
or expression of opinion, of a deliberative assembly or other 
body of persons a “Strong resolutions were adopted [in 
Parliament] against the Queen,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” 
ii; to propose resolutions of sympathy with a bereaved 
family); also, the mental state or quality of being resolved 
or resolute, or determination, or firmness of purpose (as, 
“the stern look of inflexible resolution,’ Cooper’s “Prairie,” 
xxx.; “That thought ... gives me resolution to bid you 
fly from me for ever,” Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vi. 8); in 
med., the reduction or disappearance of a swelling or in- 
flammation without suppuration; in music, progression of a 
voice-part or of the harmony as a whole from a discord to a 
concord; also, the note or chord by which this is effected. — 
res-o-lu/tion-er, n. One accepting or approving particular 
resolutions (specif. in Sc. hist.); also, a resolutionist.—res- 
o-lu/tion-ist, n. One joining in or subscribing toa resolution. 

re-solv-a-ble (ré-zol/va-bl), a. That may be resolved.—re- 
solv-a-bil’i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 

re-solve (ré-zolv’), v.; -solved, -solving. [L. resolvere (pp. 
resolutus), loosen, relax, dissolve, lay open, disclose, < re-, 
again, + solvere, loosen.] I. tr. To loosenf or relaxy; 
also, to dissolve} or meltt; also, to separate into constituent 
or elementary parts, break up, or disintegrate; separate or 
break up (into: as, “The cloud, as one drew near, resolved 
itself into innumerable garments, sheets and Guiltsaemere 
fluttering from long lines,” W. H. Hudson’s ‘Far Away and 
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Long Ago,” vii.); reduce or convert by or as by breaking up 
or disintegration (into or to: as, “Earth, that nourished thee, 
shall claim Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again,” 
Bryant’s ‘“Thanatopsis”); convert or transform by any 
process (often reflexive: as, the assembly resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole; “Little doubts grew into big ones 
—big doubts resolved themselves into downright negations,” 
Du Maurier’s ‘“Trilby,” v.); reduce by mental analysis 
(into: as, to resolve virtue into a form of selfishness; “e- 
solving all events . . . into the will And arbitration wise of 
the Supreme,”’ Cowper’s “Task,” ii. 163); also, to deal with 
(a question, a matter of uncertainty, etc.) in a conclusive 
manner; solve (a problem); explain or decide (a doubtful 
point); clear away or dispel (doubts, etc.); also, to free from 
doubt}, make certain}, or convince} (a person: as, “You are 
amazed; but this shall absolutely resolve you,” Shakspere’s 
“Measure for Measure,” iv. 2. 225); inform{ or tell} (as, 
“Resolve me, Reason, which of these is worse?” Pope’s 
“Moral Essays,” iii. 319); also, to fix or settle on by deliber- 
ate choice and will, or determine on (a course of action, etc.: 
as, “ere a crime resolved is done,” Lowell’s “Legend of Brit- 
tany,” ii. 18); determine (to do something: as, “TI resolved 
to cease from sin in all its forms,” Mark Twain’s “Life on the 
Mississippi,” liv.); also, to settle, determine, or declare by a 
formal resolution, as of a deliberative or other assembly or 
body; also, to bring to or fix in a determination or resolve 
(chiefly in the passive: as, “I run to meet th’ alarms, Re- 
solu’d on death, resolv’d to die in arms,”’ Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s 
“Aeneid,” ii. 424; ‘His mind was resolved,” Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” xli.); in med., to cause (swellings, inflamma- 
tion, etc.) to disappear without suppuration, in music, to 
cause (a voice-part or the harmony as a whole) to progress 
from a discord to a concord. If. inér. To dissolvet or 
melt}; also, to break up or disintegrate; be reduced or 
changed by breaking up or otherwise (into or to: as, “The 
roof [in a dream] resolved to clouds, high and dim,” C. 
Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxvii.); also, to feel certain, assured, 
or convinced}; also, to come to a determination, or make up 
one’s mind (as, “I was not long resolving”: Defoe’s “Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” ii. 1); determine (on or wpon: as, “consul- 
tations . . . in which much was proposed, but nothing 
resolved on,” Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xxx.; to resolve 
upon an undertaking); in music, to progress from a discord 
to a concord.—re-solve’, n. A resolution or determination 
made, as to follow some course of action (as, “In pursuance of 
this resolve, he took up his residence in the Puritan town,” 
Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” ix.; to forget one’s noble 
resolves); also, a formal resolution of a deliberative or other 
body (as, “The general dissatisfaction had produced... 
several strong public resolves against the Stamp Act”: 
Burke’s “American Taxation’); also, determination, or 
firmness of purpose (as, “the very essence of high mattial 
resolve and heroic self-confidence”: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” 
vi.).—re-solved’, p. a. Determined on, or deliberately 
purposed, as a course of action; also, determined or firm 
in purpose, as a person; resolute; characterized by or 
showing resolution, as the temper, bearing, etc. —re-solv’- 
ed-ly, adv.—re-solv’ed-ness, ”.—re-sol/vent (-zol/vent). 
[L. resolvens (-ent-), ppr.] I. a. Resolving; causing solu- 
tion; solvent. II. n. Something resolvent; in med., a 
remedy that causes resolution, as of swellings, etc.—re- 
solv/er, n. 

res-o-nance (rez/d-nans), n. The state or quality of being 
resonant (as, “His voice lacked resonance”: Galsworthy’s 
“Saint’s Progress,” iii. 11); specif., the prolongation of sound 
by reflection; reverberation; also, the prolongation or in- 
crease of sound by the sympathetic vibration of other bodies; 
in elect., that condition of a circuit with respect to a given 
frequency or the like in which the total reactance is zero 
and the current flow a maximum, as when an antenna circuit 
is so adjusted as to respond with maximum effect to a certain 
wave-length. 

res-o-nant (rez/d-nant), a. [L. resonans (-ant-), ppr. of 
resonare: see resound2.] Resounding, reéchoing, or con- 
tinuing to sound or ring, as sounds; reéchoing with sound, as 
places; having the property of prolonging or increasing 
sound, as by sympathetic vibration, as bodies; pertaining to 
resonance. —res/o-nant-ly, adv. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4h, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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res-o-nate (rez/-nat), 2. 1.; -nated, -nating. [L. resonatus, 
pp. of resonare: see resound?.| To resound; exhibit res- 
onance; act as a resonator. —res/o-na-tor (-na-tor), 7. 
[NL.] Something that produces resonance; an appliance 
for increasing sound by resonance; also, an instrument for 
detecting the presence of a particular tone by means of 
resonance; also, in elect., a device for detecting Hertzian 
waves. —res/o-na-to-ry (-na-t6-ri), a. Producing resonance. 

re-sorb (ré-sérb’), v. t. [L. resorbere (pp. resorptus), < Te-, 
back, + sorbere, suck in.] To absorb again, as an exudation. 
—re-sorb/ent, a. Absorbing again. —re-sorb/ence, 7. 

re-sor-cin (re-z6r/sin), . [From res(in) + orcin. J In 
chem., a colorless crystalline benzene derivative, orig. ob- 
tained from certain resins: used in medicine and in making 
dyes. Also re-sor/ci-nol (-si-nol or -nol).—re-sor/ci-nal 
(-nal), a. ; 

re-sorp-tion (ré-sérp/shon), 7. [= F. résorption, < L. 
resorbere, E. orbs The act of resorbing, or the fact of 
being resorbed; in petrog., in the formation of igneous rocks, 
the process by which a crystal becomes partially or wholly 
remelted and hence reabsorbed by the molten magma from 
which it crystallized.—re-sorp/tive (-tiv), a. ‘ 

re-sort (ré-zort’), v. i. [OF. resort (F. ressortir), < Te- 
(< L. re-), back, + sortir, go out: see sortie.| To returny; 
revert}; also, to betake one’s self, repair, or go (as, “To 
Argos’ realms the victor god resorts, ‘And enters old Crotopus’ 
humble courts”: Pope’s tr. Statius’s “Thebais,” i. 668); 
go frequently or customarily (as, “Head-waiter of the chop- 
house here, To which I most resort’: ‘Tennyson’s ‘Will 
Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,” 210); also, to betake one’s 
self for aid, as to a person; have recourse for use or service, 
as to a thing (as, “I have no opinion of flogging, and therefore 
I do not resort to it,” Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” v.; 
“one of the devices to which he resorted for the purpose of 
obtaining an ascendency in the English counsels,’ Macaulay’s 
“Fist. of Eng.,” ii.); also, sometimes, to stay, as in a place. 
—re-sort’, n. [OF. resort (F. ressort).] Resorting, repair- 
ing, or going, as to a place (obs. or rare: as, “Nor from the 
heaven of heavens Hath he excluded my resort sometimes,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” i. 367); habitual or general 
going or repairing, as to a place or person (as, “Oxford was 
a school of great resort in the reign of Henry TI.,”’ Hallam’s 
“Literature of Europe,” i. 1. § 20; “the Opera, or any other 
place of public resort,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xi.); also, 
concourse or assemblage of peoplet; an assemblagey or 
crowd}; also, a place frequented, as by a person or persons 
(as, “But chiefly the woods were her fav’rite resort”: Burns’s 
“Caledonia,” 15); a place frequented by the public generally 
(as, a pleasure resort; a summer resort; a winter resort; a 
health resort); also, a resorting to some person or thing for 
aid, service, etc., or recourse (as, to have resort to force or to 
subterfuge; in the last resort, as a last expedient); a person 
or thing resorted to for aid, service, etc. (as, “a knowledge 
of the expedients and resorts in times of hazard,” Dana’s 
“Two Years before the Mast,” xxiii.; one’s last resort, or 
ultimate means of aid or relief).—re-sort/er, n. 

re-sound! (ré-sound’), v. 7. or t. [See re-.] To sound 
again. Also written re-sownd. 

re-sound? (ré-zound’), ». [OF. resoner (F. résonner), < L. 
resonare, < re-, back, again, + sonare, sound.| I. inér. 
To reécho or ring with sound, as a place (as, “The dingle 
resounded with my strokes”: Borrow’s “Romany Rye,” i.); 
also, to make an echoing sound, or sound loudly, as a thing 
(as, “Then through the dell his horn resounds,” Scott’s “Lady 
of the Lake,” i. 10; “Cable cars resownded in Burton Street,” 
W. Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup,” i.); also, to be echoed, or 
ring, as sounds (as, “The shouts of a furious mob resounded 
far and wide”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xlviii.); fig., to be 
much mentioned or repeated, or be famed or celebrated (as, 
“What resounds In fable or romance of Uther’s son,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 579; “Milton, a name to resound for 
ages,” Tennyson’s ‘“Milton”). IL tr. To give back or 
reécho (a sound: as, “‘Albion’s cliffs resound the rural lay,” 
Pope’s “Spring,” 6); also, to give forth or utter loudly (as, 
“Tho’ nations, which consult Their gain, at thy expense, 
resound applause,” Young’s “Night Thoughts,” vii. 176: 
now rare); also, to proclaim loudly (praises, etc.); celebrate 
(a person or thing: as, ““The man for wisdom’s various arts 
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renown’d ...O Muse! resound,’ Pope’s tr. Homer’s © 
“Odyssey,” i.).—re-sound’er, n.—re-sound/ing, p. a. 
That resounds; making an echoing sound, or: sounding — 
loudly (as, “He struck his breast a resounding blow’: Jaam 
Conrad’s “Rover,” viii.); echoing, ringing, or sonorous (as, 
“a speech... in which... plain talk and resounding 
eloquence were mingled together’: Lytton Strachey’s 
“Queen Victoria,” v.).—re-sound/ing-ly, adv. 
re-source (ré-sors’), 2. [F.ressource, < OF. resourdre, < L. 
resurgere, rise again: see resurge2, and cf. source.) A 
source of supply, support, or aid (as, a class of persons form- 
ing the chief resource of a country for purposes of taxation; 
“the new resources of thought and language which literature 
felt to be at its disposal,” Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. 
People,” vii. 5); pl., the collective means of a country, an 
organization, etc., available for its purposes (as, “to prosecute 
that foreign commerce which brings all the resources of a 
country into profitable action”: Irving’s “Captain Bonne- 
ville,” xxxviii.); often, pecuniary means, or funds; money, or 
any property which can be converted into money; also, 
available means afforded by the mind or the personal capa- 
bilities (as, “He always had the full command of all the 
resources of one of the most fertile minds that ever existed”: 
Macaulay’s ‘Essays,’ Warren Hastings); also, sing., an 
action or measure to which one may have recourse in an 
emergency (as, “I had no resource but to request to be shown 
into a private room”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” Xi.)5 an 
expedient or shift; also, capability in dealing with a situation 
or meeting difficulties (as, “Fresource in difficulties is the 
distinction of great generals”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xxii.); 
also, a means of relaxation or diversion (as, “the amusements 
of letters and of devotion, which afford so many resources 
in solitude’: Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” xiii.).—re-source/ful, a. Abounding in resources 
(as, a resourceful country); also, full of resource, or fertile 
in expedients (as, “His next thought was that women were 
very resourceful”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” vi. 5); character- 
ized by or showing resource (as, “mastery . - - of resourceful 
and evasive debate”: Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” v.). 
—re-source/ful-ness, n.—re-source/less, a. Destitute of 
resources; without resource. —re-source/less-ness, 7. 
re-spect (ré-spekt’), v. ¢. [L. respectus, pp. of respicere, 
look back, look at, regard, respect, < 7€-, back, + specere, 
look at.] To look at or on}; front onj; also, to pay atten- 
tion tot, or heed}; regard} or considerj; also, to relate to, or 
have reference to (as, “The first case . . . respected a bar- 
gain . . . between a butcher and a candle-maker’’: Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xlii.); also, to hold in esteem or honor 
(as, “This good honest old gaucho we all respected”: W. H. 
Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” xxiii.); show esteem or 
respect for (as, “It was pleasant to find how his [holy man’s] 
cloth was respected”: Kipling’s “Kim,” xi.); show regard 
or consideration for (as, “You . . . should have respected 
my wishes”: Eden Phillpotts’s “Grey Room,” iii.); refrain 
from interfering with (as, to respect a person’s privacy).— 
re-spect’/, n. (L. respectus, n., < respicere.| Attentive 
look, gaze, or regard} (as, “At that day shall a man look to 
his Maker, and his eyes shall have respect to the Holy One 
of Israel”: Isa. xvii. 7); hence, attention} or heedf; also, 
regard or consideration (as, “Onely for honour and for high 
regard, Without respect of richesse or reward”: Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene,” iii. 2. 7); discrimination or partiality in 
the regarding of persons or things (as, “It is not good to have 
respect of persons in judgment”: Prov. xxiv. 23); also, a 
consideration, motive, or end (as, “All the honours and 
worldly respects for which I formerly risked my life, were 
now my aversion”: H. Brooke’s “Fool of Quality,” XViii.); 
also, relation or reference (as, “Their independence . . . 
had respect only to their own sovereign,’ De Quincey’s 
“Revolt of the Tartars’; to make inquiries with respect to a 
matter); also, a particular, detail, or point (in phrases with 
in: as, “Suppose the analogy did . . . fail in this respect,” 
J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 3; “In some respects 
this was true,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” xv.); 
also, esteem or deferential regard felt or shown (as, “I have 
a great respect for any man who makes his own way in life”: 
W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 10); deferential o1 
respectful treatment (as, “Some voluntary respect was 
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yielded to age and valour,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” xlii.; “According to his virtue let us use 
him, With all respect and rites of burial,’ Shakspere’s “Julius 
Cesar,” v. 5.77); the condition of being esteemed or honored 
(as, “Let some part of government be kept in respect!” 
Burke’s “American Taxation”); rank} or standing} (as, 
“many of the best respect in Rome”: Shakspere’s “Julius 
Cesar,” i. 2. 59); also, pl., sentiments of esteem as con- 
veyed in polite messages (as, ““Give her my best respects”: 
W. H. Hudson’s ‘Purple Land,” xiv.); deferential or re- 
spectful compliments, as paid by making a call on a person 
or otherwise (in ‘to pay one’s respects’: as, “My wife and I 
are come to pay our respects,’ Borrow’s ‘‘Romany Rye,” vi.: 
the phrase being sometimes used ironically, esp. of making 
uncomplimentary references in a speech or the like).—in 
respect of, in consideration of}, or because off; also, with 

. Tespect or reference to; also, in comparison witht (as, “In 
respect of a fine workman, I am but . . . a cobbler”: Shak- 
spere’s “Julius Cesar,” i. 1. 10). 

re-spect-a-bil-i-ty (ré-spek-ta-bil/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
The state or quality of being respectable; respectable social 
standing; respectable character or repute on moral grounds 
(as, “He . . . remarked . . . that he should want refer- 
ences of respectability’: Besant’s ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” iv.); also, those who are respectable (as, ‘“‘Nearly 
the whole respectability of the town was either fussily mar- 
shalling processions or gazing down at them’: Arnold 
Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” ii. 11); also, a respectable person 
(commonly in pl.); also, pl., things accepted as respectable. 

re-spect-a-ble (ré-spek’ta-bl), a. Worthy of respect or 
esteem, estimable, or worthy (as, “I honoured and esteemed 
the respectable Laura like a mother,’ Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” xxxix.; ‘His administrative talents, and his 
respectable and conciliatory character, made him well fitted 
to preside over the Government,” Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. 
in the 18th Century,” i.); of good or fair social standing, 
as persons; pertaining or appropriate to such standing, as 
things; honest and decent, irrespective of social standing, as 
persons or their character, etc. (as, ‘“He was a respectable man 
. . . he had been chief-officer of home ships, with a spotless 
character,” J. Conrad’s ‘‘Rescue,” iii. 9; ‘‘She’s at least 
respectable, I hope!’ Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” iv.); of good or 
fair repute (as, a respectable neighborhood); proper or decent 
(as, conduct or language which is not respectable); seemly 
or decent in appearance, or as the appearance (as, “‘It will be 
necessary to find a milliner . . . Something must be done 
with Maggy too, who at present is . . . barely respectable,” 
Dickens’s “Little Dorrit,” i. 35; respectable clothes); of 
moderate excellence, fairly good, or fair (as, ‘““He was a 
respectable military administrator’: Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. 
in the 18th Century,” viii.); considerable in size, number, or 
amount, or as size, etc. (as, “His father... had... . left 
him a respectable fortune”: Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty Lady,” 
vi.).—re-spect/a-bly, adv. 

re-spect-er (ré-spek’/tér), n. One who respects. —respecter 
of persons, one who considers individual persons in his 
dealings, so as to discriminate in favor of some or against 
others instead of being impartial or just: as, ‘I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons” (Acts, x. 34). 

re-spect-ful (ré-spekt/ful), a. Full of, characterized by, or 
showing respect: as, to be respectful to age; “Had they 
brought money with them they might have had a respectful 
hearing” (Froude’s “Cesar,” xv.).—re-spect/ful-ly, adv.— 
re-spect/ful-ness, 7. P ; 

re-spect-ing (ré-spek/ting), prep. [Orig. ppr.] Consider- 
ingt, or taking into account; also, regarding or concerning, 
or relating to (as, “Every one is informed . . . respecting 
the supposed most skilful way of conducting his defence,” 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxiii.; “to ask a few questions 
respecting the seminary,” Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,” i) 

re-spec-tive (ré-spek/tiv), a. Attentive, heedfulj, or re- 
gardfult; also, discriminating}; partialt; also, having rela- 
tion or reference to something}; also, pertaining severally or 
individually to each of a number of persons, things, etc. (as, 
“He and I will talk together for our respective principals,” 
J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” ix.; ‘In two hours all were 
at their respective destinations,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” 
lvii.); pertaining to one particular person, thing, etc., of a 
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number, or particular (as, each went his respective way; 
each house is marked with its respective number); also, 
respectful} or courteous}; also, worthy of respect}; respect- 
able}.—re-spec’tive-ly, adv. Ina respective manner; now, 
with respect to each of a number (as, these are distinguished 
respectwely as A, B, and C; “if... the child’s mother 
could see... the child’s memories respectively of her 
husband and herself,’ W. De Morgan’s ‘‘Alice-for-Short,” 
xlii.); severally. 

re-spell (ré-spel’), v. t. [See re-.] To spell anew. 

re-spir-a-ble (ré-spir’a-bl or res/pi-ra-), a. Capable of being 
respired; also, capable of respiring.—re-spir-a-bil/i-ty 
(-bil’i-ti), n. 

res-pi-ra-tion (res-pi-ra/shon), n. [L. respiratio(n-).] The 
act of respiring; the inhalation and exhalation of air; breath- 
ing; specif., in animals, the process by which oxygen is 
absorbed into the system and the oxidation products (esp. 
carbon dioxide) are given off; also, in plants, the process by 
which oxygen is absorbed from the air and carbon dioxide is 
released; also, a single act of breathing (as, ‘‘He [a lion] still 
breathed regularly, as his flanks heaved with each respira- 
tion”: J. H. Patterson’s ““Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” xxii.).— 
res/pi-ra-tor, n. [NL.] A device, usually of gauze, worn 
over the mouth, or nose and mouth, to prevent the inhala- 
tion of noxious substances, etc.—re-spir-a-to-ry (ré- 
spir/a-t6-ri or res/pi-ra-), @. Pertaining to or serving for 
respiration. 

re-spire (ré-spir’), v.; -spired, -spiring. [L. respirare (pp. 
respiratus), < re-, back, + spirare, breathe.] I. tr. To 
breathe out or exhale; also, to breathe in and out; inhale and 
exhale; breathe. IE. intr. To inhale and exhale air for 
the purpose of maintaining life; breathe; also, to breathe 
freely again, after anxiety, trouble, etc. (as, “The Imperial 
City stands released From bondage threatened by the em- 
battled East, And Christendom respires’: Wordsworth’s 
“Siege of Vienna Raised by John Sobieski’); also, to take 
breath, or rest (as, ‘‘Pause, then; and, for a moment, here 
resptre”: Young’s “Night Thoughts,” ix. 1741). 

res-pite (res/pit), n. [OF. respit (F. répit), < L. respectus, 
regard, consideration, ML. delay, postponement: see respect, 
ag Respect} or regard}; also, a delay, or extension of time, 
asked or allowed (as, “‘Give us seven days’ respite, that we 
may send messengers unto all the coasts of Israel”: 1 Sam. 
xi. 3); esp., temporary suspension of the execution of a 
person condemned to death; a reprieve; hence, delay or 
cessation for a time of anything distressing or trying (as, 
“No reversal or respite of their sufferings had followed,” 
J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” xvi.; to toil without respite); 
an interval of relief from something (as, ‘‘I was just thanking 
Providence for the respite from hob-nobbing which I 
imagined was to follow,’’ Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” xix.; 
a brief respite from care).—res/pite, v. t.; -pited, -piting. 
[OF. respiter.| To grant a respite to, esp. from execution or 
death, or reprieve (as, “Every one is informed whether he 
shall be acquitted, respited, or pardoned”: Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” xxiii.); relieve temporarily from anything dis- 
tressing or trying, as from pain or toil; also, to grant delay 
in the carrying out of (an obligation, punishment, etc.: as, 
“Gregg . . . was sentenced to be hung, but his execution 
was respited for nearly three months,” Lecky’s “Hist. of 
Eng. in the 18th Century,” i.); give an interval of relief from, 
or cause to cease for a time (as, “Care may be respited, 
but not repealed”: Wordsworth’s “Evening Voluntaries,” 
iv. 24); also, to cease from} or suspend}. 

re-splend (ré-splend’), v. 7. [L. resplendere, < re-, back, 
again, + splendere, shine.] To shine brilliantly; be radiant 
or splendid. 

re-splen-dence, re-splen-den-cy (ré-splen’/dens, -den-si), n. 
Resplendent state; splendor. 

re-splen-dent (ré-splen/dent), a. [L. resplendens (-ent-), 
ppr. of resplendere: see resplend.] Shining brilliantly, or 
gleaming (as, “In the dining-room, the sideboard flashed 
resplendent with plate,’ C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xvii.; 
“The moon shone with a pure and resplendent whiteness,” 
Irving’s “‘Knickerbocker’s New York,” iii. 4); hence, splendid, 
gorgeous, or showily fine in appearance (as, “‘A coach-and- 
four, resplendent in liveries, stopped at the door’: Miss 
Mulock’s “John Halifax,” xv.); strikingly fine or admirable 


(variable) d as d or j, 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


respond 


in character (as, resplendent virtues or achievements). —re- 
splen/dent-ly, adv. ; 

re-spond (ré-spond’), ». [OF. respondre (F. répondre), < L. 
respondere (pp. responsus), < Te-, back, + spondere, 
promise.] I.ir. Tosay in answer or reply (as, he responded 
that no more could be done; “Miss Lucy Morgan . . .. 
responded cheerfully: ‘Ym willing to learn wisdom, 
Tarkington’s “Magnificent Ambersons,” v.); also, to answer 
or satisfy, as by payment (as, the prisoner was held to re- 
spond the judgment of the court: U. S.); also, to answer Or 
correspond tot (as, “His great deeds respond his speeches 
great”: Fairfax’s tr. Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” x. 40). 
Il. intr. To make answer, or give a reply in words (as, to 
respond briefly to a question); utter a response; hence, to 
make a return by some action as if in answer (as, to respond 
by a nod; to respond to a cry for help by going to the rescue; 
to respond generously to a call for contributions); exhibit 
some action or effect as if in answer, Or react (as, nerves 
respond to a stimulus; the system responds to a drug, or to 
treatment; “My feelings . . . were dead indeed if they did 
not respond to such an inspiration,” W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 9); also, to answer, meet liability, or give 
satisfaction (as, the defendant is held to respond in damages: 
U. S.); also, to answer or correspond (to: as, ‘““The service 
in no way responded to her expectations,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Hilda Lessways,” ii. 1).—re-spond’, n. An answer or 
reply (now rare); eccles., a response; specif., a short anthem 
chanted at intervals during the reading of a lection; also, a 
responsory; in arch., a half-pillar or the like engaged in a 
wall to support an arch.—re-spond/ence, n. The act of re- 
sponding, or response (as, respondence to a stimulus); also, 
agreement or correspondence (obs. or rare).—re-spond/ent. 
[L. respondens (-ent-), ppr.] I.a. Answering; responsive; 
also, correspondent}. II. n. One who responds, or makes 
reply; in law, a defendant, esp. in a divorce case.—res- 
pon-den-ti-a (res-pon-den’ shia), n. [NL.] A loan on the 
cargo of a vessel, payment being contingent on the safe 
arrival of the cargo or some part of it at the port of destina- 
tion.—re-spond/er, n. One who or that which responds; 
in elect., a device for detecting Hertzian waves. 

re-sponse (ré-spons’), 7. [OF. response (F. réponse), 
earlier respons, < L. responsum, prop. neut. of responsus, 

p. of respondere, E. respond.| An answer or reply, whether 

in words or in some other form (as, ‘“‘A fierce cheer was their 
response,” H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” liv.; ‘Her ladyship 
... smiled to him, but obtained no response,” Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy,” viii.; ‘““The mother’s response was a 
grieving silence,” Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” iii.); often, 
an answer or reply in the form of some action or proceeding 
(as, his response was a vigorous blow; the vote of confidence 
was a response to these charges); a responsive action, or 
reaction, as to some stimulus or affecting agency; also, the 
act of responding, answering, or replying (as, to listen without 
response; temporarily incapable of response; “In response 
to his knock the door was opened,” W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” ii. 10); eccles., a verse, sentence, phrase, or word 
said or sung by the choir or congregation in reply to the 
officiant (cf. versicle); also, a responsory. 

re-spon-si-bil-i-ty (ré-spon-si-bil/i-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
The state or fact of being responsible; an instance of being 
responsible, or a particular burden of obligation resting upon 
one who is responsible (as, “He . . . felt the responsibilitres 
of his position”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Polly,” iv.); also, some- 
thing for which one is responsible or which entails obligation 
(as, a child is a responsibility to its parents; the horse proved 
to be a responsibility rather than an advantage).—on one’s 
own responsibility, with the responsibility resting solely 
upon one’s self, as for something one does; on one’s own 
authority: as, “He promulgates his system... entirely 
on his own responsibility” (Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Ro- 
mance,”’ vii.). 

re-spon-si-ble (ré-spon/si-bl), a. [Obs. F. responsible, < L. 
respondere, E. respond.] Answerable or accountable, as for 
something within one’s power of choice or control or under 
one’s management or care (as, to be responsible for one’s own 
actions or for the actions of one’s subordinates; “I am re- 
sponsible for the ship’s safety,” Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island,” ix.); under obligation to account (fo: as, “The 
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re-spon-sion (ré-spon’ shon), 


re-spon-so-ry (ré-spon/s9-ri), .; 


rest 


people had given him his command, and to the people alone 
he was responsible,” Froude’s “Cesar,” xiv.); involving 
accountability or responsibility (as, a responsible position or 
office); also, chargeable with being the author, cause, OF 
occasion of something (with for: as, who is responsible for 
all these changes? his methods are responsible for the general 
dissatisfaction; the weather is responsible for the delay); 
also, having a mental or moral capacity for knowing right 
from wrong, in virtue of which one may be held accountable 
for his acts (as, man is a responsible being); capable of 
rational thought or action (as, wrought upon by passion or 
fear until no longer responsible); also, able to discharge 
obligations or pay debts (as, “I let his houses; I told him who 
were responsible tenants”: Besant’s “All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,” iv.); reliable in business or other dealings; 
showing or suggesting reliability (as, to have a responsible 
appearance; “his studious and responsible face,” W. De. 
Morgan’s “Somehow Good,” iv.).—re-spon/si-ble-ness, 7. 
—re-spon/si-bly, adv. 

n. [L. responsio(n-), <_re- 
spondere, E. respond.] The act of responding or answering, 
or a response (now rare); pl., at Oxford University, England, 
the first examination which candidates for the degree of 
B. A. have to pass. 


re-spon-sive (ré-spon’siv), a. (LL. responsivus.] Respond- 


ing; making answer or reply (as, ‘Celestial voices .- - 
Sole, or responsive each to other’s note”: Milton’s ‘‘Paradise 
Lost,” iv. 683); acting in response, as to some stimulus; 
often, responding readily to influences, friendly advances, or 
the like last “This Mr. Arthur Russell was a much more 
responsive person than one had supposed”: Tarkington’s 
“Alice Adams,” x.); also, characterized by the use of re- 
sponses (as, responsive worship); also, correspondent (now 
rare).—re-spon/sive-ly, adv. —re-spon/sive-ness, 7. 

pl. -ries (-riz). [ML. 
responsorium.| Eccles., an anthem sung after a lection by a 
soloist and choir alternately. 


rest! (rest), n. [AS. rest, rest, rest, resting-place, = OHG. 


rasta (G. rast), rest, also stage of a journey, = Icel. rést and 
Goth. rasta, stage of a journey, mile.] The refreshing quiet 
or repose of sleep (as, to retire to rest; to have a good night’s 
rest); also, refreshing ease or inactivity after exertion or 
labor (as, to allow an hour for rest; wayfarers at rest in the 
shade; rest for the weary body or mind); intermission of 
labor or activity (as, “Six days shall work be done: but the 
seventh day is the sabbath of rest . . . ye shall do no work 
therein”: Lev. xxiii. 3); an interval or period of relief from 
exertion or labor (as, “(Having but one horse, he had to go ina 
leisurely way with many rests,” W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away 
and Long Ago,” xxiv.; ‘He [a doctor] would order you a rest. 
He would send you off to some holiday resort,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Soul of a Bishop,” v.); also, in general, relief or freedom 
from anything that wearies, troubles, or disturbs (as, rest 
after pain; “Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would I 
fly away, and be at rest,” Ps. lv. 6); comfortable ease (as, 
“ienoble rest”: Cowper’s “To Miss Macartney,” 7); mental 
or spiritual ease or tranquillity (as, to set one’s mind 
at rest; care and remorse allow us no rest); undisturbed 
quiet, or peace (as, a period of rest between wars; a land ora 
people at rest); relief or freedom (from something specified: 
as, to have rest from one’s labors; “The Lord shall give thee 
rest from thy sorrow, and from thy fear, and from the hard 
bondage wherein thou wast made to serve,” Isa. xiv. 3); 
also, the repose of death or of the grave (as, “This pale faint 
swan, Who... sings His soul and body to their lasting 
rest,” Shakspere’s “King John,” v. 7. 24; to lay the dead 
to rest); often, the ease and peace of the blessed after death 
(as, the heavenly rest; entered into rest, an expression used of 
one who has died; ‘“‘Hang the sad verse on Carolina’s urn, 
And hail her passage to the realms of rest,” Pope’s “Epilogue 
to the Satires,” i. 81); also, cessation or absence of motion 
(as, a body at rest; to bring a machine to rest); stillness, as of 
water, the air, etc.; quiet, quiescence, or inactivity, as of some 
physical agency (as, a volcano at rest); subsidence, com- 
plete abatement, or final settlement (esp. in certain phrases: 
as, to lay or put fears to rest; to set a question at rest); also, 
stay or abode, as in a place} (as, “I entreat you. . . That 
you vouchsafe your rest here in our court Some little time”: 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mive, ndr; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
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(lightened) aviary, 


ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


‘rest 


Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” ii. 2. 13); a place of abode, or resting- 
Bee: ‘Till swe end In dust, our final rest and native 
ome”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” x. 1085); specif., an 
establishment for providing shelter or lodging for some class 
of persons (as, a rest for sailors ashore); also, a piece or thing 
for something to rest on (as, a foot-rest; a rest for a firearm 
or a billiard-cue in use; a rest for the cutting tool in a lathe); 
a support, or supporting device; in music, an interval of 
silence between tones, or a mark or sign indicating it; in 
pros., a short pause in reading; a cesura.—rest}, v.72. [AS. 
restan, restan. | To take.rest, or refresh one’s self with rest, 
as by sleeping, lying down, or relaxing the body or mind; 
recruit the powers or relieve weariness by cessation of ex- 
ertion or labor; cease from exertion, labor, or activity 
(often with from: as, “On the seventh day God ended his 
work . . . and he rested on the seventh day from all his 
work,” Gen. ii. 2); also, to be at ease, or have tranquillity or 
peace (as, “We would not let Mrs. Mirvan rest till she con- 
sented to go”: Miss Burney’s “Evelina,” x.); also, to repose 
or lie in death or in the grave (as, “In the same cemetery rest 
the mortal remains of Doddridge”: Borrow’s “Bible in 
Spain,” i.); also, to cease from motion, come to rest, or stop; 
be quiet or still (as, “like the troubled sea, when it cannot 
rest”: Isa. lvii. 20); become or remain inactive; be dis- 
continued, or go without further action or notice (as, to let 
a matter rest; “‘An if I wist he did,—but let it rest; Other 
' affairs must now be managed,” Shakspere’s ‘1 Henry VI.,” 
iv. 1. 180); also, to stay or abide, as in a place (archaic: as, 
“to rest awhile within her court,” Tennyson’s “Geraint and 
Enid,” 854); also, to lie, recline, sit, or lean for rest or ease 
(in, on, against, etc.: as, “He was suffering from some 
internal malady, and spent most of the day . . . resting in 
an easy-chair,”’ W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” 
xiii.); lie or be set for support (on, against, etc.: as, his arm 
rested on the table; the ladder rested against the wall); be 
imposed (on or wpon), as a burden or responsibility; rely 
(on or wpon: as, “Help us, O Lord our God; for we rest on 
thee,” 2 Chron. xiv. 11); trust (in: as, ‘Nor did he doubt her 
more, But rested in her fealty,’’ Tennyson’s “Geraint and 
Enid,” 966); be based or founded, or depend (on or upon: 
as, “The power of the house of commons in Great Britain 
rested on its exclusive right to grant annually the supplies 
necessary for carrying on the government,” Bancroft’s 
“Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 1); have its 
ground or seat (in: as, “I then inquired in what rested his 
hope of protection,” Borrow’s ‘Bible in Spain,” iii.); lie, be 
found, or be (where specified: as, the blame rests with them; 
‘‘No stain had ever rested on the name of Metellus,” Froude’s 
“Cesar,” v.); be present, dwell, or linger (on or upon: as, a 
light or shadow rests on a spot; a smile rests on the lips); be 
fixed or directed on something, as the gaze, eyes, etc.; inlaw, 
to terminate voluntarily the introduction of evidence in a 
case.—to rest on one’s oars. See under oar, n.—rest}, 
v. t. To give rest to, or refresh with rest (as, to rest one’s 
self; a halt to rest the horses); also, to grant rest or peace to 
(the soul, a person, etc.), as after death (much used in pious 
wishes: as, “Is my boy, God rest his soul, alive or dead?” 
Shakspere’s ‘Merchant of Venice,” ii. 2. 75); also, to bring 
to rest, or to a halt or stop; let stand; allow to remain in- 
active or without further action; also, to lay or place for rest, 
ease, or comfortable support (as, to rest the head on a pillow, 
or on another’s breast; to rest one’s back against a tree) ; 
in general, to place or set for support or for a firm position (as, 
“Straight he took his bow of ash-tree, On the sand one end 
he rested”: Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” ix. 147); base, or let 
depend, as on some ground of reliance (as, to rest one’s 
hopes on assurances received); fix (the eyes, etc.: as, “She 
rested her eyes on him, steadily,” H. James’s “Portrait of a 
Lady,” xliii.); in law, to terminate voluntarily the intro- 
duction of evidence on (as, to rest one’s case). ; 
rest? (rest), v. 7. [OF. F. rester, < L. restare, stop behind, 
stay, remain, < re-, back, + stare, stand.] To be left, or 
remain (archaic: as, “There rests no other shift but this,’ 
Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” ii. 1. 75); also, to continue to be, 
or remain (as specified: as, rest assured that it is true; “He 
rested well content that all was well,” Tennyson’s “Geraint 
and Enid,” 951).—rest?, n. [OF. F. reste.| That which is 
left or remains after separation of a part; the remainder (as, 
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gs as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, 
from; +, and; =, equals. 


restive 


the resf of the money, of the day, or of the sentence); the 
others (as, he is just like all the rest; one horse was in ad- 
vance of the rest). 

rest? (rest), v. t. [For arrest.] To arrest. [Now chiefly 
prov. ]—rest3, . In medieval armor, a contrivance fixed to 
the side of the breastplate or cuirass for receiving and sup- 
porting the butt of a lance when couched for charging: as, 
to set or lay one’s lance in rest; ‘‘Each ready lance is in the 
rest’ (Scott’s “Lord of the Isles,” vi. 22). 

re-state (ré-stat’), v.t. [See re-.] To state again or anew.— 
re-state/ment, 7. 

res-tau-rant (res/to-rant), n. [F., prop. ppr. of restaurer, 
OF. restorer, E. restore?.| An establishment where refresh- 
ments of food and drink, or meals, are served, as to customers. 
—res-tau-ra-teur (res-td-ra-téer), n. [F.] The keeper of a 
restaurant. 

rest=cure (rest/kir), m. A treatment for nervous disorders, 
consisting of a complete rest, usually combined with sys- 
tematic feeding, massage, etc. 

rest-er (res/tér), n. One who rests. 

rest-ful (rest/ful), a. Full of, fraught with, or giving rest 
(as, ‘Tired with all these, for restful death I cry,” Shakspere’s 
“Sonnets,” Ixvi.; a restful hour); also, being at rest; quiet; 
tranquil; peaceful.—rest/ful-ly, adv.—rest/ful-ness, n. 

rest=har-row (rest/har’6), n. [See rest?.] A low, pink- 
flowered, leguminous Euro- 
pean shrub, Ononis arvensis, 
with tough roots which hin- 
der the plow or harrow. 

res-tiff (res/tif), a. Earlier 
form of restive. 

res-ti-form (res/ti-férm), a. 
LNL. restiformis, < L. restis, 
rope, cord, + forma, form. ] 
Cord-like: as, the restiform 
bodies (in anat., a pair of 
cord-like bundles of nerve- 
fibers lying one on each side 
of the medulla oblongata 
and connecting it with the 
cerebellum). 

rest-ing (res/ting), p.a. In 
bot., dormant: applied esp. ,, 
to spores which germinate , 
after a period of dormancy. 

rest-ing =place (res/ting- ~ 
plas), n. A place for rest- Flowering 
ing, as in sleep or in halt- 
ing for rest on a journey; also, one’s grave or tomb (often 
‘last, or final, resting-place’); also, a place of abode (archaic: 
as, “My people shall dwell ... in sure dwellings, and 
in quiet resting places,” Isa. xxxii. 18). 

res-ti-tute (res/ti-tit), v. t.; -tuted, -tuting. [L. restitutus, 
pp. of restituere, < re-, back, + statuere, set up: see statute.] - 
To restore to the former state or position, or rehabilitate (now 
rare); also, to restore or give back (something taken), as 
to the owner; make good (loss, etc.); make restitution for. 
—res-ti-tu’tion (-ti’shgn), n. [L. restitutio(n-).] Resto- 
ration to the former or original state or position; also, the 
restoration of property or rights previously taken away (as, 
“He attempted to enforce the restitution of the Roman lands 
and cities”: G. P. R. James’s “Hist. of Charlemagne,” ii.); 
the giving of an equivalent for something taken or destroyed, 
or reparation made by giving an equivalent or compensation 
for loss, damage, or injury caused (as, “Tf fire break out .. . 
so that the stacks of corn . . . be consumed therewith; he 
that kindled the fire shall surely make restitution”: Ex. 
xxii. 6); indemnification; in physics, the return of an elastic 
body to its original form or position when released from strain. 
—res/ti-tu-tive (-tiv), re-stit-w-to-ry (ré-stit/G-td-ri), a. 

res-tive (res/tiv), a. [OF. restif (F. rétof), < L. restare, E. 
rest?.] Inactive or sluggish (obs. or rare); also, refusing to 
go forward, as a horse; hence, refractory (as, “The animal 
was restive, and . . . strenuously resisted being mounted”: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 6); impatient of control, 
restraint, or delay, as persons (as, “The army .. . had 
grown uncontrollably restive at the slow and tortuous course 
of the dealings’: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” iii. 6); some- 


Branch of Rest-harrow. — 
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restless 


times, restless or uneasy.—res/tive-ly, adv.—res/tive- 


ness, 7. : 
rest-less (rest/les), a. Without rest or sleep, or without 
unbroken, refreshing sleep (as, “I restless lie frae e’en to 


morn,” Burns’s “How Lang and Dreary”’; a restless night); 
also, taking no rest, or averse to quiet or inaction, as persons, 
characterized by unceasing activity (as, “condemned _ by 
nature and fortune to an active and restless life”: Swift's 
“<Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 1); also, unable to rest, unquiet, or 
uneasy, as 2 person or animal, the mind, heart, etc.; charac- 
terized by or showing inability to remain at rest (as, a restless 
mood; a restless twitch of the hand); also, never at rest, 
motionless, or still, or never ceasing (as, “watching... 
the shuttle’s restless play”: Whittier’s “Mary Garvin’); 
also, affording no rest (as, “Restless was the chair”: Cowper’s 
“Task,” i. 44); preventing test (as, ‘Ease to the body some, 
none to the mind From restless thoughts”: Milton’s “Samson 
Agonistes,” 19).—rest/less-ly, adv.—rest/less-ness, 7. 
re-stock (ré-stok’), v. t. [See re-.] To stock anew. 
re-stor-a-ble (ré-stdr’a-bl), a. That may be restored. 
res-to-ra-tion (res-td-ra/shgn), 7. [Earlier _restawration, 
< OF. F. restauration, < LL. restauratio(n-).] The act of 
restoring, or the state or fact of being restored; a bringing 
back to a former, original, normal, or unimpaired condition; 
a bringing back to or recovery of health or strength; a putting 
back into a former position, dignity, etc.; renewal, revival, 
or reéstablishment; restitution of something taken away or 
lost; also, something which is restored; specif., a representa- 
tion of an ancient building, extinct animal, or the like, 
showing it in its original state; also [cap.], with the, in Eng. 
hist., the reéstablishment of the monarchy in England with 
the return of Charles II. in 1660; hence, the period of the 
reigns of Charles II. (1660-85) and James II. (1685-88). 
_—res-to-ra/tion-ism, n. The doctrine of the final restora- 
tion of all men to a state of happiness in the future life.— 
res-to-ra/tion-ist, 7. 
re-stor-a-tive (ré-stor’a-tiv). [OF. F. restauratif.] I. a. 
Serving to restore; pertaining to restoration; esp., capable 
of renewing health or strength. IT. n. A restorative agent; 
a food, cordial, or medicine which recruits the vital powers; 
esp., a means of restoring a person to consciousness. —re= 
stor/a-tive-ly, adv. 
re-store! (ré-stor’), v. t. 
written re-store. 
re-store? (ré-stor’), v. t.} -stored, -storing. (OF. restorer, 
restaurer (F. restaurer), < L. restaurare, restore, repair, 
rebuild, < re-, back, + -staurare, occurring also in instaurare, 
renew, restore: see instauration.] To bring back to a 
former, original, or normal condition (as, to restore a country 
to order after a revolution; to restore a person to conscious- 
ness); bring back from a state of decay, injury, or harmful 
alteration, to the original condition or form, as a building, 
statue, or painting, reproduce or represent (an ancient 
building, extinct animal, etc.) in the original state; bring 
back to a state of health, soundness, or vigor (as, “The quiet 
place, the pure air... will restore you in a few days”: 
Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xxxii.); also, 
former place, or to former position, rank, etc. (as, ‘Release 
me, and restore me to the ground,” Tennyson’s “Tithonus,” 
72; “The Bishops were restored to their seats in the Upper 
House,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); reinstate in an 
office, dignity, etc. (as, to restore an emperor or king); 
also, to bring back into existence, use, or the like, or reéstab- 
lish (as, to restore order; “to restore the helmets and the 
cuirasses of the infantry,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” xxvii.); also, to give back, or make return 
or restitution of (anything taken away or lost: as, to restore 
stolen or lost goods to the owner); also, to make compensa- 
tion or amends fort (as, “But if the while I think on thee, 
dear friend, All losses are restored and sorrows end”: Shak- 
spere’s “Sonnets,” xxx.).—re-stor/er (-stor/ér), n. 
re-strain (ré-stran’), v. t. [OF. F. restreindre, < L. re- 
stringere (pp. restrictus), bind back, confine, restrain, < 7e-, 
back, + stringere, draw tight: cf. restrict.| To draw tightt; 
also, to hold back from action, or keep in check or under 
control (as, to restrain a person from interference; to restrain 
a horse by a bridle; he restrained himself as long as he could); 
put a check upon, keep down, or repress (as, “His authority 


[See re-.] To store anew. Also 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, her; 
élect, agOny, int9, unite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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to put back to a) 


pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, 
ardent, actgr, natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin 


resume 


had restrained the pride and oppression of the royal officers,” 
Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” xxxIx.; 
to restrain one’s curiosity; “She restrained tears — with 
difficulty,” Eden Phillpotts’s “Children of Men,” i. 6); 
restrict or limit (obs. or archaic: as, “natural knowledge, in 
the more common restrained sense of the words,” J. Butler’s 
“Analogy of Religion,” ii. 3); deprive of liberty, as a person; 
also, to withhold, as from a persont; also, to forbidt or 
prohibitt.—re-strain’a-ble, a. That may be restrained. — 
re-strain/ed-ly, adv.—re-strain/er, n. One who or that 
which restrains; specif., a chemical, as potassium bromide, 
added to a photographic developer to retard its action.— 
restraint’ (-strant’), n. [OF. restrainte.| The act of 
restraining, or holding back, controlling, or checking; re- 
straining action or influence (as, freedom from restraint) ; 
a means of restraining (as, “They threw off all restraints, 
conventions, pretences”: Arnold Bennett’s “Leonora,” 
i.); also, the state or fact of being restrained; deprivation of 
liberty, or confinement; also, constraint or reserve (as, “a 
stout, merry little woman, whose informal welcome had 
banished his restraint almost at once”: L. Merrick’s ‘“Posi- 
tion of Peggy Harper,” ii. 1); also, restriction} or limitationf; 
also, a prohibition}. : 
re-strict (ré-strikt’), v. ¢. [L. restrictus, pp. of restringere: 
see restrain.| To confine or keep within limits, as of space, 
action, choice, quantity, etc. (as, to restrict a practice to a 
particular area; “a pardon, so restricted that none were 
likely to be forgiven save those who had done no wrong,” 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 8; to restrict the number of 
officers to five); often, to attach limitations of application to 
(a meaning, etc.).—re-strict/ed, p. 4. Confined within 
limits; limited. —re-strict’/ed-ly, adv.—re-stric’tion (-strik’- 
shon), n. [LL.. restrictio(n-).] The act of restricting, 
or the state of being restricted; limitation; also, something 
that restricts; a restricting or limiting condition or regula- 
tion; a limitation.—re-stric’tive (-tiv), a. Tending or 
serving to restrict; of the nature of a restriction; also, ex- 
pressing or implying restriction or limitation of application, 
as terms, expressions, etc.—re-stric/tive-ly, adv. 
re-strike (ré-strik’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. -struck. [See re-.] 
To strike again; esp., to stamp (a coin) anew, with a dif- 
ferent impression. 
re-sult (ré-zult’), v. 7. [ML. resultare, arise, result, L. 
spring back, freq. of resilire: see resile.]| To spring backy or 
rebound}; also, to spring, arise, or proceed as a consequence 
from actions, circumstances, premises, etc. (as, from these 
measures much good may result; if they are molested, trouble 
will result); be the outcome; also, to terminate or end in a 
specified manner or thing (as, the affair resulted badly for 
him; the match resulted in a draw); also, in law, to revert 
(to).—re-sult’, n. That which results; the outcome, 
consequence, or effect of some action, circumstance, etc., or a 
particular consequence or effect (as, “If they had refused, the 
result would not have been greatly different,” Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xxvii.; “Judging from the results I haverscentyares 
I cannot say . . . that I agree with you,”’ Mallock’s ““New 
Republic,” iii. 2); also, a decision or determination, as of a 
council or a deliberative assembly (obs. or rare: as, “If our 
proposals once again were heard, We should compel them to a 
quick result,” Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” vi. 619); in math., 
a quantity, value, etc., obtained by calculation. —re-sult/ant. 
I. a. That results; following as a result or consequence; 
specif., resulting from the combination of two or more 
agents (as, a resultant force). II. . That which results; 
specif., a resultant force, velocity, or the like (see composition 
of forces).—re-sult/ful, a. Fraught with results; fruitful; 
effective.—re-sult/less, a. Without results; fruitless; . 
ineffective. 
re-sum-a-ble (ré-zii/ma-bl), a. ‘That may be resumed. 
re-sume (ré-ziim’), v.; -sumed, -suming. [OF. reswmer 
(F. résumer), < L. resumere (pp. reswmptus), < _re-, again, 
++ sumere, take.] I. tr. To take back (as, “He. . . re- 
plied that no human consideration should tempt him to 
resume the gift which he had conferred,” Gibbon’s ‘Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” xlix.; “concessions which 
the sovereign had freely made and might at his pleasure 
”? ) Ly . 
resume,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.); also, to take, or 
take on, again (as, to reswme one’s maiden name; “ere 


late, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
; FH, then; y, you; 
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russet fields their green resume,” Bryant’s “Yellow Violet”; 
_lesuming . . . my own nationality,” W. H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land,” xvii.); take up or go on with again after 
interruption (as, to resume a journey; to resume official 
duties; “This official . . . reswmed what was evidently an 

Interrupted discourse,” H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 
1. $3); take again into use, or return to the use of (as, “She 
idly resumed the great Venetian fan which hung from her 
waist”: Howells’s ‘‘Foregone Conclusion,” viii.); take or 
occupy again (as, “He reswmed his old place at my side,” 
W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xix.; ‘Bob Pierson 
resumed his seat,” Galsworthy’s “‘Saint’s Progress,” ii. 10); 
also, to recapitulate or summarize. IE. intr. To begin 
again; go on or continue after interruption. 

ré-su-mé (ra-zii-mi), n. [F., prop. pp. of réswmer, re- 
capitulate, sum up: see eae A summing up; a sum- 
mary: as, ‘‘to make a résumé of the rise and progress of the 
Greek drama” (S. Butler’s ““Way of All Flesh,” xlvi.). 

re-sum-er (ré-zii/mér), n. One who resumes. 

re-sum-mon (ré-sum/on), v. ¢. [See re-.] To summon 
again.—re-sum/mons, n. A second or repeated summons. 

re-sump-tion (ré-zump/shon), n. [LL. reswmptio(n-), < 
L. reswmere: see resume.] The act of resuming; a taking 
back, as of something previously granted; a taking, or taking 
on, again, as of something given up or lost; a taking up or 
going on with again, as of something interrupted; specif., in 
U.S. hist. and politics, the return to specie payments by the 
government (as, the Reswmption Act of 1875, providing for 
resumption on Jan. 1, 1879).—re-sump’tive (-tiv),a. Tend- 
ing to resume; that recapitulates or summarizes.—re- 
sump’tive-ly, adv. 

re-su-pi-nate (ré-sii/pi-nat), a. [L. reswpinatus, pp. of 
resupinare, bend back, < re-, back, + suwpinare: see su- 
pinate.| Bent backward; inverted; appearing as if upside 
down: chiefly in bot.—re-su-pi-na/tion (-na/shgn), n. 
Resupinate condition. 

re-su-pine (ré-si-pin’), a. [L. resupinus, < re-, back, + 
supinus, E. supine.] Lying on the back; supine. 

re-surge! (ré-serj’), v. 7. [See re-.] To surge back. Also 
written re-surge. 

re-surge? (ré-sérj’), v. 7.; -surged, -surging. [L. resurgere 
(pp. resurrectus), < re-, again, + surgere, rise.] To rise 
again, as from the dead.—re-sur/gence (-ser’jens), n. The 
act of resurging.—re-sur’/gent. I. a. Rising or tending 
to rise again. II.m. One who has risen again. 

res-ur-rect (rez-u-rekt’), v. [Back-formation from resur- 
rection.| 1. tr. To raise from the dead; bring to life or 
view again. I. intr. To rise from the dead. 

res-ur-rec-tion (rez-u-rek/shon), n. [LL. resurrectio(n-), < 
L. resurgere: see resurge?.] The act of rising again from the 
dead; specif., the rising again of Christ after his death and 
burial; also, the rising again of men on the judgment-day; 
also, the state of those risen from the dead; also, in general, a 
rising again, as from decay, disuse, etc.; revival.—res-ur- 
rec/tion-al, a. Of or pertaining to resurrection. —res-ur- 
rec/tion-a-ry (-d-ri), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
resurrection; also, pertaining to resurrectionism.—res-ur- 
rec/tion-ism, . ‘The practice of exhuming and stealing 
dead bodies, esp. for dissection.— 
res-ur-rec/tion-ist, 7. One who 
exhumes and steals dead bodies, esp. 
for dissection; also, one who brings 
something to life or view again; also, 
a believer in resurrection.—res- 
ur-rec/tion=plant, n. A _pterido- 
phyte, Selaginella lepidophylla, form- 
ing when dry a nest-like ball, 
which unfolds when moistened; also, 
any of various other plants having 
the same property. 

re-sur-vey (ré-sér-va’), v. t. [See 
re-.| To survey again or anew.— 
re-sur-vey (ré-sér/va or -sér-va’), n. 
A new survey. 

re-sus-ci-tate (ré-sus/i-tat), v. t. or 
i.; -tated, -tating. [L. resuscitatus, 
pp. of resuscitare, < re-, again, -F 


. ° Resurrection-plant (Selagi- 
suscitare, lift up, rouse, < sub, ela ilepidophylla). 


under, + citare, drive, urge.] To revive, esp. from ap- 
parent death or from unconsciousness.—re-sus-ci-ta/tion 
(-ta’shon), n. (LL. resuscitatio(n-).] The act of resus- 
citating, or the state of being resuscitated; revival; resto- 
ration.—re-sus/ci-ta-tive (-ta-tiv), a. Serving to resus- 
citate.—re-sus/ci-ta-tor (-ta-tor), n. 

ret (ret), v. t.; retted, retting. [ME. retten, reten, akin to 
D. reten, roten, ret: cf. rot.] To expose to moisture or soak 
in water, as flax, in order to soften by partial rotting. 

re-ta-ble (ré-ta/bl), n. [F., prob. < OF. rere, at the back 
(cf. reredos), + table, E. table.] A decorative structure 
raised above an altar at the back, often forming a frame for a 
picture, bas-relief, or the like, and sometimes including a 
shelf or shelves, as for ornaments. 

re-tail (ré/tal), n. [AF. retail, retail, OF. a cutting, < OF. 
retaillier, cut, clip, pare, < re- (< L. re-), again, + taillier, 
cut: see tail!.] The sale of commodities in small quantities: 
opposed to wholesale.—at (or by) retail (or, elliptically, 
simply retail), in small quantities, or a little at a time, as in 
the sale of commodities.—re/tail, a. Pertaining to, con- 
nected with, or engaged in sale at retail: as, the retail price; 
retail trade; a retail store; a retail dealer.—re-tail (ré-tal’ or 
ré/tal), v. I.tr. To sell at retail; sell directly to the con- 
sumer; also, to tell over again, relate in detail, or repeat to 
others (as, ‘a pious inclination to retail those doctrines which 
he had heard,” R. Graves’s “Spiritual Quixote,” i. 5; ‘“Me- 
thinks the truth should live from age to age, As ’twere 
retail’d to all posterity,” Shakspere’s ‘Richard III.,” iii. 1. 
77). I, intr. To be sold at retail: as, an article that 
retails at 50 cents.—re-tail-er (ré-ta/lér or ré/ta-ler), n.— 
re-tail/ment, 7. 

re-tain (ré-tan’), v. t. [OF. F. retenir, < L. retinere (pp. 
retentus), hold back, keep, < re-, back, + tenere, hold.] 
To hold backft or restraint; also, to hold in place or 
position; also, to keep engaged in one’s service; engage by 
the payment of a preliminary fee, as a lawyer; also, to keep 
possession of (as, “The executor ... is allowed to pay 
himself first, by retaining in his hands so much as his debt 
amounts to’: Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries,’ II. 511); 
continue to hold or have (as, a thing retains its heat, moisture, 
or color; to retain an appearance of youth); continue to use, 
practise, etc. (as, to retain a system or method; to retain an 
old custom); also, to keep in mind, or remember (as, ‘““The 
tune I still retain, but not the words’: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s 
“Pastorals,” ix. 61).—re-tain/a-ble, a. That may be 
retained.—re-tain/er!, n. One who or that which retains; 
also, one kept in service by a person of rank or position, or 
attached to a house and owing it service (hist. or archaic: 
as, “A vast number of the nobility, with their feudal re- 
tainers, had gathered around the royal standard at Beauvais,” 
J. F. Kirk’s ‘“‘Charles the Bold,” iii. 2; “the simple habili- 
ments in which the retainers of the greatest houses were 
arrayed in that country,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
ii. 4); in general, one kept in service, an attendant, or a 
dependent (as, “that old retainer, Bridget the cook”: W. 
Churchill’s ‘Modern Chronicle,’ i. 2).—re-tain/er?, 7. 
[See-er3.] The act of retaining in one’s service, or the fact 
of being so retained; an authorization given to an attorney 
to proceed in an action; also, a fee paid to secure services, as 
of a lawyer; also, the act of retaining or withholding (now 
rare).—re-tain/ing, 
p. a. That retains: 
as, a retaining wall (a 
wall built to hold back 
a mass of earth, etc.); 
a retaining fee (a re- 
tainer).—re-tain/- 
ment, n. 

re-take (ré-tak’), v. t.; 
pret. -took, pp. -taken, ° 
ppr. -taking. [See 
re-.| To take again; 
take back; recapture. > 
—re-take’,n. A retaking, as of a picture.—re-tak/er (-ta’- 
kér), n. ; : 

Hees (ré-tal/i-at), v.; -ated, -ating. [L. retaliatus, 
pp. of retaliare, < re-, back, + talts, such.| I.tr. To make 

return for or requite (kindness, service, etc.; or, now usually, 


a, b, c, Retaining Walls. 


ie SS eee 


i j . mu ; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, zg as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, sc. 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; is obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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inj i i inflict i é-ti-), 1.5 rit (-ri-i on Lary. Rom. antiq., 
etc.) with the like; also, to inflict in return| ré-ti-), n.; pl. -ri (rit). [L.: see retiary.| In . 
ee aad on the Avars, or Huns of pemonis the a glee equipped with a net for casting over his oppo- 
‘4+.< which they had inflicted on the nations :| nent. Heh Ane : 
ares apecline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” xlix.). | re-ti-a-ry (ré/shi-d-ri), 4. [ML. retiarius (as 0., Ve aia 
Il. intr. To return like for like, esp. (now usually) evil for| rius), < L. rete, net.| Using a net or any ene ae evice; 
evil: as, to retaliate for an injury.—re-tal-i-a/tion (-a/shon), | also, making a. net or web, as a spider; also, net- a i 
n. The act of retaliating; the return of like for like, now ret-i-cent (ret/i-sent), 4. [L. reticens (-ent-), Pr, of re cope 
esp. of evil for evil; reprisal; an act or instance of reprisal: | remain silent, < Té-, back, + tacere, be silent. ; Dips 
as, “These cruelties naturally provoked retaliation” (Be-| besilent; not inclined to speak freely; reserved: as, e ha 


liation [for a rebellion]| been shy and reticent with me, and now . . . she was telling 


sant’s “Coligny,” viii.); “A severe reta I | 
was inflicted aa the ene (Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall} aloud the secrets of her inmost heart” (W. H. Hudson’s ; 


of the Roman Empire,” xiii.). re-tal/i-a-tive (-a-tiv), a.| ‘Green Mansa xii.).ret/i-cence, ret/i-cen-cy, 7.— 
i t taliate: retaliatory.—re-tal/i-a-tor (-d-tor),| ret/i-cent-ly, adv. f : P 
Been tory ¢ 5s i + | ret-i-cle (ret/i-kl), n. [= reticule, reticulum.] A network 


_—re-tal/i-a-to-ry (-4-t9-ri), a. Pertaining to or serving e u . 
Gf ores TALE » . of fine lines, wires, or the like, placed in the focus of the 
re-tard (ré-tird’), v. [L. retardare (pp. retardatus), < Té-, objective ofa telescope. 
back, + tardare, make slow, < tardus, slow. ] I. tr. To|re-tic-u-lar (ré-tik/@-lar), a. [See 
make slow, or delay the progress of (an action, process, etc.: reticulum.] Having the form of 
as, “the increasing hatred, which retarded the execution of his} a net; net-like; hence, intricate 
‘great designs,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman] or entangled.—re-tie/u-lar-ly, adv. 
Empire,” xlii.); hinder or impede in respect to movement, | re-tic-u-late (ré-tik’-lat), a, [L. 
progress, etc., as a person or thing; also, to defer or postpone reticulatus, < reticulum: see retic- 
(as, ‘‘to advance or retard the hour of refection beyond the | ulum.] Netted; net-like; covered 
time,” Scott’s “Monastery,” xvi. nowrare). IL iir. To} with a network; in bot., of leaves, "ey 
be delayed.—re-tard’, n. Retardation; delay.—inretard, | etc., having the veins or nerves fick 
retarded; delayed. —re-tar-da-tion (ré-tir-da/shon), 7. disposed like the threads of a net. \ 
[L. retardatio(n-).] The act of retarding, or the state of —re-tic/u-late, v.; -lated, -lating. 
being retarded; specil., decrease in velocity; mnegative| I. ér. To form into a network; 
acceleration (see acceleration); also, that which retards;} cover or mark with a network: 
a hindrance.—re-tar-da-tive, re-tar-da-to-ry (ré-tar/-| used esp. in reticulated, p. a. I. 


da-tiv, -t9-ri), 4. Tending to retard.—re-tard/er, n.—| intr. Toforma network.—re-tic’- 
re-tard/ment, n. Retardation. u-lat-ed (-ld-ted), p. a. Formed 
retch (rech), v. 7. [AS. hr&can, clear the throat.] To make] into or like a network; having vase with Reticulated Dec- 
efforts to vomit. lines crossing like the threads of oration, ne Gee Mu- 
re-te (ré/té), n.; pl. retia (ré/shi-d or -ti-a). [L., net.] A| network; reticulate: as, a reticu- $ y 
network, as of fibers, nerves, or blood-vessels. lated decoration on porcelain; reticulated work in masonry 
re-tell (ré-tel’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. -told. [See re-.] To tell (characterized by the use 
again. of square or diamond- Regs 
ret-ene (ret/én or ré/tén), n. [Gr. pyrivn, resin.] In chem.,| shaped pieces set diago- 2S 
a crystalline hydrocarbon, CisHis, obtained from the tar of | nally).—re-tic/u-late-ly, | 
resinous woods, certain fossil resins, etc. adv.—re-tic-u-la/tion | 
re-tent (ré-tent’), n. [L. retentus, pp. of retinere, E. retain.]| (-la’shon), 1. Reticu- 


That which is retained. lated formation, arrange- 
re-ten-tion (ré-ten’shon), n. [L. retentio(n-), < retinere,| ment, or appearance; 
E. retain.] The act of retaining, or the state of being re-| also, a reticulated sys- 
tained; a holding in place or position; a keeping in pos-| tem of parts; a network 
session; a continuing to hold, have, use, practise, etc.;| of lines; also, one of the 
also, power to retain; capacity for holding or keeping some-| meshes or open spaces 
thing; esp., the act of retaining things in mind; the power of| of a network. 

doing this, or memory. ret-i-cule (ret/i-kil), 7. 
re-ten-tive (ré-ten/tiv), a. [OF. retentif, < L. retinere, E.| [F. réticule, < L. reticu- 
retain.| Tending or serving to retain something; having| Jwm: see reticulum.| = 
power or capacity to retain; esp., of the mind, etc., having] A small bag, orig. of 
power or ability to remember, or good at remembering (as,| network but later of silk, etc., carried by women for use 
“His memory is surprisingly retentive”: Smollett’s “Hum-| like a pocket (as, “women in cloaks, bearing reticules and 
phry Clinker,” Sept. 6); of a person, having a good memory. bundles”: H. James’s “Europeans,” i.); also, a reticle. 
—re-ten’tive-ly, adv.—re-ten/tive-ness, n.—re-ten-tiv- re-tic-u-lum (ré-tik’a-lum), n.; pl. -la (1a). [L., dim. of 
i-ty (ré-ten-tiv/iti), n. Power to retain; retentiveness; in| rete, net.] A network; any reticulated system or structure; 
magnetism, the power of resisting demagnetization; also, the| in zodl., the second stomach of ruminating animals, between 


power of resisting magnetization. the rumen and the omasum. 
re-te-nue (ré-te-nil), n. [F.: see retinue.] Restraint; self- | re-ti-form (ré/ti-form), a. [NL. retiformis, < L. rete, net, 
restraint; discreet reserve. + forma, form.] Net-like; reticulate. 


re-te-pore (ré/té- 
por), nm. [NL. 
Retepora, the 
typical genus, < 
ieencte,enlet, (tz) 
porus, E. pore”. ] & 
Any of the Fete- 
poridx, a family 
of polyzoans 
which form col- 
onies with a net- 
work-like or 
fenestrate struc- 


ret-i-na (ret/i-ni), n.; pl. -nas (-naz) or -nx (-né). [ML., 
< L. rete, net.| The innermost coat of the posterior part 
of the eyeball, consisting of an expansion and modification 
of the optic nerve, and serving to receive the image.— 
ret/i-nal, a. 

ret-i-nite (ret/i-nit), n. [F. rétinite, < Gr. pytivn, resin. | 
Any of various fossil resins, esp. one of those derived from 
brown coal. 

ret-i-ni-tis (ret-i-ni/tis), n. [NL.] In pathol., inflammation 
of the retina. 

ret-i-nol (ret/i-nol or -ndl), n. [Gr. nti, resin, + L. 
olewm, oil.] A yellowish oil obtained by the distillation of 
resin: used as a solvent, a mild antiseptic, etc. 
ture. 7 ret-i-nos-co-py (ret-i-nos/kd-pi), n. [See retina and -scopy.] 

re-ti-a-ri-us (ré- Examination of the retina with the aid of an ophthalmoscope. 

shi-a/ri-us or Retepore. —ret/i-no-scop/ic (-nd-skop/ik), a.—ret-i-nos/co-pist, 7. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mdve nér; up, li ull; oi, oil; (i 7 
f far, fall, ask, 1 p, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) avia 
élect, agony, int, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natire; ‘ch, chip; "sg, £0; th, thin; act ae) y, yous 


retinue 


ret-i-nue (ret/i-ni), n. [OF. retenue, a retaining, a retinue 
(F. restraint, reserve), < retenir, E. retain: cf. retenue.| A 
body of retainers in attendance upon an important person- 
age; a train of followers; a suite: as, “Robert of Sicily... 
With retinue of many a knight and squire” (Longfellow’s 

King Robert of Sicily,” 4). 

re-tir-a-cy (ré-tir/a-si), n. Retirement; seclusion. 

re-tir-al (ré-tir/al), n. The act of retiring; retirement. 

- re-tire (ré-tir’), v.; -tired, -tiring. [F. retirer, < re- (< L. 
re-), back, + tirer, draw, E. tire!.] 1. tr. To draw back 

(now rare); withdraw or remove (now rare except as in the 
following senses); withdraw or lead back (troops, etc.), as 
from battle or danger; withdraw from operation or circula- 
tion by taking up and paying, as bonds, bills, etc.; remove 
from active service or the usual field of activity, as an officer 
in the army or the navy; in baseball, etc., to put out (a 
batsman). II. intr. To go back} or return (as, ‘“He’ll say 
in Troy when he retires, The Grecian dames are sunburnt”: 
Shakspere’s ‘Troilus and Cressida,” i. 3. 281); withdraw, go 
away, or remove one’s self (as, “‘One of his two servants... 
retired, and came back bearing a priceless goblet and flask”’: 
F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” i.); withdraw, or go away or 
apart, to a place of abode, shelter, or seclusion (as, ‘The 
Roman senators still retired in the winter season to the warm 
sun, and salubrious springs, of Baiz,” Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” xxxix.; ‘Miss Atkins now 
retired to her chamber,”’ H. Mackenzie’s ‘“Man of Feeling,” 
xxix.); betake one’s self to rest or bed (as, “It is my usual 
hour for retiring’: W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” 
ii. 10); withdraw from office, business, or active life (as, to 
retire at the age of sixty; to retvre ona pension); fall back or 
retreat, as from battle or danger; recede, or appear to re- 
cede, as a shore. —re-tire’, 7. Retirement; also, a place of 
retirement. [Obs. or rare.]—re-tired’, p. a. Withdrawn 
into seclusion or away from contact with others, as persons 
(as, “I kept myself . . . more retired than ever, and seldom 
went from my cell”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 12); 
apart from public view or notice, as life, occupations, etc.; 
secluded or sequestered, as places (as, “a lover of nooks and 
retired corners”: Borrow’s “Lavengro,” i.); withdrawn into 
one’s self, or reserved (as, “You have censured me in your 
kindness for being too gentle, too retired”: Scott’s “Fair 
Maid of Perth,” x.); withdrawn from or no longer occupied 
with one’s business or profession (as, a retired sea-captain; 
a retired physician).—retired list, a list of persons, esp. of 
officers or men in the army or navy, who have been retired 
from active service, as because of disability or age, or upon 
voluntary application after a certain number of years of 
service.—re-tire/ment, n. The act of retiring, or the state 
of being retired; withdrawal or retreat, as of troops; re- 
tiring of bonds, etc.; removal or retiring from service, office, 
or business; withdrawal into privacy or seclusion; the state 
of being withdrawn from society or publicity; privacy or 
seclusion; also, a retired or secluded place; a place to which 
one withdraws for privacy; a retreat. —re-tir/ing (-tir/ing), 
p.a. That retires; esp., withdrawing, or disposed to with- 
draw, from contact with others; shrinking from society or 
publicity; reserved; shy; also, characterized by or show- 
ing a shy reserve, as the disposition, manners, etc.—re-tir’= 
ing-ly, adv.—re-tir/ing-ness, 7. 

re-told (ré-told’). Preterit and past participle 

re-took (ré-tuk’). Preterit of retake. 

re-tor-sion (ré-tor/shon), 7”. [ML. retorsio(n-), var. of 
retortio(n-): see retortion.] Retaliation; in international 
law, retaliation in kind by one state upon the subjects of 
another, as for disabilities or restrictions imposed. ” 

re-tort) (ré-tért’), v. [L. retortus, pp. of retorquere, twist 
back, cast back, < 7re-, back, + torquere, twist.] I. tr. To 
turn or cast backt; also, to reflect; also, to make return of 
or retaliate (an injury, etc.) upon the originator; return (an 
accusation, epithet, etc.) upon the person uttering it; reply 
in kind to (a sarcasm, etc.); answer (an argument or the like) 
by another to the contrary, also, to say by way of retort (as, 
“What does this mean?’ said he. ‘What do you think 
it means?’ retorted Cynthia”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” 
ii. 9). IL. intr. To reply in retaliation; make a retort or 
retorts.—re-tort’/!, n. The act of retorting; also, a re- 
taliatory act or remark; a severe, incisive, or witty reply, 


of retell. 


(variable) d as d or j, s as 8 OF 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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sh, t as t or ch, Z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ut, 
+, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


retreat 


ae one that counters a first speaker’s statement, argument, 

etc. 

re-tort? (ré-tort’), n. [F. retorte, < L. retorta, fem. of 
retortus, pp.: see retort!.] A vessel, commonly a glass bulb 
with a long neck bent downward, 
used for distilling or decomposing 
substances by heat.—re-tort/?, v. t. 
To heat in a retort in order to 
distil, remove volatile ingredients, 
or the like. 

re-tor-tion (ré-tér’/shon), n. [ML. 
retortio(n-), < L. retorquere: see retort!, and cf. retor- 
sion.] The act of turning or bending back; also, a retort- 
ing, as in argumentt; also, retaliation; in international 
law, retorsion. 

re-touch (ré-tuch’), v. t. [F. retoucher, < re- (< L. re-), 
again, + toucher, E. touch.) To improve by new touches or 
the like, as a painting; in photog., to correct or improve (a 
photographic negative) by the use of a pencil, scraping-knife, 
etc.—re-touch’, n. An added touch to a painting, etc., by 
way of improvement.—re-touch/er, 7. 

re-trace! (re-tras’), v. t.; -traced, -tracing. [See re-.] To 
trace again, as lines in writing or drawing. Also written 
re-trace. 

re-trace? (ré-tras’), v. t.; -traced, -tracing. [F. retracer, 
< re- (< L. re-), back, + tracer, E. trace?, v.| To trace 
backward, or go back over (as, to retrace one’s steps; ‘““He 
was about to turn, and retrace his path to his quarters,” 
Cooper’s “Spy,” xix.); also, to trace back to an origin or 
source (as, “If the line of Turnus you retrace, He springs from 
Inachus of Argive race”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘‘Atneid,” 
vii. 520); also, to go back over with the memory; also, to go 
over again with the sight or attention.—re-trace/a-ble, a. 
That may be retraced. 

re-tract (ré-trakt’), v. [Partly < L. retractus, pp. of re- 
trahere, draw back, < re-, back, + trahere, draw; partly < L. 
retractare (pp. retractatus), withdraw, freq. of retrahere: cf. 
retreat.| I. tr. To draw back or in (as, oThe Othetewenrs 
suddenly retracted his lips and exhibited his teet ”: J. Con- 
rad’s “Victory,” ii. 5); also, to withdraw or revoke (a decree, 
promise, etc.); withdraw (a statement, opinion, etc.) as 
unjustified. IL. intr. To draw or shrink back; also, to 
withdraw a promise, etc.; make disavowal of a statement, 
opinion, etc., or recant.—re-tract/a-ble, a. That may be 
retracted, —re-tract-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), .—re-trac-ta- 
tion (ré-trak-ta/shon), n. [L. retractatio(n-), < retractare.] 
The act of retracting a promise, etc.; recantation of a state- 
ment, opinion, etc.—re-trac-tile (ré-trak/til), a. Capable of 
being drawn back or in, as the head of a tortoise; exhibiting 
the power of retraction.—re-trac-til-i-ty (ré-trak-til’i-ti), 
n.—re-trac-tion (ré-trak/shon), n. (L. retractio(n-), < 
retrahere.| The act of retracting, or drawing back or in, or 
the state of being retracted; retractile power; also, the re- 
tractation or withdrawal of a promise, etc.; the recantation 
of a statement, opinion, etc.—re-trac’tive (-tiv), a. Tend- 
ing or serving to retract.—re-trac/tor, n. One who or that 
which retracts or draws back something; in anat., a muscle 
that retracts an organ, protruded part, etc.; in surg., an 
instrument or appliance for drawing back an impeding part. 

re-trans-form (ré-trans-form’), v. t. [See re-. To trans- 
form back to a previous state; also, to transform again or 
anew. —re-trans-for-ma/tion (-for-ma/shgn), 7. 

re-trans-mit (ré-trans-mit’), v. ¢.; -mitted, -mitting. [See 

re-.| To transmit back; also, to transmit again or anew.— 

re-trans-mis’sion (-mish’gn), 7. 

re-tread (ré-tred’), v. ¢. or 2.; pret. -trod, pp. -trodden or -trod. 

[See re-.] To tread again. 

re-treat (ré-trét’), n. [OF. retret, retrete, also (as in F.) 

retrait, retraite, < retraire, draw back, withdraw, retire, < L. 

retrahere: see retract.| The act of withdrawing or retiring, 

as into safety or privacy; retirement or seclusion; a retire- 

ment, or a period of retirement, for religious exercises and 

meditation; also, a place of refuge; a place of seclusion or 

privacy; an asylum, as for the insane; milit. and naval, the 

forced or strategic retirement of an armed force before an 

enemy, or the withdrawing of a ship or fleet from action; 

hence, the signal given for such a retirement or withdrawing; 

also, a signal given in the army or navy, by beat of drum or 


b a 


Retort (a) and Receiver (6). 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


retreat 


sound of bugle or trumpet, at sunset; in aéronautics, the 


backward slope of a plane or the like.—re-treat/, v. I. intr. 
To withdraw, retire, or draw back (as, 
companion had retreated from 


“Blithedale Romance,” xviii.; “He took a step toward her, 


and she retreated,” W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 6); make a 
also, to 


retreat, as an army; retire for shelter or seclusion; 
slope backward, or recede (as, a retreating chin). II. tr. 
To draw or lead back; move backward, as a piece in chess. — 
re-treat/ant, . One who takes part in a religious retreat. 
—re-treat/er, 7. 

re-tree (ré-tré’), n. [Cf. F. retrait, withdrawal, shrinkage: 
see retreat.]| In paper-making, broken, wrinkled, or im- 
perfect paper. 

re-trench (ré-trench’), v. [F. (obs.) retrencher (now re- 
trancher), < re- (< L. re-), back, + trencher, OF. trenchier, 
cut, E. trench, v.] 1. tr. To cut down, reduce, or diminish; 
curtail (expenses); also, to cut off or remove; do away with; 
omit; milit., to protect by a retrenchment. II. intr. To 
economize; reduce expenses: as, “I determined to re- 
trench while I had yet a trifle left” (Irving’s “Tales of a 
Traveler,” ii. 7).—re-trench/er, n.—re-trench/ment, 7. 
The act or an act of retrenching; a cutting down or off; 
a reduction of expenses; in fort., an interior work which cuts 
off a part of a fortification from the rest, and to which a 
garrison may retreat; also, an intrenchment. 

re-tri-al (ré-tri/al), n. [See re-.] A second or new trial. 

re-trib-ute (ré-trib/at), v. t.; -uted, -uting. [L. retributus, 
pp. of retribuere, < re-, back, ++ tribuere, give, pay.] To 
give in return or requital (obs. or rare); also, to make return 
fort, or requite}.—ret-ri-bu-tion (ret-ri-bi/shon), n. [LL. 
retributio(n-).] Repayment or recompense (now rare); 
also, requital according to merits or deserts, now esp. for 
evil; something given or inflicted in such requital (as, “‘His 
crime had been visited by a terrible retribution from Heaven”: 
Cooper’s “Prairie,” xxxii.); in theol., the distribution of 
rewards and punishments in a future life. —re-trib/u-tive 
(-G-tiv), re-trib/u-to-ry (-td-ri), a. Characterized by or 
involving retribution.—re-trib’/u-tive-ly, adv.—re-trib/u- 
tor, n. One who makes retribution. 

re-triev-a-ble (ré-tré/va-bl), a. That may be retrieved.— 
re-triev/a-bly, adv. 

re-triev-al (ré-tré/val), n. The act of retrieving; retrieve. 

re-trieve (ré-trév’), v.; -trieved, -trieving. [OF. retrover 
(retruev-), < re- (< L. re-), again, + trover, find: see trover. | 
I. tr. To recover or regain (as, “He . . . began to breathe 
regularly, and soon retrieved his recollection”: Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” after Oct. 4); also, to rescue or save 
(as, “to retrieve the nations sitting in darkness from eternal 
perdition”: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 7); save 
(time), as from other occupations; also, to bring back to a 
former and better state, or restore (as, to retrieve one’s 
fortunes); also, to make amends for (an error, etc.: as, “a 
false step that he was never able to retrieve,” Morley’s “Oliver 
Cromwell,” iv. 6); make good, or repair (a loss, etc.: as, 
“By a brilliant coup he has retrieved . . . a rather serious 
loss,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” liv.); in hunting, of 
dogs, to find and fetch (killed or wounded game). II. intr. 
In hunting, to retrieve game.—re-trieve’, n. The act of 
retrieving; recovery; possibility of recovery (as, beyond re- 
trieve).—re-trieve/ment, n.—re-triev’er, n. One who or 
that which retrieves; esp., a dog trained to retrieve game. 

retro-. [L. retro-, repr. retro, adv., backward, back, behind, 
< re-, back.] A prefix meaning ‘backward,’ ‘back,’ ‘be- 
hind,’ occurring orig. in words from the Latin, but used also 
as a modern formative, as in retrochoir, retrocognition, retro- 
ject. 

re-tro-act (ré-trd-akt’ or ret-rd-), v. 7. [See retro-.] To act 
backward; act upon or aflect what is past.—re-tro-ac/tion 
(-ak’/shon), n.—re-tro-ac/tive (-tiv), a. Retroacting; esp., 
operative with respect to past occurrences, as a statute; 
retrospective.—re-tro-ac/tive-ly, adv.—re’tro-ac-tiv’i-ty 
(-tiv/i-ti), n. 

re-tro-cede! (ré-trd-séd’ or ret-rd-), v. £.; -ceded, -ceding. 
[F. rétrocéder, < L. retro, back, + cedere, E. cede.] To cede 
back (territory, etc.). 

re-tro-cede? (ré-trd-séd’ or ret-rd-), v. 1.; -ceded, -ceding. 
[L. retrocedere (pp. retrocessus), < retro, back, + cedere, go.] 
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“Zenobia and her 
the window,” Hawthorne’s 


retrospective 


To go back; recede; retire. —re-tro-ced’ent (-sé/dent), a. 
Going back; retrograde; relapsing. 

re-tro-ces-sion! (ré-trd-sesh’gn or ret-rg-), n. [F. rétroces- 
sion.] The act of retroceding or ceding back. 

re-tro-ces-sion? (ré-trd-sesh’gn or ret-ro-), m. (LL. retro- 
cessio(n-).] The act of retroceding or going back; recession; 
retrogression. —re-tro-ces/sion-al, @. 

re-tro-choir (ré/trd-kwir or ret/r9-), n. [See retro-.] That 
part of the interior of a cathedral or similar church behind 
the choir or the main altar. 

re-tro-cog-ni-tion (ré/trd-kog-nish’gn or ret’r5-), n. [See 
retro-.| Supernormal cognition of past events, actions, etc., 
without recourse to any of the ordinary means of information. 
—re-tro-cog/ni-tive (-ni-tiv), a. 

re-tro-flex (ré/trd-fleks or ret’r9-), a. [L. retroflerus, pp. of 
retroflectere, < retro, back, + flectere, bend.] Bent back- 
ward; exhibiting retroflexion. Also re/tro-flexed. —re- 
tro-flex/ion (-flek/shon), nm. A bending backward; in 
pathol., a bending backward of the body of the uterus. 
Cf. anteflexion. 

ret-ro-gra-da-tion (ret/r}-gr4-da/shon or ré’trd-), n. [LL. 
retrogradatio(n-).] The act of retrograding; backward 
movement; retirement or retreat; decline or deterioration. 

ret-ro-grade (ret/rd-grad or ré/trd-), 0.5 -graded, -grading. 
[L. retrogradi (LL. retrogradare), < retro, back, + gradi, 
walk, go.] I. intr. To move or go backward; retire or 
retreat; also, to fall back toward a worse condition, decline, 
or deteriorate (as, “He caused this branch of philosophy to 
retrograde rather than advance”: Hallam’s “Titerature of 
Europe,” iii. 3. § 2); in astron., to have a retrograde motion. 
Il. ir. To cause to go backward; turn back. [Now rare. | 
—ret/ro-grade, a. [L. retrogradus.] Moving backward; 
having a backward motion or direction; retiring or retreating; 
also, inverse or reversed, as order; also, tending to fall back 
toward a worse condition; deteriorating; also, opposedt or 
contraryt (as, “It is most retrograde to our desire”: Shak- 
spere’s “Hamlet,” i. 2. 114); in astron., noting an apparent or 
actual motion in a direction contrary to the order of the 
signs, or from east to west; also, having such a motion, as a 
planet.—ret/ro-grade-ly, adv. 

re-tro-gress (ré/trd-gres or ret/r9-), v. 7. [L. retrogressus, 
pp. of retrogradi, E. retrograde, v.| To move backward ; 
go back.—re/tro-gress, 7. ve retrogressus, n.] Retro- 
gression.—re-tro-gres/sion (-gresh’on), mn. The act of 
retrogressing or retrograding; backward movement; de- 
cline or deterioration.—re-tro-gres/sive (-gres/iv),a@. Mov- 
ing or going backward; retrograde. —re-tro-gres’sive-ly, adv. 

re-tro-ject (ré/trd-jekt or ret/r9-), v. t. [From retro- + ject 
as in project.] To cast or throw back.—re-tro-jec/tion 
(-jek’shon), n. 

re-trorse (ré-trérs’), a. [L. retrorsus, for retroversus, < 
retro, back, + versus, pp. of vertere, turn.] Turned back- 
ward; turned in a direction opposite to the usual one.— 
re-trorse’ly, adv. 

ret-ro-spect (ret/rd-spekt or ré/tro-), v. [L. retrospectus, 
pp. of retrospicere, < retro, back, + specere, look at.] 
I. tr. To look back upon, contemplate, or think of (some- 
thing past). II. intr. To look back in thought; reflect; 
also, to refer back (to).—ret/ro-spect, n. A look or view 
backward (rare); hence, contemplation of the past, as with 
reference to particular events or experiences (as, “‘to sit still 
and throw away the time in our possession, by retrospect on 
what is past”: Steele, in “Spectator,” 374); a survey of past 
time, events, etc. (as, ‘“My retrospect of life recalls to my view 
many opportunities of good neglected’: Johnson’s ‘“Ras- 
selas,” xlv.); also, a reference back (as, “He deprecated any 
invidious retrospect as to what had passed in former debates”: ° 
Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” viii.).—ret-ro- 
spec/tion (-spek/shgn), n. The action of looking back on 
things past; a survey of past events or experiences, or a 
retrospect; the faculty of looking back on the past; also, 
reference back to something.—ret-ro-spec’tive (-tiv), a. 
Looking or directed backward (as, “Frequent retrospective 
glances . . . served to assure me that our retreat was not 
cut off”: H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,” lv.); seen or lying to the 
rear (as, a retrospective view); also, directed to the past; 
contemplative of past events, etc.; also, retroactive, as a 
statute. —ret-ro-spec/tive-ly, adv. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agony, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natire; ch, chip; g, go; th 


, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


retroussé 


re-trous-sé (ré-tré-si), a. [F., pp. of retrousser, < re- 
(< L. re-), back, + trousser, E. truss.] Turned up: said 
esp. of the nose. 

re-tro-vert (ré-trd-vért’ or ret-rd-), v. t. [L. retro, back, + 
vertere (pp. versus), turn.] To turn backward; in_pathol., 
to displace (the uterus) as by tipping backward. Cf. ante- 
vert.—re-tro-ver’sion (-vér/shgn), n. 

re-try (ré-tri’), v. t.; pret. and pp. -tried. [See re-.] To 

oo ‘a a as before a court. 

et-ter-y (ret/er-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). [See ret. 

where flax is retted. i Pa 

re-turn' (ré-téern’), v. t. or 7. [See re-.] To turn again. 
Also written re-turn. 

re-turn? (ré-térn’), ». [OF. retorner (F. retourner), < re- 
(< L. re-), back, + torner, turn: seeturn.] I.tr. To turn 
back or in the reverse direction; turn away from, or at an 
angle to, the previous line of direction (esp. in arch.); reflect 
(light, sound, etc.); also, to put, bring, take, or send back 
(as, to return a book to its shelf, or to a library; to return 
a lost child to its parents; to return prisoners to their 
country); restore; give back; also, to bring back and make 
known, or report (as, “Moses returned the words of the 
people unto the Lord”: Ex. xix. 8); report or announce 
officially; render (a verdict, etc.); elect, as to a legislative 
body (as, “Only one Papist had been returned to the Irish 
Parliament since the Restoration”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of 
Eng.,” vi.); also, to send or give back in reciprocation, 
recompense, or requital (as, to return shot for shot; to 
return good for evil; “Thanks, The slightest, easiest, readiest 
recompense From them who could return him nothing else,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” ili. 129); yield (a profit, 
revenue, etc.), as in return for labor, expenditure, or invest- 
ment; give back in response, or say in reply (as, to return 
an answer to a question; “ ‘Oh no, thank you,’ returned Mr. 
Toots,” Dickens’s “Dombey and Son,” xxviii.); also, to 
reciprocate, repay, or requite (something sent, given, done, 
etc.) with something similar (as, to return the enemy’s 
fire; to return another’s affection; to return a compliment, 
a salute, or a visit); sometimes, to repay or requite with 
anything specified (as, to return kindness with ingratitude) ; 
in card-playing, to respond to by a similar lead. IL. intr. 
To turn back or away}; also, to go or come back, as to a 
former place, position, state, practice, etc.; go back or 
revert to a former owner; revert or recur in thought or dis- 
course, as to a subject; also, to make reply, or retort.— 
re-turn’/2. I,m. The act or fact of returning; a bringing, 
sending, or giving back; a going or coming back (as, ““They 
. . . set out on their return to the camp”: Irving’s “Captain 
Bonneville,” x.); a recurrence (as, to wish one many happy 
returns of the day); reciprocation, repayment, or requital 
(as, “As rich men deal gifts, Expecting in return twenty for 
one,” Shakspere’s ‘Timon of Athens,”’ iv. 3. 517; profits in 
return for outlay; thanks in return for aid); response or 
reply (as, to speak or write in return); also, that which is 
returned; a report, esp. a formal or official report (as, “In 
other nations having income tax laws, privacy of returns is 
respected,” A. W. Mellon’s “Taxation,” iii.; election re- 
turns); a recompense or requital (as, words are a poor return 
for such a service); a yield or profit, as from labor, land, 
business, investment, etc. (as, “Twenty-four and a half per 
cent. was the smallest possible return the shareholders could 
anticipate,” Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” ii. 2: often in pl.); 
a response (as, “To her compliments he makes very laconic 
and dry returns”: 
Smollett’s ‘Humphry 
Clinker,” June 2); in 
arch., the continuation 
of a molding, projec- 
tion, etc., in a dilifer- 
ent direction; also, a 
side or part which falls 
away from the front of 
any straight work; in 
mech., etc., a bend or 
turn, or a part be- 
tweentwobends; inlaw, 
the bringing or sending 
back of a writ or process, 


ae ee 
a 6 
Return of a Molding. — From apse of a 
Romanesque church at Agen, France. 


with a brief report usually indorsed 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, 
!, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, 


revelation 


upon it, as by a sheriff, to the court from which it issued; 
also, the report or certificate indorsed on the document. 
II. a. Of or pertaining to return or returning (as, the 
return trip back to the point of starting; the return fare; 
the return stroke of a piston; a return passage for a fluid); 
also, sent, given, or done in return (as, a return shot or thrust; 
a return game or match). 

re-turn-a-ble (ré-tér/na-bl), a. That may be returned; 
also, required to be returned. 

re-turn-er (ré-tér/nér), m. One who or that which returns. 

re-turn-less (ré-térn/les), a. Without return, or not re- 
turning (as, “Gone to the mould now, whither all that be 
Vanish returnless’’: Lowell’s ‘“‘Under the Old Elm,” i. 2); 
also, not admitting of return (as, “The boat had put a re- 
turnless distance between them”: Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” xxxvii.). 

re-tuse (ré-tis’), a. [L. retusus, blunted, pp. of retundere, 
< re-, back, + tundere, beat.] Of a leaf, etc., 

having an obtuse or rounded apex with a shallow 

notch. 

re-u-nion (ré-i/nyon), n. [See re-.] Union again; 

a renewed union; specif., a gathering of rela- 

tives, friends, or associates meeting after separa- 

tion (as, “She had never come to the family reunion Retuse 
before”: Eden Phillpotts’s “Grey Room,” i.).— | Leaf. 
re-w/nion-ism, ”. Advocacy of reunion; the principles 
of reunionists.—re-uw/nion-ist, n. An advocate of reunion; 
specif., one who advocates the reunion of the Anglican Church 
with the Roman Catholic Church.—re-u-nion-is’tic, a. 

re-u-nite (ré-a-nit’), v. t. or 7. [See re-.] To unite again, 
as after separation.—re-u-nit/ed-ly (-ni/ted-li), adv.—re= 
u-nit/er, n. 

re-use (ré-iiz’), v. t. [See re-.] To use again.—re-use’ 
(-ts’), n. Use a second time; a using again. 

re-val-ue (ré-val/a), v. t. [See re-.] To value again.—re= 
val-u-a/tion (-i-a/shon), 7. 

re-vamp (ré-vamp’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To vamp or furbish 
afresh; renovate.—re-vamp/, n. Something revamped. 

re-veal (ré-vél’), v. t. [OF. reveler (F. révéler), < L. revelare 
(pp. revelatus), unveil, reveal, < re-, back, -- velum, veil.] 
To lay open to view, display, or exhibit (as, ‘an open mouth 
revealing the upper teeth”: Lytton Strachey’s “Queen 
Victoria,” ii.); also, to make known, disclose, or divulge (as, 
‘He was glad it was to him she had revealed her secret,” 
Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” xiii.; “Margery spoke 
with her mother and revealed a growing interest,’ Eden 
Phillpotts’s “Children of Men,” i. 9); specif. to make 
known by supernatural means (as, “The wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men”: Rom. i. 18).—re-veal/, n. A revealing; 
revelation; disclosure; in arch., that part of a jamb or ver- 
tical face of an opening for a window or door, included 
between the face of the wall and that of the frame con- 
taining the window or door; also, the whole jamb or vertical 
face of an opening.—re-veal/a-ble, a. That may be re- 
vealed.—re-veal/er, m.—re-veal/ment, nm. The act of 
revealing; revelation. 

re-veg-e-tate (ré-vej’é-tat), v. 7. [See re-.] To vegetate or 
grow again, as plants; put forth vegetation again, as land. 
—re-veg-e-ta/tion (-ta/shgn), 7. 

re-veil-le (ré-val’ya, also U. S. rev-e-lé’, Brit. re-vel/i), n. 
[F. réveillez, impv. pl. of révedler, awaken, < L. re-, again, ++ 
ex, out of, + vigilare, watch, wake: see vigilant.| A signal, 
as of a drum or bugle, given about sunrise, to waken soldiers 
or sailors for the day’s duties. 

rev-el (rev/el), v. i.; -eled or -elled, -eling or -elling. (OF. 
reveler, revel, orig. rebel, < L. rebellare, E. rebel, v.| To 
make merry; indulge in boisterous festivities; take part ina 
revel; also, to take great pleasure or delight (in: as, “I 
revelled in the vastness of the opened horizon,” J. Conrad’s 
“Tord Jim,” xxxv.).—rev/el, n. [OF. revel.| Boisterous 
merrymaking or festivity; revelry; an occasion of merry- 
making or boisterous festivity; specif., formerly, an occasion 
or course of noisy festivity with dancing, masking, and other 
forms of entertainment (often in pl.). 

rev-e-la-tion (rev-é-la/shon), ». [OF. revelation (F. révéla- 
tion), < LL. revelatio(n-).] The act or an act of revealing 
or disclosing; disclosure; something revealed or disclosed; 
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a striking disclosure, as of something not before realized; 
specif., the communication of religious truth by supernatural 
means; God’s disclosure of himself and of his will to his 
creatures; an instance of such communication or disclosure, 
or something thus communicated or disclosed; that which 
contains such disclosure, as the Bible; also (cap.], the last 
book of the New Testament (“The Revelation of St. John 
the Divine”: often in pl.); the Apocalypse. —rev-e-la’- 
tion-ist, n. One who makes a revelation, as the author 
of the Apocalypse; also, one who believes in revelation. 
rev-e-la-tor (rev/é-li-tor), n. [LL.] One who makes a 
revelation.—rev’e-la-to-ry (-l4-t6-ri), a. Affording a reve- 
lation. 

rev-el-er, rev-el-ler (rev’el-ér), 
rev-el-ry (rev’el-ri), n. _Reveling; 

rev-e-nant (rev’e-nant), ». [F., prop. ppt. 
return: see revenue.| One who returns; esp. 
returns as a spirit after death; a ghost. ; 

re-venge (ré-venj’), v.; -venged, -venging. [OF. revengrer 
(F. revancher), < re- (< L. re-), back, -- vengier, E. venge.] 
I. tr. To take vengeance or exact expiation on behalf of (a 
person, etc.) or for (a wrong, etc.), esp. in a resentful or vin- 
dictive spirit; avenge vindictively: as, to revenge a kinsman; 
to revenge one’s self on another for an injury; ‘Every male- 
content embraced the fair opportunity of revenging his 
private or imaginary wrongs” (Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” xli.). IL. intr. To take revenge.— 
re-venge’, . The act of revenging; retaliation for in- 
juries or wrongs; vengeance; a particular act or way of 
evenging; something done in revenging; also, the desire 
to revenge; vindictiveness; also, an opportunity of retalia- 
tion or satisfaction, as a game or match in return played with 
a defeated opponent (as, to give one his revenge).—re= 
venge/ful, a. Full of revenge; vindictive: as, “T had a 
keen, revengeful sense of the insult” (Hawthorne’s “Blithe- 
dale Romance,’ xix.).—re-venge/ful-ly, adv.—re-venge’= 
ful-ness, 7.—re-venge/ment, n. Revenging; revenge. — 
re-ven/ger (-ven’jér), n.—re-ven/ging-ly, adv. 

rev-e-nue (rev/e-ni), n. [OF. F. revenu, OF. also revenue, 
orig. pp. of revenir, return, < L. revenire, < re-, back, + 
venire, come.] The return or yield from any kind of property 
(as, a source of revenue); income; also, an amount of money 
regularly coming in, or an income (as, “A thousand a year 
was thought a large revenue for a barrister’: Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” iii.); also, a particular item of income; 
a source of income; pl., the collective items or amounts of 
income of a person, a state, etc.; also, sing., the income of a 
government from taxation, excise duties, customs, or other 
sources, appropriated to the payment of the public expenses 
(as, “the idea of taxing America for the purpose of revenue”: 
Burke’s “American Taxation”); the government depart- 
ment charged with the collection of such income.—revenue 
cutter. See cutter. 

re-ver-a-ble (ré-vér’a-bl), a. 

re-verb (ré-vérb’), v. ¢. or 2. 
(Archaic. ] 

re-ver-ber-ant (ré-vér/be-rant), a. Reverberating; reéch- 
oing. 

re-ver-ber-ate (ré-vér/be-rat), v.; -ated, -ating. [L. rever- 
beratus, pp. of reverberare, < re-, back, + verberare, to lash, 
beat, < verber,a lash, whip.] 1. tr. To beat or drive back 
(as, “smoke, forced down the chimneys by the gusts of wind 
reverberated from the hill behind,” Smollett’s “(Humphry 
Clinker,” April 23: obs. or rare); echo back or reécho 
(sound); cast back or reflect (light, etc.); deflect (flame or 
heat) on something, as in a reverberatory furnace; also, to 
treat (a substance) in a reverberatory furnace or the like. 
Il. intr. To rebound or recoil; echo back, reécho, or re- 
sound, as sound (as, “A tremendous explosion of thunder 
followed, reverberating among the precipices”: Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” xx.); be reflected, as light, etc.; be deflected, 
as flame in a reverberatory furnace.—re-ver/ber-ate, a. 
Reverberated; also, reverberant.—re-ver-ber-a/tion (-be- 
ra/shon), n. The act or an instance of reverberating, or of 
driving or turning back; echoing back or return of sound; 
reflection of light or heat; the fact of being reverberated or 
reflected; also, that which is reverberated; a reéchoed sound 
(as, “Shoutings and pistol-shots sent their hollow reverbera- 
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tions to the ear”: Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” 50.6.0))) fl 
reflection of light or color; also, the action or process of 
subjecting something to heat as in a reverberatory furnace. 
—re-ver’ber-a-tive (-be-ra-tiv), 4. Reverberating. —re= 
ver/ber-a-tor (-be-ra-tor), 7. One who or that which re- 
verberates; specif., a reflecting lamp.—re-ver’ber-a-to-ry 
(-be-ra-t6-ri), a. Characterized or produced by reverbera- 
tion; deflected, as flame; esp.; noting a furnace, kiln, or the 
like, in which the fuel is o 
not in direct contact with 
the ore, metal, etc., to be 
heated, but furnishes a 
flame that plays over the 
material, esp. by being de- 
flected downward from the 
roof. 
re-vere (ré-vér’), v. t.; -vered, 
-vering. [L. reverert, < 
re-, back, again, + verert, f ; 
feel awe of, fear.] To regard with respect tinged with awe, 
as in recognition of exalted character or merit; venerate: as, 
“At least one-third of the population . . . reveres every sort 
of holy man” (Kipling’s “Kim,” xi.); “Whose word is 
truth, as sacred and revered, As Heaven’s own oracles from 
altars heard” (Pope’s “Satires and Epistles of Horace Imi- 
tated,” Epistles, ii. 1. 27). 
rev-er-ence (rev’e-rens), 7. 
< L. reverentia, < reverens, 


Section of Reverberatory Furnace. 


(OF. reverence (F. révérence), 
E. reverent.| The feeling or 
mental attitude of revering, deep respect tinged with awe, 
or veneration (as, reverence for the priesthood; “Hehad.. . 
a sincere reverence for the laws of his country,” Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); also, the outward manifestation of this 
feeling (as, to pay reverence; “Now lies he [Cesar] there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence,” Shakspere’s “Julius 
Cesar,” iii. 2. 125); also, a gesture indicative of deep 
respect; an obeisance, bow, or curtsy (as, “He made a pro- 
found reverence to the ladies”: Miss Burney’s “Evelina,” 
xxiii.); also, the state of being revered; also, with your or 
his, a title used in addressing or mentioning a clergyman.— 
rev/er-ence, v. t.; -enced, -encing. To regard or treat with 
reverence; venerate: as, “Ye shall keep my sabbaths, and 
reverence my sanctuary” (Lev. xix. 30); “the man who 
reverenced all women, simply for their womanhood” (Miss 
Mulock’s “John Halifax,” xi.).—rev/er-en-cer (-e-ren-ser), ”. 

rev-er-end (rev/e-rend), a. [L. reverendus, gerundive of 
revereri, E. revere.| Worthy to be revered, or entitled to 
reverence (as, “reverend Goddesses,’ W. Morris’s “Jason,” 
xv. 390; “The reverend walls In which of old I wore the 
gown,” ‘Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” Ixxxvii.); specif., 
an epithet of respect applied to, or prefixed to the name 
of, a clergyman (as, “The reverend abbot, With all his 
convent, honourably received him,” Shakspere’s “Henry 
VIII.,” iv. 2. 18; Reverend, or the Reverend, John Smith, 
the epithet in such cases being often abbreviated Rev.); 
also, pertaining to or characteristic of the clergy; also, 
reverent (now rare). 

rev-er-ent (rev/e-rent), a. [L. reverens (-ent-), ppr. of re- 
vereri, E. revere.] Feeling, exhibiting, or characterized by 
reverence, or deeply respectful (as, ‘““Hermes and Apollo 
reverent stood Before Jove’s throne,” Shelley’s tr. Homer’s 
“Hymn to Mercury,” lv.; “the reverent attention which is 
usually rendered to the clergy in Scotland,” Scott’s “Guy 
Mannering,” xlvii.); also, reverend (obs. or rare). 

rev-er-en-tial (rev-e-ren/shal), a. Of the nature of or 
characterized by reverence; feeling or showing reverence; 
reverent: as, reverential.awe; reverential affection; “He was 
at once reverential and affectionate” (Lytton Strachey’s - 
“Queen Victoria,” iii.).—rev-er-en/tial-ly, adv.—rev-er- 
en/tial-ness, 7. 

rev-er-ent-ly (rev’e-rent-li), adv. In a reverent manner. 

re-ver-er (ré-vér/ér), n. One who reveres. 

rev-er-ie (rev/e-ri), n. [F. réverie, < réver, dream: see 
rave!.] A state of dreamy meditation or fanciful musing 
(as, “to indulge in reverie,” Hardy’s “Return of the Native,” 
i. 7; lost in reverie); a fit of such meditation or musing, or a 
day-dream (as, “plunged in a profound reverie’: H. Mel- 
ville’s “Typee,” iv.); also, a fantastic, visionary, or .un- 
practical idea; also, in music, an instrumental composition 
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of a vague and dreamy character.—rev/er-ist, m. One| conditional upon something future.—re-ver’sion-al, a. Re- 


given to reverie; a dreamer. 
re-vers (re-var’, commonly re-vér’, F. ré-var), n.; pl. revers 
(re-varz’, commonly re-vérz’, F. ré-var). [F.: see reverse. ]| 
A part of a garment turned back to show the lining or facing, 
as = lapel; a trimming simulating such a part; the facing 
used. 
re-ver-sal (ré-vér’sal), n. The act or an instance of revers- 
ing; the state of being reversed. 
re-verse (ré-vérs’), a. [OF. revers, adj. (as n., OF. F. revers), 
< L. reversus, pp. of revertere, turn back, turn about: see 
revert.| Opposite or contrary in position, direction, order, 
or character (as, “‘a little village on the reverse slope,” J. 
Conrad’s “Rover,” v.; reverse motion; a reverse arrange- 
ment or disposition of things; an impression reverse to what 
was intended); also, acting in a manner opposite or contrary 
to that which is usual, as an appliance or apparatus.—re- 
verse fire, milit., fire directed upon a fortification, body of 
troops, etc., from the rear; specif., a fire in which the shot 
strikes the interior slope of the parapet or the back of the 
line of troops exposed to its effects, at a horizontal angle of 
more than 30°.—reverse shell, a spiral shell in which the 
whorl rises from right to left, in the reverse of 
the usual direction; a sinistral (rather than dextral) 
shell.—re-verse’, n. The opposite or contrary 
of something (as, ““My temper was the reverse of 
cruel and imperious’: C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” iY 
vii.); also, that side of a coin, medal, etc., which 
does not bear the principal design (opposed to \ 
obverse); the back or rear of anything; also, a 
backhanded stroke, as in fencing{; also, reversal 
(now rare); also, an adverse change of fortune, 
or a misfortune, check, or defeat (as, to meet 
with an unexpected reverse; ‘Cesar was never more calm 
than under a reverse,’ Froude’s “Cesar,” xix.); in mech., 
a reversing mechanism, etc.—re-verse’, v.; -versed, -vers- 
ing. [OF. reverser, < L. reversare, freq. of revertere.] I. tr. 
To turn in an opposite position; transpose; turn in- 
side out; turn upside down, or invert (as, “revers’d that 
spear, redoubtable in war”: Burns’s “On the Death of Sir 
J. H. Blair,” 21); turn in the opposite direction, or send on 
the opposite course (as, “As if in her the stream of mild 
Maternal nature had revers’d its course”: Cowper’s “Task,” 
iii. 436); turn in the opposite order (as, “He had reversed 
the usual order, and had been in the fire — now he was going 
to the frying-pan”’: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 14); 
alter to the opposite in character or tendency, or change 
completely (as, ‘The concluding portion of his reign had re- 
versed all its previous glories”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
i. 1); also, to revoke, repeal, or annul (a decree, judgment, 
etc.); in mech., to cause to revolve or act in an opposite or 
contrary direction or manner. IL. intr. To turn or move 
in the opposite or contrary direction, as in dancing.—re- 
verse/ly, adv.—re-verse/ment, 7. Reversal. —re-vers/er, 
n.—re-vers/i-ble, a. Capable of being reversed or of re- 
versing; of fabrics, finished on both sides so that either may 
be exposed. —re-vers-i-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n.—re-vers/i-bly, 
adv. 
re-ver-sion (ré-vér’shon), n. [OF. reversion (F. réversion), 
< L. reversio(n-), < revertere: see revert.] The act of turn- 
ing something the reverse way, or the state of being so turned; 
reversal; also, the act of reverting or returning; return to a 
place}; return to a former practice, belief, etc.; return to a 
former state or condition; return to an earlier or primitive 
type, or atavism (in biol.); esp., the returning of an estate to 
the grantor or his heirs after the grant expires (in law); an 
estate which so returns, often such an estate as transferable to 
another party, as on the death of the original grantee (in 
law); hence, the right of succeeding to an estate, etc. (in 
law); the right of succeeding to the future possession of 
anything, as after another is done with it (as, “An old 
baronetage in actual possession is worth something more 
than the reversion of a new coronet”: Maria Edgeworth’s 
“Belinda,” xv.); also, a payment, etc., which falls to a 
person upon the happening of some future event; also, the 
remains} or remainderj.—in reversion, conditional upon 
the expiring of a grant or upon the death of a person (as, an 
interest in reversion; an annuity in reversion); in general, 
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versionary.—re-ver/sion-a-ry (-4-ri), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or involving a reversion.—re-ver/sion-er, n. One who 
possesses the reversion to an estate, etc. 

re-vert (ré-vert’), v. [OF. revertir, < L. revertere, turn 
back, turn about, return, < re-, back, + vertere, turn. ] 
I. tr. To turn back; direct backward; also, to turn the 
other way; reverse; invert. [Now rare.] I. intr. To go 
or come back, or return, as to a former place or position (now 
rare); return to a former habit, practice, belief, etc. (as, 
“Part of them .. . reverted to their former prejudices in 
regard to Lincoln”: Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” v.); 
return to a former state or condition; return to an earlier or 
primitive type, or reproduce the characteristics of antecedent 
stages of development (in biol.); go back or return to the 
former proprietor or his heirs, or to any former possessor 
(esp. in law); go back in thought or discourse, as to a subject 
(as, “My thoughts reverted immediately to that scene,” 
Bulwer-Lytton’s “Pelham,” xli.; to revert in a speech to a 
subject already treated); also, to look back (rare).—re- 
vert/er!, n. One who or that which reverts.—re-vert/er?, 
nm. [See -er3.] In law, reversion, as of an estate.—re- 
vert/i-ble, a. Capable of reverting; subject to reversion. 

rev-er-y (rev’e-ri), n. See reverie. 

re-vest (ré-vest’), v. [See re-.] I. tr. To vest (a person, 
etc.) again, as with ownership or office; reinvest; reinstate; 
also, to vest (powers, etc.). again, as in a person. II. intr. 
To become vested again in a person; revert to a former 
owner. 

re-vet (ré-vet’), v. t.; -vetted, -vetting. LF. revétir, lit. ‘clothe,’ 
< LL. revestire, < L. re-, again, + vestire, clothe, E. vest, v.] 
To face, as an embankment, with masonry or other material. 
—re-vet/ment, n. [F. revétement.] A facing of masonry 
or ue like, as for protecting an embankment; a retaining 
wall. 

re-vict-ual (ré-vit/l), v. ¢. or 7.3 -waled or -ualled, -ualing or 
-ualling. [See re-.] To victual again.—re-vict/ual-ment, 7. 

re-view (ré-vi’), n. [F. revue, orig. pp. fem. of revoir, see 
again, examine anew, review, < L. revidere (pp. revisus), < 
re-, again, + videre, see.] A viewing again, or a second or 
repeated view of something; also, a looking over something 
again with a view to correction or improvement (formerly 
often used with reference to revision of literary matter); 
specif., a judicial reéxamination, as by a higher court, of the 
decision or proceedings in a case; also, the process of going 
over a subject again in study or recitation in order to fix it 
in the memory or summarize the facts, or an exercise of this 
kind (as, to allow a week for review of the term’s work; 
monthly reviews in Latin); also, an inspection, or exarnina- 
tion by viewing; esp., a formal inspection of military or 
naval forces by a commander or official in order to observe 
their condition, strength, skill in evolutions, etc.; hence, a 
formal inspection of any force or body, of a public parade, or 
the like; also, a viewing of the past, or a retrospective view 
or survey (as, “My intercourse with Brightwel was not, in the 
review, without its portion of comfort”: Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” xxv.); in general, contemplation or consideration 
of past events, of circumstances or facts in a case, or of any 
matter or subject (as, “Walked and talked . . . passing 
lightly in review What seemed hits and what seemed misses 
ina certain fence-play’: Browning’s “La Saisiaz”); a general 
survey of something (as, a mental review of a situation); 
often, a survey in words, or a report or account, of something 
(as, “The document was a nervous and rapid review of the 
course of late events in the provinces,” Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” iii. 9; to publish regular reviews of the progress 
made in the sciences); also, critical examination or discus- 
sion, by a writer in some publication, of the character or 
merits and defects of a literary work (as, “Her book is clever 
.. . If it’s put into capable hands for review! that’s all it 
requires”: G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” xvii.); 
a critical article or report, as in a periodical, on some literary 
work, commonly some work of recent appearance; a critique; 
also, a periodical publication containing articles on current 
events or affairs, books, art, or other subjects of general or 
special interest (as, a literary, medical, or financial review: 
orig. used in the sense of ‘survey,’ as in the title of a paper 
started by Defoe in 1704, called in full “A Review of the 
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Affairs of France and of all Europe, as influenced by that 
Nation,” but in modern use often implying, esp. as applied 
to literary periodicals, a mainly critical character).—re- 
view’, ». [Prob. partly < review, n., and partly < re- a 
view, v.] Ltr. To see againt (as, “I shall review Sicilia, for 
whose sight I have a woman’s longing”: Shakspere’s 
“Winter’s Tale,” iv. 4. 680); also, to view, look at, or look 
over again (as, “Mrs. Reed . . . at far intervals, visited it 
[a room] to review the contents of a certain secret drawer in 
the wardrobe”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” ii.); look over (a 
book, etc.) in revision}; reéxamine judicially (as, a court of 
appeal reviews the judgment of an inferior court); also, to go 
over (lessons, studies, etc.) in review; also, to inspect, esp. 
formally or officially; hold a review of (troops, etc.); also, 
to look back upon, or view retrospectively (as, “Let me 
review the scene, And summon from the shadowy Past The 
forms that once have been”: Longfellow’s “Gleam of Sun- 
shine”); survey mentally, or take a survey of (as, to review 
progress made; ‘Now let’s review the situation,” W. H. 
Hudson’s “Purple Land,” vi.); present a survey of in speech 
or writing (as, “The Emperor proceeded to address the states 
_. . He reviewed rapidly the progress of events . . - Up to 
that day”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 1); also, to dis- 
cuss (a book, etc.) in a critical review; write a critical report 
upon. IL. intr. To write reviews; review books, etc., as 
for some periodical.—re-view/a-ble, a. That may be re- 
viewed.—re-view’al, n. The act of reviewing; a review. 
—re-view’er, n. One who reviews; esp., one who writes 
reviews of new books, etc. 

re-vile (ré-vil’), v.; -viled, -viling. [OF. reviler, treat or re- 
gard as vile, < L. re-, back, again, + vilis, E. vile.] 1. tr. 
To assail with contemptuous or opprobrious language; 
address, or speak of, abusively: as, “Blessed are ye, when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you... for my sake” 
(Mat. v. 11); “Lord Halifax used to revile him as ‘a knave 
and a fool’ ” (Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolu- 
tion,i.l). IW.inir. To speak abusively.—re-vile’ment, n. 
The act of reviling; a reviling utterance or speech. —re= 
vil’er (-vi/lér), n.—re-vil/ing-ly, adv. 

re-vin-di-cate (ré-vin/di-kat), v. ¢. [See re-.] To vindicate 
again; reclaim, as a rightful possession.—re-vin-di-ca/tion 
(-ka’shon), n. 

re-vis-a-ble (ré-vi/za-bl), a. That may be revised. 

re-vi-sal (ré-vi/zal), n. The act of revising; revision. 

re-vise (ré-viz’), v. t.; -vised, -vising. [F. reviser, < L. re- 
visere, go to see again, < re-, again, + visere, freq. of videre, 
see.] To see or view again}; also, to look carefully over with 
a view to correction or improvement, or correct or amend 
on a careful perusal (as, to revise a manuscript or a proof- 
sheet; to revise a translation; to revise a book for a new 
edition); go over and amend or alter in a systematic way 
(as, to revise a law or a treaty; to revise the tariff; to revise 
estimates or statistics); in general, to amend or alter (as, to 
find it necessary to revise one’s opinion of a person; “‘if I 
had prolonged to this time of day the task of revising my 
life,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xix.).— Revised Version 
(of the Bible). See under version.—re-vise’, n. A revis- 
ing; also, a revised form of something; in printing, a proof- 
sheet taken after corrections or alterations have been made. 
—re-vis/er (-vi/zér), n. One who revises; esp., one who 
corrects or amends literary matter, etc. 

re-vi-sion (ré-vizh’gn), n. [F. revision, < LL. revisio(n-), 
< L. revidere, see again (see review); in use now associated 
with L. revisere, E. revise.] The act or work of revising, or 
examination and correction or amendment (as, ‘Our political 
contrivances .. . need to undergo constant revision as 
knowledge and understanding grow”: H. G. Wells’s “Outline 
of History,” xxxvii. § 6); a process of revising (as, “The 
fortunate condition of the Government’s finances in 1924 
justifies not only a revision but a reduction of taxes”: A. W. 
Mellon’s “Taxation,” vii.); also, a revised form or version, 
as of a book.—re-vi’sion-al, re-vi/sion-a-ry (-a-ri), a. Of 
or pertaining to revision.—re-vi/sion-ist, n. An advocate 
of revision; also, a reviser; esp., one of those who made the 
Revised Version of the Bible. 

re-vis-it (ré-viz/it), v. t. [See re-.] To visit again; come 
back for a visit to; return to: as, “like a ghost that revisits 
the familiar fireside’ (Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter,” v.). 


—re-vis/it-ant, 4. Revisiting. —re-vis-i-ta/tion (-4-ta?- 
shgn), 7. ; 

re-vi-sor (ré-vi/zor), n. Same as reviser. a 

re-vi-so-ry (ré-vi/z9-ri), a. Pertaining to revision. > 

re-vi-tal-ize (ré-vi/tal-iz), v. t. [See re-.| To restore v1- 
tality to; put new life into.—re-vital-i-za/tion (-i-za/- 
shon), ”. 

re-viv-a-ble (ré-vi/va-bl), a. That may be revived. 

re-vi-val (ré-vi/val), n. The act of reviving, or the state of 
being revived; restoration to life or consciousness, or to 
vigor, strength, a flourishing condition, etc.; esp., restoration 
to use, acceptance, or currency (as, the revival of old customs, 
sports, methods, or styles); the reproduction of an old play; 
specif., an awakening, in a church or a community, of in- 
terest in and care for matters relating to personal religion 
(in full, ‘revival of religion’); a service or a series of services 
for the purpose of effecting a religious awakening (as, to hold 
a revival).—Revival of Learning, the Renaissance in its 
relation to learning.—re-vi/val-ism, n. The tendency to 
revive what belongs to the past; also, that form of religious 
activity which manifests itself in revivals. —re-vi/val-ist, 7. 
One who revives former customs, methods, etc.; also, one 
who promotes or holds religious revivals. —re-vi-val-is’= 
tic, a. 

re-vive (ré-viv’), v.; -vived, viving._ [OF. F. revivre, < L. 
revivere, < re-, again, + vivere, live.] I. intr. To return to 
life, or live again (as, “Henry is dead and never shall revive”: 
Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” i. 1. 18); also, to return to con- 
sciousness, as after a swoon; also, to gain fresh life and 
vigor, regain strength, or return to a flourishing condition, 
as after drooping, languishing, or declining (as, plants revive 
with the rain; an age in which commerce and arts revived) ; 
recover from depression (as, “With this thought my spirits 
began to revive”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 5); be 
quickened, restored, or renewed, as hope, confidence, suspi- 
cions, memories, etc.; also, to return to notice, use, or cur- 
rency, as a subject, practice, doctrine, etc.; also, to become 
operative or valid again; in chem., to recover its natural or 
uncombined state, as a metal. II. tr. To restore to life; 
also, to restore to consciousness, or resuscitate; also, to 
restore to vigor, strength, or a flourishing condition (as, 
“flow’r-reviving rains,” Burns’s “(On Cessnock Banks,” 23; 
to revive declining industries); reanimate or cheer (the 
spirit, heart, etc., or the person: as, “Your coming, friends, 
revives me,” Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 187); quicken or 
renew in the mind (as, to revive feelings, thoughts, or mem- 
ories); bring back before the mind (as, “a boy in heart, able 
after long years to revive the past mentally, and picture it 
in its true, fresh, original colours”: W. H. Hudson’s “Far 
Away and Long Ago,” xvii.); also, to bring back into notice, 
use, or currency (as, to revive a subject of discussion; SAG 
could have had my way I would have revived prize-fighting,” 
Gissing’s “New Grub Street,” ii.); produce (an old play) 
again; set going or in activity again (as, to revwe old feuds); 
also, to make operative or valid again; in chem., to restore 
or reduce to its natural or uncombined state, as a metal.— 
re-viv/er (-vi/vér), n. 

re-viv-i-fy (ré-viv/i-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. LF. revivifier, < 
LL. revivificare, < L. re-, again, -+ LL. vivificare, E. vivify.] 
To restore to life; give new life to; quicken or animate 
anew.—re-vivi-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), n.—re-viv‘i-fi-er 
(-fi-ér), n. 

rev-i-vis-cent (rev-i-vis/ent), a. [L. reviviscens (-ent-), ppr. 
of reviviscere, become alive again, < revivere, E. revive.] 
Returning to life; reviving; gaining fresh vigor. —rev-i-vis’- 
cence, 7. 


re-vi-vor (ré-vi/vor), n. In law, the reviving of a suit abated . 


by the death of a party or by other cause. 

rev-o-ca-ble (rev/d-ka-bl), a. [L. revocabilis.] ‘That may be 
revoked; revokable.—rev’o-ca-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), n. 

rev-o-ca-tion (rev-d-ka/shon), n. [L. revocatio(n-).] The 
act of revoking; recall; withdrawal; repeal or annulment 
(as, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. of 
France in 1685: see Edict of Nantes, under edict).—rev’o- 
ca-to-ry (-k4-td-ri), a. 

re-voice (ré-vois’), v. t. [See re-.] To voice again or in 
return; echo; also, to readjust the tone of (as, to revoice an 
organ-pipe). 
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revokable 


re-vok-a-ble (ré-v6’ka-bl), a. That may be revoked; rev- 
ocable. 
re-voke (ré-vok’), v.; -voked, -voking. [OF. revoquer (F. ré- 
voquer), < L. revocare (pp. revocatus), < re-, back, + vocare, 
call.| 1%. tr. To call or summon back (now rare); also, to 
bring back as by recalling (what is past: as, “if he could have 
revoked his life and prearranged his destiny,” Hawthorne’s 
“Twice-Told Tales,” The Prophetic Pictures); also, to take 
back or withdraw (as, to revoke a privilege or a grant); re- 
scind or repeal (as, to revoke a decree or edict); annul, cancel, 
or reverse (as, to revoke a will; “Let them ... ona safer 
judgement all revoke Your ignorant election,” Shakspere’s 
“Coriolanus,” ii. 3. 226); also, to retractt or recantf. 
Il. intr. In card-playing, to fail to follow suit when one can 
and should do so.—re-voke’, n. In card-playing, an act or 
instance of revoking. —re-vok’er (-vo/kér), n. 
re-volt (ré-valt’, also -volt’), v. [F. révolter, < It. rivoltare, 
< L. re-, back, + volutare, freq. of volvere, roll, turn. ] 
I. intr. To turn away from one party, leader, cause, or 
religion, or go over to another (as, “Home to your cottages, 
forsake this groom [Jack Cade]: The king is merciful, if 
you revolt,” Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” iv. 2. 183: obs. ex- 
cept as in the following sense); esp., to break away from or 
rise against constituted authority, as by open rebellion (as, 
“Edom revolted from under the hand of Judah, and made a 
king over themselves,” 2 Kings, viii. 20; “The household 
troops openly revolted,” Burke’s “American Taxation”); 
cast off allegiance or subjection to a ruler or government, 
officers, or others in authority; rebel; mutiny; fig., to turn 
away in involuntary mental rebellion or utter disgust or 
abhorrence (from: as, “an extremity from which . . . his 
mind revolted,” Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” xii.); 
feel disgust or horror (at); rebel in feeling (against: as, “Our 
whole hearts revolt against the way in which women have 
hitherto been treated,” Mallock’s “New Republic,” iv. 1). 
IL. ir. To affect with disgust or abhorrence: as, ‘““There were 
several .. . whom this brutality revolted” (Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,”’ xi.); “Its dogmas are... too 
odious to be believed. They revolf me” (J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” xix.).—re-volt’, n. [F. révolte.] The act of re- 
volting, or the state of those revolting (as, “A portion of the 
fleet was already in revolt”: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” 
iii. 4); an insurrection or rebellion; any breaking out against 
authority or control; fig., a revolting in mind or feeling (as, 
“Fort had begun to feel something of the revolt which the 
man of action so soon experiences when he listens to an 
artist talking,” Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” ii. 8; “It 
was not possible to think of such things without a revolt of 
his whole being,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” vii.).— 
re-volt/er, n.—re-volt/ing, p.a. That revolts; rebellious; 
also, causing disgust or abhorrence; disgusting; 
repulsive.—re-volt/ing-ly, adv. 
rev-o-lute! (rev/d-lit), a. [L. revolutus, pp. of 
revolvere, E. revolve.| In bot., zodl., etc., rolled 
backward or downward; rolled backward at the 
tip or margin, as a leaf. : 
rev-o-lute? (rev-o-lit’), v. 7; -luted, luting. 
[Back-formation from revolution.| To engage 
in or effect a (political) revolution. [Colloq. | 
rev-o-lu-tion (rev-d-li/shon), n. [OF. revolution 
(F. révolution), < LL. revolutio(n-), < L. re- 
volvere, E. revolve.| A turning round or rotating, 
as on an axis; a single turn of this kind; also, a 
moving in a circular or curving course, as about 
a central point; a single movement in such a 
course; specif., of a heavenly body, the action 
or fact of going round in an orbit, also an ap- 
parent movement round the earth; a single 
course of such movement; the time required to 
complete such a course; also, procedure or course 
as if in a circuit, as back to a starting-point in 
time (as, “the daily revolution of affairs”: Haw- 
thorne’s “House of the Seven Gables,” xxi.); a , 7 
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revulsion 


fortune,’ Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xli.; ‘Religions 
. . and usages of private life, and modes of thinking, all 

have undergone a succession of revolutions,’ Macaulay’s 
“Essays,” Moore’s Byron); also, a complete overthrow of 
an established government or political system; esp. {cap.], 
with the, (a) in Eng. hist., the convulsion of 1688-89 by which 
James II. was expelled and the sovereignty conferred on 
William and Mary (‘English Revolution’); (6) in Amer. 
hist., the series of movements during 1775-83 by which the 
thirteen colonies overthrew British rule and established 
their independence (‘American Revolution’); (c) in Fr. 
hist., the series of movements during 1789-95, by which the 
old monarchy was overthrown and a republican government 
established (‘French Revolution’).—rev-o-lu/tion-a-ry (-a- 
ri), a. Pertaining to or marked by revolution or revolving; 
also, pertaining to, characterized by, or of the nature ofa 
revolution, or complete or marked change (as, “the novel 
and revolutionary experience of playing for money — and 
winning”: W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” ii. 7); tend- 
ing to produce such a change, or subversive to established 
procedure, principles, etc.; esp., pertaining to a political 
revolution (often cap., with reference to the American Revo- 
lution or the French Revolution: see revolution).—Revo- 
lutionary calendar. Same as calendar of the first French 
republic, under calendar, n. — rev-o-lu/tion-a-ry, 1.; pl. 
-ries (-riz). A revolutionist: as, “the heated and headlong 
revolutionary” (Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” iii. 2).— 
rev-o-lu’/tion-ist, n. An advocate of revolution; one who 
takes part in a revolution.—rev-o-lu’tion-ize, 0.; zed, 
-izing. I. tr. To bring about a revolution in; effect a radical 
change in (as, “Advertisement has revolutionised trade and 
industry”: H. G. Wells’s ““Tono-Bungay,” ii. 3. § 2); subject 
to a political revolution (as, to revolutionize a government). 
II. intr. To undergo a revolution. 

re-volv-a-ble (ré-vol/va-bl), a. Capable of being revolved. 

re-volve (ré-volv’), v.; -volved, -volving. [L. revolvere (pp. 
revolutus), roll back, revolve, < re-, back, + volvere, roll, 
turn.] I. ér. To roll or turn back}; also, to cause to turn 
round, as on an axis; also, to cause to move in a circular 
or curving course, as about a central point; also, to turn over 
in the mind or thoughts, or consider (as, “Jones . . . having 
revolved this matter much in his thoughts, at last came to a 
resolution,” Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” vii. 18; “Tommy sat 
on the fender revolving this problem,” Barrie’s “Senti- 
mental Tommy,” v.); also, to search through}, studyt, 
or readj (as, “Straight I again revolved The law and 

rophets, searching what was writ Concerning the Messiah”: 

Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” i. 259). IE. intr. To 
turn round or rotate, as on an axis; also, to move in a 
circular or curving course, or orbit; also, to proceed in a 
round or cycle; come round in the process of time; also, to 
be revolved in the mind; also, to considert; meditate on 
something}.—re-volv’er, n. One who or that which re- 
volves; specif., a firearm, esp. a pistol, having a revolving 
chambered cylinder for holding a number of cartridges which 
may be discharged in succession without reloading.—re- _ 
volv/ing, p. a. That revolves; in mach., noting or pertain- 
ing to an internal-combustion engine for an aéroplane, whose 
cylinders revolve about a stationary crank-shaft. 

re-vue (ré-vi’, F. ré-vii), n. [F.: see review.| A form of 
theatrical entertainment of the nature of a medley, with 
singing, dancing, etc., in which are represented in review, 
and often parodied, recent plays, events, popular fads, 
etc. 

re-vul-sion (ré-vul/shon), n. LL. revulsio(n-), < revellere, 
pluck away, < re-, back, + vellere, pluck.] The act of 
drawing something back or away, or the fact of being so 
drawn (as, the revulsion of capital from an industry); also, 
a sudden and violent change of feeling or reaction in senti- 
ment (as, “With a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled from 
its purpose”: Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
y.); a sudden reverse tendency, as in business, etc. (as, ‘“‘to 
sustain the credit of the merchants under the revulsion con- 
sequent on peace,” Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. 
Revolution, ii. 3; “where the penalties of progress and re- 
finement are constantly exacted in financial revulsions,” 
J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iv. 2); in med., the diminu- 
tion of morbid action in one part of the body by developing 
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revulsive 


it artificially in another.—re-vul/sive (-siv). I. a. Tend- 
ing to produce revulsion. I¥.n. A revulsive agent. 

re-ward (ré-wird’), v.t. [OF. rewarder, var. of regarder, E. 
regard, v.] Toregardy; observe}; consider{; also, to recom- 
pense or requite (a person, etc.) for service, merit, achieve- 
ment, etc.; make return for, or requite (service, merit, etc.: 
as, “She rewarded his past services with liberality,” Lytton 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” iii.); sometimes, to requite (a 
person, etc.) for wrong, evil, etc. (as, “The Lord shall reward 
the doer of evil according to his wickedness”: 2 Sam. 11. 39); 
make return for (wrong, evil, etc.: rare); also, to serve as 
recompense to (as, excellent results rewarded him for his 
efforts); serve as recompense for (as, “Gold and silver... 
rewarded the struggle of the conquerors”: G. P. R. James’s 
“Hist. of Charlemagne,” iii.); also, to give as a recompenset 
(as, “Thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded 
thee evil”: 1 Sam. xxiv. 17).—re-ward’, n. [OF. reward, 
rewart.]| Regard}; consideration}; also, the act of reward- 
ing, recompensing, or requiting (as, the reward of good and 
the punishment of evil; to confer a gift in reward of service) ; 
also, something given or received in return or recompense 
for service, merit, hardship, etc. (as, “the best of all earthly 
rewards, the love and admiration of his fellow-citizens”’ : 
Burke’s “American Taxation’); a recompense; specif., a 
sum of money offered for the detection or capture of a crimi- 
nal, the recovery of lost or stolen property, etc.; also, some- 
times, something given of received in recompense or retribu- 
tion for wrong, evil, etc. (as, “Hanging was the reward of 
treason and desertion”: Stubbs’s “Constitutional Hist. of 
Eng.,” ii. § 16).—re-ward/a-ble, a. That may be or is to 
be rewarded; worthy of reward.—re-ward/er, n.—re- 
ward/ful, a. Yielding a reward.—re-ward/less, a. With- 
out reward. 

re-weigh (ré-wa’), v.t. [See re-.] To weigh again. 

re-wind (ré-wind’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. -wound. [See re-.] 
To wind again.—re-wind/er, n. 

re-word (ré-wérd’), v. ¢. [See re-.] To word again; repeat; 
reécho; put into other words. 

re-work (ré-wérk’), v. t. [See re-.] To work again. 

re-write (ré-rit’), v. t.; pret. -wrote, pp. -written, ppr. -writing. 
[See re-.] To write again or anew; write in a different form. 
—re-write (ré-rit’ or ré/rit), n. A rewriting; also, a new or 
revised form of a writing or document. 

rex (reks), 7.3 pl. reges (ré/jéz). [L., < regere, rule: see 
regent.| King: abbreviated R., as, Carolus (Charles) R. 

Rey-nard (ra/nard or ren/ard), n. [OF. renart (F. renard); 
from Teut.] A name for the fox, orig. in the medieval beast 
epic “Reynard the Fox’; [1. c.] a fox. 

rhab-do-man-cy (rab/dd-man-si), n. [Gr. paSdouarreta, 
< pdBdos, rod, + wpavrela, divination. ] Divination by 
means of a rod or wand; esp., the art of discovering things 
in the earth, as ores, springs of water, etc., by means of a 
divining-rod. 

rha/chis, rha-chi’tis, etc. See rachis, etc. 

Rhad-a-man-thus (rad-a-man/thus), ». [From Rhada- 
manthus, in Greek mythology, one of the judges in the lower 
world.] An inflexibly just or severe judge: as, “the very 
Rhadamanthus of schoolmasters” (J. H. Newman’s ‘“Cal- 
lista,” viii.). -Rhad-a-man/thine (-thin), a. 

Rhee-tian (ré/shian), a. Of or pertaining to Rhetia, the 
ancient name for a district comprising southeastern Switzer- 
land, part of Tyrol, and adjoining regions; also, Rheto- 
Romanic.—Rhz’tic, a. In geol., noting or pertaining to 
certain strata, extensively developed in the Rhetian Alps, 
having features characteristic of both the Triassic and the 
Jurassic. —Rhze-to=Ro-man-ic (ré/t9-r9-man/ik). I. a. 
Noting or pertaining to a group of Romance dialects spoken 
in the Rhetian Alps. II.n. ‘The Rheto-Romanic dialects. 

rham-na-ceous (ram-na/shius), a. [NL. Rhamnus, the 
typical genus, < Gr. fduvos, kind of prickly shrub.] Be- 
longing to the Rhamnacez, or buckthorn family of plants. 

rha/phe, rha/phis. See raphe, raphis. 

erhaphy. A noun termination from Gr. pagy, a sewing, 
suture, used in surgical terms, as hysterorrhaphy, tenor- 
rhaphy. 

rhap-sode (rap/séd), n. [Gr. payqwdds, lit. ‘one who sews 
songs together,’ < pamrew, sew, + 057, song, E. ode.] An 
ancient Greek rhapsodist. 
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rhap-sod-ic, ok, 
paywducds.] Pertaining to, characteristic of, or of the © 
extravagantly enthusiastic; ecstatic.— _ 


rhap-so-dist (rap/s0-dist), 


rhap-so-dize (rap/s-diz), 2.; 


rhap-so-dy (rap/s0-di), n.; pl. 


rhat-a-ny 


rhe-a! (ré/4), nm. [NL. use of L. 


rhe-a? (ré/4), n. 


-rhea, 


rhe-mat-ic (ré-mat/ik), a. 
verb, lit. ‘something said,’ akin to p)rwp, speaker: see rhetor.] | 


Rhen-ish (ren/ish), a. 


rheo-, 


rheometer 


rhap-sod-i-cal (rap-sod/ik, -i-kal), a. 
nature of rhapsody; 
rhap-sod/i-cal-ly, adv. 

nm. <A reciter of epic poetry 
among the ancient Greeks, esp. a professional reciter of the 
Homeric poems; hence, any professional reciter or singer of 
poems; also, one who speaks or writes in a rhapsodic manner. 
—rhap-so-dis’tic, a. 

-dized, -dizing. 1. tr. To 
recite as a rhapsody. IL. inir. To utter thapsodies; talk 
rhapsodically: as, “rhapsodising on this and that — poetry, 
politics, life and death” (M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” xx.). 
-dies (-diz). [Gr. papwdta, 
< paywdds, E. rhapsode.] An epic poem, or a part of such a 
poem, as a book of the Iliad, suitable for recitation at one 
time; also, an exalted or exaggerated expression of feeling 
or enthusiasm; an utterance or writing marked by extrava- 
gant enthusiasm; sometimes, rhapsodic language (as, “Spend 
all the pow’rs Of rant and rhapsody in virtue’s praise”: 
Cowper’s “Task,” v. 677); also, a medley} or jumblej (as, 
“He... had uttered nothing but a rhapsody of nonsense”: 


Fielding’s “Joseph Andrews,” i. 13); in music, an instru- - 


mental composition irregular in 
form and somewhat suggestive of 
improvisation (as, Liszt’s Hunga- 
rian rhapsodies). 

(ratfa-ni), mn. (Pg. 
ratanhia or Sp. ratania; from 
Peruvian.] A procumbent South 
American shrub, Krameria 
triandra, the root of which is 
used as an astringent and tonic 
in medicine and also to color port- 
wine; also, the root; also, some 
other plant of this genus, or its 
similarly used root. 


Rhatany (Krameria triandra). 
Rhea, < Gr. ‘Péa, the goddess 
Rhea, mother of Zeus and other 
genus Rhea, which j 
consists of South 
American ratite 
birds resembling 
thewmAtrican 
Ost Pare hy bite 
smaller and hay- 
ing three toes 
instead of two. 
Sometimes called ¢ 
American ostrich. 


deities.] A bird of the 


[E.Ind.] Ramie 
(plant or fiber). 

-rhea. 
[Gr. pola, or -poa, 
< peiv, flow.) A 
noun termination 
meaning ‘a flow,’ 
‘a discharge,’ used 
in pathological 
terms, as diarrhea 
or diarrhea, galac- 
torrhea, pyorrhea. 


Rhea (R. americana). 


(Gr. pnuarixds, < pyua, word, 


Pertaining to the formation of words; also, pertaining to or 
derived from a verb. 

I [MHG. rinisch (G. rheinisch); with 
E. spelling affected by L. Rhenus, Rhine.] Of or pertaining 
to the river Rhine or the regions bordering on it.—Rhenish 
architecture, the local form assumed by Romanesque or 
round-arched architecture in the 11th and 12th centuries in 
the regions bordering on the Rhine. See cut on following 
page.—Rhen/ish, n. Rhine wine: as, “He drains his 
draughts of Rhenish down” (Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 4. 10). 
I Form of Gr. péos, something flowing, a stream, used 
in combination.—rhe-om-e-ter (ré-om/e-tér), 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, ndr; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, intj, Gnite; (obscured) errant, oper, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


(Gr. | 


# 
a 
K 


ne De 


rheoscope 


-meter.| An instrument for measuring the velocity of the 
blood-flow; 


also, an instru- 
ment for meas- 
uring electric 
currents.—rhe- 
o-scope (ré/5- 
skop), n. [+ 
-scope.| An 
instrument 
whichindicates 
the presence 
of an electric 
current.—rhe’- 
o-stat (-stat), 
n. [+ -stat.] 
A device for 
regulating an . 
electric current (i 
by introducing ;# 
a resistance 
(esp. one that iii 
can be varied): *-- 
into the cir- 
cuit. —rhe-o- 
stat/ic, a.— i lini Ses ae 
rhe-0-tax/is Rhenish Architecture. — Apse of the Church of the 
(-tak/sis), n. Apostles, Cologne. 
[NL.: see -tavis.] In biol., the property in a cell or organ- 
ism of responding by movement to the stimulus of a 
current of water.—rhe-ot-ro-pism (ré-ot/rd-pizm), n. [+ 
tropism.) The effect of a current of water upon the di- 
rection of plant-growth. 
rhe-sus (ré’sus), n. [NL.] A macaque, Macacus rhesus, 
common in India. 
rhe-tor (ré/tor), ». [L., 
rhetorician, < Gr. pjrwp, 
speaker, orator, from the 
root of efpew, say, speak: cf. 
trony?.| A master or teacher 
of rhetoric; also, an orator. 
rhet-o-ric (ret’d-rik),. [OF. 
rhetorique (F. rhétorique), < 
L. rhetorica, < Gr. pnropin, 
prop. fem. of fnropixds, per- 
taining to anorator, < pjrwp: 
see rhetor.] Orig., the art of 
oratory; now, more broadly, 
the art of the effective use of words in speaking and writ- 
ing; also, effective, artistic, or oratorical use of language, 
or the language used (as, “Blifil suffered himself to be over- 
powered by the forcible rhetoric of the squire”: Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones,” vii. 6); often, artificial oratory; mere display 
in language; also, a treatise or text-book on the art of 
rhetoric. —rhe-tor-i-cal (ré-tor’i-kal), a. Of or pertaining 
to the art of rhetoric; also, belonging to or concerned with 
mere rhetoric; of language, etc., intended especially or 
merely for artistic effect.—rhe-tor‘i-cal-ly, adv.—rhet- 
o-ri/cian (-rish’an), n. One versed in the art of 
thetoric; also, one given to empty rhetoric or display in 
language. 
rheum! (rém), n. [OF. reume (F. rhume), < LL. rheuma, 
< Gr. pedua, a flow, flux, rheum, < fet, flow: see stream, 
and cf. rhythm.] A mucous or catarrhal discharge; hence, 
catarrh; a cold; also, any serous fluid or humid matter 
secreted by the mucous glands, etc.; also, tears (poetic: as, 
“A few drops of women’s rheum, which are As cheap as lies,” 
Shakspere’s “Coriolanus,” v. 6. 46). 
rhe-um? (ré/um), n. [NL., < Gr. pijov, thubarb.] Any 
plant of the genus Rheum. See rhubarb. ‘ 
rheu-mat-ic (ré-mat/ik). [OF. rewmatque (F. rhumatique), 
< L. rhewmaticus, < Gr. pevarucds, < pevpa, E. rheum}.] 
I. a. Pertaining to or of the nature of rheum}; affected 
with rheum, catarrh, or a coldt; also, pertaining to or of the 
nature of rheumatism (as, rhewmatic symptoms; “a slight 
rheumatic feel in one of his shoulders,” Jane Austen’s “Sense 
and Sensibility,” viii.); affected with or subject to rheuma- 
tism (as, “Silk mittens . . . covered her rheumatic hands”: 


(variable) d as d or j, § as 8 OF sh, t as t or ch, Z 
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as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; 


rhizocephalous 


Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” xvii.); causing rheu- 
matism. IL, n. One affected with or subject to rheuma- 
tism; pl., rheumatic pains, or rheumatism (colloq.: as, “a 
new cure for the rhewmatics,” Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
i.).—rheu-mat/i-cal-ly, adv. 

rheu-ma-tism (ré/ma-tizm), n. [L. rhewmatismus, < Gr. 
pevpatiopds, < pevmarivecbar, have a flux, < fevdya, E. 
rheum!.| In pathol., a disease (‘acute rheumatism’ or ‘in- 
flammatory rheumatism’) characterized by inflammation of 
the joints, accompanied by constitutional disturbances, and 
now usually thought to be due to a micro-organism; also, 
any of various other diseases of the joints or muscles, as 
certain chronic joint inflammations (‘chronic rheumatism’) 
and certain painful affections of the muscles (‘muscular 
rheumatism’).—rheu/ma-toid, a. [See -oid.] Resem- 
bling rheumatism; rheumatic. Also rheu-ma-toi/dal.— 
rheu-ma-toi/dal-ly, adv. 

rheum-y (ré/mi), a. Of the nature of, full of, or causing 

rheum. 

rhig-o-lene (rig/d-lén), n. [Gr. piyos, cold, + L. olewm, oil.] 

An extremely volatile liquid obtained from petroleum: used 

to produce local anesthesia by freezing. 

rhi-nal (ri/nal), a. [Gr. pls (6w-), nose.] Of or pertaining 
to the nose; nasal. 

rhi-nen-ceph-a-lon (ri-nen-sef’a-lon), n.; pl. -la (la). [NL.: 
see rhino- and encephalon.| In anat., the olfactory portion 
of the brain when regarded as a distinct segment, and not as 
an anterior division of the prosencephalon.—rhi’/nen-ce- 
phal’ic (-se-fal/ik), a. 

rhine-stone (rin/ston), n. [Tr. F. caillou du Rhin, ‘pebble 
of the Rhine.’] An artificial gem made of paste or strass, 
often cut to imitate the diamond. 

Rhine (rin) wine. Wine (of many varieties) produced in the 
valley of the Rhine, esp. any of a class of white wines, mostly 
light, still, dry, and acid. 

rhi-ni-tis (ri-ni'tis or ri-), n. [NL., < Gr. Ais (w-), nose.] 
In pathol., inflammation of the nose or its mucous membrane. 

rhi-no! (rind), n. [Origin obscure.] Money; cash. [Slang. ] 

rhi-no? (ri/nd), n.;_ pl. -nos (-ndz) or -no. Shortened form of 
rhinoceros: as, “We saw two rhino come down to the river to 
drink” (J. H. Patterson’s “Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” xii.). 
[Collogq.] 
rhino-, rhin-. 
bination. 
rhi-no-ce-ros (ri-nos’e-ros), .; pl. -roses or -ros. [L., < 
Gr. puwdkepws, < pis (w-), nose, + Képas, horn.] Any 
of variouslarge, 
ungainly, thick- 
skinned mam- 
mals (family 
Rhinocerotide) 
with one or two 
upright horns 
on the snout. — 
rhi-no-ce- 
rot-ic (ri-nos- 
e-rot/ik), a. 
rhi-nol-o-gy (ri- 
nol/9-ji), n. 
[See rhino- and 
-logy.| The 
science dealing with the nose and its diseases.—rhi-no- 
log-i-cal (ri-nd-loj/i-kal), a.—rhi-nol/o-gist, n. 
rhi-no-plas-ty (ri/nd-plas-ti), n. [See rhino- and 
Plastic surgery of the nose.—rhi-no-plas’tic, a. 
rhi-no-scope (ri/nd-skép), n. [See rhino- and -scope.| An 
instrument for examining the nasal passages.—rhi-no- 
scop/ic (-skop/ik), a.—rhi-nos’co-py (-nos’k6-pi), 7. 
rhizo-. Form of Gr. Alta, root, used in combination.— 
rhi-zo-car-pous (ri-20-kar/pus), a. [+ -carpous.| In 
bot., having the root perennial but the stem annual, as the 
perennial herbs.—rhi/zo-caul (-k4l), n. [+ Gr, xavhés, 
stalk.] In zodl., that part of a polyp by which it is affixed 


to some support. ; 
rhi-zo-ceph-a-lous (ri-zo-sef/a-lus), a. [NL. Rhizocephala, 
pl., < Gr. pifa, root, - Kepadn, head.] Belonging to the 
Rhizocephala, a group of degenerate hermaphrodite crusta- 


ceans which are parasitic chiefly on crabs, attaching them- 


Forms of Gr. pls (Aw-), nose, used in com- 


One-horned Rhinoceros (Rhinoceros unicornis). 


-plasty.] 


ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book, 


rhizogenic 


selves to the host by means of modified antennz resembling 
root-like processes. 

rhi-zo-gen-ic (ri-zd-jen/ik), a. : 
bot., producing roots, as certain cells or tissues. 
zog/e-nous (-zoj/e-nus). : 

rhi-zoid (1i/zoid). [Gr. frfoedys, < Alfa, root, + eldos, 
form.] I.a. Root-like. IZ.n. In mosses, etc., one of the 
root-like filaments by which the plant is attached to the 
substratum. —rhi-zoi’dal, a. 

rhi-zome (ri/zém), n. [Gr. plfwpa, mass of roots, < 
ptovv, cause to take root, < pita, root.] In bot., a root- 
like stem, commonly horizontal or oblique in position, lying 
on the ground or being sub- 
terranean, which usually 
produces roots below and 
sends up shoots progres- 
sively from the upper sur- 
face. —rhi-zo/ma-tous ~ 
(-z6/ma-tus), rhi-zo/mic, a. 

rhi-zo-mor-phous _—__(1i-z6- 
mér/fus), a. [See rhizo- 
and -morphous.| In bot., 
root-like in form. 

rhi-zoph-a-gous —_(ri-zof’a- 
gus), a. [Gr. pfopayos, 
< lta, root, + dayeir, 
eat.| Feeding on roots. Bites 

rhi-zo-pho-ra-ceous (ri/z9- “5977)| 
fo-ra/shius),a. [NL. Rhizo- 
phora, the typical genus, < 
Gr. pléa, root, + ¢épev, 
bear.| Belonging to the 
Rhizophoracee, 
grove family of trees and 
shrubs. 

rhi-zo-pod (ri/zd-pod), n. [NL. Rhizopoda, pl., < Gr. fifa, 
root, + mobs (1o5-), foot.] Any of the Rhizopoda, a class of 
Soe having pseudopods.—rhi-zop/o-dous (-zop/d- 

us), @. 
rho (ro), n. [Gr. p%.] The seventeenth letter (P, p, = 
English R, r) of the Greek alphabet. 
rho-dam-ine (rd-dam/in), n. [Gr. fddov, rose, + E. 
amine.| A red dye obtained by heating an amino derivative 
of phenol with phthalic anhydride and concentrated sul- 
phuric acid; any of various related dyes. 
Rho-di-an (rd/di-an). I.a. Of or pertaining to Rhodes, 
an island of the Mediterranean, southwest of Asia Minor. 
II, n. A native or inhabitant of Rhodes. 
rho-di-um (16/di-um), n. [NL., < Gr. fé5ov, rose.] Chem. 
sym., Rh; at. wt., 102.9; sp. gr., 12.1. A grayish-white 
metallic element, forming salts which give rose-colored 
solutions. — = 
rho/dic, a. 
rho-do-chro- 
site (ro-dg- 
krd/sit), n. 
[G. rhodo- 
chrosit, < Gr. 
poddxpws, 
rose-colored, 
< pddov, rose, 
Sy 6 
@@ll@ir, i] AN 
mineral con- Ee 
sisting essen- | 
tially of man- jj 
ganese car- i 
bonate, and § 
usually rose- f= 
red in color. 
rho-do-den- 
dron (rd-d6- 
den/dron), n.; 

1. -drons. 

NL., < Gr.f 
podddevdpor, | 
oleander, < 


P000Y,, TOSe; = ‘Rhododendron (R. grande, native in the Himalayas). 


a. [See rhizo- and -genic.] In 
Also rhi- 


Forms of Rhizome. — 1, Solomon’s- 


the man- seal (Polygonatum commutatum); 2, 
jack-in-the-pulpit | (Arisema triphyl- 
lum); 3, trillium (Trilliwm sessile). 
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rhynchocephalian 


SévSpov, tree.] Any plant of the ericaceous genus Rhodo- 
dendron, comprising evergreen shrubs and trees with hand- 
some pink, purple, or white flowers and oval or oblong 
leaves, as R. maximum (‘great rhododendron’), abound- 
ing from Nova Scotia to Georgia, and R. catawbiense, of 
the southern Alleghanies: much cultivated for ornament. 
See cut in preceding column. 
rho-do-lite (ro/do-lit), n. [Gr. pd5or, rose, + éGos, stone. | 
A rose-red variety of garnet, sometimes used as a gem. 
rhod’o-mon-tade’, n. and v. See rodomontade. 
rho-do-nite (ro/dd-nit), n. [G. rhodonit, < Gr. pdd5or, 
rose.] A mineral, usually rose-red, consisting essentially of 
manganese silicate, and crystallizing in the triclinic system 
but commonly found massive: sometimes used as an orna- 
mental stone. 
rho-do-phy-ceous (ré-d9-fi’shius), a. [NL. Rhodophycex, 
pl., < Gr. pd5ov, rose, + ikos, seaweed.| Belonging to the 
Rhodophycezx, or red alge, a class of alge containing forms 
that are red or purplish in color, and practically all marine. 
rho-do-ra (r6-do’rd), n. [NL., with form < L. rhodora, kind 
of plant, but with sense < Gr. pddor, rose.] A low erica- 
ceous shrub, Rhodora canadensis, of North America, with 
rose-colored flowers which appear before the leaves. 
-rhea. See -rhea. 
rhomb (romb or rom), n. [L. rhombus, < Gr. péuBos, spin- 
ning top or wheel, rhomb, lozenge, < feufew, turn round, 
roll.] An oblique-angled equilateral parallelogram; 
also, a rhombohedron; also, a circlef or wheel}. — 
rhom-bic: (rom/bik), a. Having the form of a 
rhomb (plane figure); also, having a rhomb as base 
or cross-section; also, bounded by rhombs, as a solid; 
in crystal., orthorhombic.—rhom-bo-he/dron (-bd- 
hé/dron), n.; pl. -drons or -dra (-dra). [See -he- 
dron.] A solid bounded by six rhombic planes.— 
rhom-bo-he/dral, a.—rhom/boid. [Gr. pouBoedys: see 
-oid.] I... Having a form like or approaching that of a 
rhomb; also, shaped like a rhomboid. II. mn. An oblique- 


angled parallelogram with only the oppo- / 


site sides equal.—_rhom-boi/dal, a.— 
Rhomboid. 


Rhomb. 


rhom/bus (-bus), 7.; pl. -buses or -bt 
(-bi). [L.] A rhomb (plane figure). 
rhon-chus (rong’kus), 7.; pl. -chi (-ki). 
[L., a snoring, akin to Gr. péyxew, snore.] A rale, esp. 
when produced in the bronchial tubes.—rhon/chal, rhon/- 
chi-al (-kal, -ki-al), a. 
rho-ta-cism (rd/ta-sizm), n. [= F. rhotacisme, < Gr. 
jwraxivev, make overmuch or wrong use of rho, < £4, rho.] 
Peculiar pronunciation of the letter r, as by rolling or trilling; 
also, conversion of some other sound, as of s, into that of r. 
rhu-barb (ré/barb), n. [OF. reubarbe (F. rhubarbe), < ML. 
reubarbarum, also rhabarbarum, < Gr. pjov, pa, rhubarb, 
+ BéapBapov, neut. of BapBapos, foreign, E. barbarous.] 
Any of the herbs constituting the polygonaceous genus 
Rheum, as R. officinale, a plant with a medicinal rhizome, 
and R. rhaponticum, a 
garden-plant with edible 
leafstalks; also, the rhi- 
zome of any medicinal 
species of this plant, form- 
ing a combined cathartic 
and astringent; also, the 
edible fleshy leafstalks of 
any of the garden species, 
used in making pies, etc. 
rhumb (rumb or rum), n. 
[F. rumb = Sp. rumbo 
= Pg. rumbo, rumo, < 
L. rhombus, E. rhomb.] 
A loxodromic curve or 
line (‘rhumb-line’); also, 
a point of the compass. 
—rhumb/ssail/ing, 
Sailing on a rhumb-line. 
Heaney : ee etc. See “\edicinal Rhubarb (Rheum officinale). 
rhyn-cho-ce-pha-li-an (ring”k6-se-fa/li-an). [NL. Rhyn- 
chocephalia, n. pl., < Gr. piyxos, snout, + kepadj, head.] 
I. a. Belonging to the Rhynchocephalia, an order of nearly 
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rhynchophorous 


extinct small, lizard-shaped reptiles. II. n. A rhyncho- 
cephalian reptile. 

rhyn-choph-o-rous (ring-kof/d-rus), a. [Gr. pbyxos, snout, 
-++ -dépos, < épew, bear.|] Of beetles, having 
a snout or rostrum, as a snout-beetle or weevil. 
vhy-o-lite (ri/9-lit), n. [G. rhyolit, irreg. < Gr. 
fiat, stream (esp. of lava), + NéOos, stone.] 
A kind of volcanic rock with a texture showing 
the lines of flow.—rhy-o-lit/ic (-lit/ik), a. 
rhyp-a-rog-ra-phy (rip-a-rog/ra-fi), mn. (Gr. 
puTapoypahos, painting foul or mean objects, < 
purapés, dirty, sordid, + ypagew, mark, draw, 
write.]| The painting or description of low or 3 
commonplace subjects.—rhyp-a-rog/ra-pher, (the Polak: 
rhyp-a-rog’ra-phist, n.—rhyp/a-ro-graph/ic #25, yori: 
(-r6-graf/ik), a. trinotata). 

rhythm (rizum or rithm), n. [F. rhythme, < satura ea 
L. rhythmus, < Gr. pvOués, < peiv, flow: see 
stream, and cf. rheum1.] Measured movement, as in dan- 
cing, music, verse, etc.; movement or procedure with uni- 
form recurrence of a beat, accent, or the like; in general, 
procedure marked by the regular recurrence of particular 
elements, phases, etc.; specif., in music, the structure of a 
composition with reference to the distribution of its succes- 
sive beats or accents, as distinguished from melody and 
harmony; also, a particular form of this (as, duple rhythm, 
triple rhythm, etc.: see duple time, triple time, etc., at time, 
n.); in pros., metrical movement; also, metrical or 
rhythmical form; meter; also, a particular kind of metrical 
form; in art, a proper relation and interdependence of 
parts with reference to one another and to an artistic whole. 
—rhythmed, a. Having rhythm; rhythmic.—rhyth-mic 
(rira/mik or rith/mik). [Gr. pv%uxés.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to rhythm; also, characterized by rhythm; of- 
ten, having a flowing rhythm; also, periodic, as motion, etc. 
Il. n. Rhythmics.—rhyth’/mi-cal, a. Rhythmic.—rhyth/- 
mi-cal-ly, adv.—rhyth-mi’ci-ty (-mis/i-ti), n. Rhythmic 
character.—rhyth/mics, m. The science of rhythm and 
rhythmic forms.—rhyth/mist, n. One versed in, or having 
a fine sense of, rhythm. 

rhy-ton (ri/ton), 7.; pl. -ta (-té). [Gr. furév, < few, 
flow.] In Gr. antig., a kind of drinking-vessel commonly 
shaped somewhat like a horn, with 
one handle, and often having the 
lower end in the form of an animal’s 
head. 

ri-a (ré/a), n. [Sp. rfa, mouth of a 
river: cf. rio.] A long, narrow arm 
of the sea formed by a submerged 
valley with no indications of glacial 
action. 

Ri-al-to (ré-al/td), n. [From the Rialto district in Venice, 
in which the exchange was formerly located, and from which 
the famous bridge of the same name crosses the Grand Canal 
to the island of San Marco.] [Also l. c.] An exchange or 
mart; [cap.] a part of or a region along Broadway, in New 
York City, frequented by theatrical people and the center 
of many theatrical enterprises (cf. Shakspere’s “Merchant 
of Venice,” i. 3. 39). 

ri-ant (ri/ant, F. ré-ai), a. 
laugh.] Laughing; smiling; 
(r/an-si), n.—ri-ante (ré-dnt), a. 
ri/ant-ly, adv. 

ri-a-ta (ré-a/ta), n. See reata. 

rib (rib), n. [AS. ribb = D. rib = G. rippe = Icel. rif, rib. ] 
One of a series of long, slender, curved bones, occurring in 
pairs, more or less inclosing the thoracic cavity, and artic- 
ulated with the vertebre (in man consisting of twelve pairs, 
the upper seven pairs, or ‘true ribs,’ being attached in front 
to the sternum, and the lower five, or ‘false ribs,’ not so 
attached, the first three of these being joined at their forward 
ends by cartilages to the ribs above, and the last two, or 
‘floating ribs,’ being left free: see cut in next column); also, 
a cut of meat, as beef, containing a rib; also, some thing 
or part resembling a rib in form, position, or use, as a sup- 
porting or strengthening part in a framework or structure; 
one of the curved timbers or members in a ship’s frame 
which spring upward and outward from the keel; an arch 


Rhynchoph- 


[F., ppr. of rire, < L. ridere, 
cheerful; gay.—ri-an-cy 
[F.] Fem. of riant.— 
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ribbon 


or arched member, plain or molded, forming a support of 
a vault, or a merely decorative feature 
of like appearance on the surface of a 
vault or ceiling; a primary vein of a 
leaf; a ridge or raised stripe in cloth, 
knitted work, etc.; also, a wife (in 
humorous allusion to the creation of 
Eve from one of Adam’s ribs: see Gen. 
li. 21-22: as, “A rib’s a thorn in a 
wed gallant’s side,” Byron’s “Don 
Juan,” xi. 46).—rib, ». ¢.; ribbed, 
ribbing. To furnish or strengthen 
with ribs; inclose as with ribs; mark # 
with rib-like ridges or markings (as, | 

“The print of its first rush-wrapping, " 
Wound ere it dried, still ribbed the \W, 
thing”: Rossetti’s “Burden of Nine- ‘ // 


(F. ribaud), = ML. ribaldus; prob. 
from Teut.] I. nm. Orig., one of a 
class of medieval retainers of a low 
grade in household and military ser- \ 
vice}; hence, a low, ruffianly fellowt; ep) 
a person of lewd habits or abandoned , Human Ribs, left side 
character}; now, one who uses offen- (7 view), the frst, see; 
sive or scurrilous language, or jeers twelfth, shaded in co 
irreverently or blasphemously. II. a Sieheue ateaemee 
a. Ruffianly or profligate (as, “Of- cartilages. 
fensive by their licentious and ribald habits of life . . . these 
troops had become an intolerable burthen to the people’: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 3); more commonly, offen- 
sive or scurrilous in speech, or as speech, writing, etc.,; 
coarsely mocking or abusive; wantonly irreverent or blas- 
phemous.—rib/ald-ry (-ri), n. Profligacy{ or vicef; also, 
ribald character, as of language; scurrility; ribald speech 
(as, “Those further off . . . assailed them with insulting 
ribaldry”: Wiseman’s ‘Fabiola,’ ii. 21). 
rib-and, rib-band! (rib/and), n. and »v. 
ribbon. 
rib-band? (rib/band or rib’and), n. [Appar. < rib + band?.] 
In ship-building, a lengthwise timber or the like used to 
secure a ship’s ribs in position while the outside planking or 
plating is being put on. 
ribbed (ribd), p. a. Having ribs; having, or marked with, 
yidges or rib-like markings. 
rib-bing (rib’ing), n. Ribs collectively; an assemblage or 
arrangement of ribs. 
rib-bon (rib/gn), n. [OF. riban, ruban (F. ruban); origin 
uncertain.] A woven strip or band of fine material, as silk, 
finished off at the edges, and varying in width from less than 
one fourth of an inch to nine inches or more, used for orna- 
ment, tying, etc. (as, “Get . . . new ribbons to your pumps,” 
Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” iv. 2. 37; a 
child’s hair-ribbon); material in such strips (as, a yard of 
ribbon; a bow of ribbon; grosgrain, satin, velvet, or tinsel 
ribbon); also, a strip or piece of such material used as a badge 
of an order of knighthood or of other distinction (as, the red 
ribbon of the French Legion of Honor: see blue ribbon, under 
blue, a., also cordon bleu); in general, a narrow strip or band 
of woven or other material; a band of material charged 
with ink, for supplying ink for the impression in a typewriter; 
a long, thin, flexible band of metal, as for a spring, a band- 
saw, a tape-line, etc.; pl., reins for driving; sing., anything 
resembling or suggesting a ribbon or woven band; a long, 
narrow strip of something (as, “The houses stood well back, 
leaving a ribbon of waste land on either side of the road”: 
Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage,” vi.); pl., torn or ragged strips, 
or shreds (as, clothes torn or worn to ribbons; sails hanging 
in ribbons); sing., in her., a diminutive of they 
bend, one eighth of its width.—rib/bon, »v. 
I. ir. To adorn with ribbon; also, to streak R 
or mark with something suggesting ribbon (as, 
“T could see all the inland valleys ribboned with 
broad waters”: Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” 
xlviii.); also, to separate into or reduce to Ribbon (a). 
ribbon-like strips. II. intr. To stretch out in ribbon- 
like form; form ribbon-like strips. 


Archaic forms of 


F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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: : ae . ies’: Cowper’s “Table 
rib-bonefish (rib/on-fish), n. Any of certain deep-sea fishes “religion, richest favour of the skies”: wp B 
with a long, Guay Hbbortike body, as the deal-fish | Talk,” 268); also, abounding in desirable Coie oF Suey 
and the oar-fish. ties; of food, containing good, nutritious, or a 1 g 
rib-bon=grass (rib/on-gras), m. A striped green and white| dients, or plenty of oth see paar eggs, ae a 
garden variety of the reed canary-grass, Phalaris arundinacea.| etc.; of fruit, luscious; 0 pee oD py au : Be 
Rib-bon-man (rib/on-man), n.; pl. -men. A member of a vored; of flavor, etc., strong ani fll ea low i ri 
secret society (Ribbon Society) formed in the north of Treland| or vivid; of sound, the voice, etc., A and mel on in oe 
early in the 19th century in opposition to the Orangemen, of odor, strongly fragrant; also, producing or ths ing _ ; 
and named from the green ribbon worn as a badge. eee! s rich oy a neh eS ee 7 thorough 
ib- = ib’on-sé istru a jascvata entiful, or ample (as, ’ , ) De 
ae ‘hearse ST ar mene ee J : Ene (as, ca caine of boys left to themselves will furnish 
ern Pacific, richer fun than any troop of trained comedians : G. Mere- 
the male of dith’s “Ordeal of Richard Feverel, vi.); highly amusing 
which is curi- (colloq.: as, it was the richest thing I ever saw); ridiculous, 
ously banded absurd, or preposterous (colloq.). II. n. The rich man 
with yellow- (as, “The rich hath many friends”: Prov. xiv. 20); also, 
ish white on a rich persons collectively (as pl., with or without the: as, 
dark ground. the rich are envied; rich and poor must obey the law). 
rib-bons Rich-ard Roe (rich’ard ro). A fictitious personage in legal 
ak ib/- roceedings. i F 
Ns ee Teheon Gia: v.t.ori. To make or become rich or richer. 
A small rich-es (rich’ez), n. pl., orig. sing. [OF. richece (F. richesse), 
striped gar- : ; < riche, rich: see rich.] The state of being rich or having 
ter-snake, Bnoonie=al. wealth (orig. and properly sing., but later construed as pl.: 
Eutznia saurita, common in the U. 5. as, “He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in 
rib=roast (rib/rost), v.t. To belabor with blows; beat;| riches?” Ecclus. x. 31); also, abundant and valuable posses- 
drub; thrash. [Colloq.]—rib/=roast/ing, n. A beating| sions, or wealth (formerly construed as sing., now as pl.: as, 
or thrashing: as, “Every day or two he was sure to get a| “Alas, alas that great city... ! For in one hour so great 
sound rib-roasting for some of his misdemeanors” (Irving’s| riches is come to nought,” Rev. xviil. ave Riches, rightly 
“Knickerbocker’s New York,” vi. 3). [Colloq.] used, are instruments of happiness,” Peacock’s Nightmare 
rib-wort (rib/wért), n. A plantain, Plantago lanceolata,| Abbey,” i.); fig., rich or precious stores of something im- 
having narrow leaves with prominent ribs; also, any of| material (as, the riches of knowledge; “On her he spent the 
various similar plantains. riches of his wit,’ Spenser’s “Astrophel,” 62); intellectual 
Ri-car-di-an (ri-kar/di-an). I. a. Of, pertaining to, or| or spiritual treasure. 4 : 
adhering to the English political economist David Ricardo | rich-ly (rich’li), adv. Ina rich manner; wealthily; sumptu- 
(1772-1823) or his theories. II. n. A follower of Ricardo.| ously; finely; abundantly or amply.—rich/ness, 7. 
rice (ris), n. [OF. ris (F. riz), < It. riso, < L. oryza, < Gr.|rich-weed (rich’wéd), m. A common urticaceous plant, 
8pvta, rice; of Eastern origin.] The starchy seeds or grain| Adicea (or Pilea) pumila, of the U. S. and Japan; also, a 
of a species of grass, Oryza sativa, cultivated in warm climates| labiate plant, Collinsonia canadensis, of eastern North Amer- 
and constituting an important food; also, ica, used medicinally as a diuretic, tonic, etc.; also, any of 
the plant itself.—rice, v. t.; riced, ricing. several ragweeds, esp. Ambrosia trifida. : 
To reduce to a form resembling that of rice: ri-ci-no-le-ic (ris/indl@ik or ris-i-nd/lg-ik), a. [NL. 
as, to rice potatoes (see ricer).—rice/= Ricinus, the castor-oil plant genus, + L. oleum, oil.] In 
bird, n. The Java sparrow; also, the bob- chem., noting or pertaining to an organic acid occurring in 
olink (southern U. S.).—rice/=pa’per, n. castor-oil in the form of a glyceride.—ri-ci-no/le-in, n. 
A thin paper made from the straw of rice, In chem., a glyceride of ricinoleic acid: the chief constituent 
in China, etc.; also, a Chinese paper con- of castor-oil. 
sisting of the pith of certain plants cut and (WWW rick! (rik), n. [AS. hréac.] A stack of hay, straw, or the 
pressed into thin sheets.—ri-cer (ri/sér), n. WW, like, esp. one regularly built and thatched or covered for 
An implement for ricing potatoes, etc., by \}N protection from rain.—rick!, v. ¢. To pile up in ricks. 
pressing them through small holes.—rice’= } vick? (rik), v. and n. See wrick. 
stitch, n. A stitch in embroidery or Wf G rick-ets (rik/ets), n. [Origin uncertain.] In pathol., a disease 
crocheting resembling a grain of rice. of childhood, characterized by softening of the bones through 
rich (rich). [AS. rice, powerful, rich, = perverted nutrition, and often resulting in deformities. 
D. ryk, G. reich, rich, = Icel. rikr, powerful, —rick’et-y, a. Affected with or suffering from rickets; 
rich, = Goth. reiks, powerful, = OF. F. riche pertaining to or of the nature of rickets; also, feeble in the 
(from Teut.), rich; prob. from Celtic, and joints, tottering, or infirm; hence, in general, liable to fall 
ult. akin to L. rex, king.] I. a. Powerfulf or collapse, or shaky (as, “a rickety chair,” Lever’s “Harry 
or mighty}; also, having wealth or great Lorrequer,” xxvi.; “a large rickety wooden building,” 
possessions, or wealthy, affluent, or opulent, Irving’s “‘Sketch-Book,” Rip Van Winkle); weak, feeble, 
as persons (as, ‘“The rich man had exceeding Panicle of Rice. | or unsound (as, “I wish those impertinent fellows, with 
many flocks and herds”: 2 Sam. xii. 2); the empty glumes;| their rickety understandings, would keep their advice for 
abundantly supplied with resources, means, ¢,,, the , fowering | those that ask for it,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 
or funds (as, a rich city or nation; a rich €, the lodicules,the | 20; rickety notions); irregular, as motion or action (as, 
institution or organization); abounding in Sic"* and the) +ickety movements).—rick/et-i-ness, 7. 
natural resources (as, a rich territory); vick-ey (rik/i), n.; pl. -eys (iz). [From a Colonel Rickey.] 
often, having wealth or valuable resources (im: as,| A drink in which spirituous liquor (esp. gin), lime-juice, and - 
“Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold,” | carbonated water are the principal ingredients. 
Gen. xiii. 2; a tract rich in minerals); in general, abounding | rick-rack (rik/rak), n. (Cf. rack!.] A kind of openwork 
(in or with: as, “All this part of the river is rich in| trimming made, with needle and thread, out of a narrow 
Indian history and _ traditions,’ Mark Twain’s “Life| zigzag braid. 
on the Mississippi,” lviii.; “the meadows rich with | rick-shaw (rik/sh4), n. Same as jinrikisha. 
corn,” Whittier’s “Barbara Frietchie”); also, of great value | ric-o-chet (rik-d-sha’ or -shet’), n. [F.; origin uncertain.] 
or worth, or valuable (as, a rich harvest; rich spoils; a rich| The motion of an object which rebounds one or more times 
cargo); costly, or expensively elegant or fine, as dress, jewels, | from a flat surface over which it is passing; the method of 
silks, hangings, etc.; sumptuous, as a feast; of valuable} firing by which a projectile is made to rebound in this manner. 
materials or elaborate workmanship, as buildings, furniture, | —ric-o-chet/, v. i.; -cheted (-shad’) or -chetted (-shet/ed), 
ornamentation, etc.; of great moral worth, or precious (as,| -cheting (-sha/ing) or -chetting (-shet’/ing). To move with 
Ea ee id i 
fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) avia 
lect t ; r fre? F : : ys 
Glect, agony, int$, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operg, ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


rictus 


e mlencing rebound or a series of such rebounds, as a projec- 

ile. 

ric-tus (rik’tus), n. [L., < ringi, open the mouth wide: 
cf. ringent. | _ The clett of the open mouth; the gape; also, 
an open position of the mouth (as, “the teeth disclosed in 
a perpetual rictus”: Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,” 
xii.).—ric/tal, a. 
rid? (rid), v. t.; rid or ridded, ridding. [ME. ridden, rydden, 

- ruden: cf. Icel. rydhja, clear, also AS. hreddan, rescue, save. | 
To clear (a way or space, land, etc.: now prov. Eng.); also, 
to clear, disencumber, or free of something objectionable 
(with of: as, to rid a house of vermin; “I cannot rid my 
hands of him,” Shakspere’s ‘2 Henry IV.,” i. 2. 226; to rid 
a manuscript of errors); disembarrass or relieve (of: as, 
to rid one’s self of a contract; to rid the mind of doubt); 
also, to deliver, rescue, or save (out of, from, etc.: as, “T 
will rid you out of their bondage,” Ex. vi. 6: obs. or archaic); 
also, to clear away or out, expel, or remove (as, “I will rid 
evil beasts out of the land,” Lev. xxvi. 6: now prov. Eng.); 
kill} or destroyt; also, to despatch or accomplish (work, 
etc.: now prov. Eng.).—to be well rid of, to be completely 
or safely rid of (as, “I would we were well rid of this knavery”’: 
Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” iv. 2.73); also, to be fortunate 
in being rid of (as, you are well rid of the fellow).—to get 
rid of, to get free, quit, or relieved of (as, to get rid of a bur- 
den, an unwelcome guest, a cold, or one’s worries; ‘Her 
voice is in my ears; I can’t get rid of it,” H. James’s ‘Portrait 
of a Lady,” xlvii.); get (a thing or person) off one’s hands; 
dispose of effectually so as no longer to be encumbered or 
annoyed; do away with, or put an end to (as, “What I want 
is to get rid of all that nonsense”: G. B. Shaw’s “You Never 
Can Tell,” ii.); sometimes, to dispose of by killing (as, to 
get rid of kittens). 

. ‘ a Archaic or prov. preterit and past participle 
of ride. 

rid-a-ble (ri/da-bl), a. Capable of being ridden, as a horse; 
also, capable of being ridden over, through, etc., as a road 
or a stream. 

rid-dance (rid/ans), n. The act of ridding; clearance, as 
of a space or place (obs. or archaic: as, “Thou shalt not 
make clean riddance of the corners of thy field when thou 
reapest . . . thou shalt leave them unto the poor,” Lev. 
xxiii, 22); a clearing away or out, as of anything undesirable 
(as, “Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums . 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease,” Milton’s ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost,” iv. 632; “He shall make even a speedy riddance 
of all them that dwell in the land,” Zeph. i. 18); a relieving 
or deliverance from something, or a mode or means of deliver- 
ance (as, “That’s the late man . . . no bad riddance his 
death, if all’s true that’s said of him,” J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” v.: see phrase good riddance, following).—good 
riddance, clearing away or removal that is to good purpose 
or gives satisfaction (as, “ ‘Good riddance to bad rubbish,’ 
said my grandmother’: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
xlvi.); also, a welcome relief or deliverance from something 
(much used as an expression of satisfaction or thankfulness: 
as, “Ther. I will see you hanged . . . ere I come any more 
to your tents... Patr. A good riddance,” Shakspere’s 
“Troilus and Cressida,” ii. 1. 182); hence, something of 
which one is well or fortunately rid (as, “He may be a good 
riddance in the main’: Scott’s “Abbot,” vi.). 

rid-den (rid’/n). Past participle of ride. 

rid-dle! (rid/l), n. [AS. hriddel.] A coarse sieve; also, 
a board with a zigzag row of pins through which wire is passed 
to be straightened.—rid/dle!, v. t.; -dled, -dling. To sift 
through a riddle, as gravel; also, to pierce with many holes 
suggesting those of a riddle (as, to riddle a door with shot; 
“The moat .. . was riddled at the sides with rat-holes,” 
W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” xvi.); fig., 
to impair or refute completely by persistent verbal attacks 
(as, to riddle a person’s reputation; to riddle testimony or 
statements). ; 

rid-dle? (rid/l), n. [ME. redels (sing. misunderstood as pl.), 
< AS. rédels, riddle, < rédan, E. read.] A question or 
statement so framed as to exercise one’s ingenuity in answer- 
ing it or discovering its meaning (see Judges, xiv. 8-18); 
an enigma or conundrum; hence, any enigmatic or dark 
saying or speech (as, “You speak in riddles, learned Sir,” 
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Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter,” x.; “All that Silver said was 
a riddle to him,” Stevenson’s ‘“Treasure Island,” xx.); a 
puzzling question, problem, or matter (as, ‘How a brilliant 
and beautiful girl could have committed this rashness, was 
the perplexing riddle”: G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” vi.); a puzzling or inexplicable thing or person (as, 
“The world is one wide riddle to them,” Ruskin’s “Crown of 
Wild Olive,” i; ‘His eldest son was a riddle that he had 
long given up,” Galsworthy’s ‘‘Patrician,” i. 1).—rid/dle?, 
v.; -dled, -dling. 1. intr. To propound riddles; also, to 
speak enigmatically. IL. tr. To solve or interpret as a 
riddle (as, “Riddle me this, and guess him if you can, Who 
bears a nation in a single man?” Dryden’s tr. Juvenal’s 
“Satires,” iii. 185); in general, to explain.—rid/dler, n. 
—rid/dling-ly, adv. 
ride (rid), v.; pret. rode (archaic or proy. rid), pp. ridden 
(archaic or prov. rid), ppr. riding. [AS. ridan = D. ryjden 
= G. reiten = Icel. ridha, ride.] 1. intr. To be carried 
on the back of an animal; sit on and manage a horse or other 
animal in motion; also, to be borne along on or in a vehicle 
or any kind of conveyance; also, to be carried on something 
as if on horseback (as, “I saw him beat the surges under 
him, And ride upon their backs”: Shakspere’s “Tempest,” 
ii. 1. 115); also, to move or float on the water (as, “While 
proudly riding o’er the azure realm In gallant trim the gilded 
vessel goes”: Gray’s “Bard,” ii. 2); lie at anchor, as a vessel 
(as, “a windy, tossing anchorage where yawls and ketches 
ride’: Masefield’s ‘“Wanderer’s Song”); also, in general, 
to move along in any way, or be carried or supported; appear 
to float in space, as a heavenly body (as, “The moon was 
riding high and clear’: Stevenson’s “Travels with a Don- 
key,” v. 7); turn or rest on something (as, “Strong as the 
axletree On which heaven rides”: Shakspere’s “Troilus 
and Cressida,” i. 3. 67); extend or project over something, 
as the edge of one thing over the edge of another thing; also, 
to work or move (wp) from the proper position, as a part 
of the dress; also, to admit of being ridden, or carry a rider, 
asahorse. I. tr. To sit on and manage (a horse or other 
animal, or a bicycle or the like) so as to be carried along; 
also, to sit or be mounted on (something) as if on horseback; 
be carried or borne along on (as, ‘‘The eagle rode the rising 
blast”: Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon,” xiii.); rest on, esp. 
by overlapping; also, fig., to control, dominate, or tyrannize 
over (esp. in ridden, pp., in composition: as, “What chance 
was there of reason being heard in a land that was king- 
ridden, priest-ridden, peer-ridden?” C. Bronté’s “Shirley,” 
iv.); harass or torment (slang); also, to separate (an animal) 
from a herd by riding (with off or out); also, to ride over, 
along, or through (a road, boundary, region, etc.); also, to 
execute by riding (as, to ride a race); also, to cause to ride; 
carry (a person) on something as if riding on a horse (as, to . 
ride a person on a rail as a punishment); keep (a vessel) at 
anchor or moored.—to ride a hobby. See hobby?, n.—to 
ride down, to knock down or overthrow by riding against; 
bear down or overcome as if by such action (as, to ride down 
all resistance or opposition); also, to overtake by riding in 
pursuit; also, to exhaust by excessive riding, as a horse. 
—to ride out, to sustain (a gale, etc.) without damage, as 
while riding at anchor, as a vessel; hence, fig., to sustain 
or endure successfully.—ride, n. A journey or excursion 
on the back of a horse, etc., or on or in a vehicle or convey- 
ance; also, a way, road, etc., made esp. for riding.—ride/a- 
ble, a. See ridable. 
ri-deau (ré-do’), n. [F., curtain, 


screen.] In fort., a small 


elevation or ridge of earth, as one thrown up to cover a camp 


laugh. | 


from the approach of an enemy. ' 
ri-dent (ri/dent), a. [L. ridens (rident-), ppr. of ridere, 
Laughing; smiling; 
cheerful: as, ‘‘a smile 
so wide and steady, so 
exceedingly rident” 
(Thackeray’s ‘‘New- 
comes,” xxiv.). 
rid-er (ri/dér), 7. 
One who or that 
which rides; one who 
rides a horse or other 
animal, or a bicycle 


iG 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Rider of Charles of Egmont, Duke of Gelderland. 
— British Museum. 


ee Ee De ee 


(variable) d as d 
‘, primary accent; 7, secondary accent; f, obsolete; 


or j, s as s or sh, ¢ as t or ch, zg as z or zh; 0, 
<, from; +, 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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or the like; a riding master}; a gold coin bearing the figure 
of a horseman, formerly current in the Netherlands, or 
any of certain other gold coins (see cut on preceding 
page); any of various objects or devices straddling, 
mounted on, or attached to something else; an addition or 
amendment to a document, etc., esp. an additional clause 
attached to a legislative bill in passing it; nawl., one of an 
additional set of timbers or iron plates used to strengthen 
the frame of a ship.—rid/er-less, a. Having no rider. 
ridge (rij), m. [AS. hryceg = D. rug = G. rucken = Icel. 
hryggr, the back.] The back or spine in man or an animalt; 
also, the long and narrow upper part or crest of something, 
as of an animal’s back, a hill, a wave, etc. (as, “The whole 
line of buffalo . . . gradually disappeared over the ridge 
of the hill,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” vii.; “a nose with 
a decided ridge,” W. Churchill’s ‘Modern Chronicle,” i. 1); 
a long, narrow elevation of land, or a chain of hills or moun- 
tains (as, “a small ridge of mountains,” Irving’s ‘Captain 
Bonneville,” xxx.; the Blue Ridge of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, in Virginia, North Carolina, etc.); the horizontal line 
in which the tops of the rafters of a roof meet; any raised 
narrow strip, as in plowed ground or on cloth, etc.—ridge, 
v.; ridged, ridging. 1. tr. To provide with or form into a 
ridge or ridges; mark with or as with ridges. II. «mdr. XG: 
form ridges.—ridge/=piece, ridge/=plate, 7. Same as 
ridge-pole.—ridge/=pole, n. The horizontal timber or 
member at the top of a roof, to which the upper ends of the 
rafters are fastened; also, the horizontal pole at the top of 
a tent.—ridg’y, a. Rising in a ridge or ridges: as, “the 
ridgy summits of the eastern mountains of Clydesdale” (Jane 
Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” xlix.). 

rid-i-cule (rid/i-kil). [F. ridicule, a. and n., < L. ridiculus, 
laughable, ridiculous (as n., ridiculum, something laughable, 
a jest), < ridere, laugh.] Ifa. Laughable; absurd; ridic- 
ulous. II. . Something ridiculous (now rare); also, 
ridiculous character (as, “‘to see the ridicule of this monstrous 
practice,” Addison, in “Spectator,” 18: now rare); also, 
words or actions intended to excite contemptuous laughter 
at a person or thing; derision.—rid/i-cule, ». t.; -culed, 
-culing. To treat with ridicule; deride; make fun of: as, 
“My father discouraged me by ridiculing my performances” 
(B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” i.).—rid/i-cul-er (-ki-lér), 
n.—rvi-dic-u-lous (ri-dik/i-lus). [L. ridiculosus or ridi- 
culus.] I. a. Such as to excite ridicule or derision, or ab- 
surd, preposterous, or laughable (as, “a ridiculous piece 
of missionary quixotism,’’ Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” 
xxix.; “Clara’s conceited assumption of a universal interest 
in her dull children was ridiculous,’ Arnold Bennett’s ““These 
Twain,” v.); also, derisive}; mockingf. II. n. With the, 
that which is ridiculous: as, “a man... keenly sensible 
of the ridiculous’ (Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.).—ri- 
dic/u-lous-ly, adv.—ri-dic/u-lous-ness, 7. 

ri-ding! (riding), n. [For thriding, from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
thridhjungr, third part; an initial th being lost in Eng. after 
north, etc.| Each of the three administrative divisions 
into which Yorkshire, England, is divided (the North Riding, 
East Riding, and West Riding); also, each of a similar group 
of divisions elsewhere. 

rid-ing? (ri/ding), m. The act of one who or that which 
rides; also, a way or road intended esp. for persons riding. 
—rid/ing=hab/it, n. A costume or dress worn while rid- 
ing, esp. one for women.—rid/ing=hood, n. A kind of 
hood or hooded cloak, orig. one worn while riding or travel- 
ing, but afterward an outdoor garment for women or children. 
—rid/ing=light, n. Navt., a light hung in the rigging of 
a vessel at night while it is riding at anchor. 

ri-dot-to (ri-dot/d), n.; pl. ridottos (-6z). [It., a retreat, 
resort: see redoubt!.| A public ball or social gathering, 
often in masquerade: common in the 18th century: as, 
“They now thrust themselves into all assemblies, from a 
ridotto at St. James’s to a hop at Rotherhithe” (Smollett’s 
“Wumphry Clinker,” June 5). 

riet-bok (rét/bok), m. [S. Afr. D., ‘reed buck.’] Any of 
various medium-sized African antelopes of the genus Cervi- 
capra, esp. C. arundinewm, a reddish species inhabiting 
the marshy regions of central and southern Africa, of which 
the males alone have horns. 

ri-fa-ci-men-to (ré-fa-ché-men/td), n.; pl. -t (-té). [It., 


a remaking.] A recast or adaptation, as of a literary or 
musical work. 


rife (rif), a. [Late AS. ryfe = MLG. rive = Icel. rifr, abun- — 


dant.] Of common or frequent occurrence, or prevalent (as, 
“that blood-guiltiness which is so rife in this our day and 
generation,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xix.; “all those 
noises so rife in a Portuguese inn,” Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,” 
ii.); in widespread existence, activity, or use (as, ‘“The specu- 
lation which for some time was rife concerning its [a book’s] 
authorship made many turn to it,” S. Butler’s “Way of 
All Flesh,” lxxxv.; ‘The drinking of tea... now..- 
became very rife,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” ii.); com- 
monly repeated, or current in speech or report (as, a rumor 
rife throughout the city; “Here I cannot avoid relating a 
story, rife among the natives,” H. Melville’s “Qmoo,”’ lv1.); 
also, abundant, plentiful, or numerous (as, “great store of 
deer and wild boars rife as flies at midsummer’: Reade’s 
“Cloister and the Hearth,” xxxvi.); also, abounding (with, 
formerly in: as, “Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life,” Tennyson’s “Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” vii.).—rife’ness, 7. 

rif-fle! (rifl), n. [Cf. ripple?.] A ripple, as upon the sur- 
face of water; also, a rapid. [Local, U. S.] 

rif-fle? (rif/l), n. [Cf. rifflet.] In mining, the lining at 
the bottom of a sluice or the like, made of blocks or slats of 
wood, or stones, arranged in such a manner that grooves 
or openings are left between them for catching and collecting 
particles of gold; also, one of the slats of wood or the like so 
used, or one of the grooves or openings formed. 

rif-fler (riff/lér), n. [F. rifloir, < rifler, scrape, file: see 
rifle!.| A file 
with a curved 
extremity, for 
working in de- Riffler. 

pressions. 

rifferaff (rif/raf). [ME. rif (and) raf, < OF. rif (et) raf, 
every bit.] I. nm. Worthless material, trash, or rubbish 
(now chiefly prov.); also, worthless or low persons (as, a 
pack of riffraff); the refuse of a community, class, etc. (as, 
“the riffraff of the city, who lived by their wits, or by odd 
jobs”: J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xii.); the worthless or 
disreputable element of society, or the rabble. II. a. 
Worthless or trashy, as things; also, low or disreputable, as 
persons; belonging to the rabble. 

ri-fle! (ri/fl), v. t.; -fled, -fling. [OF. rifler, scrape, graze, 
strip, plunder (F. scrape, file): cf. rifle?.]| To ransack and 
rob (a place, receptacle, etc.: as, “The city shall be taken, 
and the houses rifled,” Zech. xiv. 2; “The drawers of a bu- 
reau... had been... rifled,” Poe’s “Murders in the 
Rue Morgue’’); search and rob (a person: as, “We'll make 
you sit and rifle you,” Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” iv. 1. 4); often, to plunder or strip bare (a place, 
person, etc.) of something specified (as, “The roadside garden 
and the secret glen Were rifled of their sweetest flowers,” 
Bryant’s “Sella”; ‘The rascal insisted on rifling her of her 
ear-rings and necklace,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
June 26); also, to carry off as booty (as, “the rich spoil rifled 
from the Cholulans”’: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” 
iii. 7); fig., to steal or take away (as, “‘till Time shall rifle 
every youthful grace”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Tliad,” i.). 

ri-fle? (ri/fl), v. t.; -fled, -fling. [Cf. G. reifeln, riefeln, groove, 
rifle, also F. rifler, scrape, file (see rifle1).] To cut spiral 
grooves within (a gun- 
barrel, etc.).—ri/fle?, 
nm. One of the spiral 
grooves cut inthe inner , 
surface of a gun-barrel 
to give the bullet a 
rotatory motion and 
thus render its flight 
more accurate; also, a 
gun or firearm with 
such grooves, esp. one 
fired from the shoulder; 
also, a soldier armed 
with such a weapon.— 
ri/fle=bird, n. An Rifle-bird (Ptilorhis paradisea). 
Australian bird, Ptilorhis paradisea (family Paradiseide), 
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the male of which has a velvety-black plumage splendidl 
iridescent with purple, blue, green, es ae bid of the 
genus Ptilorhis: said to have been so named by the early 
colonists because the coloration suggested the uniform of a 
British rifle brigade. —ri/fleeman (-man), 7.; pl. -men. A 
soldier armed with a rifle; also, a manskilled in the use of 
a rifle (as, “The supply of fresh meat depends mainly on the 
skill of the riflemen”: Roosevelt’s “Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman,” i.).—ri/fle=pit, mn. A pit or short trench 
affording shelter to riflemen in firing at an enemy. 

ri-fler (ri/flér), m. One who rifles or plunders. 

ri-fling (ri/fling), m. ‘The act or process of cutting rifles or 
spiral grooves in a gun-barrel; also, the system of spiral 
grooves in a rifle. 

rift (rift), m. [ME. rift; from Scand., and akin to rive.] 
An opening made by riving or splitting; a fissure; a cleft; 
a chink. —rift, v. I. intr. To form fissures; burst open; 
split. IL. tr. To rive; split; cleave. 

rig! (rig), n. Sc. and prov. Eng. form of ridge. 

rig? (rig), v. t.; rigged, rigging. [Cf. Norw. rigga, bind up, 
wrap round, rig, Sw. rigga, rig.] To fit (a vessel, or a mast, 
etc.) with the necessary shrouds, stays, etc.; fit (shrouds, 
stays, braces, etc.) to the proper mast, yard, or the like; 
also, in general, to furnish or provide with equipment, etc., 
or fit (usually with out or wp: as, “The free trappers being 
newly rigged out and supplied, were in high spirits,” Irving’s 
“Captain Bonneville,” xvii.); also, to put in proper order 
for working or use (chiefly mauwt.: as, “Forward there! rig 
the head-pump!” Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,” 
ii.); also, to prepare, put together, or get up, esp. as a make- 
shift (often with wp: as, “an intermediate dressing station, 
rigged up with wood and tarpaulings,”’ H. G. Wells’s “Italy, 
France, and Britain at War,” iii. 1); also, to fit or deck with 
clothes or personal adornments (often with out or up: as, 
“You shall see how I rigged my ’squire out, with the remains 
of my shipwrecked wardrobe,” Wycherley’s ‘Plain Dealer,” 
iv. 1: now colloq.).—rig?, m. The arrangement of the 
masts, spars, sails, etc., on a boat or ship; also, equipment; 
outfit; apparatus for some purpose; the derrick of an oil- 
well, with its engine-house, etc.; also, a vehicle with a horse 
or horses, as for driving (colloq., U. S.); also, costume or 
dress, esp. when odd or conspicuous (colloq.). 

rig? (rig), m. [Origin obscure.] A prank; a trick; also, a 
fraudulent scheme; a swindle. [Prov. or colloq.]—rig%, 
v.t.; rigged, rigging. To play tricks on (prov.); hoax (prov.); 
aay to manipulate fraudulently (colloq.: as, to rig the mar- 

et). 

rig-a-doon (rig-a-dén’), n. [F. rigaudon, rigodon; said to 
be named from Rigaud, the originator.] A lively dance, 
formerly popular, for one couple, characterized by a peculiar 
jumping step, and usually in quick duple rhythm; also, a 
piece of music for this dance, or in its rhythm. 

rigged (rigd), a. Having a (specified) rig: as, a fore-and- 
aft rigged ship. 

rig-ger! (rig’ér), n. [See rig?, v.] One who rigs; one whose 
occupation is the fitting of the rigging of ships; one who 
works with hoisting-tackle, etc. 

rig-ger? (rig’ér), n. [See rig’, v.] One who manipulates 
something fraudulently; one who rigs the market; a thimble- 
rigger. 

rigging (rig’ing), n. [See rig?, v.] The ropes, chains, etc., 
employed to support and work the masts, yards, sails, etc., 
ona ship; hence, tackle in general; also, equipment or out- 
fit; also, clothing or dress (colloq.). 

Riggs’s (rigz/ez) dis-ease’. [From John M. Riggs (1810-85), 
American dentist.] In pathol., pyorrhea alveolaris. 

right (rit). [AS. rit = D.and G. recht = Icel. réttr = Goth. 
raihts, straight, right; akin to L. rectus, straight, right, 
regere, keep straight, direct, rule, Skt. rju, straight, right, 
Gr. épéyew, reach out.] I.a. Straight (as, a right line); also, 
formed by, or with reference to, a line or a plane extending 
to another line or a surface by the shortest course (as, a right 
angle, see angle, n.; at right angles, of a line or lines, etc., 
so placed with reference to another or to each other that 
at the place of actual crossing, or of crossing if prolonged, 
four right angles are or would be produced; a right cone, 
one with the axis perpendicular to the base); not oblique; 
also, upright or righteous, as a person, the character, etc. 


(now rare); in accordance with what is just or good, as con- 
duct, etc.; in conformity with fact, reason, or some standard 
or principle, or correct or proper (as, the right answer to a 
problem; ‘“‘a right description of our sport,” Shakspere’s 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 522; the right method of pro- 
cedure); fitting or appropriate (as, to say the right thing; 
the right man for the place); most advantageous or desirable 
(as, “‘a widow on the right side of thirty”: Malkin’s tr. Le 
Sage’s “Gil Blas,” x. 10); principal, front, or upper (as, the 
right side of cloth); correct in judgment, opinion, or action 
(as, ““‘When the people complain, says Mirabeau, the people 
are always right,” Froude’s “Cesar,” viii.; “A fool must 
now and then be right, by chance,’ Cowper’s ‘‘Conversa- 
tion,” 96); sound or normal, as the mind, etc. (as, to be in 
one’s right senses); mentally sound, or sane, as persons (as, 
not right in one’s head); in good health or spirits, as persons 
(as, he is all right again); in a satisfactory state, or in good 
order (as, to put things right; “God’s in his heaven—All’s 
right with the world!’ Browning’s ‘Pippa Passes,”’ i.); 
also, legitimate or rightful (archaic: as, the right owner); 
true, real, or genuine (as, “The Houyhnhnms.. . could 
hardly believe me to be a right Yahoo,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” iv. 3: chiefly archaic, except as in ‘tight whale,’ 
etc.: see under whale”, n.); also, belonging or pertaining 
to the side of a person or thing which is turned toward the 
east when the face is toward the north, or to that part of 
anything faced which appears on this side of the spectator 
(opposed to left: as, one’s right hand or right glove; the 
right side of a deliberative assembly, that to the presiding 
officer’s right; the right bank of a river, that to the right as 
one faces down the stream). II. 7. That which is right or 
in accordance with morality or equity (as, “Because right 
is right, to follow right Were wisdom’’: Tennyson’s “(inone,” 
147); just or equitable treatment, or justice (as, “King 
Charles, and who’ll do him right now?” Browning’s “Cava- 
lier Tunes,” ii. 1); that which accords with fact, reason, or 
propriety (as, “Thou hast spoke the right”: Shakspere’s 
“Henry V.,” ii. 1. 129); the right or proper way of thinking 
(as, “a historical question about which they were in the 
right”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” xviii.); also, justifiable 
claim, or a just claim or title, whether legal, prescriptive, or 
moral (as, “Who . . . hath full right to exempt Whom so 
it pleases him,” Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 310; “The 
people have a right supreme To make their kings,”’ Dryden’s 
“Absalom and Achitophel,” i. 409; ‘I’ma champion for the 
Rights of Woman,” Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” xvii.); 
specif., a privilege of subscribing for a stock or bond, esp. 
a privilege whereby a stockholder in a company may pur- 
chase stock of a new issue of that company in a fixed propor- 
tion to the amount of his holdings of the old stock, such 
privileges being bought and sold like stock, and dealt in on 
the markets (often in pl.); also, that which is due to any 
one by just claim (as, to give one his right, or his rights); 
also, the right side, or what is on the right side (as, to the 
right, toward the right side, also clockwise); specif., the 
starboard of a ship; also [usually cap.], in continental Europe, 
that part of a legislative assembly which sits on the right side 
of the chamber as viewed by the president, a position cus- 
tomarily assigned to representatives holding conservative 
views; hence, a party holding such views.—by right, or 
by rights, with justice or reason, or properly (as, “I should 
have been a woman by right,” Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” 
iv. 3. 177; “a villain who should have swung, by rights, at 
Tyburn, last autumn,” Whyte-Melville’s “Katerfelto,” 
xxvi.); also, by just claim or title (as, “She belonged to 
Tobias by right of inheritance,” Tobit, iii. 17; it is ours by 
right, or by rights).—right of way, a right of passage, as 
over another’s land; also, a path that may lawfully be used; 
specif., the strip of land traversed by a railroad; also, the 
right to pass over a path or way, to the temporary exclusion 
of others.—to have a right or no right (to do something), 
to have a, or no, just claim or title (to do something); also 
(prov.), to be required, or not required, in justice or reason (to 
do something: equivalent to ought, or ought not: as, he has 
a right to mind his own business; ‘‘You’d have a right to be 
leaving him alone, Molly,” Synge’s “Well of the Saints; 1.5) L 
have no right to pay, that is, I should not be compelled to 
pay).—to rights, to or into the proper condition or order: 
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as, “Perhaps you'll let the gentleman know, how you would 
set this muddle . . . to rights” (Dickens’s “Hard Times,” 
ii. 5).—right, adv. [AS. rihte.] Ina right or straight line, 
straight, or directly (as, “Let thine eyes look right on,” Prov. 
iv. 25; “Right up Ben-Lomond could he press,” Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake,” ii. 25); directly and quite (to, into, 
through, etc.: as, “Right down to Paradise descend,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” x. 398); quite or completely (as, his hat 
was knocked right off); immediately (as, right after dinner); 
exactly, precisely, or just (as, right here; “Fight adjoining 
the chapel is an immense, rickety building,” H. Melville’s 
“Qmoo,” Ixxix.; right now); very or extremely (archaic or 
collog.: as, “I was right glad . . . to stop and take shelter,” 
Roosevelt’s “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” vi.: also used 
specif. in certain titles, as ‘right honorable’ and ‘right rever- 
end’); also, uprightly or righteously (as, “Thou satest in 
the throne judging right”: Ps. ix. 4); correctly or accurately 
(as, “She had guessed right,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Tion’s 
Share,” xl.; if I remember right); properly or fittingly (as, 
to behave right; it serves you right); advantageously, favor- 
ably, or well (as, to turn out right).—right, v. LAS. rihtan.| I. 
tr. To bring or restore to an upright or the proper position 
(as, “The man... righted him on to the seat and said, 
‘Paddington’ to the driver”: A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “Tf 
Winter Comes,” iv. 3); also, to do justice to, or relieve from 
wrong (as, “I know the Captain’ll see folks righted if he can”: 
George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xxxiv.); redress (wrong, etc.: 
as, “The wrongs you are so pitiful over will be righted,” 
Mallock’s “New Republic,” v. 1); also, to bring into con- 
formity with fact, or correct (as, to right one’s accounts; 
to right errors); inform (a person) correctly (as, he was in 
error but I righted him); also, to set in order or put right 
(as, “Things have got all wrong, and can’t be righted!” Du 
Maurier’s “Trilby,” iv.). IL. intr. To resume an upright 
or the proper position (as, “The Arethusa . . . whipped 
under the tree, righted, and went merrily away down stream”: 
Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage,” xi.); also, to resume a satis- 
factory state (as, “For a few days he was really ill, but after 
this he righted”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixxx.). 

right-a-ble (ri/ta-bl), a. That may be righted. 

right=a-bout (rit’a-bout”), n. The opposite direction as 
faced after turning about to the right: as, to send to the 
right-about (fig., to dismiss summarily). 

right=an-gled (rit/ang’gld), a. Containing a right angle 
or right angles; rectangular. 

right-en (ri/tn), v.t. To set right; right. 

right-eous (ri/chus), a. [AS. rihtwis, appar. < riht, a., 
right, + wis, wise, way, E. wise?, n., or perhaps < riht, n., 
right, + wis, E. wise}, a.] Upright or virtuous, or obedient 
to the divine or the moral law (as, “A righteous man hateth 
lying”: Prov. xiii. 5); also, in accordance with right, or 
characterized by uprightness or morality (as, “Tord God 
Almighty, true and righteous are thy judgments”: Rev. xvi. 
7); morally right or justifiable (as, “He was . . . stirred 
by righteous wrath,” Galsworthy’s “Dark Flower,” i. 15; 
“to rise against his father in a rebellion which he recognised 
as righteous,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xxxvii.).— 
right/eous-ly, ady.—right/eous-ness, 7. 

right-er (ri/tér), n. One who rights, or redresses, sets right, 


etc. 

right-ful (rit/ful), a. [AS. rihtfull.] Righteous, asa person}; 
also, equitable or just, as actions, etc. (as, a rightful cause); 
also, having a right, or just claim, as to some possession or 
position (as, the rightful owner, “the deposing of a rightful 
king,” Shakspere’s “Richard II.,” v. 1. 50); belonging by 
right, or just claim (as, one’s rightful property); also, cor- 
rect or proper (as, “‘Such is the rightfull Courtier in his kinde,” 
Spenser’s “Mother Hubberds T ale,” 793: now rare).—right/+ 
ful-ly, adv.—right/ful-ness, 7. 

right=hand (rit/hand), a. Of, for, or with the right hand; 
‘also, on or to the right; also, most efficient or useful as a 
helper (as, one’s right-hand man).—right/=hand/ed, a. 
Having the right hand or arm more serviceable than the left; 
preferably using the right hand; also, adapted to or per- 
formed by the right hand; also, situated on the side of the 
right hand; moving or rotating from left to right, or in the 
same direction as the hands of a clock (as, a right-handed 
screw, a screw which is advanced by turning from left to 
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right, and whose thread runs upward from left to right when 
viewed from the side with the axis vertical; a right-handed 
helix or spiral, one that ascends or advances like the thread 
of a right-handed screw).—right/=hand/ed-ness, 7.— 
right/=hand/er, n. A right-handed person; also, a blow 
with the right hand. 
right-less (rit/les), a. ; 
right-ly (rit/li), adv. [AS. rihtlice.] In accordance with 
morality or equity, or uprightly; in accordance with truth 
or fact, or correctly; properly, fitly, or suitably. ~ 
right=-mind-ed (rit/min/ded), a. Having right opinions 
or principles. —right/ =mind/ed-ness, 7. 
right-ness (rit/nes), n._[AS. rihtnes.| The state or quality 
of being right; straightness or directness; uprightness or 
rectitude; correctness or accuracy; propriety or fitness. 
right-ward (rit/wird), adv. and a. Toward or on the right. 
rig-id (rij/id). [L. rigidus, < rigere, be stiff: cf. rigor. | 
La. Stifforunyielding; not pliant or flexible; hard; hence, 
firmly fixed, set, or not moving (as, “Her eyes grew rigid,” 
M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” xx.; “his hat .. . hiding 
all the face except the rigid mouth and chin,” Miss Mulock’s 
“John Halifax,” viii.); stiff in outline or aspect (as, “The 
broken landscape, by degrees Ascending, roughens into 
rigid hills’: Thomson’s “Seasons,” Spring, 960); also, in- 
flexible, strict, or severe, as a person, the disposition, etc. 
(as, “The young man is under the dictates of a rigid school- 
master or instructor,” Steele, in “Tatler,” 175; “a rigid 
disciplinarian,” Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” vi.); strictly 
ot rigorously performed, maintained, etc. (as, “a rigid disci- 
pline,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
xli.; ‘a rigid and elaborate drill,” Buchan’s “Hist. of the 
Great War,” liii.; “rigid precautions,” G. P. R. James’s 
“Hist. of Chariemagne,” iv.); often, strict in opinion or 
observance, as a person, etc. (as, a rigid Calvinist; a rigid 
sect); of a rigorously strict character, as principles, notions, 
conduct, etc. (as, “My morals will appear to you far from 
rigid,’ C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” xxiii; “rigid ideas of 
duty,” W. De Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” xix.); also, severely 
exact, or rigorous (as, a rigid examination); also, in aéro- 
nautics, noting or pertaining to an airship or dirigible whose 
form is maintained by a rigid structure contained within 
the envelop. IE. n. In aéronautics, a rigid airship or 
dirigible (see rigid, a.).—ri-gid-i-ty (ri-jid/i-ti), rig’id- 
ness, n.—rig’id-ly, adv. 
rig-ma-role (rig/ma-rdl), 7. [Corruption of obs. ragman 
roll, a roll, list, or catalogue (ragman, of unknown origin, 
being first applied, in 1276, to a particular statute of Edward 
I., and subsequently to legal documents).] A succession 
of confused or foolish statements; incoherent or rambling 
discourse. 
rig-olf (rig’ol), n. _[Cf. F. rigole, channel for water, furrow.] 
A ring, circle, or diadem. 
rig-o-lette (rig-d-let’), n. [Perhaps < F. Rigolette, woman’s 
name.] A kind of scart, commonly knitted or crocheted of 
wool, worn as a head-covering by women. 
rig-or (rig/or, also, as L., rVgor), n. [OF. rigor, rigour (F. 
rigueur), < L. rigor, < rigere, be stiff: cf. rigid.| Stiffness 
or rigidity (as, “The rest his look Bound with Gorgonian 
rigour not to move,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” x. 297: now 
only, technical) ; also, strictness, severity, or harshness, as in 
dealing with persons; the full or extreme severity of laws, 
rules, etc. (as, “Let him have all the rigour of the law”: 
Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” i. 3. 199); strict or severe char- 
acter, as of discipline, etc.; severity of life, or austerity; 
extreme strictness, as of principles, etc.; severe exactness, 
or strict accuracy (as, to employ terms with the utmost 
rigor); also, an instance of strictness or severity; a severe. 
or harsh act, proceeding, or circumstance (as, “The rigours of 
his prison-house in the Tower could not break that dauntless 
spirit”: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” i. 4); also, severity of 
weather or climate, or an instance of this (as, the rigor, or 
rigors, of winter; ‘the rage and rigour of a polar sky,” Cow- 
per’s “Hope,” 462); painful extremity (as, the rigor of fam- 
ine); in pathol. (pron. rigor or rigor), a sudden coldness, as 
that preceding certain fevers; a chill.—rigor mortis (ri/gor 
mor’tis). [L., ‘stiffness of death.’] The stiffening of the 
body following upon death.—rig’or-ism,n. Extreme strict- 
ness; in Rom. Cath. theol., the doctrine that in doubtful cases 


Without rights. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agony, intd, finite; (obscured) errant, operd, 


ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thi 
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rigorist 


of conscience the strict course is always to be followed.— 
rig’or-ist, n. A believer in or adherent of rigorism.— 
rig/or-ous, a. [OF. rigoreua (F. rigoureux), < ML. 
rigorosus. | Characterized by rigor; rigidly severe or harsh, 
as persons, rules, discipline, etc. (as, “rigorous laws,” Burke’s 
Conciliation with the Colonies”; “A rigorous censorship 
of the press was established,’’ Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” 
iv. 1); extremely strict, as principles, observance, etc.; 
severely exact or rigidly accurate Ge rigorous accuracy) ; 
severe, sharp, or bitter, as weather or climate (as, ‘‘A rigor- 
ous winter was approaching,” Irving’s “Conquest of Gra- 
nada,” xcvi.; “in this rigorous climate, where the snows sel- 
dom melt,”’ Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” xl.).—rig’or-ous-ly, adv.—rig/or-ous-ness, 7. 
rig/our, n. British preferred form of rigor (except as Latin). 
Rigs-dag (rigz/dig), n. [Dan.: cf. Reichstag.] The parlia- 
ment of Denmark. 
rigs-da-ler (rigz/da/lér), n. [Dan.: see riz-dollar.] A 
-Danish : 
silver coin 
of the 
value of 
two kro- 
ner. 
Rig=Ve-da 
(rig-va/da 
or-ve/da), 
n. [Skt., 
<< a 
ee . Obverse. Reverse. 
‘ , F a 
peda: sec Rigsdaler of Frederick VII., 1854. — British Museum. 
Veda.| See Veda. 
Riks-dag (riks/dig), n. [Sw.: 
ment of Sweden. 
rile (ril), v. t.; riled, riling. [Var. of roil.] To render (water, 
etc.) turbid by stirring up sediment; fig., to disturb the 
temper of, irritate, or vex (as, “To be shot at wouldn’t rile 
me so much”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” iii. 9). [Prov. or 
colloq.] 
ri-lie-vo (ré-lya/v5), n.; pl. -vos (-viz), It. -% (-vé). [It.] 
In sculpture, painting, etc., relief. 
rill (ril), n. (Cf. LG. rille, channel, rill, G. rille, D. ril, fur- 
row.] A small stream; a brook; a rivulet: as, “the blue 
rill glittering as it twined itself through its rude and solitary 
dell” (Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxv.).—rill, v. i. To flow 
in a rill. 
rille (ril), n. [G.: see rill.] In astron., any of certain long, 
narrow trenches or valleys observed on the surface of the 
moon. 
rill-et (ril’et), n. A little rill; a streamlet: as, “Bach rillet 
~ was swollen to a gushing stream” (Eden Phillpotts’s “Chil- 
dren of Men,” Prologue, iii.). 
rim (rim), ». [AS. rima.] The outer edge, border, or 
margin, esp. of a circular object; the circular part of a wheel, 
furthest from the axle; any edge or margin, often a raised 


one.—rim, »v. t.; rimmed, rimming. To furnish with a rim, 
border, or margin: as, 


cf. Reichstag.| The parlia- 


“a broad lake rimmed with a desola- 
tion of mud and bleached refuse and dead trees” (H. G. 
Wells’s ‘““Tono-Bungay,” iii. 4. § 4). 

rime! (rim), n. [AS. hrim = D. rym = Icel. hrim, rime. ] 
White frost (see frost, n.) or hoar-frost (as, “Evening cloud 
and whitening sunrise rime Told of the coming of the winter- 
time”: Whittier’s ‘Bridal of Pennacook,” vi.); specif., in 
meteor., a rough, white icy covering deposited on trees, etc., 
somewhat resembling white frost but formed only from fog 
or vapor-bearing air.—rime!, v. t.; rimed, riming. To 
cover with rime or hoar-frost. 

rime2, rhyme (rim), n. [OF. F. rime, < L. rhythmus, < 
Gr. pvdués, E. rhythm.] Agreement, in the terminal sounds 
of lines of verse or words; also, an instance of this; a word 
agreeing with another in terminal sound; also, verse or 
poetry having correspondence in the terminal sounds of the 
lines; also, a poem or piece of verse having such correspond- 
ence.—feminine rime. See under feminine, a.—mascu- 
line rime. See under masculine, a.—rime’, rhyme, 2.; 
rimed, rhymed, riming, rhyming. [OF. F. rimer.] 1. tr. 


To treat in rime, or verse having rimes, as a subject; turn into 


(variable) d as d or j, § as $ OF sh, t as t or ch, g as 


/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


z or zh; o, F. cloche; iti, F. menu; 


rime, as something in prose; compose (verse, etc.) in metrical 
form with rimes; also, to use (a word) as a rime to another 
word; use (words) as rimes; also, to bring by riming (as, 
“those fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves 
into ladies’ favours”: Shakspere’s ‘Henry V.,” v. 2. 164). 
IL. intr. To make rime or verse; versify; also, to use rime 
in writing verse, as a poet; also, to form a rime, as one word 
or line with another, or as two or more words or lines; also, 
to be composed in metrical form with rimes, as verse.— 
rim-er, rhym-er (ri/mér), n.—rime/=roy/al, n. In pros., 
a form of verse introduced into English by Chaucer, con- 
sisting of seven-line stanzas in which there are three rimes, 
the first line riming with the third, the second with the fourth 
and fifth, and the sixth with the seventh.—rime/ster, 
rhyme/ster (-stér), n. A maker of rime or verse, esp. of an 
inferior order; a poetaster. 

rim-less (rim/les), a. Without a rim or rims: as, “rimless 
eye-glasses” (Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,” xii.). 

rimmed (rimd), a. Having a rim or rims, esp. as specified: 
as, “ornamental gilt rimmed blue candlesticks’ (G. B. 
Shaw’s “You Never Can Tell,” i.). 

ri-mose (ri/més or ri-mis’), a. [L. rimosus, < rima, chink.] 
Full of chinks or crevices. 

rim-ple (rim/pl), n. [ME. rymple = MLG. and D. rimpel. | 
A wrinkle; a ripple. [Now prov.]—rim/ple, v. ¢. or 1.5 
-pled, -pling. To wrinkle; ripple. [Now prov.] 

rim-=rock (rim/rok), n. In mining, rock rising like a rim 
from bed-rock hollowed out by the action of water, and 
serving to retain accumulations of auriferous detritus. 

rim-=saw (rim/s4), n. A saw with an annular toothed cutting 
part which is mounted on 
the rim of a central disk. 

rim-y (ri/mi), a. Covered 
with or abounding in rime 
or hoar-frost: as, rimy 
trees; ‘a rimy morning in 


departing November” 
(George Eliot’s “Adam 
Bede,” lv.). 


rind (rind), n. [AS. rind [fj 
= G. rinde.|] A thick and 
firm outer coat or cover- 
ing, as of animals, plants, 
fruits, cheeses, etc.; a thick 
skin or integument; the 
cortex or bark of a plant. 
—rind, v. t. To strip of 
the | rind.—rind/ed, a. 3 
Having a rind: as, smooth- Rim-saw. — a, central disk upon which 
rinded. the cutting part > is mounted, attached 

rin-der-pest (rin/dér-pest) °° "® M8" PY BYet* 
n. [G., ‘cattle pest.’] An acute, usually fatal, infec- 
tious disease of cattle, sheep, etc., characterized by high 
fever, diarrhea, lesions of the skin and mucous membranes, 
cough, etc. 

rin-for-zan-do (rén-fér-tsin’ds), a. [It., gerund of rin- 
forzare, strengthen, reinforce.] In music, with special or 
increased emphasis: usually applied to a single phrase or 
voice-part to be made specially prominent. 

ring! (ing), v.3 pret. rang (also rung), pp. rung, ppr. ringing. 
[AS. hringan = Icel. hringja, ring; prob. imit.| I.intr. To 
give forth a clear, resonant sound when set in sudden vibra- 
tion by a blow or otherwise, as a bell or other metal object, 
or glass or some other substance; hence, to give forth a 
sound proper or not proper to genuine metal in striking on 
something; fig., to seem (true, false, etc.) in the effect pro- 
duced on the mind (as, his words ring true, or false); also, 
to cause a bell or bells to sound; convey a summons by means 
of a bell (as, to ring for a messenger); also, to sound loudly, 
or make a resonant sound, as things (as, “He heard the chief- 
tain’s horn ringing through the woods,” Scott’s “Fair Maid 
of Perth,” xxix.; “The blow rang as if I had struck upon an 
anvil,” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xix.); also, to be loud 
or resonant, or resound, as a sound (as, ‘Lady Henry’s 
voice rang imperiously through the room”: Mrs. H. Ward’s 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” v.); also, to be filled with sound, 
reécho with sound, or resound, as a place (as, “The woods 


round Fort Duquesne rung with the halloos of the red men”: 


ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 8); 
hence, be filled with report or talk (as, “The whole world 
inside the ocean was ringing with the infamy of the Roman 
senatorial tribunals”: Froude’s “Cesar,” ix.); also, of the 
ears, to have a sensation as of the sound of bells. ILtr. To 
cause to ring, as a bell, etc.; test (coin, etc.) by the sound 
produced in striking on something (as, “He rang his silver 
money upon the counter’: Wister’s “Virginian,’ iv.); also, 
to produce (sound) by or as if by ringing (as, “Sea-nymphs 
hourly ring his knell”: Shakspere’s “Tempest,” i. 2. 402) ; 
also, to announce or proclaim, usher in or out, summon, 
signal, etc., by or as by the sound of a bell (as, “The city 
bells were just ringing one,” Dana’s “Two Years before the 
Mast,” xxxvi.; “Ring out the old, ring in the new,” Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam,” cvi.; “She had been rwng down into 
the glass room,” Dickens’s “Dombey and Son,” lii.; to ring 
up, or ring down, a theater-curtain); also, to utter sono- 
rously or proclaim aloud (as, to ring a person’s praises) ; also, 
to bring or put (in) artfully or fraudulently (slang: as, “Them 
fellows at Red Dog would swap it [an infant], and ring in 
somebodyelse on us,” Bret Harte’s ‘Luck of Roaring Camp’’). 
—to ring the changes. See change, n.—ring', n. A 
ringing sound, as of a bell, etc. (as, “the ring of sleigh-bells”’: 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxvii.); a sound or tone 
resembling the ringing of a bell, as in the voice, etc. (as, “He 
spoke rather sadly than otherwise, yet there was a ring in 
his voice’: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” v.); a 
characteristic sound, as of a coin, or, fig., a characteristic 
quality, as of other things, indicating genuineness or the 
reverse (as, “This [a remark] had the true Theobald ring”: 
S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixxxii.); also, an act of ring- 
ing a bell, etc.; also, a set or peal of bells. 

ring? (ring), n. [AS. hring = OFries. hring = OHG. hring 
(G. ring) = Icel. hringr, ring: cf. rank?.] A circular band 
of metal or other material (as, a key-ring; a napkin-ring); 
esp., a small circular band, as of gold or other precious metal, 
often set with gems, for wearing on the finger as an ornament, 
a token of betrothal or marriage, etc.; also, anything having 
the form of a circular band; one of the concentric layers of 
wood produced yearly in the trunks of exogenous trees; a 
circular line or mark; a circular course (as, to dance in a 
ring); a single turn in a spiral or helix or in a spiral course 
(as, “Woodbine . . . In spiral rings ascends the trunk,” 
Cowper’s “Retirement,” 231; “In airy rings they [lapwings] 
skim the heath,” Pope’s “Windsor Forest,” 131); also, a 
number of persons or things disposed in a circle (as, “A 
cottage . . . close Environ’d with a ring of branching elms”: 
Cowper’s ““Task,” i. 223); also, a group of persons coéperat- 
ing for selfish, sometimes illicit, purposes, as to control a 
business or market, politics, or the like (as, “I had always 
understood that the theatrical ‘ring’ was impenetrable to an 
outsider’: Arnold Bennett’s “Truth about an Author,” 
xiii.); also, an inclosed circular or other area, as one in which 
some sport or exhibition takes place (as, the ring of a circus); 
an inclosure in which prize-fights take place (now usually a 
square area marked off by stakes and ropes); a space devoted 
to betting at a race-course; also, specif., in geom., the area or 
space between two concentric circles; also, a tore; in chem., 
a number of atoms so united that they may be graphically 
represented in circular form.—ring?, v. I. intr. To forma 
ring or rings; move in a ring or a constantly curving course. 
II. tr. To surround with a ring, or encircle (as, ““He was 
ringed round with unseen celestial defences,” S. R. Crockett’s 
“Stickit Minister,” ii.; ‘‘the circling sea that rings the world,” 
W. Morris’s ‘‘Jason,” xii. 225); hem in (animals) by riding 
or circling about them; draw a ring around; also, to form 
into a ring (as, ‘They [a class at a clinic] ring themselves 
Round the first bed”: Henley’s “In Hospital,” xi.); also, to 
provide with a ring or rings; put a ring in the nose of (an 
animal); mark or decorate with rings; cut away the bark 
in a ring about (a tree, branch, etc.), as to check too luxuriant 
growth and induce a state of fruitfulness, or to cause decay. 

ring=ar-mor (ring/ir’mor), n. Armor composed of inter- 
linked metal rings, or chain-mail; also, armor made by 
fastening metal rings on leather or cloth (see cut in next 
column). 

aie (ring/bark), v.t. To ring or girdle (a tree, branch, 
CLGs) 


ring=bolt (ring/bolt), n. A bolt with a ring fitted in an eye 
at its head. V4 

ring=bone (ring/bon), 
m. A morbid bony 
growth on the pas- 
tern-bones of a horse. 

ring=dove (ring/duv), 

m. A European pl- 
geon, Columba palum- 

bus, with two whitish 
patches on the neck; 
also, a small old- 
world pigeon, Turtur 
risorius, with a black 
half-ring around the 
neck, allied to the 
turtle-dove. 

ringed (ringd), a. 
Having or wearing a 
ring or rings; marked 
or decorated with a 
ring or rings; sur- ; 
rounded by a ring or Ring-armor (in 2d sense). 

rings; formed of or with rings; ring-like or annular. 

rin-gent (rin/jent), a. [L. ringens (ringent-), ppr. of ringi, 
open the mouth wide: cf. rictus.] Gaping; having the lips 
widely spread, as certain corollas. 

ring-er! (ring/ér), n. [See ring!.] One who or that which 
rings; a device for ringing a bell; also, an athlete, horse, etc., 

- entered in a competition under false representations as to 
identity or ability; a person or thing that closely resembles 
another (slang). 

ring-er? (ring’ér), n. [See ring?.] One who or that which 
rings, or surrounds with a ring, encircles, etc.; in quoits, a 
que so thrown as to encircle the peg aimed at, or the throw 
itself. 

ring=fence (ring/fens), n. A fence completely inclosing an 
estate or piece of ground. 

ring=fin-ger (ring/fing’gér), n. [AS. hringfinger.] The 
third finger of the hand (next to the little finger); esp., the 
third finger of the left hand, on which the wedding-ring is 
worn. 

ring-ing (ringing), p. a. [See ring!.] That rings; giving 
or having the sound of a bell or some similar resonant body; 
resounding; loud or resonant.—ring’ing-ly, adv. 

ring-lead-er (ring/lé’dér), nm. A leader}; now, one who leads 
others in some form of opposition to authority or law, or in 
anything deemed objectionable (as, “the principal ring- 
en of the mutiny”: Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
i. 18). 

ring-less (ring/les), a. Without rings: as, “her ringless 


v 


hands” (Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” — 


Xxii.). 
ring-let (ring/let), m. A small ring or circle; also, a curled 
lock of hair, esp. when long and spirally curled (as, ‘Her 
long hair, escaped from its band, fell in jetty ringlets”: Jane 
Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” ii.).—ring/let-ed, a. 
ring=mas-ter (ring/mas/tér), n. One in charge of the per- 
formances in the ring of a circus. 
ring=necked (ring/nekt), a. Having the neck marked by a 
ring or rings of color, 
as a bird. 
ring=ou-zel (ring’- 
6/zl),n. See ouzel. 
ring-ster (ring/stér), 
n. Amember of a 
ring, esp. a political 
ring. [Colloq., 
Wi, Sal] 
ring=straked, 
ring=streaked 
Genie 4sitma ist. 
-strékt), a. Having 
streaks or bands of 
color round the 
body. 
ring=tailed (ring’- 


tald), a. Having Ring-necked Bird Vneaaes meloda, species of 


a 
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ringworm 


the tail or the tail-feathers ringed or barred transversely with 
alternating colors; also, having the tail curled into a ring 
at the end. 

ring-worm (ring/weérm), n. In pathol., any of certain con- 
tagious skin-diseases due to vegetable parasites and charac- 
terized by the formation of ring-shaped eruptive patches. 
rink (ringk), n. (Orig. Sc.; appar. < OF. renc, row, rank; 
see rank?.| A ground or course for justing, racing, etc.t; 

also, an area of ice marked off for the game of curling; a set 
of players on one side in this game; also, a sheet of ice for 
skating, often one artificially prepared and under cover; a 
smooth floor for roller-skating; a building or inclosure con- 
taining a surface prepared for skating.—rink, v.71. To skate 
on or in a rink. 

rinse (rins), v. t.; rinsed, rinsing. [OF. rincier, raincier (F. 
rincer); origin uncertain.] To wash lightly, as by pouring 
water into or over or by dipping in water; esp., to put 
through clean water, as a final stage in cleansing; also, to 
remove (impurities, etc.) thus.—rinse, n. A rinsing, esp. a 
final application of water to remove impurities.—rins/er, n. 
—rins/ing, n. The act of one who rinses; also, the liquid 
with which anything has been rinsed (chiefly in pl.). 

ri-o (ré/6), n. [Sp. rio, < L. rivus, stream.] A river. 

ri-ot (riot), n. [OF. riote (F. riotte), dispute, quarrel; origin 
unknown.] A disturbance of the peace by an assembly of 
persons (in law, at least three); a disorderly public outbreak; 
a tumult; also, violent or wild disorder or confusion; also, 
loose, wanton, or profligately luxurious living (as, ““Governors 
held their provinces for one, two, or three years; they went 
out bankrupt from extravagance, they returned with millions 
for fresh riot”: Froude’s “Cesar,” ii.); unrestrained revelry; 
also, an instance or course of loose or profligate living; a 
noisy revel (as, “And hark! the riots of the Green begin, 
That spring at first from yonder noisy inn”: Crabbe’s 
“Village,” ii.); an unbridled outbreak, as of emotions, 

assions, etc.; a brilliant display (as, a riot of color); in 
unting, the action of a hound in following the scent of the 

wrong animal.—Riot Act, an English statute of 1715 pro- 
viding that if twelve or more persons assemble unlawfully 
and riotously, to the disturbance of the public peace, and 
refuse to disperse upon proclamation being made (called 
‘reading the Riot Act’), they shall be considered guilty of 
felony.—to run riot, to run wild, as hounds forsaking the 
right scent; hence, to act without control or restraint, or 
disregard all limits (as, ‘Honora’s imagination ran riot 
until the seeming possibilities of life became infinite”: W. 
Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 7); grow luxuriantly or 
wildly (as, “And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, This 
way and that, in many a wild festoon Ran riot”: Tennyson’s 
“CEnone,” 99).—ri/ot, v. I. intr. To take part in ariot or 
disorderly public outbreak; also, to live in a loose, wanton, 
or profligately luxurious manner; indulge in unrestrained 
revelry; indulge unrestrainedly in azything; act unrestrain- 
edly, or run riot (as, ‘‘no pulse that riots, and no blood that 
glows”: Pope’s “Eloisa to Abelard,” 252); also, to revel, or 
take great pleasure or delight (in: as, “He straightway began 
to riot in the possession of vast meadows of salt marsh and 
interminable patches of cabbages,”’ Irving’s ““Knickerbocker’s 
New York,” ii. 4). IL. tr. To spend (money, etc.) or pass 
(time, etc.) in riotous living: with away or owl: as, weleuea 
Had rioted his life out, and made an end” (Tennyson’s 
“Aylmer’s Field,” 391).—ri/ot-er, n.—ri/ot-ous, a. Char- 
acterized by or of the nature of rioting, or disturbance of the 
peace, as actions; inciting to or taking part in a riot, as 
persons; also, loose, wanton, or profligately luxurious, as 
conduct, living, etc. (as, “The youngerson . . . wasted his 
substance with riotous living”: Luke, xv. 13); marked by 
unrestrained revelry; boisterous or uproarious (as, riotous 
glee); unrestrained (as, “Colors were in riotous discord”: 
Bok’s “Americanization of Edward Bok,” xxii.); also, given 
to wantonness or profligately luxurious living, as persons (as, 
“Lord Baltimore . dissolute and riotous, fond of wine to 
madness and of women to folly”: Bancroft’s “Hist. of the 
U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 6); indulging in unrestrained 
revelry; unrestrained in action (as, “a fierce and riotous gust 
of wind”: Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” The Gentle 
Boy).—ri/ot-ous-ly, adv.—ri/ot-ous-ness, 7. ; : 

rip! (rip), v.; ripped, ripping. [Late ME.: cf. Fries. rippe, 
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ripen 


tear, rip, MLG. reppen, stir up.] I. tr. To cut or tear 
apart in a rough or vigorous manner; slash; slit; often, to 
undo (a seam) by breaking, cutting, or pulling out the thread; 
specif., to saw (wood) in the direction of the grain; fig., to 
lay open, as for discussion (now usually with up: as, “Don’t 
stand there repping up old stories, to make one ashamed 
before one’s love,” Sheridan’s “Trip to Scarborough,” iv. 1); 
also, to cut or tear away from something in a rough or vigor- 
ous manner (as, ‘Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d”’: Shakspere’s ‘“‘Macbeth,” v. 8. 16); 
also, to utter with violence, as an oath (with owt: colloq.). 
II. intr. To become torn apart or split open; also, to move 
along with violence or great speed (colloq.); also, to break 
(out) angrily, as with an oath (colloq.); use strong language, 
or swear (colloq.: as, “Captain Peleg rxpped and swore astern 
in the most frightful manner,” H. Melville’s ‘“Moby-Dick,” 
xxii.).-rip1, n. A rent made by ripping; a tear. 
rip? (rip), n. [Earlier rep: cf. reprobate.] A dissolute or 
worthless person (as, “the old rip, bewigged and gouty, or- 
nate and enormous, with his jewelled mistress by his side’’: 
Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” ii.); also, a worthless 
or worn-out horse; also, anything of little or no value. 
[Colloq.] 
rip? (rip), n. [Cf. rip, v., also ripple?.] A heavy wave or 
current in water, or a stretch of broken water at sea or in a 
river: as, “I dip and I surge and I swing In the rip of the 
racing tide” (Kipling’s ‘Bell Buoy”). 
ri-pa-ri-al (ri-pa/ri-al or ri-), a. Riparian. 
ri-pa-ri-an (ri-pa/ri-an or ri-). [L. riparius, belonging to a 
river-bank or shore: see river?.] I. a. Of, pertaining to, 
or situated on, the bank of a river or other body of water. 
II, n. One who dwells, or owns property, on the banks of a 
river, etc.; a riparian proprietor. 
rip=cord (rip’kérd), n. In aéronautics, a cord fastened in 
the bag of a balloon or dirigible in such a way that a sharp 
pull upon it will rip the bag or tear off the rip-panel, and 
let the gas escape, thus causing the balloon to descend 
rapidly. 
ripe (rip), @.; compar. riper, superl. ripest. [AS. ripe = D. 
rijp = G. reif, ripe.] Ready for reaping or gathering, as 
grain, fruits, etc.; complete in natural growth or develop- 
ment, as when arrived at the stage most fit for eating or use; 
also, resembling ripe fruit, as in ruddiness and fullness (as, 
“O, how ripe in show Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempt- 
ing grow!” Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” iii. 2. 
139); also, fully grown or developed, as animals when ready 
to be killed and used for food; fully developed in body or 
mind, as persons; advanced to the point of being in the best 
condition for use, as cheese, beer, etc.; ready for some opera- 
tion or process (as, a ripe abscess, one ready for lancing; a 
ripe fish, one ready for spawning); in general, arrived at the 
highest or a high point of development or excellence, or 
mature (as, “I . . . saw, beneath his jaunty air, true mettle, 
and ripe bravery,” Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” xxi.; “the 
ripe administrative experience which he gained,” Charn- 
wood’s “Theodore Roosevelt,” iii; ripe scholarship); of 
mature judgment or knowledge (as, “He was a scholar, and 
a ripe and good one’’: Shakspere’s “Henry Vi eivees 
51); completed or perfected by the mind (as, rape delibera- 
tion); also, characterized by full development of body or 
mind (as, of ripe years); sometimes, advanced in years (as, 
a ripe old age); also, ready for action, execution, etc. (as, 
“Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe,’ Shakspere’s 
“Julius Cesar,” iv. 3. 215; “When the deed is ripe, he’ll 
do it,” Eden Phillpotts’s “Children of Men,” i. 3); fully 
prepared or ready to do or undergo something, or for some 
action, purpose, or end (as, “I hope I am not ripe to pass 
sentence on the gravest public bodies,” Burke’s “Concilia- 
tion with the Colonies”; a deed ripe to be done; “The 
Roman province in Asia Minor . . . was ripe for revolt,” 
Froude’s “Cesar,” ix.; ‘a young fellow .. . ripe for the 
gallows,” H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” xlii.); of time, 
fully or sufficiently advanced (as, “When time is ripe .. . 
[ll steal to Glendower”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” i. 3. 
294).—ripe, v. i. or t.; riped, riping. [AS. ripian.] To 
ripen. [Archaic.]—ripe/ly, adv.—rip-en (ri/pn), v. 2. or t. 
To become or make ripe; come or bring to maturity, the 
proper condition, etc.; mature. —ripe/ness, n. 
Repieiek oo 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


ripidolite 


ri-pid-o-lite (ri-pid’6-lit or ri-), n. [G. ripidolith, < Gr. | rise (riz), ¥.; 


purls (pemd-), fan, + éGos, stone.] Same as clinochlore. 
ri-pie-no (ré-pya/no). [It., < L. re-, again, -F plenus, full.] 
In music: I. a. Supplementary or reinforcing. IL. 7.; 
pl. -ni (-né). A supplementary instrument or performer. — 
ri-poste (ri-post’), 7”. [F., < It. risposta, response, < mt 
spondere, < L. respondere, E. respond.] In fencing, a quick 
thrust given after parrying a lunge; fig., a quick, sharp reply 
or return.—ri-poste’, v. 2.; -posted, -posting. To make a 
riposte; fig., to reply or retaliate. i f 
rip=pan-el (rip’pan’el), ”. In aéronautics, a anel in the 
envelop of a balloon or dirigible, which can be ripped or torn 
out to let out the gas, as when a quick descent is necessary 
or in order to deflate the bag. ee 
rip-per (rip/ér), n. [See rip!.] One who or that which rips; 
a tool for ripping; a rip-saw; also, a double-ripper; also, 
something especially strong, fine, or good of its kind (slang: 
as, “a perfect ripper of a gust,” Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry 
Finn,” ix.; “a reg’lar ripper of a robber,’ Mark Twain’s 
“Tom Sawyer,” xxxv.); also, in U.S. politics, a legislative 
bill or act for taking powers of appointment to and removal 
from office away from the usual holders of these powers and 
conferring them unrestrictedly on a chief executive, as a 
governor or a mayor, or on a board of officials (also called 
ripper bill or rupper act).—rip’ping, p. a. That rips; also, 
excellent, splendid, or fine (slang: as, “a ripping girl,” G. B. 
Shaw’s “Misalliance”: also used adverbially, as, “ripping 
good business,” H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” ii. 3. § 2).— 
rip/ping=cord, n. Same as rip-cord.—rip/ping-ly, adv.— 
rip/ping=pan/el, n._ Same as rip-panel. } 

rip-ple! (rip/l), ». [Cf. D. and LG. repel, G. riffel.] A 
toothed or comb-like device for removing seeds or capsules 
from flax, etc.—rip/ple!, v. t.; -pled, -pling. To remove the 
seeds or capsules from (flax, etc.) with a ripple. 

rip-ple? (rip’l), ».; -pled, -pling. [Origin uncertain: cf. rip! 
and rimple.] WL intr. To form small waves or undulations 
on the surface, as water when agitated by a gentle breeze or 
by running over a rocky bottom; flow with a light ruffling 
of the surface (as, “The rivulet at her feet Ripples on in 
light and shadow”: Tennyson’s “Maud,” ii. 4. 6); also, in 
general, to form or have small undulations; also, of sound, 
to go on or proceed with an effect like that of water flowing 
in ripples (as, “A mocking-bird chuckle rippled in her 
throat”: G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” xiv.). IL. tr. To form 
small waves or undulations on (as, “A cool sea-breeze came 
rippling and darkening the surface of the water”: Dana’s 
“Two Years before the Mast,” xvii.); agitate lightly; also, 
to mark as with ripples; cause to undulate slightly, or give a 
wavy form to (as, “She shook her head, And shower’d the 
rippled ringlets to her knee”: Tennyson’s “Godiva,” 47).— 
rip/ple2, n. A small wave or undulation, as on water; 
hence, any similar movement or appearance; a small undu- 
lation, as in hair; a ripple-mark; also, a sound as of water 
flowing in ripples (as, a ripple of laughter); also, a stretch 
of rough water, as over a rocky bottom, or a small rapid 
(U. S.).—rip/ple=mark, n. One of the wavy lines or ridges 
produced on sand, etc., by the action of waves, wind, or the 
like. 

rip-pler (rip/lér), n. One who ripples flax, etc.; also, an 

implement for rippling; a ripple. 

rip-plet (rip’let), n. A little ripple. 

rip-pling (rip/ling), p. a. That ripples; flowing in ripples, 
as water; having small undulations, or wavy (as, “rippling 
brown hair”: Kingsley’s “Yeast,” xv.); sounding like water 
flowing in ripples (as, rippling laughter).—rip’pling-ly, adv. 

rip-ply (rip/li), a. Characterized by ripples; rippling. 

rip-rap (rip/rap), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. rap',] Broken 
stones used for foundations, etc.; also, a foundation or wall 
of stones thrown together irregularly.—rip/rap, v. 1.; 
-rapped, -rapping. To construct with or strengthen by loose 
stones or a riprap. 

rip=saw (rip/sd), n. A saw for cutting wood in the direction 
of the grain. 

Rip-u-a-ri-an (rip-G-d/ri-an). [ML. Ripuarius, Ribuarius; 
origin uncertain: cf. riparian, also Salian?.] I. a. Desig- 
nating or pertaining to the group of Franks who dwelt along 
the Rhine in the neighborhood of Cologne, or the code of laws 
observed by them. II. n. A Ripuarian Frank. 
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rise 


pret. rose, pp. risen, ppr. rising. [AS. risan = — 
D. rijzen = OHG. risan = Icel. risa = Goth. -reisan, rise: 
cf. raise.] I.intr. To getup from a lying, sitting, or kneel- 
ing posture, as a person or an animal; assume a standing 
position; in general, to assume an upright position; become 
erect and stiff, as the hair; often, to get up after falling or 
being thrown down (as, “Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise 
again”: Bryant’s “Battle-Field”); get up from sleep or rest 
(as, “With early dawn Lord Marmion rose’’: Scott’s “Mar- 
mion,” i. 31); adjourn, or close a session, as a deliberative 
body or a court; arise or return from the grave or the dead, 
or be restored to life (as, “how that Christ died for our sins 
_.. that he was buried, and that he rose again the third 
day”: 1 Cor. xv. 4); also, to become active in opposition or 
resistance; revolt or rebel (as, “At our heels all hell should 
rise With blackest insurrection”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
ii. 135); also, to be built up, erected, or constructed (as, 
“Bastions and ravelins were everywhere rising,” Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” iii.; “a restaurant then rising in Piccadilly,” 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘“Roll-Call,” ii.); spring up or grow, as 
plants or trees; become prominent on a surface, as a blister 
on the skin; have its spring or source, as a river; also, to 
come into being or appear, as persons (as, “Of the royal 
stock Of David . .. shall rise A son”: Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” xii. 326); come into action, as a wind, storm, etc.; 
come into existence (as, “He can . . . make scenes rise up 
before us and seem present to the eye’: Addison, in ‘“‘Spec- 
tator,” 421); come to pass, come about, or occur (as, “Then 
rose a little feud betwixt the two”: Tennyson’s “Princess,” 
Conclusion, 23); originate, issue, or be derived (as, “From 
Study will no comforts rise?” Crabbe’s “ Borough,” xxiv.); 
also, to move from a lower to a higher position, move upward, 
mount up, or ascend (as, a fog rises from a river; a bird rises in 
the air); come up to the surface of the water to take bait, etc., 
asa fish; come above the horizon, as a heavenly body; also, to 
extend directly upward (as, the tower rises to the height of 
60 feet); have an upward slant or curve (as, the walk rises 
as it approaches the house); also, to attain higher rank, im- 
portance, etc., or advance in position, consequence, wealth, 
or social standing (as, “to have risen all the way from an 
errand boy in the bank to a lawyer,” W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 4; “Mrs. Stanhope . . . accomplishedin . . . 
the art of rising in the world, had, with but a small fortune, 
contrived to live in the highest company,’ Maria Edge- 
worth’s “Belinda,” i.); advance to a higher level of action, 
thought, feeling, expression, etc. (as, “Horace . . . always 
rises above himself, when he has Homer in his view”: Addi- 
son, in “Spectator,” 417); prove one’s self equal to a demand, 
emergency, etc. (as, “They rose to the occasion and some- 
times above the occasion”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 3); 
also, to become animated or cheerful, as the spirits (as, “his 
spirits rising as his toils increase”: Cowper’s “Table Talk,” 
279); become stirred or roused (as, one’s indignation rises; 
“Arthur felt his temper rising,’ George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” 
xxvii.); also, to increase in height, as water (as, “The river 
sometimes rose 80 feet in eight hours”: A. R. Wallace’s 
“Darwinism,” ii.); swell or puff up, as dough from the action 
of yeast; also, to increase in amount, as prices, etc.; increase 
in price or value, as commodities; increase in degree, in- 
tensity, or force, as color, fever, etc.; become louder or of 
higher pitch, as the voice. IL. ir. To cause to rise; cause 
(birds) to start up into the air; cause (fish) to come to the 
surface of the water; also, to ascend or mount (a hill, etc.: 
as, “The Americans had to descend into a little hollow, and 
rise a hill on its opposite side,’ Cooper’s “Spy,” xxxiii.); 
also, naut., to cause (something) to rise above the visible 
horizon by approaching nearer to it; raise.—rise (riz), n. 
The act or an act of rising; upward movement, or ascent; 
the coming of a fish to the surface of the water to seize bait, 
etc. (as, to get a rise: often fig., of success in artful dealing 
with a victim or in making a butt of a person); appearance 
above the horizon, as of the sun or moon; elevation in rank, 
position, fortune, etc., or a means of such elevation (as, 
“The match was considered . . . a rise in life for the girl’’: 
W. De Morgan’s “Alice-for-Short,”’ iii.); advance toward a 
flourishing condition (as, the rise and fall of a party or a 
movement) ; an increase in height, as of water, or the amount 
of such increase (as, ““We met a great rise coming down the 
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riser 


river’: Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” x.); an 
increase in amount, as of prices; an increase in price or value, 
as of commodities; an increase in Gegree or intensity, as of 
temperature; an increase in loudness or in pitch, as of the 
voice; also, origin, source, or beginning (as, the rise of a 
stream in a mountain) ; occasion (as, to give rise to suspi- 
cion) ; a coming into existence or notice (as, the rise of a 
question) ; also, extension upward, or the amount of this; 
the vertical height of a step, arch, etc.; a flight of steps; the 
vertical face of a step, or a riser; upward slope, as of ground 
or a road; a piece of rising or high ground (as, “‘On getting 
to the top of the next rise, I saw the plain in front of me,” 
J. H. Patterson’s “Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” xxiii.; “Slatter’s 
Hill . . . was a rise of ground covering, perhaps, an acre 
and a quarter,” Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” xiii.); in 
mining, an excavation begun from below and directed up- 
ward.—ris-er (ri/zér), m. One who or that which rises; 
often, one who rises from bed (as, “The next morning we 
were early risers”: H. Melville’s ““Typee,” vi.); specif., the 
vertical face of a stair-step. 
ris-i-bil-i-ty (riz-i-bil/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). Risible char- 
acter; ability or disposition to laugh; faculty of laughing 
(often in pl.). 
ris-i-ble (riz/i-bl). [F. risible, < LL. risibilis, < L. ridere 
(pp. risus), laugh.] 1. a. Having the faculty or power of 
laughing, as man; inclined to laughter (as, ‘He is the most 
risible misanthrope I ever met with. A lucky joke, or any 
ludicrous incident, will set him a-laughing immoderately”’: 
Smollett’s ‘(Humphry Clinker,” April 30); also, pertaining 
to or connected with laughing (as, “By and by something 
would be said to touch his risible faculties’: W.H. Hudson’s 
“Far Away and Long Ago,” xi.); also, capable of exciting 
laughter, laughable, or ludicrous (as, “a few wild blunders, 
and risible absurdities, from which no work of such multi- 
plicity was ever free”: Johnson’s “Dictionary,” Preface). 
II. n. Pl., the risible faculties: as, “These provincialisms 
might have excited the risibles of so keen a set of grammarians 
as we were” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxiii.). 
ris-ing (ri/zing), n. The act of one who or that which 
rises; specif., an insurrection or revolt (as, “There was a 
rising now in Kent, my Lord of Norwich being at the head 
of them”: Evelyn’s “Diary,” May 30, 1648); also, something 
that rises; a projection or prominence; a morbid swelling, 
as an abscess, boil, etc. (now prov.); a piece of rising or high 
ground; also, yeast or leaven (prov.); a quantity of dough 
set to rise at one time (U. S.); also, in mining, a rise.— 
ris/ing, p.a. That rises; ascending or mounting; appearing 
above the horizon, as a heavenly body; advancing in posi- 
tion, influence, fortune, etc. (as, “Dr. Henry Fraser, the 
rising physician of Cairn Edward”: S. R. Crockett’s “Stickit 
Minister,” i.); increasing in amount, degree, intensity, pitch, 
etc.; coming into existence or notice; growing, or advancing 
to adult years (as, the rising generation); sloping upward, or 
being elevated above the surrounding level, as ground.— 
ris‘ing, prep. [Orig. ppr.] Approaching in amount, age, 
etc. (as, rising a thousand men; a horse rising five years old); 
also, somewhat more than; above. [Colloq.] 
risk (risk), n. [F. risque, < It. risco, risico, risk; origin un- 
certain.] Exposure to the chance of injury or loss (as, a 
trip made at great risk; where there is risk there may be 
loss); hazard or danger; a hazard or dangerous chance (as, 
to run risks; “I promise to take care of myself ...I 
won’t take any risks,” J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xxili.); the 
hazard or chance (of: as, to persist at the risk of being fined 
or imprisoned; to run the risk of failure); in com., the hazard 
or chance of loss, esp. of insured goods or property; the 
degree of probability of such loss; the amount which the 
insurance company may lose; a person or thing with reference 
to the risk involved in insuring him or it.—risk, v. t. [F. 
risquer.| To expose to the chance of injury or loss, or 
hazard (as, to risk one’s life to save another, to risk money 
in speculation; “the foolhardiness which had risked so valu- 
able an army ona single blow,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
i. 2); also, to take or run the risk of (something adverse: as, 
to risk a fall in climbing; to risk defeat or loss); also, to 
venture upon (something involving risk: as, to risk an 
attempt; to risk a battle).—risk’er, n. —risk’y, a.; compar. 
riskier, superl. riskiest. Attended with or involving risk, 


(variable) d as d or j, § as 
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s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, 
obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


ritualistic 


or hazardous (as, a risky undertaking; “It’s a risky thing 
getting mixed in any matters with the like of you,” Synge’s 
“Tinker’s Wedding,” ii.); also, venturesome or daring, as 
persons; also, risqué.—risk/i-ly, adv.—risk/i-ness, n. 

ri-sor-gi-men-to (ré-sér-jé-men/to), n. [It.] A resurrec- 
ate a revival; [cap.] the Renaissance as developed in 

taly. 

ri-sot-to (ré-sot’ts), n. [It., < riso, < L. oryza, E. rice.] 
A dish of rice with grated cheese and other seasoning. 

ris-qué (rés-ka), a. [F. (fem. risquée), lit. ‘risked,’ ‘ven- 
tured,’ pp. of risquer, E. risk, v.] Daringly close to indeli- 
cacy or impropriety; intentionally suggestive of inde- 
See as, a risqué remark or story; a risqué situation in a 
play. 

ris-sole (ris’dl, F. ré-sol), n. [F., perhaps < LL. russeolus, 
reddish, < L. russus, red.] A small fried ball, roll, or cake 
of minced meat or fish mixed with bread-crumbs, egg, etc., 
and usually inclosed in paste. 

ri-tar-dan-do (ré-tir-din’d6), a. [It., gerund of ritardare, 
retard.] In music, becoming gradually slower. 

rite (rit), n. [L. ritus.] A formal or ceremonial act or pro- 
cedure prescribed or customary in religious or other solemn 
use (as, rites of baptism, marriage, or burial; sacrificial rites; 
rites of initiation into a society); a ceremony; any customary 
observance or practice (as, “No doubt they rose up early to 
observe The rite of May,” Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” iv. 1. 138; “He omitted such empty rites as saying 
‘Yes’ or ‘Please,’” Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” 
ii. 4); also, a particular form or system of religious or other 
ceremonial practice (as, ‘The Admiral rejoiced the hearts 
of the Huguenots by publicly christening his new-born son 
after the Genevan rite,’ Besant’s “Coligny,” viii.; the 
Roman or the Anglican rite; the Scottish rite in freema- 
sonry).—rite/less, a. Without rites or ceremonies: as, 
riteless burial. 

ri-tor-nel-lo (ré-tér-nel/ls), n.; pl. -li (1é). [it., dim. of 
ritorno, a return.| In music, an instrumental refrain, inter- 
lude, or prelude in a vocal work; also, one of the tutti pas- 
sages in an instrumental concerto. 

ri-tour-nelle (ré-tér-nel), n. [F.] Same as ritornello. 

rit-ter (rit/ér), n.; pl. ritters, G. ritter. [G., var. of reder, 
rider: see reiter.] A mounted warrior; a knight; also, a 
member of a lower order of nobility in Germany and Austria. 

rit-u-al (rit/a-al). [L. ritualis, < ritus, E. rite.] Ia. Of 
or pertaining to rites (as, ritual laws; “As through a zodiac, 
moves the ritual year Of England’s Church,” Wordsworth’s 
“Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” iii. 19); of the nature of, or prac- 
tised as, a rite or rites (as, a ritual dance; ritual observances; 
ritual murder, the sacrifice of human beings as a religious 
rite). I. n. A form or system of religious or other rites 
(as, “the English service for the dead, one of the most 
beautiful and impressive parts of the ritual of the church”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxxvii.); also, a book of rites or 
ceremonies; specif., in the Roman Catholic Church, a book 
containing the offices to be used by priests in administering 
the sacraments and for visitation of the sick, burial of the 
dead, etc.;. also, a ritual proceeding or service (as, “Come 
... And hear the ritual of the dead”: Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” xviii.); also, ritual acts or features collectively, 
as in religious services; observance of set forms in public 
worship.—rit/u-al-ism, n. The study of ritual practices 
or religious rites; also, adherence to or insistence on ritual 
(specif. with reference to the Anglican ritualists: as, “Ratu- 
alism was still [in 1858] unknown by the general provincial 
public,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xlvii.); fondness for 
ritual (as, “Perhaps her touch of ritualism came from mere 
love of any form she could make sure of”: Howells’s ““Fore- 
gone Conclusion,” v.).—rit/u-al-ist, 7. A student of or 
authority on ritual practices or religious rites; also, one who 
practises or advocates observance of ritual, as in religious 
services; specif. [often cap.], a member of a branch of the 
High-church party in the Anglican Church that in the 19th 
century revived the ritual of the time of Edward VL., insist- 
ing particularly upon the eastward position of the celebrant 
at the eucharist, and the use of vestments, lights, wafer- 
bread, incense, etc.—rit/u-al-is/tic, a. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of ritualists or ritualism; devoted to ritual.— 
rit/u-al-ly, adv. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


rivage 


ri-vage (ri/v4j or riv/aj), 7. [F., < rive, < L. ripa, bank, 
shore.] A bank, shore, or coast: as, “From the green 
rivage many a fall Of diamond rillets musical” (Tennyson’s 
“Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” 47). [ Archaic. ] 

ri-val (ri/val). [F. rival, < L. rivalis, orig. one dwelling by 
or using the same stream as another, < rivus, stream.] I.n. 
One who is in pursuit of the same object as another, or strives 
to equal or outdo another (as, ““There were no rivals: I had 
no competitor, none to dispute sovereignty or command with 
me,” Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 95 “This brilliant youth 
might be a dangerous rival to his sons,” Froude’s ‘“‘Czsar,”’ 
iv.); a competitor; often, a competitor in love, or a fellow- 
gum (is, Sulla 4 5 o return’d Leolin’s rejected rivals 
from their suit”: Tennyson’s “Aylmer’s Field,” 493); also, 
one who is in a position to dispute preéminence or superiority 
with another (as, a painter without a rival in his own field); 
an equal or peer; anything that will bear comparison with 
something else. II. a. Being a rival (as, “my rival cousin, 
who had . . . elbowed me out of my expectations”: Irving’s 
“Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 9); competing or standing in rivalry 
(as, rival suitors; rival business houses or enterprises); made 
or shown in rivalry (as, “Fair scenes! whereto the Day and 
Night Make rival love,” Whittier’s “Summer by the Lake- 
side,” ii; “The steed With rival ardour beats the dusty 
plain,” Akenside’s “Pleasures of Imagination,” i. 471).— 
rival, v.; -valed or -valled, -valing or -valling. 1. tr. To 
compete with in rivalry; strive to equal or outdo; also, to 
prove to be a worthy rival, or the equal or peer, of (as, he 
soon rivaled the others in skill); equal (something) as if in 
rivalry (as, “The fame of Archimedes was rivalled by Proclus 
and Anthemius”: Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” xl.); of things, to bear comparison with, or be a 
match for (as, “The simple summer silk, of a deep and glow- 
ing pink, rivalled the colour in her cheeks”: W. Churchill’s 
“Modern Chronicle,” i. 7). IE. intr. To engage in rivalry; 
compete (with). [Archaic.]—ri-val/i-ty (-val/iti), n. Ri- 
valry. [Now rare.]—ri/val-less, a. Without a rival. 
—ri/val-ry (-ri), n.; pl.-ries (-riz). The action, position, or 
relation of a rival or rivals; competition; emulation; a 
course of effort to rival another or each other (as, “fruitful 
strifes and rivalries of peace”: Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King,” Dedication, 37).—ri/val-ship, n. The state or 
character of a rival; rivalry. 

rive (tiv), v.; pret. rived, pp. rived or riven (riv/n), ppr. riving. 
[ME. riven, from Scand.: cf. Icel. rifa, rive, rend, also E. 
rift.| I. tr. To tear or rend apart; split; cleave; strike 
asunder; also, to tear or wrench away; pull or remove with 
violence; split off; also, fig., to rend, harrow, or distress (the 
heart, etc.: as, “the anguish and despair that are . . . riving 
thousands of hearts,’”’ Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
xlv.). IL. intr. To become rent or split apart; part 
asunder. 

riv-el (riv/l), v. t. or i.; -eled or -elled, -eling or -elling. _[AS. 
rifelede (also gerifod), wrinkled.] To wrinkle; shrivel. 
[Archaic or prov. ] 

riv-en (riv’/n), p. a. [See rive.] Rent or split asunder: as, 
“Tt [a tree] stood up, black and riven; the trunk, split down 
the centre, gaped ghastly” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxv.). 

riv-er! (ri/ver), n. One who rives or splits. 

riv-er? (riv/ér), n. [OF. rivere, riviere (F. riviére), bank, 
shore, later river, < ML. riparia, prop. fem. of L. riparius, 
belonging to a river-bank or shore, < ripa, bank, shore. | 
A considerable natural stream of water flowing in a definite 
course or channel (as, the Amazon in South America, the 
largest river in the world; the Hudson River); hence, a 
similar stream of some- i 
thing other than water 
(as, Phlegethon, the fa- 
bled river of fire in 
Hades); any abundant 
stream or copious flow 
(lit. or fig.: as, rwers of 
lava; rwers of blood; 
“the full-flowing river 
of speech,” Tennyson’s 
“(Enone,” 67); also, a 
stream figured to sepa- 
rate life from death, and 


River-crab (Thelphusa depressa). 
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called ‘the river of death,’ or 
‘the dark river’); [cap.] in astron., the ‘southern constel- 
lation Eridanus.—riv/er-ain (-an), a. [F.] Riverine; n- 
parian.—riv/er=crab, 7. Any of the fresh-water crabs 
of the family Thelphuside, inhabiting rivers and lakes, 
as Thelphusa depressa, of southern Europe, much esteemed 
for food. See cut in preceding column.—riv/ered, a. 
Having a river or rivers.—riv/er=hog, 1. Any of the © 
African wild 
hogs constitut- 
ing the genus 
Potamocherus; 
also, the capi- 
bara. —riv/er= 
horse,n. The 
hippopotamus. 
—riv/er-ine 
(-in or -in), a. 
Of or pertain- 
ing to a river; 
situated or 
dwelling beside 
a river; ripa- 
rian.—riv/er-less, a. Without rivers: as, a riverless region. — 
riv’er-side. I. 7. The bank of a river: as, “She had... 
come up to a little flat on the riverside not far from West- 
minster” (Galsworthy’s “Patrician,” ii. 6). II. a. On the 
bank of a river: as, “a riverside hotel at Maidenhead” 
(H. G. Wells’s “(Men Like Gods,” i. 1).—riv’er=weed, n. 
Any of the small submerged fresh-water plants constituting 
the genus Podostemon, as the North American species P. 
ceratophyllum. 


to be crossed in dying (often 


Red River-hog (Potamocherus penicillatus). 


riv-et (rivet), n. [OF. F. rivet, a rivet, < river, fix, rivet; 


origin uncertain.] A metal pin or bolt for passing through 
holes in two or more plates or pieces to hold them together, 
usually made with a head at one end, gga 
the other end being hammered into a 7 
head after insertion.—riv/et, v. ¢.; 
-eted, -eting. To fasten with a rivet 
or rivets; also, to hammer or spread 
out the end of (a pin, etc.), in order 
to form a head and secure something; 
clinch; also, in fig. use, to fasten or 
fix firmly (as, ‘Equally unable to fly or 
to advance, he stood riveted to the 
spot,” Cooper’s “Prairie,” xix.; “All Rivets and Hand-rivet- 
the precepts of father Ignatius were ing Tools. ~~ a. round- 
riveted in her faithful memory,” and ob 
Cooper’s “Prairie,” xxvi.); fix (the eye, Featy,, #055 Micteea 
mind, etc.) intently on something (as, ae under the ee 
“Their eyes were riveted on eachother,” ted, nds % riveting: 
Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” trimming off the ends of 
xviii; “The wizard . . . directed him "V* Pefore riveting. 

to rivet his attention to these marks,” Kinglake’s “‘Eothen,” 
xviii.); hold (the eye or attention) firmly (as, “His face 
riveted the eye,” C. Bronté’s ‘‘Jane Eyre,” xxix.; “a... 
man, whose fate it was... to rwet and indeed fatigue 
the attention of civilized mankind,’ Charnwood’s ‘“Theodore 
Roosevelt,” i.); hold the attention of (a person).—riv/- 
et-er, n.—riv/et-ing, n. The act or work of one who 
rivets; also, a fastening made with rivets. 


OOS SSS 
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ri-viére (ré-vyar), n. [F., lit. ‘river’: see river?.] A neck- 


lace of diamonds or other gems, esp. in more than one string. 


riv-u-let (riv/i-let), n. [It. rivoletto, dim. of rivolo, < L. 


rivulus, streamlet, dim. of riviis, stream.] A small stream; 
a streamlet; a brook: as, “‘A fine stream, fed by rivulets and 
mountain springs, pours through the valley” (Irving’s “Cap- 
tain Bonneville,” vi.). 


vixsdol-lar (riks/dol/ar), n. [For D. rijksdaalder, Dan. 


rigsdaler, G. reichsthaler, etc., lit. ‘dollar of the kingdom.’] 
Any of various silver coins of Holland, Denmark, Germany, 
etc., now mostly disused, varying in value but commonly 
worth about $1. See rigsdaler. 


Ro (rd), n. An artificial language for international use, de- 


vised by Rev. Edward P. Foster, of Marietta, Ohio, and later 
of Waverly, West Virginia, first put forth in 1906. 


roach! (réch), n.; pl. roaches or (esp. collectively) roach. 


[OF. roche, roque; origin uncertain.] A European fresh- 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; 6 é : a U i, oi i 
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water fish, Rutilus rutilus, of the carp family; also, 
various similar 
American fishes, as 
certain fresh-water 
sunfishes. 

roach? (rich), n. 
Same as cockroach. 

road (rod),. [AS. 
rad, a riding, raid, 
journey, course, < Ze 
ridan, E. ride.] Roach (Rutilus rutilus). 
The act of riding on horseback}; a ride or journey on 
horseback} (as, ‘‘At last, with easy roads, he came to Leices- 
ter”: Shakspere’s “Henry VIII,” iv. 2. 17); also, a hostile 
incursion of mounted men}, a raidt, or a forayt; also, 
a protected place near the shore where ships may ride at 
anchor, or a roadstead (often in pl.: as, Hampton Roads; 
“The ship continued a fortnight in the roads, repairing some 
damage which had been done her in the late storm,” Defoe’s 
“Captain Singleton,” i.); also, an open way for passage or 
travel, usually one wide enough for vehicles, and esp. one 
between distant points; a highway; also, a railroad (U. S.); 
also, any path or way (as, “‘in climes beyond the solar road”: 
Gray’s “Progress of Poesy,” ii. 2); fig., a way or course (as, 
“There is one road To peace and that is truth,” Shelley’s 
“Julian and Maddalo,” 347; the road to ruin); also, a way 
or course taken or pursued (as, their road lay through an open 
country; a thing in one’s road; get out of my road); also, 
the usual course or practice (as,“‘Nothing goes down with 
her, that is quaint, irregular, or out of the road of common 
sympathy”: Lamb’s “Mackery End”).—on the road, 
traveling; esp., traveling on business, as to make sales (as, 
“He had been on the road for Birkinshaws for several years”: 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘Old Wives’ Tale,” i. 4); on tour, as a 
theatrical company (as, “I was Blanche Wilmot, on the road 
for ten years,—never got a show in London”: Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “The Old Adam,” vi.).—to take to the road, to 
become a highwayman: as, “Martin . . . could not supply 
his occasions any other way than by taking to the road” (Smol- 
lett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 11).—road-a-bil-i-ty 
(rd-da-bil/i-ti), n. Ability to hold or keep to the road, and 
to travel over roads of all kinds easily and smoothly: said of 
automobiles.—road/=a’gent, n. A highwayman. [U. S.] 
—road/=bed, n. The bed or foundation of a railroad, on 
which the ties, rails, etc., rest; also, the whole material 


any of 


(foundation, etc.) of an ordinary road.—road/=cart, n. A 
light, two-wheeled, one-horse vehicle.—road/=horse, n. A 
horse used on the road; a roadster.—road/shouse, n. An 


inn or hotel at the roadside, used as a place of refreshment 
by those traveling along the road by carriage, automobile, 
etc.—road/less, a. Without roads: as, “the roadless plain” 
(W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” x.). -road/= 
met/al, n. Broken stone, etc., used for making roads. — 
road/srun/’ner, 7. The chaparral-cock.—road/side, n. 
The side or border of the road; the wayside.—road/stead 
(-sted), n. A protected place near the shore where ships may 
conveniently ride at anchor: as, “the inner roadstead of the 
Port of Toulon” (J. Conrad’s ‘‘Rover,” i.).—road/ster 
(-stér), n. A horse for riding or driving on the road; also, 
a person accustomed to traveling on the road; a coach- 
driver; also, a bicycle or the like for road use; also, an auto- 
mobile of the open-car type for use on ordinary roads, and 
having a single seat for two or more persons.—road/way, 7. 
A way used as a road; a road; also, the central part of a 
road, used by vehicles, etc. 

roam (rom), v. [ME. romen; origin uncertain: cf. ramble.] 
L. intr. To walk, go, or travel about without fixed purpose 
or direction; ramble; wander; rove: as, “Round the wide 
world in banishment we roam” (Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Pas- 
torals,” i. 3); “Herds of horses and cattle roamed at will over 
the plain” (G. W. Cable’s “Bonaventure,” i. 1); “Her eyes 
were roaming about the room” (Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told 
Tales,” The Gentle Boy). I. ¢r. To wander over or 
through: as, “to roam the moors” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” 
xxx.).-ream, n. The act of roaming; a ramble: as, Sine 
boundless space, thro’ which these rovers take Their restless 
roam’? (Young’s “Night Thoughts,” ix. 1173).—roam/er, n. 

roan! (ron). [F. rowan; origin unknown.] I. a. Of a 


(variable) d as d or j, g as s or sh, 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent, 
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t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, 


roasting 


sorrel, chestnut, or bay color sprinkled with gray or white: 
used chiefly of horses: as, ‘a roan-gelding” (Butler’s ‘““Hudi- 
bras,” ii. 1). IE. n. A roan horse or other animal (as, 
“Beaufort’s ... brougham, drawn by a big roan”: Mrs. 
Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” ix.); also, a roan coloring. 

roan? (ron), n. [Origin uncertain.] A soft, flexible leather 
made of sheepskin, much used in bookbinding, and often 
made in imitation of morocco. 

roar (ror), v. [AS. rarian = MLG. raren = OHG. rérén 
(G. réhren), bellow, roar; prob. imit.] I. intr. To utter a 
loud, deep cry, esp. of excitement, distress, or anger (as, 
“You ... roared for mercy”: Shakspere’s ‘1 Henry IV.,” 
ii. 4. 286); behave in a noisy or riotous manner}; laugh 
loudly or boisterously; also, to cry with a loud, deep sound, 
as a lion, a bull, etc.; also, to make a loud noise in breathing, 
as a horse (see roaring, n.); also, to make a loud noise or din, 
as thunder, cannon, waves, wind, etc. (as, “Loud roar’d the 
blast,” Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” i.; “I know a ruin 
on a hill, Where once there roared a great wind-mill,” Eden 
Phillpotts’s “Cherry-Stones,” The Old Mill); resound with 
noise, as a place (as, ““Confounded Chaos roar’d”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” vi. 871). II. tr. To utter loudly (as, 
“The song, roared out in grand chorus by the midshipmen, 
was caught up... by the marines”: Marryat’s “King’s 
Own,” Sai also, to express by roaring (as, “The audi- 
ence . . . roared its amusement”: Arnold Bennett’s “Great 
Man,” xvii.); also, to bring, put, make, etc., by roaring (as, 
to roar one’s self hoarse).—roar, n. The sound of roaring; 
a loud, deep cry, as of a person or persons, or of a lion or other 
large animal; a loud outburst of laughter; a loud noise, as 
of thunder, waves, etc. (as, “the roar of the surf breaking 
upon the beach”: H. Melville’s “Typee,” xxxiii.).—roar’er, 
nm. One who or that which roars; esp., a horse affected with 
roaring.—roar/ing, n. The act of one who or that which 
roars; a loud, deep cry or sound; in vet. science, a disease 
of horses causing them to makea loud noise in breathing 
under exertion.—roar/ing, p. a. That roars, as a person 
or an animal, or as thunder, waves, etc.; extremely loud, as 
sound; characterized by loud noise or din, or by noisy revelry 
(as, “The pelt of hoofs Out in the roaring darkness told Of 
Herne the Hunter,” Henley’s ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments”; “He kept . . . a roaring table at which were col- 
lected the loose livers of the country round,” Irving’s “Tales 
of a Traveler,” ii. 9); behaving in a noisy or riotous manner 
(archaic: as, “the wild life of a roaring cavalier,” Scott’s 
“Woodstock,” viii.); brisk or highly successful, as trade 
(colloq.).—the roaring forties, a notably rough part of the 
northern Atlantic Ocean, between 40° and 50° north latitude; 
also, the region between 40° and 50° south latitude in the 
southern Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific Ocean. 
—roar/ing-ly, adv. 

roast (rost), v. [OF. rostir (F. rétir), roast; from Teut.] 
I. tr. To prepare (meat or other food) for eating by direct 
exposure to dry heat, as ona spit; bake (meat or other food), 
as in an oven; brown by exposure to heat, as coffee; hence, 
to heat (any material) more or less violently; heat (an ore, 
etc.) with access of air, as to cause oxidation; also, to torture 
by exposure to flame or heat (as, “The Lord make thee like 
Zedekiah and like Ahab, whom the king of Babylon roasted 
in the fire”: Jer. xxix. 22); heat to excess, asa person; some- 
times, to warm (one’s self, etc.) at a hot fire (as, “Making a 
roaring fire, I roasted myself for half an hour, turning like a 
duck on a spit”: Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne,” xviii.); 
also, to ridicule or criticize severely or mercilessly (colloq.). 
Il. intr. To roast meat, etc.; also, to undergo the process 
of becoming roasted (as, ‘a pair of chickens roasting at the 
fire’: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxxviii.).—roast, a. [Obs. 
pp. of roast, v.] Roasted, as meat.—roast, n. Something 
that is roasted, esp. a piece of roast meat; a piece of meat 
for roasting; also, roast meat (as, “On holidays an egg, or 
two at most; But her ambition never reach’d to roast” : 
Dryden’s “Cock and the Fox,” 36); also, the act or an opera- 
tion of roasting; also, a ridiculing or criticizing severely 
(collog.).—to rule the roast. See under rule, v. t.— 
roast/er, n. One who or that which roasts; a contrivance 
for roasting something; also, a pig or other animal or article 
fit for roasting.—roast/ing, p. a. That roasts; also, ex- 
ceedingly hot; scorching. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


rob 


rob (rob), v. t.; robbed, robbing. [OF. rober, rob; from Teut. 
(cf. G. rauben), and akin to E. reave.| To deprive of some- 
thing by unlawful force or violence; commit robbery upon 
(see robbery); deprive of something legally belonging or due; 
in general, to deprive of something unjustly or injuriously 
(as, “The shock of the explosion had robbed him of speech 
and movement”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” vl. 7); also, to 
plunder or rifle (a house, etc.: as, “one that is likely to be 
executed for robbing a church,” Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” iii. 
6. 106); also, to carry off unlawfully, or steal (as, “a side- 
board robbed out of the carved work of a church in the Low 
Countries,” Thackeray’s “Pendennis,” i. 37: now rare).— 
to rob Peter to pay Paul, to take something away from one 
in order to pay another; incur a new debt in order to dis- 
charge an old one; sacrifice one interest for the advance- 
ment of another.—rob, v. 7. To commit or practise rob- 
bery. 

RS hel (r6’ba-16 or rob/a-), 7.3; pl. -los (-15z). [Sp. rébalo. ] 
Any of the acanthopterygian marine fishes constituting the 
family Centropomide, f 
esp. Centropomus 
undecimalis, a valua- 
ble food-fish of West 
Indian and adjacent 
waters. 

rob-and (rob/and), n. 
(Cf. D. raband (< 1a, 
yard, + band, band), 
Dan. raabaand. | 
Naut., a short piece of spun yarn or other material, used to 
secure a sail to a yard, gaff, or the like. 

rob-ber (rob/ér), n. One who robs, or commits robbery. — 
rob/ber=fly, n. Any of the swift, often large, predatory 
flies constituting the family 
Asilidz, given to preying upon 
other insects.—rob/ber-y (-i), 
n.; pl. -tes (-iz). The action or y 
practice, or an instance, of rob- ¢ 
bing; specif., in law, the felo- 
nious taking of the property of 
another from his person or from 
his immediate presence, against 
his will, by violence or intimida- 
tion. 

rob-bin (rob/in), n. Same as 
roband. 

robe (rob), m. [OF. F. robe, Robber-fly (Asilus sericeus), nat- 
robe, orig. spoil, booty, < ore. 
rober, E. rob.| A long, loose or flowing gown or outer gar- 
ment worn by men or women, esp. for formal or stately occa- 
sions; an official vestment, as of a judge; a woman’s gown, 
esp. of the more elaborate kind; a portion of material suitably 
shaped and ornamented, for making a woman’s gown; an 
infant’s long dress; any long, loose garment (as, a bath-robe) ; 
fig., any vesture or covering (as, “Another [cottage] wore A 
close-set robe of jasmine sown with stars”: ‘Tennyson’s 
“Aylmer’s Field,” 158); also, a piece of fur, cloth, knitted 
work, etc., used as a covering or wrap (as, a buffalo-robe; a 
lap-robe).—the long robe, fig., the legal or sometimes the 
clerical profession: as, ‘If the profits respectively gained by 
military and clerical specula- 
tors in that day should be com- 
pared, the disadvantage would 
hardly be found to lie with 
those of the long robe” (Mot- 
ley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 1). 
—the robe, fig., the legal pro- 
fession: as, “rich advocates 
and other gentlemen of the 
robe” (Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” ii. 1).—the short 
robe, fig., the military profes- 
sion.—robe, v.; robed, robing. 
I. tr. To clothe or invest in a 
robe or robes; dress or ap- 
parel; array: as, ‘He returned 
in a few minutes robed in loose 


Robalo (Centropomus undecimalis). 


garments from Kashmir” (F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” 
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European Robin (Erythacus rubecula). 


Rochelle salt 


viii.); “I behold My faithful seasons robe the year in silver 
and in gold” (Kipling’s “Prairie”). 1. imir, To put on 
a robe or robes.—robed, a. Wearing a robe or robes: as, 
long-robed; white-robed. robe de chambre (rob dé shanbr). 
[F., ‘chamber robe.’] A dressing-gown. ; 
rob-in (rob/in), n. [OF. Robin, for Robert, Robert, man’s 
name.] A small European bird, Hrythacus rubecula, with a 
yellowish-red breast (see cut in preceding column); also, a 
large American : 
thrush, Merula mi- 
gratoria, with chest- 
nut-red under parts; 
also, any of various 
related or similar 
birds. 


The sprite 
or fairy Puck, or 
Hobgoblin: as, 
“That shrewd and 
knavish sprite€ 
Call’d Robin Good- 
fellow” (Shakspere’s 
“Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” ii. 
1. 84). See puck. 

rob-in=red-breast 


American Robin (Merula migratoria). 
(rob/in-red/brest), n. The European or the American robin. 

ro-ble (rd/bla), n. [Sp., oak, < L. robur: see roborant.] A 
Californian oak, Quercus lobata. 


rob-o-rant (rob/9-rant). [L. roborans (-ant-), ppr. of robo- 
rare, strengthen, < robur (robor-), strength, orig. a hard 
kind of oak.] I. a. Strengthening. II. n. A roborant 
medicine; a tonic. E 

Rob-ot (rub/ut), n. [Name of a kind of manufactured man 
(worker) in the fantastic melodrama “R. U. R.” (“Rogsum’s 
Universal Robots’’) (1920, Eng. tr. 1923), by Karel Capek, 
Czechish dramatist.] [Also J. c.] A manufactured or 
machine-made man; a merely mechanical being. : 

ro-bur-ite (rd/bér-it), m. [L. robur, strength.] An explo- 
sive containing a nitro derivative of benzene and ammonium 
nitrate. 

ro-bust (rd-bust’), a. [L. robustws, oaken, hard, strong, < 
robur: see roborant.| Strong and healthy, hardy, or vigor- 
ous (as, “He is pretty well advanced in years, but hale, 
robust, and florid,” Smollett’s ‘“Humphry Clinker,” after Oct. 
4; “his robust and vigorous frame,” J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the 
Bold,” iv. 1); strongly or stoutly built; sturdy; sound, as 
health; also, suited to or requiring bodily strength or en- 
durance (as, ‘‘robust and warlike exercises”: G. P. R. James’s 
“Hist. of Charlemagne,” i.); also, rough, rude, or boisterous 
(as, “‘Romp-loving miss Is hauled about in gallantry robust”: 
Thomson’s “Seasons,” Autumn, 529); also, fig., of a naturally 
strong or vigorous kind (as, a robust mind or thinker); not 
easily affected or overcome (as, a robust ignorance); rudely 
vigorous (as, ‘the robuster sorts of evangelism’: Gals- 
worthy’s “Saint’s Progress,’’ iii. 5). 

ro-bus-tious (rd-bus/chus), a. [From robust.] Robust, 
strong, or stout, as persons, the body, etc.; also, big, thick, 
or heavy (as, ‘“These redundant locks, Robustious to no 
purpose”: Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 569); also, rough, 
rude, or boisterous (as, ‘The old hall . . . echoed to bursts of 
robustious fox-hunting merriment”: Irving’s ‘“‘Tales of a 
Traveler,” i. 2); violent or severe, as storms, etc. [Now 
chiefly archaic or humorous.|—ro-bus/tious-ly, adv.— 
ro-bus’tious-ness, 7. : 

ro-bust-ly (rd-bust/li), adv. In a robust manner; strongly; 
stoutly.—ro-bust/ness, n. 

roc (rok), . [Ar. and Pers. rwkh.] A fabulous bird of enor- 
mous size and strength, famous in Arabian mythology. 

roc-am-bole (rok’/am-bdl), n. [F., = G. rockenbolle; origin 
uncertain.] A European liliaceous plant, Alliwm scorodo- 
prasum, used like garlic. 

Ro-chelle (rd-shel’) pow’der. [From La Rochelle, seaport 
in western France.] Same as Seidlitz powder.—Ro-chelle’ 
salt. A tartrate of sodium and potassium, used as a laxa- 
tive. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, ndr; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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roche motitonnée 


teche mou-ton-née (rosh mé-to-na); pl. roches mouton- 
nées (rosh mé-to-na). [F., ‘rock shaped like a sheep.’] A 
knob of rock rounded and smoothed by glacial action; a 
sheep-back. 

roch-et (roch’et), n. [OF. F. rochet, dim. < OHG. roc (G. 
rock) = AS. rocc, outer garment.] A mantle or cloak (obs. 
or prov.); eccles., a vestment of linen or lawn, resembling a 
surplice, worn esp. by bishops and abbots. 

rock! (rok), n. [OF. roke, roque, also roche (F. roche), = 
ML. rocca; origin unknown.] A large mass of stone form- 
ing an eminence, cliff, or the like; a large detached mass of 
stone, as a boulder; a stone of any size (prov. or colloq.); 
also, stone in the mass (as, “As strong As shore of rock’’: 
Shakspere’s “Henry VIII.,” i. 1. 158); also, fig., something 
resembling or suggesting a rock; a source of peril or disaster, 
as with allusion to shipwreck (as, the rock on which they 
split; on the rocks, see phrase below); a firm foundation or 
support, or a means of safety (as, “The Lord is my rock’: 
2 Sam. xxii. 2); a piece of money (usually in pl.: as, “Old 
man’s piling up the rocks,” Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” 
i: slang, U. S.); also, a kind of hard sweetmeat, variously 
flavored; also, the striped-bass; also, the rock-pigeon, 
Columba livia; in geol., mineral matter of various composi- 
tion, consolidated or unconsolidated, assembled in masses 
or considerable quantities in nature, as by the action of fire 
(‘igneous rock’) or of water (‘aqueous rock’); a particular 
kind of such matter.—on the rocks, on rocks, as a ship- 
wrecked vessel; fig., into or in a state of disaster or ruin; 
destitute of funds, or ‘broke’ (collog.: as, “You're on the 
rocks . . . Let me give you a hundred to set you right,” 
L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” xvii.).— 
rock!, ». t. To throw stones at; stone. [Colloq.] 

rock? (rok), v. [Late AS. roccian, rock: cf. Dan. rokke, 
move, shake, Icel. rykkja, G. rticken, pull.] I. tr. To move 
or sway to and fro or from side to side as on a support (as, 
to rock a cradle or a rocking-chair; to rock a boat in the water; 
“A slight breeze rocked the tops of the pine-trees,” Bret 
Harte’s “Outcasts of Poker Flat”); move to and fro ina 
cradle, chair, the arms, etc., esp. gently and soothingly (as, 
“Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest”: Bryant’s “Eve- 
ning Wind”); put (to sleep, etc.) with swaying movements, 
as in a cradle (as, “a young French mother . . . darning 
socks by a cradle, and rocking her baby to sleep with her 
foot”?: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” vi.); fig., to lull in security, 
hope, etc.; also, to move or sway powerfully with emotion, 
etc. (as, “She beheld the Theatre Royal ... rocked by 
enthusiasm for Mr. Christopher Tatham’s melodrama”: 
L. Merrick’s “Position of Peggy Harper,” ii. 5); in engraving, 
to abrade the surface of (a copperplate, etc.) with a cradle 
or rocker. IL. intr. To move or sway to and fro or from 
side to side (as, the trees rock in the wind; “The ruins of the 
ancient church seemed actually to rock and threaten to fall,” 
Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xx.); fig., to be moved or swayed 
powerfully with emotion, etc. (as, “His soul rocked with 
passion”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 6).—rock?, n. A 
rocking movement. 

rock? (rok), n. [ME. roc = OHG. rocco (G. rocken) = Icel. 
rokkr.| A distaff. [Archaic or prov.] 

rock-a-way (rok/a-wa”), n. 
[Appar. < Rockaway, 
place-name.] A light four- 
wheeled carriage with two 
(or three) seats, a standing 
top, and open sides which , 
may be closed by curtains; “ZH 
later, a kind of four- 
wheeled carriage with a 
door on each side, com- 
bining features of the 
preceding vehicle and the coupé. 

rock=bass (rok/bas’), m. An American food-fish, Am- 
bloplites rwpestris, common in the northern lakes and rivers 
(see cut in next column); also, the striped-bass; also, a ser- 
ranoid fish, Paralabrar clathratus, found off the coast of 
California. 

rock=bound (rok/bound), a. Hemmed in by rocks; rocky: 
as, ‘‘a stern and rock-bound coast” (Mrs. Hemans’s “Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers’’). 


Rockaway (in 2d sense). 


(variable) d as d or j, 


*, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, obsolete; <, from; 
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rock=crys-tal 


rock=dove (rok/- 


rock-er (rok/ér), 


rock=gar-den (rok/gir’dn), n. A garden 


rock-i-ness (rok/i-nes), n. The state of 
rock-ing=chair (rok/ing-ch4r), 


rock-ing=horse (rok/ing-hérs), n. A toy horse, 


rock-ing=stone 


rock=oil (rok/oil’), 


rock=pi-geon (rok’- 


rock=ribbed (rok/ribd), a. 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, zg as z or zh; 0, 


rockeribbed 


rock=can-dy (rok/kan/di), mn. Sugar in hard cohering 


crystals of con- 
siderable size. 


(rok/kris/tal), 7. 
Transparent 
quartz, esp. of ¢ 
the colorless “& 
kind. 


di wy, rane 
rock-pigeon. 


Rock-bass (Ambloplites rupestris). 


nm. One who or that which rocks; one of the curved pieces 
on which a cradle or a rocking-chair rocks; a rocking-chair; 
any of various devices that operate with a rocking motion; 
in engraving, a cradle (engravers’ tool).—rock/er=arm, 7. 
In mach., an arm-like piece attached to a rock-shaft. 


rock-er-y (rok/ér-i), .; pl. -tes (-iz). A mound built of 


fragments of rock with earth interspersed, for the growing of 
ferns or other plants. 


rock-et! (rok/et), n. [It. rocchetto, lit. ‘bobbin,’ dim. < 


rocca, distaff; from Teut., and akin to E. rock?.] A cylin- 
drical tube containing combustibles which on being ignited 
liberate gases whose action propels the tube through the air: 
used for pyrotechnic effect, signaling, carrying a life-line, 
etc.—rock’et}, v. i. To move like a rocket (as, “with a 
sudden movement strikes the can from the Saint’s hand and 
sends it rocketing across stage”: Synge’s ‘‘Well of the Saints,” 
iii.); of game-birds, to fly straight up rapidly when flushed. 


rock-et? (rok/et), n. [F. roquette, < It. ruchetta, dim. of 


ruca, < L. eruca, kind of colewort.] Orig., a European bras- 
sicaceous plant, Eruca sativa, eaten as a salad; now, any of 
various other (chiefly brassicaceous) plants, esp. Hesperis 
matronalis, a garden-plant with white, ; 

pinkish, or purple flowers which are fra- 
grant after dark. 


rock-fish (rok/fish), n. Any of various @& W 


fishes found about rocks; specif., the 
striped-bass, Roccus lineatus; any fish 
of the marine family Scorpxenidz, certain 
of which are common food-fishes of the 
Pacific coast of North America; any of ¢ 
several groupers, as a bonasi, Myctero- 
perca venenosa; a killifish, Pundulus 
majalis, of the Atlantic coast of the U. S. 


on rocky ground or among rocks, for the 
growing of alpine or other plants: as, 
“Tt [a house] lay about two-thirds up be- 
tween the main road and cliffs, and had 
a rock-garden” (Galsworthy’s “Saint’s 
Progress,” iv. 2). 


Inflorescence of 
Rocket (Hesperis ma- 
tronalis). 


being rocky. 
mn. Achair mounted on rock- 
ers, or on springs, so as to permit of rocking back and forth. 
as of wood, 
mounted on rock- : 
ers, on which chil- 
dren play at riding. 


(rok/ing-ston), 7. 
Same as logan- 
stone. 


n. Petroleum. 


pij’on), n. A wild 
igeon, Columba 
Fini, of the Old 
World, of which ' 
many domesticated 
pigeons are varie- 
ties; also, a sand- 
grouse. 


Nl 


Nh 
i 


Having ribs or ridges of rock 
(as, “The hills Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun”: Bryant’s 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


F. cloche; ii, _a, 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


, and; =, equals. 


rock=rose 


“Thanatopsis”); fig., exceedingly strong or firm, or un- 
yielding tae? a rock-ribbed Republican; “Jake is a rock- 
ribbed old die-hard,” Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” xxxii.). 
rock=rose (rok/rdz), n. Any plant of the genus Cistus (see 
cistus) or some allied genus, as Helianthemum; any cista- 
ceous plant. ‘ 
rock=salt (rok’/salt’), n. Common salt (sodium chloride) 
occurring native in solid form; salt in large crystals or frag- 
ments. 
rock=shaft (rok/shaft), n. In mach., a shaft that rocks or 
oscillates on its journals instead of revolving, as the shaft 
of a bell or a pendulum, or a shaft operating the valves of a 
steam-engine. 
rock=tem-ple (rok/tem/pl), n. A temple cut out of solid 
rock, as in India. 7 os ree Fi Kgtre 
rock-weed (rok/- fy a 
wed), n. Any of f 
various seaweeds fi 
(genera Fucus, 
Ascophyllum, etc.) 
common on rocks Fit 
exposed at low tide: if 
as, “a wagon-load 
of live lobsters, 
packed in rock- & i 
weed” (Haw-§ 
thorne’s ‘“‘Twice- 
Told Tales,’ The 
Village Uncle). 3 
rock-work (rok/- 
werk), ». A nat- 
ural mass of rocks; also, stonework or masonry left or made 
rough to imitate natural rock; also, a rockery. 
rock-y! (rok/i), a.; compar. rockier, superl. rockiest. Full of 
or abounding in rocks; consisting of rock; rock-like; fig., 
firm as a rock; of the heart, etc., hard or unfeeling. 
rock-y? (rok/i), a. Inclined to rock, tottering, or shaky (as, 
“Don’t upset the cruet, it’s rocky”: L. Merrick’s “Position 
of Peggy Harper,” i. 5); hence, unpleasantly uncertain (as, 
“Things look a bit rocky, but we must hope for the best”’: 
L. Merrick’s ‘Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” xiv.); also, 
out of sorts physically. [Colloq. or slang.] 
ro-co-co (r5-k6’ks). [F., < rocaille, decorative work made 
of or representing pebbles, shells, etc., < roc, masc. of roche, 
rock: see rock!.] I. n. A style of architectural and other 
decoration prevalent in France and elsewhere in the first half 
of the 18th - — 
century, com- ae 
bining | shell- ae 3 
work, scrolls, =. gee sh Ry, ASE 
foliage, etc., Be ae <i Sane z 
with florid {ER RE Mp 
and bizarre Bae ieee , % poeek 
or tasteless S 4 ene ae 
effect. Also Wi aNiat/ ay) 
fig. II.a. In d (PP Za 
thestyle called p i paeEN 
rococo; taste- = A = 
lessly or Bt 
clumsily PY 
florid; also, 
antiquated. 
rod (rod), 7. & | S| Hi 
LiGeee ZENS). WAS, 4 Ha} 
rodd, appar. fV7 : F 
thesame word aif ‘Pood. A 
as rod, E. Bev : ; WT Ad B 
POO 5 i) A \ ann ie 
straight, slen- : 
der shoot or F= ee 
stem of any B= z 
woody plant, SS ee 
whether grow- Rococo. — An interior in Schloss Bruchsal, Baden, 
ing upon or Germany. 
cut from the plant (as, “So thick a swarm Of flow’rs, like 
flies clothing her slender rods, That scarce a leaf appears,” 


Rock-temple. — An interior at Ellora, India. 


TANS 


an Ree 
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rogatory 


hence, fig., in Biblical use, an offshoot or branch of a fam- 

ily; a scion; a tribe; in general, a stick, wand, staff, bar, 

shaft, or the like, 

piece, 

a stick. or a bundle of sticks or switches bound to- 
gether, used as an instrument of punishment (as, “Theod- 
oric . . . declaring, that the child who had trembled at a 
rod, would never dare to look upon a sword”: Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” xxxix.); hence, a 
means of punishment, or punishment or chastisement; a 
stick, wand, or staff carried in the hand, as a shepherd’s 
stick; an enchanter’s wand; a divining-rod; a wand ot 
staff carried as a symbol of office, authority, power, etc. (as, 
“hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d”: Gray’s 
“Elegy,” xii.); a long, light, tapering, elastic pole used in 
angling, or a fishing-rod; a stick used. to measure with; 
also, a linear measure of 54 yards or 163 feet; a perch or pole; 
also, a square perch or pole (305 square yards).—a rod in 
pickle, fig., punishment in reserve: as, to have a rod in 
pickle for a person. 

rode (rod). Preterit of ride. 

ro-dent (rd/dent). [L. rodens (rodent-), ppr. of rodere, 
gnaw.] I. a. Gnawing; belonging or pertaining to the 
Rodentia, an order of gnawing or nibbling mammals, includ- 
ing the hares, rats, mice, squirrels, etc. IL. n. A rodent 
mammal. 

ro-de-o (r6-da/a), n. [Sp.,a going round, < rodear, go round, 
< L.rota,a wheel.] A round-up of cattle. [Western U. S.J 

rod-man (rod’/man), 7.; pl.-men. The man whose duty it is 
to carry the leveling-rod in surveying. 

rod-o-mon-tade (rod’3-mon-tad’), n. [F., < It. rodo- 
montata, < Rodomonte, name of a boastful Moorish king in 
Ariosto’s “Orlando Furioso.”] Vainglorious boasting (as, 
“A day it was, of boast, swagger, and rodomontade”’: Ir- 
ving’s “Captain Bonneville,” vii.); inflated, bragging speech; 
a piece of vainglorious boasting or bragging, or of preten- 
tious, blustering talk (as, “He . . . almost raised mobs by 
his insolent rodomontades”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” vi.). 
—rod”o-mon-tade’, v. i.; -taded, -tading. To indulge in 
rodomontade; boast; brag; talk big. 

rod-ster (rod/stér), n. One who fishes with a rod. 

roe! (rd), n. [ME. rowe, also rowne, akin to MLG. roge, 
rogen, OHG. rogo, G. rogen, Icel. hrogn, roe.] The mass of 
eggs, or spawn, within the ovarian membrane of the female 
fish (‘hard roe’); also, the milt or sperm of the male fish 
(‘soft roe’); also, the spawn of various crustaceans, as the 
coral of the lobster. 

roe? (rd), n.; pl. roes or (esp. collectively) roe. [AS. 17a, raha, 
= D. ree = G. reh = Icel. ra, roe.] The roe-deer.—roe/= 
buck, n. A male roe-deer; less properly, any roe-deer.— 
roe/=deer, 7. 
[AS. rahdéor.] 
A small, agile 
old-world deer, 
Capreolus  ca- 
pred. 

Roent-gen(rént/- 
gen), etc. See 
Réntgen, etc. 

ro-ga-tion (rd- 
ga’shon), n. 
[L. rogatio(n-), 
< rogare, ask.] 
In Rom. antiq., 
the proposing by 
the consuls or 
tribunes of a law 
to be passed by 
the people; also, 7 
a law so pro- 
posed; eccles., 
solemn supplica- 
tion,esp.as 


Roebuck. 


chanted during procession on the three days (‘Rogation 


Days’) before Ascension Day (usually in pl.). 
rog-a-to-ry (rog/a-td-ri), a. 


of wood, metal, or other material; a_ 
ot or structure of elongated slender form; specif., 
? 


7 


: L= F. rogatoire, < ML. roga- 
torius, < L. rogare,ask.] Pertaining to asking or requesting: 
as, a rogatory commission (a commission with request to act, 


Cowper’s “Task,” vi. 166; “Jacob took him rods of green 
poplar, and of the hazel and chestnut tree,” Gen. xxx. 37); 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; = 7 d 2 : ae : 

Ti I All, ask, f 5 , pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) avia 

élect, agdny, int$, jmite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natire; ‘ch, chip; "s, go; "th, thin; ie sa ae 
? 
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issued by one judge or court to another, as in a foreign 


country, as for the examination of witnesses or the ascer- 
taining of facts). 

rogue (rog), n. [Origin obscure; first in slang of 16th cen- 

tury vagabonds. ] A vagabond or vagrant (archaic: as, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, In short and 
musty straw,” Shakspere’s “King Lear,” iv. 7. 39); also, a 
dishonest person, or knave (as, “the rogue that cheats’: 
Pope’s “Moral Essays,” iii. 238); a rascal or scamp (some- 
times used with humorous tolerance: as, “The jovial rogues 
had the run of my lord’s kitchen, stables, cellars, and cigar- 
boxes,” Thackeray’s ““Newcomes,”’ lix.); also, a playfully 
mischievous person (often applied to a child or young per- 
son); also, an elephant or other animal of savage disposition 
and solitary life (also ‘rogue elephant,’ ‘rogue hippopotamus,’ 
etc.). —rogues’ gallery, a collection of portraits of criminals, 
as at police headquarters.—rogues’ march, derisive music 
played to accompany the expulsion of a person from a regi- 
ment, community, etc.—rogue, v.; rogued, roguing. 1. intr. 
To live or act like a rogue; play the rogue. IL tr. To 
practise roguery upon; cheat.—ro-guer-y (ré/gér-i), n.; pl. 
-tes (-iz). Conduct characteristic of rogues; rascality; 
a rascally act; playful mischief.—ro’guish (-gish), a. Per- 
taining to, characteristic of, or acting like a rogue; knavish 
or rascally (as, ‘These are the ideas of a roguish merchant 
rather than a statesman’: H. G. Wells’s “Outline of His- 
tory,” xxxviii. § 3); playfully mischievous (as, a roguish 
smile or glance).—ro/guish-ly, adv.—ro/guish-ness, 7. 
roil (roil), v. . [Origin uncertain.] To render (water, etc.) 
turbid by stirring up sediment (as, “I had... made a 
well of clear gray water, where I could dip up a pailful with- 
out roiling it”: Thoreau’s “Walden,” xii.); fig., to disturb 
or disquiet; disturb the temper of, irritate, or vex. Cf. 
rile.—roil, n. A roiling, stirring up, or agitation, as of 
water.—roil’/y, a. Turbid; muddy. 

rois-ter (rois/téer), nm. [OF. rwistre, rwiste, rude, violent (F. 
rustre, a boor), < L. rusticus, E. rustic.| A swaggering 
bully; a riotous fellow; a noisy reveler. [Archaic.]—rois’- 
ter, v. 7. To act in a swaggering, boisterous, or uproarious 
manner; revel noisily or without restraint: used esp. in 
roistering, p. a.: as, “these genial, roistering dare-devils 
[soldiers], who . . . are supposed to carry their lives in 
their hands” (Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” iv.); “troops of 
roistering graduates trotting about arm in arm, and singing” 
(Tarkington’s “Gentleman from Indiana,” iii.).—rois’- 
ter-er, n.—rois/ter-ing-ly, adv. 

roke (rok), n. [ME. roke; akin to E. reek.] Smoke; mist; 
drizzling rain. [Now prov. Eng. and Sc.]—roke-y (rd/ki), a. 
Misty; foggy; damp: as, “In a roky hollow, belling, heard 
The hounds of Mark” (Tennyson’s “Last Tournament,” 
501). [Now prov. Eng. and Sc.] 

Ro-land (rd/land), n. [OF., = It. Orlando.] One of Charle- 
magne’s legendary paladins, famous for his prowess and death 
in the battle of Roncesvalles (778), and also for his five days’ 
combat with Oliver, another paladin, in which neither 
gained the advantage, whence the expression ‘a Roland for 
an Oliver’ (used of one thing deemed a full match or equiva- 
lent for another). 

-réle (rél), n. [F., roll (as of paper), transcription of an actor’s 
part: see roll, n.] The part or character which an actor 
presents in a play; hence, in general, a part or function sus- 
tained by any one (as, “She was proud and happy in her 
réle of benefactor”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” 


iii. 2). 

roll (rol), v. [OF. roller (F. rouler), < ML. rotulare, roll, 
revolve, < L. rotula, rotulus, little wheel, dim. of rota, wheel. ] 
I. intr. To move along a surface by turning over and over, 
asa ball or a wheel; move or be moved on wheels, as a vehicle 
or its occupants (as, “A carriage was rolling on the more 
westerly road down to Steignton,” G. Meredith’s “Lord 
Ormont and His Aminta,” xvi.; “Oliver found himself . . . 
in a travelling-carriage rolling fast towards his native town,” 
Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” li.); also, to go along or proceed 
easily or smoothly, as if with a revolving movement; move 
onward or advance in a stream or with an undulating motion, 
as water, waves, or smoke; extend in undulations, as land 
(as, “Around me the prairie was rolling in steep swells and 
pitches”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” vii.); also, to move 


(on, etc.) or pass (away, etc.), as time; move (round) as in a 
cycle, as seasons; also, to perform a periodical revolution in 
an orbit, as a heavenly body (as, “Philosophy . . . Sees 
perc, wonders smoothly roll Round other systems under 

er control”: Cowper’s “Charity,” 317); also, to flow or run 
(often with on), as sound, language, etc.; continue with or 
have a deep, prolonged sound, as thunder, etc. (as, “All day 
long the noise of battle roll’d”: Tennyson’s ‘Passing of 
Arthur,” 170); trill, as a bird; also, to turn over, or over and 
over, as a person or animal lying down (as, “‘Kittenlike he 
{a leopard] roll’d And paw’d about her sandal’’: Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” iii. 165); sometimes, to turn one’s self over and 
over in something specified; fig., to luxuriate or abound (in 
wealth, money, aes ; also, to become piled (wp) as if by 
turning over and over (as, “The deeper his inquiries went, 
the stronger the evidence rolled up”: Bok’s ‘“Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok,” xxix.); also, to turn round in different 
directions, as the eyes in their sockets; revolve upon an axis, 
as a heavenly body; also, to sway or rock from side to side, 
as a ship (opposed to pitch); sail with a rolling motion; walk 
with a rolling or swaying gait; also, to form into a roll, or 
curl up upon itself; admit of being rolled up, as a material; 
also, to spread out from being rolled up (with out, etc.); 
also, to spread out as under a roller. II. tr. To cause to 
move along a surface by turning over and over, as a cask, 
a ball, or a hoop; move along on wheels or rollers; convey 
in a wheeled vehicle; also, to drive, impel, or cause to flow 
onward with a sweeping motion (as, “The tide was coming 
in, rolling quite big waves on to the rocks”: W.H. Hudson’s 
“far Away and Long Ago,” vii.); also, to utter or give forth 
with a full, flowing, continuous sound (as, “Pen . . . rolled 
out these verses in his rich sweet voice,” Thackeray’s “Pen- 
dennis,” i. 16; “The organ rolled out hymns and anthems,” 
W. Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup,” v.); trill (as, to roll one’s 
r’s); beat (a drum) with rapid, continuous strokes; also, to 
turn over, or over and over (as, “In the house of Aphrah 
roll thyself in the dust’’: Micah, i. 10); pile (wp) by or as if 
by turning over and over (as, to roll up a reserve for future 
use); turn round in different directions, as the eyes (as, ‘“‘to 
go rolling your eyes about in the frivolous, irresponsible way 
affected by some people”: Besant’s ‘‘All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men,” i.); cause to revolve upon an axis; also, to 
turn over or revolve in thought or consideration (as, “Rolling 
in his mind Old waifs of rhyme”: Tennyson’s ‘Brook,’ 
198); also, to cause to sway or rock from side to side, as a 
ship; also, to wrap round an axis or round upon itself (as, 
“Mrs. Poyser ... rolling and unrolling her knitting”: 
George Eliot’s ““Adam Bede,” xxxii.); form into a roll, ball, 
or the like; coil, wind, or fold (wp: as, ‘He rolled up his 
dressing-gown for a pillow,”’ Eden Phillpotts’s “Grey Room,” 
ii.); make by forming a roll (as, to roll a cigarette); also, to 
spread out from being rolled up (with owt, etc.); also, wrap, 
infold, or envelop, as in some covering (as, “Gerard rolled 
himself in the bed-clothes”: Reade’s “Cloister and the 
Hearth,”’ Ixii.); also, to spread out, level, compact, or the 
like, with a rolling-pin, cylinder, etc.; operate upon with a 
roller or rollers.—roll, n. [Partly < OF. rolle (F. réle), < 
ML. rotulus, roll (of parchment, etc.), record, list, L. little 
wheel (see roll, v.); partly < roll, v.] A piece of parchment, 
paper, or the like, as for writing, etc., which is or may be 
rolled up; a scroll; esp., such a piece inscribed with some 
formal or official record; hence, a list, register, or catalogue 
(as, “Happy king, whose name The brightest shines in all the 
rolls of fame!’ Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” viii.); a list 
containing the names of the persons belonging to any com- 
pany, class, society, etc.; a muster-roll; such a list as read to 
ascertain if all named in it are present (as, to call the roll); 
also, anything rolled up in cylindrical form; a number of 
papers or the like rolled up together (as, “a large wrinkled 
roll of yellowish sea charts,” H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” 
xliv.; “He pulled out a roll of bills as if to count them,” 
Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” i.); a quantity of cloth, 
wall-paper, or the like, rolled up in cylindrical form (often 
forming a definite measure); a cylindrical twist of tobacco, 
or tobacco in this form; a case consisting of a piece of leather 
or other material, sometimes with pockets, which when 
closed is rolled up about its contents; specif., some article 
of cookery which is rolled up; meat rolled up and cooked; 


nein nee gee ee) 
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rollable 


thin cake spread with jelly or the like and rolled up; 4 small 
cake of bread, orig. and still often rolled or doubled on itself 
before baking; also, a quantity of some other material, as 
butter, made into cylindrical or rounded form; a cylindrical 
or rounded mass of something (as, “‘her tiny hands, with... 
rolls of aged fat encircling the wrist like ivory bracelets”: 
Mrs. Wharton’s “‘Age of Innocence,” iv.); in general, some 
article of cylindrical or rounded form, as a molding; also, a 
cylindrical piece upon which something is rolled along to 
facilitate moving; a cylinder upon which something is rolled 
up; a roller with which something is spread out, leveled, 
crushed, compacted, or the like; a revolving wheel-like tool 
used by bookbinders for impressing and 
gilding book-covers; also, the act or an 
act of rolling; undulation of surface (as, 
the roll of a prairie); sonorous or rhyth- 
mical flow of words; a deep, prolonged 
sound, as of thunder, etc. (as, ‘‘the deep § 
roll of a breaking wave”: Conan Doyle’s \\ 8 D 
“Micah Clarke,” i.); the continuous “agg 
sound of a drum rapidly beaten; the trill Bookbinders’ Roll. — 
of certain birds; a rolling motion, as onan ro ee to furcate 
a ship; a rolling or swaying gait. : 

roll-a-ble (x0/la-bl), a. Capable of being rolled. 

roll=call (rdl/kal), n. The calling over of a roll or list of 
names, as of soldiers or students, to find out who are present, 
also, a military signal for this, as one given by a drum. 

roll-er (ro/lér), n. One who or that which rolls; a cylinder, 
wheel, or the like, upon which something is rolled along; a 
cylindrical body, revolving on a fixed axis, employed to 
facilitate the movement of something passed over or around 
it, as a cylindrical piece of wood over which a roller-towel is 
passed; a cylindrical body upon which cloth or other material 
is rolled up; a cylindrical body for rolling over something to 
be spread out, leveled, crushed, compacted, impressed, inked, 
etc.; a similar body revolving on a fixed axis, or one of a set 
of such bodies, forming part of some machine or apparatus, 
and operating on something to be similarly acted upon; any 
of various other revolving cylindrical bodies, as the barrel 
of a music-box; a bandage, as for surgical use, esp. one in the 
form of a roll, to be unrolled as used; a long, swelling wave 
advancing steadily (as, “the southern rollers tumbling in over 
the reefs like cascades”: H. Kingsley’s “Geofiry Hamlyn,” 
xxxiii.); in ornith., a variety of canary-bird, remarkable for 
rolling or trilling; a variety of tumbler pigeon; any of the 
ald-world non-passerine birds constituting the family 
Coraciidx, esp. the ¢ 
common species Co- & 
racias garrula. — 
roll/er=bear’ing, 
mn. Inmach.,a bear- 
ing in which the 
shaft or journal turns 
upon a number of 
steel rollers running 
in an annular track. 
—roll/ered, 4a. 
Mounted on or hav- 
ing rollers.—roll’- 
er=skate’,n. A 
form of skate with small wheels or rollers instead of a 
runner, for use on a smooth floor, etc.—roll/er=skat/ing, 
n.—roll/er=tow’el, n. A long towel sewed together at the 
ends and hung on a roller. 

rol-lick (rol/ik), v. 7. [Origin uncertain: cf. roll and frolic.) 
To move or act in a careless, frolicsome manner; behave or 
enjoy one’s self ina free, hearty, gay or jovial way: used 
esp. in rollicking, p. a.: as, “He was a joyous, spirited, jolly, 
rollicking young fellow” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” v.); 
“A giddy and rollicking company were gathered at Judge 
Thatcher’s” (Mark Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer,” xxix.).—rol’- 
lick-er, n.—rol/lick-ing-ly, adv. 

roll-ing (ro/ling), n. The action, motion, or sound of any- 
thing that rolls.—roll/ing, p. a. That rolls (in any sense); 
rising and falling in gentle slopes, as land; producing a deep, 
continuous sound; rocking or swaying from side to side; 
turning or folding over, as a collar.—rolling circle, a circle 
which, by rolling, generates a cycloid, epicycloid, or other 


Common Roller (Coracias garrula). 
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curve.—rolling hitch, a kind of hitch which is made round 
a spar or the like with the end of a rope, and which jams when 
the rope is pulled.—rolling stone, fig., a person who is ever 
roving from place to place: from the proverb “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” —roll/ing=mill, n. A mill or establish- 
ment where (heated) iron or other metal is rolled into sheets, 
bars, or the like; also, a machine or set of rollers for rolling 
out or shaping metal, etc.—roll/ing=pin, n. A cylinder of 
wood or other material for rolling out dough, etc.—roll/ing= 
stock, n. The wheeled vehicles of a railroad, including 
locomotives, cars, etc. 

roll-way (rdl/wa), n. A way or place on which things are 
rolled, or moved on rollers; esp., @ place where logs are 
rolled into a stream for transportation; also, a pile of logs 
at the side of a stream awaiting transportation. 

ro-ly=po-ly (r0/li-po/li). [A riming formation based on roll.] 
I. n.; pl. -lies (liz). A sheet of paste spread with jam, 
fruit, or the like, rolled up and cooked as a pudding; also, a 
roly-poly person or thing. II. a. Short and plumply round, 
as a person, a young animal, etc.: as, “His wife, Jinny, was 
a a roly-poly little body” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
v.). 

Ro-ma-ic (ro-ma/ik). [Gr. Pwuaixds, Roman, Latin, hence, 
later, pertaining to the Eastern Empire, Greek.] I. a. 
Being, or pertaining to, the vernacular language of modern 
Greece. II. n. The Romaic language. 

ro-ma-i-ka (rd-ma/i-kd), n. [NGr. pwpatkn: 
A popular dance of modern Greece. 

ro-maine (rd-man’) let/tuce. [F. romaine, fem. of romain, 
E. Roman.] A variety of Cos lettuce with long, com- 
paratively narrow, crisp leaves.—ro-maine’ sal/ad. Ro- 
maine lettuce served as a salad. 

Ro-man (rd/man), a. [OF. F. romain, < L. Romanus, < 
Roma, Rome.] Of or pertaining to Rome, ancient or 
modern, or its inhabitants; specif., of language, etc., Latin; 
sometimes, of a kind or character regarded as typical of the 
ancient Romans (as, “the ancient Roman honour”: Shak- 
spere’s “Merchant of Venice,” iii. 2. 297); also, of or per- 
taining to the Roman Catholic Church; also [usually l.c.], 
designating or pertaining to the style of printing-types most 
commonly used in modern books, etc., of which the text of 
this dictionary is an example (cf. Jtalic, a.).—Roman 
architecture, the architecture of the ancient Romans, 
characterized by admirable development and application of 
the round 

arch and 

vault, and 

of stone and 
esp. _ brick 
masonry of 
allvarieties, 
and by 
adoption of [4 
the Greek 
orders iD Rages 
general as 
mere exte- 
rior orna- 
ments. — Le 1.4||;—| a oo Mio at a 


cf. Romaic.] 


Roman Roman Architecture. — Section of the Pantheon, illustrat- 
candle, a ing the use of vaulting, arches, and columns. 


kind of firework consisting of a tube which sends out a shower 
of sparks and a succession of balls of fire. —Roman Catholic, 
of or pertaining to the Roman Catholic Church; as a noun, 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church.—Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the Christian church of which the Fope, or 
Bishop of Rome, is the supreme head.—Roman Empire, 
the empire of ancient Rome, dating from 27 B.c., and divided 
into the Eastern Empire and the Western Empire in a.p. 395; 
also, a later empire, as that of Charlemagne, regarded as a 
restoration or continuation of this ancient empire or of one 
of its branches. See Eastern Empire, under eastern, 4.; 
Holy Roman Empire, under holy, a.; Western Empire, 
under western, a.—Roman law, the system of jurisprudence 
elaborated by the ancient Romans, forming the basis of civil 
law in many countries. Roman nose, a nose having a 
prominent upper part or bridge. —Roman numeral, a 
numeral in the Roman system of notation, of which the com- 
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Roman 


mon symbols are I (for 1), V (5), X (10), L (50), C (100 
D (500), M (1,000).—Roman Hea ae rie 
flavored with rum or other spirit.—Roman snail, a Euro- 
pean edible snail, Helix pomatia, formerly supposed to have 
been introduced into Britain 
by the Romans. —Ro’man, n. 
A native, inhabitant, or citi- 
zen of ancient or modern 
Rome; also, a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church; also 
[usually l.c.], roman type or | 
letters; a roman type, letter, 
or character; also, pl. [cap.], 
the book of the New Testa- 
ment called in full ‘The 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Romans.” 
ro-mance! (rd-mans’). [OF. 
romans, a romance or tale, 
orig. one in the vulgar tongue Roman Snail (Helix pomatia), natural 
(French, as opposed to Latin), Gg 

also the vulgar tongue (F. roman, a novel), < ML. Ro- 
manice, adv., in the vulgar tongue of France (derived from 
the Romans), < L. Romanicus, E. Romanic.] 1. n. A 
medieval tale, orig. one in verse (and in some Romance 
dialect), treating of heroic personages or events (as, the 
Arthurian romances; the romances of Alexander; the 
romances of Amadis of Gaul); hence, in general, a tale de- 
picting heroic or marvelous achievements, colorful events or 
scenes, chivalrous devotion, unusual experiences, or other 
matters of a kind to appeal to the imagination; a tale or 
novel dealing less with real or familiar life than with extraor- 
dinary adventures, fortunes, or occurrences or with imagi- 
nary or ideal conditions; romantic literature (as, “I soon 
found . . . that the world in reality was very different from 
what it appeared in poetry and romance”: R. Graves’s 
“Spiritual Quixote,” iii. 10); the world, life, or conditions 
depicted in such literature (as, “Lady of the Mere, Sole- 
sitting by the shores of old romance,” Wordsworth’s “‘Poems 
on the Naming of Places,” iv. 38; the atmosphere of ro- 
mance); romantic character or quality (as, “This thing 
[lighting of river] has knocked the romance out of piloting”’: 
Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” xxviii.); romantic 
spirit or sentiment (as, “You have no romance in you,” 
G. B. Shaw’s ‘“Man and Superman,” iii.; “of an ugliness to 
chill and kill romance, and scatter young love’s dream,” 
Du Maurier’s ‘‘Trilby,” i.); a romantic affair or experience, 
as a love-affair (as, “Miss Ailie had her romance’’: Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy,” xiv.); also, a made-up story, or a 
statement proceeding wholly or chiefly from the imagina- 
tion; fanciful or extravagant invention or exaggeration (as, 
“This knight was indeede a valiant gentleman, but not a 
little given to romance when he spake of himselfe”’: Evelyn’s 
“Diary,” Sept. 6, 1651); also [cap.], the group of dialects or 
languages of southern Europe, including the French, Pro- 
vencal, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Rhzto-Romanic, etc., 
descended from the Latin. IE a. [cap.] Belonging or 
pertaining to the group of languages called Romance; com- 
posed in or using some language of this group.—ro-mance’!, 
v. 1.3; -manced, -mancing. To invent or relate romances; 
indulge in fanciful or extravagant stories; also, to think or 
talk romantically (as, “That I am a ‘romancing chit of a 
girl’ is a mere conjecture on your part: I never romanced 
to you”: C. Bronté’s “Shirley,” xxiii.). 

ro-mance? (rd-mans/), n. [F. romance, < Sp. romance, 
kind of poem, ballad, = OF. romans, E. romance}.] In 
Spanish lit., a short epic narrative poem, or historical ballad; 
later, a short lyric poem; in music, a short, simple melody, 
vocal or instrumental, of tender character. 

ro-man-cer (rd-man/ser), n. A writer of romance; also, one 
who invents false or extravagant stories. 

Ro-man-esque (rd-man-esk’). [See -esque.] I. a. Of 
languages, etc., Romance; also, noting or pertaining to 
the early medieval style of art and ornament developed in 
western Europe from that of the later Roman Empire; noting 
or pertaining to the style of architecture which, developing 
from that of the later Roman Empire (cf. Roman architec- 
ture), prevailed in western Europe until the middle of the 
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12th century (cf. Gothic, a.), being characterized esp. by the 
round arch 
and vault. 
1h ie 20S | 
Roman ce oer 
rope t=] 
languages; 
also, the Ro- 
manesque 
style of art or 
architecture. 

Ro-man-ic 
(rO-man/ik), 
a. [L. Ro-}k 
manicus, < Reyes 
Romanus, E. AAgey 
Roman.]] 
Derived from 
the Romans, 
or from 
Latin; of} 
languages, | 
etc., Ro-\ 
mance, ! 

Ro-man-ism 5=—=2 
(r/‘man-izm) » Romanesque Architecture. — Great doorway of the abbey 
n. [See Ro- church of Vézelay, France, 12th century. 
man.] The spirit or institutions of ancient Rome; also, 
the polity, doctrines, etc., of the Roman Catholic Church. 
—Ro/man-ist, n. One versed in Roman institutions, law, 
etc.; also, a member of the Roman Catholic Church.— 
Ro-man-is/tic, a.—Ro/’man-ize, v.; -ized, -izing. I. tr. 
To make Roman in character; also, to render Roman 
Catholic. If. intr. To follow Roman practices; also, to 
conform to Roman Catholic doctrine, etc.; become Roman 
Catholic.—Ro’man-i-za/tion (-i-za/shgn), n. 

Ro-mansh (rd-mansh’), a. and n. [Native romansch, 
rumansch.| Same as Rhexto-Romanic. 

ro-mant (rd-mint’), n. See romaunt. 

ro-man-tic (rd-man/tik). [F. romantique, < roman, OF. 
romant, romans, E. romance!.] I. a. Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of romances or romance; also, characteristic 
or suggestive of the world of romance (as, a romantic quest; 
romantic devotion; ‘a romantic visage, wistful, full of 
sad subtleties,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” 
ii. 3; “I have never heard a more romantic story,” 
W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xvi.); of a kind to 
appeal to the imagination; looking like a place in romance 
(as, “deep and romantic glens,’”’ H. Melville’s “Typee,” iii.; 
“Scarborough . . . is romantic, from its situation along a 
cliff that overhangs the sea,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
July 4); also, proper to romance rather than to real or prac- 
tical life (as, romantic ideas; romantic motives or projects); 
fanciful, unpractical, or quixotic; also, imbued with or dom- 
inated by the ideas, spirit, or sentiment prevailing in ro- 
mance (as, a romantic school-girl; “This kind of person is 
not nearly so sensitive as my romantic Henry supposes,” 
Watts-Dunton’s “Aylwin,” ii. 11; “a... dark-eyed 
maiden, with a romantic imagination,’ Lever’s “Harry 
Lorrequer,” xxxiii.); also, imaginary, fictitious, or fabulous 
(obs. or rare); also, of or pertaining to a style of literature 
and art characterized by freedom of treatment, subordination 
of form to matter, imagination, picturesqueness, etc. (opposed 
to classical). II. n. Pl., romantic ideas, ways, etc.; also, 
sing., a romantic person; specif., a romanticist.—ro-man/- 
ti-cal, a. Romantic. [Archaic.]—ro-man/ti-cal-ly, adv. 
—ro-man/ti-cism (-ti-sizm), n. Romantic spirit or tend- 
ency; specif., the romantic style or movement in literature 
and art, or adherence to its principles (as contrasted with 
classicism).—ro-man/ti-cist (-sist), m. An adherent of 
romanticism in literature or art.—ro-man/ti-cize (-siz), v.; 
-cized, -cizing. 1. tr. To make romantic; invest with a 
romantic character. II. intr. To be romantic; act, talk, 
or write in a romantic manner. 

Rom-a-ny (rom/a-ni). [Gipsy Romani, fem. and pl. of 
Romano, adj. < Rom, Gipsy, rom, man, husband.] I. 7.; 
pl. -nies (-niz). A Gipsy (as, “Dulverton Revels... 
afforded to every true Romany many opportunities for gain”: 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, Z as z or zh; 0, 
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romanza 


Whyte-Melville’s “Katerfelto,” xxi.); also, the language of 
the Gipsies (as, “to . . . speak Romany”: Borrow’s “Rom- 
any Rye,” x.). IL a. Belonging or pertaining to the 
Gipsies: as, “And the Romany lass to the Romany lad By the 
tie of a roving breed” (Kipling’s “Gipsy Trail”); ‘the wildest 
Romany beliefs and superstitions” (Watts-Dunton’s “Ayl- 
win,” i. 6). 

ro-man-za 
romance?. 

ro-maunt (rd-mant’), n._ [For romant, < OF. romant, var. 
of romans, E. romance!.] A romance, or romantic poem or 
tale: as, “The Romaunt of the Rose” (title of Chaucer’s 
translation of a French allegorical poem of the 13th century). 
[Archaic. ] 

Rom-ish (rd/mish), a. Of or pertaining to Romef; now, of 
or pertaining to Rome as the center of the Roman Catholic 
Church, or Roman Catholic (usually depreciatory). — 

romp (romp), v. 7. [Var. of ramp.] To play or frolic in a 
lively or boisterous manner (as, “boys and girls romping 
together and running after one another,” S. Butler’s ‘““Way of 
all Flesh,” Ixxxiv.; “romping under the mistletoe,” Mac- 
aulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); also, to run or go rapidly and 
without effort, as in racing.—romp, 7. A romping frolic 
(as, “that Uncle Bill should start a full-fledged romp among 
the girls and children”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
xxvii.); also, a romping person, esp. a girl (as, ‘a brisk young 
creature of seventeen, who was of the order of romps or 
tomboys”: Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” xxxii.).—romp/ers, 
n. pl. A loose outer garment combining a waist and knicker- 
bockers, worn by young children, as at play.—romp/ish, a. 
Given to romping.—romp/ish-ness, 7. 

ron-ca-dor (rong-ka-dér’), n. [Sp., < roncar, < LL. 
rhonchare, snore.| Any of 
(family Scizenidz) 
of the Pacific coast 
of ‘North Amer- 
ica, as Roncador 
stearnsi, a large 
food-fish. 

ron-deau (ron/d6), § 
n.; pl. -deaux 
(-doz). [F.: see 
rondel.| A short 
poem of fixed form, Roncador (Roncador stearnst). 
consisting of thirteen (or ten) lines on two rimes and hav- 
ing the opening words or word used in two places as an 
unrimed refrain. 

ron-del (ron/del), n. [OF. rondel (F. rondeau), dim. < 
rond, round: see roundel.| A short poem of fixed form, con- 
sisting usually of fourteen lines on two rimes, of which four 
are made up of the initial couplet repeated in the middle 
and at the end (the second line of the couplet sometimes 
being omitted at the end). 

ron-de-let (ron/de-let), n. [OF., dim. of rondel: see rondel.] 
A short poem of fixed form, consisting of five lines on two 
rimes, and having the opening words or word used after the 
second and fifth lines as an unrimed refrain. 

ron-do (ron/dé), n.; pl. -dos (-déz). [It., < F. rondeau: see 
rondeau, rondel.] In music, a work or movement having 
one principal subject to which return is made after the 
introduction of each subordinate theme. 

ron-dure (ron/dir), n. [F. rondeur, < rond, E. round?. | 
A round, circle, or round space (as, “‘All things rare That 
heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems”: Shakspere’s “Son- 
nets,” xxi.); also, roundness, or rounded form. [Archaic 
and poetic. ] 

ron-ion}, ron-yon}{ (run’yon), n. [Origin obscure: Gtasle 
rogne, scab, mange.] A term of abuse for a woman. See 
Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” i. 3. 6. 

ron-quil (rong’kil), n. [Sp. ronquillo, slightly hoarse, dim. of 
ronco, hoarse.] An acanthopterygian fish, Ronguilus jor- 
dani (family Bathymasteridz), of the northern Pacific Ocean; 
also, any fish of the same family. 

Rént-gen (rént’gen, commonly rent/-), a. Pertaining to the 
German physicist Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen (1845-1923), or 
[also l.c.] to the Réntgen rays, which were discovered by him. 
—Réntgen rays, the highly penetrative rays formed when 
cathode rays impinge upon a solid body (as the wall of a 


(ré-man/zi), n. [It.] In music, same as 


several carnivorous fishes 
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vacuum-tube), supposedly consisting of pulses in the 
used to photograph or ex- j 
amine objects (as bones) | 
through substances (as flesh) 
opaque to ordinary light, 
and also to treat disease. 
Also called X-rays.—rént’- 
gen-ize, v. t.; -ized, -izing. 
To subject to the action of 
the Rontgen rays.—rént/- || ¢ 
gen-o-gram (-9-gram), 7. |e 
[See -gram.] A picture or jj 
photograph taken by means 
of the Réntgen rays. Also 
rént/gen-o-graph (-graf). 
—ront-gen-og/ra-phy(-og’- 
ra-fi), n. [See -graphy.] 
The art of producing rént- 
genograms.—ront’gen-o- 
graph/ic (-graf/ik), @.— 
roént’/gen-o-graph/i-cal-ly, 
adv.—rént-gen-ol/o-gy (-ol/5-ji), n. [See -logy.] The study 
of the Réntgen rays. —rént’gen-o-log’i-cal (-loj/i-kal), a.— 
ront’/gen-o-log’i-cal-ly, adv. —roént-gen-ol/o-gist, 7.— 
ront/gen-o-scope (-skop),7. [See -scope.] An apparatus 
for examining parts of the body by means of the Rontgen 
rays.—rént-gen-os/co-py (-os/k9-pi),”. [See -scopy.| The 
art of examining opaque bodies by means of the Réntgen 
rays. —rént’gen-o-scop/ic (-skop/ik), a.—r6ént’gen-o- 
scop/i-cal-ly, adv.—rént’gen-o-ther’a-py (-ther’a-pi), 7. 
Treatment of disease by means of the Réntgen rays. —ront/- 
gen-o-ther’a-pist, 7. 
ron-yon} (run/yon), n. See ronion. 
rood (rid), n. [AS. réd, cross, rod or pole (cf. seglrod, sail- 
yard), measure of land, = OS. ruoda = D. roede = G. rute, 
rod: cf.rod.] Across as used in crucifixion, specif. the cross _ 
on which Christ died (archaic: as, “Good hope I have Of 
help from Him that died upon the rood,” W. Morris’s 
“Earthly Paradise,” April, The Proud King; “No, by the 
holy rood,’ Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” iv. 4. 165); also, a 
crucifix, esp. a large crucifix at the entrance to the choir or 
chancel of a medieval church, often supported on a rood- 
beam or rood-screen; also, a linear measure of 1 rod or 53 
yards, but varying locally from 6 to 8 yards; also, a square 
measure of 40 square rods, also one of 1 square rod, both 
varying locally.—rood/=beam, n. A beam extending 
across the entrance to the choir or chancel of a church to 
support the rood, and usually forming the head of a rood- 
screen.—rood/=loft,. Ina church, a loft or gallery over a 
rood-screen.—rood/=screen, n. A screen, often of elabo- 
rate design and properly surmounted by a rood, separating 
the nave from the choir or chancel of a church.—rood/s 
stee’ple, n. A steeple or spire built over the position of the 
rood at the entrance to the choir, or over the intersection of 
the nave and 
transepts, of 
a cruciform 
church. — 
rood/=tow’- 
GO 5 So JN 
tower in the 
position of a 
rood-steeple. 
roof (réf), 7. 
[AS. hrof, 
roof, top, = 
D.roef, cover, 
cabin, = Icel. 
hrof, shed.] 
The external pood-steeple. — Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, from 
upper cover- the southeast. 
ing of a house or other building; hence, a house (as, “Lady 
Clara Pulleyn could bear his tyranny no longer, and had left 
his roof’: Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,”’ lviii.); fig., the highest 
part or summit of something; also, some thing or part which in 
form or position resembles the roof of a house, as the top of 
a carriage or car, or the upper part of the mouth or of a 
cavern or subterranean excavation.—roof, v. t. To provide 


otograph (of a foot in 
shoe). 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; 
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ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
thin; FH, then; y, you; 


roofed 


~ or cover with or as with a roof (as, “rude log cabins, roofed 
with bark,” Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolu- 
tion, i. 5; “a long narrow canal-boat, roofed with tarpaulins,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” i. 1); also, to form a roof 
over (something: as, “Huge fir-trees roofed it [a gully] in, 
and made a night of noon,” Kingsley’s ““Hereward,”’ ii.).— 
roofed, a. Having a roof or roofs: as, flat-roofed; ‘“green- 
roofed Mecca of the many gates” (Dunsany’s “Tents of the 
Arabs,” ii.).—roof/er, n. One who makes or repairs roofs. — 
roof’=gar’den, n. A garden on the flat roof of a house or 
other building; the top, or top story, of a building, orna- 
mented with plants, etc., and fitted up for restaurant, 
theatrical, or other like purposes.—roof/ing, n. The act 
of covering with a roof; also, material used or suitable for 
roofs; also, a roof.—roof’less, a. Having no roof; also, 
without the shelter of a house.—roof/=tree, n. The ridge- 
pole of a roof; hence, a roof as affording a shelter and home 
to those beneath it (as, ‘‘Their vile cabal had driven him from 
his happy home, and sent him in his old age to seek shelter 
under a strange roof-tree’: Trollope’s “Warden,” xx.).— 
roof/=truss, n. A truss in the framework of a roof, as the 
po euler one formed by two principal rafters and a tie- 

eam. 

rook! (rik), n. [OF. F. roc; from Pers.] In chess, a piece 
having the power to move in a right line forward, backward, 
or sidewise, but not diagonally, over any number of un- 
occupied squares; a castle. 

rook? (ruk), n. [AS. hréc = D. roek = OHG. hruoh = Icel. 
hrokr, rook; prob. imit.: cf. Goth. hrakjan, to crow.] A 
black European bird, Corvus frugilegus, of the crow family, 
of a grega- . 
rious disposi- & ~ 
tion and given 
to nesting in 
colonies in ~ 
trees about 
buildings (as, 
“The rooks 
cawed peace- 
fully in the old 
elms”: Gals- 
worthy’s 
ECountry 
House,” i. 2); 
also, a sharper, as at cards or dice; a swindler; also, a 
simpletonj or gull}.—rook?, v.¢. To cheat; fleece; swindle. 
—rook/er-y (-ér-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). A place where rooks 
congregate to breed; a colony of rooks; hence, a breeding- 
place or colony of other birds or animals, as penguins, seals, 
etc.; also, a cluster of mean tenements inhabited by people 
of the lowest class; any mean, crowded tenement-house.— 
rook/ie, rook’y, n.; pl. -ies (-iz). A raw recruit, orig. in 
the army, and hence in any service: as, “The men that 
fought at Minden, they was rookies in their time” (Kipling’s 
“Men That Fought at Minden”). [Slang.]—rook’y, a. 
Abounding in or frequented by rooks: as, “Light thickens; 
and the crow Makes wing to the rooky wood” (Shakspere’s 
“Macbeth,” iii. 2. 51). 

room (16m), n. [AS. rim = D. ruim = G. raum = Icel. 
rum = Goth. rams, room.] Space, or extent of space, great 
or small, occupied by or available for something (as, the 
desk takes up too much room; much stowed in little room, 
there is plenty of room for all; “I am pent up in frouzy lodg- 
ings, where there is not room enough to swing a cat,” 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,’ June 8); sufficient or con- 
venient space (as, there is room for one more in the car; 
“Lady Ambrose . . . made room for him at her side,” Mal- 
lock’s “New Republic,” iii. 4; “Stand back; room, bear 
back,” Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” ili. 2. 172); fig., oppor- 
tunity or scope for or to do something (as, room for improve- 
ment, doubt, or originality; “During a week there is room 
for much reflection,’’ Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
vii.; “My improvement was greater than my condition in 
life afforded room to expect,” Godwin’s “Caleb Williams, 
i.); also, a portion of space within a building or other struc- 


ture or place, separated by walls or partitions from other. 


parts (as, a dining-room;, a school-room; an engine-room 
in a factory; a greenroom in a theater; a state-room on a 
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gs as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, 
t, obsolete; <, from; 


root 


ship or a railroad-train; “I worked to make this room or 
cave spacious enough to accommodate me as a warehouse,” 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,”’ i. 5); a chamber; a compart- 
ment; pl., lodgings or quarters, as in a house or building 
(as, “He travelled . . . to Islington, the locality of Mrs. 
Harper’s latest ‘rooms,’ ’”’ L. Merrick’s ‘Position of Peggy 
Harper,” iii. 1; the rooms of a society); sing., the persons 
present in a room of a building or the like (as, “The room 
applauded vociferously”: Thackeray’s ‘Newcomes,’’ i.); 
also, a particular place or station, as for a person or thingy; 
a place or seat in a theater}; a position}, postf, or officey; 
also, place or stead (as, “I wish you would cast about for 
some creditable body to be with me in her room,’’ Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” Nov. 20; “The inland counties had 
not been required to furnish ships, or money in the room of 
ships,” Macaulay’s “Essays,” Nugent’s Hampden: now 
chiefly British).—room, v. I. intr. To occupy a room 
or rooms; lodge; share a room or rooms with another. [U. 
S.] II. tr. To provide (lodgers or guests) with a room or 
rooms. [U. S.|—room-age (ré/maj), n. Room or space 
afforded.—roomed, a. Having a room or rooms: as, one- 
roomed.—room/er, n. A _ lodger. [U. S.]—room/ful 
(-ful), n.; pl. -fuls. An amount or number sufficient to 
fill a room: as, “a roomful of books” (G. B. Shaw’s “Arms 
and the Man,” i.).—room/i-ly, adv. In a roomy manner. 
—room/i-ness, n.—room/=mate, n. One who shares a 
room with another or others.—room/y, d.; compar. roomier, 
superl. roomiest. Affording ample room; spacious; large: 
as, “He lived . . . ina great roomy log-house” (Roosevelt’s 
“Winning of the West,” i. 3); ‘a sort of family canoe—wide 
and roomy” (H. Melville’s “Omoo,”’ Lxxi.). 
roop, roop-y (rép, ré/pi). See rowp?, rouwpy. 
roor-back (rér’bak), n. [Also roorbach; from an instance 
of the kind in 1844, when an alleged extract from an account 
of travel by a Baron Roorback was published as an attack 
upon James K. Polk, then a candidate for the Presidency. ] 
A false and more or less damaging report circulated for polit- 
ical effect. [U. S.] 
roose (réz), v. t.; roosed, roosing. [From Scand.] To praise; 
commend highly; flatter. [Now Sc. and north. Eng. ] 
roost (rést), n. [AS. hrdst.] A perch upon which domestic 
fowls rest at night; a house or place for fowls to roost in 
(as, a hen-roost); any place used by a bird or an assemblage 
of birds for roosting or customary rest; hence, in general, 
a place used for sitting, resting, or staying (as, “Sam Lawson 
. . . continued to occupy his usual roost in the chimney- 
corner,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxvi.; a robbers’ 
roost); also, an assemblage of birds roosting together.—to 
ruletheroost. Seetorule the roast, under rule, v. t.—roost, 
y.t. To take rest on a roost, perch, or other support or place, 
as birds; hence, to sit or rest as if on a perch (as, “A dozen 
young imps were roosting, like so many crows, on the veran- 
dah railings’: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” vi.); 
settle or stay, esp. for the night (as, “Pedlars, gipsies, tin- 
kers . . . roosted about his outhouses, or harboured in his 
kitchen’: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” ii.).—roost/er, n. 
The male of the domestic fowl; a cock. 
root! (rét), v. [AS. wrdtan (= D. wroeten), akin to wrdt, 
snout.] I.intr. Toturnup the soil with the snout, as swine; 
dig with the snout, as in search of food; hence, in general, 
to poke, pry, or search, as if to find something; also, to exert 
one’s self, give encouragement, or applaud for a contestant, 
etc. (slang: as, ‘‘Who you rootin’ for for Republican candi- 
date, Mr. Babbitt?” Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” iii.; to 
root for one of the teams at a game of baseball). IL tr. To 
turn over with the snout; dig up with the snout (often with 
up: as, “Her own [parsley] was all rooted up when the pigs 
broke into her garden,’ W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” 
viii.); fig., to unearth, or bring to light (with up, etc.). 
root? (rot), n. [Late AS. rot = Icel. rdt, root; akin to E. 
wort!.| A part of the body of a plant which, typically, 
develops from the radicle, and grows downward into the 
soil, fixing the plant and absorbing nutriment and moisture 
(see cut on following page); a similar organ (‘adventitious 
root’) developed from some other part of the plant, as one 
of those by which ivy clings to its support; loosely, any 
underground part of a plant, as a rhizome; often, an un- 
derground part of a plant as used for food or in medicine; 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


, and; 


root 


also, something resembling or suggesting the root of a plant 
in position ———w 
or function; 
the embed- 
ded or basal 
portion of a 
hair, tooth, 
nail, etc.; the 
bottom or 
base of any- 
thing; the 
basis upon 
which some- 
thing rests or 
is established 
(as, ‘‘a cour- 
age of un- 
shaken root” : 
Cowper’s 
“Table Talk,” 
15); the fun-’ 
damental or 
essential part 
(as, the root 
of a mat- 
ter; to get at 
the root of ' 
things); the Various forms of Roots. a sD sbror Sees Boor 
grass (Poa annua) ; 2, root o' arrot (Da ) g, 
source or ori- eb eee r,r,7, rootlets ; 3, aérial roots of orchid (Onci- 


: * ium); 4, tuberous roots of rue-anemone (Syndesmon 
gin of a thing ¢halictroides); 5, root-hairs of yucca (Yucca gloriosa), 


(as, “Thelove highly magnified. 

of money is the root of all evil”: 1 Tim. vi. 10); a person or 
family as the source of offspring or descendants (as, ‘‘It was 
said . . . that myself should be the root and father Of many 
kings”: Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” iii. 1. 5); sometimes, an 
offshoot or scion (as, “In that day there shall be a root of 
Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of the people”: Isa. 
xi. 10); specif., in math., a quantity which, when multiplied 
by itself a certain number of times, produces a given quan- 
tity (as, 2 is the square root of 4, the cube root of 8, and the 
fourth root of 16: cf. power); also, a quantity which, when 
substituted for the unknown quantity in an algebraic equa- 
tion, satisfies the equation; in philol., an ultimate word- 
element of a language, accepted as the source or basis of 
derived. words; in music, the fundamental tone of a com- 
pound tone or of a series of harmonics; also, the fundamental 
tone of a chord, or, simply, the lowest one of a chord in its 
normal position. —to take (or strike) root, tosend out roots 
and begin to grow; fig., to become fixed or established. — 
root’, v. I. intr. To take or strike root, as a plant; fig., 
to settle or establish one’s self or itself; obtain a permanent 
footing. II. tr. To fix by the roots; fig., to fix or attach 
firmly as if by roots (as, “I saw something which . . . rooted 
me to the spot with astonishment’”’: S. J. Weyman’s “‘Gentle- 
man of France,” xxi.); implant or establish deeply (as, “The 
principle . . . was firmly rooted in the public mind”: Mac- 
aulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” iv.); also, to pull, tear, or dig (up, 
out, etc.) by the roots; hence (with wp, out, etc.), to remove 
as if by the roots, extirpate, or exterminate (as, “We'll root 
out the very nation of them from the earth”: Defoe’s “Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” ii. 9). 

root-age (ré/taj), n. The act of taking root; firm fixture 
by means of roots. 

root=beer (rét/bér’), n. A drink containing the extracted 
juices of various roots, as of sarsaparilla, sassafras, etc. 

root-ed (ré/ted), a. Having roots; also, having taken root; 
firmly implanted or infixed (as, “‘a rooted belief’: Mrs. ie 
Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” ii.).—root/ed-ly, adv.—root/ed- 
ness, 7. 

root-er! (ré/tér), n. A pig that roots; also, one who roots 
for a contestant, etc. (slang: as, “The amateur baseball- 
team ... made a schedule of games... The citizens 
accompanied it as ‘rooters,’ ” Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” 
XXXvV.). 

root-er? (ré/tér), n. A plant, etc., that takes root; also, 
one who or that which roots up or extirpates. 

root-less (rét/les), a. Without roots. 

root-let (rét/let), n. A little root; a small or fine branch of 
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roric 


a root; one of the adventitious roots by which ivy or the 
like clings to rocks, etc. 

root-stock (rét/stok), n. A rhizome. 

root=tu-ber-cle (rot/ta”bér-kl), n. In bot., one of the small 
tuber-like growths produced on the roots of leguminous 
plants by nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

root-y (ré/ti), a. Abounding in roots. ; f 

rope (rop), n. [AS. rap = D. reep = G. reif- = Icel. reip 
= Goth. -raips, rope.] A strong, thick line or cord, com- 
monly one composed of twisted or braided strands of hemp, 
flax, or the like, or of wire or other material; specif., a hang- 
man’s cord or halter; a line stretched between two points, 
for a rope-dancer; a lasso; pl., the cords used to inclose a 
prize-ring or other space; also, sing., a quantity of material 
or a number of things twisted or strung together in the form 
of a thick cord (as, a rope of hair; a rope of tobacco; a rope 
of onions; a rope of pearls); something elongated and cord- 
like; a stringy viscid or glutinous formation in a liquid (as, 
“T count him no more than the ropes in beer’’: Blackmore’s 
“Lorna Doone,” vii.).—rope of sand, something that can- 
not hold together; something delusively appearing like a 
bond, tie, or means of union: as, “the only man who could 
have used aright such a rope of sand as was the Creek con- 
federacy” (Roosevelt’s “Winning of the West,” i. 3).—to 
know the ropes. See under know, v. t.—rope, v. t.; roped, 
roping. To tie, bind, or fasten with a rope; also, to inclose 
or mark off with a rope; also, to catch with a lasso (asmerkic 
dexterously roped a horse”: Wister’s “Virginian,” xxxii.); 
also, to pull back or restrain (a horse) in order to prevent 
it from winning a race.—to rope in, fig., to draw, entice, 
or inveigle into something: as, “I knew the first house would 
keep mum and let the rest of the town get roped in” (Mark 
Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” xxiii.). [Colloq.]—rope, 
vy. i. To be drawn out into a filament or thread; become 
ropy.—rope/=dan/cer, . One who dances, walks, etc., 
on a rope stretched at some height above the floor or ground; 
a funambulist.—rope/=dan’cing, n.—rop-er (rd/peér), 7. 
One who makes ropes; also, one who ropes; one who uses 
a lasso (as, “A good roper will hurl out the coil with marvelous 
accuracy and force”: Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the 
Hunting-Trail,” iv.).—rop/er-y (-i), n.; pl. -es (iz) ae 
place where ropes are made; also, knavery or roguery (as, 
“What saucy merchant was this, that was so full of his 
ropery?” Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” ii. 4. 154: ar- 
chaic).—rope/walk, n. A long, usually covered, course, 
or a long, low building, where ropes are made.—rope/= 
walker, n. Arope-dancer.—rope/=yarn, n. See yarn, n. 
—rop/ing, n. The action of one who ropes; also, ropes 
collectively (as, ‘We had on board pretty good store of roping 
made of mats and flags”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” vas 
also, a rope-like or ropy formation.—rop-y (rd/pi), a. Re- 
sembling a rope or ropes; forming viscid or glutinous threads, 
as a liquid.—rop/i-ly, adv.—rop/i-ness, 7. 

roque (rok), n. [Arbitrary reduction of croquet.] A form 
of croquet played on a specially prepared court and modified 
so as to demand greater skill. 

Roque-fort (rok/fort, F. rok-for) cheese. A _ strongly 
flavored variety of cheese, veined with mold, made wholly 
or in part of sheep’s milk and ripened in caves at Roquefort, 
in the department of Aveyron, in southern France. 

ro-que-laure (rok/e-lor), n. [F.; 
from the Duc de Roquelaure (1656- 
1738).] A cloak reaching to the 
knees, much worn by men during 
the 18th century: as, ‘“‘a closely 
buttoned . . . roquelaure which 
enveloped him” (Poe’s “Man of 
the Crowd”). 

ro-quet (ré-ka’),v.; -queted (-kad’), 
-queting (-ka/ing). [Prob. an 
arbitrary reduction of croguet.] In 
croquet: I. tr. To cause one’s ball 
to strike (another player’s ball); 
of a ball, to strike panei ball). 
II. inir. ite roquet a ball.—ro- 

quet’, n. An act of roqueting. . 

ro-ric (ro/rik),a. [L.ros (ror-), dew. ] — ae : 
Of or pertaining to dew; dew-like. poquelaure, time 


of George II. 


th, thin; #H, then; y, you; 


rorqual 


ror-qual (rér/kwal), nm. [Norw.] Any of the whalebone 
whales constituting the genus Balznoptera, having a dorsal 
fin, certain of 
which are of 
great size; a 
finback. 

Yro-sa-ceous 
(r6-za/shius), 
amuse rosa= 
ceus, < rosa, E. rose?.] Rose-like; rose-colored; having a 
corolla of five broad petals, like that of the rose; specif., 
belonging to the Rosacex, or rose family of plants, which 
includes also the blackberry, raspberry, strawberry, po- 

- tentilla, agrimony, spirza, etc. 

ro-sa-lia (ro-zi/lyd), n. [It.] In music, a form of melody 
in which a phrase or figure is repeated two or three times, 
each time a step or a half-step higher. 

ros-an-i-line (rdz-an/i-lin), m. [From rose? + aniline.] 
In chem., a crystalline base derived from aniline, forming 
salts which yield red and other dyes. 

Yo-sa-ri-an (rd-za/ri-an), n. [See rosary.] A cultivator 
of roses. 

ro-sa-ri-um (r9-za/ri-um), n.; pl. -riwms or -ria (-ri-a). [L.: 
see rosary.] A rose-garden. 

Yo-sa-ry (r6/za-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [L. rosarium, rose- 
garden, ML. rosary, prop. neut. of L. rosarius, of roses, < 
rosa, E. rose?.| A rose-garden; a bed of roses; also, in the 
Rom. Cath. Ch., a series of prayers or devotions consisting 
(in the usual form) of fifteen decades of aves, each decade 
being preceded by a paternoster and followed by a gloria 
(Gloria Patri), one of the mysteries or events in the life of 
Christ and of the Virgin Mary being recalled at each decade; 
also, a string of beads used to assist the memory in reciting 
these prayers; also, among other religious bodies, a string 
of beads similarly used in praying (as, “The lama .. . fin- 
gered his rosary awhile’: Kipling’s “Kim,” i.). 

rose!(r6z). Preterit of rise. 

rose? (réz), n. [AS. rose, < L. rosa, akin to Gr. Addop, rose. ] 
Any of the wild or cultivated, usually prickly-stemmed, 
showy-flowered shrubs constituting the genus Rosa, having 
in the wild state a corolla of five roundish petals (as, the 
dogrose; the damask rose; the moss-rose; the musk-rose; 
the China or Indian rose, Rosa indica, an Asiatic species 
from which many important cultivated varieties have been 
derived); the flower of any such shrub, of a red, pink, white, 
or yellow color, and often fragrant (as, “Red as a rose is 
she,”’ Coleridge’s “‘Ancient Mariner,” i.; “That which we 
call a rose By any other name would smell as sweet,” Shak- 
spere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” ii. 2. 43); also, any of various 
related or similar plants, or the flower (as, the rock-rose; 
the Christmas rose, black hellebore); also, rose-color, or a 
soft pink or pinkish red (as, a pale or a deep rose; old rose, 
see old, a.); rosy color in the cheek (usually with reference 
to young women, and often in pl.: as, “shows in her cheek 
the roses of eighteen,” Pope’s “Rape of the Lock,” iv. 32); 
also, the fragrance of roses (as, “Fresh gales and gentle airs 


Rorqual. 


. . . from their wings Flung at 
rose, flung odours from the ae oo 
spicy shrub”: Milton’s Sa a 
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rose=colored 


conditions as to winds, etc.; a perforated cap or plate closing 
the spout of a watering-pot, the end of a water-pipe, etc.; 
a form of cut gem formerly much used, with faceted top and 
flat under side (hence, the ‘rose cut’; a ‘rose diamond’); 
also, with the, erysipelas (so called from the redness of the 
skin in this disease); in H’ng. hist., the red or the white flower 
of the rose as used as the emblem respectively of the Lan- 
caster branch or the rival York branch of the reigning family 
during the 15th century (as, the Wars of the Roses, the pro- 
longed armed struggle between the houses of Lancaster and 
York, beginning in 1455 in the reign of the last Lancastrian 
king, Henry VI., and terminating in 1485 in the overthrow 
of the last Yorkist king, Richard III., by Henry Tudor, Earl 
of Richmond, of the house of Lancaster, and the union of 
the two houses in the accession to the throne of the latter 
as Henry VII., with a niece of Richard III. as his queen). 
—bed of roses, fig., a situation of luxurious ease; an easy 
and highly agreeable position.—golden rose. See under 
golden, a.—rose of Jericho, an Asiatic brassicaceous plant, 
Anastatica hierochuntica, which has the property, after 
drying and curling up, of : 

expanding when moistened 
and appearing to revive: one 
of the so-called resurrection- 
plants.—rose of Sharon, a 
plant mentioned in the Bible 
(see Cant. ii. 1: the Hebrew & 


Revised Version, marginal 2\C 
note, as “the autumn cro- 
cus’); also, the althza, 
Hibiscus syriacus.—under 
the rose (tr. L. sub rosa, 
the rose being taken a8) ODT Rose of Jericho. — 1, the living plant ; 
emblem of secrecy), insecret 2, the plant withered; 3, the same 
or private; in’ strict confi= panded by molstan 
dence: as, “There was evena story told, with great mys- 
tery, and under the rose, of his having shot the devil with 
a silver bullet” (Irving’s ‘“Knickerbocker’s New York,” vi. 
6).—rose?, a. Of the color called rose; rose-pink or rose- 
red.—rose2, v. t.; rosed, rosing. To render rose-colored (as, 
“Till all the sails were darken’d in the west, And rosed in 
the east”: Tennyson’s ‘Sea Dreams,” 40); make rosy, or 
flush (the cheeks, face, etc.); also, to scent or perfume 
with rose. 
ro-se-al (rd/zé-al), a. [L. roseus, < rosa, E. rose?.] Roseate; 
rosy: as, “a roseal warmth of colour” (Eden Phillpotts’s 
“Children of Men,” i. 6). _[Archaic. ] 
ro-se-ate (rd/zé-at), a. [L. roseus: see roseal.] Rose- 
colored or rosy (as, the roseate glow of dawn; the roseate 
spoonbill, Ajaja rosea, of 
warm or tropical parts of 
America, with plumage 
chiefly pink deepening 
in parts to red); fig., 
bright or promising (as, 
“The future might turn 
out to be not quite so 
simple and roseate as 
a delighted public 
dreamed,” Lytton 
Strachey’s “Queen Vic- 
toria,” ili.; roseate pros- 
pects); optimistic (as, 
to take a roseate view — 
of a case); also, made or Roseate Spoonbill. 
consisting of roses, or fragrant as with roses (obs. or rare). 
—ro/se-ate-ly, adv. 
rose=bay (rdz/ba), n. The oleander; also, the rhododen- 
dron; also, the willow-herb, Chamznerion angustifolium. 
rose-bud (réz/bud), n. The bud of a rose; fig., a girl in 
the first bloom of womanhood. 
rose=cam-pi-on (réz/kam/pi-on), n. See campron. 
rose=cold (réz/kdld), n. A form of hay-fever appearing 


TT 


. early in summer. 


rose=col-or (réz/kul’or), n. A soft pink with a slight tinge 
of purple.—rose/=col’ored, a. Of rose-color; pink, roseate, 
or rosy; fig., bright or promising (as, rose-colored prospects); 


F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


rose=engine 


cheerful or optimistic (as, “The colonel was . . . full of his 
rose-colored plans for the future,” F. H. Smith’s “Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville,” iv.; “You take... a rather more 
rose-coloured view of things than you did last night,” Mal- 
lock’s “(New Republic,” iv. 1). q 
rose=en-gine (roz/en’jin), n. A form of lathe or machine 
for executing rose-like or other 
decorative combinations of curved 
lines, as on watchcases and on en- 
graved plates for printing bank- 
notes, bonds, etc. See engine- PSsssos 
turning. 
rose=fish (réz/fish), n. A marine \&% 
food-fish, Sebastes marinus, mostly Y 
red in color, common on_ both 
coasts of the northern Atlantic. 
rose=ge-ra-ni-um (r6z/ je-ra/ni-um), 
n. Any of a class of geraniums 
(Pelargonium) cultivated for their fragrant lobed or nar- 
rowly subdivided leaves rather than for their small pink 
or purplish flowers. 
rose=leaf (16z/léf), 7.; 


Work of Rose-engine. 


pl. -leaves (-lévz). A petal of a rose. 

rose=mal-low (roz/mal’), n. Any of various plants of the 
malvaceous genus Hibiscus, bearing rose-colored flowers; 
also, the hollyhock, Althza rosea. 

rose-ma-ry (r6z/m4-ri), n. [For earlier rosmarine, < L. 
ros marinus, lit. ‘marine dew,’ ‘dew of the sea.’] An ever- 
green menthaceous shrub, Rosmarmus 
officinalis, native in the Mediterranean 
region, and yielding a fragrant essential 
oil: traditionally taken as a symbol of 
remembrance, or invested with other sig- 
nificance or special virtue: as, ““There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance” (Shak- 
spere’s “Hamlet,” iv. 5. 175); “You shall 
have some of my husband’s rosemary, =i 
which will keep you from danger, and pre- 
vent any misfortune occurring” (Borrow’s 4 
“Bible in Spain,” iv.). 

ro-se-o-la (rd-zé/d-ld), n. [NL., dim. < \QY 
L. roseus, rosy, < rosa, E. rose?.| In 
pathol., a kind of rose-colored rash; also, SI 
rubella, or German measles.—ro-se/o-lar” ; | 
(-lar), a. 

rose=pink (r6z/pingk’). 
light pink color; rose-color. 
the color called rose-pink. 

rose=rash (rdz/rash), n. Same as roseola. 4, a flower; 6, a leaf. 

rose=red (réz/red’). I. 7. 
a tinge of purple. II. a. 


I. n. A soft, 


Of the color called rose-red. 


ro-sette (ro-zet’), n. [F.. dim. of rose, < L. rosa, E. rose?. | 
A rose-shaped arrangement of ribbon or other material, 
used as an ornament or badge (as, “The quaint little shoes 
_. . had large rosettes on them”: W. H. Hudson’s “Purple 


Land,” xxiv.); also, an archi- 


8 OO 
tectural ornamentresembling /% BKK wy A 


a rose or having a generally Ms 
circular combination of parts; Vaas vxape 
sometimes, a rose-window; 4* ~<p@(a) 


in general, any arrangement, 
part, object, or formation 
more or less resembling a 
- rose; in bot., a circular cluster 
of leaves or other organs. — 
ro-set/ted, a. Ornamented \ 
with or formed into a rosette 
or rosettes. e& 
rose=wa-ter (roz/wa’téer). I. - 
mn. Water tinctured withthe ~ 
essential oil of roses. II. a. 
Having the odor of rose- 


water; fig., affectedly delicate, Architectural Rosette. — Early Ital- 


nice, or fine; sentimental. ee ee ha 


rose=win-dow (roz/win’ds), n. An ornamental circular 
window, esp. one with rose-like tracery or radiating mullions. 


See cut in next column. 


rose-wood (rdz/wud), nm. Any of various reddish cabinet- 
woods (sometimes with a rose-like odor) yielded by certain 
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Ro-si-cru-cian (r6- 


ros-i-ly (r6/zi-li), adv. 
ros-in (roz/in), n. [OF. rosine, var. of resine, E. resin. | 


Rosemary. — 1, the z apis 
II. a. Of upper partof the stem, | ros-i-ness (rd/zi-nes), n. Rosy state or hue. 
with flowers; 2, the 
lower part of the stem ; 


The color of a red rose; red with 


ros-in-y (roz/i-ni), a. 
ros-ma-rine (roz/ma-rén or -rin), m. [Dan. rosmar, walrus. | 


rostellum 


fabaceous tropical trees, esp. of the genus Dalbergia; also, 


a tree yielding 
such wood. 


zi-kré/shian). 
TOSA, TOSC, + CUT me 
(cruc-) cross; prob. = 
referring to the 
‘rose cross’ (G. 
rosenkreuz) used - 
as a Rosicrucian 
emblem, but also 
alleged to repre- 
sent the name of 
a mythical 15th? 
century founder, 23) 
Christian tosen- ae 
ahiae I. us One “tlh apace ) 
of a number or “4 Wasaeaeepal 
tape of persons 4 Net ena sete = a 
an alleged secret + 1y'l HEM ROCKS Sc ] ot 
society) prominent ui ata y He ri 4 
in the 17th and Rose-window in North Transept of Church of St. 
18th centuries, Denis, France. 

laying claim to various forms of occult knowledge and 
power and professing esoteric principles of religion; also, 
a member of any of several later or modern bodies or 
societies professing principles derived from or attributed 
to the earlier Rosicrucians, esp. of an organization known as 
the Rosicrucian Order or the Ancient Mystic Order Rosae 
Crucis (AMORC) which is active in America. TI. a. Of," 
pertaining to, or characteristic of the Rosicrucians.— 
Ro-si-cru/cian-ism, 7. : 
With a rosy color; in a rosy manner. 


S) 


Resin; esp., the hard, brittle resin left after distilling off 
the oil of turpentine from the crude oleoresin of the pine, 
used in making varnish, for rubbing on violin-bows, etc. 
—ros/in, v. t. To cover or rub with rosin. 


Ros-i-nan-te (roz-i-nan’té), n. [Sp. Rocinante, name of 


Don Quixote’s steed, < rocin, jade, hack.] A sorry or worn- 
out horse. 


ros-in-dol (rdz-in’dol or -dol), m. [From rose? -+ indol.] 


In chem., any of various red dyestuffs produced by heating 
certain indols with benzoy] chloride and zinc chloride. 


ros-in=weed (roz/in-wéed), n. Any of the coarse North 


American composite plants with a resinous juice which con- 
stitute the genus Silphiwm, esp. the compass-plant, S. Jaci- 
niatum. 


An old 
name for 
the walrus, 
formerly 
imagined 
as a sea- 
monster 
vie la ye dat 
climbed 
cliffs to 
feed on 
dew: as, 
“ogreedy 
Rosmarines 
with vis- 
ages de- : 
forme”? An early representation (1560) of the Rosmarine, or Walrus. 


(Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” ii. 12. 24). 


ro-so-lio (rd-z0/lid), n. [It., appar. < L. ros solis, ‘dew of 


the sun,’ the plant sundew (formerly used in cordials).] A 
cordial made from raisins, etc., popular in southern Eu- 
rope. 


ros-tel-lum (ros-tel/um), .; pl. rostella (-d). (L., dim. of 


rostrum, beak.] In bot., any small, beak-like process, esp. 
a modification of the stigma in many orchids.—ros’tel-late 
(-te-lat), a. ‘ 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
élect, agony, int, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thi 


(lightened) aviary, 
thin; #H, then; y, you; 


roster 


Tos-ter (ros/tér), n. [D. rooster, list, table, orig. gridiron, < 
roosten, roast; prob. with allusion to parallel lines or col- 
umns. ] A military or naval list or register showing the 
rotation in which officers and men are subject to duty; hence, 
any list or table giving the names of persons or groups with 
their turns, periods, or hours of duty; in general, a list, roll, 
or register (as, “Many ‘servants’ are mentioned in the roster 
of the Mayflower,” H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” 

| Xxxvil. §2; “a golden roster of cities,” Sinclair Lewis’s ‘“Bab- 
bitt,” xiv.). 

ros-tra (ros/trd), n. Plural of rostrum. 

ros-tral (ros/tral), a. [LL. rostralis.] Of or pertaining to 
a rostrum; also, of columns, pillars, etc., adorned with ros- 
trums or beaks of ships or representations of them (orig. 
in honor of a naval victory). 

ros-trate (ros/trat), a. ([L. 

Furnished with a rostrum. 

ros-trum (ros/trum), 7.; pl. -érwms or -tra 
(-tré). (L., beak, bill, snout, pointed end, 
pl. platform for speakers, < rodere, gnaw. ] 
A beak, snout, or similar part in birds, quad- 
rupeds, fishes, insects, etc.; a beak-like 
process or extension of some part (specif. in 
anat., zool., and bot.); also, a beak-like pro- 
jection from the prow ofa ship,esp.oneon § 
an ancient war-vessel for ramming an ‘gx 
enemy’s ship; also, pl. (rostra), the plat- 
form or elevated place (adorned with the 
beaks of captured war-vessels) in the an- 
cient Roman forum, from which orations, 
pleadings, etc., were delivered (as, “Cato 
flew to the Rostra and railed at the con- 
sul”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xii.); hence, sing., 
any platform, stage, or the like, for public 
speaking (as, the rostrum of a hall; “Mr. 
Tappertit mounted on an empty cask which 
stood by way of rostrwm in the room,” Dick- 
ens’s ‘‘Barnaby Rudge,” xxxix.); sometimes, 
a pulpit (as, “He had been encouraged to 
mount the rostrum by the example and suc- 
cess of a weaver, who was much followed as 
a powerful minister’: Smollett’s “Hum- 
phry Clinker,” June 10). a MEETS 

ros-u-late (roz/i-lat), a. [LL. rosula, dim. of L. rosa, E. 
rose2.| In bot., arranged in a rosette, as leaves. 

ros-y (rd/zi), a.; compar. rosier, superl. rosiest. Pink or 
pinkish-red, like the color of many roses (as, a rosy cloud; 
the rosy tints of sunset; a bird with rosy plumage); often, 
of persons, the cheeks, lips, etc., having a fresh, healthy 
redness of complexion or color (as, “The Captain is still 
hale and rosy”: Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” xxii.); 
flushed with exercise (as, “My mother entered, rosy from a 
shopping expedition”: Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” vii. 2); 
blushing, as with emotion or confusion; fig., bright or prom- 
ising (as, a rosy future); cheerful or optimistic (as, rosy 
anticipations); also, made or consisting of roses (as, a rosy 
wreath); abounding with roses (as, rosy ways); also, fragrant 
as with roses (obs. or rare). 

rot (rot), v.; rotted, rotting. [AS. rotian = D. and LG. rotten, 
rot: cf. rotten and ret.) 1. intr. To undergo natural de- 
composition; decay; often, to undergo foul decomposition 
or decay; putrefy; sometimes, to pass or fall (away, off, 
etc.) by decay; fig., to undergo decay or impairment; be- 
come morally corrupt or offensive; also, to become affected 
with a putrescent or wasting disease, as through confine- 
ment in jail; become affected with the rot, as sheep, etc.; 
also, to talk rubbish or nonsense (slang, Eng.). IL tr. To 
cause to rot; affect with decay or putrescence; specif., to 
ret (flax, etc.); fig., to cause to undergo decay or impair- 
ment; also, to affect with a rotting disease; affect with the 
rot, as sheep; also, a term used in imprecations, now without 
precise meaning (as, “fot him, I forgot he was a preacher,” 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” xxvi.: cf. drat); also, 
to chaff or banter (slang, Eng.).—rot, n. The process of 
rotting, or the state of being rotten; decay; putrefaction; 
also, rotting or rotten matter; also, a putrescent or wasting 
disease in persons; any of certain parasitic tissue-destroying 
diseases affecting animals, esp. sheep; any of various diseases 


rostratus. | 


(variable) d as d or j, 
*, primary accent; 
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s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, 
secondary accent; f, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


rotatory 


or forms of decay produced in plants by fungi or bacteria; 
also, rubbish or nonsense (slang: as, “I wish you wouldn’t 
talk such infernal rot,” Arnold Bennett’s ‘These Twain,” vi.). 
ro-ta (rd/ti), m. [L., wheel, ML. the eccles. court (with al- 
lusion, it is said, to a wheel design in the floor or the paneling 
of the original hall of meeting).] A round or routine, as of 
duty or service; a rotation, as of persons subject to duty; 
also, a list of persons acting in rotation; a roster; also [cap.], 
in the Rom. Cath. Ch., an ecclesiastical tribunal forming a 
court of final appeal. 
ro-tam-e-ter (rd-tam/e-tér), n. [L. rota, wheel: see -meter.] 
An instrument containing a small wheel and an attachment 
for indicating the distance traversed by the wheel when it is 
rolled along a surface: used in measuring curved lines, etc. 
Ro-ta-ri-an (r9-ta/ri-an). I. a. Belonging or pertaining 
to the Rotary organization or a Rotary Club. IL n. A 
member of a Rotary Club. 
ro-ta-ry (rd/ta-ri). [L. rota, wheel.] I. a. Taking place 
round an axis, as motion; turning round as on an axis, as 
an object; having a part or parts that rotate, as a machine; 
specif., noting or pertaining to a steam-engine in which the 
piston or analogous part rotates or moves in a circular path 
in the cylinder instead of moving in a straight line, or in 
which the cylinder rotates upon the piston (cf. reciprocating) ; 
also, noting or pertaining to an internal-combustion engine 
for an aéroplane, having radially arranged cylinders which 
move about a stationary crank-shaft (cf. reciprocating); also, 
passing or acting in rotation (rare); also [{cap.], designating 
or pertaining to an organization (so named because the 
meetings of the first club were held in rotation at the places 
of business of the members) which originated at Chicago in 
1905, and which comprises a great number of clubs (Rotary 
Clubs) located in different cities and towns of the United 
States and other countries and united through a central 
international association founded and incorporated in 1910 
(the membership of each club consisting of representative 
business and professional men of its city or town, one mem- 
ber from each trade, business, or profession; and the pur- 
pose of the clubs being to develop the highest ideal of unself- 
ish service and make practical application of this to their 
business and professional life and to their communities, and 
to advance international peace and good-will through a 
fellowship of business and professional men of all nations 
united in this ideal). IL. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [cap.] The 
Rotary organization; a Rotary Club. 
ro-tat-a-ble (rd/ta-ta-bl or rQ-ta/-), a. 
rotated.—ro/tat-a-bly, adv. 
ro-tate! (rd/tat), a. [L. rota, wheel.] Wheel-shaped: ap- 
plied esp. to a gamopetalous _short- 
tubed corolla with a spreading limb. 
ro-tate? (rd/tat or r9-tat’), v.; -tated, 
-tating. [L. rotatus, pp. of rotare, < 
rota, wheel.] I.tr. To cause to turn 
round like a wheel on its axis; fig., 
to cause to go through a round of 
changes; cause to pass or follow ina 
fixed routine of succession (as, tO T0- Rotate Corolla of Potato 
tate men in office; to rotate crops, see  Selenum tuberosum). 
rotation). IX. intr. To turn round as on an axis (as, “a wheel 
which was to rotate forever on its axis in a vacuum”: W. 
De Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” xix.); fig., to proceed in rota- 
tion, or in a fixed routine of succession. —ro-ta-tion (r6-ta’- 


Capable of being 


shon), n. [L. rotatio(n-).] The act of rotating; a turning 


round as on anaxis; fig., a proceeding through a round of 
changes, or in a fixed routine of succession (as, “All being 
summoned in rotation, my own turn came at last”: H. Mel- 
ville’s “Omoo,” xxx.); regularly recurring succession, as of 
persons in office; in agric., the process or the method of 
varying, in a definite order, the crops grown on the same 
ground, so as to avoid exhausting tne soil.—ro-ta/tion-al, a. 
Pertaining to or characterized by rotation.—ro-ta-tive 
(rd/ta-tiv),a. Rotating; pertaining to rotation.—ro-ta-tor 
(r5-ta/tor), n.; pl. rotators, L. (in anat.) rotatores (16-ta-td/- 
réz). [L.] One who or that which rotates; in amat., a 
muscle serving to rotate a part of the body.—ro-ta-to-ry 
(ro'ta-td-ri), a. Pertaining to or of the nature of rotation 
on an axis (as, rotatory motion); rotating, as an object; caus- 
ing rotation, as a muscle; also, passing or following in rota- 


F. cloche; i, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals, See also lists at beginning of book. 


rotche 


tion or succession.— rotatory power, the property possessed 
by certain substances, solutions, etc., of rotating the plane 
of polarization. 
rotche (roch), ». [Earlier rotge; prob. from Dutch.] A 
small bird, Alle y 
alle, of the auk 
family,commonon 
northern coasts. 
rote! (rot), n. 
[ME. rote; origin 
uncertain.| Rou 
tine; fixed or me 
chanical course 0 
procedure: now 
only in the phrase 
by rote, with refer- 
ence to learning, 
knowing, repeat- 
ing, etc., and com- 
monly indicating 
an unthinking exercise of memory: as, “The hearers of 
such literature . . . had to get it by rote” (M. Hewlett’s 
“Open Country,” xiv.); “I used to say my own prayers 
then. Now I speak them but by rote” (Thackeray’s ‘““New- 
comes,” xlvii.). 
rote? (rot), n. [OF.F. rote; of Celtic origin, and akin to 
crowd!.] A kind of medieval stringed musical instrument. 
rote? (rot), . [Origin uncertain.] The sound of the sea 
or surf: as, “The rote of the sea from its sandy coast .. . 
Seemed the murmurous sound of the judgment host” 
(Whittier’s ‘“Preacher”’). 
ro-ti-fer (rd/ti-fér), n. [NL., < L. rota, wheel, + ferre, 
bear.] Any of the animalcules constituting the class [o- 
tifera, found in fresh and salt water, and 
characterized by rings of cilia, which often 
appear like rotating wheels; a wheel-animal- 
cule.—ro-tif-er-al, ro-tif-er-ous (r9-tif’e- 
ral, -e-rus), a. 
ré-tisse-rie (r6-tés-ré), m. [F.] A restau- 
rant at which meats, poultry, etc., are 
roasted in the sight of customers. 
ro-to-gra-vure (r16/td-gra-vir’ or rd-td-gra/- 
vir), n. [L. rota, wheel, + F. gravure, en- 
graving.] A photomechanical process in 
which pictures, letters, etc., are printed from 
an engraved copper cylinder, the ink-bearing 
lines, etc., which print, being depressed A Rotifer (Flos- 
(etched in) instead of raised as in ordinary etry Oe 
metal type, etc.; a print made by this process. times. 
ro-tor (rd/tor), ». [For rotator.] The rotating part of a 
machine or apparatus, esp. the rotating element (armature 
or field) of a motor or dynamo (opposed to stator); also, a 
kind of high, tower-like, cylindrical structure of sheet-metal, 
rising above the deck of a vessel and rotated by a small 
electric motor, which so operates in connection with the wind 
as to propel the vessel (invented by Anton Flettner, German 
engineer: see 
rotor-ship).— 
ro/tor=ship, 
n. A wind- 
propelled ves- 
sel employing 
rotors instead 
of sails, and 
having auxil- 
jary means of. 
propulsion by = 
propeller when 
wind is lack- 
ing: recom- 
mended as su- 
perior to the sailing-vessel because of cheaper construc- 
tion and greater speed, and esp. because requiring only a 
small crew for operation. 
rot-ten (rot/n),a. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. rotinn, Sw. rutten, 
Dan. raadden, rotten, akin to AS. rotian, E. rot.] Ina state 
of decomposition or decay, or decomposed; in a state of 
foul decay, or putrid; of soil, rocks, etc., soft, yielding, or 


Rotor-ship ‘‘ Buckau”’ (1924). 
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rough 


friable as the result of decomposition (as, “steep banks of 
rotten ice, which were breaking off and falling in all the time”: 
Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail, viii.); 


sometimes, tainted, foul, or ill-smelling, as water, air, etc.; 


also, affected with the rot, as sheep; also, fig., impaired or 
unsound (as, “It is a reasoning weak, rotten, and sophistical” : 
Burke’s “Conciliation with the Colonies’); corrupt or offen- 
sive morally, politically, or otherwise (as, “‘Something is 
rotten in the state of Denmark”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
i. 4. 90); hence (slang), wretchedly bad, unsatisfactory, or 
unpleasant (as, to feel rotten; rotten work; “T’m absolutely 
rotten at meeting new people,” A. S. M. Hutchinson’s Sai 
Winter Comes,” ii. 5; to have a rotten time); mean or con- 
temptible (as, “I am a rotten little snob’: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Tion’s Share,” xliii.).—rotten borough, formerly, in 
England, any of certain boroughs which had fallen into 
decay and had only a few voters, but which still retained the 
privilege of sending members to Parliament. —rot/ten-ly, 
ady.—rot/ten-ness, n.—rot/ten-stone, . A friable stone 
resulting from the decomposition of a siliceous limestone: 
used as a powder for polishing metals. 

rot-ter (rot/ér), n. [From rot.] One who is thoroughly 
bad or base; a good-for-nothing or worthless person; an 
objectionable person. [Slang, orig. Eng. ] 

ro-tund (rd-tund’), a. [L. rotundus, round: see round?. | 
Round, circular, or globular; now, esp., rounded out or 
plump (as, “this pink-faced rotund specimen of prosperity,” 
George Eliot’s “Felix Holt,” xxx.; “his rotund helpmate,” 
Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” iv.); also, full-toned 
or sonorous, as utterance. 

ro-tun-da (ro-tun/da), n.; pl. -das (-daz). [L., fem. of 
rotundus, round, E. rotund.| A round building, esp. one 
with a dome; also, a large and high circular hall or room in 
a building, esp. one surmounted by a dome (as, the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington); loosely, any large, high 
central space in a building, as a hotel or a store, esp. one 
rising through openings in the floors above. 

ro-tun-di-ty (rd-tun’di-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The condi- 
tion of being rotund; roundness; sphericity; plumpness of 
the body or its parts; rounded fullness, as of language; also, 
something round or spherical. 

ro-tund-ly (rd-tund/li), adv. In a rotund manner. 

ro-ture (ro-tiir), n. [F., < ML. ruptura, land plowed or 
cleared for cultivation, L. a breaking, < rumpere, break.] 
Plebeian rank; also, plebeian tenure; in French-Canadian 
law, tenure of real property subject to an annual rent or 
charge.—ro-tu-rier (ro-tii-rya), n. [F.] A person of low 
rank; a plebeian; in French-Canadian law, one who holds 
land by roture. 

rou-ble (ré/bl), n. See ruble. 

rou-é (ré-4), n. [F., orig. pp. of rouer, break on the wheel, 
< roue, < L. rota, wheel: first applied by the Duke of Or- 
leans, regent of France 1715—23, to his companions in 
dissipation.] A debauchee or rake. 

rouge (rézh), n. [F., prop. adj., red, < L. rubeus, red: cf. 
ruby.] Any of various red cosmetics for coloring the cheeks 
or lips; also, a reddish powder, chiefly ferric oxide, used for 
polishing metal, etc.—rouge, v.; rouged, rouging. 1. tr. 
To color with rouge (as, “She was admirably rouged and 
powdered”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” iii. 2); 
fig., to cause to become red, as from blushing. IL. inir. 
To use rouge on the face (as, “Fanny Minafer, who rouged 
a little’: Tarkington’s “Magnificent Ambersons,” v.); fig., 
to blush. 

rouge et noir (rézh 4 nwor). -[F., ‘red and black.’] A 
certain gambling-game at cards: so called because played 


at a table marked with two red and two black diamond- 


shaped spots indicating the colors upon which the players 
place their stakes. 

rough (ruf). [AS. rah = D. ruig = G. rauh, rough.] I. a. 
Uneven from projections, irregularities, or breaks of surface, 
or not smooth (as, rough boards; rough bark; rough cloth; 
a rough skin); shaggy (as, a dog with a rough coat; rough 
eyebrows); having irregularities of surface, obstructions, 
etc., that render passage difficult (as, “Beneath her feet the 
way was rough enow,’” W. Morris’s “Jason,” vil. 149; 
“After crossing some rough and hilly ground, the army en- 
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tered on the wide plain,” Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” — 


rough 


iii. 6); violently disturbed or agitated, as the sea, water, 
etc.; performed over ground, water, etc., not admitting of 
smooth passage (as, rough driving or going; “The crossing 
[from Calais to Dover] was a very rough one,” Lytton 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” iv.); violently irregular, as 
motion; also, acting with or characterized by violence; 
stormy or tempestuous, as wind, weather, etc.; rudely violent 
or harsh (as, “‘a fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough,” Shakspere’s 
“Comedy of Errors,” iv. 2. 35; “My temper is rough, and 
will not be controlled,’ Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” iv.; 
to have a rough tongue); rudely or carelessly ungentle, as 
treatment, handling, usage, etc.; unmannerly or rude (as, 
“Cyril was ‘getting rough’ . . . He shouted, whistled, sang, 
stamped”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” ii. 4); 
disorderly or riotous; violent in action or effect, as remedies; 
severe, hard, or unpleasant (chiefly colloq.: as, to have a 
rough time of it; this was rough on the losing side); also, 
harsh to the ear, grating, or jarring, as sounds; also, harsh 
to the taste, sharp, or astringent, as wines; also, lacking 
culture or refinement (as, ‘‘A rough sailor’s lad Made orphan 
by a winter shipwreck’”’: Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,’’ 14); 
without refinements, luxuries, or ordinary comforts or con- 
veniences (as, “Our landlord’s housekeeping is equally 
rough and hospitable,’ Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
Sept. 8; “He said the life was rough, but it made him feel 
extraordinarily well,” H. G. Wells’s ‘Mr. Britling,” ii. 2. 
§ 7); coarse, as fare, food, materials, etc.; requiring mere 
exertion or strength rather than intelligence or skill, as work; 
unpolished or rude, as language, verse, style, etc.; also, 
crude, unwrought, undressed, or unprepared (as, a rough 
diamond; rough rice, rice in the husk, or paddy); not 
elaborated, perfected, or corrected (as, a rough draft or 
sketch; “It [a proof] was the rough galley of a circular . . 
that they were correcting together,’ Arnold Bennett’s 
“Hilda Lessways,” i. 7); made or done in an unprecise, 
general way or without any attempt at exactness, com- 
pleteness, or thoroughness (as, “It is impossible to make any 
but the roughest guess at the numbers of these northwestern 
Indians,” Roosevelt’s “Winning of the West,” i. 4; “We 
started to make a rough search through the thicket,” J. H. 
Patterson’s ““Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” xxvii.); in gram., with 
aspiration, or having the sound of h (as, the rough breathing : 
see breathing). II. n. That which is rough; rough ground 
(lit. or fig.: as, ““And love there was to lead her o’er the 
rough Of life,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” ix. 348); the rough, 
hard, or unpleasant side or part of anything; also, a dis- 
orderly, lawless fellow, esp. one given or disposed to acts of 
violence in public places (as, “preaching and singing hymns 
among the Whitechapel roughs, taking as part of the day’s 
work all the rotten eggs, brickbats, and kicks,” Besant’s 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” v.; ‘Without an army 
Pompey could do little against the roughs in the streets,” 
Froude’s “Cesar,” xv.); a rowdy; also, the rough, crude, 
unwrought, or unfinished state (esp. in the phrase ‘in the 
rough’).—rough, adv. In a rough manner; roughly.— 
rough, v. I. ir. To make rough, or roughen (as, “You are 
water roughed by every wind that stirs”: Masefield’s “Daf- 
fodil Fields,” vii.); also, to treat roughly or harshly (as, 
“How tenderly the years touched him .. . all the more 
tenderly, it seemed, for having roughed him so cruelly in 
other days”: Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” xvi.); also, 
to subject to some rough preliminary process of working or 
preparation; cut, shape, or sketch (out), or sketch or fill 
(in), roughly (as, to rough out building-stones; to rough out 
a plan; to rough in the outlines of a face). IL inir. To 
become rough, as of surface; also, to behave roughly; also 
(with indefinite it), to live in a rough way, without luxuries 
or ordinary comforts or conveniences, or put up with hard- 
ships or discomforts in living (as, “He looked Oldie asat 
he had roughed it all his life, and had found aa a desperate 
long, hard grind”: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” viii.). : 
rough-age (ruf/aj), n. Rough or coarse material; specif., 
the coarser kinds or parts of fodder or food, of less nutritive 
value, as distinguished from those affording more con- 
centrated nutriment. ; 
rough=and=read-y (ruf/and-red/i), a. Rough, rude, or 
crude, but ready and good enough for the Ls (aswel 
rough-and-ready contrivance); roughly effective (as, to doa 
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.| rough-en (ruf/n), v. 


roulade 


thing in a rough-and-ready fashion; “Nor did he make him- 
self an exact lawyer; a rough and ready familiarity with 
practice . . . contented him,” Charnwood’s “Abraham 
Lincoln,” iv.); also, exhibiting or showing rough vigor 
rather than refinement or delicacy (as, a rough-and-ready 
person; “He had a bluff, rough-and-ready face,” Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” vi.). 

rough=and=tum-ble (ruf/and-tum/bl). I. a. Character- 
ized by rough tumbling, falling or throwing down, struggling, 
etc. (as, a rough-and-tumble fight; rough-and-tumble play); 
given to such action, as a fighter, etc.; in general, rough, 
violent, or rudely vigorous (as, “The squire in his most 
rough-and-tumble days at Berlin had always felt himself the 
grandee as well as the student,” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert 
Elsmere,” xxii.; rough-and-tumble controversy; “a rough- 
and-tumble drama,” L. Merrick’s “Position of Peggy Har- 
per,” ii. 1); in disorderly or confused masses (as, “rough- 
and-tumble hills”: Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey,” 
ii. 1). If. m. Rough-and-tumble fighting, struggling, or 
strife (lit. or fig.: as, “the rough and tumble of popular de- 
bate,” Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” v.); a rough-and- 
tumble fight (as, “‘a rough-and-tumble between the officers”: 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Pretty Lady,” xvi.). 

roughscast (ruf/kast), n. A coarse plaster for outside sur- 
faces, usually thrown against the wall.—rough/=cast, 
v. t.; -cast, -casting. To cover or coat with rough-cast; 
also, to make, shape, or prepare in a rough form (as, to 
rough-cast a plan or a story). 

rough=dry (ruf/dri/), v. t.; -dried, -drying. To dry (clothes, 
etc.) after washing, without smoothing, ironing, etc.— 
rough/=dry’, a. Dry after being washed, but not smoothed 
or ironed, as clothes. 

I. tr. To make rough: as, “Thou hast 
been . . . Riding all day the wild blue waves . . . Roughen- 
ing their crests” (Bryant’s ‘“Evening Wind’). If. intr. To 
become rough; change with increasing roughness (into: as, 
“The broken landscape, by degrees Ascending, roughens 
into rigid hills,’”’ Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons,”’ Spring, 960). 

rough-er (ruf/ér), m. One who roughs, or roughs out. 

rough=hew (ruf/hi/), v. ¢.; pret. -hewed, pp. -hewed or -hewn, 
ppr. -hewing. To hew (timber, stone, etc.) roughly or with- 
out smoothing or finishing; shape roughly by or as by hewing 
(as, “There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, Rough-hew 
them how we will”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” v. 2. 11); give 
crude form to.—rough/=hew/er, n.—rough/=hewn/ 
(-hin’), p. a. Roughly hewn or shaped; fig., of a rough, 
rude, or crude kind; without refinement or polish, as persons. 

rough=house (ruf‘hous), . Rough or disorderly behavior, 
as among the occupants of a house; rough play; rowdy 
conduct. [Slang.]—rough/=house (-hous), v.; -housed, 
-housing. 1. intr. To engage or take part in rough-house. 
[Slang.] I. tr. To disturb or harass by rough-house: 
as, to rough-house a meeting or a speaker. [Slang. | 

rough-ish (ruf/ish), a. Rather rough: as, “a roughish sea” 
(Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,”’ xxxiii.). 

rough-ly (ruf/li), adv. In a rough manner. 

rough=neck (ruf/nek), ». A rough, coarse fellow. ([Slang.] 

rougheness (ruf/nes),. The state or quality of being rough; 
also, a rough part or place (as, “There were other breaks 
and roughnesses on that flat green expanse’: W. H. Hud- 
son’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” v.). 

rough=rid-er (ruf/ri/dér), n. One who breaks horses to 
the saddle; also, one accustomed to rough or hard riding (as, 
“the rough-rider of the plains, the hero of rope and revoly- 
er’: Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail,” ii.); 
hence, pl. [caps., commonly Rough Riders], the members of 
a volunteer regiment of cavalry, composed partly of Western 
cowboys, organized by Theodore Roosevelt and Leonard 
Wood for service in the Spanish-American War of 1898. 

rough-shod (ruf/shod’), a. Shod with shoes having pro- 
jecting nails or points, as horses to prevent slipping: often 
fig., in the phrase ‘to ride roughshod over’ (to override 
roughly, harshly, or unfeelingly; pursue one’s own course 
domineeringly over). 

rou-lade (ré-lid’), n. [F., < rouler, roll: see roll, v.] A 
musical embellishment consisting of a rapid succession of 
tones sung to a single syllable; also, a slice of meat rolled 
about a filling of minced meat and cooked. 
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“Qmoo,” xxxviii.); also, brought to completeness or per- 
fection (as, “If sentiment were sacrific'd to sound, 

truth cut short to make a period round”: Cowper’s “Table 
Talk,” 517); full and sonorous, as sound (as, ‘the round, 
bold, bullying voice with which he usually spoke”: Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xli.); also, vigorous, brisk, or smart (as, 
“T passed at a round trot over the plains”: Parkman's 
“Oregon Trail,” x.); also, plain, honest, or straightforward 
(as, “I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver,” Shakspere’s 
“Othello,” i. 3. 90; rownd dealing); plain-spoken or candid, 
as a person (as, “ ‘My dear lord, I will be rownd with you 
like a soldier,’ said the Colonel’’: Stevenson’s ‘“Master of 
Ballantrae,” ii.); outspoken or uncompromising, as speech 
(as, “Paul would almost certainly have condemned tobacco 
in good round terms’: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 1s 
downright or unmodified, as an oath; positive or unqualified, 
as an assertion; in phonetics, uttered with the lips drawn 
together with a circular opening between them, as a vowel. 
—in round numbers, employing a round number (see 
round?, a., above) by way of approximate statement, with 
disregard of the exact number of units, or of smaller elements 
of the actual number: as, a city having a population, in 
round numbers, of 100,000.—round dance, orig., a dance 
with the dancers arranged in or moving about in a circle or 
ring; now, commonly, a dance performed by couples and 
characterized by circular or revolving movement, as the 
waltz.-Round Table, the celebrated table of medieval 
legend, made round to avoid quarrels as to precedence, 
about which King Arthur and his knights sat; also, King 
Arthur and his knights as a body; also [L. c., as round table], 
a number of persons seated, or conceived as seated, about a 
round (or other) table, esp. for the discussion of some subject 
(often used attributively in the form round-table: as, a 
round-table conference).—round?, mn. Something round 
(circular, ring-shaped, curved, cylindrical, globular, etc.); 
a circle, or a circular object or structure; a ring, ora ring- 
like object; a curve, or something curved; something cir- 
cular or round in section, as a rung of a ladder, or a rounded 
crosspiece, as between the legs of a chair, or a rounded mold- 
ing; a spherical or globular body (as, “this great terrestrial 
and celestial Round”: Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” i. 4); 


rou-leau (ré-10’), n.; pl. -leauz (-16z/) or -leaus. [F. rouleau, 
OF. rolel, dim. of rolle: see roll, n.] Aroll of something; a 
cylindrical mass or arrangement; specif., a number of coins 
put up in cylindrical form in a paper wrapping (as, rouleaux 
of gold pieces). 
rou-lette (ré-let’), n. _[F. roulette, OF. roelete, dim. of roele, 
little wheel: see rowel.| A small wheel, esp. one with sharp 
teeth, mounted in a handle, for making lines of marks, dots, 
or perforations (as, engravers’ roulettes; a roulette for per- 
forating sheets of postage-stamps); also, a wheel or revolving 
disk used in playing a game of chance (as, “She had a roulette 
at her elbow, where the peasants risked a kreutzer for a 
cake”: Longfellow’s ‘“Hyperion,”’ iv. 5); hence, a game of 
chance played at a table in the center of which is a revolving 
disk with numbered compartments, into one of which a ball 
in motion finally comes to rest. —rou-lette’, v. t.; -letted, 
-letting. To mark, impress, or perforate with a roulette. 
roul-roul (rél/rél), n. [Native name.] Any of the par- 
tridge-like birds of the genus Rollulus, of Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, etc., as R. 
cristatus, the male 
of which is of a rich 
green color, with a 
long red crest. 
Rou’/man, Rou- 
ma/ni-an. See 
Ruman, Rumanian. 
rounce (rouns), 7. 
[D. ronds, rons: cf. 
D. rond, round.] 
In printing, a de- 
vice ona hand print- 
ing-press by which 
the bed (supporting 
the form of type) is 
run in and out un- 
der the platen, and 
consisting essen- 
tially of a pulley 
fitted with bands or 
thongs and turned 
by a handle. 
round! (round), v. 
[For roun, < AS. 
ranian, < run, mystery, secret: see rune.| I. intr. To 
whisper: as, to round in one’s ear. [Archaic or prov. | 
Il. ir. To whisper (something: as, “The ‘Ghosts of Life’ 
rounded strange secrets in his ear,” Carlyle’s “Sartor Re- 
sartus,” iii. 6); also, to whisper to (a person). [Archaic or 
prov. 
round? (round), a. [OF. F. rond, < L. rotundus, round, lit. 
‘wheel-shaped,’ < rota, wheel: cf. rotund. ] Circular, as a 
disk, or approximately so; annular or ring-shaped, as a hoop; 
curved or curving like a part of a circle or the like, as an 
outline; having the form of a circle or the like in section, as 
a cylinder; spherical or globular, as a ball, or approximately 
so; rounded more or less like a part of a sphere; in general, 
free from angularity; plump, as parts of the body; some- 
times, stout or corpulent (as, “In person he was not very 
tall, but exceedingly rownd”: Irving’s “‘Knickerbocker’s 
New York,” v. 9); also, executed with or involving circular 
or revolving motion (as, a round dance: see phrase below); 
also, completed by passing through a course which finally 
returns to the place of starting (as, a rownd trip); also, full, 
complete, or entire (as, “a round dozen of epics,” Peacock’s 
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specif., the portion of the thigh of beef below the Ey and 
mabe 


Audible above the leg; also, rounded form; specif. (with the 


form of sculp- 
ture in which 
figures are ex- 
ecuted apart 
from any 
background 
(contrasted 
with relief); 
also, a dance 
with the dan- 
cers arranged 
or moving in 
aicirclemox 
ring; also, 
movement in 
a circle or,, 
about an axis; 

a round or 

roundabout way or course (as, “You took them in a round, 
while they supposed themselves going forward”: Goldsmith’s 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” v.); also, a completed course of 
time, ending at a point corresponding to that at which it 


the 


‘Headlong Hall,” xii.; ‘a round score of muskets,” Steven- 
son’s “Treasure Island,” xxi.); forming, or expressed by, 
an integer or whole number (with no fraction), or expressed 
in tens, hundreds, thousands, or the like, as a number or 
sum (as, “He returned me immediately an order on the 
paymaster for the round sum of one thousand pounds, 
leaving the remainder to the next account,” B. Franklin’s 
“Autobiography,” xi.: see also phrase in round numbers, 
below); roughly correct, as an estimate (as, “I may form a 
round guess... what I might have to fear’: Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” vii.); also, considerable in amount (as, 


began; a recurring period of time; also, a series of events, . 


operations, etc., ending at a point corresponding to that at 
which it began; a recurring succession of events, duties, 
etc.; any complete course, series, or succession; hence, the 
complete extent or range of something (as, the whole round 
of human knowledge or endeavor); also, a fixed or customary 
circuit, as of a military officer and men inspecting the senti- 
nels of a camp, or of a policeman, a postman, etc.; a military 
party making such a circuit; also, a circuit of any place, 
series of places, etc.; a going about from place to place in a 


5 si ide! n am more or less definite course; also, a completed course or 
a good round sum of money,” Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” | spell of activity, commonly one of a series, in some play or 
xiii; “There was a round bounty offered,” H. Melville’s| sport; one of a series of bouts making up a prize-fight or 
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boxing-match; also, a single outburst of applause, cheers, 
etc.; also, a single discharge of shot by each of a number of 
guns, rifles, etc., or by a single piece; a charge of ammunition 
for a single shot; also, a portion of drink, etc., served to all 
the members of a company (as, “Serve out a round of brandy 
to all hands”: Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xxi.); in 
music, a short rhythmical canon at the unison, in which the 
several voices enter at equal intervals of time; also, pl., in 
change-ringing, the order followed in ringing a peal of bells 
in diatonic sequence from the highest to the lowest.— 
round’, adv. Ina circle, ring, or the like, or so as to sur- 
round something (as, “The ambient air wide interfused, 
Embracing round this florid earth”: Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” vii. 90); on all sides, or about, whether circularly 
or otherwise (as, “‘So twice five miles of fertile ground With 
walls and towers were girdled rownd”: Coleridge’s “Kubla 
Khan”); also, in all directions from a center (as, ““As Lord 
Marmion cross’d the court, He scatter’d angels [coins] 
round,” Scott’s “Marmion,” i. 10; every house within a mile 
round); in the region about a place (as, the country rownd); 
also, in circumference (as, a tree 40 inches round); also, ina 
circular or rounded course (as, “It [albatross] ate the food 
. .. And rownd and rownd it flew”: Coleridge’s “Ancient 
Mariner,” i.); through a round, circuit, or series, as of 
places or persons (as, to show a person rownd; ‘“‘when a 
money-subscription is going round,” Lamb’s “Popular 
Fallacies,” ix.; enough to go round); through a round, or 
recutring period, of time, esp. to the present or particular 
time (as, time rolls rownd; “when, year by year, these 
glorious days came round,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” xvii. 73); 
throughout, or from beginning to end of, a recurring period 
of time (as, “It fetched us a dollar a day apiece all the 
year round”: Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” i.); also, 
by a circuitous or roundabout course (as, “The horse-way 
. . . was five miles rownd, though the footway was but two”’: 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” x.); to a place or point 
as by a circuit or circuitous course (as, “going at least two 
miles farther north, so as to get rownd into the navigable 
channel at the other side,”’ Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand 
Miles up the Nile,” xvii.; “I’m off to Barbizon, to paint the 
forest; I was coming round to tell you,” Du Maurier’s 
“Trilby,” iii.); also, about, or in circulation, action, etc. 
(chiefly U. S.: as, “those unwholesome, weak-eyed, half-fed 
creatures, that look not fit to be rownd among live folks,” 
Holmes’s “Elsie Venner,” xvi.); also, with a rotating course 
or movement (as, “Round went the wheels”: Cowper’s 
“John Gilpin,” 41); also, with change to another or the 
opposite direction, course, opinion, etc. (as, “She continued 
to sit very still, without looking round,” Galsworthy’s 
“Saint’s Progress,” iii. 6; “He brought me round to his 
opinion,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixx.).—all round, 
round something on all sides; in all directions from a center; 
over the whole place; also, in all respects, or for all purposes 
(as, “It would be a very desirable thing all round!” Du 
Maurier’s “Trilby,” iv.).—round?, prep. So as to en- 
circle, surround, or envelop (as, “I... round thee... 
bind my belt,” Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,” 159; to wrap 
paper round an article); on the circuit, border, or outer part 
of; around; about; also, in all or various directions from 
(as, to stand still and look round one); in the vicinity of (as, 
the country round Boston); also, so as to encircle, or make 
the circuit of, in moving (as, “He . . . saw ghosts dancing 
round him,” Peacock’s “Nightmare Abbey,” i.; “Those have 
their course to finish, round the earth,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” iv. 661); in a round, circuit, or course through, or to 
all or various parts of (as, to wander round the country; 
to take a visitor round the city); also, throughout (a period 
of time: as, “Verdant olives flourish round the year,” Pope’s 
tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” vii.); also, here and there in (as, 
there are boxes for mail all rownd the city); also, so as to 
make a turn or partial circuit about or to the other side of 
(something: as, to sail rownd a cape; to go round a corner) ; 
reached by making a turn or partial circuit about (something: 
as, the church rownd the corner); also, so as to revolve or 
rotate about (a center or axis: as, the earth’s motion round 
its axis). to get, or come, round a person, to circumvent 
or outwit him; cajole or wheedle him.—round?, ». t. To 
make round (circular, ring-shaped, curved, cylindrical, 
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round-a-bout (round/a-bout”). I. a. 


roun-de-lay 


roundelay 


globular, convex, concave, etc.); in general, to free from 
angularity; fill out symmetrically; make plump; also, to 
bring to completeness or perfection; finish off; end (a 
sentence, etc.) with something specified; also, to drive or 
bring (cattle, etc.) together (commonly with wp); also, to 
encircle or surround (as, “The hollow crown That rounds 
the mortal temples of a king”: Shakspere’s “Richard II.,” 
iii. 2. 161); also, to make the complete circuit of, or pass 
completely round; also, to make a turn or partial circuit 
about, or to the other side of (as, “In 1486 a Portuguese, 
Diaz, reported that he had rownded the south of Africa,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxv. § 8; to round 
the corner of a street); also, to cause to move in a circle or 
turn round; also, in phonetics, to utter (a vowel) with a 
narrow circular opening between the lips.—to round in, 
naut., to haul in.—round?, v.71. To become round (circular, 
curved, globular, etc.); assume or have a curved or rounded 
form; in general, to become free from angularity; become 
plump; also, to develop to completeness or perfection; 
also, to take a circular course; proceed through a round, or 
recurring period, of time (as, “I see ... The rounding 
seasons come and go”: Whittier’s ‘Questions of Life’’); 
make a circuit; go the rounds, as a guard; make a turn or 
partial circuit about something (as, “He . . . kept on till 
he could round into the backwater”: Galsworthy’s “Dark 
Flower,” ii. 19); turn round as on an axis (as, ““The men who 
met him rounded on their heels And wonder’d after him’: 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Pelleas and Ettarre,’ 135).—to round to, 
naut., to come head ‘up to the wind, as before heaving to or 
anchoring: as, “We rownded-to and let go our anchor” 
(Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,’’ xxxvi.). 

Round; cut cir- 
cularly at the bottom, without tails or the like, as a coat or 
jacket; encircling or surrounding; plump or stout, as a 
person; also, comprehensive, or taking a wide survey (rare); 
also, circuitous or indirect, as a road or journey, methods or 
procedure, utterances or language, or persons with respect 
to their methods or utterances (as, “I heard in a roundabout 
way that she’s going to marry an old neighbour of theirs,” 
A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” iv. 8; “Runi.. . 
made sore roundabout remarks, apparently with the object 
of eliciting an account of what I had seen,” W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” iv.). II. . A round or circular object © 
or course; a merry-go-round (as, “a steam ‘rownd-about,’ 
where wooden horses revolved to the blare of an organ”: 
Eden Phillpotts’s ‘“Children of Men,” i. 8); a short, closely 
fitting coat or jacket, without skirts, for men or boys (as, 
“His close-buttoned blue cloth rowndabout was new and 
natty”: Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” i.); also, a cir- 
cuitous or indirect way or course; an indirect utterance, or a 
circumlocution.—round/a-bout/ness, 7. 


roun-del (roun/del), n. [OF. rondel, dim. < rond, round: 


see round”, and cf. rondel.] Something round or circular; 
a small disk or rounded piece; a small round shield; a small 
round pane 
or window; f- 
a decorative 
plate, panel, 
tablet, or the 
like, round] 
in form; also, 
a dance ina 
circle or ring; 
also, a rondel 
or rondeau 
specif., af 
modification 
of the ron- 
deau consist- 
ing of nine 
lines with 
two refrains. 


(roun/de-1a), 
Ne : 
rondelet, 
dim. of ron- 
del: see roundel.] A song in which a phrase, line, or the 


Roundel by Luca della Robbia. 
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like, is continually repeated; the music for such a song; 
also, a dance in a circle. 
round-er (roun/dér), n. [See rownd?.] One who or that 
which rounds something; also, one who goes round, or makes 
a round; esp., a habitual drunkard or criminal (colloq.); 
an idle frequenter of public resorts (colloq.); also, pl. (con- 
strued as sing.), a game, somewhat resembling baseball, 
played with a bat and a ball. ; 
round-hand (round/hand), n. A style of handwriting in 
which the letters are round and full. 
Round-head (round/hed), n. In Eng. hist., a member or 
adherent of the Parliamentarians or Puritan party during 
the civil wars of the 17th century (so called in derision by the 
Cavaliers because they wore their hair cut short): as, 
“When, in October, 1641, the Parliament reassembled .. . 
two hostile parties . . . appeared confronting each other. 
During some years they were designated as Cavaliers and 
Roundheads. “They were subsequently called Tories and 
Whigs” (Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.). 

round-house (round’hous), n. A lockup (now rare); a 
building for locomotives, usually round or semicircular, and 
built about a turn-table; naut., a cabin on the after part of 
a quarter-deck. 

round-ish (roundish), a. Somewhat round. 

round-let (round/let), n. [OF. rondelet: 
A small circle or circular object. 

round-ly (round/li), adv. In a round manner; in a circle, 
ring, curve, globe, or the like; in a roughly correct manner, 
or as a general estimate; in a finished or perfected style; 
vigorously, briskly, or smartly; honestly, openly, or without 
concealment; outspokenly, or without mincing matters; 
sharply, severely, or unsparingly; positively, unqualifiedly, 
or without qualification.—round/ness, 7. 

round=rob-in (round’/rob/in), n. A petition, remonstrance, 
or the like, having the signatures arranged in circular form, 
so as to disguise the order of signing. 

round=shoul-dered (round’shél/dérd), a. Having the 
shoulders bent forward, giving a rounded form to the upper 
part of the back. 

rounds-man (roundz/man), .; pl. -men. One who makes 
rounds, as of inspection; esp., a police officer who inspects 
the policemen on duty in a particular district. 

round-up (round/up), n. The driving together of cattle, 
etc., for inspection, branding, or the like, as in the western 
U. S. (as, “The missing ones [cattle] are generally recovered 
in the annual round-ups, when the calves are branded”: 
Roosevelt’s “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” i.); the men 
and horses who do this, or the herd so collected; also, 
any similar driving or bringing together. 

round-worm (round/wérm), ». A nemathelminth or a 
nematode, esp. Ascaris lumbricoides, a parasite infesting the 
human intestine. 

roup! (roup), v. [From Scand.] 1. intr. To cry or shout. 
[Sc.] I. tr. To sell or let by auction: as, “An auctioneer 
. . . rowped the kirk seats . . . beginning by asking for a 
bid” (Barrie’s “Auld Licht Idylls,” ii.). [Sc.]—roup!, n. 
Anauction. [Sc.] 

roup? (rép), n. [Prob. imit.] Hoarseness or huskiness (Sc. 
and north. Eng.); also, an infectious purulent catarrh of 
poultry.—roup’y, a. Hoarse or husky (chiefly prov.); 
also, affected with the disease roup. 

rous-ant (rou/zant), a. [From rouse?.] In her., of a bird, 
starting up, as if about to take flight. 

rouse! (rouz), n. [Prob. for carouse.] A full 
draft or measure of liquor, or a bumper (as, 
“Cas. Fore God, they have given me a rouse 
already. Mon. Good faith, a little one; not 
past a pint”: Shakspere’s “Othello,” ii. 3. 
66); also, a bout or revel of drinking, or a 
carouse (as, “Fill the cup and fill the can, 
Have a rouse before the morn”: Tennyson’s “Vision of 
Sin,” iv.). [Archaic.] 

rouse? (rouz), v.; roused, rousing. [Late ME. rowse; origin 
uncertain.] I. tr. To cause (game) to start from a covert 
or lair; also, to cause (sleepers) to awaken and rise (as, to 
be roused from one’s bed by a cry of fire); bring out of a state 
of sleep or unconsciousness (as, to rouse a person from sleep 
or a swoon; ‘“Frae his harp sic strains did flow, Might 


see roundelay.] 
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rous’d the slumbering dead to hear,” Burns’s “A Vision,” 
26); also, to bring out of a state of inactivity, fancied 
security, abstraction, apathy, depression, etc. (ass) Es 
mother, the high-spirited sultana .. . endeavored to rouse 
him from this passive state,” Irving’s “Conquest of Gra- 
nada,” xxviii.; “The Franks forgot their first panic, roused 
themselves, rallied, resisted, overcame,” G. P. R. James’s 
“Hist, of Charlemagne,” iv.); stir or excite to activity, 
vigor, animation, enthusiasm, etc. (as, “England was roused 
—on every side Courier and post and herald hied”: Scott’s 
“Lord of the Isles,” vi. 4); stimulate or incite (¢o: as, “Ethan, 
with a touch of his whip, roused the sorrel to a languid trot,” 
Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” ix.; “They were roused 
to action by the progress of Totila and the reproaches of 
Justinian,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” xliii.); stir to strong indignation or anger (as, 
“When Thomas Newcome was once roused . . . woe to the 
offender!” Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” lvi.); excite (feelings, 
etc.: as, to rouse indignation or hatred; “The ocean-going 
steamers . . . roused in him wild and painful longings,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “‘Roll-Call,” vii.); also, to stir up, or set 
in motion (as, “Blustering winds, which all night long Had 
roused the sea”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ii. 287); set in 
action, or set going (as, “He lifted the... knocker, and 
gave such a rat tat tat as must have roused all the echoes of 
the old house”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xvii.); also, 
to raise or lift upt; also, naut., to pull by main strength, or 
haul. IL intr. To start up from a covert or lair, as game; 
also, to awaken and rise, as from bed or sleep (as, “Mor- 
pheus rouses from his bed’: Pope’s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” ii.); come out of a state of sleep or unconsciousness; 
also, to rouse one’s self from inaction, apathy, depression, 
etc.: become active; start up, or rise, as feelings, etc.; also, 
to rise or stand up, as the hairt (see Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” 
v. 5. 12).—rouse?, n. A rousing; also, a signal for rousing 
or action; the reveille.—rous-er (rou/zér), n.—rous/ing, 
p.a. That rouses; stirring (as, a rousing political speech; 
a rousing song); stirringly active or vigorous (as, a rousing 
campaign; rousing cheers); brisk, lively, smart, or ‘roaring’ 
(as, a rousing trade; a rousing fire); great, extraordinary, 
or outrageous (colloq.: as, a rousing lie). —rous/ing-ly, adv. 
roust (roust), v.¢. [Appar. a combination of rouse? and roué?.] 
To rout (out), as from a place: as, “I’m a-going up . . . to 
roust out my engineer” (Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” 
xiii.). [Collog.]—roust/a-bout” (-a-bout”), n. A wharf- 
laborer or deck-hand, as on the Mississippi River (as, “no 
pitiful handful of deck-hands, firemen, and roust-abouts”: 
Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” vi.); also, a rough 
fellow who lives by odd jobs. [U.S.] 
rout! (rout), v. 7. [From Scand.] To roar; bellow; make 
aloud noise. [Now prov.]—rout!,n. Aroar; aloud noise; 
an uproar. [Now prov. ] 
rout? (rout), v. [Var. of root!.] 1. intr. To root, as swine; 
hence, to poke, search, or rummage (as, “He had been routing 
among the piled newspapers under the kitchen dresser’: 
H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Polly,” i.). Ltr. To turn over or dig 
up with the snout, as swine; also, to hollow out or furrow 
(a surface) as with a scoop, gouge, or machine, or deepen or 
form (a hollow) by such action; also, to bring or get (out) 
in poking about, searching, etc. (as, “Foraging about... 
I routed out some biscuit .. . and a piece of cheese”: 
Stevenson’s ‘“Treasure Island,” xxv.); fetch or get (oud), as 
from a place, by vigorous action (as, “I went down. . 
routed him out with a little trouble from that centre, made 
things right with him”: H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” 
iii. 4. § 2); force or drive out (as, ‘‘From even this stronghold 


the unlucky Rip was at length routed by his termagant wife”’: . 


Irving’s ‘“‘Sketch-Book,’’ Rip Van Winkle); cause to get 
(wp or out) from bed (as, “‘He’ll have you routed up by four 
o’clock in the morning”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 


ixe)e 

rout? (rout), n. [OF. route, troop, band, < ML. rupia, lit. 
‘a division,’ prop. pp. fem. of L. rwmpere, break: cf. rout4 
and route.]| A troop, company, or band (archaic: as, “a 
rout of roisterers,’”’ Tennyson’s “Geraint and Enid,” 274; 
“a rout of armed men,’ W. Morris’s “Jason,” v. 65); a 
train or retinue (archaic); a pack, herd, or other assemblage 
of animals (archaic); also, a tumultuous or disorderly crowd 
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of persons, or a rabble or mob (as, “like a band of freed 
prisoners who head the rout to fire a city”: G. Meredith’s 
Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” xv.); the common herd of 

persons, or the rabble; also, riot, disturbance, or uproar; 
also, a large evening party or social gathering (archaic); in 
law, an assemblage of three or more persons proceeding to 
commit an unlawful act. 

rout? (rout), n. [Obs. F. route, < It. rotta, break-up, rout, 
< _L. rupta, pp. fem. of rumpere, break: cf. rout? and route. | 
Dispersal or flight of a defeated armed or opposing force in 
complete disorder (as, to put an army to rout; defeat ending 
in rout; the enemy was in full rout); a defeat attended with 
disorderly flight (as, ‘All the military skill of Frederick was 
required to prevent the defeat becoming an absolute rout’’: 
Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” viii.). Also fig. 
—rout*, v. t. To put to rout, or disperse in defeat and 
disorderly flight (as, to rout an army; ‘Twenty-two of the 
Prince’s vessels being captured, and the rest totally routed, 
Bossu swept across the lake in triumph,” Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” iii. 8); fig., to put to confusion, or discomfit 
(as, to rout one’s accusers); put to flight, or drive away (as, 
“to rout the brood of cares’’: Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
lxxxix.). 

rout=cake (rout/kak), n. [See rowé?.] A kind of rich 
sweet cake orig. made for routs or evening parties. [Eng. ] 

route (rét, also rout), n. [OF. F. route, < ML. rupita, lit. 
‘a way broken,’ another use of ruwpta, E. rout?.] A way or 
road for passage or travel (as, “Others . . . were for taking 
the more northerly route,” Prescott’s “(Conquest of Mexico,” 
iii. 6; “fon the great route from Piccadilly Circus to Putney,” 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘“Roll-Call,” 1.); also, a way or course 
taken, or to be taken (as, ““They came up by a route of their 
own,” J. H. Newman’s ‘‘Callista,” xxv.; to fix a route for a 
procession); a customary or regular line of passage or travel 
(as, “They [Indians] know the routes and resorts of the 
trappers; where to waylay them,” Irving’s ‘““Captain Bonne- 
ville,” i.; “They .. . arrived at the next inn upon the route 
of the stage-coach,” H. Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling,” 
xxxiii.); the line of direction of a road, railroad, canal, or 
the like, existing or proposed (as, “I had a contract to survey 
a route for a great mining ditch in California”: Mark Twain’s 
“Life on the Mississippi,” xxxvi.); also, milit., an order to 
move from one station or place to another.—route, 2. ¢.; 
routed, routing. ‘To fix the route of; send or forward by a 
particular route. 

rout-er (rou’tér), n. [See rowt?.] Any of various tools or 
machines for routing, hollowing out, or furrowing; a tool or 
machine for routing out parts of an etched plate, electro- 
type, etc. 

routh (routh), ”. [Origin obscure.] Plenty. [Sc.] 

rou-tine (ré-tén’). [F., < route, E. rowe.] I. n. A cus- 
tomary or regular course of procedure (as, ‘““The common 
business of the nation . . . is carried on in a constant 
routine by the clerks of the different offices,” Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” June 5; “All this sort of thing was 
fresh and exciting at first, and then it began to fall into a 
routine and became habitual,” H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a 
Bishop,” iii.); the customary course or round of proceedings 
in a particular instance (as, to be familiar with the routine 
of an office or business; ‘The examinations were over, and 
the routine of the half year began,” S. Butler’s ““Way of All 
Flesh,” xxx.); also, regular, unvarying, or mechanical pro- 
cedure (as, “Old forms remould, and substitute ... For 


blind routine, wise-handed skill,” Whittier’s ““Snow-Bound”; | 


“the hypnotising effect of routine,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome,” Introd.). I. a. Of the nature of, proceeding 
by, or adhering to routine: as, rowline methods or duties; 
routine workers.—rou-tin/ism (-té/nizm), n. Adherence 
to routine. —rou-tin/ist, 7. 

rout=seat (rout/sét), m. [See row?.] A light bench let 
out for use at evening parties: as, “The waltz was over. 
He could see her now, on a rout seat against the wall” (Gals- 
worthy’s “Dark Flower,” iii. 12). [Eng.] 

roux (rd), n. [F., red, reddish, russet: see russet.] Butter 
and flour cooked together, orig. until brown, used to thicken 
sauces, etc. 

rove! (rdv). Preterit and past participle of reeve?. — 

rove? (rov), v. t.; roved, roving. [Origin uncertain.] To 


form (slivers of wool, cotton, etc.) into slightly twisted 
strands in a preparatory process of spinning.—rove?, n. 
A strand of wool, cotton, or the like, formed by roving. 
rove® (rov), v.; roved, roving. [Origin uncertain.] 1. intr. 
To wander or travel about without definite destination; 
move hither and thither at random, esp. over a wide area; 
roam: as, “For ten long years I roved about, living first in 
one capital, then another” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxvii.); 
“The cattle rove free over the hills and prairies” (Roosevelt’s 
“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” i.); “My eyes roved over 
the level area we were standing on” (W. H. Hudson’s “‘Green 
Mansions,” xi.). II. tr. To wander over or through; 
traverse: as, ‘““Their young men . . . roved the spurs of the 
Alleghanies, in quest of marketable skins” (Bancroft’s ‘Hist. 
of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 6).—rove?, n. The 
act of roving; a ramble. 

rove=bee-tle (rov’/bé’tl), n. [Cf. rove?.] Any beetle of the 
family Staphylinide, which comprises numerous insects 
having a long, slender body and very short 
elytra, and capable of running swiftly. 

rov-er! (rd/vér), 7. One who roves; a wan- 
derer; in archery, a mark selected at ran- 
dom; in croquet, a ball that has gone through 
all the arches and needs only to strike the 
winning-peg to be out of the game. 

rov-er? (rd/vér), n. [D. roover, < rooven, 
rob: see reave, and cf. rob.] A sea-robber 
or pirate (as, ‘the rovers whom Scandinavia 
had sent forth to ravage Western Eu- 
rope”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.); 
also, a ship employed in cruising for plun- 

der (as, “Our ship . . . was surprised . . . (fspns olen) nate 
by a Turkish rover of Sallee, who gave chase Ural size. 
to us with all the sail she could make”: Defoe’s “‘Robinson 
Crusoe,”’ i. 2). 

row! (rd), v. [AS. rowan = D. roeien = LG. rojen = Icel. 
roa, row; akin to L. remus, Gr. éperpdv, oar: cf. rudder.] 
I. intr. To use oars or the like for propelling a boat, etc.; 
also, to be propelled by such means, as a boat. IL itr. To 
propel (a boat, etc.) by or as by the use of oars; also, to 
convey in a boat, etc., so propelled (as, ‘“The General and I 
. . . got into the boat and were slowly rowed towards the 
shore”: Kinglake’s ‘‘Eothen,”’ xxix.); convey or propel 
(something) in a manner suggestive of rowing; also, to per- 
form (a race, etc.) by rowing; also, to use (oars or oarsmen) 
for rowing; also, to row against in a race.—row!, n. A 
spell of rowing; an excursion in a rowboat. 

row? (ro), n. [AS. raw, réw, prob. akin to D. ri, G. rethe, 
row.] A number of persons or things arranged in a line, 
esp. a straight line; a rank; a file; often, a line of seats 
facing the same way and placed one alongside of another, 
in a theater, etc.; also, a line of plants in a field, etc.; also, 
a line of buildings facing the same way and standing con- 
tiguously or near together; esp., such a line of buildings more 
or less alike or forming an architectural whole; hence, a 
street formed by two continuous lines of buildings. 

row? (rou), n. [Origin obscure.] A violent disturbance or 
commotion (as, “What’s the row there? Who’s banging? 
What do you want?” Mark Twain’s “fom Sawyer,” xxix.); 
a noisy dispute or quarrel (as, “It wasn’t any ordinary dif- 
ference of opinion; it was a ‘row’”: H. G. Wells’s ““Tono- 
Bungay,” ii. 4. § 2); also, noise or clamor. [Collog.]— 
row?, v. I. tr. To assail roughly; upbraid severely: as, 
“Tf I had got up and gone out of the room . . . she would 
have rowed me in a nasty way” (J. Conrad’s “Victory,” 
iii. 4). [Collog.] I. intr. To make a row or disturbance; 
engage in a noisy quarrel: as, “I don’t want no row with 
you, and I don’t want you to row with me” (H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Polly,” vii.). [Colloq.] 

row-an (rd’an or rou/an), n. [From Scand.] The European 
mountain-ash, Sorbus aucuparia, a tree with red berries; 
either of two American mountain-ashes, S. americana and 
S. sambucifolia; also, the berry of any of these trees.— 
row/an-tree, 7. ; 

row-boat (rd/bot), n. A boat propelled by rowing. E 

row-dy (rou’di). [Origin obscure.] I. .; pl. -dies (-diz). 
A rough, disorderly person; one given to quarreling or fight- 
ing: as, “Rowdies imported from New York . . . filled the 
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streets with noise” (Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” v.)- 
IL. a. Of the nature of or characteristic of a rowdy; rough 
and disorderly.—row/di-ness, n.—row/dy-ish, a. Like, 
or characteristic of, a rowdy; disposed to or characterized 
by rowdyism.—row/dy-ism, n. Conduct characteristic of 
rowdies. 

rowed (rod), a. Having rows: as, six-rowed barley. 

row-el (rou’el), n. [OF. rouele, roele, little wheel (F. rouelle, 
round slice), < ML. rotella, dim. of L. rota, wheel.| Asmall 
wheel with radiat- 
ing points, forming _. 
the extremity of a 
horseman’s spurt 
(as, “Striking his 
rowelsinto his horse, 
he was out of sight 
in aninstant”’: Jane 
Porter’s ‘‘Scottish 
Chiefs,” Ixxviii.); in 
vet. science, a piece of leather or the like inserted beneath 
the skin of a horse or other animal to cause a discharge. — 
row’el, v. t.; -eled or -elled, -eling or -elling. To prick, or 
urge on, with a rowel; in vet. science, to insert a rowel in. 

row-en (rou/en), n. [ME. roweyn, raweyne, rewayn, akin 
to OF. F. regain.] The second crop of grass or hay in a 
season; the aftermath. 

row-er (rd/ér), n. One who rows a boat. 

row-lock (rd/lok, collog. rul’/gk), n. A contriv- 
ance on a boat’s gunwale in or on which 
the oar rests and swings. 

rox-burghe (roks/bur-0), n. [From the third 
Duke of Roxburghe (1740-1804), a famous 
bibliophile.] A style of bookbinding having a 
plain leather back with gilt lettering, cloth or 
paper sides, and the leaves gilt at the top and 
uncut at the front and bottom edges. 

roy-al (roi/al), a. (OF. roial, reial (F. royal), < L. regalis, 
E. regal.] Of or pertaining to a king, queen, or sovereign; 
pertaining to a sovereign with reference to his dignity or 
office (as, royal power or authority); pertaining to the sov- 
ereign as head of the state (as, a royal council; the royal 
army or navy); established or chartered by, or existing 
under the patronage of, a sovereign (as, a royal society, 
academy, or hospital); belonging to or used by a sovereign 
(as, a royal park; a royal palace); proceeding from or per- 
formed by a sovereign (as, a royal warrant; a royal progress) ; 
also, originating from or connected with a king or a line of 
kings (as, the royal family); belonging to the royal family 
(as, a royal prince); having the rank of a king or queen; also, 


Germany] swooped down to welcome her,” Lytton 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” iv.; “4 separate car, specially 
reserved for the accommodation of royalty,” H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” xc.); also, a royal domain; a kingdom; 
a realm; also, a prerogative or right belonging to a king 
or sovereign (as, “Wherefore do I assume These royalties, 
and not refuse to reign?” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ii. 451); 
also, a royal right, as over minerals, granted by a sovereign 
to a person or corporation; the payment made for such 
aright; also, a compensation or portion of proceeds paid 
to the owner of a right, as a patent, for the use of it; 
a fixed portion of the proceeds from his work, paid to an 
author, composer, etc. R 
roys-ter (rois’tér), etc. f 
rub (rub), ». t.; rubbed, rubbing. i ‘ 
rubben.] To subject (an object) to the action of something ; 
moved over it with pressure; often, to subject to pressure 
. 
> 
' 
{ 


See roister, etc. 
[ME. rubben = LG. 


and friction in order to clean, smooth, polish, etc.; treat by 

pressure and friction, as with something in a soft or liquid 

form (as, to rub the arm with liniment); also, to move 

(something) with pressure and friction over something else 

(as, “The cattle were free to rub their hides on the tree 

trunks”: W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” xii.); 

also, to move (things) with pressure and friction over each 

other (with together, etc.: as, a cricket produces its char- 

acteristic sound by rubbing together certain parts of the 
body); sometimes, to move (the hands) over each other in 
showing satisfaction (as, ‘Solomon Gills rubbed his hands 
with an air of stealthy enjoyment,” Dickens’s “Dombey 
and Son,” iv.; “I rubbed my hands, I sung aloud in my | 
glee,” Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” v.); also, to 
apply, spread, force, etc., by rubbing (with over, in, into, etc.: 
as, to rub a remedy over or into the skin); also,toremoveby 
rubbing (with off, out, etc.: as, to rub off rust; to rub out 
marks).—to rub it in, fig., to emphasize or reiterate some- 
thing unpleasant: as, “ ‘You said he wasn’t a concert- 
player and never would be —’ Don’t rub i in, Madam,’ 
said Mr. Shinner merrily” (Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” 
xlvi.). [Slang.]—rub, v. 7. To exert pressure and friction 
on something; move with pressure against something (as, 
“Stray, homeless cats rubbed against his legs’: W. Church- 
ill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 2); fig., to proceed, continue in 
a course, or keep going, with effort or difficulty (with on, 
along, through, etc.: as, “We . . . now just rubbed on from 
hand to mouth,” B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” iil; 
“We'll rub along,” Mrs. H. Ward’s ‘Robert Elsmere,” 
xix.); also, to admit of being rubbed (off, etc.).—rub, n. 
An act or the act of rubbing (as, “The rest of the servants 
were giving a final rub to the weapons of the chase”: F. M. 


Spur with Rowel, 14th century. 


Rowlock. 


befitting, or appropriate to, a sovereign, or princely, mag- 
nificent, or splendid (as, royal splendor; roy munificence) ; 
fine, first-rate, or excellent (colloq.: as, in royal spirits) ; 
also, having the character proper to a sovereign (as, “Caesar 
was mighty, bold, royal, and loving”: Shakspere’s “Julius 
Cesar,” iii. 1. 127); majestic, noble, or generous; king-like, 
or having characteristics suggesting those of a king (as, that 
royal beast the lion); beyond the common or ordinary in 
size, quality, etc. (used as a specific qualification of many 
things of various kinds).—royal antler, the third branch 


Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” ix.); also, something irritating to 
the feelings; a reproof, gibe, sarcasm, or the like (as, “TI 
had the management of the paper; and I made bold to give 
our rulers some rubs in it”: B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” 
i.); an annoying experience or circumstance (as, “‘those little 
rubs which Providence sends to enhance the value of its 
favours”: Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” i.); also, an 
obstacle, impediment, or difficulty (as, “She knew every 
hard rub . . . inthe Latin grammar by heart,” Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Oldtown Folks,” xxxiii.; “To sleep: perchance to dream: 


(from the base) of a stag’s horn.—royal flush, in poker, a 
straight flush in which the highest card is an ace.—roy/al, n. 
A royal person, or a member of the royal family (now colloq.); 
also, any of various obsolete coins}; also, a size of writing- 
paper, 1924 inches, and of printing-paper, 20X25 inches; 
also, a royal antler; also, naut., a small sail set on the royal- 
mast (as, “The order was given to loose the royals”: Dana’s 
“Two Years before the Mast,” xxix.).—roy/al-ism, n. Ad- 
herence to a king, a royal government, or monatchical 
principles.—roy/al-ist. I. m. A supporter or adherent of 
a king or a royal government, esp. in times of rebellion or 
civil war. II. a. Of or pertaining to royalists.—roy/al-ly, 
adv.—roy/al-mast, n. Naut., the mast next above the 
topgallantmast.—roy/al-ty (-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). (OF. 
rowalte (F. royauté), < ML. regalitas: cf. regality.| Royal 
status, dignity, or power; sovereignty; also, character or 
quality proper to or befitting a sovereign; kingliness; no- 


ay, there’s the rub,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 1. 65); also, 
an unevenness} or inequality}; also, a rough or abraded spot 
due to rubbing. 

rub-a-dub, rub=a=dub (rub/a-dub’), nm. [Imit.] The 
sound of a drum when beaten.—rub/a-dub’, rub/=a= 
dub’, v. .; -dubbed, -dubbing. To give forth the sound of a 
drum when beaten: as, “I heard a drum go rolling, Rub-a- 
dubbing in the distance” (Henley’s “In Hospital,” XXi.). : 

ru-bé-i (ré-bi/i), n.; pl. rubdiydt (ré-bai’yat). [Ar. and 

Pers. ruba‘%, pl. ruba‘iyat.] A quatrain: as, the “Rubdiydt” 
of Omar Khayyam (rendered into English from the Persian 
by Edward FitzGerald in 1859). 

ru-basse (ré-bas’), n. [F. rubasse, rubace, akin to rubis, 
ruby.] A beautiful variety of rock-crystal containing minute 

_ particles of specular iron ore which reflect a bright red color: 
used as a gem. 

ua ; ru-ba-to (ré-ba/td), a. [It., ‘robbed.’] In music, having 

bility; generosity; also, a royal person, or royal persons|| certain notes of a measure arbitrarily lengthened while 

collectively (as, “Crowds of the surrounding royalties [in| others are correspondingly shortened. : 


a  ——————————————————————————— 
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rubber 


rub-ber! (rub/ér), n. One who rubs; one who practises 
rubbing, as in order to smooth or polish something; one who 
makes rubbings; one who practises massage, or who rubs 
persons down, as at a bath; one who rubs horses down, 
as those used for racing; also, an instrument, implement, 
etc., used for rubbing something; a coarse file; a towel 
or piece of cloth for rubbing the body after bathing or for 
rubbing horses down; a kind of brush consisting of wool, 

felt, or the like, fastened to a back, for erasing chalk 
from a blackboard or slate; a piece of caoutchouc, or 
india-rubber, for erasing pencil marks, etc.; also, caout- 
chouc or india-rubber; also, something made of india- 
Tubber; an india-rubber band, or elastic, as for holding 
things together; an overshoe (usually in pl.); in baseball, 
the home base or plate, or the slab marking the pitcher’s 
position, both made (properly) of whitened rubber.—rub/- 
ber’, v. i. (Cf. rubberneck.] To stretch the neck or turn 
the head in order to look at something; hence, to pry into 
the affairs of others. [Slang, U.S.] 

rub-ber? (rub/ér), m. [Origin uncertain.] In certain games, 
as whist, a series of games of an odd number, usually three, 
the last of which is played to decide the contest when each 
side has won the same number of games; two games out of 
three (or three out of five, etc.) won by the same side; the 
decisive game in a series of this kind. 

rub-ber-ize (rub/ér-iz), v. ¢.; -ized, -izing. To coat or im- 
pregnate with india-rubber or some preparation of it. 
rub-ber-neck (rub/ér-nek), ». One given to stretching 
the neck in looking at things, esp. in idle or impertinent 
curiosity. [Slang, U. S.] 

rub-ber=plant (rub/ér-plant), n. Any plant yielding caout- 
chouc or india-rubber; esp.,a moraceous plant, Ficus elastica, 
with oblong, shining, leathery leaves, growing native asa tall 
tree in India, the Malay Archipelago, etc., and much culti- 
vated in Europe and America as an ornamental house-plant. 
rub-ber-y (rub/ér-i), a. Like india-rubber; elastic; tough. 
rub-bing (rub/ing), n. The act of one who or that which 
tubs; also, a reproduction of an incised or sculptured surface 
made by laying paper or the like upon it and rubbing with 
some marking substance. 

rub-bish eee n. [ME. robous, robys; origin obscure: 
ef. rubble.] Waste or refuse material; debris; litter; fig., 
worthless stuff, or trash (as, “What trash is Rome, What 
rubbish and what offal!” Shakspere’s ‘Julius Cesar,” i. 3. 
109; “selling slightly injurious rubbish at one-and-three- 
halfpence . . . a bottle,” H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” ii. 
3. § 1); often, worthless or nonsensical ideas, talk, writing, 
etc., or nonsense (as, “all this modern newspaper rubbish 
about a New York aristocracy,’ Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of 
Innocence,” vi.; “Do you suppose I am not aware that 
my books are rubbish?” Gissing’s “(New Grub Street,” 
iv.).—rub/bish-ing, a. Rubbishy; trashy: as, “rubbishing 
novels” (W. De Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” x.).—rub/- 
bish-y, a. Abounding in or covered with rubbish; also, of 
the nature of rubbish; trashy; paltry. 

rub-ble (rub/1), . [ME. robyl, robel: cf. rubbish.] Rough 
fragments of broken stone, formed by geological action, in 
quarrying, etc., and sometimes used in masonry; masonry 
built of such stone; also, any solid substance, as ice, in 
irregularly broken pieces.—rub/ble=work, n. Masonry 
built of rubble or roughly dressed stones.—rub/bly, a. 
Abounding in, consisting of, or of the nature of rubble. _ 

rube (réb), n. [Abbr. of Reuben, man’s name.] An un- 
sophisticated countryman. [Slang.] 

ru-be-fa-cient (r6-bé-fa/shent). [L. rubefaciens (-ent-), 
ppr. of rubefacere, make red, < rubere, be red, + facere, 
make.] I. a. Producing redness, esp. of the skin, as a 
medicinal application. IZ. . A rubefacient application, 
as a mustard-plaster.—ru-be-fac’tion (-fak’shon), n. A 
making red, esp. with a ruhefacient; redness of the skin 
produced by a rubefacient. 

ru-bel-la (rj-bel/a), n. [NL., prop. fem. of L. rubelius, 
reddish, dim. of ruber, red.] In patiol., a contagious disease 
characterized by a reddish eruption like that of measles, 
but usually with only slight catarrhal and febrile symptoms; 
German measles. 

ru-bel-lite (ré/be-lit), n. [L. rubellus, reddish: see rubella. | 
A ted variety of tourmalin, used as a gem. 


(variable) g as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, 
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ru-be-o-la (ré-bé/o-l4), n. [NL., dim. < L. rubeus, red] 
In pathol., measles; also, rubella.—ru-be/o-lar (-lar), a. 
ru-bes-cent (ré-bes/ent), a. [L. rubescens (-ent-), ppr. of 
rubescere, become red, < rubere, be red.] Becoming red; 
blushing. —ru-bes/cence, n. ; 
ru-bi-a-ceous (r6-bi-a/shius), a. [L. rubia, madder.] Be- 
longing to the Rubiacezx, or madder family of plants, includ- 
ing also the coffee, cinchona, and ipecacuanha plants, the 
gardenia, partridge-berry, houstonia, bedstraw, etc. 
Ru-bi-con (ré/bi-kon), ». [From the river Rubicon, a 
southern limit of Cesar’s province of Cisalpine Gaul, by 
crossing which, in 49 B.c., he began a civil war.] A limit the 
crossing of which is a decisive and irrevocable step. 
ru-bi-cund (ré/bi-kund), a. [L. rubicundus, < rubere, be 
red.] Red or reddish (now chiefly with reference to the 
face or complexion); ruddy: as, “the cheery, rubicund faces 
of children” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxiv.); 
“He was sixty-five, pompous, large, and rubicund”’ (Eden 
nee “Grey Room,” i.).—ru-bi-cun/di-ty (-kun/- 
i-ti), n. 
ru-bid-i-um (ré-bid/i-um), n. [NL., < L. rubidus, red, < 
rubere, be red; named from red lines in its spectrum.] 
Chem. sym., Rb; at. wt., 85.45; sp. gr., 1.52. A silver-white 
metallic element resembling potassium. 
ru-bied (ré/bid), p. a. Colored like the ruby. 
ru-big-i-nous (ré-bij/i-nus), a. [L. rubiginosus, < rubigo, 
robigo, rust.] Rusty; rust-colored; of plants, affected with 
the disease rust. 
ru-bi-ous (ré/bi-us), a. Ruby-colored; red. 
ru-ble (ré/bl), n. [Russ. rubl.] The monetary unit and a 


Obverse. Reverse. 


Ruble, 1862. — British Museum. 


silver coin of Russia, equal to 100 kopecks, and normally 
equivalent to about 514 U. S. cents. 
ru-bric (ro/brik). [OF. F. rubrique, < L. rubrica, red earth, 
< ruber, red.] I. mn. Red earth or ocher (archaic); also, 
a title, heading, direction, or the like, in a manuscript, book, 
etc., written or printed in red or otherwise distinguished 
from the rest of the text; the title or a heading of a statute, 
etc. (orig. written in red); a direction for the conduct of 
divine service or the administration of the sacraments, in- 
serted in liturgical books (orig. and properly in red). IL. 
a. Red; reddish; rubrical.—ru/bri-cal, a. Red; marked 
with red; also, of, pertaining to, or enjoined by liturgical 
rubrics. —ru/bri-cal-ly, adv. 
ru-bri-cate (ro/bri-kat), v. t.; -cated, -cating. [L. rubricatus, 
pp. of rubricare, < rubrica: see rubric.| To mark or color 
with red; also, to furnish with or regulate by rubrics. —ru- 
bri-ca/tion (-ka/shon), n. The act of rubricating; also, 
that which is rubricated, or colored with red, as a title or 
heading in a manuscript.—ru/bri-ca-tor, 7. 
ru-bri-cose (ro bri kos), a. [L. rubricosus, < rubrica: see 
rubric.| Marked with red; reddish. 
ru-by (r0/bi). [OF. rubi, also rubin (F. rubis), < L. rubeus 
or ruber, red; akin to E. red!.] I. 1.; pl. -bies (-biz). A 
red variety of corundum, highly prized as a gem (‘true ruby’ 
or ‘oriental ruby’); a piece of this stone; any of various 
other red gems, as a vatiety of spinel (‘spinel ruby’); also, 
a deep, glowing red color (as, “the natural ruby of your 
cheeks”: Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” iii. 4. 115); also, some- 
thing resembling a ruby or having a color similar to that of 
the ruby; a pimple, as on the face; pl., the lips (see Shak- 
spere’s. “Cymbeline,” ii. 2. 17); sing., red wine (as, “Still 
the Vine her ancient Ruby yields”: FitzGerald’s tr. Omar 
Khayyam’s “Rubéiyét,” v.); in horol., a jewel or bearing of 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


ruby 


a watch, made of ruby or other material; in printing, a 
type (about 5} point) nearly corresponding in size to Amer- 
ican agate (Eng.). IL. a. Of the color called ruby: 4s, 
“ruby lips” (Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” iii. 1. 260).—ru/by, 
v.t.; rubied, rubying. To make of ruby color.—ru/by-tail, 
mn. Any of numerous small, solitary, brilliantly colored, 
parasitic, aculeate hymenopterous insects (family Chry- 
sididze) which lay their eggs in the nests of other insects, as 
Chrysis ignita, a European species having the abdomen of a 
ruby color. 
ru-cer-vine (ré-sér/vin), a. [NL. Rucervus, < Malay 
rasa, deer, + L. cervus, deer.] Of or pertaining to the genus 
Rucervus, comprising East Indian deer with doubly dichot- 
omous antlers. ; 
ruche (résh), n. [F., beehive, ruche; from Celtic.] A 
full pleating or frilling of lace, net, muslin, ribbon, etc., used 
as a trimming or finish for women’s dress. -ruch-ing (r6/- 
shing), n. Material made into a ruche. 
ruck! (ruk),n. [Cf. Icel. hrukka, a wrinkle.] A fold, crease, 
or wrinkle, as in a garment.—ruck}, ». 2. or t. To draw up 
into creases; wrinkle. 
ruck? (tuk), n. [Prob. from Scand.: cf. Icel. hraukr, small 
stack, rick.] A heap or pile of material (now chiefly prov.); 
hence, a large number or quantity; a crowd or throng; 
also, the great mass of undistinguished or inferior persons 
or things (as, “Here in the ruck, anyhow, Surging along, 
Louts, duffers, exquisites, students, and prigs”: Henley’s 
“Tn Hospital,” xi.); also, the horses left behind in a race 
(as, “a brillant young charioteer in the ruck of the race”: 
G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” Xv.). 
ruck-sack (rik/sak), n. ([G., lit. ‘back sack.’] A kind of 
knapsack carried by tourists, etc. 
ruck-us (ruk/us), m. Same as 
[Slang, U. S.] 
ruc-tion (ruk/shon), n. [Perhaps a corrup- 
tion of eruption.] A disturbance, quarrel, or 
row: as, “when the racial ructions rise” 
(Kipling’s “Et Dona Ferentes”). [Colloq.] 
ru-cus (ré/kus), n. [Also rookus, ruckus; 
origin obscure.] A disturbance; a rumpus; 
arow. [Slang, U. S.] 
rud (rud), n. [AS. rudu, akin to réad, E. 
red!.} Red or ruddy color (archaic or prov.); 
also, complexion}; also, ruddle (now prov.). 
ru-das (ré/das). [Origin obscure.] I. n. 
A coarse, ill-natured old woman; a hag; a 
beldam. [Sc.] II. a. Hag-like; coarse; un- 
mannerly. [Sc.] 
rud-beck-i-a (rud-bek/i-4), n. [NL.; from 
Rudbeck, name of Swedish botanical writers. ] 
Any of the showy-flowered asteraceous herbs 
constituting the genus Rudbeckia, as R. 
hirta, the yellow daisy, whose flower-head 4 is 
has a dark disk and yellow rays; a cone- Pe psima ee 
flower. part of the stem 
rudd (rud), ». [Prob. = rud.] A Euro- Sawer pet 
pean fresh-water fish, Scardinius erythroph- one ee as ane 
thalmus, of the carp family. 
rud-der (rud/ér), n. [AS. réther (= D. roer = G. ruder), 
from the stem of rowan, E. row!.] A movable flat piece 
hinged vertically 
at the stern of a 
boat or ship as a 
means of steering; 
also, an analogous 
device for steering 
an aéroplane, etc., 
hinged vertically 
(for right-and-left 
steering) or hori- 
zontally (for up- 
and-down _ steer- 
ing); fig., one who 
or that which 
guides or directs. 
—rud/dered, a. 
Having a rudder. 
—rud/der-less, a. 


TUCUS. 


Rudders. — A, rudder of rowboat; B, of yawl or 
cutter; C, of sailing-vessel. 


Without a rudder. 
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rud-di-ly (rud/i-li), adv. Ina ruddy manner; with a ruddy 
hue. —rud/di-ness, 7. i 

rud-dle (rud/!), n. [From rud.] A red variety of ocher, 
used for marking sheep, coloring, etc.—rud/dle, v. t.; 
-dled, -dling. ‘To mark or color with ruddle. 

rud-dock (rud’9k), n. [AS. rudduc: cf. rud.] The Euro- 
pean robin: as, “The sweet And shrilly ruddock, with its 
bleeding breast” (Hood’s “Midsummer Fairies,” lv.). 

rud-dy (rud/i), a.; compar. ruddier, supetl. ruddiest. [AS. 
rudig, < rudu, E. rud.] Of a fresh, healthy red or reddish 
color, as the complexion, cheeks, face, etc.; having a fresh 
red color in the cheeks, etc., as a person (as, “a short, stout, 
ruddy young fellow”: H. Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” XXVii.); 
red or reddish, as color (as, “Notwithstanding his age there 
was a ruddy tinge upon his features”: Borrow’s ‘‘Bible in 
Spain,” v.); in general, of a red or reddish color (as, “As 
dear to me as are the ruddy drops That visit my sad heart,” 
Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” ii. 1. 289; the ruddy glow of a 


fire; “the ruddier orange, and the paler lime,” Cowper’s 
North American fresh- 


“Task,” iii. 573).-ruddy duck, a 
water duck, Hris- 
matura rubida (or 
jamaicensis), the 
adult male of 
which has the sides 
and upper parts of 
a brownish-red 
color.—rud/dy, _====, 
v. t.; -died, -dying. 
To make ruddy; ! 
redden: as, “A 
wondrous blaze 
was seen to gleam 
; It ruddied 
all the copse-wood 
glen” (Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 


Ruddy Duck. 
Yat, 28), 


rude (réd), a.; compar. ruder, superl. rudest. [OF. F. rude, 


< L. rudis, unwrought, unformed, raw, rough, uncultivated, 
unskilled, inexperienced.] Unwrought, raw, or crude (as, 
rude stone or metal; iron in the rude state); uncultivated 
or wild, esp. roughly wild, or rugged, as land, etc. (as, “this 
island, spot of unreclaim’d rude earth,’’ Cowper’s ‘““Expostu- 
lation,” 468; rude hills); also, roughly wrought, built, or 
formed, or of a rough or crude make or kind (as, rude tools; 
a rude cabin or boat; “‘a rude bed upon the floor,” Dickens’s 
“Oliver Twist,” xix.; “limbs . . . very much swelled with 
the rude bandage he had been tied with,” Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 16); imperfectly or unskilfully made or done, 
rough, or clumsy (as, a rude drawing or inscription; a rude 
handwriting); without literary or rhetorical elegance or ~ 
merit, or unpolished (as, rude rimes or ballads; rude ora- 
tory); without artistic elegance, or of a primitive crudeness 
or simplicity (as, “The temple . . . is of rude design and 
indifferent execution,” Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand 
Miles up the Nile,” xiv.; ‘The rude magnificence of the 
inner court amply corresponded with the grandeur of the 
exterior,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” iv.); also, without 
culture, learning, or refinement (as, “the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet,” Gray’s “Elegy,” iv.; “a rude and unlearned 
age,” J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 7); uncivilized 
or barbarous (as, rude tribes; the rudest savages); without 
refined elegance or delicacy, rough, or homely (as, the rude 
life of the frontier; rude comfort; rude sympathy); coarse, 
or not fine or choice (as, rude clothing; rude fare; “the rude 
and scanty produce of their own mountains,” Scott’s “Castle 
Dangerous,” i.); also, rough in manners or behavior, or 
unmannerly (as, “In far less polished days, A time when” 
rough rude man had naughty ways,” Burns’s “Rights of 
Woman,” 18; “The rude mob reviled them in the street,” 
Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” Old Esther Dudley); 
grossly uncivil, discourteous, or impolite (as, to be rude to a 
person; a rude reply; “I knew it was very rude to stare at 
people Watts-Dunton’s “Aylwin,” i. 2); also, rough, 
arsh, or ungentle (as, rude hands; a rude grasp, blow, or 
shock; ‘Futile proceedings in the House of Commons had 
been brought to a rude close,”’ Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” 
iii. 6); violent or tempestuous, as the wind, waves, etc.; 
also, robust, sturdy, or vigorous (as, rude health; rude 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agony, inté, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; tH, then; y, you; 


rudesby 


strength; “The morning air has given me a rude appetite,” 
Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” iii. 4); also, harsh to the ear, as 
sounds. —rude/ly, adv.—rude/ness, n.—rudes-by (rédz/- 
a. a0 ne Foes 2) ( as ae or ape fellow: as, 
, gone! akspere elt ad 
Peas), [Archaic.] Fg ett 
Rii-des-heim-er (rii//des-hi/mér), n. [G., < Ruidesheim 
town on the Rhine.] A fine white Rhine wine. 
ru-di-ment (ré/di-ment), n. [L. rudimentum, a first 
attempt, beginning (esp. of military training: rudimentum 
ponere, to ‘lay down,’ or complete, the elementary training), 
first principle, < rudis, unwrought, raw, inexperienced, E. 
rude. is beginning or elementary part of learning or 
education (chiefly in pl.: as, “But first I mean To exercise 
him in the wilderness: There he shall first lay down the 
rudiments [see etym.] Of his great warfare, ere I send him 
forth To conquer Sin and Death,” Milton’s “Paradise Re- 
gained,” i. 157; “Mr. Geoffry Wildgoose received the first 
rudiments of his education at a little free-school,”’ R. Graves’s 
Spiritual Quixote,” i. 1; to be taught one’s rudiments); pl., 
the elements or first principles of a subject (as, the rudiments 
of grammar, algebra, or painting; “This boy ... hath 
been tutor’d in the rudiments Of many desperate studies,” 
Shakspere’s ‘“‘As You Like It,” v. 4. 31); also, sing., a mere 
beginning, first slight appearance, or undeveloped or im- 
perfect form of something (often in pl.: as, “a youth... 
who apparently had not in him even the rudiments of worldly 
successfulness,” Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High 
Hand,” ii.); in biol., an organ or part incompletely developed 
In size or structure, as one in an embryonic stage, one arrested 
in growth, or one with no functional activity, as a vestige. 
—ru-di-men/tal (-men’tal), a. Rudimentary.—ru-di- 
men/ta-ry (-ta-ri), a. Pertaining to rudiments or first 
principles; elementary; also, of the nature of a rudiment; 
undeveloped; imperfect.—ru-di-men/ta-ri-ly, adv.—ru- 
di-men/ta-ri-ness, 7. 
rue! (rd), n. [OF. F. rue, < L. ruta, < Gr. pur, rue.] 
Any of the strongly scented plants constituting the genus 
Ruta, esp. R. graveolens, a yellow- : 
flowered herb with decompound leaves 
formerly much used in medicine; also, 
any of various other plants (as, 
meadow-rue; goat’s-rue). ; 
rue? (rd), v.; rued, ruing. [AS. 
hréowan = D. rouwen G. reuen, 
tue: cf. ruth.] I. tr. To make sor- 
rowiul}, or grievet; make repentant 
or sorry{; affect with pity or com- 
assionf; also, to feel sorrow over 
os “Was ever son so rwed a father’s 
death?” Shakspere’s ‘3 Henry VI.,” 
ii. 5. 109); repent of or feel remorse 
for (wrong-doing, etc.); besorry for or 
regret bitterly (one’s own action, conduct, etc.) as bringing un- 
pleasant consequences (as, “Thou shalt rue this treason,” 
Shakspere’s ‘(1 Henry VI.,” iii. 2.36; “If you attempt it, you 
shall never cease to rue your folly,” Godwin’s “Caleb Wil- 
liams,” xx.); repent of or regret (a bargain, promise, etc.); 
in general, to regret as unfortunate, or regard as something 
that one wishes might never have been done, taken place, 
etc. (without or with self-reproach: as, “In all her gates 
Abaddon rues Thy bold attempt,” Milton’s “Paradise Re- 
gained,” iv. 624; to rue the day one was born; “to make us 
rue the hour we let ourselves forget this wasn’t our private 
war,” G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” xxxi.); also, to pityt. II. 
intr. To feel sorrow; be repentant; feel regret or dissatis- 
faction; also, to have pity or compassion (archaic: as, 
“Rue on thy despairing lover!” Burns’s “Fair Eliza’). 
—rue?, n. [AS. hréow.] Sorrow; repentance; regret; 
also, pity or compassion. [Archaic or prov. ] 
rue=a-nem-o-ne (ré/a-nem’9-né), m. A small ranuncula- 
ceous plant, Syndesmon thalictroides, of North America, 
bearing white or pinkish flowers. 
rue-ful (rd/ful), a. Sorrowful, unhappy, or dejected, as 
persons (as, “A small rueful disillusioned. . . little Bealby 
crept back into the visible universe again”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Bealby,” iv.); mournful or doleful, as the face, looks, 
utterances, etc. (as, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, 


Rue (Ruta graveolens). 
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Don Quixote, the hero of Cervantes’s romance; “with rueful 
cry,” Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 1553); often, feeling, 
showing, or expressing a regretful or self-reproachful dismay 
(as, ““He looked so genuinely rweful and abashed that Sabre 
laughed,” A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” ii. 1; 
“Here is Cromwell’s rueful admission. ‘Truly I will now 


come and tell you a story of my own weakness and folly,’”’ 
Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” iv. 7); also, such as to excite 
pitiable (as, a rweful spec- 


sorrow or pity, deplorable, or 
tacle; in a rueful 
plight).—rue/ful-ly, 
adv.—rue’ful-ness, 7. 

ru-fes-cent (r6-fes/- 
ent), a. [L. rufescens 
(-ent-), ppr. of rufes- 
cere, become reddish, 
< rufus, BE. rufous.| 
Somewhat rufous or 
reddish. —ru-fes/- 
cence, n. 

ruff! (ruf), m. [Origin 
uncertain: cf. ruffle!.] 
A neck-piece or collar 
of lace, lawn, etc., gath- 
ered or drawn into deep, 
full, regular folds, much 
wornin the 16th century Ruff. — Close of 16th century. 
by both men and women; also, something resembling such a 
piece in form or position; in mach., an annular ridge on a shaft 
or the like, as at a journal, to prevent motion endwise; in 
z06l., a collar, or set of lengthened or specially marked hairs 
or feathers, on the neck of an animal; also, one of a breed of 
domestic pigeons having a ruff on the neck. 

ruff? (ruf), n. (Cf. ruff! and reeve®.] A sandpiper, Pavon- 
cella pugnax, the male of which has an enormous frill of 
feathers on 
the neck dur- 
ing the breed- 
ing season: the 
female is 
called a reeve. 

run? Gui) 7s 
EAMES weal. 
roffe; origin 
uncertain.] A 
small Euro- 
pean fresh- 
water fish, 
Acerina cer- 
nua, of the a) 
perch family. uff (Pavoncella pugnax). 

ruff‘ (ruf),n. [Cf. obs. F. roufle, ronfle, It. ronfa, card-game, 
perhaps corruptions of F. triomphe, It. trionfo, E. triumph. ] 
An old game at cards, resembling whist{; in card-playing, 
the act of trumping when one cannot follow suit.—ruff, 
v. t. or 7. In card-playing, to trump when unable to follow 
suit. 

ruffed (ruft), a. Having a ruff.—ruffed grouse, a North 
American game-bird, Bonasa wmbellus, having a tuft of 
feathers on each side of the neck: called partridge in the 
northeastern U. S., and pheasant in the southern U. S. 

ruf-fian (ruffian). [F. rufian, rufien; origin uncertain.] 
I.n. Arough, lawless fellow; a brutal bully: as, “Have you 
a ruffian that will swear, drink . . . rob, murder?” (Shak- 
spere’s “2 Henry IV.,” iv. 5. 125); “an abominable lot of 
lawless ruffians” (J. Conrad’s “Rover,” i.). II.a. Having 
the character of a ruffian or ruffians (as, “the most ruffian 
enemy”: Borrow’s “Lavengro,” iv.); also, belonging or per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, a ruffian or ruffians (as, “some 
ruffian voice,” J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” xvii.; “ruffian 
faces,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xxvi.).—ruf’fian, v. 7. 
To play the ruffian.—ruf’fian-ism, n. Conduct befitting 
a ruffian; ruffianly character.—ruf’fian-ly, a. Having the 
character of a ruffian; also, characteristic of or befitting a 
ruffian. 

ruf-fle! (ruffl), v.; -fled, -fling. [ME. ruffelen LG. 
ruffelen = D. ruifelen, wrinkle.] I. tr. To destroy the 
smoothness or evenness of, or wrinkle (as, “My mother’s 


a a ae 
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brow, before somewhat ruffled, grew smooth on the instant”: 
Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” v. 1); roughen or abrade (the 
skin, etc.); cause to rise in ripples or waves (as, “But what 
if the stormy cloud should come, And ruffle the silver sea? 
Holmes’s “Star and the Water-Lily”); throw or form into 
uneven masses (as, “the breeze, ruffling the desert sand”: 
Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” iv. 6); disarrange, as the 
hair, feathers, etc. (as, “He ruffled up his gray moustache 
with thumb and forefinger”: Tarkington’s ‘Alice Adams,” 
xvi.); erect (the feathers), as in anger, as a bird; in general, 
to disorder; disturb; often, to disturb (the mind, one’s 
composure, peaceful relations, etc.: as, “The usual serenity 
of his disposition was slightly ruffled,” W. Churchill’s ‘“Mod- 
ern Chronicle,” i. 9); discompose, annoy, or irritate (a per- 
son: as, “By nature she was of an even temper, more willing 
to be pleased than ruffled,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
Ixxxiii.; “He was not ruffled by the immense disappoint- 
ment,” Arnold Bennett’s ‘“Roll-Call,” ii.); also, to draw up 
(cloth, lace, etc.) into a ruffle, as by gathering along one 
edge; trim with ruffles; also, to turn over (the pages of a 
book) rapidly; pass (cards) through the fingers rapidly. 
Il. intr. To rise unevenly; form folds, ripples, etc.; flutter, 
as a flag in the breeze; also, to show annoyance or irritation 
(as, “ ‘Of course you consider it would have been so,’ sighed 
the lady, ruffling’: G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,” xiii.).—ruf/fle!, n. A break in the smoothness or 
evenness of some surface, as of water; also, a strip of cloth, 
lace, etc., drawn up by gathering along one edge, and used 
as a trimming on dress, etc.; some object resembling this, 
as the ruff of a bird; also, a disturbed state of the mind; 
perturbation; also, a disturbing experience, or an annoy- 
ance or vexation (as, “the ordinary rubs and ruffles which 
disturb even the most uniform life’: Scott’s “Heart of 
Midlothian,” xlvii.). 

rufefle? (ruf/l), v.; -fled, -fling. [ME. ruffelyn; origin un- 
certain.] I. intr. To contend or struggle (as, “She had 
lords and lairds that would ruffle for her”: Scott’s “Abbot,” 
xxvi.); act in a contentious, bullying, or arrogant way; fig., 
of winds, waves, etc., to be violent or rough; also, of persons, 
to act proudly or ostentatiously, swagger, or make a display 
(often with indefinite it: as, “If I go not brave myself, those 
whom I trust have ever the means to ruffle it with the best,” 
Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xi.; “Here he was, a provincial 
man of business, ruffling it with the best of them!” Arnold 
Bennett’s ‘The Old Adam,” vii.). [Archaic.] IL}ir. To 
handle roughly; bully.—ruf/fle?, n. A struggle; a fight; 
a brawl: as, “the ruffle betwixt the Scottish Archers and the 

rovost-marshal’s guard” (Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” vii.). 

Archaic. ] 

ruf-fle? (ruf’l), ». [Also earlier ruff: cf. Pg. rufla, rufo, roll 
of a drum, rufar, beat a roll.] A low, continuous beating of 
a drum, less loud than the roll.—ruf/fle’, v. t.; -fled, -fling. 
To beat a ruffle on (a drum). 

ruf-fler! (ruf/lér), n. [See ruffle!, v.] One who or that 
which ruffles (as, “that enemy of all repose and ruffler of 
even tempers — the mosquito”: H. Melville’s ‘“Typee,”’ 
xxviii.); esp., a sewing-machine attachment for gathering 
cloth into ruffles. 

ruf-fler? (ruf/ler), n. [See ruffle?, v.] One of a class of 
bullying vagabonds common in the 16th centuryy; also, a 
swaggering fellow (archaic: as, “the meanest ruffler who, 
with broken feather and tarnished lace, swaggered at the 
heels of Turenne,” S. J. Weyman’s ‘‘Gentleman of France,” 


1) 

ru-fous (ré/fus), a. [L. rufus, red, reddish; akin to E. red?.] 
Of a reddish or reddish-brown color. 

rug! (rug), m. [Prob. from Scand.] A piece of thick, warm 
cloth used as a coverlet, lap-robe, etc.; also, a square or 
oblong piece of carpeting, often elaborate in design and work- 
manship, used as a floor-covering or a hanging; also, a mat 
or the like made from the pelt of an animal. 

rug? (rug), v. ¢. or 7.; rugged, rugging. [ME.ruggen, roggen; 
prob. from Scand.] To pull roughly; tug. (Sc. and north. 
Eng.]—rug?, n. A pull; atug. [Sc.] 

ru-ga (ré/g4), n.; pl. -ge (-jé). [L.] A wrinkle, fold, or 
ridge.—ru/gate (-gat), a. Wrinkled; rugose. 

Rug-by (rug’bi) foot/ball. [From the Rugby public school, 
in Warwickshire, England.] An English form of the game 
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of football (of which the common American game is a devel- 
opment) in which handling and carrying of the ball are per- 
mitted. Cf. soccer. 
rug-ged (rug/ed), a. [ME. rugged, roggyd; prob. from 
Scand.: cf. rug!.] Rough or shaggy, as with hair or as 
hairt (as, “the rugged Russian bear”: Shakspere’s “Mac- 
beth,” iii. 4. 100); also, rough with projections or irregular- 
ities of surface (as, rugged rocks; “the rugged bark of some 


broad elm,” Milton’s ‘“Comus,” 354); of ground, etc., 


roughly broken, rocky, hilly, or otherwise difficult of passage 
(as, “a quarter of a mile’s slow and toilsome advance up a 
broken and rugged ascent,” Scott’s “Legend of Montrose,” 
iii.; “So onward, o’er the rugged way That runs through 
rocks and sand,” Holmes’s “Agnes,” ii.); of the brow, face, 
etc., wrinkled or furrowed; of the features, face, etc., roughly 
irregular, heavy, or hard in outline or form, rather than 
smoothly rounded or delicately shaped (as, “a tall raw- 
boned man, of an extremely rugged countenance’: Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” vii.); also, rough or tempestuous, as 
weather; severe, hard, or trying, as times, life, etc.; rough, 
harsh, or stern, as persons, the nature, etc. (as, “By slow 
prudence to make mild A rugged people,” Tennyson’s 
“Ulysses,” 37; “the rugged, dour, and unyielding persist- 


ency of the northern Covenanters,” Morley’s “Oliver Crom- _ 


well,” iii. 3); ungentle, or roughly rude, as actions, etc. 
(as, “When offended, his customary behaviour was exceed- 
ingly rugged,’ Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xix.; “a creature 
incapable, by nature, of a rugged tone or a coarse gesture,” 
Reade’s “Christie Johnstone,” i.); also, harsh to the ear, as 
sounds; also, rude, unpolished, or unrefined (as, rugged 
rimes; rugged manners); often, homely or plain, but with a 
rough force or effectiveness (as, “rugged maxims hewn from 
life,” Tennyson’s ‘(Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington,” vii.; “(He spoke with the rugged earnestness of his 
place and character,” Dickens’s “Hard Times,” ii. 5); 


sturdy or strong, rather than elegant (as, “a rugged figure — 


in rawhide boots and coonskin cap”: W. Churchill’s “‘Con- 
iston,” ii. 1); robust or vigorous (U. S.).—rug’ged-ly, adv. 
—rug’ged-ness, 7. 

ru-gose (ré/gis or r6-gés’), a. [L. rugosus, < ruga, wrinkle. ] 
Having ruge or wrinkles; wrinkled; ridged.—ru-gos-i-ty 
(ré-gos/i-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state of being rugose; 
also, a wrinkle.—ru-gous (ré/gus),a. Rugose.—ru/gu-lose 
(-gii-lis), a. Finely rugose; having small wrinkles. 

Ruhm-korff (rém/kérf) coil. [From H. D. Ruhmkorff 
(1803-77), the inventor.] An induction-coil. 

ru-in (ré/in), n. [OF. F. ruine, < L. ruina, fall, downfall, 
ruin, < ruere, fall with violence, rush or dash down.] A 
falling or tumbling down, esp. of a building (now rare); also, 


fallen and wrecked or decayed state, or ruinous condition — 
(as, a building falls to rwin); also, that which remains after ~ 


destruction or decay (as, “one who, having alone escaped 
destruction in an earthquake . . . contemplates the silent, 
corpse-strewn ruin of a vast city’: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Hilda Lessways,”’ v. 2); a ruined building, town, etc.; 
a person as the wreck of his former self (as, “‘A paralysis had 
ravaged his stately form, and left it a shaking ruin”: Irving’s 
“Tales of a Traveler,” i. 9); pl., the remains of a fallen 
building, town, etc., or of anything in a state of destruction 
or decay (as, the ruins of an ancient city; ‘‘the rwins of thy 
linen,” Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” ii. 2. 27); also, pl., in- 


juries or damage done or sustained (as, “‘Till thy father hath. 


made good The ruins done to Malta and to us”: Marlowe’s 
“Jew of Malta,” v.); also, sing., the downfall, decay, or 
destruction of anything (as, “the wanton butchery, the ruin 
of property”: Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 7); 
the downfall of a person, or the complete loss of means, 
position, or the like; the dishonoring of a woman; also, the 
condition resulting from downfall or destruction; ruined or 
hopeless state; also, something that causes downfall or 
destruction (as, ‘Retreat would be ruin,” Prescott’s ‘Con- 
quest of Mexico,” iii. 6; “Her ladyship and Mrs. Stanhope 
between them were the ruin of this poor old man,” Maria 
Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” viii.).—ru/in, »v. 
ML. ruinare (pp. ruinatus), < L.rwina.] 1. tr. To reduce 
to ruins; lay waste; hence, to overthrow or destroy (as, 
“In them is plainest taught . . . What ruins kingdoms”: 


Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” iv. 363); also, to bring 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, her; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agOny, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin 


; FH, then; y, you; 


[F. ruiner,. <. 


ruinate 


irreparable disaster upon (a person, etc.); bring (a person, 
etc.) te financial ruin; dishonor (a woman); demoralize (a 
person) ; also, to injure (a thing) irretrievably (as, to ruin 
one’s clothes; to ruin one’s health); spoil; involve in disas- 
ter, or render abortive (as, “to ruin years of industry by 
one impulsive moment’s folly,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Roll- 
Call,” vii.; ‘Do you wish to rwin everything with your im- 
prudence ?” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xiii.). IL. intr. 
To fall with violence, or go down with a crash (archaic: 
as, Hell saw Heaven ruining from heaven,” Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,” vi. 868); also, to fall into ruins; also, to 
“come to ruin.—ru/i-nate (-i-nat), v. ¢. or ¢.; -nated, -nating. 
(ML. ruinatus, pp.) Same as ruin, v. [Archaic.]—ru- 
i-na/tion (-na/shon), n. The act of ruining, or the state of 
being ruined; also, something that ruins.—ru/in-er, n. 
—ru/i-nous, a. [L. ruinosus.] Fallen into ruin, or 
dilapidated (as, “The house was old and partly ruinous,” 
S. J. Weyman’s ‘‘Gentleman of France,” xii.; ‘a rwinous 
wooden fence,” Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven Gables,” 
i.); consisting of ruins (as, “Damascus . .. shall be a 
ruinous heap”: Isa. xvii. 1); also, bringing or tending to 
bring ruin, or destructive or disastrous (as, “a ruinous war,” 
Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” xlil.; 
ruinous expense; “Of all those expensive and uncertain 
projects . . . there is none perhaps more perfectly ruinous 
than the search after new silver and gold mines,” Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘Wealth of Nations,” iv. 7. 1).—ru/i-nousely, adv. 
—ru/i-nous-ness, 7. 
rul-a-ble (ré/la-bl), a. That may be ruled; governable. 
rule (rél), 7. LOF. riwle (F. régle), < L. regula, rule, ruler, 
straight stick, bar, pattern, model, < regere, keep straight, 
direct, rule: see right.] A straight strip of wood, metal, or 
other material, used for measuring, as a guide in drawing, 
etc.; also, fig., a standard or criterion (as, “a knave, when 
tried on honesty’s plain rule”: Cowper’s “Hope,” 566); 
also, a principle or regulation governing conduct, action, 
procedure, arrangement, etc.; a principle regulating per- 
sonal conduct (as, “If thou well observe The rule of — Not 
too much: by temperance taught”: Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” xi. 531); a principle regulating practice or procedure 
(as, the rules of the road); one of the regulations of a game 
or the like; one of the regulations adopted by some body 
for governing its conduct and that of its members; also, pl., 
formerly, a fixed area in the neighborhood of certain prisons, 
within which certain prisoners were allowed to live on giving 
security; the freedom of such an area; also, sing., a principle 
regulating the procedure to be followed in order to obtain 
some desired result; a prescribed mathematical method for 
performing a calculation or solving a problem; also, the code 
of regulations observed by a religious order or congregation, 
or the order or congregation itself (as, the rule of St. Bene- 
dict); also, that which customarily or normally occurs or 
holds good (as, obedience is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion; asa rule, that is, customarily or usually); also, orderf 
or disciplinet, esp. good disciplinef; also, conductf or be- 
havior} (as, “If you prized my lady’s favour... you 
would not give means for this uncivil rule’: Shakspere’s 
“Twelfth Night,” ii. 3. 182); sometimes, misrulet or dis- 
ordert; also, control, government, or dominion (as, “A wife’s 
rule should only be over her husband’s house, not over his 
mind,” Ruskin’s “Crown of Wild Olive,” iii; “The rule of 
the democracy meant anarchy,” Froude’s “Cesar,” ix.); in 
printing, a thin, type-high strip of metal, usually brass, for 
printing a line or lines, in law, a formal order or direction 
made by a court and limited in application to the case for 
which it is given (‘special rule’); also, an order or regulation 
governing the procedure of a court (‘general rule’).—out of 
rule, contrary to practice or custom: as, “Miss Portman 
- . . blushes for you . . . when you propose that she, who 
is not yet a married woman, should chaperon a young lady. 
It is quite out of rule” (Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” xiv.). 
- —rule of three, in math., the method of finding the fourth 
term in a proportion when three terms are given.—rule of 
thumb, a rule based on experience or practice rather than 
on scientific knowledge; a rough, practical method of. pro- 
cedute: as, “People were not so introspective then... 
they lived more according to a rule of thumb” (S. Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” vi.).—rule, v. t.; ruled, ruling. (OF. 
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riuler, rieuler, < LL. regulare, < L. regula: cf. regulate.] 

To mark with lines, esp. parallel straight lines, with the 

aid of a ruler or the like; also, to mark out or form (a line) 

by this method; also, to control or direct, or exercise domi- 
nating power or influence over (as, ‘““My blood begins my 
safer guides to rule,” Shakspere’s “Othello,” ii. 3. 205; “the 
evil influence that rules your fortunes,” Hawthorne’s 

“Twice-Told Tales,’ The Haunted Mind); prevail ou, per- 

suade, or advise (in the passive: as, ‘But listen to me, 

and by me be ruled,’”’ Tennyson’s “Geraint and Enid,” 623); 

restrain or curb by the exercise of self-control (as, “He that 

ruleth his spirit [is better] than he that taketh a city”: Prov. 

xvi. 32); exercise authority or dominion over, or govern (as, 

“She ruled her husband and her children as a matter of 

course,” Eden Phillpotts’s ‘Children of Men,” Prologue, 1.; 

“Thou art not king, Nor fit to govern and rule multitudes,” 

Shakspere’s ‘2 Henry VI.,” v. 1. 95); also, to decide or de- 

clare judicially or authoritatively; decree; put or shut (out) 

by formal decision (as, “I lock up my Grey Room and rule 
it out of our scheme of existence”: Eden Phillpotts’s “Grey 

Room,” i.).—to rule the roast, to have the chief direction 

of affairs; have full sway; be master: as, “His wife ‘ruled 

the roast,’ and, in governing the governor, governed the 
rovince” (Irving’s ‘Knickerbocker’s New York,” iv. 4). 
Now sometimes understood as to rule the roost, in allusion 
to the domineering manner of a cock.]—rule, v.1. To 
exercise dominating power or influence (as, “this love of life, 

which in our nature rules”: Crabbe’s “Borough,” vii.); 

exercise authority, dominion, or sovereignty (as, “Let them 

obey that know not how to rule”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry 

VI.,” v. 1. 6); also, to prevail or be current, as prices (as, 

prices ruled high yesterday); maintain a particular current 

price or value, as commodities; be, prevailingly, as specified; 

also, to make a formal decision or ruling, as on a point at law. 

rule=joint (rol/joint), n. A pivoted joint by which two thin 
flat strips are so joined end to end that each strip will turn 
or fold only edgewise in one . 
direction: so called from its em- 
ployment in folding rules. 

rul-er (ré/lér), n. A strip of 
wood, metal, or other material 
with a straight edge, used in Jf 
drawing lines, etc.; also, one jj} 
who or that which rules paper, | 
etc.; also, one who or that which 
rules or governs; a sovereign. 

rul-ing (ré/ling),n. Ruled lines; jf 
also, an authoritative decision, 
as by a judge on a point at law. Rulejoint. — o and 6, strips 
—rul/ing, p. a. That rules; joined; ¢, rule-joint. 
governing; predominating; prevalent or current.—rul/- 
ing-ly, adv. 

ru-ly (r6/li), a. 
not unruly. 

rum! (rum), n. [Origin uncertain.] An alcoholic liquor 
or spirit distilled from molasses or some other sugar-cane 
product; hence (colloq.), alcoholic drink in general; intox- — 
icating liquor. 

rum? (rum), a. [Origin obscure; first in slang of 16th 
century vagabonds.] Good or fine; also, odd, strange, or 
queer (as, “It’s rwm! At least I can’t make it out,” W. De 
Morgan’s “‘Alice-for-Short,” xxv.; “Deuced rum sensation ee 
Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” i. 4). [Slang.] 

Ru-man (ré/man or rj-min’). [Rumanian Roman, < L. 
Romanus, E. Roman.] 1. a. Rumanian. If. n.; pl. 
-mans. A native or inhabitant of Rumania; also, the lan- 
guage of Rumania; Rumanian. 

Ru-ma-eni-an (rj-ma/ni-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Rumania, its inhabitants, or their language. II. n. A 
native or inhabitant of Rumania; also, the language of 
Rumania, belonging to the Romance group (although con- 
taining many additions from the Slavic and other sources). 

Ru-emansh (rj-mansh’), a. and n. [See Romansh.] Same 
as Rheto-Romanic. 

rum-ble (rum’bl), v.; -bled, -bling. [ME. romblen = D. 

rommelen = G. rummeln = Dan. rumle, rumble; of imit. 

origin.] I. intr. To make a deep, heavy, continuous, 
jarring sound, as thunder, etc.; also, to move or travel 


(Cf. unruly.] Conforming to rule; orderly; 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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with such a sound (as, “The train rwmbled on through a 
landscape of fiery furnaces”: Arnold Bennett’s “Book of 
Carlotta,” i. 4). II. tr. To cause to make, or move with, a 
rumbling sound; give forth or utter with a rumbling sound; 
also, to subject to the action of a rumble, as for the purpose 
of polishing.—rum/ble, n. A rumbling sound, as of thunder 
or a heavy vehicle; also, a rear part of a carriage containing 
seating accommodations as for servants or space for bag- 
gage; a smaller seat behind the principal seat in an auto- 
mobile (‘rumble seat’); also, a tumbling-box.—rum/bler, 
n.—rum/bling-ly, adv.—rum/bly, a. Rumbling; at- 
tended with, making, or causing a rumbling sound. 
rum-bus-tious (rum-bus/chus), a. [Var. of robustious: 
cf. rambunctious.| Boisterous; unruly. [Colloq.] 
ru-men (ré/men), 7.; pl. rwmina (ré/mi-nd). [L. rumen 
(rumin-), throat, gullet.] The first stomach of ruminating 
animals, lying next to the reticulum; also, the cud of a 
ruminant. 
ru-mi-nant (ré/mi-nant). [L. ruminans (-ant-), ppr.] 
I. a. Ruminating; chewing the cud; belonging or pertain- 
ing to the Ruminantia, a section of ungulate mammals, in- 
cluding the ox, sheep, camel, etc., which chew the cud, 
and have a complex stomach of several compartments (see 
stomach, n.); also, given to or characterized by meditation; 
meditative. II. n. A ruminant animal.—ru/mi-nant-ly, 
adv. 
ru-mi-nate (ré/mi-nat), v.; -nated, -nating. [L. ruminatus, 
pp. of rwminari, chew the cud, chew over again, think over, 
< rumen, throat, gullet: cf. rumen.] I. intr. To chew 
the cud, as a ruminant; also, to meditate or muse (as, ‘“Mr. 
Wendover . . . stood gloomily ruminating in front of the 
fire,’ Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xxvi.; ‘The old 
warrior king was . . . rwminating on his gloomy fortunes,” 
Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” Ixxxi.); sometimes, to 
meditate with a view to action (as, “I rwminated incessantly 
upon plans of deliverance”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” 
xix.). II. ¢r. To chew again; also, to turn over in the 
mind, or meditate on (as, “(Conduct me where, from com- 
pany, I may revolve and rwminate my grief”: Shakspere’s 
“1 Henry VI.,” v.5. 101); meditate on (a plan, etc.) with a 
view to action (as, “to rwminate strange plots of dire re- 
venge”’: Shakspere’s ‘‘Titus Andronicus,” v. 2. 6).—ru/mi- 
nat-ing-ly (-na-ting-li), adv.—ru-mi-na/tion (-na/shon), 
n. [(L. ruminatio(n-).] The act or process of ruminating, 
or chewing the cud; also, meditation.—ru/mi-na-tive 
(-na-tiv), a. Given to rumination; meditative.—ru/mi-na- 
tor (-n4-tor), n. 
rum-mage (rum/aj), n. [Obs. F. arrwmage (now arrimage), 
< arrumer (now arrimer) = Sp. and Pg. arrumar, stow; 
origin obscure.] The stowage of cargo in a ship’s hold}; 
a place of stowage or storaget; also, miscellaneous articles; 
odds and ends; also, a rummaging search; also, a commotion 
(obs. or Sc.).—rummage sale, a sale of unclaimed goods 
at a wharf or warehouse, or of odds and ends of merchandise 
at a shop ; hence, the sale of miscellaneous articles (old or new) 
contributed to raise money for charity.—rum/mage, v.; 
-maged, -maging. I. tr. To stow or arrange (cargo) in a 
shipt; stow or arrange cargo in (a ship or hold)t; also, to 
search thoroughly or ransack (a ship, etc.), as for goods or 
persons to be seized; in general, to search thoroughly or 
actively through (a place, receptacle, etc.), esp. by moving 
about, turning over, or looking through contents (as, to 
rummage a closet or a trunk; “He rwmmaged his pockets,”’ 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” xlii.); hunt through 
(sometimes fig.: as, to rwmmage one’s memory for a name or 
date); also, to bring or fetch (owt or up) by searching (lit. 
or fig.: as, “The hostess was engaged in rwmmaging out 
silver in change of half-a-guinea,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 
xxiii.; “Theobald had rwmmaged up a conclusion from some 
odd corner of his soul,” S. Butler’s ‘“Way of All Flesh,” xiii.). 
II, intr. To search actively, as in a place or receptacle, or 
among contents, etc.: as, “He rummaged in the drawer for 
a sheet of paper” (Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” viii.); 
“They then proceeded to rummage about the city .. . in 
quest of what they called evidence” (Irving’s “Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” v. 6).—rum/mag-er (-a-jér), n. 
rum-mer (rum/ér), n. [D. roemer.] A kind of large 
drinking-glass, or its contents: as, “Then Rhenish rwmmers 


walk the round; In bumpers ev’ry king is crown’d” (Dry- 
den’s “Letter to Sir George Etherege,” 45). 


rum-my! (rum/i). [See rwm}.] I. a. Of or like rum: as, a 


rummy flavor. IL. n.; pl. rummies (-iz). A drinker of rum 
or liquor, or a drunkard (as, “I’d ben a-runnin’ a little 
temperance revival . . . I was makin’ it mighty warm for 
the rwmmies”: Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” xi 
also, one who favors the liquor traffic, or opposes prohibition. 
Slang. 

Ngee: (rum/i), a. [See rum?.] Odd; strange; queer: 
as, “There seemed to be some rummy mystery about his 
absence” (A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” iv. 2). 
[Slang.] 

ru-mor (ré/mor),n. [OF. rumour (F. rumeur), < L. rumor, 
common talk, rumor.] Unconfirmed public report (as, 
“Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, The numbers 
of the fear’d’”: Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” iii. 1. 97); the 


report of a particular thing (whether merely asserted or — 


actual), without confirmation or certainty as to facts (as, 
“The faint rwmour of something big being in preparation 
followed him into every harbour,’ J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” 
ii. 5; “The rumour of what had happened . . . had spread 
about the premises,’ Arnold Bennett’s ““Clayhanger,” i. 18); 
a report or statement in general circulation without con- 
firmation or certainty as to facts (as, “He had, if the per- 
sistent rwmors were true, accomplished an almost incompre- 
hensible feat,’’? W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 18; rwmors of 
an impending change); also, reputation or fame (archaic: 
as, “Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight,” Shak- 
spere’s “1 Henry VI.,” ii. 3. 7); also, a murmur, confused 
noise, or din (archaic).—ru/mor, v. I. tr. To circulate, 
report, or assert by a rumor: as, “Awmour it abroad That 
Anne, my wife, is sick and like to die’ (Shakspere’s ‘Richard 
III.,” iv. 2. 51); “I was rumoured to be dreadfully ‘clever’ ”’ 
(H. G. Wells’s ‘“Tono-Bungay,” ii. 4. §1). II. intr. To make 
a murmuring sound.—ru/mor-er, n.—ru/mor=mong’er 
(-mung’gér), n. One given to spreading rumors.—ru/mor- 
ous,a. Of the nature of rumor or unconfirmed report (rare); 
also, murmurous, as sound or things sounding (archaic). 

ru/mour, ru/mour-er. British preferred forms of rumor, 
ets 

rump (rump), n. [ME. rumpe, prob. from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
rumpr, Dan. rumpe, Sw. rumpa, rump, D. romp, G. rumpf, 
trunk.] The hinder part of the body of an animal; the 
buttocks; also, a cut of beef from this part of the animal, 
behind the sirloin and above the round; also, fig., the last 
and unimportant or inferior part, or fag-end, of something, 
esp. of a parliamentary or other assembly or body; specif. 
[cap.], with the, in Hing. hist., the remnant of the ‘Long 
Parliament,’ 1640-53, restored 1659-60, after the expulsion 
of many of its members in 1648 or during its final period 
(as, “the few members who made up what was contemp- 
tuously called the Rump of the House of Commons,’’ Mac- 
aulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.; ‘The Rump alone was left to 
stand for the old tradition of Parliament,’’ Morley’s ‘Oliver 
Cromwell,” iv. 6).—rump/=bone, n. The bone of the 
rump; the aitchbone; the sacrum. 

rum-ple (rum/pl), n. [Cf. MLG. rumpele, a wrinkle, D. 
rompelig, wrinkled, also E. rimple.] A wrinkle or irregular 
fold, esp. in cloth or the like that has been crushed or 
crumpled.—rum/ple, v.; -pled, -pling. 1. tr. To draw or 
crush into wrinkles, or crumple (as, to rumple the clothes; 
a rumpled sheet of paper); in general, to bring into an un- 
even or disordered condition; ruffle (the hair, feathers, etc.: 
often with wp); tousle. IL. intr. To become wrinkled or 
crumpled.—rum/ply, a. Rumpled; crumply. 


rum-pus (rum/pus), n. [Origin uncertain.] A noisy or 


violent disturbance or commotion, or a row (as, “He... 
knocked down so many students and easels and drawing- 
boards . . . and made such a terrific rumpus,” Du Mau- 
rier’s “‘Trilby,” ii.; ‘I should think twice about it before 
making a rumpus, Heath,” W. De Morgan’s “Alice-for- 
Short,” x.); also, disturbing noise, or uproar (as, children, 
don’t make so much rumpus; the affair caused considerable 
rumpus). [Colloq.] 
rumsrun-ner (rum/run/ér), n. A person or a vessel en- 
gaged in running or smuggling rum or liquors, as for illicit 
sale. [Colloq.|—rum/=run/ning, n. and a. 
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run (run), v. 7.; pret. ran (also run), pp. run, ppr. running. 
[ME. rinnen, rennen, < AS. rinnan (pret. ran, pp. ge- 
_runnen) = OHG. rinnan (G. rinnen) = Icel. rinna, later 

renna, = Goth. rinnan, run.] To move the legs quickly, so 
as to go more rapidly than in walking (in bipedal locomotion, 
so that for an instant in each step neither foot is on the 
ground); hasten, as to some end or object, or to do something 
(as, “What need a man . . . run to meet what he would 
most avoid?” Milton’s “Comus,” 363); have recourse for 
help, as to some person or thing; go about without restraint 
(often with about: as, to run about at will; children allowed 
to run about the streets); make off quickly, or take to flight; 
rush (at, etc.) with hostile intent; take part ina race; stand 
as a candidate for election; also, to move swiftly by other 
means of locomotion than legs, as an animal (as, ‘“When the 
fish first rwn up the rivers, they are fat”: Irving’s “Captain 
Bonneville,” viii.); in general, to move rapidly through 
space; move swiftly, as a vessel, vehicle, etc.; sail or be 
driven (ashore, aground, etc.), as a vessel or those on board; 
ply between places, as a vessel or conveyance; make a more 
or less rapid journey for a short stay at a place (as, ‘“The 
Doctor would rwn up from Sacramento once in a while’: 
Bret Harte’s ““Miggles’’); also, to pass quickly (as, “There 
ran a rumour Of many worthy fellows that were out,” 
Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” iv. 3. 182; a thought runs through 
one’s mind; “The eyes of the Lord run to and fro through- 
out the whole earth,” 2 Chron. xvi. 9); also, to creep, trail, 
or climb, as vines, etc.; also, to move easily, freely, or 
smoothly (as, a rope runs in a pulley); be in operation, or 
continue operating, as machinery; continue in or return to 
the mind persistently (as , ‘“That bit of a tune’s been running 
in my head”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘These Twain,” vii.); 
also, to come undone or unravel, as stitches or a fabric; also, 
to flow, as a liquid (as, blood runs from a wound); flow along, 
esp. strongly, as a stream, a tide, the sea, etc. (as, “with a 
strong tide running’: Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” xi.); 
melt and flow, as varnish, etc.; spread on being applied to 
a surface, as a liquid; spread over a material when exposed 
to moisture (as, the colors in a fabric rwn); pass from one 
bulb of an hour-glass to the other, as sand (often fig.: as, 
‘“‘while the sands o’ life shall run,” Burns’s ““My Love is Like 
a Red Red Rose’’); also, to flow, stream, or be wet with a 
liquid (as, “Mine eye shall . . . run down with tears”: 
Jer. xiii. 17); discharge, or give passage to, a liquid or 
fluid; overflow or leak, as a vessel; allow the sand to pass 
from one bulb to the other, as an hour-glass; also, to coagu- 
late or curdle, as milk, etc. (now prov.); also, to pass or go 
by, as time; sometimes, to come to an end, as a period of 
time; also, to have currency or be current, as practices, etc.; 
have legal force or effect, as a writ; also, to continue or last, 
or remain in operation or existence (as, a lease to run ten 
years); keep the stage or be played continuously, as a play; 
also, to go or proceed (as, so the story runs; the series of 
numbers running 2, 4, 6, 8, etc.); also, to extend or stretch 
(as, ‘Narrow shelves . . . ran round the walls,” J. Conrad’s 
“Lord Jim,” xx.; “Our front now ran behind what had once 
been Hooge village,’ Buchan’s ‘Hist. of the Great War,” 
liii.); also, to have a specified character, quality, form, etc.; 
be of a certain average size, number, etc. (as, potatoes run- 
ning large, or running a certain number to the pound); 
also, to pass into a certain state or condition, get, or become 
(as, to run into debt; a well runs dry; one’s funds run low). 
—torunamuck. See amuck.—to run down, to have the 
motive power exhausted; cease to go; stop working, as a 
mechanism; also, to decline in vigor or health; also, to fall 
off, diminish, or decrease; deteriorate; fall into decay.— 
to run out, to come to an end, as a period of time; expire; 
also, to become expended or exhausted, as a supply of some- 
thing.—to run out of, to come to the end of, or exhaust 
(a supply).—to run riot. See under riot, n.—to run 
through, to consume or spend rapidly or recklessly. —to run 
wild. See under wild, a.—run, v.¢. To run along (a way, 
path, etc.); traverse in running; run about in (as, to run 
the streets); perform by or as by running (as, to run a race); 
also, to sew (something) by passing the needle in and out 
repeatedly with even stitches in a line; also, to flee from 
(a place, etc.: now colloq. or prov.); also, to run or get past 
or through (as, to run a blockade); also, to expose one’s self 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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to, or be exposed to (a chance, risk, etc.); also, to pursue, 
chase, or hunt (game, etc.: as, “The chief difficulty in run- 
ning buffalo . .. is that of loading the gun... at full 
gallop,” Parkman’s ‘Oregon Trail,” xxiv.); also, to contend 
with in a race; also, to cause to run, as a horse ridden or led 
(as, ‘men running horses up and down the street for sale’’: 
Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop,” xlvi.); enter (a horse, etc.) 
ina race; put up (a person) as a candidate for election; also, 
to bring into a certain state by running (as, to run one’s 
self out of breath); bring, lead, or force into some state, 
action, etc. (as, “to rwn myself into trouble,” Scott’s ‘““Mon- 
astery,” xxv.; “He runs his father in debt,’”’ Thoreau’s 
“Walden,” i.); also, to cause to move rapidly or otherwise 
(as, “The lugger had been run into a narrow creek’: 
Conan Doyle’s ““Micah Clarke,” xxiv.); cause to ply between 
places, as a vessel or conveyance; convey or transport, as 
in a vessel or vehicle; smuggle (contraband eaedan also, 
to drive, force, or thrust (as, “I... chanced to run my 
nose directly against a post,’’ Steele, in ‘Spectator,’ 268; 
to run a dagger into a man); pierce or stab (with through: 
as, “I ran one of the assassins through the body,” H. Brooke’s 
“Fool of Quality,” xviii.); also, to cause to pass quickly (as, 
to run one’s eyes over a letter); also, to cause to move 
easily, freely, or smoothly (as, to run up a sail); keep oper- 
ating or going, as a machine; conduct or manage, as a 
business, an establishment, etc.; also, to cause (a liquid) to 
flow; melt, fuse, or smelt, as ore; cast in a mold, as cannon; 
also, to give forth or flow with (a liquid); pour forth or dis- 
charge; also, to extend (a thing), as in a particular direction 
(as, to run a partition across a room); draw or trace, as a 
line.—to run down, to pursue until caught or killed, as 
game; pursue and overtake, as a criminal; hunt down or 
trace out, as a clue; also, to knock down or overthrow by 
running against; collide with and sink (a vessel); also, to 
disparage; defame; vilify; also, to reduce in vigor or health 
(as, to be run down by overwork).—to run into the 
ground, to carry to an extreme; overdo. [Colloq.]—to 
run the gantlet. See gantlet!.—run, n. The act of 
running, as in hastening to some point or in rapid flight 
(esp. in ‘on the run’: as, “You could see the people tearing 
down on the run,’ Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” 
XXV.); a running pace (as, “Iset out ... atarun”: W.H. 
Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” x.); power of running (as, 
“They have . . . little run left in themselves”: Hughes’s 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,’’ i. 7); also, in general, onward 
movement, progress, course, etc. (as, the run of the sea or the 
waves); the direction or lie of something (as, the run of the 
grain of wood); the particular course or tendency of some- 
thing (as, the run of events; to get or keep the run of a 
thing, that is, to become or keep informed about it); also, 
freedom to range over, go through, or use something; free 
access to, or free use or enjoyment of, something (as, “The 
jovial rogues had the run of my lord’s kitchen, stables, cel- 
lars, and cigar-boxes”: Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” lix.); also, 
an act or spell of running, or the distance covered; an act 
or spell of moving rapidly, as in sailing, moving on wheels, 
etc., or the distance covered (as, “After a run of six weeks, 
the Aspasia entered the Channel,” Marryat’s “King’s 
Own,” xxxviii.; the train makes a run of 100 miles); a rapid 
journey for the purpose of a short stay at a place (as, to take 
a run to the seashore); any rapid or easy course or progress; 
also, a line or place in knitted work where a series of stitches 
have slipped out or come undone; also, a flow or rush of 
water, etc.; a small stream, or a brook or rivulet (as, Bull 
Run, in northeastern Virginia); also, a continuous spell or 
course of some condition of affairs, etc. (as, a rwn of good or 
bad luck; a run of power); a continuous extent or stretch 
of something, as a vein of rock or ore; a continuous series 
or succession of something (as, “‘a rwn of wet seasons”: G. 
White’s “Nat. Hist. of Selborne,” ii. 19); a series of suc- 
cessful shots, strokes, or the like, in a game; a set of things 
in numerical or other regular order, as a sequence at cards; 
a series of sudden and urgent demands, as on a bank, for 
payment; any continued or extensive demand, call, or the 
like (as, “Never was such a run upon the haberdashers’’: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 4); a spell of being in demand 
or favor with the public (as, ‘A history of the Bloody 
Assizes . . . was expected to have as great a run as the 
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Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” xix.); 
a continuous course of performances, as of a play; also, a 
spell or period of causing something, as a machine, to run or 
continue operating; the amount of anything produced in 
such a period; also, a spell of causing something liquid to 
run or flow, or the amount which runs; also, a landing of 
smuggled goods; also, a kind or class, as of goods; the or- 
dinary or average, or not superior, kind of goods or material; 
the ordinary or average kind or class of anything (often 
preceded by common, ordinary, general, etc.: as, the run, or 
the common run, of mankind; “As for the usual run of 
concerts, he hated them,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
Ixxiii.); also, a number of animals moving together; a 
school of fish in motion, esp. inshore from deep water or up 
a river for spawning; also, that in or on which something 
runs or may run; a stretch or range of grazing-ground for 
cattle, etc.; an inclosure within which domestic animals or 
fowls may range about (as, a poultry run); a regular track 
made by certain animals (as, “‘a hippo cun”’: J. H. Patter- 
son’s “Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” mii); the bower of a bower- 
bird or gardener-bird; a way, track, or the like along which 
something runs or moves; a trough or pipe through which 
water, etc., runs; in baseball, the score unit, made by success- 
fully running around all the bases and reaching the home 
plate; in cricket, the score unit, made by the successful 
running of both batsmen from one wicket to the other; 
in music, a rapid succession of tones; a roulade; naut., the 
extreme after part of a ship’s bottom.—in the long run. 
See under long!, a.—run, p.a. Smuggled (as, “run goods”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” ix.); also, melted or liquefied; 
poured i 


Pilgrim’s Progress’: 


in a melted state; run into and cast in a mold. 

run-a-bout (run/a-bout”), m. One who runs about from 
place to place; also, a light open wagon; also, an auto- 
mobile of the open-car type intended to accommodate two 
persons upon a single seat; also, a small motor-boat. 

run-a-gate (run/a-gat), n. [= renegade.] A renegade}; 
also, a fugitive or runaway (archaic); also, a vagabond or 
wanderer (archaic). 

run-a-round (run/a-round”), n. A mild form of whitlow 
encircling a nail. 

run-a-way (run/a-wa”). I. n. One who runs away; a 
fugitive; a deserter; also, a horse or team which has broken 
away from control and bolted; also, an act of running away; 
specif.. an elopement. IE. a. Having run away; escaped; 
fugitive; of a horse, etc., having escaped from the control 
of the rider or driver; also, pertaining to or accomplished 
by running away or eloping bak a runaway match or mar- 
riage); also, easily won, as a race. 

run-ci-nate (run/si-nat), a. [NL. runcinatus, < L. run- 
cina, plane (but taken as ‘saw’).] In bot., of a leaf, etc., 
pinnately incised, with the lobes or teeth curved Pe 
backward. 

run-dle (run/dl), ». [Var. of rowndel.] A 
circlet; a circular arrangement{; something 
circular}; also, a rung of a ladder; one of the § 
bars of a lantern-wheel; also, a wheel or simi- 
lar rotating object. 

rund-let, run-let! (rund‘let, run/let),n. [ME. 
rondelet, dim. < OF. rondelle, small cask, < Jf 
rond, E. rownd?.] A small cask or barrel (as, 9 
“twelve small rwndlets of fine powder for our 
small-arms”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” 
x.); also, an old measure of capacity, 
reckoned at about 18 gallons. [Archaic.] 

rune (rén), n. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. rin = AS. run, 
written character, writing, orig. mystery, 
secret, = Goth. rina, mystery: cf. round!.] 
Any of the letters or characters of an alphabet 
(in varying forms) used by the ancient Teu- 
tonic peoples, esp. the Scandinavians; hence, 
something written or inscribed in such char- 
acters; an old Scandinavian poem or song 
(as, “Of the Troll of the Church they sing the 
rune By the Northern Sea in the harvest 
moon”: Whittier’s ‘“Kallundborg Church”); 
in general, a poem, song, or verse (chiefly it Rines at 
poetic); also, a character or mark, inscription, Ruthwell, Dum- 


verse, or the like, of mystic significance or jana” Scots 


Runcinate 
Leaf of Dande- 
usually lion (Taraxacum 
taraxacum). 


Part of Cross 
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magic power (as, “Wise he was, and many curious arts, 
Postures of runes, and healing herbs he knew”: M. Arnold’s" 
“Balder Dead,” i.).—runed, a. Inscribed with runes. , 

rung! (rung), m. [AS. hrung = D. rong = G. runge.| A 
stout stick, rod, or bar, esp. one of rounded section, forming — 
a piece in something framed or constructed (as, a rung or 
rail on the side of a cart; the rungs or spokes of a wheel); 
one of the rounded crosspieces forming the steps of a ladder; 
a rounded or shaped piece fixed horizontally, for strengthen- — 
ing purposes, between the legs of a chair or the like, or one 
set, esp. vertically, as part of the back or arm of a chair; 
also, a cudgel or stout staff (Sc. and north. Eng.). 

rung? (rung). Preterit and past participle of ring’. 

ru-nic (ré/nik), a. Of the nature of an alphabetic rune, or 
consisting of or set down in runes (as, a runic character; 
the runic alphabet; runic inscriptions or writing); inscribed 
with runes (as, runic stones or monuments); pertaining to 
or concerned with runes (as, runic knowledge or study); 
also, such as might have been written in runes (as, runic 
rimes); specif., of the ancient Scandinavian class or type, 
as literature, poetry, etc.; also [usually cap.], of or from 
ancient Scandinavia (as, “The Northmen came, Fix’d on 
each vale a Runic name”: Scott’s “Rokeby,” iv. 1); also 
[1. c.], of ornamental knots, figures, etc., of an interlaced 
form seen on ancient monuments, metalwork, etc., of the 
northern European peoples.—runic staff. Same as clog- 
almanac. 

run‘let!, n. See rundlet. 

run-let? (run‘let), n. A little run or stream; a runnel: as, 
“ryunlets babbling down the glen” (Tennyson’s “Mariana 
in the South,” 44). 

run-nel (run’el),n. [For ME. rynel, < AS. rynel.] Asmall 
stream or brook, or a rivulet (as, “hearing no sound except 
. . . the various gurgling noises of innumerable runnels”: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” x.); also, a small 
channel, as for water. 

run-ner (run/ér), n. One who or that which runs; a racer; 
a fugitivet or deserter; a messenger; one acting as collector, 
agent, or the like for a bank, broker, etc.; one whose business 
it is to solicit patronage or trade; a policeman or detective 
(now rare: Eng.); a smuggler, or a smuggling vessel; an 
operator or manager, as of a machine; a small stream (chiefly 
north. Eng.); a long, narrow rug, suitable for a hall or pas- 
sageway; a long, narrow strip of linen, embroidery, lace, or 
the like, placed across a table; in a grinding-mill, the stone 
which is turned, in distinction from the fixed stone; also, 
something in or on which something else runs or moves; 
a channel along which metal runs in founding; a roller on 
which something moves along; either of the long pieces of 
wood or metal on which a sled or the like slides; the blade ~ 
of a skate; also, specif., in ichth., a jurel, Carangus chrysos, 
ranging from Cape Cod southward; in boé., a slender, pros- 
trate stem which 
throws out roots 
at its nodes or ¥ 

end, thus produ-e« i¢ 
cing new plants; ‘ 
also, a plant that 
spreads by such 
stems.—scarlet 
runner. See un- 
der scarlet, a.— 
run/ner=up’, n. In sports and games, the competitor, 
player, or team finishing next to the winner or taking sec- 
ond place. ' 

run-net (run/et), . Obs. or prov. form of rennet. 

run-ning (run/ing), m. The act of one who or that which 
runs; competition, as in a race (as, to be out of the running); 
also, that which runs, as a flow of liquid (as, “And from the 
dregs of life think to receive What the first sprightly running 
could not give’: Dryden’s ‘“Aurengzebe,” iv. 1).—run/. 
ning, 7. a. That runs; moving or passing rapidly; creeping 
or climbing, as plants; moving or proceeding easily or 
smoothly; moving when pulled or hauled, as a rope; slipping 
or sliding easily, as a knot or a noose (see phrases below); 
operating, as a machine; cursive, as handwriting; flowing 
as a stream; liquid or fluid; discharging matter, as a sore; 
also, that is going on, or current (as, the running month); 


Runner of Strawberry. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
Py ’ 


élect, agony, intd, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operj, ardent, actgr, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


_—_ 


running=gear 


prevalent, as a condition, etc.; also, going or carried on con- 
tinuously, or continuous or sustained (as, a running com- 
mentary) ; extending or repeated continuously (as, a run- 
ning pattern); also, following in succession (placed after the 
noun: as, for three nights running); also, performed with 
or during a run (as, “He had taken a running leap... . 
and with all his might had thrown himself clear over our 
palisades,’ Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” vii.; a running 
fight, one carried on during a pursuit or flight),—running 
board, a narrow platform, as along the side of a locomotive, 
or along the ridge of a box-car, or along the side of an open 
street-car just above the ground.—running bowline, a 
bowline-knot made round a part of the same rope so as to 
form a noose.—running knot, a knot made round and so 
as to slide along a part of the same rope, thus forming a noose 
which tightens as the rope is pulled.—running noose, a 
noose with a running knot.—running part, of a rope, etc., 
a part which 
is not made 
fast to some- 
thing, as a 
part of a 
tackle run- 
ning between 
sheaves or 
pulleys. Cf. 
standing Running 
part, under 
standing, p. a.—running title, in printing, a descriptive 
head-line placed continuously at the top of pages of type, 
esp. a general title of a volume placed at the top of the 
left-hand pages or all the pages of the volume.—run/- 
ning=gear, m. The wheels and axles of a vehicle, and 
their attachments, as distinguished from the body; also, 
all the working parts of a locomotive or the like.—run/- 
ning-ly, adv. In a running manner. 
run-nion} (run/yon), m. See ronion. 
runsoff (run/6f), ». Something which runs off, as rain which 
flows off from the land in streams; also, a deciding final 
race held after a dead heat; a deciding final contest held 
after a principal one. 
run-round (run/round), n. Same as runaround. 
runt (runt), m. [Origin uncertain.] A stump, as of a tree 
(now prov. Eng.); the stalk of a cabbage (Sc. and north. 
Eng.); also, an ox or cow of a small breed; any stunted or 
dwarfish animal, person, or thing; also, a vague term of 
opprobrium for a person; also, one of a breed of large, stout 
domestic pigeons.—runt/y, a. Stunted; dwarfish. 
run-way (run’wa), n. A way along which something runs; 


Part. — Tackle showing (a) running part, 
(c) standing part, (b) end hauled on. 


the beaten track of deer or other animals; a way, track, 
groove, trough, or the like, along which something moves, 
slides, etc.; the bed of a stream. 
ru-pee (ré-pé’), n. [Hind. rapiya, < Skt. rapya, silver.] 
A silver <i 


coin and 
the mone- 
tary unit 
of British 
India, equal 
tol6annas, 
and equiv- 
alent to 
about 32% 
U.S. cents. 
ru-pes-tri- Obverse. Reverse. 
an(rG-pes/- Rupee, 1862. — British Museum. 

tri-an), a. [L. rupes, rock.] Pertaining to or found on 
rocks: as, rwpestrian inscriptions.—ru-pes/trine (-trin), 
a. In zodl. and bot., living or growing among rocks. 
rup-ture (rup/tir), n. (OF. F. rupture, < L. ruptura, < 
rumpere (pp. ruptus), break.] The act of breaking or 
bursting, or the state of being broken or burst (as, the 
rupture of a blood-vessel); fig., breach of harmonious or 
friendly relations, or a breach or break, as between persons, 
parties, or nations (as, “The smothered dissensions among 
the emigrants suddenly broke into open rupture,” Park- 
man’s “Oregon Trail,” vi.; “The soldiers . . . far from de- 
siring a rupture with those of Cortés, would willingly codp- 
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erate with them,” Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 6); 
in pathol., hernia, esp. abdominal hernia.—rup/ture, ».; 
-tured, -turing. 1. tr. To break or burst (a blood-vessel, 
etc.); fig., to cause a breach of (relations, etc.); in pathol., 
to affect with hernia. IL, intr. To suffer a break or rupture. 

ru-rral (ré/ral), a. [OF. F. rural, < LL. ruralis, < L. rus 
(rur-), the country: cf. rustic.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the country as distinguished from towns 
or cities (as, rural life; rural free delivery of mail; “The 
smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, Or dairy, each rural 
sight, each rural sound,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” ix. 451); 
having the character of the country (as, the rural districts; 
“T do love quiet, rural England,” G. Meredith’s ‘‘Diana of 
the Crossways,” v.); living in the country (as, the rural 
portion of the population; ‘The rural clergy were even 
more vehement in Toryism than the rural gentry,” Macau- 
lay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” iii.); also, characteristic of country 
life or country people, or rustic (as, rwral manners; “Adieu, 
ye shepherds’ rural lays and loves,” Pope’s “Winter,” 90); 
also, of or pertaining to agriculture (as, rwral economy).— 
rural dean. See dean? and archpriest.—ru-ra-les (r6- 
ri/las), n. pl. [Sp. (guardias) rurales, rural (guards).] A 
class of mounted police in Mexico.—ru/ral-ism, n. Rural 
character or life.—ru/ral-ist, n. One who leads or advo- 
cates a rural life; also, one versed in the conduct or manage- 
ment of rural affairs, the cultivation or development of 
country regions, etc.—ru-ral-i-ty (ré-ral/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties 
(-tiz). Rural character; also, a rural characteristic, matter, 
or scene.—ru/ral-ize, v.; -ized, -izing. 1. tr. To render 
rural. II. intr. To spend time in the country; rusticate. 
—rwral-ly, adv. 

rusesa (ré/si), n. [NL., < Malay rasa, deer.] Any of the 
pice maned East Indian deer which constitute the genus 

usd. 

ru-sal-ka (ré-sal/ka), m. [Russ.] In Russian folklore, a 
water-nymph. , 

ruse (réz), n. [F., < ruser, use artifice.] A trick, strata- 
gem, or artifice: as, “It was a ruse on the part of the govern- 
ing authorities ... to get the rioters out of the city” 
(J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” xx.).—ru-sé (rii-za), a. [F.] 
Artful; cunning; sly. 

rush! (rush), v. [ME. ruschen, rush, dash: cf. D. rwischen, 
MLG. raschen, G. rauschen, rush, move with noise, roar. ] 
I. intr. To move or go with speed, impetuosity, or violence 
(as, “Our sail was now set, and, with the still rising wind, we 
rushed along,’ H. Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” xlviii.; an ava- 
lanche rushes down); dash; dash forward for an attack or 
onslaught (as, to rush at a person; to rush upon the enemy); 
go or plunge with headlong or rash haste (lit. or fig.: as, 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” Pope’s “Essay 
on Criticism,” 625; “this sort of crazy impulse to rush into 
other people’s rows,” Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘Son at the Front,” 
xvii.); in general, to go, come, pass, etc., rapidly (as, color 
rushes over the face; tears rush to the eyes; thoughts rush 
through the mind; ‘‘O’er the shaded landscape rush’d the 
night,”’ Pope’s tr. Homer’s ‘‘Odyssey,” iii.). IE. tr. To 
send or drive with speed or violence (as, the wind rushes a 
sail-boat along); carry or convey with haste, or hurry (as, 
to rush an injured person to the hospital); send, push, force, 
etc., with unusual speed or undue haste (as, to rush a mes- 
sage; to rush a bill through the legislature; too much in- 
clined to rush matters); sometimes, to urge or force (a 
person, etc.) to great or excessive haste; also, to attack with 
a rush; overcome (a person, force, etc.) or take or carry (a 
place, position, etc.) by a sudden rush and attack (as, “They 
rushed the German trenches and found the enemy with 
bayonets unfixed”: Buchan’s “Hist. of the Great War,”’ 
liii.); enter or occupy (a place, etc.) or pass (a barrier, etc.) 
by a sudden dash; also, to heap attentions on (slang, U. S.: 
as, to rush a girl; to rush a student desirable for membership 
in a college fraternity).—rush!. I.n. The act of rushing, 
or the sound made (as, “The roar and rush of the swollen 
river were heard below”: Bret Harte’s “Tennessee’s Part- 
ner”); a rapid, impetuous, or headlong onward movement, 
or a dash (as, ‘“There was a general rush of the men towards 
the beach”: H. Melville’s ““Typee,” xxvii.); a hostile dash, 
or an onset, charge, or onslaught (as, “The infantry rush 
which followed captured them”: Buchan’s “Hist. of the 
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Great War,” liii.); an eager rushing of numbers of persons 
to some region to be occupied or exploited (as, a rush to newly 
opened public lands; the rush to the Klondike gold-fields) ; 
a stampede, as of cattle (Australia); a sudden coming or 
access (as, a rush of blood to the face, or of tears to the eyes; 
a rush of emotion); specif., an attempt to carry the ball 
through the opposing line in football, or a player in the 
forward line who makes such attempts; also, a scrimmage 
held as a form of sport between classes or bodies of students 
in American colleges; also, hurried activity or busy haste 
(as, the rush of city life); a hurried state, or a hurry, as from 
pressure of affairs (as, “‘So sorry to have kept you waiting, 
but we’re rather in a rush to-day’: Chesterton’s “Magic,” 
i); press of work, business, traffic, etc., requiring extraor- 
dinary effort or haste; also, an eager demand, as for some- 
thing in request; a run, as on a commodity or stock. IL, a. 
Requiring haste (as, a rush order for goods); also, charac- 
terized by rush or press of work, traffic, etc. (as, the rush 
hours on a street railway). 

rush? (rush), n. [AS. rysc, risc, akin to D. and G. rusch, 
rush.] Any plant of the genus Juncus (family Juncacez), 
which comprises grass-like herbs with pithy or hollow stems, 
found in wet or marshy places; any plant of the same family, 
or any of various similar plants; also, a stem of such a plant, 
such stems being used for making chair-bottoms, mats, 
baskets, etc., and for other purposes, formerly esp. for 
strewing on bare floors (as, “a heap of dried leaves and 
rushes . . . for rest at night,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” 
iii.; “Is supper ready, the house trimmed, rushes strewed?” 
Shakspere’s “Taming of the Shrew,” iv. 1. 48); often, such 
a stem taken as a type of something of little or no value (as, 
not worth a rush).—rush/=can/dle, n. A candle made by 
dipping a dried and peeled pithy-stemmed rush in tallow. 
rush-er (rush/ér), n. One who or that which rushes; in 
football, a player in the forward line; a rush. 
rush-ing (tush/ing), p. a. That rushes; moving or going 
with speed or impetuosity; dashing along; fig., proceeding 
with great activity (as, a rushing business).—rush/ing-ly, 
adv. 

rush-light (rush/lit), n. A rush-candle. 

rush=line (rush/lin), n. In football, the forward line or row 
of players of a team. 

rush-y (rush/i), a. Abounding with rushes (as, “Artemis 
haunted streams and rushy pools”: M. Hewlett’s “Open 
Country,” vi.); covered or strewed with rushes (as, “the 
rushy floor’: Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” i. 2); 
consisting or made of rushes (as, “my rushy couch”: Gold- 
smith’s ‘“Hermit”’); rush-like (as, rwshy herbs). 

russine (ré/sin), a. [NL. Rusa: see rusa.] Of or pertaining 
to the genus Rusa, comprising East Indian maned deer, as 
the sambar, having rounded antlers with a simple brow-tine 
(brow-antler) and the beam simply forked at the summit. 

rusk (rusk), . [Sp. rosca, twist or roll (of bread), lit. ‘screw.”] 
Bread dried for ships’ use by a second baking}; also, a piece 
of bread or cake dried and browned in the oven; also, a 
kind of light, soft, sweetened biscuit. 

Russ (rus). [= F. Russe; from Russ.] I. n.; pl. Russ or 
Russes. A Russian; also, the Russian language. II. a. 
Russian. 

rus-set (rus/et). [OF. rousset, dim. of rous (F. rouz), red, 
reddish, russet, < L. russus, red.] I.n. A coarse reddish- 
brown or brownish homespun cloth formerly in use (as, 
“They [the peasantry of Scotland] are clothed with a coarse 
kind of russet of their own making”: Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,’ Sept. 15); also, a yellowish-brown or light-brown 
color; also, a kind of winter apple with a rough brownish 
skin; also, in leather-manuf., leather finished but not pol- 
ished or colored except as colored by the tanning liquor. 
II. a. Made of russet (cloth); hence, rustic, homely, or 
simple; also, yellowish-brown or light-brown in color (as, 
“ere russet fields their green resume”: Bryant’s “Yellow 
Violet’’); of shoes, etc., made of leather which has not been 
blackened.—rus/set-y, a. Inclining to a russet color. 

Russsia (rush’d) leath/er. A fine, smooth leather produced 
by careful tanning and dyeing, esp. in dark red: orig. pre- 
pared in Russia, but imitated elsewhere. Also called russia. 

Rus-sian (rush’an),a. Of or pertaining to Russia, its people, 
or their language.—Russian Church, the national church 
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of Russia, a branch of the Orthodox Eastern Church.— 
Rus/sian, n. A native or inhabitant of Russia; esp., a 
member of the dominant, Slavic race of Russia; also, the 
language of this race, belonging to the Slavic group.— Great 
Russians, the main stock of the Russian people, dwelling 
chiefly in the northern and central parts of European Russia. 
—Little Russians, a division of the Russian people dwelling 
in southern and southwestern European Russia and in ~ 
adjoining regions. Cf. Ruthenian.—White Russians, a 
division of the Russian people dwelling in the western part 
of European Russia (east of Poland and Lithuania) and in 
adjoining regions. 

Rus-sian-ize (rush’/an-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make 
Russian; impart Russian characteristics to.—Rus’sian-i- 
za/tion (-i-za/shon), n. 

Russ-ni-ak (rus/ni-ak), n. and a. [Ruthenian Rusnyak.] 
Same as Ruthenian. 

Russo-. Form of NL. Russus, Russian, used in combination. 
—Rus-so=Byz-an-tine (rus/6-biz/an-tin or -bi-zan/tin), a. 
Both Russian and Byzantine; Russian, as developed from 
the Byzantine style: as, Russo-Byzantine architecture. — 
Rus/so=Jap-a- 
nese’,a. Pertain- 
ing to Russia and 
Japan: as, the 
Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-05 
(in which the 
Russians were de- 
feated). —Rus-so- 
phil, Rus-so- 
phile (rus’6-fl), 
n. [+ -phil, 
-phile.| One who 
admires or favors 
Russia or anything 
Russian.—Rus- | 
soph-i-lism  (ru- 
sof/i-lizm), n.— 
Rus/so-phobe y 
(-fob), nN. ice 
-phobe.| Onewho 
fears or hates Rus- 
sia or anything 
Russian. —Rus= SPOSO REE 
so-pho’/bi-a (to’- Russo-Byzantine Architecture. — Cathedral of the 
bi-d), n. Assumption, Kremlin, Moscow. 

rust (rust), n. [AS. rust = D. roest = G. rost, rust.] The 
red or orange coating which forms on the surface of iron when 
exposed to air and moisture, consisting chiefly of ferric © 
hydroxide and ferric oxide; any film or coating on metal © 
due to oxidation, etc.; also, rust-color; also, any of various 
plant-diseases caused by fungi, in which the leaves and stems 
become spotted or discolored; a fungus producing such a 
disease; also, fig., any growth, habit, influence, or agency 
tending to injure the mind, character, abilities, usefulness, 
etc.—rust, 2. I. intr. To contract rust, or grow rusty, 
as iron does; also, to become rust-colored; also, fig., to 
deteriorate or become impaired, as through inaction or disuse 
(as, “Neglected talents rust into decay”: Cowper’s ‘“Table 
Talk,” 546). II. ér. To affect with rust; also, to make 
rust-colored; also, to affect (plants) with the disease rust; 
also, fig., to impair as if with rust.—rust/=col’/or, n. The 
reddish-yellow or reddish-brown color of iron-rust.—rust/s 
colored, a. . 

rus-tic (rus/tik). [L. rusticus, < rus, the country: cf. 
rural.] I.a. Of, pertaining to, or living in the country as 
distinguished from towns or cities, or rural (as, “Others took 
long rambles among the rustic lanes,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘“‘Blithe- 
dale Romance,” xiv.; “that rustic aristocracy which con- 
stituted the main strength of the armies of Charles the 
First,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” iii.); characteristic of 
country life or country people (as, rustic sports; rustic 
ways; ‘“‘some rustic phrases which I had learned at the 
farmer’s house,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 3); esp., 
simple, artless, or unsophisticated, after the manner of the 
country (as, rustic grace or innocence; a rustic beauty); 
countrified; uncouth, rude, or boorish; also, made or built 
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in country fashion or of simple materials, after a plain or 
tude design, etc.; esp., made of roughly dressed limbs or 
roots of trees, as summer-houses, garden seats, etc.; of 
masonry, having the surface rough or the joints deeply sunk 
orchamfered. II. _ 
n. Acountry per- 
son; esp., an un- 
sophisticated 7 

countryman or dai 
countrywoman.— ¢:+2 
rus/ti-cal, a. and 
m. Sameas rustic. : 
[Archaic.]—rus/= Rustic Masonry. — A, plain; B, beveled; C, ver- 
ti-cal-ly, adv. miculated; D, frosted. 

rus-ti-cate (rus/ti-kat), v.; -cated, -cating. [L. rusticatus, 
pp. of rusticari, < rusticus, E. rustic.] I. intr. To go to 
the country; stay or sojourn in the country. II. tr. To 
send to or domicile in the country; hence, to send (a student) 
away from a university or college for a time by way of 
ent (as, “his eldest son, who has just been rusticated 
rom Christ Church for riding one of Simmons’s hacks 
through a china-shop window”: Kingsley’s “Yeast,” Epi- 
logue); also, to render rustic or countrified, as persons, 
manners, etc.; also, to construct or finish (masonry, etc.) 
in the rustic manner.—rus-ti-ca/tion (-ka/shon), n. The 
act of rusticating, or the state of being rusticated; residence, 
or a period of residence, in the country (as, “the sudden 
transition from a town life to such a melancholy state of 
rustication”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Oct. 11); 
temporary dismissal of a student from a university or college 
by way of punishment; treatment of masonry in the rustic 
manner. 

rus-ti-ci-ty (rus-tis/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state or 
quality of being rustic; rural character or life (as, “a pretty 
piece of rusticity — domestic arcadia on a small scale”: 
Miss Mulock’s ‘‘John Halifax,” xii.); esp., rustic or countri- 
fied quality, or rustic unsophistication, awkwardness, or 
uncouthness (as, ‘““There was not the slightest trace of 
rusticity in her manner”: W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” 
xxiv.); a rustic characteristic or peculiarity (as, ‘‘Any little 
rusticity of gait or pronunciation which he had brought from 
Paleham, was . . . completely lost”: S. Butler’s “Way of 
All Flesh,” ii.). 

rust-i-ly (rus‘ti-li), adv. Ina rusty manner.—rust/i-ness, 7. 

rus-tle (rus/l), v.; -tled, -tling. [ME. rustel; prob. imit.] 
I. intr. To make a succession of slight, soft sounds as of 
parts rubbing gently one on another, as leaves or bushes, 
silks, papers, etc., or sometimes as lightly dropping rain; 
cause such sounds to be made by moving or stirring something 
(as, “Coveys of young partridges ran rustling over the leaves 
below”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xxvii.); move, go, or 
pass with such sounds (as, the wind rustles through the 
woods; a boat rustles through the reeds; “Madame Piriac 
and Audrey rustled off,” Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” 
xxx.); often, to go about or be dressed in materials that 
produce such sounds (as, “rustling in unpaid-for silk’’: 
Shakspere’s ““Cymbeline,” iii. 3. 24); also, to move, proceed, 
or work energetically or vigorously (slang, U. S.). I. ér. 
To move or stir (something) so as to cause a rustling sound 
(as, the wind rustles the leaves; “I just rustled the news- 
paper,” A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” ii. 1); 
send, cast, turn, etc., with a rustling sound (as, “Air-swept 
lindens . . . rustle down their perfumed showers Of bloom,” 
M. Arnold’s “Scholar-Gipsy”; “Memory was turning over 
the leaves of her volume, rustling them to and fro,’ Haw- 
thorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” Fancy’s Show-Box); also, 
to move, bring, get, etc., by energetic action (slang, U. S.: 
as, “I'll sure buy Pedro back .. . just as soon as ever I 
rustle some cash,” Wister’s “Virginian,” xxv.); also, to steal 
(cattle, etc.: western U. S.).—rus/tle, n. The sound made 
by anything that rustles: as, the rustle of leaves; the rustle 
of garments; “Your ear. . . will hear. . . on the lichen- 
crusted leads above The rustle of the eternal rain of love” 
(M. Arnold’s “Church of Brou,” iii.).—rus/tler, n. One 
who or that which rustles; an active, energetic person (slang, 
U.S.); a cattle-thief (western U. S.: as, “The cattle thieves 
— the rustlers — were gaining in numbers and audacity,” 
Wister’s “Virginian,” xxxv.). 
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Ruthenian 


rust-less (rust’les), a. Free from rust; rust-proof. 

rus-tling (rus/ling), p.a. That rustles; making a succession 
of slight, soft sounds as of moving parts (as, rustling leaves 
or boughs); having the character of sound so produced (as, 
a rustling murmur or noise); active, energetic, or hustling 
(slang, U. S.).—rus/tling-ly, adv. 

rust=proof ray prob a. Not subject to rusting. 

rus-tre (rus/ter), m. [F.] In her., a bearing in the form of a 
lozenge with a relatively large circular hole in 
the middle. 


| |rust-y! (rus/ti); a.; compar. rustier, superl. 


rustiest. [AS. rustig.] Covered or affected 
with rust, or rusted, as iron (as, “a rusty 
blunderbuss”’: Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” 
i. 4); also, consisting of or produced by 
rust (as, a rusty stain); also, having the Rustre. 
color of rust, or rust-colored; inclining toward rust- 
color, as a color (as, a rusty black); also, faded or 
shabby, or impaired by time or wear, as clothes, the ap- 
pearance, etc. (as, “The rusty old riding suit was re- 
placed by a glossy black coat and waistcoat”: Whyte- 
Melville’s “Katerfelto,” xxvii.); of a faded, shabby, or time- 
worn appearance, as a person (as, “‘a thorough antiquary, — 
a little rwsty, musty old fellow, always groping among ruins”: 
Irving’s ‘Tales of a Traveler,” iii. 2); antiquated (as, 
rusty bits of learning); impaired through disuse or neglect 
(as, one’s Latin becomes rusty); having lost agility or alert- 
ness, or out of practice, as persons (as, ‘Hector . . . Who 
in this dull and long-continued truce Is rusty grown,” Shak- 
spere’s ‘Troilus and Cressida,” i. 3. 263; to be rusty in one’s 
French); also, rough or rude, as in manner or behavior, as a 
person; harsh or grating, as the voice; also, affected with 
the disease rust, as a plant. 

rus-ty? (rus/ti), a. [= restive.] Restive or refractory (as, 
a rusty horse; to ride or run rusty, fig., of persons, to act 
in a perversely stubborn, contrary, or disagreeable way); 
also, in an unpleasant temper, ill-tempered, or cross (as, 
“The people got rusty about it, and would not deal,” Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xxviii.: commonly in the phrase ‘to 
turn rusty’). 

rus-ty? (rus/ti), a. [Var. of obs. or prov. resty, reasty, prob. 
< OF. resté, left over, pp. of rester, E. rest?.] Rancid: 
used esp. of bacon: as, ‘‘shreds of rusty meat” (C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” v.). [Now chiefly prov. | 

rut! (rut), n. [Appar. a var. of route.] A furrow or track 
made or worn in the ground by the passage of a vehicle or 
vehicles (as, ‘A sleepy land, where under the same wheel The 
same old rut would deepen year by year”: Tennyson’s 
“Aylmer’s Field,” 34); sometimes, any furrow or track 
hollowed out in the ground (as, “From hills rain-waters 
headlong fall, That all ways eat huge ruts”: Chapman’s 
tr. Homer’s “Tliad,” iv.); in general, a furrow, lengthened 
depression, groove, etc.; also, in fig. use, a fixed or established © 
mode of procedure or course of life; a groove.—rut?, v. ¢.; 
rutted, rutting. To make a rut or ruts in; furrow: as, 
“The road was beaten into paste and rutted two feet deep 
by the artillery’ (Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard,” vii.). 

rut? (rut), ». [OF. F. rut, < L. rugitus, a roaring, < rugire, 
roar.] The periodically recurring sexual excitement of 
deer, goats, sheep, etc.—rut?, v. 7.; rutted, rutting. To 
be in the condition of rut. 

ru-ta-ba-ga (ré-ta-ba’/gi), n. [Sw. dial. rotabagge.] The 
Swedish or yellow turnip. 

ru-ta-ceous (ré-ta/shius), a. [L. rutaceus, < ruta, E. rue}.] 
Of or like rue; belonging to the Rutacex, a family of plants 
including the rue, dittany, Angostura bark tree, orange, 
lemon, shaddock, cumquat, etc. 

ruth (roth), n. [ME. ruthe, rewthe, <_rewen, < AS. 
hréowan, E. rue?.] Sorrow or grief (as, “Reign thou above 
the storms of sorrow and ruth That roar beneath”: Tenny- 
son’s “Sonnet,” Though Night hath climbed); also, repent- 
ance or regret; also, pity or compassion (as, “I came back 
to her now with no other emotion than a sort of ruth for her 
great sufferings’: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxi.). [Ar- 
chaic. 

cee (r6-thé/ni-an). [ML. Ruthenia, Russia.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Little Russians, specif. and 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


ruthenium 


commonly a division of them dwelling in Galicia and neigh- 
boring regions. II.7. One of the Ruthenian people; also, 
their (Slavic) language; specif., the dialect employed by 
the Ruthenians of Galicia and neighboring regions, being a 
variety of the form of Russian used by the Little Rus- 
sians. ; 
ru-the-ni-um (rj-thé/ni-um), n. [NL., < ML. Ruthenia, 
Russia; the metal being found first in ore from the Ural 
Mountains.] Chem.sym., Ru; at. wt., 101.7; sp. gt., 12.26. 
A difficultly fusible, steel-gray metallic element, belonging to 
the platinum group of metals, and_ very little acted 
on by aqua regia.—ru-then/ic (-then/ik), a.—ru-the’ni- 
ous, a. 

ruth-ful (roth/fal), a. [See ruth.] Sorrowful or mournful; 
also, pitiful or compassionate; also, such as to excite sorrow 
or pity, deplorable, or piteous (as, “Villanies Ruthful to 
hear, yet piteously perform’d”: Shakspere’s “Titus An- 
dronicus,” v. 1. 66). [Archaic.] 7 

ruth-less (réth/les), a. [See ruth.] Devoid of pity or com- 
passion; pitiless; merciless: as, “delivered over to the 
excesses of a rude and ruthless soldiery” (Prescott’s “Con- 
quest of Mexico,” iii. 7); “Cromwell’s ruthless severity” 
(Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” iv. 2).—ruth/less-ly, adv.— 
ruth/less-ness, 7. 

ru-ti-lant (ré/ti-lant), a. [L. rutilans (-ant-), ppr. of ru- 
tilare, have a reddish glow, < rutilus: see rutile.] Glowing; 
shining; glittering. [Now rare. ] : 

ru-tile (ré/til), n. [G. rutil, < L. rutilus, red, golden-red, 
shining.| A mineral consisting of titanium dioxide, TiO2, 
having a brilliant metallic-adamantine luster, and usually 
of a reddish-brown color. vat 

rut-tish (rut/ish), a. [See rut?.] Lustful; lascivious. 
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Sabbatism 


rut-ty (rut/i), a. [See rué!.] Full of or abounding in ruts, — 
as a road. oF 

-ry. [Reduced form of -ery.] A suffix of nouns denoting 
occupation, calling, or art, state or condition, action or prac- 
tice, things or persons collec- 
tively, etc., as in blazonry, chiv- 
alry, dentistry, husbandry, jewelry, 
ribaldry, rivalry, tenantry, yeo- 


manry. ‘ 
rye! (ri), n. [AS. ryge, akin to D. 
rogge, G. roggen, Icel. rtgr, rye.] 
A widely cultivated cereal grass, 
Secale cereale; also, the seeds or 
grain of this plant, used for mak- 
ing flour, etc.; also, whisky made 
from this grain. 

rye? (ri), . [Gipsy.] A gentle- [/ 
man: as, “The Romany Rye” (the [WY 
title of a book by George Borrow, Wy 
published in 1857). : 
rye=grass (ri/gras), m. [Earlier 
ray-grass; origin obscure.] A com- 
monly cultivated forage-grass, Lo- 
lium perenne. 

rynd (rind), n. [ME. rynd = D. 
rijn.| A piece of iron running | 
across the hole of an upper mill- 
stone and serving to support the 
stone. 

ry-ot (riot), m. [Hind. 
from Ar.] In India, a peasant; 
one who holds land as a cultivator of the soil. 


Rye. — 1, the plant; 2, the 
spike; a, a spikelet; b, the 
Cet empty bg arr hs fevers 
Tar s glume; d, the palet; ¢, one oO: 

ue, the lodicules, highly magnified. 


S 


$1, s1 (es); pl. S’s, s’s (es’ez). A consonant, the 19th letter 
of the English seer ‘ 

S? (es), n.; pl. S’s, SS (es’ez). Something having a shape 
like that of the letter S. Cf. ess.—collar of S’s, or SS. 
See under collar, n. 

«s!, [ME. -es, < AS. -as.] A suffix used to form the plural 
of most nouns, as in bats, boys, dogs, halos, pleas, T’upis. 
See -es!. 

*s?,_ [For earlier -eth, -th.] Ending of the third person sin- 
gular present indicative of verbs, as in asks, lies, sees, tells. 
See -es? and -eth. 

*s3, (AS. -es, orig. genitive ending: see-’s.] A suffix serving 
to form adverbs, as always, betimes, needs, unawares. Cf. 
-wards and -ways. 

%s, A form of is or of has due to reduction in colloquial 
speech: commonly written or printed (as also pronounced) 
continuously with the preceding word, as in ‘he’s here’ or 
‘he’s just gone.’ 

~’s, [AS. -es, genitive sing. ending: cf. -s?.] A suffix used 
to form the possessive case of nouns in the singular, as 
ass’s, horse’s, man’s, and of plural nouns not ending in -s, 
as men’s. See possessive case, under possessive, a. 

sab-a-dil-la (sab-a-dil’a), n. [Sp. cebadilla, dim. of cebada, 
barley.] A liliaceous plant of Mexico, Schenocaulon offi- 
cinale (or Asagrea officinalis), with long grass-like leaves 
and bitter seeds; also, the seeds, which are used medicinally 
and as a source of veratrine and veratridine. 

Sa-bz/an!, Sa-bz/an?, etc. See Sabean’, 
etc. 

Sa-ba-ism (sa/b4-izm), n. Same as Sabianism. 

Sab-a-oth (sab/a-oth or sa-ba/oth), n. pl. [LL., < Gr. 
LaBaw), < Heb. tsebadth, pl. of tsaba, army, host.] Armies; 
hosts: as, ‘‘the Lord of Sabaoth” (Rom. ix. 29). 

Sab-ba-ta-ri-an (sab-a-ta/ri-an). [L. sabbatarius.] I. a. 
Pertaining to the Sabbath, or to the tenets of the Sabba- 
tarians. II. ». One who observes the seventh day of the 
week (Saturday) as the Sabbath, as the Jews do; also, a 
Christian who observes the first day of the week (Sunday) 
according to the regulations of the Jewish Sabbath, or one 


Sabean?, 


who adheres to or favors a strict observance of Sunday.— 
Sab-ba-ta/ri-an-ism, 7. 

Sab-bath (sab/ath). [= F. sabbat, < L. sabbatum, < Gr. 
c4BBarov, < Heb. shabbath, < shabath, to rest from labor. ] 
I.n. The seventh day of the week (Saturday) as the day of 
rest and religious observance among the Jews and certain 
Christian sects (see Ex. xx. 8-11); also, the first day of the 
week (Sunday), similarly observed by most Christians in 
commemoration of the resurrection of Christ; also [J. c. or 
cap.], the sabbatical year of the ancient Jews (see Lev. xxv. 
4); a time or period of rest, quiet, etc. (as, “This blessed 
Ann. Dom. [1770] was one of the Sabbaths of my ministry. 
When I look back upon it, all is quiet and good order”: 
Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,’ xi.); in medieval lore, a 
midnight meeting of demons, sorcerers, and witches, pre- 
sided over by Satan, supposed to have been held annually 
as an orgy or festival (more fully, ‘witches’ sabbath’). 
II. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of the Sabbath: as, 
Sabbath duties; a Sabbath stillness.—Sabbath=day’s 
journey, the distance that anciently a Jew might lawfully 
travel on the Sabbath: as, “Then returned they . . . from 
the mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath 
day’s journey” (Acts, i. 12).—Sab/bath-less, a. Having 
no Sabbath, or day of rest: as, “‘Sabbathless Satan! he who 
his unglad Task ever plies” (Lamb’s “‘Work’’). ; 

sab-bat-ic, sab-bat-i-cal (sa-bat/ik, -i-kal), a. [Gr. oa6- 
Barixds.] Of, pertaining to, or appropriate to the Sabbath; 
bringing an intermission of labor.—sabbatical river, in’ 
Jewish legend, a river which, according to one account, 
stopped flowing on the Sabbath, or, according to another, 
flowed only on the Sabbath.—sabbatical year, among the 
ancient Jews, every seventh year, during which fields were 
to be left untilled, debtors were to be released, etc.; also, in 
certain universities, etc., a year, usually every seventh, of 
freedom from teaching, granted to a professor, as for study 
or travel.—sab-bat/i-cal-ly, adv. 

Sab-ba-tism_ (sab/a-tizm), n. [LL. sabbatismus, < Gr. 
caBBaricpuds.| Observance of the Sabbath; also [J. ¢.], a 
sabbatic rest. ' 
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Sa-be-an!, Sa-bze-an! (sa-bé/an). [L. Sabzeus, Sabean 
(Sabzxa, the Sabean country), < Gr. ZaBaios, < ZaBa, Ar. 
Saba’, Heb. Sheba, the Sabean people (but erroneously taken 
as the name of their chief city).] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Sabza, an ancient kingdom of southern Arabia, noted for its 
extensive trade in spices, gems, etc.: as, ‘“Sabwan odours 
from the spicy shore Of Araby the bless’d” (Milton’s “Para- 
dise Lost,” iv. 162). II. m. An inhabitant of Sabza. 

amor Sa-bze-an2 (sa-bé/an), etc. Same as Sabian, 
etc. 

sa-ber, sa-bre (sa/bér), n. [F. sabre, for sable, < G. sabel 
(now sébel); prob. of Oriental origin.] A heavy one-edged 
sword, usually slightly curved, used esp. by _ 
cavalry; also, a soldier armed with such a - y 
sword.—sa/ber, sa/bre, ». t.; -bered, -bred, 
-bering, -bring. To strike, wound, or kill 
with a saber.—sa/bered, sa/bred, a. 
Armed or equipped with a saber.—sa/ber= 
toothed, sa/bre=toothed, a. Having saber- 
like teeth, as the extinct feline mammals 
of the subfamily Machexrodontine, whose 
upper canine teeth were greatly elongated 
and sometimes extended below the margin 
of the lower jaw. 

Sa-bi-an (sa/bi-an), n. [Also (by confusion 
with Sabean!) Sabean, Sabean; Ar. Gabi’, 
a Sabian.] A member of a religious sect 
in Babylonia classed in the Koran with the 
Moslems, Jews, and Christians, as believers | 
in the true God; also, a membe;x of a sect in 
Mesopotamia which in the 9th century, in ¥ 4g Ws 
order to profit by Mohammedan tolerance Pichi cern cee 


of a thick wooden sole with sides and top of coarse 
leather. 

sab-o-tage (sab-6-tizh’, F. sa-bo-tazh), n. [F., the making 
of sabots, the doing of work quickly and badly, the inten- 
tional garbling of work by a printer, sabotage, < sabot: see 
sabot.| Malicious injury to work, tools, machinery, etc., or 
any underhand interference with production or business, 
caused by employees of an industrial establishment or the 
like as a form of attack or intimidation directed against the 
employer; fig., malicious attacking of or secret working 
against any cause to which codperation is due.—sab-o-tage’, 
v.t.; -taged, -taging. To injure or attack by sabotage. Often 
fig.—sab-o-teur (sab-6-ter’, F. sa-bo-ter), n. [F.] One 
who commits or practises sabotage. 

sa/bre, etc. See saber, etc. 

sab-re-tache, sab-re-tash (sab/ér-tash or sa/bér-), m. LF. 
sabretache, < G. sdbeltasche, ‘saber pocket.’] A case, as 
of leather, sus- 
pended by long 
straps from the 
sword-belt of a 
cavalryman, 
and hanging 
beside the sa- 
ber. 
sa-breur (sa- 
brér), n. [F.] 
One who uses * 
a saber. 

sab-u-lous <4 
(sab/ii-lus), a. 


[L. sabulosus, = Ys NN 
for the original Sabians, assumed the same ber,asusedin1864.| < sabulum, ara Sy 


name, while their own religion, though comprising Chris- 
tian and Neoplatonic elements, was notably marked by star- 
worship.—Sa’bi-an-ism, n. The religious doctrines or 
practices of the Sabians, esp. the star-worshiping sect; star- 
worship. 

Sa-bine (sa/bin). [L. Sabinus.] I. a. Belonging or per- 
taining to an ancient people of central Italy who lived chiefly 
in the Apennines to the northeast of Rome and who were 
subjugated by the Romans about 290 z.c. (as, the rape of 
the Sabine women, a seizure of Sabine women for wives 
traditionally ascribed to the early Romans of the time of 
Romulus); also, pertaining to the language of this people. 
II. n. One of the Sabine people; also, their language. 

sa-ble (sa’bl). [OF. F. sable, sable, also black; from Slavic: 
cf. Russ. and Pol. sobol, also E. zibeline.] I. mn. An old- 
world carnivorous F 
mammal, Mustela 
zibellina, of cold re- 
gions, valued for its 
dark-brown or black- 
ish fur; any of va- 
rious similar species, 
esp. an American 
marten, M. ameri- 
cana; also, the fur 
of the sable, or some 
similar fur (as, 
Alaska sable, the fur ; 
of the common 
American skunk); 
also, black, as one 
of the heraldic col- \ : 
ors; the color black; Sable (Mustela sibellina). 
black clothing; pl., ’ 
mourning garments. IT. a. Made of the fur or hair of 
the sable; also, black; very dark. 
—sa/ble, v. t.; -bled, -bling. To — 
make black; darken. [Chiefly _/ 

poetic. ]—sa/ble-ness, 7. ‘La 6 

sa-bot (sa-bo),.n. [F. sabot, OF. : 5 
cabot: cf. % eee on shee —— eS 
(see savate).] wooden shoe, a cn 
made of a single piece of wood sqntd'for warnitit and'to serve 
hollowed out, worn by peasants in as a cushion. ae 
France, Belgium, etc.; also, a kind of shoe consisting 


[F. sac, < L. +78 
saccus: see 
sack!.] A bag- 


or plant, as ing by Lady Elizabeth Butler.) 

one containing a fluid; a pouch. 

sac-a-ton (sak-a-ton’), n. Same as zacaton. 

sac-cate (sak/at), a. [ML. saccatus, < L. saccus, E. sac, 
sack!.| Having the form of, or furnished with, a sac or 
pouch. Also sac-cat-ed (sak/a-ted). 

sac-cha-rate (sak/a-rat), n. [From saccharic.] In chem., a 
salt of any saccharic acid; also, a sucrate. 

sac-cha-rat-ed (sak/a-ra-ted), a. [ML. saccharum, sugar: 
see saccharine.| Mixed or prepared with some variety of 
sugar: as, saccharated pepsin. 

sac-char-ic (sa-kar/ik), a. [ML. saccharum, sugar: see 
saccharine.] Pertaining to or. derived from sugar: as, 
saccharic acid (any of certain acids derived from sugars). 

sac-cha-ride (sak’a-rid or -rid), n. [ML. saccharum, sugar: 
see saccharine.| In chem., a sucrate. ; 

sac-cha-rif-er-ous (sak-a-rif’e-rus), @. [ML. saccharum, 
sugar: see -ferous.] Yielding or containing sugar. 

sac-char-i-fy (sa-kar‘i-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [ML. sac- 
charum, sugar: see -fy.] To convert (starch, etc.) into 
sugar. —sac-char/i-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), n.—sac-char’i- 
fi-er (-fi-ér), 7. ; 

sac-cha-rim-e-ter (sak-a-rim/e-tér), n. [ML. saccharum, 
sugar: see -meter.] An optical instrument for determining 
the strength. of sugar solutions by measuring the amount 
they rotate the plane of polarization of light; also, any of 
certain other devices for determining the amount of sugar 
in a solution. 

sac-cha-rin (sak/a-rin), ». [ML. saccharum, sugar: see 

saccharine.] In chem., a crystalline compound derived from 

levulose; also, an intensely sweet, crystalline benzene de- 

| rivative, used as a substitute for sugar, as in cases of diabetes. 
sac-cha-rine (sak/a-rin or -rin). [ML. saccharum, L. sac- 

charon, or Gr. caxxap, oaxxapov, sugar, from the same ult. 

source as E. sugar: see sugar.] I. a. Pertaining to, of the 

nature of, containing, or resembling sugar; sugary; of a 

sugary sweetness (often fig.: as, “Nellie’s saccharine assur- 
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ances ... that Edward Henry really needed a change,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” iii.). IE. n. Saccha- 
rine matter; sugar.—sac/cha-rine-ly, adv.—sac-cha-rin’- 
i-ty (-rin‘i-ti), n. ; 
sac-cha-rize (sak’a-riz), v. ¢.; -rized, -rizing. [ML. sac- 
charum, sugar: see saccharine.] To convert into sugar; 
saccharify.—sac’cha-ri-za/tion (-ri-za/shon), n. 
sac-cha-roid, sac-cha-roi-dal (sak’a-roid, sak-g-roi/dal), a. 
[Gr. cdxxapov, sugar: see -oid.] In geol., having a granular 
texture like that of loaf-sugar. 
sac-cha-rom-e-ter (sak-a-rom/e-tér), 
charimeter (esp. in second sense). 
sac-cha-rose [aliibs), nm. [ML. saccharum, sugar: see 
saccharine.| In chem., a crystalline compound, C12H22011, 
being the ordinary sugar obtained from the sugar-cane, the 
sugar-beet, and sorghum, and forming the greater part of 
maple sugar. 
sac-ci-form (sak/si-férm), a. [NL. sacciformis, < L. saccus, 
bag, + forma, form.] Sac-shaped; sac-like. 
sac-cu-lar (sak/a-lir), a. Pertaining to or having the form 
of a saccule or sac. : 
sac-cu-late (sak/i-lat), a. [NL. sacculatus.] Formed into 
or with a saccule or sac or a number of sac-like dilatations. 
Also sac/cu-lat-ed (-la-ted).—sac-cu-la/tion (-la/shon), 7. 
The formation of a saccule or saccules; also,a sacculate 
art. 
eneccutle (sak/al), n. [L. sacculus, dim. of saccus, bag, E. 
sac, sack!.] A little sac; specif., in anat., the smaller of two 
sacs in the membranous labyrinth of the internal ear (cf. 
utricle). ; 
sac-cu-lus (sak/i-lus), n.; pl. -li (-li). [L.: see saccwle.] 
Same as saccule. 
sa-cer-do-cy (sas/ér-do-si), n. [= F. sacerdoce, < L. sacer- 
dotium, < sacerdos: see sacerdotal.] Sacerdotal or priestly 
character or dignity; also, a priestly office or system. 
sa-cer-do-tal (sas-ér-dé/tal), a. [L. sacerdotalis, < sacerdos 
(sacerdot-), priest, < sacer, sacred, + -dos, connected with 
dare, give.] Of or pertaining to priests or the priesthood; 
priestly.—sa-cer-do/tal-ism, n. The sacerdotal system; 
the spirit or methods of the priesthood; in an unfavorable 
sense, priestcraft.—sa-cer-do/’tal-ly, adv. 
sa-chem (sa/chem), mn. [Algonquian: cf. sagamore.] 
Among some tribes of American Indians, the chief; in 
U.S. politics, one of a body of high officials in the Tammany 
Society of New York City.—sa/chem-ship, 7. 
sa-chet (sa-sha’), nm. [F., dim. of sac, bag, < L. saccus, E. 
sack!.] A small bag, case, pad, or other device inclosing a 
perfuming powder or the like, placed among clothes, etc., 
to perfume them; also, sachet-powder.—sa-chet/=pow/- 
der, . Perfuming powder for sachets. 
sack! (sak), n. [AS. sacc = OF. F. sac = It. sacco, < L. 
saccus, < Gr. ocadxxos, bag, sack, sackcloth; of Semitic 
origin.] A large bag of some stout woven material, as for 
grain, flour, potatoes, coal, etc.; such a bag with its contents 
(as, “a heap of sacks of meal’: W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away 
and Long Ago,” xxii.); sometimes, any bag, often with its 
contents (chiefly prov.: as, “the little sack of tobacco,” 
Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” x.; a sack, or small paper bag, 
of peanuts); also, the amount which a sack will hold, con- 
stituting a varying unit of measure; also (with the), the 
punishment of drowning in a sack, inflicted in ancient Rome 
on parricides; also, dismissal or discharge, as from employ- 
ment (in ‘to give one the sack’ and ‘to get the sack’: slang); 
also, sackcloth}.—sack!, v. t. To put into a sack or sacks; 
pocket, as money (colloq.); also, to dismiss or discharge, 
as from employment (slang); defeat in a contest (slang). 
sack? (sak), n. [F. sac, < It. sacco, sack, pillage; origin 
uncertain: cf. It. sacco, bag, sack, = E. sack!.] The 
. plundering or pillaging of a captured place (as, “The city 
was sure to be delivered over to fire, sack, and outrage”: 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 9); also, the spoil so ob- 
tained.—sack?, v. t. To pillage or loot after capture, as a 
city; strip of possessions or goods; plunder; despoil. 
sack® (sak), n. [F. sec, dry (vin sec, dry wine), < L. siccus, 
dry.] Any of various strong light-colored wines formerly 
brought from Spain, the Canary Islands, etc. 
sack* (sak), n. [Also sacque; appar. another use of sack}, 
or from the equivalent F. ed A kind of loose gown 


n. Same as sac- 
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sacrarium 


formerly worn by women, or a long back piece attached to 
the gown at the shoulders c 

and forming a train; also, 
a loose-fitting coat or 
jacket, esp. for women 
and children. 

sack-but (sak’but), 7. 
[F. saquebute, sackbut, 
OF. saqueboute, hooked 
lance for pulling riders 
from their horses, < 
saquier, pull, + (?) bouter, 
strike, thrust.] A medie- 
val musical instrument of 
the trumpet class, resem- * 
bling the trombone; also, 
in Biblical use (Dan. iii.), SS 
an ancient stringed musi- & 
cal instrument. a FZ sl 

sack-cloth (sak/kléth), 7. & = 
Coarse cloth for making —= —— 
sacks or bags; sacking: Woman wearing a Sack (middle of the 
formerly worn as a sign pad nag ed 

y & 

of mourning or penitence. 

sack=coat (sak/kot’), n. A man’s short, more or less loose- 
fitting coat for ordinary wear. 

sack-er (sak/ér), m. One who sacks or plunders. 

sack-ful (sak/fil), n.; pl. -fuls. A quantity sufficient to 
fill a sack or bag. : 

sack-ing (sak/ing), m. Stout or coarse woven material 
of hemp, jute, or the like, such as is used for making 
sacks. 

sack-less (sak/les), a. [AS. sacléas, < sacu, strife, dispute, 
guilt: see sake!.] Securet or unmolestedt; also, guiltless 
or innocent (archaic or prov.); also, guileless, harmless, 
foolish, feeble-minded, lacking energy, or dispirited (Sc. and 
north. Eng.). 

sacque (sak), n. [See sack+.] A woman’s sack (gown or 
jacket). 

sa-cral! (sa/kral), a. [NL. sacralis, < sacrwm: see sacrum.] 
Of or pertaining to the sacrum. 

sa-cral? (sa/kral), a. [L. sacra, sacred things or rites, pl. of 
sacrum, prop. neut. of sacer, sacred.] Pertaining to sacred 
rites or observances. 

sac-raement (sak/ra-ment), n. [OF. F. sacrement, < L. 
sacramentum, oath, solemn engagement, LL. sacrament, 
mystery, < L. sacrare, make sacred: see sacre.] A sworn or 
solemn engagement (now rare); also, any of certain solemn 
religious ceremonies of the Christian church, as the eucharist, 
baptism, etc., enjoined by Christ or the church, and regarded 
as outward and visible signs of inward and spiritual grace; 
[often cap.] the eucharist, or Lord’s Supper (with the); 
the consecrated elements of the eucharist, esp. the bread 
(often called ‘the blessed sacrament’); also [J. c.], something 
regarded as possessing a sacred character or a mysterious 
significance; also, a sign, token, or symbol.—sac-ra-men/- 
tal (-men/tal). I.a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a sacrament, specif. the sacrament of the eucharist; also, 
peculiarly sacred, as an obligation; also, pertaining to or 
of the nature of an outward sign or symbol. IE. n. A 
rite, observance, or the like, similar to but not included among 
the recognized sacraments of the church.—sac-ra-men/- 
tal-ly, adv.—sac’ra-men-ta/ri-an (-ta/ri-an). I. a. Per- 
taining to the sacraments or to the sacramentarians. II. n. 
One of the Protestant theologians, as Zwingli, maintaining 


that the bread and wine of the eucharist can be said to be | 


the body and blood of Christ only in a sacramental, that is, 
symbolical or metaphorical, sense; also, one who holds that 
there is in the sacraments a direct spiritual efficacy to con- 
fer grace upon the recipient.—sac-ra-men/ta-ry (-ta-ri). 
I, a. Sacramental; sacramentarian. II. n.; pl. -ries 
(-riz). A sacramentarian; also, an office-book formerly in 
use in the Western Church, containing the rites and prayers 
connected with the sacraments and other ceremonies. 


sa-cra-ri-um (sa-kra/ri-um), n.; pl. -ria (-ri-d). (L., < 


sacer (sacr-), sacred.] In Rom. antig., a shrine; a sanctuary; 
an adytum; eccles., the sanctuary or chancel; in the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., a piscina. 


eee nS 
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then; y, you; 


sacre 

sa-cre (sa/kér), v. ¢.; sacred, sacring. [OF. F. sacrer, < L. 
sacrare, make or declare sacred, consecrate, also declare 
accursed, < sacer (sacr-), sacred, holy: see sanction, and cf. 
sacré.| To consecrate; hallow: now only as in sacred and 
sacring. 

sa-cré (sa-kra), a. [F., pp. of sacrer: see sacre.] Sacred; 
also, profanely or as a colloquial intensive, damned; cursed; 
confounded. 

_ sa-cred (sa/kred), a. [Orig. pp. of sacre.] Appropriated or 
dedicated to a deity or to some religious purpose; conse- 
crated; entitled to veneration or religious respect by associa- 
tion with diviaity or diviae things; hallowed; holy; per- 
taining to or connected with religion (opposed to profane 
and secular: as, sacred music; sacred history); also, rever- 
ently dedicated to some person or object (as, a monument 
sacred to the memory of a person); regarded with reverence 
similar to that due to holy things (as, the sacred memory of 
a dead hero); also, secured against violation, infringement, 
etc., by reverence, sense of right, or the like (as, sacred 
oaths; sacred rights); properly immune from violence, 
interference, etc., as a person or his office (as, ‘““The persons 
of Saturninus and Glaucia were doubly sacred, for one was 
tribune and the other praetor’: Froude’s “Cesar,” v.); 
also, accursed (obs. or rare: as, “For sacred hunger of my 
gold I die,” Dryden’s “‘Cock and the Fox,” 254).—Sacred 
College. See college.—Sacred Heart, in the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., the physical heart of Jesus Christ, to which devotion is 
offered as being the symbol of his love and spiritual life.— 
Sacred Writ, the Scriptures.—sa/cred-ly, adv.—sa/cred- 
ness, 7. 

sac-ri-fice (sak/ri-fis), n. [OF. F. sacrifice, < L. sacrificium, 
< sacer (sacr-), sacred, + facere,make.] The offering of an 
animal, a possession, etc., to a deity, as in propitiation or 
homage; that which is so offered; also, the surrender or 
destruction of something prized or desirable for the sake of 
something considered as having a higher or more pressing 
claim; the thing so surrendered or devoted; also, a loss of 
profit incurred in selling something below its value, as in 
order to get rid of it (as, “Going for seven ten — a cruel 
sacrifice’: Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” XXxiv.).— sacrifice 
hit, in baseball, a bunt which allows a runner to gain a base 
while the batsman is (or could be) put out before reaching 
first base; also, a fly ball which results in a run being scored 
though the batsman is (or could be) put out by its being 
caught.—the supreme sacrifice. See under supreme, a. 
—sac/ri-fice, v.; -ficed, -ficing. I. tr. To make a sacrifice 
or offering of (as, “From the herd or flock Oft sacrificing 
bullock, lamb, or kid’: Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” xii. 20); 
also, to surrender or give up, or permit injury or disadvantage 
to, for the sake of something else (as, “He would have 
sacrificed his life for the saving mine,” Defoe’s ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 14; “Every feeling has been sacrificed to worldly 
considerations,” Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” xl.); also, to 
dispose of (goods, etc.) regardless of profit. IL. intr. To 
offer or make a sacrifice.—sac/ri-fi-cer (-fi-ser), .—sac- 
ri-ficial (-fish’al), a. Pertaining to or concerned with 
sacrifice. —sac-ri-fi/cial-ly, adv. 

sac-ri-lege (sak’ri-lej), n. [OF. sacrilege (F. sacrilége), < 
L. sacrilegium, < sacrilegus, stealing sacred things, sacri- 
legious, < sacer (sacr-), sacred, + legere, gather. | The 
stealing of anything consecrated to the service of God; 
hence, the violation or profanation of anything sacred or 
held sacred; an instance of this. —sac-ri-le’gious (-lé/jus), a. 
Guilty of or involving sacrilege; impious: as, a sacrilegious 
person; sacrilegious practices. —sac-ri-le’gious-ly, adv.— 
sac-ri-le/gious-ness, n.—sac/ri-le-gist (-lé-jist), m. One 
guilty of sacrilege. 

sa-cring (si/kring), n. [See sacre.| The act or ceremony 
of consecrating; esp., the consecrating of the eucharistic 
elements in the mass. [Archaic.]—sa/cring=bell, 7. A 
small bell rung at the elevation of the host in the mass. 

sa-crist (sa/krist), n. [ML. sacrista, < L. sacer (sacr-), 
sacred (neut. pl. sacra, sacred things).] A  sacristan.— 
sac-ris-tan (sak/ris-tan), n. [ML. sacristanus.] An off- 
cial in charge of the sacred vessels, vestments, etc., of a 
church or a religious house; also, a sexton (obs. or archaic). 
—sac/ris-ty (-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [ML. sacristia. | 
An apartment in or a building connected with a church or a 
eeu Se 
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saddle=backed 


uelisions house, in which the sacred vessels, vestments, etc., 

are kept. 

sa-cro- (sa/kr6-). Form of sacrwm used in combination, as 
in sacro-iliac (pertaining to the sacrum and the ilium), 
sacrosciatic, sacrospinal. 

sac-ro-sanct (sak/rd-sangkt or sa/krd-), a. [L. sacrosanctus, 
< sacro, abl. of sacrum, sacred rite (prop. neut. of sacer, 
sacred), + sanctus, pp. of sancire, make sacred: see sanc- 
tion.] Made sacred or inviolable by special religious sanc- 
tion; of established sacredness or inviolability.—sac-ro- 
sanc’ti-ty (-sangk’ti-ti), sac’ro-sanct-ness, 7. 

sa-cro-sci-at-ic (si”kro-si-at/ik), a. [See sacro- and sciatic. ] 
In anat., pertaining to the sacrum and the ischium: as, the 
sacrosciatic ligament (either of two stout ligaments connecting 
the sacrum with the ischium). 

sa-crum (si/krum), n.; pl. -cra (-kra) or -crums. [NL., for 
LL. os sacrum, ‘sacred bone’: sacrum, neut. of L. sacer, 
sacred; the name being said to refer to the offering of this 
part in sacrifice.] In anat., a bone resulting from the anky- 
losis of two or more vertebre between the lumbar and the 
Eee regions, in man forming the posterior wall of the 
pelvis. 

sad (sad), a.; compar. sadder, superl. saddest. [AS. sed, 
sated, = D. zat = G. satt = Icel. sadhr = Goth. saths, all 
orig. pp. from a root sa-, ‘satisfy,’ whence also L. sat, satis, 
enough, satur, sated, Gr. é&5nv, enough: cf. sate”, satisfy, and 
saturate.| Sated}; wearied or tired of something}; also, 
solid, compact, or heavy (obs. or prov.); soggy or doughy, 
as bread (now prov.); also, firm} or steadfastf; also, graveT 
or serious}; also, sorrowful or mournful, as persons; expres- 
sive of or characterized by sorrow (as, sad looks; a sad occa- 
sion); causing sorrow, distressing, or grievous (as, a sad 
accident; a sad disappointment); also, deplorably bad (as, 
a sad attempt; ‘They bore the character of being sad 
scoundrels,” Kinglake’s ‘“Eothen,” xxi.: often humorous); 
also, of color, somber, dark, or dull (as, ““The general colour- 
ing Ne uniform and sad”: Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island,” 
xiil.). 3 

sad-den (sad/n), v. I. tr. To make sad; specif., to make 
dark-colored; tone down or dull (a color or dye), as by mixing 
oe another color or some chemical. IL. intr. To become 
sad. 

sad-dle (sad/l), n. [AS. sadol = D. zadel = G. sattel = Icel. 
sédhull, saddle; perhaps from the root of E. sit.] A con- 
trivance secured on the 
back of a horse or other 
animal to serve as a 
seat for a rider; a simi- 
lar seat, as on a bicycle; 
a pack-saddle; a part 
of a harness which is 
laid across the back of 
the animal and girded 
under the belly, and to 
which the terrets are 
attached and the check- 
rein is secured; also, 
something resembling a 
saddle in shape or po- 
sition; a ridge con- 
necting two higher elevations; the bearing resting on the 
journal of the axle of a railroad-car wheel; a block with 
a hollowed top to sustain a round object which is being 
worked upon; of mutton, venison, etc., a cut including part 
of the backbone and both loins; of poultry, the posterior 
part of the back.—sad/dle, ».; -dled, -dling. 1. tr. To put 
a saddle upon (a horse, etc.); also, to load or charge as 
with a burden (as, “Mr. Simpson was saddled with a wife 
who was little but a drag on him”: S. R. Crockett’s “Stickit 
Minister,” xv.); also, to impose as a burden (as, “If you like. 
not my company, you can ‘saddle’ yourself on some one 
else’: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” iii.). IE. itr. 
To get into the saddle: as, “Every churl who owns a manor 
_ . . must needs arm and saddle, and levy war on his own 
behalf” (Kingsley’s ““Hereward,” i.). 

sad-dle=backed (sad/l-bakt), a. Having the back or upper 
surface concavely curved like a saddle; also, having a sa dle- 
like marking on the back, as certain birds; in arch., noting 


War-saddle of the 14th century. 


——————————————— nT 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


saddle=bag 


a roof or a coping with a slope on both sides; also, noting 
a tower with a gable-roof. 

sad-dle=bag (sad/Il-bag), n. A bag carried at the saddle to 
hold various objects; esp., one of a pair of bags laid over 
the back of an animal behind the saddle. 

sad-dle=bow (sad/l-bd), n. The arched front part of a saddle 
or saddletree. 

sad-dle=cloth (sad/l-kléth), n. A cloth placed between a 
horse’s back and the saddle. 
sad-dler (sad/lér), n. One who makes or deals in saddles or 
saddlery; also, a horse used for riding.—sad/dler-y Ci), 7; 
pl. -ies (-iz). The work or business of a saddler; also, 
the establishment of a saddler; also, saddles and other 
articles pertaining to the equipment of horses, etc. 
sad-dle=shell (sad/l-shel), n. A shell suggesting a saddle 
in shape, as that of 
Placuna sella, a bivalve 
mollusk of East Indian 
-seas;. also, a mollusk 
with such a shell. 
sad-dle-tree (sad/I-tré), 
n. The frame of a sad- 
dle. 

Sad-du-cee (sad/ii-sé), . 
[LL. Sadducext, pl., < 
Gr. Daddovxator, < Heb. 
Tsediqim, pl.] One of 
an ancient Jewish sect 
or party whose views | 
and practices were op- | 
posed to those of the 
Pharisees, and who de- 
nied the resurrection of 
the dead, the existence 

of angels, the authority of oral tradition, etc.—Sad-du- 
ce/an, Sad-du-cze/an (-sé/an), a.—Sad/du-cee-ism, n. 

sad=i-ron (sad/i/érn), n. _ A solid flat-iron. 

sad-ism (sid/izm), n. [From Comte D. A. F. de Sade 
(1740-1814), French writer, infamous for the licentiousness 
of his life and writings.] In pathol., a form of sexual per- 
version marked by a love of cruelty. Cf. masochism.— 
sad/ist, n. One affected with sadism. —sad-is’tic, a. 

sad-ly (sad/li), adv. In asad manner.—sad/ness, n. 

sae (sa), adv. Scotch form of so. 

saen/ger-bund, saen/ger-fest. See sdngerbund, etc. 

sa-fa-ri (sa-fa/ré or suf/a-ré), n. [Ar. safart.] In eastern 
Africa, a journey; an expedition, as for hunting; a caravan 
journey with native porters (as, “The Swahili... join 
another caravan and begin a new safari to the Great Lakes, 
or even beyond’: J. H. Patterson’s ‘‘Man-Eaters of 
Tsavo,” xi.); also, a body of persons employed on such an 
expedition or journey. 

safe! (sdf), a.; compar. safer, superl. safest. [OF. sauf, 
salf (F. sauf), < L. saluus, safe, unharmed, sound, well, 
akin to salus, well-being, health: cf. Gr. 80s, whole, Skt. 
sarva, whole, all, also E. sage”, salve, salute, and save.] Free 
from hurt or injury (as, to arrive safe and sound); unharmed; 
also, free from danger or risk (as, “I greatly fear my money 
is not safe”: Shakspere’s “(Comedy of Errors,’ i. 2. 105); 
secure from liability to harm, injury, etc.; also, affording 
freedom from danger or risk (as, a safe place; a safe dis- 
tance); involving no risk of mishap, error, etc. (as, a safe 
undertaking; a safe estimate); also, dependable or trust- 
worthy (as, a safe guide or adviser); cautious in avoiding 
danger (as, a safe player); also, sure or certain (colloq.: as, 
“an extremely clear-headed . . . young man, who was safe 
to rise in the world,” Dickens’s ““Hard Times,” ii. 1); also, in 
secure custody (as, a criminal safe in jail); placed beyond the 
power of doing harm. 

“safe? (saf), n. (Orig. save, < save, v.] A receptacle or 
structure for the safe-keeping of articles (as, a meat-safe; 
a match-safe: see these entries); esp., a steel or iron box or 
repository for the storage of money, jewels, papers, etc., in 
safety from theft or fire.—safe/=blow’er, n. A safe-breaker 
who blows open safes by means of explosives.—safe/= 
‘break’er, n. One who breaks into safes to commit theft. 

safe=con-duct (sdf-kon/dukt), n. [OF. sauf conduit (F. 
sauf-conduit).]| A conducting or convoying in safety; also, 


Saddle-shell (Placuna sella). 
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safe=de-pos-it (saf/dé-poz/it). I. n. 


safe-ly (saf/li), adv. 


saf-flow-er (saf/lou/ér), n. 


saf-fron (saf/ron). 
LOF. F. safran, ult. 
< Ar. za‘faran, 


saffron 


the privilege of safe passage through a region, as in time of 
war; also, a document securing this privilege. —-safe=con- 
duct! (-kon-dukt’ or -kon/dukt), v.¢. To conduct or convoy 
safely, as through a hostile region. ee 

A depositing in safety; 
also, a place where valuables may be stored in safety. II. a. 
Providing safe-keeping for valuables: as, safe-deposit vaults. 


safe-guard (saf/gird), n. [OF. salve garde (F. sauvegarde).] 


Safe-keeping, protection, or defense; also, something serving 
as a protection or defense, or ensuring safety; sometimes, a 


permit for safe passage; also, a guard or convoy for protec- - 


tion.—safe/guard, v.t. To guard; protect. 


safe=keep-ing (sif/ké/ping), n. The action of keeping safe; 


secure preservation. , 
In a safe manner; without harm; 
without risk; in secure custody.—safe/ness, 7. 


safe-ty (saf/ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. sauvete (F. saweté), 


< ML. salvitas, < L. salvus, E. safe!.] The state of being 
safe; freedom from hurt or injury, or from danger or risk; 
the quality of insuring against hurt or injury, of affording 
freedom from danger or risk, or of being dependable or trust- 
worthy; close confinement or custody}; also, a protectiont 
or safeguard}; a contrivance or device to prevent injury 
or avert danger; a safety-bicycle; in football, an action of a 
player in touching the ball down behind his own goal-line 
when the impetus has been given to the ball by his own side, 
in order to prevent the making of a touchdown by the other 
side (also called safety touwchdown).—safe/ty=bi’cy-cle, n. 
The type of bicycle in later use, with two low wheels, as 
distinguished from the old type with one high and one small 
wheel.—safe/ty=fuse, n. A fuse filled or saturated with 
a slow-burning composition; in elect., a fuse (see fuse?). 
—safe/ty=lamp, n. A miner’s lamp in which the flame is 
protected by wire gauze, thus preventing the ignition of 
explosive gases.—safe/ty=match, n. A match designed to 
ignite only when rubbed on a specially prepared surface.— 
safe/ty=pin, n. A pin bent back on itself to form a spring, 
and having a guard to cover the point and prevent accidental 
unfastening.—safe/ty=ra’zor, n. A razor provided with 
a guard or guards to prevent cutting the skin.—safe/ty= 
valve, 7. A valve in a steam-boiler or the like, which, when 
the pressure becomes abnormal or dangerous, opens auto- 
matically and allows the steam or fluid to escape. Also fig. 


saf-fi-an (saf/i-an), m. [Russ. safyan; from Pers.] A kind 


of leather made from goatskins or sheepskins tanned with 
sumac and dyed in various colors without a previous stuffing 


with fats. 

[D. saffloer, < OF. safleur, 
safour, appar. ult. < Ar. ‘ucfur, safilower: cf. saffron.] A 
thistle-like com- 
posite herb, Cartha- a 
mus tinctorius, a 
native of the Old , 
World, bearing W 
large orange-red 
flower-heads; also, 
its dried florets, 
used medicinally or 
as a red dyestuff. 


saffron.] I,m. An 
orange-colored 
product consisting 
of the dried stigmas 
of a species of cro- 
cus, used to color 
confectionery, for 
flavoring, etc.; 
also, a crocus, 
Crocus sativus, 
having handsome 
purple flowers, and Upper part of Stem of Safflower, with the 
yielding this prod- Fitades — a, a flower; 0, c, the two different kinds 
uct; also, ihevcolor of involucral leaves. 

of the stigmas, an orange-yellow. II. a. Orange-yellow: 
as, “a saffron sky” (Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” 
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saffroned 

Pill. 
fron. 

saf-ra-nine (saf/ra-nin), n. [G. safranine, < safran, 
saffron.] In chem., any of a class of (chiefly red) organic 
dyes, derivatives of azonium compounds, used for dyeing 
wool, silk, etc. d 

saf-rol (saf/rol or -rdl), n. [From (sas)safr(as) + -ol.] In 
chem., a colorless or faintly yellow liquid, C10H1002, ob- 
tained from oil of sassafras, etc., and used for flavoring and 
in perfumery. 

saft (saft),a.and adv. Scotch form of soft. 

sag (sag), v.; sagged, sagging. [ME. saggen: cf. D. zakken, 
MLG. sacken, Sw. sacka, sink.] I. intr. To sink or bend 
downward by weight or pressure, esp. in the middle; hang 
down unevenly, as a door or a skirt; droop, or hang loosely, 
as a part of the body; also, to yield through weakness, lack 
of effort, or the like (as, “The mind I sway by . . . Shall 
never sag with doubt”: Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” v. 3. 10); 
decline, as in price; also, to drag one’s self along feebly; 
naut., to drift out of the intended course (as, ‘“‘We’re sagging 
south on the Long Trail”: Kipling’s “Long Trail”). If. ¢r. 
To cause to sag; cause to sink downward in the middle.— 
sag, n. The act, state, or degree of sagging; also, a place 
where anything sags; a depression. 

sa-ga (si/gd or sa/-), n.; pl. -gas (-giz). [Icel. saga, story, 
tale, legend, history: see saw?.] A medieval Icelandic or 
Norse prose narrative of achievements and events in the 
history of a personage, family, etc.; hence, any narrative or 
legend of heroic exploits. 

sa-ga-cious (sa-ga/shus), a. [L. sagax (sagac-), < sagire, 
perceive acutely (cf. presage); akin to E. seek.] Having 
keen sense-perception, esp. keen-scented (obs. or rare: as, 
“With might and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox . 
Nor wanted horns t’ inspire sagaciows hounds,’ Dryden’s 
“Cock and the Fox,’’ 752); also, gifted with acute mental 
discernment, having keen practical sense, or shrewd, as a 
person; due to or exhibiting acute mental discernment (as, 
“He was observant and thoughtful, and given to asking 
sagacious questions”: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xlii.); 
of animals, intelligent.—sa-ga/cious-ly, adv.—sa-ga/cious- 
ness, n.—sa-ga/ci-ty (-gas/i-ti), n. The quality of being 
sagacious; acuteness of mental discernment; keenness and 
soundness of judgment; shrewdness; of animals, intelli- 
gence. 

sag-a-more (sag/a-mor), n. [Of Algonquian origin, and akin 
to sachem.| Among some tribes of American Indians, a 
chief or great man. 

sage! (saj). [OF. F. sage, from a Latin adj. (recorded in the 
negative nesapius, unwise; ne, not) < sapere, be wise: cf. 
sapient.] I. a.; compar. sager, superl. sagest. Wise, 
judicious, or prudent (as, ““My sage counsellor was gone, 
I was like a ship without a pilot”: Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” ii. 1); often, having been made wise or prudent 
by experience (as, “Let time, that makes you homely, make 
you sage,” T. Parnell’s “Elegy to an Old Beauty”; “For 
most men (till by losing render’d sager) Will back their own 
opinions with a wager,” Byron’s “Beppo,” xxvii.); of con- 
duct, advice, etc., exhibiting wisdom or sound judgment 
(as, “The lawyers gave a sage reply”: Morley’s “Oliver 
Cromwell,” ii. 4); also, gravet or solemnf (as, ‘And if aught 
else great bards beside In sage and solemn tunes have sung”’: 
Milton’s “Il Penseroso,” 117). II. . A profoundly wise 
man; a man of high repute for wisdom; often, a man who is 
venerated for the store of wisdom that he has accumulated 
during a long life: as, the seven sages of ancient Greece 
(as commonly given, Thales, Solon, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, 
Periander, and Pittacus). 

sage? (saj), n. [OF. F. sauge, <_L. salvia, sage, < salvus, 
safe, well: see safe!, and cf. salvia.] Ashrubby menthaceous 
perennial, Salvia officinalis (see cut in next column), whose 
grayish-green leaves are used in medicine and for seasoning 
in sausage-making, cookery, etc.; the leaves themselves; 
also, any species of salvia, as S. splendens, a garden- 
plant with racemes of scarlet flowers (‘scarlet sage’); also, 
the sage-brush.—sage/=brush, n. Any of various sage- 
like bushy plants of the asteraceous genus Artemisia, com- 
mon on the dry plains of the western U. S.—sage/=green’, 
n. A dull grayish green.—sage/=grouse, n. A large 


3).—saf/froned, a. Colored or flavored with saf- 
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sahuaro 


grouse, Centrocercus urophasianus, common in the sage- 
brush regions of 
western America. 

sage-ly (saj’li), 
adv. In a sage 
manner. — sage’- 
ness, 7. 

sag-gar (sag/ir), 
m. [Prob. a re- 
duced form of 
safeguard.] A 
box or case made 
of baked clay in 
which the finer "33 
ceramic wares are 
inclosed and pro- 
tected while bak- 
ing; also, the 
clay of which 
such boxes are 
made. — sag’gar, 
v.t. To place in 
or upon a saggar. 

sag-it-tal (saj/- 
i-tal or sa-jit’al), 
a. (ML. _ sagit- 
talis, < L. sa- : 
gitta, arrow. | Per- Sage (Salvia officinalis). — 1, inflorescence; 2, lower 
taining to an Part of stem with leaves. 
arrow; resembling an arrow or arrow-head; in anat., noting, 
or pertaining to, a suture between the parietal bones of the 
skull; noting, or situated in, the plane of this suture (the 
median longitudinal anteroposterior plane of the body) or 
a plane parallel to it.—sag’it-tal-ly, adv. 

Sag-it-ta-ri-us (saj-i-ta/ri-us), n. [L.: see sagittary.] The 
Archer (a centaur drawing a bow), a zodiacal constellation; 
also, the ninth sign of the zodiac. See zodiac. 

sag-it-ta-ry (saj/i-ta-ri), n.; pl. -ries (riz). [L. sagittarius, 
archer, orig. adj., pertaining to arrows, < sagitta, arrow. ] 
An archer (also, formerly, with cap., same as Sagittarius); 
also, a centaur; specif. [cap.], a centaur fabled 
in medieval romance to have fought in the Tro- 
jan army against the Greeks. 

sag-it-tate (saj/i-tat), a. [NL. sagittatus, < 
L. sagitta, arrow.) Shaped like an arrow-head. 
Also sa-git-ti-form (sa-jit/i-form). 

sa-go (sa/gd), n.; pl. -gos (-g6z). [Malay sagu.] 
A starchy foodstuff derived from the soft in- 
terior of the trunk of various palms and cycads 
(see sago-palm), used in making puddings, etc.; Leaf of Calla 
also, a sago-palm.—sa/go=palm, n. Any tree zthiopicum). 
yielding sago, as certain large palms of the genus Metrozy- 
lon, the gomuti, various 
cycads, etc. 

sa-gua-ro (sa-gwi’rd), n.; pl. 
-ros_ (-réz). [Amer. Sp.] 
An extremely tall cactus, 
Cereus giganteus, of Ari- = 
zona and neighboring re- 
gions, yielding a useful wood 
and an edible fruit. 7 

sa-gum (sa/gum), 7.; pl. -ga @ 
(-gi). [L. sagwm, sagus; 
said to be from Celtic.] In 
Rom. antiq., a kind of cloak 
worn by Roman soldiers and 
inferior officers. 

Sa-ha-ra (sa-ha/rd, com- 
monly sa-har/a), n. [From 
the great desert in northern 
Africa.] A desert; an arid 


Sagittate 


Sago-palm (Metroxylon lzve). 


waste. 

sarhib (si/ib), n. [Hind. use of Ar. ¢ahib, master, lord, orig. 
companion, friend.] In India, a term of respect applied 
by natives to a European: as, “The servant announced a 
sahib who wanted to see me” (F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” 
ii.). Cf. mem-sahib. 
sa-hua-ro (sa-hwd/rd), n. Same as saguaro. 

F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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sa-ic (si/ik), n. ([F. saiqgue, < Turk. shaiqga.] Naut., a 
kind of ketch very common in the Levant. ? 

said (sed). Preterit and past participle of say*.—said, p. a. 
Named or mentioned before: used chiefly in legal style: as, 
the said witness; the said sum of money. _ ? 

sai-ga (si/gi), 7. [Russ.] An antelope, Saiga tartarica, of 
western Asia Se 
and eastern 
Russia, having 
the nose parts — 
peculiarly in- ; 
flated or ex- 
panded. 

sail (sal), 7. 
[AS. segel, segl, 
=D. zeil = 
OHG. segal (G. 
segel) = Icel. 
Segl, sail.] A # 
piece or extent | 
of canvas or the 
like spread to © 
the windto Saiga. 
cause a vessel to move through the water (called a square 
sail when quadrilateral and extended by a yard, normally 
at right angles to the keel, and a fore-and-aft sail when 
set upon a gaff, boom, or stay, more or less in a line 
with the keel); also, some similar piece or apparatus; 
the part of an arm of a windmill which catches the 
wind; a wing of a bird (poetic); the large dorsal fin of 
the sailfish; also, sails for a vessel or vessels, collectively; 
also, a sailing-vessel or ship (as, “I spied a sail, and gave her 
chase”: Defoe’s “(Captain Singleton,” xii.); sailing-vessels 
collectively (chiefly with a numeral: as, “the Spanish armada 
... numbering now thirty sail,” Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” iii. 9); also, a voyage or excursion in a sailing-vessel 
or other vessel.—sail, v. [AS. seglan, siglan.] I. intr. 
To move along or be conveyed on water by the action of 
wind on sails, or, by extension, by means of steam, etc.; 
also, to begin a journey by water (as, “I have taken my berth 
in an East Indiaman which sails on the twentieth of June”: 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxxiv.); also, to travel through 
the air, as an airship; also, to move along in a manner 
suggestive of a sailing-vessel, as a swan on the surface of 
water or clouds through the air; move along with dignity, 
as a person (as, “Madame Beck . . . sailed from the room”: 
C. Bronté’s “Villette,” viii.); also, to go boldly into action 
(with in: collog.). IL. tr. To sail upon, over, or through; 
also, to perform by sailing, as a race; also, to navigate (a 
ship, etc.). 

sail=boat (sal/bot), n. A boat propelled by a sail or sails. 

sail=cloth (sal/kl6th), n. Canvas or other material such as 
is used for making sails. 

sailed (sald), a. Having sails: as, white-sailed. 

sail-er (sa/lér), n. One who sails (now rare: see sailor); 
a sailing-vessel; a ship or vessel with reference to powers or 
manner of sailing (as, “The ship ... proved the best 
sailer in the fleet,” B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” xiv.; 
“a very fast sailer and a noble craft,” H. Melville’s ‘““Moby- 
Dick,” ci.). 

sail-fish (sal/fish), n. Any of the large marine fishes con- 
stituting the genus Histiophorus (or Istiophorus), charac- 
terized by a very large dorsal un likened to a sail, and related 
to the swordfishes, as H. (or I.) nigricans, a species of the 
warmer parts 
of the Atlan- 
tic; also, any 
of various 
other fishes 
with a large 
dorsal fin, as 
the basking- 
shark, 

sail-ing (sa/ling), m. The act of one who or that which sails; 
naut., the art of navigation; also, the method of determining 


Sailfish (Histiophorus nigricans). 


sail-less (sal/les), a. 
sail=lizeard (sal/liz’ard), 


sail-emak-er (sal/- 


sail-or (sa/lor), n. 


sain-foin (san/foin), 7. 


saint (sdnt), a. 


saint 


such being the shortest path between two points. — oblique 
sailing, sailing on loxodromic lines; rhumb-sailing.— plane 
sailing, a method of navigation in which the surface of the 
ocean is assumed to be plane instead of spherical: used in 
calculations, etc., in which only short distances are con- 
cerned.—spherical sailing, a method of navigation in 
which the curvature of the earth is taken into consideration. 
—sail/ing=ves’sel, n. A vessel propelled by means of a 
sail or sails. 


Without sails. i 
n. A large lizard, Histiurus 


amboinensis, of 
the Molucca Is- 
lands, with a 
crested tail. 


maker), n. One 
who makes or 
repairs sails; 
specif., in the U. 
S. navy, a war- 
rant-officer whose 
duty it is to take 
charge of and 
keep in repair 
sails, awnings, etc. 


One whose occu- 
pation is sailing or 
navigation; a mariner; a seaman; specif., a common seaman, 
or one below the rank of officer; also, a person with reference 
to freedom from seasickness (as, a good sailor; a bad sailor, 
“Paquita proving a very indifferent sailor,” W. H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land,” i.); also (orig. sailor hat), a woman’s flat- 
brimmed hat having a crown of moderate height with a flat 
or slightly rounded top; a similar hat worn by children, 
having a turned-up brim.—sailor collar, a large collar, 
broad and square across the back, with ends tapering to a 
point to meet on the breast.—sail/or-ing, n. The work or 
life of a sailor.—sail/or-ly, a. Like or befitting a sailor.— 
sail/or=man (-man), n.; pl. -men. A sailor: as, “an 
ancient sailor-man” (Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” 
viii.). [Colloq.]—sail/or’s=choice’, n. A pinfish; also, 
the pigfish, Orthopristis chrysopterus; also, a grunt, Hemu- 
lon parra, ranging from Florida to Brazil. 


Sail-lizard. 


sail-plane (sal/plan), . A gliding-machine or motorless 


aéroplane.—sail/plane, v. i.; -planed, -planing. To move 
through the air in a sailplane. 


sain (san), v.t. [AS. segnian, < L. signare, mark, E. sign, v.] 


To make the sign of the cross on, as to protect against evil 
influences; also, to protect by prayer, etc.; also, to bestow 


divine favor on, or bless (as, “‘God sain us’: Scott’s “Heart 


of Midlothian,” xxix.). [Archaic or prov.] 
[F. sainfoin, 
also formerly saintfoin, appar. < saint, 
holy (see saint), or perhaps sain, whole- 
some (< L. sanus, E. sane), + foin, Sey 
< L. fenum, hay.] A European 
fabaceous herb, Onobrychis sativa, cul- 
tivated as a forage-plant. y 
(OF. F. saint (fem. SX 
sainte) = Sp. and It. santo, san (fem. © 
santa), = Pg. santo, séo (fem. santa), 
< L. sanctus (fem. sancta), sacred, 
holy, prop. pp. of sancire, make sa- 
cred: see sanction.| Sacred; holy: 
prefixed to Pee or quasi-proper 
names, as in Saint Paul, Saint Sophia 
(‘Holy Wisdom’), and hence now com- 
monly regarded as a noun. Abbre- 
viated St.—St. Agnes’s Eve, the 
night of Jan. 20 (before St. Agnes’s 
Day): the traditional time for rites 
to reveal a woman’s future husband. 
—St. Andrew’s cross, an X-shaped 


{ 
{ 


a ship’s course and related problems.—great=circle sailing, Saintoin. — 7a) then 
a method of navigation by which the courses of a ship are so 


laid as to carry it over an arc of a great circle of the globe, 


cross.—St. Anthony’s cross, a T- 

rescence; 2, the lower part 
shaped cross.—St. Anthony’s fire, of the stem with the 
erysipelas. St. Bartholomew’s Day, the cevsistent cakes 
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Aug. 24; esp., this day of the year 1572, on which a great 
massacre of Huguenots was begun in Paris by order of 
King Charles IX. at the instigation of Catharine de’ 
Medici.—St. Bernard dog, one of a breed of large 
dogs with a massive head, noted for their intelligence: 
named from the hospice of St. Bernard, on the pass of the 
Great St. Bernard in the Alps, where kept by the monks for 
rescuing travelers from the snow.—St. Elmo’s fire, a cor- 
posant.—St. George’s cross, a +-shaped red cross on a 
white field: used esp. in flags of Great Britain.—St. George’s 
Day, April 23: observed by the English in honor of St. 
George, the patron saint of England.—St. John’s bread, 
the fruit of the carob.—St. John’s Day, June 24; Mid- 
summer Day: named for St. John the Baptist.—St. John’s 
Eve, the night before St. John’s Day: long celebrated with 
bonfires and other festivities in various countries of Europe, 
apparently in continuation of an ancient heathen festival 
of the summer solstice.—St. Luke’s summer, a period of 
mild weather occurring about St. Luke’s Day, Oct. 18.— 
St. Martin’s summer, a period of mild weather occurring 
about St. Martin’s Day, Noy. 11.—St. Nicholas’s clerk}, 
a highwayman; a thief.—St. Patrick’s Day, March 17: 
observed by the Irish in honor of St. Patrick, the patron 
saint of Ireland.—St. Swithin’s Day, July 15: rain on this 
day being popularly reputed to betoken rain for 40 days con- 
tinuously.—St. Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14. See valentine. 
—St. Vitus’s dance, the disease chorea.—to braid St. 
Catharine’s tresses. See under braid!, v.—saint,n. One 
of the blessed dead in heaven; also, one of certain persons of 
exceptional holiness of life formally recognized by the 
Christian church as having attained an exalted position in 
heaven and as being entitled to veneration on earth; a 
canonized person; hence, one who is the object of similar 
veneration in a non-Christian religion; also, one of God’s 
chosen people; in the Old Testament, an Israelite; in the 
New Testament, a member of the Christian church; in 
certain religious bodies, a designation applied by the mem- 
bers to themselves; sometimes, an angel; in general, a per- 
son of great holiness.—saint, v. I. tr. To give the name 
of saint to; reckon as a saint; specif., to enroll formally 
among the saints recognized by the church. IL. intr. To 
live or act as a saint (often with indefinite it). -saint/ed, pp. a. 
Enrolled among the saints; being a saint in heaven; also, of 
saintly life or character (as, ‘a most sainted king’: Shak- 
spere’s “Macbeth,” iv. 3. 109); also, sacred or hallowed (as, 
“the enthroned Gods on sainted seats”: Milton’s ‘‘Comus,” 
11).—saint/hood (-hid), m. The character or status of a 
saint.—St.=John’s/=wort, n. Any of various herbs or 
shrubs of the genus Hypert- ) 
cum, having yellow flowers. 
-saint/like, a. Saintly.— 
saint/ly, a.; compar. saint- 
lier, superl. saintliest. Like, 
proper to, or befitting a saint. 
—saint/li-ness, n.—saint’- 
ship, 7. 

Saint=Si-mon-ism (sdnt-si/- 
mon-izm),”. The socialistic 
system founded by Claude 
Henri de Rouvroy, Comte 
de Saint-Simon (1760-1825), 
advocating state control of 
all property, distribution of 
the products of the common 


* ore gies Branch of St.-John’s-wort (Hyperi- 
labomaccordinesto individual vere wearith flower and young 


vocation and capacity, etc. fruit.—a, cluster of stamens; 6, fruit. 

sair (sar), etc. Scotch form of sore’, etc. ; 

sais (sis), ». [Hind. and Ar. sdis.] A groom. [India.] 

saith (seth). Third person sing. pres. ind. of say?: now only 
in poetic or solemn use. 

sai-yid (si/yid), n. See sayyid. ; 

sake! (sak), n. [AS. sacu, strife, lawsuit, guilt, = D. zaak, G. 
sache, lawsuit, cause, affair, thing, = Icel. sdk, charge, law- 
suit, offense, cause; akin to AS. sacan, contend (see forsake), 
and perhaps to E. seek.] Cause, account, or interest; often, 
purpose or end: now chiefly in ‘for the sake of,’ ‘for one’s 

’ (its, etc.) sake,’ or ‘for our (their, etc.) sakes’: as, to die for 
the sake of another, or for another’s sake; to go for the sake 
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salamander 


of appearances, or for appearances’ sake; to do a thing for 
the sake of money, or for money’s sake; put yourself to no 
trouble for our sakes.—for old sake’s sake, for the sake of 
old times or old friendship; for auld lang syne: as, “Rail me 
then, on my decease, To the Hills for old sake’s sake!” 
(Kipling’s “Ballad of Burial’). 

sa-ke? (si’ka or sak’i), n. [Jap.] A Japanese fermented 
alcoholic beverage made from rice. 

sa-ker (sa/kér), n. (OF. F. sacre, prob. < Ar. gagr, hawk.] 
An old-world falcon, Falco sacer, used in falconry; also, an 
old form of cannon. 

sa-lti! (si/ki),n. [IF.; fromS.Amer.name.| Any of various 
South American 
monkeys with a 
bushy tail, mostly 
of the genuws 
Pithecia. 


sa-ki? (si/ki or 
sak/i), n. Same / / 
Is 
as sake?. [7 
sa-ki-a, sa-ki-eh 


(si’ki-4), n. (Ar. 
saqiyah.| A de- 
vice usedin Egypt 
and elsewhere for 
raising water, 
consisting essen- 
tially of a large 
vertical wheel to 
which a series of 
buckets or the like 
are attached, and 
to which motion 
is imparted by a 
horizontal wheel. ; 

sal (sal), m. [L.] Salt: used esp. in pharmaceutical terms. 
—sal ammoniac. See ammoniac, a.—sal volatile (v9- 
lat/i-lé). [NL., ‘volatile salt.’] Ammonium carbonate, or 
an aromatic alcoholic solution of this salt. 

sal? (sil), m. [Hind. sal.] A large dipterocarpaceous tree, 
Shorea robusta, of India, yielding a valuable timber. 

sa-laam (sa-lim’), n. [Ar. salam, peace.] In the Orient, a 
salutation meaning ‘peace’; also, a very low bow or obeisance, 
esp. with the palm of the right hand placed on the forehead. 
—sa-laam/, v. t. or 7. To salute with or perform a salaam. 

sal-a-ble (sa/la-bl), a. Subject to or suitable for sale; readily 
sold.—sal-a-bil’i-ty (-bil/i-ti), sal/a-ble-ness, n.—sal/a- 
bly, adv. 

sa-la-cious (sa-la/shus), a. [L. salaz (salac-), < salire, leap. ] 
Lustful or lecherous, as persons, the disposition, etc.; of 
writings, etc., wantonly lewd or obscene.—sa-la/cious-ly, 
adv.—sa-la/cious-ness, sa-la/ci-ty (-las/i-ti), n. 

sal-ad (sal/ad), n. [OF. F. salade, < Pr. salada, < ML. 
salata, pp. fem. of salare, season with salt, < L. sal, salt.] 
A dish of lettuce or other herbs, or vegetables, meat or fowl, 
fish, eggs, fruit, etc., prepared with various kinds of season- 
ing or dressing and served cold; also, any herb or plant used 
for such a dish, as lettuce or cress.—salad days, days of 
youthful inexperience: as, “My salad days, When I was 
green in judgement” (Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
15) (3) 5 

sa-lade (sa-lid’), n. [F.] Same as sallet. 

sal-al (sal/al), n. [Chinook jargon.] An evergreen erica- 
ceous shrub, Gaultheria shallon, of California, Oregon, etc., 
having an edi- 
ble berry. 

sal-a-man- 
der (sal’a-, 
man-dér), 7. 
[OF. F. sala- 
mandre, < 
L. salaman- 
dra, < Gr. 
cadaudvdpa. | 
A lizard or 
other reptile 
formerly sup- : : 
posed to be able to live in fire; also, any of various lizard- 
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like amphibians with a long tail and short limbs, certain of 
which are aquatic, as the tritons, and others terrestrial; esp., 
a terrestrial amphibian of this kind, as Salamandra maculosa 
(see cut on preceding page), a spotted species of Europe; 
also, an imaginary being inhabiting fire; also, any of various 
articles that are used in connection with fire, or that with- 
stand fire or great heat without damage. —sal-a-man/drine 
(-drin), a. Pertaining to, characteristic of, or resembling a 
salamander; capable of living in or enduring fire. 

sa-la-me (si-la’ma), n.; pl. -mi (-mé). [It., ult. < L. sal, 
salt.] A kind of sausage common in Italy, often flavored 
with garlic. 
sa-la-ri-at (sa-la/ri-at), n. [F.: cf. proletariat.| The sal- 
aried class; the class of workers receiving a salary. 

sal-a-ry (sal/a-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [AF. salarie, OF. F. 
salaire, < L. salariwm, stipend, salary, orig. money allowed 
soldiers to buy salt, prop. neut. of salarvus, pertaining to salt, 
< sal, salt: cf. salt-cellar.] A fixed compensation period- 
ically paid to a person for regular work or services, esp. 
work other than that of a manual, mechanical, or menial kind: 
as, “The fees annually paid to lawyers . . . amount, in 
every court, to a much greater sum than the salaries of the 
judges” (Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” v. 1. 2). 
Cf. wage.—sal/a-ry, v. t.; -ried, -rying. To pay or attach a 
salary to.—sal/a-ry-less, a. Without a salary. 

sale (sal), n. [AS. sala = OHG. and Icel. sala, sale: Gis 
sell!.| The act or an act of selling; also, opportunity to sell; 
demand; market; also, an auction; also, a special disposal 

~ of goods, as at reduced prices.—for sale, or on sale, offered 
to be sold; offered to purchasers.—sale/a-ble, etc. See 
salable, etc. 

sal-ep (sal/ep), n. [Turk. salep, prob. < Ar. tha‘lab, fox, in 
a name meaning ‘fox’s testicles,’ for the orchis.] A starchy 
drug or foodstuff consisting of the dried tubers of certain 
orchids. 

sal-e-ra-tus (sal-e-ra/tus), n. [NL. sal aératus, ‘aérated 
salt.”] Orig., potassium bicarbonate; now, usually, sodium 
bicarbonate: used in cookery and in the manufacture of 
baking-powders. 

sales-la-dy (salz/la’di), n.; pl. -dies (-diz). A saleswoman. 

saleseman (silz/man), n.; pl. -men. [See sale.] A man 
whose occupation it is to sell goods, as in a shop or on the 
road.—sales/man-ship, n. The function or art of a sales- 
man; skill as a salesman.—sales’peo’ple, n. Salespersons. 
—sales/per’son, n. One engaged in selling goods, as in a 
shop.—sales/room, n. A room in which goods are sold; 
specif., an auction-room.—sales’/wom/an, n.; pl. -women 
(-wim’en). A woman who sells goods, esp. in a shop. 

sale-work (sal/weérk), n. Work or things made for sale, and 
hence made in a routine or perfunctory manner: as, “I see 
no more in you than in the ordinary Of nature’s sale-work” 
(Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” iii. 5. 48). 

Sa-li-an! (sa/li-an). [L. Salius, < salire, leap.] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the Salii or priests of Mars in ancient Rome. 
II. n. One of these priests. 

Sa-li-an? (sa/li-an). [LL. Salii, n. pl., perhaps < L. sal, 
salt, from their dwelling near the salt sea: cf. Ripuarian.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Salii, a tribe of Franks who 
dwelt in the regions of the Rhine near the North Sea. IL. n. 
A Salian Frank. 

Sal-ic (sal/ik or sa/lik), a. [OF. F. salique, < ML. Salicus, 
< LL. Salii: see Salian?.] Of or pertaining to the Salian 
Franks.—Salic law, a code of laws of the Salian Franks and 
other Germanic tribes; also, a provision in this code exclud- 
ing females from the inheritance of land; hence, the alleged 
fundamental law of the French monarchy by which females 
were excluded from succession to the crown, or any law to the 
same effect. 

sal-i-ca-ceous (sal-i-ka’/shius), a. [L. salix (salic-), willow: 
see sallow!.] Belonging to the Salicacex, a family of trees 
and shrubs containing the willows and poplars. 

sal-i-cin (sal/i-sin), n. [F. salicine, < L. salix (salic-), 
willow.] In chem., a bitter crystalline glucoside obtained 
from the bark of various species of willow and poplar, used 
medicinally in the treatment of rheumatism, as a tonic, etc. 

sal-i-cyl (sal/i-sil), n. [From salic(in) + -yl.] In chem., 
the radical, CeH4.0H.CO, of salicylic acid.—sal-i-cyl-ate 
(sal/i-sil-dt or sa-lis/i-lat), n. In chem., a salt of salicylic 
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acid.—sal-i-cyl’ic, a. In chem., noting or pertaining to an 
acid, CeH4.0H.CO2H, prepared from salicin or from phenol, 
and used esp. as a remedy for rheumatic and gouty affections, 
usually in the form of a salicylate. * é 

sa-li-ence (sa/li-ens), m. The state or condition of being 
salient; also, a salient or projecting object, part, or feature. 
Also sa/li-en-cy. ; 

sa-li-ent (sa/li-ent). [L. saliens (salient-), ppr. of salire, 
leap: cf. sally.) I. a. Leaping or jumping; saltatorial; 
specif., in heraldic use, of an animal, represented on an es- 
cutcheon with the hind legs in the sinister x 
base and the fore paws raised in the dexter 
chief, as if leaping; also, jetting up or out, 
as water; also, projecting or pointing out- 
ward, as an angle; standing out beyond the 
general surface (as, “Jerusalem. . . was 
built upon and surrounded by sharp, salient 
rocks, intersected by deep ravines”: King- 
lake’s ‘“Eothen,” xvi.); prominent or conspicuous (as, “He 
had neither salient traits, nor general comprehensiveness’’: 
Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, ii. 3). 
II. x. A salient angle or part, as the central, outward pro- 
jecting angle of a bastion, or an outward projection in a line 
of intrenchments: as, “The only serious fighting in the first 
half of the year [1916] took place in and around the Ypres 
Salient” (Buchan’s “Hist. of the Great War,” liii.).—sa/li- 
ent-ly, adv. 

sa-lif-er-ous (sa-liffe-rus), a. [L. sal, salt: 
Containing or producing salt, as strata. 

sal-i-fy (sal‘i-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [L. sal, salt: see -fy.] 
To form into a salt, as by chemical combination.—sal/i-fi- 
a-ble (-fi-a-bl), a.—sal/i-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), 7. 

ga-lim-e-ter (sa-lim/e-tér), n. [L. sal, salt: see -meter. | 
Same as salinometer. 

sa-liena (sa-li/nd), 7.; pl. -nas (-naz). [Sp., < L. saline: 
see saline.| A saline marsh, spring, or the like; also, a salt- 
works. 

sa-line (sa/lin). [L. sal, salt; as n., in part < L. saline, 
salt-works, salt-pits, < sal, salt.] I. a. Of, like, or con- 
taining salt; also, of or pertaining to a chemical salt, esp. a 
salt of sodium, potassium, magnesium, etc., as used in medi- 
cine. II. 7. A saline spring, well, or marsh; also, a saline 
medicine. —sa-lin-i-ty (sq-lin/i-ti), n.—sal-i-nom-e-ter (sal- 
i-nom/e-tér), n. [See -meter.] A form of hydrometer for 
measuring the percentage of salt in a solution. 

Sa-lique (sa-lék’), a. Same as Salic. 

sasli-va (sa-li/va), n. [L.: cf. Gr. ciadov, saliva.] A fluid 
consisting of the secretions produced by various glands which 
discharge into the mouth, serving to keep the mouth moist, 
aid mastication, etc., and containing in man and certain 
other animals the diastatic enzyme ptyalin; spittle.—sal-i- 
vaery (sal/i-va-ri), a. Of or pertaining to saliva; secreting 
or conveying saliva.—sal/i-vate (-vat), v. t.; -vated, -vating. 
[L. salivatus, pp. of salivare, < saliva.) To produce an 
excessive secretion of saliva in, as by the use of mercury.— 
gal-i-va/tion (-va/shon), n. [LL. salivatio(n-).] The act 
or process of salivating; also, the secretion of saliva, esp. an 
abnormally abundant flow of saliva. 

salle (sal), n. [F.; from Teut.: cf. salon.] A hall; a room. 
—salle 4 manger (4 man-zha). [F.] A dining-room. 

sal-len-ders (sal/en-dérz), n. pl. (Origin obscure: cf. F. 
solandre.| In vet. science, an eczematous eruption occurring 
on the hock of a horse. 

sal-let (sal’et), n. [OF. F. salade, < It. celata, < L. celata, 
pp. fem. of celare, : 
engrave.] In me- 
dieval armor, a 
light, rounded hel- 
met, either without 
or with a vizor. 

ae oy n. 
ME. salwe, < : sat = : 
AS. sealh = G. sal - the hist hall of the escent ea 
(as in salweide) = Icel. selja, sallow; akin to L. saliz, 
Gr. édixn, willow.] A willow, esp. Salix caprea (‘great 
sallow’), an old-world shrub or bushy tree used in mak- 


ing charcoal for gunpowder; also, a willow twig; an 
osier. 


A Lion Salient. 


see -ferous. ] 
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sal-low? (sal’5), a. [AS. salo = OHG. salo (G. dial. sal) = 
Icel. sdlr: cf. FF, sale, dirty (from Teut.).] Of a yellowish 
hue or complexion (rather than of the normal healthy or 
ruddy color :, as, “sallow cheeks” (Shakspere’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” ii. 3. 70); “a man... lean and sallow, with 
hollow eyes” (J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” iii. 2).—sal/low?, ». t. 
To make sallow.—sal-low-ish (sal/d-ish), a. Somewhat 
sallow.—sal/low-ness, 7. 

sal-low-y (sal’6-i), a. Abounding in sallows or willows. 

sal-ly (sal/i), n.; pl. sallies (-iz). [F. saillie, <_saillir, < L. 
salire, leap: cf. assail, exult, insult, salient.] A sudden 
rushing forth, esp. a sortie of troops from a besieged place 
upon an enemy; also, an excursion or expedition; also, a 
sudden start into activity (as, “Nature goes by rule, not by 
sallies and saltations”: Emerson’s “Conduct of Life,’’ iii.); 
also, an outburst or flight, as of passion, fancy, etc. (as, “a 
little sally of anger”: Burke’s “Conciliation with the Colo- 
nies”); also, a sprightly or brilliant utterance or remark; 
also, an escapade (now rare); in arch., a projecting part.— 
sal/ly, v. 7.; -lied, -lying. To make a sally, as a body of 
troops from a besieged place; also, to set out on an excursion 
or expedition (as, “She saw him. . . sally forth towards 
the river, with his rod,” Galsworthy’s ‘Dark Flower,” i. 16; 
“They sally off, armed with their rifles, into the wilderness,” 
Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” ii.); set out briskly or 
energetically; also, of things, to issue forth; issue suddenly. 
sal-ly=lunn (sal/i-lun’), n. [From Sally Lunn, a woman who 
sold such cakes through the streets of Bath, England, about 
the end of the 18th century.] A kind of slightly sweetened 
tea-cake served hot with butter. 

sal-ma-gun-di (sal-ma-gun/di), n. [F. salmigondis, earlier 
salmiguondin; origin uncertain: cf. salame.] A mixed 
dish consisting of chopped meat, anchovies, eggs, onions, 
oil, etc.; hence, any mixture, medley, or miscellany. 

sai-mi (sal/mi), n. [F. salmis, appar. short for salmigondis, 
E. salmagundi.] A ragout of roasted or partly roasted game, 
fowl, or the like, cut up and stewed with wine and other 
ingredients. Also (F.) sal-mis (sal-mé). 

salemon (sam/on), 7.; pl. salmons or (esp. collectively) 
salmon. [OF. F. sawmon, < L. salmo(n-), perhaps < salire, 
leap: cf. sally.] A marine and fresh-water food-fish, Salmo 
salar (family Salmonidz), with yellowish-pink flesh, common 
in the north- 
ern Atlantic 
Ocean near cm 
the mouths of &8 
large rivers, 
which it as- 
cends in order 
to spawn; a 
variety of this species confined to lakes, etc. (‘landlocked sal- 
mon’); also, any of various other fishes of thesame family; esp., 
any of these fishes belonging to the genus Oncorhynchus, which 
are commonin thenorthern Pacific Ocean and the rivers flowing 
into it; also, any of certain other fishes resembling those of 
this family; also, a yellowish-pink color.—Mackenzie River 
salmon. See inconnu.—sal/mon, a. Of the color salmon; 
yellowish-pink.—sal’mon=ber’ry, n. The salmon-colored 
edible fruit of Rubus spectabilis, a raspberry with large red or 
purple flowers, of the Pacific coast of North America; also, 

the plant.— sal’mon=col’ored, a. Salmon. —sal-mo-noid 

(sal’md-noid). [L. salmo(n-): see -oid.] I. a. Resem- 
bling a salmon; belonging or pertaining to the Salmonide, 
or salmon family of fishes. II. n. A salmonoid fish.—sal/- 
monstrout’, n. A European trout, Salmo trutta, an anad- 
romous fish belonging to the salmon family and resembling 
the common salmon; also, any of various American trouts 
resembling the common salmon. 

sal-ol (sal’ol or -d1), n. [From sal(icyl) + -ol.] In phar., a 
white crystalline substance, phenyl salicylate, prepared by 
the interaction of salicylic acid and phenol, and used as an 
antipyretic, antiseptic, etc. 

on (sa 168); n. TE, < It. salone, aug. of sala (= F. salle), 
hall; from Teut.: cf. saloon and salle.| A drawing-room or 
reception-room; a large and more or less elegant apartment 
for the reception of guests, as in the house of a Parisian lady 
of fashion; hence, an assembly of guests in such an apart- 
ment, or the company present; esp., a periodical social 
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gathering of men and women representative of the fashion, 
wit, literature, art, politics, etc., of the time, at the house 
of a Parisian lady of fashion (as during the 17th and 18th 
centuries and later), or a similar gathering elsewhere (as, 
“Medora Manson . . . had inaugurated a ‘literary salon’; 
but it had soon died out owing to the reluctance of the 
literary to frequent it”: Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” 
xii.); also, a hall or place used for the exhibition of works of 
art; hence, an exhibition of works of art, esp. [cap.] either 
of two exhibitions of paintings, sculptures, etc., by living 
artists held annually in Paris. 

sa-loon (sa-lén’), n. [F. salon: see salon.] A drawing-room 
or reception-room, as in a house (archaic); a salon, or social 
gathering, as at the house of a lady of fashion (archaic: as, 
“Her saloons were always attended, and by ‘nice people,’ ” 
Disraeli’s “Lothair,” xii.); also, a large apartment for 
general or public use or resort, as in a hotel or other estab- 
lishment (as, “‘A group of Italians took their seats at a table 
on the opposite side of the saloon [in a casino}: Irving’s 
“Tales of a Traveler,” i. 8); a hall or gallery for things on 
exhibition (as, “It [the British Museum collection] would 
appear more striking if it were arranged in one spacious 
saloon”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 2); a large 
cabin for the common use of passengers on a passenger- 
vessel; an apartment, room, or place for common or public 
resort for a specific purpose (as, a dining-saloon; an ice- 
cream saloon); specif., a place for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to be drunk on the premises (U. S.). 

sa-loop (sa-lép’), n. [Altered form of salep.] Salep; also, 
a hot drink prepared from salep, or later sassafras, etc., 
formerly popular in London. 

sal-pa (sal/pa), n. [NL.: cf. L. salpa, Gr. o4\7n, kind of sea- 
fish.] Any of the free-swimming oceanic tunicates con- 
stituting the genus Salpa, common in warm regions, and hay- 
ing a transparent, more or less fusiform body. 

sal-pi-con (sal/pi-kon, F. sal-pé-kén), n. [F., < Sp. sal- 
picén, < salpicar, sprinkle, < sal, salt, + picar, pick.] 
Cooked meat, mushrooms, truffles, etc., cut into small pieces 
and mixed with a rich sauce: used as a filling for patés, etc., 
or served separately. 

sal-pin-got-o-my (sal-ping-got’d-mi), n. [See salpinz and 
-tomy.] In surg., the operation of cutting into a Fallopian 
tube; also, excision of a Fallopian tube. 

sal-pinx (sal/pingks), n.; pl. salpinges (sal-pin’jéz). [NL., 
< Gr. cddmyé (cadmyy-), trumpet.] In anat., a Eusta- 
chian tube; also, a Fallopian tube. 

sal-si-fy (sal’si-fi), n. 
[Also salsafy; F. salsajis, 
earlier sercifi: cf. It. sasse- 
frica, goat’s-beard.] A 
purple-flowered_cichoria- 
ceous plant, T’ragopogon 
porrifolius, whose root 
has an oyster-like flavor 
and is used as a culinary 
vegetable; oyster-plant. 

sal-sil-la (sal-sil/d), _n. 
{Sp., dim. of salsa, sauce, 
< ML. salsa: see sauce. ] 
Any of the plants of the 
amaryllidaceous genus 
Bomarea, of tropical 
America, which yield edi- 
ble tubers. 

sal=so-da (sal-sd/da), n. 
(ML. sal sodz, salt of 
soda.] Crystalline  so- 
dium carbonate, NazCOs3. 
10 H2O: used as a cleans- 


ing agent. 
sal-su-gi-nous (sal-sii/ji- 
nus), a. [L. salsugo (sal- 


sugin-), saltness, < salsus, 
pp. of salire, to salt, < 
sal, salt.] Of plants, 
growing in salty soil. 
salt! (salt), a. [From obs. 
assault, assaut, adv., < F. 


Salsify. — Upper part of the stem, with 
heads; a, a flower; 6, the fruit. 
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@ saut, ‘to leaping.’] In heat, as female animals (obs. or 
prov. Eng.); also, salacioust; lecherousf. 

salt? (salt), n. [AS. sealt = D. zout = G. salz = Icel. and 
Goth. salt, salt; akin to L. sal, Gr. ads, salt.] A crystalline 
compound, sodium chloride, NaCl, occurring as a mineral, a 
constituent of sea-water, etc., and used for seasoning food, 
as a preservative, etc. (‘common salt’); in fig. use, that which 
gives liveliness, piquancy, or pungency to anything (as, ‘“We 
have some salt of our youth in us,” Shakspere’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” ii. 3. 50; Attic salt, see Attic, a.); the 
seasoning, excellent, or best element (as, “the salt of the 
earth”: Mat. v. 13); reserve or allowance, as in accepting a 
statement (chiefly in ‘with a grain of salt’); also, a salt- 
cellar; also, a salt-marsh; also, a sailor, esp. an experienced 
one (colloq.: as, ‘““Nor, though I am something of a salt, 
do I ever go to sea as a Commodore, or a Captain, or a Cook,” 
H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” i.); also, in chemical use, a 
compound derived from an acid by replacing the hydrogen 
wholly or partly by a metal or an electropositive radical 
(as, a. normal salt, one in which all the hydrogen of an acid 
has been replaced; an acid salt, one in which only a part of 
the hydrogen of an acid has been replaced; a basic salt, one 
in which the hydroxyls of the base of which it is a derivative 
have not been wholly replaced by the acid radical, or one in 
which the metal or electropositive radical is united partly 
to an acid radical and partly to oxygen; a double salt, one 
containing two different metals or electropositive radicals, 
or one regarded as a combination of two other salts); sing. 
or (colloq.) pl., any of various compounds of this nature used 
as purgatives (as, Epsom salt; Rochelle salt); pl., smelling- 
salts.-worth one’s salt. See under worth”, a.—salt?, a. 
Impregnated with or containing salt; having the taste of 
salt; overflowed with or growing in salt water; cured or 
preserved with salt; fig., pungent or sharp, as speech. — 
salt junk, hard salt meat used for food on shipboard. — 
Salt River. See entry in alphabetical place.—salt?, v. ¢. 
To impregnate, season, cure, preserve, or treat with salt; 
furnish with salt (as, to salt cattle); in chemical processes, 
etc., to treat with common salt or with any chemical salt; 
add common salt to (a solution) in order to precipitate a 
dissolved substance; precipitate (a dissolved substance) by 
the addition of common salt (usually with owt); in fig. use, 
to lay or store away in reserve (slang: as, “I know he’s any- 
thing but miserly; still I can’t help thinking he must be 
salting a lot of money away,” Tarkington’s “Magnificent 
Ambersons,” xvii.); season or mingle (with) so as to affect 
or improve the general character; give piquancy or pun- 
gency to (language, etc.); specif., to introduce rich ore or 
other valuable matter secretly and fraudulently into (a mine, 
ground, etc.) in order to create a false impression of value 
or prospective yield. 

sal-tant (sal/tant), a. 
see saltate.| Dancing; leaping; jumping. 

sal-ta-rel-lo (sal-ta-rel/6), n.; pl. -relli (-rel/@). [It., < L. 
saltare: see saltate.| A lively Italian dance for one person 
oracouple; also, the music for such a dance. 

sal-tate (sal/tat), v. i.; -tated, -tating. [L. saltatus, pp. of 
saltare, dance, freq. of salire, leap.] ‘To dance; skip; leap; 
jump.—sal-ta/tion (-ta/shgn), n. [L. saltatio(n-).] Dan- 
cing; leaping; a leap; fig., an abrupt movement or transition. 
—sal-ta-to/ri-al (-ta-td’/ri-al), a. Pertaining to saltation; 
in zoél., characterized by or adapted for leaping.—sal’ta- 
to-ry (-to-ri), a. [L. saltatorius.] 
Pertaining to saltation; dancing; 
leaping; fig., proceeding by abrupt 
movements. 

salt=cel-lar (salt/sel/ar), ». [With 
-cellar for earlier seler, saler, < 
OF. saliere (F. salitre), < ML. 
salaria, salt-cellar, prop. fem. of L. 
salarius, pertaining to salt, < sal, 
salt: cf. salary.| A vessel for hold- 
ing salt, used on the table. 

salt-ed (sal/ted), p. a. Impreg- 
nated, seasoned, cured, or other- 
wise treated with salt; fig., of horses, 
etc., seasoned, as from having sur- 
vived attacks of disease (colloq.); of 


[L. saltans (saltant-), ppr. of saléare: 


ware (16th century). 
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persons, experienced in some occupation, etc. (colloq.); also, 
of a mine or the like, fraudulently made to appear richer 
than it is. . 

salt-er (s4l/tér), n. One who makes or deals in salt; also, a 
drysalter (Eng.); also, one who salts meat, fish, or the like. 

salt-ern (sil/térn), n. [AS. sealtern.] A salt-works; esp., 
a plot of land laid out in pools for the evaporation of sea- 
water to produce salt. 

salt=grass (silt/gras), m. Any of various grasses, as of the 
genus Spartina, growing in salt meadows or alkaline regions. 

salt-horse (silt/hérs’), n. Salt beef: as, “There is nothing 
left us but salt-horse and sea-biscuit” (H. Melville’s “Typee,” 
i.). ([Sailors’ slang. ] 

sal-tier, sal-tire (sal/tér, -tér or -tir), n. [ME. sawtire, < 
OF. F. sautoir, orig. a cord hanging in a loop from a saddle 
for aid in mounting (cf. sautoir), < sauter, leap, < L. 
saltare: see saltate.| In her., an ordinary in 
the form of a St. Andrew’s cross. 

sal-ti-grade (sal/ti-grad). [L. saltus, a leap, 
+ gradi, walk.] In zodl.: 1. a. Moving by 
leaping; belonging to the Saltigradz, a group 
of saltatorial spiders. II. n. A saltigrade 
spider. 

salt-ing (sal/ting), n. The act of one who or 
that which salts; also, a tract of land overflowed at times 
by the sea (local, Eng.: as, “At the bridge of the lower 
saltings the cattle gather and blare,” Kipling’s “The 
Dykes”). 

sal/tire, n. See saltier. 

salt-ish (s4l/tish), a. Somewhat salt; salty. 

salt-less (silt/les), a. Without salt; fig., insipid. 

salt=lick (salt/lik), n. See lick, n. 

salt-ly (salt/li), adv. With a salt taste or smell. 

salt-marsh (sdlt/mirsh’), n. A marsh, or marshy tract, wet 
with salt water, as from the sea. 

salt-ness (sdlt’/nes), n. The quality of being salt. 

salt=pan (sdlt/pan), m. A large, shallow vessel in which salt 
water is evaporated to yield salt; also, a shallow depression 
in the ground in which salt water is evaporated in salt- 
making; pl., salt-works; sing., any dried-up salt lake or 
marsh. 

salt-pe-ter, salt-pe-tre (sAlt-pée/tér), n. [For ME. salpetre, 
< OF. salpetre (F. salpétre), < ML. salpetra, for sal petre, 
‘salt of rock’ (because found as an incrustation on rocks).] 
Niter (nitrate of potassium); also, nitrate of sodium, NaNOs, 
a ae compound used as a fertilizer (‘Chile salt- 

eter’). 

salt=pit (silt’/pit), n. A pit where salt is obtained. 

salt=rheum (silt/rém’), n. [See rhewm'.] Any of various 
common cutaneous eruptions, as eczema. [Colloq.] 

Salt Riv-er (salt riv’ér). An imaginary river up which de- 
feated political candidates and parties are supposed to be 
sent to oblivion. [U. S.] 

salt=spoon (silt’spén), n. A small spoon, usually having a 
round, deep bowl, used in taking salt at table. 

sal-tus (sal/tus), n.; pl.-tus. [L.,aleap, < salire,leap.] A 
breach of continuity, as in a process of reasoning; a leap 
from premises to conclusion. 

salt=wa-ter (salt/wA/tér), a. Of or pertaining to water im- 
pregnated with salt, as that of the ocean and of certain lakes; 
living in or frequenting salt water, as animals. 
salt=works (salt/werks), n. pl. or sing. 
A building or place where salt is made, 
as for the market. 
salt-wort (sdlt/weért), m. Any of va- 
rious plants of sea-beaches, salt-marshes, 
and alkaline regions, esp. of the 
chenopodiaceous genus Salsola, as S. 
kali, a bushy plant with prickly leaves, 
or of the chenopodiaceous genus Sali- 
cornia. See glasswort. 
salt-y (sAl/ti), a.; compar. saléier, superl. 
saltiest. Impregnated with, containing, 
or tasting of salt. 

[L. salu- 


sa-lu-bri-ous (sq-li/bri-us), a. 
< salus, well-being, health: see 


salute.] Favorable to health; promoting 


Saltier. 


health: now used esp. of air, climate, etc. sattwort (Salsola kali). 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, her; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
. r ° > 


élect, agOny, inté, Ginite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natire; ch, chip; g, go; 


, thin; +H, then; y, you; 


salutary 


—sa-lu’bri-ous-ly, adv.—sa-lu’/bri-ous-ness, sa-lu/bri-ty 
(-bri-ti), n. 
sal-u-ta-ry (sal/G-t4-ri), a. [L. salutaris, < salus (salut-), 
well-being, health: see salute.] Conducive to health, health- 
ful, health-giving, or healing (as, “The warm baths of An- 
chialus in Thrace were rendered as safe as they were salu- 
tary”: Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
xl.); now, esp., conducive to moral or general well-being, 
morally wholesome, or beneficial (as, “afraid . . . that too 
great familiarity might diminish a salutary awe in the 
natives,” Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 8; “The con- 
version of the Saxon colonists to Christianity was the first 
of a long series of salutary revolutions,” Macaulay’s ‘Hist. 
of Eng.,” i.).—sal/u-ta-ri-ly, adv.—sal/u-ta-ri-ness, n. 
sal-u-ta-tion (sal-@-ta’/shon), n. [L. salutatio(n-).] The 
act or an act of saluting; also, something uttered, written, 
or done by way of saluting (as, “Mr. Petulengro and his wife 
took their leave, with many salutations,”’ Borrow’s ““Romany 
Rye,” vi.; “The tall gentleman waved a gracious salutation 
to George,” Tarkington’s ‘“Magnificent Ambersons,”’ iv.). 
sa-lu-ta-to-ri-an (sa-li-ta-td/ri-an), m. In American colleges 
and schools, the student who delivers the salutatory oration. 
sa-lu-ta-to-ry (sa-li/ta-td-ri). [L. salwlatorius.] I. a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a salutation: as, a salutatory 
oration (in American colleges and schools, an address of 
welcome, commonly by a member of the graduating class, 


with which the commencement exercises begin). IL. 7.; 
pl. -ries (-riz). An address of salutation; a salutatory ora- 
tion. 


sa-lute (sa-lit’), v.; -luted, -luting. (IL. salutare (pp. salu- 
tatus), < salus (salut-), well-being, health, akin to salvus, 
safe, well: see safe!.] I. tr. To address with expressions 
of good-will, respect, etc., or greet in words (as, ‘““The glorious 
procession . . . was saluted by the acclamations of the 
senate and people,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” xli.; ‘He knew the pretty girls upon the street 
and saluted them by name,” Howells’s “Chance Acquaint- 
ance,” ii.); greet or hail by a particular title (as, to be saluted 
emperor); also, to make a bow, gesture, or the like to in 
greeting or farewell, respect, etc. (as, “I took off my hat to 
salute her’: W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xxii.); kiss, 
as in greeting, farewell, etc. (as, “He... ventured to 
salute the withered cheek of the spinstress”’: Scott’s “Pirate,” 
xii.); fig., to greet, come to, or meet, as something that 
affects the senses (as, “‘if the noise of revelry . . . saluted 
their ears,’ Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxviii.; “On all 
sides various scents saluted me,” Mrs. Shelley’s “‘Franken- 
stein,” xi.); milit. and naval, to pay respect to or honor by 
some formal act, as by raising the right hand to the side of 
the head, presenting arms, firing cannon, dipping colors, or 
the like. II. intr. To perform a salutation; miulit. and 
naval, to give a salute.—sa-lute’, n. An act of saluting; 
a salutation; a greeting; sometimes, a kiss; milit. and naval, 
a special act of respect paid to a person, flag, etc., as the 
raising of the right hand to the side of the head, the present- 
ing of arms, the firing of cannon, the dipping of colors, or 
the like; the position of the hand, gun, or the like, or the 
attitude of the person, in saluting.—sa-lut/er (-li/tér), n. 

sal-u-tif-er-ous (sal-i-tif/e-rus), a. [L. salutifer, < salus 
(salut-), well-being, health, + ferre, bear.] Salutary. 
[Now rare. ] 

salv-a-ble (sal/va-bl), a. [See salve?,] That may be salved 
or salvaged. 

sal-vage (sal/vaj), n. [F. salvage, < OF. salver, sauver, < 
LL. salvare, E. save.] The act of saving a ship or its cargo 
from wreck, capture by an enemy, etc.; the saving of any- 
thing, as from fire or other danger; also, property so saved; 
also, an allowance or compensation to which those are 
entitled who by voluntary effort have saved a ship or its 
cargo.—sal/vage, v. t.; -vaged, -vaging. To save or salve 
from shipwreck, fire, etc., make salvage of.—sal/vag-er 
(-va-jer), n. 

sal-var-san (sal/vir-san), n. [G., < LL. salvare, save, -+ 
L. arsenicum, E. arsenic.] An organic arsenical compound 
used in the treatment of syphilis: orig. introduced under the 
name “606” (the number of the substance in a series of ex- 
periments). [Proprietary name.] : 

sal-va-tion (sal-va/shon), n. [OF. F. salvation, < LL. 


(variable) d as d or j, § as s OF 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 


} 
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sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, 
}, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


sambo 


salvatio(n-), < salvare, E. save.] The act of saving or 
delivering, or the state of being saved or delivered; specif., 
in theological use, deliverance from the power and penalty 
of sin; redemption; also, a source, cause, or means of de- 
liverance.—Salvation Army, a religious organization, on a 
quasi-military model, for the revival of religion among the 
masses: founded in England in 1865 by William Booth 
(1829-1912), the present system having been adopted in 
1878 and the name in 1880.—Sal-va/tion-ist, n. A member 
of the Salvation Army. 

salve! (siv), n. [AS. sealf = D. zalf = G. salbe, salve: cf. 
Skt. sarpis, clarified butter.] An adhesive composition or 
substance to be applied to wounds and sores for relief or 
healing; a healing ointment; fig., something that soothes 
or mollifies:—salve!, v. ¢.; salved, salving. [AS. sealfian.] 
To apply salve to; fig., to soothe as if with salve; also, to 
healf or curef. 3 

salve? (salv), v. ¢.; salved, salving. [Back-formation from 
salvage.| To save from loss or destruction by wreck, fire, 
etc., as a ship, its cargo, or any property; make salvage of. 

sal-ve? (sal/ve). [L., impv. of salvere, be well, < salvus, well, 
E. safe!.] 1. inter7. Hail! — used in salutation. IL n. 
An exclamation of the word ‘salve’; a salutation or greeting; 
[often cap.] in the Rom. Cath. Ch., an antiphon beginning in 
Latin “Salve, Regina” (‘Hail, Queen’); a musical setting 
for this antiphon. 

salv-er! (sal/vér), n. Same as salvor. 

sal-ver? (sal/vér), n. [Sp. salva, salver, orig. the assay of 
food or drink before presenting it at table, < salvar, < LL. 
salvare, E. save: cf. credence, def.] A tray, as for serving 
dishes or presenting letters or cards: as, “The first footman 
brought in a letter on a silver salver” (Galsworthy’s “Country 
House,” ii. 4). 

sal-vi-a (sal/vi-i), n. [L., sage: see sage?.]| Any of the 
menthaceous herbs or shrubs constituting the genus Salva, 
as S. splendens, the scarlet sage, an ornamental garden- 
plant, and S. officinalis, the common sage. 

sal-vo! (sal/vs), n.; pl. -vos (-voz). [L. salvo, abl. of salvus, 
safe, as used in law phrases, as salvo jure, the right being 
safe (or unimpaired).] A saving clause; a reservation; also, 
an excuse or evasion; also, something to save a person’s 
reputation, feelings, etc. 

sal-vo2 (sal/vo), n.; pl. -vos (-véz). [It. salva, < L. salve, 
hail: see salve3.] A simultaneous discharge of artillery or 
other firearms, intended as a salute; any simultaneous dis- 
charge of artillery or other firearms; also, a round of cheers, 
applause, etc. 

sal vo-lat-i-le (sal vé-lat/i-lé). See under sal}. : 

sal-vor (sal/vor), n. One who salves or helps to salve a ship, 
cargo, etc. 

sam-a-ra (sam/a-ri), n. [L. samara, samera, the seed of the 
elm.] In bot., an indehiscent, usually one- 
seeded, winged fruit, as of the elm. 

Sa-mar-i-tan (sa-mar‘i-tan). [LL. Sama- 
ritanus.| I. a. Pertaining to Samaria 
(a district of ancient Palestine, also the 
chief city of this district), or to the Samar- 
itans. II. n. A native or inhabitant of 
Samaria; also, one who is compassionate 
and helpful to a fellow-being in distress 
(often ‘good Samaritan’: in allusion to |i 
the Samaritan in the parable: see Luke, |i 
x. 80-37). 

sa-ma-ri-um (sa-md/ri-um), n. [NL.; 
named from samarskite.| Chem. sym., 
Sm or Sa; at. wt., 150.4. A rare me- 


: 


tallic element discovered in samarskite. ee i 
sa-mar-skite (sa-mir’skit), n. [G. samar- white ash (Fraxinus 
skit; named from Samarski, a Russian.] emericana); (0) of 


° eis Aes slippery-elm (Ulmus 
A black mineral containing niobium, ura- fulva); .(c) of black 


nium, cerium, etc. birch (Betula lenta). 

sam-bar, sam-bur (sam/bér), n. [Hind. sémbar.1 A large, 
maned deer, Rusa aristotelis, of India. See cut on following 
page. See rusine. 

sam-bo (sam/b6), 7.; pl. -bos (-bdz). [Sp. zambo.] A half- 
breed; the offspring of negro and Indian parents; the off- 
spring of a negro anda mulatto; also[cap.], a nickname fora 
negro. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


Sam Browne belt 


Sam Browne (sam broun) belt. [Named from General Sir 
Samuel J. 
Browne 
(1824-1901), 
ofthe British 
army in In- 
dia, the in- 
ventor.] A 
military belt 
having asup- 
porting piece 
passing over 
the right 
shoulder, 
worn by offi- 
cers. 

sam-bu-ca 
(sam-bi’ka), 
Qo Vlg oS 
Gr. capBv- 
xn.] A kind 
of ancient 
stringed mu- 
sical instru- 
ment. 

sam/bur, 
n. See sambar. 

same (sim). [ME. same, from Scand.: cf. Icel. samr, Sw. 
samma, Dan. samme, OHG. sam, Goth. sama, same, akin to 
Skt. sama, even, like, equal, L. similis, like, Gr. dués, same, 
also E. seem, simple, and some.] I.a. Not being any other 
than that or those indicated or implied; identical with what 
is about to be or has just been mentioned; being the iden- 
tical (person, thing, etc.), and no other; also, being one or 
identical, though referred to under different names, in dif- 
ferent aspects, or as related to different things (as, these are 
one and the same thing; he and I rode in the same car); 
also, agreeing in kind, amount, etc.; corresponding; also, 
unchanged in character, condition, etc. II. pron. Thesame 
person, or the same thing; the forementioned person or 
thing (now chiefly in legal or commercial use). Often used 
in the adverbial phrase the same, meaning ‘in the same 
manner’: as, a cause which operates the same everywhere. — 
all the same, notwithstanding; nevertheless; for all that. 
—just the same, in the same manner; also, nevertheless. — 
same/ly, a. Unvaried; monotonous: as, “The earth is so 
samely that your eyes turn towards heaven” (Kinglake’s 
“Fothen,” xvii.).—same/ness, n. The state of being the 
same; identity; oneness of nature; uniformity; monotony. 

Sa-mi-an (si/mi-an). [L. Samius.] I.a. Of or pertaining 
to Samos, an island in the Augean Sea, west of Asia Minor. 
II.n. A native or inhabitant of Samos. 

sam-iel (sam/iel), . [Turk.] Same as sixmoom. 

sam-i-sen (sam/i-sen), n. [Jap.; from Chinese.] A Jap- 
anese guitar-like 
musical instru- 
ment with three 
strings, played 
with a plectrum. 

sam-ite (sam/it or 
sa/mit), nm. [OF. samit, < ML. examitum, < MGr. 
étGurrov, lit. ‘six-threaded,’ < Gr. é, six, + wiros, thread: 
cf. dimity.] A heavy silk fabric, sometimes interwoven 
with gold, worn in the middle ages. 

sam-let (sam/let), n. [Dim. < salmon.] A young or small 
salmon; a parr. 

Sam-nite (sam/nit). [L. Sammnites, pl.] I. 7. A native of 
Samnium, an ancient country of central Italy whose people 
were allied to the Sabines. II. a. Pertaining to the Sam- 
nites or to Samnium. 

Sa-mo-an (sa-m6/an). I. a. Pertaining to Samoa, a group 
of islands in the Pacific, or its (Polynesian) people. II. n. 
A native or inhabitant of Samoa; also, the Samoan language. 

Sam-o-thra-cian (sam-d-thra/shan). I. a. Pertaining to 
the island of Samothrace, in the northern Aegean Sea: as, 
the Samothracian (or Winged) Victory (a famous statue, now 
in the Louvre, at Paris). II.m. A native or inhabitant of 
Samothrace. 


Sambar. 


Cena 
WO" 


Samisen. — a, plectrum. 
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sam-o-var (sam-0-var’ or sam/$-vir), n. [Russ., lit. ‘self- 
boiler.’] A metal urn, 
commonly of copper, used 
in Russia and elsewhere for 
heating the water for mak- 
ing tea. 

Sam-o-yed, Sam-o-yede 
(sam-o-yed’), n. [Russ.] 
A member of a Ural-Altaic 
people dwelling in_north- 
western Siberia and along 
the ‘northeastern coast of 
Russia; also, the language 
of this people; also, one of 
a breed of Russian dogs. — 
Sam-o-yed/ic. I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the Samo- 
yeds; also, noting or per- 
taining to a division of the 
Ural-Altaic family of lan- 
guages consisting of the lan- 
guage or group of dialects 
spoken by the Samoyeds. 
II. n. The language of the 
Samoyeds. 

samp (samp), ». [Algonquian.] Coarsely ground Indian 
corn, or a porridge made of it. Oo) 

sam-pan (sam/pan), n. [Chinese, lit. ‘three boards.”] Any 
of various small boats of China, etc., as one propelled by a 
single scull over the stern A 
and provided with a roof- 
ing of mats. : 

sam-phire (sam/fir), n. == 

[Earlier sampire, sampere, 


Antique Russian Samovar. 


Sampan. 

< F. (herbe de) saint Pierre, ‘(herb of) St. Peter.’] A 
succulent apiaceous herb, Crithmum maritimum, of Eu- 
rope, growing in clefts of rocks near the sea; also, the 
glasswort (Salicornia). 

sam-ple (sam/pl). [OF. essample, var. of example, E. 


ecample.| I. n. A small portion of anything or a single 
object of a number, intended to show the quality, style, etc., 
of the whole; a specimen; also, an examplef or instancef; 
also, a model for imitationf. II.a. Serving as a sample or 
specimen: as, a sample copy.—sam/ple, v. t.; -pled, -pling. 
To take a sample or samples of; test or judge by a sample: 
as, “Each of us . . . seems to have sampled all the different 
varieties of human experience” (Mark Twain’s “Life on the 
Mississippi,” xlv.).—sam/pler’, 7. 
sam-pler? (sam/plér), n. [OF. essamplaire, exemplaire, < 
LL. exemplarium, < L. exemplum, E. example.] An 
illustrative instance}; also, a patternt or modelj; also, a 
piece of cloth embroidered FPExe2.,. 
with various devices, serv- Soe 
ing to show a beginner’s i 
skill in needlework. 
sam-ple=-room  (sam/pl- 
rém), m. A room where 
samples are kept or 
shown; also, a room or 
place for the sale of alco- 
holic liquor by the glass 
(colloqg., U. S.). 
sam-shu (sam/shb), n. 
[Chinese.| A Chinese 
spirituous liquor distilled 
chiefly from rice. 
Sam-son (sam/son), n. 
[From Samson in the 
Bible (see Judges, xiv.— 
xvi.).| A man, some- 
times a blind man, of 
extraordinary strength. 
sam-u-rai (sam/6-r1), 1.; 


Sampler. 


pl. rat. [Jap.] In feudal Japan,a member of the military 
class, esp. a retainer of a daimio. 


san-a-tive (san/a-tiv), a. [ML. sanativus, < L. sanare: see 
sanatory.] Having the power or tendency to heal; per- 
taining to healing; curative. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary. 
° bf 


Glect, agony, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; 


FH, then; y, you; 
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san-a-to-ri-um (san-a-td/ri-um), 
(+i-4). [NL., prop. neut. of LL. sanatorius, health-giving: 
see sanatory, and cf. sanitarium (a different word, from L. 
sanitas, health).] _An establishment for the reception and 
treatment of invalids, convalescents, etc., esp. in a locality 
where climatic and other conditions are favorable (as, a 
tuberculosis sanatorium); also, a health resort. 

san-a-to-ry (san/a-td-ri), a. [LL. sanatorius, health-giving, 
< L. sanare (pp. sanatus), cure, heal, < sanus, sound, 
healthy, E. sane: cf. sanitary (a different word).] Con- 
ducive to health; curative; healing; pertaining to healing. 

san-be-ni-to (san-be-né/td), n.; pl. -tos (-tdz). [Sp. sam- 
benito, < San Benito, St. Benedict; from its resemblance 
to the scapular introduced by St. Benedict.] Under the 
Spanish Inquisition, a penitential garment worn by a con- 
fessed heretic; also, a garment ornamented with flames, 
devils, etc., worn by a condemned heretic at an auto da fé. 

sanc-ti-fi-ca-tion (sangk’ti-fi-ka/shon), mn. [LL.  sancti- 
ficatio(n-).] The act of sanctifying, or the state of being 
sanctified. 

sanc-ti-fied (sangk’ti-fid), p. a. Made holy, or freed from 
sin; consecrated, or set apart as sacred; also, affecting 
holiness; sanctimonious. 

sanc-ti-fy (sangk’ti-fi), v.t.; -fied, -fying. [OF. F. sanctifier, 
< LL. sanctificare, < L. sanctus, sacred, holy, + facere, 
make.] To make holy, as a person; purify or free from sin; 
also, to set apart as sacred; consecrate; observe as sacred, 
as a day; also, to honor, celebrate, or confess as holy; mani- 
fest as holy; also, to impart religious sanction to; render 
legitimate or binding; hence, to entitle to reverence or re- 
spect; justify (as, “Does the end sanctify the means?” 
W. H. Hudson’s ‘Purple Land,” xi.); also, to render pro- 
ductive of or conducive to spiritual blessing (as, to sanctify 
sufferings). —sanc’ti-fi-er (-fi-ér),n.—sanc/ti-fy-ing-ly, adv. 

sanc-ti-mo-ni-ous (sangk-ti-md/ni-us), a. [See  sancti- 
mony.| Holyt; sacredf; also, characterized by sancti- 
mony, making a show of sanctity, or affecting the appear- 
ance of sanctity (as, “No solemn sanctimonious face I pull, 
Nor think I’m pious when I’m only bilious’”’: Hood’s “Ode 
to Rae Wilson,” 43).—sanc-ti-mo/ni-ous-ly, adv.—sanc- 
ti-mo/ni-ous-ness, 7. 

sanc-ti-mo-ny (sangk/ti-mG-ni), n. [OF. sanctimonie, < 
L. sanctimonia, < sanctus, sacred, holy: see sanction.] 
Sanctity}; sacredness}; also, pretended, affected, or hypo- 
critical holiness or devoutness. 

sanc-tion (sangk/shon), n. [L. sanctio(n-), < sancire, make 
sacred, establish as inviolable, ordain, ratify (pp. sanctus, 
often as adj., sacred, holy: cf. saint, sanctity, and sanctum), 
akin to L. sacer, sacred, holy: cf. sacre.] An ordaining as 
authoritative or binding; solemn ratification; also, authori- 
tative permission; countenance or support given to an action, 
etc.; also, something serving to support an action, etc.; also, 
a decree, ordinance, or law; also, a provision of a law or the 
like enacting a penalty for disobedience to it or a reward for 
obedience; the penalty or the reward (as, to impose sanctions 
on a country violating a covenant); also, a consideration or 
motive operating to enforce obedience to a rule of conduct; 
also, binding force given, or something which gives binding 
force, as to an oath.—sanc’/tion, v. t. To ratify or confirm 
(as, to sanction a law or a covenant); also, to permit authori- 
tatively; authorize; hence, to countenance or approve.— 
sanc’tion-er, 7. 

sanc-ti-tude (sangk’ti-tid), n. [L. sanctitudo.] Sanctity; 
holiness. [Now rare. ] 

sanc-ti-ty (sangk’ti-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. sainctete 
(F. sainteté), < L. sanctitas, < sanctus, sacred, holy: see 
sanction.] Holiness, saintliness, or godliness (as, “The 
general fate of sects is to obtain a high reputation for sanctity 
while they are oppressed”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); 
also, sacred or hallowed character (as, “the majesty and 
inviolable sanctity of the temple, honoured over all the 
world”: 2 Mac. iii. 12); sacredness; inviolability (as, “The 
sanctity of private property is being menaced”: W. Church- 
ill’s “Inside of the Cup,” iii.); also, a sacred thing (as, 
“the sanctities of obedience and faith’: Emerson’s “Essays,” 
Self-Reliance).—odor of sanctity. See under odor. 

sanc-tuea-rize (sangk’tii-a-riz), v. t.; -rized, -rizing. To 
shelter as in asanctuary. [Obs. or rare. ] 


sandarac 


n.; pl. -riums or -ria|sanc-tu-a-ry (sangk’/ti-d-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [OF. sane- 


tuarie (F. sanctuaire), < LL. sanctuarium, < L. sanctus, 
sacred, holy: see sanction.] A sacred or holy place, as a 
church, a temple, or a sacred grove; also, an especially holy 
place in a temple or church; specif., the part of a church 
about the altar; the chancel; also, a church or other sacred 
place as a place in which fugitives were formerly entitled to 
immunity from arrest; in general, an asylum; hence, im- 
munity from the ordinary operations of the law afforded by 
refuge in such a place; refuge; protection. 

sanc-tum (sangk/tum), n.; pl. -twms, L. -ta (-taé). [LL., 
prop. neut. of L. sanctus, sacred, holy: see sanction.| A 
sacred or holy place; also, a private retreat where a person 
is free from intrusion.—sanctum sanctorum (sangk- 
to/rum); pl. sancta sanctorum. [LL.] The ‘holy of holies’ 
of the Jewish tabernacle and temple; also, any especially 
private place or retreat. 

Sanc-tus (sangk’tus), n. [L. sanctus, sacred, holy, the first 
word of the hymn in Latin: see sanction.] In liturgies, the 
hymn beginning ‘“‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts,”’ 
with which the eucharistic preface culminates; also, a musical 
setting for this hymn. 

sand (sand), n. [AS. sand = D. zand = G. sand = Icel. 
sandr, sand: cf. Gr. &uafos, sand.] The more or less fine 
debris of rocks, consisting of small, loose grains, often of 
quartz; also, a tract or region, as a desert, a beach, or a 
shoal, composed principally of such material (usually in pl.); 
also, the sand in an hour-glass or sand-glass, or a grain of 
this (often fig.: as, the sands of time, or of life; “Now our 
sands are almost run,” Shakspere’s “Pericles,” v. 2. 1); also, 
pluck, or indomitable spirit (collog., U. S.: as, “She had 
more sand in her than any girl I ever see,” Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn,” xxviii.).—-rope of sand. See under 
rope, n.—sand, v. t. To sprinkle with or as with sand; 
overlay with or bury under sand; fill up with sand, as a 
harbor; also, to add sand to (as, to sand sugar); also, to 
drive (a ship, etc.) upon a sand-bank. 

san-dal! (san/dal), n. [OF. F. sandale, < L. sandalia, pl. of 
sandalium, < Gr. caviddvov, dim. of cdvdadov, sandal.] A 
kind of shoe, 
consisting of 
a SOG OH 
leather or 
other material 


fastened to 
the foot by 
thongs or 
straps; also, 
any of various 
kinds of low 


shoes or slip- Sandals. — The pair in the middle are Roman, those on 
pers; also, a the sides are Greek. 
kind of light, low rubber overshoe; also, a band for fas- 
tening a low shoe or slipper on, by passing over the instep 
or round the ankle.—san/dal!, v. ¢.; -daled or -dalled, 
-daling or -dalling. To furnish with sandals. 
san-dal? (san/dal), n. [ML. sandalum, santalum, = LGr. 
cavrador, cavbavor, ult. < Skt. candana.] Sandalwood.— 
san/dal=tree, n. The white sandalwood-tree, Santalum 
album; also, an evergreen meliaceous tree, Sandoricum 
indicum, of the East Indies, having a red close-grained heart- 
wood which takes a fine polish.— 
san/dal-wood, n. The fragrant 
heart-wood of any of certain Asiatic 
trees of the genus Santalwm (family 
Santalacex), used for ornamental 
carving and burned as_ incense; 
any of these trees, esp. S. album 
(‘white sandalwood’), an evergreen 
of India; also, any of various re- 
lated or similar trees or their woods, 
esp. an East Indian fabaceous tree, 
Pterocarpus santalinus (‘red_san- 
dalwood’), or its heavy dark-red 
wood, which is used as a dyestuff. 
san-da-rac (san/da-rak), n. ([L. 
sandaraca, < Gr. cavéapéxn.] 


: i d l 
Realgar; also, a brittle, usually White Sandapwond (Santalum 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, Z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
‘, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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; : . avy 5 a 
arent, faintly aromatic resin | sand-ed (san/ded), p. a. Sprinkled with sand (as, “a sande 
etka Ni lea na oe Callitris Ee Marsales ne iy hae ere Eyes eae _ pats bia: 
i incense and in making] also, adulterated with sand, ; L 
et “Se porta geen pane Ut Tereenn n.| Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” iv. 1125): 
A inaceous tree, Callitris sand=eel (sand/él), m. Any of various marine fishes ca 
oui, Aativetmein Ammodytes) with a how? eel-like body, found burie 
A haetie ee es ane aden i “One who or that which sprinkles with 
aes oor anrenardl 4 sand; also, yas who sandpapers; an apparatus for sand- 
PAN apering something. ‘ ; 
eee hey much gs eareiine (san/dér-ling), n. [Also sandling: see -ling?.] 
sand=bag (sand/bag), 7. A small sandpiper, 
A bag filled with sand, Calidris Ghee 
used in fortification, as found on sandy 
ballast, etc.; often, such beaches. Fi 
a bag used as a weapon; sand=flea cee ee 
esp., a weapon consisting n. A flea foun in 
of a cylindrical bag or the sandy places; a — 
like filled with sand, by chigo; a beach-flea * 
which a heavy blow may or sand-hopper. ’ 
be struck which leaves jie sand=glass (sand’- 
little or no mark.—sand/- i glas), n. An in- 
bag, v. t.; -bagged, -bagging. To furnish with sand-bags strument for meas- 
(as, “two lines of sand-bagged breastworks”: H. G. Wells’s| uring time, consist- 
“Italy, France, and Britain at War,” ili. 1); also, to hit or| ing of two glass re- © 
stun with a sand-bag.—sand/bag’ger, 7. ceptacles joined by Ee ue 
sand=bank (sand/bangk), n. A bank of sand, esp. one] a marrow passage _Sanderling, in breeding-plumage. 
formed by tides or currents, as in water. through which a quantity of sand will run from the recep- 
sand=bar (sand’/bar), n. A bar of sand formed in a river or tacle placed uppermost into that placed below in a cer- 
sea by the action of tides or currents: as, ‘“Those who navi-| tain space of time. ; ; 
gate the Platte invariably spend half their time upon sand- | sand=grop-er (sand’grd”pér), nm. A native of Western 
bars” (Parkman’s ‘Oregon Trail,” vii.). omy Australia. [Australia. ] } ; ‘ 
sand=bath (sand/bath), m. A receptacle containing hot|sand=grouse (sand/grous), m. Any of certain birds, in- 
sand, in which a chemical retort or the like is heated; also,| habiting sandy tracts of the Old World, which constitute the 
a therapeutic treatment in which the body is covered with| family Péeroclidz, structurally allied to the pigeons, but 
warm sand; also, the rolling of fowls in sand. having the legs = 
sand=blast (sand/blast), . A blast of air or steam laden] more or less cov- 
with sand, used to clean, grind, cut, or decorate hard sur-| ered with feathers 
faces, as of glass, stone, or metal; also, the apparatus used| after the fashion 
to apply such a blast. ofthegrouse. Also 
sand=blind (sand/blind), a. [ME. sand-blynde: cf. AS.| called rock-pigeon. 
sam-, half, in sém-cwic, ‘half-quick,’ half-alive.] Partially |sand=hog (sand/- 
blind; dim-sighted. See Shakspere’s “(Merchant of Venice,’| hog),n. A laborer 


ii. 2.37. Cf. stone-blind. [Archaic or prov.] : who digs or works 
sand=box (sand’/boks), n. A box or receptacle for holding| in sand; esp., one 


sand intended for various purposes, as (formerly) for sprin-| who works in a Sand-grouse (Pterocles arenaria). 
kling on wet ink as a blotter, or for A caisson in tunneling under water. 

dropping from a locomotive or a sand=hop-per (sand’/hop/ér), n. A beach-flea. 
street-car to the rails in front of the sand-i-ness (san/di-nes), n. Sandy character. 
wheels to prevent slipping; also, the san-di-ver (san/di-vér), n. [ME. sawndyver, < OF. F. suint 
fruit of the sand-box tree, or the de verre, ‘suint of glass’: cf. swint.] A scum which rises 
tree itself.—-sand=box tree, a upon melted glass in the furnace. 

euphorbiaceous tree, Hura crepi- sand=lance (sand/lans), n. Same as sand-eel. 

tans, of tropical America, bearing a P sand=lark (sand/lark), n. Any of various small limicoline 
furrowed roundish fruit about the birds or sandpipers, as the sanderling. 

size of an orange which when ripe sand-ling (sand/ling), n. Same as sanderling. 

and dry bursts with a sharp report sand-man (sand/man), n. A fabled personage said to make 
and scatters the seeds. children sleepy: in allusion to their rubbing the eyes when 
sand=bur (sand/bér), n. Any of ¥ sleepy, as if to rub out particles of sand. 

several bur-bearing weeds growing sand=mole (sand/mdl), n. A large South African mole-rat, 
in sandy places, as Solanum rostra- Bathyergus mariti- — — 

tum, a species of nightshade of the mus, which bur- — 
western U. S., or Cenchrus tribuloi- : rows in the sand; 
des, a species of grass of the U. S., Branch of Sand-box Tree,| @!so, a smaller re- 
Mexico, etc. showingthefruit(at bottom).| lated species, Geo- 
sand=crack (sand/krak), n. A crack or fissure in the hoof} rychus capensis, of 
of a horse, extending from the coro- South Africa, very 
net downward toward the sole, and troublesome in gar- 
occurring mostly on the inner quar- dens. CT) 
ters of the fore feet and on the toes sand-pa-per (sand/- —~* 

of the hind feet: due to a diseased pa’pér), n. Stout i wy, 
condition, and liable to cause lame- paper upon which a Cape Sand ales ees 


ness. layer of sand has been fixed with glue, used for smoothing 
sand=dol-lar (sand’dol’dr), n. Any or polishing.—sand/pa/per, v. t. To smooth or polish with 
of various flat, disk-like sea-urchins, or as with sandpaper. 


esp. Echinarachnius parma, which sand-pip-er (sand/pi’per), n. Any of various small limic- | 
pues ou sendy poiome off the eastern Sore ete ier etos® oline birds of the snipe family (Scolopacidz), typically 


nius parma). having a piping note and a bill shorter than that of the true 


ove —= 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 


4 : ie D Seas ie (lightened) avia 
Glect, agQny, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, Pett 


thin; fH, then; y, you; 


sand=spit 
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sanguine 


snipe, as T'ringoides hypoleucus (the common European| of a yellowish-red color, as hair; having such hair (as, “The 


species), T’. macularius (‘spotted sandpiper,’ the common 


ladies Fitz-Warene were sandy girls”: Disraeli’s “Sybil,” ii. 11). 


American species), or Actodromas (or Pisobia) maculata|sane (sin), a.; compar. saner, superl. sanest. [L. sanus, 


(‘pectoral sand- 
piper,’ a species 
seen in the U.S. 
chiefly during its 
migration, the 
male of which is 
notable for in- 
flating its breast 
and throat, 
sometimes to 
more than twice 
the natural size: 
also called grass- 
snipe and jack- 
snipe). 
sand=spit (sand’- 
spit), n. [See spit!, n.] A low sandy point projecting 
from a shore into the water. 
sand-spout (sand/spout), n. A pillar of sand resembling a 
waterspout, produced by a whirlwind, as on a desert: as, 
“FAligh in heaven upcurl’d The dreadful sand-spouts moved” 
(Southey’s ‘“Thalaba,” iv. 31). 
sands=star (sand/stir), n. A starfish; 
ophiuran. 
sand-stone (sand/stén), n. A rock formed by the consoli- 
dation of sand, the grains being held together by a cement 
of silica or the like. —New Red Sandstone, in geol., a mass 
of strata in England and elsewhere, which consists largely 
of red shales and sandstones, and which lies above the Car- 
boniferous.—Old Red Sandstone, in geol., a group of pre- 
dominantly red marls, sandstones, conglomerates, etc., esp. 
in England, lying above the Silurian and below the Carbo- 
niferous, and corresponding to the Devonian or a part of it. 
sand=storm (sand’stérm), n. A storm of wind that bears 
along clouds of sand. 
sand=vi-per (sand/vi’pér), n. A hognose (snake) (local, 
U. S.); also, the horned viper, Cerastes cornutus. 
sand-wich (sand/wich), n. [From the 4th Earl of Sandwich 
(1718-92), who is said to have once spent 24 hours at the 
gaming-table without other refreshment than sandwiches of 
toast and beef.] Two slices of bread (or toast), plain or 
buttered, with a layer of meat, fish, cheese, or some other 
filling between them; also, something formed by a similar 
combination.—club sandwich, a sandwich of toast with a 
filling of cold chicken or turkey, pieces of bacon or ham, and 
lettuce with mayonnaise dressing.—sand/wich, »v. t. To 
put into a sandwich; fig., to insert between two other things 
(as, “Toby slept away . . . as soundly as though he had 
been sandwiched between two Holland sheets”: H. Mel- 
ville’s “Typee,” vii.).—sand/wich=board,n. A board car- 
ried by a sandwich-man. ([Colloq.] — sand/wich=man 
(man), n.; pl. -men. A man carrying two advertising- 
boards suspended from his shoulders, one before him and 
one behind (colloq.). 
sand-wort (sand/wert), 7. 
Any of the plants constituting 
the silenaceous genus Are- 
maria, mostly low, tufted, 
white-flowered herbs, many 
of which grow in sandy soil. * 
San-dy! (san/di), n.; pl. -dies 
(-diz). A familiar form of 
Alexander, man’s name, esp. 
in Scotch use; hence, a 
Scotchman (colloq.). Cf. 
Sawney. 
sand-y? (san/di), a.; compar. 
sandier, superl. sandvest. 
[AS. sandig.] Of the nature 
of or consisting of eee con 
taining sand; covered wit : 
sand; also, fig., shifting or seprilfolion es, capsule eurrounded 
unstable, like sand (as, ‘But by the scarious calyx; b, expanded 
mark how sandy is your own ©°”""" 
pretence”: Dryden’s “Hind and the Panther,” 


Spotted Sandpiper (Tringoides macularius). 


also, specif., an 


ii. 105); also, 


(variable) g as d or j, § as S OF sh, t as t 


4, primary accent; 


— 


or ch, zg as z or zh; 0, 
”, secondary accent; f, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


sound, healthy: cf. Gr. aéos, os, sound, safe.) Sound or 
healthy (now rare); esp., of sound mind, or free from mental 
derangement, as a person; characterized by soundness of 
mind (as, a sane condition or period); also, having or exer- 
cising reason, sound judgment, or good sense (as, ““There 
was a chance, if she had married Sir James, of her becoming 
a sane, sensible woman”: George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” 
vi.); proceeding from or showing reason or sound judgment 
(as, “sane and equitable historic verdicts”: Morley’s “Oliver 
Cromwell,” v. 10); regulated by reason, or rational (as, 
“Tt is the American woman who is primarily responsible for 
the safe and sane Fourth”: Bok’s “Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok,” xxxi.).—sane/ly, adv.—sane/ness, 7. 

sang! (sang). Preterit of sing. 

sang? (sang), m. Scotch form of song. 

san-gar (sung/gir), n. [Afghan.] A breastwork of stone 
on a hillside or elsewhere, as for defense: orig. used on the 
northwestern frontier of India. 

san-ga-ree (sang-ga-ré’), n. [Sp. sangria, lit. ‘bleeding’ 
(with reference to the color), < sangre, < L. sanguis, blood.] 
A cooling drink composed of wine, esp. red wine, diluted, 
sweetened, and spiced. 

siing-er-bund (zeng/ér-bunt), n. [G.] A German male 
singing society.—sdng/er-fest (-fest), n. [G.] A German 
song festival; esp., a gathering of German singing societies 
for competition. 

sang=froid (sin-frwo), n. [F., ‘cold blood.’] Coolness of 
mind; calmness; composure: as, “He started violently .. . 
then at once assumed the sangfroid of a hero of romance” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” iv. 12). 

San-graal, San-gre-al (sang-gral’, sang’gré-al), n. [OF. 
saint graal, also later sangreal, ‘holy vessel’: see saint and 
Grail.| The Holy Grail. See Grail. 

san-guic-o-lous (sang-gwik’6-lus), a. [L. sanguis, blood: 
see -colous.| Living in the blood, as a parasite. 

san-guif-er-ous (sang-gwif’e-rus), a. [L. sanguis, blood: 
see -ferous.] Conveying blood, as a blood-vessel. 

san-gui-fi-ca-tion (sang’gwi-fi-ka/shon), n. [F. sangut- 
fication, < L. sanguis, blood, + facere, make.] The pro- 
duction of blood. 

san-gui-na-ri-a (sang-gwi-na/ri-d), n. [NL., prop. fem. 
of L. sanguinarius, pertaining to blood, E. sanguinary.] 
The bloodroot, Sanguinaria canadensis, or its medicinal 
rhizome. 

san-gui-na-ry (sang/gwi-na-ri), a. [L. sanguinarius, < 
sanguis (sanguin-), blood.] Of or pertaining to blood; also, 
attended with or characterized by bloodshed, or bloody (as, 
a sanguinary struggle; sanguinary events); also, blood- 
thirsty, as persons, the disposition, etc.; inciting to or sanc- 
tioning bloodshed (as, “sanguinary counsels,” Irving’s ““Con- 
quest of Granada,” lxiv.; “misinterpretations of sanguinary 
texts from the Old Testament” [cf. Num. xxxv. 33], Morley’s 
“Oliver Cromwell,” iii. 7).—san/gui-na-ri-ly, adv.—san/- 
gui-na-ri-ness, 7. 

san-guine (sang/gwin), a. [OF. F. sanguin, < L. san- 
guineus, < sanguis (sanguin-), blood.] Of or pertaining 
to blood, bloody, or bloodthirsty (now literary); also, blood- 
red, or red (now esp. literary, or in names of animals); ruddy 
(as, “a middle-aged little man, with a sanguine complexion”: 
L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” iv.); also, 
in the old physiology, having blood as the predominating 
humor (see humor, n.), and hence characterized by the bodily 
habit, ruddy face, and cheerful and ardent disposition attrib- 
uted to the predominance of this humor (said of persons, 
the ‘complexion’ or constitution, etc.); hence, in modern 
use, naturally cheerful and hopeful, as persons, the disposi- 
tion, etc. (as, “The invincible hopefulness of his sanguine 
temperament had now got Mr. Britling well out of the pessi- 
mistic pit again”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” Hk By, IPA) 
hopeful or confident with respect to something in particular 
(as, “I am not so sanguine as you in my expectation of the 
result,” Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xl.; “He wishes he 
were as sanguine of his success . . . as of yours,” Bulwer- 
Lytton’s “Caxtons,” xiv. 3); confidently ardent, as hopes, 
expectations, etc.—san/guine-ly, adv.—san/guine-ness, 7. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


sanguineous 


gan-guin-e-ous (sang-gwin/é-us), a. ; 
ear ema Of, pertaining to, or containing blood; of the 
nature of or resembling blood; of the color of blood; also, 
bloody, bloodthirsty, or sanguinary (now rare); also, san- 

ine, as temperament. , 

Bete iiolent (sang-gwin’9-lent), a. [L. sanguinolentus, 
< sanguis (sanguin-), blood.] Of or pertaining to blood; 
containing, or tinged with, blood; bloody. 

san-guiv-o-rous (sang-gwiv’d-rus), a. [L. sangws, blood: 
see -vorous.] Feeding on blood, as a bat. ; 

san-he-drim, san-he-drin (san/hé-drim, -drin), n. [Late 
Heb. sanhedrin, < Gr. ovvédprov, council, < atv, with, + 
%épa, seat.] The supreme council and highest ecclesiasti- 
cal and judicial tribunal of the ancient Jewish nation; also, 
a similar lower tribunal. ; ; 
san-i-cle (san/i-kl), n. [OF. F. sanicle, < ML. sanicula, 
appar. a dim. < L. sanus, sound, healthy, E. sane.| Any 
of the umbelliferous herbs constituting the genus Sanicula, 
as S. europxa, an old-world species once credited with great 
remedial virtues, and S. P 

marilandica, an Ameri- a4 fA 
can species with medi- 
cinal properties; also, 
any of various plants 
of other genera. 

saeni-es (sa/ni-éz), n. 
{L.] In pathol., a thin 
serous fluid, often green- 
ish, discharged from ul- 
cers, etc. 

san-i-fy (san/i-fi), v. t.; 
-fied, -fying. [L. sanus, 
sound, healthy: see -fy.] 
To make healthy; im- 
prove in sanitary con- 
ditions. 

sa-ni-ous (sa/ni-us), a. 
[L. saniosus, < sanies.] 
Pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of, containing, or 
discharging sanies. 

san-i-ta-ri-an (san-i-ta/- 
ri-an). I. 7. One versed 
or engaged in sanitary 


work. I¥. a. Sanitary. a j é 
san-i-ta-ri-ly (san/i-ta- Flowering Plant of Sanicle (Sanicula mari- 
ri-li), adv. Ina sanitary landica). — a, a male flower; b, the fruit. 


manner or respect. —san/i-ta-ri-ness, n. 

san-i-ta-ri-um (san-i-ta/ri-um), n.; pl. -riwms or -ria (-ri-d). 
[NL., < L. sanitas, health: see sanity, and cf. sanatorium. ] 
A sanatorium. 

san-i-ta-ry (san/i-ta-ri), a. [= F. sanitaire, < L. sanitas, 
health: see sanity.] Of or pertaining to health; concerned 
with conditions affecting health, esp. with reference to clean- 
liness, precautions against disease, etc.; pertaining to sani- 
tation; also, designed to promote health or prevent disease; 
conducive or favorable to health.—sanitary cordon, a 
line of troops, guards, or the like on the borders of a region 
or districty infected with disease, to cut off communication 
and thus prevent the disease from spreading: often fig., 
with reference to anything serving as a barrier to check some 
objectionable influence.—san/i-ta-ry, n.; pl. -ries (-riz). 
A public water-closet, urinal, and lavatory. 

san-i-tate (san/i-tat), v.; -tated, -tating. [Back-formation 
from sanitation.) I. tr. To subject to sanitation; make 
sanitary. II. intr. To introduce sanitation: as, ““Rustum 
Beg . . . began to sanitate. Built a Gaol and Hospital— 
Cae a City drain” (Kipling’s ‘Legend of the Foreign 

ce’’). 

san-i-ta-tion (san-i-ta/shon), n. ([L. sanitas, health (see 
sanity), + E. -ation.] The working out and practical ap- 
plication of sanitary measures. 

san-i-tize (san/i-tiz), v. t.; -tized, -tizing. [From sanit(ary) 
+ -ize.] To render sanitary; disinfect. 

san-i-ty (san/i-ti), n. [OF. sanite (F. santé), < L. sanitas, 
health, < sanus, sound, healthy, E. sane.] The state of 
being sane; soundness of mind; fig., soundness of judg- 
ment. 
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[L. sanguineus: see | san-jak (san’/jak), 


santon 


n. [Turk. sanjaq, lit. ‘banner.’] In Tur- 
key, one of the administrative districts into which a vilayet 
or eyalet is divided. ’ %) 

San Jo-sé (san h6-z4’) scale. A scale-insect, Aspidiotus 
perni- 
ciosus, na- 
tive in 
China, 
and very 
injurious 
to many 
decidu- 
ous fruit 
and other 
trees and 
shrubs: so 
called be- 
cause first 
found in 
the Unit- 
ed States 


hig SS) a) ia 


j- San é Scale. — A, infested fruit; 
J osé, Cal eer larged scales. 
ornia. 


sank (sangk). Preterit of sink. , 

san-nup (san/up), n. [Algonquian.] Among North American 
Indians, a married man. . 

sans (sanz, F. sin), prep. [F., < L. sine.] Without: as, 
“sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything” (Shak- 
spere’s “As You Like It,” ii. 7.166). [Archaic, or as French.] 

San-scrit (san/skrit), etc. See Sanskrit, etc. 

sans-cu-lotte (sanz-ki-lot’, F. san-kii-lot), n. [F. sans- 
culotte, ‘without breeches’; from the discarding by the re- 
publicans of (short) breeches in favor of (long) pantaloons.] 
In the French Revolution, a contemptuous designation for a 
republican of the poorer class (see etym.), adopted by the 
revolutionists as a designation of honor, as if synonymous 
with ‘patriot’; hence, any extreme republican or revolu- 
tionary.—sans-cu-lot-tic (sanz-ki-lot/ik), a. Pertaining 
to the sansculottes or to sansculottism.—sans-cu-lot-tide 
(sanz-kii-lot/id, F. san-kii-lo-téd), n. [F. sans-culottide.] 
In the calendar of the first French republic, one of the 5 (in 
leap-year 6) complementary days added at the end of the 
month Fructidor, as the result of dividing the year into 12 
months of 30 days each.—sans-cu-lot-tism (sanz-ki-lot’- 
izm), n. The principles or practices of sansculottes. 

San-skrit (san/skrit). [Skt. samskrita, prepared, cultivated; 
applied to the literary language as opposed to the common 
or vernacular dialects: see Prakrit.| I. n. The ancient 
literary language of India, belonging to the Aryan or Indo- 
European family, in which most of the literature of India 
from the Vedas downward is written. II. a. Of, pertaining 
to, or written in Sanskrit.—Sansskrit/ic, a. Pertaining 
to or derived from Sanskrit.—San/skrit-ist, n. One versed 
in the Sanskrit language or literature. 

san-tal (san/tal), n. [F., < ML. santalum: see sandal?.] 


Sandalwood. 
[ML. santalum: see 


B, branch; C, C, en- 


san-ta-la-ceous (san-ta-la/shius), a. 
sandal?.] Belonging to the 
Santalacex, or sandalwood 
family of plants. 

san-ta-lin  (san/ta-lin), n. 
[F. santaline, <_ santal: 
see santal.] In chem., the 
coloring matter of red san- 
dalwood, which forms minute 

red crystals. 

san-tir (sin-tér’), n. [Also OE ON: 
santur; Ar. and Pers., by — ZA TTAAANG 
corruption < Gr. Wadripior, eS Ss 

E. _psaltery.} A stringed ——\AWO ES eee 
musical instrument, a variety =~“Yitr=eeas=—= 

of dulcimer, used by the 
Arabs and Persians. 
san-ton (san/ton), n. [Sp. 
santén, < santo, saint: see 
saint.] One of a class of 
Mohammedan holy men ven- 


Santir, after a Persian painting. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
Glect, agony, int}, qnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; 


out; (lightened) aviary. 
th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


santonica 


erated as saints; a marabout: as, “one of those holy men 
termed santons, who pass their lives in hermitages, in 
fasting, meditation, and prayer” (Irving’s “Conquest of 
Granada,” iv.). 

san-ton-i-ca (san-ton/i-k4), n. [NL., prop. fem. of L. San- 
tonicus, pertaining to the Santoni, a people of Aquitania, 
in southwestern Gaul.] A species of wormwood, Artemisia 
pauciflora; aiso, an anthelmintic drug consisting of the dried 
flower-heads of this plant. 

san-to-nin (san/t9-nin), n. [From santonica.] In chem., 
a crystalline compound, the active principle of the drug 
santonica. 

sap’ (sap), n. [AS. sep = D. sap = G. saft, sap.] The 
juice or vital circulating fluid of a plant; hence, any vital 
fluid, as blood; also, sap-wood. 

sap? (sap), v.; sapped, sapping. [F. sapper, now saper 
(= It. zappare), < OF. sappe (F. sape) = It. zappa, < ML. 
sappa, sapa, hoe, mattock.] I. tr. To undermine; render 
unstable by digging into or removing the foundations of; 
fig., to weaken or destroy insidiously (as, to sap one’s 
strength; ‘The fidelity of the people was sapped,” Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” Introd., iv.); mlit., to approach (a be- 
sieged place, etc.) with trenches protected by gabions or 
parapets; dig such trenches in (ground). IL. intr. Milit., 
to dig protected trenches, or approach a besieged place or 
an enemy’s position by means of such trenches: as, ‘‘At 
Hooge the Germans had sapped out, and linked up their 
sap-heads into a connected line 150 yards from our front” 
(Buchan’s “Hist. of the Great War,” liii.).—sap?, n. [F. 
sappe, now sape, = It. zappa.] Mulit., the process of con- 
structing trenches protected by gabions or parapets, in order 
to approach a besieged place or an enemy’s position; also, 
a trench of this kind (as, ‘“They were now pushing forward 
saps into No Man’s Land, linking them across, and so con- 
tinually creeping nearer to the enemy and a practicable 
jumping-off place for an attack”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, 
France, and Britain at War,” i.). 

sap? (sap), v. 7.; sapped, sapping. [Prob. another use of 
sap?.| To study hard; ‘dig.’ (Slang, chiefly Eng.]— 
sap, n. One who studies hard or is absorbed in books: 
as, “When I once attempted to read Pope’s poems out of 
school hours, I was laughed at, and called ‘a sap’ ” (Bulwer- 
Lytton’s “Pelham,” ii.). (Slang, chiefly Eng.] 

sap* (sap), n. [Cf. saphead'.} A simpleton or fool. 
[eollog.t 

sap-a-jou (sap/a-jé), n. [F.; of S. Amer. origin.] A capu- 
chin (monkey). 

sa-pan=wood (sa-pan’wud or sap/an-), n. [Malay sapang.] 
A dyewood yielding a red color, produced by a small East 
Indian cesalpiniaceous tree, Biancxa sappan. : 

sap=green (sap/grén), n. A green coloring matter derived 
from the juice of buckthorn berries; also, its color. 

sap-head! (sap/hed), n. [From sap? (cf. sappy) + head.] 
A simpleton; a fool: as, “You don’t seem to know anything, 
somehow — perfect saphead” (Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry 
Finn,” iii.). [Colloq. a 

sap-head? (sap/hed), n. [From sap? + head.] Muilit., 
the foremost end of a sap (trench), toward the enemy. 

sap=head-ed (sap/hed’ed), a. [See saphead'.] Silly; fool- 
ish. [Colloq.] P 

sa-phe-na (sa-fé/nd), n.; pl. -nx (-né). [ML., < Ar. gafin.] 
Either of two large superficial veins of the leg, one (‘long’ 
or ‘internal saphena’) on the inner side of the leg, and the 
other (‘short,’ ‘external,’ or ‘posterior saphena’) on the outer 
and posterior sides. —sa-phe/nous, a. 

sap-id (sap/id), a. [L. sapidus, < sapere, have a taste or 
flavor: see sapient, and cf. insipid.] Having taste or flavor; 
esp., having a pleasant taste; savory; palatable; fig., agree- 
able to the mind; to one’s taste or liking. —sa-pid-i-ty (sa- 
pid’i-ti), n. : Sala: 

sa-pi-ence (si/pi-ens), n. [OF. F. sapience, < L. sapientia, 
< sapiens, E. sapient.] The quality of being sapient; wis- 
dom: often used ironically. ? ; 

sa-pi-ent (sd/pi-ent), a. [OF. sapient, < L. sapiens 
(sapient-), ppr. of sapere, have a taste or flavor, have dis- 
cernment, be wise: cf. sapid and sage}.] Wise or sage: 
often used ironically. ae 

sa-pi-en-tial (si-pi-en’shal), a. [LL. sapientialis, < L. 
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sappho 


sapientia, E. sapience.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
wisdom. 
sa-pi-ent-ly (sa’/pi-ent-li), adv. 
often used ironically. 
sap-in-da-ceous (sap-in-da/shius), a. [NL. Sapindus, the 
typical genus, for sapo Indicus, ‘Indian soap.’] Belonging 
to the Sapindacex, or soapberry family of plants. 
sap-less (sap/les), a. Destitute of sap, as a plant; withered; 
hence, lacking vitality, energy, or the like; insipid; trivial. 
sap-ling (sap/ling), n. A young tree; fig., a young person. 
sap-o-dil-la (sap-d-dil/a), n. [Sp. zapotillo, dim. of zapote: 
see sapota.] A large evergreen tree, Sapota zapotilla, of 
tropical America, bearing an edible » 
fruit (‘sapodilla-plum’) and yielding 
chicle; also, the fruit. 
Sap-o-na-ceous (sap-d-na/shius), a. 
[L. sapo(n-), soap; from Teut., and 
akin to E. soap.| Of the nature of 
soap; soap-like; soapy.— sap-o-na/ 
ceous-ness, sap-o-na/ci-ty (-nas/i- 
ti) ive 
sa-pon-i-fi-a-ble (sa-pon/i-fi-a-bl), a. 
Capable of being saponified. 
sa-pon-i-fi-ca-tion (sa-pon/i-fi-ka/- 
shon), n. [F. saponification.] The - 
act of saponifying, or the state of |) 
being saponified. o Ran 
sa-pon-i-fy (sa-pon/i-fi), v.;  -fied, sapodilla. 


In a sapient or wise manner: 


6 é — a, the fruit; 
-fying. [eee saponifier, < L. sapo(n-), b, the same, transversely cut. 


soap, + facere, make.] I. tr. To convert (a fat) into soa 
by treating with an alkali; hence, to decompose (any eo 
with the formation of a corresponding alcohol and acid 
or salt. II. intr. To become converted into soap.—sa- 
pon/i-fi-er (-fi-er), n. 
sap-o-nin (sap/9-nin), n. [F. saponine, < L. sapo(n-), 
soap.] In chem., any of a class of glucosides occurring in 
soapwort and many other plants, and forming a soapy-look- 
ing froth when shaken with water. 
sap-o-nite (sap/-nit), n. [Sw. saponit, < L. sapo(n-), 
soap.] A mineral, a hydrous silicate of magnesium and 
aluminium, occurring in soft, amorphous masses with a 
soapy feel in serpentine, trap-rock, etc. 
sa-por (sd/por), n. [L., < sapere: see sapient, and cf. savor.] 
That quality in a substance which affects the sense of taste; 
savor; flavor.—sap-o-rous (sap’9-rus), a. [LL. saporosus, 
saporus.|] Having flavor or taste; yielding some kind of 
taste. 
sa-po-ta (sa-po/td), n. [NL., < Sp. zapote; from Mex.] 
Same as sapodilla.—sap-o-ta-ceous (sap--ta/shius), a. 
Belonging to the Sapotacex, or sapodilla family of plants. 
sap-per (sap/ér), 7. One whosaps; milit., a soldier employed 
in the construction of trenches, fortifications, field-works, 


etc. 

Sap-phic (saf/ik). I. a. Pertaining to Sappho, a Greek 
lyric poetess of Lesbos (about 600 B.c.), or to certain meters 
or a form of strophe or stanza used by or named after 
her. I¥. n. A Sapphic verse; pl., Sapphic verses or 
strophes. 

sap-phire (saf‘ir). [OF. safir (F. saphir), < L. sapphirus, 
< Gr. cdmdepos; of Eastern origin.] I. n. A variety 
of corundum, esp. a transparent blue kind valued as a gem; 
a gem of this kind; also, the color of this gem, a deep blue 
(as, “His waves in milder tints unfold Their long array of 
sapphire and of gold”: Byron’s “Corsair,” iii. 1). I. a. 
Of or pertaining to sapphire; resembling sapphire; esp., 
deep-blue (as, “a sapphire sky”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s 
“Odyssey,” xx.).—sap-phi-rine (saf/i-rin or -rin). I a. 
Consisting of sapphire; like sapphire, as in color (as, “She 
looked at the sky overhead, and saw that the sapphirine 
hue . . . had completely gone”: Hardy’s “Return of the 
Native,” iv. 5). IL nm. A pale-blue or greenish, usually 
granular mineral, consisting of a silicate of magnesium and 
aluminium; also, a blue variety of spinel. 

sap-pho (saf/o), ”.; pl. sapphos (-6z). [NL., < Gr. Zarga, 
Sappho, the Greek poetess: see Sapphic, a., def.] Any of 
the humming-birds of the South.American genus Sappho 
(or Cometes), with long forked tail and brilliant red 
plumage. See cut on following page. 


PEE EEE —————E es a anEEEEEEEEEIEEETEEEEEEEEEESER REE 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or 
¢, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; T, obsolete;, 


sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; nh, F. bonbon; 
<, from; +, and; =,. equals. 


See also lists at beginning of book. 


sappy 


full 


sap-py (sap/i), a. Abounding in sap, as a plant; fig., 
of vitality, energy, 
or the like (as, “a 
sappy preacher of 
the word’: Galt’s 
“Ayrshire Lega- 
tees,” viii.); also, 
juicy, as a fruitt; 
also, silly or fool- 
ish (colloq.: as, “a og 
committee of sappy 
women,” Mark 
Twain’s “Tom 
Sawyer,”  xxxili.). 
—sap’pi-ness, 7. 
sa-pre-Mmi-a, Sa- 
prze-mi-a (sa-prée/- 
mi-4),”. [NL., < 
Gr. campés, rotten, 
++ ala, blood.| In . 
pathol., a form of Sappho (Sappho sparganura). 
blood-poisoning, esp. that due to the absorption of the toxins 
produced by certain micro-organisms.—sa-pre/mic, sa- 
pree/mic, a. 

sap-ro-gen-ic (sap-r9-jen/ik), a. [Gr. campés, rotten: see 
-genic.| Producing putrefaction or decay, as certain bac- 
teria; also, formed by putrefaction. Also sa-prog-e-nous 
(sa-proj/e-nus). 

sap-ro-lite (sap’rd-lit), n. [Gr. campés, rotten, decayed, + 
MOos, stone.] In petrog., soft, disintegrated, usually more 
or less decomposed rock, remaining in its original place.— 
sap-ro-lit/ic (-lit’ik), a. 

sa-proph-a-gous (sa-prof/a-gus), a. [NL. saprophagus, < 
Gr. campés, rotten, decayed, + gaye, eat.] Feeding on 
decaying matter, as certain beetles. 

sap-ro-phyte (sap’ro-fit), n. [Gr. oampés, rotten, decayed, 
+ ¢urér, Sent Any vegetable organism that lives on 
decaying organic matter, as certain fungi, etc.—sap-ro- 
phyt/ic (-fit/ik), a. 

sap-sa-go (sap-si/gd), n. [Corruption of G. schabzieger, < 
schaben, shave, grate, + zieger, curd, cheese.] A kind of 
hard, greenish cheese flavored with melilot, made in Switzer- 
land. 

sap-suck-er (sap/suk/ér), n. Any of various small American 
woodpeckers, esp. of the genus 
Sphyrapicus, which feed on the 
sap and sap-wood of trees. 

sap=wood (sap/wud), ». Albur- 
num. 

sar-a-band (sar/a-band), n. [F. 
sarabande, < Sp. zarabanda; 
origin uncertain.] A slow, stately 
Spanish dance in triple rhythm ; 
also, a piece of music for, or in 
the rhythm of, this dance, usually 
forming one of the movements in 
the suite, following the courante. 

Sar-a-cen (sar/a-sen). [LL. Sara- 
ceni, pl.] I.n. Among the later 
Romans and Greeks, a member 
of the nomadic tribes on the 
Syrian borders of the Roman 
Empire; in later use, an Arab; 

by extension, any Mohammedan Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius). 
or Moslem, esp. with reference to the Crusades. IL a. 
Saracenic.—Sar-a-cen/ic (-sen/ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Saracens: as, Saracenic architecture (a general name 
for the various styles of Mohammedan architecture: see 
cut in next column). 

esarc. Noun termination from Gr. odpt (capx-), flesh. 

sar-casm (sir/kazm), n. [LL. sarcasmos, < Gr. capxacpos, 
< capxdfew, tear flesh, bite the lips in rage, sneer, < odpé 
(capx-), flesh.] Harsh or bitter irony or derision; also, an 
ironical taunt or gibe; a sneering or cutting remark. 

sar-cas-tic (sir-kas/tik), a. F. sarcastique, < Gr. 
capkagew: see sarcasm.| Characterized by, of the nature 
of, or pertaining to sarcasm; using, or given to the use of, 
sarcasm. —sar-cas/ti-cal-ly, adv. 
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sardius 


n. See sarsenet. 


sarce-net (sirs/net) 
: [Gr. odpt (capx-), flesh, + 


sar-co-carp (sir/k0-kirp), 7. 
kapros, fruit. | 
In_ bot., ie 
fleshy meso- 
carp of cer- 
tain fruits, as 
the peach. 

sar-code 
(sar/kod), n. 

[F. sarcode, (22 

< Gr. ocap-|*°7 

xwdns, fleshy, }2> 
<< aS 

(capx-), flesh, 


eldos,|, 


[Z 
io 


Dew en oe a 


(-kod/ik), a. 

sar-col-o-gy (sir-kol/6-ji), n. [Gr. capt (capk-), flesh: see 
-logy.] The branch of anatomy that deals with the fleshy 
parts of the body. 
sar-co-ma (sir-kd/ma), 7.; pl. -mas or -mata (-ma-td). 
[NL., < Gr. cdpxwpya, < capkovr, make fleshy, < odpé 
(capx-), flesh.] In pathol., any of various malignant tumors 
originating in the connective tissue, attacking esp. the bones. 
—sar-com/a-tous (-kom/a-tus), d. 
sar-coph-a-gous (sir-kof’a-gus), a. [L. sarcophagus, < 
Gr. capxopayos, < chpt (capk-), flesh, + gaye, eat] 
Flesh-eating; carnivorous. 
sar-coph-a-gus (sir-kof/a-gus), n.; pl. -gi (ji) or -guses. 
[L., < Gr. capxopéyos, orig. adj.,-flesh-eating: see sarcoph- 
agous.| Among the ancient Greeks, a kind of stone sup- 
posed to con- 
sume the 
flesh of 
corpses laid 
inwiteeancs 
consequently 
used for cof- *% 
fins; hence, 
in general, a 
stone coffin, 
esp. one or- 
namented 
with sculp- 
tures or bear- 
ing inscrip- 
tions, etc. - 
sar-cous (sar’- 

kus), a. oe MoO Rees noniwasters Aas Que a 


capt (capx-), flesh.] Consisting of or pertaining to flesh or 
muscular tissue. 

sard (sird), n. [L. sarda, LL. sardius, Gr. cé&pédxos, 
capd.ov, lit. ‘stone of Sardis’ (L. Sardis, Gr. Dapders, capital 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor).] A brownish-red chalcedony, or a 
piece of it: used in jewelry, etc. 

Sar-da-na-pa-li-an (sir/da-na-pa/li-an), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or befitting Sardanapalus (Asurbanipal, died 626? s.c.), 
an Assyrian king who, from the stories of the ancient Greek 
writers, has become a proverbial example of inordinate luxury 
and effeminacy. 

sar-dine! (sir-dén’), n. [OF. F. sardine, < L. sardina, also 
sarda, kind of fish: cf. L. Sardus, Sardinian.] The common 
pilchard, much used preserved in oil as a table delicacy; 
any of various allied or similar fishes used for this purpose 
as the young menhaden. é 


sar-dine? (sir/din or -din), n. [LL. (lapis) sardinus, < Gr. - 


aapdwos (NiBos), ‘sardine (stone)’: cf. sard.] A precious 
stone of the ancients, perhaps sard. 

Sar-din-i-an (sir-din/i-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to Sar- 
dinia, a large island in the Mediterranean, west of Italy, or 
the former kingdom of Sardinia, which included the island 
of Sardinia, Savoy, Piedmont, etc. II. m. A native or in- 
habitant of the island or the former kingdom of Sardinia. 

sar-di-us (sir/di-us), nm. [LL.: see sard.] A sard. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agOny, int, jinite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, 


chip; g, go; th, thin; ru, then; y, you; 


sardonic 


sar-don-ic (sir-don/ik), a. [F. sardonique, < L. Sardonius, 
< Gr. Zapdémos, Sardinian, substituted (from the notion 
of a Sardinian plant said to distort the face of one eating 
it) for capdamos, adj. applied to laughter: cf. calpew, grin 
like a dog.] Bitter, scornful, or mocking, as a laugh or 
smile, and hence the expression, humor, utterances, etc., 
or a person: as, “a peculiar, sardonic, and somewhat primi- 
tive sense of humour” (W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and 
Long Ago,” viii.) ; “He was proud, sardonic, harsh to inferior- 
ity of every description” (c Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xv.). 
—sar-don/i-cal-ly, adv. 

sar-do-nyx (sir/dd-niks), n. [L., < Gr. capddvt, < 
gapdvov, sard, + évvt, E. onyx.) A kind of onyx contain- 
ing layers or bands of sard. 

sa-ree (si/ré), m. See sari. 

Sar-gas-so (sir-gas’6), n. [Pg. sargaco, sargasso, < sarga, 
kind of grape.| The gulfweed.—Sargasso Sea, a large 
area in the northern Atlantic, in which there is an abundance 
of floating gulfweed. 

Sar-gas-sum (sir-gas‘/um), n. [NL., < Pg. sargago: see 
sargasso.| Any seaweed of the genus Sargassum, the species 
of which are widely distributed in the warmer waters of the 
globe, as S. bacciferum, the common gulfweed.—sar-gas/- 
sumsfish,n. Any Moa 
of the frogfishes VRS 
of the genus 
Pterophryne, often 
found among float- 
ing masses of sar- 
gassum, as P. tu- 
mida, common in 
warm parts of the 
Atlantic. 

sa-ri (sd/ré), n. 
[Hind.] A long 
piece of cotton or 
silk, constituting ; s 
the principal gar- Sargassum-fish (Pterophryne tumida). 
ment of Hindu women, worn wound round the body with 
one end thrown over the head. 

sark (sirk), m. [AS. serc, syrce, = Icel. serkr = Sw. sark = 
Dan. szrk.] A body-garment for either sex; a shirt or 
chemise. [Chiefly Sc. and north. Eng.] 

Sar-ma-tian (sir-ma/shian). [L. Sarmatia (see def.), < 
Sarmatz, pl., the Sarmatians.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Sarmatia, an ancient region in Europe extending from the 
Vistula to the Volga, sometimes identified poetically with 
Poland; pertaining to the inhabitants of this region. II. n. 
A native or inhabitant of Sarmatia. 

sar-ment (sir/ment), n. [L. sarmentum, < sarpere, trim, 
prune.] A scionf or cutting}; also, a sarmentum.—sar- 
men/tose, sar-men/tous (-men/tés, -tus), a. [L. sarmen- 
tosus.| In bot., 
having sarmenta 
or runners; of the 
nature of or re- 
sembling a runner. 
—sar-men/tum 
(-tum), 7.; pl. -ta 
(-ta). [L.] Inbot., 
a runner (stem). 

sa-rong (sa-rong’), 

n. [Malay sa- 
rung.| The prin- 
cipal garment for 
both sexes in the 
Malay Archipel- 
ago, etc., consist- 
ing of a piece of (S 
cloth enveloping 
the lower part of 
the bodylikea skirt 
(as, “an elderly 
grim Javanese 
servant in a sort 
of livery of white 
jacket and yellow 
sarong”: J. Con- 


‘a 8 YO) 


removed; b, longitudinal section of the whole 
pistil; c, the umbrella of the style, seen from above. 


(variable) g as d or j, 
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Sarracenia (S. purpurea). — a, a flower, the petals sas-sa-fras 


5 as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


sassafras 


rad’s “Lord Jim,” xx.); also, a kind of cloth for such gar- 
ments. ; 
sar-ra-ce-ni-a (sar-a-sé/ni-d), n. [NL.; named from Dr. 
Sarrazin of Quebec, who first sent specimens of the plant to 
Europe.] Any plant of the genus Sarracenia, comprising 
American marsh-plants with hollow leaves of a pitcher-like 
form in which insects are trapped and digested, as S. 
purpurea, a common pitcher-plant (see cut in preceding 
column ).—sar-ra-ce-ni-a/ceous (-a/shius), a. Belonging to 
the Sarracentacex, the American pitcher-plant family. 
sar-sa-pa-ril-la (sir’sa-pa-ril/a), ». [Sp. zarzaparrilla, < 
zarza, bramble, + -parrilla, perhaps dim. of parra, vine. ] 
Any of various climbing or trailing tropical American plants 
of the genus Smilax, having a root which has been much 
used in medicine as an altera- 
tive; also, the root, or an ex- 
tract or other preparation 
made of it; also, any of va- 
rious allied or similarly used 
plants.—sar’sa-pa-ril/lin, 7. 
In chem., same as parillin. 
sarse-net, sarce-net (sirs/- 
net), n. [AF. sarzinett, per- 
haps < OF. sarrazin, Saracen: 
cf. OF. drap _ sarrazinois, 
Saracen (Oriental) cloth.] A 
soft, fine, thin silk fabric for- 
merly much used, esp. for 
lining. 
sar-tor (sar/tor), n. [L., < 
sarcire, patch, mend.] A tai- 
lor.—sar-to/ri-al (-td/ri-al), 
a. Of or pertaining to a tailor Branch of 
or his art; in anat., pertaining 
to the sartorius.—sar-to/ri-us (-ri-us), ”.; pl. -rii (-ri4). 
[NL., < L. sartor.] In anat., a flat, narrow muscle, the 
longest in the human body, running from the ilium to the 
top of the tibia, and crossing the thigh obliquely in front: 
so called because it is the chief muscle concerned in pro- 
ducing the cross-legged position in which a tailor sits when 
at work. 
sash! (sash), n. [Earlier shash, < shashes, for chassis, pl.: 
see chassis.| A framework in which panes of glass are set 
in a window or the like; also, such frameworks collectively; 
also, a frame in which a saw is put to prevent bending.— 
sash}, vy. ¢. To furnish with sashes or with windows having 
sashes. 
sash? (sash), n. [Ar. shdsh, muslin, head-cloth.] A band 
of muslin or other material worn wrapped about the head 
as a turban by Orientals; also, a long band or scarf of silk, 
etc., worn over one shoulder or round the waist, as by mili- 
tary officers as a part of the costume, or by women and chil- 
dren for ornament.—sash2, v. t. To dress or ornament with 
a sash, 
sa-shay (sa-sha’), v. 7. [Corruption of chassé.] To chassé 
in dancing; hence, 
to glide, move, or go. 
[Collog., U. S.J 
sas-in (sas/in),.[Na- 
tive name in Nepal. ] 
An agile antelope, 
Antilope cervicapra, 
of India. 
sas-ka-toon (sas-ka- 
ton’), n. [N. Amer. 
Ind.] The service- 
berry, Amelanchier * 
canadensis, or its 
fruit. % 
sasesa-by (sa-sa’bi), 
n.; pl. -bies (-biz). 
[S. Afr.] A large 
South African ante- 


Sarsaparilla (Smilax medi- 
ca), with fruits. 


lope, Bubalis (or 
Damaliscus) luna- 
tus. 


(sas/a- 
fras), n. (Sp. sasa- 


Sasin. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book, 


Sassenach 


frés; origin uncertain: cf. sazifrage.] An American laura- 
ceous tree, Sassafras 
sassafras; also, the aro- 
matic bark of its root, 
used medicinally and 
esp. for flavoring bever- 
ages, confectionery, etc. 
Sas-se-nach (sas/e- 
nach), n. [Gael. Sas- 
unnach, Saxon.] A 
Saxon or Englishman: 
a name applied by the 
Gaelic inhabitants of 
the British Isles. 
sas-sy=bark (sas/i- 
bark),. [Appar. from 
W. Afr. name.] The 
bark of a large African 
cesalpiniaceous tree, 
Erythrophleum guine- 
ense, used by the na- 
tives as a poison in 
ordeals; also, the tree 
itself. 
sas-tra, shas-tra (sis/- 
tra, shis’-), n.; pl. -tras 


(-traz). [Skt. gastra, < with 


fruits; 

s Z 2, branch with sterile flowers; a, 5, c, differ- 
¢as-, instruct, direct.] ent forms of leaves. ae 
In Hindu use, any of certain sacred books constituting the 
sources of Hindu law; any of various authoritative books 
for instruction in some science or art. 

sas-tru-ga (sas-tro/g4), n.; pl. -gi (-g). Same as zastruga. 


Sassafras. — 1, | branch 


sat (sat). Preterit and past participle of sit. 

Sa-tan (sa/tan), n. [LL. Satan, Satanas, < Gr. Zara», 
Laravas, < Heb. satin, adversary, < satan, oppose.] The 
chief evil spirit; the great adversary of man; the devil. Cf. 
Lucifer.—sa-tan-ic (sa-tan/ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
Satan; also, characteristic of or befitting Satan; extremely 
wicked; diabolical; infernal. Also sa-tan/i-cal.—sa-tan/- 
i-cal-ly, adv.—sa/tan-ism, n. Satanic disposition or prac- 
tice; also [cap.], the worship of Satan.—sa/tan-ist, n. An 
adherent of Satan (now rare); also [cap.], a worshiper of 
Satan. —sa-tan-oph/a-ny (-of’a-ni),n. [See-phany.] The 
visible manifestation of Satan. 

satch-el (sach’el), n. [OF. sachel, < L. saccellus, dim. of 
saccus, E. sack!.| A small bag, as of leather, for carrying 
necessaries, etc., as in traveling; a handbag; sometimes, a 
bag for carrying school-books. 

sate! (sat). Archaic pret. and pp. of sit. 

sate? (sit), v. t.; sated, sating. [Appar. an altered form (by 
association with satiate, satiety, etc.) of obs. or prov. sade, 
satiate, < AS. sadian, satiate, connected with szd, sated, E. 
sad.] To gratify to the full by the satisfaction of hunger or 
any appetite or desire; hence, to surfeit; glut. 

sa-teen (sa-tén’), n. [From satin.] A cotton or woolen 
fabric resembling satin in weave and gloss. 

sate-less (sit/les), a. That cannot be sated: as, “his sateless 
thirst of pleasure, gold, and fame” (Young’s “Night 
Thoughts,” vii. 512). 

sat-el-lite (sat/e-lit), n. [F. satellite, < L. satelles (satellit-), 
an attendant, follower.] A follower or attendant upon a 
person of importance, often a subservient or obsequious 
follower (as, ‘“Three thousand armed satellites escorted his 
steps,” Motley’s ‘““Dutch Republic,” Introd., xii.; ‘Legree 
encouraged his two black satellites to a kind of coarse familiar- 
ity with him,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xxxii.); 
in astron., a small planet which revolves round a larger or 
primary planet; a secondary planet; a moon.—sat-el-lit/ic 
(-lit/ik), a. 

sa-ti-a-ble (sa/shi-a-bl), a. That can be satiated.—sa’ti-a- 
bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), sa’ti-a-ble-ness, n. 

sa-ti-ate (sa/shi-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [L. satiatus, pp. of 
satiare, < satis, enough: see satiety.] To gratify to the 
full, as with food or with anything that satisfies desire; hence, 
to supply with anything to excess, so as to disgust or weary; 
surfeit; cloy.—sa/ti-ate, a. Satiated. [Archaic.]—sa-ti- 
a/tion (-a/shon), n. 

sa-ti-e-ty (sa-ti/e-ti), n. [F. satiété, < L. satietas, < satis, 
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satrap 


enough; akin to E. sad.] The state of being satiated; now, 
usually, the state of being surfeited with food or with any- 
thing that satisfies desire; disgust or weariness caused by 
excess; surfeit. ; 

sat-in (sat/in). [OF. F. satin, < It. setino, <_ seta, silk, 
< L. seta, sexta, bristle: cf. seta.] I. n. A silk fabric so 
woven and finished as to have a characteristic smoothness 
and gloss on one surface, or sometimes on both (‘double-faced 
satin’). I%.a. Of or like satin; smooth or glossy as satin; 
satiny.—sat/in, v. t. To give a satin-like finish to.—sat-i- 
net’ (-i-net’), n. (Cf. F. satinette.] A thin, light satin{; 
an inferior kind of satin containing cotton; also, a fabric 
having a cotton warp and a woolen filling, woven with 
a satiny surface.—sat/in=pod, n. Either of two European 
brassicaceous plants constituting the genus Lunaria, L. 
annua and L. rediviva, often cultivated for their showy 
flowers and large, round, flat, satiny pods.—sat/in=stitch, 
nm. A mode of embroidery in which portions of surface are 
covered with long stitches in ciose parallel lines somewhat 
resembling satin.—sat/in-wood, n. The satiny wood of 
an East Indian meliaceous tree, Chlororylon swietenia, used 
for cabinet-work, etc.; the tree itself; also, any of various 
similar woods or trees, as Fagara flava, a small rutaceous 
tree of Florida, etc.—sat/in-y, a. Satin-like, as in smooth- 
ness or gloss. 

sat-ire (sat/ir), n. [F. satire, < L. satira, earlier satura, orig. 
a dish filled with various fruits, a medley, prop. fem. of satur, 
full, sated: see saturate.] A literary somposition, in verse 
or prose, in which vices, abuses, follies, etc., are held up to 
scorn, derision, or ridicule; the species of literature consti- 
tuted by such compositions; the use of irony, sarcasm, ridi- 
cule, etc., in writing or speaking, in exposing, denouncing, 
or deriding vice, folly, indecorum, etc.; also, a satirist (as, 
“Leave dangerous truths to unsuccessful satires’: Pope’s 
“Essay on Criticism,” 592).—sa-tir-ic, sa-tir-i-cal (sa- 
tirfik, -i-kal), a. [F. satirique, < LL. satiricus.] Of or 
pertaining to satire; of the nature of satire; marked by sat- 
ire; indulging in or given to satire, as a person. —Ssa-tir’i- 
cal-ly, adv.—sa-tir/i-cal-ness, n.—Sat-i-rist (sat/i-rist), n. 
A writer of satires; one who indulges in satire. —sat/i-rize 
(-riz), v. t.; -rized, -rizing. To assail with satire; make 
the object of satire.—sat/i-riz-er (-ri-zér), n. 

sat-is-fac-tion (sat-is-fak’/shon), n. [OF. F. satisfaction, < 
L. satisfactio(n-).] The act of satisfying, or the state of 
being satisfied; fulfilment of desires, demands, needs, etc.; 
gratification or pleasure occasioned by some fact, circum- 
stance, etc., or the cause of such gratification; payment, as 
for debt; discharge, as of obligations; reparation, as of a 
wrong or injury; the opportunity of repairing a supposed 
wrong, as by a duel; release from doubt, or conviction; eccles., 
the performance by a penitent of the penal acts enjoined by 
ecclesiastical authority. 

sat-is-fac-to-ry (sat-is-fak/td-ri), a. Affording satisfaction; 
fulfilling all demands or requirements; satisfying; adequate; 
often, convincing, as an argument or explanation; in theol., 
etc., making atonement or expiation.—sat-is-fac/to-ri-ly, 
adv. —sat-is-fac/to-ri-ness, 7. 

sat-is-fi-a-ble (sat/is-fi-a-bl), a. That may be satisfied. 

sat-is-fy (sat/is-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [OF. satisfier, < L. 
satisfacere (passive satisfieri), < satis, enough (see sad), + 
facere, do, make.] 1. ér. To fulfil the desires, expectations, 
or demands of, or content (a person, the mind, etc.); supply 
fully the needs of (a person, etc.); also, to fulfil (a desire, 
expectation, etc.); put an end to (a want, etc.) by supply- 
ing fully; also, to pay (a creditor); discharge fully (a debt, 
etc.); also, to make reparation to (a person, etc.) or for (a 
wrong, etc.); also, to give assurance to, set free from doubt, ” 
or convince (as, to satisfy one’s self by investigation; “I was 
fully satisfied that they were Englishmen,” Defoe’s “Robin- 
son Crusoe,” i. 17); also, to answer sufficiently (an objection, 
etc.); solve (a doubt, etc.); also, to fulfil the requirements 
or conditions of (as, to satisfy an algebraic equation). IL 
mtr. To give contentment or satisfaction; also, to make 
reparation or atonement.—sat/is-fi-er (-fi-ér), n.—sat/is- 
fy-ing-ly, adv. 

sat-rap (sat/rap or sa/trap), n. [L. satrapes, satrapa, < 
Gr. carpérns; from OPers.] A governor of a province 
under the ancient Persian monarchy; hence, in general, a 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 


; pin, pine; not, ndte, mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agQny, int$, inite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; +x, then; y, you; 


satrapy 


subordinate ruler, often a despotic one.—sat-ra-py (sat’- 
ra-pi or sa/tra-), n.; pl. -pies (-piz). [L. satrapia, < Gr. 
garpareta.| The province or jurisdiction of a satrap. 

Sat-su-ma (sat/sj-md) ware. A kind of glazed pottery 
(faience), often cream-colored or yellowish and decorated with 
gold and colored enamels, made in the province of Satsuma, 
in the island of Kiushiu, Japan. 

sat-u-ra-ble (sat/i-ra-bl), a. 
sat/u-ra-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), 1. 

sat-u-rate (sat/i-rat), v. t.; -rated, -rating. [L. saturatus, pp. 
of saturare, satisfy, sate, saturate, <_satur, full (of fad) 
sated, akin to satis, enough, also to E. sad.] To satisfyf, 
sate}, or satiatet; also, to soak, impregnate, or imbue thor- 
oughly or completely (lit. or fig.: as, “Its [a house’s] timbers 
were saturated with dew,” Thoreau’s “\iiealkeeal? athe Aare: 
whole spiritual atmosphere was saturated with cant,” Froude’s 
“Cesar,” i.); specif., to cause (a substance) to unite with 
the greatest possible amount of another substance, through 
solution, chemical combination, or the like; also, to bring 
(a vapor) to a state where any increase of pressure or lower- 
ing of temperature will cause it to be more or less condensed 
to a liquid; also, to charge to the utmost, as with magnet- 
ism.—sat/u-rate, a. Saturated; also, of colors, deep or 
intense. —sat/u-rat-ed (-ra-ted), p.a. Soaked, impregnated, 
or imbued thoroughly; charged thoroughly or completely; 
brought to a state of saturation; of colors, free from admix- 
ture of white.—sat-u-ra/tion (-ra/shon), n. [LL. satura- 
tio(n-).] The act or process of saturating, or the resulting 
state; specif., the degree of freedom of a color from white 
(as, the saturation of a color increases as the amount of white 
is diminished).—sat/u-ra-tor, 7. 

Sat-ur-day (sat/ér-da), n. [AS. Sxterdxg, Sxternesdxg (L. 
Saturni dies), ‘Saturn’s day.’] The seventh day of the week, 
following Friday.—Holy Saturday. See under holy, a. 

Sat-urn (sat/érn), n. [L. Saturnus, prob. from the root of 
serere (pp. satus), sow: see sow!.] An ancient Italian deity, 
the god of agriculture and vegetation; in asfron., a major 
planet, the sixth in order 
from the sun, remarkable 
for the thin rings sur- 
rounding it; in alchemy, 
the metal lead. 

Sat-ur-na-lia (sat-ér-na/- 
lid), n. pl. [L.] In an- 
cient Rome, the festival 
of Saturn, celebrated in 
December, and observed 


That may be saturated.— 


The Planet Saturn, with its Rings. 


as a time of general feasting and unrestrained merrymaking; 
(I. c.] any period of unrestrained revelry and license (some- 
times construed as sing.: as, “the trapper’s holiday, when he 
is all for fun and frolic, and ready for a saturnalia among 
the mountains,” Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” XX.).— 
Sat-ur-na/lian, a. Of or pertaining to the Roman Satur- 
nalia; [J. c.] pertaining to or characterized by unrestrained 
revelry and license. ; 

Sa-tur-ni-an (sa-tér/ni-an), a. [L. Saturnius.] Of or per- 
taining to the god Saturn, whose reign is referred to as ‘the 
golden age’; hence, prosperous, happy, or peaceful; also, 
noting or pertaining to a form of verse used in early Roman 
poetry before the introduction of Greek meters; also, of or 
pertaining to the planet Saturn. 

sat-ur-nine (sat/ér-nin), a. (OF. F. saturnin, through ML. 
< L. Saturnus, E. Saturn.) [cap.] Pertaining to the 
planet Saturn; [l. c.] born under, or affected by the influence 
of, the planet Saturn (supposed in astrology to cause slug- 
gishness and gloominess of temperament); hence, having 
or showing a sluggish, gloomy temperament; gloomy; taci- 
turn; also, of or pertaining to lead, due to absorption of 
lead, as bodily disorders; suffering from lead-poisoning, as 
a ae jen ai ady.—sat/ur-nine-ness, sat-ur- 
nin/i-ty (-nin’i-ti), 7. ries 

ein (sat/ér-nizm), n. [See Saturn.] Lead-poisoning. 

sat-yr (sat/ér or sa/tér), n. [L. satyrus, < Gr. cdrupos.] In 
classical myth., one of a class of sylvan deities, attendant 
on Bacchus, represented as partly human and partly bestial 
in form, and noted for riot and lasciviousness; hence, a 
lascivious person.—Ssat-y-ri-a-sis (sat-i-ri/a-sis), n. ({LL., 
< Gr. carvplacis.] In pathol., morbid and uncontrollable 


(variable) d as d or j, s as S OF sh, t as t 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, obsolete; 
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saurian 


sexual desire in men. Cf. nymphomania.—sa-tyr-ic (sa- 
tir’ik), a. [L. satyricus, < Gr. carvpixds.] Of or pertain- 
ing to satyrs: as, the satyric drama (a particular type of 
ancient Greek drama of a somewhat burlesque character, 
the chorus representing satyrs). Also sa-tyr/i-cal. 

sauce (sds), n. [OF. sausse, salse (F. sauce), < ML. salsa, 
sauce, lit. ‘something salted,’ prop. fem. of L. salsus, pp. of 
salire, to salt, < sal, salt.] Any preparation, usually liquid 
or soft, of distinctive flavor, eaten as a relish or appetizing 
accompaniment to food; fig., something that adds piquancy 
to a thing; also, garden vegetables, etc., such as are eaten 
with meat (prov. Eng. and U. S.); also, stewed fruit (as, 
apple-sauce); also, sauciness or impertinence (colloq.: as, 
“Tt never pays to stand any sauce,” Arnold Bennett’s “Old 
Wives’ Tale,” iv. 3).—sauce, v. t.; sauced, saucing. To 
dress or prepare with sauce; season; flavor; fig., to give 
zest to; also, to rebuke smartly (obs. or prov.); speak im- 
pertinently to (colloq.).—sauce/=boat, m. A small boat- 
shaped vessel for serving sauce, commonly having a spout 
or lip at one end and a handle at the other.—sauce’box, n. 
A saucy or impertinent person, esp. a girl or a child. 
[Colloq.|—sauce’pan, n. A metallic vessel of moderate 
depth, usually having a long handle and sometimes a cover, 
for stewing, etc. 

sau-cer (si/sér), n. [OF. saussier, saussiere (F. sauciére), 
vessel for sauce, < sausse, E. sauce.] A vessel or dish for 
holding sauce, etc.t; also, a small, round, shallow dish to 
hold a cup and catch any liquid which may be spilled from 
it; any similar dish, plate, or the like; also, something round 
and shallow like a saucer; a saucer-like rounded track, as 
for bicycle or motor-car races.—sau/cer=eye, n. A large, 
round eye.—sau/cer=eyed, a.—sau/cer-ful (-ful), .; pl. 
-fuls. A quantity sufficient to fill a saucer. 

sau-cy (sd/si), @.; compar. saucier, superl. sauciest. [From 
sauce.|] Insolent, impertinent, or pert; also, archly or pi- 
quantly pert; smart; also, wanton{.—sau/ci-ly, adv.— 
sau/ci-ness, 7. 

sauer-kraut (sour/krout), n. [G., < sauer, sour, + kraut, 
plant, vegetable, cabbage.] A favorite German preparation 
of cabbage cut fine, salted, and allowed to ferment until 
sour. 

sau-ger (si/gér), n. [Origin uncertain.] A North American 
pike-perch, Stizostedion canadense. 

sault (sd, commonly sd), n._ [Canadian F. sault (F. saut), lit. 
‘a leap,’ < L. saltus, < salire, leap: cf. saltus.] A rapid in 
a river: as, the Sault Ste. Marie. [North America. ] 

saun-ter (san/tér), v. i. [Origin obscure.] To walk with a 
leisurely or careless gait; stroll: as, “Crowds of Aztec nobles 
were sauntering up and down... loitering away their 
hours in attendance on the court’ (Prescott’s “‘Conquest of 
Mexico,” iii. 9).-saun/ter, n. A leisurely or careless gait 
(as, “The other . . . walked slowly, with a sort of saunter, 
towards Adam”: George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” xxvii.); 
also, a leisurely walk or ramble, or a stroll (as, “‘a week-day 
saunter through the less busy parts of the metropolis”: 
Lamb’s “Superannuated Man”).—saun/ter-er, n.—saun/= 
ter-ing-ly, adv. 

-saur, -saurus. [NL. -saurus, < Gr. cavpos, lizard. ] 

Noun terminations occurring in names of reptiles, esp. ex- 

tinct reptiles (many being of extraordinarily large size), as 

in dinosaur, ichthyosaur, ichthyosaurus, tyrannosaurus. 

sau-rel (s4/rel or sa-rel’), n. [F.] Any of the small caran- 

goid marine fishes constituting the genus Trachurus, as T. 

trachurus, the 7; 

scad, a com- fi) 

mon species 

of the north- .« 

ern Atlantic, , 

esp. off the 

coasts of Eu- 

rope. 

sau-ri-an (s4/- 
ri-an). [NL. 
Sauria, pl., < Gr. cavpos, cabpa, lizard. | 


Saurel (Trachurus trachurus). 
I. a. 
or pertaining to the Sawria, a group of reptiles orig. In- 


Belonging 


cluding the lizards, crocodiles, etc., but commonly restricted 
to the lizards or lacertilians; lizard-like. IN.n. A saurian 
animal, as a dinosaur. 


F, menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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savings=bank 


sau-roid (s4/roid), a. [Gr. cavpoedhs, < oaipos, lizard, + | sa-van-na (sa-van/4), n. [Also savannah; Sp. (obs.) zavana, 


eléos, form.] Resembling a lizard or saurian; lizard-like. 
sau-ro-pod (s4/r9-pod). [NL. Sauropoda, pl., < Gr. catpos, 
lizard, + ods (70d-), foot.] I.n. Any of the Sauropoda, 
a group of herbivorous dinosaurs with small head, long neck 
and tail, and five-toed limbs, comprising the largest of all 
known land animals. II. a. Belonging or pertaining to 
the Sauropoda.—sau-rop/o-dous (-rop’9-dus), a. 

esaurus. See -saur. 7 
sau-ry (sd/ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [Origin uncertain.] A 
long -snouted 
fish, Scombe- 
resox saurus, 
of the Atlan- 
tic; also, any 
of various related fishes. ; ; 
sau-sage (sd/saj), n. [OF. saussiche, saussice (F. saucisse), 
< ML. salsicia, sausage, < L. salsus, pp., salted: see sauce. ] 
Minced pork, beef, or other meats (often combined), with 
various added ingredients and seasonings, commonly stuffed 
into a container (typically cylindrical, and often tied at regu- 
lar intervals to form ‘links’) consisting usually of a prepared 
intestine; also, a single stuffed container of this kind with its 
contents, or a single link of such a container; also, something 
of similar form or appearance; esp., a large sausage-shaped 
bag forming the sustaining part of a balloon; a balloon with 
such a bag, as an observation balloon used in warfare. 
saus-su-rite (s4-si/rit or sas/a-), n. [F.; named from H. B. 
de Saussure (1740—99), Swiss naturalist, who described it.] 
A compact, tough substance, greenish-white or grayish in 
color, consisting chiefly of epidote and zoisite.—saus-su- 
rit-ic (sds-0-rit/ik), a. 

sau-té (so-ta). [F., pp. of sauter, leap, cause to leap, toss, 
< L. saltare: see saltate.] I. a. Cooked or browned in a 
pan containing a little fat, as chicken or potatoes. IL. n. 
A dish of food sauté.—sau-té/, v. t.; -téd (-tad’), -téing 
(-ta/ing). To cook as a sauté. 

Sau-terne (sd-tarn), n. [F. Sauternes, district in south- 
western France, near Bordeaux.] [Often J. c.] Any of a 
class of French white wines, sweet or dry. 

sau-toir (sd-twor), n. [F. (en sautoir, said of a ribbon, 
chain, etc., worn with ends crossed, or drawn together, on 
the breast): see saltier.] A long ribbon, chain, beaded band, 
or the like, worn about the neck and drawn together on the 
breast some distance above the lower ends or part. 

sauve=qui=peut (sdv-ké-pé), n. [F., ‘save who can.’] A 
general rout, as of troops, in which each person seeks to save 
himself. 

sav-a-ble (sa/va-bl), a. That may be saved. 

sav-age (sav/aj). [OF. F. sauvage, < L. silvaticus, belong- 
ing to a wood, wild, < silva, sylva, wood, forest: cf. sylva.] 
I. a. Wild or rugged, as country or scenery (as, “a wild 
savage land of mountains, rivers, and forests”: W. H. Hud- 
son’s ‘Green Mansions,” xxi.); also, uncultivated, as a 
plantf; also, uncivilized, barbarous, wild, or rude, as races 
or tribes, life, manners, etc. (as, “the barriers, which had so 
long separated the savage and the civilized nations of the 
earth”: Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
Xxx.); also, undomesticated or untamed, as animals (now 
rare); also, fierce, ferocious, or cruel, as animals, persons, 
or their actions, etc. (as, “a roaring voice of most savage 
wild beasts,’ Wisdom of Solomon, xvii. 19; “a great hulking 
fellow, of a savage temper,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
Iviii.); also, enraged, or furiously angry, as a person; rough 
or harsh, as in speech. II. 7. A member of a race or tribe 
in the lowest stage of development or cultivation (as, ‘“na- 
tions of savages . . . barbarous and brutish to the last de- 
gree”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” iv.); an uncivilized 
human being; also, a fierce, brutal, or cruel person (as, “‘Wit- 
ness the patient ox . . . Driv’n to the slaughter . . . while 
the savage at his heels Laughs at the frantic suff’rer’s fury”: 
Cowper’s ‘“‘Task,” vi. 422); also, a wild animalf (as, ““When 
the grim savage [the lion], to his rifled den Too late returning, 
snufis the track of men”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” xviii.). 
—sav/age-ly, adv.—sav/age-ness, n.—sav/age-ry (-ri), Ms 
pl. -ries (-riz). The state, disposition, or conduct of a savage; 
wildness; barbarism; barbarity; a savage proceeding. — 
sav/ag-ism (-dj-izm), n. The condition of savages. 


Saury (Scomberesox saurus). 


now sabana; said to be from Carib.] A treeless plain, esp. 
one of those in the southern U. S.—sa-van/nasspar/row, n, 
Any of several North Ameri- 
can sparrows of the genus 
Passerculus, as P. savanna, 
common in the eastern part 
of the continent. 

sa-vant (sa-vin), n. [F., 
noun use of savant, ppr. of 
savoir, know, < L. sapere, be 
wise: see sapient.] Aman of 
learning orscience.—sa-vante 
(sa-vant), n. [F.] Fem. of 
savant. 

sa-vate (sa-vat), n. [F., lit. 
‘old shoe’: cf. sabot.] <A 
method of fighting, em- 
ployed either alone or in 
conjunction with boxing, in Savanna sparrow » (igescieae sa- 
which the feet are used. 

save (sav), v.t.; saved, saving. [OF. sawver, salver (F. sawver), 
< LL. salvare, save, < L. salvus, safe, unharmed: see safe!.]} 
To rescue from danger; preserve from harm, injury, loss, 
destruction, or the like; in theological use, to deliver from 
the power and consequences of sin; in general, to protect, 
guard, or keep safe; preserve from anything which would 
cause discomfort or annoyance; keep intact or unhurt, as 
honor or credit; safeguard, as a right or possession; keep 
from being lost, as a game or match; avoid missing, or be 
in time for, as the tide or the post; also, to set apart, reserve, 
or lay by, as for future use; store up or put by as the result 
of economy, as money; avoid the spending, consumption, 
or waste of, as money, goods, time, etc.; use sparingly, as 
food, etc.; treat carefully in order to reduce wear, fatigue, 
etc., as one’s nerves or eyes or one’s self; also, to prevent 
the occurrence of, as something undesirable (as, ““We must 
save all scandal’: Stevenson’s ‘‘Master of Ballantrae,” v.); 
obviate the necessity of (as, a stitch in time saves nine).— 
(God) save the mark! See under mark?, n.—to save ap- 
pearances, formerly, to explain in a satisfactory manner 
observed appearances or facts, as of astronomy, in accord- 
ance with a theory; now, to keep up an appearance of pro- 
priety, solvency, or the like, as by contrivance or shift; avoid 
giving an appearance of embarrassment, discomfiture, or 
the like.—to save one’s bacon, to escape bodily harm, or 
any damage or loss.—to save one’s face, See face, n.— 
to save one’s skin. See under skin, n.—save, v. 7. To 
lay up money, etc., as the result of economy; be econom- 
ical in expenditure; also, to admit of being kept with- 
out spoiling, as food (colloq.).—save. [OF. F. sauf, prop. 
adj. (as used in absolute constructions), safe, expected, 
< L. salvus.] I. prep. With the exception of; except; 
but: as, “He heard no other sound save . . . his own breath- 
ing” (Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” xv.). II. conj. Ex- 
cept; but; also, unless.—save/=all, n. A means, contriv- 
ance, or receptacle for preventing loss or waste. 

sav-e-loy (sav’e-loi), n. [Corruption of cervelat.] A kind 
of sausage. See cervelat. 

sav-er (sa/vér), m. -One who or that which saves. 

sav-ey (sav/i), v. and n. See savvy. 

sav-in, sav-ine (sav/in), n. [OF. savine (F. sabine), < L. 
Sabina (herba), ‘Sabine (herb).’] A juniper, Juniperus 
sabina, whose dried tops are used as a drug; the drug itself; 
also, the red cedar (see cedar). 

sav-ing (sa/ving),. The act of one who or that which saves; 


also, that which is saved, as a sum of money; pl., sums of © 


money saved by the exercise of economy and hoarded up; 
also, sing., in law, a reservation or exception.—sav/ing, p. a. 
That saves; rescuing; preserving; redeeming; also, ac- 
customed to save; economical; also, making a reservation 
(as, a saving clause).—sav/ing. [Orig. ppr.] IL prep. 
Excepting or save (as, none saving imperfect ones); also, 
with all due respect to or for (as, saving your reverence; 
saving your presence). II. conj. Save.—sav/ing-ly, adv. 
—sav/ing-ness, n.—sav/ings=bank, n. An_ institution 
for the encouragement of the practice of saving money and 
for the secure investment of savings. -~ 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, move, ndr; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, int, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natire; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; tH, then; y, you; 


savior 


fgav-ior, sav-iour (siv/yor), n. [OF. sauveour (F. sauveur), 
< LL. salvator, < salvare, E. save.] One who saves, rescues, 
or delivers (as, “He was extolled as the savior of the country”: 
Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” 1.); specif. [cap.], a title 
of God, and esp. of Christ (in this use commonly spelled 
Saviour). 

sa-voir=faire (si-vwor-far),n. [F., lit. ‘to know how to do.”] 
The instinctive knowledge of just what to do in any emer- 
gency; tact: as, ‘He had great confidence in his own savoir 
faire” (Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxxv.). 

8a-voir=vivre (si-vwor-vévr), n. [F., lit. ‘to know how to 
live.’] Knowledge of the world and the usages of polite so- 
ciety: as, “Our society is to have the utmost polish, ease, 
and grace of manner, and the completest savoir-vivre’”’ (Mal- 
lock’s ‘‘New Republic,” iii. 1). 

sa-vor (sa/vor), n. [OF. savor, savour (F. saveur), < L. 
sapor, taste, flavor: see sapor.] The quality in a substance 
which affects the sense of taste or of smell; a particular 
taste or smell; fig., distinctive quality or property; also, 
repute or estimation (archaic: as, ‘a name of evil savour in 
the land,’ Tennyson’s “Gareth and Lynette,” 377).—sa/vor, 
v. [OF. F. savourer, < ML. saporare, < L. sapor.] I. intr. 
To have savor, taste, or odor; fig., to exhibit the peculiar 
characteristics of something specified; show traces of the 
presence or influence (of); smack (of). IE. tr. To give a 
savor to; season; flavor; also, to perceive by taste or smell; 
taste or smell with relish; fig., to give one’s self to the en- 
joyment of (as, “(He savoured anew . . . the beauty and 
stateliness of its architecture’: Arnold Bennett’s “Mr. 
Prohack,” ii.); also, to care for or like (archaic); also, to 
perceivet or discernf; also, to show traces of the presence 
or influence of (as, ‘“‘Wilful barrenness, That . . . savours 
only Rancour and pride”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” x. 
1043).—sa/vor-i-ly, adv. In a savory manner; with a pleas- 
ing savor.—sa/vor-i-ness, m.—sa/vor-less, a. Without 
savor; flavorless; insipid.—sa/vor-y'. I. a. Having 
savor; agreeable in taste or smell (as, “A savoury smell is 
wafted from the kitchen”: Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand 
Miles up the Nile,” xvii.); also, giving a relish; appetizingly 
seasoned (esp. of food-dishes that are not sweet); fig., pleas- 
ing or agreeable; often, morally pleasing. IL. n.; pl. -tes 
(-iz). A savory or appetizing dish served at the beginning 
or end ofa dinner. [Chiefly Eng.] 

sa-vor-y? (sa/vor-i), nm. [ME. saverey, ult. < L. satureia, 
savory.] Any of the aromatic plants constituting the men- 
thaceous genus Satureia, 
esp. S. hortensis (‘sum- 
mer savory’), an herb 


native in southern Eu- \,/ pA 

rope and much cultiva- y y, AC 

ted for seasoning in pe aT 

cookery. Z ay = \W7 _ > Y 
sa/vour, etc., sa/vour-y. —— [‘\ : _ 


British preferred forms 
of savor, etc., savory. 
sa-voy (sa-voi’), n. [For 
Savoy cabbage; named 
from Savoy, region in 
southeastern France. ] aN fi 
A variety of the com- NY. 
mon cabbage with a SS A 
compact head and leaves 
reticulately wrinkled. 
Sa-voy-ard (sa-voi/ard). 
[F.] I.n. A native or 
inhabitant of Savoy, a 
region in southeastern 


France. IZ. a. Of or 
pertaining to Savoy. | 
sav-vy (sav/i), v. ¢. or 2.5 a \ 


vied, -vying. [Sp. sabe Summer Savory (Satureia hortensis). — 
(sabe usted, ‘do you a, corolla; 5, calyx; ¢, pistil. 

know,’ no sabe, ‘he does not know,’ etc.), < saber, know, 
< L. sapere, be wise: see sapient. | To know; under- 
stand: as, “You think you are wise, but there’s a lot of 
things you don’t savoy” (Wister’s “Virginian,” 59:9:01) 
[Slang.]—sav’vy, 7. Understanding; intelligence; sense: 
as, “I said he had savvy enough to find the index in ‘Gray’s 


sable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch gas z or zh; 0, 
ee z : t, obsolete; <, from; : 


/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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saxatile 


Anatomy’ ” (Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” xiv.). [Slang.] 
saw! (sd). Preterit of see?. 

saw? (sa), . [AS. sagu = OHG. saga (G. sage) = Icel. saga 
(see saga); from the root of E. say3.| Aspeech}; discourse}; 
also, a decree}; now, a sententious saying, a maxim, or a 
proverb (as, “The justice . . . Full of wise saws and modern 
instances”: Shakspere’s ‘As You Like It,” ii. 7. 156). 

saw? (si), m. [AS. sagu, saga, = D. zaag = OHG. saga = 
Icel. sg, saw; akin to L. secare, cut: see secant, and cf. saz.] 
A tool or device for cutting, consisting typically of a thin 
blade or plate of metal, usually steel, armed on the edge with 
sharp teeth; such a device together with its handle or frame; 
a machine operating such a device.—circular saw. See 
under circular, a.—saw’, v. t.; pret. sawed, pp. sawed or 
sawn, ppr. sawing. To cut or divide with a saw; also, to 
form by cutting with a saw; also, to cleave as if in using a 
saw (as, “Do not saw the air too much with your hand”: 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 2. 5); also, to work (something) 
from side to side like a saw.—to saw wood, fig., to work 
steadily at one’s task, without attention to anything else. 
[Collog.]—saw’, v. 7. To use a saw; cut with or as with a 
saw; also, to cut asa saw does; also, to admit of being sawed. 
—saw’bill, n. Any of several birds with serrate bill; esp., 
a motmot.—saw’bones, n. A surgeon. [Slang.]—saw’- 
buck, n. [= D. zaagbok.] A sawhorse. ; 

saw-der (sa/dér), n. [= solder.] Flattery; blarney: in 
the phrase soft sawder: as, ““My Lord Jermyn seems to have 
his insolence as ready as his soft sawder” (George Eliot’s 
“Felix Holt,” xxi.). [Colloq.] 


saw-dust (sa/dust), n. Small fragments of wood produced 


in the process of sawing. 


saw-er (s4/ér), m. One who saws; a sawyer. 
sawsfish (s4/fish), ». Any of various shark-like elasmo- 


branchiate 
fishes (genus 
Pristis) hav- 
ing a snout 
prolonged 
into a flat, gw 
saw-like pro- ~ 
jection; also, : 
any of va- Saw-fish (Pristis pectinatus). — 1,side view; 2, under view. 
rious similar fishes. 
saw=fly (sA/fli), n.; pl. -flies (-fliz). Any of the hymenop- 
terous insects constituting the family Tenthredinide, the 
females of which are characterized by a saw-like organ for 
cutting slits in plants to hold their eggs. 
saw=grass (sa/gras), n. Any of various cyperaceous plants, 
esp. of the genus Cladium, with the margins of the leaves 
toothed like a saw. 
saw-horse (si/hérs), . A frame for 
holding wood that is being sawed. 
saw-mill (si/mil), n. An establish- 
ment in which timber is sawed into 
planks, boards, etc., by machinery. 
sawn (sin). Past participle of saw. 
Saw-ney, Saw-ny (sani), n.; pl. -neys, 
-nies (-niz). [Sc. var. of Sandy', for 
Alexander.) Anickname fora Scotch- 
man; also [I. c.], a fool or simpleton (as, “He’s a sawney, 
but you must not drive him to bay”: J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” vii.). [Colloq.] : 
saw=pal-met-to (sa/pal-met”6), n. A shrub-like palmetto, 
Serenoa serrulata, of the southern U. S., having the leafstalks 
set with spiny teeth. 
saw=set (s4/set), 7. d 
saw-yer (sa/yér), n. [ME. sawyer, sawrer, for sawer.] One 
who saws; one whose occupation it is to saw timber (see 
pit-saw); also, a tree with one end caught in the bed of a 
stream and the other swaying with the current (UsiSiaeas: 
“abundance of water from shore to shore, and no bars, 
snags, sawyers, or wrecks in his road,” Mark Twain’s “Life 
on the Mississippi,” xl.). : 
sax (saks), n. [AS. sea, knife, 
see Saxon.] A tool for trimming, 
in, slates for roofs. 


Sawhorse and Saw. 


An instrument used to set a saw. 


dagger; akin to E. saw?: 
and for making nail-holes 


sax-a-tile (sak’sa-til), a. [L. saxatilis, < sarwm, rock.] In 


zoél. and bot., saxicolous. 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


F. cloche; ii, _a, 
‘ See also- lists at beginning of book. 


, and; =, equals. 


saxhorn 
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scabious 


sax-horn (saks/hérn), n. Any of a group of brass musical | say? (sa), n. (OF. F. saie, < L. saga, pl. of sagum, military 


instruments of the trumpet class, with 
valves, invented by Antoine Joseph (known 
as Adolphe) Sax (1814-94). 
sax-ic-a-vous (sak-sik/a-vus), a. [NL. saai- 
cavus, < L. saxum, rock, + cavare, hollow 
out, < cavus, hollow.] Hollowing out rocks, 
as certain mollusks. 
sax-ic-o-lous, sax-ic-o-line (sak-sik/d-lus, 
-lin),a. [L. sarum, rock, + colere, inhabit. ] 
In zodl. and bot., living or growing on or 
among rocks. 
sax-i-fra-ga-ceous (sak"si-fra-ga/shius), a. 
Belonging to the Saxifragacezx, or saxifrage 
family of plants, which includes the alum- yaives;"'c, keys; 
root, miterwort, etc. d, bell; ¢, crook. 
sax-i-frage (sak/si-fraj), n. [OF. F. saxifrage, < L. sazi- 
fraga, prop. fem. of saxifragus, rock-breaking, < saxum, 
rock, + frangere, break.] Any of the plants, mostly peren- 
nial herbs, constituting the genus Sazifraga, many of which 
grow wild in the clefts of rocks, others . 
being cultivated for their flowers; also, 
any of various related or similar plants. 3? 
Sax-on (sak/son), n. [OF. F. Sazon, ° 
< LL. Sazo(n-), pl. Saxones, Saxons, 
from Teut.: cf. AS. Searan, G. Sachsen, 
pl.; perhaps named from the weapon 
used (AS. seaz, knife, dagger): see saz, 
and cf. Frank!.] A member of a Teu- 
tonic people anciently dwelling in the re- 
gions near the mouth of the Elbe, a por- 
tion of which invaded and occupied 
parts of Britain in the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies; hence, an Anglo-Saxon; also, a 
person of the English race or of English 
descent; an Englishman as distinguished 
from an Irishman or a Welshman; a = 
Lowland Scot as distinguished from a 


Saxhorn. — 4a, 
mouthpiece; }, 


on 
ape: 


Highlander; also, a native or inhabitant  Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
of Saxony in modern Germany; also, 27gimiensis). — a, a 
flower; 6, the fruit. 


the language of the early Continental 
Saxons (‘Old Saxon’); also, Anglo-Saxon; also, modern 
English speech of Saxon or Anglo-Saxon origin.—West 
Saxon. See under west, a.—Sax/on, a. Of or pertaining 
to the early Continental Saxons or their language; also, 
Anglo-Saxon; also, English; also, of or pertaining to Sax- 
ony in modern Germany.—Saxon architecture, a rude 
variety of Romanesque 
architecture prevailing in 
England before the Norman 
period.—Sax-on-ic (sak- 
son/ik),a. Ofor pertaining 
to the Saxons or Anglo- 
Saxons, or their language. 
—Sax/on-ism, n. Saxon 
or Anglo-Saxon character, 
or attachment to what is 
Anglo-Saxon; also, an 
Anglo-Saxon idiom.—Sax’- 
on-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, 
-izing. To render Saxon, 
esp. Anglo Saxon.—Sax/- 
on-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n. 
sax-o-ny (sak/sd-ni), 7. |; 
Fine wool produced in 
Saxony, Germany; cloth or 
flannel made of it or of simi- ,,Saxn {rotitecture, — Earl's Barton 
lar wool; also, a fine woolen a, tower; 6, window; ¢, angle of struc- 
yarn for knitting, etc. ture. 
sax-o-phone (sak’sd-fon), m. [From Sax (see def.) + Gr. 
gwvy, sound.| A keyed musical instrument of brass with a 
clarinet mouthpiece, invented by Antoine Joseph (known as 
Adolphe) Sax (1814-94). See cut in next column.—sax-o- 
phon‘ic (-fon’ik), a.—sax/o-phon-ist (-f6-nist), n. 


cloak: cf. sagum.] A light-weight woolen 
fabric resembling serge, formerly in use. <gy 

say? (sa), v.; pres. 1 say, 2 sayest or sayst, 

3 says (sez) or saith (seth), pl. say; pret. 
and pp. said (sed); ppr. saying. [ 
secgan (pret. sxgde, séde) = D. zeggen 
= G. sagen = Icel. segja, say: cf. saw?.] 
I. ir. To utter or pronounce, as a word 
or words; speak; also, to express in 
words; state; declare; sometimes, to 
state as an opinion, or with assurance (as, 
it is hard to say what is wrong); also, to 
recite or repeat (as, to say one’s prayers); 
also, to assume as a hypothesis or an 
estimate (in imperative expressions: as, 
to learn in, say, ten lessons). II. intr. 
To speak; declare; express an opinion. 
—say3, n. What a person says or has 
to say (as, ‘‘Do let me say my say’: Mal- Saxophone. 
lock’s “New Republic,” iii. 2); also, the right or opportunity 
to say, speak, or decide (colloq.).—say’a-ble, a. That may 
be said.—say/er, 7. 

say-id (si/id), n. See sayyid. 

say-ing (sa/ing), m. Something said; 
apothegm; a proverb. 

say-néte (se-net), n. [F., < Sp. sainete, lit. ‘titbit,’ < sain, 
fat, = E. seam?.] In Spanish use, a short, amusing dra- 
matic piece with few characters; also, in French use, a short 
dramatic piece of somewhat similar character. 

say=so (sa’so), m. One’s personal statement or assertion. 
[Colloq.] 

say-yid, sai-yid (si/yid), n. [Ar., ‘lord’: cf. Cid.] In Mo- 
hammedan countries, a person supposed to be descended 
from Mohammed through his daughter Fatima. : 

pipe (sbér’rd), n.; pl. -ri (-ré). [It.] An Italian police 
officer. 

’sblood (sblud), interj7. A reduced form of God’s blood, used 
asanoath. [Archaic.] 

scab (skab), n. [ME. scab, from Scand.: cf. Sw. skabb, 
Dan. skab, scab, = AS. sceabb, E. shab.] Any of various 
cutaneous diseases in man, as the itch (obs. or rare); a mangy 
disease in animals, esp. sheep; any of various fungous 
diseases of plants, usually producing dark crust-like spots; 
also, the incrustation which forms over a sore during healing; 
also, a rascal or scoundrel (slang); in opprobrium, a workman 
who refuses to become a member of or to act with a labor- 
union, who takes a striker’s place, or the like.—scab, v. 1.; 
scabbed, scabbing. To become covered with a scab, as a 
sore; also, in opprobrium, to act or work as a scab. 

scab-bard (skab/drd), n. [AF. escaubers, escauberz, pl.; 
prob. from Teut.] A sheath or cover for the blade of a 
sword, dagger, or the like.—scab/bard, v. t. To put intoa 
scabbard; sheathe.—scab/bard=fish, n. A fish, Lepidopus 
caudatus, with a 
long, compressed, 
silvery body and 
a long dorsal fin, 
of the coasts of 
Europe and of 
New Zealand. 

scabbed (skabd or skab/ed), a. Diseased with the scab; 
also, covered with a scab or scabs; also, mean or contemp- 
tible (obs. or prov.). 

scab-bi-ly (skab/i-li), adv. In a scabby manner.—scab’bi- 
ness, n. Scabby condition. 

scab-ble (skab/l), v. ¢.; -bled, -bling. [Var. of scapple, < 
OF. eskapeler, eschapler, dress roughly: cf. F. chapeler, 
chip.] To ae or dress (stone) roughly. 

scab-by (skab/i , a. Affected with the scab; also, covered 
with or consisting of scabs; blotchy; also, mean or con- 
temptible (colloq.). 

scea-bi-es (ska/bi-éz), n. [L., < scabere, scratch, scrape; 
prob. akin to E. shave.] In pathol., a skin-disease, the itch, 


~Oof 


‘yale 
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al 


a statement; an 


Scabbard-fish. 


sax=tu-ba (saks/tii’bq), n. [Cf. sarhorn and tuba!.] A] due to the itch-mite.—sca-bi-et/ic (-et/ik), a. 


large (bass) form of saxhorn. 
say! (sa), ”. [For assay.] Assay; trial; a taste; a sample. 
{Obs. or prov.] 


sca-bi-ous! (ska/bi-us), a. [L. scabiosus, < scabies: see 
scabies.] Pertaining to or of the nature of scabies; also, 
scabby. 
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sca-bi-ous? (ska/bi-us), n. [OF. F. scabieuse, < ML. 
scabiosa (so called from its repute as a cure for skin-diseases), 
prop. fem. of L. scabiosus, E. seabious!.] Any plant of the 
genus Scabiosa, which comprises a large number of more or 
less hairy herbs with flowers in dense heads. 

sca-brous (ska/brus), a. [LL. scabrosus, for L. scaber 
(scabr-), rough, scurfy, < scabere: see scabies.] Rough with 
minute points or projections; hence, fig., harsh; full of 
difficulties; also, bordering upon the indelicate, or risqué, 
as books, etc.—sca/brous-ness, 7. 

scad! (skad), m. [Origin unknown.] The saurel (fish), 
Trachurus trachurus; also, any of various other fishes of the 
same genus or allied genera. 

al Coe if Ae squad, in pay Eng. sense ‘a quantity 
of anything.’ arge quantity of anything: usually in pl. 
[Slang, U. S.] Oo of Ares aes) 

scaf-fold (skaf/old), n. [From a var. of OF. eschafaut (F. 
échafaud), < es- (< L. ex-, out) + chafaut, platform, stage; 
ult. the same word as catafalque (see catafalque), appar. < 
Gr. kar4, down, + L. fala, phala, scaffold, high wooden 
structure.] A temporary structure for holding workmen 
and materials during the erection, repair, or decoration of a 
building; a raised platform, stage, or stand for exhibiting 
spectacles, seating spectators, or the like; an elevated 
platform on which a criminal is executed; any raised frame- 
work. —scaf’fold, v. t. To furnish with a scaffold or scaf- 
folding (as, “The walls were scaffolded for the use of fire- 
arms”: Scott’s “Legend of Montrose,” iv.); support by or 
place on a scaffold.—scaf’fold-ing, n. A scaffold or system 
oot oa as for use in building; also, materials for scaf- 

_ folds. 
sca-glia (skal/yd), nm. [It., scale, chip of marble, = E. 
scale!.| An Italian limestone, usually reddish. 

sca-glio-la (skal-yo/la), n. [It. scagliwola, dim. of scaglia: 
see scaglia.]| Plaster-work imitating marble, granite, or the 
like, used for interior walls, etc. 

scal-a-ble (ska/la-bl), a. That may be scaled. 

sca-lade (ska-lad’), n. Same as escalade. [Obs. or archaic. ] 

sca-lar (ska/lar). [L. scalaris, < scala, flight of steps, lad- 
der, E. scale*.] I. a. Resembling a ladder; in math., real 
Se a scalar number). II. n. In math., a scalar num- 

er. 

sca-lar-i-form (ska-lar/i-form), a. [L. scalaria, pl., flight of 
steps, + forma, form.] Of the form of a ladder; ladder-like. 

scal-a-wag (skal/a-wag), n. [Origin obscure.] An under- 
sized or ill-conditioned animal (U. S.); also, a scamp, rascal, 
or good-for-nothing fellow (colloq.); in U.S. hist., a native 
white Southerner of the reconstruction period after the Civil 
War, who acted with the Republican party (a term used in 
contempt by Southern Democrats). 

scald! (skald), v. [OF. escalder, eschalder (F. échauder), 
scald, < LL. excaldare, wash in hot water, < L. ex-, out, + 
caldus, calidus, hot: cf. caldron.] 1. tr. To burn or affect 
painfully with or as with hot liquid or steam; also, to subject 
to the action of boiling or hot liquid, as for cleansing pur- 
poses; also, to heat to a temperature just short of the boiling- 
point (as, to scald milk). I. intr.“ To be or become scalded. 
—scald!, n. A burn caused by hot liquid or steam. 

scald? (skald), a. [Earlier scalled, < scall.] Affected with 
scall; scabby; fig., mean or contemptible (obs. or rare). 

scald’, skald (skd4ld), n. [From Scand.: Icel. skald, Norw. 
and Sw. skald, Dan. skjald: cf. scold.] An ancient Scan- 
dinavian poet: as, ‘Never was I so enthralled Either by 
Saga-man or Scald’’ (Longfellow’s “Saga of King Olaf,” vi.). 

scald-ed} (sk4l/ded), a. Same as scald?. 

scald=head (skdld/hed), n. A popular name for ringworm 
of the scalp and similar scalp affections. 

scald-ic, skald-ic (sk4l/dik), a. Pertaining to the scalds, 
or ancient Scandinavian poets. 

scal-di-no (skal-dé/nd), n.; pl. -ni (-né). [It., < scaldare, 
to heat, = E. scald!, v.] A small earthenware brazier used 
in Italy: as, “He took my poor plaything, and thrust it 
down among the coals of his scaldino” (Howells’s ‘‘Fore- 
gone Conclusion,” x.). See cut in next. column. 

scale! (skal), n. [OF. escale, eschale, scale, shell (F. écale, 
shell, écaille, scale); from Teut., and akin to E. scale?.] 
One of the thin, flat, horny or hard plates that form the 
covering of certain animals, as fishes; also, any thin plate- 
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scaleless 


like piece, lamina, or flake such as peels off from a surface; 
also, a plate or thin piece of metal or other material; also, a 
thin scarious or 
membranous part of 
a plant, as a bract 
of acatkin; also, the 
shield covering the 
body of certain fe- 
male insects (see ¢ 
scale-insect) ; a scale- 
insect (as, the San 
José scale: see entry 
in alphabetical 
place); also, a coat- 
ing or incrustation, 
as on the inside of a 
boiler; also, pl.,some- 
thing that causes blindness (see Acts, ix. 18).—scale!, v.; 
scaled, scaling. 1. tr. To remove the scales or scale from; 
also, to remove in scales or thin layers; also, to cover with 
an incrustation or scale, as the inside of a boiler. ID. itr. 
To come off in scales; also, to become coated with scale, as 
the inside of a boiler. 

scale? (skal), n. [ME. scale, scole, from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
skal, bowl, scale for weighing, akin to OHG. scala, bowl, 
scala, shell (G. schale), AS. scealu, dish, shell (see shale), 
also to E. scale! and shell.| A bowlt or cup}; also, the pan, 
or either of the pans or dishes, of a balance; hence, sing. or, 
usually, pl., a balance, or any of various other more or less 
complicated devices for weighing; pl. [cap.], in astron., the 
zodiacal constellation or sign Libra; the Balance.—scale?, 
v. t.; scaled, scaling. To weigh in or as in scales; also, to 
have a weight of (as, the fish scaled seven pounds). 

scale? (skal), n. [L. scala, usually pl. scalz, flight of steps, 
ladder, < scandere, climb: see scan.] A ladder}; also, a 
flight of stairst; also, a succession or progression of steps or 
degrees; a graduated series; a graduated table, as of prices; 
also, a series of marks laid down at determinate distances, 
as along a line, for purposes of measurement or computation; 
a graduated line, as on a map, representing proportionate 
size; also, an instrument with graduated spaces, for measur- 
ing, etc.; also, the proportion which the representation of an 
object bears to the object (as, a model on a scale of one inch 
to a foot); a system of proportion by which definite magni- 
tudes represent definite magnitudes, as in drawing or sculp- 
ture (as, a drawing made to scale); hence, a certain relative 
or proportionate size or extent (as, “Not content with the 
spacious residence of his father, Montezuma erected another 
on a yet more magnificent scale’: Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico,” iv. 1); also, fig., a standard of measurement or 
estimation (as, “Even mean self-love becomes, by force 
divine, The scale to measure others’ wants by thine”: 
Pope’s “Essay on Man,” ii. 292); in arith., a system of 
numerical notation (as, the decimal scale); in music, a 
definite series or succession of tones ascending or descending 
according to fixed intervals, esp. such a series beginning on a 
particular note (as, a diatonic scale; the major and minor 
scales; the major scale of C; the chromatic scale).—scale®, 
v.; scaled, scaling. 1. tr. To climb by or as by a ladder, 
climb up or over; ascend; mount; also, to measure by or as if 
by a scale; esp., in lumbering, to measure (logs), or estimate 
the amount of (standing timber); hence, of trees, to furnish 
(so much timber); also, to make according to scale; also, to 
reduce in amount according to a fixed scale or proportion 
(often with down). I. intr. To climb; ascend; mount. 

scale-board (skal/bord, commonly skab/grd), n. [See 
scale!.] A very thin board, as for the back of a picture; 
in printing, a thin strip of wood used in justifying. 

scaled (skald), a. Furnished with scales, as a fish. 

scale=dove (skal/duv), n. [Also scaled dove.]\ Any of the 
doves or pigeons of the genus Scardafella, of tropical or warm 
parts of America, of small size and having plumage so marked 
as to suggest scales. See cut on following page. 

scale=in-sect (skal/in’sekt), m. Any of various small plant- 
destroying insects of the homopterous family Coccidz, the 
females of which mostly have the body and eggs covered by 
a large scale or shield formed by secretions. + 

scale-less (skal/les), a. Without scales, as a fish. 


Old Venetian Scaldino. 
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scale=moss (sk4l/més), n. Any of certain liverworts (class 
Hepatice) with 
small, imbricated, 
scale-like leaves. 
sca-lene (ska-lén’), 
a. [LL. scalenus, 
< Gr. oxadnvos, 
uneven, unequal, 
slanting.] Of a 
triangle, having 
three unequal sides; 
of a cone, 
Vee etc., hav- 
Scalene Tri- ing the 
axis in- 
clined to the base. 
scal-er (ska/lér), n. 
One who or that which scales. _ 
scal-i-ness (ska/li-nes), n. Scaly condition. 
scal-ing (ska/ling), n. Scales collectively; the arrangement 
of scales, as on a fish. : 
scall (skal), n. [ME. scall: cf. Icel. skalli, bald head.] A 
scaly or scabby cutaneous eruption, esp. on the scalp.— 
scalled, a. See scald?. 
scal-la-wag (skal’/a-wag), n. See scalawag. 7 
scal-lion (skal/yon), n. [OF. escaloigne, eschaloigne, < ML. 
ascalonia, n., for L. cepa Ascalonia, onion of Ascalon (in 
Palestine): cf. shallot.] The shallot; also, the leek; also, 
any onion which does not form a large bulb. 
scal-lop (skol/op or skal/-), n. [OF. escalope, shell, from 
Teut.: cf. D. schelp, shell, and E. scalp.) Any of various 
bivalve mollusks of the genus Pecten and gg=r= 
allied genera; also, the adductor muscle of 
certain species of such mollusks, esteemed 
as an article of food; also, one of the valves £ 
of such a mollusk, usually having radial 
ribs and a wavy outer edge; a scallop-shell ¥ 
as the badge of a pilgrim; a scallop-shell or ¥ 
a dish in which flaked fish or the like is “Yyvaagi cu 
baked and served; also, one of a series LATTA 
of convex rounded projections along an g.ajop (genus Hin- 
edge, as for ornament.—scal/lop, v. t. T nites) . 
mark or cut the border of into scallops; ornament with 
scallops; also, to bake (fish, etc.) in scallop-shells; cook 
(oysters, vegetables, etc., suitably prepared) in a baking-dish. 
—scal/lop=shell, n. The shell or valve of a scallop, often as 
the badge of a pilgrim: as, “In thy hand retaining yet The 
pilgrim’s staff and _ scallop-shell!” (Whittier’s “Daniel 
Wheeler’). 
scal-ly-wag (skal/i-wag), n. See scalawag. 
scalp (skalp), n. [ME. scalp, appar. from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
skalpr, sheath, also D. schelp, shell, and E. scallop.] The 
top of the head, or the skull (now only prov.); also, the 
integument of the upper part of the head, usually including 
the associated subcutaneous structures; also, a part of this 
integument with the accompanying hair, cut from a person’s 
head by the North American Indians as a trophy of victory 
(as, “when the warriors . . . returned, carrying the scalps 
of their slain foes on branches of evergreen pine”: Roosevelt’s 
“Winning of the West,” i. 3); also, a small profit made in 
quick buying and selling (colloq.).—scalp, v. I. tr. To 
cut or tear the scalp from (as, “A party of St. Francis In- 
dians . . . scalped one of his companions”: Bancroft’s 
“Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 4); hence, to re- 
move the top, covering, etc., of; also, to buy cheap and sell 
at less than official rates, as railroad-tickets (colloq.); buy 
and sell so as to make small, quick profits, as stocks (colloq.). 
II. intr. Toscalp railroad-tickets, etc.; buy and sell stocks, 
etc., so as to make small, quick profits. [Colloq.] 
scal-pel (skal/pel), n. [L. scalpellum, dim. of scalprwm, 
knife, < scalpere, cut, carve, engrave, scrape: cf. sculp.] 
A small, light, usually 
Snake Used 1a SUr= <n) 
gical and anatomical opera- : 
tions. 


Scale-dove (Scardafella squamosa). 


Scalpel. 
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scandalous 


on the scalp by North American Indians as an implied 
challenge to their enemies: as, “The men were hunters 
and warriors, who painted their bodies and shaved from 
their crowns all the hair except the long scalp-lock” (Roose- 
velt’s “Winning of the West,” i. 4). a’. 
scaley (ska/li), a. Covered with or abounding in scales or 
scale; characterized by scales; consisting of scales or scale; 
of the nature of scales; also, shabby or despicable (slang); 
mean or stingy (slang).—scaly ant=eater, or scaly lizard, 
a pangolin. ; ee 
scam-ble (skam/bl), v. 7. or t.; -bled, -bling. [Origin obscure: 
cf. scramble and shamble?.] To scramble. [Obs. or prov. ] 
scam-mo-ny (skam/9-ni), . [OF. escamonie (F. scam- 
monée), < L. scammonia, < Gr. cxappwria, scammony. | 
A twining Asiatic species of con- 
volvulus, Convolvulus scammona, 
or the cathartic gum-resin obtained 
efrom its root. P 
scamp! (skamp), ». [Appar. akin 
to scamper?.| A highway robber 
(archaic); also, a worthless per- 
son, or a rascal or rogue (as, 
“Old Dodd had a scamp of a son 
who had run away from school,” 
Margaret Kennedy’s ‘Constant 
Nymph,” xii.: often used play- 
fully). 
scamp? (skamp), v. f. [Prob. akin 
to scant.| To perform (work, 
etc.) in a hasty, careless, or slipshod manner: as, oak 


Scammony. — R, the root. 


will undertake to say he never scamped a job in the whole 
course of his life” (S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” i.).— 
scamp/er!, n. 

scam-per? (skam/pér), ». 7. [Cf. F. escamper, It. scampare, 
decamp, run away.] To run awayf or decampf (as, “The 
wagoners took each a horse out of his team and scampered” : 
B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” xi.); also, to run or go 
hastily or quickly; run about nimbly (as, “Young lambs 
scamper through the fold”: Eden Phillpotts’s “Cherry- 
Stones,” Triads).—scam/per?, n. A scampering; a quick 
run or excursion. 

scamp-ish (skam/pish), a. Like or befitting a scamp; 
rascally. 

scan (skan), v.; scanned, scanning. [LL. scandere, scan, L. 
climb; akin to Skt. skand-, spring, Gr. oxdvéadov, a trap: 
cf. ascend, scale, and scandal.| 1. tr. To analyze (verse) 
as to its prosodic or metrical structure; read or recite so as 
to indicate or test the metrical form; hence, to examine 
minutely; scrutinize; look at searchingly; also, to interpretf; 
also, to perceivef or discernf. IL. intr. Of verse, to con- 
form to the rules of meter.—scan, n. The act of scanning; 
close examination or scrutiny. 

scan-dal (skan/dal), n. [F. scandale, < LL. scandalum, < 
Gr. oxdvdadov, a trap, stumbling-block, offense: see scan, 


and cf. slander.] An obstacle to religious faith or to obedi- 
ence to divine law; also, discredit to religion caused by 
irreligious conduct or moral lapse; also, damage to reputa- 
tion; a disgraceful or discreditable action, circumstance, etc.; 
- a person whose conduct brings disgrace, or offends public 
morals or sense of decency; also, general indignation at 
something that offends moral feelings or sense of decency 
(as, he persisted in his course to the scandal of the entire 
community); also, defamatory talk; malicious gossip.— 
scan’dal, v. t.; -daled or -dalled, -daling or -dalling. To 
sei also, to spread scandal concerning (archaic or 
prov.). 


scan-dal-ize (skan/dal-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. [F. scan- ° 


daliser, < LL. scandalizare, < Gr. cxavdadifew, cause to 
stumble, < oxdvdadov: see scandal.| To disgrace (obs. or 
rare); also, to defame or slander (now rare); also, to shock 
or horrify by something considered immoral or improper. 
Pred orceoee ee (-i-za/shon), n.—scan/dal-iz-er (-i- 
zer), N. 
scan-dal=mong-er (skan/dal-mung’gér), n. One who spreads 
or retails scandal. 


scalp-er (skal’pér), n. One who or that which scalps; esp., | scan-dal-ous (skan/dal-us), a. [F. scandaleux, < ML. scan- 


one who scalps railroad-tickets, stocks, etc. (colloq.). 
scalp=lock (skalp/lok), m. A long lock or tuft of hair left 


dalosus, < LL. scandalum, E. scandal.] Disgraceful to repu- 
tation; also, extremely offensive to moral feelings or 
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sense of decency (as, “The contending of preachers in their 
pulpits, one against another . . . became most scandalous’: 
Strype’s “Memorials of Cranmer,’’ i. 30); shocking; also, 
defamatory or libelous, as a speech or writing; addicted to 
scandal, as a person.—scan/dal-ous-ly, adv.—scan/dal- 
ous-ness, 7. 

scan-dent (skan/dent), a. [L. scandens (scandent-), ppr. of 
scandere, climb: see scan.] Climbing, as a plant. 

scan-di-a (skan/di-d), nm. [NL., < scandium.] In chem., 
oxide of scandium, Sc2Os3, a white infusible powder. 

Scan-di-an (skan/di-an), a. and n. [L. Scandia, also Scan- 
dinavia.| Same as Scandinavian. 

ecole (skan/dik), a. In chem., of or pertaining to scan- 

ium. 

Scan-di-na-vi-an (skan-di-na/vi-an). [L. Scandinavia: cf. 
Icel. Skani, Skaney, southernmost district of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Scandinavia 
(Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland) or the inhabitants 
or languages of Scandinavia. II.m. A native or inhabitant 
of Scandinavia; also, the Scandinavian languages.—Scan- 
di-na/vi-an-ism, n. 

scan-di-um (skan/di-um), n. [NL., < L. Scandia, Scandi- 
navia: cf. Scandian.| Chem. sym., Sc; at. wt., 44.1. A 
rare trivalent metallic element present in the Scandinavian 
mineral euxenite, etc. 

scan-ner (skan/ér), n. One who scans. 

scan-sion (skan/shgn), n. [LL. scansio(n-), scanning, L. 
climbing, < L. scandere: see scan.] The scanning of verse. 
—scan/sion-ist, n. One versed in scansion. 

scan-so-ri-al (skan-sd/ri-al), a. [L. scansorius, < scandere, 
climb: see scan.] Pertaining to or adapted for climbing, 
as ibe feet of birds, etc.; habitually climbing, as a 
bird. 

scant (skant). [ME. scant, from Scand.: cf. Icel. skamr, 
neut. skamé#, short, brief, skamta, dole out, also E. scamp?.] 
I. a. Inadequate or barely sufficient in amount or quantity; 
stinted in amount, or not abundant; less than enough, or 
very little (as, to do a thing scant justice); limited or not 
large, as an amount or quantity; barely amounting to as 
much as indicated (as, a scant two hours’ notice); limited in 
extent (as, scant domains); also, having an inadequate or 
limited supply (of: as, “He’s fat, and scant of breath,” 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” v. 2. 298); also, deficient in quality, 
poor, or meager (as, “Although the verse be somewhat 
scant, God doth supply the want”: Herbert’s “Temple,” 
A True Hymn); also, sparingt or parsimonious; charyf. 
II. adv. Scarcely; barely; hardly: as, “His manner was 
scant civil” (Stevenson’s “David Balfour,” viii.); “Scant 
three miles the band had rode” (Scott’s “Marmion,” v. 33). 
[Now archaic or prov.]—scant, v. t. To make scant; cut 
down; diminish; also, to stint the supply of; be niggardly 
of; keep back or withhold; also, to treat slightingly or in- 
adequately; also, to furnish with an inadequate supply; 
put on scant or short allowance. [ 

scant-i-ly (skan/ti-li), adv. In a scanty manner; insuffi- 
ciently; meagerly.—scant/i-ness, n. 

scant-ling (skant/ling), ». (OF. escantillon, eschantillon 
(F. échantillon), gage, sample, scantling: cf. It. scandaglio, 
sounding-line.] Measured or fixed size or dimensions; also, 
limited measure, space, or amountf; also, an allotted quan- 
tity or amount (as, “The muleteer . . . thought not of to- 
morrow. . . provided he got but his scantling of Burgundy”: 
Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy,” vii. 21); esp., a small quantity 
or amount; a modicum; also, a samplef or specimen; also, 
a rough draft}; also, a timber of comparatively small 
cross-section, as a rafter or a purlin; such timbers collec- 
tively. 

Santly (skant’li), adv. In a scant manner or measure; 
scantily; also, scarcely, barely, or hardly (archaic: as, 
“Marmion, whose soul could scantly brook, Even from his 
King, a haughty look,” Scott’s “Marmion,” iii. 14).—scant/- 
ness, 7. ‘ ; 

scant-y (skan/ti), @.; compar. scantver, superl. scantiest. 
Scant in amount, quantity, etc.; barely sufficient; not 
abundant; lacking amplitude in extent or compass, also, 

arsimoniousf. ; 

Besos ma, n. [L. scapus, shaft, stem, akin to Gr. 
oximrpov, staff, E. scepter: cf. shaft?.] In bot., a leafless 
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scarab 


peduncle rising from the ground; 
as the shaft of a feather; in 
arch., the shaft of a column. 
scape? (skap),v.andn. Same 
as escape. [Archaic. ] 
scape® (skap), n. [Detached 
from landscape.] A scene or | 
view, whether pictured or 
in nature. Cf. cloudscape, 
seascape, skyscape, treescape, 
waterscape. 

scape-goat (skip/got),n. [See 
scape?.| In the ancient Jew- 
ish ritual, a goat which was 
sent alive into the wilderness 
after the chief priest on the 
Day of Atonement had sym- 
bolically laid the sins of the 
people upon it (see Lev. xvi.); Scape. —- 1, bluebell (Scilla non- 
hence, one who is made, tos@j#2) 3.2» o=lp CG imsig tere 
bear the blame for the mis- ' ’ ; 

deeds or errors of others, or to suffer in the place of others. 
scape-grace (skap/gras), n. [See scape?.] A graceless 
person; a reckless, good-for-nothing person; a ne’er-do-well; 
a scamp. 

scape-ment (skap/ment), n. Same as escapement (in a 
timepiece).—scape/=wheel, n. In the escapement of a time- 
piece, a toothed wheel which actuates the pendulum or 
balance. 

scaph-oid (skaf/oid). [Gr. cxagoedns, < oxadn, boat, + 
el5os, form.] I. a. Boat-shaped; esp., in anat., noting a 
bone of the radial side of the carpus, or a bone on the inner 
side of the tarsus. IE. . In anat., a scaphoid bone. 

scap-o-lite (skap/6-lit), m. [F. scapolite, < Gr. oxazos, rod, 
+ dios, Bec Any of a group of minerals of variable 
composition, essentially silicates of aluminium, calcium, and 
sodium, occurring in tetragonal crystals and also massive, 
and usually of a white or grayish-white color. 

sca-pose (ska/pos), a. [See scape! and -ose!.] In bot., 
having scapes; consisting of or resembling a scape. 

scap-ple (skap/l), v. t.; -pled, -pling. Same as scabble. 

scap-uela (skap/q-ld), n.; pl. -lz (-lé). [NL.; in L. as pl. 
scapule, shoulder-blades, in LL. as sing., scapula, shoulder. 
In anat. and zoél., a bone of the pectoral arch; in man, 
either of two flat triangular bones each forming the back 
part of a shoulder; a shoulder-blade.—scap/u-lar!. [NL. 
scapularis.| 1. a. Of or pertaining to the shoulders or the 
scapula or scapule; in ornith., noting any of the feathers on 
the wing of a bird at or near its insertion into the body. 
II. n. In ornith., a scapular feather. 

scap-u-lar? (skap/i-lar), n. [ML. scapulare, also scapula- 
rium, < LL. scapula, shoulder: see scapula.] Eccles., a 
kind of loose, sleeveless monastic garment depending from 
the shoulders; also, two small quadrilateral pieces of woolen 
cloth, joined by strings passing over the shoulders, worn 
under the ordinary clothing as a badge of affiliation with a 
religious order, a token of devotion, etc. Also scap/u-la-ry 
(-la-ri) ; pl. -ries (-riz). 

scar! (skir), n. [OF. escarre (F. eschare), < LL. eschara, 
< Gr. écxdpa, orig. ‘hearth’: see eschar.] The mark left 
by a healed wound, sore, or burn, or a cicatrix (as, “He jests 
at scars that never felt a wound”: Shakspere’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” ii. 2. 1); hence, any blemish remaining as a trace or 
result (as, “stairs by the side of which holes had been knocked 
through the faded wall-paper — scars of frequent movings”: 
W. Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup,” xi.); also, a mark in- 
dicating a former point of attachment, as where a leaf has 
fallen from a stem or branch.—scar!, v.; scarred, scarring. 
I. tr. To mark witha scar. II. intr. To heal with a scar. 

scar? (skir), n. [ME. skarre, skerre: cf. Icel. sker, rock in 
the sea, E. skerry.] A precipitous rocky place on the side 
of a mountain; a precipice or cliff; also, a low or submerged 
rock in the sea. 

scar-ab (skar’ab), n. [Earlier scarabe, scarabee, < F. 
scarabée, < L. scarabeus, scarab: cf. Gr. xapaBos, kind of 
beetle.] A beetle; esp., the scarabeus, Scarabeus sacer, 
which was regarded as sacred by the ancient Egyptians; 
also, a representation or image of a beetle, much used among 


in z00l., a stem-like part, 
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the ancient Egyptians as a symbol, seal, amulet, or the like; | of the schoolmaster’s desk, half-a-dozen scarecrows, out at 
esp., a gem (as of emerald, green feldspar, etc.) cut in the} knees and elbows”: Dickens’s “Nicholas Nickleby,” viii.). 
form of a beetle and engraved on the —scare/=head, n. A newspaper heading in large type and 
under face, common among the Egyp- of a sensational character. [Colloq.]—scare/mong”er 
tians and other ancient peoples.—scar- { (-mung’gér), n. One given to creating or spreading scares; 
a-bee/id (-a-bé/id). I. a. Of or per- an alarmist.—scar-er (skar’ér), n. 

taining to the Scarabxidx, a family of scarf! (skirf), n.; pl. scarfs or scarves (skarvz). [OF. 
lamellicorn beetles containing the scara- escarpe, escharpe, bag worn hanging from the neck, scrip, 
bei, cockchafer, June-bugs, etc. IL 7. later sash or scarf (F. écharpe); from Teut.: cf. scrip}.] 
A scarabeid beetle.—scar-a-be/oid. A military sash; a long, broad strip of silk, lace, gauze, or 
[See -oid.] I. a. Of the nature of a other material worn about the neck, shoulders, or head for 
scarabeid; pertaining to or resembling ornament or protection; a necktie or cravat with hanging 
the scarabzids; also, resembling a scarab ends; a long cover of linen, etc., for a bureau, sideboard, etc. 


(image orgem). II.n. A scarab (image , Ancient Egyptian| —scarf?, v. ¢. To cover or wrap with or as with a scarf; 

* Scarab (gem); about 4 5) 
or gem) but remotely resembling the nat- 1600 B.c. also, to wrap round or about a person in the manner of a 
ural insect, or an imitation or counterfeit scarab (gem).— | scarf. 


scar-a-bze/us (-us), .; pl. -bei (-bé/i). [L.]. Any beetle | scarf? (skarf), n.; pl. scarfs. [Appar. from Scand.: cf. Sw. 
of the genus Scarabeus, as S. sacer, a large beetle of| skarf, joint, scarf.] A joint by which the ends of two timbers 


Egypt and the Mediterranean countries; also, a scarab| or the like are united so 
(image or gem).—scar/ab-oid. [See -oid.] I. a. Resem-]| as to form a continuous 
bling a scarab (image or gem); of the nature of a scara-| piece; also, either of the 


beoid. IL n. A scarabeoid. chamfered or specially cut 


Scar-a-mouch (skar/a-mouch), n. [F. Scaramouche, < It.| ends of the pieces form- 
Scaramuccia, lit. ‘skirmish’: see skirmish.] A stock char-| ing such a joint.—scarf?, 
acter in Italian comedy and farce, a cowardly braggart who | ». t. To join by a scarf 


is constantly beaten by Harlequin; [l. c.] a masquerader or} or overlapping joint; also, 
buffoon representing this character (as, “The habit of this! to form a scarf, chamfer, 
greasy Don was very proper for a scaramouch, or merry-| or the like, on.—scarf’= 
andrew; being a dirty calico, with all the tawdry and trapping} joint,n. A joint formed 
of a fool’s coat”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 18); also| by scarfing; a scarf. Various forms of Scarfs. 
[l. c.], a rascal or scamp (as, “He swore no scaramouch of an | scarf=skin (skirf/skin), n. [From scarf! (as an outer cover- 
Italian robber would dare to meddle with an Englishman”’:| ing).] The outermost layer of the skin; the epidermis. 
Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” iii. 4). scar-i-fi-ca-tion (skar/i-fi-ka/shon), n. [LL. scarificatio(n-).] 
scarce (skars), @.; compar. scarcer, superl. scarcest. [OF.| The act of scarifying; also, that which is produced by scarify- 
escars, eschars, scanty, stingy (F. échars, below the standard,| ing, as a scratch or a number of scratches. —scar/i-fi-ca-tor, 
light), = It. scarso, scanty, stingy, prob. through ML. < L.| mn. One who scarifies; a surgical instrument for scarifying. 
ex, out of, + carpere, pick: Gi, excer pt. | Scanty or inade- | scar-i-fi-er (skar‘i-fi-ér), n. One who or that which scarifies; 
quate, as in amount, size, etc.}; existing or available in less| a scarificator; a form of cultivator with prongs, used for 
than the usual amount, or not plentiful or abundant (as,| loosening the soil; a similar apparatus for tearing up roads 
many commodities become scarce in wartime); seldom met] as in preparation for making new ones. ’ 
with, or rare (as, a scarce book or coin); also, scantily | scar-i-fy (skar‘i-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. [OF. F. scarifier, < 
supplied, or short (with of: now rare); also, stingyf or| LL. scarificare, for L. scarifare, scarify, < Gr. cxapupaobat 
niggardly}; chary (of)}.—to make one’s self scarce, to go scratch, < oxdpidos, stylus.] To make scratches or super- 
or keep away: as, “Please do make yourself scarce. You} ficial incisions in (the skin, a wound, etc.), as in surgery; 
are in my way, and I’m very busy” (Arnold Bennett’s “Helen | fig., to lacerate or harrow, as the feelings; criticize severely; 
with the High Hand,” vii.). [Collog.]—scarce, adv.| also, in general, to make incisions in; loosen (the soil) with a 
Scarcely: as, “If old, they are scarce capable of enterprise” | scarifier; tear up (a road) with a scarifier. 
(G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” xiii.); ‘I | sca-ri-ous (ska/ri-us), a. [NL. scariosus; origin uncertain.] 
scarce kept myself from shedding tears” (Gissing’s “Private| In bot., thin, dry, and membranous as. certain bracts; in 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” ii. 23). [Now chiefly literary.]| zodl., scaly; scurfy; furfuraceous. ; ; 
—scarce/ly, adv. Scantilyt; also, barely, or only just; | scar-la-ti-na (skdr-la-té/nd), n. [NL., < It. scarlattina, < 
hardly, or not quite. ~ : scarlatto, scarlet: see scarlet.) In pathol., scarlet fever; 
scarce-ment (skars/ment), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. scarce.]| popularly, a mild form of scarlet fever. —scar-la-ti/nal a. 
In building, a set-off in the face of a wall, or in a bank of| Pertaining to or of the nature of scarlatina, —scar-la-ti!= 


earth; a footing or ledge formed by a set-off in a wall noid, a. [See -oid.] Res i i i 
g ; : -oid. emblin - 
scarce-ness (skars/nes), n. The state or fact of being scarce; | tion. : : J emis 
scarcity. scar-less (skir/les), a. Bearing no scar; unscarred; also, 


scar-ci-ty (skar’si-ti), n.5 pl. -tes (-tiz). The state or fact | producing or leaving no scar. 

of being scarce; insufficiency or smallness of supply; dearth, | scar-let (skar/let). [OF. escarlate (F. écarlate) = It. scar 
or a period of dearth, as of the necessaries of life; rarity or| lattio = ML. scarlatwm; perhaps from Pers.] I. n : \ 
infrequency; stinginess{ or niggardlinessf. ie rich fabric, often of a red color, in use during the middle ages; 
scare! (skar), 7. [Orig. Sc.: cf. Icel. skér, joint, skara,| hence, a brilliant red color inclining toward orange; nes 
clinch (planks).] In golf, the part of a club where the head] or garments of this color. IL a. Of the tee scarlet; 
joins the shaft. ; clothed in scarlet, as a person; red, as with shame; fig ; 
scare? (sk4r), v. ¢.; scared, scaring. [ME. skerren, from] glaring, flagrant, or notorious (as scarlet sins, see Isa. i 18: 
Scand. : cf. Icel. skirrask, refl., shrink from, skjarr, shy,| the scarlet woman, see phrase below) —scarlet fever in 
timid.] To frighten; terrify; strike with sudden fear or] pathol., a contagious febrile disease characterized b a scarl t 
terror; also, to drive by frightening (with away, etc.).—to] eruption; scarlatina.—scarlet letter, a scat Eee “al 
scare UP, fig., to raise; get; procure: as, to scare wp money. | worn for punishment by one convicted of adultery, as b 
—scare’, v. 1. To become frightened; be scared. [Now| Hester Prynne in Hawthorne’s story “The Scarlet Tents 


collog.j|—scare?, mn. A sudden fright or alarm, esp. with; —scarlet runn i ini 

. wit] er, a high-twining bea ~ 
little or no ground: as, “Peyrol actually laughed at his] jlorus, of tropical merce corntnonte ae ae eee 
momentary scare’ (J. Conrad’s “Rover,” x.).—scare’-| —scarlet sage. See sage?.—scarlet woman, the woman 


crow, 7. An object, usually a crude figure of a man dressed | described in Rev. xvii.: vari i izi 

in old and ragged clothes, set up in a field to frighten crows, | pagan Rome, or (esp. ee Ba ee pet oe wae 
etc., away from growing crops; fig., anything of terrifying | Church of Rome, or some other place, power, or fe lik : 
aspect but not really dangerous; also, one who resembles a| Allusively, an epithet for anything re arded as a te S 
scarecrow, as in dress (as, “There ranged themselves in front | of or power for evil. i. mi 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; - z : 5 : ee 

= z 2: peo ae , pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; & fF . 

élect, agony, inté, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, PRPC ‘ch, en ’g, oa PORE eoweey ase 
? ? ? ’ 
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scarp (skarp),n. [It. scarpa, prob. from Teut. and akin to E. 
sharp: cf. escarp.] In fort., an escarp; in general, a steep 
slope (as, “sheer scarps of grey rock”: H. Kingsley’s “Geofiry 
Hamlyn,” xxvii.).—scarp, v. t. To escarp; slope steeply. 

scar-y (skar’i), a. Such as to scare, or causing fright or alarm 
(as, “If any can pretend . . . to have seen scary sights, it is 
myself!” Cooper’s “Prairie,” xxii.); also, easily frightened; 
timorous. [Colloq.] 

scat! (skat), nm. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. skattr.] A tax or 
tribute; in the Orkney and Shetland Islands, a land-tax paid 
to the crown. 

scat? (skat), interj. [Appar. < cat, preceded by a hissing 
sound.] An exclamation used to drive away cats, etc.— 
scat’, v. t. or i.; scatted, scatting. To drive or be driven 
away by a cry of ‘scat!’ 

scath (skar), etc. See scathe, etc. 

scathe (skarH), m. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. skadhi, Sw. 
skada, Dan. skade, G. schade, harm, damage, Goth. skathis, 
wrong, also AS. sceatha, doer of harm.] Hurt, harm, or 
injury (as, ‘Sirs, ye have heard Newsof your scathe and of 
shame done to God”: Swinburne’s “Bothwell,” i. 2); also, 
matter for regret. [Archaic or prov.]—scathe, v. t.; scathed, 
scathing. To hurt, harm, or injure (archaic or prov.); also, 
to injure by fire, lightning, etc., or scorch or sear (as, ‘a 
place where the tree had been scathed by lightning”: Irving’s 
“Sketch-Book,” Sleepy Hollow).—scathe/ful, a. Hurtful, 
harmful, or injurious. [Archaic.]—scathe/less, a. With- 
out scathe or harm.—scath-ing (ska/rHing), p. a. That 
scathes, scorches, or sears; fig., bitterly severe, as a remark. 
—scath/inp-ly, adv. 

scatt (skat), n. See scat}. 

scat-ter (skat’ér), v. [ME. scateren; origin obscure: cf. 
shatter.| 1. tr. To separate and drive off in various direc- 
tions; disperse; also, to squander (archaic); also, to throw 
loosely about; strew; sprinkle; diffuse; distribute here and 
there at irregular intervals; also, to strew or sprinkle with 
something. I¥. intr. To separate and disperse; proceed 
in different directions.—scat/ter, n. The act or an act of 
scattering: as, “There was a general scatter of the party 
who had come to see the duel” (Lover’s “(Handy Andy,” iv.). 
—scat/ter=brain, n. One incapable of serious, connected 
thought; a thoughtless, giddy person: as, “The little scat- 
terbrain had, of course, forgotten her cloak” (Mrs. H. Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere,” vii.).—scat/ter=brained, a.—scat/- 
ter-er, n.—scat/ter-good, n. A spendthrift.—scat/ter- 
ing, n. The act of one who or that which scatters; also, 
that which is scattered; esp., a small amount or number 
scattered or interspersed (as, “The bulk of them were mainly 
Gloucester boats, with a scattering from Provincetown, 
Harwich, Chatham, and some of the Maine ports’: Kipling’s 
“Captains Courageous,” v.).—scat/ter-ing, p.a. That scat- 
ters or is scattered; dispersing in different directions; dis- 
tributed here and there at irregular intervals; occurring 
sparsely or irregularly; straggling, as an assemblage of parts; 
of votes, cast in small numbers for various candidates.— 
scat/ter-ing-ly, adv.—scat/ter=rug, n. A rug suitable in 
size for placing here or there on a floor rather than for car- 
peting a room. 

sca-tu-ri-ent (ska-ti/ri-ent), a. [L. scaturiens (-ent-), ppr. 
of scaturire, stream forth, < scatere, gush.] Streaming; 
flowing; gushing. Also fig. 

scaup (skip), n. [Origin uncertain.] Any of certain ducks 
of the genus Mthyza 
(Aythya), esp. 4. 
marila, the male of 
which has a black 
head and neck and 
a white belly. Also 
scaup/=duck. 

scaur (skar), 1. 
Same as scar?. 

scav-enge hy enj), 
v.; -enged, -enging. === : 
[Back-formation = Se 
from scavenger.] I. - 

tr. Tocleanse from 
dirt or filth, as a 


Scaup (4ithyia marila). 
street; also, to expel or sweep out burnt gases from (the 


(variable) d as d or j, 
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cylinder of an internal-combustion engine), as by a stroke of 
the piston, an incoming charge, or an admission of air; expel 
(burnt gases) from the cylinder in such a manner. IL intr. 
To act as a scavenger; also, to become scavenged of burnt 
gases. 

scav-en-ger (skav’en-jér), m. [For earlier scavager, officer 
who took scavage, or toll on goods brought in by merchant 
strangers, and later had charge of street-cleaning, < AF. 
scawage = OF. escawwage, inspection, <_escauwer, inspect, 
akin to AS. scéawian, look at: see show.] A person whose 
employment it is to clean streets, etc., by scraping or sweep- 
ing together and carrying off dirt or filth (as, “An army 
of scavengers ... was cleansing the asphalt roadway’’: 
Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” viii.); also, any of various animals 
feeding on decaying matter. 

sce-na-ri-o (sé-ni/ri-d, It. sha-ni/ré-), n.; pl. -rios (-ri-6z), 
It. -ri (-ré). [It., < LL. scenarius, pertaining to stage 
scenes, < L. scena, E. scene.] An outline of the plot of a 
dramatic work, giving particulars as to the scenes, characters, 
situations, etc.; specif., the outline or manuscript of a moy- 
ing-picture play, giving the action in the order in which it 
takes place, the description of scenes and characters, the 
printed matter to be shown on the screen, etc. —sce-na-rist 
(sé-na/rist), ». A writer of scenarios for moving pictures. 

scend (send), v. and n. Naudt., see send. 

scene (sén), n. [F. scéne, < L. scena, sczena, stage, scene, 
< Gr. oxnvh, tent, stage.] The stage of a theater (obs. or 
rare); hence, the stage as standing for the drama or the 
theatrical profession (archaic); also, the place in which the 
action of a play or part of a play is supposed to occur; also, 
a division of a play or of an act of a play, now commonly 
representing what passes between certain of the actors in one 
place; hence, some particular incident or situation repre- 
sented in the course of a play; also, the painted hangings, 
slides, etc., used to represent a place in which action is occur- 
ring ina play; sometimes, any one of these hangings, slides, 
etc.; also, the place where any action is carried on or any- 
thing takes place (as, ‘Paris, the scene of her former happi- 
ness,” Mrs. Radcliffe’s “Romance of the Forest,” i.; to 
appear upon the scene); often, the setting of a story or the 
like; also, any view or picture presented to the eye, or to 
the mind (as, “See what delights in sylvan scenes appear!” 
Pope’s “Summer,” 59); also, an action, incident, or situation 
in real life; an episode, situation, or the like, as described in 
writing; also, an exhibition or outbreak of excited or violent 
feeling before others (as, “She lost her temper and made a 
fearful scene with Sarah”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Less- 
ways,” v. 2). 

scen-er-y (sé/nér-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). [For earlier scenary 
(< It. scenario: see scenario), taken as if < scene + -ery.] 
The painted hangings, slides, etc., of a stage intended to 
represent the scene of the action; also, the general appear- 
ance of a place, regarded from a picturesque or pictorial 
point of view; the aggregate of features that give character 
to a landscape. 

scene=shift-er (sén/shif’/tér), n. One who shifts and ar- 
ranges the scenes in a theater in accordance with the require- 
ments of the play. 

sce-nic (sé/nik or sen/ik). [F. scéniqgue, < L. scenicus, 
scenicus, < Gr. oxnuds, < oxnvi, E. scene} I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the stage; dramatic; theatrical; also, of or 
pertaining to stage scenery or effect; also, of or pertaining 
to natural scenery; abounding in, or affording views of, fine 
scenery (as, a scenic railway, in an amusement-park or the 
like, a railway passing over or through structures formed in 
imitation of natural scenery); also, representing a scene, 
action, incident, or the like, as painting or sculpture. IE. n. 
A moving picture of natural scenes.—sce/ni-cal, a. Scenic. 
—sce/ni-cal-ly, adv. 

sce-nog-ra-phy (sé-nog’ra-fi), n. [F. scénographie, < L. 
scenographia, < Gr. oxnvoypadla, < axnvn, E. scene, + 
pape, mark, draw, write.] The representing of objects, 
as buildings, according to the rules of perspective; also, 
scene-painting (used esp. with reference to ancient Greece). 
—sce-nog’ra-pher, 7. 

scent (sent), v. [OF. F. sentir, < L. sentire (pp. sensus), 
perceive, feel: see sense.] 1. tr. To perceive or recognize 
by the sense of smell; hence, to perceive in any way; detect; 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; i, F. bonbon; 
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to have a suspicion of (as, “The people, scenting a 
dramatic situation, lingered”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” 
i. 11); also, to impregnate with an odor; perfume. II. intr. 
To hunt by the sense of smell, as a hound; also, to have odor; 
be scented.—scent, n. The sense or faculty of smell; also, 
an odor left in passing, by means of which an animal or person 
may be traced; hence, a track or trail as indicated by such 
an odor or otherwise (often fig.); the small pieces of paper 
scattered to mark the trail in the game of hare and hounds; 
also, distinctive odor, esp. when agreeable; smell; fragrance; 
also, a fragrant liquid for perfuming; a perfume. —scent/ed, 
a. Having scent, or the faculty of smell (as, keen-scented); 
also, having a scent or odor (as, sweet-scented); esp., fra- 
grant; perfumed.—scent/less, a. Having no scent or odor. 

scep-ter, scep-tre (sep/tér), n. [OF. ceptre (F. sceptre), < 
L. sceptrum, < Gr. oxirrpor, staff, scepter, < oxprrew, to 
prop: cf. scape!.] A rod or wand, as of gold with jewels, 
borne in the hand as an emblem of regal or imperial power; 
hence, royal or imperial power or authority; sovereignty; 
supremacy.—scep/tered, scep’tred, a. Furnished with or 
bearing a scepter; hence, invested with regal authority; 
regal. 

scep-tic (skep/tik), etc. See skeptic, etc. 

schanz (skins), 7. [D. schans: see sconce?.] A redoubt or 
a ae work made of stones, earth, etc. [South 

rica. 

_Scha-per (shi/péer) glass. A drinking-glass of a low cylin- 
drical form, named from - 
its originator, Johann 
Schaper, a German glass- 
painter of the 17th century. 

schat-chen (shit/shen), 7. 
[Yiddish.] Among the’ 
Jews, one who arranges 
marriages for a fee; a mar- 
riage-broker. 

sched-ule (sked/al, Brit. 
shed/al), n. [OF. sedule 
(F. cédule), < LL. schedula, 
ML. scedula, dim. of L. 
scheda, scida, leaf of paper, 
strip of papyrus, prob. < 
scindere, cut, split: see 
shed?.| A slip or piece of 
parchment or paper con- 
taining writing}; also, a Schaper Glass. — Victoria and Albert 
written or printed statement pe upeumy London. 
of details, often in classified or tabular form, forming an appen- 
dix or explanatory addition to another document; in general, 
a classified or tabular statement; a list, catalogue, or table; 
esp., a time-table.—sched/ule, v. ¢.; -uled, -wling. To 
make a schedule of; enter in a schedule; fix by a schedule. 

scheel-ite (shél/it), n. [G. scheelit; named from K. W. 
Scheele (1742-86), Swedish chemist.] A mineral consisting 
of calcium tungstate, CaWOs,, occurring in tetragonal crystals 
and also massive, and usually of a yellowish, white, or 
brownish color. 

schef-fer-ite (shef/ér-it), n. [Sw. schefferit; named from 
H. T. Scheffer (1710-59), Swedish chemist.] A variety of 
pyroxene, usually of a brownish color, containing manganese 
and often iron. 

sche-ma (ské/md4), .; pl. -mata (-ma-ta). [L. schema or Gr. 
oxiua (cxnuar-): see scheme.| Adiagram, plan, or scheme. 
—sche-mat-ic (ské-mat/ik), a. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a schema, diagram, or scheme; diagrammatic.— 
sche-mat/i-cal-ly, adv. 

sche-ma-tism (ské/ma-tizm), n. [Gr. oxnuaricuds, < 
oxnuatitev, E. schematize.| The particular form or dis- 
position of a thing; also, a schematic arrangement; also, 
schematic presentation. 

sche-ma-tize (ské/ma-tiz), v. t.; -tized, -tizing. ([Gr. 
oxnuaritav, form, arrange, < oxjua, E. scheme.|] To 
reduce to or arrange according to a scheme.—sche’ma+cti- 
za/tion (-ti-za/shon), n. 7 

scheme (ském), n. [L. schema, < Gr. oxjua, form, figure, 
plan, outline, akin to éxew, have, hold.] A diagram, map, 
or the like; esp., formerly, an astrological diagram of the 
heavens; also, an analytical or tabular statement; an out- 


often, 
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schizophyceous 


line; ane r > tollo 
program of action; hence, a plan of action devised in order 
to attain some end; a project; often, a project characterized 
by self-seeking or intriguing, or one of visionary nature; 
also, a body or system of related doctrines, theories, etc. (as, 
a scheme of philosophy); also, any system of correlated 
things, parts, etc.; the manner of arrangement of such a 
system.—scheme, v.; schemed, scheming. 1.tr. To reduce 
to a scheme; also, to devise as a scheme; plan; plot; con- 
trive. Il. intr. To lay schemes; devise plans; often, to 
devise crafty or underhand plans.—schem-er (ské/mér), 1. 
—schem/ing, p. a. That schemes; given to forming plans; 
often, given to devising crafty or underhand plans.— 
schem/ing-ly, adv. , 

schenk=beer (shengk’bér), n. [G. schenkbier, < schenken, 
pour out, retail, + bier, beer.] A mild German beer brewed 
for immediate use, and not stored like lager-beer. 

scher-zan-do (sker-tsin’d6), a. [It., gerund of scherzare, to 
play, sport, < scherzo: see scherzo.| In music, playful; 
sportive. \ 

scher-zo (sker/tsd), .; pl. -zos (-ts6z), It. -2i (-tsé). [It., 
play, sport; from Teut. (cf. G. scherz).| In music, a move- 
ment or passage of light or playful character, esp. when form- 
ing the second or third division of a sonata or a symphony. 

Schie-dam (ské-dam’), n. [From Schiedam, town in Hol- 
land.] Holland gin. See gin. 

schil-ler (shil/ér), n. [G., play of colors.] A peculiar, 
almost metallic luster, sometimes with iridescence, occurring 
on certain minerals.—schil/ler-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. 
To give a schiller to (a crystal) by developing microscopic 
ees along certain planes. —schil’ler-i-za/tion (-i-za/- 
shon), 7. 

schip-per-ke (skip/ér-ké), n. [D., ‘little boatman.’] One 
of a breed of small black tailless dogs much used as watch- 
dogs on boats in Holland and Belgium. 

schism (sizm), n. [OF. scisme, cisme (F. schisme), < LL. 
schisma, < Gr. oxlopua, cleft, division, later schism, < 
oxitew, split, cleave: see shed?.] Division, separation, or 
disunion; esp., a division into mutually opposed or hostile 
parties; sometimes, a breach or discord; specif., eccles., a 
formal division within or separation from a church or reli- 
gious body, on account of some difference of opinion with 
regard to matters of faith or discipline; also, the offense of 
causing or seeking to cause such a division; also, a sect or 
body formed by division within a church.—schis-mat-ic 
(siz-mat/ik). [OF. scismatique (F. schismatique), < LL. 
schismaticus, < Gr. oxicuarixds.]| I. a. Of or pertaining 
to schism; of the nature of schism; guilty of schism. II. n. 
One who promotes schism; one guilty of the sin of schism; 
an adherent of a schismatic body.—schis-mat/i-cal, a. 


Schismatic. —schis-mat/i-cal-ly, adv.—schis-ma-tize (siz/-- 


ma-tiz), v. 7.; -tized, -tizing. To act asa schismatic; advo- 
cate schismatic principles; belong to a schismatic body. 

schist (shist),. [F. schiste, < L. schistos, splitting readily, 
< Gr. oxtords, adj. < oxifew, split: see schism.] Any ofa 
class of crystalline rocks whose constituent minerals have a 
more or less parallel or foliated arrangement, due mostly to 
metamorphic action: as, mica-schist (a rock made up of 
quartz and mica).—schis-tose, schis-tous (shis/tés, -tus), a. 
Of or like schist; having the structure of schist. 

schiz-o-carp (skiz/6-karp), mn. [Gr. oxifev, split, + 
kaprés, fruit.] In bot., a dry fruit which at maturity splits 
into two or more one-seeded indehiscent carpels.—schiz-o- 
car’pous (-kdr’pus), a. 

schiz-o-gen-e-sis (skiz-d-jen’e-sis), m. [Gr. oxitewv, split, 
+ yweots, genesis.] In biol., reproduction by fission, as in 
the schizophytes. 

schiz-o-my-cete (skiz’6-mi-sét’), n. [NL. Schizomycetes, 
pl., < Gr. oxigew, split, + bens (uvenr-), fungus.] Any 
of the Schizomycetes, a class or group of vegetable organisms 
comprising the bacteria.—schiz’o-my-ce/tous (-sé/tus), a. 
—schiz’o-my-co/sis (-kd/sis), n. [NL.] In pathol., any 
disease due to schizomycetes. 

schiz-o-pel-mous (skiz-d-pel/mus), a. [Gr. oxitev, split, 
+ médua, sole of the foot.] In ornith., nomopelmous. 

schiz-o-phy-ceous (skiz-3-fi/shius), a. [NL. Schizophycee, 
pl.. < Gr. oxifev, split, + gixos, seaweed.] In _bot., 
belonging to the Schizophycez, a class or group of unicellular 
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itome; also, a plan or design to be followed; a 


schizophyte 


and multicellular green or bluish-green alge, occurring in 
both salt and fresh water, and often causing pollution of 
drinking-water. 

schiz-o-phyte (skiz/9-fit), n. [NL. Schizophyta, pl., < Gr. 
oxlfev, split, + d¢urdv, plant.] Any of the Schizophyta, 
a group of plants comprising the schizomycetes and the 
schizophyceous alge, characterized by a simple structure 
and by reproduction by simple fission or by spores.—schiz- 
o-phyt/ic (-fit/ik), a. 

schiz-o-pod (skiz’3-pod). [NL. Schizopoda, pl., <_ Gr. 
oxlfew, split, + mobs (mod-), foot.] I. n. Any of the 
Schizopoda, an order or division of crustaceans with a soft 
carapace and with branched and apparently double thoracic 
appendages, which comprises the opossum-shrimps and 
their allies. IZ. a. Belonging or pertaining to the Schizo- 
poda.—schi-zop-o-dous (ski-zop’d-dus), a. 

schlaf-rock (shlaf/rok), n. [G., < schlafen, sleep, + rock, 
coat, gown.] A dressing-gown. 

schlie-ren (shlé/ren), n. pl. [G., prop. pl. of (dial.) schlier, 
a boil.] In petrog., streaks or irregularly shaped masses in 
an igneous rock, which differ in texture or composition from 
the main mass.—schlie/ric, a. 

schloss (shlos), n. [G., lock, castle, akin to schliessen, shut, 
lock: cf. slot!.] In German use, a castle. 


schmier-ka-se (shmér/ka’zé), mn. [G., ‘smear-cheese.”] 


Cottage cheese (see under cottage); smearcase. 
m. [G., lit. ‘beak 


schna-bel-kan-ne (shni/bel-kin/é), 
can.’] A jug or vessel with a 
long, beak-like spout: specif. in 
archxol. 
schnap-per (shnap/ér), n. [Al- 
tered form of the earlier name 
snapper, appar. under German 
influence.] A sparoid food-fish, 
Pagrus unicolor, abundant off 
the coasts of Australia and New 
Zealand. 
schnapps, schnaps (shnaps), n. 
[G., dram or ‘nip,’ liquor, akin 
to schnappen, snap: cf. snap.] 
Holland gin (see gin’); hence, 
any spirituous liquor. 
schnit-zel (shnit’/sel), n. [G., 
akin to schneiden, cut.] A cut- 
let, esp. of veal. 
schnor-rer (shnor/ér), n. [VYid- 
dish, < G. schnurrer, < schnur- 
ren, hum, go begging.] Among 
Jews, a beggar; also, one who 
sponges on others. 
schol-ar (skol/ar), mn. [OF. = 2 
escoler (F. écolier), TZ Schnabelkanne (Trojan). 
scholaris, belonging to a school, < L. schola, E. school?.] 
One who receives instruction in a school, or from a teacher; 
a pupil; a student; also, a person with reference to his 
ability at learning (as, an apt scholar, a poor scholar); also, 
in certain universities, colleges, and schools, a student who, 
because of merit, etc., is granted money or other aid to 
enable or assist him to pursue his studies; also, one who has 
acquired learning; a learned or erudite person. 
scholearch (skol/ark), n. [Gr. oxodapxns, < ox0dM, school, 
+ épxew, lead, rule.] The head of a school,’ esp. of an 
Athenian school of philosophy. 
scholear-ly (skol’dr-li), a. Pertaining to, characteristic of, 
or befitting a scholar (as, scholarly habits, scholarly attain- 
ments); having the qualities or attainments of a scholar, or 
learned or erudite (as, a scholarly person).—schol/ar-li-ness, 
n.—schol/ar-ly, adv. In the manner of a scholar: as, 
“Speak scholarly and wisely” (Shakspere’s ‘““Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” i. 3. 2). : 
schol-ar-ship (skol/ar-ship), m. The attainments of a 
scholar; learning; erudition; also, the position of a student 
in a university, college, or school who, because of merit or 
for some other reason, is granted money or other aid to 
support him or to assist him in the prosecution of his studies; 
the sum of money or other aid granted; a foundation to 
* provide such money or aid. i 
scho-las-tic (sk6-las/tik). [IL. scholasticus, < Gr. oxoX\aort- 
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kbs, < oxoddfew, have leisure, devote one’s time to learning, 
< oxodn: see school?.| I. a. Of or pertaining to schools, 
scholars, or education (as, “She opened each scholastic day 
by reading fifteen verses from the Bible,” Barrie’s “Senti- 
mental Tommy,” xiv.; scholastic attainments); also, in 
accordance with the methods of schools; sometimes, pe- 
dantic; also, of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the teaching 
or methods of the schoolmen. II. n. A scholastic person; 
[sometimes cap.] a schoolman, a disciple of the schoolmen, 
or an adherent of scholasticism.—scho-las/ti-cal-ly, adv.— 
scho-las/ti-cism (-sizm), n. The doctrines of the school- 
men; the system of theological and philosophical teaching 
predominant in the middle ages, based chiefly upon the 
authority of the church fathers and of Aristotle and his 
commentators, and characterized by marked formality in 
methods; hence, narrow adherence to the teachings of the 
schools or to traditional doctrines and methods. 
scho-li-a (skd/li-d), n. Plural of scholium. 
scho-li-ast (sk6/li-ast), n. [MGr. oxohtacrjs.] One who 
writes scholia upon an author; esp., an ancient commentator 
upon the classics. —scho-li-as/tic, a. 
scho-li-um (sk6/li-um), n.; pl. -lia (-li-d). [ML., < Gr. 
axddov, < oxodn, E. school?.| An explanatory note or 
comment; esp., an ancient annotation upon a passage in a 
Greek or Latin author; also, a note added by an author or 
editor by way of illustration or amplification, as in a mathe- 
matical work. 
school! (skél), n. [ME. scole, sculle, prob. < MD. schole 
(D. school), school or shoal of fish, = AS. scolu, troop, 
multitude: cf. shoal!.] A large number of fish, porpoises, 
whales, or the like, feeding or migrating together; hence, 
in general, a flock or company of animals.—school’, v. 1. 
To form into, or go in, a school, as fish. 
school? (skil), n. [AS. scol = OF. escole (F. école), < L. 
schola, < Gr. oxod%, leisure, employment for leisure, learned 
discussion, lecture, school.] A place or establishment where 
instruction is given; a regular course of meetings of a teacher 
or teachers and students for exercises of instruction (as, a 
school held during the summer months); a session of an 
establishment for instruction (as, before school; after school; 
no school to-day); the body of students or pupils attending 
a school; fig., any place, situation, experience, etc., as a 
source of instruction or training (as, ‘‘the school of adversity”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xviii.); also, the body of pupils 
or followers of a particular master; a body or succession of 
persons who accept the same teachings or principles, as in 
philosophy, economics, etc., or who follow the same general 
method, as in painting, music, etc. (as, the Platonic school 
of philosophy; the Dutch school of painting); a set or body 
of persons who agree in certain principles, opinions, methods, 
etc., as those prevalent at a particular time (as, a politician 
of the new school; a gentleman of the old school); also, one 
of the various organized bodies of teachers and students 
which constituted a medieval university; a particular faculty 
or department of a modern university (as, the graduate 
school, medical school, or dental school); a building, room, 
etc., in a university, set apart for the use of one of the facul- 
ties or for some particular purpose; pl., the faculties of a 
university; universities in general; the academic world; 
formerly, the schoolmen; also, sing., milit. and naval, special 
drill regulations or drill applying to the individual (‘school 
of the soldier’), the squad (‘school of the squad”), or the like. 
—common school, high school, primary school, public 
school, secondary school. See under the first words. 
See also grammar-school.—school?, a. Pertaining to or 
connected with a school or schools; also, pertaining to the 
schools or universities, or to the schoolmen.—school?, ». ¢. 
To educate in or as in a school; teach; train; discipline; 
sometimes, to admonish; reprimand.—school/a-ble, a. 
Subject to the requirement of attendance at school. — 
school’=board, n. A local board or committee in charge 
of public education.—school/=book, n. A book for study 
in schools.—school/=boy, n. A boy attending a school.— 
school’craft, n. Knowledge taught in the schools. [Ar- 
chaic.]—school/=days, n. pl. Days or time of attendance 
at school.—school/=fel/low, n. A schoolmate.—school/s 
girl, n. A girl attending school.—school/=house, n. A 
building in which a school is conducted.—school/ing, 7. 


mn 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


schoolma’am 


The act of teaching, or the process of being taught, in or as 
in a school; education received in a school; also, cost of 
instruction; sometimes, reproof or reprimand.—school’- 
ma’am, school/marm (-miém or -mam, -mirm), n. A 
schoolmistress. [Collog.]—school/=maid, n. A. school- 
irl. See Shakspere’s “Measure for Measure,” i. 4. 47. 
Obs. or archaic.]—school/man (-man), n.; pl. -men. 
Sometimes cap.] A master in one of the schools or univer- 
sities of the middle ages; one of the medieval writers who 
dealt with theology and philosophy after the methods of 
scholasticism; [J. c.] one versed in scholastic learning or 
engaged in scholastic pursuits.—school/marm, 1. See 
schoolma’am.—school/mas’ter, n. A man who presides 
over or teaches in a school.—school/mate, n. A companion 
or associate at school.—school/mis’tress, n. A woman 
who presides over or teaches in a school.—school/=room, 7. 
A room in which a school is conducted or pupils are taught. 
—school/=ship, n. A vessel used for the instruction and 
training of students of practical seamanship.—school/= 
teach’er, n. A teacher ina school.—school/=teach/ing, n. 
schoon-er (ské/nér), ». [Earlier scooner, skooner; said to be 
from a New England word (about 1718) scoon, skim along, 
as on water: cf. Sc. scon, skip over the surface of water, as 
stones.| A vessel with two or more masts and fore-and-aft 
sails, used 
for coast- 
rhayes,  Gueae 
also, a prai- 
rie - schoon- 
er; also, a 
tall glass, as 
for beer, 
holding 
much more 
than an or- 
dinary glass * 
(colloq.). 
schorl 
(shérl), 7. 
LG. schérl.] 
Tourmalin, esp. a black variety.—schor-la-ceous (shér- 
gis): a. Of the nature of, resembling, or containing 
schorl. 
schot-tische (shot/ish or sho-tésh’), mn. [G.  schottisch, 
Scottish.] A round dance resembling the polka; also, the 
music for such a dance. 
schreck-lich-keit (shrek/lich-kit), ». [G., < schrecklich, 
frightful, < schreck, fright, terror.] Frightfulness; frightful 
or terrifying methods or measures used as a means of coercion, 
as 1m war; terrorism. 
sci-ze-nid (si-é/nid). [NL. Scienide, pl., < Scizna, the 
typical genus, < L. sczwna, < Gr. oxiawa, kind of sea-fish. ] 
I.n. Any of the Sciznidz, a family of carnivorous acan- 
thopterygian fishes including the drumfishes, certain king- 
fishes, etc. IE. a. Belonging or pertaining to the scienids. 
—sci-ze/noid, a. and n. 
sci-a-gram (si/a-gram), etc. Same as skiagram, etc. 
sci-ag-ra-phy (si-ag/ra-fi), n. [Gr. oxaypadia, < oka- 
ypaoos, drawing in light and shade, < oxd, shadow, + 
ypadev, mark, draw.] The art of delineating shadows in 
drawing, or of sketching objects with correct shading; also, 
skiagraphy (which see). —sci-ag/ra-pher, n.—sci-a-graph/- 
i-cal (-a-graf/i-kal), a. 
sci-am-a-chy (si-am/a-ki), m.; pl. -chies (-kiz). [Gr. 
oxvapaxla, < oxida, shadow, + uaxeoOar, fight.] A fighting 
with a shadow; also, a sham combat, as for exercise. 
sci-at-ic (si-at/ik), a. [F. sciatique, < ML. sciaticus, 
ischiaticus, for L. ischiadicus: see ischiadic.] Of or per- 
taining to the hip; noting or pertaining to either of two nerves 
distributed along the back part of each thigh and leg; 
affecting the hip or the sciatic nerves. —sci-at/i-ca (-i-k4), n. 
[ML.] In pathol., pain and tenderness in a sciatic nerve 
and its branches; sciatic neuritis; sciatic neuralgia.— 
sci-at/i-cal, a. Of, pertaining to, or affected with sciatica. 
—sci-at/i-cal-ly, adv. 
sci-ence (si’ens), n. [OF. F. science, < L. scientia, knowl- 
edge, < sciens (scient-), ppr. of scire, know.] Knowledge, 
as of facts or principles; knowledge gained by systematic 
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study; skill resulting from training; also, a particular 
branch of knowledge; esp., a branch of knowledge or study 
dealing with a body of facts or truths systematically arranged 
and showing the operation of general laws (as, the science 
of botany; the mathematical sciences); also, systematized 
knowledge; esp., systematized knowledge of the facts and 
laws of the physical or material world. 

sci-en-tial (si-en/shal), a. [L. scientia: see science.] Of 
or pertaining to science or knowledge; also, having knowledge. 

sci-en-tif-ic (si-en-tif/ik), a. [LL. scientificus, < L. sciens 
(scient-), knowing, + facere,make.] Producing knowledgef; 
also, of or pertaining to science or the sciences (as, scientific 
studies; scientific nomenclature); occupied or concerned 
with science (as, scientific men; a scientific institution); 
also, regulated by or conforming to the principles of science 
(as, a scientific method; ‘Your Gaul is scientific about 
everything,” H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,” xxix.); systematic; 
accurate. —sci-en-tif/i-cal-ly, adv. 

sci-en-tism (si/en-tizm), n. [See scientist.] The habit of 
thought or procedure of scientists; the mental attitude or 
the practice of scientists. : 

sci-en-tist (si’en-tist), n. [L. scientia, E. science.] One 
versed in or devoted to science, esp. physical or natural 
science; also [cap.], a Christian Scientist (see under Chris- 
tian, a.) (colloq.).—sci-en-tis/tic, a. Characteristic of, or 
having the character or methods of, a scientist.—sci-en- 
tis/ti-cal-ly, adv. 

scil-i-cet (sil/i-set), adv. [L., for scire licet, ‘it is permitted to 
know.’] To wit; namely: abbreviated sc. or sci. 

scim-i-tar (sim/i-tir), n. See simitar. 

scin-coid (sing’koid). [L. scincus, E. skink: see -oid.] 
I. a. Resembling the skinks, as certain lizards; also, be- 
longing to the Scincidz, the family of lizards comprising the 
skinks. II. n. A scincoid lizard. 

scin-til-la (sin-til/4), n. [L., a spark: cf. tinsel and stencil.] 
A spark; fig., a minute particle, or a trace (as, ‘“There was 
approval in the lady’s gaze. There was, however, not a 
scintilla of recognition in it”: L. Merrick’s ‘Conrad in Quest 
of His Youth,” x.). 

scin-til-lant (sin/ti-lant), a. [L. scintillans (-ant-), ppr.] 
Scintillating; sparkling: as, ““But who can view the pointed 
rays, That from black eyes scintillant blaze?” (M. 
Green’s “The Spleen’’). 

scin-til-late (sin’ti-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. [L. scintillatus, 
pp. of scintillare, < scintilla, a spark.] I. intr. To emit 
sparks; sparkle; flash. I. tr. To emit as or like sparks; 
flash forth.—scin-til-la/tion (-la/shon), n. [L.  scintil- 
latio(n-).] The act of scintillating; a sparkling or flashing; 
a spark or flash; in astron., the twinkling or tremulous motion 
of the light of the stars. —scin/til-la-tor, 7. 

sci-o-graph (si/6-graf), etc. See skiagraph, etc. 

sci-o-lism (si/d-lizm), n. [See sciolous.] Superficial knowl- 
edge: as, “the sciolism of literary or political adventurers” 
(George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” xxxvii.).—sci/o-list, 7. 
One who has only superficial knowledge; a pretender to 
deep knowledge.—sci-o-lis/tic, a. 

sci-o-lous (si9-lus), a. (LL. sciolus, a smatterer, dim. < L. 
scius, knowing, < scire, know.] Having only superficial 
knowledge; shallow. 

sci-o-man-cy (si/6-man-si), mn. [Gr. oxida, shadow, shade, + 
yavrela, divination.] Divination by means of the shades 
of the dead. 

sci-on (sign), n. [OF. cion (F. scion); origin uncertain.] 
A shoot or twig, esp. one cut for grafting or planting; a cut- 
ting; hence, a descendant (as, “The present Mr. Chadwick 
we a ee scion of a worthy stock”: Trollope’s “War- 

en,” i.). 

sci-re fa-ci-as (si/ré fa/shi-as). [L., ‘that you cause to 
know.”] In law, a writ requiring the party against whom it 
is brought to show cause why a judgment, letters patent, etc., 
should not be executed, vacated, or annulled. 

scir-rhoid (sir/oid or skir/-), a. [See -oid.] Resembling a 
scirrhus. 
scir-rhos-i-ty (si-ros/i-ti or ski-), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). Scir- 
rhous condition; a morbid induration, as of an organ. 
scir-rhous (sir/us or skir’-), a. [NL. scirrhosus.] Pro- 
ceeding from, of the nature of, or resembling a scirrhus; in 
general, indurated or hard (as, “Blow, flute, and stir the 
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scirrhus 


stiff-set sprigs, And scirrhous roots and tendons!” Tennyson’s 
“Amphion,” 64), 

scir-rhus (sir/us or skir/-), n.; pl. scirrhuses or scirrhi (-i). 
[NL., for L. scirros, < Gr. oxippos, oktpos, connected with 
oxipds, hard.] In pathol., a hard, indolent tumor; a hard 
cancer. 

scis-sel (sis’el), n. [F. cisaille, connected with ciseauz, 
scissors, cisoires, large shears: see scissors.]| The metal 
clippings or scrap left after certain operations; the plates 
from which circular blanks for coins have been cut. 
scis-sile (sis/il), a. [L. scissilis, < scindere: see scission. ] 
Capable of being cut or divided. 

scis-sion (sish’gn or sizh/-), n. [LL. scissio(n-), <_ L. 
scindere (pp. scissus), cut, split: see shed?.] A cutting, 
dividing, or splitting; division; separation. 

scis-sor (siz/or), v. t. [From scissors.] To cut with scissors. 
—scis/sor-er, 7. 

scis-sors (siz/orz), n. pl. or sing. [ME. sisoures (later 
spelling being due to confusion with L. scissor, one who cuts, 
< scindere: see scission), < OF. cisoires (in F. large shears), 
< LL. cisoria, pl. of cisorium, a cutting instrument, < L. 
czdere, cut.| A cutting instrument consisting of two blades 
(with handles) so pivoted together that their edges work 
against each other from opposite sides of material to be cut: 
often called a pair of scissors. Cf. shears. 

scis-sor-tail (siz/or-tal), n. A bird, Milvulus forficatus, a 
species of flycatcher of the southern U. S. and Mexico, with 
a deeply cleft tail 
which it opens and 
closes like a pair of 
scissors. 

scis-sure (sish/ir or 
sizh/’-)-,n. [L. 
scissura, < scindere: 
see scission.] A 
longitudinal opening 
in a body, made by 
cutting; a fissure; 
fig., a division or 
schism; in anat., 
etc., a natural cleft 
in an organ or part. 

sci-u-rine (si/i-rin), 
a. [Le sciurus, 
squirrel: see sqwir- 
rel.| Of or pertain- 
ing to the squirrels. 
—sci-u-roid (si-i/- 
roid or si/j-), a. 
[See -oid.] Squir- 
rel-like; belonging 
to the squirrel fam- 
ily (Sciuridz); in 
bot., resembling a 
squirrel’s tail, as the 
spikes of certain 
grasses. —— 

sclaff (sklaf), v. i. or t. [Orig. Sc., and prob. imit.] In golf, 
to scrape (the ground) with the club before hitting the ball 
in striking; hit (the ball) after having scraped the ground 
with the club.—sclaff, n. In golf, a sclaffing stroke. 

Sclav (skliv), etc. See Slav, etc. 

scle-ren-chy-ma (sklé-reng’ki-m), ‘0, |ENMbu, << (Ep, 
oxdnpés, hard, + -enchyma as in parenchyma.| In bot., 
tissue composed of thickened and indurated cells from which 
the protoplasm has disappeared. 

scle-ri-a-sis (sklé-ri/a-sis), n. [NL.. < Gr, oxdnplacis, < 
oxdnpos, hard.] In pathol., hardening or induration of a 
tissue or part. 

scle-rite (sklé/rit), n. ; 
chitinous, calcareous, or similar hard part, plate, 
the like.—scle-rit-ic (sklé-rit’ik), a. ; dw 

sclero-. Form of Gr. oxAnpés, hard, used in combination, 
sometimes with special reference to the sclerotic coat of the 
eyeball. cay kee 

scle-ro-der-ma, scle-ro-der-mi-a (sklé-r3-dér’m4, -mi-4), n. 
[NL., < Gr. oxdnpés, hard, + dépya, skin.] In pathol., a 
disease in which the skin becomes hard and rigid. 
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[Gr. oxdnpéds, hard.] In zodl., any 
spicule, or 
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scle-roid (sklé/roid), a. [Gr. oxdnpoedjs, < okdnpés, hard, 
+ efdos, form.] In bot. and zodl., hard or indurated. 
scle-ro-ma (sklé-rd’/ma), n.; pl. -mata (-ma-té). [NL., < 
Gr. ox\jpwya, < okdnpés, hard.] In pathol., an induration 
of tissues; scleriasis. 

scle-rom-e-ter (sklé-rom/e-tér), n. [See sclero- and -meter.] 
An instrument for determining with precision the degree of 
hardness of a substance, esp. a mineral. 

scle-ro-sal (sklé-r6/sal), a. Pertaining to sclerosis. 
scle-ro-scope (sklé/ro-skop), m. [See sclero- and -scope.] 
An instrument for testing the hardness of metal. 

scle-rose (sklé-ris’), v. ¢. or 7.3 -rosed, -rosing. To affect or 
become affected with sclerosis; harden. 

scle-ro-sis (sklé-ré/sis), n.; pl. -roses (-rd/séz). [NL., < 
Gr. okAfpwots, < oxAnpds, hard.| In pathol., a hardening 
or induration of a tissue or part; increase of connective 
tissue or the like at the expense of more active tissue; in 
bot., a hardening of a tissue or cell-wall by thickening or 
lignification. 

scle-rot-ic (sklé-rot/ik). [= OF. sclirotique (F. sclérotique), 
adj. and n., through ML. (cf. sclerotica) < Gr. okdnpés, 
hard.] I.a. Inanat., designating or pertaining to the hard, 
white outer coat (sclerotica) of the eyeball; in pathol. and 
bot., pertaining to or affected with sclerosis; indurated. 
II. n. In anat., the sclerotica.—scle-rot/i-ca (-i-kd), n. 
{ML.] In anat., a dense, white, fibrous membrane forming 
with the cornea the external covering of the eyeball.— 
scle-ro-ti-tis (sklé-ro-ti/tis), mn. [NL.] In pathol., in- 
flammation of the sclerotica.—scle-ro-tit/ic (-tit/ik), a. 
scle-rot-o-my (sklé-rot’d-mi), . [See sclero- and -tomy.] 
In surg., incision into the sclerotica, as for the extraction of 
foreign bodies. 

scoff! (skéf or skof), n. [Orig. in South African use: cf. D. 
schofttijd, meal-time.] Food; a meal. [Slang.] 

scoff? kof or skof), n. [ME. scof, skof: cf. Icel. skop, 
skaup, mockery, Dan. skuffe, deceive, delude.] Mockery 
or derision (now rare); also, an expression of mockery, 
derision, or derisive scorn, or a jeer or gibe (as, “with scoffs 
and scorns and contumelious taunts”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry 
VI.,” i. 4. 39); also, an object of mockery or derision (as, 
“The principles of liberty were the scoff of every grinning 
courtier”: Macaulay’s “Essays,” Milton).—scoff?, v. 
I. intr. To speak derisively; mock; jeer: often with at: 
as, “Fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray” (Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village,” 180); ‘“The one preserved an open mind, 
the other scoffed at apparitions” (Eden Phillpotts’s “Grey 
Room,” ii.). ¥. tr. To jeer at; deride. [Now rare.] 
—scoff’er, n.—scoff/ing-ly, adv.—scoff/law, n. [A word 
coined in 1924.] One who scoffs at and disobeys the law 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes (18th Amendment to the Constitution 
of the U. S.); a lawless drinker. [Colloq., U. S.] 

scold (skéld), n. [ME. scold; appar. from Scand., and the 
same word as scald3, skald: cf. Icel. skaldskapr, a libel in 
verse.] A person, esp. a woman, addicted to vituperative 
or abusive speech; also, a scolding or rebuke (obs. or Sc.). 
—scold, v. I. intr. To use abusive language; chide or find 
fault, esp. with vehemence or persistence. IL. tr. To 
address with angry reproaches or reproofs; berate; chide: 
as, “She scolds the servants from morning till night” (Thack- 
eray’s “Vanity Fair,” lxi.).—scold/er, n. 

scol-e-cite (skol/é-sit), n. [G. scolezit, < Gr. oxa&dnt 
(oxwAnk-), worm; from its curling up sometimes before the 
blowpipe.] A mineral, a hydrous silicate of calcium and 
aluminium, occurring in (usually) acicular crystals and also 
massive, and commonly white. 

sco-lex (skd/leks), n.; pl. scoleces (sk6-lé/séz), erron. scolices 
(skol/i-séz). [NL., < Gr. oxddnt (pl. oxwdnkes), worm. | 
In zodl., the larva of a tapeworm or similar parasitic worm; 
hence, the part (the heiay into which such a larva develops 
in the adult form, situated at one extremity of the tapeworm 
or the like, and serving as an organ of attachment. 

sco-licon (skd/li-on), n.; pl.-lia (-li-d). [Gr. oxéddov, < 
oxodos, curved, crooked.] In Gr. antig., a short song sung 
in turn by the guests at a banquet. 

scol-i-o-sis (skol-i-d/sis), ». [NL., < Gr. oxodtwous, < 
axoés, curved, crooked.] In pathol., lateral curvature 
of the spine. 
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scol-lop (skol/op), etc. See scallop, etc. : used during the World War to torpedo submarines, etc., to 
scol-o-pen-drid (skol-d-pen/drid), n. [NL. Scolopendridx,| lay smoke-screens, and 
pl., < L. scolopendra, < Gr. cxodérevépa, kind of multiped. ] for other purposes; also, 4 
In zodl., any of the Scolopendridz, a family of myriapods} a _kind of low vehicle 
including many large and poisonous centipedes. with two wheels, one in 
scom-broid (skom/broid), a. [Gr. oxéu8pos, mackerel: see| front of the other, and 
-oid.] Resembling the mackerel; belonging or pertaining} a tread or footboard 
to the mackerel family (Scombridz) or the superfamily} betweenthem,andsome- 
(Scombroidea) containing the mackerel family. times with a saddle or 
sconce! (skons), n. [OF. esconse, < ML. absconsa, dark| seat, which is steered by 
lantern, prop. fem. of L. absconsus, pp. of abscondere, hide:| a handle-bar, and pro- 
see cbeerds| A form of lantern or candlestick formerly| pelled by pushing 
carried in the hand; now, a more or less ornamental bracket | against the ground with 
projecting from a wall, etc., for holding one foot or both feet, 
one or more candles or other lights (as, as in simple forms used 
“There were sconces on the walls for by children, or by mo- B 
candles,’ Besant’s ‘All Sorts and Con- tor, as in more elabo- = : 
ditions of Men,” ix.; “Their leader took rate forms (as, ‘An i, oer 
off an electric bulb froma sconce on the automobile had for him  g.ooter. — A, boat in motion; B, boat 
wall,”’ Eden Phillpotts’s “Grey Room,” the same status as a placed so as to show bottom of hull with 
ii child’s scooter”: Arnold 8°! "22ers 
Bennett’s “Mr. Prohack,” v.).—scoot/er, v.7. To sail, go, 
or travel in or on a scooter. 
scope (skép), n. [It. scopo, < L. scopos, < Gr. okonés, 
mark, aim, also watcher, < oxom-: see -scope.] A mark for 
shooting or aiming at}; also, an aim, purpose, or object (now 
rare: as, “Thy coming hither, though I know thy scope, I 
bid not, or forbid,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Regained,” i. 494); 
also, extent or range of view, outlook, application, operation, 
effectiveness, etc. (as, a mind of limited scope; an investiga- 
sconce® (skons), n. [Origin uncertain: tion of wide scope; to act within the scope of one’s powers; 
cf. sconce! and sconce?.| The head beyond the scope of speculation); also, space for movement 
or skull, esp. the top of the head (archaic: as, “Peter| or activity (as, “O, cut my lace in sunder, that my pent 
Stuyvesant dealt him a thwack over the sconce with his} heart May have some scope to beat!” Shakspere’s “Richard 
wooden leg,”’ Irving’s ‘“Knickerbocker’s New York,” vi.| III.,’”’ iv. 1. 35); opportunity for operation (as, to give one’s 
8); also, sense or wit (archaic); also, a mulct or fine, as| fancy full scope; ‘I could find you an occupation . . . in 
among undergraduates at Oxford University, England.— | which your talents would have free scope,” Borrow’s ““Rom- 
sconce®, v. ¢.; sconced, sconcing. To mulct or fine, as| any Rye,” iv.); also, extent in space; a tract or area; 
among Oxford University undergraduates for some breach] length, or a length (as, ““The yacht’s gig was towing easily 
of conventional usage. at the end of the long scope of line”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” 
scone (sk6n or skon), n. [Cf. MD. schoonbrot, fine bread.]| i. 3); specif., the length of cable at which a vessel rides when 
A flat, round cake of wheat-flour, barley-meal, or the like,| at anchor. 
cooked on a griddle; one of the four quadrant-shaped pieces |-scope. [NL. -scopiwm, < Gr. -cxoros, adj. formative (see 
into which it is often cut. [Sc.] telescope) < oxom-, oxer-, aS iN ckomwew, view, oxérrecbat, 
scoop (skép), n. [ME. scope: cf. MLG. and MD. schépe,| look (see spy); many E. words in -scope being referred to Gr. 
scoop, also MD. schoppe, D. schop, shovel.] A ladle or| oxometv.] A noun termination occurring in many names of 
ladle-like utensil; a kind of shovel with a deep, hollow re-| instruments or devices for use in viewing, observing, or 
ceptacle, and commonly with a short handle, for taking up| showing something, as in anemoscope, gyroscope, kaleido- 
and carrying loose materials, as flour or sugar; a spoon-| scope, microscope, periscope, stethoscope, telescope. CE. 
shaped or gouge-like instrument for removing or hollowing| -scopy. : 
out something; also, the quantity taken up at one time by | sco-po-lam-ine (sk6-p9-lam/in), n. [G. scopolamin, < NL. 
any such instrument; also, a place scooped or hollowed| Scopola or Scopolia, genus of plants (named from G. A. 
out; sometimes, a natural hollow; also, an act of scooping; | Scopoli, of Pavia), + G. amin, amine.] In chem. and phar. 
a movement as of scooping; also, in fig. use, a big haul, as of | a crystalline alkaloid obtained from the rhizome of a low 
money made in speculation or in some other way (collog.);| European plant, Scopola (or Scopolia) carniolica, and from 
in journalistic slang, a beat (as, “The editor hears ‘stories’} certain other solanaceous plants: used as a depressant and 
that, if printed, would be a ‘scoop’ which would cause his| mydriatic, and in producing the so-called ‘twilight sleep,’ 
publication to be talked about”: Bok’s “Americanization of | and to some extent, because of its effect upon the mind 
Edward Bok,” xxvii.).—scoop, v. £. To take up or out with} upon criminals and others from whom confessions are 
as pe oe eed or ee yi a scoop; gather or| desired. Cf. hyoscine. 
ppropriate as if with a scoop (often with im: colloq.); also, | sco-po-line (sk6/po-lin), nm. [See , 
to empty with a scoop 5 form a hollow or hollows in, with or oeualline wens eae ee pees ‘ 
as with a scoop (as, The ground . . . was scooped into | scop-u-late (skop’G-lat), a. [L. scopulz, little broom, dim ‘of 
valleys and dales”: C. B. Brown’s “Wieland,” v.); also, to| scope, twigs, broom.] In zodl. broom-shaped; brush-like. 
form with or as with a scoop (as, “‘a hollow scooped out of the} -scopy. [Gr. -oxorla, < ~ckomos: see “scope (RA: noun 
living rock”: Kinglake’s “Eothen,” xvi.); also, in journalistic | termination meaning ‘viewing,’ ‘observation,’ ‘examination,’ 
oes ee. Poe of by a scoop or beat, as a rival news-| or the like, as in aéroscopy, cranioscopy, microscopy, telescopy, ; 
—s A) eae : : : pede: 
Boot {sk51), 4 pPpar. are Sc.; perhaps from Scand. and eee bidhanp limaatngarer ie 
nto LK. shoot.| 1. tr. To squirt (liquid: Sc.); also, to|scor-bu-tic (skér-bi’tik), a J 
send or impel at high speed (colloq.). IE. intr. To spurt, scurvy, sa from LG. x D.: Pune. aoe parbti 
as liquid (Sc.); also, to dart, go, or make off swiftly or hastily | butk, Icel. skyrbjagr, scurvy. ] Pertaining to of the nat 
baat scont, m. The act or an act of scooting; a swift,| of, or affected with scurvy. pre i 
va Eecenent, or ee Eo eda mncootery m. One| scorch (skérch), . [ME. scorchen; perhaps from Scand.] 
eeecith edie ee ae feloay: i a , Se es oo or I. tr. ae pun superficially or slightly; affect in color, taste, 
: , : e Vocal, U.5S.:} etc. slightly burning; i i : 
are ae peer Nene also, a swift, powerful motor-boat | to atest injuriously aie Be sapere Me pee eee 
s over the surface of the water like a hydroplane, | scorched; also, to ride at high speed, as on a bicycle or in a 
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sconce? (skons),. [D.schans = MLG. ¢ 
schantze = G. schanze, sconce; origin 
uncertain: cf. schanz.| In fort., a small 
detached fort or earthwork, as for de- 
fense of a pass or ford; hence, in gen- 
eral, a shelter, screen, or protection (obs. 
or rare).—sconce?, v. t.;  sconced, 
sconcing. ‘To fortify; shelter; ensconce. 
[Obs. or rare. ] 
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motor vehicle (colloq.: as, “in order that a few of us should 
san! scorch about the world in motor-cars,” H. G. Wells’s 
Tono-Bungay,” iv. 1. § 2).—scorch, n. A superficial 
burn; also, scorching effect; also, a fast ride, as on a bicycle 
or in a motor vehicle (colloq.).—scorch/er, n. One who 
or that which scorches; a very hot day (colloq.); one who 
rides at an excessive speed, as on a bicycle or in a motor 
vehicle (colloq.).—scorch/ing, p. a. That scorches; burn- 
ing; withering; very hot; caustic or scathing, as a criticism; 
moving at a high rate of speed (colloq.).—scorch/ing-ly, adv. 
scor-da-to (skér-di/ts), a. [It., pp. of scordare, put out of 
tune.] In music, put out of tune; tuned in an unusual 
manner, for the purpose of producing particular effects. 
—scor-da-tu’ra (-té/ra), n. [It.] In music, an intentional 
deviation from the usual tuning of a stringed instrument for 
some special effect. 
score (skor), n.; pl. scores or (see def.) score. [From Scand.: 
cf. Icel. skor, notch, incision, tally (notched for each twenty), 
hence twenty, akin to E. shear.] A notch, groove, cut, or 
scratch; a stroke, mark, or line; a line drawn as a boundary, 
as a mark at which competitors stand in beginning a race, 
etc.; esp., a notch cut or a mark made in keeping an account 
or record; hence, a reckoning or account, as of charges, 
kept by means of notches, marks, etc.; any account showing 
indebtedness; an amount recorded as due; also, account, 
reason, or ground (as, to be excused on the score of illness); 
also, the record of points made by the competitors in a game 
or match; the aggregate of points made by a side or in- 
dividual; the scoring of a point or points; also, a group or 
set of twenty (pl. scores or, as after a numeral, score); in 
music, a written or printed piece of music with all the vocal 
and instrumental parts arranged on staves, one under 
another; the written or printed piece of music for a particular 
voice or instrument in a concerted composition.—score, v.; 
scored, scoring. 1. tr. To make notches, cuts, etc.,in; mark 
with strokes or lines (as, “He . . . scored the ground with 
his stick”: H. Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling,” xl.); also, to 
draw a line through in order to cancel; also, fig., to censure 
severely (U. S.: as, “The first citizen should have been 
scored as he deserved, and held up to the contempt of his 
fellow-townsmen,” W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 16); also, 
to produce by cutting, marking, etc., as marks or figures; 
also, to record by notches, marks, etc., or in any way, as 
something of which an account is to be kept; esp., to write 
down as a debt; record (a person) as a debtor; also, to gain 
for addition to one’s score ina game; makea score of; hence, 
to gain or win (a success, etc.: as, “A farcical comedy had 
scored a great success,” L. Merrick’s “Conrad in Quest of 
His Youth,” vii.); in music, to write out in score; also, to 
orchestrate. II. intr. To make notches, cuts, marks, or 
lines on something; also, to keep score, as of a game; also, to 
make a point or points in 2 game or contest; hence, to win 
an advantage; achieve a success.—scor-er (ské6r/ér), n. 
sco-riea (skd/ri-a), n.;. pl. scoriz (-€). [L., < Gr. oxwpia, 
dross, < ox&p, dung.] The refuse, dross, or slag left after 
smelting or melting metals; also, a clinker-like cellular lava. 
—sco-ri-a/ceous (-a/shius), a. Of the nature of or resem- 
bling scoria.—sco/ri-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), n. The act of 
scorifying; in assaying, a process by which a gold or silver 
ore is fused with lead, borax, etc., in order to form scoria 
or slag and a lead button containing the silver and gold; 
the fusion of such a lead button (or a lead button obtained in 
other ways) in order to make it smaller or to remove more 
impurities and thus make it more adaptable for cupellation. 
—sco/ri-fi-er (-fi-ér),n. That which scorifies; a flat bowl- 
like vessel used in scorification.—sco/ri-form, a. In the 
form of scoria; scoria-like.—sco/ri-fy (-fi), v. t.; -fied, -fying. 
[See -fy.] To reduce to scoria; subject to scorification. 
scorn (skérn),. [ME. scorn, for scarn, < OF. escarn, escharn, 
mockery, derision; from Teut.] Orig., mockery or derision; 
hence, in modern use, derisive, open, or unqualified contempt 
(as, “Mr. Rossiter had the most withering scorn for ordinary 
sentimental nonsense”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
xxxiii.); also, a derisive or contemptuous action or speech 
(archaic: as, “Unto him did fall Full many a scorn upon that 
day to get,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” ii. 129); also, an object of 
derision or contempt (as, “Oh! arep’t you the scorn of 
women?” Synge’s “Tinker’s Wedding,” ii.).—scorn, 2. 
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(OF. escarnir, escharnir.] + intr. To mock; scoff; jeer. 
II. tr. To deride}; also, to treat or regard with scorn (as, 
to scorn a hypocrite; to scorn all meanness); reject or refuse 
with scorn Ae “T scorn the counterfeit sentiment you offer,” 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxxiv.; “We scorn to take any un- 
fair advantage,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” vii.).—scorn/er, 
n.—scorn/ful, a. Full of scorn; derisive; contemptu- 
ous.—scorn/ful-ly, adv.—scorn/ful-ness, 7. 
scor-o-dite (skor’9-dit), m. [G. skorodit, < Gr. oxédpodor, 
garlic; from its odor when heated.] A mineral, a hydrous 
ferric arsenate, occurring in orthorhombic crystals and also 
in earthy form, and usually of a leek-green or brown color. 
scor-pze-nid (skdér-pé/nid), n. [NL. Scorpxnidez, pl., < L. 
scorpena: see scorpene.| Any of the Scorpxenidz, a family 
of marine acanthopterygian fishes. —scor-pze/noid, a. and n. 
scor-pene (skér’pén), n. [= F. scorpéne = Sp. escorpina, 
< L. scorpena, < Gr. oxédprawva, kind of spiny fish, < 
oKopmlos, SCOr- 
pion: cf. scul- 
pin.| A scor- 
penoid fish, 
Scorpena gut- 
tata, abundant 
off the south- 
ern coast of 
California. 
Scor-pi-o 
(skér’pi-s), n. 
[L. scorpio, 
also scorpius: see scorpion.] The Scorpion, a zodiacal con- 
stellation; also, the eighth sign of the zodiac. See zodiac. 
scor-pi-oid (skér/pi-oid), a. [Gr. oxopmuoedis, < oxopmios, 
scorpion, + eléos, form.] Resembling a scorpion; belonging 
to the Scorpionida, the order of arachnids comprising the 
scorpions; also, curved (at 
the end) like the tail of a 
scorpion or in a flat spiral; 
circinate. 
scor-pi-on (skér/pi-on), 1. 
(OF. F. scorpion, < 
scorpio(n-), scorpius, < Gr. 
cxoprios, scorpion.] Any of 
the arachnids, of warm and 
tropical countries, consti- 
tuting the order Scorpionida, 
somewhat resembling minia- 
ture lobsters in form, and 
having an abdomen ending 
in a slender tail-like part 
(often curled up over the 
back) which is tipped with a 
poisonous sting; also, any 
of various other arachnids 
(see whip-scorpion) or other 
animals (as certain lizards) 
likened to the arachnids of 
the order Scorpionida; also, 
an old military engine for 
throwing stones, etc. also, Scorpion (Buthus carolinus), natural size. 
a (supposed) whip or f ; s 
scourge armed with spikes or the like (cf. 1 Kings, xii. 
11); also [cap.], in astron., the zodiacal constellation or 
sign Scorpio.—Scorpion’s Heart, in astron., the bright 
(red) star Antares, in the constellation Scorpio. —scor-pi- 
on/ic (-on/ik), a. 
scot! (skot), n. [ME. scot, prob. from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
skot, contribution, also the related OF. escot (F. écot), AS. 
gescot, and E. shot? and shot?.] A payment or charge; one’s 
share of a payment; an assessment or tax.—scot and lot, 
a municipal tax assessed proportionately upon the members 
of a community; fig., full payment. ; 
Scot? (skot), n. [LL. Scotus, Scottus.] One of an ancient 
Gaelic people who came from northern Treland about the 
6th century and settled in the northwestern part of Great 
Britain, and from whom Scotland was named; hence, a 
native or inhabitant of Scotland; a Scotchman. k 
scotch! (skoch), v. ¢. [ME. scocchen; origin uncertain. ] 
To cut, gash, or score; also, to inflict such hurt upon as to 
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render harmless for the time (from the use in Shakspere’s 
“Macbeth,” iii. 2. 13); also, to crush, or stamp out, as some- 
thing dangerous.—scotch!, n. A cut, gash, or score; also, 
a line scored or marked on the ground in the game of hop- 
scotch. 

scotch? (skoch), n. [Origin uncertain.] A block or wedge 
put under a wheel, barrel, or the like, to prevent moving or 
slipping.—scotch?, v. t. To block or prop with a scotch, 
as a wheel. 

Scotch? (skoch), a. [Contr. of Scottish.] Of or pertaining 
to the Scots, Scotland, or the dialect of English spoken in 
Scotland.—Scotch cap, any of several forms of brimless 
cap worn in Scotland, as the glengarry or the balmoral. 
—Scotch mist, a very dense, wet, penetrating mist like 
that common in the Highlands of Scotland; also (humor- 
ously), a steady, soaking rain.—Scotch pebble, any of 
various kinds of agate, jasper, etc., found in Scotland, used 
in jewelry.—Scotch terrier, one of a breed of terriers with 
short legs and shaggy hair, of Scotch origin.—Scotch wood- 
cock, a dish composed of eggs, milk, butter, etc., cooked 
together, seasoned with anchovy paste, and served on toast. 
—Scotch3, n. The people of Scotland collectively; also, 
the dialect of English spoken by the people of Scotland; also, 
Scotch whisky (colloq.).—Scotch/=I/rish, a. Belonging or 
pertaining to a part of the population of northern Ireland 
descended from Scotch settlers.—Scotch/man (-man), 7.; 
pl. -men. A man 
of Scotch origin. — 
Scotch’wom/an, 
n.; pl. -women 
(-wim”en). 

sco-ter (sk6/tér), n. 
[Origin uncertain. ] 
Any of the large 
ducks constituting 
the genus @demia, 
common in north- 
ern regions and 
seas: in the U. S. 
commonly called 
coot. 

scot=free (skot/fré/), 
a. [See scoti.] Free from payment of scot; hence, ex- 
empt from injury, punishment, etc., or unharmed (as, 
“Another always got off scot-free whatever mischief he 
did”: W. De Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” xi.). 

sco-ti-a (skd/ti-a or sko/shid), n. [L., < Gr. oxoria, lit. 
‘darkness.’] In arch., a con- 
cave molding, as in the base 
of a column. 

Sco-tism (sk6/tizm), n. 
[From Scotus (see def.).] 
The doctrines of Joannes 
Duns Scotus (about 1265- 
about 1308), the scholastic 
theologian.—Sco’tist, n. ; 

Scot-o- (skot’d- or sk6/to-). ¢ 
Form of LL. Scotus, a Scot, 
used in combination, in the 
sense of ‘Scotch,’ as in 
Scoto-Celtic, Scoto-Irish. 

sco-to-ma (skd-td/ma), n.; pl. -mata (-ma-té). [LL., < 
Gr. oxérwpa, < oxéros, darkness.] In pathol., loss of vision 
in a part of the visual field. 

Scots (skots). [Earlier Scottis, for Scottish.] I. a. Scottish 
or Scotch. If. n. The Scottish dialect of English.— 
Scots’/man (-man), n.; pl. -men. A Scotchman: as, “TI 
think my father was a corer (Barrie’s ‘Sentimental 
Tommy,” xv.). 

Scot-ti-cism (skot/i-sizm), n. [LL. Scotticus, Scoticus, 
Scottish.] An idiom peculiar to the Scottish dialect of 
English; also, Scottish character or sympathies. 

Scot-tish (skot/ish). I. a. Of or pertaining to the Scots, 
their country, the dialect of English spoken there, or its 
literature. II.n. The Scottish dialect of English. 

scoun-drel (skoun/drel). [Origin obscure.] I. 7. A thor- 
oughly unprincipled or dishonorable man; an unscrupulous 
villain: as, “He saw these high-born scoundrels . . . when 
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brought to trial, purchasing the consciences of their judges” 
(Froude’s “Cesar,” xv.). IE a. Scoundrelly: as, “these — 
scoundrel Doones” (Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” XV.); 
scoundrel behavior. [Now rare.]—scoun/drel-dom (-dom), . 
n. Scoundrels collectively, or their ways or habits.— 
scoun/drel-ism, 7». The character or conduct of a 
scoundrel; also, a scoundrelly action (as, “A dirty little 
boy! Capable no doubt of a thousand kindred scoundrel- 
isms’: H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” i.).—scoun’- 
drel-ly, a. Having the character of a scoundrel; also, 
pertaining to or characteristic of a scoundrel. 
scour! (skour), ». [ME. scouren, prob. through D. or LG. < 
OF. escurer (F. écurer), cleanse, scour, < L. ez-, out, + 
curare, care for.] 1. tr. To cleanse or polish by hard rub- 
bing, as with some suitable implement or substance (as, to 
scour pots and pans; “the .. . female who was scouring 
the steps,” Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” liv.); remove dirt, 
grease, etc., from by rubbing or by any cleansing process 
(as, to scour soiled clothing; to scour woolens); clear out a @ 
channel, drain, etc.) by removing dirt, etc., or by flushing 
with water; also, to purge thoroughly, as an animal; also, 
in general, to clear or rid of what is undesirable (as, “Scour 
me this famous realm of enemies,’’-Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“Knight of the Burning Pestle,” v.; “to scour the seas of @ 
these cruel marauders,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xlvi.); 
also, to sweep with gun-fire; also, to remove by or as by @ 
cleansing; cleanse away; get rid of; efface. IL. inir. To 
rub a surface in order to cleanse or polish it; remove dirt, 
grease, etc., by rubbing or by any cleansing process; also, 
to act as a purge; also, to be purged; of cattle, to have 
diarrhea.—scour!, n. A scouring; esp., the action of a 
current or flow of water in clearing away deposits; also, the 
current itself, or the place scoured; also, an apparatus or a 
material used in scouring; also, a kind of diarrhea in cattle. 
scour? (skour), v. [ME. scouren, scuren; origin uncertain. ] 
I. intr. To move rapidly or energetically (as, ““The horsemen 
. . . gave reins to their steeds and scoured for the frontier,” 
Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” xvi.; “Aston, the general 
in command, scoured up a steep mound,” Morley’s “Oliver 
Cromwell,”’ iv. 2); range about, as in search of something. 
II. tr. To run or pass quickly over or along; range over, 
as in quest of something (as, ‘They were soldiers or mounted 
policemen, scouring the country in search of recruits”: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” x.). 
scour-er! (skour/ér), m. One who scours or cleanses; an 
implement or contrivance for scouring; a purgative agent. 
scour-er? (skour/ér), n. One who scours or ranges about; 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, one who made a practice of 
roistering through the streets at night committing various 
kinds of mischief. 
scourge (skérj), n. [AF. escorge, escurge, for OF. escorgee 
(F. écourgée), leather scourge, < L. excoriare, strip skin from: 
see excoriate.| A whip or lash, esp. for the infliction of 
punishment or torture upon human beings; hence, any means 
of punishment; also, a cause of affliction or calamity.— 
scourge, v. f.; scourged, scourging. To whip witha scourge; 
lash; drive or force by or as by blows of a whip (as, ‘Some 
slaves are scourged to their work by whips’: Ruskin’s 
“Crown of Wild Olive,” iii.); hence, to punish or chastise 
severely; afflict; torment.—scourg’er, n. 
scour-ing (skour/ing), n. Dirt, refuse material, etc., re- 
moved by scouring; refuse removed from grain before 
milling: now commonly in pl.—scour/ing=rush, n. Any 
of certain species of the plant horsetail, esp. Hquisetum 
hyemale, used for scouring and polishing. 
scouse (skous), n. Same as lobscouse. 
scout! (skout), n. [OF. escoute (F. écoute), < escouter, 
asculter (F. écouter), listen to, < L. auscultare: cf. aus- 
cultate.] The action or an act of going about or watching 
in order to obtain information (as, “I set myself upon the 
scout . . . to see for canoes, but none appeared,” Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 14; “If an officer planned a scout 
or campaign, those who thought proper accompanied him, 
and the others stayed at home,” Roosevelt’s “Winning 
of the West,” i. 5); also, one sent out to obtain information; 
esp., in military use, one sent out to obtain information about 
an enemy’s position, movements, etc. (as, “(Scouts brought 
the intelligence that the Scots and Langdale’s force . . . 
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_ Were marching southward”: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” 
iii. 5); also, a war-vessel, aéroplane, or the like, employed 
in reconnoitering; also, a scouting partyt; also, one em- 
ployed to keep watch upon the actions of others; formerly, 
a spy}; also, a male college servant, as at Oxford, England; 
also, a fellow (slang: as, “George, old scout, you were sore- 
headed about something,” Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” 
Xxxill.; a good old scout); also, in cricket, a fielder.—Boy 
Scout. See under boy.—Girl Scout. See under girl.— 
scout}, v. I. intr. To act asa scout; reconnoiter. It. tr. 
To examine, inspect, or observe for the purpose of obtaining 
information; reconnoiter. 
scout? (skout), v. [Prob. from Scand.: cf. Icel. skita, a 
taunt.) | I. tr. To reject with scorn; dismiss as absurd; 
treat with disdain; flout: as, ‘“Granvelle scouted the idea 
of her being ignorant of Anjou’s scheme” (Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” v. 5). IL. intr. To scoff: as, “They might 
scout at Moby Dick as a monstrous fable” (H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” xlv.).—scout/ing-ly, adv. 
scout=mas-ter (skout/mas’tér), m. The leader or officer in 
charge of a band of scouts; esp., the adult leader of a troop 
of Boy Scouts. 
scow (skou), n. [D. schouww.] A large flat-bottomed boat 
used chiefly for transporting freight, mud, etc.; a flat-bot- 
tomed lighter or barge. 
scowl (skoul), v. [ME. skoulen, prob. from Scand.: cf. Dan. 
skule, scowl.] 1. intr. To draw down or contract the brows 
in a sullen or angry manner; look with a scowl (at, etc.: 
as, “They found . . . men lounging about the entrance, 
who scowled and swore at Offit for being late,’’ John Hay’s 
“Bread-Winners,”’ v.); fig., to have a gloomy or threatening 
aspect. II. tr. To send forth or express with a scowl.— 
scowl, 7. A scowling expression, look, or aspect.—scowl/er, 
n.—scowl’ing-ly, adv. 
scrab-ble (skrab/l), v.; -bled, -bling. [D. schrabbelen, freq. 
of schrabben, scratch, scrape; akin to E. scrape.] 1. intr. 
To scratch or scrape about, as with the claws or hands 
(as, “Gangs of the prying gull That shriek and scrabble 
on the riven hatches,” Kipling’s ‘The Derelict”; ‘She 
scrabbled among the papers,” H. G. Wells’s “Soul of -a 
Bishop,” ix.); also, to scramble; struggle; also, to scrawl 
or scribble. I2. tr. To scratch or scrape (as, “But Tubal 
got him a pointed rod, And scrabbled the earth for corn”: 
Kipling’s “Jubal and Tubal Cain’’); gather (up, together, 
etc.) hastily; also, to scrawl.—scrab/ble, n. A scrabbling 
or scramble; also, a scrawled character, writing, etc. 
scrag! (skrag), . [Origin obscure: cf. crag!.] A lean or 
scrawny person or animal; also, the lean end of a neck of 
“mutton, etc.; also, the neck of a human being (slang: as, 
“T have your little pearl necklace at this moment fastened 
round my bronze scrag under my cravat,” C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxxvii.).—scrag}, v. t.; scragged, scragging. 
To put to death by hanging; wring the neck of; garrote. 
Slang. 
eer Last m. [Origin obscure: cf. ME.  schragge, 
jagged end, rag.] A rough projecting part of a tree, rock, 
etc. [Chiefly prov.] 
scrag-gi-ness (skrag/i-nes), mn. Scraggy condition. 
scraggy! and scraggy?. 
scrag-gling (skrag/ling), a. 
jecting or scattered irregularly; straggling; scraggy. 
scragegly (skrag/li). ; 
scrag-gy! (skrag/i), a.; compar. scraggier, superl. scraggiest. 
[From scrag}.] Lean or thin (as, “gaunt and scraggy 
limbs,” Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” xix.; “his sinewy, 
scraggy neck,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” ii.); also, meager 
or scanty. : 
-scrag-gy? (skrag’i), a.; compar. scraggier, superl. scraggiest. 
[From scrag?.] Rough or broken in surface or outline; 
jagged, ragged, or rugged; irregular or straggling: as, “old 
scraggy bushes” (W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” 
iv.); scraggy rocks; ‘The note was written in Meshach’s 
scraggy and irregular hand” (Arnold Bennett’s “Leonora,” i.). 
scram-ble (skram/bl), v.; -bled, -bling. [Origin obscure: cf. 
scamble (recorded earlier), of like meaning.] I. intr. To 
get. one’s self into a place or position by a struggling use of 
the hands and feet; make one’s way by clambering, crawling, 
jumping, etc., as over rough ground; also, to struggle with 
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others for the possession of something; struggle or strive 
rudely with others, as for a share of something. II. tr. To 
collect in a hurried or disorderly manner (with wp, etc.); 
also, to mix together confusedly; cook (eggs) in a pan, 
mixing whites and yolks with butter, milk, etc.; also, to 
struggle with others for (something); also, to scatter (money, 
etc.) for others to struggle for.—scram/ble, n. An act of 
scrambling; a progression or journey in which there is 
clambering, crawling, jumping, etc. (as, “My scramble 
through the wood had fatigued me”: W.H. Hudson’s “‘Green 
Mansions,” ix.); a struggle for the possession of something; 
any disorderly struggle or proceeding.—scram/bler, n.— 
scram/bling-ly, adv. 
scran (skran), . [Origin obscure: cf. Icel. skran, rubbish.] 
Miscellaneous or broken victuals; scraps of food; provisions; 
fare; also, luck (in ‘bad scran’: Ir.). [Prov. or slang.] 
scran-nel (skran/el), a. [Origin obscure: cf. Norw. skran, 
thin, lean, Sw. skrangel, ‘bag of bones,’ skranglig, gaunt, 
also E. scrawny.] Thin or slight (as, “Their lean and 
flashy songs Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw’’: 
Milton’s “Lycidas,” 124); hence (from Milton’s use), 
squeaky or unmelodious (as, “From the stone lungs sighed 
the scrannel voice”: Browning’s “Ring and the Book,” vi.). 
scrap! (skrap), n. [Cf. scrape.] A fight; a scrimmage; a 
contest. [Slang.]—scrap!, v. 7.; scrapped, scrapping. To 
fight: as, “Well, let’s not scrap about it” (Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Main Street,” xxxix.). [Slang.] 
scrap? (skrap), n. [ME. scrappe, from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
and Sw. skrap, Dan. skrab, akin to E. scrape.] A fragment 
of food; pl., the remains of a meal; also, sing., in general, 
a small detached piece or portion, or a fragment (as, “the 
floor strewn with scraps of mortar,” S. J. Weyman’s ‘‘Gentle- 
man of France,” xv.; ‘The girls haven’t a scrap of imagi- 
nation,” Galsworthy’s ‘Country House,’ i. 9); often, a 
detached piece of something written or printed; also, pl., 
refuse of fish after the oil has been extracted; the remains 
of animal fat after the oil has been tried out; also, pl., 
fragments or remnants of metal; esp., sing., scrap-iron.— 
scrap of paper, a small bit of paper; a mere fragment of 
paper: sometimes applied to a written agreement or the 
like when regarded or treated as without binding force (esp., 
in recent use, with reference to a remark attributed to the 
German imperial chancellor Theobald von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, in August, 1914, in a conversation with Sir W. E. 
Goschen, the British ambassador at Berlin, to the effect that 
Great Britain, in coming to the assistance of Belgium, whose 
neutrality, violated by Germany, Great Britain was pledged 
by treaty to defend, was making war on a kindred nation 
‘Sust for a scrap of paper”’).—scrap?, a. Consisting of 
scraps or fragments; in the form of fragments or remnants 
of use only for reworking, as metal.—scrap?”, v. t.; scrapped, 
scrapping. To make into scraps or scrap; break up into 
scrap-iron, as worn-out machinery; consign to the scrap-heap; 
hence, to discard as useless or worthless.—scrap/=book, 7. 
A book in which pictures, short extracts from newspapers, 
etc., are pasted for preservation. 
scrape (skrap), v. ¢.; scraped, scraping. [ME. scrapen, 
prob. from Scand.: cf. Icel. and Sw. skrapa, Dan. skrabe, 
D. schrapen, scrape; prob. akin to E. sharp.] To deprive 
of or free from an outer layer, adhering matter, etc., by 
drawing or rubbing something, esp. a sharp or rough instru- 
ment, over the surface; remove (an outer layer, adhering 
matter, etc.) in this way; also, to scratch; produce as by 
scratching; also, to collect by or as by scraping, or laboriously, 
or with difficulty (with up or together: as, “He had scraped 
up the last crumbs of cheese from his plate,” Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Clayhanger,” i. 8; “By fear and favour he had 
scraped together near upon a dozen men,’ Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” i.); also, to rub harshly on or 
across (something), as in passing; also, to draw or rub (a 
thing) roughly across something else.—to scrape acquaint- 
ance, to gain acquaintance, as with a person, by deliberate 
effort or by going beyond the conventional procedure of 
introduction, etc.—scrape, v. i. To scrape something; 
also, to practise laborious economy or saving (chiefly prov.); 
also, to rub against something in a grating manner; also, to 
draw back the foot in making an obeisance.—to scrape 
through, to get through by or as if by scraping against 
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something; get through barely or by a very narrow margin: 
as, to scrape through a narrow opening; he only just scraped 
through the examination.—scrape, 1. | An act of scraping; 
sometimes, something scratched, as with a pen, or a small 
scrap of writing (chiefly Sc.:_as, “It [a letter] said, ‘I send 
you these few scrapes to say I am dying,’ ” Barrie’s ‘“Senti- 
mental Tommy,” xi.; “not a line... not the scrape 
of a pen,” BF: H. Smith’s ‘Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” 
vii.); often, a drawing back of the foot in making a bow; 
also, a scraping sound (as, “the scrape of an overworked 
gramophone”: Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,” xxii.); 
also, a scraped place (as, “a scrape on a tree trunk”: Roose- 
velt’s “Winning of the West,” i. 4); also, a scraper; also, 
an embarrassing predicament or situation, esp. one due to 
imprudence or thoughtlessness (as, ‘Cool thinkers were 
beginning to believe that Cesar was in a scrape from which 
his good fortune would this time fail to save him”: Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xxii.).-scrap-er (skra/pér), 7. One who or 
that which scrapes; esp., any of various implements for 
scraping something; specif., an iron implement placed a 
or near the door of a house, on which to scrape the f 


dirt from the soles of the shoes. Z| 
scrap=heap (skrap/hép), m. A heap of scraps, 
esp. of disused or broken ironwork for re- 
melting or reworking.—scrap/=heap, 2. ¢. To 
consign to the scrap-heap; hence, to discard as 
useless or worthless. ; 
scrap-ing (skra/ping), n. The act of one who or that which 
scrapes; the sound produced by this; also, that which is 
scraped off, up, or together (usually in pl.). 
scrap=i-ron (skrap/i/ern), n. Old iron, as cuttings, broken 
fragments, etc., used for remelting or reworking. 
scrap-per (skrap/ér), m. _One who scraps or fights; a pugilist; 
one given to fighting. [Slang.] 
scrap-pi-ly (skrap’i-li), adv. In a scrappy or fragmentary 
manner.—scrap/pi-ness, 7. 
scrap-ple (skrap/l), n. [Dim. of scrap?.] A sausage-like 
preparation of minced pork, herbs, rye or other meal, etc., 
fried in slices: of Pennsylvania-German origin: as, “the 
scrapple so dear to the heart of the Philadelphian as a break- 
fast dish” (Bok’s ‘““Americanization of Edward Bok,” xix.). 
scrap-py (skrap/i), a.; compar. scrappier, superl. scrapptest. 
Made up of scraps, or of odds and ends; fragmentary; 
disconnected: as, “Maisie’s letters are scrappy’ (Kipling’s 
“Light That Failed,” x.). 
scratch! (skrach), n. [Cf. Icel. skratti, wizard, goblin, 
monster, mod. devil, G. schrat, goblin.] The devil: usually 
[cap.] in ‘(the) old Scratch’: as, “He that would cozen a 
Scot, mun get oop betimes, and take old Scratch for his 
counsellor” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” July 4). 
scratch? (skrach), ». [Appar. a mixture of earlier (ME.) 
scrat and cratch, both meaning ‘scratch’: cf. OHG. krazzon 
(G. kratzen), scratch, also OF. grater (F. gratter), scratch, 
scrape, E. grate?.] I. tr. To wound superficially, or break 
or mark the surface of, by the rubbing, scraping, or tearing 
action of something sharp or rough; rub or scrape lightly 
with the finger-nails, etc., as to relieve itching (as, “He 
scratched his head”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 17); 
make with the claws, the nails, etc., as a hole; tear (out, 
off, etc.) by the action of the claws, the nails, etc. (as, 
“Tf you say another word I’ll scratch your eyes out!” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” i. 3); also, to produce 
by or as by scratches or irregular marks, as something 
written or drawn (as, “He scratched hieroglyphics with his 
stick on the gravel”: L. Merrick’s “Position of Peggy 
Harper,” ii. 9); also, to erase or strike out (writing, a name, 
etc.); withdraw (a horse, etc.) from the list of entries in a 
race or competition; also, to rub gratingly, as a match, on 
something; also, in U.S. politics, of a voter, to strike out or 
reject a particular name or names on (a party ticket); reject 
(a candidate) on a ticket. II. intr. To use the nails, the 
claws, or the like, for tearing a surface, for digging, etc.; 
relieve itching by rubbing with the nails, etc.; also, to make 
scratches or marks; also, to make a slight grating noise, as a 
pen; also, to withdraw from a contest, as a competitor. — 
scratch?, I. n. An act of scratching; also, the sound 
produced by scratching; also, a slight tear or incision in the 
skin, as from a sharp instrument; pl. (construed as sing.), 


Scraper. 
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screamer 


a disease of horses, in which dry rifts or chaps appear on the 
skin near the fetlock; sig., any furrow or mark produced 
by scratching; also, a rough or irregular mark of a pen, etc.; 
also, the line or mark from which competitors start, jump, 
etc., in a race or other contest; a line to which pugilists are 
brought for encounter; the starting-place, time of starting, 
or status, of a competitor in a handicap who has no allowance 
and no penalty, or the competitor himself; also, a scratch- 
wig (as, “Don’t pull his hair, Because he wears a scratch’ : 
Holmes’s “Treadmill Song’’); also, in billiards, etc., a fluke. 
II. a. Starting from scratch, or without allowance or 
penalty, as a competitor; also, gathered together hastily 
and indiscriminately (colloq.: as, a scratch crew); done by 
or dependent on chance (collog.: as, a scratch shot).— 
scratch’er, n.—scratch/=wig, 7. A wig covering only part 
of the head.—scratch’y, a. Consisting of mere scratches, 
as a drawing; also, that scratches, scrapes, or grates. 

scrawl (skral), v. [Appar. a particular use of obs. or prov. 
scrawl, crawl, sprawl, for crawl?.] I.tr. To write or draw 
in a sprawling, awkward manner; also, to mark irregularly, 
as a surface. II. intr. To write awkwardly.—scrawl, n. 
Something scrawled, as a letter or a note (as, ‘‘the Anabasis, 
the little Oxford edition which I used at school, With seems 
its blots and underlinings and marginal scrawls”: Gissing’s 
“Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” ii. 9); also, awkward 
or careless. handwriting.—scrawl/er, n.—scrawl/y, a. 
Awkwardly written or drawn. 

scraweny (skr4/ni), a.; compar. scrawnier, superl. scrawniest. 
[Var. of prov. Eng. and Sc. scranny: cf. scrannel.] Lean; 
thin; scraggy: as, “He was tall... with a long, scrawny 
neck that rose out of a very low collar” (W. Churchill’s 
“Coniston,” i. 18).—scraw’ni-ness, 7. 

screak (skrék), v. i. [= screech.] To emit a sharp, shrill 
cry; screech; scream; also, to creak. [Now chiefly prov. ] 
—screak, n. A screaking; a sharp, shrill cry; a creak. 
[Now chiefly prov.] 

scream (skrém), v. [ME. scremen, screamen, origin un- 
certain.] 1. intr. To utter a loud, sharp, piercing cry, as of 
pain, fright, mirth, etc. (as, “He immediately began to 
scream with pain,” F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs, sex. 
“the desperate screaming of a frightened woman,” J. Con- 
rad’s “Lord Jim,” xxv.); of a bird or beast, to give forth a 
characteristic shrill cry (as, “White owls . . . often scream 
horribly as they fly along,” G. White’s “Nat. Hist. of Sel- 
borne,” ii. 15; “The mules screamed,” Borrow’s “Bible in 
Spain,” ii.); also, in general, to emit a shrill, piercing sound, 
as a whistle, etc. II.tr. To utter with a. scream or screams 
(as, “ ‘The witch, the witch,’ the mob screamed out”: J. H. 
Newman’s “Callista,” xxxiv.); also, to make or render by 
screaming (as, “I seemed to scream myself hoarse with 
warnings”: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” ix.).— 
scream, n. A loud, sharp, piercing cry, as of pain, fright, 
mirth, etc. (as, “loud screams of laughter”: W.H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land,” xix.); a shrill cry of a bird or beast (as, “A 
gull flew away with an angry scream”: J. Conrad’s “Rover,” 
vii.); in general, a shrill, piercing sound (as, “The screams 
of the engines announced that the day was done”: L. Mer- 
rick’s ‘Worldlings,” i.); also, something so funny as to 
evoke screams ‘ 
of mirth(slang: 
as, ‘Ted ob- 
served that her 
friends were ‘a 
scream of a 
bunch,’ ” Sin- 
clair Lewis’s 
“Babbitt,” ii.). 
—scream/er, 
m. One who 
or that which 
screams; also, 
something apt 
tLOMMenVAO) kre 
screams, as of 
astonishment, 
delight, or 
mirth (slang); 


something oe ee 


Horned Screamer (Palamedea cornuta). i 


} 


screaming 


first-rate (slang); in ornith., any of the long-toed South 
and Central American birds, sometimes larger than a tur- 
key, which constitute the family Palamedeide, including 
Palamedea cornuta (‘horned screamer’: see cut on preced- 
ing page), and Chauna chavaria and C. derbiana (both 
known as ‘crested screamer’); also, the seriema (also known 
as ‘crested screamer’).—scream/ing, p. a. That screams; 
fig., startling in effect; also, such as to evoke. screams of 
mirth (as, a screaming farce); first-rate (slang).—scream/- 
ing-ly, adv. 

scree (skré), m. (Cf. Icel. skridha, landslide.] A steep mass 
of detritus on the side of a mountain: as, “The path ascends 
and passes round the side of the mountain upon loose screes, 
which descend steeply to a lower wall of precipices” (H. G. 
Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” ii. 2). 

screech (skréch), v. [For earlier scritch, ME. scrichen; ult. 
imit.: cf. screak and shriek.] 1.intr. To uttera loud, harsh, 
shrill cry or sound; scream; shriek. IL. tr. To utter with 
a screech: as, ‘‘ ‘Leave me alone!’ he screeched’’ (Stevenson’s 
‘Master of Ballantrae,” x.).—screech, n. A loud, harsh, 
shrill cry or sound.—screech/er, n.—screech/=owl, n. An 
owl that screeches, as distinguished from one that hoots; 
specif., any of various small owls of the genus Megascops, 
having horn-like tufts of feathers; the barn-owl, Striz 
flammea (Eng.).—screech’y, a. Loud, harsh, and shrill: 
as, “a shrill, screechy voice’ (W. H. Hudson’s “Green Man- 
sions,”’ x.). 

screed (skréd), n. [Var. 
of shred.] A shred or 
fragment (obs. or prov.); 
also, a long, narrow strip 
(now chiefly prov.); also, 
a long list or roll; a long 
piece of writing; a long 
letter; a lengthy discourse 
or harangue; also, in 
plastering, a strip of 
plaster (or wood) of the 
proper thickness, applied 
to a wall as a guide or 
gage for the rest of the 
work, 

screen (skrén), n. [ME. 
screne: cf. OF. escren, 
escran (F. écran), screen, 
prob. from Teut.] A 
covered framework or 
some other device, mova- 
ble or fixed, and of va- 
rious forms, for sheltering 
from heat, air, observa- 
tion, etc., or serving as a Fire-screen, covered with tapestry. — Louis 
partition or the like; an Seize stile: 
ornamental partition of wood, stone, etc., as in a church 
(see cut in next column); something affording a surface for 
displaying stereopticon views, moving pictures, or the like; 
also, anything that serves to shelter, protect, or conceal 
(lit. or fig.: as, “A semi-circular screen of great beeches 
masks the church and village,” H. G. Wells’s ““Tono-Bun- 
gay,” i. 1. § 3; “an impenetrable screen of secrecy,” W. De 
Morgan’s “‘Joseph Vance,” viii.); also, a sieve or riddle, as 
for grain, sand, etc.; in photo-engraving, a transparent plate 
containing two sets of fine parallel lines, one crossing the 
other, used to produce the minute dots in the half-tone 
process; milit., a body of men detached to cover the move- 
ments of an army.—screen, v. ¢. To shelter, protect, or 
conceal with or as with a screen (as, “Mrs. Bellew had 
taken up a palm-leaf fan to screen her face from the fire”: 
Galsworthy’s “(Country House,” i. 3); hence, fig., to shield 
or protect; save from punishment or exposure; also, to 
project (pictures, etc.) on a screen, as with a stereopticon or 
a moving-picture machine; sometimes, to photograph with 
a moving-picture camera, for presentation on a screen; 
film; also, to sift by passing through a screen. —screen/er, n. 
—screen/ing, n. The act or work of one who screens; 
also, pl., matter separated out by sifting with a screen. 

screw (skré), n. [OF. escroue, escro (F. écrou), female screw: 
cf. MLG. schrave, MHG. schrabe, G. schraube, screw.] A 


(variable) d as d or j, 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, 
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s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, 
obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


screw=driver 


mechanical device 
having a helical ¢ 
ridge (the 
thread) winding | 
round it (‘ex- 
ternal screw’ or 
‘male screw’); 
a corresponding } 
part into which } 
such a device } 
advances and 
fits when turned, | 
consisting of a 

cylindrical 
socket in whose 
wall is cut af 
helical groove 
(‘internal screw’ f 
or ‘femalef 
screw’); also, a 
metal device 
resembling and 
serving asa nail, [ 
having a slot- 
ted head and a f 
tapering spiral } 
thread,and | 
driven into | 


wood, etc., with coco — Lady Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral, 
the aid of a England, looking toward the nave. 


screw-driver (‘wood-screw’); also, a screw-propeller (see 
propeller), or a vessel propelled by one; also, a former 
instrument of torture for compressing the thumbs to 
extort a confession (usually called ‘the screws’); hence, a 
means of pressure or coercion (as, to put the screw on a 
debtor); also, something having a spiral form or course; 
also, an act of screwing, or a turn of a screw; a screwing or 
twisting movement or motion; a contortion, as of the body 
or face (as, “The Englishman . . . listened to them all with 
a certain screw of the mouth, expressive of incredulity”: 
Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” iii. 1); also, a small portion, 
as of tobacco, wrapped up in a twisted paper; also, one who 
drives sharp bargains (as, ‘“He’s a terrible screw at a bargain”: 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxvi.); a miserly person 
(as, “They both agreed in calling him an old screw; which 
means a very stingy, avaricious person”: Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” viii.); also, an unsound or broken-down horse; 
also, salary or wages (British slang: as, “I shall have some- 
thing left out of this week’s screw,” L. Merrick’s “World- 
lings,” ii.).—a screw loose, fig., something amiss or wrong 
(as, ““There’s a screw loose in your affairs”: Dickens’s “Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,” xiii.); often, something wrong mentally, 
as with a person (as, a man with a screw loose).—screw, v. 
I. tr. To force, press, hold fast, stretch tight, etc., by or as 
by means of a screw (as, to screw a block in a vise; to screw 
up the strings of a musical instrument); operate or adjust 
by turning a screw, as a press; also, to attach with a screw or 
screws (as, to screw a bracket to a wall); also, to put com- 
pulsion on; oppress by exactions; force (a seller) to lower a 
price (often with down); also, to extract or extort by pressure 
or coercion (as, to screw information or money out of a per- 
son); also, to work (a screw, etc.) by turning; fix (on, in, 
etc.), or take (off, out, etc.), by a twisting movement which 
operates a screw; also, to twist; twist round; twist awry; 
contort; distort; also, to force or propel by a spiral move- 
ment; also, to provide with a helical ridge or groove. IL. intr. 
To turn as or like a screw; be adapted for being connected 
or taken apart by means of a screw or screws (with on, 
together, off, etc.); also, to wind or move spirally; also, to 
turn with a twisting motion; also, to become contorted or 
distorted; also, to make exactions; practise extortion; 
also, to be parsimonious. 

screw-a-ble (skré/a-bl), a. That may be screwed. 

screw=bean (skré/béen), n. A mimosaceous tree, Prosopis 
pubescens, of the southwestern U. S., bearing twisted pods 
which are used as fodder; also, the pod itself. 

screwsdriv-er (skré/dri’vér), n. A tool for driving in or 
withdrawing screws by turning them. 


consisting of a cylinder of wood or metal 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


screwed 


screwed (skréd), p. a. Fastened with a screw or screws, 
also, furnished with a screw or screws; also, twisted round 
or awry; also, somewhat intoxicated (slang). 

screw-er (skré/ér), m. One who or that which screws. 
screw=pine (skré/pin), n. A pandanus (plant): so called 
from its leaves, which have a spiral arrangement and re- 
semble those of the pineapple. 

screw=pro-pel-ler (skré/pro-pel/ér), m. See propeller. ; 
screw=thread (skré/thred), ». The helical ridge which 
forms the essential part of an external or male screw, or a 
corresponding ridge formed by the groove of an internal or 
female screw. i 
screw=worm (skré/wérm), n. The larva of a fly, Lucilia 
macellaria, a dipterous insect which sometimes deposits its 
eggs in sores, etc., of living animals, the eggs developing 
rapidly into larve, which bore into the tissues of the animal 
attacked, often with fatal results. : 
screw-y (skré/i), a. Winding or twisting about like the 
thread of a screw; also, mean or stingy; also, unsound, as a 
horse; also, somewhat intoxicated (slang). 

scri-bal (skri/bal), a. Of or pertaining to a scribe; due to a 
scribe or copyist (as, a scribal error). 

scrib-ble! (skrib/1), v. t.; -bled, -bling. [Prob. from LG. and 
akin to E. scrub!.|] To card or tease coarsely, as wool. 
scrib-ble2 (skrib/l), v.; -bled, -bling. [ME. scribyl, scrible, 
prob. freq. < L. scribere, write: cf. L. conscribillare, scribble 
over, freq. of conscribere, E. conscribe.] 1. tr. To write 
hastily or carelessly (as, to scribble a message or a letter; to 
scribble verses); draw (marks, lines, etc.) hastily or care- 
lessly; also, to cover with writing or marks of a careless or 
purposeless kind (often with over: as, walls scribbled over 
with names). Ii. intr. To scribble something; write 
literary matter in a hasty, careless way (as, “some poor 
devil in Grub Street, scribbling for his dinner’: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” x.); make purposeless or meaning- 
less marks (as, a child scribbles on the pages of a book).— 
scrib’ble?, n. Something scribbled; a hasty or careless 
piece of writing; a paltry composition.—scrib/bler, n. 
One who scribbles; hence, a petty writer or author.— 
scrib’/bling, n. The act of one who scribbles; also, some- 
thing scribbled; a scribble; a scrawl. 

scribe (skrib), v.; scribed, scribing. [Appar. < L. scribere 
(pp. scriptus), write, draw, prob. in part through scribe, n., 
and perhaps describe: cf. shrive.] I.tr. To write down (now 
rare); also, to mark or score (wood, etc.) with a pointed in- 
strument; draw (a line) by scoring or the like; fit (a piece 
of wood, metal, etc.) closely to another piece or part, as by 
marking and then cutting. II. intr. To write. [Now 
rare.]—scribe, n. [L. scriba, < scribere.] One who writes; 
a penman; a copyist; an amanuensis; specif., any of various 
officials of ancient or former times who performed clerical 
or secretarial duties; also, one of a class of doctors or teachers 
among the Jews, whose office it was to interpret the Jewish 
law to the people; also, sometimes, a writer or author.— 
scrib-er (skri/bér), nm. A tool or instrument for scrib- 
ing. 

scrim (skrim), n. [Origin obscure.] A cotton or linen 
fabric of open, canvas-like weave, used for curtains, etc. 

scrim-mage (skrim/aj), n. [Var. of skirmish.] Askirmisht; 
hence, a rough or vigorous fight or struggle, esp. between 
numbers of persons (as, “one of those chums that stand up 
for a fellow in a scrimmage and look after him should he be 
hurt”: J. Conrad’s “Rover,” xv.); in football, orig., a con- 
fused struggle among players round the ball (in Rugby 
football); now, specif., the action between contesting lines 
of players in definite formation when the ball is put in play. 
Cf. scrummage.—scrim/mage, v. 1.; -maged, -maging. To 
engage in a scrimmage. 

serimp (skrimp), v. [Cf. MLG. schrimpen, schrempen, 
wrinkle, contract, G. schrumpfen, shrink, also E. shrimp 
and skimp.] I. tr. To keep on short allowance, as of food; 
also, to stint or scant the amount of; be sparing of or in. 
II. intr. To use severe economy; be parsimonious or 
niggardly.—scrimp. I. a. Scanty; meager; deficient. 
I.n. A niggard; a pinching miser. [Colloq.]—scrimp’y, 
a.; compar. scrimpver, super. scrimpiest. Scanty; meager. 
—scrimp/i-ness, n. 

scrim-shank (skrim/shangk), ». i. [Origin obscure.] To 
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shirk duty; soldier; malinger. [Military slang, Eng.]— 
scrim/shank’er, 7. 

scrim-shaw (skrim/sh4), ». [Origin obscure.] Carved or 
other work or articles of shell, ivory, wood, etc., executed 
by sailors in leisure time: often called scrimshaw work.— 
scrim/shaw, »v. t. or 7. To make into, or make, scrimshaw 
work. 

scrip! (skrip), n. [ME. scrippe, prob. <_OF. escrepe, var. 
of escarpe, escharpe, bag, scrip: see scarf1.] A bag or wallet 
carried by pilgrims or other wayfarers, shepherds, etc.: as, 
“the primitive pilgrims, with scrip, and staff, and cockle- 
shell” (Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” iii. 3). [Archaic.] 
scrip? (skrip), n. [Appar. for script.] A writing, esp. a 
receipt or certificate; a provisional certificate, as for shares 
of stock, issued on payment of an instalment of the amount 
due; a certificate of a right to a fractional part of a share of 
stock (such certificates in sufficient amount usually being 
convertible into regular certificates of stock with full voting 
and dividend rights); certificates of any such kind collec- 
tively; also, paper currency in denominations of less than 
$1, formerly issued in the U. S. 

script (skript), n. [L. scriptwm, something written, prop. 
neut. of scriptus, pp. of scribere, write.] A writing (now 
rare); also, handwriting; the characters used in handwriting; 
a mode of writing; in Jaw, an original or principal document; 
in theatrical use, the manuscript of a play or of a player’s 
ee in printing, a style of type imitating handwriting (see 
type). 

scrip-to-ri-um (skrip-td/ri-um), n.; pl. -riwms or -ria (-ri-d). 
[ML., a place for writing, prop. neut. of L. scriptorius, of or 
for writing, < scribere, write.] A writing-room; esp., a 
room in a monastery set apart for the writing or copying of 
manuscripts. 

scrip-tur-al (skrip/tir-al), a: Of or pertaining to writing; 
also [often cap.], of, pertaining to, or in accordance with 
the Scriptures.—scrip/tur-al-ism, n. Literal adherence to 
the Scriptures.—scrip’/tur-al-ist, n.—scrip/tur-al-ly, adv. 
—scrip/tur-al-ness, 7. 

scrip-ture (skrip’tir), n. [L. scriptura, writing, < scribere, 
write.] The act of writing, written characters, or a writing 
(now rare); an inscription, motto, or legend (archaic); 
specif. [usually cap.], the sacred writings of the Old and the 
New Testament or of either of them (often called ‘Holy 
Scripture’ and ‘the Scriptures’); Holy Writ; the Bible; 
also, a passage from the Bible (now rare); also [J. c.], any 
sacred writing or book (as, ““Most men do not know that any 
nation but the Hebrews have had a scripture’: Thoreau’s 
“Walden,” iii.).—scrip/tured, a. Covered with writing; 
also, versed in or well acquainted with the Scripturesf; 
also, warranted by the Scripturesf. 

scri-vel-lo (skri-vel’6), n.; pl. -velloes or -vellos (-vel’6z). 
[Pg. escrevelho: cf. F. escarbeille.| An elephant’s tusk of 
comparatively small size and light weight, such as is used 
for making billiard-balls. 

scriv-en (skriv/n), ».¢.or%. [Back-formation from scrivener.] 
To write or work as a scrivener. [Archaic.] 

scrive-ner (skriv/nér), n. [ME. scriveyner, for scriveyn, < 
OF. escrivain (F. écrivain), < ML. scribanus, < L. scriba, 
E. scribe, n.] A professional or public writer, as of letters 
or documents for others; a clerk or scribe; a notary; also, 
one making a business of receiving and placing money at 
aur and supplying money on security. [Archaic or 

ist. 

scro-bic-u-late (skro-bik/i-lat), a. [L. scrobiculus, dim. of 
scrobis, ditch, trench.] In bot. and zodl., furrowed or pitted. 
scrod (skrod), n.; pl. scrods or (esp. collectively) scrod. 


[Origin uncertain; perhaps from Dutch.] A young codfish, : 


esp. one that is split for cooking. [U. S.] 

scrof-u-la (skrof/j-la), n. [ML., < LL. scrofule, pl., 
scrofulous swellings, scrofula, dim. < L. scrofa, a breeding 
sow.] In pathol., a constitutional disorder of a tuberculous 
nature, characterized chiefly by swelling and degeneration 
of the lymphatic glands, esp. of the neck, and by inflam- 
mation of the joints, etc.; king’s evil.—scrof’u-lous, a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of scrofula; affected with 
scrofula.—scrof/u-lous-ly, adv.—scrof/u-lous-ness, 7. 
scroll (skrél), mn. [ME. scrowle, for scrowe, < AF. escrowe: 
see escrow.] A roll of parchment or paper, esp. one with 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; tH, then; y, you; 


scroll 


writing on it; hence, a piece of writing; 
draft or rough copy (as, “a letter... of which . . 

have preserved the scroll’: Stevenson’s “Master of Ballan- 
trae,” vi.); also, something, esp. an ornament, resembling a 
partly unrolled sheet of paper or having a spiral or coiled 
form; a ribbon-like figure bearing a motto or other inscrip- 
tion; a flourish appended to a person’s signature, sometimes 
serving the purpose of a seal.—scroll, v. I. tr. To write 
down on a scroll; inscribe; also, to form into a scroll; also, 
to ornament with scrolls. IX. intr. To roll or curl up.— 
scroll/=saw, n. A narrow saw mounted vertically in a 
frame and operated with an up-and-down motion: used for 
cutting thin boards or the like in curved ornamental designs. 
—scroll/work, n. Decorative work in which scrolls form 
an important element; also, ornamental work cut out with 
a scroll-saw. 

scrooge (skréj), v. See scrouge. 

scroop (skrép), v. 7. [Imit.] To emit a harsh, scraping or 
grating sound, as a gate on its hinges; creak; grate.— 
Scroop, n. A scrooping sound. 

scroph-u-la-ri-a-ceous (skrof-i-li-ri-d/shius), a. [NL. Scro- 

' phularia, the typical genus, reputed a remedy for scrofula, 
< LL. scrofulz: see scrofula.] Belonging to the Scrophula- 
ruacez, or figwort family of plants, including the snapdragon, 
foxglove, toad-flax, mullen, eyebright, pentstemon, etc. 
scro-tum (skrd/tum), n.; pl. -ta (-ta). [L.] In anat., the 
pouch that contains the testicles.—scro/tal, a. 

scrouge (skrouj or skréj), v. ¢. or 7.3; scrouged, scrouging. 
i obscure.] To squeeze, press, or crowd. [Collog. or 
prov. 

scroylej (skroil), m. [Origin obscure.] A rascal; a wretch. 
See Shakspere’s “King John,” ii. 1. 373. 

scrub! (skrub), v.; scrubbed, scrubbing. [Cf. MLG. schrub- 
ben, schrobben, scratch, rub, scrub, D. schrobben, scrub: cf. 
scribble’.] I. tr. To scratch or rub, as a part of the bodyf; 
also, to rub hard with a brush, cloth, or the like, or against a 
rough surface, as in washing or cleansing (as, to scrub a 
floor; to scrub clothes on a washboard); in general, to wash 
or cleanse. II. intr. To cleanse things by hard rubbing, 
as with a brush and water or on a washboard.—scrub!, n. 
A scrubbing: as, “She... inflicted a merciless, but, 
happily, brief scrub on my face and hands with soap, water, 
and a coarse towel” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” iv.). 

scrub? (skrub). [= shrub?.] I. n. A low or stunted tree; 
low trees or shrubs collectively, or an extended growth of 
them (as, “I had ridden .. . into scrub, high enough to 
brush my horse’s belly,” H. Kingsley’s “‘Geoffry Hamlyn,” 
xxiv.; “a small glen, grown over with a low oak scrub,” 
Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,”’ v.); hence, anything under- 
sized, inferior, or small and mean (as, scrubs among domestic 
animals; ‘The ungrateful little scrub [a sparrow] bolted 
without a word of thanks,” Barrie’s “Auld Licht Idylls,” 
i.); a mean, insignificant person; in sports, a scrub team, 
etc., or a member of it. IZ. a. Stunted or undersized; 
inferior, poor, or scrubby (as, “We got together a scrub 
wagon team of four .. . unkempt, dejected, and vicious- 
looking broncos’: Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting- 
nail? x.); ing 
sports, composed of * 
inferior, substitute, 
or untrained play- 
ers or members, as 
aeteam, etc.; be- 
longing or pertain- 
ing to such a team, 
etc.; participated in 
by such teams, as 
a game or contest. 
—scrub/bed, a. 
Stunted; scrubby. 
[Archaic. ] 

scrub-ber (skrub/- 
ér),n. One who or 
that which scrubs; 
an instrument for 
scrubbing; an ap- : 

paratus for wash- Scrub-bird (Atrichornis rufescens). 
ing a gas or gaseous mixture. 
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scruple 


a list or schedule; a scrub=bird (skrub/bérd), n. One of the passerine birds of the 
. I| genus Africhornis (or Atrichia), inhabiting the dense scrub of 


Australia, as A. clamosa, of Western Australia, or A. rufes- 
cens, of New South Wales. See cut in preceding column. 
serub-by (skrub/i), a.; compar. scrubbier, superl. scrubbiest. 
[See scrub?.] Low or stunted, as trees and shrubs; con- 
sisting of or covered with stunted trees, etc., or scrub (as, 
“a little serubby wood on the hillside,” H. G. Wells’s “Italy, 
France, and Britain at War,” ii. 1; a scrubby region); un- 
dersized, inferior, or poor, as animals; in general, sorry, 
wretched, or shabby; mean, paltry, or insignificant.— 
scrub/bi-ness, n. 
scruff (skruf), n. [Also scuff; origin uncertain.] The nape 
or back of the neck of a person or animal: as, “He took Buck 
[a dog] by the scruff of the neck, and . . . dragged him to 
one side” (Jack London’s “Call of the Wild,” iv.). 
scrum (skrum), n. [Shortened form of serwmmage.] A 
scrimmage in football. [Colloq., Eng.] 
scrum-mage (skrum/4j), n. and v. Same as scrimmage: 
chiefly in British use, specif. in football. 
scrump-tious (skrump/shus), a. [Origin obscure.] Super- 
latively fine or nice; elegant; splendid; first-rate: as, a 
scrumptious hat; ‘Probably the lumber-yard isn’t as 
scrumptious as all these Greek temples” (Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Main Street,” ii.); to have a scrumptious time. ([Slang.] 
scrunch (skrunch), v. [Imit.: cf. crunch.] I.tr. To chew 
with a crushing sound, or crunch, as food; also, to tread with 
a crushing sound, as gravel; tread on with crushing force; 
also, to crush or crumple (as, “She scrunched the pieces 
of the letter in her powerful band”: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Riceyman Steps,” iv. 7); squeeze compactly (often with 
up). I. intr. To make a sound of crunching or crushing; 
also, to squeeze one’s self (wp: as, “Don’t scrunch up like 
that, Huckleberry — set up straight,” Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn,” i.).—scrunch, n. An act or sound of 
scrunching. 
scru-ple! (skré/pl),n. [L. scrupulus, scrupulum, scripulum, 
unit of weight or measure, by some identified with scrupulus, 
small stone: see scrwple?.]| An ancient Roman unit of 
weight equivalent to of an ounce or z}, of an as or pound; 
also, a modern unit of weight equivalent to 20 grains or 4 
of a dram, apothecaries’ weight; also, a small fraction, esp. 
a sixtieth part, as of a degree; hence, a very small portion or 
amount of anything (as, “the smallest scruwple of her excel- 
lence”: Shakspere’s ‘Measure for Measure,” i. 1. 38). 
seru-ple? (skré/pl), n. [L. scrwpulus, cause or feeling of 
uneasiness, scruple, lit. ‘small, sharp stone,’ dim. of scrupus, 
sharp or rough stone, fig. uneasiness, anxiety.] A feeling of 
uneasiness affecting the conscience or the sense of propriety, 
fitness, or the like, tending to restrain one’s action (as, 
scruples of conscience; “the scrwples of an exaggerated 
delicacy,” J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xvii.; a mind little 
troubled by scruples); a feeling of hesitation or reluctance 
to do something regarded as not right or proper (as, “Mr. 
Parr had scruples... about using the carriage on the 
Sabbath,” W. Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup,” ii.; “My 
father’s old-fashioned notions boggled a little at first to 
this arrangement ... but his scruples were in the end 
overruled,” Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” ii.); hesitation or 
reluctance from conscientious or other restraining reasons 
(as, “The gipsies, without scruple, entered upon measures 
of retaliation,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” vii; ‘Most 
English people have a kind of diffidence and scruple at 
calling in the evening,” Bulwer-Lytton’s “Pelham,” xii.); 
also, a doubtt or doubting objection{; disbelieft.—to make 
scruple, to have hesitation or reluctance on conscientious 
or other like grounds: often with a negative: as, “The 
grooms made no scruple . . . to state all that had passed” 
(Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xlviii.); “She made no scruple 
of oversetting all human institutions” (Hawthorne’s “‘Blithe- 
dale Romance,” vi.).—scru’ple?, v.; -pled, -pling. I. intr. 
To have scruples about something (as, ‘Perhaps you may 
scruple out of a regard to truth’: Godwin’s “Caleb Wil- 
liams,” xxxvili.); now, usually, to hesitate or be reluctant 
(to do something) on conscientious or other like grounds 
(as, “He . . . did not scruple to equivocate and to deceive”: 
Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 2). 
II. tr. To have scruples about; hesitate at, as on con- 
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scrupulosity 1638 sculp 
cuff! (skuf), ». [Origin uncertain: cf. scuffle?.] 1. intr. 
“To ais UN raising the feet; shuffle. IL ¢r. To 
graze in passing; scrape with 
the feet; also, to mar the 
surface of by scraping or 
hard usage, as shoes, furni- 
ture, etc.—scuff!, 7. The 
act or sound of scuffing; { 
also, a slight glancing blow 


scientious grounds: as, “or even scruple the refusal of 
quarter to prisoners” (Scott’s “Castle Dangerous, ive) soe 
scru’pler, 7. i : 
pees losclty (skré-pii-los‘i-ti), n.; pl. -tes (€tiz)) “The 
state or quality of being scrupulous; strict regard for what 
is right; scrupulous care; also, an instance of being scru- 
pulous. ’ 
scru-pu-lous (skré/pi-lus), 4. [L. serupulosus.] Having 
scruples, or troubled by scruples, as of conscience; restrained 
by scruples (as, ““When was it ever seen that fear, armed with 
power, was scrupulous in the exercise of it?’ Prescotts 


Se): 
scuff? (skuf), n. Same as 


“Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 7); carefully conforming or scruff. 
conformed to the dictates of conscience, as persons, actions, scuf-flel (skuf/l), mn. [D. 


schoffel, hoe, = E. shovel.] 
A form of hoe which is 
pushed instead of pulled, 
and which commonly has the 
blade set in line, or nearly 
in line, with the handle. 

scuf-fle? (skuf/l), v. 7.; -fled, 
-fling. [Prob. from Scand., 


etc.; having or showing a strict regard for what is right; 
hence, in general, punctiliously or minutely careful, precise, 
or exact (as, “Cynthia was scrupulous in her efforts to give 
no trouble,” W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 8; scrupulous 
courtesy, neatness, or nicety).—scru/pu-lous-ly, adv.— 
scru/pu-lous-ness, 7. 
scru-ta-ble (skré/ta-bl), a. 
cf. inscrutable.]| That may 


[L. scrutari: see scrutiny, and 
be penetrated or understood 


g Z WS 
by investigation. ; and akin to E. shove and Ni 
scru-ta-tor (skr6-ta/tor), n. [L., < scrutari: see scrutiny. | shuffle.] To struggle or fight \\ ij i 
One who examines or investigates; sometimes, a scrutineer} ina rough, confused manner; (391/4) WN4e NA 


at an election. ; : 
scru-tieneer (skri-ti-nér’), n. [From scrutiny.| An official 
examiner, specif. of votes at an election. ’ 
scru-ti-nize (skro/ti-niz), v. t.; -nized, -nizing. To subject 
to scrutiny; examine closely or critically (as, “A collection 
offacts . . . isto be made out . . . These are to be selected, 
compared, and scrutinized’: Hallam’s “Literature of Eu- 
rope,” iii. 3. § 43); study with the eye, or look at searchingly 
or attentively (as, “He continued to scrutinize the drawing 
minutely,” Poe’s “Gold-Bug”; “I scrutinized my new 
acquaintances with unconcealed curiosity,” Aldrich’s ‘‘Story 
of a Bad Boy,” vi.).—seru/ti-niz-er (-ni-zér), n.—scrw’ti- 


also, to go or move in hur- 
ried confusion; also, to move 
in a shuffling manner.— 
scuf/fle2, n. A scuffing; a ~ 
rough, confused struggle or 
fight (as, “The mob fol- 
lowed .. . a scuffle ensued, 
and a riot was in progress”: 
J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” 
XVi1.); a shuffling (as, “They Silver — rete ae Vij 
could hear a scuffle of feet”: i 
Whyte-Melville’s “Katerfelto,” i.).—seuf’fler, n. 


OO 


Reverse. 


skul- 


scul-dud/der-y, scul-dug’ger-y. See skulduddery, 
duggery. 

sculk (skulk), etc. See skulk, etc. 

scull (skul), n. [ME. sculle, skulle; 


niz-ing-ly, adv. 
scru-tienous (skré/ti-nus), a. Scrutinizing; 
critical. [Now rare. ]—scru/ti-nous-ly, adv. 
scru-ti-ny (skro/ti-ni), n.; pl. -nies (-niz). [L. scrutinium, 


searching; 


origin uncertain.] An 


< scrutari, search, examine, perhaps orig. ‘search even to 
the rags,’ < scruta, pl., trash, frippery.] Searching examina- 
tion or investigation (as, to subject a proposed measure to 
rigid scrutiny; conduct that will not bear scrutiny); a minute 
or critical examination or inquiry; specif., an official exami- 
nation of the votes cast at an election; also, examination with 
the eye (as, “Montresor put up his glasses and bestowed 
on him a few moments of scrutiny”: Mrs. H. Ward’s 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” vi.); a searching or attentive 
gaze. 

scry (scri), v.; scried, scrying. [For descry.] I. tr. To 
descry, see, or perceive. [Now prov. Eng.] IL. intr. To 
see images revealing the future, etc., by looking into crystal 
or the like; practise crystal-gazing.—scry/er, n. 

scud (skud), v.; scudded, scudding. [Origin obscure. ] 
I. intr. To run or move quickly or hurriedly along (as, “I 
heard .. . the lighter feet of chambermaids scudding along 
the passages”: Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” xvii.); 
go, dart, or fly hastily off or away (as, “The intruder . 
scudding out at the eastern gate, was soon lost in the passes 
of the mountain,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xxvi.; “The 
prairie fowl rose . . . scudding with spread wings toward 
the thickest cover,” Roosevelt’s “Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man,” iv.); be driven by the wind, as clouds, spray, etc.; 
naut., to run before a gale with little or no sail set (as, “We 
were scudding before a heavy gale, under bare poles’: 
Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” xxxviii.). II, tr. To pass 
quickly over: as, “The startled red-deer scuds the plain” 
(Scott’s ‘““Cadyow Castle”).—scud, n. The act of scudding; 
also, clouds, spray, or the like, driven by the wind (as, 
“When the smoking scud is blown — When the greasy wind- 
rack lowers”: Kipling’s “Bell Buoy”); a driving shower; a 
gust of wind.—scud/der, n. 

scu-do (sk6/do), n.; pl. -di (-dé). [It., < L. scutwm, shield: 
cf. écu and sean A former silver coin and money of 
account of various Italian states, usually equivalent to about 
97 U. S. cents; also, a former Italian gold coin, usually of 
the same value. See cut in next column. 


.|scul-ler-y (skul/ér-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). 


sculp (skulp), v. é. or 2. 


oar worked from side to side 
over the stern of a boat as 
a means of propulsion; also, 
one of a pair of oars operat- 
ed, one on each side, by one 
person; also, a boat pro- 
pelled by sculls; esp., a light 
racing-boat propelled by one <> 
rower with a pair of oars or 
by two or more rowers each 
with a pair of oars.—scull, < 
v. I. tr. To propel or con- 
vey by means of a scull or 
sculls. IE. intr. To propel 
a boat with a scull or sculls. 
—scull/er, mn. One who 
sculls; also, a boat propelled 
by sculling. 


oe 


[OF. escuelerie, < 
escuele (F. écuelle), dish, < L. scutella, salver: see scuttle1.] 
Orig., the room or place in which the dishes and kitchen 
utensils of a household were kept and cleaned; in modern 
use, a small adjoining room, or back kitchen, where the rough 
or dirty work of a kitchen is done (as, ‘“Through a doorway 
. . . you could see the kitchen, and beyond that the scul- 
lery,” Arnold Bennett’s ‘Helen with the High Hand,” vi.; 
“A tiny scullery . . . sufficed for the coarser domestic’ 
operations,” Gissing’s ““New Grub Street,” iv.). 


scul-lion (skul/yon), n. [Perhaps (with form modified by 


association with scullery) < F. souillon, scullion, < sowiller, 
E. soil?.] A domestic servant who does menial work in a 
kitchen (as, ‘to hear the clinking of the plates in the far-off 
kitchen as the scullion rinsed them and put them by”: S. 
Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixxx.); hence, a low or con- 
temptible person. [Archaic.] 

[L. sculpere (pp. sculptus), carve, 
engrave, sculpture: cf. scalpel.] To sculpture, or execute 
sculptural work. [Now humorous. ] 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agony, intd, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operi, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


sculpin 


scul-pin (skul’pin), nm. [Cf. scorpene.| Any of various 
marine fishes of the family Cottide, esp. of the genus Myozxo- 
cephalus, with 
large spiny 
head, wide 
mouth, and 
repulsive ap- 
pearance; 
also, a SCOT- 
penoid fish, 
Scorpeena gut- 
tata, of the 
coast of south- 
ern Califor- 
nia; a scorpene; also, a worthless person or animal. 
sculp-sit (skulp’sit). [L.] ‘(The person specified) carved 
or engraved (this)’: used in giving the artist’s name on 
sculpture or engraving. 

sculpt (skulpt), v. Same as sculp. 

sculp-tor (skulp’tor), n. [L., < sculpere: see sculp.] One 
who practises the art of sculpture.—sculp/tress, n. A 
female sculptor. 

sculp-tur-al (skulp’tir-al), a. Of or pertaining to sculpture 
(as, sculptural works); suggestive of or suitable for sculpture 
(as, “one rolled-up sleeve baring a sculptural forearm’’: 
J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” iii. 1).—sculp/tur-al-ly, adv. 
sculp-ture (skulp’tir), ». [L. scwlptura, < sculpere: see 
sculp.| Orig., the act or art of cutting or carving more or 
less hard substances so as to form figures or designs, whether 
in relief, in intaglio, or in the round; in later use, the fine 
art concerned with forming figures in the round or in relief 
by cutting marble or the like, by fashioning plastic materials, 
or by making molds for casting in bronze or other metal; 
also, sculptured work, or a piece of such work (as, temples 
adorned with sculpture; the A®ginetan sculptures, see 
Aiginetan, a.); in zodl. and bot., marking on a shell, skin, etc., 
resembling carving.—sculp/ture, v. t.; -tured, -turing. To 
carve, make, or execute by sculpture, as a figure, design, etc.; 
represent in sculpture, as a subject; also, fo cover or adorn 
with sculpture, as rocks, architectural parts, monuments, 
ornamental objects, etc.; in phys. geog., to change the form 
of by erosion.—sculp/tur-er, n.—sculp-tu-resque’ (-ti- 
resk/), a. [See -esque.] In the manner of, or suggestive of, 
sculpture. 

scum (skum), n. [ME. scwme MLG. schim D. 
schuim = G. schawm, foam: cf. meerschaum and skim. ] 
Foam} or froth}; also, a film of extraneous matter formed 
upon the surface of a liquid, as in boiling or fermentation; 
a film of foul matter, as on stagnant water; hence, fig., 
refuse or offscourings (as, “rascals, the scum of the earth,” 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxvi.; “poachers and petty 
thieves — the scwm of misery, ignorance, and rascality 
throughout the country,” Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” xxx.); 
low, worthless persons.—scum, v.; scummed, scumming. 
I. ir. To remove the scum from; also, to remove as scum. 
Il. intr. To form scum; become covered with scum. 

scum-ble (skum/bl), v. ¢.; -bled, -bling. [Appar. freq. of 
scum.|] In painting and drawing, to soften the effect of 
(color or the harder lines), as by overlaying with a thin coat 
of opaque or semiopaque color or by spreading the lines. — 
scum/ble, n. A softened effect produced by scumbling. 

scunener (skun/ér), v. 7. or t. [Origin uncertain.] To feel, 
or cause to feel, disgust or loathing; sicken. [Sc. and north. 
Eng.]—scun/ner, n. A feeling of disgust or loathing; 
also, an object of disgust; an abomination. [Sc. and north. 
Eng. | 

scup (skup), 7. LN. 
Amer. Ind.] A spa- 
roid marine food-fish, 
Stenotomus chrysops, 
of the eastern coast 
of the U. S., having 
a compressed body 
and a high back. 
Also scup-paug (sku- 
pig’). 

scup-per! (skup/ér), 
n. [ME. skopper, skopor; 


Sculpin (Myoxocephalus grenlandicus). 


Scup. 


origin uncertain.] Naut., an 
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scutellar 


opening in the side of a ship at or just below the level of 
the deck, to allow water to run off; also, a gutter border- 
ing the deck and leading to such an opening. 

scup-per? (skup/ér), v. t. [Origin uncertain: cf. scwpper’.] 
ae ee surprise and massacre. [British military 
slang. 

scup-per-nong (skup/ér-nong), n. [From the Scuppernong 
River, in eastern North Carolina; N. Amer. Ind. name. | 
cultivated variety of the fox-grape of the southern U. S. 

scur (skér), v. See skirr. 

scurf (skérf), n. [AS. scurf, sceorf, D. schurft = G. 
schorf, scurf.] The scales or small shreds of epidermis that 
are continually exfoliated from the skin; esp., dandruff; 
hence, any scaly matter or incrustation on a surface; fig., 
scum, as of population.—scurf’y, a. Covered with scurf; 
also, of the nature of or resembling scurf.—scurf/i-ness, n. 

scur-rile, scur-ril (skur’il), a. [L. scurrilis, <  scurra, 
buffoon, jester.] Scurrilous: as, ‘‘Peace with thy scurrile 
jests” (Scott’s “Talisman,” xx.). (Archaic. ] 

scur-ril-i-ty (sku-ril/i-ti), n.; pl. -tves (-tiz). [L. scurrilitas, 
< scurrilis: see scurrile.| The quality of being scurrilous; 
buffoonish jocularity; indecent abusiveness; also, scurrilous 
language; a scurrilous remark, attack, or the like. 

scur-ri-lous (skur/i-lus), a. [From scurrile.] Character- 
ized by or using the license of a low buffoon, as language or 
persons; coarsely jocular or derisive (as, a scurrilous jest or 
jester); grossly or indecently abusive (as, ‘‘so indiscreet as 
to print scurrilous reflections on the government of neighbor- 
ing states,” B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” vi.; a scurrilous 
speaker or writer).—scur’ri-lous-ly, adv.—scur’ri-lous- 
ness, 7. 

scur-ry (skur‘i), v.; -ried, -rying. [Origin uncertain: cf. 
scour? and skirr.] 1. intr. To go or run in haste (as, ““We 
scurried away and gave the alarm,” Mark Twain’s “Life 
on the Mississippi,” liv.; “There was a scurrying to and fro 
in the camp,” F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” xii.); rush 
hurriedly or precipitately; of things, to go or pass rapidly, 
as if in haste (as, “a flight of sparks scurrying up the chim- 
ney”: F. H. Smith’s “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” ii.). 
Il. tr. To send scurrying or hurrying along; drive rapidly 
onward.—scur’ry, n.; pl. scurries (-iz). A scurrying rush 
or flight; a flurry; also, a scurrying throng or assem- 
blage. 

scur-vy! (skér/vi), @.; compar. scurvier, superl. scurviest. 
[= scurfy.] Scurfyt; hence, fig., low, mean, or contemptible 
(as, a scurvy fellow; a scurvy trick); sorry, wretched, or 
paltry (as, “a lot of scurvy institutions”: M. Hewlett’s 
“Open Country,” xiv.). —scur’vi-ly, adv.—scur’vi-ness, 7. 

scur-vy? (skér’vi), n. [Appar. a noun use of scurvy!: cf. F. 
scorbut, scurvy, and E. scorbutic.| In pathol., a disease 
characterized by swollen and bleeding gums, livid spots on 
the skin, prostration, etc., and due esp. to an unvaried diet, 


esp. one without vegetables.—infantile scurvy. See 
under infantile. —scur/vy=grass, 7. A brassicaceous plant, 
Cochlearia officinalis, used as a remedy for scurvy. 


scut (skut), n. [Origin 
hare, rabbit, or deer. 

scu-ta (ski/td), n. Plural of scutwm. 

scu-tage (ski/taj), n. [ML. scutagium, < L.  scutum, 
shield.] In the feudal system, a payment exacted in lieu of 
military service. 

scu-tate (ski/tat), a. [L. scutatus, armed with a shield, < 
scutum, shield.] In zodl., having scutes, shields, or large 
scales; in bot., formed like an ancient round buckler. 

scutch (skuch), v. @. (Cf. F. écoucher, scutch, écouche, OF. 
escouche, implement for scutching.] To dress (flax, cotton, 
etc.) by beating.—scutch, n. A scutcher. 

scutch-eon (skuch’on), n. [For escutcheon.| An escutch- 
eon.—scutch/eoned, a. Furnished or decorated with 
scutcheons. 

scutch-er (skuch/ér), n. One who or 
a device for scutching fiber. 

scute (skit), n. [L. scutum, shield: cf. scutum.] An 
escutcheon}; in zodl., a dermal plate, as on an armadillo, 
tortoise, etc.; a large scale; a scutum. 

scu-tel-la (ski-tel’a), n. Plural of scutellum. 

scu-tel-lar (ski/te-lar or skg-tel’ ar), a. Of or pertaining to a 
scutellum. 

F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 

See also lists at beginning of book. 


obscure.] A short tail, esp. that of a 


that which scutches; 


scutellate 


gcu-tel-late (ski/te-lat), a. Having scutella; also, formed 
into a scutellum. Also scu/tel-lat-ed (-ld-ted).—scu- 
tel-la’/tion (-la/shon), n. Scutellate state or formation; 
arrangement of scutella or scales; a scaly covering, as of a 
bird’s leg. ' 
scu-tel-lum (skii-tel/um), n.; pl. scutella (-4). [NL., dim. 
of L. scutum, shield: cf. scutum.] In zoél. and bot., a small 
‘plate, scutum, or other shield-like part. ‘ 
scu-ti-form (ski/ti-férm), a. [NL. scutiformis, <_ L. 
scutum, shield, + forma, form.] Shield-shaped. 

scut-tle! (skut/l), n. [AS. scutel, < L. scutella, salver, dim. 
of scutra, tray, platter: cf. scullery.] A shallow disht; a 
platter}; also, a kind of broad, shallow basket (now chiefly 
prov. Eng.); also, a deep vessel of sheet-iron, copper, or the 
like, for holding coal in small amounts. 

scut-tle? (skut/l), n. [OF. escoutille (F. écoutille) = Sp. 
escotilla; prob. from Teut.] A small rectangular opening 
in the deel of a ship, furnished with a movabie lid or cover; 
a similar opening in a ship’s side; also, a similar opening in 
a roof, wall, etc.; also, the lid or cover for any such opening. 
—scut’tle?, v. t.; -tled, -iling. Tocutaholeor holes through 
the bottom, sides, or deck of (a ship or boat) for any purpose, 
esp. through the bottom or sides for the purpose of sinking it. 
scut-tle® (skut/l), v. 7.; -tled, -tling. [Perhaps from scuddle, 
obs. or prov. freq. of scud.] To run with quick, hurried 
steps (as, “Divers negroes . . . were scuttling about, hither 
and thither”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xi.); 
run or hurry (away, off, etc.) in an undignified manner (as, 
“The few scattered men . . . were scuttling away like hunted 
ostriches,” W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xviii.: often 
fig.: see scutile?, n.).—scut/tle?, n. The act or performance 
of scuttling; often, fig., the act or the policy, on the part of a 

_ government, of withdrawing with undignified haste from the 
occupation or control of a country. 

scut-tler! (skut/lér), ». One who scuttles a ship or boat. 

scut-tler? (skut/lér), ». One who scuttles, or goes at a hur- 
ried pace; one who makes off in an undignified manner; one 
who advocates a policy of scuttle on the part of a government. 

scu-tum (ski/tum), .; pl. -ta (-té). [L.] A shield or 
shield-like part; in Rom. antiq., a large, oblong shield, as of 
heavy-armed legionaries; in zodl., a 
shield-like plate; a scute. 

scye (si), m. (Orig. prov. (Sc. and 
north. Ir.); origin obscure.] The// @ 
armhole of a garment, into which|\¢¢ 
the sleeve is set. 

Scyl-la (sila), n. [L., < Gr. 
ZYidAda.] A dangerous rock on the 
Italian side of the Strait of Messina, 
facing Charybdis, a whirlpool on 
the Sicilian side, both personified 
in classical mythology as female 
monsters: often used allusively 
in connection with Charybdis, as 
presenting an alternative of dan- 
gers: as, “When I shun Scyila, 
your father, I fall into Charybdis, 
your mother” (Shakspere’s ‘“‘Mer- 
chant of Venice,’’ iii. 5. 19). 

scy-phi-form (si/fi-férm), a. [L. scyphus, < Gr. oxbdos, 
cup: see -form.] In bot., shaped like a cup or goblet. 

scy-pho-zo-an (si-f5-zd/an). [NL. Scyphozoa, pl, <) Gr: 
akigos, Cup, + Sgov, animal.] I. a. Belonging or per- 
taining to the Scyphozoa, a group or class of ccelenterates 
comprising many of the 

large jellyfishes. IE. n. e 
A scyphozoan animal. 

scythe (situ), n. [AS. 
sithe, sigthe, = MLG. D 
segede = Icel. sigdhr; 

B 
(—~ 


akin to G. sense, scythe, p / 

also to E. saw3.] An 

agricultural implement ~S— = : 

consisting of a long, Scythe. — A, blade; B, tang; C, C’, fas- 


curving blade fastened tening by which the scythe is attached rigidly 
at an angle to a han- to the snath; D, snath; E, EZ, handles grasped 


: by the operator in mowing. 
dle, for mowing grass, 
etc., by hand; also, a curved sharp blade anciently attached to 


Various forms of the Roman 
Scutum. 


™ 
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Scyth-i-an (sith/i-an), a. 


’sdeath (sdeth), interj7. A re- 


sea (sé), 7. 


sea=a-nem-o-ne (sé/- 


sea=bass (sé/bas), n. 


pin, pine; not, note, mdve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 


sea=bass 


the wheels of some war-chariots.— scythe, v.; scythed, scything. 
I. intr. To use a scythe: as, “Far away . 
scything”’ (Galsworthy’s “Dark Flower,” ii. 18). IX. tr. 
To cut or mow with a scythe: as, ‘Thrust in your sickles! 
._. . Seything and binding The full sheaves of sovranty” 
(Henley’s “Song of the Sword’’).—scythed, a. Having 
scythes or sharp blades attached to the wheels: as, “Let 
Destiny drive forth her scythed car through the . . . trem- 
bling mass of humanity!’ (Scott’s ‘Black Dwarf,” vi.).— 
scythe/man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. A man who uses a 
scythe: applied fig. to time and death as personified. 
Pertaining to Scythia, an ancient 
region which extended over parts of Europe and Asia north 
of the Black Sea and Caspian Sea and eastward, or to the 
nomadic, savage people who inhabited this region, or to their 
language.—Scythian lamb, a mythical creature, half 
animal, half plant, formerly supposed to inhabit Scythia; 
also, the shaggy rhizome of the Asiatic fern Cibotiwm baro- 
metz, which when inverted and 
suitably trimmed somewhat re- 
sembles a small lamb; also, the 
fern itself.—Scyth/i-an,n. A 
native or inhabitant of Scythia; 
also, the language of Scythia. 


duced form of God’s death, used /¢ 
as an oath: as, “ ’Sdeath! sir, § 
do you question my under- 
standing ?”’ (Peacock’s ‘‘Head- 
long Hall,” v.). [Archaic.] 
[AS. s# = D. zee 
= G. see = Icel. ser = Sw. 
sj6 = Dan. s6 = Goth. saivs, 
sea.] The salt waters that cover the greater part of the 
earth’s surface; a division of these waters, of considerable 
extent, more or less definitely marked off by land bounda- 
ries (as, the North Sea); a large lake or landlocked body of 
water (now only in ‘inland sea’ and certain proper names); 
also, the swell of the ocean or some other body of water 
(as, “The ship had fresh way, but a great sea rolling in 
upon us from the N.E.”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” 
xlv.); also, a large, heavy wave (as, “The wide river was 
running in seas that made the boat stagger in her course”: 
Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” iv.); also, fig., a widely 
extended, copious, or overwhelming quantity or mass of 
something (as, a sea of upturned faces; ‘‘a sea of troubles,” 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 1. 59); in Jewish antig., same 
as brazen sea, under brazen, a.—at sea, out on the ocean; 
fig.,ina state of uncertainty or perplexity; also, wide of the 
truth; quite wrong.—the four seas, the waters bounding 
Great Britain on the north, south, east, and west.—the 
seven seas, the Arctic and Antarctic, north and south At- 
lantic, north and south Pacific, and Indian oceans: as, 
“Far and far our homes are set round the Seven Seas” (Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘Flowers”). 


Scythian Lamb (Cibotium barometz). 


sea=an-chor (sé/ang”kor), n. A floating anchor used at sea 


to prevent a ship from drifting or to keep its head to the 
wind: commonly consisting of a framed cone of canvas 
dragged along with its large open base toward the ship. 


a-nem/9-né),n. Any 
of numerous flower- 
like polyps (order 
Actiniaria) with a 
fleshy, cylindrical 
body and a mouth 
surrounded by nu- 
merous tenta- 
cles. 


A common serranoid 
marine food-fish, 
Centropristes striatus, 
with a peculiar 
caudal fin (see cut 
on following page); 
also, any of various 
allied fishes. 


Sea-anemone (Metridium marginatum), open and 
os 


out; (lightened) aviary, 


élect, agony, intd, anite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; FH, then; y, you; 


~ « - men weres 


LTS 


sea=bean 


tropical legumi- 
nous climbing 
plant, Entada 
scandens, often 
carried by ocean 
currents to dis- « 
tant shores; the 
plant producing 
this seed; also, 
any of various 

small univalve 
shells somewhat 
resembling cofliee-beans. 

sea=bear (sé/bar), n. The polar bear; also, any of various 
fur-seals, esp. the northern fur-seal. 

sea=bird (sé/bérd), m.. A bird frequenting the sea or coast. 
sea-board (sé/bord). [See board, n.| 1.n. The line where 
land and sea meet; the seashore, or the land near the sea. 
II. a. Bordering on or adjoining the sea. 

sea=born (sé/bérn), a. Born in or of the sea; produced in or 
by the'sea. 

sea=borne (sé/bérn), a. 
sea. 

sea=bread (sé/bred), n. Ship-biscuit; hardtack. 
sea=bream (sé/brém), n. Any of certain sparoid fishes, esp. 
Pagellus centrodontus, a European marine food-fish; some- 
times, any sparoid fish. 

sea=breeze Gserbrez), m. A breeze blowing from the sea; 
specif., a breeze of this kind felt near the coast, blowing from 
about 10 a.m. until sunset. 

-seascalf (sé/kif or -kaf), n.; pl. -calves (-k’vz or -kavz). 
The harbor-seal. 

sea=cap-tain (sé/kap’tan), n. The captain or commanding 
officer of a ship. 

sea=coal (sé/kol), n. Coal dug from the earth, as distin- 
guished from charcoal: possibly so called because orig. 
brought to London by sea. 

sea-coast (sé/kést), 7. The land immediately adjacent to 
the sea. 

sea=cow (sé/kou), n. Any sirenian, as the manatee, dugong, 
etc.; also, the walrus; also, the hippopotamus. 
seascu-cum-ber (sé/ki/kum-bér), 7. 
A holothurian: so called from the shape 
of certain species. 

sea=dev-il (sé/dev’1), n. A devil-fish. 
sea=dog (sé/dog), ». The harbor-seal; 
also, the dogfish, Squalus acanthias; 
also, a sailor, esp. one of long experience 
(as, “an old fighting sea-dog”: J. 
Conrad’s “Rover,” ii.); also, a fog- 
dog. 

sea=duck (sé/duk), n. Any duck of 
the subfamily Fuligulinz, including 
the scoter, eider, etc., the members of 
which have a lobate hind toe and are 
mostly found on salt water. 

seazea-gle (sé/é’gl), m. Any of various 
eagles of the genus Haliaétus, which feed mostly on fish. 
sea=ear (sé/ér), n. An ear-shell. : 
sea=el-e-phant (sé’el/é-fant), n. A large seal, Macrorhinus 
.elephantinus, Tae 
of the colder 
southern 
waters: so 
called from 
the prolonged 
trunk-like 
snout of the 
adult male. 

sea=fan (sé/- 
fan), n. ‘Any 
of certain 
actinozoans, 
esp. Gorgonia 
fiabellum of the 
West Indies, in 

sea-far-er (sé/far’er), n. A traveler 


sea=bean (sé/bén), n. The large, hard, bean-like seed of a 


Sea-bass (Centropristes striatus). 


Conveyed by sea; carried on the 


Sea-cucumber (Pentacta 
frondosa). 


Sea-elephant. 


which the colony assumes a fan-like form. 
on the sea; esp., a 


(variable) gd as d or j, 
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s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, 
, primary accent; ” secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


seal 


sailor.—sea/far’ing. I. n. Traveling by sea; esp., the 
business or calling of a sailor. II.a. That travels by sea; 
esp., following the sea as a calling. 
sea=feath-er (sé/ferH’ér), n. A sea-pen. 
searient (sé/fit), n. A fight between ships at sea; a naval 
attle. 
sea=flow-er (sé/flou”ér), n. A sea-anemone or some similar 
organism. 
sea=foam (sé/fom), n. The foam of the sea; also, meer- 
schaum. 
sea=fowl (sé/foul), n. A sea-bird. 
sea=gate (sé/gat), m. A gate fronting, or giving access to, 
the sea; also, a place of entrance from the sea into a harbor 
or the like. 
sea=girt (sé/gért), a. Girt or surrounded by the sea: as, 
“a green and sea-girt promontory” (Shelley’s “‘Rosalind and 
Helen,” 1050). 
sea=god (sé/god), n. A god of the sea, as Neptune or Nereus. 
—sea/=god’dess, n. A goddess of the sea, as Amphitrite, 
wife of Poseidon. 
sea=go-ing (sé/go’ing). I. n. Going or traveling by sea; 
seafaring. II.a. That goes or travels on the sea; seafaring; 
designed or fit for going to sea, as a vessel; also, going to the 
sea; of fishes, catadromous. 
soa=green (sé/grén’). I. a. Of a clear, light bluish-green 
color, II.n. A sea-green color. 
sea=gull (sé/gul), n. A gull, esp. any of the marine species. 
seasheath (sé/héth), n. A heath-like shrub, Frankenia 
levis, of European coasts; also, some other plant of the same 
genus. 
sea=hedge-hog (sé/hej”hog), n. A sea-urchin. 
sea=hog (sé/hog), m. A porpoise. 
seashol-ly (sé/hol/i), n. The eryngo (plant), 
maritimum. 
sea=horse (sé/hérs), n. A fabulous 
marine animal with the fore parts of a f 
horse and the hinder parts of a fish; pegs 
also, a walrus; also, any of various 
small marine fishes, mostly of the ge- 
nus Hippocampus, with a mailed body, 
a prehensile tail, and a head suggesting 
that of a horse. 
sea=is-land (sé/i/land), a. Noting a 
long-staple variety of cotton grown on 
the islands off the coast of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and also elsewhere, 
or the plant producing it (see cotton, n.). 
sea=kale (sé/kal), m. A broad-leaved, 
maritime brassicaceous plant, Crambe 
maritima, of Europe, used as a pot- 
herb. 
sea=king (sé/king), n. One of the pi- 
ratical Scandinavian chiefs who ray- é 
aged the coasts of Europe during the Sea-horse (genus Hippo- 
early medieval period. TELS 
seal! (sél), n. [OF. seel (F. sceau), < L. sigillum (usually 
pl., sigilla), small figure, seal: see sigil.] A device impressed 
on a piece of wax or the like, 
or an impression, wafer, 
mark, etc., representing this, 
affixed to a document as 
evidence of authenticity or 
attestation; hence, fig., some- 
thing that authenticates, 
confirms, or ratifies; some- 
times, a mark or the like 
serving as visible evidence 
of something; also, a piece 
of wax or similar substance, 
often impressed with a de- 
vice, afhxed to a folded 
document, an envelop, a 
closed door, etc., which then 
cannot be opened without breaking this; some similar 
contrivance for effectually closing a thing; fig., some- 
thing for keeping a thing close or secret; a vow of 
secrecy; also, a stamp engraved with a special device 
for making impressions on wax, etc., as in attestation; 


Eryngium 


ye 


Seal of the United States. 


F. cloche; iti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; i, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


seal 


a piece of stone, etc., so engraved, set in a finger-ring or 
worn as a pendant from a watch-chain or fob; also, in plumb- 
ing, a small amount of water left standing in a trap to prevent 
the escape of foul air from below.—great seal. See under 
great.—privy seal. See under privy, a.—seal!, v. t. [OF. 
seeler (F. sceller).] To affix a seal to (a document) as 
evidence of authenticity, confirmation, or ratification; 
fig., to authenticate or attest solemnly as if by affixing a seal; 
also, to ratify or render binding (an agreement, etc.) by the 
affixing of seals, or by any ceremonial act; also, to decide 
irrevocably as if by the affixing of a seal (as, ‘““The fate of the 
king was sealed’: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” iii. 6); 
also, to grant under or as under one’s seal, as a charter or a 
pardon; also, to impose in a binding manner, as an obliga- 
tion or a penalty; also, to mark as by a seal for a particular 
destination; designate or set apart (as, “the God... . who 
had watched over the growth of a family into a nation, who 
had sealed that family for Himself”: Seeley’s ‘Ecce Homo,” 
iv.); also, to impress a seal upon as an evidence of legal or 
standard exactness, measure, quality, etc.; also, to fasten 
(a letter, etc.) with a seal, or with sealing-wax, a wafer, 
mucilage, or the like; place a seal upon (a closed door, etc.) 
so that entrance cannot be effected without breaking the 
seal; fig., to fasten or close as if by a seal (as, “Through the 
town few eyes were sealed by sleep”: W. Morris’s “Jason,” 
iv. 1); bind to silence or secrecy (as, to seal a person’s lips); 
also, to close (a vessel, an aperture, etc.) with a coating of 
wax, cement, etc., or by any form of fastening that must be 
broken before access can be had; in general, to close effec- 
tually; also, to fix securely in a position, as with wax, cement, 
etc.; fig., to fix immovably (as, “She gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book”: M. Arnold’s 
“Forsaken Merman’); 
also, to inclose in some- 
thing secured by a seal; 
hence, to inclose effec- 
tually, confine, or im- 
prison (as, “seal’d within 
the iron hills”: Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam,” 
lvi.). 
seal? (sél), n. [AS. seolh 
= Icel. selr = Sw. sal 
Dan. sel = OHG. selah, 
seal.| Any of the ma- 
rine carnivorous mam- : ; 
mals with flippers \ of Gray Seal eliceeres eyes, family Pho- 
the families Phocide 
(‘true jah or ‘earless seals’) and Otariide (‘eared seals,’ 
or otaries) (see 
harbor-seal, sea- pod 
lion, haitr-seal, 
fur-seal); esp., 
the common 
(earless) harbor- 
seal, Phoca 
vitulina; also, 
the skin of the 
seal, or leather 
made from it; 
often, the fur 
of the fur-seal; 
sealskin; also 
(with an epi- 
thet), some other fur used as a substitute for sealskin 
(as, Hudson seal, obtained from the muskrat).—seal?, »v. 2. 
To hunt or take seals. 
sea=lav-en-der (sé/lav”en-dér), m. An old-world plumbag- 
inaceous plant, Limoniwm limonium, a seashore perennial 
bearing one-sided spikes of small lavender-colored flowers; 
also, some similar plant of the same genus, as L. carolini- 
anum of the eastern coast of North America. See statice. 
seaslaw-yer (sé/la”yer), n. An argumentative, querulous, or 
captious sailor; a sailor given to criticizing orders and argu- 
ing about his work. [Colloq.] 
seal=brown (sé’broun’). I. a. Ofa rich, dark brown color 
suggestive of dressed and dyed sealskin. IE. n. A seal- 
brown color. 


Eared Seal, or Otary (Otaria forsteri). 
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sealskin 


seazleath-er (sé/leru”ér), n. ‘The skin of sharks, porpoises, 
dogfishes, etc., prepared to be used for the same purposes 
as ordinary leather. 

sealed (séld), p. a. Authenticated or ratified by or as by a 
seal; guaranteed as to exactness, measure, quality, etc., by 
a seal; also, fastened with a seal, or in such a manner as not 
to be opened without breaking the fastening; closed by seal- 
ing; hence, fig., closed to knowledge; unknown.—a sealed 
book, fig., something closed to knowledge, or past under- 
standing: as, “The young generation was always something 
of a sealed book to him’? (Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” 
ii. 7).—sealed orders, sealed written orders, not to be 
opened until after leaving port, given to the commander of 
a vessel to instruct him where to proceed on a voyage: as, 
“The captain came on board with sealed orders, with direc- 
tions not to open them until off Ushant” (Marryat’s “Peter 
Simple,” xxix.). 

sea=legs (sé/legz), n. pl. Legs habituated to walking steadily 
on a rolling or pitching ship: as, “Michel, who had good 
sea-legs, kept his balance to the movements of the craft” 
(J. Conrad’s “Rover,” xv.). [Colloq.] 


sea=leop-ard (sé/lep/ard), n. Any of certain spotted ant- 


ee 


arctic seals of the 
family Phocidz, 
as of the genus 
Leptonychotes. 

seal-er! (sé/lér), 
n. One who 
seals; one who 
affixes a seal or 
stamps with a 
seal; in the U. 
S., an officer ap- 
pointed to ex- 
amine and test 
weights and measures, and to set a stamp upon such as are 
true to the standard. 

seal-er? (sé/lér), n. A person or a vessel engaged in hunting 
or taking seals.—seal/er-y (-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). The 
occupation of hunting or taking seals; also, a place where 
seals abound or are caught. 

sea=let-ter (sé/let’ér), m. A document formerly issued by 
the civil authorities of a port in which a vessel was fitted 
out, certifying her nationality, and specifying the kind, 
quantity, ownership, and destination of her cargo, and other 
particulars. 

sea=let-tuce (sé/let”is), n. Any seaweed of the genus Ulva, 
whose green fronds are sometimes eaten like lettuce. 

sea=lev-el (sé/lev’el), ». The surface of the sea; specif., 
the horizontal plane or level corresponding to the surface of 
the sea when half-way between mean high and low water. 
seazlil-y (sé/lil’/i), n.; pl.-ies (-iz). A crinoid. 

seazline (sé/lin), n. The horizon at sea; also, a long line 
for fishing in deep water. 

seal-ing (sé/ling), n. The process of hunting or taking seals. 
seal-ing=wax (sé/ling-waks), n. A resinous preparation, 
soft when heated, used for sealing letters, etc. 

sea=li-on (sé/li”on), n. Any of various eared seals of large 
size, as Humetopias stellert of the northern Pacific, Otarva 
jubata of the 
Pacific coast of 
South America, 
or Zalophus cali- 
fornianus of the 
Pacific coast of ; 
North America. ° 
seal=ring (sél/- 
ring’), . A fin- 
ger-ring bearing 
a seal. 
seal-skin (sél/- 


Sea-leopard (Leptonychotes weddelli). 


skin), mn. The 
skin of the seal; 
esp., the skin 


or fur of the fur- 
seal, dressed for 


California Sea-lion (Zalophus californianus). 
use, constituting one of the choicest of furs; a garment or 
article made of this fur. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 
Glect, agony, int}, qnite; (obscured) errant, oper, ardent, actgr, natjire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; 


move, nor; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


fH, then; y, you; 


sea=lungwort 


sea=lung-wort (sé/lung’wért), m. A boraginaceous herb, 
Pneumaria maritima, growing on northern seacoasts. 

Seal-y-ham (sé/li-ham) ter’ri-er. [From Sealyham, name 
of an estate (now a sanatorium) between Haverfordwest 
and Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, Wales, where the breed 
was originated about the middle of the 19th century by John 
Tucker-Edwardes, and used particularly for otter-hunting. ] 
One of a breed of terriers of 
Welsh origin (see etym.), 
having short legs, long, pow- 
erful, level jaws, large black 
nose with wide nostrils, and 
rough or shaggy white coat 
with lemon, tan, or brindled 
markings on head and ears, 
and regularly having the tail 
docked. 

seam! (sém), n. [AS. séam 
= D. zoom = G. saum 
Tcel. sawmr, seam; akin to 
E. sew.] The line of junc- 
tion formed by sewing to- 
gether pieces or edges of 
cloth, leather, or the like; also, sewing or needlework (now 
prov.); also, any line of junction between abutting edges; 
a narrow crevice between edges or parts (as, to calk the 
seams of a ship, between planks or plates); a crack or 
fissure; a furrow or groove; any linear indentation or 
mark, as a wrinkle or a scar; in knitting, a line of stitches 
formed by purling; in geol., a comparatively thin stratum; a 
bed, as of coal.—seam!, v. I. ir. To sew the seam or 
seams of; join with a seam or seams; also, to cleave with 
seams, fissures, or the like (as, “volcanic hills . . . seamed 
with tremendous chasms,” Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” 
xliii.; “Marshes, seamed and crossed With narrow creeks,” 
Whittier’s “Tent on the Beach”); furrow; mark (the face, 
etc.) with wrinkles, scars, etc. (as, “a pale face seamed by 
a long scar got in a duel”: G. W. Cable’s “John March, 
Southerner,” xiii.); in knitting, to knit with or in a seam. 
Il. intr. To make seams; also, to become cracked, fissured, 
or furrowed; in knitting, to make a seam. 

seam? (sém), n. [OF. saim = Sp. sain, < ML. sagimen, 
fat, lard, connected with L. sagina, a fattening: cf. saynete. | 
Fat; grease; lard. See Shakspere’s “Troilus and Cressida,” 
ii. 3, 195. [Now prov.] 

sea=maid (sé’mad), n. A mermaid; also, a goddess or 
nymph of the sea. Also sea/=maid’en. 

sea-man (sé/man), .; pl. -men. One whose occupation it is 
to assist in the navigation of a ship; a sailor, specif. one be- 
low the rank of officer.—sea/man-like, sea’man-ly, a. 
Like or befitting a seaman.—sea/man-ship, 7. The art of 
navigating a ship at sea; skill in this art. 

sea=mark (sé/mark), n. The boundary of the flow of the 
sea; also, a conspicuous object on land, visible from the sea, 
and serving to guide or warn mariners. 

seamed (sémd), p. a. Joined with a seam or seams, as by 
sewing; also, cleft, furrowed, or marked with seams (as, “a 
great ship, an East Indiaman, with rusty, seamed, blistered 
sides”: G:. W. Curtis’s “Prue and I,” iii.); often, of the face, 
etc., marked with lines or wrinkles. ; 

seam-er (sé/mér), n. One who or that which seams; specif., 
a kind of sewing-machine for seaming fabrics together; also, 
a machine for bending two pieces of sheet-metal to unite 
them in a seam or joint. 

sea=mew (sé/mii), n. [See mew!.] A sea-gull, esp. a com- 
mon European species, Larus canus. ; ; 

sea=mile (sé/mil), n. A geographical or nautical mile. 
under mile. ; 

sea=milk-wort (sé/milk’/weért), n. See milkwort. p 

seam-i-ness (sé/mi-nes), ». The state or quality of being 
seamy. 

seam-less (sém/les), a. Without a seam. 

sea=moss (sé/més), 7. Seaweed; also, carrageen; 
polyzoén or bryozoon. ; ; 

sea=mouse (sé/mous), 7.; pl. -mice (-mis). Any of various 
large marine annelids of the genus Aphrodite and allied genera: 
so called from their mouse-like appearance, due to a covering 
of long, fine, hair-like sete. 


Sealyham Terrier. — ‘‘ Brazen Barry 
Dock,” property of Fred W. Lewis, 
Esq., of Haverfordwest, Wales. 
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sea=purso 


seam-ster, semp-ster (sém/stér, semp/-),n. [AS. séamestre, 
fem. of séamere, tailor, < séam, E. seam}: see -ster.] One 
whose occupation is sewing: orig. applied to a woman, but 
now only to a man.—seam/stress, semp/stress, n. A 
woman whose occupation is sewing; a needlewoman. 

seam-y (sé/mi), a.; compar. seamier, superl. seamiest. Hav- 
ing or showing seams; of the nature of a seam.—seamy 
side, the under side of a garment or the like, showing the 
seams or the rough edges of the seams; hence, fig., the least 
pleasing or favorable, or the roughest or worst, side of any- 
thing (as, the seamy side of life: from the use in Shakspere’s 
“Othello,” iv. 2. 146, “Some such squire he was That 
turn’d your wit the seamy side without, And made you to 
suspect me”). 

Sean-ad (shan/atH), n. Same as Seanad Hireann. 

Sean-ad Eir-eann (shan/arH dr/an). [Ir. seanad, senate, 
and Hireann, gen. of Hire, Erin.] The Senate of the Irish 
Free State: abolished in 1936. See Oireachtas. 

sé-ance (sa/iins, F. sa-ins), n. [F., < seoir, sit, < L. sedere: 
see seel.] A sitting or session, as of a learned society or 
other body of persons; specif., a meeting of spiritualists 
seeking to receive communications from spirits (as, “attend- 
ing spiritualist lectures and séances, whenever a noted 
medium visited the place”: John Hay’s ‘“Bread-Winners,” ii.). 

seasnet-tle (sé/net/1), . A jellyfish: so called because 
of the stinging organs (nematocysts) in its tentacles. 

sea=nymph (sé/nimf), n. A nymph of the sea; a Nereid. 
sea=on-ion (sé/un’/yon), n. A liliaceous plant, Urginea 
maritima, a native of the Mediterranean region, yielding 
the medicinal bulb squill. 

seazot-ter (sé/ot/ér), n. 
(or lutris), of the 
ShoressOLmthe 
northern Pacific, 
with a very valua- 
ble fur. 

sea=pen (sé/pen), 
nm. Any of various 
polyps of the fam- 
ily Pennatulide, 
which form elon- 
gated, feather- 
like colonies. 

sea=pie (sé/pi), 7. 
A sailors’ dish com- 
posed of meat, 
vegetables, etc., cooked between layers of paste. 

seaspiece (sé/pes), m. A picture representing a scene at 
sea: as, “a piece representing Sir F. Drake’s action in the 
year Tae an excellent sea-prece’” (Evelyn’s “Diary,” July 
10, 1656). 

sea-plane (sé/plin), n. A hydro-aéroplane for use over the 
sea, esp. one provided with floats rather than a boat-like 
under part. 

sea=por-cu-pine (sé/pér’kii-pin), 
fishes having the skin cov- 
ered with spiny processes, 
as Diodon hystrix, common 
in tropical seas. 

sea-port (sé/port), n. A port 
or harbor on the seacoast; 
a harbor or place conve- 
niently accessible to and pro- 
viding accommodation for 
sea-going vessels coming to 
discharge and take on cargoes, 
a place. . 

sea=post (sé/pist), n. The postal service conducted at sea, 
concerned with the sorting of mail on ocean steamers so as 
to be in readiness for prompt transmission to the various 
destinations on arrival in port. ; ; 

sea=pow-er (sé/pou”ér), n. A nation or state having an im- 
portant navy or great influence on the sea; also, the strength 
or ability of a nation for naval warfare, or naval strength 
(as, “The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783,” 
the title of a book by A. T. Mahan, published in 1300) ae 

sea=purse (sé/pérs), n. The corneous egg-case of certain 
rays and sharks; also, a swirl of the undertow making a 


A marine otter, Enhydris marina 


Sea-otter. 


mn. Any of various globe- 


Sea-porcupine (Diodon hystrix). 
etc.; a town or city at such 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


sea=puss 


small whirlpool 
to bathers. ‘ 
sea=puss (sé/pus), m. Corruption of sea-purse (undertow). 
sea-quake (se/kwak), n. An agitation of the sea due to a 
submarine eruption or earthquake. 
sear!, sere (sér), a. [AS. sear = MLG. sor = D. zoor, dry, 
withered.] Dry or withered: used esp. of vegetation: as, 
“My way of life Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf” (Shak- 
spere’s “Macbeth,” v. 3. 23); “The beautiful flower-garden 
. . . looked rather brown and sere, after the hot winds” (H. 
Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” i.). [Now chiefly poetic. ] 
—sear!, v. [Also (now only of drying or withering) sere; 
AS. séarian, < séar.] 1. intr. To become dry, or wither, 
as vegetation; also, fig., to become hardened or callous (as, 
“Her conscience sears”: W. Morris’s “Defence of Guene- 
vere,” 147). [Now rare.] IL. ér. To cause to dry up or 
wither; also, to burn or char the surface of, with-heat, a hot 
iron, or the like; cauterize; burn or scorch injuriously or 
painfully (lit. or fig.: as, trees seared by the lightning; ‘“The 
silly fuss of that man seared his very soul,” J. Conrad’s “Res- 
cue,” iii. 9); also, fig., to harden, or make callous or unfeeling 
(as, ‘manifesting . . . a more seared and callous conscience 
than even Nero himself”: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” viii. 1). 
sear? (sér), n. [Cf. OF. serre, lock, < L. sera, bar for fasten- 
ing a door.] A pivoted piece in a gun-lock which holds the 
hammer at full cock or half-cock. 
sea=ra-ven (sé/ra’vn), n. The cormorant; also, a marine 
fish, Hemi- : 
tripterus ame- 
ricanus, com- 
mon on the 
northern At- 
lantic coast of \ 
America, of 
large size and § 
singular ap- 
pearance, and 
having a long 
spinous dorsal 


Sea-raven (Hemitripterus americanus). 


search (sérch), v. [OF. cerchier (F. chercher), <_ LL. circare, 
go about, traverse, < L. circus, circle: see circus.| I.tr. To 
go or look through carefully in seeking to find something; 
explore, as a place, in quest of something; examine, as a 
person, by going through his pockets, removing his garments, 
or the like, in order to ascertain whether he has some article 
concealed on his person; in general, to examine carefully or 
with earnest effort (as, to search one’s own heart; ‘His eyes 
searched and searched her face,’ Galsworthy’s “Dark 
Flower,” ii. 14; “(Search the scriptures,” John, v. 89); probe 
(a wound, etc.); of wind, cold, gun-fire, etc., to pierce or 
penetrate; also, to seek or look for, or endeavor to find (ar- 
chaic: as, “My fancy, ranging thro’ and thro’, To search 
a meaning for the song,” Tennyson’s “Day-Dream,” 247); 
bring or find (out) by a search ie “Edwin searched out the 
bicycle and brought it to the window,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“These Twain,” v.; he searched out all the facts of the case). 
II. intr. To make search; seek; make examination or in- 
vestigation.—search, n. [OF. cerche (F. cherche).] The 
act or an act of searching; a going or looking through a place 
or thing in seeking to find something; careful examination 
or investigation; specif., the searching of a neutral vessel, or 
the examining of its papers, cargo, etc., as at sea, by officers 
of a belligerent state, in order to verify its nationality and 
ascertain whether it carries contraband, etc. (as, the right 
of visit and search).—search/a-ble, a. That may be 
searched. —search/er, n.—search/ing, p.a. That searches; 
examining carefully or thoroughly; thorough or rigorous, as 
an examination; keenly observant, or penetrating, as the 
eyes, gaze, etc.; piercing or sharp, as the wind, etc.—search/- 
ing-ly, adv.—search/ing-ness, n.—search/=light, n. A 
device, usually consisting of an arc-light and a reflector, for 
throwing a powerful beam of light in any direction desired; 
also, a beam of light so thrown (as, “The search-lights had 
begun their nightly wanderings. It was a sky of ghosts 
and shadows”: Galsworthy’s ‘“Saint’s Progress,” iii. 7).— 
search/=war’rant, n. In law, a warrant authorizing the 
searching of a house, etc., as for stolen goods. 
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on the surface of the water, and dangerous | sea=risk (sé/risk), 7. Risk or hazard at sea; danger of in- 


ydra. 
; | sea=shell (sé/shel),n. The 


season 


jury or destruction by the sea. 

sonccobtin (sé@/rob’in), n. Any of various gurnards (fishes), 
esp.certain 
reddish Ameri- 
can species of 
the genus Pri- 
onotus. 

sea=room (sé/- 
rém), n. Space 
at sea free from 
obstruction in 
which a ship 
can be easily “| 
maneuvered or navigated: as, “The sloop... at length 

. . recovered sea-room enough to weather the Point of 

Warroch” (Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” ix.). 

sea=rov-er (sé/rd’vér), n. A pirate; also, a ship employed 

in cruising for plunder. f i 

seassalt (sé/salt), m. The salt (sodium chloride) obtained 
by the evaporation of sea-water. i 

sea-scape (sé/skap), n. [With -scape as in landscape.] A 
picture of the sea, or a sea-piece (as, “He adorned the Paris 
salon with a large seascape showing penguins in the fore- 
ground”: Arnold Bennett’s “Buried Alive,” i.); also,a view 
or prospect of the sea. , 

sea=ser-pent (sé/ser’pent), m. An enormous snake-like — 
marine animal of popular tradition; also, any of the venom- 
ous marine snakes with a 
fin-like tail constituting 
the family Hydrophidz; 
also [cap.], in astron., the 
southern constellation 
Hyd 


~~ 


Sea-robin (Prionotus carolinus). 


shell of any marine mol- 
lusk. 
sea-shore (sé/shdr), 7. 
The shore along, or the 
land lying adjacent to, the 
sea or ocean; also, the 
ground between the ordi- 
nary high-water and low-water marks. 
sea-sick (sé/sik), a. Affected with nausea or other physical 
derangement from the motion of a vessel at sea or on rough 
water. —sea/sick’ness, n. 
sea-side (sé/sid). I. n. The margin of the sea; the sea- 
coast, esp. as resorted to for pleasure or health. II. a. Be- 
longing to, situated at, or pertaining to the seaside: as, “a 
little sea-side place close to Caen” (G. Meredith’s “Diana 
of the Crossways,” xxii.). 
sea sled (sé sled). A motor-boat of a more or less sled-like 
form, capable of great speed, having a square bow and stern, 
and characterized esp. by an inverted V-shaped longitudi- 
nal trough extending along the bottom of the hull. [Pro- 
prietary name. ] 
sea=slug (sé/slug), n. Any of 
various marine gastropods more 
or less resembling the terres- 
trial slugs, being without a 
shell in the adult state; 
a holothurian. 
sea=snail (sé/snal), n. Any of various spiral-shelled marine 
gastropods, as of the genera Natica, Lit- 
torina, etc.; a periwinkle. : 
sea=snake (sé/snak), nm. Same as sea-serpent 
(in first two senses). 
sea=sol-dier (sé/sdl”jér), n. A marine. 
sea-son (sé/zn), n. [OF. seson, saison (F. 
saison), < L. satio(n-), a sowing, < serere 
(pp. satus), sow: see sow!.] A period of 
the year characterized by particular condi- 
tions of weather, temperature, etc.; esp., Seatsnante ten 
one of the four periods of the year, spring, winkle (Litiorina 
summer, autumn, and winter, astronom- #072). 
ically beginning each at an equinox or solstice, but popu- 
larly at different dates in different climates; also, a period or 
time of the year marked by a certain condition of affairs or 


Sea-serpent (genus Hydrophis). 


also 
? Sea-slug (gastropod : Hermza bifida). 


OO 
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season 


by particular festivities, activities, etc. (as, 
or the dull season in trade; the Christmas holiday season; 
the season of harvest); the period of the year when some- 
thing flourishes, is at its best, or is fit and available for use 
(as, the chrysanthemum season ; the peach season; the oyster 
season); the period of the year when something is in vogue, 
going on, or particularly active (as, the hunting season; the 
baseball season; the theatrical season); the period of the 
year when a place is most frequented or active, often the 
period of greatest social activity (as, the season at Atlantic 
City; the London season); a period of time, experience, 
or activity, or one of a succession of such periods (as, “A 
bad king is like a bad season. The next may bring improve- 
ment,” Froude’s “Cesar,” ix.; “She had played in three 
Shakespearean seasons,” L. Merrick’s “Position of Peggy 
Harper,” i. 5); in general, a period or time (as, “at a certain 
season of our life”: Thoreau’s “Walden,” ii.); also, a space 
of time indefinitely, or a while (as, “Thou shalt be blind, 
not seeing the sun for a season”: Acts, xiii. 11); also, a suita- 
ble or proper time (as, “But that was no season for internal 
dissensions”’ : Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” i.); the fitting 
or right time; also, seasoning}.—in good season, in good 
time for something; sufficiently early.—in season, in the 
time or state for use, eating, etc.; in the best condition; 
in the period when lawfully to be killed or taken, as game; 
also, at the proper or right time; opportunely; sufficiently 
early.—out of season, not in season; not fit for use, eating, 
etc.; out of the period when lawfully to be killed or taken, 
as game; also, not at the proper or right time; unseasonably 
or unseasonable.—sea/son, v. [OF. saisonner.] 1. tr. To 
bring to due or fine condition by a period of keeping, ex- 
posure to suitable conditions, or treatment (as, to season 
a cask by keeping liquor in it; to season a tobacco-pipe by 
smoking it); age, mature, or ripen; dry and harden (anne) 
by due process; harden or make fit physically (as, “an ex- 
tremely vigorous person . . . tanned and seasoned by the 
life of his class, by the yachting, hunting, and shooting”: 
Mrs. H. Ward’s “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” x.); acclimatize; 
inure to service, a mode of life, etc. (as, troops seasoned by 
past campaigns); render experienced; also, to heighten or 
improve the flavor of (food) with some ingredient added, 
as condiments, spices, herbs, or the like; fig., to tincture or 
mix with something that gives relish or a certain character 
(as, conversation seasoned with wit or with profanity); tem- 
per, modify, or soften (as, “when mercy seasons justice’’: 
Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,” iv. 1. 197). IL. inér. 
is become seasoned, or matured, hardened, inured, or the 
e. 

sea-son-a-ble (sé/zn-a-bl), a. Suitable to the season of the 
year (as, seasonable weather); also, coming or occurring at 
the right season, timely, or opportune (as, ‘That was a very 
seasonable pamphlet of his on the Catholic Question”: 
George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” vii.); also, in good season, 
or early (as, “At a very seasonable hour a glow of crimson 
light came flooding through the window”: Hawthorne’s 
“House of the Seven Gables,” v.).—sea/son-a-ble-ness, 7. 
—sea/son-a-bly, adv. * 

sea-son-al (sé/zn-al), a. Pertaining to or dependent on the 
seasons of the year or some particular season; periodical. 
—sea/son-al-ly, adv. 

sea-soned (sé/znd), p. a. Matured, hardened, or inured by 
some process of seasoning (as, seasoned timber; seasoned 
troops; “Even the seasoned old savage was affected [by 
liquor],” W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” i.); experi- 
enced; tested and approved by time, or of established merit 
or value, as securities; also, flavored with seasoning, as food. 

sea-son-er (sé/zn-ér), 7. One who or that which seasons. 

sea-son-ing (sé/zn-ing), m. The act of one who or that which 
seasons; also, something that seasons, or serves to season; 
esp., salt, spices, herbs, or the like added to food to give it 
flavor or relish; fig., a seasoning tincture or admixture (as, 
a seasoning of caution in one’s plans). 

sea=spi-der (sé/spi’dér), m. Any of the spider-like marine 
arthropods of the group Pycnogonida (or Pantopoda), as 
Nymphon hamatum (see cut in next column); also, a 
spider-crab. 

sea=squirt (sé/skwért), n. An ascidian: so called from its 
squirting water when contracting. 
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seaward 


seat (sét), m. [ME. sete, from Scand.: cf. Icel. sexti, Sw. sate, 
Dan. sxde, seat, also AS. s#t, am- 
bush; akin to E. sit.] The place on 
or in which one sits; a place to seat 
one person; also, the right to use 
such a place, as in a theater; a right 
to sit as a member in a legislative 
or similar body; a right to the priv- 
ileges of membership in a stock- 
exchange or the like; also, something 
made or used for sitting on, as a 
chair, bench, or throne; the partic- 
ular part of a chair or the like on 
which one sits; also, that part of 
the body on which one sits; the Sea-spider 
buttocks or breech; also, that part 
of a garment which covers the breech; also, manner of sit- 
ting, as on horseback (as “He ... had the graceful seat 
of an experienced horseman’’: Dickens’s “Barnaby Rudge,” 
x.); also, that on which the base of anything rests; the 
base itself; also, site, location, or locality; abode or resi- 
dence; a country-seat (as, “The family seat was in 
Gloucestershire’: M. Hewlett’s “Open. Country,” i.); es- 
tablished place or center, as of government; a place in 
which something prevails or is established (as, the seat 
of war; a seat of learning).—seat, v. t. To place on a seat 
or seats; cause to sit down; often, to settle in a seat or posi- 
tion of authority; put into a seat in a legislative body; also, 
to find seats for, or accommodate with seats; afford seats 
for (as, a hall that seats a thousand persons); also, to fix 
or settle in a particular place; locate; specif., to set or secure 
in the proper place; fix in proper position, as on a bed or 
support; also, to fit up (a room or the like) with seats; put 
a scat on (a chair, 2, renew the seat of (a garment). 
sea=tan-gle (sé/tang”gl), n. Any of various seaweeds, esp. 
of the genus Laminaria. 
seat=cane (sét/kan), n. A seat-stick. 
seat-ed (sé/ted), a. Having a seat or seats: as, two-seated. 
seat-ing (sé/ting), n. The act of furnishing with a seat or 
seats; the arrangement of the seats in a building, etc.; the 
seats themselves; material for seats, esp. haircloth for up- 
holstering the seats of chairs, etc.; also, a support, as for 
the base of something; a part resting on such a support. 
sea=trout (sé/trout), n. Any of various species of trout 
found in salt water, as the salmon-trout, Salmo trutta; also, 
any of various weakfishes. 
seat=stick (sét/stik), n. A stick or cane with an upper part 
which can be adjusted to form a seat, used by spectators at 
golf-matches, races, etc. 
sea=turn (sé/térn), n. A gale or breeze coming from the 
sea, generally accompanied by mists. 
sea=u-ni-corn (sé/i/ni-k6rn), n. The narwhal: so called 
from its tusk. 
seasur-chin (sé/ér’chin), m. Any echinoderm of the class 
Echinoidea, comprising marine animals having a more or 
less globular or dis- 
coid form, and a 
spine-bearing shell 
composed of many 
calcareous plates. 
sea=view (sé/vil), n. 
A view or prospect 
of the sea, or at Z TAKING 
sea (as, “a room TENT NEY 
with a sea-view”’: Common New England Sea-urchin (Strongylocen- 
L. Merrick’s “‘Con- trotus drobachiensis) .. 
rad in Quest of His Youth,” ii.); also, a picture repre- 
senting a scene at sea; a seascape. 
sea=wall (sé/wal), n. A strong wall or embankment to pre- 
vent the encroachments of the sea, act as a breakwater, etc. 
sea-wan, sea-want (sé/won, -wont), . [Algonquian, lit. 
‘scattered.’] Beads made from shells, used by North Ameri- 
can Indians as money: properly denoting loose or unstrung 
beads as distinguished from strung beads. Cf. peag and 
wampum. 
sea-ward (sé/wird). I. adv. Toward the sea: as, “The 
river . . . glided seaward” (Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage,” 
xx.). Ia. Lying, facing, or tending toward the sea (as, 


(Nymphon hama- 
tum). 
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seawards 


“the seaward wall,” Tennyson’s “Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington,” vii.; “their seaward course,” W. Mor- 
ris’s “Jason,” xiv. 464); also, coming from the sea, as a wind. 
III. n. The direction or quarter toward the sea or away 
from the land: chiefly in ‘to (the) seaward’: as, “looking 
_. . out to seaward” (Whyte-Melville’s ““Katerfelto,” xiv.); 
“T was scarce a quarter of a mile to seaward” (Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” xxiv.).—sea/wards, adv. Seaward. 
sea-ware (sé/war), n. [See ware!.] Seaweed. 

sea-way (sé/wa), n. A way over the sea; the open sea; also, 
the progress of a ship through the waves; also, a rough sea 
(as, “a very safe boat . . . both buoyant and clever in a 
seaway’”’: Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” dil) ae 
sea-weed (sé/wéd), n. Any plant or plants growing in the 
sea; specif., a marine alga, IPP 

as the gulfweed; 
times, any alga. 
sea=wolf (sé/wulf), n. A 
pirate; also, a privateering 
vessel. 

sea-wor-thy (sé/wér/fuHi), 
a. Of a ship, in fit con- 
dition to go to sea and to 
encounter stormy weather. 
—sea/wor’thi-ness, 7. 
se-ba-ceous (sé-ba/shius), 
a. [NL. sebaceus, < L. 
sebum: see sebum.] Per- 
taining to, of the nature 
of, or resembling tallow 
or fat; fatty; greasy; 
specif., noting or pertain- 
ing to any of the cuta- 
neous glands, follicles, or 
the like which secrete oily 
matter for lubricating the 
hair and the skin. 

se-ba-cic (sé-bas/ik),a. [= 
F. sébacique, < NL. seba- 
ceus, E. sebaceous.| In 
chem., noting or pertain- gf 
ing to a white crystal- © on ee 
ee acid obtained from Seaweeds. — A digitata; 2, L. 
se-bes-ten, se-bes-tan (sé-bes/ten, -tan), n. [Ar. sebestan, 
< Pers. sapistan.] A plum-like fruit borne by an East 
Indian tree, Cordia myza, used in the East, and formerly 
in Europe, for medicinal purposes; also, the tree; also, the 
fruit of a related species, or the tree. 

se-bif-er-ous (sé-biffe-rus), a. [L. sebum, tallow: see 
-ferous.| Producing or secreting fat, as certain glands; 
in bot., producing vegetable wax or tallow. 

seb-or-rhe-a, seb-or-rhe-a (seb-g-ré/a), n. [NL., < L. 
sebum, tallow, + fola, a flow, < pet, flow.] In pathol., 
an excessive and morbid discharge from the sebaceous glands, 
forming an oily coating or crust on the skin.—seb-or-rhe’/ic, 
seb-or-rho/ic (-ré/ik), a. 

se-bum (sé/bum), 7. [L., tallow, suet, grease: cf. suet.] 
In physiol., the fatty secretion of the sebaceous glands. 

sec (sek), a. [F., < L. siccus, dry.] Of wines, dry; not 
sweet. 

se-cant (sé/kant or -kant). [L. secans (secant-), ppr. of 
secare (pp. sectus), cut; akin to E. saw*.] I. a. Cutting 
or intersecting, as one line or surface in relation to another. 
II.n. In ¢rigon., orig., a straight line drawn B 
from the center of a circle through one ex- 
tremity of an arc to the tangent from the 

other extremity of the same arc; now, the ratio 

of the length of this line to that of the radius of c 
the circle; hence, of an acute angle of a right- 

angled triangle, a trigonometric function equal 

to the ratio of the length of the hypotenuse 

to that of the side adjacent to the angle; in 

geom., an intersecting or secant line. ARaery os 

se-cede (sé-séd’), v. 1.3 -ceded, -ceding. [L. ratio of AB to 
secedere (pp. secessus), < se-, without, apart, 47j8,ths secant 
+ cedere, go.] To retire or withdraw (now and AB is the 

rare); esp., to withdraw formally from an alli- &p"" % the are 


some- 
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ance or association, as from a political or religious organi- 
zation.—se-ced/er (-sé/dér), 7. 

se-cern (sé-sern’), v. t. [L. secernere (pp. secretus): see Sé- 
crete.| To separate; distinguish or discriminate.—se-cern’/= — 
ment, 7. is 

se-ces-sion (sé-sesh’on), n. [IL. secessio(n-), < secedere, E. 
secede.| The act of seceding, or a body of seceders; [often 
cap.]in U.S. hist., the attempted withdrawal from the Union 
of eleven Southern States in 1860-61, which brought on the 
Civil War; [l. c.]in the fine arts, any of various recent move- 
ments of protest against and divergence from the methods 
of older schools.—se-ces/sion-ism, . The principles of 
secessionists. —se-ces’sion-ist, 7. One who secedes or who 
favors secession: esp. in U. S. hist. p 

seck-el (sek/el), n. [From Seckel, name of a grower of this 
fruit, near Philadelphia.] A small, sweet, reddish-brown 
kind of pear. ; 

se-clude (sé-klid’), v. t.; -cluded, -cluding. [L. secludere 
(pp. seclusus), < se-, without, apart, + cludere, claudere, 
shut.] To shut off or keep apart, as from company, society, 
etc.; place in or withdraw into solitude; also, to excludef. 
—se-clud/ed (-klé/ded), p. a. Shut off or separated from 
others; withdrawn from public observation; retired or 
sequestered, as a place.—se-clud/ed-ly, adv.—se-clud/ed- 
ness, 7. 

se-clu-sion (sé-klé/zhon), n. [ML. seclusio(n-).] The act 
of secluding, or the state of being secluded; retirement; 
solitude; also, a secluded place. —se-clu/sive (-siv),a. Serv- 
ing or tending to seclude; affecting seclusion or retirement. 

second! (sek/ond), a. [OF. F. second, < L. secundus, 
following, next, second, secondary, favorable, < sequt, 
follow: cf. sequent.] Next after the first in order, place, 
time, rank, value, quality, etc. (the ordinal of two); subor- 
dinate to the first (as, the second officer); inferior to the 
first (as, second quality); also, other or another (as, his 
second self; a second Solomon); also, helpfulf; in music, 
next to the highest in pitch, as a part in concerted music; 
rendering such a part, as a voice or instrument.—second 
advent, the expected second coming of Christ to judge both 
the quick and the dead.—Second Adventist. Same as 
Adventist.—second childhood. See under childhood.— 
second coming. Same as second advent.—second sight, 
a supposed faculty enabling its possessor to perceive distant 
objects or occurrences and future events as if present before 
the eyes.—sec/ond!, n. One who or that which is second; 
also, one who aids or supports another; an assistant; a 
backer; specif., one who acts as representative of and aid 
to a principal in a duel; one who acts as aid to a principal 
in a pugilistic encounter; also, pl., in com., products or goods 
of second grade, or below the first or perfect grade or quality; 
also, sing., in music, a tone on the next degree from a given 
tone; the interval between such tones; the harmonic com- 
bination of such tones; in a scale, the supertonic; also, the 
next to the highest part in a piece of concerted music; a 
voice or instrument rendering such a part; often, the secondo 
(as, “She sang something . . . to which her brother sang 
a sort of second very nicely”: F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” 
vii.).—sec/ond!, v. ¢. [F. seconder, < L. secundare, < 
secundus.] To support, back up, or assist, as a person or 
his efforts; further or advance, as aims (as, ‘‘He found his 
urpose seconded among his countrymen by the predatory 

abits of ages”: G. P. R. James’s “Hist. of Charlemagne,” 

v.); reinforce, as a thing, activity, etc. (as, “Deeds must 
second words when needful”: T. Arnold, To Rev. F. C. 
Blackstone, Sept. 28, 1828, in Stanley’s “Life of Arnold,” 
v.); act as second to, as a pugilist; also, to express approval 
of, as a proposal; specif., to express support of (a motion, 
etc.) as a necessary preliminary to further discussion of the 
motion or to a vote on it; also, to follow up with some 
second thing}; repeat, as an actiont (as, ““Mr. Great-heart 
seconded his blow, and smit the head of the giant from his 
shoulders”: Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” ii.). 

sec-ond2 (sek’ond), nm. LF. seconde, < ML. secunda. (for 
secunda minuta, ‘second minute,’ that is, a division of the 
second order), prop. fem. of L. secwndus, E. second}, a.] 
The sixtieth part of a minute of time; hence, a moment or 
instant; also, in geom., etc., the sixtieth part of a minute 
of a degree (often represented by the sign ”: as, 12° 10/ 30, 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
Glect, agQny, int}, (nite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actgr, natire; ch, chip; g, go; 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 
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ae is, twelve degrees, ten minutes, and thirty sec- 

onds). 

sec-on-da-ri-ly (sek/on-da-ri-li), adv. In the second place 
in order or time, or secondly (obs. or rare); also, through 
an intermediate agency; indirectly; also, in a secondary 
or subordinate manner; subordinately ; not primarily.— 
sec/on-da-ri-ness, 7. 

sec-on-da-ry (sek/on-d4-ri), a. [L. secwndarius, < secundus, 
E. second', a.] Next after the first in order, place, or time; 
belonging or pertaining to a second order, division, stage, 
period, or the like; also, derived or derivative; not primary 
or original; also, next below the first in importance; belong- 
ing to the class that is second in importance; hence, of minor 
importance; subordinate; also, subsidiary or auxiliary; 
in ornith., noting or pertaining to any of a set of flight-feathers 
situated on the second segment (that corresponding to the 
forearm in higher vertebrates) of a bird’s wing; in elect., 
noting or pertaining to the induced circuit, coil, or current 
in an induction-coil or the like; in geol., noting or pertaining 
to a mineral produced from another mineral by decay, al- 
teration, or the like.—secondary planets. See under 
planet.—secondary school, commonly, a high school or 
a school of corresponding grade, ranking between the lower 
schools and the college or university.—sec/on-da-ry, 7.; 
pl. -ries (-riz). One who or that which is secondary; esp., 
a person or thing second or subordinate in importance; a 
delegate or deputy; in ornith., a secondary feather; in elect., 
a secondary circuit or coil; in astron., a secondary planet. 
sec-ond=class (sek/ond-klas’), a. Of or belonging to the 
class next after the first; specif., pertaining to the second 
grade of conveyances or accommodations for travel; in 
general, of second or inferior grade or quality; second-rate. 

se-conde (se-kond/, F. sé-génd), n. [F., fem. of second, E. 
second, a.] In fencing, the second ina series of eight parries. 
sec-ond-er (sek/on-dér), m. One who seconds: as, the sec- 
onder of a motion. 

sec-ond=hand (sek/ond-hand’), a. Obtained from another 
(as, second-hand knowledge); not original; also, having 
been previously used or owned by another (as, second-hand 
clothes; second-hand books); also, dealing in previously 
Sata (as, a second-hand bookseller; a second-hand 
shop). 

Deadly (sek/ond-li), adv. In the second place. 
se-con-do (se-kén/do), n.; pl. -di (-dé). [It., < L. secundus, 
E. second!, a.] In music, the second or subordinate part, 
as in a duet; also, its performer. 

sec-ond=rate (sek/ond-rat’), a. Of the second rate or class, 
as to size, quality, etc.; hence, not of the first grade of ex- 
cellence or importance; inferior (as, “a very second-rate 
personage”: Motley’s “‘Dutch Republic,” ii. 8). 

sec-ond=sight-ed (sck/ond-si/ted), a. Having the faculty 
of second sight. See second sight, under second', a. 

se-cre-cy (sé/kre-si), n.; pl. -cies (-siz). The state or fact 
of being secret; concealment from the observation or knowl- 
edge of others (as, an affair conducted in strict secrecy) ; 
privacy; reticence or silence as to something (as, to give a 
promise of secrecy; to maintain secrecy as to one’s plans); 
also, something kept secret, or a secret (archaic). 

se-cret (sé/kret),a. [OF. F. secret, adj. and n., < L. secretus, 
pp. (as n., neut. secretum): see secrete.) Removed from 
general resort or knowledge, retired, or secluded, as a place 
(as, “Abide in a secret place, and hide thyself”: 1 Sam. xix. 
2); out of sight, hidden, or concealed (as, ‘“‘A thousand rills 
. . . Winding a secret or an open course,’ Cowper’s “Char- 
ity,” 369; secret weapons); designed to escape observation 
or knowledge (as, a secret room, passage, or stairway, a 
secret drawer; a secret spring); unknown or unrevealed to 
any or to persons generally (as, “a page from the secret his- 

-tory of David Swan,” Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” 
David Swan; “That dream . . . publishes the secret frailty 
of human nature,” De Quincey’s “English Mail-Coach,” 
ii.); withheld from the knowledge of others (as, to keep an 
affair secret); done, made, or conducted without the knowl- 
edge of others, or clandestine (as, a secret errand, visit, or 
marriage; secret negotiations); kept from the knowledge 
of any but the initiated or other particular persons (as, secret 
doctrines or rites; a secret sign or password); known only 
to the person or persons concerned, or private (as, a secret 


thought or feeling; secret experiences); also, faithful or 
cautious in keeping secrets; close-mouthed, reticent, or 
secretive; keeping matters, one’s movements, etc., from 
the knowledge of others (as, “I was secret in going forth next 
morning, waiting until the girl was out of the way”: W. H. 
Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” x.).—secret service, official 
service of a secret nature, as secret investigation or observa- 
tion, performed for a government; the branch of govern- 
mental service charged with secret investigation, etc.—secret 
society, a society whose members are sworn to secrecy.— 
se/cret, n. Something secret, hidden, or not generally 
known or revealed, or a mystery (as, the secrets of nature); 
something kept to one’s self, or imparted only in confidence 
to others (as, “Each cherished a secret, which she did not 
confide to the other’: Longfellow’s “Kavanagh,” xxiii.); 
a matter, affair, fact, or circumstance known or revealed to 
none or to few; the unrevealed truth, facts, or circumstances 
of something (as, “One great annal-book where after-years 
Will learn the secret of our Arthur’s birth,’ Tennyson’s 
“Coming of Arthur,” 158; ‘The secret of the authorship was 
known to only one man,” Bok’s “‘Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok,” xxiv.); the method or art of doing or attaining 
something as known only to the initiated, adepts, or the 
specially skilled or gifted few (as, the secret of transmuting 
base metals into gold; the secret of successful colonization; 
“He possessed beyond most men the secret of happiness, 
for he was always absorbed in the living moment,” Gals- 
worthy’s ‘“Saint’s Progress,” ii. 10); hence, the reason or 
explanation, not immediately or generally apparent, of some- 
thing (as, “That is the secret of my fondness for the sea; 
I was born by it”: G. W. Curtis’s ‘Prue and I,” iii.); also, 
a piece or suit of armor worn concealed (obs. or hist.: as, 
“a ‘secret,’ or coat of linked mail, worn beneath the corslet,” 
Scott’s “Talisman,” xxviii.); sometimes, a skullcap of steel 
worn under or over the camail (obs. or hist.); 
also, secrecy (now only in the phrase ‘in se- 
cret’: as, “I spake openly to the world... 
in secret have I said nothing,” John, xviii. 20). 
sec-re-ta-ri-al (sek-ré-ta/ri-al), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or proper to a secretary. 
sec-re-ta-ri-at, sec-re-ta-ri-ate (sek-ré-ta’- 
ri-at, -at), n. [F. secrétariat, < ML. secre- Secret. 
tariatus.| The office or official position of secretary; also, 
the place where a secretary transacts business, preserves rec- 
ords, etc.; also, a body or department of secretaries. 
sec-re-ta-ry (sek/ré-ta-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [ML. secre- 
tarius, confidential officer, < L. secretwm, something secret 
or private: see secret.] One intrusted with secret or private 
matters; also, a person who conducts correspondence, 
keeps records, etc., for an individual or an organization; 
also, an officer of state charged with the superintendence 
and management of a particular department of government 
(as, Secretary of State, see below; the Secretary of War of 
the U. S.); also, a piece of furniture for use as a writing- 
desk; also, the secretary-bird.—Secretary of State, an 
officer of state in charge of a particular department of govern- 
ment (as, the British Secretary of State for home affairs, for 
foreign affairs, for the colonies, for war, or for India); in 
the U. S. national government, the head of the Department 
of State, which has charge of all foreign relations; also, in 
certain States of the U. S., an officer whose chief duty is 
the making and 
filing of records.— 
sec/re-ta-ry=bird, 
n. A large, long- 
legged raptorial 
bird, Serpentarvus 
secretarius (or ser- 
pentarius), of Af- 
rica, which feeds on 
reptiles: so called 
from its crest, which 
has been likened to 
pens stuck over the 
ear. — sec/re-ta-ry- 
ship, n. The office 
or position of sec- ate 
retary. Secretary-bird. 
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se-crete (sé-krét’), v. t.; -creted, -creting. [L. secretus, pp. 
of secernere, separate off, put apart, < se-, without, apart, 
+ cernere, separate: see certain.| To separate off, prepare, 
or produce as in the physiological process of secretion; ae, 
to hide; conceal; keep secret or hidden.—se-cret/er (-kré/- 
tér), n. 
en (sé-kré/shon), n. [L. secretio(n-), <_ secernere: 
see secrete.) The process or function of an animal body, 
executed in the glands, by which various substances, as bile, 
milk, etc., are separated and elaborated from the blood; 
a similar process in a plant; also, the product secreted.— 
se-cre/tion-al, se-cre/tion-a-ry (-a-ri), a. 
se-cre-tive (sé-kré/tiv), a. [Partly < secret, a., partly < 
secrete.| Having or showing a disposition to secrecy; reti- 
cent; also, causing or promoting. secretion; secretory.— 
se-cre/tive-ly, adv.—se-cre/tive-ness, n. Secretive char- 
acter; propensity to secrecy: in phren., a special faculty. 
se-cret-ly (sé/kret-li), adv. In a secret manner; without 
the observation or knowledge of others; not openly; some- 
times, inaudibly (specif. in liturgics).—se/cret-ness, 7. 
se-cre-to-ry (sé-kré/t9-ri). I. a. Pertaining to secretion; 
performing the office of secretion. II.n. A secretory organ, 
vessel, or the like. 
sect! (sekt), ». [Appar. < L. sectwm, neut. of sectus, pp. 
of secare, cut.] A cutting or slip of a plant; a scion. See 
Shakspere’s ‘‘Othello,” i. 8. 836. [Obs. or archaic. ] 
sect? (ako; n. [OF. F. secte, < L. secta, way, method, 
party, school, sect, < sequi, follow: cf. sequent.] A body 
of persons following certain principles or doctrines (as, a 
philosophical sect); esp., a body of persons adhering to a 
particular religious faith; a religious denomination; often, 
a party or school among the professors of a religion; some- 
times, a party regarded as deviating from the general reli- 
gious tradition, or as heretical; sometimes, a body separated 
from a particular church; a body of dissenters from an 
established church; also, a system or body of doctrinesf; 
also, a partyf or faction}; also, a class or kind, as of 
ersonsf; also, a religious order}; also, sex (now prov. or 
illiterate). 
sec-ta-ri-al (sek-ta/ri-al), a. Sectarian. 
sec-ta-ri-an (sek-ta/ri-an). [From sectary.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to sectaries or sects; confined or devoted to a 
particular sect. II.n. A member of a sect; esp., a bigoted 
adherent of a sect.—sec-ta/ri-an-ism, n. The spirit or 
tendencies of sectarians; adherence or excessive devotion to 
a particular sect or party, esp. in religion. —sec-ta/ri-an-ize, 
v. t.; -ized, -izing. To render sectarian. 
sec-ta-ry (sek/ta-ri). [ML. sectarius, < L. secta, E. sect?.] 
I. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A member of a particular sect, esp. 
in religion; one zealously devoted to a particular sect; often, 
an adherent of a religious body regarded as heretical or 
schismatic; a member of a religious body separated from a 
particular church or dissenting from an established church. 
II. a. Of or pertaining to a sect; sectarian. 
sec-tile (sek/til), a. [L. sectilis, < secare, cut.] Capable 
of being cut smoothly by a knife. 
sec-tion (sek/shon), n.- LF. section, < L. sectio(n-), < secare, 
cut: see secant, and cf. saw’.] The act or an act of cutting 
or dividing; separation by cutting; also, a part cut or sepa- 
rated from the rest; a division; a portion; esp., a thin slice 
of a tissue, mineral, or the like, as for microscopic examina- 
tion; also, a distinct portion of a book, writing, or the like; 
a subdivision, as of a chapter; also, a mark (§) used in writ- 
ing and printing to denote a section of a book, chapter, or 
the like, or as a mark of reference to a foot-note or the like 
(also called section-mark); also, a distinct part of a country, 
community, class, or the like; a region or district one mile 
square, forming a thirty-sixth part of a township, as used 
in U. S. surveys of public land; a division of a sleeping-car 
containing both an upper and a lower berth; also, the figure 
presented to the eye by the surface resulting from passing 
a plane through an object; a representation of an object 
as it would appear if cut by a plane, showing the internal 
structure (in mechanical drawing, a longitudinal section 
usually presenting the object as cut through its center 
lengthwise and vertically, a cross-section or transverse section 
as cut crosswise and vertically, and a horizontal section as 
cut through its center horizontally).—sec/tion, »v. ¢. To 
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cut or divide into sections; also, to cut through so as to q 


present a section. ry: : 
sec-tion-al (sek/shgn-al), a. Of or pertaining to a section 


or sections; esp., pertaining to a particular section of a coun- — 


try, community, etc; local; also, composed of several inde- 
pendent sections.—sec/tion-al-ism, n. Excessive regard 
for sectional or local interests; sectional spirit, prejudice, 
etc.—sec/tion-al-ist, n.—sec/tion-al-ize (xz), he te -ized, 
-izing. To render sectional; also, to divide into sections. 
—sec’tion-al-i-za/tion (-i-2a/shon), n.—sec’tion-al-ly, adv. 
sec-tion=mark (sek/shon-mirk), n. See sec- D 
tion, n. B 
sec-tor (sek/tor), n. [= F. secteur, < L. 
sector, cutter, LL. geometrical sector, < L. 
secare, cut: cf. section.] In geom., a plane 
figure bounded by two radii and the in- 
cluded arc of a a oe or an ee 
hence, a solid generated by the revolution o 
such a patie about one of its radii; in 2°? 15g Sector of 
mech., etc., a mathematical instrument con- 
sisting of two flat rulers hinged together at one end so as 
to move in 
their own 
plane, and 
bearing vari- 
ous scales; in 
astron., an’ 
instrument 
for measuring 
differences of 
declination, 
etc.; milit., one of the sections or districts of an area as di- 
vided for military operations, direction, etc.—sec-to/ri-al 
(-td/ri-al), a. Pertaining to a sector; also, adapted for 
cutting, as certain teeth; carnassial. 
sec-u-lar (sek/j-lar). [OF. seculer (F. séculier, séculaire), 
< L. sxcularis, belonging to an age, LL. worldly, secular, < 
L. seculum, race, generation, age, LL. the world.] I. a. 
Occurring or celebrated once in an age, century, or long 
period; also, going on from age to age; continuing through 
long ages; also, of or pertaining to the world or this world, 
or things not religious, sacred, or spiritual; lay; profane; 
temporal; worldly; not pertaining to or connected with 
religion, as literature, music, etc.; dealing with non-religious 
subjects, or, esp., excluding religious instruction, as educa- 
tion, etc.; also, of members of the clergy, living in the world; 
not belonging to a religious order (opposed to regular). IL 
nm. A layman, or one not a clergyman; also, one of the 
secular clergy.—sec/u-lar-ism, n. Secular spirit or tenden- 
cies; esp., a system which rejects all forms of religious faith 
and worship, and accepts only the facts and influences derived 
from the present life; also, the view that public education 
and other matters of civil policy should be conducted with- 
out the introduction of a religious element.—sec/u-lar-ist, 
n.—sec-u-lar/i-ty (-lar/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). Secular 
spirit or quality; worldliness; also, a secular matter.—sec/« 
u-lar-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make secular; sepa- 
rate from religious or spiritual connection or influences; 
make worldly or unspiritual; imbue with secularism; specif., 
to transfer Canteen) from ecclesiastical to civil possession 
or use; also, to change (clergy) from regular to secular.— 
sec/u-lar-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—sec/u-lar-ly, adv. 
se-cund (sé/kund or sé-kund’), a. [L. secundus, following, 
E. second!, a.] In bot. and zodl., arranged on one side only; 
unilateral. 
sec-un-dine (sek/un-din or -din), n. [LL. secundinz, pl., 
afterbirth, in bot. NL. secuwndina, < L. secundus, following,’ 
E. second', a.]_ The afterbirth (usually in pl.); in bot., the 
inner integument of an ovule (cf. primine). 
se-cur-a-ble (sé-kiir’a-bl), a. That may be secured. 
se-cure (sé-kiir’), a. [L. securus, free from care, untroubled, 
safe, < se-, without, + cura, care: cf. sure.] Free from 
care or apprehension; without anxiety; hence, careless; 
overconfident; also, free from doubt, or feeling certain or 
sure of something (obs. or rare); also, free from or not ex- 
posed to danger, as a person; safe; involving no danger, 
as an action; not liable to fail, yield, become displaced, 


etc., as a support or a fastening; affording safety, as 


eee 


fat, fate, far, fall, Ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, mdve, nér; 
Glect, agony, int}, Ginite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 


(lightened) avia 
natfire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; 1 av 


EH, then; y, you; 


secure 


a place; also, in safe custody or keeping (as, “In iron 
walls they deem’d me not secure”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry 
VI.,” i. 4. 49); also, free from the risk of losing or not ob- 
taining something (as, to be secure of victory); also, that 
can be counted on with certainty (as, victory is secure).— 
se-cure’, v. t.;-cured, -curing. ‘To free from care or appre- 
hensiont; free from doubt}; also, to make secure from 
danger or harm; render safe; protect; also, to make firm 
or fast (as, “Having secured my boat, I took my gun and 
went on shore”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” 1, 10); fix 
firmly in place; also, to seize and confine, as a prisoner (as, 
“They . . . formed a conspiracy to seize the ship and secure 
me”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” iv. 1); place in safe cus- 
tody or keeping; also, to get hold or possession of, as 
by effort or contrivance; obtain; gain; get; also, to make 
secure or certain, as of retaining or obtaining something; 
make (a creditor) sure of payment, as by a mortgage, bond, 
or the like; also, to make (something) secure, certain, or to 
be depended on; ensure; make the payment of (a debt, 
loan, etc.) certain, as by a mortgage or the like.—to secure 
arms, milit., to hold a rifle or musket with the muzzle down 
and the lock well up under the arm, so as to protect the 
weapon from the wet.—se-cure/ly, adv.—se-cure/ness, n. 
—se-cur’er (-kir’ér), n. 
se-cueri-ty (sé-kii/ri-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [L. securitas: 
cf. surety.] The state of being secure; freedom from care 
or apprehension; carelessness or overconfidence; freedom 
from doubt; well-founded confidence, or certainty; freedom 
from danger, risk, etc.; safety; stability or fixity; also, 
something that secures, or makes safe; a protection; a de- 
fense; an assurance or guarantee; something given or de- 
posited as surety for the fulfilment of a promise or an obli- 
gation, the payment of a debt, etc.; one who becomes surety 
for another; an evidence of debt or of property, as a bond or 
a certificate of stock; a particular kind or issue of bonds, 
stock, or the like. 
se-dan (sé-dan’), n. [Origin uncertain; commonly explained 
as from Sedan, town in northeastern France.] A portable 
covered chair for one person, borne on poles by two men, 
one before and 
one behind, much 
used during the 
17th and 18th 
centuries (also 
called sedan- 
chair);also,a 
closed automo- f 
bile seating four . 
or more persons 
(including the 
driver) all in one 
compartinent. = 
se-date (sé-dat’), ~ 
Gee PL. sedatus, = 
pp. of sedare, ~Z 
settle,allay, 
calm, causative 
of sedere, sit: see see!.] Calm, quiet, or composed; sober; 
undisturbed by’passion or excitement: as, a sedate matron; 
“one of those calm, quiet, sedate natures, to whom the temp- 
tations of turbulent nerves or vehement passions are 
things utterly incomprehensible” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” i); “I... lived a very sedate, retired life” (De- 
foe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 10).—se-date/ly, adv.—se- 
date/ness, n. ’ 
sed-a-tive (sed/a-tiv). [OF. sedatif (F. sédatif), < ML. 
sedativus, < L. sedare: see sedate.| I. a. Tending to calm 
or soothe (as, “soothing the cares of Polynesian life in the 
sedative fumes of tobacco”: H. Melville’s “Typee,” xxii.); 
in med., allaying irritability or excitement; assuaging pain; 
lowering functional activity. II. n. A sedative agent or 
remedy. : 
sed-en-ta-ry (sed’en-ta-ri), a. [L. sedentarius, < sedens 
(sedent-), ppr. of sedere, sit: see see!.| Characterized by or 
requiring continuance in a sitting posture (as, a sedentary 
life; a sedentary occupation); also, accustomed to sit much 
or take little exercise, as a person (as, “I am persuaded that 
all valetudinarians are too sedentary”: Smollett’s “Humphry 


Sedan. 


(variable) g as d or j, s as s 
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Clinker,” Oct. 26); hence, inactivef; also, abiding in one 
place; not migratory; in zodl., remaining in one region, 
locality, or place; of spiders, spinning a web and lying in 
wait for prey (as, “I discovered that this was no web-spinning, 
sedentary spider, but’a wandering hunter”: W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” v.); of mollusks, etc., confined to one 
spot, or affixed or attached.—sed/en-ta-ri-ly, adv.—sed/- 
en-ta-ri-ness, 7. 
se-de-runt (sé-dé/runt), n. [L., ‘there sat’ (as used in men- 
tioning those present at a meeting).| A sitting or meeting 
of a judicial or deliberative body; also, any sitting, as for 
discussion, talk, enjoyment, etc. (as, “The bringing in of 
the toddy-bowl after supper . . . has a tendency to lengthen 
the sederunt to unseasonable hours’: Galt’s ‘Ayrshire 
Legatees,”’ i.). 
sedge (sej), m. [AS. secg; akin to E. saw’.] Any of various 
rush-like or grass-like plants constituting the cyperaceous 
genus Carez, 
growing in wet 
places; hence, 
any cyperaceous 
plant; also, 
plants of this 
kind growing or 
taken together. 
—sedged, a. 
Made of sedge 
(asi eee vaonu 
nymphs, call’d 
3 Na iaid’sio. 
With your sedged crowns”: 
Shakspere’s “Tempest,” iv. 1. 
129); also, abounding or bor- 
dered with sedge (as, sedged 
brooks).—sedg’y, a. Abound- 
ing, covered, or bordered with 
sedge (as, a stream with sedgy 


banks; a sedgy brook); also, 
consisting of or resembling 
sedge (as, “The “waterraee 


stirred a sedgy growth of reeds 
bordering its margin”: H. Mel- 
ville’s “Omoo,”’ Ixvii.). ; 
se-di-le (sé-di/lé), n.; pl. -dilia 

[Li << sedereyeesit: 


Sedges. — 1, the male plant 
of Carex scirpoidea; 2, the fe- 
male plant of Carex scirpoidea; 
3, the inflorescence of Carex 
vulpinoidea; 4, the inflores- 
cence of Carex crinita. 


(-dil/i-a). 
see see!.| Eccles., one of the 
seats (usually three) on the 
south side of the chancel, often recessed in the wall, for the 
use of the off- oe, 

ciating clergy: z. 
usually in pl. 


(sed/i-ment), n. 
[F. sédiment, 
< L. sedimen- 
tum, a settling, ; 
<_ sedere, sit:: 
see see!.] Mat- 
ter, or a quan- 
tity of matter, 
which settles to 
the bottom of 
a liquid; lees; | 
dregs; in geol., 
matter depos- 
ited,as by water. 
—sed/i-ment 
(-ment), v. t. or 
i. To deposit 
as or form sedi- 
ment.—sed-i-men/tal (-men’tal), a. Sedimentary.—sed- 
iemen/ta-ry (-ta-ri), a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of sediment; in geol., formed by deposition of sediment, as 
rocks. — sed”i-men-ta’tion (-ta/shgn), n. The deposition 
or accumulation of sediment. ee os 
se-di-tion (sé-dish’on), n. [OF. sedicion (F. sédition), < 
L. seditio(n-), lit. ‘a going apart,’ < sed-, for se-, without, 
apart, + ire, go.] Violent party strifet, or a factious 


Sedilia, Southwell Minster, England. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


seditionary 


commotion in a statef; also, rebellious disorder, or a re- 
bellion or revolt (archaic: as, ‘a rebellious city . . . they 
have moved sedition within the same of old time,” Ezra, 
iv. 15; “He was suddenly oppressed by a sedition of the 
guards,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
xliii.); now, usually, incitement of discontent or rebellion 
against the government; action or language promoting dis- 
content with or opposition to the constituted authorities 
in a state.—se-di/tion-a-ry (-d-ri). I. a. Pertaining to 
or involving sedition. II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). One guilty 
of sedition.—se-di/tious (-dish’us), a. [OF. sedicieus 
(F. séditieux), < L. seditiosus.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of sedition; also, given to or guilty of sedition. 
—se-di/tious-ly, adv.—se-di/tious-ness, 7. 
Sed-litz (sed/lits) pow’der. See Seidlitz powder. 
se-duce (sé-dis’), v. t.; -duced, -ducing. [L. seducere (pp. 
seductus), < se-, without, apart, + ducere, lead.] To lead 
or draw away, as from one’s chosen course, accepted princi- 
ples, faith, allegiance, etc., by persuasions or inducements 
(as, “Cacilius . . . seduced others from the religion he had 
left,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” viii.; “The French King 
attempted by splendid offers to seduce him from the cause of 
the Republic,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); win over 
or beguile (as, “Condé, won over and seduced by the sirens 
of the Court, signed it [a peace]’: Besant’s “Coligny,” 
viii.); entice (into, to, etc.: as, “Or if not drive, Seduce them 
to our party,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ii. 368); lead astray, 
entice away from duty or rectitude, or corrupt (as, “Czlius 
. . . tried to seduce Czsar’s garrison, and was put to death 
for his treachery”: Froude’s “Cesar,”’ xxii.); specif., to en- 
tice (a woman) to a surrender of chastity.—se-duce/ment, n. 
The act of seducing, or the state of being seduced; also, a 
means of seducing.—se-du/cer (-di/sér), n.—se-du/ci-ble, 
a. Capable of being seduced.—se-du/cing-ly, adv. 
se-duc-tion (sé-duk’shon), n. [L. seductio(n-).] The act of 
seducing; specif., the act of inducing a woman to surrender 
her chastity; also, a means of seducing; an enticement or 
allurement.—se-duc’tive (-tiv), a. Tending to seduce; en- 
ticing; alluring; captivating: as, ‘a quick and extraordi- 
narily seductive smile’ (Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Less- 
ways,” iv. 3).—se-duc/tive-ly, adv.—se-duc/tive-ness, 7. 
sé-dui-sant (sd-dwé-zin), a. [F., ppr. of séduire, < L. 
seducere, E. seduce.] Seductive; enticing; alluring; cap- 
tivating.—sé-dui-sante (-zint),a. [F.] Fem. of séduisant. 
se-du-li-ty (sé-di/li-ti), n. [L. sedulitas.] The quality of 
being sedulous; sedulous application or care. 
sed-u-lous (sed/ii-lus), a. [L. sedulus, busy, diligent, as- 
siduous, perhaps < sedere, sit: cf. assidwous.| Constant 
in application or attention, diligent, persevering, or assidu- 
ous (as, ‘While sedulous I seek t’ improve . . . The mind 
he gave me,”’ Cowper’s “Task,” iii. 8367; ““The most sedulous 
friend of union . . . was Benjamin Franklin,” Bancroft’s 
“Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, i. 5); taking pains 
(to do something: as, “She wondered what sort of herbs they 
were, which the old man was so sedulous to gather,’’ Haw- 
thorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” xv.; ‘She neither felt respect for 
this lady, nor was she sedulous to evince it,” Disraeli’s 
“Coningsby,” iv. 12); also, persistently or carefully main- 
tained (as, sedulous application or attention; “I observed 
his conduct with sedulous particularity,” Stevenson’s ‘“Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae,” vi.).—sed@/u-lous-ly, adv.—sed/u-lous- 
ness, 7. 
se-dum (sé/dum), n.; pl. -dwms. [NL. use of L. sedum, 
houseleek.] Any plant of the crassulaceous genus Sedum, 
which comprises fleshy, chiefly perennial, herbs with cymes 
of usually yellow, white, or pink flowers. Cf. stonecrop. 
see! (sé), n. [OF. se, sie, sied, < L. sedes, seat, <_sedere 
(pp. sessus), sit; akin to E. sit.] Aseat{; aseat of authority, 
as a thronef; eccles., the seat, center of authority, office, 
or jurisdiction of a bishop (as, the Holy See, the see of Rome: 
see under holy, a.). 
see? (sé), 0. t.; pret. saw, pp. seen, ppr. seeing. [AS. son 
= D. zen = G. sehen = Icel. sj4 = Goth. saihwan, see.] 
To perceive with the eyes, or behold (as, ‘““Whose house is 
that I see?” Tennyson’s “Walking to the Mail,” 7); also, 
to examine with the eyes; view; visit or attend as a spec- 
tator (as, “My father took me to see a show at Brookgreen 
Fair”: Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” li.); also, fig., to per- 
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ceive mentally (as, to see the point of an argument); appre- 
hend; discern; understand; sometimes, to judge or deem 
(as, you may go if you see fit to do so); also, to ascertain, 
learn, or find out (as, please see who it is; see what you can 
do about it); also, to bring about by supervision or vigilance 
(as, to see that work is done properly); make sure; also, 
to know by observation, or have knowledge or experience of 
(as, to see life; to see service; to have seen better days); also, 
to attend or escort (as, to see one to his door); also, to meet 
and converse with (as, to go to see a person); have an inter- 
view with (as, I must see you at once); sometimes, to inter- 
view or communicate with in order to influence, esp. im- 
properly as by a bribe (colloq., U. S.); also, to receive as a 
visitor (as, if he comes, will you see him?); in poker, etc., to 
meet (a bet), or meet the bet of (a better), by staking an 
equal sum.—to see out, to go through with (a thing) to 
the end.—to see the light. See under light!, n.—to see 
through, to continue to watch or take part in (a matter) 
until the end; also, to watch over or assist (a person) until 
he comes successfully through some difficulty.—see?, v. 1. 
To have the power of sight; also, to perceive objects by sight; 
also, fig., to have a mental perception; understand; also, 
to give attention, heed, or care (as, ‘“He would see to it that 
his sons took a livelier interest in politics’: H. G. Wells’s 
“Men Like Gods,” iii. 2); also, to lookf (as, “I . . . went 
out ... to the south-west corner of the island... to 
see for canoes”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 14).—to 
see through, fig., to penetrate (a disguise, false appearance, 
etc.); detect (an imposture, etc.); perceive the real charac- 
ter or purpose of (a person): as, “She was quite indifferent 
whether Edwin saw through her dodge or not” (Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “These Twain,” iii.); “Any man old enough to have 
hair on his face ought to see through Trampas” (Wister’s 
“Virginian,” xxiii.).—see/a-ble, a. Capable of being seen. 


see-catch (sé/kach), n.; pl. seecatchie (sé/kach’i). [Appar. 


native name.] The adult male of the fur-seal, Callorhinus 
ursinus, of Alaska. 


seed (séd), n.; pl. seeds, or (collectively) seed (see third def.). 


[AS. séd = D. zaad = G. saat = Icel. sadh, seed; from the 
root of E. sow!.] The fertilized and matured ovule of a 
phanerogam, capa- x 

ble of development 
by germination 
into an individual 
similar to that from 
which it came; 
popularly, any 
small, seed-like 
part or fruit, as a 
grain of wheat; 
also, such ovules 
or parts collec- 
tively (as, “every 
herb bearing seed”: 
Gen. i. 29); often, 
propagative parts 
of a plant or plants 
as preserved for is 
growing a new crop, Seeds cut vertically, newas their Embryos and 
including ovules j 

and similar small bodies, and sometimes also tubers, bulbs, 
etc.; also, fig., the germ or beginning from which anything 
grows or develops (as, to sow the seeds of discord; ‘Every 
guilty deed Holds in itself the seed Of retribution and un- 
dying pain,” Longfellow’s “Masque of Pandora,” viii.); 
also, semen or sperm; hence, offspring or progeny; race; 
also, the ovum or ova of certain animals, as the lobster and’ 
the silkworm-moth; the spat of oysters; very young oysters. 
—to go to seed, to pass to the stage of yielding seed, 
as a plant; fig., to approach the end of vigor, usefulness, 
prosperity, etc.—seed, v. I. intr. To produce seed; go to 
seed; shed seed; also, to sow seed. II. tr, To sow (land) 
with seed; also, to sow or scatter (seed); also, to remove 
the seeds from (fruit); also, fig., to modify (the ordinary 
drawing of lots for position in a tournament, as at tennis) 
by distributing a certain number of the ranking players so 
that they will not meet in the early rounds of play and 
thus leave the rest of the tournament lacking in interest; 
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fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; 6 6 a 
f All, ask, f pine; not, note, méve, ndér; up, lite 
élect, agOny, intd, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operii, ardent, laktoeenaturend ‘ : 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; zu, then; y, you: 


distribute (ranking players) in this manner; fix (the posi- 
tions of ranking players) by such distribution.—seed/= 
bud, 7. In bot., an ovule; also, a plumule.—seed/ecake, n. 
A sweet cake containing aromatic seeds; also, the cake left 
after the oil has been expressed from the seeds of cotton, etc. 
—seed/=coat, n. In bot., the testa, or outer integument, of 
a seed.—seed’/ed, a. Having a seed or seeds (as, one- 
seeded); also, modified, placed, or fixed by seeding, as at 
tennis (see seed, v. t.).—seed/er, n. One who or that which 
seeds; an apparatus for sowing or planting seeds; a device 
for removing seeds.—seed/i-ness, n. Seedy condition.— 
seed/=lac, n. The purer form of lac obtained from crude 
lac (see lac!) by removing it from the twigs and triturating 
with water, this process removing the greater part of the 
coloring matter and rendering the product granular.—seed/= 
leaf, n. In bot., a cotyledon.—seed/less, a. Having no 
seed.—seed/ling. I. n. A plant reared from a seed; in 
forestry, a tree which has grown from a seed; also, a tree of 
this kind which has not reached a height of three feet. II. a. 
Produced from the seed.—seed/ness, n. The sowing of 
seed; seed-time. See Shakspere’s “(Measure for Measure,” 
i. 4. 42. [Obs. or prov. Eng.]—seed/=pearl, n. A very 
small pearl.—seed/=plant, n. Any plant bearing seeds; 
a spermatophyte.—seeds/man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. A 
sower of seed; also, a dealer in seed.—seed/=time, n. The 
season for sowing seed.—seed/=ves/sel, n. In bot., a peri- 
carp.—seed/y, «a.; compar. seedier, superl. seediest. 
Abounding in seed; gone to seed; hence, fig., no longer 
fresh or new, or shabby (as, “seedy habiliments,’ Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” iv.; ‘‘a seedy old chest,” Mark 
Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” ix.); wearing worn or shabby 
garments (as, ‘“‘a seedy man who had evidently spent the 
night in a doorway”: Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” XK 
also, out of sorts physically (colloq.: as, “He had felt seedy 
all day and taken no food,” Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” a) 
see-ing (sé/ing), conj. [Orig. ppr.] In view of the fact 
(that); considering: as, “Seeing that the Democrats have 
split, this is more than an invitation to candidature” (Drink- 
water’s “Abraham Lincoln,” i.); ‘(Deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule” (Tennyson’s “Passing 
of Arthur,’’ 262). 

seek (sék), v.; sought, seeking. [AS. sécan (pret. sohte) = D. 
zoeken = G. suchen = Icel. sekja = Goth. sdkjan, seek; 
akin to L. sagire, perceive acutely: cf. ransack, sagacious, 
and sake!.] 1. tr. To go in search or quest of (as, to seek 
a lost child; to seek a new home); endeavor to find; look 
for; endeavor to find out or learn (as, to seek the cause of a 

henomenon); find (out) by searching or endeavor; also, to 

Peake one’s self or go to (as, to seek a place; to seek one’s 
couch); also, to try to obtain (as, to seek fame; to seek 
relief); try to bring about (as, to seek a person’s downfall); 
try or attempt (with an infinitive: as, to seek to convince 
a person); also, to ask for, request, or solicit (as, to seek 
one’s advice); also, to search or explore (a place, etc.) in 
order to find something (now roe: II. intr. To make 
search or inquiry (as, ‘“‘Seek, and ye shall find,” Mat. vil. iB 
to seek for something lost or desired); also, to betake one’s 
self, go, or resort (archaic: as, “Wisdom’s self Oft seeks 
to sweet retired solitude,” Milton’s “Comus,” 376).—to 
seek, to be sought (as, the reason is not far to seek, that is, 
one need not seek far to find it); hence, not yet found, or 
absent or lacking (as, men and money are still to seek; in- 
telligence is sadly to seek among them); also, at a loss, 
puzzled, or without knowledge as to something (archaic) ; 
also, wanting or deficient (in: as, to be greatly to seek in 
practical wisdom).—to seek after, to go in search of; try 
to find or obtain; in the passive (to be sought after), to be 
desired or in demand.—seek/er, n. are ; 

seel (sél), v. t. [OF. F. siller, ciller, < L. cilium, eyelid. ] 
To close the eyes of (a hawk or other bird) by stitching the 
eyelids with a thread, as in the course of training in falconry; 
stitch up (a bird’s eyes); hence, to close (a person’s eyes, 
esp. fig.: as, “She that, so young, could give out such a 
seeming, To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak,’ Shak- 
spere’s “Othello,” iii. 3. 210); blind. [Archaic.] 

seem (sém), v. 1. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. sema, honor, con- 
form to, sama, beseem, become, sz2mr, becoming, fit; akin to 
E. same.] To be fitting, suitable, or becoming}; also, to 
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have the appearance or semblance, or present the general 
effect, of being (with a complement: as, the work seems un- 
finished; he is not what he seems; this seems like old 
times); appear to be; appear (to be, feel, do, etc.: as, he 
seemed to realize his danger); appear to one’s self, as in 
thought (to be, do, etc.: as, “As in a dream I seem’d to climb 
For ever,” Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,” 833); appear to exist 
(as, there seems no need of further delay); appear to be true 
or the case (as, it would seem that he was right; only a copy, 
it seems, of the original painting).—seem/er, n.—seem/- 
ing, n. Appearance; aspect; semblance; sometimes, out- 
ward appearance as distinguished from reality; deceptive 
appearance; also, opinion} or judgment} (as, in my seeming). 
—seem/ing, p. a. Fitting} or suitablej; also, apparent, 
or seeming to be such (whether truly or falsely: as, a seeming 
advantage; “‘ ‘Do you see the mirage?’ asked the Pacha . . . 
pointing to a seemung reach of water,” G. W. Curtis’s ‘““How- 
adji in Syria,” i. 9).—seem/ing-ly, adv.—seem/ing-ness, 
n.—seem/ly, a.; compar. seemier, superl. seemliest. Fit- 
ting or suitable (as, “As rain in harvest, so honour is not 
seemly for a fool”: Prov. xxvi. 1); esp., fitting or becoming 
with respect to propriety or good taste (as, “Lincoln in 
deference to the usual and seemly procedure took no part in 
the campaign,’ Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” v.; “In 
Germany . . . we do not dance like this. It could not be 
considered seemly,’’ H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 2. § 9); 
proper, decent, or decorous; also, of pleasing or fine appear- 
ance, or handsome (as, ‘“‘a seemly Georgian residence,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” ii.: archaic or prov.).— 
seem/li-ness, n.—seem/ly, adv. In a seemly manner; 
fittingly; becomingly; pleasingly or handsomely (archaic). 
seen (sén). Past participle of see?.—seen, p.a. Perceived, 
beheld, or discerned; also, experienced, versed, or skilled 
(archaic: as, “A schoolmaster Well seen in music,” Shak- 
spere’s “Taming of the Shrew,” i. 2. 134). 
seep (sép), v.7. [Var. of sipe.] To pass gradually, as liquid, 
through a porous substance; percolate; ooze: sometimes 
fig. (as, “The independence seeped out of him”: Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Babbitt,” xxxii.).—seep, n. Moisture that seeps 
out; also, a small spring.—seep-age (sé/paj), m. The act 
or process of seeping; leakage; also, that which seeps or 
leaks out.—seep’y, a. Full of moisture; poorly drained, 
as land. 
se-er (sé/ér or sér), n. One who sees; also (usually pron. 
sér), one who receives divine revelations; a prophet; one 
with deep spiritual insight; also, a person gifted with second 
sight; often, a crystal-gazer.—seer’ess, n. A female seer. 
—seer’ship, 7. 
seer-suck-er (sér/suk/ér), n. [Pers. shir o shakkar, lit. ‘milk 
and sugar,’ with allusion to the stripes.] Orig., an East 
Indian striped fabric of linen or silk; now, a kind of (cotton) 
gingham, usually striped, alternate stripes being often 
crinkled in the weaving. 
see-saw (sé/s). [Varied redupl. of saw?.] I. n. A chil- 
dren’s sport in which they move alternately up and down 
when seated one or more at each end of a plank balanced 
on some support; a plank adjusted for this sport; hence, 
an up-and-down or a back-and-forth movement or pro- 
cedure (often fig.); in whist, the playing of two partners so 
that each alternately trumps a non-trump card led by the 
other; a cross-ruff. II. @. Moving up and down or back 
and forth: sometimes fig. (as, “I don’t remember ever being 
see-saw . . . when I’d made my mind up”: George Eliot’s 
“Adam Bede,” xvi.).—see/saw, v. 7. or t. To move or 
cause to move in a seesaw manner: as, ““Theancientinn.. . 
Whose flapping sign these fifty years Has seesawed to and 
fro” (Holmes’s ‘“‘Agnes,”’ ii.). 
seethe (sérH), v.; pret. seethed, pp. seethed (formerly sodden), 
ppr. seething. [AS. séothan (pp. soden) = D. zieden = G 
sieden, boil.] I. tr. To boil; prepare, cook, or extract the 
essence of, by boiling; also, to soak or steep. IL. intr, To 
boil; hence, to surge or foam as if boiling (as, “The river. . . 
seethed in frothy streaks”: J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” an) 
fig., to be in a state of agitation or excitement.—seethe, n. 
The act or fact of seething; ebullition; a state of agitation 
or excitement.—seeth/ing-ly, adv. 
se-gar (sé-giir’), nm. See cigar. 
seg-gar (seg/ar), n. Same as saggar. 
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seg-ment (seg/ment), n. [L. segmentum, < secare, cut: see | seise (sez), . 
secant.| A piece or part cut, broken, or marked off; one |sei-sin (sé zin), 1. = 


of the parts into which anything naturally separates or is 


naturally divided; a division or section; in geom., a part|seism (sism or 


cut off from a figure (esp. a circular or a spherical one) by a 
line or a plane, as a part of a circular area 

contained by an arc and its chord.—seg’- 

ment (-ment), v. ¢. or 7. To separate or , B 
divide into segments. —seg-men/tal (-men/- 
tal), a. Pertaining to a segment or seg- 
ments; composed of segments; of the nature 
ofasegment; esp., having the form of a seg- 
ment of a circle (as, a segmental arch).— 
seg-men/tal-ly, adv.—seg’men-ta-ry 
(-men-t4-ri),a. Segmental.—seg-men-ta/- pathy 
tion (-men-ta/shon), n. Division into segments; in biol., 
cell-division; specif., the division of the egg or ovum into 
the many cells which form the body of the embryo. 

se-gno (sa/nyo), n. [It., < L. signum, E. sign, n.] In 
music, a sign; esp., a sign or mark indicating the beginning 
or end of repetitions. 

seg-re-gate (seg’/ré-gat), v.; -gated, -gating. [L. segregatus, 
pp. of segregare, lit. ‘separate from the flock,’ < se-, without, 
apart, + grex (greg-), flock.] I. tr. To separate or set 
apart from the others or from the rest; isolate. IE. itr. 
To separate or go apart; separate from the main body and 
collect in one place.—seg’re-gate, a. Segregated; set 
apart; also, in zodl., etc., separate; not aggregated.— 
seg-re-ga/tion (-g4/shon), n. [LL. segregatio(n-).] The 
act of segregating, or the state of being segregated; isolation; 
also, something segregated.—seg’re-ga-tive (-g4-tiv), a. 
Tending to segregate; characterized by segregation. —seg’- 
re-ga-tor (-ga-tor), n. 

se-gui-dil-la (sa-gé-dél/yd), n. [Sp.] A Spanish dance in 
triple rhythm for two persons, or the music (instrumental or 
vocal) for it. 

sei-cen-to (sdi-chen/td), n. [It., six hundred, short for 
mille seicento, one thousand six hundred.] The 17th 
century, with reference to Italy, and esp. to the Italian art 
or literature of that period.—sei-cen/tist, n. 

seiche (sash), m. [F. (Swiss).] An occasional rhythmical 
movement from side to side of the water of a lake, with 
fluctuation of the water-level, thought to be due to sudden 
local variations in atmospheric pressure. 

sei-del (zi/del), n. [G.] A mug, as for beer, holding about 
a pint. 

Seld-litz (sed/lits) pow’der. [From Seidlitz, village in 
Bohemia, with mineral springs.] An aperient consisting of 
two powders, one tartaric acid and the other a mixture of 
sodium bicarbonate and Rochelle salt, which are dissolved 
separately and the solutions mixed and drunk while effer- 
vescing. 

sei-gneur (se-nyér), n. [F.: see seignior.] In old French 
use, a feudal lord; in Canada, formerly, one who held a 
landed estate by feudal tenure; one of the landed gentry.— 
sei-gneu-ri-al (sa-ny6/ri-al), a. 

sei-gnior (sé/nygr or sa/-), n. [OF. seignor (F. seigneur) = 
Sp. seftor = Pg. senhor = It. signore, < L. senior, elder: see 
senior.]| Alord; a ruler; the lord of a manor; a gentleman: 
also formerly used as a title of respect.—sei/gnior-age 
(-aj), n. Lordshipt; also, something claimed by a sovereign 
or superior as a prerogative; specif., a charge on bullion 
brought to the mint to be coined; the difference between the 
cost of bullion and the value as money of the pieces coined 
from it.—sei’gnior-al, a. Seigniorial.—sei-gnio-ri-al (sé- 
ny6/ri-al or sa-), a. Of or pertaining to a seignior.—sei’- 
gnior-y (-i), 7.; pl. -ies (-iz). [OF. seignorie (F. sei- 
qrewie).] The power or authority of a seignior; feudal 
ordship; also, a lord’s domain; also, a body of lords, as an 

’ Italian signory. 

seine (sin orsén),n. [AS. segne, < L. sagena, < Gr. caynrn, 
large net, seine.] A fishing-net which hangs vertically in 
the water, having floats at the upper edge and sinkers at the 
lower, the fish being inclosed and taken by drawing the ends 
of the net together.—seine, v.; seined, seining. I. intr. 
To fish with a seine. IL. tr. To catch with a seine; also, to 
use a seine in (water).—seine’=boat, n. A boat for carry- 
ing and paying out a seine. See cut in next column. 
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seizing é 
Archaic form of seize, common in legal use. 


See seizin. 


Sian) Qe IMEAre 
ceouos, < celew, 
shake.] Anearth- lt oe 
quake. —seis-mal (sis’mal or siz/-), a. Seismic.—seis/mic, 
a. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or caused by an earth- 
quake or earthquakes. Also seis/mi-cal.—seis/mi-cal-ly, 
adv.—seis-mi/ci-ty (-mis/i-ti), n. Seismic character; lia- 
bility to earthquakes; the relative frequency of earth- 
quakes in a given area.—seis/mism, n. The phenom- 
ena of earthquakes, collectively. ‘ 

seismo-. Form of Gr. ceyds, earthquake, used in com- 
bination.—seisemo-gram (sis/md-gram or siz/-), n. [+ 
-gram.| A record made by a _seismograph.—seis/mo- 
graph (-graf), n. [+ -graph.] An instrument for record- 
ing the phenomena of earthquakes; a recording seismometer. 
—seisemog/ra-phy (-mog/ra-fi), n. [+ -graphy.] The 
scientific description of earthquake phenomena; also, the 
use of the seismograph.—seisemog’ra-pher, n.—seis- 
mo-graph/ic (-graf/ik), a.—seis-mol/o-gy (-mol/6-ji), n. 
[+ -logy.] The science or study of earthquakes and their 
phenomena.—seis-mo-log’i-cal (-loj/i-kal), a.—seis-mol/o- 
gist, n.—seisemom/e-ter (-mom/e-tér), n. [-+ -meter.] 
An instrument for measuring the direction, intensity, and 
duration of earthquakes.—seis-emom/e-try, n. [-+ -metry.] 
The scientific recording and study of earthquake phe- 
nomena, esp. by means of the seismometer; the theory and 
use of the seismometer.—seis-mo-met/ric, seis-mo-met’- 
ri-cal (-met/rik, -ri-kal), a.—seis/mo-scope (-skop), n. 
[++ -scope.] An instrument for indicating the occurrence 
of earthquake shocks: a simple form of seismometer.— 
seis-mo-scop/ic (-skop/ik), a. 

seiz-a-ble (sé/za-bl), a. That may be seized: as, “rich 
foreign lands, full of seizable wealth” (H. G. Wells’s “Out- 
line of History,” xxxvii. § 18). 

seize (séz), v.; seized, seizing. [OF. seisir, saisir (F. saisir), 
< ML. sacire, take, seize; prob. from Teut.] I. tr. To 
put (one) in legal possession of something (usually spelled 
seise); also, to take possession of by legal authority, or con- 
fiscate (as, to seize smuggled goods); hence, to take posses- 
sion of by force or at will (as, to seize enemy ships or towns; 
brigands seized the goods of traveling merchants); capture; 
take prisoner, or take into custody (as, “For a publication 
of simple ideas men were seized, tried at law, mulcted, im- 
prisoned”: G. Meredith’s “Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” 
xi.); also, to lay hold of suddenly or forcibly, clutch, or 
grasp (as, to seize a weapon or a life-preserver; to seize 
a person’s hand; to seize a dog by the collar); catch or take 
(hold) suddenly or forcibly (as, “Lawless seized hold of the 
intruder to drag him out”: Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” 
iii.); fig., to take possession or control of as if by suddenly 
laying hold (as, a fever seized him; panic seized the crowd; 
“T was seized with sorrow for her,” Stevenson’s ‘Master of 
Ballantrae,” v.); arrest (the attention), or impress (the 
mind, etc.) suddenly and forcibly; grasp with the mind (as, 
to seize an idea; to seize one’s meaning); take advantage 
of promptly (as, to seize an opportunity or occasion); naut., 
to bind, lash, or make fast (as one thing to another), or 
fasten together (as two things), with several turns of small 
rope, cord, or the like (as, to seize one rope to another; to 
seize two fish-hooks back to back). IL. intr. To take pos- 
session by force or at will (with on or upon: as, “Let us kill 
him, and let us seize on his inheritance,” Mat. xxi. 38; to 
seize upon an abandoned farm); also, to lay hold suddenly 
or forcibly (lit. or fig.: as, to seize on a rope; to seize ona 
pretext, excuse, or opportunity ; “The contagion of his con- 
fidence seized upon the prince,” Johnson’s “Rasselas,”’ vi.).— 
seiz/er, n. 

sei-zin, sei-sin (sé/zin), n. [OF. F. saisine, < saisir: see 
seize.] In law, orig., possession; in later use, possession of 
a freehold estate; possession of land, actual or constructive, 
under rightful title. 

seiz-ing (sé/zing), n. The act of one who or that which 
seizes; naut., the act of binding, lashing, or making fast, or of 
fastening together, with several turns of small rope, cord, or 
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the like, or the fastening so made; also, cordage or a cord, 
or the like, used to seize with. 

sei-zure (sé/zhiir), n. The act of seizing, or the 

_ fact of being seized; a taking possession, legally \ 
or by force; a sudden attack, as of disease (as, 
an epileptic seizure); also, something seized (as, 

A part of them escorted the terrified revenue 

officers and their seizure to a neighbouring sea- 
port”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxx.). 
se-jant (sé’jant), a. [OF. seant (F. séant), ppr. 
of seoir, sit: cf. séance.] In her., 
in a sitting posture; sitting with 
the forelegs upright, as a lion or 
other beast. 

se-la-chi-an  (s@-la/ki-an). [NL. 
Selachit, pl., < Gr. cé\axos, carti- 
laginous fish, shark.] I. a. Be-N 
longing to the Selachii, a large 
group of elasmobranch fishes comprising the sharks and 
their allies. 
Ir.n. Ashark 
or other sela- 
chian fish. ace 
sel-a-choid & 
(sel’a-koid), 
a. [Gr. cé\a- 
xos, shark: 
ae iad ae = Selachian. — Port Jackson Shark (Heterodontus philippt). 
of the shark kind. 

se-lah (sé/li). [Heb. selah.] A word occurring frequently 
in the Psalms, supposed to be a liturgical or musical direction, 
perhaps indicating a pause. 

se-lam-lik (se-lim/lik), n. [Turk.] The part of a Turkish 
house reserved for the men; also, formeriy, the ceremonial 
pot of the Sultan of Turkey to a place of worship every 
Friday. 

sel-dom (sel/dom). [AS. seldum, for seldan = D. zelden = 
G. selten = Icel. sjaldan, seldom, akin to Goth. sildaleiks, 
wonderful.] 1. adv. Rarely; infrequently; not often: as, 
“She had seldom been there since her marriage” (Dickens’s 
“Hard Times,” ii. 9). II.a. Rare; infrequent: as, “blunt- 
ing the fine point of seldom pleasure” (Shakspere’s “Sonnets,” 
lii.). [Now rare.]—sel/dom-ness, n. 

se-lect (sé-lekt’), v. [L. selectus, pp. of seligere, < se-, 
without, apart, + legere, gather, choose: see legion.] I. tr. 
To choose in preference to another or others; pick out from 
a number. IX. intr. To make choice or selection.—se- 
lect’, a. Selected; chosen in preference to others; hence, 
choice; of special value or excellence; superior; often, of 
persons, socially superior; also, careful or fastidious in 
selection, esp. of one’s associates; exclusive.—select coun- 
cil, in certain cities of the U. S., the higher branch of the 
local legislative body, the lower being known as common 
council.—se-lect’, n. One. who or that which is selected, 
as a recruit obtained by selective draft; also, something 
select or choice, as an article of trade or commerce. 

se-lec-tion (sé-lek/shon), n. [L. selectio(n-).] The act of 
selecting, or the fact of being selected; choice; also, a thing 
or a number of things selected; often, a passage or piece, or a 
number of passages or pieces, selected from a book or a 
number of books, etc. es a volume of prose or poetical 
selections; a-book containing a selection from an author’s 
works); in biol., the singling out of certain forms of animal 
and vegetable life for reproduction and perpetuation, by the 
operation of natural causes which, in the course of evolution, 
favor some organisms rather than others in consequence of 
differences in the organisms themselves (‘natural selection’) ; 
the process resulting in the survival of the fittest (see under 
survival); also, man’s agency in modifying the processes of 
natural selection and thereby changing its results, as in 
breeding animals and in cultivating fruits, vegetables, etc. 

- (artificial selection’). —se-lec/tion-ist, 7. One who adheres 
to a theory of selection. 

se-lec-tive (sé-lek/tiv), a. Having the function or power of 
selecting; making selection; characterized by selection or 
choice; specif., in mach., noting or pertaining to a system of 
transmission, as in automobiles, in which the speeds may be 
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self 


changed in any order, without the necessity of passing 
progressively through the different changes of gear; in elect., 
having selectivity, as a radio receiving set.—se-lec/tive-ly, 
adv. —se-lec’tive-ness, n.—se-lec-tiv-i-ty (sé-lek-tiv’i-ti), n. 
The state or quality of being selective; in elect., the property 
of a circuit, instrument, or the like, by virtue of which it 
responds to electric oscillations of a particular frequency; 
esp., of a radio receiving set, the ability to receive any one 
of a band of frequencies or waves to the exclusion of others. 

se-lect-ly (sé-lekt/li), adv. Ina select manner. 

se-lect-man (sé-lekt’man), n.; pl. -men. One of a board of 
town officers, as in New England, chosen annually to manage 
certain public affairs. 

se-lect-ness (sé-lekt/nes), n. The quality or character of 
being select. 

se-lec-tor (sé-lek/tor), n. [LL.] One who or that which 
selects; any of various mechanical, electrical, or other 
devices which have a more or less selective action. 

sel-e-nate (sel/é-nat), n. In chem., a salt of selenic acid. 

Se-le-ne (se-lé/né), n. [Gr. DeAjvn, personification of cedqvn, 
moon.] In Gr. myth., the goddess of the moon. Cf. Luna. 

se-len-ic (se-len/ik), a. [See seleniwm.] Of or containing 
selenium. See selenious.—selenic acid, a strong corrosive 
dibasic acid, HzSeO.4, resembling sulphuric acid. —sel-e-nide 
(sel’é-nid or -nid), n. In chem., a compound of selenium 
with a more electropositive element or radical.—sel-e-nif’- 
er-ous (-nif’e-rus), a. [See -ferous.] Containing or yield- 
ing selenium, as ore.—se-le/ni-ous (-lé/ni-us), a. Con- 
taining selenium (in larger proportion than a corresponding 
selenic compound).—selenious acid, a dibasic acid, H2SeO3. 
—sel/e-nite! (-nit), n. In chem., a salt of selenious acid. 

sel-e-nite? (sel/é-nit), n. [L. selenites, < Gr. ocednvirns 
(AlOos), ‘(stone) of the moon,’ < cedAqvn, moon.|] A 
variety of gypsum, found in transparent crystals and foliated 
masses. —Sel-e-nit/ic (-nit/ik), a. 

se-le-ni-um (se-lé/ni-um), n. [NL. selenium, < Gr. cednvn, 
moon; so named to correspond to tellurium, < L. tellus, 
the earth.] Chem. sym., Se; at. wt., 79.2. A non-metallic 
element resembling sulphur and tellurium in chemical 
properties, occurring in several allotropic forms (crystalline, 
amorphous, etc.), and having an electrical resistance which 
varies through the influence of light. 

seleno-. Form of Gr. ceAqvn, moon, used in combination. — 
sel-e-nog-ra-phy (sel-é-nog/ra-fi), n. [+ -graphy.] The 
science dealing with the moon, esp. with reference to 
its physical features.—sel-e-nog’/ra-pher, 7.—se-le-no- 
graph-ic (se-lé-nd-graf/ik), a.—sel-e-nol/o-gy (-nol’9-ji), n. 
[ + -logy.] The science of the moon; esp., that branch of 
astronomy which deals with the moon.—se-le-no-log’i- 
cal (-loj/i-kal), a.—sel-e-nol/o-gist, n.—se-le-no-trop’ic 
(-trop/ik),a. [+ -tropic.] In bot., turning toward the moon; 
taking a particular direction under the influence of the moon’s 
light.—sel-e-not/ro-pism (-not/rj-pizm), n. Selenotropic 
tendency. 

self (self). [AS. self = D. zelf = G. selb = Icel. sjalfr = Sw. 
sjelf = Dan. selv = Goth. silba, self.] I.a. Same, identical, 
or very (archaic except when followed by same: cf. self- 
same); also, being the same throughout, as a color (cf. self- 
color); uniform; unmixed; also, of a part, being of one 
piece or material with the rest; also, own{ or personalf. 
Il. pron.; pl. selves (selvz). The person or thing mentioned 
(formerly used as a separate word in connection with a noun 
or another pronoun, to express emphasis, as in “This is no 
Poetical fiction, but unfeynedly spoken of the Poete selfe,” 
E. K., 1579, gloss on Spenser’s “Shepheardes Calender,” 
June, 18: cf. himself, themselves); often, elliptically, one’s 
self (as, self-murder); sometimes (esp. colloq.), myself, 
yourself, himself, etc. (as, a check made out to self; tickets 
for self and wife). III. n.; pl. selves (selvz). A person or 
thing referred to, with respect to his, her, or its own person 
or individuality (following a possessive indicating the person 
or thing: as, one’s self; his very self; our two selves; reli- 
gion’s self: cf. also myself, ourselves, etc.); also (esp. in 
philosophical use), the individual consciousness in its rela- 
tions to itself; also, one’s nature, character, etc., at a par- 
ticular time or in a particular aspect, or as one of various 
conflicting personalities of which one is made up (as, one’s 
former self; one’s better self; “It seemed . . . as if he had 
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two distinct yet kindred selves, and that the former watched 
the latter,” H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” vii.); also, 
personal interest or benefit; selfishness; also, a self-colored 
flower. 

self-. Prefixal use of self, a., pron., or n., occurring in numer- 
ous compounds, as seélf-color, self-control, self-evident, self- 
governed, self-governing, self-interest, self-will, and others, 
including many that, being of obvious meaning, are not 
entered and defined in this book. : 
self=ab-ne-ga-tion (self/ab-né-ga/shgn), n. Abnegation of 
self; self-denial; self-renunciation. 

self=ab-sorbed (self-ab-sérbd’), a. Absorbed in one’s self 
or one’s own thoughts, affairs, etc.—self=ab-sorp/tion, 7. 
self=a-buse (self-a-biis’), n. Abuse of one’s self; specif., 
masturbation. 

self=act-ing (self-ak/ting), a. Acting of or by itself; auto- 
matic: as, “Man is a self-acting machine” (G. Meredith’s 
“Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” xvi.).—self=ac/tion, 7. 
Action that is independent -of external impulse.—self= 
ac/tive, a. Acting of or by itself; acting independently of 
external impulse. —self=ac-tiv/i-ty, n.—self=ac’/tor, 7. 
A self-acting machine or part of a machine. 
self=ad-dressed (self-a-drest’), a. Addressed to one’s self: 
as, in writing for information inclose a self-addressed envelop. 
self=ad-just-ing (self-a-jus/ting), a. Adjusting itself; re- 
quiring no external adjustment. 

self=as-sert-ing (self-a-sér/ting), a. Asserting one’s self; 
putting one’s self forward boldly and insistently; displaying 
self-assertion. —self=as-ser/tion, m. The asserting of one’s 
self; insistence on one’s own importance, claims, wishes, 
opinions, etc., esp. as conveyed indirectly in action or speech: 
as, “The hesitancy, the moral doubt of her conversation . . . 
seemed to have vanished wholly in a kind of acrid self- 
assertion”? (Mrs. H. Ward’s ‘Robert Elsmere,” xv.).—self= 
as-ser/tive, a. Self-asserting.—self=as-ser’tive-ly, adv. 
—self=as-ser/tive-ness, 7. 

self=as-sur-ance (self-a-shér/ans), n. A feeling of assurance 
as to one’s self or one’s own powers, etc.; self-confidence.— 
self=as-sured’, a. Self-confident. . 
self=cen-tered, self=cen-tred (self-sen/térd), a. Being 
itself fixed as a center; also, centered in one’s self or itself; 
often, engrossed in self; selfish. 

self=col-or (self-kul/or), m. [See self, a.] One uniform color, 
as of a dyed fabric; also, natural (undyed) color.—self= 
col/ored, a. Of one uniform color; also, of the natural 
color. 

self=com-mand (self-ko-mand’), n. Command or control 
of one’s self or one’s actions, feelings, etc.; self-control: as, 
“a combat between native ardour of temper and the habitual 
power of self-command” (Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xviii.). 
self=com-pla-cent (self-kom-pla/sent), a. Complacent as 
to one’s self; pleased with one’s self; self-satisfied.—self= 
com-pla/cence, self=com-pla/cen-cy, n.—self=com-pla/= 
cently, adv. 

self=con-ceit (self-kon-sét’), m. Overweening opinion of 
one’s self, one’s abilities, etc.—self=con-ceit/ed, a. Having 
or showing self-conceit.—self=con-ceit/ed-ness, n. 

self=con-fi-dent (self-kon/fi-dent), a. Having or showing 
confidence in one’s self or one’s own powers, judgment, etc. 
—self=con/fi-dence, n.—self=con/fi-dent-ly, adv. 

self=con-grat-u-la-tion (self/kon-grat-0-la’/shon), n. Con- 
gratulation of one’s self: as, “Her [his wife’s] practical 
capacity was for him a matter for continual self-congratula- 
tion” (H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 4. § 3).—self=con- 
prat/u-la-to-ry (-l4-td-ri), a. 

self=con-scious (self-kon/shus), a. Conscious of one’s self 
or one’s own thoughts, actions, etc.; also, excessively or 
morbidly conscious of one’s self; given to thinking of one’s 
self as an object of observation to others.—self=con/- 
scious-ly, adv.—self=con/scious-ness, 7. 

self=con-se-quence (self-kon/sé-kwens), m. The sense of 
one’s own consequence; self-importance. 

self=con-sist-ent (self-kon-sis/tent), a@. Consistent with 
one’s self or itself; having its parts or elements in agreement. 
—self=con-sist/en-cy, n. 

self=con-sti-tut-ed (self-kon/sti-tii-ted), a. Constituted by 
one’s self or itself: as, a self-constituted board of inquiry. 

self=con-tained (self-kgn-tand’), a. Containing in one’s 
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self or itself all that is necessary; independent of what is — 
external; of persons, not dependent on others; reserved or 
uncommunicative (as, “They are rather silent, self-contained 
men when with strangers’: Roosevelt’s “Hunting Trips of a _ 
Ranchman,” i.); of a house, having approaches, entrances, 
and apartments restricted to the use of a single household 
(British); of a machine, etc., complete in itself (as, a self- 
contained engine, an engine and a boiler combined in one). 
—self=con-tain/ment, 7. 

self=con-tent (self-kon-tent’), n. Contentment or satis- 
faction with one’s self; self-complacency.—self=con- 
tent/ed, a. Self-satisfied.—self=con-tent/ment, n. 

self=con-tra-dic-tion (self/kon-tra-dik/shon), n. The act 
or fact of contradicting one’s self or itself; also, a statement 
or the like containing mutually contradictory elements.— 
self’=con-tra-dic/to-ry, a. Contradicting one’s self or 
itself; involving self-contradiction. 

self=con-trol (self-kon-trdl’), m. Control of one’s self or 
one’s actions, feelings, etc.; self-command: as, “His hand- 
some face had all the tranquillity of Indian self-control; a 
self-control which prevents the exhibition of emotion” (Park- — 
man’s “Oregon Trail,” xviii.).—self=con-trolled’, a. 
Having or showing self-control. 

self=de-ceit (self-dé-sét’), n. Deceit practised on one’s 
self; self-deception.—self=de-ceit/ful, a.—self=de-ceived’, 
a. Deceived by one’s self; marked by self-deception.— 
self=de-cep/tion, n. The act or fact of deceiving one’s self; 
self-deceit; self-delusion.—self=de-cep’tive, a. 

self=de-fense, self=de-fence (self-dé-fens’), n. The act of 
defending one’s own person, property, reputation, etc.: as, 
“Homicide in self-defence . . . upona sudden afiray,is ... 
excusable, rather than justifiable, by the English law” 
(Blackstone’s “Commentaries,” IV. 183); the manly art of 
self-defense (boxing or pugilism).—self=de-fen/sive, self= 
de-fen/so-ry, a. 

self=de-lud-ed (self-dé-li/ded), a. Deluded by one’s self.— 
self=de-lu/sion, n. The act of deluding one’s self; self- 
deception. 

self=de-ni-al (self-dé-ni/al), n. The denial of one’s self; 
the sacrifice of one’s own desires.—self=de-ny/ing, a. De- 
nying one’s self; characterized by self-denial. —self=de-ny’= 
ing-ly, adv. 

self=de-pend-ent (self-dé-pen/dent), a. Depending on one’s 
self, or on one’s own efforts, etc.; self-reliant: as, “Left 
early to his own guidance, he had begun to be self-dependent 
while yet a boy’”’ (Hawthorne’s “‘House of the Seven Gables,” 
xli.). -self=de-pend/ence, n.—self=de-pend/ent-ly, adv. 

self=de-rived (self-dé-rivd’), a. Derived from one’s self or 
from itself. 

self=de-spair (self-dé-spar’), n. Despair of one’s self, one’s 
prospects, etc. 

self=de-struc-tion (self-dé-struk’/shon), n. The destruction 
of one’s self or itself; esp., self-murder; suicide.—self=de- 
struc/tive, a. Tending to destroy one’s self or itself, or 
each other. 

self=de-ter-mi-na-tion (self”dé-tér-mi-na/shon), n. Deter- 
mination by one’s self or itself, without constraint or in- 
fluence from without; esp., the determining by a people or 
nationality of the form of government it shall have, without 
reference to the wishes of any other nation, even one to which 
it has been subject.—self=de-ter’/mined, a. Determined 
by one’s self or itself.—self=de-ter/min-ing, a. Deter- 
ae one’s own acts; having the power of self-determina- 
ion. 

self=de-vo-tion (self-dé-vo/shon), mn. Devotion of one’s’ 
self; self-sacrifice: as, “the example of his life . . . one long 
act of self-devotion” (S. Butler’s ““Way of All Flesh,” xvi.).— 
self=de-vo/tion-al, a. 

self=di-ges-tion (self-di-jes’chon), n. In physiol., autodi- 
gestion; autolysis. 

self=dis-trust (self-dis-trust’), n. Distrust of, or want of 
confidence in, one’s self, one’s abilities, etc.: as,“I . . . urge, 
in trembling self-distrust, A prayer without a claim” (Whit- 
tier’s “Eternal Goodness”’).—self=dis-trust/ful, a. 

self=ed-u-cat-ed (self-ed/ij-ka-ted), a. Educated by one’s 
own efforts, without formal instruction, or without financial 
assistance. —self’=ed-u-ca/tion, n. Education by or through 
one’s own efforts. 
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self=ef-face-ment (self-e-fas/ment), n. The act or fact of 
effacing one’s self, or keeping one’s self in the background, as 
in modesty or humility.—self=ef-fa/cing (-fa/sing), a. 
Effacing one’s self, or keeping one’s self in the background: 
as, “Susan was self-effacing, and she enjoyed listening to 
Honora’s views on all topics’ (W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 6). 

self=es-teem (self-es-tém’), n. Esteem for one’s self; favor- 
able opinion of one’s self: in phren., a special faculty. 
self=ev-i-dent (self-ev/i-dent), a. Evident in itself without 
Beets axiomatic.—self=ev/i-dence, n.—self=ev’i-dent-ly, 
adv. 

self=ex-am-i-na-tion (self”eg-zam-i-na/shgn), n. Examina- 
tion into one’s own state, conduct, motives, etc., esp. as a 
religious duty. 

self=ex-e-cut-ing (self-ek/sé-kii-ting), a. Providing for its 
own execution, and needing no legislation to enforce it: as, 
a self-executing treaty. 

self=ex-ist-ent (self-eg-zis/tent), a. Existing by one’s or its 
own virtue alone, independently of any other cause; also, 
having an independent existence. —self=ex-ist/ence, 7. 
self=ex-plan-a-to-ry (self-eks-plan/a-t9-ri), a. Explaining 
itself; needing no explanation; obvious. Also self=ex- 
plain/ing. 

self=feed-er (self-fé/dér), n. A machine or the like, as a 
printing-press, which feeds itself automatically.—self= 
feed/ing, a. That feeds itself automatically: as, a self- 
feeding printing-press. 

self=fer-ti-li-za-tion (self’fér-ti-li-za/shon), mn. In bot., the 
fertilization of a flower by its own pollen: opposed to cross- 
fertilization.—self=fer’ti-lized, a. In bot., of a flower, 
fertilized by its own pollen. 

self=fig-ured (self-fig’ard), a. Woven with figures in its 
own color, as a self-colored fabric. 

self=fill-er (self-fil/ér), m. Any of various types of fountain- 
pen which can be filled by operating some mechanism while 
the lower part of the pen is dipped in ink. 

self=for-get-ful (self-for-get/ful), a. Forgetful of one’s self; 
forgetful of, or showing no thought of, one’s own advantage, 
interest, etc.—self=for-get/ful-ly, adv.—self=for-get/ful- 
ness, 7. 

self=gen-er-at-ed (self-jen’e-ra-ted), a. Generated by one’s 
self or itself, independently of any external agency. 
self=gov-erned (self-guv/ernd), a. Governed by itself, or 
having self-government, as a state or community; also, 
governing one’s own actions or affairs, or independent, as a 
person; also, exercising self-control.—self=gov/ern-ing, a. 
Governing itself; having self-government; autonomous. — 
self=gov/ern-ment, n. Government of a state, community, 
or other body of persons by its members jointly (as, self- 
government through elected representatives; local self- 
government); autonomy; also, government of one’s actions, 
affairs, etc., by one’s self or independently of others; also, 
self-control (as, ‘‘Virtuous self-government . . . improves 
the inward constitution or character”: J. Butler’s “Analogy 
of Religion,” i. 5). : 

self=grat-i-fi-ca-tion (self’grat-i-fi-ka’- 
shgn), n. The gratification of one’s 
self or one’s desires, vanity, etc. 

self=grat-u-la-tion (self/grat-a-la’- 
shon), n. Self-congratulation.—self= 
grat/u-la-to-ry (-la-t6-ri), a. 

self=guid-ance (self-gi/dans),n. Guid- 
ance of one’s self in one’s own course, 
actions, etc.: as, “He may lose the pow- 
ers of self-guidance, and in a wrong 
course his very vitalities hurry him 
to perdition” (G. Meredith’s “Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel,”’ xvi.). 

self=hard-en-ing (self-hir/dn-ing), a. 
Noting or pertaining to any of certain 
steels which, owing to their special 
composition, harden without the usual 
quenching, etc., necessary for ordinary 
steel. 
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of various other plants formerly supposed to possess healing 
properties, as the sanicle, Sanicula europxa. 

self=help (self-help’), n. The act or the faculty of helping 
one’s self, or getting along without assistance from others 
(as, “The first lesson the backwoodsmen learnt was the 
necessity of self-help”: Roosevelt’s “Winning of the West,” 
i. 5); in law, the act or right of redressing or preventing 
wrongs by one’s own action, without recourse to legal pro- 
cess.—self=help/ful, a. 

self-hood (self/hud), m. The character of being one’s self; 
the mode of being of an individual person; personality. 

self=i-den-ti-cal (self-i-den/ti-kal), a. Identical with itself. 
—self=i-den/ti-ty, n. The identity of a thing with itself. 

self=im-mo-la-tion (self/im-9-la/shon), m. Immolation or 
sacrifice of one’s self. 

self=im-por-tant (self-im-pér/tant), @. Having or showing 
an exaggerated opinion of one’s own importance.—self= 
im-por’tance, n.—self=im-por’tant-ly, he 

self=im-posed (self-im-pozd’), a. Imposed on one by one’s 
self: as, a self-imposed task. 

self=im-prove-ment (self-im-prév/ment), n. Improvement 
of one’s self, one’s mind, etc., by one’s own efforts. —self= 
im-prov’ing, a. 

self=in-duced (self-in-dist’), a. Induced by one’s self or 
itself; in elect., produced by self-induction.—self=in- 
duc/tion, n. In elect., the production of an induced current 
in a circuit by a varying current in that circuit. 

self=in-dul-gent (self-in-dul/jent), a. Indulging one’s own 
desires, passions, etc. (as, “a capricious and self-indulgent 
valetudinarian’”: Boswell’s “Johnson,’’? March 27, 1776); 
also, characterized by such indulgence, as conduct.—self= 
in-dul/gence, n.—self=in-dul/gent-ly, adv. 

self=in-fec-tion (self-in-fek’shon), n. In pathol., auto-in- 
fection. 

self=in-flict-ed (self-in-flik/ted), a. 
self, as a wound. 

self=in-oc-u-la-tion (self/in-ok-i-la/shon), n. In pathol., 
auto-inoculation. 

self=in-sur-ance (self-in-shér/ans), n. The insuring of one’s 
self or one’s property, etc., through one’s self rather than 
through others, as by setting aside a fund for the purpose.— 
self=in-sured’, a. 

self=in-ter-est (self-in/tér-est), mn. Personal interest or 
advantage; also, regard for one’s own interest or advantage, 
esp. with disregard of the interest of others (as, “the self- 
interest of the calculating statesman”: Morley’s “Oliver 
Cromwell,” iv. 2).—self=in/ter-est-ed, a. Actuated by 
regard for one’s own interest or advantage; showing self- 
interest. —self=in/ter-est-ed-ness, 7. 

self-ish (sel/fish), a. Devoted to or caring only for self (as, 
“this selfish, well-fed and supremely indifferent old man”: 
Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Innocence,” xi.); influenced solely 
or chiefly by considerations of personal interest, well-being, 
desires, etc.; also, characterized by or showing care solely 
or chiefly for one’s self, one’s own interests, etc. (as, a selfish 
disposition; selfish motives; selfish conduct).—self/ish-ly, 
adv.—self/ish-ness, 7. 

self=knowl-edge (self-nol’ej), n. Knowledge of one’s self, 
or one’s character, abilities, etc. 

self-less (self/les), a. Having no regard for or thought of 
self; unselfish. —self/less-ly, adv.—self’less-ness, 1. 

self=love (self-luv’), n. Love of one’s self; the instinct by 
which man’s actions are directed to the promotion of his 
own welfare. —self=lov’ing, a. 

self=lu-mi-nous (self-li/mi-nus), a. Luminous of itself; 
possessing in itself the property of emitting light. —self”= 
lu-mi-nos’i-ty, 7. 

self-made (self/mad’), a. Made by one’s self; also, having 
attained success in life unaided (as, a self-made man). _ 

self=mor-ti-fi-ca-tion (self/mér-ti-fi-ka’shgn), m. Morti- 
fication of one’s self, one’s passions, etc. : 

self=moved (self-mivd’), a. Moved of itself, without ex- 
ternal agency.—self=mov/ing, a. Moving of itself, without 
external agency. 

self=mur-der (self-mér/dér), n. The murder of one’s self; 
suicide. —self=mur/der-er, 7. 

self=o-pin-ion (self-d-pin’ygn), n. Opinion, esp. exaggerated 
opinion, of one’s self; self-esteem; self-conceit; also, 
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obstinacy in one’s own opinion.—self=o-pin/ion-at-ed, a. 
Having an exaggerated opinion of one’s self; self-conceited; 
also, obstinate in one’s own opinion. Also self=o-pin/ioned. 
self=op-posed (self-o-pdzd’), a. Opposed to one’s self or 
itself; having parts or elements that are opposed one to 
another. 
self=per-cep-tion (self-pér-sep/shon), m. Perception of the 
soul by itself; immediate introspection. 
self=pit-y (self-pit/i), n. Pity for one’s self.—self=pit/y- 
ing, a. Pitying one’s self.—self=pit/y-ing-ly, adv. 
self=poised (self-poizd’), a. Poised or balanced of itself or 
without external aid (as, “Thy form Self-poised as if it 
floated on the air”: Longfellow’s “Masque of Pandora,” v.); 
fig., having or showing mental poise, steadiness, or self- 
possession, regardless of external circumstances (as, “De- 
corous and self-poised, he was only passionate before the 
enemy”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” vi. 1). 
self=pol-lu-tion (self-po-li/shon), n. Masturbation. 
self=por-trait (self-pér’trat), n. A portrait of a person 
executed by himself.—self=por’trait-ist, 7. 
self=pos-sessed (self-pg-zest’), a. Having or showing control 
of one’s self or one’s feelings, demeanor, behavior, etc.; 
composed; characterized by self-possession: as, “as im- 
penitent and self-possessed a young lady as one would desire 
to see” (G. B. Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” i.); “In a 
moment he recovered his usual self-possessed manner” 
(W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xxviii.).—self=pos-ses’- 
sion, n. Control of one’s self or one’s feelings, demeanor, 
etc.; composure; coolness: as, “Their quiet self-possession 
and dignified ease impressed me pleasurably” (S. Butler’s 
“Erewhon,” vi.). 
self=praise (self-praz’), n. Praise of one’s self. 
self=pres-er-va-tion (self’prez-ér-va/shon), m. Preserva- 
tion of one’s self from harm or destruction: as, the instinct 
of self-preservation; ‘‘He was not...acquainted with the 
beautiful axiom that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature” (Dickens’s ‘Oliver Twist,” x.). 
self=pride (self-prid’), n. Pride in‘one’s self or one’s own 
importance, achievements, etc. 
self=pro-duced (self-prd-dist’), a. 
or itself.—self=pro-duc’tion, n. 

' self=prof-it (self-prof/it), n. One’s own profit or advantage; 
self-interest: as, “‘unbias’d by self-profit’? (Tennyson’s 
“(Enone,”’ 156). 

self=pro-pelled (self-prd-peld’), a. Propelled by itself; 
esp., of a vehicle, etc., containing an engine, motor, or the 
like, within itself, by which it is propelled, as distinguished 
from a vehicle, etc., which is drawn or pushed by a horse, 
locomotive, or the like. 

self=rais-ing (self-ra/zing), a. That raises itself: applied to 
flour so prepared by mixing with suitable raising ingredients 
that it may be used for making biscuits, etc., without adding 
baking-powder or the like. 

self=re-cord-ing (self-ré-kér/ding), a. Recording auto- 
matically, as an instrument; self-registering; autographic. 

self=reg-is-ter-ing (self-rej/is-tér-ing), a. Registering auto- 
matically, as an instrument; self-recording. 

self=reg-u-lat-ing (self-reg/G-la-ting), a. Regulating one’s 
self or itself.—self’=reg-u-la/tion, n. Regulation of one’s 
self or itself.—self=reg’/u-la-tive, a. 

self=re-li-ance (self-ré-li/ans), n. Reliance on one’s self or 
one’s own powers.—self=re-li/ant, a. Relying on one’s 
self; having or showing self-reliance. —self=re-li/ant-ly, adv. 

self=re-nun-ci-a-tion (self/ré-nun-si-a/shon), nm. Renun- 
ciation of self, or of one’s own will, interests, etc.; self- 
sacrifice. 

self=re-pres-sion (self-ré-presh’on), n. Repression of one’s 
self or one’s own impulses, desires, etc. —self=re-pressed/, a. 

selt=re-proach (self-ré-proch’), n. Reproach of one’s self; 
pee or censure by one’s own conscience. —self=re-proach/- 
ul, a. : 

self=re-spect (self-ré-spekt’), n. Respect for one’s self; 
proper esteem or regard for the dignity of one’s character, 
with recognition of its obligations of worthy conduct: as, 
“With shame and repentance . . . had come a strange new 
feeling — that of a dawning self-respect’? (Du Maurier’s 
“Trilby,” iii.); “a . . . little fellow whose clothes . . . were 
always neatly mended, betokening a mother with self- 
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respect and character” (W. Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup,” 
xi.).-self=re-spect/ing, a. Having or showing self- 
respect: as, “the shame of boasting that shuts the mouths 
of self-respecting Scots” (Ian Maclaren’s “Beside the Bonnie — 
Brier Bush,” i. 2). ‘ ; 

self=re-strained (self-ré-strand’), a. Restrained by one’s 
self or itself; showing self-restraint.—self=re-straint’, n. 
Restraint imposed on one by one’s self; self-control. 

self=right-eous (self-ri/chus), a. Righteous in one’s own 
esteem; affecting righteousness; pharisaic: as, ‘She’s 
narrow and self-righteous” (Eden Phillpotts’s “Children of 
Men,” i. 5).—self=right/eous-ly, adv.—self=right/eous- 
ness, 7. 

self=sac-ri-fice (self-sak’ri-fis), n. Sacrifice of one’s self or 
one’s own interests, desires, etc., as for the sake of duty or 
the good of another. —self=sac/ri-fi-cing, a. 

self-same (self/sim), a. (The) very same; identical: as, 
“And his servant was healed in the selfsame hour” (Mat. 
viii. 13); “I am made Of the self-same metal that my sister 
is’ (Shakspere’s “King Lear,” i. 1. 71).—self/same-ness, 7. 

self=sat-is-fied (self-sat/is-fid), a. Satisfied with one’s self, 
one’s achievements, etc.; feeling or showing satisfaction with 
one’s self; self-complacent.—self’=sat-is-fac/tion, n. 

self=seek-er (self-sé/kér), m. One who seeks his own interest 
or selfish ends: as, “So the three self-seekers banded and 
beset the one unselfish” (C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xxxix.).— 
self=seek/ing. I. 7m. The seeking of one’s own interest or 
selfish ends: as, “the members of Parliament, who irritated 
the army by their self-seeking and greediness” (Morley’s 
“Oliver Cromwell,” iv. 5). II. a. Given to or characterized 
by self-seeking; selfish in aims or purposes: as, self-seeking 
politicians; ‘The self-seeking motives of many Protestant 
princes had disgusted the nobles” (Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” iv. 4).—self=seek/ing-ness, n. 

self=ser-vice (self-sér’/vis), ». Service by one’s self; the 
serving of one’s self (to a greater or less extent) in a restau- 
rant, shop, or the like, instead of being served by attendants. 

self=sown (self-sdn’), a. Sown by itself, or without human 
or animal agency; also, sown by any agency other than man, 
as by birds, the wind, etc. 

self=start-er (self-star/tér), m. A device which starts an 
internal-combustion engine by some means that obviates the 
necessity of cranking it by hand, as by theaction ofanelectric 
motor, a spring, gas-pressure, or the like; also, an automobile 
whose engine is equipped with such a device.—self=start’- 
ing, a. 

self=striped (self-stript’), a. Woven with stripes in its own 
color, as a self-colored fabric. 

self=styled (self-stild’), a. Styled or called by one’s self 
(as specified): as, a self-styled leader of advanced thought. 

self=suf-fi-cient (self-su-fish’ent), a. Sufficient in or for one’s 
self or itself; able to supply one’s own needs; also, having 
undue confidence in one’s own resources, powers, etc.; 
overweeningly self-assured. —self=suf-fi/cien-cy, 7. 

self=suf-fi-cing (self-su-fi/sing), a. Sufficing in or for one’s 
self or itself; self-sufficient. —self=suf-fi/cing-ness, 7. 

self=sug-gest-ed (self-su-jes/ted), a. Suggested to or by 
one’s self; due to self-suggestion.—self=sug-ges/tion, n. 
Suggestion to one’s self; autosuggestion; also, a suggestion 
arising of itself. 

self=sup-port (self-su-port’), n. The act or fact of support- 
ing or maintaining one’s self or itself unaided.—self=sup- 
port/ed, a. Supported by one’s self or itself without extra- 
neous aid.—self=sup-port/ing, a. Supporting or main- 
taining one’s self or itself unaided: as, ‘“The children would 
soon become self-supporting and independent” (S. Butler’s 
“Erewhon,” xx.); a self-supporting charitable institution. 

self=sur-ren-der (self-su-ren/dér), n. The surrender or 
yielding up of one’s self, or one’s will, affections, etc., as to 
another person, an influence, etc. 

self=sus-tained (self-sus-tand’), a. Sustained by one’s 
self or itself without outside aid.—self=sus-tain/ing, a. 
Self-supporting. —self=sus-tain/ing-ly, adv. 

self=taught (self-tat’), a. Taught by one’s self without aid 
from others; self-educated; of knowledge, etc., acquired 
by one’s own unaided efforts. 

self=tor-ture (self-tor’tir), n. Torture inflicted on one by 
one’s self. 
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self=will (self-wil’), n. [AS. selfwill.] One’s own will; 
usually, obstinate or perverse insistence on one’s own will 
or wishes; wilfulness; obstinacy.—self=willed’, a. Ob- 
stinately or perversely insistent on one’s own will; charac- 
terized by self-will: as, “The children . . . were young and 
self-willed and rude, and would not learn to do as they were 
bid” (G. MacDonald’s “Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” 
vii.); self-willed conduct.—self=willed/ness, n. 

self=wind-ing (self-win/ding), a. Winding itself: applied 
to a kind of clock which is wound up automatically by a 
motor or the like. 

rere (self-réng’), m. Wrong done to one by one’s 
self. 

Sel-juk (sel-jék’ or sel/jék). [Prop. the name of an ancestor 
of these Turks.] I. a. Noting or pertaining to certain 
Turkish dynasties which ruled over large parts of Asia from 
the 11th to the 13th century. II.n. A member of a Seljuk 
dynasty or of the Seljuk tribe.—Sel-juk/i-an, a. 

sell! (sel), v. t.; sold, selling. [AS. sellan (pret. sealde) = 

OS, sellian = MUG. sellen = Icel. selja, give, sell, = Goth. 
saljan, offer, sacrifice; from a noun represented by E. sale.] 
To givet; hand overf; also, to give up or make over to 
another for a consideration; dispose of for something else; 
esp., to dispose of for money; dispose of to a purchaser for 
a price; also, to deal in (a commodity); keep for sale; also, 
to accept a price or reward for, or make profit or gain of 
(something not a proper object for such action: as, “When 
perjury . . . Sells oaths by tale, and at the lowest price,” 
Cowper’s “‘Table Talk,” 419); sometimes, to betray, esp. 
for a price or to gain some advantage (as, to sell a person, 
a party, or a cause); also, to give up or sacrifice (one’s life, 
etc.) at some cost to an adversary (as, to sell one’s life dearly) ; 
also (colloq., orig. in advertising use), to cause (something) 
to be accepted, approved, or adopted, as by representations 
and methods characteristic of salesmanship (often with to: 
as, to sell an idea to the public; to sell a candidate to the 
electorate); cause (a person, etc.) to accept, approve, or 
adopt something by representations and methods such as 
are used in selling goods (as, to sell the public on an idea; 
he is sold already on the proposition); also, to cheat, trick, 
or hoax (slang: as, “I’ll bet you a sovereign you never see 
a poacher, and then how sold you will be in the morning!” 
Hughes’s “Tom Brown at Oxford,” xxxvii.).—to sell off, 
to dispose of by sale.—to sell out, to dispose of entirely 
by selling; also, in the passive, to have sold all of one’s stock 
of something (as, a dealer is sold out); also, to sell the goods 
of (a debtor) for the benefit of his creditors (as, the sheriff 
sells oué an insolvent merchant); also, to betray by a secret 
bargain (slang: as, the political leaders sold out their candi- 
date for governor).—to sell up, to sell the goods of (a debtor) 
in order to pay his creditors (as, “He . . . would... drink 
his glass with a tenant and sell him up the next day”: Thack- 
eray’s “Vanity Fair,” ix.); sometimes, to sell (the goods of 
a debtor) to pay the creditors.—sell', v.71. Tosell something; 
engage in selling commodities; also, to be on sale; be sold, 
as at a particular price (as, these goods sell at higher prices; 
this cloth sells at $3 a yard); find purchasers, or be in de- 
mand as an article of sale (as, this article sells well); also 
(colloq., orig. in advertising use), to win acceptance, approval, 
or adoption when presented as if by a salesman (as, an idea 
that will selJ).—to sell out, to dispose of the whole of one’s 
stock, property, etc., by sale; also, formerly, to dispose of 
one’s commission in the army by sale under the purchase 
system (as, “James had sold owt of the army”: H. Kingsley’s 
“Geoffry Hamlyn,” iii.); also, to betray the interests of a 
party, cause, etc., for a price or to gain some advantage. 
—sell!, n. Acheat; a hoax; a fraud. [Slang.] 

sell? (sel), n. [OF. F. selle, < L. sella, seat, stool, later sad- 
dle, < sedere, sit: cf. see!.] A seat; also, a saddle. [Obs. 
or archaic. ] 

sell-a-ble (sel/a-bl), a. That may be sold; salable. 

sel-lan-ders (sel/an-dérz), n. pl. See sallenders. 

sell-er (sel/ér), n. One who sells; a vender; also, an article 
of merchandise, as a book, considered with reference to its 
sale (as, a good seller; one of the best sellers; a poor seller) ; 
also, an article that sells well. 

sell-ing (sel/ing), m. The act of one who sells.—selling 
plate, a selling race. Cf. plate, n.—selling plater, a horse 
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that competes in selling plates. 
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Cf. plater.—selling price, 
the price at which an article is offered for sale.—selling race, 
a race for horses which are to be offered for sale after the 
race at prices stated when they are entered. 

Sel-ters (sel/térz, G. zel/térs) wa/ter. See Seltzer water. 

Selt-zer (selt/ser) wa/ter. [From (Nieder-)Selters, village 
in Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, with mineral springs.] A natural 
effervescent mineral water (see etym.) containing sodium 
chloride (common salt) and small quantities of sodium, 
calcium, and magnesium carbonates; also, an artificial water 
of similar composition. Also called Seltzer or seltzer, Selters, 
and Selters water. 

sel-va (sel/vi), n.; pl. -vas (-viz). [Sp. and Pg., < L. silva, 
wood.] A wooded plain, esp. in the Amazon basin, in 
South America. 

sel-vage, sol-vedge (sel/vej), n. [Appar. < self + edge, 

after D. or LG. equivalents.] The edge of a textile fabric 

finished off to prevent raveling; also, a narrow strip at each 
edge or side of a textile fabric, differing from the rest, and 
meant (usually) to be concealed in a finished seam; also, 
any similar strip or part, as a waste strip at the side of wall- 
paper; hence, in general, a margin or border (as, ‘“Here’s 
the Saint coming from the selvage of the wood,” Synge’s 

“Well of the Saints,” i.; ‘Ducks gobble at the selvage of the 

brook,”’ Masefield’s ‘Daffodil Fields,” i.).—sel/vage, sel’- 

vedge, v. t.; -vaged, -vedged, -vaging, -vedging. To edge with 
or as with a selvage. 

selves (selvz). Plural of self. 

se-man-tic (sé-man/tik), a. [LL. semanticus, < Gr. 
onuarrixds, < onuatvew, indicate, signify, < ofa, sign.] 
Pertaining to signification or meaning.—se-man/tics, n. 
Semasiology. 

sem-a-phore (sem/a-for), n. [Gr. ojua, sign: see -phore.] 
An apparatus for conveying information by means of signals; 
an upright post or structure for railroad 
signaling by means of lanterns, flags, 
movable arms, etc.—sem/a-phore, v. t. ¢ 
or 1.3; -phored, -phoring. To signal by 
semaphore or by some system of flags, 
etc.—sem-a-phor‘ic (-for/ik), a. 

se-ma-si-ol-o-gy (sé-m4-si-ol’9-ji), n. [Gr. 
onuacta, signification (<_ onyaivew: see 
semantic): see -logy.| The branch of 
philology that deals with the mean- 
ings and sense-development of words.— 
se-ma/si-o-log/i-cal _(-9-loj/i-kal), a.— 
se-ma-si-ol/o-gist, n. 
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se-mat-ic (sé-mat/ik), a. [Gr. ona SS] 
(onuar-), sign.| In biol., serving as a Ex 


sign or warning of danger, as the con- 
spicuous colors or markings of certain 
poisonous animals. 
sem-a-tol-o-gy (sem-a-tol/d-ji), nm. [Gr. 
onua (onuar-), sign: see -logy.] The 
science of signs or symbols, esp. of “=~ 
words as representing thought; also, ,S2!!709¢ Sema: 
semasiology. which operates both 
sem-bla-ble (sem/bla-bl). [OF. F. sem- b, armed cule 
blable, < sembler: see semblance.] 1. a. Liket or similar}; 
also, corresponding} or accordant}; also, seeming or appar- 
ent (obs. or rare). II.t n. Something that is like or similar; 
the like; (one’s) like or fellow (as, “His semblable is his mir- 
ror’: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” v. 2. 124).—sem/bla-bly, adv. 
sem-blance (sem/blans), n. [OF. F. semblance, < OF. 
sembler, be like, seem, F. seem, < L. similare, for simulare: 
see simulate.] The state or fact of being like or similar, 
likeness or resemblance; hence, a likeness, image, or copy of 
something (as, “Wax . . . Whereinis stamp’d the semblance 
of a devil”: Shakspere’s “Lucrece,” 1246); also, outward 
aspect, appearance, or seeming (with or without truth or 
reality: as, to bear the semblance of an honest man; to have 
the semblance of modesty); hence, an assumed or unreal 
appearance of something, or a mere show (as, ““Where vice 
has such allowance, that her shifts And specious semblances 
have lost their use”: Cowper’s “Task,” iii. 107); sometimes, 
an apparition. 
sem-blant (sem/blant), a. [OF. semblant, ppr. of sembler: 
see semblance.] Liket or similar}; also, seeming, apparent, 
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or specious (rare: as, “a just real union . . . not a false and 
merely semblant one,” Carlyle’s “Past and Present,” i. 2). 
sem-ble (sem/bl), v. 7. [F., 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of 
sembler, seem: see semblance.] ‘It seems’: a legal term 
used impersonally in judicial utterances to precede an inci- 
dental statement of opinion on a point of law which it is not 
necessary to decide in the case. 

sem-é, sem-ée (sem/d, F. sé-ma), a. [F. semé, masc., 
semée, fem., pp. of semer, sow, strew, < L. seminare: see 
seminate.] In her., etc., strewn or covered with small 
figures of the same kind, as stars or flowers, 1 
arranged to form a sort of pattern: as, 4 
“heralds in blew velvet semée with fleurs » :ad\WVe 
de lys” (Evelyn’s “Diary,” Sept. 7, 1651). +4 

se-mei-ol-o-gy (sé-mi-ol/9-ii), n. See semi- 
ology. Ty 

se-mei-ot-ic (sé-mi-ot/*k). ttc. See semiotic, , 
etc. : 

se-men (sé/men), ». [L., seed, from the root 
of serere, sow: see sow!.] The impregnating 
fluid produced by the male reproductive 
organs; seed or sperm. 

se-mes-ter (sé-mes/tér),n. [G., < L. semes- ‘ 
tris, of six months, < sez, six, + mensis, 
month.] A period of six months; esp., a A Shield Semé of 
half of a university, college, or school year.— _ Fleurs-de-lis. 
se-mes’tri-al, se-mes/tral (-tri-al, -tral), a. [L. semestris.] 
Of or for a semester, or a period of six months; semiannual. 
—se-mes’tri-al-ly, adv. 

semi-, [L. semi-, akin to Skt. sami-, Gr. jui-, AS. sam-, 
half: cf. hemi- and sand-blind.] A prefix meaning ‘half,’ as 
in semiannual, semicolumn, and hence used to mean ‘partly,’ 
‘incompletely,’ ‘imperfectly,’ as in semicivilized, semi- 
detached, semiofficial, semiprecious, and many like forma- 
tions: used at will to form new words, commonly at first 
with a hyphen, which tends to disappear from terms coming 
into general use. Cf. hem-. 

sem-i-an-nu-al (sem-i-an/q-al), a. [See semi-.] Occurring 
or appearing every half-year; half-yearly; also, lasting for 
half a year.—sem-i-an/nu-al-ly, adv. 

sem-j-a-quat-ic (sem/i-a-kwat/ik), a. [See semi-.] In 
bot. and zoél., partly aquatic; growing or living close to 
water, and sometimes found in or entering water. 

sem-i-breve (sem/i-brév), n. [See semi- and breve.] In 
music, a note having half the length of a breve, being the 
longest note in common use; a whole-note. See note under 
note, n. 

sem-i-cen-ten-ni-al (sem/i-sen-ten/i-al). [See semi-.] I. a. 
Occurring at the end of, or celebrating the completion of, 
fifty years, or half a century. II. m. A semicentennial 
celebration. 

sem-i-cho-rus (sem/i-k6-rus), n. [See semi-.] In music, a 
half-chorus; a number of voices chosen from a full chorus, 
whether from all or from some of the parts; also, a passage 
or piece to be sung by such a selection of voices.—sem-i- 
cho’ric, a. 

sem-i-cir-cle (sem/i-sér-kl), n. [L. semicirculus.] The 
half of a circle; the part of a circle comprehended between a 
diameter and the half of the circumference, or the half of the 
circumference itself; hence, anything having, or arranged in, 
the form of a half of a circle (as, “Around the waiting-room 
fire . . . sat a goodly semicircle of men”: G. W. Cable’s 
“Bonaventure,” iii. 3).—sem-i-cir/cu-lar (-kij-ldr), a. 
Having the form of a semicircle.—semicircular canals, in 
anat., three curved tubular canals in the labyrinth of the ear. 
—sem-i-cir/cu-lar-ly, adv. 

sem-i-cir-cum-fer-ence (sem/i-sér-kum/fe-rens), n. [See 
semi-.| The half of a circumference. 

sem-i-cirque (sem/i-sérk), n. [See semi- and cirque.] A 
semicircle; a semicircular formation or arrangement: as, 
“a semicirque of turf-clad ground” (Wordsworth’s “Excur- 
sion,” iii. 50). [Poetic.] 

sem-i-civ-il-ized (sem-i-siv/i-lizd), a. [See semi-.] Half- 
civilized. —sem/i-civ’il-i-za/tion (-i-li-za/shon), n. 

sem-i-co-lon (sem/i-kd-lon or-sem-i-kd/lon), n. [See semi-.] 
A mark of punctuation (;) used to indicate a more distinct 
separation between parts of a sentence than that indicated 
by a comma. 
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sem-i-col-umn (sem/i-kol-um), n. [See semi-.] The half 
of a column (taken lengthwise); an engaged column of which 
one half projects from the wall.—sem”- g 
i-co-lum/nar (-k9-lum/ndr), a. Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a semi- 
column; in bot., of a stem, petiole, etc., == 
shaped like the half of a cylinder cut 
lengthwise. 

sem-i-con-scious (sem-i-kon/shus), 4. 
[See semi-.] Half-conscious; not fully 
conscious. —sem-i-con/scious-ness, 7. 

sem-i-cyl-in-der (sem-i-sil/in-dér), 7. 
[See semi-.] The half of a cylinder 
(as divided longitudinally).—sem/i- 
cy-lin/dric, sem/i-cy-lin/dri-cal (-si- 
lin/drik, -dri-kal), a. 

sem-i-de-tached (sem/i-dé-tacht’), a. 
[See semi-.] Partly detached: used esp. 
to designate either of a pair of houses 
joined together by a party-wall but 
detached from other buildings: as, 
“Whereas the Cedars was detached, 
No. 59 was not even semi-detached, but 
one of a gaunt, tall row of . . . dwell- 
ings” (Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda Less- 
ways,” iii. 3). ae : 

sem-i-di-am-e-ter (sem/i-di-am/e-ter), ; z 
n. [See semi-.] The half of a diam- min. eaeeeie ee 
eter; a radius. ums of fe eee 

sem-i-di-ur-nal (sem/j-di-ér/nal), a. — ; 

[See semi-.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or accomplished 
in half a day; also, occurring every twelve hours; in astron., 
noting or pertaining to the arc described by a heavenly body 
in half the time between its rising and its setting; in entom., 
partly diurnal; flying at twilight. 

sem-i-dome (sem/i-dém),7. [See semi-.] Halfa dome, esp. 
as formed by a geome 

vertical section, as [| ill}. 

over a semicircular ys 
apse. 77 oe Tir 

sonlieatie tical a Y 
(sem“i-e-lip/ti- 
ROD. Gs \L See 
semi-.] Shaped 
like the half of an 
ellipse, esp. one 
which is cut trans- 
versely. 
sem-i-fi-nal (sem- 
i-fi/nal). [See 
semi-.] Ia. Des- 
ignating a round, 
contest, or match 
whichimmediately 
precedes the final 
and decisive one 
(as in a tourna- | 
ment), or a last [ff 
contest, match, or 
the like but one in 
a series; pertain- os 


ing to such a _ Semidome, exterior (above) and interior (below). 
round, contest, or Apse of Mosque of Sultan Suleiman, Constan- 
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A semifinal round, contest, match, or the like. 
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sem-i-fit-ting (sem-i-fit’ing), a. [See semi-.] Half-fitting; 


partly or loosely fitting, as a garment. 

sem-i-flu-id (sem-i-flé/id). [See semi-.] I. a. Imperfectly 
fluid; extremely viscous. II. n. A semifluid substance.— 
sem/i-flu-id/i-ty (-fl6-id/i-ti), n. 

sem-i-li-quid (sem-i-lik’wid). [See semi-.] I. a. Im- 
perfectly liquid; semifluid. IE. mn. A semiliquid substance. 
—sem/i-li-quid/i-ty (-li-kwid/i-ti), n. 

sem-i-lu-nar (sem-i-li/nar). [NL. semilunaris, < L. semi-, 
half, + luna, moon.] I. a. Shaped like a half-moon; 
crescentic: as, in anat., the semilunar bone (the second bone 
of the proximal row of the carpus, counting from the thumb 
side); semilunar valves (a set of three crescentic valves at 
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the orifice of the aorta which prevent the blood from flowing 
back into the ventricle, or a similar set of valves at the 
orifice of the pulmonary artery). II. n. Something of 
semilunar shape, as a semilunar bone or valve.—sem-i- 
lu/nate (-nat), a. Semilunar.—sem/i-lune (-lin), 1. 
Something of semilunar shape; in fort., a demilune. 
;em-i-month-ly (sem-i-munth/li). [See semi-.] I.a. Oc- 
curring or appearing every half-month. I. n. A semi- 
monthly publication. I¥I.adv. Every half-month, 
sem-i-nal (sem/i-nal), a. [L. seminalis, < semen (semin-), 
‘seed: see semen.]| Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
semen; also, pertaining to or of the nature of seed; also, 
pertaining to reproduction; in fig. use, having the possibility 
of future development.—sem/i-nal-ly, adv. 

sem-ienar (sem-i-nir’ or sem/i-nir), n. [G., < L. semi- 
narium, E. seminary.| A group of students, as in a uni- 
versity, engaged in advanced study and original research 
under an instructor. 

sem-i-na-ri-an (sem-i-na/ri-an), n. A seminarist. 

sem-i-na-rist (sem/i-nd-rist), n. A student in a seminary; 
specif., formerly, a Roman Catholic priest educated in a 
foreign seminary; also, an instructor in a seminary; also, a 
member of a seminar. 

sem-i-na-ry (sem/i-na-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). [L. semina- 
rium, prop. neut. of seminarius, of or for seed, < semen 
(semin-), seed: see semen.] A plot of ground where plants 
are grown from seed, cuttings, etc., for transplanting}; hence, 
a place of origin and development; also, a place of education; 
a school, esp. one of higher grade; an academy or boarding- 
school, esp. one for young women; a school for the educa- 
tion of men for the priesthood or ministry; also, a seminar. 

sem-i-nate (sem/i-nat), v. t.; -nated, -nating. [L. seminatus, 
pp. of seminare, sow, < semen (semin-), seed: see semen, 
and cf. semé.] To sow (esp. fig.); propagate; disseminate. 
—sem-i-na/tion (-na/shon), 7. 

sem-i-nif-er-ous (sem-i-nif/e-rus), a. [L. semen (semin-), 
seed: see -ferous.] Bearing or producing seed; in anat., 
conveying or containing semen. 

sem-i-oc-ca-sion-al (sem/i-g-ka/zhon-al), a. [See semi-.] 
Occurring once in a while. [Colloq.]—sem/i-oc-ca/sion- 
al-ly, adv. 

sem-i-of-fi-cial (sem/i-g-fish’al), a. [See semi-.] Half- 
official; having some degree of official authority.—sem/i-of- 
fi/cial-ly, adv. 

se-mi-ol-o-gy, se-mei-ol-o-gy (sé-mi-ol’-ji, sé-mi-),n. [Gr. 
onueiov, sign: see -logy.| The science of signs; also, sign- 
language; also, the branch of medical science dealing with 
symptoms. 

sem-i-o-paque (sem/i-j-pak’),a. [See semi-.] Half-opaque; 
imperfectly opaque. 

se-mi-ot-ic, se-mei-ot-ic (sé-mi-ot/ik, sé-mi-), a. [Gr. 
onuewwtixds, < onuetov, sign, < ope, sign: cf. sematic.] 
Pertaining to signs or symptoms, symptomatic.—se-mi- 
ot/ics, se-mei-ot/ics, n. Thr science of signs or symptoms; 
semiology. 

sem-i-pal-mate (sem-i-pal/mat), 4. 
or imperfectly palmate, as a bird’s 
foot; half-webbed. Also sem-i- 
pal/mat-ed _(-ma-ted).— sem/i- 
pal-ma/tion (-ma/shon), 7. 

sem-i-ped (sem/i-ped), 1. [L. 
semipes (semiped-), < semt-, half, 
+ pes (ped-), foot.] In pros., a 
half-foot. = 

sem-i-per-me-a-ble (sem-i-pér’-Semipalmate, Foot | of | Millet 
mé-a-bl), a. [See semi-.] Partly 
permeable; permeable to some substances more than _ to 
others: as, a semipermeable membrane, septum, or dia- 
phragm (an animal or vegetable membrane, a sheet of un- 
glazed fine-grained porcelain, or the like, which when placed 
between the solution of a substance and the pure solvent, 
allows the solvent, but not much of the dissolved substance, 
to pass through). : 

sem-i-plas-tic (sem-i-plas’tik), a. [See semi-.] Imperfectly 
plastic; in a state between plasticity and rigidity. 

sem-i-porce-lain (sem-i-pérs/lén or -por’s¢-lan), nm. [See 
semi-.] An inferior grade of porcelain; also, earthenware 
made to resemble porcelain. 


[See semi-.] Partially 


(variable) d as d or j, gs as s OF sh, t as t or ch, Z 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; 
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sem-i-pre-cious (sem-i-presh/us), a. 


as z or zh; 0, 
<, from; +, and; 


[See semi-.] Having 
value, but not strictly precious; specif., belonging to a class 
of stones (as the amethyst, garnet, etc.) ranked below the 
so-called precious stones (the diamond, ruby, etc.). 

sem-i-pub-lic (sem-i-pub/lik), a. [See semi-.] Partly or 
to some degree public. 

sem-i-qua-ver (sem/i-kwa’vér), n. [See semi- and quaver, 
n.| In music, a sixteenth-note. 

sem-i-rig-id (sem-i-rij/id), a. [See semi-.] Partly rigid; 
in aéronautics, designating or pertaining to a type of airship 
(dirigible balloon) whose shape is maintained by means of 
a rigid keel-like structure. 

sem-i-sol-id (sem-i-sol/id). [See semi-.] I. a. Half-solid; 
of a somewhat firm consistence; extremely viscous. IL. n. 
A semisolid substance. 

sem-i-spher-i-cal (sem-i-sfer/i-kal), a. 
spherical. 

Sem-ite (sem/it), n. [NL. Semita, < LL. Sem, < Gr. Zny, 
Shem.] A member of a race of mankind (corresponding 
inexactly to the peoples said in Gen. x. to be descended from 
Shem, son of Noah) comprising the Hebrews and kindred 
peoples, as the Arabians, Assyrians, etc.—Se-mit-ic (sé- 
mit/ik). I. a. Of or pertaining to the Semites or their 
languages. II. n. The Semitic family of languages, includ- 
ing the Hebrew, Phenician, Aramaic, Assyrian, Arabic, 
Amharic, etc.—Se-mit/ics, n. The study of the Semitic 
languages, literature, etc.—Sem-it-ism (sem/i-tizm), n. 
Semitic character or characteristics; esp., the ways, ideas, 
influence, etc., of the Jewish people; also, a Semitic word or 
idiom.—Sem/it-ist, n. One versed in the Semitic lan- 
guages, literature, etc.—Sem/it-ize, v. t.; -ized, -izing. To 
render Semitic, as in character, language, or religion. 

sem-i-tone (sem/i-ton), n. [See semi-.] In music, one of 
the smaller intervals of the modern scale (see tone, n.); a 
half-tone; a half-step.—sem-i-ton/ic (-ton/ik), a. 

sem-i-trans-lu-cent (sem/i-trans-li/sent), a. [See semi-.] 
Imperfectly translucent. 

sem-i-trans-par-ent (sem/i-trans-par/ent or -par’ent), a. 
[See semi-.] Imperfectly transparent. 

sem-i-trop-i-cal (sem-i-trop/i-kal), a. 
tropical; subtropical. 

sem-i-vit-re-ous (sem-i-vit/ré-us), a. [See semi-.] Par- 
tially vitreous; having more or less of a vitreous structure, 
as mineral constituents of volcanic rocks.—sem-i-vit/ri- 
fied (-ri-fid), a. Partially or imperfectly vitrified.—sem’- 
i-vit’ri-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), n. 

sem-i-vow-el (sem/i-vou-el), mn. [See semi-.] A sound 
partaking of the nature of both a vowel and a consonant, as 
that of the English w or y; also, a letter or character repre- 
senting such a sound. 

sem-i-week-ly (sem-i-wék/li). [See semi-.] I.a. Occurring 
or appearing every half-week. I nm. A semiweekly 
publication. IN. adv. Every half-week. 

sem-o-li-na (sem-0-lé/ni), n. [It. semolino, <  semola, 
bran: cf. L. simila, fine wheat flour.] The large, hard 
grains of wheat retained in the bolting-machine after the fine 
flour has passed through it: used for making puddings, etc. 

sem-per-vi-rent (sem-pér-vi/rent), a. [L. semper, always, 
+ virens (virent-), ppr. of virere, be green.] Evergreen, as 
plants. Also sem-per-vir/id (-vir/id). 

sem-pi-ter-nal (sem-pi-tér/nal), a. [OF. F. sempiternel, < 
L. sempiternus, < semper, always.] Everlasting; eternal: 
as, “All truth is from the semprternal source Of light divine” 
(Cowper’s ‘“Task,” ii. 499).—sem-pi-ter’/nal-ly, adv. 

semp/ster, semp/stress, See seamster, seamstress. 

sen (sen), = 
m.; pl. sen. 
[Jap.] A 
Japanese 
monetary 
unit and 
copper or 
bronze coin, 
equal to the 
hundredth 
part of a 


[See semi-.] Hemi- 


[See semi-.] Half- 


Reverse. 


Obverse. 
Sen. 


VOM, OF 
about half of a United States cent. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


senary 


gen-a-ry (sen/a-ri), a. [L. senarius, < seni, six each, < sez, 
six.] Of or pertaining to the number six. 

sen-ate (sen/at), n. [OF. senat (F. sénat), < L. senatus, 
council of elders, senate, < senex, old: see senior.) An 
assembly or council of citizens having the highest deliberative 
functions in the government of a state; esp., the supreme 
council of state in ancient Rome, whose membership and 
functions varied at different periods; [cap.] the upper and 
less numerous branch of various legislatures, as of France, 
Italy, the U. S., the separate States of the U. S., etc.; also 
[J. c.], in general, a legislative assembly of a state or nation; 
also, a governing, advisory, or disciplinary body, as in certain 
universities and colleges. 

sen-a-tor (sen/a-tor), n. [OF. senateur (F. sénateur), 
< L. senator, < senex, old: cf. senate.| A member 
of a senate.—sen-a-to/ri-al (-td/ri-al), a. [L. senatorius.] 
Of or pertaining to a senator or senators; characteristic 
of or befitting a senator; consisting of senators; also, 
administered by the senate, as an ancient Roman prov- 
ince; also, entitled to elect a senator (U. S.: as, a senatorial 
district).—sen-a-to/ri-al-ly, adv.—sen-a-to/ri-an, a. Sen- 
atorial: chiefly with reference to the senators of ancient 
Rome.—sen/a-tor-ship, n. The office or dignity of a 
senator.—sen/a-to-ry (-td-ri), n.; pl. -rtes (-riz). (Cf. F. 
sénatorerie.| In French hist., a landed estate granted to a 
senator under the consulate and the first empire. 

se-na-tus con-sul-tum (sé-na/tus kon-sul/tum); pl. -ta 
(-té). [L.: senatus, gen. of senatus, senate; consultum, 
decree, prop. pp. neut. of consulere, deliberate: see consult. | 
A decree of the senate of ancient Rome. Also se-na/tus- 
con-sult/.- 

send (send), v.; pret. and pp. sent (naut., pret. sended), ppr. 
sending. [AS. sendan = D. zenden = G. senden = Icel. 
senda = Goth. sandjan, send, causative from a root meaning 
‘go’: cf. AS. sith, a going, journey.] I.ér. To cause to go; 
order or direct to go, as to a place or person (as, to send a 
messenger); compel or force to go (as, a volley of musketry 
sent the enemy flying); cause to be conveyed or transmitted 
to a destination (as, to send letters or tidings); cause to come, 
befall, etc. (as, “He . . . sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust”: Mat. v. 45); cause to be or become (archaic: as, 
“God send him well!”” Shakspere’s “‘All’s Well,” i. 1. 190); 
drive, impel, cast, throw, etc., as a ball or missile; deliver, 
as a blow; give (forth, out, etc.), as light, odor, or sound. 
II. intr. To send or despatch a messenger, agent, message, 
etc.; naut. (also spelled scend), of a vessel in a rough sea, to 
have a rocking motion by which the bow alternately falls and 
rises; also, to pass through the downward portion of such a 
motion; also, sometimes, to pass through the upward portion 
of such a motion.—to send for, to send a messenger or 
message for; request or require by message to come or to be 
brought: as, to send for a physician; to send for a newspaper. 
—send, n. A sendingt; also, a message or a messenger 
(chiefly Sc.); also, an impetus; naut., the driving impulse 
of a wave or waves upon a ship (as, “The Mayflower . 
stood for the open Atlantic, Borne on the send of the sea’’: 
Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish,” v.); also (also 
spelled scend), the act or an act of sending (see send, v. i.); a 
sudden plunge of a vessel. 

sen-dal (sen/dal), n. [OF. cendal, prob. ult. < Gr. owddv, 
fine linen.] A silk fabric in use during the middle ages, or a 
piece or garment of it (archaic or hist.); sometimes, fine 
linen}, or a piece of it}. 

send-er (sen/dér), m. One who or that which sends; specif., 
a transmitter, as in telegraphy. 

send=off (send/df), m. A friendly demonstration in honor of 
a person, etc., setting out on a journey, course, career, or the 
like (as, “‘ ‘Give him a last send-off,’ cried Teddy. ‘One, 
Two, Three! Auf Wiedersehen!’” H. G. Wells’s “Mr. 
Britling,” i. 5. § 10); in general, a start (favorable or other- 
wise) given to a person or thing (as, the new play had a good, 
or a poor, send-off). [Colloq. | 

sen-e-ca (sen/é-ki), n. Same as senega. 

sen-e-ga (sen’é-gii), n. [NL., for seneca, so called from the 
Seneca Indians.] The dried root of a milkwort, Polygala 
senega (the Seneca snakeroot), of the eastern U. S.: used as 
an expectorant and diuretic. 

sen-e-gal (sen’é-gal), n. [From Senegal, in western Africa. ] 
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senna 


A dealers’ name for any of various small, finch-like African 
birds of the genus Lagonosticta (family Ploceidz), with 
plumage of a rich crimson : 
shading into brown, gray, etc. 
(the species being often called 
“‘blood-finches’), as L. minima 
(the ‘little senegal’), with 
small white spots on the 
sides of the breast. 
Sen-e-gal-ese (sen’é-gal-és/ 
or -€z/), I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Senegal, a French 
colony in western Africa. 
II. n.; pl. -ese. A native 
or inhabitant of Senegal. 
Sen-e-gam-bi-an (sen-é- 
gam/bi-an). I. a. Of or ; 
pertaining to Senegambia, a region between the rivers 
Senegal and Gambia on the west coast of Africa. IL. n. 
A native or inhabitant of Senegambia. 

sen-e-ga=root (sen/é-g4-rét), n. Same as senega. 

se-nes-cent (sé-nes/ent), a. [L. senescens (-ent-), ppr. of 
senescere, grow old, < senez, old: see senior.] Growing 
old; aging.—se-nes/cence, n. 

sen-e-schal (sen’e-shal), n. [OF. seneschal (F. sénéchal) = 
ML. seniscalcus, from Teut., lit. ‘old servant’: cf. marshal. ] 
An officer in the household of a prince or dignitary, who had 
full charge of domestic arrangements, ceremonies, etc.; a 
steward; also, a royal officer exercising certain administrative 
or judicial functions.—sen/e-schal-ship, 7. 

se-nhor (sd-nydr’), n. [Pg., < L. senior: see senior and 
seignior.| In Portuguese use, a gentleman; as a term of 
address, sir; as a title) Mr.—se-nho-ra (sa-nyd/ri), n. 
[Pg.] In Portuguese use, a lady: also used as a term of 
address and as a title.—se-nho-ri/ta (-ré/ta), n. [Pg., dim. 
of senhora.] In Portuguese use, a young lady: also used asa 
term of address and as a title. 

se-nile (sé/nil or -nil), a. [L. senilis, < senez, old: see 
senior.| Of, pertaining to, or proceeding from old age; 
exhibiting the characteristics of old age; in phys. geog., of 
topographical features, having advanced in reduction by 
erosion, etc., to a great extent.—se/nile-ly, adv.—se-nil-i-ty 
(sé-nil’i-ti), n. The state of being senile; old age; the weak- 
ness or mental infirmity of old age. 

se-nior (sé/nyor),a. [L., older, elder (as n., an elder, elderly 
person), compar. of senex (gen. senis), old, akin to Gr. gos, 
Skt. sana, Goth. sineigs, old: cf. seignior, senhor, seftor, 
signor, and sire.] Older or elder (often used, esp. as abbre- 
viated Sr. or Sen., after the name of a person who is the older 
of two persons bearing the name, as a father having the same 
name as his son: as, John Smith, Sr.); also, of earlier date; 
ranking before others by virtue of earlier entrance into office 
or service; of higher rank or standing; specif., in American 
universities, colleges, and schovls, noting or pertaining to the 
highest class or the last year of the course.—senior 
high school. See high school, under high, a.—se/nior, n. 
A person who is older than another; also, an aged person; 
also, one ranking before 
others by virtue of 
earlier entrance into 
office or service; one of 
higher rank or standing; 
also, a member of the 
senior class in a uni- 
versity, college, or 
school. — se =nior-i-ty 
(sé-nyor’i-ti), n.; pl.-ties 
(-tiz). The state or 
fact of being senior; 
priority of birth; su- 
perior age; priority or 
precedence in office or 
service; also, a body 
of seniors. 

sen-na (sen/a), n. [Ar. @ 
sana@.|] Acathartic@® 
drug consisting of the 
dried leaflets of various 


Senegal (Lagonosticta minima). 


Flowering Branch of a Senna Plant (Cassia 
obovata). — a, a pod. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) ue 


Glect, agony, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errgnt, operd, ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 
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plants of the cesalpiniaceous genus Cassia (see cassia) (as, 
Alexandrian senna, from C. acutifolia; Indian senna, from 
C. angustifolia; Aleppo, Italian, or Senegal senna, an inferior 
kind from C. obovata ; also, any plant yielding this drug (see 
cut on preceding page); also, any of various similar plants. 

sen-net} (sen/et), n. (Appar. a var. of signet, in old sense of 
signal.”] A particular set of tones on a trumpet or cornet: 
ordered in stage-directions of old plays, as upon a ceremonial 
entrance or exit. 

sen-night (sen/it), n. [ME. sennygt, sevenygt, < AS. seofon 
ntht, seven nights: cf. fortnight.] The space of seven nights 
and days; a week: as, “She shall never have happy hour, 
unless she marry within this sennight” (Jonson’s 
“Bartholomew Fair,” i. 1). [Archaic.] 

sen-nit (sen/it), n. [Earlier (naut.) sinnet; origin 
obscure.] A kind of flat braided cordage used on 
shipboard, formed by plaiting strands of rope-yarn 
or other fiber; also, a kind of plaited straw braid 
with a serrated edge, for making hats. Plaiting of 

se-fior (se-ny6r’), n. [Sp., < L. senior: see senior Sennit. 
and seignior.] In Spanish use, a gentleman; as a term of 
address, sir; as a title, Mr.—se-fio-ra (se-nyd/rii), n. [Sp.] 
In Spanish use, a lady: also used as a term of address and as 
a title.—se-fio-ri-ta (sen-yé-ré/ti), m. [Sp., dim. of se- 
fora.) In Spanish use, a young lady: also used as a term 
of address and as a title. 

sen-sate! (sen/sat),a. [LL. sensatus, < L. sensus, E. sense.] 
pear with sense or sensation. Cf. insensate. [Obs. or 
rare. 

sen-sate? (sen/sat), v. t.; -sated, -sating. [Back-formation 
from sensation.] To perceive by a sense or the senses; have 
a sensation of.—sen/sate?. I. a. Perceived by a sense or 
the senses. II. nm. That which is perceived by a sense or 
the senses. 

Sen-sa-tion (sen-sa/shon), n. [ML. sensatio(n-), < L. 
sensus, E. sense.| The operation or function of the senses; 
perception through the senses; physical feeling; also, mental 
apprehension or realization; also, a mental condition pro- 
duced through an organ of sense or resulting from a particular 
condition of some part of the body; a physical feeling, as of 
cold, dizziness, etc. (as, “A strange sensation of numbing 
coldness seemed to pervade my whole arm”: Borrow’s 
“Lavengro,” ii.); also, a mental feeling (as, ‘He got out with 
a blank sensation, as if those memories had played him false”’: 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘Dark Flower,” i. 11); an emotion; also, a 
state of excited feeling; often, a state of excited feeling or 
interest caused among a number of persons or throughout a 
community by some occurrence, etc. (as, this disclosure 
created a sensation); also, a cause of such feeling or interest 
(as, this event was the greatest sensation of its day; a play 
which was the sensation of the season).—sen-sa/tion-al, a. 
Of or pertaining to sensation or the senses; also, pertaining to 
philosophical sensationalism; also, such as to produce a 
sensation, or a startling or thrilling impression, or intended 
to do this (as, ‘“Her nature . . . shrank from any act which 
might appear dramatic or sensational,” W. Churchill’s 
“Coniston,” ii. 15; a sensational novel); aiming at startling 
or thrilling impressions, as a writer, etc. (as, “Writing for 
the papers had made Miss Stackpole sensational”: H. 
James’s “Portrait of a Lady,” xlviii.).—sen-sa/tion-al- 
ism, n. The philosophical theory or doctrine that all 
ideas are derived solely through sensation; also, sensational 
methods; sensational writing, language, etc.—sen-sa/tion- 
al-ist, n. A believer in philosophical sensationalism; also, 
a sensational writer, speaker, etc.; one aiming at making a 
sensation. _sen-sa’tion-al-is/tic, a.—sen-sa/tion-al-ize, 
v.t.; -ized, -izing. To render sensational; deal with or treat 
of in a sensational manner; make a sensation of.—sen-sa/- 
tion-al-ly, adv.—sen-sa/tion-ism, sen-sa/tion-ist. Same 
as sensationalism, sensationalist. , 

sense (sens), m. [= F. sens, < L. sensus, < sentire (pp. 
sensus), perceive, feel: cf. scent, sentient, sentence, sentt- 
ment, sensible, sensitive, assent, dissent, resent.] Each of 
the special faculties connected with bodily organs by which 
man and other animals perceive external objects and their 
own bodily changes (commonly reckoned as five: sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, and touch); also, these faculties col- 
lectively; their operation or function, or sensation; also, 


sense=organ 


the part of the nature which seeks or enjoys merely physical 
or carnal pleasures (as, the promptings of sense; “But small 
the bliss that sense alone bestows, And sensual bliss is all 
the nation knows,” Goldsmith’s “Traveller,” 123); also, a 
faculty or function of the mind or soul analogous to sensation 
(as, the moral sense); any special capacity for perception, 
estimation, appreciation, etc. (as, “She had usually a keen 
sense of the ludicrous,” Bret Harte’s “Fool of Five Forks”; 
“One doesn’t often find girls of her age with a sense for 
poetry,” M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” xxvi.; “Lynch .. . 
had been most carefully divested of an esthetic sense,” 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘Saint’s Progress,” i. 8); clear or sound mental 
faculties or mind (usually in pl.: as, “The astonished 
countenance of the valet restored the master to his senses,” 
Marryat’s “King’s Own,” lviii.; ‘Had he been in his right 
senses, he could not have thought of such a thing,” Jane 
Austen’s “Sense and Sensibility,” ii.); sound practical 
intelligence (as, a man of sense; ‘They had more sense than 
to secede from Christianity to become Utilitarians,”’ Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish,” xxxv.); also, a feeling or perception 
produced through the organs of touch, taste, etc., or resulting 
from a particular condition of some part of the body (as, to 
have a sense of cold); hence, any more or less vague per- 
ception or impression of something (as, a building that gives 
one a sense of solidity; to have a sense of security); a mental 
discernment, realization, or recognition of something (as, to 
have a just sense of the worth of a thing); the recognition 
of something as incumbent or fitting (as, to act from a sense 
of duty; to have no sense of gratitude; “I had no sense of 
virtue or religion upon me,” Defoe’s ‘Captain Singleton,” i.); 
a keen appreciation of something (as, to have a sense of a 
person’s kindness; ‘‘O brave Iago, honest and just, That 
hast such noble sense of thy friend’s wrong!’’ Shakspere’s 
“Othello,” v. 1. 32); a consciousness of something as attach- 
ing to one’s self (as, “‘Beware of too sublime a sense Of your 
own worth and consequence!”’ Cowper’s ‘‘Retired Cat,” 
109); also, an opinion or judgment formed or held, now 
esp. by an assemblage or body of persons (as, ‘“This notion 
. . . appears to be contrary to the general sense of mankind,” 
J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 5; the sense of a 
meeting); also, the meaning, or one of the meanings, of a 
word or phrase; the meaning, or one meaning, of some con- 
nected group of words, or passage (as, ‘‘He had barely enough © 
Greek to make out the sense of the epigram’”’: George 
Eliot’s “Romola,” vii.); in general, meaning or signification, 
as of a dream, etc.; also, gist or substance (as, ‘““They pro- 
ceeded to pass several votes, the sense of which was finally 
summed up in an address to the King”: Macaulay’s ‘Hist. 
of Eng.,” xxi.); also, what is sensible or reasonable (as, 
“Against all sense you do importune her,” Shakspere’s 
“Measure for Measure,” v. 1. 438; ‘“There’s a good deal 
0’ sense in what you say,” George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” 
xxi.); intelligible or sensible discourse (as, now you are 
talking sense); also, in scientific use, a direction, course, or 
the like, as, in geom., either of two directly opposite ways in 
which a line, surface, etc., may be generated, described, 
or conceived.—in a (no, etc.) sense, according to a (no, 
etc.) meaning or interpretation of the word or words used; 
in some (no, etc.) manner of speaking: as, “Detached in a 
sense from the life of men . . . he took yet a reasonable 
interest in the course of events” (J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 
3); “They . . . are in no sense the progenitors of a nobler 
race of men” (Thoreau’s “Walden,” rh .—to make sense of, 
to discover a meaning in: as, “Then I saw my rival’s com- 
position . . . I could not make sense of much of it” (Arnold 
Bennett’s “Truth about an Author,” ii.).—sense, 2. t.; 
sensed, sensing. To perceive by or as by the senses; become 
aware of; also, to comprehend or understand (colloq.: as, 
“T cannot sense your meaning sometimes,” Hardy’s ‘Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles,” xlviii.).-sense/less, a. Destitute or 
deprived of sensation; often, in a state of unconsciousness 
(as, “He pitched over upon the gravel, and Jay senseless, 
stunned by the fall’’: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” ix.); also, 
destitute of mental perception or appreciation (as, “I am 
senseless of your wrath,” Shakspere’s “‘Cymbeline,” i. 1. 135: 
now rare); stupid or foolish, as persons, or their actions, etc.; 
nonsensical or meaningless, as words. —sense/less-ly, adv.— 
sense/less-ness, n.—sense/=or’gan, n. An organ of sense; 


i b : we a: a ae 
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specif., a collection of nerve-cells which receive impressions 
from without (‘peripheral sense-organ’), such as one of the 
taste-buds or tactile corpuscles; also, a collection of nerve- 
cells in the cerebrospinal centers which translate such im- 
pressions into conscious sensation or reflex movement 
(‘central sense-organ’).—sense/=per-cep/tion, . Percep- 
tion by means of the senses; also, a perception of an object 
of sense. 
sen-si-bil-i-ty (sen-si-bil/i-ti), m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state 
of being sensible, or capable of sensation; capacity for 
sensation or feeling; responsiveness, as of a bodily organ or 
part, to sensory stimuli; also, the property, as in plants or 
instruments, of being readily affected by external influences; 
also, mental susceptibility or responsiveness; quickness and 
acuteness of apprehension or feeling; sensitiveness (to: as, 
sensibility to the beauties of nature); pl., emotional capacities 
(as, “Something intensely human, narrow, and definite 
pierces to the seat of our sensibilities more readily than huge 
occurrences and catastrophes”: Holmes’s ‘Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table,” xii.); sing. or pl., liability to feel hurt or 
offended, or sensitive feelings (as, to wound a person’s 
sensibility, or sensibilities); also, sing., capacity for the 
higher or more refined feelings; delicacy of feeling; delicate 
sensitiveness of taste (as, “those monuments . . . whose 
light, aérial forms still survive after the lapse of ages, the 
admiration of every traveller of sensibility and taste’’: 
Prescott’s ‘“Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 5); sometimes, suscep- 
tibility to emotional appeal (as, ““O, how I hate the cambric 
handkerchief sensibility that is brought out only to weep at 
a tragedy!’’ Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” viii.); also, keen 
consciousness or appreciation (as, a person’s sensibility of 
his own good fortune, or of another’s loss). 
sen-si-ble (sen/si-bl), a. [OF. F. sensible, < L. sensibilis, < 
sentire, perceive, feel: see sense.] Capable of being per- 
ceived by the senses (as, the sensible universe; “Art thou 
not, fatal vision, sensible To feeling as to sight? or art thou 
but A dagger of the mind?” Shakspere’s ‘““Macbeth,” ii. 1. 
386); also, perceptible to the mind; also, easy to perceive, or 
evident (as, evidence too sensible to be doubted); often, 
large enough to be perceived; appreciable or considerable 
(as, a sensible reduction in expenses); also, capable of feeling 
or perceiving; having sensation, as organs or parts of the 
body; hence, having acute power of sensation, or sensitive 
(now rare); capable of emotion, or sensitive to emotional 
influence (as, sensible of, or to, shame: now rare); readily 
affected by physical influences, as substances, instruments, 
etc. (now rare); also, actually having perception either by 
the senses or by the intellect; cognizant, conscious, or aware 
(as, “I was not in the least sensible of the progressive motion 
made in the air by the island,” Swift’s ““Gulliver’s Travels,” 
iii. 2; “You ask a promise which you must be sensible I 
ought not to grant,”” Miss Burney’s ‘“Evelina,” xxi.); often, 
keenly conscious or appreciative (usually with of: as, “an 
unenthusiastic youth, who ought to . . . be more sensible 
of his advantages,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” vii.; 
“He was . . . very sensible of his fault,’ Addison, in “Spec- 
tator,” 166); responsive in feeling (to: as, to be sensible to 
kindness); also, in a state of consciousness, or not uncon- 
scious (as, “When Mrs. Newcome was found she was speech- 
less, but still sensible”: Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” iii.); 
also, having or using good sense or sound judgment (as, 
“She calmed down like a sensible, practical person,” J. Con- 
rad’s “Rover,” xiv.; now do be sensible); marked by or 
showing good sense, as actions, discourse, etc. (as, a sensible 
thing to do; a sensible proposal; ‘One hears very sensible 
things said on opposite sides,” George Eliot’s ‘“Middle- 
march,” iii.).—sen/si-ble-ness, n.—sen/si-bly, adv. 
sen-si-tive (sen/si-tiv), a. [OF. F. sensitif, < ML. sensitivus, 
< L. sentire, perceive, feel: see sense.] Pertaining to or 
connected with the senses or sensation (as, the sensitive 
perception of objects); also, endowed with sensation; esp., 
having quick or acute sensation or feeling, as a bodily organ 
or part; also, in general, readily affected by external agencies 
or influences; responding to stimulation, as leaves which curl 
up when touched; highly susceptible to certain agents, as 
photographic plates, films, or paper to light; so constructed 
as to indicate, measure, or be affected by small amounts 
or changes, as a balance, scientific instrument, etc.; also, 
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sen-si-tize (sen/si-tiz), 


sen-si-tom-e-ter (sen-si-tom/e-tér), 7. 


sen-so-ry (sen/s6-ri). 


sen-su-al (sen/shij-al), a. 


sensuous 


having acute mental or emotional sensibility | (as, “The 
scenes of blood which followed shocked his sensitive nature, 
Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” i. 6; “He was keenly sensitive 
to personal slight or insult,” Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico, 
iv. 4); easily affected, pained, annoyed, etc. —sensitive fern, 
a polypodiaceous fern, Onoclea sensibilis, common in eastern 
North America, whose fronds when detached and wilting 
tend to fold together.— 
sen/si-tive, n. A sensi- 
tive person; esp., one 
sensitive to hypnotic or 
similar influences. —sen/= 
si-tive-ly, adv.—sen/si- 
tive-ness, 7.—sen/si- 
tive=plant, n. A tropi- 
cal American plant, 
Mimosa pudica, culti- 
vatedin greenhouses, with 
bipinnate leaves whose 
leaflets fold together 
when touched; also, any 
of various other plants 
showing sensitiveness to 
touch. —sen-si-tiv/i-ty 
(-tiv/i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being sensi- 
tive. 


Sensitive Fern (Onoclea sensibilis). 


v.t.; -tized, -tizing. [From sensit(ive) + -ize.] To render 
sensitive; in photog., to render (a plate, film, etc.) sensitive 
to the influence of light.—sen/si-ti-za/tion (-ti-za/shgn), n. 
—sen/si-tiz-er (-ti-zér), n. One who or that which sensi- 
tizes; in photog., a sensitizing agent. 

[From sensit(ive) + 
-meter.| In photog., an apparatus or device for determining 
the degree of sensitiveness of plates, films, etc.—sen-si- 
tom/e-try, n. 


sen-so-ri-um (sen-sd/ri-um), m.; pl. -ria (-ri-d) or -riwms. 


[LL., < L. sentire, perceive, feel: see sense.] The supposed 
seat of sensation in the brain, usually taken as the cortex or 
gray matter; loosely, the brain or mind; also, the whole 
sensory apparatus of the body.—sen-so/ri-al, a. 
[LL. sensorium: see sensorium.] 
I. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). The sensorium. IL. a. Pertaining 
to the sensorium, or to sensation; conveying an impulse 
that results or tends to result in sensation, as a nerve. 

[L. sensualis, < sensus, E. 
sense.] Of or pertaining to the senses or physical sensation 
(as, “The wide-stretcht realm of intellectual woe, Surpassing 
sensual far”: Young’s “Night Thoughts,” vii. 747); also, 
pertaining to or given to the gratification of the senses or the 
indulgence of appetite (as, “Like all orthodox divines, he 
was tenacious of the only sensual enjoyment [eating] per- 
mitted to his cloth,” Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” i.; the sensual 
man); esp., excessively inclined to the gratification of the 
senses; voluptuous; often, lewd or unchaste; of the face, 
features, etc., indicative of sensuality; also, pertaining to or 
concerned with the body, as distinguished from the spirit; 
fleshly; worldly; materialistic; also, pertaining to the doctrine 
of sensationalism.—sen/su-al-ism, n. Subjection to sensual 
appetites; sensuality; often, lewdness; also, the theory that 
the highest good consists in sensual gratification; also, the 
doctrine of sensationalism.—sen/su-al-ist, n. One given 
to the indulgence of the senses or appetites; one devoted to 
sensual pleasure; also, one who holds the doctrine of sensa- 
tionalism.—sen-su-al/i-ty (-al/iti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
Sensual nature; also, excessive or unrestrained indulgence in: 
sensual pleasures; often, lewdness; unchastity.—sen/su- 
al-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To render sensual. —sen’su- 
al-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—sen/su-al-ly, adv. 


sen-su-ous (sen/shii-us), a. [L. sensus, E. sense.] Of or 


pertaining to the senses (as, “‘Be near me when the sensuous 
frame Is rack’d with pangs that conquer trust”’: Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” 1.); perceived by or affecting the senses 
(as, the sensuous qualities of music); received through the 
senses (as, sensuous pleasure; “The sensuous joy from all 
things fair His strenuous bent of soul repressed,” Whittier’s 
“Sumner”’); also, readily affected through the senses, as a 
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sent 


person, the temperament, etc.; alive to the pleasure to be 
received through the senses; of the face, expression, etc., 
showing a tendency to be affected through the senses; also, 
of words, ideas, etc., connected with sensible or material 
objects.—sen-su-os/i-ty (-os/i-ti), sen/su-ous-ness, 7.— 
sen/su-ous-ly, adv. 
sent (sent). Preterit and past participle of send. 
sen-tence (sen/tens), n. [OF. F. sentence, < L. sententia, 
opinion, judgment, sentence, saying, < sentire, perceive, 
feel: see sense.] Way of thinking, or opinion} (as, “the 
selfsame portion and lot, which your manner hath been 
hitherto to lay on them that concur not in opinion and 
sentence with you”: Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity,” Pref- 
ace, i. 1); also, an opinion pronounced on some particular 
question; also, an authoritative decision; a judicial judgment 
or decree; now, esp., the judicial determination of the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on a convicted criminal; hence, the 
punishment itself (as, “The remaining two months of his 
sentence slipped by . . . rapidly”: S. Butler’s “Way of All 
Flesh,” Ixviii.); also, a saying, apothegm, or maxim (as, 
“Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw Shall by a painted 
cloth be kept in awe,” Shakspere’s “Lucrece,” 244: obs. or 
rare); also, a combination of words forming a grammatically 
complete expression of a single thought, in the form of a 
statement, inquiry, command, or the like; a connected series 
of words in speech or writing, consisting of a single expres- 
sion of thought or of several connected clauses, which is 
grammatically independent of words preceding and follow- 
ing, and which in writing ends with a period or its equivalent; 
also, in music, a period.—sen/tence, v. t.; -tenced, -tencing. 
To pronounce sentence upon; condemn to punishment: 
as, “They were sentenced to death and immediately be- 
headed” (J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iii. 2).—sen/ten- 
cer (-ten-sér), 7. 
sen-ten-tial (sen-ten/shal), a. [LL. sententialis, < L. sen- 
tentia, E. sentence.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
judicial sentence; also, pertaining to a grammatical sentence. 
sen-ten-tious (sen-ten/shus), a. [L. sententiosus, < sen- 
tentia, E. sentence.| Abounding in or given to pithy sayings 
or apothegms; also, of the nature of an apothegm; pithy; 
also, sometimes, affectedly judicialin utterance; magisterial. 
—sen-ten/tious-ly, adv.—sen-ten/tious-ness, 7. 
sen-tience (sen/shiens), n. Sentient condition or character; 
capacity for sensation or feeling: as, “This opinion . . . was 
that of the sentience of all vegetable things” (Poe’s ‘Fall 
of the House of Usher”). Also sen/tien-cy, 
sen-tient (sen/shient). [L. sentiens (sentient-), ppr. of 
sentire, perceive, feel: see sense.] I.a. That feels; having 
the power of perception by the senses; also, characterized 
by sensation or feeling. II. . One who or that which is 
sentient; also, the mind.—sen/tient-ly, adv. 
sen-ti-ment (sen/ti-ment), n. [F. sentiment, < ML. 
sentimentum, < L. sentire, perceive, feel: see sense.] A 
personal opinion or view (as, to express one’s sentiments on a 
subject); mental attitude with regard to something; also, a 
mental feeling, or an emotion (as, a sentiment of pity; “He 
leaned out of the window as the train rolled away, and waved 
and smiled to her, not concealing his sentiments now,” 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘The Old Adam,” iii.); also, refined or 
tender emotion; manifestation of the higher or more refined 
feelings; display, often undue display, of emotional suscepti- 
bility; sometimes, exhibition or manifestation of feeling or 
sensibility, or appeal to the tender emotions, in literature, 
art, or music; also, a thought influenced by or proceeding 
from feeling or emotion; also, the thought or feeling intended 
to be conveyed by words as distinguished from the words 
themselves; also, the expression of some striking or agreeable 
thought or wish, esp. in epigrammatic or graceful language 
(as, “Come, Mr. Premium, I’ll give you a sentiment; here’s 
Success to usury!” Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” iii. 3; 
“Now, here is a little girl who wants my autograph and a 
‘sentiment,’ ’ Longfellow, in Bok’s ‘“Americanization of 
Edward Bok,” v.).—sen-ti-men/tal (-men/tal), a. Per- 
taining to or dependent on sentiment (as, to do a thing for 
sentimental reasons); also, expressive of or appealing to 
sentiment or the tender emotions (as, the sentimental 
comedy of the 18th century; a sentimental song); also, of 
persons, or their actions, etc., characterized by or exhibiting 
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sentiment or refined feeling (with a favorable implication: a 
use common in the 18th century: as, “Your squires are an 
agreeable race of people, refined, sentimental, formed for the 
belle passion,” Mrs. Frances Brooke’s “Hist. of Lady Julia 
Mandeville,” 1763, Mrs. Barbauld ed., 34); now, usually, 
swayed by sentiment, or characterized by a weak yielding 
to sentiment (as, “a sentimental schoolgirl,” Ruskin’s 
“Crown of Wild Olive,” iii; “a sentimental mood,” J. 
Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xxxiv.); weakly emotional; mawk- 
ishly susceptible or tender.—sen-ti-men/tal-ism, n. Sen- 
timental tendency or character; tendency to be governed by 
sentiment rather than reason; predominance of sentiment 
over reason; weak emotionalism; excessive indulgence in 
sentiment; also, a display of sentimentality.—sen-ti-men/- 
tal-ist, n. One swayed by sentiment, or guided by senti- 
ment rather than reason; one given to sentimentalism.— 
sen/ti-men-tal/i-ty (-tal/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). Senti- 
mental quality, disposition, behavior, etc.; also, a senti- 
mental notion or the like.—sen-ti-men/tal-ize, v.; -ized, 
-izing. ¥.intr. To indulge in sentiment; affect sentiment: 
as, “He had left his father tearfully sentimentalising about 
the Queen” (Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” iii. 9). IM. tr. 
To render sentimental, as a person, etc.; also, to be senti- 
mental over, or turn into an object of sentiment (as, “The 
leading novelists . . . seemed to enter into a conspiracy to 
sentimentalize the first-book episode in their brilliant 
careers”: Arnold Bennett’s “Truth about an Author,” vii.). 
—sen-ti-men/tal-ly, adv. 

sen-ti-nel (sen/ti-nel), n. [F. sentinelle, < It. sentinella; 
origin uncertain: cf. sentry.] A soldier stationed as a guard 
to challenge all comers and prevent a surprise attack (as, to 
stand sentinel; “The party now approached the sentinels on 
guard at the castle,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” v.); a 
sentry; hence, in general, one who or that which watches, 
or stands as if watching, like a sentinel (as, pines standing 
sentinel over a grave).—sen/ti-nel, v. t.; -neled or -nelled, 
-neling or -nelling. To watch over or guard as a sentinel 
does (as, “‘when the watches of the night were set, and the 
band on deck sentinelled the slumbers of the band below”: 
H. Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” xxix.); also, to furnish with a 
sentinel or sentinels; also, to post as a sentinel. 

sen-try (sen/tri), n.; pl. -tries (-triz). [Appar. related to 
sentinel (recorded earlier).] A soldier stationed at a place 
to keep guard and prevent the passage of unauthorized 
persons; a sentinel; also, the guard or watch kept.—sentry 
go, orig., the call made to announce the time of relieving the 
sentry on guard; now, the patrol or duties of a sentry.— 
sen/try, v. t.; -tried, -trying. To guard as a sentry does.— 
sen/try=box, ». A small structure for sheltering a sentry 
in bad weather. 

sep-al (sep/al or sé’pal), n. [= F. sépale, < NL. sepalum, 
irreg. < Gr. oxérn, a covering.] In bot., each of the indi- 
vidual leaves or parts of the 
calyx of a flower.—sep/aled, 
sep/alled, a. Having sepals: ( 
as, four-sepaled.— sep/al-ine 
(-in), a. Pertaining to sepals. 
—sep/a-lo-dy (-a-lo-di), 1. 
[With termination as in peta- 
lody.] In bot., a condition in 
flowers in which certain organs, 
as petals, assume the appear- 
ance of or become metamor- 
phosed into sepals. —sep/a-loid, 
a. [See-oid.] Resembling, or 
of the nature of, a sepal.—sep/= 
a-lous, a. Having sepals. 

sep-a-ra-ble (sep/a-ra-bl), a. 


[L. separabilis.] Capable of 
being ePaia) _ sep’ a-ra- 
Was tps as aS 
bil'i-ty bil’i-ti), , SOP Ate. Forms of Sepals. — a, flower of 
ble-ness, 7.—sep/a-ra-bly, marsh-marigold (Caltha palustris), 


di showing the petaloid sepals s, b 
adv. being one of the eepals on a larger 
sep-a-rate (sep/a-rat), v.; -rated, scale; c, flower of a chickweed 


° (Cerastium longipedunculatum), 
-rating. [L. separatus, pp- of seen from below, s being a sepal, 
separaré, << Sé@-, 


without, and d the calyx showing the five 
? free sepals. 

apart, + parare, make ready, 

prepare, E. pare.] ¥.tr. To put apart or asunder, or part, 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; -++, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


separate 


as two or more persons or things or as one from another (as, 
to separate persons fighting; “In the darkness and con- 
fusion, the bands of these commanders became separated 
from each other,” Irving’s “(Conquest of Granada,” xii.); 
disconnect, disjoin, or disunite (what is connected, etc.: 
as, to separate church and state; to separate ideas in thought; 
“You have separated your religion from your life,” Ruskin’s 
“Crown of Wild Olive,” ii.); put out of or remove from 
personal association or relations (as, “He that repeateth a 
matter separateth very friends,” Prov. xvii. 9; ‘When Mr. 
Rainscourt was first separated from his wife, he felt himself 
released from a heavy burthen,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” 
xxxvi.); also, to part, sunder, or keep apart as by an inter- 
vening barrier, space, or the like, or as something intervening 
does (as, nature has separated this land from others by moun- 
tains and deserts; the Atlantic separates Europe and 
America; the immense distances separating star from star; 
the long tract of time separating the ancient from the modern 
world); also, to part or divide (an assemblage, mass, com- 
pound, or whole) into individuals, components, or elements 
(as, to separate a mixture or tangle of things; to separate a 
substance into its chemical elements); take (from or out) by 
such parting or dividing (as, to separate metal from ore; to 
separate out the gold in a solution); also, to set apart, as for 
a special purpose (archaic: as, “Thou shalt separate three 
Cities for thee in the midst of thy land,”’ Deut. xix. 2; ‘‘Paul 
. . . called to be an apostle, separated unto the gospel of 
God,” Rom. i. 1). If. intr. To draw or come apart or 
asunder; become disconnected or disunited; become parted 
or disengaged; often, to part company, as persons; withdraw 
from association or relations (as, the partners have separated; 
husband and wife have separated); withdraw (from), as by 
severing relations, seceding, etc. (as, to separate from a 
church or a political party).—sep/a-rate (-rat). I. a. 
Separated, disconnected, or disjoined (as, fragments separate 
or partly detached); also, being or standing apart or by itself 
or one’s self (as, a row of separate houses; ‘‘He sought them 
both, but wish’d his hap might find Eve separate,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” ix. 422); shut off, one from another, as 
cells or prisoners, or characterized by such shutting off, as 
confinement; existing or maintained independently (as, a 
separate entity; separate organizations or establishments); 
unconnected or distinct (as, these are two separate questions; 
to keep private matters separate from official business); 
individual or particular (as, each separate item of an account; 
“a hundred trifles too insignificant for separate notice,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Leonora,” iv.). IZ. n. Something 
separate; an article or document issued separately; a copy of 
an article reprinted separately: from a magazine, etc.— 
sep/a-rate-ly, adv.—sep/a-rate-ness, n.—sep-a-ra/tion 
(-ra/shon), n. [L. separatio(n-).] The act of separating, 
or the state of being separated; specif., cessation of conjugal 
cohabitation by mutual consent or by judicial decree; also, 
a place, line, or point of parting or division; also, something 
that separates other things.—sep/a-rat-ism (-r4-tizm), n. 
The principle or policy of separation, esp. as opposed to 
ecclesiastical or political union.—sep/a-rat-ist. I. 7. One 
who separates, withdraws, or secedes, as from an established 
church; also, an advocate of separation, esp. ecclesiastical 
or political separation. II. a. Of,.pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of separatists or separatism.—sep’a-rat-is/tic, a. 
—sep/a-ra-tive, a. [LL. separativus.] Tending to sepa- 
rate; causing separation.—sep/a-ra-tor (-ra-tor), n. [LL.] 
One who or that which separates; specif., an apparatus for 
separating one thing from another, as cream from milk, 
steam from water, or wheat from chaff, dirt, etc.—sep/a- 
ra-to-ry (-r4-td-ri), a. Serving to separate; separative.— 
sep-a-ra/tum (-ra/tum), n.; pl. -ta (-té). [NL.] A copy 
of an article reprinted from the transactions of a learned 
society or the like; a separate. 

Se-phar-dim (sé-fir/dim), n. pl. [Heb.; named from 
Sepharad, a place mentioned in Obad. 20, and variously 
identified, being taken by the rabbis as the Spanish Penin- 
sula.] Spanish-Portuguese Jews and their descendants, as 
distinguished from the Ashkenazim or German-Polish Jews 
and their descendants. See Ashkenazim.—Se-phar‘dic, a. 

se-pi-a (sé’pi-d). [L., < Gr. onmia.] I. mn. A cuttlefish of 
the genus Sepia or some. allied genus; also, a brown pigment 
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se-pi-o-lite (sé/pi-d-lit), 


sep-sine (sep/sin), 7. 


sep-sis (sep/sis), 7. 


sept (sept), n. [Perhaps a var. of sect?. 


sep-tate (sep/tat), a. 


sep-tem-vir (sep-tem/vér), .; pl. -viri (-vi-ri) or -virs. 


sep-ten-nate (sep-ten/at), n. 


sep-ten-ni-al (sep-ten/i-al), a. 


septic 


prepared from the inky secretion of various cuttlefishes; the 
color of this pigment, a dark brown; also, cuttlebone. II. a. 
Of the color of sepia; brown; also, executed in sepia, as a 


drawing. 
i n. [G. sepiolith, < Gr. ghrp, 


cuttlebone, + XiGos, stone.] Meerschaum, (native hydrous 
silicate of magnesium). 


se-poy (sé/poi), n. [Hind. sipahi, < Pers. sipahi, horseman, 


soldier, < sipah, army: cf.spahi.] In India, a native soldier 
in the military service of Europeans, esp. of the British. — 
Sepoy Mutiny, a revolt of the sepoy troops in British India 
which broke out in 1857 and was suppressed in 1858, resulting 
in the transference of the administration of India from the 
East India Company to the crown. A; Ps 
[See sepsis.] In physiol. chem., any 
of certain ptomaines causing septic poisoning. 
[NL., < Gr. onus, < ofrew, make 
rotten: cf. septic.] Putrefaction; also, a poisoning of the 
system due to the entrance of putrefactive material or certain 
micro-organisms into the blood; septic poisoning. 

A clan: orig. with 


reference to tribes or families in Ireland. 


sep-ta (sep/ti), m. Plural of septum. 
sep-tal (sep/tal), a. 
sep-tan-gu-lar (sep-tang/gii-lar), a. 


Of or pertaining to a septum. 
[L. septem, seven, + 
angulus, E. angle?.| Having seven angles. 


sep-ta-ri-um (sep-ta/ri-um), 7.; pl. -ria (-ri-d). [NL., < L. 


septum: see septum.] In geol., a concretionary nodule or 
mass, usually of calcium carbonate or of argillaceous carbo- 
nate of iron, traversed within by a network of cracks filled 
with calcite and other minerals.—sep-ta/ri-an, a. 

[NL. septatus.] Divided by a septum 
Also sep/tat-ed (-ta-ted).—sep-ta/tion (-ta/- 


or septa. 
Septate condition. 


shon), n. 


Sep-tem-ber (sep-tem/bér), n. [L. September, the seventh 


month of the Roman year, < septem, seven.] The ninth 
month of the year, containing 30 days.—Sep-tem/brist, n. 
In the French Revolution, one of those who instigated or 
took part in the massacre of royalist and other inmates of the 
prisons of Paris, Sept. 2—6, 1792. IL 
y 


orig. pl., septemviri, < septem, seven, + viri, pl. of vir, man. ] 
One of a body of seven men associated in some office or com- 
mission. —sep-tem/vi-rate (-vi-rat), n. [L. septemviratus.] 
The office of a septemvir; government by septemviri; any 
association of seven in office or authority; any group or set 
of seven. 


sep-te-na-ry (sep/te-nd-ri). [L. septenarius, < septeni, 


seven each, < septem,seven.] I.a. Of or pertaining to the 
number seven; forming a group of seven; also, septennial. 
II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). The number seven; also, a group or 
set of seven things; a period of seven years. 

[F. septennat, < L. septennis: 
see septenmial.] A period of seven years, as during which 
office is held. 

LL. septennis, septuennis, < 
septem, seven, + annus, year.] Of or for seven years; also, 
occurring every seven years.—sep-ten/ni-al-ly, adv.—sep- 
ten/ni-um (-ten/i-um), n.; pl. -niwms or -nia (-4). [L., < 
septennis.] A period of seven years. 


sep-ten-tri-on (sep-ten/tri-on), n. [L. septentrio(n-), sing. 


of septentriones, lit. ‘seven plow-oxen’ (seven stars of the 
Great Bear), < septem, seven, + triones, pl. of trio(n-), 
plow-ox.] Pl. [cap.], the constellation of the Great Bear; 
sing. (1. c.], the north (as, “Thou art as opposite to every good 
-..as_the south to the septenirion”: Shakspere’s “3 
Henry VI.,” i. 4. 136); also, a northerner. [Archaic.J—. 
sep-ten/tri-o-nal (-9-nal), a. Of the north; northern. 
(Archaic. ] 


sep-tet, sep-tette (sep-tet’), n. [G. septett, < L. septem, 


seven.] A musical composition for seven voices or instru- 
ments; also, a company of seven singers or players; also, any 
group of seven persons or things. 

septi-. Form of L. septem, seven, used in combination, as in 
septiform, septisyllable. 

sep-tic (sep’tik). (L. septicus, < Gr. onmrixés, putre- 
factive, < ofmew, make rotten: cf. sepsis.] I. a. Putre- 
factive; putrefying; also, pertaining to or of the nature of 
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sepsis. II. n. A substance which causes putrefaction or 
sepsis. —sep/ti-cal-ly, adv. 

Sep-ti-ce-mi-a, sep-ti-cae-mi-a (sep-ti-sé/mi-4), n. [NL., 
< Gr. onmrukds, septic, + atua, blood.] In pathol., a 
form of blood-poisoning, esp. one in which micro-organisms 
as well as their toxins are absorbed by the blood.—sep-ti- 
ce’mic, sep-ti-cze/mic, a. 

Sep-ti-ci-dal (sep/ti-si-dal), a. [L. septum (see septum) + 

_ cxdere, cut.) In bot., characterized by splitting through 
the septa or dissepiments, as a mode of de- + cr 
hiscence. —sep/ti-ci-dal-ly, adv, @\ KS 

Sep-ti-ci-ty (sep-tis/i-ti), ». Septic character c 
or quality. (y 2 

Sep-ti-form (sep/ti-form), a. [LL. septiformis, ( a\ 
Bt septem, seven, + forma, form.] Seven- v 
old. . 1 

Sep-tif-ra-gal (sep-tif/ra-gal), a. [L. septum 
(see septum) -++ frangere, break.] In bot., 
characterized by the breaking away of the 
valves from the septa or dissepiments, as a Sh 
mode of dehiscence.—sep-tif/ra-gal-ly, adv. Septicidal 

Sep-til-lion (sep-til’yon), n. [F. septillion, Dee ecenee 
< L. septem, seven, + F. (m)illion, mil- sepiments’ °c, 
lion.] In Great Britain, the seventh power °** 
of a million, represented by 1 followed by 42 ciphers; in 
France and the U. S., a thousand sextillions, represented 
by 1 followed by 24 ciphers. —sep-til/lionth, a. and n. 

Sep-ti-mal (sep’ti-mal), a. [L. septimus: see septime.] 
Pertaining to or based on the number seven. 

sep-time (sep/tém), n. [L. septimus, seventh, < septem, 
seven: see seven.| In fencing, the seventh in a series of 
eight parries. 

sep-tin-su-lar (sep-tin’sii-lir), a. [L. septem, seven, + 
insula, island.] Pertaining to or consisting of seven islands; 
[cap.] of or pertaining to the Ionian Islands (the ‘Septin- 
sular Republic’ of 1800-07). 

sep-ti-syl-la-ble (sep-ti-sil’a-bl), n. [See septi-.] A word 
of seven syllables. 

sep-tu-a-ge-na-ri-an (sep’tij-a-je-na/ri-an). [L. septuage- 
narius, < septuageni, seventy each, distributive of septua- 
ginta, seventy: see Septuagint.] I. a. Of the age of 70 
years, or between 70 and 80 yearsold. II.n. A septuage- 
narian person. Also sep-tu-ag’e-na-ry (-aj/e-n4-ri), a. and n. 

Sep-tu-a-ges-i-ma (sep’ti-a-jes/i-mi), n. [ML., prop. fem. 
of L. septwagesimus, seventieth, < septuaginta, seventy: see 
Septuagint and Sexagesima.} The third Sunday before 
Lent (more fully, ‘Septuagesima Sunday’). 

Sep-tu-a-gint (sep’tii-a-jint), n. [L. septuaginta, seventy, 
related to septem, seven: see seven.] The Greek version of 
the Old Testament (often represented by the symbol LXX) 
traditionally said to have been made at the request of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt (285-247? B.c.), by 
72 Jewish scholars, and to have been completed by them in 
72 days. Cf. seventy, n.—Sep’tu-a-gin’- PN 
tal, a. ALAS 

sep-tum (sep/tum), 7.; pl. -fa (-td). [L. 
septum, septum, inclosure, fence, wall, < 
sxpire, hedge in, inclose, < sxpes, a hedge, 
fence.] A partition; specif., a dividing 
wall, membrane, or the like in a plant or 
animal structure; a dissepiment. 

sep-tu-or (sep/ti-dr), m7. [F. septuor 
(formed after F. quatuor, quartet), < L. 
septem, seven.] A septet. 

sep-tu-ple (sep’/ti-pl), a. [LL. septwplus, 
< septem, seven, + -plus: see double. | 
Sevenfold; seven times as great.—sep/- 
tu-ple, v. t.; -pled, -pling. To make seven 
times as great. : 

sep-ul-cher, sep-ul-chre (sep/ul-kér), 7. 
(OF. sepulcre (F. sépulcre), < L. sepul- 
crum, sepulchrum, < sepelire, bury: cf. 
sepulture.] A building, vault, excavation, 
or other place for the reception and keep- 
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ing of a dead body (as, “Joseph . . . laid of poppy, cut trans- 
. $ verse Oo show e 
him [the dead Jesus] in a sepulchre 7o"ssita (s) with the 


i seeds; 2, diagram of 
which was hewn out of a rock, and STG 


rolled a stone unto the door of the sep- omitted. 


ulchre”: Mark, xv. 46); a tomb, grave, or burial-place 
(often fig.: as, “the maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a 
glorious sepulchre,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” xl.; the sepulcher of one’s hopes or ambi- 
tions); also, sepulture or burial (rare); eccles., a structure 
or a recess in some old churches in which the sacred elements, 
the cross, etc., were deposited with due ceremonies on Good 
Friday to be taken out at Easter, in commemoration of 
Christ’s entombment and resurrection (often called ‘Easter 
sepulcher’).—Holy Sepulcher. See under holy, a.—whited 
sepulcher. See under white, v.—sep/ul-cher, sep/ul-chre, 
v. t.; -chered, -chred, -chering, -chring. To place in a 
sepulcher; entomb; bury; also, to serve asa sepulcher or 
tomb for. 

se-pul-chral (sé-pul/kral), a. [L. sepulcralis.] Of, per- 
taining to, or serving as a sepulcher or tomb (as, sepulchral 
inscriptions or monuments; “Our wasted oil unprofitably 
burns, Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns,” Cowper’s 
“Conversation,” 358); also, of or pertaining to sepulture or 
burial (as, sepulchral rites); also, proper to or suggestive of 
a sepulcher or tomb (as, a sepulchral silence or gloom); 
hence, in general, funereal or dismal (as, “His demeanor in 
public was still, silent, almost sepulchral,”’ Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” i. 1; “an old sepwlehral man,’ H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” xxviii.); often, of sound, hollow and dismal 
(as, “He heard his own name spoken in the hollow, sepul- 
chral tones of death,” Cooper’s ‘Spy,’ x.; “An owl answered 
with his sepulchral note,” Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” 
xsv.).—se-pul/chral-ly, adv. 

sep-ul-ture (sepul tan: n. [OF. sepulture (F. sépulture), 
< L. sepultura, < sepelire (pp. sepultus), bury.] The act 
of placing in a sepulcher or tomb; entombment; burial; 
also, a sepulcher, tomb, or burial-place (archaic).—se-pul- 
tu-ral (sé-pul’tii-ral), a.—sep/ul-ture, v. ¢.; -tured, -turing. 
To entomb; bury. 

se-qua-cious (sé-kwa/shus), a. [L. sequar (sequac-), < 
sequi, follow.] Following, as after a person or thing (some- 
times with of: as, “Orpheus could lead the savage race; And 
trees unrooted left their place, Sequacious of the lyre,” 
Dryden’s “Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,” vii.); also, disposed to 
follow a leader; given to following others in action, thought, 
etc., esp. in an unreasoning manner; also, following with 
smooth regularity one after another, as musical tones; pro- 
ceeding smoothly and regularly, as movements.—se-qua/« 
eee adv.—se-qua/cious-ness, se-qua/ci-ty (-kwas/- 
iti), n. 

se-quel (sé/kwel), n. [L. sequela, < sequi, follow.] A 
following}, or train of followersf; also, a train of events, 
proceedings, or circumstances, or an event or circumstance, 
following, or following from, something (as, the affair had an 
unexpected sequel in the surrender and confession of un- 
suspected persons; ‘‘She referred to the expected decease 
of her mother, and the gloomy sequel of funeral rites,” C. 
Bronté’s ‘“‘Jane Eyre,” xxi.; “Of love that never found his 
earthly close, What sequel? Streaming eyes and breaking 
hearts?”’ Tennyson’s “Love and Duty,” 2); the subsequence, 
consequence, result, or aftermath of something (as, “Our 
dreams are the sequel of our waking knowledge . . . Hideous 
dreams are exaggerations of the sins of the day’’: Emerson’s 
“Essays,” Spiritual Laws); the subsequent course of affairs, 
or the ensuing or later stages of the case (as, all these facts ~ 
became clear in the sequel); also, the part of something yet 
to come (as, ‘I will not fail to make you acquainted, from 
time to time, with the sequel of our adventures”: Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,’ May 8); esp., the following or remain- 
ing part of a narrative or the like (as, “I have experienced 
the excitement of a person to whom a tale has been half told, 
and who is impatient to hear the sequel”: C. Bronté’s ‘Jane 
Eyre,” xxxiii.); specif., a literary work, complete in itself, 
but forming a continuation of a preceding work (as, Steven~- 
son’s ‘David Balfour,” called in England “Catriona,” a 
romance written as a sequel to his ““Kidnapped’’); in pathol., 
a sequela. 

se-que-la (sé-kwé/li), n.; pl. -l@ (-lé). [L.: see sequel.] A 
thing following or resulting; in pathol., a disease or morbid 
affection following as the result of a previous disease. 


se-quence (sé/kwens), m. [LL. sequentia, < L. sequens 


(sequent-), ppr.: see sequent.] The following or coming of 
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-quin (sé/kwin), n. [F. sequin, < It. zecchino, < zecca, 
cane = Ar. sera ae for coining. ] a former Italian gold 
coin, worth about $2.25, first minted in Venice about 1280; 
also, a small disk or spangle used to ornament dress, etc.— 
se/quined, a. Ornamented with sequins (spangles). 
se-quoi-a (sé-kwoi/a), n. [NL.; named from Sequoya, an 
Indian (part white) of the Cherokee tribe, who invented an 
alphabet.] Either of two species of extremely tall pinaceous 


one thing after another in order, or succession (as, three 
names in sequence on a list; events occurring in sequence) ; 
also, order of succession (as, a list of books in alphabetical 
sequence; ‘Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree From high 
to low throughout, that... . ,” Shakspere’s “Timon of 
Athens,” v. 1. 211); also, the following of one thing from 
another logically or as a natural consequence (as, “In this 
remarkable Volume . . . his adherence to the mere course 


of time produces . . . a certain show of outward method;| trees of Califor- a “ , 
but of true logical method and sequence there is too little”: | mia constituting 

Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” i. 4); connection or relation the genus Sequoia. 

between successive events, facts, utterances, etc.; also, a| See big tree (un- 

number of things following one after another in order, or a| der big’, a.) and . 

continuous or connected series (as, a long sequence of un-| redwood. ; 


se-rac (se-rak’ or 
serfak), nm. ([F. 
(Swiss) sérac.] A 
large block or pin- 
nacle-like mass of 
ice formed by the 
breaking of a gla- 
cier. 

se-ra-glio (se-+ 
ral’y6 or se-ral’-), , 
n.; pl. seraglios 
(yo2). [It. serra- 
glio, inclosure, 
harem, palace, 
Ute, << 1, aH, 
bar for fastening 
a door (cf. serry), . : . 
but with sense Seauola,— Part of ope of the. Big Tree, (Semiete 
duesin@parte to. os. wee : ; 

Turk. serai: see serai.] The part of a Mohammedan house 
or palace in which the wives and concubines are secluded; a 
harem; also, a Turkish palace, esp. of the Sultan. 

se-rai (se-rii’), n. [Turk. and Hind. serat, < Pers. sarai.] 
In Eastern countries, a building for the accommodation of 
travelers; a caravansary; also, a Turkish palace, esp. of the 
Sultan. ; 

se-rail (se-ral’), n. [F. sérail.] A seraglio. [Now rare.] 

se-rang (se-rang’), mn. [Pers. sarhang, commander.] A 
native boatswain or head of a lascar crew. [E. Ind.] 

se-ra-pe (se-ri/pa), nm. [Mex. Sp. sarape.] A kind of 
shawl or wrap, often of gay colors, worn by Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. 

ser-aph (ser/af), n.; pl. -aphs or -aphim (-a-fim) (also erron. 
-aphims). (LL. seraphim, pl., < Heb. seraphim, pl.] One 
of the celestial beings seen hovering above the throne of God 
in Isaiah’s vision (see Isa. vi.); also, a member of the highest 
order of angels, distinguished by fervor of love, often repre- 
sented as a child’s head with two wings above, two below, 
and one on each side; also (pl. seraphs), a seraphic person. 
Cf. cherub.—se-raph-ic (se-raf/ik), a. [LL. seraphicus.] 
Of, like, or befitting a seraph.—se-raph/i-cal-ly, adv. 

ser/a-phim, n. pl. See seraph. 

ser-as-kier (ser-as-kér’), n. [Turk., < Pers. ser, head, + 
Ar. oe army.] A Turkish general, esp. the commander- 
in-chief. 

Serb (sérb). [Serbian Srb, Serb: cf. Sorb?.] Inn. A native 
or inhabitant of Serbia (Servia); a Serbian; also, the 
(Slavic) language of Serbia. II. a. Serbian.—Ser-bi-an 
(sér/bi-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to Serbia (or Servia), 
its inhabitants, or their language. II. n. A native or 
inhabitant of Serbia, esp. one belonging to the Slavic race 
inhabiting it; also, the Slavic language spoken in Serbia and 
neighboring regions. 

Ser-bo- (sér’b§-). Form of Serb used in combination, as in 
Serbo-Croatian (both Serbian and Croatian, as a particular 
branch or dialect of Slavic), Serbo-Montenegrin. 

Ser-bo-ni-an (sér-bd/ni-an), a. [Gr. DepBwvis (L. Sirbonis): 
see def.] Of or designating a large marshy (now dry) tract 
(Lake Serbonis) anciently existing in northern Egypt, sur- 
rounded and covered by shifting sands, in which entire 
armies are said to have been swallowed up: used in the 
phrase Serbonian bog (see Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ii. 592: 
fig., anything causing inextricable difficulty and embarrass- 
ment). 
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favorable seasons; a sequence of sonnets); also, something 
that follows; a subsequent event; a result; a logical con- 
sequence; in music, a series of melodic or harmonic phrases 
or groups repeated three or more times at successive pitches 
upward or downward, usually without modulation or 
chromatic deviation from the key; in card-playing, a set of 
three or more cards following one after another in order of 
value; in liturgics, a hymn sung in the Western Church 
after the gradual and before the gospel.—se/quen-cy, 7. 
The quality of being sequent; the fact of following as a 
logical or natural consequence. 

se-quent (sé/kwent). [L. sequens (sequent-), ppr. of sequt, 
follow: cf. second!, sect?, sue, suit, also execute, extrinsic, 
obsequious, persecute, and social.| I.a. Following, succeed- 
ing, or subsequent (archaic: as, ‘a sequent king,’”’ Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” xii. 165); also, following one after another, 
or successive (as, “The galleys Have sent a dozen sequent 
messengers ...at one another’s heels’: Shakspere’s 
“Othello,” i. 2. 41); characterized by continuous succession; 
occurring in or forming an uninterrupted series; consecutive; 
also, following as a logical or natural consequence; conse- 
quent. II. n. A followerf; also, that which follows in 
order; also, that which follows as a result. 

se-quen-tial (sé-kwen/shal), a. [LL. sequentia: see se- 
quence.| Following in sequence; succeeding; subsequent; 
resultant or consequent; also, forming a sequence or con- 
nected series; characterized by regular sequence of parts.— 
se-quen’tial-ly, adv. 

se-ques-ter (sé-kwes/tér), v. t. [LL. sequestrare (pp. seques- 
tratus), < L. sequester, a depositary, trustee: cf. sequestrate. ] 
In legal use, to remove (property) temporarily from the 
possession of the owner; seize and hold, as the property 
and income of a debtor, until legal claims are satisfied; also, 
to sequestrate the property of (a person); in general use, to 
confiscate, or take forcible possession of (as, “The soldiers 
. . . sequestered rents and assessed fines”: Morley’s “Oliver 
Cromwell,” ii. 4); also, to remove or separate (as, “The 
virtue of art lies in detachment, in sequestering one object 
from the embarrassing variety’: Emerson’s ‘‘Essays,” 
Art); esp., to remove or withdraw into solitude or retire- 
ment, or seclude (as, “A man might properly sequester 
himself, to review his life and purify his heart,” Johnson’s 
“Rasselas,” xxii.; “So long he had been retired and se- 
questered from all his acquaintance,” Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” Sept. 15).—se-ques/tered, p. a. Separated or 
withdrawn from others; living in retirement or seclusion, as 
persons; secluded or out-of-the-way, as places (as, “this 
dark sequester’d nook,” Milton’s “‘Comus,”’ 500; “‘a seques- 
tered village,” R. Graves’s “Spiritual Quixote,” i. 1). 

se-ques-trate (sé-kwes/trat), v. t.; -trated, -trating. [LL. 
sequestratus, pp. of sequestrare: see sequester.] In legal use, 
to sequester (property); seize and hold until legal claims are 
satished; in general use, to confiscate; also, to separate, 
withdraw, or seclude (obs. or rare).—se-ques-tra-tion (sek- 
wes-tra/shon or sé-kwes-), n. [LL. sequestratio(n-).] In 
legal use, the sequestrating or sequestering of property; a 
writ authorizing this; in general use, confiscation or seizure; 
also, removal or separation; banishment or exile; with- 
drawal, retirement, or seclusion.—se-ques-tra-tor (sek/wes- 
tra-tor or sé/kwes-), n. 

se-ques-trum (sé-kwes/trum), n. [NL. use of ML. seques- 
trum, separation, L. deposit: cf. sequester.] In pathol., a 
dead portion of bone separated from the living part, as in 
necrosis. 


serdab 


ine eudeb or sér-dib/), n. [Ar., < Pers. serdab, 

: stern Asia, a cellar or underground chamber; 
also, in Egypt, a narrow chamber in a mastaba (tomb), in 
which a statue or other representation of the deceased person 
was kept. 

sere (sér), a. and v. See sear}, 

se-rein (sé-ran), mn. [F. serein, evening damp, OF. serain, 
evening, nightfall, ult. < L. serwm, evening, prop. neut. of 
serus, late.| In meteor., a very fine rain falling from a clear 
sky after sunset. 

ser-e-nade (ser-e-nad’), n. LF. sérénade, < It. serenata: see 
serenata. | A complimentary performance of vocal or instru- 
mental music in the open air at night, as by a lover under the 
window of his lady; also, a piece of music suitable for such 
performance. Cf. aubade.—ser-e-nade’, v. t. or 1.; -naded, 
-nading. To entertain with or perform a serenade. —ser-e- 
nad/er (-na/dér), n. 

ser-e-na-ta (ser-e-nii/td), n. [It., serenade, appar. < sereno, 
open air (< L. serenus, E. serene), perhaps with sense 
affected by sera, evening, < L. serus, late: cf. serein.] In 
music, a form of secular cantata, often of a dramatic or 
imaginative character; also, an instrumental composition 
in several movements, forming an intermediate link between 
the suite and the symphony. 

ser-en-dip-i-ty (ser-en-dip/i-ti), mn. [Coined (1754) by 
Horace Walpole from Serendip, Serendib, old name for 
Ceylon, in a fairy-tale called “The Three Princes of Seren- 
dip,” in which the princes are described as making such 
discoveries. | The faculty or habitual experience of making 
happy or interesting discoveries unexpectedly or by accident. 
—ser-en-dip’per, n. One who has or displays the faculty 
of serendipity. 

se-rene (sé-rén’), a. [L. serenus, clear, bright, serene. ] 
Clear, fair, or without cloud or storm (as, a serene sky; 
serene air or weather; “‘one serene and moonlight night, 
when all the waves rolled by like scrolls of silver,” H. Mel- 
ville’s ““Moby-Dick,” li.); clear and bright (as, ““The moon, 
serene in glory, mounts the sky,” Pope’s ‘Winter,’ 6; 
“many a gem of purest ray serene,” Gray’s “Elegy,” xiv.); 
also, calm or tranquil, as waters, the sea, etc.; peaceful, 
quiet, or without tumult or disturbance, as times, conditions, 
life, etc. (as, ‘The days were peaceful and serene,’’ Dickens’s 
“Oliver Twist,” xxxii.; “She ... wish’d . . . Some place 
of more serene repose,’ Cowper’s “Retired Cat,” 30); un- 
affected by disturbing emotions, or calm, placid, or unruffled, 
as a person or the mind, countenance, etc. (as, “He is kept 
serene and calm, by . . . knowing nothing of the dangers 
which surround him,’’ Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 14; 
“His features were sunk in death, but they were yet serene,” 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘‘Romance of the Forest,” vii.); character- 
istic of or showing serenity of mind (as, “‘a certain serene 
self-possession,”’ Longfellow’s “Kavanagh,” xxiv.; “She 
announced, in the serenest, simplest tone, that... ,” 
H. James’s “Portrait of a Lady,” xlv.); also [often cap.], an 
epithet used in titles of honor of certain reigning princes, etc. 
(as, his Serene Highness).—all serene, all peaceful or quiet; 
hence, all satisfactory, or all right (as, “ ‘I’m just going to 
walk about in the garden a minute.’ .. . ‘All serene!’ 
he agreed”: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” ii. 6). 
[Collog.]—se-rene’,n. A time or condition of clear weather 
(obs. or rare); also, a clear or tranquil expanse, as of sky or 
sea (poetic: as, ‘““No mist obscures, nor cloud . . . Breaks 
the serene of heaven,” Southey’s “Thalaba,” i. 1); also, 
calm, tranquillity, or serenity (chiefly poetic).—se-rene’, 
v. t.; -rened, -rening. To make serene. [Archaic.]— 
se-rene/ly, adv.—se-rene/ness, .—se-ren/i-ty (-ren/i-ti), 
n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state or quality of being serene; 
clearness, as of the sky, air, etc.; calmness, tranquillity, or 
peacefulness, as of a place, time, etc.; often, calmness of 
mind, placidity, or tranquil composure (as, “He was always 
a cool man; nothing could disturb his serenity”: Mark 
Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” xlix.); also [usually cap.], 
with his, your, etc., a title of honor given to certain reigning 
princes, etc. 

serf (serf), n. [OF. F. serf, < L. servus, slave: cf. serve.] 
Aslavet; specif., a person in a condition of modified slavery, 
required to render certain services to his lord, and commonly 
attached to the lord’s land and transferred with it from one 
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owner to another.—serf-age (sér/faj), m. The condition 
of a serf; also, the serf system; also, the serf class. —serf/- 
dom (-dom), n. The condition of a serf. Also serf/hood 
(-hud), serf’ship, n. 

serge (sérj),. [OF. serge, sarge (F. serge), orig. a silk fabric, 
< L. sericus: see silk.] Formerly, a woolen fabric used for 
hangings, clothing, etc.; now, a twilled fabric, commonly of 
worsted or wool, but also woven wholly or in part of silk or 
cotton. 

ser-geant, ser-jeant (sir’jent), n. [OF. serjant (F. sergent), 
< L. serviens (servient-), ppr. of servire, E. serve.| A 
servant} or retainert; a tenant by military service, below 
the rank of knight}; also, an officer who enforced the decrees 
or commands of a court, arrested offenders, etc.t (sometimes 
fig.: as, “This fell sergeant, death, Is strict in his arrest,’’ 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” v. 2. 347); also, in England, a 
member of a superior order of barristers, now abolished 
(usually serjeant, often serjeant at law); also, any of various 
officers of the English royal household; also, in military use, 
a non-commissioned officer of the grade next above that of 
corporal (now sergeant); hence, a police officer of higher 
rank than a common policeman or constable (now sergeant). 
—ser/gean-cy, ser/jean-cy (-jen-si), n.—ser/geant=ats 
arms’, n.; pl. sergeants-. An executive officer of a legisla- 
tive or other body, whose duty it is to enforce the commands 
of the body, preserve order, etc.—ser/geant=fish, n. A 
large, fusiform acanthopterygian fish, Rachycentron canadus 
(or Elacate 
canada), with 
a long black 
stripe along 
its side, found 
in warm seas, 
esp. on the 
southeastern 
coast of the 
U. S. and in the East Indies.—ser/geant=ma/jor, 7n.; pl. 
-jors. A non-commissioned military officer of the highest 
grade.—ser/geant-ship, ser/jeant-ship, n.—ser’/gean-ty, 
ser’jean-ty (-jen-ti), n. [OF. serjantie.] A form of feudal 
tenure in England, on condition of rendering some specified 
personal service to the king. [Now hist.] 

se-ri-al (sé/ri-al). [NL. serialis, < L. series: see series.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to a series (as, the serial number of a 
bond); arranged in or constituting a series; specif., occurring 
or appearing in instalments in successive issues of a periodical 
(as, serial publication; a serial story); pertaining to such 
publication (as, the serial rights of a novel). I. m. A 
literary work issued in successive parts; esp., a novel or the 
like published in instalments in successive numbers of a 
periodical.—se/ri-al-ist, n. A writer of serials.—se-ri- 
al/i-ty (-al/i-ti), n. Serial character; occurrence or arrange- 
ment in a series. —se/ri-al-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To 
arrange in a series; also, to publish in serial form (as, “Gor- 
don’s Monthly was serializing the novel in America”: Arnold 
Bennett’s “Great Man,” xxvi.).—se’ri-al-i-za/tion (-i-za/- 
shon), n.—se/ri-al-ly, adv. In a serial manner; in a series; 
as a Serial. 

se-ri-ate (sé/ri-dt), a. [ML. seriatus, pp. of seriare, arrange 
in a series, < L. series: see series.] Arranged or occurring 
in one or more series. —se/ri-ate-ly, adv. 

se-ri-a-tim (sé-ri-d/tim), adv. [ML., < L. series: see series.] 
In a series; one after another: as, “(He announced his inten- 
tion of thrashing the entire population of Medora seriatim” 
(Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail,” vi.). 

se-ri-a-tion (sé-ri-a/shon), n. [Cf. F. sériation.] Succession 
or arrangement in a series. 

se-ri-ceous (sé-rish/ius), a. [L. sericeus, < sericus, silken: 
see silk.| Silky; covered with silky down, asa leaf. 

ser-i-ci-cul-ture (ser‘i-si-kul’/tir), n. [F. sériciculture, < 
LL. sericum, silk (see sik), + L. cultura, culture. ] The 
rearing and keeping of silkworms, for the production of raw 
silk; sericulture.—ser’i-ci-cul/tur-al (-ttr-al), a.—ser'i- 
ci-cul/tur-ist, 7. 4 

ser-i-cin (ser/i-sin), n. [LL. sericum, silk: see silk.) In 
chem., a gelatinous organic compound obtained from silk, | 

ser-i-cul-ture (ser/i-kul-tiir), etc. Shorter form of serict- 
culture, etc. 
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A large bird, 


ser-i-e-ma (ser-i-é/m4), nm. [S. Amer.] 
Cariama cristata, with long 
legs and a crested head, na- 
tive in southern Brazil, etc. 
Also called crested screamer. 
se-ries (sé/réz or sé/ri-€z), 
n.; pl. series. [L., row or 
chain of things, series, < se- 
rere (pp. sertus), join: cf. as- 
sert, desert?, dissert, exert, 
insert.| A number of things, 
events, etc., ranged or oc- 
curring in spatial, temporal, 
or other succession; a num- 
ber of similar or related 
things in succession; a se- 
quence; specif., a consecu- 
tively numbered issue of 
notes, bonds, or the like; a 
set, as of coins, stamps, etc.; 
a set of volumes, as of a period- 
ical, or as issued in like form 
with similarity of subject or 
purpose; also, a continued 
course, as of action, life, etc.} (as, “I looked forward without 
hope through the series of my existence”: Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams,” xxxiv.); also, the connected sequence of thought 
or discoursef; in math., a succession of quantities or terms 
related in some definite way to one another or to another 
quantity or quantities. —in series, in elect., with the positive 
pole, terminal, or the like, of one, joined to the negative 
of the next: said of batteries, etc.—se/ries=dy’na-mo, 7. 
In elect., a series-wound dynamo.—se/ries=mo/’tor, n. In 
elect., a series-wound motor.—se/ries=wound, a. In elect., 
noting a dynamo or a motor of which the field-magnet coils 
are in series with the armature circuit, so that the whole or 
practically the whole armature current passes through the 
field-magnet coils. Cf. shunt-wound. 
ser-if (ser/if), m. [Origin uncertain.] In typog., a smaller 
line used to finish off a main stroke of a letter, as at the top 
and bottom of M. 
ser-in! (ser/in), m. [F.; origin unknown.] A finch, Serinus 
hortulanus, of central 
and southern Europe, 
closely resembling the 
canary, but smaller. 
ser-in?, ser-ine 
(ser/in), ». [LL. seri- 
cum, silk: see silk. ] 
In chem., a white 
organic compound de- 
rived from = sericin, 
etc., occurring in mon- 
oclinic crystals, and 
combining with both 
acids and bases. 
se-rin-ga (se-ring/gi), 
nm. [F.] Same as sy- 
ringa. 
s@-ri-o=com-ic (sé/ri-d- 
kom/ik). I. a. Partly 
serious and partly comic: as, ‘Irony . . . assumes that man 
is a serw-comic animal’ (J. H. Robinson’s “Mind in the 
Making,” iv. 9). II. m. A serio-comic performer; an actor 
of serio-comic réles; a singer of serio-comic songs.—se/ri-o= 
com/i-cal, a. Serio-comic.—se/ri-o=com/i-cal-ly, adv. 
se-ri-ous (sé/ri-us), a. [OF. serieux (F. sérieux), < ML. 
seriosus, for L. serius, grave, earnest, serious.] Character- 
ized by earnestness of purpose or thought, as persons, or their 
actions, etc.; of grave or solemn disposition or character; 
not light or superficial; often, being in earnest, or not trifling 
or jesting; not comic or humorous, as a play, a réle, or an 
actor; also, earnestly or solemnly religious, as persons (some- 
times taken as a mere cant expression: as, “And Peter Bell, 
when he had been With fresh-imported Hell-fire warmed, 
Grew serious,” Shelley’s “Peter Bell the Third,” i. 1); also, 
of grave aspect (as, ‘‘a shallow brain behind a serious mask’’: 
Cowper’s “Conversation,” 297); also, demanding earnest 
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thought or application (as, serious reading; a servous occupa- 
tion); also, weighty or important (as, a serious matter; 
serious reasons against a project); considerable in amount or 
extent (as, “He . . . serzous sums in healing misery spent, 
Crabbe’s “Borough,” xiii.; serious damage); giving cause 
for apprehension, grave, or critical (as, a servous illness; 
“We live in serious times,’ Cooper’s ‘“Two Admirals,” xi.). 
—se/ri-ous-ly, adv.—se/ri-ous-ness, 7. 

ser-jeant (sir/jent), etc. See sergeant, etc. 

ser-mon (sér/mon), n. [OF. F. sermon, < L. sermo(n-), 
talk, discourse.] Talk} or discourset; also, a discourse for 
the purpose of religious instruction or exhortation, esp. one 
based on a text of Scripture and delivered from a pulpit; 
hence, any similar serious discourse; a serious exhortation. — 
Sermon on the Mount, the discourse delivered by Christ 
and recorded in Mat. v.—vii. and Luke, vi.—ser-mon-esque’ 
(-esk’),a. [See-esque.] In the style or manner of a sermon. 
—ser/mon-et, ser-mon-ette/ (-et’), m. [See -et and -ette.] 
A short sermon.—ser-mon/ic, ser-mon/i-cal (-mon/ik, 
-ikal), a. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or resembling a 
sermon.—ser-mon/i-cal-ly, adv.—ser/monrize (-iz), 2.; 
-ized, -izing. 1. intr. To deliver or compose a sermon; 
hence, to give serious exhortation, or discourse seriously (as, 
“Tn sailor fashion roughly sermonizing On providence and 
trust in Heaven”: Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” 204). IL tr. 
To preach a sermon to; hence, to give serious exhortation to, 
or lecture (as, “I see no right you have to sermonize me”’: 
C. Bronté’s “Villette,” ix.); also, to bring into a particular 
condition by preaching.—ser/mon-iz-er (-i-zér), 7. 

se-ro- (sé/r5-). Form of serwm used in combination, as in 
seromucous (composed of both serum and mucus), sero- 
vaccination. 

se-rol-o-gy (sé-rol/d-ji), mn. [See sero- and -logy.] The 
scientific study of the serum of the blood.—se-ro-log-i-cal 
(sé-r-loj/i-kal), a.—se-rol/o-gist, 7. 

se-ros-i-ty (sé-ros’i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state of being 
serous or watery; also, a serous or watery fluid; serum. 

se-ro-ther-a-py (sé-rd-ther’a-pi), n. [See sero-.] Same as 
serumtherapy. 

se-rot-i-nal, se-rot-ienous (sé-rot/i-nal, -nus), a. [See 
serotine.] In bot., appearing or flowering late in the season. 

ser-o-tine (ser/6-tin or -tin), a. [L. serotinus, < sero, adv., 
late, < serus, adj., late.] Late, as in beginning or appearing; 
late in the day; in bot., serotinal. [Now rare. ] 

se-rous (sé/rus), a. [F. séreux, < L. serum, E. serum.] Of 
the nature of or resembling serum; containing serum; 
secreting serum; pertaining to or characterized by serum.— 
serous fluid, any of various animal liquids resembling 
blood-serum, as the fluids of the serous membranes.— 
serous membrane, any of various thin membranes, as the 
peritoneum, which line certain cavities of the body and exude 
a serous fluid. 

ser-ow (ser’6), m. [Native name.] Any of the Asiatic goat- 
like antelopes constituting the genus Nemorhzdus, as N. bu- 
balinus (or thar), a native of the Himalayas. 

ser-pent (sér’pent). [OF. F. serpent, < L. serpens (ser- 
pent-), creeping thing, serpent, orig. ppr. of serpere, creep, 
crawl, akin to Gr. éprew, Skt. sarp-, creep, sarpa, serpent: 
Che herpes and herpetology.| I.n. Asnake, esp. a large one; 
an ophidian reptile; also, Satan, or the devil (cf. Gen. iii. 
1-5); fig., a wily, treacherous, or malicious person; also, a 
kind of firework which burns with serpentine motion or flame; 
also, an old wooden musical wind-instrument of serpentine 
form and deep tone (as, ; 
“The fiddles finished off 
with a screech, and the 
serpent emitted a last note 
that nearly lifted the roof”: 
Hardy’s “Return of the 
Native,” ii. 5); also [cap.], 
in astron., the constella- 
tion Serpens. I. a. Ser- 
pent-like; serpentine or 
winding.—ser’pent, v. 7. 
To move like a serpent; Forms of Serpent. — The left-hand 
wind. figure is an early form of the instru- 

ser-pen-ta-ri-a(sér-pen-ta/- ™ent- 
ri-d), n. [LL., < L. serpens, E. serpent.| The medicinal 
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rhizome and rootlets of the Virginia snakeroot (see snake- 
root); also, the plant itself, 

Ser-pent=bear-er (sér/pent-bar’ér), nm. In astron., the 
constellation Ophiuchus, which is represented as a man 
holding in his hands a serpent (the representation of the 
constellation Serpens: see serpent, n.). 

Ser-pen-ti-form (sér-pen/ti-form), a. [L. serpens (serpent-) 
serpent: see -form.] : 
Having the form of a 
serpent; serpent-like. 

Ser-pen-tine (sér/pen-tin _. 
or -tin). [OF. F. ser- 
pentin, adj. (as n., F. « 
serpentine, the mineral), 
< LL. serpentinus, of a 
serpent, <_L. serpens: 
see serpent.| Ina. Of, 
pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a serpent; also, 
having the qualities of 
a serpent; subtle, wily, SS “Sess Ree PR, 
or cunning; treacherous; 4 Serpentiform Mexican Lizard (Chirotes 

- also, moving in a wind- atitas is 
ing course or having a winding form; tortuous; winding. 
II. n. A mineral consisting chiefly of a hydrous silicate of 
magnesium, usually green and sometimes spotted like a ser- 
pent’s skin, occurring in many varieties, from the more or 
less translucent (‘noble’ or ‘precious serpentine’) to the 
impure massive forms (‘common serpentine’) occurring 
as rock and extensively used (often under the name of 
‘serpentine marble’) for architectural and decorative purposes 
(see verd-antique); 
also, a kind of cannon 
formerly in use; also, 
something serpentine 
or winding; a wind- 
ing path; a winding 
sheet of water (as 
[cap., pron. sér/pen- 


sits ea os Serpentine. (From an sronien by Albrecht 


Diirer. 
Kensington Gardens, 
London).—ser’pen-tine, v. 7. or t.; -tined, -tining. To 
wind like a serpent: as, “She sawa .. . figure serpentining 
upward by one of the little paths” (Hardy’s “‘Return of the 
Native,” ii. 7).—ser’pen-ti-enous (-ti-nus), a. Of the 
nature of, resembling, or pertaining to serpentine. 
ser-pent-ry (sér/pent-ri), m. Serpents collectively. 
ser-pi-go (sér-pi’go), n. [ML. serpigo (serpigin-), < L. 
serpere, creep: see serpent.| In pathol., a creeping or spread- 
ing skin-disease, as ringworm. —ser-pig’/i-nous (-pij/i-nus), a. 
ser-ra-dil-la, ser-ra-del-la (ser-a-dil’/d, -del/a), mn. [Sp. 
serradilla (Pg. serradela), dim. < serrado, < L. serratus, E. 
serrate.] A fabaceous plant, Ornithopus sativus, a species of 
bird’s-foot, cultivated in Europe for forage, etc. 
ser-ra-noid (ser/a-noid). [NL. Serranus, genus of fishes, < 
L. serra, saw, saw-fish: see -oid.] I. a. Belonging tothe 
Serranidz, a family of acanthopterygian fishes including the 
sea-bass, and groupers, jewfishes, etc. II. m. A serranoid 
fish. 
ser-rate (ser/at), a. ([L. serratus, < serra, saw: cf. sierra.] 
Notched like the edge of a saw; toothed; specif., of a leaf, 
having small, sharp marginal teeth , 
pointing toward the apex (cf. dentate). 
—ser/rate, v. t.; -rated, -rating. 
To render serrate; notch like a saw. 
—ser-rat-ed (ser/a-ted), p.a. Ser- 
tate; notched like a saw.—ser-ra- 
tion (se-ra/shon), n. Serrated con- 
dition or form; also, a serrated edge 
or formation; also, one of the series 
of notches or teeth of such an edge 
or formation. Also ser-ra-ture serrate Leaf of American 
(ser’a-tiir). Linden (Tilia americana). 
ser-re-file (ser’e-fil), n. [F. serre-file, < serrer, close up (see 
serry), + file, E. file?.] Mulit., any of the men forming a 
line behind the last regular rank at the rear of a body of 
- troops. 
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ser-ri-corn (ser/i-kérn), [NL. serricornis, < L. serra, saw, 
+ cornu, horn.) I.a. Having serrate antenne; belonging 
to the Serricornia, a group of beetles 
(including the ordinary fireflies) whose 
antenne are usually serrate. II, n. | 
A serricorn beetle. 
ser-ried (ser/id), p. a. [See serry. | 
Crowded closely together, or in close 
order, as ranks or files of armed men, 
or objects likened to these: as, “On 
every side rose up the serried ranks 
of pine-trees’ (Bret Harte’s “Ro- 9? 
mance of Madrofio Hollow”). r4 A SerricorniBectia 
ser-ri-form (ser/i-férm), a. [L. serra, (an later). 2,3. En- 
saw: see -form.] Resembling a saw; Serricorma  ” % Other 
serrate. 
ser-ru-late (ser/j-lat), a. [NL. serrulatus, < L. serrula, 
dim. of serra, saw.] Finely or minutely serrate, as a leaf. 
Also ser/ru-lat-ed (-ld-ted).—ser-ru-la/tion (-la/shon), n. 
Serrulate condition or form; also, a fine or minute serration. 
ser-ry (ser’i), v.; -ried, -rying. [For earlier serr, < F. serrer, 
close up, press close, < LL. serare, to bar, bolt, < L. sera, 
bar for fastening a door: cf. sear, seraglio, and serrefile.] 
I. tr. To cause to stand closely together, or in close order, 
as ranks or files of armed men: as, ‘“The little band of devoted 
cavaliers about the king serried their forces” (Irving’s “Con- 
quest of Granada,” xvi.). II. intr. To crowd closely to- 
gether, as ranks or files of men: as, the troops serried close 
together; ‘High shoulders, low shoulders. . . Round, 
squares fee angular, serry and shove” (Henley’s “In Hospi- 
taly2oas)s 
ser-tu-la-ri-an (sér-tij-la/ri-an). [NL. Sertularia (see def.), 
< L. sertula, dim. of serta, garland, prop. pp. fem. of serere, 
join: cf. series.] I.a. Belonging or pertaining to the genus 
Sertularia, or to the family Sertwlariidx, comprising hydro- 
medusz which form arborescent colonies. II. 7. 
A sertularian hydromedusa. 
se-rum (sé/rum), 7.; pl. -rwms or -ra (-ri). 
[L., whey, watery fluid, serum.] The whey of 34‘ 
milk (also called, as L., serum lactis, ‘serum of 4 \ ¥ 
milk’); also, the clear, pale-yellow liquid which 
separates from the clot in the coagulation of 
blood (‘blood-serum’); also, a fluid of this 
kind obtained from the blood of an animal 
which has been rendered immune to some dis- 
ease by inoculation, used as an antitoxic or 
therapeutic agent; also, any watery animal 
fluid.—se-rum-ther/a-py (-ther/a-pi), n. [See 
therapy.] The treatment of disease by the 
injection of the serum of immunized animals. 
serv-a-ble (sér/va-bl), a. That may be served. 
ser-val (sér/val), n. [F. serval, for Pg. lobo cerval, lynx, < L. 
lupus, wolf, ++ cervus, deer.] An African quadruped, 
Felis serval, of 
the cat family, 
having a tawny 
coat spotted 
with black. 
ser-vant (sér/- 
vant),n. [OF. 
servant (F. ser- 
vante, fem.), 
servant, prop. 
ppr. of sermr, 
< L. servire, 
E. serve.| A 
person of either 
sex who is un- 
der obligation 
to perform cer- Serval. 
tain duties : 
for, or to obey the orders of, another or others, usually in 
return for wages or salary; esp., such a person employed 
in the performance of certain domestic duties, etc.; a house- 
hold or personal attendant; also, a bondman or bond- 
woman; a slave; also, a professed lover}; also, one devoted 
to any service, esp. that of God; also, fig., something afford- 
ing useful aid (as, ‘In the conquest of the west the backwoods 
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axe . . . was a servant hardly standing second even to the 
rifle’: Roosevelt’s “Winning of the West,” i. 5).—your 
(humble, obedient, etc.) servant, a phrase of courtesy, 
now purely formal, used esp. in subscribing a letter. —ser’- 
vant-less, a. Without a servant.—ser/vant-ship, 7. The 
condition of being a servant. : 
serve (serv), v.; served, serving. [OF. F. servir, < L. servire, 
be a slave or servant, serve, < servus, slave, servant: cf. 
serf, sergeant, servant, service?, deserve, and subserve. | 
I. intr. To perform domestic duties for another, act as a 
servant; also, to wait at table; hand food to guests; also, to 
attend to customers in a shop; also, to perform any duties 
for others; render assistance; go through a term of service; 
do duty as a soldier or sailor; perform official duty, as on a 
jury; also, to have a definite use or function, admit of being 
used for a particular purpose; be of use; also, to answer the 
purpose, or suffice ts “Short greeting serves in time of 
strife’: Scott’s “Marmion,” vi. 24); also, to be favorable, 
suitable, or convenient, as wind, weather, time, etc. (as, 
“We must take the current when it serves, Or lose our 
ventures”: Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” iv. 3. 223); also, in 
tennis, etc., to put the ball in play; also, eccles., to act as 
server. I. ¢r. To attend or wait upon; be a servant to; 
be in the service of; work for; also, to go through (a term of 
service, or of imprisonment); also, to render assistance or 
service to (as, “Cranmer rose into favour by serving Henry 
in the disgraceful affair of his first divorce”: Macaulay’s 
“Essays,” Hallam); render obedience or homage to (God, a 
sovereign, etc.); be a professed lover oft; gratify (desire, 
etc.); regulate one’s conduct in accordance with the demands 
of (the time); render active service to (a king, commander, 
etc.) in the army or navy; perform the duties of (an office, 
etc.); assist at or take part in (a function, etc.); also, to be 
subservient or subordinate to (as, “In the soul Are many 
lesser faculties that serve Reason as chief’’: Milton’s “Para- 
dise Lost,” v. 101); also, to be useful or of service to; answer 
the requirements of; also, to contribute or conduce to, or 
promote (as, “Christianity served these ends and purposes’’: 
J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 1); also, to be favorable 
to (as, “If fortune serve me, I’ll requite this kindness’: 
Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” iv. 7.78); also, to satisfy or con- 
tent (as, “He took such a fancy to me, that nothing would 
serve him but I must be his guest”’: Malkin’s tr. Le Sage’s 
“Gil Blas,” iii. 1); suit or fit, as clothes do (now Sc.); also, 
to prompt or encourage to do something} (as, “Certainly 
my conscience will serve me to run from this Jew my master”: 
Shakspere’s “(Merchant of Venice,” ii. 2. 1); also, to wait 
upon at table; set food before; help to food; set food on (a 
table); also, to wait on or supply (a customer in a shop); 
supply with something necessary; provide with a regular 
or continuous supply of something; also, to set (food) on a 
table or before a person (as, “Soup is served”: G. B. Shaw’s 
“You Never Can Tell,’ ii.); deal out or distribute (often 
with out: as, “He. . . served it [water] out in a gourd,” 
G. W. Cable’s “John March, Southerner,” xix.; to serve out 
ammunition); supply or furnish, or provide a regular or con- 
tinuous supply of (as, “the pump . . . that serves water to 
his garden,” Evelyn’s “Diary,” Oct. 25, 1695; to serve milk 
to a community); play or do (one a trick, turn, etc.: as, 
“He had before served me a scurvy trick,” Swift’s “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” ii. 3; he served me a good turn); also, to 
treat in a specified manner (as, “I could . . . deprive him 
of all his possessions and serve him as he served me,”’ W. H. 
Hudson’s ‘Green Mansions,” xix.; it serves him right, that 
is, it gives him his deserts, esp. for folly or wrong-doing); 
also, to operate or work (a gun, etc.); also, of a male animal, 
to cover (the female); in tennis, etc., to put (the ball) in 
play; naut., etc., to bind or wind (a rope, etc.) with small 
cord or the like, as to strengthen or protect it; in law, to 
make legal delivery of (a process or writ); present (a person) 
with a writ.—serve,n. The act, manner, or right of serving, 
as in tennis or handball: as, ‘““He had beaten Inchcape Jones 
at tennis, with a nasty, unsporting serve’’ (Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Arrowsmith,” xxxi.).—serv/er, n. One who serves; the 
player who puts the ball in play in tennis, etc.; that which 
serves or is used in serving, as a salver; eccles., an attendant 
on the priest at mass, who arranges the altar, makes the 
responses, etc. 
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Ser-vi-an (sér/vi-an), a. and n. Same as Serbian. 
ser-vice! ey n. [From serves, pl. of obs. serve, < AS. 
syrfe, < L. sorbus, service-tree: cf. sorb'.] A service-tree, 
esp. the European tree Sorbus domestica. ~ 
ser-vice? (sér/vis), n. [OF. servise (F. service), < L. servitium, 
< servus, slave, servant.] The condition of one who or that 
which serves; occupation or employment as a servant (as, 
to go into or be in service); employment in any duties or 
work for another or others, a government, etc. (as, to be in 
the service of a banking house); also, the work of one who 
serves; performance of duties as a servant; feudal alle- 
giancet; a duty owed by a feudal tenant to his lord; the 
devotion or suit of a lover (as, “So well he wood her... 
With humble service, and with daily sute,” Spenser’s “Faerie 
Queene,” vi. 10. 38: archaic); deferential regard or respect 
(in complimentary expressions: as, “Sir, my service to you, 
Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” i1.: archaic) ; also, 
in religious use, the serving of God by obedience, piety, etc. . 
(as, “Our voluntary service he requires”: Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” v. 529); public religious worship according to pre- 
scribed form and order (as, divine service); a celebration of 
public worship; a ritual or form prescribed for public worship 
or for some particular occasion (as, the marriage service) ; 
a musical setting of those portions of a liturgy which are sung; 
also, the serving of a sovereign, state, or government in some 
official capacity; the duty or work of public servants; specif., 
military or naval duty; the performance of such duty; par- 
ticipation in warfare; sometimes, a military or naval opera- 
tion (obs. or rare: as, “Alexander the Great . . . received 
letters out of Greece, of some fights and services there,” 
Bacon’s “Advancement of Learning,” i. 8. 1); also, a de- 
partment of public employment, or the body of public 
servants in it (as, the diplomatic service; the customs 
service); specif., the army or the navy (as, “We entered the 
service together, we were messmates for many years”: 
Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” viii.); also, the per- 
formance of any duties or work for another or others; activity 
in behalf of some person, etc. (often in pl.: as, to dispense 
with a person’s services; medical services); hence, in general, 
the rendering of assistance or aid (as, to do good service ina 
cause); helpful activity for the advantage or welfare of 
others (as, ‘“Myriads of souls were born again to ideas of 
service and sacrifice in those tremendous days”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Soul of a Bishop,” iii.); an act of helpful activity or friendly 
assistance (as, “I prithee, Lucio, do me this kind service”’: 
Shakspere’s ‘Measure for Measure,” i. 2. 181); the affording 
of assistance or useful aid by something, or the work which it 
does (as, ‘‘I’ll have the cudgel hallowed and hung o’er the 
altar; it hath done meritorious service,’ Shakspere’s ‘“Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” iv. 2. 218; these goods will give good 
service); assistance or use (in the phrase ‘of service’: as, “I 
hope you'll let me be of service to you in getting to a hotel,” 
Howells’s “(Chance Acquaintance,” iv.; “Analogy is... 
of great service in answering those objections,” J. Butler’s 
“Analogy of Religion,” i. 7); also, often, the act or manner 
of waiting at table, or serving food to guests; that which is 
served for a meal, the food set before a person, or a portion 
of food (now rare); a course served at table{; a set of dishes, 
etc., required for a particular use (as, a tea service; ‘“Des- 
lauriers was arranging upon the ground our service of tin 
cups and plates,” Parkman’s ‘Oregon Trail,” ii.); hence, a 
set of certain other articles, as of vessels for an altar; also, 
the act of waiting on customers, etc.; also, the supplying 
of any articles, commodities, activities, etc., required or 
demanded; the act or work of providing a regular or con- 
tinuous supply of something, or of supplying regularly the. 
needs or requirements of persons or the community; the 
supplying of water, gas, or the like to the public; the pro- 
viding of some accommodation required by the public, as 
messengers, telegraphs, or telephones, or conveyance by some 
form of vehicle; also, the system of pipes, etc., by which 
water, gas, or the like is supplied; the organized system of 
apparatus, appliances, employees, etc., for supplying some 
accommodation required by the public; also, the covering 
of a female animal by the male; in tennis, etc., the act or 
manner of putting the ball in play; the ball as put in play; 
naut., etc., small cord or the like wound about a rope, etc., 
as for strengthening or protection; in law, the serving of a 
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process or writ upon a person.—at one’s service, ready to 
serve one or obey one’s commands (formerly much used 
elliptically as a phrase of civility: as, “My name is Matthew 
Bramble, at your service,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
July 13); also, at one’s disposal, or ready for one’s use, as 
things.—ser’vice®, v. t.; -viced, -vicing. To make fit for 
service, or restore to condition for service: as, to service 
the brakes or the generator of an automobile. 
ser-vice-a-ble (sér’vis-a-bl), a. [OF. servisable.] Disposed 
to be of service, or diligent or attentive in serving (archaic: 
as, “The footmen might be aptly compared to the waiters of 
a tavern, if they were more serviceable and less rapacious,” 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 26); also, being of 
service, or useful (as, “You are useful to Mrs. Gradgrind, 
and . . . you are serviceable in the family also”: Dickens’s 
“Hard Times,” i. 14); also, capable of doing good service, 
or well suited for use (as, a serviceable horse; “his gold- 
headed cane . . . a serviceable staff of dark, polished wood,” 
Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven Gables,” iv.; “It’s a 
decent serviceable chair,” W. De Morgan’s “Alice-for-Short,” 
xiv.); often, admitting of long or hard use, or durable, as 
materials, clothing, etc.—ser/vice-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), 
ser/vice-a-ble-ness, n.—ser/vice-a-bly, adv. 
ser-vice=ber-ry (sér/vis-ber’i), n.; pl. -berries (-iz). The 
fruit of any service-tree; also, a North American malaceous 
shrub or small tree, Amelanchier canadensis, with a berry- 
like fruit; the shad- 
bush or June-berry; 
any of various other 
species of Amelan- 
chier. 
ser-vice=book (sér’- @ 
vis-buk), n. Ag 
book containing 
forms for divine 
service, as the Book 
of Common Prayer 
of the Anglican 
churches. 
ser-vice=plate (sér’- 
vis-plat),n. Akind 
of large, ornamental 
plate used, one at 
each place, on a 
formally arranged 
table: intended for 
decorative effect, Service-berry (Amelanchier canadensis). — 1, 
and replaced by (or branch with flowers ; 2, branch with fruit ; a, flow- 
sometimes, in some &F 2 fruit. 
courses, remaining under) plates holding food during the 
course of the meal. 
ser-vice=sta-tion (sér/vis-sta’”shon), n. A station or estab- 
lishment for the accommodation of those requiring service 
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was tucked under his chin” (Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ 
Tale,” iv. 1). 
ser-vile (sér/vil or, chiefly Brit., -vil). [L. servilis, < servus, 
slave, servant.] I.a. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
slaves (as, the servile condition; a servile insurrection; the 
servile wars of ancient Rome, against insurgent slaves); 
being in slavery (as, the servile class); politically enslaved, 
oppressed, or in subjection, as a people (archaic); also, 
proper to or customary for slaves (as, “servile food”: Milton’s 
“Samson Agonistes,” 574); hence, of work, etc., laborious, 
mechanical, common, or menial (as, “On the first day shall 
be an holy convocation: ye shall do no servile work therein,” 
Lev. xxili. 35; “The squire’s employment ... was the 
servile task of cleaning Sir Aymer’s arms,” Scott’s “Castle 
Dangerous,” v.); also, characteristic of, befitting, or suggest- 
ing a slave, or slavish, abject, or ignoble (as, servile obedience 
or humility; servile fear); often, slavishly deferential or 
obsequious, as actions, speech, manner, etc., or persons 
(as, “I did not . . . aim at gaining his favor by paying any 
servile respect to him,” B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” 
vi.; servile complaisance; servile courtiers or flatterers); 
yielding slavishly, or truckling (to: as, judges servile to 
public opinion; “servile to a shrewish tongue,” Tennyson’s 
“Locksley Hall,” 42); completely subjectt (to: as, ‘A breath 
thou [life] art, Servile to all the skyey influences,” Shakspere’s 
“Measure for Measure,” iii. 1. 9); also, slavishly faithful or 
exact, as imitation, reproduction, translation, etc., or an 
imitator, etc.; devoid of originality; in philol., merely sub- 
sidiary or auxiliary, as a letter or a particle. II n. A 
servile person; in philol., a servile letter or particle.— 
ser/vile-ly, adv.—ser’vile-ness, n.—ser-vil/i-ty (-vil/i-ti), n. 
The state or character of being servile; servile attitude, 
spirit, or behavior; servile deference or submission. 
serv-ing (sér/ving), m. The act of one who or that which 
serves; naut., material used for serving a rope, etc. 
Ser-vite (sér/vit), n. [ML. Servitz, pl., < L. servus, slave, 
servant.] A monk or nun of the mendicant order of ‘‘Ser- 
vants of Mary,” founded in Italy in 1233. 
ser-vi-tor (sér/vi-tor), n. [OF. servitor (F. serviteur), < LL. 
servitor, < L. servire, E. serve.] A man-servant (archaic: 
as, “There sat the lifelong creature of the house, Loyal, the 
dumb old servitor,’ Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 
1137); in general, one who serves, or is in or at the service 
of another, or a servant, attendant, or adherent (archaic: as, 
“My noble queen . . . henceforth I am thy true servitor,” 
Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” iii. 3. 196); a lover (archaic); a 
soldiert; also, formerly, at Oxford University, an under- 
graduate supported in part by college funds and required 
to wait at table on the fellows and gentlemen commoners 
(as, ‘In moods of humility I can be a Sizar, or a Servitor’’: 
Lamb’s “Oxford in the Vacation”’).—ser-vi-to/ri-al (-td/- 
ri-al), a.—ser/vi-tor-ship, n.—ser’vi-tress, n. A female 
servant or attendant. 


of some kind, as the supplying of parts for or the making of | ser-vi-tude (sér’vi-tiid), n. [OF. F. servitude, < L. servitudo, 


repairs on automobiles, radio apparatus, etc. 

ser-vice=tree (sér/vis-tré), m. [See service!.] A European 
malaceous tree, Sorbus domestica, bearing a small, acid 
fruit that is edible when overripe, or the related European 
tree, S. torminalis (the ‘wild service-tree’), with similar 
fruit; a checker-tree; also, the North American ser- 
vice-berry, Amelanchier canadensis, or some related spe- 
cies. 

ser-vi-dor (sér/vi-dér), mn. [Coined word.] A specially 
devised cabinet, built usually in the entrance-door of a guest- 
room, as in modern hotels, clubs, etc., intended to afford a 
mechanically safeguarded passage through which the 
occupant of the room may be served in some way (as with 
respect to mail, telegrams, ice-water, laundry, the pressing 
of clothes, etc.) without needless intrusion by servants. 
[Proprietary name.]—ser’vi-dor, v. ¢. To serve through a 
servidor. : 

ser-vi-ent (sér’vi-ent), a. [L. serviens (servient-), ppr._of 
servire, E. serve.] Subordinate. [Now chiefly legal.]— 
servient tenement, in /aw, a tenement which is subject 
to a servitude or easement in favor of a dominant tene- 
ment. 7 

ser-vi-ette (sér-vi-et’, F. ser-vyet), n. [F., appar. < servir, 
E. serve.| A napkin, as for use at table: as, “His sermette 


< servus, slave, servant.] The condition of being a slave; 
slavery, bondage, or serfdom; any condition of slavish, 
oppressive, or ignoble subjection (as, political servitude; 
intellectual servitude; moral servitude, as of those under 
the sway of the passions); complete subjection to the 
authority or influence of anything (as, the servitude of duty 
or of love); also, the condition or work of-a servant or of 
one serving, or service (chiefly archaic: as, “Besides my 
daylight servitude, I served over again all night in my 
sleep,’ Lamb’s ‘‘Superannuated Man”); specif., compulsory 
service or labor as a punishment for criminals (as, penal 
servitude); also, slaves or servants collectively (as, ‘‘After 
him a cumbrous train Of herds and flocks, and numerous 
servitude’: Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” xii. 132); in law, the 
condition of property subject to some right of enjoyment 
possessed by another than its owner or attaching to some 
other property; such a right of enjoyment. — 
Ser-vo- (ser/vo-). Same as Serbo-. 
ser-vo=mo-tor (sér/vd-md/tor), n. [F. servo-moteur, < L. 
servus, slave, servant, -+ motor, E. motor.] In mach., an 
auxiliary motor, as one for moving the reversing gear of a 
marine engine. 
ses-a-me (ses/a-mé), n. [L. sesamwm, sesama, < Gr. 
choauov, onoaun.| A tropical herbaceous plant, Sesamum 
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sesamoid 


indicum, whose small oval seeds are edible and yield an oil 


(see benne); also, the seeds them- 
selves; also, same as open sesame. 
—open sesame. See entry open 
sesame.—ses/a-moid. [Gr. onca- 
poedhs: see -oid.] I. a. Shaped 
like a sesame-seed, as_ certain 
small, nodular bones and cartila- 
ges. II.n. A sesamoid bone or 
cartilage. —ses/a-mum (-mum), 7. 
[L.] Sesame. 
sesqui-. [L. sesqut-, sesque-, contr. 
< semis, half, + -que, and: cf. 
semi-.] A prefix meaning ‘and a 
half more,’ or implying a ratio of 
1} to 1 (or 8 to 2), aS in sesquicen- Sesame (Sesamum indicum). 
tennial, sesquioxide. — : 
ses-qui-cen-ten-ni-al (ses’kwi-sen-ten/i-al). [See sesqui-. ] 
I. a. Pertaining to, or marking the completion of, a period 
of a century and a half, or 150 years. IL n. A 150th 
anniversary, or its celebration. 
ses-qui-ox-ide (ses-kwi-ok/sid or -sid), m. [See sesqut-.] 
In chem., an oxide containing three atoms or equivalents 
of oxygen to two of the other element or of some radi- 
cal. 
ses-qui-ped-al (ses/kwi-ped-al or ses-quip’é-dal), a. 
as sequipedalian. ‘ f 
ses-qui-pe-da-lian (ses’/kwi-pé-da/lian). [L. sesquipedalis 
(in neut. pl., sesquipedalia verba, words a foot and a half 
long: Horace’s ‘‘Ars Poetica,” 97), < sesqut- (see sesyui-) + 
pes (ped-), foot.] I. a. Measuring a foot anda half; hence, 
of words or expressions, very long; containing many syl- 
lables; of persons, given to using long words (as, “The 
words gathered size like snowballs, and towards the end of 
her letter Miss Jenkyns used to become quite sesquipeda- 
lian”: Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” v.). IE. n. A sesqui- 
pedalian word.—ses’qui-pe-da/lian-ism, n. The practice 
of using long words. 
sesssile (ses/il), a. [L. sessilis, sitting, low, < sedere, sit: 
see see!.] In bot., zodl., etc., attached by the base, or without 
any distinct pro- 
jecting support, 
as a leaf issuing 
directly from the 
stem without a 
petiole or as a 
flower without a 
peduncle, or as| 
certain crusta- 
ceans (see acorn- 
shell and barna- 
cle!), or as parts 
or organs (cf. 
stalk-eyed). 1._ Sessile Flower of Trillium (Trillium sessile). 2. 
ses-sion (sesh’on), Sessile Leaves of Bellwort (Uvularia sessilifolia). 
n. [OF. F. session, <_L. sessio(n-), a sitting, session, 
< sedere, sit: see see!.] The act of sitting, or the state 
or posture of being seated (now rare: as, “Vivien . 
Leapt from her session on his lap, and stood,” Tennyson’s 
“Merlin and Vivien,” 842); also, the sitting together of 
a court, council, legislature, or the like, for conference or 
the transaction of business (as, Congress is now in session); 
a single continuous sitting, or period of sitting, of persons 
assembled for conference, business, or the like; a single 
continuous course or period of lessons, study, etc., in the 
work of a day at school (as, a school day consisting of one 
session, or of a morning and an afternoon session); a con- 
tinuous series of sittings or meetings of a court, legislature, 
or the like, or the period or term during which such a series 
is held; a portion of the year during which instruction is 
given at a college or the like; specif., pl., the sittings or a 
sitting of justices in court (as, sessions of the peace, in Great 
Britain, periodical sittings held by justices of the peace, as 
petty, special, or general sessions, or quarter-sessions; courts 
of special or of general sessions, in the U. S., local courts 
dealing esp. with lesser criminal offenses); the court so held; 
also, sing., the lowest court in Presbyterian churches, com- 
posed of the pastor and the lay or ruling elders of the local 
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church.— Court of Session, the supreme civil tribunal of 
Scotland, established in 1532.—ses/sion-al, a. : 
ses-terce (ses/térs), m. [L. sestertvus, ee adj., ‘two anda 
half, < semis, half, + tertius, third.] An ancient Roman 
coin (orig. equivalent to 23 asses, 
later to 4 asses) equal to a quarter 
of a denarius. —ses-ter/ti-um (-tér’- ff 
shi-um), 7.; pl. -tia (-shi-d). [L.J@ 
An ancient Roman money of ac- \ 
count equal to a thousand sesterces. 
—ses-ter’ti-us (-shi-us), ”.; pl. -t2 
(-shi-1). A sesterce. 
ses-tet (ses-tet’), n. [It. sestetio, F 
dim. < sesto, < L. sextus, sixth, < sea, six: cf. seztet.] A 
musical sextet; also, the last six lines of a sonnet. 
ses-ti-na (ses-té/nd), n. [It., < sesto, sixth: see sestet.] A 
poem of six six-line stanzas and a three-line envoy, orig. 
without rime, in which each stanza repeats the end-words 
of the lines of the first stanza, but in different order, the 
envoy using the six words again, three in the middle of the 
lines and three at the end. Also ses-tine’ (-tén’). 
set (set), v. t.; set, setting. [AS. settan = D. zetten = G. 
setzen = Icel. setja = Goth. satjan, set, lit. ‘cause to sit’; 
causative of the verb (AS. sittan, etc.) represented by E. 
sit.] To cause to sit; seat; often, to put (a hen) to sit on 
eggs to hatch them; hence, to place (eggs) under a hen or in 
an incubator; also, to put in a particular or the proper place 
or position; place; often, to put into the ground to grow, 
as young plants; hence, to plant (ground), as with young 
trees; also, to stake or wager (archaic); also, to put on 
paper or the like, as in writing (usually with down); affix toa 
document, as one’s signature; give an account, esp. an 
orderly or detailed account, of (with forth); also, to put into 
some condition or relation (as, to set a thing on fire; to set 
one free; to set one’s heart on a thing; one thing sefs another 
off to advantage by contrast); put (a price or value) upon 
something; also, to post, station, or appoint for the purpose 
of performing some duty (as, “I set my dog to guard it [land 
with a growing crop] in the night,’’ Defoe’s ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 8; to set spies on a person); fix, appoint, or 
ordain (as, ‘“Where bounds were set To darkness,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” iii. 538; to set a time); present or fix for 
others to follow (as, to set an example; to set a fashion; to 
set the pace); prescribe or assign, as a task; lease or let 


Obverse. Reverse. 


Sesterce (silver). — British 
Museum. 


(now prov. Eng. and Sc.: as, ‘‘He set his own house to - 


Thomas Treddles the weaver,” Galt’s “Annals of the 
Parish,” xxviii.); also, to put in the proper position, order, or 
condition for use (as, to set a trap, a table, or a stage); adjust 
or arrange; spread (sails) so as to catch the wind (hence, to 
set sail, to start on a voyage); also, to fix or mount (a gem, 
etc.) in gold or the like; place in a frame or setting; hence, 
to adorn with or as with precious stones; stud, strew, or 
cover with a number of objects (as, “The old knight. . . 
bid me observe how thick the city was set with churches”: 
Addison, in “Spectator,” 383); also, to give a fine edge to (a 
razor, etc.); incline the teeth of (a saw) alternately to the 
right and the left in order that the kerf may be wider than the 
blade; also, to adjust according to a standard (as, to set 
a clock, so that it will indicate the correct time); also, to 
place in thought or estimation (as, to set too early a date 
upon an occurrence; “Dante shall give Fame leave to set 
thee higher Than his Casella,’ Milton’s “Sonnets,” To H. 
Lawes); fix the value of at a certain amount or rate (as, 
“There shall no figure [statue] at such rate be set As that of 
true and faithful Juliet”: Shakspere’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
v. 3. 301); put (much, little, store, etc.) as the measure of 
esteem of a person or thing (used in certain phrases: as, to 
set little by a person; to set great store by a thing); also, to 
put into a fixed, rigid, or settled state, as the countenance, 
the muscles, or the mind; cause (something, as mortar) to 
become firm or hard; pose, perplex, or embarrass (now rare); 
also, to cause to take a particular direction; convey or 
transport (now rare: as, to set one across a ferry); propel 
by means of a pole, as a boat; also, to put to a duty, under- 
taking, etc. (as, ‘one set to watch the manners and behaviour 
of my countrymen,” Addison in “Spectator,” 485; “All my 
mind was set Serious to learn and know,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Regained,” i. 202); encourage to an attack, pursuit, etc. 
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(esp. with on or upon: as, “It’s good luck, if the house-dog 
be not se¢ upon one,” R. Graves’s “Spiritual Quixote,” ii. 3); 
cause to be hostile or antagonistic (with against: as, “He 
could + . . tell people his side of it, and set ’em against me,” 
Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” xviii.); also, of a hunting-dog 
to indicate the position of (game) by standing stiffly and 
pointing with the muzzle; _in printing, to arrange (type) in 
the order required for printing from; put together types 
corresponding to (words, etc.); in music, to fit, as words to 
music; arrange for musical performance; arrange (music) 
for certain voices or instruments; in surg., to put (a broken 
or dislocated bone) in a position suitable for restoration to 
the normal condition; in dyeing, to make fast or permanent, 
as a color.—to set aside, to put to one side; put by, as for 
later use; also, to discard from use or service; dismiss from 
the mind, or leave out of consideration (as, setting aside 
this building, there is nothing in the town worth seeing); 
also, to reject as without value or pertinence (as, to set aside 
a law ora rule); annul or quash (as, to set aside a verdict). 
—to set at naught. See under naught, n.—to set by the 
ears. See by the ears, under ear!.—to set down, to put 
down, as upon the ground, floor, etc.; deposit or let alight 
from a vehicle (as, ‘Mrs. Freke desired me to set her down 
at her sister’s’”: Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” iii.); also, to 
put down in writing or printing; put down in a schedule 
or the like; hence, to put down in estimation, or consider 
(as, “Clive set her down as a very haughty, spoiled, aristo- 
cratic young creature’: Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” xx.); 
ascribe or attribute (as, “He could not set it down to caprice’”’: 
Lamb’s “Modern Gallantry”).—to set one’s cap at or for. 
See under cap, n.—to set one’s house in order. See 
under house”, n.—to set right, to put or make right; restore 
(matters) to the right condition; put (a person, etc.) in the 
right light (as, “It would se¢ him right in their eyes”: H. G. 
Wells’s ‘Men Like Gods,” ii. 3); bring into conformity with 
fact, or correct (as, to se¢ errors right); bring to right ideas 
(as, “I . . . found myself capable of setting him right as to 
many of his antiquated notions’’: Irving’s “‘Tales of a Tray- 
eler,” ii. 7).—to set up, to raise to an elevated position or 
situation; post up, or place in view (as, to set wp a notice); 
also, to place in a superior or exalted position (as, ‘“‘Whom he 
would he seé wp; and whom he would he put down”: Dan. v. 
19); raise to authority or power; also, to make (a person) 
elated or proud (as, “‘ ‘I’m not so set wp with my pastry 
to-day,’ observed Mrs. Baines’: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Old 
Wives’ Tale,” i. 3); also, to give forth or utter loudly (a 
cry, etc.: as, ‘At this answer the good old man set up a roar 
of laughter,” Malkin’s tr. Le Sage’s ‘‘Gil Blas,” x. 10); also, 
to place in an erect position; erect for use; also, to arrange 
(types) for printing from, or put (words, etc.) into type; 
also, to make erect in bearing, or of strong, vigorous frame, 
as by drill or exercise (as, ‘“‘a keen-looking young man, 
particularly well set wp”: A.S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter 
Comes,” ii. 7); also, to’establish, or set in active existence or 
operation (as, to set wp a government or a business; to set up 
housekeeping); establish or start (a person) in some business 
or profession; put in a position of prosperity; restore to 
health and strength (as, “little Alfred being perfectly set wp 
by a month of Brighton air”: Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” 
xiv.); also, to put into an attitude of opposition or hostility 
(as, ‘He was skilful enough to have lived still, if knowledge 
could be set wp against mortality”: Shakspere’s ‘‘All’s 
Well,” i. 1. 35); also, to put forward (as, “this claim which 
the Pretender has set wp to the throne’: Cooper’s ‘“Two 
Admirals,’”’ xix.); propose for consideration or adoption (as, 
to set wp a theory).—set, v. 7. To sit, or be seated (now 
prov. or vulgar: as, “You must always go and be a-settin 
on our steps, must you!” Dickens’s “Chimes,” i.); sit on 
eggs, as a hen; hang or fit in a particular manner, as clothes; 
also, to decline toward or pass below the horizon, as the sun; 
fig., to sink, decline, or wane; also, to bet or gamble (archaic); 
also, to assume a fixed or rigid state, as the countenance, the 
muscles, etc.; become firm or solid, as mortar; become bent 
or twisted, as metal from strain; develop or grow as the 
result of fertilization, as a blossom or fruit; also, to begin to 
move, or start (forth, off, owt, etc.: as, “He set off in hot 
pursuit,” Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xlvii.; “He set 
out to cross the road,’ H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop, 
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v.); have a certain direction or course, as a wind, current, 
etc. (as, “It is the drifting icebergs setting with any current 
anywhere, that wreck the ships”: Dickens’s “Hard Times,” 
ii. 8); have a certain tendency (as, opinion is setting against 
this practice); also, to begin to apply one’s self to something 
(as, “Let me ask you how you have set to work,”’ Mallock’s 
“New Republic,” iii. 1; to set to writing a letter); make an 
attack (as, robbers set upon them by the way); also, of a 
dog, to indicate the position of game; in dancing, to perform 
steps toward one’s partner, another dancer, etc.—to set 
about, to start work upon; begin upon: as, ‘“‘We had best 
set about our part of the contract” (Conan Doyle’s “Micah 
Clarke,” xxx.).—to set in, to blow or flow toward the 
shore, as a wind or a current; also, to begin (as, ‘Darkness 
had almost set in”: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” iv.).—to set to, 
to make a beginning; start work; specif., of pugilists, etc., 
to begin fighting.—to set up, to start in business; begin to 
practise some trade or profession; also, to lay claim or make 
pretensions (as, to set wp to be superior to others).—to set 
up for, to put one’s self forward as, or lay claim to being 
(as, to set wp for a man of fashion); also, to lay claim to 
(as, “No doubt . . . you have known ladies set wp for wit 
that had none”: Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” xv.).— 
set, p. a. That has been set (placed, fixed in position, 
appointed or ordained, prescribed or assigned, adjusted or 
arranged, mounted, or put into a fixed or rigid state), or that 
has set (assumed a fixed or rigid form or condition); esp., 
fixed or appointed beforehand (as, a set time; a set sum); 
prescribed beforehand (as, seé rules; a set form of words); 
deliberate (as, of set purpose); deliberately composed, or 
customary or usual, rather than spontaneous or original 
(as, set phrases; a set form of expression); composed in due 
form (as, a set discourse); formal, ceremonious, or regular (as, 
a set meal); also, fixed, rigid, unvarying, or settled (as, a 
set countenance; ‘“‘He had a set smile on his face,’’ Miss 
Burney’s “Evelina,” xi.; a set feeling or opinion); having 
one’s mind or will fixed upon something (as, ‘Are you still 
set on this divorce?”’ Galsworthy’s ‘Country House,” i. 9); 
resolved or determined (to do something, or that something 
shall be done: now rare); habitually or stubbornly fixed 
(as, a man set in his opinions; “She’s an old maid, and kind 
o’ sef in her ways,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” ix.; 
colloquially, an awfully seé person); also, formed, built, or 
made (as specified), as a person (as, thick-sef).—set, n. The 
act or an act of setting, or the state of being set; the setting 
of the sun or other heavenly body; the close, as of day or of 
life; the assumption of a fixed, rigid, or hard state, as by 
mortar, etc.; a determined attack, onslaught, or effort (as, 
to make a se¢ at a person or thing; the woman is making a 
dead set at him, that is, a determined effort to gain his 
affections); also, the manner in which something sets or is 
set; the way in which an article of dress, etc., hangs or fits; 
the form which a body assumes in the process of solidifica- 
tion, etc.; the permanent change of form which a body under- 
goes as the result of tension, pressure, etc.; a bend, twist, 
or warp; the direction of a wind, current, etc. (as, “Ahab 
. . . knew the sets of all tides and currents”: H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” xliv.); tendency, as of the mind, action, 
affairs, etc. (as, ‘This was the course things had taken in the 
Church of England . . . The set has been steadily in one 
direction”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixxxiii.); fixed 
direction or bent, as of the mind, etc.; build, as of the body; 
bearing or carriage, as of a part of the body (as, the set of 
one’s shoulders); set expression, as of the features (as,‘‘a 
grim set about his mouth’: Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard,” i.); the adjustment of the reeds of a 
loom for the making of a fabric of a particular weave, or the 
make of a fabric as so determined; the pattern of a tartan, 
or any of the squares in it (as, “The petticoat was formed of 
tartan silk, in the set, or pattern, of which the colour of blue 
largely predominated”: Scott’s “Legend of Montrose,” ix.); 
the lateral deflection of a saw-tooth or saw-teeth that is 
produced by setting; also, something set; a young plant, ora 
slip, tuber, or the like, suitable for setting out, or putting in 
the ground to grow; a rudimentary fruit as it forms from the 
blossom; the stake at dice, etc.j; a game, as at cardst; a 
stage scene consisting of a number of pieces or parts set or 
arranged together; a construction representing a place in 
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which action takes place in a moving picture; also, a place 
where something, as a net, is set; also, a device for setting 
something, as the teeth of a saw; also, a number or group 
of persons associating or classed together (as, “T do not 
know any set of men so likely to err as reviewers”: Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” xxviii.); a social group or class (as, “the so- 
called fashionable set of the present day”: W. Churchill’s 
“Modern Chronicle,” ii. 10); a number of things customarily 
used together or forming a complete assortment, outfit, or 
collection (as, a set of dishes, furs, teeth, books, etc.); a 
number of things connected together in some way, as by 
succession in space or time (as, a set of hills; a set of earth- 
quake shocks); specif., a radio receiving apparatus; in 
dancing, etc., the number of couples required to execute a 
quadrille or the like; a series of movements or figures that 
make up a quadrille or the like, or the music adapted for this; 
in tennas, etc., a group of games counting as one of the units 
of a series. 

se-ta (sé/ta), .; pl. setx (-té). [L. seta, sexta, bristle: cf. 
satin and seton.| In zodl. and bot., a stiff hair; a bristle; a 
bristle-like part; also, in bot., the stalk that supports the 
theca of mosses.—se-ta-ceous (sé-ta/shius), a. [NL. 
setaceus.] Bristle-like; bristle-shaped; also, furnished with 
bristles; bristly.—se’tal (-tal), a. Of or pertaining to 
sete. 

set-back (set/bak), n. A check to progress, or a reverse (as, 
“some great setback to civilization”: J. H. Robinson’s ‘““Mind 
in the Making,” viii. 16); in arch., a flat, plain set-off in a 
wall; also, a setting back of the outside wall of a building for 
some distance from the street-line; esp., in modern tall 
buildings, such a setting back at a particular height in the 
building, or one of a number : 
of such settings back at dif- 
ferent heights, for the pur- 
pose of allowing better light 
and ventilation in the street. 

set=down (set/doun), n. A 
humiliating rebuke or re- 
buff: as, “I wish you had 
been there... to have 
given him one of your set- 
downs” (Jane Austen’s 
“Pride and Prejudice,”’ iii.). 

se-tif-er-ous (sé-tif/e-rus), a. 
[L. seta, bristle: see -ferous. ] 
Having setz or bristles; se- 
tigerous. 

se-ti-form (sé/ti-férm), a. 
[L. seta, bristle: see -form.] 
Bristle-shaped; setaceous. 

se-tig-er-ous (sé-tij/e-rus), a. $I! 
[L. setiger, < seta, bristle, #33 98, 
+ gerere, bear.] Having Gmumde FA siya be Aine 
setz or bristles. ae. 

Bet-noss| (set/nes), mn. The Buiding with fetpacks (ecen on front 
state of being set. 

set=off (set/6f), n. Start or outset; also, an ornament or 
decoration; also, the setting off of one thing, as a debt or 
claim, as a counterbalance against another; something so 
set off; a counterbalancing debt or claim; anything that 
counterbalances or makes up for something else; a com- 
pensating circumstance; in arch., a reduction in the thickness 
of a wall, etc.; a flat or sloping projection on a wall, buttress, 
or the like, below a part of less thickness; an offset; in 
printing, an offset. 

se-ton (sé/ton), n. [= F. séton, appar. < L. seta, bristle.] 
In surg., a thread or the like inserted beneath the skin in order 
to ees an artificial passage or issue; also, the issue 
itself. 

se-tose (sé/tds), a. [L. setosus, < seta, bristle.] Covered 
with sete or bristles; bristly. 

sett (set), n. Archaic form of set, used in certain technical 
senses. 

set-teel(se-té’), n. [= F. sétie, scétie, < It. saettia.] A 
decked vessel having a long, sharp prow and two or three 
masts with lateen sails, used on the Mediterranean. See 
cut in next column. 

set-tee? (se-té’), n. [Appar. an altered form of settle!.] A 
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seat for two or more persons, with a back and usually 


arms. 

set-ter (set/ér), m. One 
who sets (as, a setter of 
type, or of jewels); some- 
thing that sets, or is used 
in setting; esp., one of a 
breed of long-haired hunt- 
ing-dogs which originally 
had the habit of crouching 
when game was scented, 
but which are now trained 
to stand stiffly and point 
the muzzle toward the 
scented game, the breed 
being made up of three 
distinct groups, the ‘Irish f 
setters,’ which are mahogany-red, the ‘English setters,’ 
which are usually black and 
white, tan and white, or 
pure white, and the ‘Gor- 
don setters,’ which are 
black with red or tan marks 
on the muzzle, neck, and 
legs; also, one who acts as 
a decoy or spy for swindlers 
or the like es Shakspere’s 
Sl Henryalive, ante 2atoo) 
also, an informer against 
violators of law. 

set-ting (set/ing), m. The act of one who or that which sets; 
also, the manner or position in which anything is set; also, 
that in which something, as a jewel, is set or mounted; hence, 
the surroundings or environment of anything; the mounting 
(scenery, costumes, etc.) of a play; also, a piece of music 
composed for certain words.—set/ting=up’, a. Such as to 
make one erect in bearing or of strong, vigorous frame, as 
gymnastic exercises. 

set-tle! (set/l), n. [AS. setl, seat; from the root of E. sit.] 
A seat (archaic); specif., a long seat, or bench, esp. one with 
arms and a high back (as, “‘A long hard-wood settle extended 
its uneasy length by the chimney”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” viii.); also, a ledge or platform (obs. or prov. 
Eng.: see Ezek. xliii. 14, 17). 

set-tle? (set/l), v.; -tled, -tling. [AS. setlan, < setl, seat, E. 
settle!.] I. tr. To seatt; also, to set, place, or fix firmly, 
as in a position to be retained (as, to settle one’s feet in the 
stirrups); place in a position of repose, or dispose comfortably 
(as, to setile one’s self in an easy-chair); place in a desired 
position or in order (as, ‘‘Mr. Featherstone, holding his stick 
between his knees and settling his wig,’ George Eliot’s 
“Middlemarch,” xii.; ‘They immediately began to settle 
their clothes, which were a little deranged,” Scott’s “Heart 
of Midlothian,” i.); also, to install in a house or residence 
(as, “It was some time before I could settle myself in a house 
to my liking,” Addison, in “Spectator,” 12; “‘We were soon 
settled in barracks,”’ Lever’s ‘““Harry Lorrequer,” i.); cause 
to take up residence in a place, esp. to establish (a body of 
persons) as residents ina country, town, etc.; also, to fix (one’s 
residence, abode, etc.) permanently in a place; also, to 
furnish (a place) with inhabitants or settlers; take up resi- 
dence in (a new country or place) as settlers; also, to cause 
to sink down gradually or subside; render (soil) firm or com- 
pact; also, to cause (dregs, etc.) to sink to the bottom; cause 
(a liquid) to deposit dregs; also, to bring to rest after agita- 
tion; quiet (the nerves, stomach, etc.); also, to reduce to 
quiet, or cause to cease from opposition or annoyance, as by 
a blow or some other effective measure, or as the measure 
does (now chiefly colloq.: as, “There was an approving nod 
all around as this quiet snub dropped on the boaster and 
‘settled’ him,’’ Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” 
vii.); also, to render stable or permanent (as, “ ’Tis hard to 
settle order once again”: Tennyson’s “Choric Song,” vi.); 
set permanently in order, or place on a permanent basis (a 
government, an institution, etc.); put (a language) into 
permanent form; make (a person, the mind, etc.) steadfast 
or constant (as, “if ye continue in the faith grounded and 
settled”: Col. i. 23); set (one’s self) steadily, as to some 
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employment (as, “Mr. Oakhurst settled himself coolly to the 
losing game before him”: Bret Harte’s “Outcasts of Poker 
Flat”); establish in a way of life, a business, an office, a 
charge, etc. (as, “He had made to himself a practice large 
enough to enable him to settle two sons well in his own pro- 
fession,” Kingsley’s “Two Years Ago,” i.; “I was placed 
and settled as the minister of Dalmailing,” Galt’s “Annals of 
the Parish,” Introd.); establish (a person) in the matri- 
monial state (as, to settle one’s daughter); secure (property, 
title, etc.) on or to a person by formal or legal process ee to 
settle the crown on a person; to settle an annuity upon a 
relative); also, to appoint or fix definitely, or decide or agree 
upon (a time, a place, a price, conditions, etc.); decide, or 
come to a conclusion upon (a question, or a matter in doubt: 
as, “The lama waved a hand to show that the matter was 
finally settled in his mind,” Kipling’s “Kim,” v.); be decisive 
of (a question), as a fact or argument is; bring (a dispute) 
to an end through agreement or intervention; close (an 
account) by payment; pay (a bill, etc.); close up, or dis- 
pose of finally (as, to settle an estate). IL. intr. To come 
to rest from flight, or alight, as a bird on a bough; come down 
and remain (as, a heavy fog settled; “And silence settled, 
wide and still, On the lone wood,” Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” 
i. 3); come to rest in a particular place, as after wandering 
(as, a shifting wind finally settles in the west; a cold settles 
in one’s head); take up a position to be retained, as one of 
repose; also, to take up a fixed habitation or abode, or become 
domiciled (sometimes with down); specif., to take up resi- 
dence in a new country or place, as settlers; also, to sink 
down gradually to a lower level, or subside, as a structure, 
the ground, etc. (as, ““There was the wagon up to the hub in 
mud, and visibly settling every instant’: Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail,” iv.); become firm or compact, as the ground; also, 
to sink to the bottom as sediment, as particles in a liquid; 
separate and collect, as a part or element of a liquid, by the 
effect of gravity; become clear, by the sinking or gathering 
together of particles, as a liquid; also, to come to rest after 
agitation; become calm or composed, as the mind, etc., or a 
person (sometimes with down); also, to assume a particular 
form, state, etc., at the end of a series of changes (as, the 
light took on one color after another and finally settled into 
red: sometimes with down); of the weather, to come gradu- 
ally to a condition for something specified (as, it is settling 
for a storm); often, to become steadily clear (as, the weather 


is settling); also, to set one’s self steadily to some object, } 


employment, etc. (often with down: as, “the good Doctor 
. . . having just . . . settled to his microscope,” Kingsley’s 
“Two Years Ago,’ i.; ‘They settled down to-their work in 
earnest,’ M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” xxvi.); set one’s 
self to a regular way of life (giving up an irregular one), esp. 
upon marrying (often with down: as, he has been wild, but 
he will settle down; to marry and settle down); also, to come 
to a decision, or decide (as, to settle on a plan of action); 
arrange matters in dispute, or come to an agreement (as, to 
settle with a person); make a financial arrangement or come 
to terms (as, ‘“They had to settle with Tom Beatty for some- 
thing like three hundred thousand”: W. Churchill’s “Inside 
of the Cup,” x.); adjust accounts by payment, or make 
payment for something (as, “We shall be only too pleased 
to put the ticket down to you: and you can setile at your 
convenience”: G. B. Shaw’s “You Never Can Tell,” iv.). 
—set/tled, p.a. Fixed in place or position; having a fixed 
abode, as a people; also, populated, as a region; also, fixed 
or established (as, “the settled course of things”: J. Butler’s 
“Analogy of Religion,” ii. 5); placed on a permanent basis, 
as government; also, maintained or continuing without 
change, as weather of a particular kind, a wind, etc. (as, 
settled fair weather); sometimes, of weather, steadily clear 
or fine; also, fixed, firmly seated, or unchanging (as, “a 
settled melancholy,’ Bret Harte’s “(Romance of Madrofio 
Hollow”; “his settled views,” Arnold Bennett’s ‘“Clay- 
hanger,” i. 12); steadfast, staid, or sober, as the character, 
mind, etc.; indicating such a character, as the countenance; 
also, established in a regular way of life, or in fixed, humdrum 
ways, as after marriage or with increasing age (as, a settled 
married man; “The eye-glasses pinched her nose. She 
considered spectacles. They would make her seem older, 
and hopelessly setiled,” Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street, 
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xxxix.); steady or orderly, as the life, etc.; established in an 
office, charge, etc.; also, secured to a person by a legal act 
or process, as an estate or property; also, appointed or fixed 
definitely, as a time, etc.; decided or determined definitely, 
as a question or a matter in doubt; adjusted or closed, as an 
account by payment.—set/tled-ness, 7. 

set-tle-ment (set/l-ment), n. The act of settling, or the 
state of being settled; a fixing firmly in position, or the posi- 
tion itself; a settling in a place or abode, or the state of being 
so settled; legal residence in a particular place, or the right 
to maintenance, if a pauper, acquired through this (British); 
the settling of persons in a new country or place as settlers; 
a gradual sinking down or subsidence, as of a structure or 
the ground; the sinking of dregs as sediment to the bottom 
of a liquid, or the sediment itself (now prov.); the settling 
or clearing of a liquid by the sinking or gathering together 
of particles; the act of rendering stable or permanent or 
putting on a permanent basis, or the resulting state, or an 
established order of things; the establishment of a person 
in an employment, office, or charge; the establishment of 
one in marriage; the settling of property, title, etc., upon a 
person, the terms of the arrangement, the deed or instrument 
incorporating the terms, or the property so settled (as, a 
marriage settlement, whereby certain property is secured to 
the wife; a settlement of succession to the crown; “She 
wished her husband to receive a settlement from the nation 
of £50,000 a year,” Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” 
iv.); the deciding or determining of a question or a matter 
in doubt; the arrangement or adjustment of a matter in 
dispute; the satisfying of a claim or demand, or a coming to 
terms; the settling of accounts by payment; the closing up 
or final disposition of an estate or the like; also, a body of 
persons settled together in a new country, or the tract of 
country settled by them; a colony, esp. in its early stages; 
also, a small village or collection of houses (as, ‘‘The houses of 
the colored people formed a little settlement by themselves 
in the north part of the village’: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” v.); also, a house or establishment in a neglected or 
unfavored neighborhood, as in a large city, where men or 
women of education take up their abode to work, by means 
of various activities, for local social betterment (as, a uni- 
versity, college, or church setilement).—set/tle-ement= 
worker, . One who devotes his or her time to the work 
of a settlement established in an unfavored neighborhood 
for purposes of local social betterment. 

set-tler (set/lér), n. One who or that which settles; esp., 
one who settles in a new country; one of those who first 
settle in a place as residents; also, something, as a crushing 
blow or speech or some other effective measure, that ‘settles,’ 
reduces to quiet, or ‘finishes’ one (colloq.); also, a pan, vat, 
or the like, in which a liquid is run to settle and thus effect 
a separation of some part or element of it. 

set-tling (set/ling), n. The act of one who or that which 
settles; also, sediment (chiefly in pl.). 

set-tlor (set/lor), m. In Jaw, one who makes a settlement of 
property. 

set=to (set/td’), n.; pl. -tos (-téz/). Orig., a pugilistic en- 
counter; hence, in general, a fight (as, ‘“The bulls and some 
of the steers . . . occasionally have most desperate and 
obstinate set-tos with one another”: Roosevelt’s “Ranch 
Life and the Hunting-Trail,” iii.); a vigorous altercation or 
dispute; a smart contest or bout of any kind. [Colloq.] 

sev-en (sev/n), a. [AS. seofon = D. zeven = G. sieben 
Icel. sjaw = Goth. sibun, seven; akin to L. septem, Gr. érré, 
Skt. sapta, seven.] One more than six.—seven champions 
of Christendom, in medieval tales, the national saints of 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, France, Spain, and Italy 
(George, Andrew, David, Patrick, Denis, James, and An- 
thony).—seven chief virtues, the four cardinal virtues and 
the three theological virtues. See virtue.—seven deadly 
sins. See deadly, a.—seven hills of Rome, the seven hills 
(the Aventine, Czlian, Capitoline, Esquiline, Palatine, 
Quirinal, and Viminal) on and about which the ancient city 
of Rome was built.—seven=league boots, the magical 
boots in the fairy-tale of Hop o’ my Thumb, which enabled 
the wearer to cover seven leagues at each stride.—seven 
liberal arts, the seven studies which constituted the 
quadrivium and trivium of the middle ages. See quadriviwm 
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and trivium, and cf. liberal arts under art?.—seven sages of 
ancient Greece. See sage!, n.—seven seas. See under 
sea.—seven sleepers (of Ephesus), seven Christian youths 
of Ephesus who, according to legend, fled during the persecu- 
tion under the Roman emperor Decius (249-251), and hid 
in a cave, where they were discovered and walled in, and who 
then fell asleep, not to awaken until the cave was opened 
about two hundred years (or more) later, when the Christian 
religion had become generally accepted.—seven stars, the 
seven planets of the ancients (that is, the sun, the moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn){; also, the 
Pleiades; also, the seven stars of the Dipper, or the whole 
constellation Ursa Major.—seven wonders of the world. 
See under wonder, n.—Seven Years’ War, a war between 
Prussia under Frederick the Great (aided by British sub- 
sidies) and Austria, France, Russia, etc., which lasted from 
1756 to 1763, and resulted in establishing Prussia in the 
front rank of European powers and in laying the foundations 
of England’s colonial empire.—sev/en, n. A number com- 
posed of seven units (as, “The number seven was a magic 
number in Brussels, and was supposed . . . to denote the 
seven planets which governed all things terrestrial by their 
aspects and influences”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 1b) 
a symbol, as 7 or vii, representing this number; a set of seven 
persons or things; a playing-card with seven pips.—at sixes 
and sevens. See under siz, n.—the Seven against 
Thebes, in Greek legend, the seven heroes, Adrastus, Am- 
phiaraus, Capaneus, Eteoclus (in some versions Hippome- 
don), Parthenopzus, Polynices, and Tydeus, who made an 
expedition against Thebes for the purpose of seating Polynices 
on the throne, during which all perished except Adrastus: 
the subject of a drama by A‘schylus. 

sev-en-fold (sev’/n-fold). [AS. seofonfeald.] I. a, Com- 
prising seven parts or members; seven times as great or as 
much. I, adv. In sevenfold measure. 

sev-en-night (sev/n-nit), n. Same as sennight. 

sev-en-teen (sev/n-tén’). [AS. seofontyne.] I. a. Seven 
more than ten. IZ. m. A number composed of seventeen 
units, or a symbol, as 17 or xvii, representing it.—sev’/en- 
teenth’. I.a. Next after the sixteenth; also, being one of 
seventeen equal parts. II. . The seventeenth member of 
a series; also, a seventeenth part. 

sev-enth (sev/nth), a. [ME. seventhe: cf. AS. seofotha.] 
Next after the sixth; also, being one of seven equal parts. — 
seventh day, the seventh day of the week (Saturday); the 
Jewish Sabbath: used esp. (attributively, with hyphen) in 
the designations of certain Christian religious bodies who 
make Saturday their chief day of rest and religious obser- 
vance (as, Seventh-day Adventists; Seventh-day Baptists).— 
seventh heaven. See under heaven.—sev/enth, n. The 
seventh member of a series; also, a seventh part; in music, 
a tone on the seventh degree from a given tone (counted as 
the first); the interval between such tones; the harmonic 
combination of such tones; in a scale, the leading tone.— 
sev/enth-ly, adv. 

sev-en-ti-eth (sev’/n-ti-eth). [ME. seventithe.] I.a. Next 
after the sixty-ninth; also, being one of seventy equal parts. 
II. n. The seventieth member of a series; also, a seventieth 


part. 
sev-en-ty (sev/n-ti). [AS. (hund)seofontig.] I. a. Seven 
times ten. II. 7.; pl. -ties (-tiz). A number composed of 


seventy units, or a symbol, as 70 or lxx, representing it; 
also [cap.], with the, any of various groups of seventy persons, 
esp. the body of (seventy-two) scholars who, according to 
tradition, made the Septuagint. 

sev-en=up (sev’n-up’), n. A card-game played by two or 
more persons, to each of whom six cards are dealt, in which 
there are four special chances of scoring a point (a player 
winning them all having ‘all-fours’), seven points constituting 
agame. Also called all-fours, high-low-jack, and old sledge. 

sev-er (sev/ér), v. [OF. sevrer, separate (F. wean), < L. 
separare: see separate, v.] I.tr. ‘To put apart or asunder, 
part, or separate, as two or more persons or things or as one 
from another (as, “Her lips are sever’d as to speak,” Tenny- 
son’s “Day-Dream,” 50; “a homeless hearthrug severed 
from its natural companion the fireside,” Dickens’s ““Dombey 
and Son,” ix.); disconnect or disjoin; disunite or dis- 
sociate; distinguish in thought; also, to keep apart as by 
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an intervening barrier or space, Or as something inter- 
vening does (as, “Fens nearly one hundred miles long 
severed East Anglia from the midland counties”: Green’s 
“Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” ii. 1); also, to divide into 
parts, esp. suddenly or forcibly, as by cutting; cut, cleave, 
split, or rend asunder (as, to sever a rope or fastening; Cane 
_. . sever’d into stripes That interlac’d each other,” Cowper’s 
“Task,” i. 40); cut, split, or tear (a part) from the rest (as, 
“Fis head was nearly severed from his body”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Britling,” iii. 1. § 1); fig., to break off or dissolve (ties, 
connections, relations, etc.); break up or disperse (an assem- 
blage, etc.: now rare). II. intr. To separate or part from 
each other or one from another; also, to act separately or 
independently, as defendants at law; also, to become divided 
into parts; also, to make a separation or division, as between 
things. —sev/er-a-ble, a. Capable of being severed. 
sev-er-al (sev/ér-al). [AF. several, < ML. separalis, < L. 
separ, separate, different: cf. L. separare and E. separate, v.] 
I. a. Separated}, separatef, or distinctt (as, “Uzziah... 
dwelt in a several house, being a leper”: 2 Chron. xxvi. 21); 
also. considered separately, single, or particular (as, each 
several one of a group); also, individually separate, or dif- 
ferent (as, on three several occasions); divers, various, or 
sundry (as, the several steps in a process); hence, being more 
than two or three, but not many (as, to gain several pounds in 
weight); also, pertaining to separate individuals or to a sepa- 
rate individual, or respective (as, they went their several 
ways; each went his several way); private, or privately 
owned (chiefly in Jaw: as, a right of several fishery); in law, 
separate or separable, as opposed to joint; admitting of 
separate action; enforceable against each party separately, 
as an obligation to which a number of persons are parties. 
II. pron. or n. Several persons or things; a few; some: as, 
several have given their consent; several of us; several of 
the books.—sev/er-al-ly, adv. Separately, singly, or indi- 
vidually (as, consider these points, first severally and then 
collectively); also, apart from others, or independently 
(archaic); also, respectively.—sev/er-al-ty (-ti), .; pl. 
-ties (-tiz). [AF. severalte.] The state of being separate 
or distinct; also, the condition, as of land, of being held or 
owned by separate or individual right; also, land so held: 
sev-er-ance (sev/ér-ans), m. The act of severing, or the state 
of being severed; separation; division; cutting asunder or 
off; detachment; breaking off, as of relations. 
se-vere (sé-vér’), a.; compar. severer, superl. severest. [F. 
sévere, < L. severus, serious, grave, stern, harsh, severe. ] 
Serious or grave in aspect, demeanor, manner, spirit, etc. 
(as, “And give good company a face severe, As if they met 
around a father’s bier,” Cowper’s ‘‘Conversation,” 873; 
“Happy, who in his verse can gently steer From grave to 
light, from pleasant to severe,” Soame and Dryden’s tr. 
Boileau’s “Art of Poetry,” i. 76); of a serious rather than a 
trifling or superficial kind (as, ‘Hitherto I have known 
few pleasures save of the severer kind,” George Eliot’s 
“Middlemarch,” v.; severe studies or scholarship); also, 
austere, or austerely strict, as persons or the principles, life, 
etc. (as, “The habits of the household were simple and 
severe”: Froude’s “Cesar,” vi.); also, rigidly exact, accurate, 
or methodical (as, severe conformity to standards or princi- 
ples; severe reasoning); also, rigidly restrained in style or 
taste, as persons, esp. writers or artists (as, “Lucilius, who 
was more severe, and more correct, and gave himself less 
liberty in the mixture of his verses in the same poem”: 
Dryden’s ‘Discourse concerning, Satire”); austerely simple 
or plain, as style or taste, beauty, dress, etc.; chaste in con- 
ception or style, rather than florid, ornate, or highly elabo-- 
rate, as architectural designs or any artistic work; also, 
harsh, stern, or unsparing, as persons, the temper or mood, 
treatment, language, etc. (as, “The magistrate ... was 
very severe on cases of this description,” S. Butler’s “Way 
of All Flesh,” lxi.; a severe critic or criticism; a severe 
reproof); showing a harsh temper or mood (as, a severe 
look or tone); harsh in effect, rigorous, or harshly extreme 
(as, severe laws, penalties, or punishment; severe discipline; 
severe measures); also, causing discomfort or distress by 
extreme character or conditions, as weather, cold, heat, etc.; 
unpleasantly violent, as rain or wind, a blow or shock, eter 
distressingly intense or acute, or sharp, as pain, grief, dis- 
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appointment, etc.; in an acute or extreme form, as an attack 
or case of disease; grievous, as loss; hard to endure, perform, 
fulfil, etc. (as, a severe test, experience, or strain; severe 
exercise; severe terms or conditions).—se-vere/ly, adv.— 
se-vere/ness, 7. 

Sev-er-er (sev/ér-ér), n. One who or that which severs. 

S@-ver-i-ty (sé-ver/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [F. sévérité, < L. 
severitas. The character or state of being severe; gravity; 
austerity; rigid exactness or accuracy; austere simplicity, 
as of style or taste; harshness, sternness, or rigor; distress- 
ingly extreme character, or violence, sharpness, or acuteness, 
as of cold, storms, pain, disease, etc.; grievousness; hard or 
trying character or effect; also, something severe; esp., 7l., 
severe or harsh proceedings or measures, or severe criticisms 
or reproofs. 

Sevres (sivr), n. [From Stores, town near Paris, France. ] 
A choice and costly kind of porcelain made at Sévres. 

Sew (sd), v.; sewed (pp. also sewn), sewing. [AS. siwian = 
OHG. siwwan = Icel. syja = Goth. siujan, sew; akin to L. 
suere, Gr. (xac)obew, Skt. siv-, sew: cf. seam}, suture, and 
sutra.] I.tr. To join or attach by passing a thread or the 
like in and out through punctures in the material, as with a 
needle or an awl (as, to sew together the parts of a garment 
or a shoe, the sheets of a book, or the edges of a wound; to 
sew trimming, buttons, a patch, or a label on a garment); 
work on (a garment, etc.) with a needle and thread or the 
like, by hand or machine, as in making or repairing (as, 
“Sewing at once, with a double thread, A Shroud as wellas a 
Shirt”: Hood’s “Song of the Shirt,” 31); make (seams, 
stitches, etc.), as with a needle and thread; close (a hole, 
wound, etc.) by means of stitches (commonly with wp); 
also, to make fast, or secure in place, with stitches, as some- 
thing inclosed or inserted (with in, into, between, etc.: as, 
flour sewed, or sewed up, in bags; “The diamonds were 
sewed into her habit,” Thackeray’s “Vanity Raine exons: 
to sew money between the lining and the outer thickness of a 
garment). II. intr. To work with a needle and thread, or 
with a sewing-machine. 

sew-age (si/aj), m. [From sewer?.] The waste matter 
which passes through sewers.—sew/age, v. t.; -aged, -aging. 
To irrigate or fertilize with sewage; also, to drain with sewers. 

se-wel-lel (sé-wel’el), m. [N. Amer. Ind.] Any of the terres- 
trial burrowing rodents constituting the genus Haplodon (or 
A plodontia), in- 
habiting the 
wooded regions 
west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

sew-er! (sd/ér), n. - 
One who or that x, 
which sews. 

sew-er? (si/ér), n. 
[AF. asseour, < 
OF. asseoir, seat, 
set, < L. assidere, 
sit at: see assess. | ‘ 
Formerly, a household officer or head servant in charge 
of the service of the table. : 

sew-er® (si/ér),n. [OF. sewiere, channel for draining, < L. 
ex-, out, + aqua, water.|] Orig., a ditch for draining a 
region; later, an artificial conduit, usually underground, for 
carrying off waste water and refuse, as from a town or city. — 
sew’er?, ». I. tr. To drain by means of sewers; furnish 
with sewers. II. intr. To discharge sewage.—sew/er-age 
(-4j), 2. The removal of waste water and refuse by means of 
sewers; also, a system of sewers; also, sewage. 

sew-ing (sd/ing), n. The act or work of one who sews (by 
hand or machine); also, something done or made with a 
needle and thread; needlework; materials or articles to be 
sewed.—sew/ing=cir’cle, n. A society of women who 
meet regularly to sew for the benefit of charitable or religious 
objects; also, a meeting of such a society.—sew/ing=ma- 
chine’, n. A machine for sewing. 

sewn (son). Past participle of sew. J ie 

sex (seks), n. [L. sexus, also secus, prob. lit. ‘a division,’ < 
secare, cut: see secant.] The character of being either male 
or female (as, the sex of a child; persons of different sexes) ; 
also, the physical distinction between male and female (as, 
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organs of sex); the sum of the anatomical and physiological 
differences with reference to which the male and the female 
are distinguished, or the phenomena depending on these 
differences; sometimes, the instinct or attraction drawing one 
sex toward another, or its manifestation in life and conduct 
(as, novels dealing with sez; problems of sex); also, those of 
either the male or the female kind or gender collectively, 
esp. in the human race (as, the sterner sex, men; the fair, 
gentle, gentler, or weaker sex, women; a school for both 
sexes); sometimes, with the, the female sex; women. 

sex-, Form of L. sez, six, used in combination, as in sexangu- 
lar, sexpartite. 

Sex-a-ge-na-ri-an (sek/sa-je-na/ri-an). [L. sexagenarius: 
see sexagenary.] I. a. Of the age of 60 years, or between 
60 and 70 years old. II. n. A sexagenarian person. 

Sex-ag-e-na-ry (sek-saj/e-na-ri). [L. sexagenarius, < sexa- 
gem, sixty each, distributive of sexaginta, sixty, related to 
sex, six: see sit.] I.a. Of or pertaining to the number 60; 
composed of or proceeding by sixties; also, sexagenarian 
(as, “a sexagenary bachelor’: Longfellow’s “FLyperion,”’ 
iv. 2). ID. .; pl. -ries (-riz). A sexagenarian. 

Sex-a-ges-i-ma (eaeeeuitereann), nm. [ML., prop. fem. of L. 
sexagesimus, sixtieth (see sexagesimal); the names Sexa- 
gesima and Septuagesima being appar. used, without appro- 
priateness of sense, to form a series with Quadragesima and 
Quinquagesima (see these words).] The second Sunday 
before Lent (more fully, ‘Sexagesima Sunday’). 

sex-a-ges-i-mal (sek-sa-jes/i-mal). [L. sexagesimus, sixtieth, 
< sexaginta, sixty: see sexagenary.] I. a. Pertaining to 
or based upon the number 60: as, a sexagesimal fraction (a 
fraction whose denominator is 60 or a power of 60). IL n. 
A sexagesimal fraction. —sex-a-ges/i-mal-ly, adv. 

sex-an-gu-lar (sek-sang/gii-lir), a. [L. sexangulus, < sea, 
six, + angulus, E. angle?.] Having six angles; hexagonal. 

sex-cen-te-na-ry (seks-sen/te-na-ri). [See sez- and cente- 
nary.] I. a. Pertaining to six hundred or a period of six 
hundred years; marking the completion of six hundred years. 
II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A six-hundredth anniversary, or its 
celebration. 

sexed (sekst), a. Having sex; sometimes, belonging to a sex 
(used in compounds: as, her gentle-sexed humanity). 

sex-en-ni-al (sek-sen/i-al), a. [L. sexennis, < sex, six, + 
annus, year.] Of or for six years; also, occurring every 
six years.—sex-en/ni-al-ly, adv.—sex-en/ni-um (-um), n.; 
pl. -niums or -nia (-4). [L., < sexennis.] A period of six 
years. 

sex-less (seks/les), a. Without sex; having, or seeming as if 
having, no sex: as, “All beauty is sexless in the eyes of the 
artist at his work — the beauty of man, the beauty of 
woman” (Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” ii.).—sex/less-ly, adv.— 
sex/less-ness, 
n. 

sex-par-tite 
(seks-pir’tit), a. 
[See sex- and 
partite.| Di- 
vided into or 
consisting of 
six parts, as a 
vault, etc. 

sext (sekst), n. 
[ML. sezta, 
prop. fem. of L. _ 
sextus, sixth, << 
Sex, Six: see Siz. | 
Ficcles., the 
fourth of the 
seven canonical 
hours, or the 
service for it, 
orig. fixed for 
the sixth hour 
of the day (or 
noon). 

sex-tan (seks/- 
tan). [L. sez- 
tus, sixth: see sert.] I. a. Of a fever, ague, etc., char- 
acterized by paroxysms which recur every sixth day, both 


Sexpartite Vaulting. — Nave of Bourges Cathedral, 
France. 
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days of consecutive occurrence being counted. I. 
sextan fever or ague. 

sex-tant (seks/tant), n. [L. seatans (seztant-), sixth part, < 
setus, sixth: see sezt.] ‘The sixth part of a circle; also, an 
astronomical instrument containing a graduated arc (usually 
equal to a sixth part of a circle), used in measuring angular 
distances, esp. the sun’s altitude at sea ip determining latitude 
and longitude; also [cap.], in astron., the constellation Sex- 
tans (south of Leo). 

sex-tet, sex-tette (seks-tet’), n. [Altered form of sestet, 
after L. sex, six.] A musical composition for six voices or 
instruments; also, a company of six singers or players; also, 
any group of six persons or things. 

sex-tile (seks/til). [= F. seztid, < L. seaztus, sixth: see 
sext.] In astrol.: I. a. Noting or pertaining to the aspect 
or position of two heavenly bodies when 60° distant from 
each other. II. n. A sextile aspect. 

sex-til-lion (seks-til/yon), . [F. seztillion, < L. seatus, 
sixth, + F. (m)illion, million.] In Great Britain, the sixth 

ower of a million, represented by 1 followed by 36 ciphers; 

in France and the U. S., a thousand quintillions, represented 
by 1 followed by 21 ciphers. —sex-til/lionth, a. and n. 

sex-to-de-ci-mo (seks-td-des/i-m6). [NL. in sexto decimo, 
‘in sixteenth.’] I. n.; pl. -mos (-méz). The page size of a 
book in which each leaf is one sixteenth of a whole sheet of 
paper; a volume of this size. Abbreviated 16mo or 16°. 
II. a. In sextodecimo. 

sex-ton (seks/ton), n. [OF. secrestain, segrestein, < ML. 
sacristanus, E. sacristan.] An official of a church charged 
with taking care of the edifice and its contents, ringing the 
bell, etc., and sometimes with digging graves; also, a sexton- 
beetle.—sex/ton=bee’tle,n. Any of the beetles of the genus 
Necrophorus, noted for their habit of burying the bodies of 
small dead animals 4 

in which they have 
deposited their 
eggs, the decay- 
ing flesh serving 
as food for the 
larve.—sex/ton- 
ess, n. A female 
sexton.—sex/ton- 


ti-pl), a. 
sex, six,) after, 
quintuple, septu- 
ple, etc.] Sixfold; 
consisting of six parts; six times as great.—sex’/tu-ple, v. f. 
or 2.; -pled, -pling. To make or become six times as 
great. 
sex-tu-plex (seks/ti-pleks), a. [From L. sez, six, after LL. 
quintuplez, fivefold, quintuple: cf. duplex.] Sixfold; 
specif., noting or pertaining to a system of telegraphy by 
which six messages may be transmitted simultaneously over 
one wire. 
sex-ueal (sek/shi-al), a. [LL. sexualis.] Of, pertaining to, 
or distinctive of sex (as, sexual characteristics; the sexual 
organs, those peculiar to either sex which are concerned with 
generation or reproduction); pertaining to or existing be- 
tween the two sexes or two individuals of opposite sex (as, 
“Her very frankness suggested a perfect sexual equality,” 
Bret Harte’s ‘““Miggles”; sexual affinity); specif., occurring 
between or involving the two sexes in their distinctive 
physical (generative) functions and powers (as, sexual inter- 
course or union; sexual processes; sexual reproduction); 
pertaining to the physical intercourse between the sexes (as, 
sexual desire; sexual immorality); peculiar to or affecting 
the organs of sex (as, sexual diseases); also, having sex or 
sexual organs, or reproducing by processes involving both 
sexes, as animals or plants.—sexual selection, in biol., the 
form or kind of natural selection in which sex is especially 
concerned, or in which certain characteristics (as beauty, 
strength, etc.) in one sex serve to attract the other and 
conduce to mating and reproduction, with perpetuation of 
the characteristics.—sex-u-al/i-ty (-al/i-ti), n. Sexual char- 
acter; possession of sex; also, the recognition or emphasiz- 
ing of sexual characteristics or matters.—sex/u-al-ly, adv. 
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n. A|sfor-zan-do (sfér-tsin’ds), a. 


shad 


[It., gerund of sforzare, to 
force.] In music, forcing: used as a direction, to indicate 
that a tone or chord is to be rendered with special emphasis. 
Also sfor-za/to (-tsa/to). i 

sh, ’sh (sh), inter7. A shortened form of hush, used in en- 
joining silence: as, “ ‘SA!’ she whispered. ‘Never mind 
what you make’ ” (L. Merrick’s “House of Lynch,” iv.). 

shab (shab), n. [AS. sceabb, scab; from the root of E. 
shave!: cf. scab.] A scabt; also, the scab, a disease of 
animals, esp. sheep (prov. Eng.). d 

shab-bi-ly (shab/i-li), adv. In a shabby manner.—shab/bi- 
ness, 7. 

shab-by (shab/i), a.; 
[From shab.] Scabby, 
the appearance impaired by wear, use, 
clothes, carpets, furniture, or houses; “shabby fences,” 
Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven Gables,” xix.; “a shabby 
horse in a shabby cab,” W. De Morgan’s “Somehow Good,” 
iii.); wearing noticeably worn clothes, or seedy in appear- 
ance, as persons; in general, making a poor appearance or 
show (as, a shabby entertainment); of a poor or sorry kind 
(as, “I kept a poor, shabby pretence of a journal,” Kinglake’s 
“Eothen,” xvii.; “Drowning’s but a shabby way of going out 
of the world,” H. Melville’s ‘““Omoo,” xli.); meanly small or 
inadequate, as a gift, allowance, etc.; mean, meanly un- 
generous or unfair, scurvy, or contemptible, as persons, 
actions, etc. (as, a shabby trickster; a shabby way to treat an 
old friend; “It would be shabby to let the avalanche fall 
without giving . . . warning,” H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a 
Bishop,” vi.).—shab’/by=gen-teel’, a. Shabby but genteel; 
making or showing an effort to keep up genteel appa 
in spite of shabbiness: as, “a somewhat sh -genteel, 
youngish man. . . wearing a silk hat and a too ample 
frock-coat” (Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” i. 6).— 
shab’ by=gen-til/i-ty, 7. 

shab-le, shab-ble (shab/l), n. [It. sciabla, sciabola; akin to 
E. saber.] Asaber; a curved sword. [Archaic or Sc.] 

shab-rack (shab/rak), n. [= F. schabraque, < G. schab- 
racke; prob. ult. from Turk.] A saddle-cloth used in Euro- 
pean armies: as, “all . . . upon chestnut horses, with their 
leopard skin shabracks and their little red panaches” (Conan 
Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” v.). 

shack (shak), m. [Origin uncertain.] A roughly built 
house or cabin (as, “The ranch-house may be only a mud 
dugout, or a ‘shack’ made of logs stuck upright into the 
ground”: Roosevelt’s ‘““Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” i.); 
a shanty; also, a railroad brakeman. ([Colloq.] 

shack-le! (shak/l), n. [AS. sceacul, shackle, = D. schakel, 
link of a chain.] A ring or fastening of iron or the like, 
usually one of a pair, for securing the wrist, ankle, or some 
other part of the body of a prisoner (often in pl.: as, “Haley, 
drawing out . . . a heavy pair of shackles, made them fast 
round each ankle,” Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” x.); 
a hobble or fetter for a horse or other animal (as, “‘a half- 
bred foal or two, straggling about with shackles on their 
hind legs”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxiii.); any of various 
fastening or coupling devices, as the curved bar of a padlock 
which passes through the staple; in fig. use, anything that 
serves to prevent freedom of procedure, thought, etc., or a 
restraint (as, “The shackles of an old love straiten’d him,” 
Tennyson’s ‘Lancelot and Elaine,” 870; ‘‘the bars and 
shackles of civilization,’ Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” 
xxxv.).—shack/le!, v. t.; -led, -ling. To put a shackle or 
shackles on; confine or restrain with shackles, or fetter (as, 
“James More lies shackled in ptison’’: Stevenson’s “David 
Balfour,” i.); fasten or couple with a shackle; in fig. use, to 
restrain, hamper, or trammel in action, thought, etc. 

shack-le? (shak/l), v. 7.; -led, -ling. [Cf. shake and ram- 
shackle. ] To shake; joggle; rattle as from looseness; also, 
to idle about; loaf; shirk work. [Prov.]—shack/ling, 
shack/ly, a. Shaky; loose-jointed; rickety; ramshackle: 
as, “his lanky jaws, protruding eyes, and shackling figure”’ 
(Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xlv.); “the country- 
people .. . in all kinds of old shackly wagons” (Mark 
Twain’s ‘Huckleberry Finn,” xxi.). [Prov. or collogq. 
esp. a ) 

shad (shad), n.; pl. shad, occasionally (esp. with reference to 
different saris shads. [AS. seonaatt Any of various 


compar. shabbier, superl. shabbiest. 
as sheep (prov. Eng.); also, having 
decay, etc. (as, shabby 
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shad=berry 


American 
anadro- 
mous fish 
withacom- , 
paratively & 
deep body, 
one of the 
most highly 
esteemed 
food- fishes 
of the 


northern Atlantic coast.—shad/sber’ry, n. The fruit of 
the shad-bush; also, the shad-bush itself. —shad/=bush, n. 
The North American service-berry, Amelanchier canadensis, 
a shrub or small tree with racemose white flowers and a 
berry-like fruit, which blossoms about the time when shad 
ape in the rivers; any of various other species of Amelan- 
cher. 

shad-dock (shad’/ok), n. [From a Captain Shaddock who 
brought the seed from the East Indies to the West Indies in 
the 17th century.] The large, roundish or pear-shaped, 
usually pale-yellow, orange-like edible fruit of the rutaceous 
tree Citrus decumana; strictly, the pear-shaped kind of this 
fruit, yielded by certain varieties of the tree (the roundish and 
more choice kind being usually known as grape-fruit); also, 
the tree itself, belonging to the same genus as 
the orange, lemon, etc., and cultivated in tropi- 
cal and semitropical regions (see citrus). 

shade (shad), n._ [AS. sceadu (inflected sceadw-, ce 
whence E. shadow), akin to D. schaduw, G. FAN 
schatten, Goth. skadus, shade, shadow: cf. Gr. NY 
oxéros, darkness.] The comparative darkness 
caused by the ‘interception of rays of light (as, & 
“Aijoft, here, half a village shines, arrayed In 
golden light; half hides itself in shade’’: 
Wordsworth’s “Descriptive Sketches,’ 98); an 
instance or area of comparative darkness, or a qhg2f “Gnad: 
shadow (as, ‘‘Some delicious land Of lavish lights, ¢ecwmana). 
and floating shades’’: Tennyson’s “Eleanore,” i.); pl., the dark- 
ling shadows, or the darkness, gathering at the close of day 
(lit. or fig.: as, ““The shades of night were falling fast,’’ Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Excelsior’; the shades of life’s evening, or of 
death); sing., fig., comparative obscurity (as, this last feat 
threw all others into the shade; the real leaders remained in 
the shade); a darkening look, expression, feeling, or the like, 
or a cloud (as, a shade crosses the face; ‘The first shade of 
doubt now fell across his mind,” Trollope’s ‘“Warden,”’ iii.); 
also, comparative darkness as represented pictorially; the 
dark part, or a dark part, of a picture; also, degree of depth 
of color; hence, any of the different varieties of a color (as, 
shades of blue, any of the many colors called blue differing 
from one another in hue, chroma, etc.), or, ina more restricted 
sense, any of the different varieties of a color produced by 
mixing it with black; fig., a very slightly differentiated 
variety of something (as, delicate shades of meaning; “quite 
intelligent enough to appreciate the exact shade of his atti- 
tude,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” v. 3; ‘The North-country 
woman had found it very difficult to suit herself to a new 
shade of local character,’’ Mrs. H. Ward’s ‘Robert Elsmere,” 
Xx.); a minute amount, or a trace or tinge, of something (as, 
not a shade of remorse; ‘‘There was the slightest shade of 
asperity in the question,’ W. De Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” 
i.); a slight degree, or a little bit (as, a shade too long; “He 
had begun to dread his visits to her a shade,” L. Merrick’s 
“Worldlings,” v.); also, a shadow or dark figure cast on the 
ground or some surface by a body intercepting light (now 
chiefly poetic: as, “The low sun had lengthen’d every shade,” 
Pope’s “Autumn,” 100; “Every one hath . . . one shade,” 
Shakspere’s “Sonnets,” liii.); hence, a mere unsubstantial 
image or unreal appearance; a specter, phantom, or ghost 
(as, “There, where a sceptred Pictish shade Stalk’d round his 
ashes lowly laid”: Burns’s “Vision,” 109); the spirit of one 
dead, esp., in the classical mythology, an inhabitant of Hades; 
pl., with the, the spirits of the dead collectively, or the world 
or abode of the dead, or Hades (as, “This, my third victim, 
to the shades I send”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” xiii.); 
also, sing., the slight darkness and coolness, or the protection 


fishes of the clupeid genus Alosa, as A. sapidissima, an 


American Shad (Alosa sapidissima). 
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shadow 


from glare and heat, afforded by something that intercepts 
light, esp. sunlight (as, to sit in the shade of a tree, rock, 
or building; to seek the shade of an arbor); overshadowing 
foliage (in sing. or pl.: poetic: as, “In Vallombrosa, where 
the Etrurian shades High overarch’d imbower,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 303); a shady place (now chiefly in pl., 
and poetic: as, “These shades Are still the abodes of glad- 
ness,” Bryant’s “Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood”); 
hence, a retired, sequestered, or obscure place (chiefly in pl., 
and poetic or literary: as, “In the depth of college shades 
. . . the poor student shrunk from observation,” Lamb’s 
“Poor Relations”); also, something used for protection 
against excessive light, heat, etc.; a piece of cloth or other 
material, commonly mounted on a roller, fixed at a window 
to keep out light or prevent view; a globular, conical, or 
otherwise shaped screen of porcelain, silk, or other material, 
for surrounding the flame of a lamp or candle, a gas-jet, or 
the like, in order to soften and diffuse the light, to concentrate 
and reflect it, etc.—shade, v.; shaded, shading. 1. tr. To 
produce shade in or on, or render shady (as, ‘The enclosure 
was . . . shaded by ancient trees’: Prescott’s ‘(Conquest 
of Mexico,” iv. 2); overspread with shade; fig., to ob- 
scure, dim, or darken; also, to screen or hide from view (as, 
“Leicester drew the curtain . . . so as completely to shade 
his face’: Scott’s “Kenilworth,” xxxii.); also, to protect 
from light, heat, etc., with something serving as a screen, or 
as the screening object does (as, to shade the eyes with the 
hand; to shade the face with a broad-brimmed hat; his hat 
shaded his face); cover or screen (a light, candle, etc.) as 
with a shade; also, to represent pictorially the shade or 
shadow on (an object); paint or draw with indications of 
shade; also, to color in shades passing gradually one into 
another, as from light to dark or reversely; cause (color) to 
pass by slight gradations into another shade or color; fig., 
to change by imperceptible degrees into something else; 
soften by modification (with away, down, or off: as, “He had 
the characteristic national trait of shading off his most serious 
remarks,”’ W. Churchill’s ““Modern Chronicle,” iii. 1); lessen 
slightly, as a price (colloq.); also, to surpass, esp. by a shade 
or slight degree (colloqg. or prov.: as, to shade an opponent 
ina contest). I. intr. To pass or change by slight grada- 
tions, as one color or one thing into another; pass gradually 
(away or off).—shade/less, a. Having or affording no 
shade.—shad-er (sha/der), n.—shade/stree, n. A tree 
planted or valued for its shade. 

shad=fiy (shad/fli), n.; pl. -flies (-fliz). Any of various 
insects which appear about the time when shad enter the 
rivers, as a May-fly. 

shad-i-ly (sha/di-li), adv. 
ness, 7. 

shad-ing (sha/ding), n. The act of one who or that which 
shades; esp., the representation of shade, as in a picture; 
marking or color giving the effect of shade; a slight variation 
or difference of color, character, etc. 

sha-doof, sha-duf (shi-dof’), n. [Ar. shadaf.] A contriv- 
ance used in the East for raising water, as from a river, esp. 
for irrigation, consisting of a long rod suspended on a frame, 
with a bucket hanging at 
one end and a weight at 
the other serving as a 
counterpoise. 

shad-ow (shad/5),n. [AS. 
sceadw-: see shade. | 
Shade or comparative | =z 
darkness, or an instance 
or area of comparative 
darkness (as, “Some in- 
scription ran along the 
front, But deepin shadow,” 
Tennyson’s “‘Princess,”’ i. 
210; “until the day break, |%,, 
and the shadows flee |= 
away,” Cant. ii. 17); fig., 
obscurity (as, to dwell 
in shadow); a darkening 
look or expression, as on 
the face; a cloud, as on 
friendship or reputa- 


In a shady manner.—shad/i- 


Raising Water by Shadoofs. 
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shadow 


tion; also, the dark part, or shade, or a dark part, of a pic- 
ture; also, a dark figure or image cast on the ground or some 
surface by a body intercepting light (as, “Th’ ascending 
villas . . . Project long shadows o’er the crystal tide”: 
Pope’s “‘Windsor Forest,” 376); often, the figure so cast by a 
person (as, “He was careful not to step in Huneefa’s blotched, 
squat shadow on the boards,” Kipling’s ‘‘Kim,” x.; to be 
afraid of one’s own shadow, to be excessively timid; may your 
shadow never be less! — a polite expression, of Oriental 
origin); hence, an inseparable follower or companion (as, 
“Sin and her shadow Death’’: Milton’s “‘Paradise Lost,” 
ix. 12); one who follows a person in order to keep watch upon 
him, as a spy or detective; also, a reflected image (as, “Let 
. . . The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake Float double, swan 
and shadow!’ Wordsworth’s ‘‘Yarrow Unvisited,” 44); a copy 
or counterpart; also, a shadowy or faint image, or adumbra- 
tion (as, ““These sights are the shadows of that fairer Paradise 
which is our home,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xiv.; shad- 
ows of things to come); one so emaciated or weakened as to 
suggest a mere shadowy form of a person (as, to be worn to a 
shadow; ‘“‘When it [a fever] left me, a mere shadow of my 
former self, I was dumb,”’ W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and 
Long Ago,” xxii.); a slight appearance or suggestion, or a 
shade or trace, of something (as, a claim made without any 
shadow of reason or right; ‘“There was . . . a grain of de- 
rision, a shadow of treachery, in his expression,’ Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” xxv.); also, a mere unsubstantial image 
or semblance of something, or an unreality (as, to have but 
the shadow of power; “A dream itself is but a shadow,” 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” ii. 2. 266); a specter, phantom, 
ghost, or shade; a shadowy or spectral being (as, ‘“There 
sat the Shadow fear’d of man”: Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
xxii.); also, the cool shade, or the protection from glare and 
heat, afforded by something that intercepts light (as, ‘as 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land”: Isa. xxxii. 2); hence, shelter, cover, or pro- 
tection (as, “Hide me under the shadow of thy wings”: Ps. 
xvii. 8); range of influence or effect (as, to come within the 
shadow of one’s power); in physics, a condition or an area 
of obstruction of sound-waves, electric waves, or the like, 
analogous to the shadow produced by the interception of 
light by some obstacle.—shadow of death, the darkness or 
gloom of death, esp. approaching or imminent death: a 
Biblical expression: as, “before I go ... to the land of 
darkness and the shadow of death” (Job, x. 21); “Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil” (Ps. xxiii. 4).—shad/ow, v. I. tr. To 
overspread with shadow, or shade (as, ‘“‘the great oak shadow- 
ing a bare place in mid-pasture”: George Eliot’s “Middle- 
march,” xii.); throw into shadow, or obscure with a shadow 
(as, “Her plumed hat shadowed a face which was no longer 
young in such a way as to hide all the lines possible”: Mrs. 
H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xxvi.); fig., to cast a gloom 
over, cloud, or darken (as, events that have shadowed one’s 
life); also, to hide from view or knowledget; also, to screen 
or protect from light, heat, etc. (as, “Some... under 
arches of the marble bridge Hung, shadow’d from the heat’’: 
Tennyson’s “Princess,” ii. 485); hence, to shelter or protect 
as with something overshadowing (archaic: as, “You give 
his offspring life, Shadowing their right under your wings of 
war,” Shakspere’s “King John,” ii. 1. 14); also, to shade in 
painting, drawing, etc.{; paint} or drawf; also, to represent 
by a shadowy or faint image, or in an imperfect, obscure, or 
prophetic way (often with forth or owt); adumbrate, sym- 
bolize, or prefigure; also, to follow like a shadow; specif., to 
follow (a person) about secretly, in order to keep watch upon 
him (as, detectives shadow suspected persons). II. intr. To 
cast a shadow; also, to become dark or shadowy; also, to 
shade or pass by degrees, as into another color. 
shad-ow=bird (shad/6-bérd), n. The umbrette. 
shad-ow=box-ing (shad/6-bok’sing), n. Boxing carried on 
with a shadow or an imaginary opponent, as for exercise. 
shad-ow-er (shad’6-ér), n. One who or that which shadows. 
shad-ow-graph (shad/d-graf), n. [+ -graph.] A picture 
produced by throwing a shadow, as of the hands, on a 
lighted screen; also, a radiograph. 
shad-ow-i-ly (shad’6-i-li), adv. In a shadowy manner.— 
shad/ow-i-ness, 7. 
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shaft 


shad-ow-land (shad/6-land), n. A land or region of shadows, 
phantoms, unrealities, or uncertainties. 

shad-ow-less (shad/0-les), a. Casting no shadow; 
having no shadows or shade. 

shad-ow-y (shad’6-i), a. A ; x 
shady, as places; dark with shadows, or having but dim 
light (as, “In a shadowy saloon, On silken cushions half 
reclined”: ‘Tennyson’s ‘“Elednore,” viii.); enveloped in 
shadow, as objects; dim, as light; also, casting a shadow, or 
affording shade (as, ““The golden oriole... darted among 
the shadowy branches”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail, xxvii.) ; 
also, resembling a shadow, as in being indistinct, faint, 
slight, or emaciated (as, a shadowy image; shadowy outlines; 
“Little Rima . . . now began to fade and look more shad- 
owy,” W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xv.);  unsub- 
stantial, unreal, or illusory (as, “authority of a shadowy 
kind”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xiv.); spectral, phantom, or 
ghostly. 

sha-duf’, n. See shadoof. 

shad=wait-er (shad/wa’tér), 7. 
quadrilateralis, of 
lakes from New 
England to Alaska. 

shad-y (sha/di), 
a.;compar. shadier, 
superl. shadiest. 
Abounding in 
shade, or shaded 
(as, shady paths; a 
shady nook); also, affording shade (as, ‘“The shady trees cover 
him with their shadow”: Job, xl. 22); also, shadowy, indistinct, 
or spectral (as, ‘See, shady forms advance!” Pope’s “Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day,” iv.: obs. or archaic); also, uncertain, 

uestionable, or dubious as to excellence, promise, etc. 

(Chis as, a shady lot of candidates; shady prospects or 
chances); of dubious character or reputation, as persons 
(colloq.); of doubtful honesty, morally questionable, or such 
as will not bear investigation, as actions, character, etc. 
(colloq.: as, “‘“He confessed that much to me in extenuation 
of the shady part he had played in Sherif Ali’s plot,” J. Con- 
rad’s ‘‘Lord Jim,” aie on the shady side of, fig., on 
the less bright or youthful side of (as, ‘“‘a tall, upright, florid 
man, a little on the shady side of life’: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” v.); beyond in age (as, to be on the shady side of 
forty). [Colloq.]—to keep shady, to keep out of sight, or 
inhiding. [Slang.] 

shaft! (shaft), m. [ME. shaft: cf. MLG. and G. schacht, 
shaft (of mine, etc.), also E. shaft?.] A deep passage sunk 
through the earth, esp. vertically or nearly vertically, in 
mining, tunneling, etc.; any well-like passage or vertical 
inclosed space, as in a building (as, a shaft for air or light; 
an elevator shaft); also, the chamber of a blast-furnace above 


also, 


A whitefish, Coregonus 


Shad-waiter. 


the hearth. 
shaft? (shaft), n. [AS. sceafé = MLG. and D. schaft, 
schacht, = G. schaft = Icel. skapt, shaft (of spear, etc.): 


cf. L. scapus, shaft, stem, E. scape!.] The long, slender rod 
forming the body of a spear or lance, or of an arrow; hence, a 
spear or lance; an arrow; loosely, any missile; fig., some- 
thing directed as in sharp attack against a person or the 
mind, heart, etc. (as, shafts of wit or sarcasm; “a shield 
against the shafts of doubt,”’ Whittier’s “Questions of Life’; 
“The shaft of love . . . had struck me,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Book of Carlotta,” i. 4); also, something resembling an 
arrow or missile, as a ray of light; also, any long, slender 
body, piece, or part; the trunk of a tree (as, “the symmetrical 
shaft of the cocoa-nut tree, surmounted by its tuft of graceful 
branches”: H. Melville’s ““Typee,” xvii.); a pole; either of 
the bars of wood (thills) between which the animal drawing a 
vehicle is placed; the pole or tongue of a vehicle; the upright 
part of a cross; the handle of a hammer, ax, golf-club, or 
other long implement; the main stem or stock of a feather; 
the body of a column or pillar between the base and the 
capital; a column (as, “A glittering roof of gold Slim shafts 
of pale blue marble did uphold”: W. Morris’s “Jason,” xvii. 
236); a monument in the form of a column, obelisk, or the 
like; in mach., a revolving bar (fitted with pulleys or the 
like) serving to transmit motion, as from an engine to various 
machines; also, a large axle (as, the shaft of a fly-wheel). 


out; (lightened) aviary. 
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mach., shafts for com- 


as a title of the ruler of Persia. 


—shaft/ed,a. Having a shaft or shafts.—shaft/ing, n. In}shah (shi), n. [Pers. shah.] King: esp. used [usually cap. ] 


municating motion, or 
material for such 
shafts; a system of 
such shafts. 

shag! (shag). [AS. 
sceacga, shag of hair, 
akin to Icel. skegg, Sw. 
skagg, Dan. skjxq, 
beard: cf. shaw!.] 1 
ne Rough, matted é 
hair, wool, or the Shafting. — a, shaft; 6, b’, pulleys; c, c’, 
like, or a mass of belts; d, 2’, supports; ¢, cup to receive oil 
this (as, a mop of dropping from the bearing in d’. 
hair not a little resembling the shag of a Newfoundland 
dog”: Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s New York,” v. 9); also, 
the nap of cloth, esp. when long or rough; a cloth with a 
nap, at times one of silk but commonly a heavy or rough 
woolen fabric, formerly in use; a rugt; also, a rough mass or 
growth of bushes or other vegetation; also, a coarse tobacco 
cut into fine shreds. IE. a. Rough or shaggy, as hair; 
covered with shaggy hair (as, “old Trusty, my shag house- 
dog”: H. Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling,” xxxiv.); also, made 
of shag, as garments.—shag}, v. t.; shagged, shagging. To 
make rough or shaggy, esp. with vegetation (as, “the woods 
that . . . have shagged the hills with a stunted and meagre 
growth”: Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” iii.); also, to 
render roughly or sharply broken in surface (as, “This vast 
mountain . . . was shagged by frightful precipices’”’: Irving’s 
“Captain Bonneville,” xxv.). 

shag? (shag), n. [Perhaps another use of shag!, with refer- 
ence to the crest.] A cormorant; esp., the crested cor- 
morant, Phalacrocorax graculus, of Europe, which in the 
breeding season is crested with long, curly plumes. 

shag-bark (shag’birk), m. A species of hickory, Hicoria 
ovata, with rough bark, yielding the best hickory-nuts; also, 
the nut of this tree; also, the wood. 

shag=eared (shag/érd), a. Having shaggy or hairy ears: as, 
a shag-eared pony; “thou shag-ear’d [also shag-hair’d] 
villain” (Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” iv. 2. 83); ‘“shag-eared, 
military, hirsute ruffians” (Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” vi. 
7). [Now prov. Eng. or archaic. ] 

shag-ged (shag’ed), a. [AS. sceacgede.] Covered with or 
having shaggy hair, as animals, etc.; shaggy, as hair; also, 
covered with a rough growth of vegetation (as, ‘‘a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged”: Irving’s ‘‘Sketch- 
Book,” Rip Van Winkle); also, roughly or sharply broken 
in surface, or jagged. , ; 

shag-gy (shag’i), a.; compar. shaggier, superl. shaggiest. 
[See shag!.] Rough and matted or tangled, or forming a 
thick, rough mass, as hair, etc. (as, ‘“The hand of nature has 
. . . covered their [negroes’] heads with shaggy wool”: 
Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,”’ xlii.); 
often, long and rough, or forming a bushy, irregular mass, as 
the hair, beard, mane, eyebrows, etc.; consisting of a growth 
of long, rough hair, wool, or the like (as, a dog with a shaggy 
coat; a shaggy fleece); covered with or having long, rough 
hair (as, a shaggy dog; a shaggy pony; “our wild Seer, 
shaggy, unkempt, like a Baptist living on locusts and wild 
honey,” Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” i. 4); also, long or 
rough, as a nap on cloth (as, “velvet soft, or plush with shaggy 
pile’: Cowper’s “Task,” i. 11); having a long or rough nap, 
as cloth, garments, etc. (as, “wrapping myself in my shaggy 
jacket of the cloth called bearskin’”’: H. Melville’s ‘“Moby- 
Dick,” vii.); also, forming a rough or ragged growth, as 
bushes, trees, etc.; covered with such a growth, as hills, 
etc.; also, having a rough or broken surface, as the bark of 
trees, etc.—shag’gi-ly, adv.—shag’gi-ness, n.—shag’/gy= 
mane, n. A common edible fungus, Coprinus comatus, 
having an elongated pileus covered with shaggy appressed 
scales. See cut in next column. i Lapis 

sha-green (sha-grén’), n. [F. chagrin, < Turk. ¢aghri, 
back of a horse, hence leather made of the skin of this part. | 
A kind of untanned leather with a granular surface, prepared 
from the skin of the horse, ass, etc., and sometimes the shark, 
seal, etc.; an imitation of this; also, the rough skin of certain 
sharks and other selachians. 
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Cf. padishah. 

Shai-tan (shi-tin’), n. [Ar., 
= E. Satan.) In Moham- 
medan use, Satan, or thedevil; # 
an evil spirit; hence [l. c.], a @ 
person of evil disposition; a #4 
vicious animal. (3 

shak-a-ble (sha’ka-bl), a. 
That may be shaken. 

shake (shak), v.; pret. shook, 
pp. shaken (sometimes, esp. 
archaic or prov., shook), ppr. 
shaking. [AS. sceacan, scacan 
(pret. scdc, pp. scacen), shake, 
move, depart, = OS. skakan, 
depart, = Icel. and Sw. skaka, 
shake.] I. intr. To move or 
sway with short, quick, irreg- 
ular vibratory movements, £923 
esp. under some force or from CN 
weakness (as, trees shake in Shaggy-mane. — a, young speci- 
the wind; “The whole hut msn: 2, section through a specimen 
shook when she walked,” J. ; 

Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xxxvii.; his hand shakes in writing; 
to shake with palsy); vibrate irregularly or tremulously; 
quiver; quake; tremble with emotion; shiver with cold; 
be stirred or convulsed with laughter (as, “She shook with 
laughter till her bracelets and anklets jingled”: Kipling’s 
“Kim,” vii.); sound unsteadily (as, “Though he tried to 
speak firmly his voice shook”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” 
i. 12); also, to totter, waver, or become unsteady, as if about 
to give way (as, the ranks shook under a heavy onslaught; 
his resolution begins to shake); also, to fall (down, off, etc.) 
as the result of some movement to and fro (as, fruit shakes 
down in a storm; sand shakes off readily; “Her brown hair 
had shaken low upon her temples,” G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” 
xxxiii.); settle (down), as into place, a condition, relations, 
etc.; in music, to execute a shake or trill. IL. tr. To move 
to and fro with short, quick, forcible movements (as, to 
shake a sieve or a tambourine; to shake a dusty rug; “Oliver 

. seized Noah by the throat; shook him... . till his 
teeth chattered,”’ Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” vi.); brandish 
or flourish (a weapon, the fist, etc.); turn (the head) from 
side to side as an expression of dissent, refusal, disapproval, 
sorrow, or the like; bestir (one’s self: as, “Get up and 
shake yourself,” H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” xvii.); often, 
to set in vibratory or tremulous motion, or cause to quiver 
or tremble (as, the explosion shook the neighboring houses; 
the breeze shakes the aspen leaves; ‘A little clock-work 
steamer paddling . . . shook the lilies,” Tennyson’s ‘“Prin- 
cess,” Prologue, 72); set quivering with nervous agitation, 
strong emotion, etc.; agitate or disturb profoundly in feeling 
(as, “One day a little swift brutality shook him to the very 
soul”: Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,’’ iii. 4); also, to 
cause to totter or waver, as if about to give way (as, ‘An 
ever-fixed mark That looks on tempests and is never shaken,” 
Shakspere’s “Sonnets,” cxvi.; a force that has shaken king- 
doms; to shake the very foundations of society); unsettle, 
weaken, or make less firm (as, to shake one’s reason; to 
shake a firm’s credit; to shake one’s faith, conviction, or 
resolution); render (a person) less set or determined (as, 
“Nor could either our prayers or our offers of money .. . 
avail to shake him”: Stevenson’s ‘‘Master of Ballantrae,” 
iii.); also, to bring, throw, force, rouse, etc. (down, off, out, 
wp, etc.) by or as by some vigorous movement to and fro 
(as, to shake snow off one’s clothes; to shake off gloomy 
feelings; to shake out the contents of a bag; to shake a rose 
to pieces: see phrases to shake down and to shake up, follow- 
ing); also, to scatter or sprinkle by some shaking movement 
(as, to shake salt over food); also, to take (casks) to pieces 
for packing and transportation (cf. shook?); also, to cast off, 
or get rid of (slang: as, ‘‘His mother seized the property and 
‘shook’ him, as he phrased it,’’ Mark Twain’s “Life on the 
Mississippi,” v.); in music, to trill (a note, etc.).—to shake 
a leg, to dance: as, “‘A lively customer at a dance! He can 
shake a leg, as they say” (M. Hewlett’s ‘Open Country,” 
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xi.). [Prov. or colloqg.]—to shake a stick at, to deal with 
or indicate as if by strokes of a stick; attend to or take 
notice of at one time: used in expressing quantity: as, there 
was not enough snow to shake a stick at; “laziness. . . 
which ruins more souls than you can shake a stick at” (Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xvi.). [Collog., U. S.J— 
to shake by the hand, to shake hands with.—to shake 
down, to bring or throw down by shaking (as, to shake down 
nuts from a tree by beating the branches; an earthquake 
shakes down walls); also, to cause to settle down, as by 
shaking; bring into due condition or working order, as by 
practice (as, to shake down a naval cruiser by a first voyage); 
also, to exact money, etc., from (persons) by compulsion, 
esp. dishonestly or illicitly, as under pretense of official 
authority or under promise of political protection (slang).— 
to shake hands, to clasp hands, with or without a shaking 
movement, as two persons or as one person with another, as 
a form of salutation or an expression of friendly feeling, etc.: 
as, to shake hands at meeting or parting, in congratulation, 
or in concluding a bargain; the late combatants now 
shook hands with each other; to shake hands with 
the President.—to shake the dust off (or from) one’s 
feet, fig., to take one’s departure from a place, esp. in 
displeasure or with the determination not to return: from a 
New Testament use, as in Luke, ix. 5, “And whosoever will 
not receive you, when ye go out of that city, shake off the 
very dust from your feet for a testimony against them.” 
—to shake up, to shake vigorously, as for the purpose of 
mixing ingredients, loosening material, etc. (as, to shake up 
a liquid medicine; to shake up hay); also, to rouse up by or 
as by shaking; fig., to stir up or upset by vigorous proceed- 
ings, unexpected changes, etc. (as, to shake up a business 
establishment or an official department); also, to jar in body 
or nerves by some physical shock (as, to be badly shaken up 
by a fall or in a collision); also, to scold roundly, or berate 
(as, “Thou shalt hear how he will shake me wp,” Shakspere’s 
“As You Like It,” i. 1. 80: now prov. Eng.).—shake, 1. 
The act or an act of shaking something (as, a shake of a 
stick; a shake of the head; “a cordial shake of the hand,” 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 17); also, vibratory or 
tremulous motion; a quiver or tremor; a fit of trembling or 
shivering; also, an unsettling or disturbing blow, or a shock 
(often fig.: as, to give a shake to one’s confidence); also, the 
(brief) time required for a single shaking movement, or an 
instant or moment (slang: as, I’ll be there in two shakes of a 
lamb’s tail; wait a shake; ‘Fists and brickbats would have 
been going in a couple of shakes,” S. R. Crockett’s “Stickit 
Minister,” xvii.); also, something resulting from shaking, a 
shock, or the like; a fissure in the earth; a crack or fissure 
in timber, produced during growth by wind, sudden change 
of temperature, or the like; a shook of staves, etc.; a drink 
made by shaking ingredients together (as, a milk-shake; 
an egg-shake); in music, a rapid alternation of a given tone 
with the tone above or below it; a trill.—great shakes, 
something extraordinary; something of great account or 
importance: usually with a negative: as, “My Mother said 
my Father was no such great shakes to boast on” (W. De 
Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” xii.). [Slang.]—the shakes, 
ague, or some other disease characterized by shaking; also, 
the sensations of trembling or shivering caused by fear, 
dread, horror, etc. (as, ‘I’ve the shakes upon me for the gal- 
lows”: Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xxx.). [Colloq.] 
shake/a-ble, a. See shakable. 
shake=down (shak/doun), n. A bed made of straw, blankets, 
or other bedding spread on the floor; any makeshift bed, as 
for temporary use; also, a process of shaking down; esp., 
a bringing into due condition or working order by practice 
(as, to give a naval vessel a shake-down, as by a voyage 
which permits a trial of the engines, guns, etc., in use); 
also, an exaction of money, etc., by compulsion, esp. dis- 
honestly or illicitly, as in various forms of official graft (slang). 
shake=fork (shak/férk), n. A large wooden 
fork, used esp. for lifting and shaking threshed 
straw to throw out the grain (now prov. Eng.); 
hence, in her., a forked or Y-shaped bear- 
ing resembling the pall but with the three ex- 
tremities, usually pointed bluntly, not reach- 
ing the edge of the escutcheon. Shake-fork. 
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shak-er (sha/kér), n. One who or that which shakes (as, 
“N saris nee the earth and sea”: W. Morris’s “J; ason,”” 
vy. 358); also, that with which something is shaken; also 
[cap.], one of an American communistic celibate religious sect 
(“United Society of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing”’), 
so called, popularly, from the agitations or movements of the 
body which form part of their ceremonial. —Shak/er-ess, 1. 
A female Shaker.—Shak/er-ism, n. The principles and 
practices of the Shakers. ; 

Shake-spear’i-an, etc. See Shaksperian, etc. / 

shake-up (shik/up), n. A shaking up; esp., a vigorous 
stirring up, or upsetting of existing conditions, in a business 
establishment, an official department, or the like, as by 
investigation, changes in system, transfer or dismissal of 
officials, etc. ; 

shaki-ly (sha/ki-li), adv. Ina shaky manner. —shak/i-ness, n. 

shak-ing (sha/king), n. The act of one who or that which 
shakes; also, that which is shaken down, off, etc.; l., 
naut., small pieces of cordage, rope, canvas, etc., used for 
making oakum or paper (as, ‘“‘a bale of shakings”’: J. Conrad’s 
“Lord Jim,” x.).-shak/ing, p. a. That shakes; _charac- 
terized by shaking; quivering; quaking; trembling: as, 
“The ‘shaking prairie,’ ‘trembling prairie,’ or prairie trem- 
blante, is low, level, treeless delta land, having a top soil of 
vegetable mould overlying immense beds of quicksand” 
(G. W. Cable’s “Bonaventure,” iii. 1, note).—shaking 
palsy. See palsy, n.—shak/ing-ly, adv. 

shak-o (shak’), n.; pl. -os (-dz). [F. shako, schako, < 
Hung. csdk6.] A kind of military cap or head-covering in 
the form of a cylinder or truncated cone, with a vizor and a 
plume or pompon: as, “I had taken the panache from my 
shako so that it might escape notice” (Conan Doyle’s “Ex- 
ploits of Brigadier Gerard,” iv.). 

Shak-sper-i-an (shak-spér/i-an). [From Shakspere, the 
form of the name in one of Shakspere’s own signatures, 
accepted by the New Shakspere Society of London, the 
Oxford English Dictionary, and other authorities, and used 
in this dictionary. The spelling Shakespeare, which occurs in 
the first folio edition (1623), isan alternative in common use, 
and numerous other spellings have appeared.] Ia. Of, . 
pertaining to, or suggestive of William Shakspere, or Shake- 
speare (1564-1616), the great English dramatist and poet, or 
his works, IE. n. A Shaksperian scholar; a specialist in 
the study of the works of Shakspere.—Shak-sper-i-a/na 
(-d/na), n. pl. [NL.: see -ana.] Items, details, publications, 
etc., relating to Shakspere.—Shak-sper/i-an-ism, n. De- 
votion to Shakspere; the influence of Shakspere; also, a 
form of expression peculiar to Shakspere. 

shak-y (sha/ki), a.; compar. shakier, superl. shakiest. Given 
to shaking; shaking; trembling; tremulous, as the voice; 
also, liable to break down or give way, as a structure; weak 
or feeble, or not strong in health (as, ‘‘screaming unsuitable 
for the ears of an elderly, shaky, rich aunt”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Tono-Bungay,” i. 1. § 7); insecure or unreliable, as one’s 
position or credit; wavering or unsettled, as in allegiance or 
belief; uncertain, or not to be depended on, as one’s knowl- 
edge of a subject; also, having shakes or cracks, as timber. 

shale! (shal), n. [AS. scealu, scalu, dish, shell: see scale?.] 
A,shell or husk; a scale, as of a fish; a scale-like piece, or 
flake. [Obs. or prov. Eng.] 

shale? (shal), n. [Appar. another use of shale!, with ref- 
erence to the fissile structure.] A rock of fissile or laminated 
structure formed by the consolidation of clay or argillaceous 
material: differing from slate in being less solid and in split- 
ting along the planes of stratification. 

shall (shal), v.; pres. 1 shall, 2 shalt, 3 shall, pl. shall; pret. 
1 should, 2 shouldest or shouldst, 3 should, pl. should; im- 
perative, infinitive, and participles lacking. [AS. sceal, scal, 
Ist and 3d pers. sing. pres. (orig. pret.) ind. (pret. sceolde, 
scolde), = OHG. scal, sal (G. soll, inf. sollen), = Icel. and 
Goth. skal; all from a: root meaning ‘owe,’ whence also AS. 
scyld, G. schuld, debt, guilt.] A. tr. To owe; be under 
obligation to pay orrender. B.auailiary. Ought (now only 
in the form should); also, must}; also, am (is, are, etc.) to 
(used to express command, as, ‘thou shalt not steal,’ inevitable 
certainty, as, ‘what shall be, shall be,’ determination, as, 
‘you shall not go,’ etc., and in future constructions generally). 
As a future auxiliary, shall is used in connection with will as 
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follows: In the first person (singular and plural) shall de- 
notes mere futurity (as, we shall miss you); in the second 
and third persons, promise (as, you shall hear from us) or 
determination (as, he shall not do it). Conversely, in the 
first person will denotes promise or determination (as, I will 
not fail you; I will succeed); in the second and third persons, 
mere futurity (as, he will be here to-day). See will’. Inter- 
rogatively, shall is used in questions that admit of shall as an 
auxiliary in the answer: as, shall I go? yes, you shall (not 
will) ; shall he be told? yes, he shall (not will). In conditional, 
hypothetical, and other clauses denoting a future contingency, 
shall is used in all persons: as, if he shall come; whether I 
shall succeed; when you shall be forgotten. See should. 
shal-loon (sha-lén’), n. [Appar. named from Chdlons-sur- 
Marne, city in northeastern France.] A light, twilled woolen 
fabric used chiefly for linings. 

shal-lop (shal’op), n._ [F. chaloupe Sp. chalupa; origin 
uncertain: cf. sloop.| A heavy boat with one or more 
masts; a sloop; also, a small, light boat with or without a 
mast; a dinghy. 

shal-lot (sha-lot’), n. [= eschalot, < F. eschalotte (now 
échalote), altered form of OF. eschaloigne: see scallion.) A 
plant of the onion kind, Alliwm ascalonicum, whose bulb 
forms bulblets which are used for flavoring in cookery; also, 
the bulb or bulblet; also, a small onion. 

shal-low (shal’o). [ME. schalowe; prob. related to shcal?.] 
I. a. Of little depth, or not deep (as, shallow water; a 
shallow dish; ‘The Ypres Salient now represented a shallow 
semicircle,” Buchan’s “Hist. of the Great War,” liii.); 
fig., lacking depth, or superficial, as thought, observation, 
knowledge, feeling, etc. (as, “Ancient humour at its best was 
a shallow thing,’”’ Mallock’s ““New Republic,” iii. 4; “The 
thought of treachery dried up the springs of his very shallow 
friendship,” Stevenson’s ‘‘Master of Ballantrae,” vii.); 
wanting depth of thought, observation, knowledge, feeling, 
etc., as persons (as, “I do not take a great interest in many 

* people . . . for I find most of them shallow”: Tarkington’s 
“Magnificent Ambersons,” x.); indicative of shallowness of 
thought, feeling, etc. (as, a shallow boast). II.n. Ashallow 
part of a body of water; a shoal. Also fig.: as, “Here was 
something beyond the shallows of ladies’-school literature”’ 
(George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” iii.).—shal/low, »v. ¢. or 1. 
To make or become shallow.—shal/low-ly, adv.—shal/low- 
ness, 7. 

shal-lu (shal/6 or sha-lé’), n. [E. Ind.] A grain-sorghum 
(see sorghum), a variety of Andropogon sorghum, introduced 
into the U. S. from India about 1890. Also called Egyptian 
wheat. 

shalm (shim), n. See shawm. 

shalt (shalt). Second person sing. pres. ind. of shall: now 
only in poetic or solemn use. 

shal-y (sha/li), a. Of, like, or containing shale. 

sham (sham). [Said to be a var. of shame.] Ln. A 
trickt or hoax}; also, something that is not what it purports 
to be; aspuriousimitation; also, a cover or the like for giving 
a thing a different outward appearance; esp., a pillow-sham. 
II. a. Pretended; imitation; counterfeit: as, “a real lady, 
not a sham one” (W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 12); ‘to 
exercise the men in sham attacks upon sham forts” (B. 
Franklin’s “Autobiography,” xiv.); “sham pearls” (H. G. 
Wells’s ““Tono-Bungay,” ii. 4. § 6).-sham, v.; shammed, 
shamming. 1. tr. To trick} or hoaxf; also, to impose by de- 
ceitt; also, to produce a deceptive imitation of, or pretend 
falsely to be (something); assume the appearance of (a con- 
dition, action, etc.: as, to sham illness; “They were just 
shamming attention,” H. G. Wells’s “Men Like Gods,” i. 
8). II. intr. To make a false pretense; pretend to be, do, 
etc., what one is not, does not, etc.: as, “You had better 
keep your pistol ready cocked, for they may be shamming 
(Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xviii.). 

sha-man (shi/man or sham/an), n.; pl. -mans (-manz). 
[Tungusic.] A priest or sorcerer among various tribes of 
northern Asia, supposed to have the power to deal with and 
protect against spirits; also, a medicine-man. —sha-man-ic 
(shi-man/ik), @. Pertaining or proper to shamans or 
shamanism.—sha/man-ism, n. The primitive religion of 
northern Asia embracing a belief in controlling spirits who 
can be influenced only by shamans; hence, any similar 
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religion.—sha/man-ist, n. A believer in shamanism.— 
caeerohcnaa) 

sham-ba (sham/bi), n. [Swahili] A piece of cultiv 
land. [East African. ] : d Y pees 

sham-ble! (sham/bl), n. [AS. sceamel, scamel, <_ L. 
scamellum, dim. of scamnum, bench, stool.] A_ stoolt; 
also, a table or stall for the sale of meat; also, pl. (often 
construed as sing.), a meat-market; a slaughter-house; 
fig., a place of carnage (as, “the gloomy bigot . . . who 

. converted all these gay cities into shambles,’ Motley’s 

“Dutch Republic,” Introd., xiv.; “to make a shambles of the 
parliament-house,” Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” i. 1. 71). 

sham-ble? (sham/bl), v. 7.; -bled, -bling. (Origin obscure: 
cf. scamble.] To walk or go awkwardly or unsteadily; 
shuffle: as, “two policemen ... between whom there 
shambled rather than walked our unhappy friend Ernest” 
(S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” lx.).—sham/ble?, n. A 
shambling gait.—sham/bling-ly, adv. 

shame (shim), n. [AS. sceamu, scamu, = OHG. scama (G. 
scham) = Icel. skémm = Sw. Dan. skam, shame: cf. shend 
and sham.] ‘The painful feeling arising from the conscious- 
ness of something dishonorable, improper, ridiculous, or the 
like done by one’s self or another, or of being in a situation 
offensive to decency, self-respect, or pride (as, to feel shame; 
to blush with shame); also, susceptibility to this feeling (as, 
to be without shame; ‘““There was no shame in the aristocracy 

to prevent them from committing crimes,” Froude’s “‘Cesar,”’ 

ee also, ignominy, disgrace, or dishonor (as, ‘‘Bear thine 
own shame for thy sins that thou hast committed”: Ezek. 
xvi. 52); an instance of disgrace (as, ‘‘Let his shames quickly 
Drive him to Rome”: Shakspere’s ‘Antony and Cleopatra,” 
i. 4. 72); specif., loss of chastity, or unchaste life, on the part 
of a woman (as, a child of shame, one born out of wedlock; 
to lead a life of shame); also, a fact or circumstance bringing 
disgrace or discredit, or much to be regretted or lamented 
(as, “It was now becoming a shame for a youth of gentle blood 
to be unlearned,” Besant’s “Coligny,” ii.; it’s a shame that 
you can’t come: formerly, and still archaically, often used 
without an article, as, ‘It were shame to our profession were 
we to suffer it,’ Scott’s ‘“Ivanhoe,” xl.); a person or thing 
that is a source or cause of disgrace (as, “‘Nature casts him 
off, who is her shame”: Shelley’s “‘Cenci,” iii. 1. 287); also, 
the private parts of the bodyt (see Isa. xlvii. 3).—to put to 
shame, to cause to feel shame (as, “Never in his life had 
Isaac Worthington been so ignored, so put to shame”: W. 
Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 19); also, to bring disgrace or 
discredit upon; fig., to cast into obscurity, eclipse, or out- 
shine.—shame, v.; shamed, shaming. [AS. sceamin, 
scamian.| I. intr. To feel shame. [Now chiefly prov.] 
II. tr. To cause to feel shame; make ashamed; also, to 
cover with ignominy or reproach; disgrace; dishonor; also, 
to put to shame as by superior excellence, or eclipse or out- 
shine (as, “She'll shame ’em with her good looks yet”: 
Dickens’s ‘‘Dombey and Son,” lviii.); also, to drive, force, 
etc., through shame (as, ‘““You would have shamed despotism 
from the earth”: Burke’s “Revolution in France,” 53). 

sha-me-a/nah, n. See shamiana. 

shame-faced (shim/fast), a. [For shamefast, by association 
with face.| Modest or bashful; also, characterized by or 
showing shame (as, “It was pitiful to see his confusion and 
hear his awkward and shamefaced apologies”: Mark Twain’s 
“Life on the Mississippi,” xxxvi.).—shame/faced-ly, adv. 
—shame’faced-ness, 7. 

shame-fast (shim/fast), a. [AS. sceamfest, < sceamu, E. 
shame, n., + fest, E. fast!, a.] Modest; bashful: as, 
“Shamfast she was in maydens shamfastnesse” (Chaucer’s 
“Physician’s Tale,” 55). [Archaic.]|—shame/fast-ly, adv. 
—shame’fast-ness, 7. 

shame-ful (sham/ful), a. Full of shamet; ashamedf; 
also, modest}; also, that causes or ought to cause shame, or 
disgraceful or scandalous (as, “the shameful evacuation of 
Fort Cumberland,” Bancroft’s “Hist of the U. S.,” Amer. 
Revolution, i. 8; shameful treatment).—shame’ful-ly, 
adv.—shame/ful-ness, 7. 

shame-less (shim/les), a. Destitute of shame, as a person, 
lacking in modesty, immodest, or audacious; insensible to 
disgrace; also, characterized by or indicating absence of 
shame (as, “this shameless falsehood,” Burke’s “American 
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Taxation”; shameless boldness).—shame/less-ly, adv.— 
shame’less-ness, 7. 

sham-er (sha/mér), . One who or that which shames. 
sha-mi-aena (shi-mé-a/na), n. [Hind. and Pers. shamiyana. | 
An awning set on poles, like a flat tent-roof, often with open 
sides. [India.] 

sham-mer (sham/ér), n. One who shams. : 
sham-my (sham/i), .; pl. shammies (-iz). Same as chamois. 
sham-poo (sham-pi/), v. t.; -pooed, -pooing. [Prob. < 
Hind. champo, impv. of chiampna, press.] Orig., to massage 
(a person, the body, etc.); now, commonly, to treat (the 
scalp or hair), or to treat the scalp or hair of (a person), by 
rubbing with soap and water or some other cleansing agent, 
or by a dry process of massaging.—sham-poo’, n.; pl. 
-poos (-piz/). The act or an act of shampooing; also, a 
preparation used for shampooing.—sham-poo/er, n. 
sham-rock (sham/rok), n. [Ir. seamrog, dim. of seamar, 
trefoil.] A plant with trifoliate leaves (usually a yellow- 
flowered species of trefoil, T’rifoliwm dubiwm or minus) taken 
as the national emblem of Ireland: supposedly used by 
St. Patrick to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity. 

shan-dry-dan (shan/dri-dan), mn. [Origin obscure.] A 
light two-wheeled cart or gig; also, any old-fashioned rickety 
conveyance. ‘ 

shan-dy-gaff (shan/di-gaf), m. [Origin obscure.] A mixed 
drink as of beer with ginger-beer. 

shang-hai! (shang’hi), n. [From Shanghai, city and port of 
China.] One of a long-legged breed of domestic fowls 
supposedly introduced from Shanghai. 

shang-hai? (shang/hi), v. t.; -haied, -haiing. [Appar. 
meaning ‘to ship to Shanghai’: cf. shanghai1.] Naut., 
to render insensible, as by drugs, and ship on a vessel wanting 
hands. 

shank (shangk), n. [AS. sceanca, scanca, shank, akin to 
G. schenkel, thigh, schinken, ham.| That part of the leg in 
man between the knee and the ankle; also, a corresponding or 
analogous part in certain animals; that portion of the fore 
leg of a horse between the knee and the fetlock; that portion 
of the leg (anatomically, of the foot) of a bird between the 
point where the feathers usually end and the bases of the 
toes (also called tarsus); also, the whole leg (hence, shanks’ 
mare, or shanks’s mare, one’s own legs as a means of con- 
veyance); also, any leg-like, stem-like, or shaft-like part; 
the pedicel of a flower; that portion of an instrument, tool, 
etc., connecting the acting part with the handle or any like 
part; the body of a printing-type, between the shoulder and 
the foot; the narrow part of a shoe, connecting the broad 
part of the sole with the heel; a loop at the back of a but- 
ton, serving for attachment; also, the latter end or part of 
anything (colloq.: as, the shank of the evening).—shanked, 
a. Having a shank or shanks: as, long-shanked. 

shan’t, sha’n’t (shant). Colloquial contraction of shall not. 

shan-tung (shan-tung’), n. [For Shantung pongee; from 
Shantung, province of eastern China.] A silk fabric, a 
heavy grade of pongee. 

shan-ty! (shan’ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). [Canadian F. chantier, 
log hut, in F. supporting framework, open or roofed inclosure, 
shed, shop, < L. cantherius, gelding, framework.] A 
roughly built hut, cabin, or house, as in lumbering regions or 
frontier districts; in general, a building of flimsy or rough 
character; a rude dwelling. 

shan-ty? (shan/ti), n. Same as chantey. 

shan-ty=boat (shan/ti-bot), nm. A rude house-boat used on 
inland waters, esp. on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries; in lumbering regions, a loggers’ house-boat, or 
wanigan. 

shap-a-bie (sha/pa-bl), a. That may be shaped. 

shape (shap), v.; shaped (pp. formerly also shapen), ppr. 
shaping. [ME. shapen, Eien (conformed to shapen, 
pp., from AS. pp.), for earlier scheppen, schippen, < AS. 
screppan, scyppan, sceppan (pp. sceapen), create, form, 
ordain; akin to Goth. gaskapjan, Icel. skapa, D. scheppen, 
G. schaffen, create: cf. -ship.] I. tr. To create; also, to 
fashion or form, as out of materials; esp., to give a definite 
form or shape to (as, to shape a vessel on the potters’ wheel); 
adapt in form or shape (as, to shape a sleeve to a person’s 
arm); hence, to give definite form or character to (as, “the 
great river-courses which have shaped the lives of men,” 
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George Eliot’s “Romola,” Proem; ‘‘Events began so to shape 
themselves as directly to point to the entrance of the United 
States into the Great War,” Bok’s “Americanization of 
Edward Bok,” xxxiv.); couch or express in words (as, to 
shape a statement or a question); fashion or develop into 
something specified (as, “There I shaped The city’s ancient 
legend into this,’ Tennyson’s “Godiva,” 3; “The idea of a 
general union was shaping itself into a reality,” Bancroft’s 
“Hist. of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution,” i. 6); _adjust or 
adapt (as, “So, as I grew, I rudely shaped my life To my 
immediate wants”: Browning’s ‘‘Pauline’’); also, to direct 
(one’s course: lit. or fig.: as, “Up this stream they now 
shaped their course,’ Irving’s “(Captain Bonneville,” iv.; 
“Tt is so difficult to shape one’s course in life,’ Mallock’s 
“New Republic,” i. 3); also, to contrive or devise (obs. or 
rare: as, “Can I shape no means for myself when I am 
deserted by these cravens?” Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” xxxiv.); 
also, to imagine (as, “Oft my jealousy Shapes faults that 
are not”: Shakspere’s “Othello,” iii. 3. 148); picture (as, 
“The lone Seer . . . Shaped forth a disembodied world”: 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” iii. 7); also, to appoint}; decree; 
destinef. II. intr. To take shape or form; assume a 
definite form or character (as, “He . . . was nearly fourteen 
years old, so that his character had begun to shape’: S. 
Butler’s ‘““Way of All Flesh,”’ xxxii.); develop (as specified, or 
into something specified); come out (as, “It’s appalling, 
simply appalling! . . . Just when everything was shaping 
so well!” Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda Lessways,” iii. 4).— 
shape, n. [ME. shape, shap, < AS. gesceap, creation, 
created thing, form, shape.] The quality of a thing de- 
pending on the relative positions of all the points in its outline 
or external surface; form; figure; a particular variety of 
this, or a particular form; the form of a particular thing, 
person, or being (as, ‘“Thou comest in such a questionable 
shape That I will speak to thee’: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
i. 4. 48); also, something that has form or figure; a figure 
dimly seen (as, ‘“Rowing [at night], he faced her, a hooded 
and cloaked shape’: J. Conrad’s ‘‘Rescue,” iv. 1); an 
imaginary or ethereal form, or a phantom (as, “‘Awful shape, 
what art thou? Speak!” Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound,” 
iii. 1. 51); also, an assumed appearance, guise, or disguise 
(as, “Oh, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes!” 
Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” ii. 2. 27); also, the particular 
form or character, or mode of being, which a thing has (as, a 
present in the shape of money; ‘‘The result of this conver- 
sation took a shape that amazed me,” Watts-Dunton’s 
“Aylwin,” ii. 2); one of the various forms, or modes of 
being, in which a thing may exist (as, “Dangers of ev’ry 
shape and name Attend the followers of the Lamb”: Cowper's 
“Olney Hymns,” Temptation); also, definite form or char- 
acter (as, things are beginning to take shape); proper form, 
or orderly arrangement (as, to put a thing into shape); 
condition, esp. good condition (as, his affairs are in bad 
shape; an athlete out of condition but training to get into 
shape again); also, something used to give form, as a mold or 
a pattern; also, a foundation form for a woman’s hat; also, 
something shaped; a quantity of jelly, blancmange, or the 
like, shaped in a mold; a piece of rolled or hammered iron or 
steel of any of various special shapes or cross-sections, as an 
angle-iron, I-bar, or the like; a piece of metal roughly forged 
to approximately the shape = 

it is to have when finished. 
—in any (or no) shape, in 
any (or no) form; hence, in 
any (or no) way (as, “Are 
ye wm any shape bound to 
this birkie Peppercull? ” 
Scott’s “Fortunes of Nigel,” 
xxxv.).—Sshaped, a. Hay- 
ing a shape or shapes (as, 
many-shaped); also, fash- 
ioned by shaping; made into 
a particular shape; given a 
special ornamental form (as, 
a shaped mirror).—shape’- ; | 
less, a. Without shape; 92 
having no definite or regular 46 
shape or form; wanting 


A Shaped Mirror, 18th century. 
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beauty or elegance of form.—shape/less-ly, adv.—shape/- 
less-ness, m.—shape/ly, a.; compar. shapelier, superl. 
shapeliest. Having a pleasing shape; well-formed: as, “an 
oak, which, though shapely and tall on the whole, bulged 
out into a large excrescence about the middle of the stem” 
(G. White’s “Nat. Hist. of Selborne,”i. 2); “a delicate, 
shapely little hand” (W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” 
viii.).—shape/li-ness, n.—shap-er (sha/peér), 7. 

-Shaps (shaps), n. pl. Same as chaps, for chaparejos. 
shard! (shard), nm. [AS. sceard, noun use of sceard, cut, 
notched, a pp. formation from the root of E. shear.| A gap, 
as in a hedge (now chiefly prov.); also, a fragment, esp. of 
tae earthenware; also, the wing-cover or elytrum of a 

eetle. 

shard? (shird), n. [Cf. obs. or prov. sharn, < AS. scearn, 
dung.] Excrement; a mass of cow-dung. [Now prov. 
Eng. and Sc.]—shard/=bee’tle, n. A dung-beetle, Geo- 
trypes stercorarius, or some allied species. 

shard=born (shird/bérn), a. [Also erron. shard-borne: 
see def.] Born or generated in shards or dung (as, “the 
shard-born beetle,” Shakspere’s ‘“Macbeth,” iii. 2. 42: 
commonly printed shard-borne, and hence interpreted as 
meaning ‘borne on shards or wing-covers’). Cf. shard-beetle. 
share’ (shar), n. [AS. scear; from the root of E. shear.] 
The broad iron or blade of a plow, which cuts the ground at 
the bottom of the furrow, or a plowshare (as, “The sluggish 
clod, which the rude swain Turns with his share”: Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis”); also, the analogous part of some other 
implement, as of a seed-drill. 

share? (shar), m. [AS. scearu, cutting, division; from the 
root of E. shear.] ‘The portion or part allotted or belonging 
to, or contributed or owed by, an individual among a number, 
all of whom receive or contribute (as, ‘““They want father to 
let them have their share of the estate now,” Tarkington’s 
“Magnificent Ambersons,” xiii.; “taking our turns to row, of 
which I reckon my share came to little less than 20 leagues,” 
Evelyn’s “Diary,” July 5, 1646); also, a definite portion of 
some property owned by a number in common; specif., 
each of the equal parts into which the capital stock of a 
joint-stock company or a corporation is divided; also, a part 
taken in some action, etc. (as, to havea share ina good work); 
also, in general, a portion or part (as, “Half a dozen of 
noblemen . . . have engaged to spend a share of to-morrow 
in a party of pleasure upon the Thames”: H. Brooke’s 
“Fool of Quality,” vii.).—on shares, in accordance with a 
plan by which two or more persons participate in the risks 
and the profits of some undertaking.—to go shares, to 
share in something, as two or more persons, or one person 
with another or others: as, two men go shares in a venture, 
participating in its risks and its profits. —share?, v.; shared, 
sharing. 1. tr. To divide and distribute in shares between 
two or more; apportion; also, to apportion to one as his 
share (archaic: as, “‘He part of his small feast to her would 
share,” Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” iv. 8. 5); also, to divide 
into shares or parts (rare: as, ‘‘a thin oaten cake, shared into 
fragments,’”’ C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” v.); also, to divide 
(what one has or receives) into shares, apportioning them to 
another or others as. well as one’s self (often with with: as, 
to share one’s money; “There were few but would have 
shared their all with her,” Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” 
vii.); give or grant to another or others a share in (often with 
with: as, ‘“Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief; Ah, 
more than share it, give me all thy grief,” Pope’s “Eloisa 
to Abelard,” 49; to share one’s room with another); also, 
of two or more persons, etc., to divide (something) into shares, 
each taking part (as, ‘“You wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In sharing that which you have pill’d from me!”’ Shakspere’s 
“Richard III.,” i. 3. 159); use, occupy, etc., jointly (as, 
“They shared the same water-bottle,” Kipling’s “Light That 
Failed,” ii; several companies share the same building); 
participate in, enjoy, suffer, etc., jointly (as, “that love of 
admiration which all pretty women share less or more, 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xvi.; a group of persons who 
share the same opinions; two persons who shared the same 
fate); also, of one or more persons, etc., to receive, use, 
occupy, etc., together with another or others (as, “So shall 
you share all that he doth possess,” Shakspere’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” i. 3. 93; ‘the sudden withdrawal from school of 


.. . the Cincinnati girl who had shared her room,” W. 
Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 6); participate in along 
with another or others (as, “You English gentlefolk do not let 
us share your griefs; you keep them to yourselves,” Gals- 
worthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” iii, 10; “Their wives and 
families shared their lot,” Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,” 
Amer. Revolution, i. 8). II. intr. To have a share or part; 
participate; take part: often with in: as, “Every one shall 
share Y the gains” (Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” iv. 1. 40); 
“There are movements afoot in which I hope very shortly 
to be able to ask you to share” (H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a 
Bishop,” vi.).—share/hold/”er, n. One who holds or owns 
a share or shares, as in a corporation. —shar-er (shar/ér), n. 

shark! (shirk), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. shark?.] Any of 
a group of 
elongate elas- 
mobranchiate 
(mostly ma- 
rine) fishes, 
certain spe- 
cies of which 
are large and 
ferocious, and . 
destructive Man-eating Shark (Carcharodon carcharias). 
to other fishes and sometimes dangerous to man. 

shark? (shirk), m. [Origin uncertain; commonly associated 
with shark! (recorded earlier), but perhaps from a different 
source: cf. G. schurke, rascal, also E. shirk.] One who lives 
by sponging or petty swindlingt; also, one who preys 
greedily on others; a rapacious sharper; an extortionate 
person, esp. a usurer; also, one who has unusual ability or 
proficiency in a particular field (slang: as, “You’re a shark 
on this writing stuff,” Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” xiii.).— 
shark?, v. I. intr. To act or live asa shark; live by shifts 
and stratagems; play the sharper. II. fr. To obtain by 
trickery or fraud; steal; also, to collect hastily (with up: 
as, “Young Fortinbras . . . Hath in the skirts of Norway 
here and there Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes,’’ Shak- 
spere’s “Hamlet,” i. 1. 98: now archaic). 

sharp (sharp). [AS. scearp = D. scherp = G. scharf = 
Icel. skarpr = Sw. and Dan. skarp, sharp: cf. scarp and 
scrape.| I. a. Having a thin cutting ‘edge or a fine point; 
well adapted for cutting or piercing; keen; acute; also, 
terminating in an edge or point; not blunt or rounded; 
characterized by sudden change of direction, as a turn; 
abrupt, as an ascent; angular, as the features (as, “Her 
features were decidedly handsome, though somewhat too 
sharp and aquiline’: Bulwer-Lytton’s “Pelham,” xxv.); 
also, composed of hard, angular grains, as sand; also, clear or 
distinct in outline; strongly marked, as a contrast; also, 
keenly affecting the senses; pungent in taste; sour, biting, or 
acrid; piercing or shrill in sound; keenly cold, as weather, 
etc.; intensely painful or distressing (as, a sharp pain; 
“Sharp misery had worn him to the bones,” Shakspere’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” v. 1. 41); severe, harsh, or merciless 
(as, sharp words; a sharp rebuke; a sharp critic); also, 
fierce or violent (as, a sharp struggle); keen or eager (as, 
sharp desire); quick or brisk (as, a sharp walk or run); 
also, of keen perception (as, “I’ve sharp ears,” H. Melville’s 
“Moby-Dick,” xliii.; “I never saw anybody with such sharp 
eyes!’ Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” ix.); vigilant or 
attentive (as, a sharp watch); mentally acute or quick (as, a 
sharp lad; “a young man of sharp and active intellect,” 
J. H. Newman’s “Idea of a University,” ii. 9); sagacious, 
subtle, or clever (as, “He pleaded still not guilty and alleged 
Many sharp reasons to defeat the law”: Shakspere’s “Henry 
VIII,” ii. 1. 14); shrewd or astute (as, sharp at making a 
bargain; a sharp bargain); sometimes, shrewd to the point 
of dishonesty (as, sharp practice); in phonetics, of a conso- 
nant, pronounced with breath and not with voice; surd; in 
music (opposed to flat), above an intended pitch, as a note; 
too high; also, raised a half-step in pitch (as, F sharp); 
also, either major or augmented, as an interval; also, having 
sharps in the signature, as keys or tonalities. II.n. Some- 
thing sharp; a sharp weapon (archaic); a needle with a 
very sharp point; a sharper or swindler; an expert (colloq.); 
pl., the hard parts of wheat, requiring a second grinding; 
middlings; sing., in music, a tone one half-step above a 
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given tone; in musical notation, the character (#) which 
indicates this.—sharp, v. I. tr. To sharpen (now prov.); 
also, to cheat; obtain by cheating; in music, to raise In pitch, 
esp. one half-step. II. intr. To cheat; act as a sharper; 
in music, to sound above the true pitch.—sharp, adv. 
[AS. scearpe.] In a sharp manner; keenly or acutely; 
abruptly or suddenly (as, to pull a horse up sharp); punctu- 
ally (as, at one o’clock sharp); quickly or briskly; vigilantly 
or attentively (as, look sharp!); in music, above the true 
itch. 
pharesent (shiirp’kut’), a. Cut sharply or clearly; present- 
ing a well-defined outline; hence, sharply defined; distinct; 
clear. 
sharp-en (shir’pn), v. ¢. or 7. 
sharper.—sharp/en-er, n. ; 
sharp-er (shir/pér), n. One who or that which sharpens; 
also, a shrewd swindler; esp., a professional gamester who 
makes a business of cheating (as, a card-sharper). j 
sharp-ie (shir’pi), n. [Appar. a dim. of sharp.] A kind of 
long, flat-bottomed boat 
with one or (commonly) 
two masts, each rigged with 
a triangular sail. 
sharp-ly (shiarp/li), adv. In 
a sharp manner.—sharp/- 
ness, 7. 
sharp=set (shirp/set’), a. 
Keen or eager for food, 
or very hungry (as, “‘Be- 
ing sharp-set, we told him 
to get breakfast,” H. 
Melville’s ‘‘Omoo,” Ixvii.; 
“He felt quite hungry —really sharp-set,’ W. B. Maxwell’s 
“In Cotton Wool,’’ vii.); hence, in general, keen or eager. 
sharp=shinned (shirp/shind’), a. Having slender shanks: 
specif. applied to a 
small hawk, Accipt- 
ter velox (or fuscus), 
of North America, 
which often attacks 
poultry. 
sharp-shoot-er 
(shirp’sh6/tér), 7. 
(CH. Ce. SCleOPij= 
schiitze.|] One 
skilled in shooting, 
esp. with the rifle; ‘ 
a marksman of 
accurate aim, esp. 
one engaged in 
skirmishing and : 
outpost duty. — Sarees SN 
sharp/shoot/ing, Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter velox, or fuscus) ; 
n. and a. adult female. 
sharp=sight-ed (sharp/si/ted), a. Having sharp, keen, or 
quick sight (as, ‘‘He is as sharp-sighted as a hawk’’: Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xxix.); fig., having or proceeding from 
acute mental 
discernment(as, 
a sharp-sighted 
Opponent; a 
sharp-sighted 
judgment). — 
sharp/=sight/- 
ed-ness, 7. 
sharp-tailed 
(sharp/tald’), a. 
Having the tail ° 
or the tail- 
feathers sharp- 
pointed: as, 
the sharp-tailed 
grouse(a grouse, 
Pediecetes 
phasianellus, of 
the northwest- 
ern U. S. and 
Canada; the 


To make or become sharp or 


Sharpie. 


— 


Sharp-tailed Grouse (Pediecetes phasianellus). 
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intail): the sharp-tailed finch (a small sparrow, Ammodro- 

Tis Wea ve the eastern U. S. and Canada); the sharp- 
tailed sandpiper (a sandpiper, Actodromas acuminata, of 
Alaska and Asia). ! . , 

sharp=wit-ted (shairp/wit’ed), a. Having or showing sharp 
or keen wits; mentally acute: as, “I found some of these 
heavy-looking, gaping rustics wake up into’ shar p-witted 
girls enough” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxxii.).—sharp/= 
wit/ted-ness, 7. . 

shas-tra, shas-ter (shis’trd, -ter), n. See sastra. 

shat-ter (shat/ér), v. [ME. schateren; assibilated form of 
scatter.| I.tr. To scatter (as, “I come to pluck your berries 
_.. And... Shatter your leaves before the mellowing 
year,” Milton’s “Lycidas,” 5: now prov. Eng.); also, to 
reduce to scattered or loose fragments, or break in pieces, as 
by a sudden blow or concussion, or as the blow or concussion 
does (as, “The bottles twain . . . Were shatter’d at a blow,” 
Cowper’s “John Gilpin,” 124; “a concussion that should 
shatter the Pyramid,” Johnson’s ‘“‘Rasselas,” xxxi.); hence, 
to break up (an army, etc.) by violent onslaughts; damage 
or injure severely by some breaking or crushing action (as, 
ships shattered by shell-fire or by storms; “men .. . crawl- 
ing out to save a comrade and being shattered to death on the 
return,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,” xvi.); fig., to 
break down, demolish, or overthrow (as, “I rode, Shattering 
all evil customs everywhere,” Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,” 
477; to shatter an opponent’s argument; “His conversation 
with the young man . . . shattered the idea,” Eden Phill- 
potts’s “Grey Room,” v.); wreck or ruin (fortunes, happiness, 
lives, etc., or persons); impair (the constitution, health, 
nerves, etc.) seriously or completely; crush in spirit (as, 
“T’m afraid the grief cuts very deep . . . He looks terribly 
shattered”: George Eliot’s ‘“Adam Bede,” xl.). IL. imtr. 
To scatter, as grain when overripe; also, to break suddenly 
into fragments, or fly in pieces, as glass, etc.; break up, as a 
wave dashing against rocks; crumble, as soil, etc.—shat/ter, 
n. Pl., fragments due to shattering (as, to be dashed to 
shatters: now chiefly prov.); also, sing., a shattered state, as 
of the nerves.—shat/ter-y, a. Apt to be shattered; esp., 
crumbly or friable, as rock, soil, etc. : 

shave! (shav), v.; pret. shaved, pp. shaved or shaven, ppr. 
shaving. [AS. sceafan, scafan, shave, scrape, = D. schaven 
= G. schaben = Icel. skafa = Goth. skaban, prob. akin to 
L. scabere, scratch, scrape: -cf. scabies and shab.] I. fr. 
To cut or scrape away the surface of with a sharp-edged tool 
(as, “Men paint your long ship’s prow, and shave the oars 
With sharpened planes,” W. Morris’s ‘‘Jason,” iii. 281; to 
shave hides in preparing leather); cut down gradually by 
taking off thin slices; reduce to the form of shavings or 
thin slices (as, to shave wood, wax, or chocolate); take off 
(the surface layer or matter, a thin slice, etc.) by cutting or 
scraping (often with off: as, to shave off bark or rough pro- 
jections from timber); often, to remove the hair from (the 
head, crown, chin, upper lip, etc., or the person) by cutting 
close to the skin; esp., to remove the beard, or a growth of 
beard, from with a razor (as, ‘““We separated to dress and be 
shaved—my beard was a week old at least’’: F. M. Crawford’s 
“Mr. Isaacs,” xiii.); tonsure, as an‘ecclesiastic; cut off 
(the hair, esp. the beard) close to the skin with or as with a 
razor (often with off or away); in general, to cut or trim 
closely, or reduce to a smooth or bare surface (as, to shave 
a lawn; buildings shaved along the front to widen a street); 
cut off (vegetation, parts, etc.) closely or cleanly; also, to 
scrape or graze, or, now commonly, to pass so close as almost 
to graze (as, “The cab shaved a corner,” L. Merrick’s “Conrad 
in Quest of His Youth,” xiii; “The boat, shaving the low 
point close, seemed . . . to . . . hang over it like a moun- 
tain,” J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xliii.); also, to strip or defraud 
of money, etc., fleece, or cheat (now colloq. or prov.); also, 
to purchase (a note) at a rate of discount greater than is 
legal or customary (collog., U. S.). II. intr. To shave 
something; esp., to shave one’s self by removing a growth of 
beard with a razor; also, to scrape (through), or get (through) 
by a close shave.—shave', n. An act or process of shaving; 
esp., a shaving of a person by removing a growth of beard; 
also, a thin piece or slice shaved off, or a shaving; also, an 
approach so close as almost to graze (as, one vehicle passes 
another by a shave; the shot missed him, but it was a close 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
Glect, agOny, int$, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, acter, natire; ch, chip; g, go; 


out; (lightened) aviary. 
th, thin; +H, then; y, you: 


shave 


shave) ; _a (narrow) miss or escape (as, “A narrow shave; 
but a miss is as good asa mile”: G. B. Shaw’s “Arms and the 
Man,” i.); also, a fleecing perforniance, or a cheat or swindle 
(colloq.) 3, also, an unauthenticated report (colloq.); also, 
an exorbitant discount on a note (collog., U. S.); in stock 
transactions, a premium or consideration paid for an ex- 
tension of time for delivery or payment, or for the right to 
vary the terms of a contract. 

shave? (shav), n. [AS. sceafa, < sceafan, E. shave!.] Any 
of various tools for shaving, scraping, removing thin slices, 
etc.; a drawing-knife; a spoke-shave. 
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sheaf (shéf), n.; pl. sheaves (shévz). [AS. scéaf = D. schoof 
= G. schaub, sheaf, = Icel. skauf, fox’s brush; prob. from 
the root of E. shove.] One of the bundles in which cereal 
plants, as wheat, rye, etc., are bound after reaping (as, 
‘We were binding sheaves in the field”: Gen. xxxvii. 7); 
hence, a bundle of stalks or sprays of some other plant or 
plants (as, a sheaf of lilies, ferns, or autumn leaves); also, a 
bundle or quiverful of 24 arrows (as, “At his belt, of arrows 
keen A furbish’d sheaf bore he”: Scott’s “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” iii. 17); in general, a bundle or cluster, or a 
collection of things held or massed together (as, “a great 


shave-ling (shav/ling), n. [See -ling!.] A tonsured eccle- 
siastic (used opprobriously); also, a shaver, young fellow, or 
youngster. 

shav-en (sha/vn), p. a. Shaved (as, a clean-shaven face); 
sometimes, tonsured (as, a shaven ecclesiastic). 

shav-er (sha/vér), n. One who shaves, esp. with a razor; 


palette, and a sheaf of painting-brushes,” Thackeray’s 
“Newcomes,” xlviii.; a sheaf of papers).—sheaf, v. t. To 
bind into a sheaf or sheaves.—sheaf’y, a. Consisting of or 
resembling a sheaf or sheaves. , 
sheal!(shél), v. t. To shell (peas, etc.). See Shakspere’s 


also, an instrument for shaving something; also, a fellow 
or chap, now esp. a youngster or small boy (colloq.: as, 
“Young shavers like you don’t have pipes,” W. De Morgan’s 
“Joseph Vance,” xvi.). 

shave-tail (shav’tal), n. A second lieutenant. [U. S. 
[As if from a NL. Shavius, for E. 


army slang. ] 

Sha-vi-an (sha/vi-an). 
Shaw; with v for w, there being no w in (classical) Latin.] 
I. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of George Bernard 
Shaw, the Irish dramatist: as, Shavian humor. IL n. A 
devoted admirer of George Bernard Shaw or his works. 

shav-ing (sha/ving), n. The act of one who or that which 
shaves; also, that which is shaved off, as a very thin piece 
or slice of something; esp., a very thin piece of wood cut off 
in planing (commonly in pl.). 

shaw! (sha), n. [AS. sceaga, akin to sceacga, E. shag1.] A 
mr coppice, or small wood. [Archaic or Sc. and prov. 

ng. 

shaw? (sha), 7. 
stalk and leaves, of potatoes, turnips, etc. 
Eng. ] 

shawl (shal), n. [Pers. shal.] An article of dress, consisting 
usually of a square or oblong piece of material, worn about 
the shoulders, head, etc., chiefly by women, or otherwise 
used: as, a Cashmere shawl (see cashmere); a knitted shawl; 
a silk shawl; a lace shawl.—shawl collar, a plain (not 
notched) collar on a coat or the like, resembling a fold of a 
shawl turned back about the neck.—shawl, v. ¢. To wrap 
in a shawl: as, “George had meanwhile . . . shawled his 
wife, and brought her away” (Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair,” 
Xxvii.). -shawl/=pat’tern, n. A pattern, as or fabrics, 
such as is characteristic of Oriental shawls. Cf. cashmere.— 
shawl/sstrap, n. A device for carrying a rolled shawl, a 
parcel, etc., commonly consisting of a narrow, flat, stiff piece 
with a handle above and two leather straps, set some distance 
apart, for passing about the thing to be carried. 

shawm (shim), ». [ME. schalme, through OF. <_ L. 
calamus, reed.| A medieval musical wind-instrument of the 
oboe class, having a double reed inclosed in a globular mouth- 
piece. Cf. chalumeau. ‘“Shawms’’ is inaccurately used in 
Ps. xcviii. 7 (6, in the Authorized Version) in the Psalter of 
the Book of Common Prayer, where the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Version have ‘“‘sound of cornet.” ; 

shay, chay! (sha), n. [From chaise, taken as pl.] A chaise: 
as, “Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay” (Holmes’s 
“Deacon’s Masterpiece’). [Colloq.] ' 

she (shé), pron.; nom. she, poss. her or hers, obj. her, pl. nom. 
they, poss. their or theirs, obj. them. [ME. she, sche, scheo, 
se, < AS. séo, fem. of se, demonstrative pronoun, later the: 
see the!.] A personal pronoun of the third person, being the 
nominative singular feminine, and standing (1) for the female 
being in question or last mentioned, or (2) for ‘the woman or 
female’ (as, she who listens learns).—she, n.; pl. shes 
(shéz). A woman or any female person; a female, esp. of an 
animal (often used attributively or in composition: as, a she- 

oat). a 

eked das or shé/a), n. (Mandingo. ] An African sapota- 
ceous tree, Butyrospermum (or Bassia) parkit, the kernels of 
which yield shea-butter.—shea/=but/ter, n. A butter-like 
fat obtained from the kernels of the shea: used as food and 
in making soap, etc. 


[Origin uncertain: cf. shaw!.] The top, or 
{Sc. and north. 


_ ee Se 


g as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, 
<,from; +, and; =, equals. 


(variable) d as d or j 
primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, obsolete; 


“King Lear,” i. 4. 219. [Now prov. Eng. and Sc.] 

sheal’, sheal-ing (shél, shé/ling). See shiel, shieling. 

shear (shér), v.; pret. sheared (archaic shore), pp. sheared or 
shorn, ppr. shearing. [AS. sceran (pp. scoren) = D. scheren 
= G. scheren = Icel. skera, shear, cut; prob. akin to Gr. 
kelpew, cut short, shear: cf. corm, also score, shard}, share}, 
share?, shears, shore?, and short.| I. tr. To cut with a 
sharp instrument, now chiefly with some form of shears (as, 
to shear metal); cut as a sharp instrument does (archaic: 
as, a sword that could shear a shield in two); pass through as 
by cutting, or cleave (archaic: as, a bird shears the air in 
flight; a ship shears the waves); also, to cut off or remove by 
or as by cutting with a sharp instrument (often with off or 
away: as, “The slender roots . . . Must smooth be shorn 
away,” Cowper’s “Task,” iii. 613); esp., to cut off (hair, 
wool, nap, etc.); also, to cut (grain, grass, etc.) with a sickle 
or the like (now prov.); also, to deprive of some part or 
growth by cutting; esp., to cut or shave off the hair or 
beard from (the head, crown, a person, etc.); cut the wool 
or fleece from (sheep, etc.); remove superfluous nap from 
(cloth) in manufacturing; clip or trim (a plant, hedge, lawn, 
etc.), esp. closely or smoothly (as, ““The rounded, shorn swells 
of the land hove upward to the eye, verdant and smooth”: 
Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” x.); fig., to strip or deprive (of), 
as by cutting (as, ‘““The assembly of the people had been 
shorn of its legislative powers”: Froude’s “Cesar,” viii.); 
strip of money by sharp practice, or fleece; in mech., etc., to 
produce a shear in; break or distort by a shear. IL. wnir. 
To cut (through) with a sharp instrument (archaic: as, 
“Geraint . . . grasping at his sword . . . Shore thro’ the 
swarthy neck,” Tennyson’s “Geraint and Enid,” 727); 
also, to cleave a way (through: archaic); also, to cut grain, 
etc., with a sickle or the like (now prov.); also, in mech., etc., 
to become fractured by a shear or shears.—shear, n. The 
act or process of shearing; esp., a shearing of sheep (used in 
stating the age of sheep: as, a sheep of one shear, or one year 
old; a two-shear sheep); also, that which is taken off by 
shearing; a quantity of wool, grass, or the like cut off at one 
shearing; also, in mech., etc., a strain or deformation con- 
sisting of a compression in one direction with an elongation 
in the same ratio in a perpendicular direction; also, the 
stress involved in such a strain; a stress tending to cause one 
part of a body to slide by a contiguous part.—shear’er, n.— 
shear/ing, 7. The action of one who or that which shears, 
or an instance of it; also, something cut off by such action 
(usually in pl.: as, the shearings of sheep; the shearings of 
cloth).—shear/man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. One whose 
occupation it is to shear cloth. 

shears (shérz), n. pl. or sing. [ME. scheres, pl., schere, 
sing., < AS. scéar, sing., scéara, scérero, pl.; from the root of 
E. shear.] Scissors of large size (often called a pair of 
shears); also,a = 
similar cutting in- 
strument, used in 
shearing sheep, = ‘ 
etc., in which theShears for cutting Ciblade with its handle works. 
blades are not : 
pivoted together but connected by an arched spring be- 
tween their handles, pressure on the handles bringing the 
blades together and the spring causing them to open when 
the pressure has ceased; any of various other cutting 1m- 
plements or machines resembling or suggesting shears or 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


shearwater 


scissors; also, sheers (apparatus for hoisting heavy weights) ; 
also, the two parallel parts forming the bed of a lathe. 
shear-wa-ter (shér/wA’téer), . Any of various long-billed 
sea-birds (esp. of the genus Puffinus) allied to the petrels, as 
P. major (‘greater shearwater,’ or hagden), a species common 
on the Atlantic: so called from their appearing, when flying 
low, to shear or cleave the water with their long wings. 
sheat=fish (shét/fish), n. [Earlier sheath-fish: cf. G. scheid, 
schaid, the fish, scheide, sheath.] A large fresh-water fish, 
Silurus glanis, the 
great catfish of 
central and east- 
ern Europe, some- 
times having a 
weight ef 400 
pounds; also, any & 
of various allied 
fishes. ~ 
sheath (shéth), 7.; 
pl. sheaths 
(shéguz). [AS. 
scéath, sc#th, = 
D. scheede = G. scheide = Icel. skeidhir, pl., sheath; 
from the root of E. shed?.] A case or covering for the blade 
of a sword, dagger, or the like, esp. one fitting closely and 
conforming to the shape of the blade; hence, any similar 
covering; a closely enveloping part or structure, as in an 
animal or plant organism.—sheath (shéth), v. t. To put 
into or provide with a sheath or sheathing; sheathe.— 
sheath’bill, 7. Either of two sea-birds with white 
plumage, Chionis alba and C. minor, inhabiting the colder 
parts of the 
southern hemi- 
sphere: so called 
from the horny 
case which 
partly sheathes 
the bill. 
sheathe(shéru), 
v. t.; sheathed, 
sheathing. 
[From sheath. ] 
To put (a sword, 
etc. )e into a 
sheath; hence, 
to plunge (a 
sword, etc.) in 
something as if in a sheath (as, “Not I, till I have sheathed 
My rapier in his bosom”: Shakspere’s “Titus Andronicus,” 
ii. 1. 58); also, to inclose in or as in a case, casing, or 
covering (as, a mummy sheathed in wrappings); incase in 
or cover with a layer of some material (as, temple doors 
sheathed in silver); esp., to cover or provide with a pro- 
tective layer or sheathing (as, to sheathe a ship’s bottom 
_ with copper).—sheath-er (shé/rHér), n.—sheath/ing, n. 
The act of one who sheathes; also, that which sheathes; 
a casing or covering; esp., a covering or layer of metal, wood, 
or other material, as a protective covering of metal plates on 
a ship’s bottom, or the first covering of boards on a house 
or the like; material for forming any such covering. 
sheath=knife (shéth/nif), n.; pl. -knives (-nivz). 
carried in a sheath. 
sheath-less (shéth/les), a. 
in a sheath. 
sheath=winged (shéth’wingd), a. Having the wings 
sheathed or incased in elytra, as a beetle; coleopterous. 
sheave! (shév), v. t.; sheaved, sheaving. [From sheaf.] To 
gather or collect into a sheaf or sheaves. 
sheave? (shév), n. [= shive.] A slice, as of bread (now 
prov.); also, a grooved wheel forming a pulley; any of 
various other wheels or disks with a grooved rim. 
sheaves (shévz), 2. Plural of sheaf. 
she-bang (she-bang’), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. shebeen.] 
A shanty or hut; a dwelling; an establishment; indefinitely, 
a thing or affair. [Slang, U. S.] 
She-bat (she-bit’), n. [Heb.] In the Jewish calendar, the 
fifth month (30 days) of the civil year and the eleventh of the 
ecclesiastical year, beginning in January. 


Sheat-fish (Silurus glanis). 


Sheathbill (Chionis alba). 


A knife 


Having no sheath; not incased 
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she-been (she-bén’), n. [Ir.] A shop or place. where 
intoxicating liquors are sold without the license required b 
law. [Ireland and Scotland.] ; 
She-chi-nah (shé-ki/nd), n. See Shekinah. { 

shed! (shed), n. [Prob. a var. of shade.] A slight or rude 
structure built for shelter, storage, etc., either attached to a 
house or building or separate (as, “under the pent roof of the 
cart shed,” J. Conrad’s “Rover,” vii.; a woodshed); also, a 
large, strongly built structure, often open at the sides or end, 
for shelter, etc. (as, a train-shed; a shed for goods ona wharf) Q 
a hangar for aircraft; also, a hut or rude dwelling (archaic: 
as, “In lowly sheds With smoky rafters,” Milton’s ““Comus,” 
323); also, a covering. ¢ 

shed? (shed), v.; shed, shedding. [AS. scéadan, scadan, = 
D. scheiden = G. scheiden = Goth. skaidan, part, separate; 
prob. akin to L. scindere, Gr. oxifew, Skt. chid-, split: cf. 
schedule, scission, schism, and sheath.] 1. tr. To separate 
or divide (now prov. Eng. and Sc.); make a parting in, as 
hair (now prov. Eng. and Sc.); also, to scatter or spill (as, 
“Break his glass, And shed the luscious liquour on the 
ground,” Milton’s “Comus,” 652: now prov. Eng.); also, 
to throw off or let fall readily (something that does not 
penetrate or stick: as, thick foliage sheds rain; cloth that 
sheds water or dust); also, to pour forth (water, etc.), as a 
fountain or a vessel does; emit and let fall (tears: as, “If 
you have tears, prepare to shed them now,” Shakspere’s 
“Julius Cesar,” iil. 2. 173); let flow or cause to flow (blood: 
as, to shed one’s blood for one’s country, as by suffering 
wounds or being killed in war; ‘‘Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” Gen. ix. 6); hence, to 
pour out or expend in use (as, ‘““We have shed much ink in 
vain, and wasted quires . . . if it be necessary now to tell 
the reader . . .”’: Cooper’s ‘‘Prairie,” xxix.); also, to send 
forth or cast (light, etc., lit. or fig.: as, the moon sheds a 
soft radiance; ‘Over all this the clouds shed a uniform and 
purplish shadow,’’ Stevenson’s ‘“Travels with a Donkey,” 
1. 8; this news shed light on the mystery); give or send forth 
(sound, fragrance, influence, etc.); shower (blessings, etc.); 
bestow (a gift, etc.: collog.); also, to cast off or let fall by 
natural process (leaves, hair, feathers, skin, shell, etc.); 
discharge (seed, spawn, etc.); put off (garments, etc.: colloq.: 
as, ‘‘The duke shed his coat,’ Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry 
Finn,” xx.; ‘She had already shed a notable part of her own 
costume,” Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” i. 1); cast 
aside or discard (colloq.: as, to shed an old hat or umbrella). 
II. intr. To cast off hair, feathers, skin, or other covering 
or parts by natural process (as, the crab sheds in June); molt, 
as a bird; also, to fall off, as leaves, flowers, etc.; drop out, 
as seed, grain, etc.—shed?, n. -A part or parting, as in the 
hair (now prov. Eng. and Sc.); also, a ridge of high ground 
between lower areas; a divide or watershed; in weaving, 
the opening between the sets of warp-threads (produced by 
the movement of the heddles) for the passage of the shuttle 
and the weft-thread.—shed/der, n. 

sheen (shén), a. [AS. scéne, sciene, scyne, = D. schoon = 
G. schén = Goth. skauns, beautiful; from the root of AS. 
scéawian, look at, E. show, though in later English use 
associated with shine.] Beautiful; also, bright or shining 
(as, “by fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen”: Shak- 
spere’s ‘“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ii. 1. 29). [Archaic 
or poetic. ]—sheen, v. % To be bright; shine; gleam. 
[Archaic or Sc, and prov. Eng.]—sheen, n. Brightness, 
shining, radiance, or light (as, “throned in celestial sheen,” 
Milton’s “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” 145; “The 
full moon... . bathed every object in silver sheen,” F. M. 
Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” xii.); a gleam, or a gleaming 


light (as, “From quite a fair way off a sheen was visible, 


making points of brightness in the shrubbery”: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” v.); now, esp., the brightness or 
luster of something glossy or polished reflecting light (as, 
the sheen of satin or of pearls; “(My grandmother’s kitchen 
. . . was resplendent with the sheen of a set of scoured 
pewter plates and platters,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
vi.); also, gleaming or resplendent attire (chiefly poetic).— 
sheen/y', a. Bright; shining; lustrous: as, “his sheeny 
. sabre” (Scott’s “Talisman,” ii.). 

shee-ny? (shé/ni), .; pl. -nies (-niz). [Origin obscure.] A 

Jew. ([Slang.] 


a ees sts 
fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, aggny, int, nite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natire; ch, chip; 
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sheep (shép), n.; pl. sheep. [AS. scéap, scép, = D. schaap = 
G. schaf, Aree a Any of the Saneent. mammals one 
stituting the genus Ovis (family Rovidz), closely allied to the 

- goats, esp. O. aries, which has many domesticated varieties 
or breeds, valuable for their flesh, fleece, etc.; also, leather 
made from the skin of these animals; also, fig., a meek, 
timid, or stupid person.—black sheep, fig., a disreputable 
member of an otherwise respectable family or class.—lost 
sheep, fig. one who has strayed from the right way, as in 
conduct, religious belief, etc.: as, “I [Jesus] am not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel’” (Mat. xv. 24). 
—to cast (or make) sheep’s eyes at, to cast languishing, 
amorous glances at (a person of the other sex); sometimes, 
to cast longing glances at (a thing). 

sheep=back (shép/bak), n. Same as roche moutonnée. 
sheep-ber-ry (shép/ber’i), n.; pl. -berries (-iz). A capri- 
foliaceous shrub or small tree, Viburnum lentago, of North 
America, bearing cymes of small white flowers, and edible, 
berry-like black drupes; also, the fruit; also, the black-haw, 
V. prunifolium. 

sheep=cote, sheep=cot (shép’/kot, -kot),n. A slight covered 
structure for sheltering sheep: as, “scarce so much housing 
as a sheep-cot” (Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,”’ Amer. 
Revolution, ii. 1). 

sheep=dog (shép/dog), n. A dog trained to watch and tend 
sheep; esp., a dog of some variety commonly used for this 
purpose, as a collie, or as one of a large, shaggy, bobtailed 
breed (‘old English sheep-dog’) which usually has a blue- 
gray and white coat; fig., a chaperon. 

sheep-fold (shép/fold), m. A fold or inclosure for sheep. 

sheep-ish (shé/pish),a. Like sheep, as in meekness, timidity, 
etc. (as, “‘saying the downright things that the sheepish 
society around her is afraid to utter”: Kinglake’s ‘“Eothen,”’ 
viii.); characteristic or suggestive of sheep; now, esp., 
awkwardly bashful or embarrassed, as a person or the 
expression, manner, etc. (as, “He... was extremely 
bashful and sheepish in their presence,” Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail,” xviii.; to look sheepish; a sheepish smile).—sheep’- 
ish-ly, adv.—sheep/ish-ness, n. 

sheep=lau-rel (shép/la’rel), m. A North American laurel, 
Kalmia angustifolia, bearing flowers smaller than those of 
the mountain-laurel: reputed to be poisonous to sheep and 
other animals. 

sheep=run (shép/run), n. A large sheepwalk. 

sheep=shank (shép/shangk), n. Naut., a kind of knot, 
hitch, or bend made on a rope to shorten it temporarily. 

sheeps-head (shéps/hed), n. A deep-bodied sparoid marine 
food-fish, Archosargus probatocephalus, abundant on the 
Atlantic coast of the U. S.: 
so called from the fancied 
resemblance of its head to 
that ofa sheep, due largely 
to its broad incisor teeth. 

sheepsshear-ing (shép/- 
shér’/ing), n. The act of * 
shearing sheep; also, the 
time or season of shearing 
sheep, or a feast held at 
that time. 

sheep-skin (shép/skin), n. The skin of a sheep, esp. such a 
skin dressed with the wool on, as for a garment; also, leather, 
parchment, or the like made from the skin of sheep; hence, a 
diploma (of parchment or the like) given to one taking a 
degree (colloq., U. S.). ; 

sheep-walk (shép/wak), mn. A tract of land on which sheep 
are pastured. ; 

sheer! (shér), v. [Perhaps another form of shear.] I. intr. 
To deviate from a course, as a ship or boat and hence any 
thing or person; swerve; draw (off or away: as, “They 
sheered off . . . and pulled back in the direction of the 
frigate,” Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xl.; “One or 
two sheered off from him with contemptuous smiles,” Miss 
Mulock’s “John Halifax,” xvii.); turn off, go, or come 
obliquely (as, “They . . . sheered, with all speed, to the 
opposite side of the river,” Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” 
xli.; “Lingard made all sail and sheered alongside to say 
good-bye,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” ii. 2). IL. tr. To cause 
to sheer.—sheer!, n. A deviation or divergence, as of a 


Sheepshead. 


ship from her course; a swerve; also, the position in which a 
ship at anchor is placed to keep her clear of the anchor; 
also, the upward longitudinal curve of a ship’s deck or 
bulwarks. 
sheer? (shér). [ME. schere: cf. Icel. skerr and AS. scir, 
bright, clear, pure, from the root of E. shine.] Ia. Bright, 
shining, or shiny (now prov. Eng.); also, clear or transparent, 
as water or ice (now proy. Eng.); transparently thin, or 
diaphanous, as fabrics, etc. (now U. S.); also, unmixed with 
anything else (as, sheer rock or sand); undiluted, as wine, 
ale, etc.; unqualified, pure, downright, or utter (as, sheer 
folly or waste; to interfere from sheer pity; “The old man 
slept from sheer weariness,” H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Ham- 
lyn,” iii.); being that and nothing else, or mere (as, “At 
such a time the sheer adventurer has an excellent field before 
him”: Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” iv.); also, extend- 
ing straight down or up perpendicularly or very steeply (as, 
“a sheer descent of rock,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” i; 
“Sheer and high the great headland rose,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Men Like Gods,” ii. 4). IX. adv. Clear, completely, or 
quite (as, ‘“Down the trunk, from top to bottom, Sheer he 
cleft the bark asunder’: Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” vii. 32); 
also, straight down or up perpendicularly or very steeply 
(as, “the gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet sheer above 
the circling pines”: Bret Harte’s “Outcasts of Poker Flat”). 
sheer=hulk (shér/hulk), . An old hulk or dismantled ship 
with sheers mounted on it, 
for hoisting purposes. 
sheer=leg (shér/leg), n. 
One of the spars forming 
sheers; pl., sheers. 
sheer-ly (shér/li), adv. In 
a sheer manner; purely; 
utterly; completely; per- 
pendicularly.—sheer/ness, 
Til 
sheers (shérz), 7. pl. or sing. 
[Another form of shears.] 
An apparatus for hoisting 
heavy weights, consisting 
of two or more spars fas- 
tened together near the top 
with their lower ends sep- 
arated to form a base, the 
tackle being suspended 
from the top and the whole 
structure being steadied by 


Sheer-hulk. 


guys. 
sheet! (shét), n. [AS. scéte, sctete, scgte, sheet, cloth, 
related to scéat, projection, corner, fold or piece of cloth, 
scéata, lower corner of a sail (see sheet?), from the root of 
scéotan, E. shoot.| A large square or rectangular piece of 
linen, cotton, or other material, used as an article of bedding, 
commonly one of a pair spread immediately above and below 
the sleeper; any similar piece of cloth for covering, protec- 
tion, etc.; a winding-sheet; a sail (chiefly poetic); also, an 
oblong or square piece of paper or parchment, esp. one on 
which to write or print; one of the separate pieces, of definite 
size, in which paper is made, and which in printing and book- 
binding are folded to form pages of a required size; pl., the 
pages or leaves of a book, etc.; sing., a newspaper (as, “The 
other ladies would at times tackle that sheet, but only to 
read the births, marriages, and deaths on the front page’’: 
H. G. Wells’s ‘“‘Tono-Bungay,” i. 1. § 4); also, an extent, 
stretch, or expanse, as of lightning, water, etc. (as, “Some 
of the deep gorges and defiles sent up sheets of flame”: 
Irving’s “‘Captain Bonneville,” xliv.); a broad, thin mass, 
layer, or covering; a broad, relatively thin piece of iron, 
glass, etc.; in geol., a more or less horizontal mass of rock 
(esp. eruptive rock intruded between strata or spread over a 
surface) which has great length and breadth as compared with 
its thickness.—in sheets, in the form of flat sheets, not 
folded; also, in the form of folded sheets, but not bound: 
used esp. of printed pages, as of books.—sheet', v. ¢. To 
furnish with sheets; also, to wrap ina sheet, often a winding- 
sheet (as, “a sheeted ghost”: Longfellow’s “Wreck of the 
Hesperus”); cover with a protective sheet of some material; 
cover with a sheet or layer of something (as, “The river was 
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sheeted with ice’: Irving’s ‘Captain Bonneville,” XXX.) 5 
also, to form into a sheet or sheets (as, “Then sheeted rain 
burst down’: Scott’s “Vision of Don Roderick,” xxxvi.). 
sheet? (shét), n. [ME. schete, sheet (rope), < AS. scéata, 
lower corner of a sail (scéatline, sheet or rope): see sheet!.] 
Naut., a rope or chain fastened to a lower corner of a sail to 
extend the sail or change its direction; also, pl., the spaces 
beyond the thwarts in the forward or the after erd of an 
open boat (as, the fore-sheets; the stern-sheets).—a sheet in 
the wind (or in the wind’s eye), somewhat tipsy: as, 
“Maybe you think we were all a sheet in the wind’s eye. 
But ...I1 was sober” (Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
xx.). Hence, three sheets in the wind, very drunk.—sheet?, 
v.t. Naut., to extend or secure by means of a sheet or sheets: 
as, to sheet sails home (to extend them to the utmost by 
hauling on the sheets). 

sheet-an-chor (shét/ang’kor), n. [Earlier shoote anker, 
late ME. shute anker; appar. connected with shoot.] A 
large anchor used only in cases of emergency; fig., a final 
reliance or resource (as, “His [Archbishop Laud’s] sheet- 
anchor was authority”: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” i. 2). 

sheet-ing (shé/ting), n. The act of covering with or forming 
into sheets; also, linen or cotton cloth such as is used for 
bed-sheets; also, a lining or covering, as of timber or metal, 
serving as a protection; the sheathing on a house. 

sheet=i-ron (shét/i/érn), n. Iron in sheets or thin plates. 

sheet=light-ning (shét’lit’ning), n. Lightning appearing 
merely as a general illumination over a broad surface, due 
to the reflection of the lightning of a distant thunder-storm 
(commonly too far distant for the thunder to be heard), or 
sometimes possibly caused by a weak electrical discharge in 
the air at a considerable altitude. 

sheet=met-al (shét/met/’al), nm. Metal in sheets or thin 

lates. 

Eieetemucic (shét/mti/’zik), n. Separate printed or written 
musical compositions on unbound sheets. 

Shef-field (shef/éld) plate. [From Sheffield, manufacturing 
city in Yorkshire, England.| Plate made by rolling out 
sheets of copper (or copper and brass) and silver fused 
together: a durable substitute for solid silver. 

sheik, sheikh (shék or shak), n. [Ar. shatkh, old man, 
elder.| In Arab and other Mohammedan use, a chief or 
head; the head man of a village or tribe; the head of a 
religious body; a very learned or devout man; sometimes, a 
title of respect. Also (slang), a masterful man of irresistible 
romantic charm for the other sex; a lady-killer; a (male) 
lover or sweetheart: from the hero of “The Sheik,” a popular 
novel by E. M. Hull, published in England in 1919 and in 
the U. S. in 1921.—sheik ul Islam (ilis-lam’). [Ar.] The 
chief authority in matters of Moslem religion and sacred 
law; in Turkey, the chief mufti. 

shek-el (shek’el), m. [Heb. sheqel, < shdaqal, weigh.] An 
ancient, orig. Babylonian, unit of weight, of varying value 
(taken as equal to the fiftieth or the sixtieth part of a mina, 
and to about half an ounce); also, a coin of this weight, esp. 
the chief silver coin 
of the Hebrews; 
hence, pl., coins or 
money (slang). 

She-ki-nah, She-chi- | 3/7; 
nah (shé-ki/nd), n. EP 
[Late Heb. shekinah, 
lit. ‘dwelling.’] In 
Jewish theology, the 
divine presence, or a 
radiance forming the 
visible manifestation of the divine presence. 

shel-drake (shel/drak), n. [ME. sheldedrake, schelledrake: 
cf. obs. or prov. sheld, party-colored, piebald.] Any of the 
old-world ducks constituting the genera Jadorna and 
Casarca, certain species of which are characterized by vari- 
egated coloring (see cut in next column); also, any of 
various other swimming birds, as a merganser. 

shelf! (shelf), n.; pl. shelves (shelvz). [ME. shelf, schelfe: 
cf. MLG. schelf, shelf, AS. scylfe, ledge, floor, story.] A 
thin slab of wood or other material fixed horizontally to a 
wall, or in a frame, for supporting objects; also, a timber 
attached to the inner side of a ship, following the sheer, to 
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Obverse. 
Jewish Shekel. — British Museum. 
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afford strength to the frame and support the deck-beams; 


also, a com- 
paratively 
flat and ap- 
proximately 
horizontal 
extent of 
something, 
raised above 
a general 
level; a shelf- 
like surface 
or projection, 
oraledge (as, 
a continental 
shelf, a rela- 
tively shal- 
low extent 
of sea-bot- : 
tom bordering a continent, at whose outer edge there is a 
rapid descent to the deep ocean-floor); in mining, etc., bed- 
rock, as under alluvial deposits.—on the shelf, put aside, 
as something discarded from use; out of active service, as 
a person.—shelf!, v. t. Same as shelve}. Ss , 

shelf? (shelf), n.; pl. shelves (shelvz). [Origin uncertain: 
cf. shelf1, also AS. scylf, crag, pinnacle.] A sand-bank or 
submerged extent of rock in the sea or a river, rendering the 
water shallow and dangerous to navigation. 

shell (shel), n.; pl. shells, also (in sense of ‘projectiles’) shell 
(see def.). [AS. scell, sciell, scyll, = D. schel, schil, = Icel. 
skel, shell, = Goth. skalja, tile; akin to E. scale?.] A hard 
outer covering of an animal; the hard case or integument of a 
mollusk, or either half cf the case of a bivalve mollusk, or, 
sometimes, a mollusk itself; the hard integument of a crus- 
tacean; the hard outside covering of a turtle or tortoise; the 
elytrum of a beetle; also, the hard exterior of an egg; also, a 
more or less hard outer covering of a seed, fruit, or the like; 
the hard outside portion of a nut; the pod of peas, etc.; also, 
the material constituting any of various kinds of shells; esp., 
the horny material (tortoise-shell) of which the hard covering 
of a turtle or tortoise is partly composed; also, any of various 
objects resembling a shell, as in shape, or in being more or 
less concave or hollow; the external ear, or conch; a light, 
long, narrow racing-boat rowed by means of outriggers; the 
thin film of copper which forms the face of an electrotype and 
is backed with type-metal; also, an inclosing case or cover 
suggesting a shell; a hollow projectile for a cannon, etc., 
filled with an explosive charge which is arranged to explode 
during flight or upon impact or after penetration (pl. shells 
or, collectively, shell: as, “‘storm’d at with shot and shell,” 
Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade,” iii.); a metal or 
paper cartridge (empty or loaded), as for use in a shot-gun; 
a cartridge-like pyrotechnic device which explodes in the air; 
the casing containing the pulley or pulleys of a block; also, 
a mere exterior covering or framework; a slight hollow struc- 
ture suggestive of a shell; also, something scale-like; a 
lamina; a thin metal plate, as in armor; also, a lyre (the 
first lyre having been made, according to legend, from a 
tortoise’s shell: poetic: as, “Hast thou thy shell in order? 
Sing me a song of Sappho,” Byron’s ‘‘Sardanapalus,” iii. 1). 
—shell, v.¢. To remove the shell of; take out of the shell, 
pod, etc.; also, to separate (Indian corn) from the ear or 
cob; also, to inclose in or as in a shell; also, to cover or 
furnish with shells, as an oyster-bed; also, to throw shells 
or explosive projectiles into, upon, or among; bombard with 
shells.—to shell out, fig., to hand over; pay up. [Colloq.] 
—shell, v. i. To fall or come out of the shell, husk, etc.;_ 
also, to come away or fall off as a shell or outer coat. 

shel-lac (she-lak’ or shel/ak), n. [For shell lac.] Lac which 
has been purified and formed into thin plates, used for 
making varnish, etc.; also, a varnish (‘shellac-varnish’) 
made by dissolving this material in alcohol or the like (in 
common use not called a varnish, the term varnish being 
used for the ordinary oil-varnishes).—shel-lac’, v. t.; -lacked 
-lacking. To coat or treat with shellac. : 

shell-bark (shel/birk), n. The shagbark. 

shell=bean (shel/bén), n. Any of various kinds of bean 
(plant) the seeds of which are removed from the pods before 
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cooking; also, the seed itself: distinguished from snap-bean 
or string-bean. 

shelled (sheld), a. Having a shell: as, hard-shelled. 
shell-er (shel’er), n. One who shells something, or an im- 
plement or machine used in shelling. 

shell=fire (shel/fir), n. Milit., the firing of explosive shells 
or projectiles, as shrapnel. 

shell=fish (shel’fish), n.; pl. -fishes or (esp. collectively) -fish. 
An aquatic animal (not a fish in the ordinary sense) having a 
shell, as the oyster and other mollusks and the lobster and 
Pape crustaceans. 

shell=game (shel/gim), m. A swindling game resemblin 
thimblerig but employing walnut-shells or the like instead of 
thimble-like cups. 

shell=heap (shel/hép), n. Same as kitchen-midden. 
shell=less (shel/les), a. Having no shell, as some mollusks. 
shell=-mound (shel/mound), n. Same as kitchen-midden. 
shell=pink (shel/pingk’), n. A soft, delicate pink with a 
tinge of yellow. 
shell=proof (shel/préf), a. 
bomb-proof. 
shell=shock (shel/shok), n. Nervous or mental disorder in 
various forms, characterized by loss of self-command, 
memory, speech, sight, or other powers, at first supposed to 
be brought on by the explosion of shells in battle, but now 
explained as the result of the cumulative strain of modern 
warfare.—shell/=shocked, a. Suffering from shell-shock. 
shell=work (shel/wérk), n. Deco- 

tative work composed of or rep- 
resenting sea-shells. 

shell-y (shel/i), a. Abounding 
in shells; consisting of a shell 
or shells; _shell-like. 

shel-ter (shel/tér),n. [Connected 
with shield: cf. AS. scyldtruma, 
‘shield troop,’ troop of men with 
shields.] Something which 
affords protection or refuge, as 
from rain, wind, etc., or from 
attack or danger; a place of 
refuge or safety; also, protection 
afforded, as from the weather or 
from attack; refuge.—shel/ter, 
v. I. tr. To be a shelter for; 
afford shelter to; also, to provide 
with a shelter; place under cover 
or shelter; hence, to protect as by 
a shelter; screen, as from pun- 
ishment or censure; harbor, or 
take under one’s protection. II. intr. To take shelter; 
find a refuge: as, ‘This is a night when polecats and 
rabbits would shelter together in peace” (H. Kingsley’s 
“Geofiry Hamlyn,” xiv.).—shel/ter-er, n.—shel/ter-ing-ly, 
adv.—shel’ter-less, a. Having no shelter; also, affording 
no shelter.—shel/ter-y, a. Affording shelter: as, ‘‘the warm 
and sheltery shores of Gibraltar and Barbary” (G. White’s 
“Nat. Hist. of Selborne,” i. 32). : 

shel-ty, shel-tie (shel/ti), ».; pl. -ties (-tiz). [Cf. Icel. 
Hyjalti, Shetlander.] A Shetland pony: as, “a shelty wad- 
dling under a Highlander far bigger than itself” (Scott’s 
“Legend of Montrose,” xix.). [Chiefly Sc.] 

shelve! (shelv), v. ¢.; shelved, shelving. [From shelf!.] To 
furnish with shelves; also, to place on a shelf or shelves; 
also, to lay aside as on a shelf; put aside from consideration 
(as, “He . . . shelves the topic”: W. De Morgan’s “Alice- 
for-Short,” vii.); remove from active service, as a person. 

shelve? (shelv), v. 1.; shelved, shelving. [Origin uncertain: 
cf. shelf! and shelf?.] To slope gradually: as, “a shelving 
part of the shore” (Peacock’s “Headlong Hall,” viii.). 

shelves (shelvz), n. Plural of shelf, shelf?. 

shelv-ing (shel/ving), ». Material for shelves; also, shelves 
collectively. ; 

shelv-y (shel/vi), a. Shelving; sloping gradually. 

Shem-ite (shem/it), etc. Same as Semite, etc. 

shend (shend), v. t.; shent, shending. [AS. scendan = D. 
schenden = G. schanden, bring to shame; akin to E. shame. ] 
To put to shame or confusion; blame or reproach; defeat or 
overcome; ruin or destroy; damage or mar: now chiefly in 


Proof against shells, bombs, etc.; 


Shell-work, Hétel de Cluny, 
Paris. 
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shent, pp.: as, “that they should be shent for suffering such 
preaching and contention” (Strype’s “Memorials of Cran- 
mer,” i. 26). [Archaic.] 

She-ol (shé/dl or -ol), n. [Heb.] The abode of the dead or of 
departed spirits (common in the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament); hence [J. c.], hell, the abode of evil and con- 
demned spirits (colloq.). 

shep-herd (shep/érd), n. [AS. scéaphyrde: see sheep and 
herd?.| A man who herds, tends, and guards sheep in 
pasture; also, fig., one exercising care or guidance over a 
body of persons, esp. a minister or clergyman with reference 
to his flock or congregation.—Good Shepherd. See under 
good, a,—Shepherd Kings, the Hyksos, a succession or 
dynasty of kings of Egypt, of foreign (probably Asiatic) 
origin, who ruled for an uncertain period (perhaps from about 
2000 3.c.).—shep/herd, v. t. To tend or guard as a shep- 
herd; hence, fig., to tend or guide as a shepherd does his 
sheep (as, “Jim took up an advantageous position and 
shepherded them [men] out in a bunch through the doorway”: 
J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xxxii.); watch over carefully.— 
shep’/herd=dog, n. A sheep-dog.—shep/herd-ess, n. A 
woman or girl who tends sheep.—shep/herd’s=purse’, n. 
A brassicaceous weed, Bursa bursa- ¢ 
pastoris, with white flowers and purse- 
like pods. 

sher-ard-ize (sher/ar-diz), v. ¢.; -ized, 
-izing. [From Sherard Cowper-Coles, 
inventor of the process.] To coat (iron 
or steel) with zinc by heating with 
zinc-dust in a closed chamber. 

Sher-a-ton (sher/a-ton), a. Pertaining 
to Thomas Sheraton (1751-1806), an 
English designer of furniture; in the 
style of Sheraton. 

sher-bet (shér/bet), n. [Turk. sherbet 
= Pers. sharbat, < Ar. sharbah (shar- 
bat), a drink, < shariba, to drink: cf. 
shrub! and syrup.] A favorite cooling 
drink in the East, made of fruit-juice 
diluted with water and sweetened, and 
often cooled with snow; also, a water- 
ice, variously flavored. 

sherd (shérd), n. He nee : oe 

she-rif, she-reef (she-ré oe etn ani See 
sharif, noble.] A descendant of Mo- Sie era 3 aowers b 
hammed through his daughter Fatima; * ?°* 
also, an Arab prince or ruler, esp. the sovereign of Morocco 
or the chief magistrate of Mecca. 

sher-iff (sher/if), n. [AS. scirgeréfa, ‘shire reeve’: see shire 
and reeve!.] An important civil officer in a shire or county 
and in certain cities and boroughs, charged with the execution 
of the laws and the preservation of the peace, and now esp. 
with the keeping of prisoners in safe custody, the serving of 
processes, the preparation of jury panels, the execution of 
the judgments of the courts, etc.—sher’iff-al-ty (-al-ti), n.; 
pl. -ties (-tiz). Shrievalty.—sher/iff-dom (-dom), n. The 
district or territory under a sheriff’s jurisdiction; also, the 
office of sheriff. sher‘iff-ship, n.—sher/iff-wick (-wik), n. 
[See wick?.] The district over which a sheriff has jurisdiction; 
also, the office of sheriff. 

sher-ris (sher’is), n. Earlier form of sherry. 

sher-ry (sher‘i), n.; pl. sherries (-iz). [From earlier sherris, 
taken as pl., < Xeres, now Jerez de la Frontera, city in 
southern Spain.] Any of a class of strong white wines of 
southern Spain, or of various similar wines made elsewhere. — 
sher/ry=cob’bler, n. A cobbler (drink) made with sherry. 

sheth (sheth), n. [ME. schethe; prob. from the root of E. 
shed?.| The part of a plow which extends downward from 
the beam and to which the mold-board, share, etc., are 
attached. 

Shet-land-er (shet/lan-dér), ». A native or inhabitant of 
the Shetland Islands, northeast of Scotland; also, a Shetland 
pony.—Shet/land (-land) po/ny. One of a small, sturdy, 
rough-coated breed of horses, orig. from the Shetland Islands. 
—Shet/land sheep. One of a breed of sheep native in the 
Shetland Islands.—Shet/land wool. A thin, loosely twisted 
woolen yarn for knitting, etc., made from the wool of Shet- 
land sheep. 
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shew (shi or shd),».and nm. Archaic or prov. form of show. — 
shew-bread (shd/bred), n. Among the ancient Jews, the 
bread that was placed every Sabbath before Jehovah on the 
table beside the altar of incense, and that was eaten at the 
end of the week by the priests alone. See Ex. xxv. 30. 
Shi-ah (shé/4), n. [Ar. shi‘ah, lit. ‘followers.’] One of the 
two great religious divisions of Islam, centered in Persia, 
which regards Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, as the 
latter’s legitimate successor, and rejects the first three califs 
and the Sunnite books of tradition handed down under their 
protection (cf. Sunnite); also, a Shiite. 
shib-bo-leth (shib/6-leth), n. [Heb. shibbdleth, ear of corn, 
stream.] A Hebrew word used by Jephthah, one of the 
judges of Israel, as a test-word by which to distinguish the 
fleeing Ephraimites (who could not pronounce the sh) from 
his own men, the Gileadites (see Judges, xii. 4-6); hence, 
any word or sound which one cannot pronounce properly, 
or which is used to detect persons by their pronunciation; 
a peculiarity of pronunciation, or a habit, mode of dress, etc., 
which distinguishes a particular class or set of persons; also, 
a watchword, catchword, or pet phrase of a party, sect, etc. 
shied (shid). Pret. and pp. of shy, shy?. 
shiel, sheal? (shél), ». [ME. schele; prob. from Scand.] A 
temporary building; a shanty or hut; a small house or 
cottage. [Sc. and north. Eng. | ; 
shield (shéld), n. [AS. scild, scyld, sceld, = D. schild = 
G. schild = Icel. skjéldr = Goth. skildus, shield: cf. shelter.] 
A piece of defensive armor (of various shapes, but often 
roughly triangu- 
lar with sides 
curving toa point 
at the bottom) 
carried on the arm 
or in the hand to 


in battle; hence, 
anything used or 


7 EES serving as a de- 
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shelter; a protective plate 
or the like on the body of an 
animal, as a scute, carapace, 
etc.; also, something shaped 
like a shield; in her., a shield- 
shaped escutcheon on which 
armorial bearings are displayed; 
in ordnance, a steel screen attached 
to a heavy gun to protect its gunners, 
mechanism, etc.; in mining, a mova- 
ble framework for protecting a miner 
at the place at which he is working. 
—Shield of Sobieski (sd-byes/ké), in 
astron., a constellation (Scutum So- 
biescianum, or Scutum  Sobieskii) 
over the bow of Sagittarius, represented as an escutch- 
eon charged with a cross: named after John Sobieski 
(1624-96), king of Poland.—shield, v. [AS. scildan, 
scyldan.] Wir. To protect with or as with a shield; protect 
or defend from danger, distress, annoyance, or the like; serve 
as a shield or protection for; also, to ward offf; also, to 
avert}, prevent}, or forbid} (as, “God shield I should disturb 
devotion!” Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” iv. 1. 41). 
II. intr. To offer protection or defense; act or serve as a 
shield.—shield/er, n.—shield/less, a. Without a shield; 
unprotected. 
shiel-ing, sheal-ing (shé/ling), n. Same as shiel. 
north. Eng. | 
ee shy-er! (shi/ér), n. [See shy!, v.] A horse which 
shies. 
shi-er’, shy-er? (shi/ér), n. [See shy?, v.] One who shies 
or throws. 
shi-er®, shi-est (shi/ér, shi/est). 
superl. of shy!, a. 
shift (shift), ». [AS. sciftan, arrange, appoint, divide, = D. 
schiften, divide, distinguish, = Icel. skipta, Sw. skifta, Dan. 
skifte, divide, share, change.] I.tr. To arrange}; appointt; 
apportion, distribute, or divide (now prov. Eng.); also, to 


y 


Shield of 
Man-at-arms.—A, end of 


Mounted 


14th century; B, end 
of 13th century; C, first 
half of 13th century. 
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ut by and replace by another or others; change (as, a EAS, 
fnaiated on he sing nome immediately to shift his clothes,” — 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” July 4; “Tis time, high 
time, to shift this dismal scene,” Young’s “Night Thoughts, 
iii. 363); substitute one for another of (things indicated: 
as, “The peaky islet shifted shapes,” Tennyson’s “Voyage, 
v.); also, to change the clothes of, or put fresh clothing on (a 
person, esp. one’s self: as, “I was wet, had no clothes to 
shift me,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 3: now prov.); 
also, to transfer from one place, position, person, etc., to 
another (as, “Cesar had shifted his camp continually, 
Froude’s “Cesar,” xxii.; to shift a burden from one shoulder 
to the other; to shift blame or responsibility upon another); 
alter the direction of (as, to shift one’s course); also, to get 
rid of, as by some expedient. IL. intr. To manage to get 
along or succeed (as, “I had some inclination te give them 
their lives, if they thought they could shift on shore”: Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 18); also, to get along as best one 
may (as, “‘As for bread, we were obliged to shift with some 
roots”: Defoe’s ‘Captain Singleton,” v.); also, to get along 
by indirect methods; employ shifts or evasions; also, to 
change one’s clothes, or put on fresh clothing; also, to 
change, or become different (as, the scene shifts); also, to 


move from one place, position, etc., to another (as, “On the _ 


20th of March 1815, the family had to shift towards home,” 
Carlyle’s “Life of John Stirling,” i. 3; “She shifted round 
suddenly on the chair,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Roll-Call,” i.); 
change direction, as the wind.—to shift for one’s self, to 
get along by one’s own efforts; provide for one’s self: as, 
“Abraham, by this time, was of age, and in accordance with 
custom had been set free to shift for himself” (Charnwood’s 
“Abraham Lincoln,” i.).—shift, m. An expedient or re- 
source (as, “the innumerable shifts that small wits put in 
practice to raise a laugh”: Addison, in “Spectator,” 44); an 
ingenious device for effecting some purpose; also, an evasion, 
artifice, or trick; also, a change or substitution, or something 
substituted (as, a shift of clothes); a woman’s chemise (archaic 
or prov.); a set of workmen, etc., that relieves another set; the 
time during which such a set works; also, a change or altera- 
tion; also, a shifting from one place, position, person, etc., to 
another; a removal; a transfer; in mining, a slight fault or 
dislocation of a seam or stratum.—to make shift (or, esp. 
formerly, a shift), to manage to get along or succeed (as, 
“Acres. Your honour follows you to the grave. David. Now, 
that’s just the place where I could make a shift to do without 
it”: Sheridan’s “Rivals,” iv. 1); manage with effort or 
difficulty (as, “He made a shift at last to crawl home”: 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” viii. 11); also, to do one’s best, or 
be content, as with inferior means (as, “them flat-nosed 
chaps we have to make shift with, instead of a proper crew of 
decent Christians”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” i. 2); make an 
effort, as to do something (as, “I’d make a shift . . . to give 
you more liberty”: George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” iii.).— 
shift/er, n.—shift/i-ly, adv. Ina shifty manner.—shift/i- 
ness, n.—shift/less, a. Lacking in resource; incapable of 
shifting for one’s self; hence, inefficient; improvident; 
lazy; also, indicating inefficiency, improvidence, or laziness, 
as _actions.—shift/less-ly, adv.—shift/less-ness, n.— 
shift’/y, a.; compar. shiftier, superl. shiftiest. Full of shifts; 
fertile in expedients; also, given to or characterized by 
evasions or artifices; not straightforward; tricky; also, 
shifting; changing; changeable. 

ance (shé’izm), n. The principles or doctrines of the 

lites. 

Shi-ite (shé/it), n. A member of the Shiah sect of the 
Mohammedan religion. —Shi-it-ic (shé-it/ik), a. 

shi-kar (shi-kar’), m. [Hind. and Pers. shikar.] In India, 
hunting, as of game.—shi-ka/ri (-ka/ré), ». [Hind. shi- 
kart.] In India, a hunter or sportsman; esp., a native 
hunter, or a native who accompanies European sportsmen as 
aid or guide. 

shil-la-lah, shil-le-lagh (shi-la/ld), n. [From Shillelagh, 
town and barony in County Wicklow, Ireland.] In Ireland, 
a cudgel of blackthorn or oak. 

shil-ling (shil/ing), ». [AS. scilling = D. schelling = G. 
schilling = Icel. skillingr = Goth. skilliggs, shilling.] A 
British money of account and silver coin of the value of 12 
pence or one twentieth of a pound sterling, and equivalent 


out; (lightened) aviary. 
th, thin; Hu, then; y, you; 


shilling=mark 


to about 243 U.S. cents; also, any of certain other denomi- 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 

Shilling of Henry VIII. — British Museum. 
nations of money, or coins, varying in value.—to take the 
(King’s or Queen’s) shilling, in Great Britain, to enlist as 
a soldier by accepting a shilling given by a recruiting-officer 
(a practice now discontinued).—shil/ling=mark, n. A 
mark (/) used in writing and printing. See solidus. 
shil-ly=shal-ly (shil/i-shal’i). [Varied redupl. of shall I, as 
if said in indecision.] I. adv. In an irresolute or hesitating 
manner: as, “Don’t stand shilly-shally” (Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Lucretia,” ii. 2). IIa. Irresolute; undecided; vacillating. 
IiI. n. Irresolution; indecision; vacillation; also, an irreso- 
lute person. —shil/ly=shal’ly, v. 7.; -shallied, -shallying. To 
beirresolute; vacillate: as, “He shilly-shallied and temporised 
an unconscionable time before he would fix the day and hour 
for the encounter” (S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” x1.). 
shhil-pit (shil/pit), a. [Origin unknown.] Of a sickly pale- 
ness; feeble; puny; of drink, weak or insipid. [Sc.] 
shim (shim), m. (Ovigin uncertain.] A thin strip of metal, 
wood, or the like, for filling in, as for bringing one part in 
line with another.—shim, v. ¢.; shimmed, shimming. To 
fill out or bring to a level by inserting a shim or shims. 
sjhim-mer (shim/er), v. 7. [AS. scimrian (= D. schemeren, 
G. schimmern), a freq. form related to scimian, shine, from 
the root of E. shine.] To shine with a subdued, tremulous 
light; gleam faintly: as, ‘““Everything about her shimmered 
and glimmered softly, as if her dress had been woven out of 
candle-beams” (Mrs. Wharton’s “‘Age of Innocence,” xviii.). 
—shim/mer, n. A shimmering light or gleam.—shim/- 
mer-y, @. Shimmering; shining with soft, faint gleams of 


him-my {shim/i), ».; pl. shimmies (-iz). [Corruption of 
chemise, prob. taken as pl.] Achemise. [Prov. or colloq.] 
hi-mo-se (shi-m6/sa), n. [For shimonose, from the name of 
the Japanese inventor.] A Japanese explosive consisting 
largely of picric acid. 

hin (shin), m. [AS. scinw = D. scheen, shin: cf. G. schiene, 
thin or narrow piece (of metal, wood, etc.), schienbein, shin- 
bone.] The front part of the leg from the knee to the ankle; 
also, the shin-bone or tibia, esp. its sharp edge or front 
portion; also, the lower leg, esp. the lower part of the fore 
leg in beef cattle.—shin, v.; shinned, shinning. I. intr. 
To climb by clasping or holding fast with the hands or arms 
and legs and drawing one’s self up (as, to shin up a tree); 
also, to walk or go, esp. quickly (as, “I was up in the second 
and shinning down the hill”: Mark Twain’s ‘Huckleberry 
Finn,” iv.). [Collog.] I. tr. To climb by shinning (as, 
to shin a pole); also, to kick on the shins (as, “He had. . . 
been well shinned half a dozen times in scrimmages at 


football”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” XXX.). [Colloq. ] 
—shin/=bone, n. [AS. scinban.] The tibia. 
hin-dig (shin/dig), n. [Cf. shindy.] A dance, party, or 


other festivity, esp. of a noisy kind. [Slang, U. 5. 

hin-dy (shin’di), n.; pl. -dies (-diz). [Origin obscure.] A 
merrymaking or festivity; aiso, a row, rumpus, or disturb- 
ance (as, ‘“‘a chair being the favourite projectile in the event 
of a shindy’”’: Smedley’s “Frank Fairlegh,” i.). : 
hine (shin), v.; shone (also shined, now chiefly archaic, 
prov., or as given in def.), shining. [AS. sctnan (pret. scan) 
=D. schijnen = G. scheinen = Icel. skina = Goth. skeinan, 
shine; perhaps akin to Gr. oxd, Skt. chaya, shadow: cf. 
sheer? and shimmer.] 1. intr. To give forth light, or glow 
with light, as the heavenly bodies, fire, fireflies, etc. (as, 
“With no lack of light, For moon and stars shone brightly 
overhead,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” xii. 411; “Behind the 
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clouds is the sun still shining,” Longfellow’s “Rainy Day’’); 
shed or cast light (down, in, into, through, on or upon, 
over, etc.: as, the moon shines in at the window, or through 
the trees; “The August sun shone over Egdon, and fired its 
crimson heather to a scarlet glow,’ Hardy’s “Return of the 
Native,” iv. 1); be shed, appear, pass, or flash with bright- 
ness, as light, etc. (as, a light shone about the place; “the 
beams that thro’ the oriel shine,’ Tennyson’s “Day-Dream,” 
54; “as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth 
even unto the west,” Mat. xxiv. 27); also, to be bright with 
reflected light, as the sky, sea, fields, objects, etc.; gleam, 
glisten, sparkle, or glitter in the light, as polished metal or 
wood, glossy silks, gems, glass, etc.; also, to be unusually 
bright in appearance or expression, as the eyes, face, etc. 
(as, “His eyes shone like coals of fire,” F. M. Crawford’s 
“Mr. Isaacs,” vii.; the face shines with happiness); appear 
with brightness or clearness, as feelings, qualities, etc. (as, 
“Pleasure shone on her face,” Arnold Bennett’s “Roll-Call,” 
vii.; “Clive’s happy friendly nature shone out of his face,” 
Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” xxviii.); be radiant or resplen- 
dent with color, richness, etc. (as, “a beauty that shone with 
deep and vivid tints,” Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” vii.; 
to shine in splendid array); also, to appear to great advan- 
tage, or be conspicuously admirable or fine (as, ‘There was a 
grace and dignity . . . in this farmer’s wife, which would 
have shined in a palace,’ Lamb’s ““Mackery End”; good 
manners shine by contrast with bad); be brilliantly con- 
spicuous or distinguished, or excel conspicuously (as, to 
shine in society; “Philip . . . was not considered, in that 
warlike age, as likely to shine as a warrior,’ Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” i. 2); also, to make (wp) to a person by ingra- 
tiating advances, as to win favor, liking, or love (slang, U. S.: 
as, “tempted to shine up to some girl that has sense enough 
to take life as it is,” Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” xxv.). 
II. tr. To give forth or shed (light, etc.); also, to drive, put, 
or bring (away, down, etc.) by shining (lit. or fig.: as, “Like 
the sun, let bounty spread her ray, And shine that super- 
fluity away,” Pope’s “Satires and Epistles of Horace Imi- 
tated,” Satires, ii. 2. 116; to shine a person down, as by 
greater brilliance or splendor); also, to cause to shine, or 
direct the light of, as a lantern; also (pret. and pp. shined), 
to put a gloss or polish on (shoes, etc.); also (pret. and pp. 
shined), in hunting at night, to throw light on (an animal’s 
eyes) with a lantern or the like, or locate (an animal) in this 
way.—Sshine, n. Shining, radiance, brightness, or light, 
as of something that gives light (as, “Cynthia for shame 
obscures her silver shine,’”’ Shakspere’s “‘Venus and Adonis,” 
728; ‘“‘as we went forth in the shine of the candles,” Steven- 
son’s ‘Master of Ballantrae,” v.); often, sunshine, or fair 
weather (lit. or fig.: as, I will come, rain or shine; “Shadow 
and shine is life, little Annie, flower and thorn,” Tennyson’s 
“Grandmother,” xv.); also, luster or sheen, as of something 
that reflects light; a gloss or polish; esp., a polish given to 
shoes, or a giving of such a polish; also, brilliance, splendor, 
or fine show (as, ‘‘What signifies his barren shine Of moral 
pow’rs an’ reason?” Burns’s “Holy Fair,” 127); a brilliant 
display or dash (colloq.: as, to cut or make a shine); a social 
gathering, or party (Sc.: as, a tea-shine); also, a disturbance, 
fuss, or row (slang: as, “There’d be a pretty shine made if I 
was to go a-wisiting them,” Dickens’s ‘Bleak House,” lvii.); 
an unpleasant outbreak or performance (slang, U. S.: as, 
“Old Crab a cuttin’ up one of his shines, I s’pose?” Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,”’ xii.; ‘‘None o’ your shines, gal! 
You’s got to keep a pleasant face when I speak to ye,” Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xxxi.); a caper, antic, prank, 
or trick (slang, U. S.: as, “It would make a cow laugh to 
see the shines that old idiot cut,” Mark Twain’s ‘“Huckle- 
berry Finn,” xxiii.: cf. monkey-shine); also, a liking or fancy 
(slang, U. S.: as, “Brent seems to have taken quite a shine 
to you, Honora,”? W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” ii. 5). 
—to take the shine out of (or off, or off of), fig., to take 
the brightness or cheer from (as, “‘enough to take more of 
the shine out of things than church-going on Sundays could 
put in again”: G. MacDonald’s “Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood,” iv.); also, to deprive of luster, glory, or dis- 
tinction as if by shining more brightly; outshine. [Colloq.] 
shin-er (shi/nér), m. One who or that which shines; a coin 
of gold or silver, esp. (in England) a guinea or sovereign 
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shingle 


(slang); specif., any of various small American fresh-water 
fishes, mostly cyprinoids, with glistening scales, as Notemt- 
gonus (or 
Abramis) chry- 
soleucus, a 
common spe- 
cies witha’ 
golden or sil- 
very colora- 
tion; a min- 
now. 
shin-gle! 
(shing’gl), 7. 
City INIA 
singl, MLG. 
singele, shingle.] Small, water-worn stones or pebbles such as 
lie in loose sheets or beds on the seashore (as, “Her feet sank 
at each step into descending ridges of loose shingle,’ Arnold 
Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” iii. 4: sometimes pl., shingles, 
in same sense, as, “They go wandering on the shingles, 
picking up cockle-shells,” Lamb’s “Old Margate Hoy”); 
such stones or pebbles as a material for ballast, for laying 
walks, etc. (as, ‘‘A little garden . . . round it ran a walk Of 
shingle”: Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” 733); also, an extent 
of small, loose stones or pebbles (as, “now through loose 
earth, then through a shingle of pebbles or sand, then over 
rough rocks”: Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting- 
Trail,” xii.). 

shin-gle? (shing’gl), ». [ME. schingel, scingle, scincle, 
perhaps < L. scindula, also scandula, a shingle.| A thin 
piece of wood, usually oblong and with one end thicker than 
the other, 
used in 
overlapping 
rows to, 
cover the 
roofs and 
sides of 
houses; 
also,such 
pieces col- Shingles a, block prepared for splitting or sawing 
lectively; into shingles; 6, shingles as bunched for market; ¢, a shin- 
also,asmall gle; d, plain shingles laid on a roof; e, fancy shingles laid. 
sign-board, esp. that of a professional man (colloq.).— 
shin/gle?, v. t.; -gled, -gling. To cover (a roof, etc.) with 
shingles;- also, to cut (a person’s hair) so that it gives the 
ae of overlapping shingles; also, to cut (hair) close to the 

ead. 

shin-gle® (shing’gl), v. t.; -gled, -gling. [Cf. F. cingler, G. 
zangeln, shingle (metal).] To hammer or squeeze (a mass 
of iron taken from a puddling-furnace) in order to press out 
the slag and impurities. 

shin-gler! (shing’gléer), n. One who shingles houses; also, 
one who or a machine which cuts and prepares shingles. 

shin-gler? (shing’gléer), n. One who or that which shingles 
iron. 

shin-gles (shing’glz), n. sing. or pl. [ME. schingles, cingules, 
sengles, ult. < L. cingulum, girdle: cf. zoster, lit. ‘girdle,’ as 
a name for the disease.] In pathol., a cutaneous disease 
characterized by vesicles which sometimes form a girdle 
about the body; herpes zoster. 

shin-gly (shing’gli), a. Consisting of or covered with shingle, 
or small, loose stones or pebbles: as, “‘a shingly spit on the 
Hampshire shore” (Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” iii. 6); a 
shingly beach. 

shin-i-ly (shi/ni-li), adv. 
shin/i-ness, n. 

shin-ing (shi/ning), p. a. That shines; luminous; radiant; 
gleaming or glistening; lustrous or glossy; bright; re- 
splendent; brilliant (as, “a man of shining talents”: Dis- 
raeli’s “Lothair,” ii.); conspicuously fine, or conspicuous 
(as, “‘a shining instance of youthful piety’: George Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner,” i.).—shin/ing-ly, adv.—shin/ing-ness, n. 

shin-leaf (shin/léf), n. [Cf. shinplaster.| A North Ameri- 
‘can herb, Pyrola elliptica, with elliptical or broadly oval 
leaves which are said to have been once used for plasters; 
sometimes, any plant of the same genus. 

shin-ny! (shin/i), 7.; pl. shinnies (-iz). 


Shiner (Notemigonus chrysoleucus). 


In a shiny manner; glossily.— 


[Origin obscure. ] 
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A simple variety of hockey, played with a ball or the like 
and clubs curved at one end; also, the club used. —shin/ny’, 
v.13 -nied, -nying. To play shinny; drive the ball at 
shinny. P 
shin-ny? (shin/i), v. 7.;_ -nied, 
shin or climb. [Colloq.] | : 

shin-plas-ter (shin/plas’tér), n. A plaster for the shin or 
leg, as (in homely use) a piece of paper wet with vinegar, 
etc.; hence, humorously, a piece of paper money of low 
denomination or little value, as one issued on insufficient 
security or greatly depreciated in value (U. Spc 

Shin-to (shin’ts). [Jap., < Chinese shin tao, ‘way of the 
gods.’] I. 7.; pl. -tos Uta). The native religion of Japan, 
primarily a system of nature-worship and ancestor-worship; 
also, an adherent of this religion. IL.a. Of or pertaining to 
Shinto. -Shin/to-ism (-td-izm), n. The Shinto religion.— 
Shin/to-ist, 7. ai 

shin-y (shi/ni), a.; compar. shinier, superl. shiniest. Charac- 
terized by shine or shining; bright (as, ““Wouldn’t you marry 
us for a half a sovereign, and it a nice shiny one with a view 
on it of the living king’s mamma?” Synge’s “ Tinker’s 
Wedding,” i.); glistening; glossy; often, worn to a glossy 
smoothness, as clothes. : 

ship (ship), n. [AS. scip = D. schip = G. schiff = Icel. and 
Goth. skip, ship: cf. skiff.] A sea-going vessel of consider- 
able size; any vessel intended or used for navigating the 
water, esp. one of some size and not propelled by oars, 
paddles, or the like; specif., in nautical use, a vessel with a 


-nying. [From shin.] To 


bowsprit and three (or more) masts (foremast, mainmast, - 


and mizzcnmast), each consisting of a lower mast, a toe 
and a topgallantmast (the term ship in this sense having 
been formerly applied only to those vessels in which all the 
masts were square-rigged); also, a vessel for navigating the 
air; an airship; also, something suggestive of a ship (as, the 
ship of the desert, the camel); something shaped like the 
hull of a ship, as, formerly, a vessel in which incense was 
kept; also [cap.], in astron., the southern constellation Argo 
(also called Ship Argo).—ship of the line, a ship large 
enough to be in the line of battle.—ship’s boat, a rowboat, 
launch, or the like, carried on or towed by a ship for use in 
landing passengers and for other purposes.—ship’s hus- 
band, a man who has the care of a ship while in port; one 
who oversees the general interests of a ship, as berthing, 
provisioning, repairing, entering and clearing, etc.—ship’s 
papers. See paper, n.—ship, v. t.; shipped, shipping. 
To put or take on board a ship or the like, for transpor- 
tation, as persons or goods; also, to send or transport by 
ship, or by rail or other means of conveyance (as, to ship 
goods by express); hence, to send away or get rid of (colloq.); 
also, to take in (water) over the side, as a vessel does when 
waves break over it (as, “We shipped a sea that drenched 
us all to the skin”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,’”’ Aug. 8); 
also, to draw (an object) into a ship or boat (as, to ship the 
gang-plank; to ship oars, see phrase below; “He shipped 
his sculls and drifted,’’ Galsworthy’s ‘“Dark Flower,” ii. 11); 
also, to fix in a ship or boat in the proper place for use (as, 
“They had dropped the rudder overboard while attempting 
to ship it,” J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” x.; to ship oars, see 
phrase below); also, to engage for service on a ship (as, 
“Captain Guy had gone on board his vessel for the purpose 
of shipping a new crew”: H. Melville’s ‘““Omoo,”’ xxxviii.).— 
to ship oars, to lift the oars out of the rowlocks and bring 
them into the boat (as, ‘The sailors ship their oars, and 
cease to row”: Dryden’s “‘Ceyx and Alcyone,” 92); also, to 
fix the oars in the rowlocks in readiness to row (as, the boat- 
men shipped their oars and commenced pulling us ashore).— 
ship, v.27. To go on board a ship; embark; also, to engage 
to serve on a ship (as, ‘We never ask questions when a sea- 
man ships for us”: Marryat’s “Frank Mildmay,’”’ xxi.). 

-ship. [ME. -schip, -schipe, etc., < AS. -scipe, -scype, akin 
to D. -schap, G. -schaft; from the root of E. shape.] A 
suffix of nouns denoting state or condition, character, office, 
dignity, skill, etc., as in clerkship, friendship, lordship, 
statesmanship, workmanship, worship. 

ship=bis-cuit (ship’bis’kit), n. A kind of hard biscuit used 
on shipboard; hardtack. 

ship-board (ship’bérd), n. The side of a shipf; also, a 
ship, or its deck or interior (in ‘on shipboard’). 
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ship=build-er (ship/bil’/dér), n. One whose occupation is 
the designing and constructing of ships.—ship/=build’- 
ing, n. The art of constructing ships. 

ship=chan-dler (ship/chan/dlér), n. One who deals in 
cordage, canvas, and other supplies for ships.—ship/= 
chan/dler-y, n. 

ship-en-tine (ship’en-tén), n. [From ship, after barkentine, 
barkantine.] A four-masted vessel having the first three 
masts square-rigged and the last one fore-and-aft rigged. 
ship=fe-ver (ship/fé’vér), n. Typhus fever as occurring on 
overcrowded ships. 

ship-ful (ship’ful), n.; pl. -fuls. A quantity or number 
sufficient to fill a ship. 

ship-less (ship/les), a. Destitute of ships. 

ship=load (ship/lod), n. A full load or cargo for a ship. 
ship-man (ship/man), n.; pl. -men. [AS. scipmann.] A 
seaman or sailor; also, the master of a ship. [Now chiefly 
poetic. | 

ship-mas-ter (ship/mas’tér), n. The master, commander, 
or captain of a ship. 

ship-mate (ship’mat), n. One who serves with another in 
the same vessel. 

ship-ment (ship/ment), n. The act of shipping goods, etc.; 
the delivery of goods, etc., to a carrier for transportation; 
also, that which is shipped; a consignment of goods for trans- 
portation. 

ship=mon-ey (ship’mun’i), n. In old Eng. law, a tax levied 
in time of war on ports, maritime towns, etc., to provide 
ships for national defense. 

ship=own-er (ship’6’ner), n. One who owns a ship or ships, 
or any share therein. 

ship-per (ship’ér), n. [AS. scipere, seaman.] A seamanf; 
also, a skipperf; also, one who ships goods, or makes ship- 
ments; also, a commodity shipped, or suitable for export; 
also, a device for shifting a belt from one pulley to another. 

ship-ping (shiping), m. Theact of one who ships goods, etc.; 
the action or business of sending or transporting goods, etc., 
by ship, or by rail or other means of conveyance; also, ships 
collectively; a body of ships, as of a particular country; 
their aggregate tonnage; also, a ship or ships for the accom- 
modation of one or more persons or things, or accommodation 
on board a ship or ships lobe or archaic: as, ‘“We had agreed 
to descend the Rhine in a boat from Strasburg to Rotterdam, 
whence we might take shipping for London,” Mrs. Shelley’s 
“Frankenstein,” xviii.); also, a voyaget (as, ““God send ’em 
good shipping!’ Shakspere’s ‘““Taming of the Shrew,” v. 1. 
43).—ship’ping=clerk, n. A clerk who attends to ship- 
ments. 

ship=rigged (ship/rigd), a. Naut., rigged as a three-masted 
‘vessel, with square sails on all three masts; sometimes, 
square-rigged. 

ship-shape (ship/shap). 1. a. In the state of order, neat- 
ness, etc., proper on shipboard; orderly; trim: as, “We'll 
try to make this barn a little more shipshape” (Kipling’s 
“Tight That Failed,” iii.). IL, adv. In a shipshape 
manner. 

ship=worm (ship/wérm), n. Any of various marine bivalve 
mollusks (genus TJ'eredo) with 
small valves and a long worm- 
like body, which burrow into the 
timbers of ships, etc. 

ship-wreck (ship/rek), n. The 
remains of a wrecked ship (now Ship-worm Lela ae about 
rare); also, the destruction or Ser nee Ke Se 
loss of a ship by foundering at 
sea, striking or stranding on a 
rock or shoal, or the like; fig., , 
destruction or ruin (as, the Q 
shipwreck of one’s hopes).— 
ship/wreck,»v. I.tr. To cause 
to suffer shipwreck; subject 
to the perils of shipwreck; fig., 
to destroy or ruin. IL. intr. To 
suffer shipwreck (lit. or fig.). 

ship-wright (ship/rit), m. One 
employed in the construction of Piece of 
ships: as, “She [a ship] has been ; » 
built by French shipwrights” (J. Conrad’s “Rover,” vi.). 


Wood perforated by 
Ship-worms. 
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ship-yard (ship/yird), n. A yard or inclosure near the 
water, in which ships are built or repaired. 

shire (shir or shér), m. [AS. scir, official charge, office, 
district, shire, = OHG. scira, care, official charge: cf. 
sheriff.| A provincet, district}, or regionf; esp., an old 
English administrative district, made up of a number of 
smaller districts; in later use, one of the counties into which 
Great Britain is divided (now esp. one of those having names 
ending in -shire); also, one of the larger divisions elsewhere 
for purposes of local administration, as in Australian states. 
—shire/=horse, n. One of a breed of large, strong draft- 
horses with long hair on the back of the legs from the knees 
and hocks down, long cultivated in Lincolnshire and other 
midland counties of England.—shire/=town, n. The town 
where the business of a shire is transacted. 

shirk (shérk), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. G. schurke, rascal, 
also E. shark?.] A parasitet, petty swindler}, or sharpert; 
also, one who seeks to avoid work, duty, etc. (as, “You 
think we’re all a lot of shirks”: Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘Son at the 
Front,” xx.).—shirk, v. I. intr. To sponge or prey on 
othersft; also, to evade work, duty, etc.; also, to slink or 
sneak (as, “‘He and his comrades had been obliged to shirk 
on board at night, to escape from their wives”: Thackeray’s 
“Pendennis,” ii. 22). II. tr. To procure by sponging or 
trickery}; also, to evade (work, duty, obligations, etc.: as, 
“a man not being able to shirk work because it may happen 
to be dirty,’ G. MacDonald’s ‘Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood,” i.; ‘‘Common men cannot shirk world politics 
and at the same time enjoy private freedom,” H. G. Wells’s 
“Outline of History,” xxxvii. § 1); also, to avoid or elude (a 
person, etc.: obs. or rare).—shirk/er, n. 

shirr (shér), v. ¢. [Origin obscure.] To draw up or gather 
(cloth, etc.) on parallel threads; also, to bake (eggs removed 
from the shell) in a shallow dish or in individual dishes with 
butter, etc., sometimes serving with a sauce.—shirr, n. A 
shirred arrangement of cloth, etc. Also shirr’/ing. 

shirt (shért), n. [AS. scyrte = Icel. skyrta, shirt, = D. 
schort, G. schiirze, apron; prob. orig. meaning ‘short gar- 
ment,’ from the Teut. adj. represented by E. short: cf. 
skirt.| An undergarment of cotton, linen, or other material, 
for the upper part of the body; a garment for the upper part 
of a man’s body, without or with collar and special bosom, 
having long sleeves with wristbands or cuffs, and usually 
worn under a waistcoat, etc.; a woman’s shirtwaist; a 
nightshirt; some similar garment.—shirt, v. t. To clothe 
with or as with a shirt.—shirt/ing, n. Material or a fabric 
for shirts.—shirt/=sleeve, n. A sleeve of a shirt: chiefly 
in pl., often in the phrase ‘in one’s shirt-sleeves,’ that is, 
with one’s coat off so that the sleeves of one’s shirt are visible: 
as, “Lincoln thought it friendly to open the door himself 
in his shirt sleeves when two most elegant ladies came to 
call” (Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” iii.).—shirt/- 
waist, n. A woman’s loosely fitting waist of cotton, linen, 
silk, flannel, or other material, worn with a separate skirt: 
as, “She was dressed simply in a shirtwaist and a dark skirt” 
(W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 7).—shirt/y, a. 
Ill-tempered; ill-natured. [Slang, Eng.] 

shit-tah=tree (shit/a-tré), n. [Heb. shitlah (pl. shitttm).] 
A tree mentioned in the Bible (see Isa. xli. 19), probably a 
species of acacia with a hard, durable wood. 

shit-tim=wood (shit/im-wid), n. [Heb. shitttm, pl.: see 
shittah-tree.| The wood of the shittah-tree, of which the 
ark of the covenant and various parts of the Jewish tabernacle 
were made. See Ex. xxv.—xxvii. 

Shi-va (shé/vi), n. Same as Siva. 

shiv-a-ree (shiv-a-ré’), n. Corruption of charivart. pie 

shive (shiv), n. [ME. schive, slice, = D. schijf, G. scheibe, 
slice, disk, sheave: cf. sheave?.] A slice, esp. of bread (now 
chiefly prov.); also, a thin, flat cork or stopper. ; 

shiv-er! (shiv/ér), n. [ME. schivere, scifre, = OHG. scwero, 
splinter, G. schiefer, splinter, flake, slate.] A fragment, a 
splinter: as, to shatter a spear to shivers; “thorns of the 
crown and shivers of the cross” (Tennyson’s “Balin and 
Balan,” 108).—shiv’er!, v. I. tr. To break or split into 
fragments or splinters; shatter: as, “Their lances were 
shivered, and sent up splinters in the air’ (Irving’s “Con- 
quest of Granada,” xciii.); “Every statue was hurled from 


its niche . . . every painted window shivered to atoms” 
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(Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” ii. 7). Often used in impre- 
cations attributed to sailors: as, shiver my timbers! pale 
fairer can be said by mortal seaman, shiver my sides!” 
(Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xxviii.), IE. intr. To 
break into fragments; become shattered: as, ‘‘His statue 
fell, and shivered on the stones” (Froude’s “Cesar,” xxvi.). 
shiv-er? (shiv/ér), v. i. [ME. chiveren; origin uncertain. ] 
To shake involuntarily or tremble with cold, fear, excite- 
ment, etc. (as, “He shivered as with an ague,”’ Hawthorne’s 
“Twice-Told Tales,” Howe’s Masquerade; ‘As a dog, 
withheld A moment . . . shivers ere he springs and kills,” 
Tennyson’s “Pelleas and Ettarre,” 278); in general, to 
shake tremulously, tremble, or quiver, as leaves in the 
breeze; sound or resound tremulously or vibrantly (poetic: 
as, “a cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars,’ Tennyson’s 
“Passing of Arthur,” 367).—shiv’er?, n. A shivering 
motion or state; an involuntary trembling, or a sensation of 
trembling, from cold, fear, etc. (as, “Cold shivers went down 
Trilby’s back as she listened”: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” ii.); 
a tremulous motion, or a tremble or quiver, of anything 
(as, “the faintest shiver of leaf and limb”: Whittier’s “Mogg 
Megone,” i.).—the shivers, ague or chills attended with 
shivering; a fit of shivering; also, the sensations of shivering 
caused by fear, etc.—shiv’er-er, n.—shiv/er-ing-ly, adv. 
shiv-er-y! (shiv/ér-i), a. Readily breaking into shivers or 
fragments; brittle. j 
shiv-er-y? (shiv/ér-i), a. Inclined to shiver or shake with 
cold, etc. (as, “‘the frail, shivery . . . little being, enveloped 
in a tangle of black silk wraps”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown 
Folks,” xxiv.); characterized by shivering; quivering; 
tremulous; also, causing shivering, as from chilliness. 
shoal! (shdl), m. [= school!.] A school of fish, porpoises, 
or the like; hence, a large number of persons or things 
gathered or considered together (as, ‘“Here he met a shoal of 
Scots,” Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” ii. 2; “The letters 
which followed her in shoals from Berlin flattered her to the 
skies,’ Mrs. H. Ward’s “‘Robert Elsmere,” xxiii.).—shoal}, 
v.71. To collect or swim ina shoal; hence, to crowd together; 


throng. 
shoal? (shol). [Earlier shoald, ME. schold, schald, < AS. 
sceald, shallow: cf. shallow.] Y.a. Of little depth, as water; 
shallow: as, “The entrance to this northern anchorage was 
. narrow and shoal’ (Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
xxvi.). II. 7. A place where the water is of little depth; 
a shallow; also, a sand-bank or sand-bar in the bed of a 
body of water, esp. one which shows at low water.—shoal?, 
v. I, intr. To become shallow or more shallow: as, “He 
anchored them fast where the Texel shoaled’”’ (H. Newbolt’s 
“Admirals All”). II.tr. To cause to become shallow; also, 
naut., to proceed from a greater to a less depth of (water: as, 
“There was no apparent change in colour to indicate that 
they shoaled their water,” Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xlix.).— 
shoal/i-ness, m. Shoaly condition.—shoal/ness, n.— 
shoal’/y, a. Full of shoals or shallows. 
shoat (shot), n. See shote. 


_ shock! (shok), n. [ME. schokke = MLG. schok, shock, = 


‘ 
* 


G. schock, heap, sixty.] A group of sheaves of grain placed 
on end and supporting one another in order to permit the 
grain to dry and ripen before housing; a similar group of 
separate stalks of maize; hence, a heap or considerable 
collection.—shock!, v. t. To make into shocks. 

shock? (shok). [Origin uncertain: cf. shough.] I. n. A 
dog with long, shaggy hair, esp. a poodle; also, a thick, 
bushy mass, as of hair (as, ‘a huge man with . . . a great 
shock of orange-coloured hair”: Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of 

. Brigadier Gerard,” i.). II. a. Having rough, thick hair; 
also, shaggy, as hair. 

shock? (shok), ». [Prob. < F. choquer, strike against, shock, 
appar. from Teut.: cf. chuck?.] I. tr. To. strike against 
suddenly and violently; shake or weaken as by violent 
Impact; also, to attack violently, as in battlet; also, to 
affect mentally as by a blow; strike with intense and painful 
surprise (as, “Ernest was terribly shocked when he heard of the 
loss of his money”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixvi.); 
startle by outraging the sense of propriety or decency, or 
horrify or scandalize (as, “that period of disgrace when she 
had so shocked her family by her divorce”: Galsworthy’s 
“Saint’s Progress,” i. 8); also, to subject to bodily or nervous 
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shock; also, to give an electric shock to. If.inir. To come 
into violent contact; collide; encounter with a shock: as, 
“All at fiery speed the two Shock’d on the central bridge”’ 
(Tennyson’s “Gareth and Lynette,” 939).—shock’, n. 
A violent collision or encounter, as of armed forces in battle 
(as, “In the English civil war the campaigns were few in 
which the shock of horse was not the deciding element”’: 
Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” ii. 1); a sudden, violent blow 
or impact; a sudden disturbance or commotion as from 
violent impact; fig., a sudden damaging effect, as to credit, 
belief, etc.; also, a sudden and startling effect on the mind; 
a feeling or state of painful, agitating surprise (as, “Here he 
sat sentenced to die. A shock, chill and painful, deprived 
me of speech”: Wister’s “Virginian,” xxx.); a startled sense 
of outraged propriety or decency; something that shocks 
mentally (as, “He was, I must admit, a shock to me”: H. G. 
Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” i. 2. § 1); also, a sudden debilitat- 
ing effect on the bodily functions due to some violent im- 
pression on the nervous system, as from a severe injury, a 
surgical operation, a violent emotional disturbance, or the 
like; the resulting condition of nervous depression or prostra- 
tion; also, a sudden attack, or stroke, of paralysis (colloq.); 
also, the effect produced on the animal body by the sudden 
passage through it of a current of electricity.—shock’/= 
ab-sorb/’er, n. In mech., a device for deadening shock or 
concussion, as when two bodies come together; esp., an 
appliance on an automobile for checking sudden or excessive 
movements of the springs, esp. in recoiling, or a device on an 
aéroplane for lessening the shock on landing.—shock/er, n. 
One who or that which shocks; esp., a highly sensational 
work of fiction (colloq.). 

shock=head-ed (shok’hed”ed), a. Having the head covered 
with a shock or thick mass of hair: as, “a shock-headed 
urchin” (Mrs. H. Ward’s “‘Robert Elsmere,” xxii.). 

shock-ing (shok/ing), p. a. That shocks; esp., causing 
intense and painful surprise; often, startlingly offensive to 
the sense of propriety or decency (as, “I do think, Augustine, 
you are so irreverent! . . . I think it’s shocking to hear you 
talk”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xvi.); exciting 
intense repugnance or horror, or revolting (as, ‘““They say it 
was a shocking sight After the field was won; For many 
thousand bodies here Lay rotting in the sun”: Southey’s 
“Battle of Blenheim,”’ ix.); sometimes, very bad (colloq.: 
as, shocking manners).—shock/ing-ly, adv.—shock/ing- 
ness, 7. 

shock=troops (shok/triéps), ». pl. [Cf. G. stosstruppen.] 
Milit., troops especially selected and equipped for engaging 
in assault. 

shod (shod). Preterit and past participle of shoe. 

shod-dy (shod/i). [Origin uncertain; perhaps related to 
shed?.] I. n.; pl. shoddies (-iz). A fibrous material ob- 
tained by shredding woolen rags or waste; also, a cloth made 
of or containing this material; hence, anything inferior made 
to resemble what is of superior quality; anything inferior 
but pretentious; pretenseorsham. II. a.; compar. shoddier, 
superl. shoddiest. Made of or containing shoddy; hence, 
inferior but pretentious, or pretending to an excellence or 
superiority not possessed (as, “It [painting] was all false, 
insincere, shoddy”: Maugham’s “Moon and Sixpence,” 
xix.); sham.—shod/di-ly, adv.—shod/di-ness, n. 

shoe (shé), n.; pl. shoes 
(shéz), archaic or prov. shoon 
(shén). [AS. sceoh, scoh, = 
D. schoen = G. schuh = Icel. 
skor = Sw. and Dan. sko = 
Goth. skohs, shoe.] An ex- 
ternal covering, usually of 
leather, for the human foot, 
consisting of a more or less 
stiff or heavy sole and a ss 
lighter upper part; specif., 
such a covering ending a 
short distance above the 
ankle, or at or below the ankle (in British use, reaching no 
higher than the ankle), as distinguished from a boot; also, 
a horseshoe, or a similar plate for the hoof of some other 
animal; also, some thing or part resembling a shoe in form, 
position, or use; a drag or skid for a wheel of a vehicle; 


Shoe, oth century. 
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the part of a brake which acts upon the wheel; a ferrule 
or the like, as of iron, for protecting the end of a staff, 
polewetcss) a band of iron fastened to the bottom of the 
runner of a sleigh; the outer casing of a pneumatic auto- 
mobile-tire; the sliding plate or contact by which an electric 
car or locomotive takes its current from the third rail.— 
shoe, v. t.; shod, shoeing. To provide or fit with a shoe or 
shoes (as, “He was shod in old, black leather slippers,” Ar- 
nold Bennett’s “Riceyman Steps,” i. 1; “the shoeing of 
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bolt into its fastenings; also, to pass suddenly or dart along 
the nerves, as pain (as, “She could not endure the shooting 
pains that she felt in her breast”: Maria Edgeworth’s 
“Belinda,” x.); be affected with sharp, darting pains, as a 
part of the body; also, to come forth from the ground, a 
stem, etc., as a plant or a bud; grow; grow rapidly (often 
with wp); also, to put forth buds or shoots, as a plant; 
germinate; also, to produce crystals, as a solution; form as 
crystals, as a salt; also, to project, extend, or jut (as, a cape 


horses,” Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” xii.); also, to protect 
or arm at the point, edge, or face with a ferrule, metal plate, 
or the like. 
shoe-bill (shé/bil), n. A large African 
niceps rex, having a broad ATTY 
bill shaped somewhat like a 
shoe. 
shoe-black (shié/blak), n. 
One who cleans and pol- jt 
ishes shoes and boots for a 
livelihood. 
shoe=horn (shi/hérn),n. A 
shaped implement of horn, 
metal, or the like, for insert- 
ing in a shoe at the heel to 
facilitate the slipping on of 
the shoe. 
shoe-ing=horn (sh6/ing- 
hérn), n. A shoe-horn; fig., 
something facilitating or }e== 
bringing on something else; 
one used asa tool or a decoy 
by another; an appetizer. 
shoe=lace (shi/las), n. A 
shoe-string. 


which shoots out into the sea); also, to send forth missiles 
from a bow, firearm, or the like; take a shot, as with a 
firearm; also, to send forth missiles or be discharged, as a 
firearm; also, to engage in or follow the sport of killing game 
with a gun; also, to propel a thing at something else or in a 
particular direction, as a marble or a ball in playing games; 
also, to take a snap-shot with a camera; take pictures with a 
moving-picture camera. IL. ér. To send swiftly along orin 
a particular direction; dart; cast; push or thrust sharply; 
slide (a bolt, etc.) into or out of its fastenings (as, ““He went 
to the door and shot back the great forged bolt’”?: W. Church- 
ill’s “Coniston,” i. 12); emit (rays, etc.) swiftly; put forth 
(buds, branches, etc.), as a plant does; dump or empty out, 
as from a receptacle; send (something) down a chute; let 
down (an anchor); lower and set (a net for fish); pull (one’s 
cuffs) out so that they project beyond the sleeves of one’s 
coat (colloq.); also, to cause to extend or project (as, “Two 
slim, tall poplars stood against the gable of the chapel, and 
shot their tops above its roof”: Howells’s ‘Chance Ac- 
quaintance,” iv.); also, to send forth (arrows, bullets, etc.) 
from a bow, firearm, or the like; discharge (a bow, firearm, 
etc.: often with off); engage in (a shooting-match); decide 
(a tie) in such a match by additional shooting (with off); also, 
fig., to send forth like an arrow or a bullet (as, “Suddenly he 
shot a question at her,’ W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 1; 


wading bird, Balz- 
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shoe-less (shé/les), a. With- “She shot a grateful glance at him,’ Whyte-Melville’s 
out shoes. “Katerfelto,” xv.); also, to hit, wound, or kill with a missile 
shoe-mak-er (shé/ma"kér), discharged from a weapon; also, to put to death as a penalty 


m. One whose occupation Shoebill. 


it is to make shoes.—shoe/mak’/ing, n. 

sho-er (shé/ér), n. One who provides or fits with shoes; one 
who shoes horses, etc. 

shoe=string (shé/string), n. A string or lace for fastening a 
shoe; fig., a very small amount of money or capital used to 
start or carry on an enterprise or business (colloq.). 

sho-far (shd/far), n. See shophar. 

shog (shog), v. t. or i.; shogged, shogging. [ME. schoggen: 
cf. MLG. and MHG. schocken, to swing, shake, also E. 
jog?.| Toshake; jolt; jog. [Now chiefly prov.]—shog, n. 
A shake, jerk, or jog. [Now chiefly prov. ] 

sho-gun (shd/gén), n. [Jap.] The hereditary commander- 
in-chief of the Japanese army, virtual ruler of Japan until 
the resignation of the last shogun in 1867. Also called 
tycoon.—sho/gun-ate (-at), n. The office or rule of a 
shogun. 

shone (shon or shon). Preterit and past participle of shine. 

shoo (shé), interj7. [ME. schowe, ssow: cf. F. chou, G. schu, 
It. scio, Gr. cov, interj.] An exclamation used to scare or 
drive away poultry, birds, etc.—shoo, v.; shooed, shooing. 
I. tr. To scare or drive away by calling out ‘shoo’: as, “Ifa 
cow came into this farmyard everybody in the place would be 
shooing it out again” (H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 1. 
§ 12). I. intr. To call out ‘shoo,’ as in driving away 
poultry; also, to hasten away in obedience to a call of ‘shoo.’ 

shook! (shuk). Preterit and sometimes past participle of 
shake. 

shook? (shuk), n. [From shook, archaic pp. of shake, as 
applied to casks taken to pieces.] A set of staves and 
headings sufficient for one hogshead, barrel, or the like; 
also, a set of the parts of a box, piece of furniture, or the like, 
ready to be put together. 

shook? (shuk), n. [= shock!.] A shock of sheaves or the 
like. 

shoon (shin), n. Archaic or prov. plural of shoe. 

shoot (shét), v.; shot (pp. formerly also shotten), shooting. 
[AS. scéotan (pret. scéat) = D. schieten = G. schiessen = 
Icel. skjota = Sw. skjuta = Dan. skyde, shoot: cf. shot?, 
shut, shuttle, and sheet!.] 1. intr. To move swiftly through 
space; pass suddenly and swiftly; dart; also, to slide, as a 


with such a missile; also, to carry, break, etc., by the dis- 
charge of such missiles (with away, off, etc.: as, “Her rudder, 
and a piece of her stern, were shot quite away,” Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” ii. 11); also, to make by the discharge 
of such missiles (as, to shoot a hole in a thing); also, to go 
over (country) in shooting game; also, to open, loosen, 
remove, etc., by setting off a charge of an explosive (as, to 
shoot an oil-well); also, to take a snap-shot of (something) 
with a camera; photograph with a moving-picture camera; 
also, in games, to propel (a marble) from the thumb and 
forefinger (as, “He . . . taught them to fly kites and sheot 
marbles”: Irving’s ‘‘Sketch-Book,”’ Rip Van Winkle); 
kick or drive (the ball, etc.), as at the goal; hence, to ac- 
complish by kicking or driving the ball, etc. (as, ‘“He’d shot 
a goal’: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 3. § 4); also, to pass 
rapidly through, over, down, etc. (as, to shoot a rapid); also, 
to give a changeable coloration to (fabrics) in weaving by 
using a warp and a weft of different colors; hence, to varie- 
gate by introducing threads, streaks, etc., of some different 
color (as, ‘The river . . . layin pools of the most enchanting 
sea-green shot with watery browns,” Stevenson’s “Travels 
with a Donkey,” v. 1: often fig.).—to shoot off one’s 
mouth, or shoot one’s mouth off, to talk, esp. freely and 
indiscreetly: as, ‘Don’t you know better than to shoot 
your mouth off like that?” (G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” iv.). 
[Slang, U. S.]—shoot, n. [From shoot, v.; in some senses _ 
confused with chute.] A swift or sudden movement; a sharp 
twinge of pain; a cast or throw; one movement of the 
shuttle between the threads of the warp in weaving, or a 
thread so placed; also, a heavy rush, as of water down a 
steep channel; a rapid; also, an artificial channel, as for 
conveying water to a lower level by gravity; a sloping trough, 
upright shaft, or the like, for conveying coal, grain, etc., toa 
receptacle below; a chute; also, a growing or sprouting, as of 
a plant or a portion of a plant; the amount of such growth; 
also, a new or young growth which shoots off from some 
portion of a plant; a young branch, stem, twig, or the like; 
a new part growing out from a root, tuber, germinating seed, 
etc.; in forestry, a sprout which is not three feet high; in 
general, any growth from a main stock; an offshoot; also, 
an act of shooting with a bow, firearm, etc.; shooting dis- 
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tancet (as, ‘Nor could we any where see above a pistol shoot 
before us”: Evelyn’s “Diary,” 1646); an expedition for 
shooting game; a shooting-party; the right to shoot game 
within a certain area, or the area itself; a match or contest 
at shooting. 

shoot-a-ble (shi/ta-bl), a. fit for 
shooting. 

shoot-er (shé/tér), n. One who shoots; in the petroleum 
industry, one who shoots oil-wells with nitroglycerin; also, 
something that shoots or is used in shooting; a gun, pistol, or 
the like (cf. six-shooter). ; 
shoot-ing (shé/ting), n. The act of one who or that. which 
shoots; also, a shoot or sprout; also, the exclusive right to 
kill game on a particular tract (as, “Gentlemen . . . com- 
bine and lease the shooting over wide areas”: Jefferies’s 
“Gamekeeper at Home,” ii.); the tract itself.—shoot/- 
ing=box, n. A small house or lodge for the accommodation 
of a sportsman or sportsmen during the shooting-season. — 
shoot/ing=i’ron, n. A firearm, esp. a pistol or revolver: 
as, “What he called ‘shooting-irons’ were his weapons” 
(J. Conrad’s “Victory,” iii. 7). [Slang.]—shoot/ing=star, 
n. A falling-star; a meteor.—shoot/ing=stick, n. An 
implement of hard wood or metal 
used by printers, by striking vi Care 
a mallet, to tighten or loosen the Snootinentick? 
quoins in a chase. } 
shoot=off (shét/6f), n. Asupplementary contest in shooting 
held to decide a tie in a shooting-match. 

shop (shop), . [ME. shoppe, shop, < AS. sceoppa (used of 
the ‘treasury’ in Luke, xxi. 1), akin to scypen, cattle-shed, 
OHG. scopf, porch, MLG. schoppe, G. schoppen, schuppen, 
shed, barn.] A building or room in which articles are made 
or prepared and sold; also, a building or room appropriated 
to the selling of goods; a store; also, a building or room set 
apart for the carrying on of some handiwork or mechanical 
industry (as, a carpenter’s shop); a workshop; also, one’s 
place of business or occupation (colloq.); also, an engagement 
or ‘job’ (theatrical slang, British: as, “I say . . . you'll be 
able to get me a shop! If Ross takes the piece, mind you tell 
him he’s to give me an engagement in it,’ L. Merrick’s 
“Position of Peggy Harper,” li. 2); also, matters pertaining 
to one’s trade, occupation, or profession, as a subject of 
conversation (as, to talk shop, to converse about such mat- 
ters, esp. unseasonably; “The girls had wanted to hear 
about the war, but the Major . . . put an absolute ban on 
shop,” Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty Lady,” xxiii.).—closed 
shop, a shop or business establishment closed to the employ- 
ment of all but a particular class of workers; esp., one in 
which only union workers and prospective union workers are 
employed. Cf. open shop.—open shop, a shop or business 
establishment open to the employment of both non-union 
and union workers, without discrimination; hence (as used 
by some), a non-union shop or business establishment 
(operated without regard to the rules of labor-unions), 
whether open to both non-union and union workers, or only 
to non-union workers. Cf. closed shop.—shop, v.; shopped, 
shopping. 1. tr. To shut up as in a building, imprison, 
send to jail, or place under arrest (as, “He did not at all 
doubt but that they would find matter enough to shop the 
evidence himself before the next jail delivery,” Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,’ June 11: now slang); also, to give a 
situation, engagement, or ‘job’ to (British, esp. in theatrical 
use: as, “I can’t shop everybody; there aren’t enough parts 
to go round,” L. Merrick’s ‘‘Position of Peggy Harper,” 
i. 2). IL. intr. To visit shops or stores for the purpose of 
purchasing or examining goods: as, “I thought Joan was 
going with you, and that you would be shopping” (Dis- 
pee “Sybil,” vi. 4).—shop/=girl, n. A girl employed in a 
shop. 

sho-phar (shd/far), n. [Heb. shdphar.] An ancient Jewish 
musical instrument of the trumpet kind, usually made of the 
curved horn of a ram, still used in certain Jewish religious 
services, as on Yom Kippur. 

shop-keep-er (shop’ké’pér), n. One who carries on business 
in a shop or store; a tradesman.—shop/keep/ing, n. 

shop-lift-er (shop/lif/tér), n. One who steals goods from a 
shop, as while ostensibly making purchases.—shop/lift’- 
ing, n. 
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shop-man (shop/man), n.; pl. -men. A shopkeeper (now 
rare); also, a salesman in a shop. ne 

shop-per (shop/ér), m. One who shops; one who visits 
shops for the purpose of buying or examining goods.— 
shop/ping, n. The act of one who shops; the act or practice 
of visiting shops for the purchase or examination of goods. 

shop-py (shop/1), a. Pertaining to or characteristic of shops ; 
also, abounding in shops; also, pertaining to or savoring of 
one’s trade or profession; talking shop. 

shop=walk-er (shop/wa’kér), n. A floor-walker. 

shop=worn (shop/worn), a. Worn or marred, as goods, from 
handling or exposure in a shop. Also fig. 

shore! (shor). Archaic preterit of shear. 

shore? (shor), n. [ME. schore = MLG. schore = D. schoor, 
shore, prop: cf. Icel. scordha, prop.] A supporting post or 
beam, esp. one placed obliquely against 
the side of a building, a ship in dock, or 
the like; a prop; a strut.—shore?, ». ¢.; 
shored, shoring. To support by a shore 
or shores; prop: ee with ae = bien sah 
“We laid the ship aground upon a har OP eee eens 
sand ... and Mioied her up on each Frame ot 3 eee 
side” (Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” xiv.). 

shore? (shor), n. [ME. schore = MLG. schore, shore, coast, 
= D. schor, land washed by the sea; prob. from the root of 
E. shear.] The land adjacent to a considerable body of 
water, as an ocean, sea, or large lake or river (as, a sandy ora 
rocky shore; a shore strewn with wreckage; “Far down the 
Beautiful River, Past the Ohio shore . . . Floated a cum- 
brous boat,” Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” ii. 2: also fig.); 
the coast of some land, and hence the land itself (as sing. or 
pl.: as, “Adieu, adieu! my native shore Fades o’er the waters 
blue,” Byron’s “Childe Harold,” i. 18. 1; ‘As one who long 
detain’d on foreign shores Pants to return,” Cowper’s “Task,” 
vy. 832); land, as opposed to sea (as, the marines serve both 
at sea and on shore); in law, the space between the ordinary 
high-water mark and low-water mark; the foreshore.— 
shore®, v. ¢.; shored, shoring. To put or set ashore.—shore/= 
bird,n. A bird that frequents the seashore, estuaries, etc.; 
a limicoline wading bird.—shore/=go/ing. [Cf. sea-going. | 
I. n. Going, staying, or living on shore. II. a. Going or 
living on shore; pertaining to life on shore.—shore/less, a. 
Having no shore, and hence boundless, as a sea (lit. or fig.: 
as, “mad of doubt—a castaway on a shoreless sea,” Mrs. H. 
Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xxv.); sometimes, without a 
shore that permits of landing, as a rocky island.—shore/= 
line, n. The line followed in the course of a shore; the line 
where shore and water meet. 

shor-er (shér/ér), ». One who shores or props; one whose 
work it is to prop up structures, etc., as during construction 
operations; also, something that shores; a shore or prop. ; 

shore-ward (shor/wird), adv. and a. Toward the shore.— 
shore/wards, adv. 

shor-ing (shdr/ing), 7. 
building, a ship, etc. 

shorn (shérn). Past participle of shear. 

short (shért), a. [AS. sceort, scort, = OHG. scurz, short, 
akin to Icel. skorta, be short of, skortr, shortness, want; 
referred by some to L. curtus, cut short (see curt), by others to 
the root of E. shear: cf. shirt.] Having little length, or of 
small extent from end to end (as, a short distance); not long; 
of relatively little extent (as, a short arm); low in stature, or 
not tall, asa person; having the greatest dimension unusually 
small in proportion; of the head or skull, of less than ordinary 
length from front to back (cf. short-headed); extending or 
reaching but a little way, as vision or memory; also, having 
little extent in duration or from beginning to end, or brief 
(as, a short time; a short life; a short interview; a short 
series of lectures); also, not far in the future (now chiefly 
legal and commercial: as, a short day); also, brief or concise, 
as writing or speaking or a writer or speaker; often, rudely or 
angrily brief or curt (as, a short answer; “Ingram was 
changed, and very short with his friend,” M. Hewlett’s 

Open Country,” xv.); hasty in temper or as the temper; 

also, below the standard in extent, quantity, duration, etc. 
(as, short measure or weight; a short ton, a ton of 2,000 
pounds); low, reduced, or deficient in amount, or scanty (as, 
short allowance; “Provisions . . . by this time were very 
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short with us,” Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” xv.); not 
reaching a mark or the like, as a throw or a missile; being 
within a specified distance (of: as, “He halted... at 
Malmesbury, twenty miles short of Bath,” J. F. Kirk’s 
Charles the Bold,” iii. 2); less than or inferior to (with of: 
as, a few short of a hundred; nothing short of perfection; 
little short of the best); also, having a scanty or insufficient 
amount or supply of something, as money, food, etc. (as, 
I’m rather short just now; to go short rather than ask for 
more); lacking the required amount (as, to be short in one’s 
accounts; ‘‘Hewas . . . short with his rent for the approach- 
ing quarter day,” H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Polly,” vii.); having an 
insufficient amount or a deficiency or shortage (of: as, to be 
short of ready money; “She was tired and short of sleep,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” xxvii.; ‘Fine seasoned 
regiments were short of half their strength,” Charnwood’s 
“Abraham Lincoln,” vii.); also, breaking or crumbling 
readily, as pastry that contains a large proportion of butter 
or lard; not tenacious in substance, as metal; friable; brittle; 
also, in pros. and phonetics, occupying a relatively short time 
in utterance, as vowels or syllables (used commonly in 
English orthoépy to note the sounds of a, e, i, 0, u exemplified 
in the words fat, net, pin, not, wp); also, in com., not pos- 
sessing at the time of sale commodities or stocks that one 
sells; also, noting or pertaining to sales of commodities or 
stocks which the seller does not possess; depending for 
ot on a decline in prices.—short and, the character &. 
ee and, n.—short circuit. See entry below.—short 
commons, short allowance of food; scanty fare: as, to be 
on short commons.—short for, being a shorter form for: as, 
the word ‘phone’ is short for ‘telephone’; ‘Cousin Sallie was 
short for Confederate States” (G. W. Cable’s ‘‘Cavalier,” xv.). 
—short shrift, short shriving or time for shriving, or con- 
fession and absolution, given to a condemned person before 
execution (as, “Here they are like to meet short shrift and a 
tight cord”: Scott’s ‘Quentin Durward,” viii.); hence, little 
mercy, respite, or delay given in dealing with or disposing of 
a person, a matter, etc.—to make short work of, to ac- 
complish or finish (a task, etc.) quickly; also, to deal with or 
dispose of summarily (as, to make short work of false claims 
or statements; to make short work of an opponent).—short, 
m. Something that is short; pl., knee-breeches or small- 
clothes, formerly worn by men (as, “a gentleman in black 
shorts and a laced waistcoat”: Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,”’ 
xi. 5); breeches, knickerbockers, or short, loose trousers worn 
by men in sports, etc. (as, “He talked to me of aeronautics 
as I stood in jersey and shorts beside my machine, fresh from 
alighting”: H. G. Wells’s ‘““Tono-Bungay,” iii. 2. § 10); 
the shorter clothes in which a baby is dressed after the early 
months of infancy (as, ‘“‘Six months passed . . . then he was 
put into shorts”: Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” iii.); 
also, a mixture of the bran and coarse part of meal; also, 
what is deficient or lacking; sing., in pros. and phonetics, a 
short sound or syllable; in elect., a short circuit; in com., 
one who has sold short; also, a short sale, or a commodity or 
stock sold short.—for short, by way of abbreviation: as, 
Robert, called Bob for short.—in short, in few words; in 
brief; briefly: as, “In short . . . I resolved to run quite 
away from him” (Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 1).—short, 
adv. Soasto make or be short (as, to cut a thing short); also, 
abruptly or suddenly (as, “The little chap . . . after a few 
steps stopped short,” J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” v.; “T turned 
short upon him, and said . . . ,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” 
ii. 11); also, briefly, concisely, or curtly (now rare); also, on 
the hither side of an intended or particular point (as, to come 
short; to fall short, see under fall, v. i.: often fig.); without 
going to the length (of: as, to stop short of actual crime; 
“T don’t see any other plan for you—short of leaving her 
alone,” M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” xxvi.); in com., 
without possessing at the time the stocks, etc., sold (as, to 
sell short). short, v. t. or 7. To short-circuit. ; 
short-age (shér’taj), . Deficiency in quantity (as, a period 
of shortage in a commodity); a condition or period of de- 
ficiency in the quantity or supply of something (as, “There is 
still an acute shortage of housing facilities in the large cities of 
this country,” A. W. Mellon’s “Taxation,” v.; ‘During a 
gold shortage he [Emperor Frederick II.] introduced and 
madea success of a coinage of stamped leather,” H. G. Wells’s 
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“Outline of History,” xxxiii. § 12); also, an amount by which 
something is deficient (as, the total shortage was $500). 

short-bread (shért’bred), n. A kind of bread, commonly in 
flat cakes, made short with butter or the like. Compare 
shortcake. 

short-cake (shért’/kak), n. A cake made short with butter 
or lard; esp., a cake made of shortened and sometimes 
sweetened biscuit-dough baked or split in layers, with a 
filling of strawberries or other fruit; also, any layer-cake 
with such a filling. 

short=change (shért/chanj’), v. ¢.; -changed, -changing. To 
give less change for money to (a person), esp. intentionally, 
than is properly due. [Colloq.] 

short cir-cuit (shért sér’kit). In elect., a side circuit or 
shunt of relatively low resistance connecting two points of an 
electric circuit so as to carry the greater part of the current. — 
short/=cir/cuit, v. I. tr. To establish a short circuit in; 
carry (a current) by acting as a short circuit, as a conducting 
body does; cut off by the establishment of a short circuit. 
II. intr. To form a short circuit. 

short-com-ing (shért/kum/ing), m. A coming short of what 
should be attained; a failure to come up to a standard of 
excellence in achievement, conduct, character, condition, 
etc.; a fault or defect: as, ‘His distresses were intensified by 
a consciousness of his own shortcomings” (Lytton Strachey’s 
“Queen Victoria,” iii.); ‘‘profoundly unconscious of any 
shortcoming in his education” (G. W. Cable’s ‘‘Cavalier,” 
ii.); “It is cruel to enurnerate the shortcomings of her attire” 
(Besant’s “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” i.). 

short-en (shér/tn), v. I. tr. To make shorter, abridge, or 
curtail; also, to make to seem shorter (as, ‘“Thus were the 
hours of labour shortened for Peyrol by shrewd remarks and 
bits of local gossip”: J. Conrad’s “Rover,” vii.); also, to 
lessen the extent or amount of, take in, or reduce (as, to 
shorten sail; to shorten an allowance); reduce the reach or 
power of (the hand or arm: in fig. uses, orig. in the Bible: 
as, “Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it cannot 
save,” Isa. lix. 1); also, to render short{ or deprivet (of: as, 
“shorten’d of his ears,’ Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Aineid,”’ vi. 
669); also, to make (pastry, etc.) short, as with butter or 
lard; also, to treat or pronounce (a vowel or syllable) as 
short. II. intr. To become shorter; diminish in length (as, 
the days shorten in November); of odds or prices, to decrease. 
—short/en-er, n.—short/en-ing, n. Butter, lard, or the 
like, used to make pastry, etc., short. 

short-hand (shért/hand), n. A method of rapid writing 
employing shortened forms or arbitrary symbols in place of 
letters, sounds, words, etc.; stenography; also, writing 
consisting of such forms or symbols. Cf. phonography. 

short=hand-ed (shért/han/ded), a. Not having the full or 
necessary number of hands, workmen, or helpers.—short/= 
hand/ed-ness, n. 

short=head-ed (shért/hed/ed), a. Having a short head; 
brachycephalic. —short/=head/ed-ness, 7. 

short-horn (shért/hérn), n. One of a breed of cattle with 
short horns, valued more for their beef than for dairy pur- 
poses. —short/=horned, a. 

shor-ti-a (shdér’ti-d), n. 
[NL.; named from C. W. 
Short (1794-1863), Ameri- 
canbotanist.] Anyplant 
of the genus Shortia, com- 
prising two species, S. 3 
uniflora of Japan, and * 
S. galacifolia of the moun- 
tains of North and South 
Carolina, long thought 
the rarest of North 
American plants, with 
evergreen radical leaves 
and white nodding flow- 
ers: esteemed in cultiva- 
tion. 

short-ish (shér’tish), a. 
Rather short. 

short=legged (shért/legd or 
-leg’ed), a, Having short 
legs. 


Flowering Plant of Shortia (S. galacifolia). 
— a, the corolla, laid open. 
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short=lived (shért/livd), a. Having but a short life, or not 
living long (as, short-lived insects); also, lasting but a short 
time, or of brief duration (as, “So short-lived is human hap- 
piness in this frail world!” Kinglake’s ‘“Eothen,” xxiil.; 
“Philip’s short-lived military ardor had already exhausted 
itself,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 2). : 

short-ly (shért/li), adv. In a short manner; briefly; con- 
cisely; curtly; also, in a short time, or soon (as, I will be 
with you shortly); a short time (after or before: as, he went 
shortly before they came).—short/ness, n. 

short=sight-ed (shért/si/ted), a. Unable to see far; near- 
sighted; myopic; also, lacking in foresight, as persons; 
characterized by or showing lack of foresight (as, a short- 
sighted policy; ‘‘Heaven mocks the short-sighted views of 
man,” Walpole’s ‘‘Castle of Otranto,” ii.).—short/=sight/- 
ed-ly, adv.—short/=sight/ed-ness, n. ‘ 

short=spok-en (shért/spo/kn), a. Speaking in a short, brief, 
or curt manner; curt in speech. 

short-stop (shdért/stop), n. In baseball, a player stationed 
between second and third base. 

short=tem-pered (shért/tem/pérd), a. 
hasty temper; quick-tempered. 

short=waist-ed (shdért/was/ted), a. Comparatively short 
from neck to waist-line, as a person or a garment. 

short=wind-ed (shért/win/ded), a. Short of breath; liable 
to difficulty in breathing; becoming soon out of breath 
under exertion.—short/=wind/ed-ness, n. 

Sho-sho-ne-an (sh6-shd/né-an), a. Belonging to or consti- 
tuting a linguistic stock of North American Indians of the 
western U. S., including the Shoshoni, Comanche, Ute, Hopi, 
and other tribes. 

shot! (shot). Preterit and past participle of shoot.—shot!, 
p. a. Woven so as to present a play of colors, as silk; 
changeable; of changing colors. 

shot? (shot), 7.; pl. shots or (see defs.) shot. [AS. sceot, scot, 
shooting, gesceot, gescot, missile (also contribution, payment: 
see shot’), akin to Icel. skot, shooting, missile (also contri- 
bution: see scot!), D. schot, G. schoss, schuss, geschoss; all 
from the root seen in AS. scéotan, shoot, also contribute, pay: 
see shoot, and cf. shot? and scot!.] The act or an act of 
shooting; a rapid movement or motion; the sliding of a bolt; 
esp., the discharge or a discharge of a bow, firearm, etc.; 
the range of the discharge, or the distance passed over by the 
missile in its flight; hence, range in general (as, ““And keep 
you in the rear of your affection, Out of the shot and danger of 
desire”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 3. 35); also, an attempt 
to hit with a projectile discharged from a gun or the like; 
fig., a remark aimed at some person or thing (as, ‘The 
speaker . . . presently delivered a shot which went home, 
and silence and attention resulted”: Mark Twain’s “Life on 
the Mississippi,” lvii.); also, a guess at something; also, an 
attempt or try at something; also, an aimed stroke, throw, 
or the like, as in games, etc.; also, the taking of a snap-shot 
with a camera; the taking of a photograph with a moving- 
picture camera; the picture so obtained; also, a blast with 
an explosive, as in mining; also, that which is discharged in 
shooting; a projectile for discharge from a firearm or cannon, 
esp. a solid ball or bullet as distinguished from a shell (pl., as 
with numerals, commonly shot); such projectiles collectively 
(as, “storm’d at with shot and shell’: Tennyson’s “Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” iii.); a heavy metal ball which compet- 
itors cast as far as possible in the sport of ‘putting the shot’; 
a small ball or pellet of lead, of which a number are used for 
one charge of a sportsman’s gun (pl., as with numerals, 
commonly shot); such pellets collectively (as, a charge of 
shot); also, an injection or dose of a drug, as cocaine (slang); 
also, one who shoots, with reference to his skill as a marksman 
(as, a poor shot; “The old hunters . . . were skilful shots,”’ 
Roosevelt’s “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” i.; “a notorious 
duellist and a dead shot,”’ Bret Harte’s “Fool of Five Forks’’); 
an expert in shooting; also, a soldier armed with a firearm}; 
such soldiers collectivelyt.—a long shot, fig., an attempt at 
something apparently beyond the reach of easy attainment; 
something apparently offering no great assurance of success 
(as, to bet on a long shot).—by a long shot, fig., by a great 
deal: esp. with not: as, this one is not so good as the other 
by a long shot.—like a shot, with great rapidity; with the 
utmost promptness; at once: as, “If anybody can suggest to 
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shoul-der (shdl/dér), n. 


shoulder 


me anything else that I can do—T’ll do it like a shot” (Arnold 
Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” iii. 4).—Parthian shot. See 
Parthian, a.—shot?, v. t.; shotted, shotting. To load or 
supply with shot (as, “Her [a vessel’s | shotted guns were dis- 
charging”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” Bil also, to weight 
with shot or a shot, as in order to cause to sink in water (as, 


“to have his body stitched up in a shotted hammock and © 


dropped into the harbor”: Aldrich’s ‘Story of a Bad Boy,” 
xxii.). 
aa (shot), n. [ME. schott, appar. < AS. gesceot, gescot, 
contribution, payment: see shot?, and cf. scot}.] An amount 
due or to be paid, esp. at a tavern.—to stand shot, to meet 
the expense; pay the bill: as, “Are you to stand shot to all 
this good liquor? ” (Scott’s “Kenilworth,” xix.). ; 
shote, shoat (shot), n. [ME. shote; origin uncertain.] A 
young weaned pig; also, a thriftless, worthless person (prov.). 
shot=gun (shot/gun), n. A smooth-bore gun for firing small 
shot: used for killing birds and small quadrupeds. —shot=gun 
prescription, a medical prescription which combines a great 
number of drugs of different properties. [Humorous.] 
shot=proof (shot/préf), a. Proof against shot: as, “an 
enormous vessel, with shot-proof bulwarks’ (Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iv. 2). 
shot-ten (shot/n), p. a. [Old pp. of shoot.] That has 
recently spawned: as, a shotten herring (fig., a person who is 
spent, exhausted, or worthless: see Shakspere’s “1 Henry 
IV.,” ii. 4. 148). 
shot=tow-er (shot/tou”ér), n. A high tower for making small 
shot by dropping molten lead from the top into water at the 
bottom. 
shot-ty (shot/i), a. Like shot, or small balls of lead. 
shoughf (shok), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. shock?.] A kind 
of dog with shaggy hair, said to have come from Iceland. 
See Shakspere’s ‘“Macbeth,” iii. 1. 94. 
should (shud). [AS. sceolde, scolde: see shall.] Preterit of 
shall: specially used to denote duty, propriety, or expediency 
(as, you should not do that; you should hear him talk), to 
make a statement less direct or blunt (as, I should think so; 
I should hardly say that), and to 
bring out the element of uncer- 
tainty in conditional and hypo- 
thetical clauses (as, if it should be 
true; suppose he should come). 
(AS. 
sculdor = D. schouder = G. 
schulter, shoulder.] Either of two 
corresponding parts of the hu- 
man body, situated at the top of 
the trunk and extending respec- 
tively from the right side and left 
side of the neck to the upper 
joint of the corresponding arm; 
pl., these two parts together with 
the portion of the back joining 
them, forming a place where bur- 
dens are sometimes carried (hence 
used fig., as, to take the blame 
on one’s shoulders); also, sing., a 
corresponding part in animals; 
the upper fore leg and adjoining 
parts of a sheep, etc., prepared 
for market; also, the joint con- 
necting the arm or the fore leg 
with the trunk; also, a shoulder- 
like part or projection; a part of 
an object where it widens out 
more or less abruptly, as from a 
neck or narrower part; in print- 
ing, the flat surface on a type ex- 
tending beyond the base of the 
letter or other character; in fort., 
the angle of a bastion included 
between the face and the flank. 
—shoul/der, v. I. tr. To push and Upper Extremity, from the 
against with the shoulder, esp. un- sods CA ee romion § Gy cora- 
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shouldersbelt 


the sea, and with sheer strength shouldered every vessel 
through,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iv. 2; “Custom and 
prejudice . . . should’ring aside The meek and modest 
truth,” Cowper’s “Task,” vi. 839); make (one’s way) by 
pushing with the shoulders; also, to take upon or support 
with the shoulder or shoulders (as, “Caleb . . . shouldered 
the round box, and took a hurried leave”: Dickens’s “Cricket 
on the Hearth,” i.); place (a weapon) upon or against the 
shoulder (as, to shoulder arms, to hold a rifle or other weapon 
In a nearly vertical position, with the barrel resting in the 
hollow of the shoulder and the butt in the hand); also, fig., to 
assume as a burden (as, to shoulder responsibility or expense); 
also, to furnish with one or more shoulder-like parts or pro- 
jections. II. intr. To push with the shoulder; make one’s 
way by pushing with the shoulders (as, “A policeman and the 
coroner's officer came shouldering through the press”: 
A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” iv. 4); also, to 
project as a shoulder; form a shoulder-like projection.— 
shoul/der=belt, n. Milit., a belt worn over the shoulder 
and across the breast.—shoul/der=blade, n. The scapula. 
—shoul/der=brace, n. An appliance for correcting or 
preventing round shoulders.—shoul/dered, a. Having 
shoulders: as, round-shouldered.—shoul/der=knot, n. A 
knot of ribbon or lace worn on the shoulder, as by men of 
fashion in the 17th and 18th centuries, by servants in livery, 
or by women or children.—shoul/der=strap, n. A strap 
worn over the shoulder, as to support a garment; also, an 
ornamental strip fastened on the shoulder of a uniform to 
distinguish the rank, etc., of an officer. 

shout (shout), v. [ME. schoute, schowte; origin uncertain. ] 
I. intr. To call or cry out loudly and vigorously, as in joy, 
applause, anger, etc., or in order to make one’s self heard (as, 
“All the people shouted, and said, God save the king,” 
1 Sam. x. 24; “They all shouted and screamed at me,”’ F. M. 
Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” i; to shout for help); speak 
loudly and vehemently; also, to give forth unrestrainedly 
loud sounds in laughing (as, to shout with laughter; at this 
slip of the tongue the audience fairly shouted). IL. tr. To 
utter with a loud and vigorous voice (as, “The one who is 
head of the gang shouts his directions at the top of his voice”: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” xiv.); express 
by a shout or shouts (as, to shout one’s joy); also, to salute 
with shouts}, or acclaimf (as, “The statesman . . . comes. 
Some shout him, and some hang upon his car’’: Cowper’s 
“Task,” vi. 698).—shout, n. A loud, vigorously uttered 
call or cry (as, ‘Westminster Hall . . . resounded with 
their hoarse shouts for justice”: Morley’s ‘Oliver Cromwell,” 
iii. 7); a shouted utterance; also, a loud, unrestrained burst 
(of laughter: as, ‘“There was a shout of laughter from the full 
tent,” Kipling’s “Kim,” v.).—shout/er, n.—shout/ing-ly, 
adv. 

shove (shuv), v.; shoved, shoving. [AS. sciifan = D. schuiven 
= G. schieben = Icel. skifa, skyfa, = Goth. -skiuban, shove, 

ush: cf. scuffle?, sheaf, shovel, and shuffle.| W.tr. Tomove 

foacthiae) forward or along by the application of force from 
behind; push with effort; often, to propel (a boat) by pushing 
it from outside the stern, or by pushing from the inside on 
something outside it; also, to push or thrust roughly, un- 
ceremoniously, or carelessly (as, “He . . . just shoved me 
out of the room,” Arnold Bennett’s ‘“The Old Adam,” v.; 
to shove away a dish at table); push roughly or rudely against, 
or jostle (a person, etc.). II. intr. To exert force against a 
thing in order to move it; push; often, to cause a boat to 
move along by pushing, as from the inside on something 
outside it (as, to shove off: see phrase below); also, to push 
or jostle in a crowd; make one’s way by pushing or jostling 
(as, “‘So saying, he shoved to another corner of the room”’: 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,’”’ June 2).—to shove off, 
to push a boat off, as from the bank; fig. (in slang use), to 
leave a place; start on one’s way.—shove, n. An act of 
shoving; a forcible push (as, “He gave a vigorous shove which 
sent the little boat into the water”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” 
vi. 9); a rough or careless push or thrust. 

shov-el (shuv’!), n. [AS. scofl = MLG. schuffele, shovel, = 
D. schoffel, hoe (see scuffle!), akin to G. schaufel, shovel; 
from the root of E. shove.] An implement consisting of a 
broad blade or scoop attached to a handle, used for taking up 
and removing loose matter, as earth, snow, coal, etc.; a 
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contrivance or machine for shoveling, removing matter, etc. 
(as, a steam-shovel); also, a part or formation suggesting the 
blade of a shovel (in first sense: cf. shovelbill and shovelnose); 
a shovel-hat (colloq.); also, a shovelful.—shov/el, v.; -eled or 
-elled, -eling or -elling. I. tr. To take up and cast or 
remove with a shovel (as, to shovel earth into a hole; to 
shovel coal on the fire; to shovel snow from the sidewalk); 
also, to gather, throw, or put, in quantities, or quickly and 
carelessly, as with a shovel (as, to shovel up food, or shovel 
food into the mouth, with a knife); also, to dig up or clear 
(ground, etc.) with a shovel; make (a hole, path, etc.) witha 
shovel. I. intr. To work with a shovel. 
shov-el-bill (shuv/I-bil), n. A duck, the shoveler. 
shov-el=board, shuf-fle=board (shuv/l-bord, shuf/l-), n. 
[Also earlier shove-board: see shove.] A game in which coins 
or disks are driven along a smooth board, table, or other 
surface, toward certain lines, etc., on it; also, the board, 
table, or the like; also, a similar game played with large 
disks pushed with a kind of cue on the deck of a ship. 
shov-el-er, shov-el-ler (shuv/l-ér), 7. One who or that which 
shovels; also, a 
widely distributed 
fresh-water duck, 
Spatula clypeata, 
with a broad 
shovel-like bill. 
shov-el-ful(shuv/- 
1-ful),7.; pl.-fuls. 
A quantity suffi- 
cient to fill a 
shovel; as much 
as a shovel can 
hold. 
shov-el=hat 
(shuv/l-hat’), n. 
A hat with a 
broad brim 
turned up at the 
sides and pro- 
jecting with a 
shovel-like curve : 
Re ae te Shoveler (Spatula clypeata). 
some ecclesiastics: as, “Suddenly he [a bishop] was back 
in his gaiters and his apron and his shovel hat” (H. G. 
Wells’s ‘Soul of a 
Bishop,” v.). 
shov-el-head 
(shuv/I-hed), n. 
A shark, Reniceps 
(or Sphyrna) 
tiburo, of the ham- 
merhead family, 
with a_ kidney- 
shaped head; also, 
the shovelnose 
(sturgeon).—shov’- 
el=head/ed, a. 
shov-el-nose (shuv’/l-néz), n. Any of various animals with 
a shovel-like snout or head, as a shark, Hexanchus corinus, 
of the Pacific, 
and an Ameri- 
can sturgeon, 
Scaphirhyn- 
chus platy- 
rhynchus.— 
shov’el=nosed, a. ‘ 
shov-er (shuv/ér), . One who or that which shoves. 
show (sho), v. t.; pret. showed, pp. shown or showed, ppr. 
showing. [ME. showen, sheawen, shewen, look at, also let 
see, show, < AS. scéawian, look at, = D. schouwen = G. 
schauen, look at, view; akin to Gr. koetv, perceive, L. 
cavere, take heed, Skt. kavi, wise: cf. scavenger, sheen, and 
caution.] To look att; also, to cause or allow to be seen; 
manifest to the sight; present or expose to view; exhibit, as 
for inspection, amusement, or sale; display; also, to point 
out or indicate, as to a person (as, “Conscience , . . Shows, 
with a pointing finger . . . A pale procession of past sinful 
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joys,” Cowper’s “Hope,” 221; “I pray you, show my youth 
old Shylock’s house,” Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice, 

iv. 2. 11; a guide showed us the way); hence, to guide or 
conduct (one) as specified (as, “Show Mr. Milvain into the 
study,” Gissing’s “New Grub Street,” viii.; tleme : 
showed him up a steep and narrow stone staircase,” Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” xliv.; to show one in, or out); also, to 
make evident by appearance, behavior, etc. (as, “He showed 
all the outward signs of a mind at ease,” George Eliot’s 
“Romola,” x.; ‘‘She hated to show her feelings,” Gals- 
worthy’s ‘“‘Saint’s Progress,” ii. 1; to show determination, or 
good judgment); manifest (kindness, malice, etc.) by action; 
accord or grant (favor, etc.); offer or attempt (resistance) ; 
also, to make clear by statement, evidence, reasoning, etc.; 
make known; explain; prove or demonstrate; sometimes, 
to declare, narrate, or tell (archaic); allege, as in a legal 
document; plead, as a reason or cause; also, of things, to 
serve to make evident (as, ‘“You must needs learn, lord, to 
amend this fault: Though sometimes it show greatness, 
courage, blood”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” iii. 1. 181).— 
to show off, to display ostentatiously: as, “to show off 
before them his new wealth and splendour” (Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” 1.).—to show one the door, to bid one leave 
the room or house: as, “I shall make bold to show you the 
door’ (Miss Burney’s “Evelina,” xxi.).—to show up, to 
expose to view or knowledge; esp., to lay bare the faults, 
delinquencies, etc., of.—show, v. 7. To be seen; be or 
become visible; appear; also, to make one’s or its appearance 
(now chiefly colloq.: cf. to show wp, below); give an exhibi- 
tion or performance (collog.); also, to look or appear (as 
indicated: as, to show well or to advantage).—to show off, 
to make an ostentatious display of one’s accomplishments, 
cleverness, etc. [Collog.]—to show up, to appear con- 
spicuously; stand out; also, to put in an appearance, or 
turn up (colloq.: as, “Major Harper wants you as quick as 
you can show up,” G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” iv.; he prom- 
ised to come, but did not show up).—show, n. The act 
or an act of showing, exhibiting, or displaying (as, a show of 
hands, a raising of hands to show the sentiments of a gather- 
ing of persons upon some proposition); also, the appearance 
or aspect of something (as, ‘““The outward shows of sky and 
earth, Of hill and valley, he has viewed’’: Wordsworth’s 
“Poet’s Epitaph,” 45); also, a particular kind of appearance 
(as, a thing makes a fine show, or a sorry show); sometimes, 
a fine or striking appearance; an imposing display; also, 
ostentatious display, or parade (as, “He disliked show, with 
a calm and deep aversion”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Helen with 
the High Hand,” ii.); also, an appearance or display of 
something which has at least some basis of reality (as, “A 
certain show of freedom was allowed him”: S. Butler’s ““Way 
of All Flesh,” vii.); also, an indication, trace, or sign of 
something, as a sign of the presence of gold, oil, or the like in 
a region; also, an unreal or empty appearance, as of some- 
thing that does not exist; often, a misleading or deceptive 
display of something, or a pretense (as, to do little while 
making a show of zeal; ‘We kept up such an outward show 
that . . . Smithie thought our household the most amiable 
in the world,” H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” ii. 4. § 5); 
a half-hearted appearance or beginning of something (as, he 
made a show of going, but did not go); also, something shown 
or exhibited; something exhibited as an object of admiration, 
curiosity, etc., or of mockery or derision (as, ‘‘that marble 
arch, our sexton’s favourite show,”’ Crabbe’s “Borough,” ii.; 
“Then yield thee, coward, And live to be the show and gaze 
o’ the time,’”’ Shakspere’s ‘“Macbeth,” v. 8. 24; to make a 
show of, to exhibit to public view or public contempt); a 
person or thing which attracts attention by odd appearance, 
etc.; a sight or spectacle (as, ‘She . . . took them to see 
her collection of bric-a-brac across the yard, a gorgeous 
show”: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” vi.); a display of objects 
for public inspection, as a temporary exhibition of flowers, 
dogs, or automobiles; a public spectacle on a large scale, 
as a procession, pageant, or the like; an exhibition of strange 
objects, wild animals, equestrian and acrobatic feats, or the 
like, often one held in a booth or a tent; in general, any kind 
of public exhibition or display (chiefly colloq.); a theatrical 
performance, or a theatrical company (colloq.); also, a 
chance or opportunity (colloq.: as, to give one a fair show; 
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to have no show of succeeding). —for show, for mere appear- 
ance or display rather than use: as, “a lamp that was kept 
for show, and had never been used” (Ian Maclaren’s Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,” iv. 2). 

show-a-ble (shd/a-bl), a. That may be shown. ‘ 

showsbill (shd/bil), . A poster, placard, or the like ad- 
vertising a show or other matter for public attention. 

show=box (shé/boks), m. A box in which objects of interest 
or curiosity are exhibited; a box containing a peep-show (as, 
“Fancy’s Show-Boz,” the title of one of Hawthorne’s ““Twice- 
Told Tales’’). 

show-bread (shd/bred), n. See shewbread. ; 

shows=case (sho/kas), n. A glass case for the display and 
protection of articles in shops, museums, etc. 

show=down (shd/doun), m. The laying down of one’s 
cards, face upward, in a card-game;_ hence, a disclosure of 
actual resources, power, etc., as required by an opponent or 
as enforced by some decisive test. 

show-er! (shd/ér), m. One who or that which shows. 

show-er? (shou/ér), n. [AS. scir = D. schoer = G. schauer 
= Icel. skur, shower, = Goth. skiira, storm (of wind).] A 
brief fall of rain, or of hail, sleet, or, sometimes, snow; hence, 
a similar fall, as of tears, sparks, or bullets; fig., a copious 
supply or quantity bestowed (as, “He discharged a shower of 
blows upon his mules,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” iv.; 
“The two greeted Noel with a shower of cordial questions,” 
Galsworthy’s “‘Saint’s Progress,” ili. 3); specif., a bestowal of 
presents, usually of a particular kind, on a prospective bride 
(as, a linen shower); also, a shower-bath; in pyrotechny, a 
device for producing a shower-like mass of small stars of a 
slow-burning composition, which fall from a rocket or the 
like.—show’er?,v. I. intr. To rain in a shower or showers; 
fall or come in a shower or a copious supply or quantity (as, 
“The withered leaves came showering down,” Dickens’s 
“Dombey and Son,” v.; congratulations showered upon 
him); also, to shed tears, or weep (as, “What, still in tears? 
Evermore showering?” Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
iii. 5. 181; ‘Her dark eyes showered,” G. Meredith’s “Diana 
of the Crossways,” xlii.). IZtr. To pour down ina shower; 
send down abundantly and rapidly (as, ““The women, from 
the roofs and windows, showered stones on the heads of the 
soldiers”: Gibbon’s ‘‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
xl.); bestow liberally or lavishly (as, “She . . . showered 
upon him... the greetings due to her father’s oldest 
friend,’ Mrs. H. Ward’s “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” i.; ‘his 
recklessness of money showered upon him by . . . doting 
grandfathers,” Tarkington’s “(Magnificent Ambersons,” x.); 
also, to wet or sprinkle with or as with a shower. —show/er= 
bath, n. A bath in which water is showered upon the body 
from above; also, an apparatus for sucha bath. —show/er-er, 
n.—Show’er-i-ness, n. The state of being showery.— 
show/er=proof, a. Proof against showers, as a garment or 
fabric; waterproof in showers.—show/er-y, a. Raining or 
falling in showers; characterized by frequent falls of rain 
(as, ‘a showery summer afternoon”: Morley’s “Oliver 
Cromwell,” ii. 2); also, pertaining to or resembling a shower 
or showers. 

show-i-ly (shd/i-li), adv. 
—show’i-ness, n. 

show-ing (shd/ing), n. The act of one who or that which 
shows; exhibition; display; show; a setting forth or pres- 
entation, as of facts or conditions (as, he is wrong by his own 
showing). 

show-man (shd/man), .; pl. -men. One who exhibits a 
show; esp., the proprietor of a traveling exhibition. 

shown (shon). Past participle of show. 

show=room (shd/rém), n. A room used for the display of 
goods or merchandise. 

show-y (sh6/i), a.; compar. showier, superl. showiest. Mak- 
ing a show, striking appearance, or imposing display (as, 
showy flowers; “She’s showier and better-looking than they 
are,” Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” xiii.); hence, of exces- 
sively striking appearance, or gaudy; given to show or 
ostentatious display, as persons; of qualities, manners, 
actions, etc., striking or conspicuous, often ostentatiously so 
(as, showy talents; “(His manners, without being showy, were 
gentleman-like and pleasing,” Scott’s “St. Ronan’s Well,” v.; 

He was disposed to settle the Netherland difficulty in some 


In a showy manner; with display. 
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showy, off-hand fashion,” Motley’s 
“They want to do vulgar, 
“Men Like Gods,” i. 7). 

shrank (shrangk). Preterit of shrink. 

shrap-nel (shrap/nel), n. [From the inventor, H. Shrapnel 
(1761-1842), officer in the British army.] A hollow pro- 
Jectile containing a collection of bullets or the like and a 
bursting-charge, arranged to explode before reaching the 
object, in order to set free a shower of missiles; also, more 
commonly, such projectiles collectively.—shrap/nel, v. ¢.; 
-neled or -nelled, -neling or -nelling. To shell with shrapnel. 

shred (shred), n. [AS. scréade, akin to G. schrot, piece, 
block; from a root meaning ‘cut,’ whence also E. shroud! : 
cf. sereed and escrow.] A small piece cut or torn off, esp. ina 
narrow strip as from cloth or any fibrous substance; fig., a 
bit or scrap (as, there is not a shred of evidence; “He had 
gained some shred of comfort from this thought,” W. Church- 
ill’s “Inside of the Cup,” xix.).—shred, v.; shredded or 
shred, shredding. [AS. scréadian.] Itr. To prune (a tree, 
etc.){; also, to cut or lop off, as branchesf; also, to cut or 
tear into small pieces, esp. into small, narrow strips; reduce 
to shreds; also, to sever or cleave (rare). IL. intr. To 
become reduced to shreds.—shred/der, n.—shred/dy, a. 
Consisting of or resembling shreds; torn into shreds; ragged. 
shrew! (shré), n. [AS. scréawa: cf. shrew?.] Any of various 
small insectivorous mammals of the genus Sorex and allied 
genera, having a long, sharp snout and a mouse-like form, 
as Sorex vulgaris of Europe 
(see shrew-mouse) or WNeo- 
sorex palustris of North 
America. 

shrew? (shré), n. [ME. 
shrewe, schrewe, screwe; com- 
monly supposed to be, 
another use of shrew!, from 
an old belief that the animal 
was venomous or exercised 
a malignant influence. | A American Shrew (Neosorex palustris). 
wicked or malignant personf; 
also, a woman of violent temper and speech, a termagant, 
or an ill-tempered scold (as, “Tricks . . . To tame a shrew 
and charm her chattering tongue,’”’ Shakspere’s ‘‘Taming 
of the Shrew,”’ iv. 2. 58; ‘‘She shrieked like a common shrew,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” ii. 5).—shrew?, v. ¢. 
To curset; also, to treat or scold as a shrew does. 

shrewd (shréd), a. [ME. shrewed, schrewed, appar. < 
_ shrewe, schrewe, E. shrew?, n.] Malignant, malicious, or 
mischievous (archaic or prov.: as, ““That shrewd and knavish 
sprite Call’d Robin Goodfellow,” Shakspere’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” ii. 1. 83; to do one a shrewd turn); evil or 
bad (obs. or archaic); troublesome or vexatious (obs. or 
archaic); grievous, severe, or hard (archaic: as, to get some 
shrewd knocks); sharp, keen, or piercing, as wind, weather, 
pangs, etc. (archaic: as, “The night was shrewd and windy,” 
Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” i. 3; “a sting of shrewdest 
pain,” Tennyson’s “St. Simeon Stylites,” 195); also, 
shrewishj (as, ‘Thou wilt never get thee a husband, if thou 
be so shrewd of thy tongue”: Shakspere’s “Much Ado about 
Nothing,” ii. 1. 20); also, cunningf or artfulf; esp., in 
modern use, astute or sagacious, or sharp in discernment or 
grasp of practical considerations, as a person, the mind, etc. 
(as, “He was too shrewd to go along with them upon a road 
which could lead only to their overthrow,” Froude’s “Cesar,” 
x.; a shrewd politician; shrewd wits); characterized by or 
showing such ] 

discernment, as 
an action, move, 
speech, guess, 
etc.—shrewd/ly, 
adv.—shrewd’- 
ness, 7. 

shrew-ish (shré/- 
ish), a. Having 
the disposition or 
ways of a shrew 
(as, a shrewish 
woman); be- 
having or scold- 


“Dutch Republic,” v. 1; 
showy things,” H. G. Wells’s 
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ing like a shrew (as, “My wife is shrewish when I keep 
not hours’: Shakspere’s “(Comedy of Errors,” iii. 1. 2); 
characteristic of or befitting a shrew (as, a shrewish dispo- 
sition; a shrewish tongue; shrewish complaints); in gen- 
eral, bad-tempered; ill-tempered.—shrew/ish-ly, adv.— 
shrew/ish-ness, n. 
shrew=mole (shré/mdl), n. Any of the American moles 
constituting the genera Scalops and Scapanus. See cut in 
preceding column. 
shrew=mouse (shré/mous), n. 
esp. Sorex vulgaris, the 
common shrew of Eu- 
rope. 
shriek (shrék), v. [= 
screak and screech.| I. 
intr. Toutter a loud, 
sharp, shrill cry (as, 
“Night-owls shriek 
where mounting larks 
should sing,” Shak- 
spere’s “Richard II.,” 
iii. 3. 183; “Hark the 
Phantom of the house That ever shrieks before a death,” 
Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 1016); of persons, to 
cry out sharply at a high pitch of voice, often wildly or 
frantically, as with terror, rage, pain, delight, etc.; utter 
loud, high-pitched sounds in laughing violently; of a musical 
instrument, a whistle, the wind, etc., to give forth a loud, 
shrill sound. I¥. ér. To utter or cry in a shriek (as, to 
shriek defiance; “In the midst of the confusion and uproar 
. . . Cicero could only shriek that he had saved his country,” 
Froude’s ‘‘Czsar,” xil.); also, to make or render by shrieking 
(as, to shriek one’s self hoarse).—shriek, n. An act or 
sound of shrieking; a loud, sharp, shrill cry; a loud, high- 
pitched sound of violent laughter; any loud, shrill sound, as 
of a whistle.—shriek/er, n.—shriek/ing-ly, adv. 
shriev-al (shré/val),a. [From shrieve.] Ofor pertaining toa 
sheriff.—shriev/al-ty (-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The office, 
jurisdiction, or term of office of a sheriff. 
shrieve} (shrév), n. Old form of sheriff. 
shrift (shrift), n. [AS. scrift, < scrifan, E. shrive.] The act 
of shriving; the imposition of penance by a priest on a 
penitent after confession; absolution or remission of sins 
granted after confession and penance; confession to a priest; 
ee in general, confession.—short shrift. See under 
short, a. 
shrike (shrik), n. [AS. scric, kind of bird.] Any of numer- 
ous predaceous birds (family Laniidz), as the butcher-birds, 
with a strong hooked and toothed bill, which feed on insects 
and sometimes small birds and other animals (as, the shrikes 
of the genus Lanius, 
see butcher-bird; the 
thick-headed shrikes of 
the genus Pachycephala, 
of the Australian region) ; 
also, any of various 
more or less similar 
birds, as the drongos 
(or drongo-shrikes). 
shrill (shril). [ME. 
shrille=G. schrill, shrill. | 
I.a. High-pitched and 
piercing, as the voice, 
utterances, or any sound 
(as, a shrill cry; a shrill 
laugh; the shrill piping 
of birds; “the shrill 
whistle of the fifes,’’ Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Briga- 
dier Gerard,” vi.); uttering or producing such sound 
(as, she became shrill with passion; ‘Farewell... the 
shrill trump, The spirit-stirring drum,” Shakspere’s “Othello,” 
iii. 3. 351); characterized by or resounding with such sound 
(as, “the voice of an invisible hag . . . scolding with shrill 
fury,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” ii. 6; “ringing for waiters, ina 
shrill and busy hotel,’’ Kinglake’s ‘“Eothen,” i.); also, in 
general, sharp, keen, or piercing (chiefly poetic: as, “The 
northern summer air is sfrill and cold,” Henley’s ‘In Hos- 
pital,” i; ‘The Lady’s-head upon the prow Caught the 


; pl. -mice (-mis). A shrew, 


Shrew-mouse (Sorex vulgaris). 


Thick-headed Saeee (Pachycephala men- 
talis). 
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shrill salt,” Tennyson’s “Voyage,” ii.). IZ. adv. With a 
shrill sound: as, “The hounds and horn . . . Through the 
high wood echoing shrill” (Milton’s “L’Allegro,” 56).— 
shrill, v. 1. intr. To sound shrilly, as the voice, bird- 
notes, etc.; utter or produce shrill sounds, as a person or 
animal, an instrument, the wind, etc. (as, “clouds of venom- 
ous insects perpetually shrilling in my ears”: W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” xxii.). I. tr. To utter, cry, or give 
forth shrilly: as, “‘ ‘Go,’ shrill’d the cotton-spinning chorus” 
(Tennyson’s “Edwin Morris,” 122); 
“The locust shrills his song of heat’’ 
(Whittier’s ‘“Summons’’).—shrill, 
n. A shrill sound.—shrill/ish, a. 
Somewhat shrill.—shrill/ness, n.— 
shrill-y (shril/i), @. Shrill: as, 
“Shrilly notes and clear Of waking 
cocks” (W. Morris’s “Jason,” vii. 
288). [Chiefly poetic. ]—shril-ly 
(shril/li), adv. 

shrimp (shrimp),n. [ME. schrimpe: 
cf. MLG. schrimpen, wrinkle, con- 
tract, and E. scrimp.] Any of va- 
rious small, long-tailed, chiefly ma- 
rine decapod crustaceans of the 
genus Crangon and allied genera 
(suborder Macrura), as C. vulgaris, 
a European species esteemed as a 
table delicacy; any of various sim- 
ilar crustaceans; fig., a diminutive 
or insignificant person (contemp- 
tuous: as, “Could she possibly care Shrimp 
for a shrimp like himself?” Du 
Maurier’s ‘Trilby,” v.).—shrimp/=pink’,n. A _ bright 
yellowish pink. 

shrine (shrin), n. [AS. scrin, < L. scriniwm, case or box 
for books, papers, etc.] A boxf or chestf; also, a receptacle 
for sacred relics; a rel- 
iquary; esp., an erec- 
tion, often of a stately 
or sumptuous character, 
inclosing the remains 
or relics of a saint and 
forming an object of re- 4 
ligious veneration and ¢% 
pilgrimage (as, the shrine 
of Edward the Con- ty; 
fessor in Westminster fihf7]| 
Abbey; “an humble }ihal en hipaa 
petition for aid at the \SoWLsUSiypwiy 
shrine of St. Martin of }f 
Tours, which had been 
rendered famous as a 
place of marvellous 
cure,” G. P. R. James’s 


(Crangon vulgaris), 
natural size. 


poems a Shrine of St. Calmine, Duke of Aquitaine, 
Hist. of Charlemagne, in enameled and gilded copper; early 13th 


: tury. 
i); any receptacle or “" 


place for an object of religious veneration, as a niche for a 
sacred image; any structure or place consecrated or devoted 
to some saint or deity, as an altar, chapel, church, or temple 
(as, “My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine,” Tenny- 
son’s “Sir Galahad,’ 18; ‘“‘The goddess that in rural shrine 
Dwell’st here,” Milton’s “Comus,” 267); also, in general 
use, a tomb or cenotaph erected in special commemora- 
tion or honor; a place in which anything is enshrined, pre- 
served, or cherished (often fig., as of the heart); any place 
or object hallowed by its history or associations.—shrine, 
v. t.; shrined, shrining. To inclose in or as in a shrine; 
enshrine. 
shrink (shringk), v.; pret. shrank or shrunk, pp. shrunk or 
(now chiefly as p. a.) shrunken, ppr. shrinking. [AS. 
scrincan (pret. scranc, pp. scruncen) = MD. schrinken, 
shrink, = Sw. skrynka, wrinkle.] 1. intr. To draw up by 
the wrinkling or contracting of parts or substance; shrivel; 
contract with heat, cold, moisture, etc.; esp., to contract 
from wetting, as a fabric or garment; in general, to become 
reduced in extent or compass (as, the pond has shrunk to a 
mere pool; capital shrinks with a continuous drain upon it); 
also, to draw back, as in retreat or avoidance (as, “He 
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shrinks out of my way whenever he sees me coming near 
him”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xxix.); esp., to start 
back by an instinctive movement, as from something alarm- 
ing or unpleasant; draw back in fear, horror, dislike, etc. 
(often fig.: as, to shrink from a painful duty); recoil. IL. tr. 
To cause to shrink, shrivel, or contract; draw (one’s self, 
the body, etc.) into smaller compass (as, “The poor man 
shrunk himself together . . . from terror’: Scott’s “Guy 
Mannering,” xlvi.); reduce in extent or compass; also, to 
draw back (the head, hand, etc.: now rare).—shrink, n. 
Ashrinking; esp., a shrinking movement; a recoil.—shrink’ - 
a-ble, a. That may be shrunk; liable to shrink.—shrink- 
age (shring’kaj), n. The act or fact of shrinking, contract- 
ing, or decreasing (as, “This divine . . . was vindictively 
economical because of some shrinkage of his tithes”: H. G. 
Wells’s ““Tono-Bungay,” i. 1. § 3); also, the amount or 
degree of shrinking.—shrink/er, n.—shrink/ing-ly, adv. 

shrive (shriv), v.; pret. shrove or shrived, pp. shriven or shrived, 
ppr. shriving. [AS. scrifan (pret. scraf, pp. scrifen), pre- 
scribe, impose, shrive, < L. scribere, write: see scrobe.] 
I. ir. To impose penance on for sin; hence, to grant absolu- 
tion to (a penitent); hear the confession of; also, to confess 
(one’s self) to a priest, for the purpose of obtaining absolution. 
II. intr. To hear confessions; also, to go to or make con- 
fession. 

shriv-el (shriv/1), v.; -eled or -elled, -eling or -elling. [Origin 
uncertain: cf. Sw. dial. skryvla, wrinkle.] 1. itr. To con- 
tract and wrinkle, as from great heat or cold; hence, to 
become withered or atrophied (often fig.). II.tr. To cause 
to contract and wrinkle; hence, to wither; make impotent. 

shriv-en (shriv’n). Past participle of shrive. 

shriv-er (shri/vér), n. One who shrives. 

shroff (shrof),. [Ar. carraf.] In India, a banker or money- 
changer; in China, etc., a native expert employed to test 
coins and separate the base from the genuine.—shroff, v. ¢. 
To test (coins) in order to separate the base from the genuine. 

shroud! (shroud), n. [AS. scrid, garment, clothing, = Icel. 
skradh, fittings, gear, furniture, ornament, = Sw. skrud, 
attire: see shred, and cf. shroud?.| A garment}; esp., a 
white cloth or sheet in which a corpse is wrapped for burial; 
a winding-sheet; hence, a long robe or gown for the dead; 
also, something which covers, envelops, or conceals like a 
garment (as, “a grey shroud of rain sweeping up from the 
westward”: Kingsley’s ‘“‘Alton Locke,” xxvi.); also, a place 
of shelter}; shadow} or shadef; protectiont; a branch or 
branches as affording shade (chiefly in pl.: now prov.); a 
crypt or vault (chiefly in pl.).—-shroud!, v. I. tr. To 
clothef; esp., to wrap or clothe (a corpse) in a shroud for 
burial; also, to cover or envelop as with a garment; often, to 
cover so as to conceal; hide from view; screen from observa- 
tion; veil, as in obscurity or mystery; also, to provide with 
shelter (archaic); give protection tof. IE. inir. To take 
shelter: as, ‘‘One who, forced from storms to shroud, Felt the 
loose walls of this decayed Retreat Rock’? (Wordsworth’s 
“Guilt and Sorrow,” xx.). [Archaic.] 

shroud? (shroud), n. [ME. srowde, pl. shrowdes; prob. 
another use of shroud!.] Navut., one of a set of strong ropes 
extended from the mastheads to the sides of a ship to help 
support the masts: usually in pl.: as, “Jonah .. . stum- 
bling to the deck, grasps a shroud, to look out upon the sea” 
(H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” ix.); “In an instant, every one 
sprung into the rigging, up the shrouds, and out on the yards” 
(Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,” xxiii.).—shroud/= 
knot, n. Naut., a knot joining 
the two parts of a broken or sev- 
ered shroud.—shroud/=laid, a. 
Of a rope, made with four strands 
and (usually) a central core or \ 
heart. 

shroud-less (shroud/les), a. With- 
out a shroud or winding-sheet; 
also, unveiled; unobscured. 
shrove! (shrév). Preterit of shrive. 
shrove? (shrdv), . [Connected 
with shrive.| Shrift; shriving:used 


Shroud-knots. 

only in certain compounds or combinations, as Shrove 
Sunday, Shrove Monday, Shrove Tuesday (the three days 
of Shrovetide).—Shrove/tide (-tid), n. The three days 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, 
Glect, agOny, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natire; ch, chip; g, 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


shrub 


preceding Ash Wednesday, as a time for confession and ab- 
solution; esp., Shrove Tuesday: long observed asa season 
of merrymaking before the fast of Lent. 

shrub! (shrub), n. [Ar. sharab, drink, beverage, < shariba, 
to drink: cf. sherbet and syrup.] Any of various beverages 
made from the juice of fruit, sugar, and other ingredients. 

shrub? (shrub), n. [ME. shrubbe, shrobbe: cf. AS. scrybb, 
shrubbery, also E. serub?.] A woody perennial plant smaller 
than a tree, usually having permanent stems branching from 
or near the ground; also, the strawberry-shrub (commonly 
‘sweet shrub,’ or ‘sweet-scented shrub’).—shrub-ber-y 
(shrub/ér-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). A plantation of shrubs, as in 
a garden or pleasure-ground (as, “She would give her advice 
as to the trees which were to be lopped in the shrubberies’’: 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” x.); also, shrubs collectively 
(as, “Planted amid shrubbery on a fine knoll, stands a very 
tasteful cottage”: H. Melville’s “Omoo,” lviii.).—shrub/by, 
a. Abounding in shrubs; consisting of shrubs; of the nature 
of a shrub; shrub-like.—shrub/bi-ness, 7. 

shrug (shrug), v.; shrugged, shrugging. [ME. schruggen; 
origin uncertain.] I. intr. To shiver, as with cold or fear}; 
also, to shrug the shoulders (as, ‘“Ewan . . . shrugged, as 
one who would express by that sign that what he was doing 
was none of his own choice”: Scott’s “Rob Roy,” xxxiii.). 
II. tr. To raise and contract (the shoulders) in a brief 
movement, esp. as an expression of indifference, disdain, 
impatience, etc., or instead of an explicit comment or reply 
(as, “My uncle sometimes shrugs up his shoulders, and some- 
times bursts out a laughing,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
May 6; ‘‘The official fiercely shrugged his shoulders and threw 
up his arms,” Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Lion’s Share,” viii.); also, 
to draw or pull (wp).—shrug, n. An act of shrugging; a 
brief raising and contracting of the shoulders, as to express 
indifference, etc. 

shrunk (shrungk). Preterit and past participle of shrink. 
—shrunk’en, p. a. [Pp. of shrink.] Shriveled; con- 
tracted; reduced in extent or compass. 

shu-ba (shé/ba), m. [Russ.] A long fur coat or outer 
garment. [Russian.] 

shuck (shuk), n. [Origin obscure.] A husk or pod, as the 
outer covering of maize, hickory-nuts, chestnuts, etc. 
(as, ‘a half load of corn in the shuck”’: G. W. Cable’s “John 
March, Southerner,” iv.); also, the shell of an oyster or 
clam; also, the case of certain larve: often used colloquially, 
esp. in pl., to represent something worthless (as, not worth 
shucks), or interjectionally, in pl., to express contempt or 
disgust (as, oh, shucks!).—shuck, v. t. To remove the 
shucks from (as, “Sometimes they divided into parties, each 
bending all its energies to be first in shucking a given heap 
of corn”: Roosevelt’s ‘“Winning of the West,” i. 5); also, to 
remove as or like shucks.—shuck’er, n. 

shud-der (shud/ér), v.27. [ME. shoddren = MLG. schoderen 
= G. schaudern, shudder; freq. from a verb-stem (cf. MLG. 
schoden, schudden) meaning ‘shake.’] To tremble with a 
sudden convulsive movement, as from horror, fear, or cold 
(as, “She starts, like one that spies an adder . . . The fear 
whereof doth make him shake and shudder”: Shakspere’s 
“Venus and Adonis,” 880); also, to move tremulously, 
quiver, vibrate, or shake (as, ‘When the strong neighings 
of the wild White Horse Set every gilded parapet shudder- 
ing”: Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 298).—shud/der, 
m. An act of shuddering; a convulsive movement of the 
body, as from horror, fear, or cold; a quiver or vibration. — 
shud/der-ing-ly, adv.—shud/der-y, a. Characterized by 
or causing shudders. 

shuf-fle (shuf/l), v. t.; -fled, -fling. [A freq. form related to 
shove: cf. scuffle?.] To move this way and that (as, “Yon 
cottager, who weaves at her own door . . . Shuffling her 
threads about the live-long day”: Cowper’s “Truth,” 320); 
shift from one place to another; also, to push along, about, or 
together in a disorderly mass or heap (as, “There is a slight 
sound as of fallen leaves shuffled by approaching feet”: 
Chesterton’s “‘Magic,”’ i.); also, to jumble together; mingle 
indiscriminately; esp., to mix (cards in a pack) so as to 
change their relative position; put, bring, etc., in doing this 
(as, to shuffle one card in with others; to shuffle a person a 
good hand); also, to put, thrust, or bring (in, out, away, 
etc.) trickily or surreptitiously, or in a shirking manner, or by 
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haphazard, or carelessly or clumsily (as, “Glossin had 
shuffled among the papers some writings which really did 
belong to Bertram,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xliii.; “She 
shuffled away the subject . . . and bounded onward into 
loftier spheres of thought,” Kinglake’s “Eothen,” viii. ; 
a thing which has been shuffled out of its place by accident; 
to shuffle one’s clothes on); also, to move (the feet, etc.) 
along the ground or floor without lifting them (as, “An 
audience of the lower middle class would shuffle their feet 
and want a crime to happen,” L. Merrick’s “Position of 
Peggy Harper,” ii. 2; “Men, women... Shuffled their 
sandals o’er the pavement white,” Keats’s “Lamia,” i.); 
perform (a dance, etc.) with such movements.—to shuffle 
off, to thrust aside or get rid of (as, “when we have shuffled 
off this mortal coil”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 1. 67); 
also, to put off, as upon another person (as, “to shuffle off 
upon him their responsibilities”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xiii.).— 
shuf’fle, v.7. To shift about, as the wind; also, to act ina 
shifting or evasive manner; employ deceitful pretenses; 
equivocate; also, to get (in, out of, etc.) in an underhand or 
evasive manner (as, to shuffle out of responsibilities); get 
(through) by some means or other, or in a haphazard manner 
(as, to shuffle through a task); get (into, etc.) in a clumsy 
manner (as, to shuffle into one’s clothes); also, to make 
scrambling efforts}, or get along as best one may{ (as, “Your 
life, good master, Must shuffle for itself’: Shakspere’s 
“Cymbeline,” v. 5. 105); also, to move the feet without 
lifting them, so as to make a scraping noise; move unlifted 
with a scraping noise, as the feet do; walk with such move- 
ments of the feet, or with slovenly or clumsy steps or a sham- 
bling gait (as, “There shuffled round the corner . . . such 
aman as Kim. . . had never seen,” Kipling’s ““Kim,” i.; 
“The bear... comes... shuffling along at a strange 
rate,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 20; “One of his [a 
dog’s] hind legs had been . . . injured, so that he limped 
and shuffled along in a peculiar lopsided fashion,” W. H. 
Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” i.); scrape the feet 
over the floor in dancing; also, to mix cards in a pack so as 
to change their relative position.—shuf/fle, n. The act 
or an act of shuffling; a shuffling of cards in a pack, or the 
right or turn to shuffle in card-playing; a tricky shifting of 
arguments, expedients, etc.; an evasive trick; a scraping 
movement of the feet; a dragging gait, characterized by 
such movements; a dance in which the feet are shuffled 
along the floor (as, ‘We all turned-to and had a regular 
sailor’s shuffle,” Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,” 
xxlil.; a double shuffle, one in which each movement is 
executed twice in succession with the same foot). 
shuf/fle=board, 7. See shovel-board. 
shuf-fler (shuf/lér), m. One who shuffles.—shuf/fling, p. a. 
That shuffles; shifty or evasive, as persons or their actions, 
etc. (as, “a mean-spirited shuffling rascal in the very agonies 
of detection,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xli.; “her shuffling 
excuses,”’ Jane Austen’s “Sense and Sensibility,” 1.); that 
moves the feet over the ground or floor without lifting them, 
or characterized by such movement (as, “the forced gait 
of a shuffling nag,” Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” iii. 1. 135; 
“Sounds like the shuffling steps of those that bear Some heavy 
thing,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” xv. 1092).—shuf/fling-ly, adv. 
Shu-lam-ite, Shu-lam-mite (sh6/lam-it), n. [Commonly 
explained as meaning ‘native of Shulem,’ for Shunem (cf. 
Josh. xix. 18), and by some taken as containing an allusion 
to “Abishag a Shunammite,” mentioned in 1 Kings, i. 3.] 
In the Bible, epithet of the bride in the Song of Solomon 
(vi. 13). See etym. 
shun (shun), v. t.; shunned, shunning. [AS. scunian: cf. 
shunt.| To shrink from in horror or loathing}, or abhory; 
hence, to keep away from (a place, person, etc.), from dis- 
like, caution, or some other feeling or consideration (as, ““He 
shunned the Clubs as nests of scandal,’ G. Meredith’s 
“Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” xviii.; ‘‘Family friends... 
she shunned like the plague,” Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Prog- 
ress,” ii. 7); take pains or seek to avoid (anything unde- 
sirable or unwelcome: as, to shun danger or temptation; 
to shun publicity; “He shunned the congratulations of 
Gordon Atterbury,”’ W. Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup,” 
vi.); abstain from or eschew (an action, practice, etc.: as, 
“He shunned uttering a direct falsehood, but did not scruple 
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to equivocate,”’ Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,’”” Amer. 
Revolution, i. 2); forbear, neglect, or refuse (to do something: 
as, “I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel 
of God,” Acts, xx. 27; ‘Do not shun To speak the wish most 
near to your true heart,” Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,”’ 
908); also, to elude, evade, or escape (as, “Weak we are and 
cannot shun pursuit,” Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” ii. 3. 13: 
now rare).—shun/less, a. That cannot be shunned; in- 
evitable: as, ‘“shunless destiny” (Shakspere’s “Coriolanus,” 
ii. 2. 116).—shun/ner, n. 
shunt (shunt), v. [ME. schunten; perhaps related to shun. ] 
I. intr. To start asidef or shrink back}; also, to move or 
turn aside or out of the way (as, ‘Trucks clanged and 
shunted, great lorries rumbled smoothly by”: Galsworthy’s 
“Saint’s Progress,” iii. 9); of a train, to move from one line 
of rails to another (chiefly Eng.). II. tr. To eludef or 
avoid{; also, to shove or turn aside or out of the way; shift 
(a train, or part of it) from one line of rails to another or from 
the main track to a siding (chiefly Eng.); fig., to side-track; 
put aside; get rid of; in elect., to divert (a part of a current) 
by means of a shunt; place on or furnish with a shunt.— 
shunt, n. An act of shunting; a turning aside; a shift; 
also, a railroad-switch (chiefly Eng.); in elect., a conductor 
joining two points in a circuit and forming a path through 
which a part of the current will pass.—shunt/=dy’na-mo, n. 
In elect., a shunt-wound dynamo.—shunt/er, n.—shunt/= 
mo/’tor, n. In elect., a shunt-wound motor.—shunt/= 
wound, a. In elect., noting a dynamo or a motor so wound 
that a portion of the armature current is shunted into the 
field-magnet coils. Cf. series-wound. 
shut (shut), v. t.; shut, shutting. [AS. scyttan = D. schutten, 
shut; from the root of E. shoot.] To shoot or slide (a bolt or 
bar) into position in fastening a door, etc.}; fasten (a door, 
etc.) with a bolt or bart; also, to put (a door, gate, cover, 
etc.) in position to obstruct an entrance, passage, or aperture; 
also, to close by bringing together the outward covering parts 
of, as the eyes or the mouth; close by bringing or folding 
together the parts of, as a book or a knife; weld, as two 
pieces of metal; also, to obstruct or block (an entrance, 
passage, or aperture) by means of a door, gate, or other 
barrier; also, to close the doors or apertures of (as, ““When 
the bell . . . jangled six, he shut and darkened the shop,” 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘““Riceyman Steps,” i. 4: often with wp); 
prevent ingress to or egress from; also, to confine or inclose 
in a place, receptacle, etc. (with in, wp, etc.); bar, exclude, 
or cut off (with out, off, etc.: as, ‘From such contentment 
poor Dorothea was shut out,”’ George Eliot’s ‘““Middlemarch,”’ 
iii.); in games, to keep from scoring (with out); also, to free 
from or relieve of something troublesome (now only as in 
shut, p. a.).—to shut down, to shut or close by lowering, as 
a window or cover; also, to close (a factory or the like) for 
a time, as during a dull season.—shut, v. 7. To become shut 
or closed; close.—to shut down, to come or be put down so 
as to close an aperture, as a cover; hence, to settle down so 
as to cover or envelop (as, ‘“‘Night shut down on the settle- 
ment,” Bret Harte’s “How Santa Claus Came to Simpson’s 
Bar”; “when winter shut down on Starkfield,’”? Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s “Ethan Frome,” Introd.); also, to stop work; close 
for a time, as a factory during a dull season (as, ‘“There’s 
an overstock in everything, and ... we’ve got to shut 
down till the home demand begins again”: Howells’s “Rise 
of Silas Lapham,” vii.); also, to put a stop or check to 
something (followed by on or upon: colloq.).—to shut up, 
to shut doors, etc., or close a place, as for the night; also, to 
shut one’s mouth, or stop talking (colloq.).—shut, p. a. 
Closed; fastened up; inclosed; free, clear, or rid (with of: 
now prov. or colloq.: as, “T’d seen all I wanted to of them, 
and wanted to get entirely shut of them,’ Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn,” xxxi.); in phonetics, same as stopped; 
also, having the sound suddenly stopped by a consonant at 
the end of the syllable, as the i in pit or the o in got. —shut, n. 
The act or time of shutting or closing; also, the place of 
shutting; the line where two pieces of welded metal are 
united; also, something which shuts, as a sliding door 
for an aperture.—shut/=down, n. A shutting down; a 
closing of a factory or the like for a time, as during a dull 
season. 


shute (shot), n. See chute and shoot, n. 
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shyster 


shut=in (shut/in), n. A person who is shut in or confined, as 
by infirmity or disease, to the house, a hospital, etc. ; 

shut=out (shut/out), m. The act or an act of shutting 
out, or the state of being shut out; esp., a preventing 
of the opposite side from scoring, as in the game of base- 
ball. 

shut-ter (shut/ér), m. One who or that which shuts; a 
hinged or other movable wooden or iron screen or cover for 
a window; a movable cover, slide, or the like, for closing an 
aperture; in photog., a mechanical device on a camera, for 
opening and closing the aperture of a lens in order to expose 
a plate or film.—shut/ter, v. ¢. To close with or as with a 
shutter; provide with shutters. 

shut-tle (shut/l), ». [ME. schutylle, schetylle, weaver’s 
shuttle, < AS. scytel, dart, missile; from the root of E. 
shoot.| A device in a loom, for passing or shooting the weft- 
thread through the shed 
from one side of the web 
to the other, usually con- 
sisting of a boat-shaped ¢ —S=> —— 
piece of wood containing aude 6 ee 
a bobbin on which the wound on the bobbin @;'e, eve’ through 
weft-thread is wound; which the yarn is led, and then passed out 

. through hole f; e, e, metal points. 

also, an implement on 
which the thread is wound, used in tatting; also, the slid- 
ing container that carries the lower thread in a sewing- 
machine; also, a shuttle-train.—shut/tle, v. t. or 7.; -tled, 
-tling. To move quickly to and fro like a shuttle.—shut/tle- 
cock, n. A piece of cork, or of similar light material, with 
feathers stuck in one end, intended to be struck into the air 
with a battledore in play; also, the play or game (‘battledore 
and shuttlecock’).—shut/tle-cock, v. ¢. To send, or bandy 
to and fro, like a shuttlecock.—shut/tle=shell, n. The 
elongated fusiform shell of a marine gastropod of the genus 
Radius (family Ovulidz), 
or the gastropod itself: so 
called from the resem- 
blance to a weaver’s shuttle. —= 
—shut/tle=train, n. A Shuttle-shell (Radius volva), one third 

° a natural size. 
train running for a short 
distance to and fro, as on a branch line. 

shy? (shi), a.; compar. shyer, also shier, superl. shyest, also 
shiest. [AS. scéoh, akin to D. schuw, G. scheu, Sw. skygq, 
Dan. sky, timid, shy: cf. eschew.] Easily frightened away; 
timid; sometimes, skittish, as a horse (prov. Eng.); also, 
keeping away from or avoiding some person or thing, through 
timidity or caution (with of); suspicious; distrustful; also, 
wary, chary, or reluctant (with of, about, at, etc.: as, “As 
for Jarvis, he was very shy of taking charge of my letter,” 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” April 6); also, shrinking 
from familiarity or self-assertion, retiring, or bashful (as, 
“The poor man was shy and hated society”: G. B. Shaw’s 
“Man and Superman,” ii.); also, not bearing or breeding 
freely, as plants or animals; also, short of something (colloq.: 
as, to be shy of funds); failing to pay something due, as one’s 
ante in poker (colloq.); short in amount, degree, etc., to a 
certain extent (colloq.: as, the supply is rather shy); also, 
of dubious character, or ‘shady’ (colloq.: as, “two men, very 
shy characters,” Dickens’s “Our Mutual Friend,” i. 12).— 
shy!, v.; shied, shying. 1. intr. To start back or aside, as 
in sudden fear (now esp. of a horse: as, “Katerfelto [a 
horse] shied at an object moving in the brushwood,’’ Whyte- 
Melville’s “Katerfelto,” ix.); hence, to shrink; draw back; 
recoil. II. tr. To frighten; also, to shun or avoid (as, “I 
. . . hada straitened, money-borrowing air, upon which the 
world began to shy me”: Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” 
ii. 7).—shy!, n.; pl. shies (shiz). A sudden start aside, as 
in fear, esp. as made by a horse. 

shy? (shi), v. 7. or t.; shied, shying. [Origin uncertain.] To 
throw (a missile) with a swift, sudden movement; fling.— 
shy’, n.; pl. shies (shiz). A quick, sudden throw; a fling; 
fig., a gibe or sneer (colloq.); also, a try at something (colloq.). 

shy-er', shy-er? (shi/ér), n. See shier, shier?. 

Shy-lock (shi/lok), m. A relentless and revengeful Jewish 
money-lender in Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice”; hence, 
an extortionate usurer. 

shy-ly (shi/li), adv. Ina shy manner. —shy/ness, 7. 


— 


Shy-ster (shi/stér), m. [Origin obscure.] One who gets 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agQny, int$, Qnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, 


nat{re; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


si 


along by petty, sharp practices in a business or profession ; 
esp., a lawyer who uses unprofessional or questionable 
methods in seeking and handling cases. [Slang, U. S.] 

si (sé), x. In music, the syllable used for the seventh tone 
of the scale (B, in the major scale of C), and sometimes for 
the tone B. See sol-fa. 

Si-al-a-gogue (si-al/a-gog). [Gr. oladov, saliva, + aywryés, 
leading, < aye, lead.] I. a. Promoting the flow or 
secretion of saliva. II. n. A sialagogue agent or medicine. 
—si’a-la-gog’ic (-a-la-goj/ik), a. and n. 

Si-a-lid (si/a-lid). [NL. Sialidz, pl., < Sialis, the typical 
genus, < Gr. oadis, kind of bird] I. n. Any of the 
Sialidx, a family of neuropterous insects with aquatic larve, 
as Sialis infumata, 
common in the 
eastern U. S., and 
Corydalus cornu- 
tus (see hellgram- 
mite). IIa. Be- 
longing to the 
Sialidx.—si-al/i- 
dan (-al/i-dan), a. 
and n. 

Si-a-loid (si’a-loid), 
a. [Gr. ciadopr, 
saliva: see -oid.] 
Pepa oling Ses Sialid (Sialis infumata), twice natural size. 

si-a-mang (sé/a-mang orsi/-),m. [Malay.] A black anthro- 
poid ape, Hylobates syndactylus (or Siamanga syndactyla), of 
Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula, 
the largest of the 
gibbons, with very 
long arms and 
having the second 
and third digits 
united to some 
extent. 

Si-a-mese (si-a- 
més’ or -méz/), a. 
Of or pertaining to 
Siam, a kingdom 
in southeastern 
Asia, or its people 
or their language; 
sometimes (in al- 
lusion to the 
Siamese twins), 
twin; closely con- 
nected; similar. — 
Siamese twins, 
two Siamese men, Chang and Eng (1811-74), who were 
joined to each other by a short tubular cartilaginous band. 
—Si-a-mese’, ”.; pl. -mese. A native of Siam; also, the 
language of Siam.—Si-a-mese’, v. ¢.; -mesed, -mesing. [ Also 
l. c.| To join or unite in the manner of, or in a manner sug- 
gesting that of, the Siamese twins. i 

sib (sib). [AS. sibb = OFries. sib = OHG. sippi = Goth. 
-sibjis, related, akin: cf. G. sipp, sippe, relative, kinsman, 
and E. gossip.] I. a. Related by blood; akin; hence, 
closely related in any way. [Now chiefly archaic or prov. ] 
II. n. A kinsman or relative; also, one’s kin or kindred. 
[Now chiefly archaic or prov.] os vie 

Si-be-ri-an (si-bé/ri-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to Siberia, 
a large Russian possession extending across northern Asia. 
II. n. A native or inhabitant of Siberia. i. 

sib-i-lant (sib/i-lant). [L. sibilans (-ant-), ppr. of sibilare: 
see sibilate.] I. a. Hissing; making, having, or represent- 
ing a hissing sound. IE. n. A sibilant sound, letter, or 
symbol, as s or sh.—sib/i-lance, sib/i-lan-cy, n.—sib/i- 
lant-ly, adv. ‘ oe 

sib-i-late (sib/i-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. [L. sibilatus, pp. of 
sibilare, <_ sibilus, a hissing; prob. of imit. origin: Ch 
siffle.] 1. intr. To hiss. II. ir. To utter or pronounce 
with a hissing sound.—sib-i-la’tion (-la/shon), n. [LL. 
sibilatio(n-).] The act of sibilating; also, a hissing sound. — 
sib/i-la-to-ry (-la-td-ri), a. 


Siamang. 


(variable) d as d or j, 
4, primary accent; ”, secon 
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s as s or sh, t as t or ch, zg as z or zh; 9, 
dary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


sick 


sib-yl (sib/il), n. [L. sibylla, < Gr. ofBvdda.] Any of 
certain women of antiquity reputed to possess powers of 
prophecy or divination; hence, a prophetess; a female 
fortune-teller; a witch.—si-byl-lic (si-bil/ik), a. Sibylline. 
—sib-yl-line (sib/i-lin or -lin), a. [L. sibyllinus.] Per- 
taining to, or uttered or written by, a sibyl; hence, oracular; 
occult; mysterious; also, resembling a sibyl.—Sibylline 
Books, in Rom. hist., a collection of oracular utterances, 
written in Greek hexameters, containing directions as to the 
worship of the gods and the policy of the Romans, which 
were kept with great care at Rome. According to legend, 
these books were bought by Tarquinius Superbus from the 
Cumezan sibyl, who at first offered him nine books; when he 
refused them, she burned three, and offered him the remain- 
ing six at the original price; when he again refused, she burned 
three more, and offered him the remaining three, still at the 
original price, and these he bought.—Sibylline Oracles, a 
collection of apocalyptic writings, consisting partly of Jewish 
and partly of Christian material, composed in imitation of 
the Sibylline Books. 

sic! (sik), adv. [L.] So; thus: often inserted within 
brackets in a text to vouch for the reproduction of a word, 
spelling, date, etc., exactly as in the original. 

sic? (sik), a. and pron. Sc. form of such. Also sic-can 
(sik’an). 

sic? (sik), v. t. See sick?. 

sic-ca-tive (sik’a-tiv). [LL. siccativus, < L. siccare, make 
dry, < siccus, dry.] I.a. Causing or promoting absorption 
of moisture; drying. II. mn. A siccative substance; esp., a 
drier used in painting. 

sice! (sis), . [OF. sis (F. siz), < L. sex, six: see siz.] The 
number six at dice. 

sice? (sis), n. See sais. 

Si-cel-i-ot (si-sel/i-ot), m. [Gr. Zuxedcwrns.] An ancient 
Greek settler in Sicily; a Sicilian Greek. 

Si-cil-ian (si-sil/ian). [L. Sicilia = Gr. Zuxedta, Sicily.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to Sicily: as, Sicilian architecture (a 


ms 


special development of medieval architecture peculiar to 
“SGN o. it See 
@ VN\ SiS! LZ 


Sicily, char- 
acterized by 
a fusion of 
the Norman 
and the later ;~, @% 
French es of | : 


ed styles of }: 
the foreign Lie 
race domi- 
nant from the 
11th to the 
18th century, 
with local 
Byzantine and 
Saracenic ele- 
ments); the 
Sicilian Ves- 
pers (a gen- 
eral massacre of the French in Sicily by the natives, be- 
gun at the sound of the vesper-bell on Easter Monday, 
1282, and resulting in the superseding of French by Spanish 
rule). Im. Anative or inhabitant of Sicily; also, sicil- 
ienne. 
si-cil-i-enne (si-sil-i-en’), n. [F., fem. of sicilien, Sicilian.] 
A heavy variety of mohair (fabric). 
sick! (sik), v.t. [Var. of seek.] To seek, set upon, or attack 
(chiefly in the imperative, as a command to a dog: as, sick 
him, Towser !); also, to incite to set upon or attack (chiefly 
with on: as, “The boys... sicked the dogs on him,” 
Tarkington’s “(Gentleman from Indiana,” viii.). 
sick? (sik), a. [AS. séoc = D. ziek = G. stech = Icel. 
sjukr = Goth. siuks, sick.] Affected with any disorder of 
health; ill, unwell, or ailing; esp., affected with nausea, or 
sickness at the stomach; inclined to vomit, or vomiting; 
hence, deeply affected with some feeling comparable to 
physical disorder, as sorrow, longing, repugnance, weariness, 
etc. (as, sick at heart; sick for old scenes; “I get very sick 
sometimes of our conventional society manners,” Mallock’s 
“New Republic,” iii. 1); sometimes, mortified or chagrined 
(slang); also, not in proper condition; impaired; spoiled; 


Sicilian Architecture. — Interior of Cathedral of Mon- 
reale, near Palermo. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


sick=abay 


in the spawning stage, as fish, etc.; out of repair, as ships, 
boats, etc.; also, of a sickly hue; pale; wan; also, pertaining 
to or attended with sickness (as, ““Now comes the sick hour 
that his surfeit made”: Shakspere’s “Richard II.,” ii. 2. 
84); pertaining or appropriated to sick persons (as, on sick 
leave; a sick-room).—the Sick Man, or the Sick Man of 
the East (or of Europe), the Turkish or Ottoman Empire, 
or the Sultan of Turkey: used from the middle of the 19th 
century in allusion to the moribund condition of the Turkish 
Empire (which ceased to exist in 1923).—sick/=bay, n. 
A compartment of a ship used as a hospital.—sick’/=bed, n. 
A bed upon which a person lies sick. 

sick-en (sik/n), ». [From sick?.] 1. intr. To become sick; 
feel faint with nausea, horror, disgust, etc.; experience a 
feeling of revulsion; grow weary or tired of something; 
grow pale. II. é¢r. To make sick; render faint with nausea, 
horror, disgust, etc. (as, ‘“The horrible news of Escovedo’s 
assassination had sickened him to the soul’: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” v. 5); make weary or tired of something. 
—sick’/en-er, n.—sick/en-ing, p. a. Becoming sick; also, 
making sick; causing nausea, faintness, disgust, or loathing. 
—sick/en-ing-ly, adv. 

sick-er (sik/ér), a. [AS. sicor G. sicher, < L. securus: 
see secure.] Secure; safe; certain; sure; firm; settled; 
es also, hard or severe. [Now Sc. and north. 
Eng. 

alcizehead-ache (sik’hed/ak), nm. Headache accompanied 
by nausea; megrim. 

sick-ish (sik/ish),a. Somewhat sick or ill; also, somewhat sick- 
ening or nauseating. —sick/ish-ly, adv.—sick’ish-ness, n. 

sick-le (sik/l), n. [AS. sicol: cf. L. secula, sickle, < secare, 
cut.] An implement for cutting grain, grass, etc., consisting 
of a curved, hook-like blade mounted 
in a short handle; also [cap.], in 
astron., a group of stars in the con- 
stellation Leo, likened to this im- 
plement.—sick/le-bill, nm. Any of 
various birds with a curved bill sug- 
gestive of the blade of a sickle, as a 
curlew.—sick/le-pod, n. An Ameri- . 
can cress, Arabis canadensis, with SiMe with Serrated Edge. 
long, curved pods.—sick/le=shaped, a. Shaped like a 
sickle; of a curved, hook-like form; falcate. 

sick-ly (sik/li), a.; compar. sicklier, superl. sickliest. Habitu- 
ally ailing or indisposed; not robust or strong; unhealthy; 
also, pertaining to, connected with, or arising from ill health 
(as, a sickly complexion); marked by the prevalence of ill 
health, as a region or a period; also, causing sickness; nau- 
seating; also, fig., morbid or unwholesome; weak or mawk- 
ish (as, sickly sentimentality); also, faint or feeble, as light, 
color, etc. (as, “the sky clearing in patches, with a flicker 
of sickly sun from time to time”: Kipling’s “Captains 
Courageous,” iv.).—sick/li-ly, adv.—sick/li-ness, n.— 
sick/ly, v. t.; sicklied, sicklying. To make sickly; cover 
with a sickly hue: as, ‘‘And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought” (Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” iii. 1. 85).—sick/ly, adv. 

sick-ness (sik/nes),. The state of being sick; illness; esp., 
nausea; fig., disgust or weariness; also, a particular disease 
or malady. 

sick=nurse (sik/nérs), m. A nurse for sick persons. 

sick=room (sik/rém), n. A room occupied by a sick person. 

Sic-u-lo- (sik/-19-). Form of L. Siculus, Sicilian, used in 
combination, as in Siculo-Arabian (Sicilian and Arabian, 
Arabian as found in Sicily), Sicwlo-Moresque, Siculo-Punic. 

si-da (si/di), n. [NL., < Gr. ofn, kind of water-plant.] A 
plant of the malvaceous genus Sida, which comprises annual 
and perennial herbs and shrubs, mostly of warm climates, 
with (usually) small yellow or white flowers, many species 
affording demulcents, and some, as S. rhombifolia (Queens- 
land hemp), yielding useful fibers. 

side (sid), n. [AS. side = D. zijde = G. seite = Icel. sidha 

Sw. sida = Dan. side, side: cf. AS. sid, long, large, 

spacious.] One of the surfaces or lines bounding a thing, 

esp. of the longer ones as distinguished from the ends; one 

of the two surfaces of an object other than the front, back, 

top, and bottom; either of the two surfaces of paper, cloth, 

or the like; a particular surface, or part of the total surface, 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 
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I I All, ask, f pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite 
Glect, agony, int}, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operi, ardent, ‘acters natiires ; 


side=line 


of anything (as, the outer and inner sides of a hollow ball; 
the side of the moon turned toward us); fig., an aspect or 
phase (as, to study all sides of a question) 3, also, either of the 
two lateral (right and left) parts of a thing; either lateral 
half of the body of a person or an animal, esp. of the trunk; 
also, an area or region in one direction from a central line, 
space, or point (as, the east side of the city; “in our side of 
the country,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xxx.); hence, 
direction or position with reference to a central line, space, 
or point (as, to turn to one side; from or on every side); 
in special uses, either of the two lateral parts of the frame- 
work of a ship; a slope, as of a bank or hill; a bounding or 
inclosing part, as of a cave; the bank or shore of a river, 
lake, etc.; also, the position, course, or part of one person or 
party as opposed to that of another or others (as, ‘He was, 
on his szde too, very anxious to see Mrs. Osborne,” Thack- 
eray’s “Vanity Fair,” Ixvi.; to have, or be on, the losing 
side ina dispute; two persons take different sides in a quarrel; 
one person takes the side of another, or takes sides with 
another); one of two or more parties concerned in a case, 
controversy, contest, or the like (as, both sides are ready for 
the contest); either part, or line of descent, of a family, 
with reference to the father or the mother (as, well con- 
nected on the mother’s side); also, pretentious airs (slang: 
as, to put on side; “remarkable for his entire want of any- 
thing like ‘side,’ and for his power of setting those whom he 
came across at their ease,” S. Butler’s ‘““Way of All Flesh,” 
xlviii.); in billiards, a spinning motion imparted to a ball 
by a quick stroke on one side of its center (in American 
billiards called English).—side by side, in the position of 
being one beside another; esp., with sides adjoining, and 
abreast.—side, a. Being at or on one side (as, the side 
aisles of a theater); coming from or directed toward one side 
(as, a side blow; a side glance); seen or taken from the 
side (as, a side view); fig., subsidiary or subordinate (as, a 
side issue).—side, v.; sided, siding. I. tr. To be, stand, or 
move by the side of; also, to dress the sides of (timber); 
also, to put aside or away (prov.: as, “Mrs. Wilson was 
‘siding’ the dinner things,’ Mrs. Gaskell’s “Mary Barton,” 
x.); also, to place or range with a side or party. II. intr. 
To turn or move sideways; also, to place one’s self with a 
side or party, or take sides (as, “She . . . sided with the 
doctor against him,” Arnold Bennett’s “Riceyman Steps,” 
iv. 9; “a... Scotchman, who sided alternately with the 
French and English interests,’’ Roosevelt’s ‘Winning of the 
West,” i. 3). 

side=arms (sid/drmz), n. pl. Milit., weapons (as sword, 
bayonet, etc.) carried at the side or in the belt, in contra- 
distinction to musket, lance, etc. 

side-board (sid’bord), n. A side-table, esp. in a dining- 
room; also, a piece of furniture, as in a dining-room, often 
with shelves, drawers, etc., for holding articles of table- 
service. 

side=car (sid’kir), n. A car-like device for attachment to a 
motor-cycle, being supported on one side by the motor-cycle 
and on the other by a wheel or wheels of its own: used for 
carrying a passenger, baggage, or the like. 

sid-ed (si/ded), a. Having a side or sides: as, three-sided. 

side=dish (sid/dish), n. A dish served in addition to the 
principal dish of a course. 

Tear (sid’hil), n. The side or slope of a hill; a hillside. 

side-less (sid/les), a. Without sides; open at the sides, 
as a garment. 

side=light (sid/lit), mn. Light coming from the side; fig., 
pee! light <a nee on a subject (as, “such in- 
ormation may throw side-light upon my story”: H. Mel- 
ville’s “Moby-Dick,” liv.); also, ne of two Went carried 
by a vessel under way at night, a red one on the port side 
and a green one on the starboard side; also, a window or other 
aperture for light, in the side of a building, ship, etc.; a 
window at the side of a door or another window. 

side=line (sid/lin), n. A line at the side of something; a 
line or rope used for hobbling a horse or other animal by 
tying together the fore and hind leg on one side; a line or 
mark which defines the limit of play on the side of the field 
in football, etc.; also, an additional or auxiliary line of goods 
or of business. 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 


: (lightened) avia 
ch, chip; 'g, go; th, thin; zm, t ce 


fH, then; y, you; 


sideling 


side-ling (sid/ling), adv. and a. [See -ling?.] Toward one 
side; sidewise; sidelong; at a slope. [Archaic or prov.] 
side-long (sid/léng). [Altered form of sideling, after long).] 
I. adv. Toward the side; obliquely; also, at the side of, or 
with the side to, something; also, on the or its side (as, 
“Sidelong the plough beside the field-gate lay”: W. Morris’s 
Earthly Paradise,” November, The Story of Rhodope). 
II. a. Directed to one side (as, “Mrs. Bellew gave him a 
sidelong glance”: Galsworthy’s “Country House,” i. 1); 
oblique; hence, indirect; also, slanting or sloping; also, 
lying on the side. 
‘side=oats (sid’dts), n. A grama-grass, Atheropogon curti- 
pendulus, bearing many short 
spikes along the sides of the 
stem, ranging from New 
Jersey to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and southward: used 
for forage. 
side=piece (sid’/pés), n. <A 
piece forming a side or a part 
of a side, or fixed by the side, 
of something. 
sid-er (si/dér), n. One who 
sides with a person, party, 
or cause; a partizan; an ad- 
herent. 
sid-er-al (sid’e-ral), a. [L. 
sideralis, < sidus: see side- 
real.] Sidereal; also, due to 
the stars. 
si-de-re-al (si-dé/ré-al), a. 
[L. sidereus, < sidus (sider-), 
constellation, star.] Of or 
pertaining to the constella- 
tions or fixed stars; also, de- 
termined by the stars (as, 
sidereal time, time as meas- 
ured by the apparent diurnal 
motion of the stars; sidereal day, the fundamental unit 
of sidereal time, the interval between two successive pas- 
sages of the vernal equinoctial point over the meridian, 
being about 4 minutes shorter than a mean solar day; 
sidereal hour, one twenty-fourth of a sidereal day; sidereal 
year, see year).—si-de/re-al-ly, adv. 
sid-er-ite (sid’e-rit), n. [L. siderites, lodestone, < Gr. 
cdnpirns, of iron, < aidnpos, iron.| Lodestonet; also, a 
native carbonate of iron, usually of a brownish color, valued 
as an ore of iron; also, a meteorite consisting mainly of 
metallic iron.—sid-er-it/ic (-e-rit/ik), a. 
sidero-. Form of Gr. cidnpos, iron (hence used also for 
‘steel’), in combination. —sid-er-og-ra-phy (sid-e-rog/ra-fi), 
m. [+ -graphy.] The art of engraving on steel, esp. a 
process in which the design is subsequently transferred by 
ressure to other steel surfaces.—sid/er-o-lite (-e-rd-lit), n. 
+ -lite.] A meteorite consisting mainly of metallic iron 
and stony matter. 
sid-er-o-stat (sid’e-rd-stat), n. [L. sidus (sider-), constella- 
tion, star: see-stat.] A device ona telescope, etc., for reflect- 
ing the rays of a heavenly body in a constant direction, 
consisting mainly of a mirror operated by clockwork.— 
sid/er-o-stat/ic, a. 
sid-er-ur-gy (sid’e-rér-ji), m. [Gr. otdnpovpyia, < ovdy- 
poupyés, worker in iron, < aidnpos, iron, + -epyds, work- 
ing, worker.] The art of working in iron and steel.— 
sid-er-ur’gi-cal, a. 
side=sad-dle (sid’/sad’1), n. A saddle on which the rider 
sits with both feet on the same (usually the left) side of the 
horse: used chiefly by women.—side/sad/dle=flow’er, 7. 
Any of various marsh-plants of the American genus Sarra- 
cenia, esp. the common pitcher-plant, S. purpurea. 
side=show (sid’sho), m. A small or minor show or exhibition 
in connection with a principal one; fig. (in colloq. use), any 
minor proceeding or affair connected with a more important 
one; a subordinate matter. ap : ‘ 
side-slip (sid/slip), n. A slip or slipping to one side; specif., 
in aéronautics, the act or an act of sideslipping.—side’- 
slip, v. 1.; -slipped, -slipping. ‘To slip to one side; specif., 
in aéronautics, of an aéroplane when banked excessively, to 


Side-oats. — a, spike; 6, spikelet; 
c, spikelet with glumes removed. 
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Sienese 


slide sideways in a downward direction, toward the center of 
the curve executed in turning. 

sides-eman (sidz/man), n.; pl. -men. An assistant to a 
churchwarden (as, ‘Daniel Povey . . . a sidesman at St. 
Luke’s”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” ii. 2); also, 
a partizanf. 

side-step (sid/step), n. A step or stepping to one side, as to 
avoid or evade something; also, a step at the side of a ship, 
vehicle, etc.—side/step, v. i. or t.; -stepped, -stepping. To 
step, or avoid by stepping, to one side. Often fig. 

side-swipe (sid/swip), n. [Cf. swipe.] A sweeping stroke 
or blow with or along the side of something; a collision in 
which the side of one train, car, or the like strikes or grazes 
against the side of another.—side/swipe, v. ¢.; -swiped, 
-swiping. To givea sideswipe to; collide with in a sideswipe. 

side=ta-ble (sid/ta”bl), n. A table placed near the wall of 
an apartment, esp. a dining-room; a table smaller than a 
eed ae table, esp. a dining-table, and placed to one side 
Olate 

side=track (sid/trak),n. A railroad-siding.—side/=track, v. 
I. tr. To shift (a train, etc.) to a side-track; fig., to divert 
to one side or set aside; divert from a subject (as, ‘“He could 
not sidetrack her’: Sinclair Lewis’s “‘Arrowsmith,” vi.). 
II. intr. To pass to a side-track; fig., to diverge from the 
main course. 

side-walk (sid’wak), n. A walk, esp. one paved or otherwise 
prepared, at the side of a street or road. 

side-ward (sid’/wird), adv. and a. Toward one side.— 
side/wards, adv. 

side-way (sid/wa), n. A byway; also, a sidewalk.—side’- 
way. I. adv. Sideways. II. a. Directed toward or from 
one side; oblique; hence, indirect.—side/ways. I. adv. 
Toward or from one side; obliquely; hence, indirectly; 
also, with the side foremost; facing to the side. II. a. 
Sideway: as, “Michel... executed an instantaneous 
sideways leap” (J. Conrad’s “‘Rover,”’ xii.). 

side=wheel (sid/hwél), a. Having a paddle-wheel on each 
side, as a steamboat.—side/=wheel’/er, n. A side-wheel 
steamer. 

side=whisk-er (sid/hwis/kér), n. The hair growing on the 
side of a man’s face when worn long and with the chin clean- 
shaven: usually in pl.—side’=whisk/ered, a. Having 
side-whiskers: as, “the sainted but side-whiskered Nathaniel 
Mugford” (Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” xxii.). 

side-wipe (sid/wip), n. and v. Same as sideswipe. 

side-wise (sid/wiz). I. adv. Toward one side; obliquely; 
hence, indirectly; also, from the side; also, on the side; also, 
with the side foremost. II. a. Directed toward one side; 
sidelong: as, “I made a long sidewise reach, secured the 
paper, and read it” (G. W. Cable’s ‘‘Cavalier,” xx.). 

sid-ing (si/ding), n. The boarding forming the sides of a 
timber building; also, a short additional railroad-track to 
which a train may be shifted from a main line. 

si-dle (si/dl), v.; -dled, -dling. [Appar. < sideling, taken as 
ppr.] I. intr. To move sidewise or obliquely; edge along 
furtively, as while looking in another direction. II. tr. To 
move or direct sidewise.—si/dle, n. A sidling movement. 

Si-do-ni-an (si-dd/ni-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to Sidon, 
a famous seaport of ancient Phenicia. II. n. A native or 
inhabitant of Sidon. 

siege (séj), n. [OF. siege, sege (F. siége), through LL. < 
L. sedes, seat: see see!.] A -seatt; also, the encampment of 
an investing army about a fortified place to reduce and 
capture it by cutting off supplies, undermining, bringing 
guns to bear, and other offensive operations; beleaguerment; 
fig., any prolonged or persistent endeavor to overcome 
resistance.—siege, v. t.; sieged, sieging. To lay siege to; 
besiege.—siege/=piece, nm. A coin, commonly of unusual 
shape and rude workmanship, struck and issued in a place 
during a siege, when the operations of the ordinary mints 
are suspended or their issues are not available. See cut 
on following page.—siege/=train, n. — The equipment of 
guns, carriages, ammunition, etc., carried with an army for 
the purpose of besieging. 

Si-e-nese, Si-en-nese (sé-e-nés’ or -néz/). I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the city or the province of Siena (Sienna), in 
central Italy. II. .; pl. -nese. A native or inhabitant of 
Siena. 


(variable) d as d or j, 
4, primary accent; 


4, secondary accent; f, obsolete; <, from; +, and, 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


sienite 


si-e-nite (si’e-nit), etc. See syenite, etc. 

si-en-na (si-en/a), m. [For It. terra di Siena, ‘earth of 
Siena’: cf. Sienese.] A ferruginous earth used as a yellow- 
ish-brown pigment (‘raw sienna’) or, after roasting in a 
furnace, as a reddish-brown pigment (‘burnt sienna’); also, 
the color of such a pigment. 
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Reverse. 


Obverse. 
Newark Siege-piece (one shilling). — British Museum. 


si-er-ra (si-er/d), n. [Sp., lit. ‘saw,’ < L. serra, saw: cf. 
serrate.| A chain of hills or mountains the peaks of which 
suggest the teeth of a saw (as, ““The road wound up the bold 
sierra which separates the great plateaus of Mexico and 
Puebla”: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 8); also, the 
pintado (fish).—si-er/ran, a. 

si-es-ta (si-es/td), n. [Sp., < L. sezta (hora), sixth (hour) 
(that is, the sixth hour after sunrise, midday).] A midday 
or afternoon rest or nap, esp. as taken in Spain and other 
hot countries: as, ‘““The king having dined, was taking his 
siesta, or afternoon’s sleep” (Irving’s ‘Conquest of Gra- 
nada,” lix.). 

sieur (syer), n. [OF. F. sieur, orig. acc. of OF. sire, lord: 
see sire.] An old French title of rank or of respect for a 
man, now occurring chiefly in French legal use. 

sieve (siv), n. [AS. sife = D. zeef = G. sieb, sieve: cf. 
sift.]_An instrument with a meshed or perforated bottom, 
used for separating the coarser from the finer parts of loose 
matter, for straining liquids, etc., esp. one with a circular 
frame and fine meshes or perforations; also, something 
resembling this, as a form of basket with small meshes or 
openings; fig., a person who tells all that he knows, or who 
cannot keep a secret.—sieve, v. t.; sieved, sieving. To sift. 
—sieve’=cell, n. In bot., an elongated cell whose walls 
contain perforations (called sieve-pores) which 
are arranged in circumscribed areas (called 
sieve-plates) and which afford communication 
with abutting or adjacent cells of a similar 
nature. See sveve-tube.—sieve/=plate, sieve/= 
pore, n. See steve-cell.—sieve’=tis’sue, n. 
In bot., tissue composed of sieve-cells or sieve- 
tubes.—sieve/=tube, n. In bot., a tube- 
like structure composed of sieve-cells placed 
end to end. 

sif-fle (sif/l), v. 7.; -fled, -fling. [F. siffer, 
< L. sifilare, sibilare, hiss: see sibilate, and 
cf. persiflage.| To blow with or make a sibi- 
lant sound; whistle.—sif/fle, n.In pathol., a 
sibilant rale. 

sift (sift), ». [AS. siftan D. ziften, sift; 
related to E. sveve.] I. tr. To separate the 
coarser from the finer parts of (meal, ashes, 
etc.) by shaking in asieve; free from coarser 
particles, impurities, etc., by passing through ‘ ! 

a sieve; let fall through or scatter by means pyreygic sof 


: i (Cu- 
. curbita pepo), 
of a sieve (as, to sift sugar upon cake); separate ¢¥ See 


by oras by a sieve (as, “to sift the wheat from pep” 
the chaff”: Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” v.); hence, 

in fig. use, to examine with close scrutiny, as evidence; 
subject to minute analysis, as a proposition; also, to make 
trial of (a person); question (a person) closely (as, “He 
multiplied his questions, and sifted me thoroughly upon 
every part of this head,” Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 6; 
“Tt . . . occurred to him to sift her on the subject,” Wal- 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 
Glect, agony, inté, iinite; 
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pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natiire; 


sighteworthy 


pole’s “Castle of Otranto,” v.). IE. intr. To use a sieve; 
fig., to make close investigation; also, to pass or fall through 
or as through a sieve.—sift/er, n.—sift/ing, n. The act 
of one who or that which sifts; pl., parts of matter sifted out. 
sigh (si), v. [ME. sighen, sihen, for sichen (pret. sthte), < 
AS. sican, sigh; prob. ult. imit.] I. itr. To emit a pro- 
longed and more or less audible respiration after a deeply 
drawn inspiration, as from sorrow, weariness, relief, yearn- 
ing, etc.; hence, to yearn or long (as, ‘‘She sighed for the air, 
the liberty, the quiet of the country”: Jane Austen’s “Sense 
and Sensibility,” xxxix.); also, of the wind, etc., to make a 
sound resembling or suggesting a sigh (as, “The sails did 
sigh like sedge”: Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” v.). II. tr. 
To utter or express with a sigh; give forth by sighing; also, 
to spend (time) in sighing; also, to bring, make, etc., by 
sighing; also, to lament with sighing (poetic: as, “I sigh the 
lack of many a thing I sought,’ Shakspere’s “Sonnets,” 
xxx.).—sigh, m. An act or sound of sighing; hence, any 
similar sound, as of the wind, etc. (as, “the sigh of the near 
pines”: Bret Harte’s ‘“How Santa Claus Came to Simp- 
son’s Bar’’).—sigh’er, n.—sigh/ing-ly, adv. 
sight (sit), n. [AS. sihth (also gesihth) = D. zicht = G. 
sicht, sight; from the Teut. verb represented by E. see?.] 
The power or faculty of seeing; the sense whereby objects 
are perceived with the eye; vision; also, range or field of 
vision (as, land was in sight; to pass out of one’s sight); 
also, position affording a view (chiefly with in or within: 
as, to come in sight of land); also, the act or fact of seeing, 
or perceiving with the eye (as, ‘‘Who ever loved that loved 
not at first sight ?”’ Shakspere’s ‘‘As You Like It,” iii. 5. 82); 
view; a view or glimpse of something; sometimes (now less 
frequently), mental view, regard, or estimation (as, “Let 
my life . . . be precious in thy sight”: 2 Kings, i. 18); 
also, look, glance, or gaze (now rare); an observation taken 
with a surveying or other instrument; an aim with a gun, 
etc.; also, something seen or to be seen, esp. something strik- 
ing or remarkable (as, to see the sights of the town; “I am 
fond of sights and shows,” Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” v.); 
a spectacle; something presenting an extraordinary appear- 
ance (as, the children, or their clothes, were a sight; “You’re 
a perfect sight and a fright,” Arnold Bennett’s “Riceyman 
Steps,” iv. 7); also, appearance} or aspectt; also, a great 
display, number, or quantity, or a great deal (now colloq.: 
as, a sight of people; “an awful sight of money,” Mark 
Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” i.; a sight better than before); 
also, the pupil of the eye (now prov.); pl., spectacles (now 
prov.); sing., a vizor of a helmett; also, a device on or used 
with a surveying instrument, a firearm, etc., serving to guide 
the eye; also, the open space in a picture-frame, or the part 
of a picture exposed within this.—at sight, as soon as one 
sees a thing; immediately upon seeing (as, to shoot at sight; 
to read music at sight); in com., on presentment (as, a draft 
payable at sight).—_on or upon sight. Same as at sight. 
—Ssight unseen. Same as unsight, wnseen (see unsight).— 
to know by sight, to know or recognize (a person or thing) 
when seen; esp., to know only sufficiently to recognize when 
seen.—Ssight, v. I.tr. To get sight of (as, “We were over- 
joyed to sight a small ship on the horizon”: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” wii): come in sight of; also, to take 
a sight or observation of, esp. with an instrument (as, to 
sight a star); also, to direct by means of a sight or sights, 
as a firearm; also, to provide with sights, or adjust the sights 
of,asagun. ILintr. Totakea sight, as in shooting. 
sight-ed (si/ted), a. Having sight or vision (as, dim-sighted) ; 
also, having a sight or sights, as a firearm. 
sight=hole (sit’hdl), n. A hole to see through, as in a survey- 
ing instrument or the like. 
sight-less (sit/les), a. Lacking sight; blind; also, out of 
sight; invisible; also, unsightlyt (as, “full of unpleasing 
blots and sightless stains” : Shakspere’s “King John,” iii. 1.45). 
sight-ly (sit/li), a. Pleasing to the sight; also, affording a 
fine sight or view (U. S.: as, “There ain’t a sightlier place 
in the world for a house,” Howells’s “Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
ii.).—sight/li-ness, n. 
sight=se-er (sit/sé”ér), m. One who goes about to see sights, 
or objects or places of interest.—sight/ =see/ing, n. and a. 
sight=wor-thy (sit/wér’rni), a. Worthy of being seen, or 
of being visited as a sight. 


out; (lightened) aviary, 
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sig-il (sij/il), n. [L. sigillum (usually pl., sigilla), small 
figure, seal, dim. of signum, E. sign, n.: cf. seal.] A seal 
or signet; also, an occult sign or mark, as in astrology or 
magic (as, “Sign and sigil, word of power, From the earth 
raised keep and tower’’: Scott’s “Bridal of Triermain,” iii. 
16).—sig-il-la-ry (sij/i-lg-ri), a. Pertaining to seals. 

sig-il-late (sij/i-lat), v.¢.; -lated, -lating. [L. sigillatus, pp. of 
sigilare, < sigillum: see sigil.| To mark with or as with 
impressions of a seal; also, to close by or as by sealing.— 
sigillated earth, Lemnian earth, because made into cakes 
stamped with a seal. Cf. terra sigillata, under terra.— 
sig’il-late, a. Inceram., decorated with impressed patterns; 
in bot., marked as with impressions of a seal.—sig-il-la/tion 
(-la’/shon), n. The act of marking or the state of being 
eo with or as with a seal; also, a mark or marking so 
made. 

sig-il-log-ra-phy (sij-i-log/ra-fi), n. [L. sigillum, seal, sigil: 
see -graphy.| ‘The study or science of seals.—sig-il-log/ra- 
pher, n. 

sig-ma (sig/m4), n. [L., < Gr. olyua.] The eighteenth 
letter (2, o, s, = English S, s) of the Greek alphabet, in its 
uncial form resembling the letter C; also, something shaped 
like C or like S. In Greek the form s is used at the end ofa 
word, the form ¢ in any other position, as in ordous, a stand- 
ing.—sig’mate (-mat), a. Having the form of the Greek 
sigma or of the letter S.—sig’ma-tism (-ma-tizm), n. 
Marked recurrence of the letter s or the s-sound.—sig’- 
moid, a. [Gr. otyuoedfs: see -oid.] Shaped like the 
uncial sigma or the letter C; also, shaped like the letter S 
(as, the sigmoid flexure of the colon, its last curve before 
terminating in the rectum); hence, pertaining to the sigmoid 
flexure of the colon (as, the sigmoid artery, which supplies 
this flexure). Also sig-moi/dal.—sig-moi/dal-ly, adv. 

sign (sin), n. [OF. F. signe, < L. signum, mark, token, 
indication, ensign, signal, image, figure, seal, constellation: 
cf. sigil.] Any mark, impress, or the like used or serving to 
convey a particular meaning; a symbol; esp., a conven- 
tional mark, figure, or symbol used technically instead of the 
word or words which it represents, as in mathematics, music, 
etc.; also, a badgef, ensign}, or bannerf; a characteristic 
figure or representation attached to or placed before an inn 
orshopas a means 
of distinguishing 
it or attracting 
attention to it (as, 
“a little tavern 
with a large brass 
telescope for 
sign,’ Steven- 
son’s ‘“Treasure | 
Island,” viii.; “a & 
note addressed to ‘ya 
John Silver, at 
the sign of the 
‘Spy-glass,’” 
Stevenson’s 
etemed Ss. re 
Island,” viii.) ; 
now, usually, an 
inscribed board, j y ; 
plate, space, or the like serving for information, guidance, 
advertisement, etc., as on or before a building or a place of 
business, or along a street or road; also, a motion or gesture 
intended to express or convey an idea (as, “I... talked 
with them by signs,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 3; 
“Then Hudibras, with face and hand, Made signs for silence,” 
Butler’s “Hudibras,” ii. 2); a signal (as, “Mark Antony, 
shall we give sign of battle?” Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” 
y. 1. 23); also, a token or indication (as, “The exile of 
Gaveston was the sign of the barons’ triumph”: Green’s 
“Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” iv. 5); sometimes, a trace 
or vestige; specif., the trace or trail of wild animals, etc. (as, 
“These game paths... showed very little fresh goat 
sign”: Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail, 
xii.); also, an indication of a coming event (as, “Seamen 
much believe in signs”: Cowper’s coTales2 61); an omen or 
portent; also, a miraculous act or occurrence indicative of 

_ divine power or authority (as, “Many wonders and signs 


Swinging Sign, style of 18th century. 
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signalize 


were done by the apostles”: Acts, ti. 43); also, in astron., 
any of the twelve divisions of the zodiac, each denoted by 
the name of a constellation or its symbol, and each (because 
of the precession of the equinoxes) now containing the con- 
stellation west of the one from which it took its name (see 
zodiac).—sign manual, an autograph signature, esp. that 
of a sovereign or magistrate on an official document; fig., 
a distinctively individual sign, stamp, or quality.—sign, 
v. [OF. F. signer, < L. signare, < signum.] 1. tr. To 
mark with a sign, esp. the sign of the cross (as, “There 
sprung A light that sign’d the heav’ns,”’ Dryden’s tr. 
Virgil’s “Aeneid,” ix. 130; “We receive this Child into 
the congregation of Christ’s flock; and do sign him with the 
sign of the Cross,” Book of Common Prayer, Public Baptism 
of Infants); cross (one’s self); also, to mark or impress 
(something) as a sign; make the sign of (the cross: as, “He 
pray’d, and sign’d the cross between,” Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake,” iii. 4); also, to affix a signature to (a document, etc.); 
write as a signature (as, to sign one’s name); designate 
(one’s self) in a signature; dispose of by affixing one’s signa- 
ture to a document (with away, etc.); engage by written 
agreement (as, a baseball club signs a new player); also, to 
communicate by a sign (as, “He . . . signed a mournful 
greeting to Tressilian”: Scott’s “Kenilworth,” xii.); direct 
by a sign (as, “She was on the threshold signing me to enter”: 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,”’ v.); also, to indicate 
or betoken. IL. intr. To write one’s signature, as in token 
of agreement or obligation or of the receipt of something 
(as, “If you’ll hand me up a jacket and pair of shoes I’ll 
sign for them”: G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” v.); also, to make 
a sign or signal (as, “Louis . . . signed to Dunois . . . to 
come up,” Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” ix.; <Sheweames 
signed to the driver to stop,” L. Merrick’s “Worldlings,” 
xvii.). to sign off, to announce the end of a radiobroad- 
casting program, or a cessation of radiobroadcasting until 
some future time: as, Station XYZ is now signing off until 
eight o’clock this evening. 
sig-nal (sig/nal), n._ [OF. F. signal, < ML. signale, < L. 
signum, E. sign, n.] A signt or symbol}; also, a token or 
indication (as, ‘in signal of my love to thee”: Shakspere’s 
“1 Henry VI.,” ii. 4. 121); also, something, as a gesture, 
action, light, sound, or object, used or serving to give warn- 
ing, information, direction, etc.; specif., pl., the impulses, 
waves, sounds, etc., transmitted or received in telegraphy, 
radiotelephony, etc.; also, sing., anything agreed upon or 
understood as the occasion for concerted action (as, “They 
were to rise at a signal and massacre all their Protestant 
neighbours”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” il.) hence; 
an exciting cause (as, this tyrannous act was the signal 
for revolt).—Signal Corps, a branch of the military service 
of the U. S., concerned with all methods of signaling, and 
having charge of communication by means of telegraphs, 
telephones, wireless apparatus, etc.—signal service, an 
organized system of service concerned with communicating 
by means of signals, esp. in the military service; the organ- 
ization or body having charge of such a system.—sig’nal, 
v.; -naled or -nalled, -naling or -nalling. I.tr. To make a 
signal or signals to; direct by a signal or signals (asseihe 
girlcame out . . . signalling me to enter”: Watts-Dunton’s 
“Aylwin,” xii. 8); also, to make known or announce by a 
signal or signals (as, “The Foas . . . had been signalling 
to her and Audrey an intention to meet them in the foyer,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” xliii.; ‘““The whistle blew, 
signalling that this episode was concluded,” Tarkington’s 
“Magnificent Ambersons,” ix.); hence, to mark out clearly; 
signalize; also, to provide with signals, as a railroad. I. intr. 
To make communication by a signal or signals.—sig/nal, a. 
[Cf. F. signalé, signalized, signal, pp. of sagnaler, signalize. | 
Conspicuous or notable (as, “I had an opportunity of doing 
his Majesty . . . a most signal service,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” i.5; “a signal exploit,” Parkman’s “Oregon piraala 
vi.); also, serving as a sign.—sig/nal-er, sig’nal-ler, n.— 
sig/nal-ize, v.; -ized, -izing. I. ir. To make signal; 
render conspicuous or notable (as, to signalize one’s reign 
by beneficent reforms); distinguish (one’s self: as, ““He szg- 
nalised himself . .. by holding a fort with thirty men 
against a whole corps,” Besant’s “Coligny,” vii.); be a 
conspicuous feature or circumstance of (as, many reforms 
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signalized his reign); also, to point out or indicate particu- 
larly; also, to make signals to (obs. or rare). IL. intr. To 
make signals. [Obs. or rare.]—sig/nal-ly, adv.—sig/nal- 
man (-man), 7.; pl. -men. A man employed in signaling, 
as in the army or navy or on a railroad.—sig/nal-ment, 7. 
[F. signalement.] A description of a person, as for police 
purposes. [A French use. ] 

sig-na-ta-ry (sig/na-ta-ri), n.; pl. -ries (-riz). 
A signatory. 

sig-nate (sig/nat), a. [L. signatus, pp. of signare, E. sign, v.] 
Distinguished in some way; in zodl., having spots or marks 
resembling letters. 

sig-na-to-ry (sig/na-td-ri). [L. signatorius, < signare, E. 
sign, v.| I. a. That has signed, or has joined in signing, a 
document: as, the signatory powers to a treaty. II. n.; 
pl. -ries (-riz). A signer, or one of the signers, of a document, 
as a treaty. 

sig-na-ture (sig/na-tur), n. [F. signature, < ML. signatura, 
< L. signare, E. sign, v.] A person’s name, or a mark repre- 
senting it, as signed or written by himself or by deputy, as in 
subscribing a letter or other document; also, the act of 
signing a document; also, a distinctive marking or other 
characteristic of a plant, mineral, or other natural object, 
formerly supposed to indicate its qualities, esp. for medicinal 
purposes; in general, a distinguishing mark; a stamp or 
impression (also fig.: as, ‘Goodness celestial, whose broad 
signature Is on the universe,” Cary’s tr. Dante’s ‘‘Paradise,” 
vii. 103); also, an image or figure (now rare); in printing, 
one of a series of letters or numbers placed by a printer at 
the foot of the first page (and sometimes of certain of the 
succeeding pages) of every sheet (as folded) of a book, etc., 
to aid the binder in arranging the sheets; a sheet as thus 
marked, esp. when folded; in music, a sign or set of signs at 
the beginning of a staff to indicate the key or the time of a 
piece; in phar., that part of a prescription which gives the 
directions to be marked on the container of the medicine. — 
sig/na-ture, v. ¢.; -tured, -turing. To sign one’s name to; 
put a signature on. 

sign=board (sin’/bérd), n. A board or the like bearing a 
device, inscription, notice, or the like, serving for informa- 
tion, guidance, advertisement, etc. 

sign-er (si/nér), m. One who signs; esp., one who writes 
his name as a signature, as in token of agreement, obligation, 
etc. (as, to obtain signers to a petition; the 56 signers of the 
Declaration of Independence). 

sig-net (sig/net), n. [OF. signet, signet (F. book-mark), < 
ML. signetum, dim. of L. signum, seal, E. sign, n.] A 
small seal, as in a finger-ring; esp., a small official seal; 
specif., a smaller official seal formerly used by the sovereigns 
of England and Scotland for private purposes and for certain 
official documents; also, the impression made by a signet or 
seal; any impressed stamp; in general, a mark or sign (as, 
“T fancied that this smile . . . was the devil’s signet on the 
Professor”: Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” xviii.); 
also, a signalf (cf. sennet).—writer to the signet. Sce 
under writer.—sig/net=ring, n. A finger-ring containing a 
signet. 

sig-ni-fi-a-ble (sig/ni-fi-a-bl), a. That may be signified. 

Sig-nif-i-cance (sig-nif/i-kans), n. The quality of being 
significant or having a meaning; hence, meaning or import; 
also, importance or consequence. Also sig-nif/i-can-cy, 

sig-nif-i-cant (sig-nif’i-kant). [L. significans (-ant-), ppr. 
of significare, E. signify.] I. a. Signifying something; 
having or expressing a meaning; expressive or indicative 
(of); esp., having a special or covert meaning (as, a sig- 
nificant gesture or smile); meaning, expressive, or suggestive; 
also, important, or of consequence (as, “I thought I was 
presently to go out into a larger and quite important world 
and do significant things there’: H. G. Wells’s “Tono- 
Bungay,” i. 3. § 2). II. mn. Something significant; a sign; 
an indication: as, “Since you are tongue-tied and so loath 
to speak, In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts” 
(Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” ii. 4. 26). [ Archaic. ]—sig- 
nif/i-cantely, adv. 

Sig-ni-fi-ca-tion (sig’ni-fi-ka/shon), n. [OF. F. significa- 
tion, < L. significatio(n-), < significare, E. signify.] The 
act or fact of signifying; indication or intimation of some- 
thing; possession or conveyance of a meaning; hence, 


[F. signataire. ] 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 
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ardent, actor, natgjre; ch, chip; g, go; 


silence 


meaning, as of a sign, symbol, word, etc.; import; sense; 
also, importance, consequence, or significance (now prov. 
Eng.); also, a thing that signifies something{; a signt or 
token}. —sig-nif/i-ca-tive (-nif/i-ka-tiv), a. [OF. F. signi- 

ficatif, < LL. significativus.] Serving to signify; having a 
signification; also, significant or suggestive (as, “Egmont 
received another most significative and mysterious warn- 
ing”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 1). 

sig-nif-i-ca-tor (sig-nif/i-ka4-tor), n. [ML.] One who or 
that which signifies or indicates something; in astrol., the 
planet that rules a house. —sig-nif/i-ca-to-ry (-ka-td-ri), a. 
[LL. significatorius.] Serving to signify; significative. 

sig-nif-ics (sig-nif/iks),n. [From significance.] The science 
or the systematic study of the exact significance of terms in 
any department of education or learning. 

sig-ni-fi-er (sig/ni-fi-er), m. One who or that which signifies. 

sig-ni-fy (sig/ni-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [OF. F. signifier, < L. 
significare, < signum, sign, indication, + facere, make.] 
I. tr. To make known by signs, speech, or action (as, “With 
courteous brevity, I signify my indifference to contraband 
trade,’ Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” ii. 8; to signify one’s 
assent by a nod); indicate; intimate; also, to be a sign or 
indication of; represent, as a symbol does; denote or mean, 
as a word does; betoken or portend, as an omen does. 
II. intr. To have import; be of importance or consequence; 
matter: often with adverbial adjunct: as, the precise hour 
does not signify, or signifies little; ‘“Pray now — not that it 
signifies — what might the gentleman say?” (Sheridan’s 
“Critic,” i. 1); ‘Pooh, what signifies what I am?” (God- 
win’s “Caleb Williams,”’ xxviii.). 

si/gnior, n. See signor. 

si-gnor (sé/nyor, It. sé-nyér’), nm. [It., reduced form of 
signore, < L. senior: see senior and seignior.] In Italian 
use, a title of respect used before a man’s name, equivalent 
to the English ‘Mr.’; also, in loose rendering of Italian use, 
same as signore.—si-gno-ra (sé-nyd/rd), n.; pl. -re (-ra). 
{It.] In Italian use, a lady: also used as a term of address 
and as a title.—si-gno/re (-ra), 7.; pl. -ri (-ré). [It.: see 
signor.| In Italian use, a lord; a nobleman; a gentleman; 
as a term of address (without a proper name following), sir. 
See also signor.—si-gno-ri-a (sé-ny6-ré/4), n. [It., = OF. 
seignorie, E. seigniory.| A governing body in old Italian 
republics, esp. Venice.—si-gno-ri/na (-ré/nd), n.; pl. -ne 
(-na). [It., dim. of signora.] In Italian use, a young lady: 
also used as a term of address and as a title.—si-gno-ri/no 
(-nd), n.; pl. -nt (-né). [It., dim. of signore.] In Italian 
use, a young gentleman: also used as a term of address and 
as a title. 

si-gnor-y (sé/nyor-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). [Var. of seigniory, in 
part representing signoria.] Lordship or rule; also, a 
domain; also, a governing body, as in old Italian republics, 
esp. Venice. 

sign=post (sin’/pést), n. 
tion or guidance. 

Sikh (sék, also sik). [Hind. Sikh, lit. ‘disciple.”] IL n. A 
member of a religious sect of northern India, founded near 
Lahore about 1500, professing the principles of monotheism 
and human brotherhood: distinguished as fighters, and 
furnishing a notable contingent to the British Indian army. 
II. a. Of or pertaining to the Sikhs.—Sikh/ism, n. The 
religious system and practices of the Sikhs. 

si-lage (si/laj), n. [See silo.] Fodder preserved in a silo; 
oe eae v. t.; -laged, -laging. To make silage of; 
ensile. 

si-le-na-ceous (si-lé-na/shius), a. [NL. Silene, a genus of 
catchflies; origin uncertain.] Belonging to the Silenacee 
(or Caryophyllacex), a family of plants including the catch- 
flies, campions, pinks, chickweeds, sandworts, soapwort, 
ragged-robin, etc. 

si-lence (si/lens), n. [OF. F. silence, < L. silentium, < 
silens: see silent.] The state or fact of being silent; for- 
bearance of speech or utterance (as, “(Silence gives consent”: 
Goldsmith’s “Good-Natured Man,” ii.); muteness; reti- 
cence; omission of mention (as, to pass over a matter in 
silence) ; absence of any sound or noise, or stillness (as, “The 
music all is ground, And silence, like a poultice, comes To 
heal the blows of sound”: Holmes’s “Music-Grinders’’); 
a state or period of being silent or still (as, “All talk died . . ‘ 
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Then a long silence came upon the hall,”’ Tennyson’s “‘Pelleas 
and Ettarre,” 596; “a cry between the silences,’ Whittier’s 
“Questions of Life’’); also, a silent or still place (as, “glad 
to escape from the noisy dusty city into the sweet green 
silences”: W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” 
viii.); also, fig., the state or sphere of existence beyond the 
clamor or turmoil of this life (as, “the eternal Silence,” 
Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality,” ix.: often in 
pl.); in music, a rest.—tower of silence. See under 
tower”, n.—si/lence, inter]. Be silent! cease from all 
noise !—si/lence, v. t.; -lenced, -lencing. To put or bring to 
silence; restrain from speech or utterance, or from the expres- 
sion of opinion, etc.; reduce to silence in a controversy, as by 
an unanswerable argument; restrain from making noise of 
any kind; stop the noise of; still; also, to stop or repress 
(utterances, sound, noise, etc.); also, to put to rest (doubts, 
scruples, etc.); quiet (the conscience, etc.); quell (opposition, 
etc.); milit., to still (enemy guns, batteries, gun-fire, etc.), 
as by a more effective fire.—si/lence=cloth, n. A sheet of 
thick cotton cloth or the like placed under the linen cloth 
on a dining-table.—si/len-cer (-len-sér), m. One who or 
that which silences; specif., the muffler on an internal-com- 
bustion engine; also, a device for deadening the report of a 
firearm. 

si-lent (si/lent), a. [L. silens (silent-), ppr. of silere, be 
silent.]| Refraining from speech or utterance (as, “Be 
silent, boy; I profit not by thy talk”: Shakspere’s ‘Troilus 
and Cressida,”’ v. 1. 16); speechless, mute, or dumb; taciturn 
or reticent; omitting mention of something, as in a narrative; 
also, making no sound of any kind (as, ‘“The grasshopper is 
silent in the grass,’’ Tennyson’s ‘‘(Enone,” 25; the bells have 
become silent; ‘‘the silent wheels of time,’ Burns’s ‘“To 
Miss Logan, with Beattie’s Poems’’); noiseless, quiet, or 
still; also, characterized by absence of speech or sound (as, 
a silent prayer; silent tears; a silent house); tacit (as, a 
silent assent); not sounded or pronounced (as, a silent 
letter, such as the b in doubt); fig., taking no open or active 
part in something (as, a silent partner, see partner, n.; the 
silent vote, see phrase below); inactive or quiescent, as a 
volcano.—silent drama, the drama as presented in moving 
pictures.—silent system, a system of prison discipline that 
imposes complete silence on the prisoners.—silent treat- 
ment, the maintaining of complete silence toward a person 
by those about him as a form of ostracism or a mode of 
expressing disapproval.—silent vote, the collective vote of 
those who take no avowed part in a campaign; sometimes, 
the vote represented by the number of persons qualified to 
vote who do not vote. 

si-len-ti-a-ry (si-len’/shi-d-ri), m.; pl. -ries (-riz). [LL. 
silentiarius, < L. silentium, E. silence.] One who practises 
or advocates silence, esp. from religious motives; also, an 
official appointed to enforce silence, as in a public assembly; 
specif., an officer of the Byzantine court charged with main- 
taining silence within the imperial palace, and often acting 
as confidential adviser or agent. 

si-lent-ly (si/lent-li), adv. Inasilent 
manner; without speech or sound; 
mutely; noiselessly. —si/lent-ness, n. 

Si-le-nus (si-lé/nus), .; pl. -n7 (-ni). 
[L., < Gr. Deadqvés.] In Gr. myth., 
the foster-father of Bacchus, and 
leader of the satyrs; also [l. c.], a 
satyr. 

si-le-sia (si-lé/sha or -shid), n. [From 
Silesia: see Silesian.| A light- 
weight, smooth-finished, twilled cot- 
ton fabric, used esp. for linings. 

Si-le-sian (si-lé/shan or -shian). I. 
a. Of or pertaining to Silesia, a 
region of central Europe, in east- 
ern Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. II. 7. A native or inhab- 
itant of Silesia. ; 

si-lex (si/leks), n. [L., stone, flint.] 
Silica. 

sil-hou-ette (sil-d-et’), mn. [From 
Etienne de Silhouette, French con- 
troller of finances in 1759.] An out- 


Silenus. — 
Glyptothek, Munich. 
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line portrait or representation filled in with black or some 
other single color; an outline portrait 
cut out of black paper; hence, a dark 
image outlined against a lighter back- 
ground (as, “the cat’s dark silhouette 
on the wall”: Whittier’s ‘Snow- 
Bound’’).—sil-hou-ette’, v. t.; -etted, 
-etting. To represent or show in or 
as in a silhouette: as, “a view of the 
distant western hills silhouetted in 
black against a flaming western sky” 
(W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” 
i. 7).—sil-hou-et/tist, n. A maker Silhouette of George Wash- 
of silhouettes. ington. 
sil-i-ca (sil/i-kd), n. [NL., < L. silex (silic-), stone, flint. ] 
Silicon dioxide, SiOz, a hard, white or colorless substance 
occurring in nature as quartz, etc.—sil/i-cate (-kat), n. 
In chem., a salt of silicic acid.—si-li-ceous (si-lish/us), a. 
[L. siliceus, < silex.] Containing, consisting of, or resem- 
bling silica. —si-li/cic (-lis/ik), a. In chem., of or pertaining 
to silica; noting any of certain acids regarded as derivatives 
of silica. —sil/i-cide (-sid or -sid), n. In chem., a compound 
of silicon with another element or a radical. —sil-i-cif/er-ous 
(-siffe-rus), a. [See -ferous.] Yielding or containing silica; 
united with silica.—si-li/ci-fy (-lis/ifi), v. t. or 7.; -fied, 
-fying. [See -fy.] To convert or be converted into silica; 
make or become siliceous. —si-li/ci-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), 
n.—si-li/cious (-lish’/us), a. Same as siliceous. 

si-li-ci-um (si-lish/i-um),7. [NL.] Earlier name for silicon. 

sil-i-cle (sil/i-kl), n. [L. silicwla, dim. 4 


of siliqua, pod.| In bof., a short sili- Y d eo 


Silicle. — 1, of shep- 


qua. 

sil-i-con (sil/i-kon), n. [NL., < silica.] 
Chem. sym., Si; at. wt., 28.3. A non- 
metallic element, having amorphous 
and crystalline forms, occurring in the t 
combined state in minerals and rocks er eae See 
and constituting more than one fourth to show the placente, the 


Fs seeds, and the two valves; 
of the earth’s crust: used in steel-mak- 3, of vernal whitlow-grass, 


: Draba verna; 4, same, 
ing, etc. ee opened, to show the valves, 
si-lic-u-lose (si-lik’ a-lés), a. [NL. the dissepiment, and the 


seeds. 


siliculosus, < L. silicula, E. silicle.] 
In bot., bearing silicles; also, having the form or appear- 
ance of a silicle. 
sil-i-qua (sil/i-kwd), n.; pl. -qux (-kwé). [L., pod; hence F. 
silique.| In bot., the long two-valved seed-vessel or pod of 
brassicaceous plants. Also si-lique 
(si-lék’).—sil/i-quose (-kw6s), a. 
Bearing silique; also, resembling a 
siliqua or silicle. 
silk (silk),n. [AS. stoloc, seoloc, = Icel. 
silki = Sw. and Dan. silke, silk; ap- 
par. < LL. sericum, silk, prop. neut. 
of L. sericus (Gr. onprxds), silken, 
special use of Sericus (Gr. Dnprkos), 
of or pertaining to an Asiatic people 
(L. Seres, Gr. Dipes), prob. the Chi- 
nese, from whom silk was obtained.] > 
The fine, soft, lustrous fiber obtained 
from the cocoon of the silkworm, used _ Siliqua.— 1, of Carda- 
for making thread, textile fabrics, ™%,>yihose (0 (ree) me 
etc.; thread, or a particular kind of Gointed. charlock); 3. of 
thread, made of this fiber (as, to stitch Brut Atdica Manan 
seams with silk; sewing-swk; embroi- , 
dery silks); cloth or any fabric or material made of this fiber 
(as, a square of silk; “The silks which had been closely woven 
in China were sometimes unravelled by the Pheenician women, 
and the precious materials were multiplied by . . . the inter- 
mixture of linen threads,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” xl.); a garment of such material (as, 
“The little lady . . . had on, ma’am, rather an old black 
silk’: Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” viii.); specif., such 
material, or the gown of such material, worn distinctively 
by a king’s or queen’s counsel at the English bar (as, to take 
silk: see phrase following); hence, a king’s or queen’s 
counsel (Eng.); 


also, some similar fiber or filamentous 
matter; a silk-like fiber produced by some other animal, as 
certain spiders; an artificial material resembling and used 
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like silk, manufactured for commercial purposes, as a prod- 
uct (‘fiber silk’) made from cellulose; the hair-like styles 
on an ear of maize.—to take sill, to assume the silk gown, 
and hence to take the rank, of a king’s or queen’s counsel 
at the English bar: as, ““He has made a big practice, and 
has taken silk” (L. Merrick’s ‘“Worldlings,” iii.).—silk, a. 
Consisting or made of silk; silken; also, resembling silk; 
silky; also, of or pertaining to silk.—silk, v. 7. Of maize, 
to be in the course of forming silk. 

silk-a-line, silk-a-lene (sil/ka-lén), mn. [Arbitrary forma- 
tion based on silk.] A soft, thin cotton fabric with a smooth 
finish, and often with a printed floral or other design, used 
for curtains, quilt-coverings, etc. 

silk=cot-ton (silk’/kot’/n), n. The silky covering of the seeds 
of certain tropical trees 
(‘silk-cotton trees’) of the 
family Bombacacezx: used 
for stuffing cushions, etc. 


Cf. kapok. 
silk-en (sil/kn), a. [AS. 
seolocen.| Consisting or 


made of silk; also, clad in 
silk ; also, abounding in silk 
(poetic: as, “silken Samar- 
cand,” Keats’s “Eve of St. 
Agnes,” xxx.); also, resem- 
bling or suggesting silk, as 
in luster, smoothness, soft- 
ness, richness, etc.; silky; 
smooth; soft; ingratiating; ; 
elegant; luxurious. —silk’- 
en-ly, adv. 
silk-i-ly (sil/ki-li), adv. In 
a silky manner. — silk/i- 
ness, 7. 
silk/o-line, silk/o-lene, n. 
See silkaline. 
silk=stock-ing 
ing). I. 7. One who wears 
silk stockings; a person of the elegant or luxurious 
class; an aristocrat. II.a. Wearing silk stockings; ele- 
gant; luxurious; aristocratic: as, the silk-stocking gentry; 
silk-stocking reformers or politicians. Cf. kid-glove. 
silk-weed (silk/wéd), n. Any milkweed of the family 
Asclepiadacez: so called from the silky down in the pod. 
silk-worm (silk/wérm), n. [AS. seolewyrm.] The larva or 
caterpillar of any of various moths (esp. Bombyx mori) 
which spin 
a fine, soft 
filament 
(silk) to 
iN@ ie im 
cocoon, in 
which they 
are inclosed 
while in the 
chrysalis 
Be) beg == 
silk/worm= 
moth, 7. 
Any moth 
whoselarva 
is a silk-f 
worm. 
silk-y (sil/- 
Kai) ee. as 
compar. 
silkier, 
Seulement li 
silkvest. Of, 
like, or suggesting silk; lustrous or glossy; smooth; soft; suave 
or ingratiating; also, covered with fine, soft, closely set 
hairs, as a leaf. 
sill (sil), mn. [AS. syll = Icel. and Sw. syll = 
sill.]_ A horizontal timber, block, or the like, 
foundation of a wall, house, etc.; also, 
or member beneath an opening, 
opening. 


(silk’stok’- Pod of a Silk-cotton Tree (Ceiba pentan- 
Ya). 


Silkworm (Bombyx mori), about natural size. 


G. schwelle, 
serving as a 
the horizontal piece 
esp. a window or door 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, her; 
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f f all, ask, fi pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, 
Glect, ag@ny, intd, dnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natire; 


silty 


sil-la-bub, syl-la-bub (sil’a-bub), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
dish made of milk or cream mixed with wine, cider, or the 
like so as to form a curd, and often sweetened and flavored. 

sil-li-man-ite (sil/i-man-it), ». [From Benjamin Silliman 
(1779-1864), American scientist.] A mineral consisting of a 
silicate of aluminium, of the same chemical composition as 
andalusite and cyanite, and occurring in long, slender crystal- 
line needles or compact, fibrous masses: valuable commer- 
cially as a refractory or fire-resisting material. 

sil-ly (sil’i). [Var. of earlier seely, ME. seli, happy, blessed, 
good, innocent, helpless, < AS. (ge)s&lig (= D. zalig = G. 
selig), happy, blessed, < s#l, happiness.] I. a.; compar. 
silver, superl. silliest. Good, innocent, guileless, or harmless, 
as persons or animals (esp. sheep: as, “Gives not the haw- 
thorn-bush a sweeter shade To shepherds looking on their 
silly sheep?” Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” ii. 5. 48: now 
archaic or prov.); also, helpless, weak, or frail, as persons, 
animals, or things (as, “After long stormes . . . With which 
my silly barke was tossed sore,” Spenser’s “Amoretti,” 
Ixili.: now Sc. and north. Eng.); feeble or sickly (as, “She 
was but of a silly constitution,” Galt’s “Annals of the 
Parish,” i.: Sc. and north. Eng.); deserving of pity or 
sympathy, or poor (as, ‘“‘The silly owner of the goods Weeps 
over them,”’ Shakspere’s “‘2 Henry VI.,” i. 1. 225: now Sc. 
and north. Eng.); also, plain, simple, or homely (as, “a 
fourth man, in a silly habit,’ Shakspere’s “Cymbeline,” 
v. 3. 86: obs. or archaic); simple-minded, unsophisticated, 
or ignorant (obs. or archaic); now, esp., deficient in strength 
of intellect or in good, strong common sense, or showing 
such deficiency, as persons, the mind, actions, speech, etc. 
(as, a pretty woman, but undeniably silly; Silly Billy, a 
nickname given to William IV. of England; a silly simper 
or expression; ‘‘Edwin’s own suggestions never seemed very 
brilliant . . . but they were never silly,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,” ii. 3); weakly foolish or stupid; opposed to 
or remote from sound or sober sense (as, a silly book; silly 
games; the silly season, in newspaper use, a season when 
there is little real news and its place is supplied by any 
available matter, however trivial); often, absurdly foolish, 
or senseless (as, “Nonsense, Effie. You must ... Don’t 
be silly,’ A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” iv. 2; 
“They would think she was lost, or run over, or something 
silly!” Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” i. 6); hence, absurd 
or ridiculous (as, “when I saw colliers unloading, watched 
the workers in the hold filling up silly little sacks”: H. G. 
Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” i. 2. § 1); also, feeble-minded or 
imbecile; also, stunned or dazed (colloq.: as, to knock one 
silly). IX. n.; pl. sillies (-iz). A silly person: as, ‘You’re 
such a sily’”’ (George Eliot’s “Millon the Floss,” i. 5). 
[Collog.]—sil/li-ly, adv.—sil/li-ness, n. 

Si-lo (si/l6), .; pl.-los (-l5z). [Sp., < L. sirus, < Gr. otpds, 
pit to keep grain in.] A pit or underground chamber for 
storing grain, etc.; specif., a pit or chamber, now commonly 
an air-proof tower-like 
structure, in which green 
fodder, usually tightly 
packed and undergoing 
slight (or greater) fermen- 
tation, is preserved for fu- 
ture use as silage or ensilage. 
—si/lo, v. t.; -loed, -loing. 
To put into or preserve ina 
silo; ensile. 

sil-phid (sil/fid). [NL. } 
Silphide, pl., < Gr. oth¢n, § 
beetle, bookworm.] I. n. f 
Any of the Silphide, a fam- | 
ily of clavicorn beetles which |: 
live mainly on carrion. IE. ! 
a.. Belonging or pertaining 
to the Silphide. 

silt (silt), n. [ME. cylte; 
origin uncertain.] Earthy matter, sand, or the like carried 
by moving or running water and deposited as a sediment: 
as, a harbor choked up with silt.—silt, v. I. inir. To be- 
come filled or choked up with silt; also, to drift or pass as 
or like silt. II. ¢r. To fill or choke up with or as with silt. 
—silt/y,a. Consisting of, containing, or resembling silt. 


Silo, 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


Silurian 


Si-lu-ri-an (si-li/ri-an). [L. Silures, pl.: see def.] 1. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Silures, an ancient British people, 
or their country, in southeastern Wales; in geol., noting or 
pertaining to the geological period or the system of rocks 
which precedes the Devonian. II. m. In geol., the Silurian 
period or system. 

si-lu-rid (si-li/rid). [NL. Siluride, pl., < L. silurus, < 
Gr. aidovpos, kind of river-fish.] I. n. Any of the Silu- 
ridx, or catfish family, comprising chiefly fresh-water fishes 
with long barbels and without true scales, and including 
many species used for food. IN. a. Belonging or per- 
taining to the Siluridx.—si-lu/ri-dan (-ri-dan), a. and n.— 
si-lu/roid. [See -oid.] I. a. Catfish-like; of the catfish 
family (Siluridz). II.n. A siluroid fish. 

sil/va, sil/van, etc. See sylva, sylvan, etc. 

sil-ver (sil’vér), n. [AS. siolfor, seolfor, = D. zilver = G. 
silber = Icel. silfr = Goth. silubr, silver.] Chem. sym., Ag 
(see argentum); at. wt., 107.88; sp. gr., 10.42 to 10.57. 
A white ductile metallic element, used for making coins, 
ornaments, table utensils, etc.; also, coin made of this metal; 
money; also, silverware; also, something resembling this 
metal in color, luster, etc. (as, “O’er the friths that branch 
and spread Their sleeping stlver thro’ the hills”: Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” Conclusion); also, the color of silver, a 
lustrous grayish white or whitish gray (as, ‘“‘noting the touch 
of silver in his dark hair’: Galsworthy’s “Dark Flower,” 
ii. 8).—German silver. See under German?, a.—oxidized 
silver. See under ozidized.—sil’ver,a. Consisting or made 
of silver; also, producing or yielding silver; also, of or per- 
taining to silver; also, resembling silver; having the white- 
ness or luster of silver (as, “the silver waves”: Shakspere’s 
“Comedy of Errors,” iii. 2. 48); white or gray with age (as, 
“QO, blessings . . . on his silver hair!’”” Tennyson’s “May 
Queen,” Conclusion, 13); having a clear, ringing, or melodi- 
ous sound suggesting that of silver (as, “And let your silver 
chime Move in melodious time’’: Milton’s ‘On the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity,” 128); fig., eloquent or persuasive (as, 
a silver tongue).—silver age, the second of the mythological 
ages of mankind, inferior to the first or golden age, and a 
period of luxury and impiety (see ages in mythology, under 
age, n.); hence, in general, a period following, and inferior 
to, a so-called ‘golden age.’—silver certificate. See under 
certificate, n.—silver hake. See hake.—silver lining, of a 
cloud, a silvery or bright side existing even though turned 
away from those who see only the dark side (chiefly in fig. 
use): as, “Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud Turn forth 
her silver lining on the night?” (Milton’s “Comus,” 222); 
“The clouds of ennui themselves for you have silver linings” 
(Mallock’s “New Republic,” i. 4).—silver nitrate, in chem., 
a salt obtained by treating silver with nitric acid, and appear- 
ing in commerce as colorless crystals or white fused or molded 
masses (lunar caustic): used in photography, medicine, etc. 
—silver screen, the screen upon which moving pictures are 
shown. [Colloqg.]—silver standard. See standard, n. 
—sil/ver, v. I. tr. To coat with silver, or with some 
substance resembling silver; also, to give a silvery color or 
luster to (as, “There is the sea . . . with the full moon 
silvering the waves”: Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
xxiv.); often, to turn (the 
hair, etc.) gray or white. II. 
intr. To take on the color or 
luster of silver; become sil- 
very: as, “Over Enoch’s 
eatly-silvering head TheF 
... seasons came and 
went” (Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden,” 618). 

sil-ver-bell (sil/vér-bel), 7. 
Any of the handsome 


> 


North American shrubs or ere 
small trees, with white lh : 


bell-shaped flowers, consti- (\ 
tuting the styracaceous 
genus Mohrodendron (or 
Halesia). Often called sil- 
verbell-tree. : 
sil-ver-ber-ry (sil/vér-ber’i), 
n.; pl. -berries 


Flowers and Fruit of Silverbell-tree 
. (Mohrodendron carolinum).— a, flower 
(-iz). A Gut longitudinally. 


(variable) d as d or j, § as s OF sh, t 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; t, obsolete; 
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as t or ch, zg as z or zh; 0, 
<,from; +, and; 


simarubaceous 


shrub, Elzagnus argentea, of the northern central part of 
North America, having silvery leaves and flowers and silvery 
edible berries. 

sil-ver=fish (sil/vér-fish), m. A variety of the goldfish, 
Carassius auratus, of a white or silvery color; any of various 
other silvery fishes, as the tarpon, J’arpon atlanticus, or the 
silversides, Menidia notata, or the shiner, Notemigonus 
chrysoleucus; also, any of certain small wingless insects 
(genus Lepisma) occurring in houses and 
damaging books, wall-paper, etc. 

sil-ver=gilt (sil/véer-gilt’?), mn. Silver or 
silverware gilded; also, an imitation gild- 
ing consisting of silver-leaf coated with a 
yellow lacquer. 

sil-ver=gray (sil/ver-gra’). I. a. Of a 
clear, lustrous, silvery gray. II. n. A 
silver-gray color. 

sil-ver-i-ness (sil/vér-i-nes), m. Silvery 
quality or appearance. 

sil-ver-ing (sil/vér-ing), n. The act or 
process of coating with silver, or wit 
some substance resembling silver; also, the coating thus 
applied. 

sil-ver=leaf (sil/vér-léf), n. 
sheet. 

sil-ver-ly (sil/vér-li), adv. With a silvery appearance or 
sound: as, “the dinn’d air vibrating silverly” (Keats’s 
“Hyperion,” ii.). [Chiefly poetic. ] 

sil-vern (sil/vérn), a. [AS. seolfren.] Of or like silver: as, 
speech is silvern, silence is golden. [Archaic or poetic. ] 

sil-ver=print (sil/vér-print), ». A photographic print or 
positive made on paper sensitized with a silver salt. 

sil-ver-sides (sil/ver-sidz), n. Any of the small fishes, with a 
silvery stripe along the sides, which constitute the family 
Atherinide, 
as Menidia 
notata, a spe- 
cies abun- 
dant along 
the Atlantic 
coast of the 
Us yS also; 
any of certain minnows. 

sil-ver-smith (sil/vér-smith), n. [AS. seolforsmith.] One 
who makes articles of silver.—sil/ver-smith/ing, n. 

sil-ver-tongued (sil/vér-tungd), a. Having a silver tongue 
or a melodious, pleasing, or effective utterance; eloquent: 
as, “the silver-tongued Murray — the most graceful, lumi- 
nous, and subtle of all legal speakers” (Lecky’s “Hist. of Eng. 
in the 18th Century,” viii.). 

sil-ver-ware (sil/vér-war), n. Articles, esp. for table use, 
made of silver. 

sil-ver-weed (sil/vér-wéd), n. A rosaceous plant, Potentilla 
anserina, with pinnate leaves having on the under side a. 
silvery pubescence. 

sil-ver-y (sil/vér-i), a. _Resembling silver in appearance, ofa 
lustrous grayish-white color (as, a silvery fish; silvery foliage; 
silvery moonbeams); hoary, as the hair, beard, etc.; also, 
having a clear, ringing sound suggesting that of silver (as, 
silvery bells; a silvery tinkle; a silvery voice or laugh); also, 
containing silver; covered with silver. 

sil/vi-cul-ture, etc. See sylviculture, etc. 

siemar (si-mir’), n. [F. simarre, < It. 


Silver-fish (Lepisma 
saccharina). 


Silver beaten into a very thin 


Silversides (Menidia notata). 


Y, 


cimarra, zimarra, robe, cassock, = Sp. \W/ Jie, Set 
chamarra, zamarra, ‘sheepskin coat: VY, ates 
cf. the related OF. chamarre (from Sp.) WY 


and AL. chimera, E. chimere.] A loose, 
light garment or robe worn by women. 
[Archaic or poetic. ] 

sim-a-ru-ba_ (sim-a-ré/ba), 2. [NL.; 
from native name in Guiana.] Any of 
the trees of the simarubaceous genus 
Simaruba, of tropical America, with 
pinnate leaves and a drupaceous fruit, 
and with a root whose bark contains | os  simarub 
a tonic principle; also, the bark. See (s. eae icniicwele 
mountain-damson and paradise-tree.— flowers. — a, a, male 


re . flower; }b, a female 
sim/a-ru-ba/ceous (-rd-ba/shius), 4. flower. 


WHEE 
\N 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


sim bil 


Belonging to the Simarubacex, a family of trees and shrubs, 
mostly tropical, which includes the mountain-damson, 
paradise-tree, ailantus, quassia, etc. 
sim-bil (sim/bil), m. [Afr.] An African stork, Sphenorhyn- 
chus abdimii (or Abdi- 
mia sphenorhyncha), 
having a greenish and 
brownish-purple plu- 
mage with white un- 
der parts. 
sim-i-an (sim/i-an). 
[L. simia, ape.] I. a. 
Pertaining to an ape 
or monkey; character- 
istic of apes; ape-like; 
specif., belonging or 
pertaining to the fam- 
ily Stmiide, compris- 
ing the anthropoid 
apes (seeape). II. n. 
An ape or monkey; 
specif., an ape of the 
family Simiide (see 
ape). LES 
sim-i-lar (sim/i-lar). [F. similaire, < L. similis, like: see 
same.| I. a. Having likeness or resemblance, esp. in a 
general way or in some respects (as, dogs, foxes, and similar 
animals of the family Canidx; on a similar occasion; this 
plan is very similar to the others; the cases are somewhat 
similar); like or alike to a greater or less degree; also, of the 
same nature or structure throughout}, or homogeneous}; 
in geom., of figures, alike in shape, irrespective of size. 
II. n. A similar thing or person.—sim-i-lar/i-ty (-lar’i-ti), 
n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state of being similar; likeness; 
resemblance; also, a point of resemblance.—sim/i-lar-ly, 
adv. 
sim-i-le (sim/i-lé), n.; pl. -les (-léz). [L., prop. neut. of 
similis: see stmilar.] In rhet., a figure of speech directly 
expressing a resemblance, in one or more points, of one thing 
to another, as in “The wicked are like the troubled sea” 
(Isa. lvii. 20); also, an instance of this figure, or a use of 
words exemplifying it (as, “The sea hissed ‘like twenty thou- 
sand kettles.’ That’s his simile, not mine’: J. Conrad’s 
Sli opgal, pion”? Se). 
si-mil-i-tude (si-mil/i-tid), n. [OF. F. similitude, < L. 
similitudo, < similis: see similar.| Likeness, resemblance, 
or similarity (as, ‘‘A striking similitude between the brother 
and sister now first arrested my attention”: Poe’s ‘Fall of 
the House of Usher’’); also, a likening or comparison; a 
parable or allegory; also, a person or thing that is the like, 
match, or counterpart of another (as, “‘Begotten Son, Divine 
Similitude, In whose conspicuous countenance... the 
Almighty Father shines”: Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ iii. 
384); also, the likeness, semblance, or image of a person or 
thing (as, to make one thing in the similitude of another; 
“Take ye therefore good heed . . . Lest ye . . . make you 
a graven image, the szmilitude of any 
figure,”’ Deut. iv. 16). 
sim-i-ous (sim/i-us), a. 
Ape-like; apish; simian. 
sim-i-tar, scim-i-tar (sim/i-tar), n. [Cf. 
F. cimeterre, It. scimitarra, Sp. and Pg. 
cimitarra, simitar; origin uncertain; sup- 
posed to be from Persian.| A short, 
curved, single-edged sword used by the 
Turks, Persians, etc. 
sim-lin (sim/lin), n. [Var. of simnel.] A 
variety of summer squash shaped some- 
what like a round cake with a scalloped 
edge. [U.5S.] 
sim-mer (sim/ér), v. [Var. of earlier sim- 
per; perhaps imit.] I. intr. To make 
a gentle murmuring sound under the 
action of continued heat, as liquids just 
below the boiling-point; continue in a 
state approaching boiling, as liquids sub- 
jected to a gentle heat; fig., to continue 
ina state of subdued activity, suppressed 


Simbil. 


[L. simia, ape.] exit 


Simitar, Persian, 17th 
century. 
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simple 


excitement, or the like; develop slowly toward the point of 
breaking forth (as, a simmering spirit of revolt). IL. tr. 
To cause to simmer; keep in a state approaching boiling, 
as liquids subjected to a gentle heat.—sim/mer,n. A 
process or condition of simmering. ee 

sim-nel (sim/nel), n. [OF. simenel, < L. simila, fine wheat 
flour.] A kind of bread or biscuit made of fine wheat flour 
(now chiefly hist.); also, a kind of cake containing currants, — 
etc., eaten esp. on Mid-Lent Sunday (local, Eng.). 

si-mo-le-on (si-md/lé-9n), m. [Origin obscure.] A dollar. 
[Slang, U. S.] ; i 

si-mo-ni-ac (si-md/ni-ak), n. [ML. stmoniacus, < simonia, 
E. simony.| One who practises simony.—sim-o-ni-a-cal 
(sim-3-ni/a-kal), a. Of, pertaining to, or involving simony; 
guilty of or tainted by simony.—sim-o-ni/a-cal-ly, adv. 

Si-mo-ni-an (si-m6/ni-an), n. A member of an early Chris- 
tian (Gnostic) sect named after Simon Magus (see esym. of 
simony) and regarded as heretical. 

siemon=pure (si/mon-pir’), a. [From Simon Pure, a 
Quaker in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy, “‘A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife” (1718), who is impersonated by an impostor.] Real; 
genuine; authentic; true: as, the stmon-pure Mr. Smith 
(not an impostor or another person); the simon-pure heir; 
the simon-pure imported article. 

sim-o-ny (sim/9-ni), n. [OF. F. simonie, < ML. simonia, 
simony; so called from Simon Magus (the sorcerer), who 
sought to buy from the apostles the power of imparting the 
Holy Ghost: see Acts, viii. 9-24.] The act or practice of 
trafficking in sacred things; esp., the buying or selling of 
ecclesiastical preferments, benefices, etc. 

si-moom (si-mém’),. [Ar. samtim, < samm-, poison.] A 
hot, suffocating, sand-laden wind of the deserts of Arabia, 
Syria, northern Africa, etc. Also siemoon/ (-mGén/). 

simp (simp), . [Appar.short for simpleton.| A simpleton; 
a fool: as, “I guess it’s a joke on me, I was such a simp” 
(Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” xxxii.). [Slang.] 

sim-per (sim/pér), v. [Origin uncertain: cf. G. zimper, 
finical, dainty, coy.] I. intr. To smile in an affected, self- 
conscious manner: as, ‘‘She stood before the mirror courtesy- 
ing and simpering to her own image”’ (Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice- 
Told Tales,” Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment); “the nurse, a 
simpering piece of faded gentility” (Dickens’s ““Dombey and 
Son,” i.). IN. ¢r. To utter or say with a simper: as, to 
simper one’s thanks; “ ‘We have friends of yours here, Miss 
Nickall,’ simpered Mrs. Spatt’’ (Arnold Bennett’s ‘“Lion’s 
Share,” xxiv.).—sim/per, n. The smile or the facial expres- 
sion of one who simpers: as, “the unmeaning simper of a 
dangling coxcomb” (H. Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling,” 
Xxxiil.).—sim/per-er, n.—sim/per-ing-ly, adv. 

sim-ple (sim/pl), a.; compar. simpler, superl. simplest. 
[OF. F. simple, < L. simplus or simplez, simple, < sim-, 
akin to singulus, single, semel, once, simul, at once, together, 
and E. same; for L. -plus and -plex, see double and duplez. | 
Not divided into parts (as, a simple leaf, one having only a 
single blade; a simple stem, one that does not branch); not 
compound (as, a simple ascidian); composed of but one sub- 
stance or element (as, a simple substance); also, occurring or 
considered alone or with nothing added (as, a simple nega- 
tive; the simple truth or fact); bare or mere; also, having 
few parts; rudimentary, as forms of animal or plant life; not 
complex, complicated, or intricate (as, a simple design); 
easy to understand, deal with, use, etc. (as, “the faculty . . . 
of reducing his thought on any subject to the simplest and 
plainest terms possible,’’ Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” 
lv.; a simple matter; simple tools); not elaborate or arti- 
ficial (as, simple verse or meters; ‘a simple style); not ornate, 
elegant, or luxurious, as dress, furniture, food, tastes, mode of . 
life, etc.; plain, homely, or unpretentious; unostentatious, 
unaffected, or unassuming, as persons, the manner, etc. (as, 
“Those of highest worth and breeding are most simple in 
manner and attire”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xi.); also, 
of modest pretensions or station (as, “A fair large diamond 
. . . Such be for queens, and not for simple maids”: Tenny- 
son’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 230); humble or lowly (often 
opposed to gentle); common or ordinary (as, a simple citi- 
zen, a simple soldier); unimportant or insignificant; also, 
not complex, subtle, or overrefined mentally, as in ideas, 
tastes, etc. (as, “It was worth a guinea to see the simple 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, 
Glect, agony, int}, nite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actor, natire; 


late, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, | 
ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; ra, then; y, you; 


simple 


Colonel and his delight at the music,” Thackeray’s “New- 
comes,” i.; “He was one of those simple men that love and 
sympathize with children,” W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and 
Long Ago,” i.); artless or unsophisticated (as, “A simple 
Child . . . What should it know of death?” Wordsworth’s 
“We Are Seven,’’ 1); innocent, guileless, or sincere, as per- 
sons, the heart, etc.; unlearned or ignorant (as, ‘Among 
simple people she had the reputation of being a prodigy of 
information”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxx.); often, 
lacking in mental acuteness or shrewd sense; weakly credu- 
lous or easily imposed on; proceeding from or showing a 
lack of acuteness or sense, as an action or speech; sometimes, 
feeble-minded; imbecile.—simple contract, in law, a con- 
tract or agreement not under seal.—simple fraction. See 
fraction, n.—simple interest. See compound interest, 
under interest, n.—simple machine. See machine, n.— 
simple sentence, a sentence having but one subject and one 
predicate.—sim/ple, mn. Something simple; an uncom- 
pounded or unmixed thing, substance, or constituent; a 
medicine consisting of a single constituent, esp. one made 
from a single herb or plant}; hence, an herb or plant used for 
medicinal purposes (archaic: as, “Upon the margin of celes- 
tial streams alone those simples grow which cure the heart- 
ache,” Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” ii. 5); also, a person of 
humble condition (now usually opposed to gentle: archaic).— 
sim/ple, v. i.; -pled, -pling. To seek for or gather simples 
or medicinal herbs. [Archaic.] 
sim-ple=heart-ed (sim/pl-hir’ted), a. 
simple heart; guileless; sincere; 
heart/ed-ness, 7. 
sim-ple=mind-ed (sim’pl-min/ded), a. Having or showing 
a simple mind; artless or unsophisticated (as, “He was... . 
simple-minded like a child”: Stevenson’s “Travels with a 
Donkey,” iii. 2); lacking in mental acuteness or shrewd 
sense; sometimes, feeble-minded; mentally deficient.— 
sim/ple=mind/ed-ness, n. 

sim-ple-ness (sim/pl-nes), n. The state or quality of being 
simple. 

sim-pler (sim/plér),. One who gathers simples or medicinal 
herbs, or is versed in their properties; a herbalist. [Ar- 
chaic. ] 

sim-ple-ton (sim/pl-ton), n. [From simple.] A simple- 
minded person, or one lacking in intelligence or sense; a 
silly person; a fool: as, “My niece . . . is a poor, good- 
natured simpleton, as soft as butter’ (Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” April 17). 

sim-plex (sim/pleks). [L.: see simple] I. a. Simple; 
consisting of or characterized by a single element, action, or 
the like: as, simplex telegraphy (in which but one message 
at a time is sent over a single wire). IZ. n. An uncom- 
pounded word. 

sim-pli-ci-den-tate (sim/pli-si-den/tat). [L. simplex (sim- 
plic-), simple, + dens (dent-), tooth.] I. a. Belonging or 
pertaining to the Simplicidentata, a suborder or division of 
rodents (including all except the hares, rabbits, and pikas) 
in which there is only one pair of upper incisor teeth. I. 1. 
A simplicidentate rodent. he 

sim-pli-ci-ty (sim-plis‘i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [L. stmplict- 
tas, < simplex: see simple.] The state or quality of being 
simple; condition free from division into parts, or from com- 
pounding or compositeness; freedom from complexity, 
intricacy, ot elaborateness; absence of ornament, luxury, 
or pretentiousness; plainness; unaffectedness; artlessness; 
sincerity; ignorance; lack of mental acuteness or shrewd- 
ness; also, pl., instances of what is simple; simple forms of 
expression; plain or homely ways (as, “the simplicities of 
cottage life’: Wordsworth’s “Prelude,” vi. 2). — 

sim-pl#fi-ca-tion (sim/pli-fi-ka/shon), n. The act of simpli- 
fying, or the state of being simplified; reduction to a simple 
or more simple state or form. —sim/pli-fi-ca-tive (-ka-tiv), a. 
Tending to simplify. , 7 

sim-pli-fy (sim/pli-fi), ». t.; -fied, -fying. [F. sumplifier, < 
ML. simplificare, < L. simplus, simple, + facere, make. ] 
To make simple or more simple; render less complex or 
complicated; make plainer, more intelligible, or easier.— 
sim/pli-fi-er (-fi-ér), 7. 

sim-ply (sim/pli), adv. 
plexity, elaboration, or ornament; 


Having or showing a 
ingenuous. —sim/ple= 


In a simple manner; without com- 
plainly; unaffectedly; 


variable as d or j, g as s or sh, t as t or ch z as z or zh; 0, F. 
; 2 ; é VE obsolete; <, from; 4, ’and; 


¢, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 
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artlessly; without intelligence or sense; also, without addi- 
tion or qualification; merely or only (as, “The creature did 
not simply live in the house; she pervaded it”: Arnold 
Bennett’s “These Twain,” i.); absolutely (as, “She must be 
simply irresistible!”” Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” vii.). 

sim-u-la-cre (sim/ij-la-kér), n. [OF. F.] A simulacrum or 
image, as of a deity or of a person or thing. 

sim-u-la-crum (sim-i-la’krum), 7.; pl. -cra (-kra) or -crwms. 
[L., < simulare, make like: see simulate.] An image or 
material representation of a deity or of some person or thing; 
hence, a mere, faint, or unreal semblance (as, ‘““He was a mere 
simulacrum of his former self”: Lytton Strachey’s “Queen 
Victoria,” iv.). 

sim-u-lar (sim/a-lir). [Irreg. < L. simulare: see simulate. ] 
It. One who or that which simulates. IL.a. Simulated; 
counterfeit; false: as, ‘‘simular proof” (Shakspere’s “Cym- 
beline,” v. 5. 200). [Obs. or archaic. ] 

sim-u-late (sim/i-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. [L. simulatus, 
pp. of simulare, make like, imitate, assume the appearance 
of, < similis, like: see similar and same.| I.tr. To assume 
falsely the appearance or character of (a person or thing); 
make a pretense of (a quality, condition, feeling, action, etc.: 
as, “I... lay there simulating death,” W. H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land,” xii.); counterfeit; feign; also, to take on or 
have the semblance of (something else) without conscious 
imitation (as, “A fallacious and verdant scum upon the sur- 
face of deep pools simulated the turf that had been removed,” 
Motley’s ““Dutch Republic,” iii. 2; certain insects simulate 
flowers or leaves; the spelling ‘frontispiece’ simulates ‘piece’). 
Il. intr. To make pretense; feign: as, ‘He could neither 
simulate nor dissimulate” (H. James’s ‘‘Europeans,” x.).— 
sim/u-late, a. Simulated; feigned. [Archaic.]—sim-u- 
la/tion (-la/shon), n. [L. simulatio(n-).] The act of 
simulating; false assumption of a particular appearance or 
character; pretending or feigning; sometimes, assumption of 
a particular appearance or form as if by unconscious imita- 
tion.—sim/u-la-tive (-ld-tiv), a. Characterized by simu- 
lation.—sim/u-la-tor (-la-tor), n. 

sim-ul-ta-ne-ous (sim-ul-ta/né-us or si-mul-), a. [From L. 
simul, at once, at the same time, together (see simple), + 
-taneus as in momentaneus, subitaneus: ci. momentaneous, 
subitaneous.] Existing, occurring, or operating at the same 
time; coincident in time: as, simultaneous outbreaks in 
several districts; simultaneous shots sounding as one.— 
sim/ul-ta-ne/i-ty (-ta-né/i-ti), sim-ul-ta/ne-ous-ness, 7. 
—sim-ul-ta/ne-ous-ly, adv. 

siemurgh (si-moérg’), n. [Pers.] A monstrous bird of Per- 
sian mythology, corresponding to the Arabian roc. 

sin! (sin), n. [AS. synn, syn, akin to D. zonde, G. siinde, 
Icel., Sw., and Dan. synd, sin: cf. L. sons (sont-), guilty. ] 
Transgression of divine law (as, “Sin is a reproach to any 
people”: Prov. xiv. 34); an act regarded as such transgres- 
sion, or any violation, esp. a wilful or deliberate one, of some 
religious or moral principle (as, a venial sim, or a mortal or 
deadly sin: see the adjectives); hence, any serious transgres- 
sion or offense; anything deemed utterly wrong; also, de- 
pravity, or tendency to evil (as, original sin: see under 
original, a.).—sin1, v.; sinned, sinning. [AS. syngian.] 
I. intr. To commit sin; doa sinful act; hence, to offend 
against a principle, standard, or the like (as, ‘Faces sinning 
Against proportion”: Byron’s “Don Juan,” vi. 52). IE. tr. 
To do or perform sinfully; commit (a sin: as, <a) TNT 
who had sinned all the sins,’”’ H. G. Wells’s ‘““Tono-Bungay,” 
iii. 3. § 2); also, to be ungrateful for (mercies); also, to bring, 
drive, etc., by sinning. 

sin? (sin), adv., prep., and conj. [Contr. of sithen.] Since. 
[Now prov. ] 

Si-nze-an (si-né/an or si-), a. [See Sinic.] Chinese. 

Si-na-ic (si-na/ik), a. Same as Sinaitic. 

Si-na-it-ic (si-nd-it/ik), a. Pertaining to Mount Sinai. 

si-nal-bin (si-nal/bin), n. [L. sin(a@p?), mustard, -- alb(us), 
white.] In chem., a colorless crystalline glucoside contained 
in the seeds of white mustard. 

sin-a-pine (sin’a-pin), n. [L. sinapi, mustard: see sina- 
pism.] Inchem., an unstable alkaloid contained in the seeds 
of white and black mustard. —si-map-ic (si-nap/ik), a. 

sin-a-pism (sin’a-pizm), 7. [LL. sinapismus, < Gr. 
cowards, < owanifew, treat with a mustard-plaster, < 


cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


since 


olvame (L. sinapi, sinapis), mustard.] In med., a mustard- 
plaster. 

since (sins). [Contr. of sithence, sithens.] 1¥. adv. From 
then till now (often preceded by ever); also, at some or any 
time between a particular past time and the present (as, he 
at first refused, but has sznce consented); subsequently; 
also, ago, or before now (as, long since). II. prep. Contin- 
uously from or counting from (a past time or event) to the 
present (as, the package has been ready since noon; the 
period since the birth of Christ); also, at some or any time 
between (a past time or event) and the present (as, we have 
not seen him since Monday; many changes have taken place 
since the war). IIL. conj. Continuously from or counting 
from the time when (as, he has been busy ever since he came; 
it is a year to-day since he came); also, in the course of the 
period following the time when (as, he has written but once 
since he left us); also, whent (after remember, etc.: see 
Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” iii. 2. 206); also, as a-consequence 
of the fact that, or seeing that (as, since you ask, I will tell 
you; they rose, since such was the custom); inasmuch as; 
because. 

sin-cere (sin-sér’), a.; compar. sincerer, superl. sincerest. 
[L. sincerus, pure, sound, genuine, honest, sincere, perhaps 
related to sim- in simplex: see simple.] Pure, unmixed, or 
unadulterated (archaic: as, “As newborn babes, desire the 
sincere milk of the word,” 1 Peter, ii. 2); without admixture 
(of: rare); soundt or unimpaired{; true, veracious, or cor- 
rect (obs. or archaic); now, usually, free from any element of 
deceit, dissimulation, or duplicity, as persons, feelings, inten- 
tions, statements, work, etc.; honest.—sin-cere/ly, adv.— 
sin-cere/ness, 7.—sin-cer/i-ty (-ser‘i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
The state or character of being sincere; freedom from deceit, 
dissimulation, or duplicity; honesty; pl., sincere feelings, 
actions, etc. 

sin-ci-put (sin/si-put), mn. [L., < semi-, half, + caput, 
head.] In anat., the fore part of the head or skull (cf. 
occiput); also, the upper part of the skull.—sin-cip/i-tal 
(-sip/i-tal), a. 

sine’ (sin), n. [NL. sinus, sine, special use (rendering an 
Ar. term) of L. sinus, a bend, fold, hanging fold of a toga: 
see sinus.] In étrigon., orig., a perpendicular line drawn from 
one extremity of an arc of a circle to the diameter which 
passes through its other extremity; D 
now, the ratio of the length of this B 
line to that of the radius of the circle; 
hence, of an acute angle of a right- 
angled triangle, a trigonometric func- 
tion equal to the ratio of the length of 
the side opposite the angle to that of Sie 

the hypotenuse. BE is the sine of the arc 

si-ne? (si/né), prep. [L.: cf. sans.] AB; and the ratio of BE 
Miathout:—sine dio (di’é). [L.] 55, the sine of the 
‘Without day’; without a day fixed for 

futureaction: used with adjourn, postpone, etc. —sine quanon 
(kw4 non). [L.] ‘Without which not’: a phrase often used 
as an adjective (meaning ‘indispensable,’ ‘absolutely neces- 
sary’) or as a noun (meaning ‘an indispensable condition’: 
as, “He always insisted, as the absolute sine qua non, that 
verbal complaints should be presented to him with the 
oy pomp,” Chesterton’s “Napoleon of Notting Hill,” 
ii. 2). 

si-ne-cure (si/né-kir, also sin’é-). [L. sine, without, + cura, 
E. cure, n.] I. n. An ecclesiastical benefice without cure 
of souls; hence, any office requiring little or no work, esp. 
one yielding profitable returns. II. a. Of the nature of a 
sinecure (as, “‘a half-pay officer who held the sinecure posi- 
tion of under-butler”: Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” 
iv.); also, holding a sinecure.—si/ne-cur-ism (-kir-izm), n. 
The practice of holding or permitting sinecures. —si/ne-cur- 
ist, n. 

sin-ew (sin’a), n. [AS. sionw-, seonw-, in inflectional forms 
of sionu, seonu, akin to D. zenuw, G. sehne, Icel. sin, Sw. 
senda, Dan. sene, sinew.] A tendon; also, a nervet; fig., that 
which supplies the strength or sustains the activities of any- 
thing (often in pl.: as, the sinews of war, that is, money as 
necessary for the carrying on of war, after the Latin nervos 
belli, pecuniam infinitam, “the sinews of war, unlimited 
money,” Cicero’s “Philippics,” v. 2. 5); hence, strength, 


Cc B 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, 
Glect, agdny, intd, tnite; 
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pine; pot, note, méve, nér; up, lite, 
(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, 


single 


vigor, or energy (often in pl.).—sin/ew, v. t. To furnish 
with sinews; strengthen as by sinews; also, to bind as with 
sinews (rare: as, “So shalt thou sinew both these lands to- 
gether,” Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” ii. 6. 91).—sin/ew-less, 
a. Destitute of sinews; hence, lacking vigor; feeble.— 
sin/ew-y, a. Furnished with or full of sinews; also, having 
strong sinews, or strong or vigorous (as, “his sinewy frame, 
which showed him formed for hardy deeds of arms”: Irving’s 
“Conquest of Granada,” ii.); derived from or characteristic 
of strong sinews (as, “sinewy strength”: Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake,” i. 28); hence, vigorous or forcible, or nervous, as 
language, writings, literary style, etc.; also, like a sinew; 
tough; stringy. ; 5 

sin-fo-ni-a (sén-f6-né/a), n.; pl. -nie (-né/a). [It.] In musie, 
a symphony. . 

sin-ful (sin/ful), a. [AS. synfull.] Full of sin, as a person; 
wicked; also, involving sin, as an action.—sin/ful-ly, adv. 
—sin/ful-ness, n. ot 

sing (sing), v. 7.; pret. sang or sung, pp. sung, ppr. singing. 
[AS. singan (pret. sang, pp. sungen) = D. zingen = G. 
singen = Icel. syngja = Goth. siggwan, sing.] To utter 
words or sounds in succession with musical modulations of 
the voice; tell of something in song; chant or intone, as in 
divine servicet; call (owt: colloq.); also, to admit of being 
sung, as verses; also, to compose verse; tell of something in 
verse; also, to produce tuneful sounds, as certain birds, in- 
sects, etc. (as, ““Redbreasts sing all through the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn”: G. White’s ‘Nat. Hist. of Selborne,” 
i. 40); give out a continuous ringing, whistling, murmuring, 
or other sound of musical quality, as a tea-kettle, a brook, 
etc.; move with such a sound, as a bullet, etc. (as, “A stone 
sang past my head”: Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard,” vi.); also, to have the sensation of a ringing or hum- 
ming sound, as the ears (as, “I had forgotten the buffet, 
though mine ear swng after it for a whole day”: Scott’s 
“fvanhoe,” xl.).—to sing small. See under small, adv.— 
sing, v.¢. To utter with musical modulations of the voice, 
as a song; give forth in sounds of musical quality, as a bird 
its song; chant or intone (as, “(On Christmas Eve the mass 
was sung”: Scott’s “Marmion,” vi., Introd.); call (out: 
colloq.); also, to frame or utter in poetic form; also, to re- 
late or celebrate in song or in verse (as, “Arms and the man 
I sing”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “AEneid,” i. 1); also, to pro- 
claim enthusiastically (as, to sing a person’s praises); also, 
to bring, send, put, etc., with or by singing (as, to sing a child 
to sleep).—to sing another (or a different) song or tune, 
fig., to speak or act in a very different manner, esp. with 
greater modesty or humility.—sing, n. The act, or an act 
or performance, of singing; a meeting of persons for singing; 
also, a singing, ringing, or whistling sound, as of a bullet in 
its flight. [Chiefly colloq.]—sing’a-ble, a. That may be ; 
sung. 

singe (sinj), v. ¢.; singed, singeing. [AS. sengan = D. 
zengen = G. sengen, singe; perhaps orig. a causative form, 
meaning ‘cause to sing’ (with reference to the sound of burn- 
ing), from the Teut. verb represented by E. sing.] To burn 
superficially; burn the ends or projections of (hair, etc.); 
subject (a carcass, as of a plucked fowl) to flame in order to 
remove the hair; also, to remove by superficial burning (as, 
“The doctor, Whose beard they have singed off with brands 
of fire’: Shakspere’s “Comedy of Errors,” v. 1. 171).—singe, 
n. The act or an act of singeing; also, a superficial burn. 

sing-er! (sing/ér),n. One who or that which sings; a trained 
or professional vocalist; a poet; a singing bird. 

sin-ger? (sin’jér), n. One who or that which singes. 

Sin-gha-lese (sing-ga-lés’ or -léz’). [Skt. Sinhala, Ceylon. ] 
I. a. Pertaining to the island of Ceylon, or to its principal 
native race or their language. II. n.; pl. -lese. A member 
of the Singhalese race; also, the Singhalese language, an 
Aryan dialect closely related to Pali. 

Sing-ing (sing/ing), n. The act or sound of one who or that 
which sings; a sensation of ringing in the ears or head.— 
sing’ing, p.a. That sings; also, of the nature of singing; 
having the musical quality of song.—singing bird, a bird 
that sings; a song-bird; specif, any oscine bird whether it 
sings or not. 

sin-gle (sing’gl), a. [OF. single, 


: a. sengle, << L. singulus, 
single, separate, individual: 


see simple.] Alone, solitary, 


(lightened) aviary, 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
fH, then; y, you; 


natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; 


— 


(variable) d as d or j, 


single 


or without others (as, “‘Each man apart, all single and alone, 
Yet an arch-villain keeps him company”: Shakspere’s 
“Timon of Athens,” v. 1. 110); separate or distinct (as, 
single pieces; to bind single sheets into a volume); con- 
sidered separately, individual, or particular (as, each single 
citizen; to recall single instances of heroism); pertaining 
to an individual, personal, or private (as, one’s single will 
must yield to the will of the majority); unmarried, or per- 
taining to the unmarried state (as, a single man or woman; 
single life; single blessedness, see phrase below); also, one 
only (as, a single hope remained; not a single word was 
said); sole; only; sometimes, singular or unique (obs. or 
archaic); also, consisting of one part, element, or member, 
or being of unit size or extent, as distinguished from double, 
triple, etc.; having but one set of petals, as a flower; of a 
size suitable for one person, as a room or bed; requiring 
the use of but one hand, as a weapon (see single-stick); of one 
against one, as combat or fight; of only moderate strength 
or body, as ale, etc.; slight} or poort (as, “Is not . . . your 
wit single?’ Shakspere’s “2 Henry IV.,” i. 2. 207); simplef, 
plain}, or mere}; also, sincere, honest, or single-minded (as, 
a single heart; single devotion); of the eye, seeing rightly 
or justly (from Biblical use: as, “If therefore thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light,” Mat. vi. 22).— 
single blessedness, orig., in Shakspere’s use, the state of 
one who forgoes marriage, or becomes a celibate, for religious 
reasons, and is hence regarded as blessed (see ““Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” i. 1. 67-78); hence, in general, with more or 
less allusion to the blessings attached, the unmarried state 
(humorous: as, “She was left unplucked on the stalk of 
single blessedness,” Galt’s “Ayrshire Legatees,” vii.). — 
single entry. See under entry.—single file, a file or line 
of persons or things arranged one by one behind another; 
Indian file.—single tax, in econ., a tax on a single object of 
taxation, as land, capital, or income; specif., taxation solely 
on land-value, to the exclusion of other taxation by the same 
state.—single track, a single line of railroad-track between 
points, for travel in either direction. Hence sin’ gle=track’, 
a. Having only a single track, as a railroad; fig., able to 
go or act but one way at a time, as the mind; hence, some- 
times, limited in capacity for changing opinion or purpose. 
—sin/gle, n. Something single, or alone, separate, sole, 
consisting of one part or element, being of unit size or extent, 
etc.; a single one; in falconry, a claw or talon; in hunting, 
the tail of an animal, esp. of a deer; in baseball, a hit which 
allows the batter to reach first base only; in cricket, a hit for 
which one run is scored; in lawn-tennis, etc., a game or match 
played with only one person on each side; in theatrical use, 
a player or performer who appears alone in a vaudeville act. 
—sin/gle, v.; -gled, -gling. 1.tr. To separate (now chiefly 
in hunting: as, a hound singles a deer from the herd); pick 
or choose out from others (commonly with out: as, “Romance 
had singled Jim for its own,” J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xxix.; 
“Looking for the complement and counterpart of Lady 
Casterley, one would perhaps have singled out her brother,” 
Galsworthy’s “Patrician,” i. 8; to single out a fact for special 
mention, or a person for a particular duty); thin (young 
growing plants) so as to leave each one separate; also, to 
make single or reduce to one; unite into one. IL. intr. To 
separate from others; become single, as a railroad-track; 
also, of a horse, to go at the gait called single-foot. 

sin-gle=breast-ed (sing/gl-bres/ted), a. Of a garment, 
overlapping across the breast only sufficiently to allow of 
fastening. Cf. double-breasted. 

sin-gle=eyed (sing’gl-id’), a. Having but one eye; also, 
seeing rightly; just, honest, or straightforward in views, 
aims, etc. , 

sin-gle=foot (sing’gl-fit), n. A certain gait of a horse, also 
called rack. See rack®.—sin/gle=foot, v. 7. Of a horse, to 
go at the gait called single-foot. —sin/gle=foot’er, 7. 

sin-gle=hand-ed (sing’gl-han’ded), a. Having, using, or re- 
quiring the use of, but one hand; also, acting or working 
alone or unaided (as, “‘Single-handed, and without a servant, 
she performed all the labors of Mr. Jonathan Rossiter’s little 
establishment”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” XXXili.) ; 
carried on or performed by one alone or unaided (as, single- 
handed pie sometimes, of a combat, carried on by one 
on each side. —sin/gle=hand/ed-ly, adv. 
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sin-gle=heart-ed (sing/g]-hir’ted), a. Having or showing 
a single or sincere heart; sincere in feeling or spirit; also, 
single-minded or undivided in feeling or purpose (as, “He 
was single-hearted in his aim’: Maugham’s “Moon and 
Sixpence,”  xliii.).—sin/gle=heart/ed-ly, adv.—sin/gle= 
heart/ed-ness, 7. 
sin-gle=leaf (sing’gl-léf), n. A pifion or pine, Pinus mono- 
phylla, of west- 
ern North 


America, with 
leaves growing 
singly. 


sin-gle=-mind-ed 
(sing’gl-min/- 
ded), a. Hav- 
ing or showing a 
single or sincere 
mind; single- 
hearted; also, 
having or show- “ y 
ing a mind un- Pah PN 
divided in feel- Sug Wy ay 
ing or purpose. (aly i 
—sin/gle= iy 
mind/ed-ly, 
adv. —sin/gle= 
mind/ed-ness, 
n. 

sin-gle-ness 
(sing’gl-nes), 7. 
cihewistatemnon 
quality of being 
single; solitari- 
ness; unmarried 
state; oneness; 
sincerity, hon- 
esty, or integrity; freedom from duplicity or deceit. 

sin-gle=phase (sing/gl-faz), a. In elect., noting or pertain- 
ing to an alternating current of one phase. 

sin-gle=stick (sing/gl-stik), n. A stick requiring the use of 
but one hand, employed in fencing, etc.; also, fencing, etc., 
with such a stick (as, ‘‘an exciseman, whom he challenged to 
a bout at singlestick”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
June 26). 

sin-glet (sing’glet), n. [From single, after doublet.]| A kind 
of undershirt or jersey worn by men. 

sin-gle-ton (sing’gl-ton), n. [From single: for the termina- 
tion, cf. simpleton.] Something occurring singly, or apart 
from others; in card-playing, a card which is the only one of 
a suit in a hand. 

sin-gle-tree (sing’gl-tré), n. Same as swingletree. 

sin-gly (sing/gli), adv. As a single person or thing; apart 
from others, separately, or individually (as, consider each 
point singly); by one’s own efforts solely, or single-handed 
(as, to strive singly against a general evil); also, as single 
units; one by one, or one at a time (as, misfortunes never 
come singly); also, solely} or onlyf. 

sing=sing(sing/- 
sing),n. [Afr.] 
An African an- 
telope, Kobus 
sing-sing. 

sing-song 
(sing/séng). I. 
m. Verse, or a 
piece of verse, 
of a_ jingling 
or monotonous 
character; also, 
monotonous 
thythmical 
cadence, tone, 
or sound (as, 
“the rapt sing- 
song of the 
wayside for- 
tune-teller”: 
Kipling’s 


Single-leaf, 


Sing-sing. 
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“Kim,” iii.); also, a social gathering with singing (colloq.). 
II. a. Making mere jingling verse or singsong, as a poet; 
also, of the nature of jingling verse or singsong; also, 
monotonous in rhythm, as utterance (as, “repeating in 
true sing-song vernacular the legend of St. George and his 
fight”: Hughes’s “Tom Brown’s School Days,” i. 1).—sing’- 
song, v. I. intr. To make verses, speak, etc., in singsong. 
II. ir. To express or utter in singsong. t 
sing-spiel (zing’shpél), n. [G., < singen, sing, + spel, 
play.] A kind of semi-dramatic work or performance, for- 
merly common in Germany, in which singing and spoken 
dialogue alternate. ' 

sin-gu-lar (sing/gG-lir). [OF. singuler (F. singulier), < L. 
singularis, < singulus, E. single.| 1. a. Alonef or soli- 
tary}; separate, individual, or particular (now chiefly in the 
legal phrase ‘all and singular,’ all collectively and individu- 
ally); pertaining to an individualf, or privatet; also, one 
only, or single (obs. or archaic); being the only one of the 
kind, unparalleled, or unique (as, an event singular in the 
history of the world); extraordinary or remarkable, as in 
character, extent, etc. (as, “a scene of singular beauty,” 
Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” ix.; singular favor or suc- 
cess); unusual or strange (as, a singular occurrence; ‘‘the 
singular history of the former heir,’’ Marryat’s “King’s 
Own,” 1.); peculiar, odd, eccentric, or bizarre (as, a singular 
person; singular behavior, taste, or dress); also, pertaining 
or relating to but one person or thing, or not general 
(specif. in logic: as, ““A Singular term is one which can 
denote only a single object . . . William Shakspeare, the 
most precious of the metals, are singular terms,” Jevons’s 
“Elementary Lessons in Logic,” iii.); in gram., signifying or 
implying but one person or thing (as, the singular number; a 
singular verb-form: cf. plural, a.,and dual,a.). 1%. n. That 
which is singular; a single person or thing; in gram., the 
singular number; a noun, verb, or other word in this number. 
—sin-gu-lar/i-ty (-lar/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state, 
fact, or quality of being singular; solitarinesst; oneness; 
uniqueness; extraordinary or remarkable character; unusual- 
ness or strangeness; oddness or eccentricity (as, ““He affected 
singularity, in order to establish his claims to genius’’: Maria 
Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” i.); also, something singular; an 
individual or unusual feature or characteristic, or a pecu- 
liarity (as, ‘One of the larger singularities of the great war 
is its failure to produce great and imposing personalities”’: 
H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” i.).— 
sin’/gu-lar-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To make singular 
or single; individualize; also, to distinguish or signalize.— 
sin’gu-lar-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—sin’/gu-lar-ly, adv. 
Ina singular manner; toa singular extent or degree; extraor- 
dinarily; unusually; strangely; peculiarly.—sin/gu-lar- 
ness, n. 

Sin-ha-lese (sin-ha-lés’ or -léz/), a. and n. Same as Sin- 
ghalese. 

Sin-ic (sin’ik), a. [ML. Sinicus, < L. Sine, < Gr. Divas, 
pl., the Chinese.] Chinese.—Sin/i-cism (-i-sizm), n. 
Chinese methods or customs; a Chinese usage. —Sin/i-cize 
(-siz), v. t.; -cized, -cizing. To invest with a Chinese charac- 
ter.—Sin/i-ci-za/tion (-si-za/shon), n. 

sin-is-ter (sin/is-tér),a. [OF. F. sinistre, < L. sinister, left, 
on the left, adverse, unfavorable.] Pertaining to or situated 
on the left side; left; left-hand; also, on or toward the left 
as the side or direction of ill omen; hence, portending mis- 
fortune, as an omen; of ominous import or character, as oc- 
currences, rumors, meaning, etc.; suggestive of threatened 
or intended evil, as looks, utterances, actions, etc.; also, of 
an unfortunate or disastrous kind, as an accident, chance, or 
fate; unfavorable (to); also, malign in purpose, as sugges- 
tions; evil, bad, or base, as influences, practices, motives, 
etc.; also, in her., situated to the left of the bearer, and hence 
to the right of the spectator (opposed to dezter).—sin/is- 
ter-ly, adv.—sin/is-ter-ness, n.—sin/is-trad (-trad), adv. 
[See -ad.] To the left: opposed to deztrad.—sin/is-tral 
(-tral),a. Of or pertaining to the left side; left; left-handed; 
of a spiral shell, having the whorl rising from right to left, 
as viewed from the outside.—sin/is-tral-ly, adv.—sin/is- 
trorse (-trérs), a. [L. sinistrorsus, toward the left, < 
sinister, left, + versus, toward.] Rising spirally from right 
to left (from a point of view at the center of the spiral), as a 
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stem: by some authorities taken in the opposite sense (from 
a point of view on the outside of the spiral). Cf. deatrorse. 
—sin/is-trous, a. Sinistral; also, ill-omened; unlucky; 
disastrous; also, malignf; evilft; basef. ; 
sink (singk), v.; pret. sank or sunk, pp. sunk or (now chiefly 
as p. a.) sunken, ppr. sinking. [AS. sincan (pret. sanc, pp. 
suncen) = D. zinken = G. sinken = Icel. sékkva = Goth. 
siggan, sink.] 1. intr. To go under or to the bottom, as 
in water (often opposed to float or swim); go down until 
wholly or partly covered over, as in a quicksand, a bog, 
snow, etc.; become submerged; also, to settle or fall grad- 
ually or gently downward, as from insufficiently supported 
weight, as a heavy structure, a portion of the earth’s crust, a 
partially deflated balloon, etc.; fall slowly from weakness, 
fatigue, etc., as a person or an animal; settle down into a 
reclining, sitting, or kneeling posture (as, “She pushed a 
chair up to the tea-table and Mrs. Struthers sank into it”: 
Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘Age of Innocence,” ix.); also, to descend 
gradually to a lower level, as water, flames, a heavy gas, etc.; 
go down (apparently) toward or below the horizon, as a 
heavenly body or as land seen from a departing ship; settle 
down, as darkness upon the earth; have a downward slope, 
as ground; also, to fall in, or assume a hollow form or ap- 
pearance, as the cheeks, etc. (often with in: cf. sunken); 
also, to enter (in, into, etc.), as a permeating liquid, a weapon, 
or, fig., ideas or truth penetrating into the mind; also, to 
pass gradually into some state, as of slumber, reverie, silence, 
oblivion, etc. (as, “I finished a happy day by sinking to sleep 
in a soft, clean bed”: W. H. Hudson’s ‘Purple Land,” 
xxi.); pass or fall into some lower or worse state, as of for- 
tune, estimation, moral being, etc.; decline or degenerate; 
fail markedly or seriously in physical strength or vital power, 
esp. in approaching death; fall in depression, as the heart or 
spirits (as, ““My spirits began to sink under the burthen of a 
strong distemper”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 6); give 
way under misfortune or affliction, as a person; also, 
to decrease in amount, extent, degree, etc., as value, prices, 
rates, etc.; become lower in tone or pitch, as sound, the 
voice, etc.; also, to sink a shaft, well, etc., by excavating or 
boring. IL. tr. To cause to sink or become submerged, as 
in water (as, to sink the enemy’s ships; to sink a caisson for 
engineering work); also, to cause to fall, descend, or go to 
a lower level (as, rivers sunk by drought; to sink a weapon 
to the ground); see (land, a ship, etc.) sink beneath the hori- 
zon with increasing distance (as, ‘In a few hours we sank 
them [islands] in the north-east”: Dana’s “Two Years be- 
fore the Mast,” iv.); put down (a pipe, post, etc.), as into 
the ground; insert (a screw, part, etc.) into something; de- 
press (a part, area, etc.) below the general level, as by ex- 
cavating or hollowing; hence, to make (a hole, shaft, well, 
etc.) by excavating or boring downward; hollow out (any 
cavity); cut the design into (a die, etc.: cf. die-sinker); also, 
to cause to fall into some state (as, “The gloom of the hour 
. . Sunk him in silent reverie’: Mrs. Radcliffe’s “Romance 
of the Forest,” i.); bring to some lower or worse state; 
reduce, lower, or degrade; bring to ruin or perdition (for- 
merly much used in imprecation: as, “Sink the public, 
madam, when the fair are to be attended,’ Goldsmith’s 
“Good-Natured Man,” ii.); depress or deject, as in spirit; 
also, to reduce in amount, extent, etc., as value or prices (as, 
“whatever regulations tend to sink the price . . . below 
what it naturally would be’: Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations,” iv. 8); decrease or extinguish (a debt) by pay- 
ment (as, “the funds given for sinking the debt,” Burke’s 
“Conciliation with the Colonies”: cf. sinking-fund); lower 
(the voice, etc.: as, “sinking her voice almost to a whisper,” 
W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xxii.); also, to merge, as 
one thing in another (as, to sink the official in the friend, that 
is, to subordinate one’s own official character to one’s rela- 
tion as friend); give up or abandon, as a name or title; sup- 
press, as facts; omit, ignore, or avoid mentioning; leave out 
of consideration; also, to invest (money), now esp. unprofita- 
bly (as, “The money sunk here unproductively would have 
quite restored the family”: Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballan- 
trae,” ii.); lose (money) in an unfortunate investment, etc. 
—sink, n. A pit or cesspool, or a drain or sewer, as for 
dirty water, liquid filth, etc. (now rare); a basin or receptacle, 
esp. in a kitchen, connected with a drain, for receiving and 
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carrying off dirty water; hence, fig., a place of vice or cor- 
ruption; a resort or abode of depraved persons; also, a low- 
lying area or basin in land where waters collect, or where 
they disappear by sinking downward or by evaporation; 
sometimes, a sink-hole; also, the act or an act of sinking (as, 
“The patient sink and swell Of winds among the leaves’’: 
Lowell’s “Legend of Brittany,” ii. 19). 

sink-a-ble (sing’ka-bl), a. That may be sunk. 

‘sink-er (sing’kér), m. One who or that which sinks; a die- 
sinker; a weight of lead, etc., for sinking a fishing-line, 
fishing-net, or the like in the water; also, a doughnut or a 
cruller (slang, U. S.). 

sink=hole (singk’/hol), m. A hole or funnel-like cavity formed 
in rock, etc., by the action of water, and serving to conduct 
surface water to an underground passage; a swallow or 
swallow-hole. 

sink-ing=fund (sing/king-fund), n. A fund formed by a 
government, a corporation, or the like, as by periodically 
setting aside certain amounts of money to accumulate at 
interest, for the sinking or extinguishing of a debt: as, 
“The Sinking Fund, which is part of the Budget of regular 
governmental expenditures, reduces the debt by about three 
ae million dollars a year” (A. W. Mellon’s ‘“Taxation,”’ 
lii.). 

sink-less (singk/les), a. Unsinkable, as a ship. 

sin-less (sin/les), a. [AS. synléas.] Free from or without 
sin.—sin/less-ly, adv.—sin/less-ness, n. 

sin-ner (sin/ér), m. One who sins; a transgressor; an of- 
fender. 

sinenet (sin’et), n. Same as sennit (cordage). 

Sinn Fein (shin fain). [Ir. sinn féin, ‘we ourselves.’] A 
political organization in Ireland, founded about 1905, ad- 
vocating the advancement of Ireland along national lines 
and its complete political separation from Great Britain. 
—Sinn Fein/er. A member or supporter of the Sinn Fein. 

Sino-. Form of L. Sinz, Gr. Diva, the Chinese, used in 
combination, as in Sino-Japanese, Sinology. 

sin=of-fer-ing (sin/of’ér-ing), n. A sacrifice or other offer- 
ing made as an atonement for sin. See Ex. xxix. 14. 

Sin-o=Jap-a-nese (sin/d-jap-a-nés’ or -néz/, or si/nG-), a. 
[See Sino-.] Chinese and Japanese; of both China and 
Japan: as, Sino-Japanese art. 

Sin-o-log-i-cal (sin-d-loj/i-kal), a. Of or pertaining to 
Sinology.—Si-nol-o-gist (si-nol/9-jist), m. One versed in 
Sinology. —Sin/o-logue (-log), n. A Sinologist. 

Si-nol-o-gy (si-nol/d-ji), n. [See Sino- and -logy.] The 
branch of knowledge or study that deals with the language, 
literature, history, institutions, customs, etc., of China. 

Si-non (si/non), n. [From that Sinon who, during the siege 
of Troy, induced the Trojans to take into their city the 
wooden horse, filled with armed Greeks.] A treacherous or 
perfidious betrayer: as, ‘Mr. Osbaldistone inveighed .. . 
against the arts of these modern Sinons” (Scott’s “Rob Roy,” 
iv.). 

Sin-o-phil, Sin-o-phile (sin’9-fil). [See Sino- and -phil.] 
I. a. Friendly to the Chinese; fond of Chinese ways, cus- 
toms, etc. II. n. A friend or admirer of the Chinese. 

sin-ter (sin/tér), n. [G., = E. cinder.] Siliceous or cal- 
careous matter deposited by springs, as that formed around 
the vent of a geyser. 

sin-u-ate, sin-u-at-ed (sin/(-at, -d-ted), a. [L. sinuatus, 
pp. of sinware, bend, wind, < sinus: see sinus.] Bent in 
and out; winding; sinuous; in bot., having the margin 
strongly or distinctly wavy, as a leaf.—sin/u- 
ate-ly, adv.—sin-u-a/tion (-a/shgn), 7. A wind- 
ing; a sinuosity. , 

sin-u-os-i-ty (sin-i-os‘i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
Sinuous form or character; winding; also, a 

curve, bend, or turn, as of a winding road or 
river or of any sinuous formation or cavity (com- 
monly in pl.: as, “The long stretch of the Alpine — sinuat 
coast continued beyond sight its endless sinuosi- Leaf. 
ties,’ J. Conrad’s “Rover,” xvi.); fig., pl., intricacies. 

sin-u-ous (sin/a-us), a. [L. sinwosus, < sinus: see sinus. | 

Abounding in curves, bends, or turns, or winding (as, ‘“gar- 
dens bright with sinuous rills”: Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan”); 
fig., intricate; indirect; devious; morally crooked.—sin/u- 
ous-ly, adv.—sin/u-ous-ness, 7. 
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si-nus (si/nus), n.; pl. sinuses, L. sinus. [L., a bend, fold, 
inner place, hollow, bay or gulf: cf. sime1.] A curve, bend, 
or fold; a curving part or recess; a bayf or gulff; in anat., 
any of various cavities, recesses, or passages, as a hollow in 
a bone, or a reservoir or channel for venous blood; in pathol., 
a narrow, elongated abscess with a small orifice; a narrow 
passage leading to an abscess or the like; in bot., a small, 
ee depression between two projecting lobes, as of a 
eaf. 

-sion. See -ton. 

Siou-an (sé’an), a. Belonging to or constituting a linguistic 
stock of North American Indians formerly widespread 
through the central U. S. and northward into British America, 
and including the Sioux (Dakota), Crow, Iowa, Mandan, 
Omaha, Osage, Winnebago, and other tribes. 

sip (sip), v.; sipped, sipping. [ME. stppen; prob. a modi- 
fied form of swp!.] 1. intr. To take up liquid with the lips 
in small quantities for swallowing; drink by sips: as, ‘‘Peyrol 
... sipped from his mug” (J. Conrad’s ‘“Rover,”’ ix.). 
Also fig. II. tr. To drink by sips, or little by little (as, 
“The water’s boiling! Now sip a good glass slowly”: Gals- 
worthy’s ‘Dark Flower,” ii. 3); fig., to take in, absorb, or 
enjoy as if by sips (as, “every herb that sips the dew,” 
Milton’s “Il Penseroso,” 172; “He was a man of taste, and 
sipped the arts and other knowledge, as he sauntered Europe 
round,” Reade’s “Christie Johnstone,” i.); also, to take 
honey from as by sips (poetic: as, “They [bees]... sip 
the purple flow’rs,” Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘“Georgics,” iv. 76). 
—sip, n. An act of sipping; also, a small quantity taken 
by or as by sipping; a small draft or drink (as, “I . . . dis- 
mounted to give my horse a sip of clear water”: W. H. 
Hudson’s “Purple Land,” vii.). 

sipe (sip), v. 1.; siped, siping. [AS. sipian, soak: cf. seep.] 
To percolate or ooze through something; seep. [Chiefly Sc. 
and north. Eng.] 

si-phon (si/fon), n. [L. sipho(n-), < Gr. olgwy, tube, pipe.] 
A bent tube of glass, metal, rubber, or the like, by which a 
liquid is conducted over some- 
thing higher, as the side of a 
receptacle, by means of atmo- 
spheric pressure, one leg of the 
tube being in the liquid and the 
other outside and reaching 
lower than the surface of the 
liquid, and the tube being filled 
with the liquid by suction or 
otherwise in order to start the 
flow; also, a fluid-conducting 
tubular organ, as that by which — siphons. — At left, ordi- \ 
water is conveyed to the gills, nary siphon;, at rec M 
etc., of a bivalve mollusk or that (a) to start Gow by sucking \ 
by which the waste water passes pe £0 oo Oe ane oreaed 
out; also, a siphon-bottle.—si/- and the flow beginning, the ex- 
phon, v. ¢. or 7. To convey or UPR eee closes ee 
pass through a siphon.—si’- 
phon-age (-aj), n. The action of a siphon. —si’phon-ate 
(at), a. Of a mollusk, etc., having a siphon or siphons. 
—si/phon=bot/tle, n. A bottle for = 
aérated water, fitted with a tube extend- 
ing from near the interior bottom of the 
bottle out through the neck and terminat- 
ing in a short, bent nozzle, the water being 
forced out, when a valve is opened, by 
the pressure on its surface of the gas ac- 
cumulating within the bottle. 

si-pho-no-phore (si/fd-nG-for), 7. [NL. 
Siphonophora, pl., < Gr. oidwy, tube, + 
-dopos, bearing: see -phorous.] Any of 
the Siphonophora, an order of pelagic hy- 
drozoans occurring in many diverse forms 
but consisting typically of a hollow stem 
or stock budding into a number of appen- 
dages. ; 

si-phun-cle (si/fung-kl), n. [L. siphun- 
culus, dim. ot sipho(n-), E. siphon.| In 
zoél., a small tube passing through the par- 
titions in the shell of certain cephalopods; 
in entom., either of two small tubular organs on the abdomen 
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of an aphid, through which a waxy secretion is exuded. —si- 
phun/cu-lar (-ki-lir), a. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a siphuncle.—si-phun/cu-late, si-phun/cu- 
lat-ed (-lat, -la-ted), a. Having a siphuncle. | , 

sip-id (sip/id), a. [Back-formation from insipid: cf. sapid. | 
Having a pleasing taste or flavor; fig., of agreeably distinc- 
tive character. ; 

sip-per (sip/ér), n. One who sips, or drinks by sips; also, 
a straw or a small tube through which to sip or suck up a 
beverage. 

sip-pet (sip/et), n. [Appar. dim. < sop: cf. sip.] A small 
piece of toasted or fried bread, esp. as served in soup or with 
meat; hence, a small piece or bit of anything; a fragment. 

sip-pi-o (sip/i-d), n. [Cf. Mississippi, name of an old game 
similar to bagatelle.] A game of the bagatelle kind, played 
with eight balls, which are to be driven into numbered holes 
or pockets by means of a cue-ball struck with an ordinary 
cue. 

sir (sér), n. [Shortened form of sire.] A master, lord, or 
gentleman (obs. or archaic: as, “some sir of note,” Shak- 
spere’s “Twelfth Night,” iii. 4.81); also, a title of respect or 
honor used before a man’s name, esp. formerly [1. c. or cap. ] 
in designating a priest, a bachelor of arts, or some notable 

ersonage of ancient times (as, Sir Pandarus of Troy), and 

Fae in regular modern use (before the Christian name) as 
the distinctive title of a knight or a baronet (as, Sir Henry 
Irving, Knight; Sir Walter Scott, Baronet); [J. c.] a title of 
respect prefixed to a noun designating a man’s profession, 
rank, etc. (archaic: as, sir priest; sir knight); also, a respect- 
ful or formal term of address used to a man, as to a superior 
or elder or at the beginning of a letter.—sir, v. t.; sirred 
(also sir’d), sirring. To address as ‘sir’: as, “The regiment 
of natty servants respectfully ‘sir’d’? me” (Mark Twain’s 
“Life on the Mississippi,”’ vi.). 

sir/car, n. See sirkar. 

sir-dar (serdar or sér-dir’), n. [Hind. sardar, < Pers. 
sardar, < sar, head, + -dar, holder.] In India, etc., a mili- 
tary chief or leader; specif., the British commander of the 
Egyptian army.—sir/dar-ship, n. 

sire (sir),n. [OF. F. sire, lord, < L. senior, elder: see senior, 
and cf. messire, sieur, and sir.] A masterf, lord}, or sov- 
ereign{; a person of importancef; also, an aged or elderly 
man (as, “that bearded, staff-supported Sire,” Wordsworth’s 
“White Doe of Rylstone,” i.: now chiefly poetic); a father or 
forefather (as, “Few sons attain the praise Of their great 
sires,” Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” ii.: now chiefly poetic); 
specif., the male parent of a quadruped (often with dam for 
the female parent); esp., a stallion; also, a respectful term 
of address used to a man, formerly (like sir) to any superior 
or elder, but now only (esp. archaically) to a king or other 
sovereign (as, “ ‘We shall then proceed into the wood to- 
gether,’ said the Emperor... ‘I understand, sire’”: 
Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” ii.); also, in 
old French use (F. pron. sér), the title of certain seigneurs or 
feudal lords (as, the Sire de Joinville).—sire, v. t.; sured, 
ee, To become the sire of; beget: now used esp. of stal- 
ions. 

si-re-don (si-ré/don), n. [NL., < Gr. ceipnddv, siren.] 
An axolotl, or larval salamander of the genus Amblystoma. 

Sire-less (sir/les), a. Without a sire; fatherless. [ Poetic. ] 

si-ren (si/ren). [Also syren; L. siren, < Gr. ceipnv, Siren. | 
I. n. One of - 
several fabu- 
lous sea- 
nymphs of 
classical / \) 
mythology, NNN! 
part woman . 
and part bird, 
who were sup- 
posed to lure 
mariners to 
destruction by 
their seduc- 
tive singing; 
iyempcrer, 1a : ‘ 
woman orUlysses and the Sirens, from a Greek red-figured hydria. 


other female being that sings sweetly (as, “In deep of 
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night . . . then listen I To the celestial sirens’ harmony”: 
Milton’s “Arcades,” 63); more commonly, a woman who 
exercises an alluring or dangerous charm (as, “If Mr. Haim 
stayed away from home of an evening Mrs. Lobley was the 
siren who deflected him from the straight domestic path”: 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘Roll-Call,” ii.); also, an acoustical in- 
strument for producing musical tones, consisting essen- 
tially of a disk pierced with holes arranged equidis- 
tantly in a circle, which is rotated over a jet or stream of 
compressed air, steam, or the like, so that the stream is 
alternately allowed to pass and interrupted; a device of this 
kind used as a whistle, fog-signal, etc.; also, any of certain 
eel-like amphibians (family Sirenidz) with small fore limbs 
and no hind ones, and with external gills persistent through- 
out life. II. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of a siren 
(as, a siren voice or song); dangerously alluring (as, siren 
beauty or fascinations). 

si-re-ni-an (si-ré/ni-an), n. [NL. Sirenia, pl., < L. siren, E. 
siren.] Any of the Sirenia, an order of aquatic herbivorous 
mammals, including the manatee, dugong, etc., with a fish- 
like body, flipper-like fore limbs, rudimentary or no hind 
limbs, and a flat, horizontally expanded tail. 

si-ren-ic (si-ren/ik), a. Siren-like; seductive; alluring. 

sir-gang (ser’gang), nm. A corvine bird, Cissa sinensis, of 
southern Asia, with : 
plumage of a light green 
(when newly molted) 
later changing to blue. 

Sir-i-us (sir/i-us), n. 
[Le < Gri elpros: 
Sirius.] The dog-star, 
in the constellation 
Canis Major: the 
brightest (fixed) star in 
the heavens. —Sir/i-an, 
a. 

sir-kar (sér/kar or seér- 
kar’), mn. (Hind. sarkar, 
< Pers. sarkar, < sar, 
head, + kar, action, 
business.] In India, the 
government; the state. ; 

sir-loin (sér/loin), n. [For surloin, from a var. of OF. sur- 
longe, sirloin, < sur, over, + longe, loin; not so called, as 
often alleged, from a humorous knighting of the piece as 
‘Sir Loin’ by James I. or some other king of England.] The 
portion of the loin of beef in front of the rump. 

si-roc oe or si/rok), n. Same as sirocco. [Archaic or 
poetic. 

Si-roc-co (si-rok’), n.; pl. siroccos (-dz). [It. sirocco, 
sctrocco, < Ar. sharg, east.] A hot, dry, dust-laden wind 
blowing from northern Africa across the Mediterranean, 
and affecting certain parts of southern Europe; also, a warm, 
sultry south or southeast wind accompanied by rain, occur- 
ring in the same regions; hence, any hot, oppressive wind 
elsewhere. 

sir-rah (sir’d), mn. [Extended form of sir.] A term of 
address used to men and boys (sometimes formerly to women) 
in impatience, contempt, anger, etc.: as, “ ‘Silence, sirrah!’ 
said Jos” (Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” xxxi.); “ ‘Answer, 
sirrah!’ he continued, working himself rapidly into a passion” 
(S. J. Weyman’s “Gentleman of France,” xxiv.). [Archaic.] 
sir=rev-er-ence} (sér-rev’e-rens), n. [For save reverence, 
that is, saving (one’s) reverence, with all respect (as for a 
hearer).] An expression used apologetically, as before 
unseemly or indelicate words. See Shakspere’s “(Comedy of 
Errors,”’ iii. 2. 93. 
sir-up (sir/up), etc. See syrup, etc. 
sir-vente (sér-vont), n. [F., < Pr. sirventes, sirventesc, 
appar. orig. a poem by a sirvent, lit. ‘one serving’ (fighting or 
contending in the service of another), < L. serviens, ppr., E. 
servient.] A kind of poem of the medieval troubadours, 
often satirical, and usually devoted to political or moral 
subjects. 
sis (sis), m. A colloquial abbreviation of sister, also used in 
familiar address to any girl. Cf. bub. 

Sis-al (sis’al or sé-sél’) hemp. [From Sisal, port of Yuca- 
tan.] Any of certain fibers yielded by species of agave, esp. 
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siscowet 


Agave rigida sisalana of Yucatan, used for making ropes, etc.; 
also, a plant yielding such fiber. Also called sisal. Cf. 
henequen. 

sis-co-wet (sis’kG-wet), m. [N. Amer. Ind.] A very fat 
thick-skinned variety of the namaycush en fared in 
Lake Superior. 

sis-kin (sis/kin), n. [Cf. G. zeischen, zeisig, MLG. ziseke, 
Dan. sisgen, siskin, prob. from Slav.] A small old-world 
fringilline bird, Chrysomitris 
(or Spinus) spinus; also, § 
any of certain related or 
similar birds, as the pine- 
siskin. 

sisemo-gram (sis’/m6-gram), 
etc. Same as seismogram, 


etc. 
siss (sis), v. 7. [Imit.] To 
hiss.—siss, n. A hiss. 


sis-sy (sis/i), ”.; pl. sissies 
(iz). [Dim. of sis.] A fa- 
miliar term of address to a 
little girl; also, an effemi- 
nate boy or man. [Colloq.] 
sis-ter (sis/tér). [Prob. from Scand.: cf. Icel. systir, Sw. 
syster, Dan. sdéster, also AS. sweostor, swuster, D. zuster, G. 
schwester, Goth. swistar, sister, akin to L. soror and Skt. 
svasar-, sister.) I. m. A female relative, a daughter of the 
same parents or parent; also, a female member of a religious 
order, society, etc. (as, a Sister of Charity, a member of any 
of various religious organizations of women devoted to works 
of mercy, esp. of a Roman Catholic congregation established 
in 1633 by St. Vincent de Paul and bound only by yearly 
vows); a female fellow-member, as of a church; one of a 


Siskin (Chrysomitris spinus). 


number or group (female, or regarded as feminine) considered. 


as linked by some relation resembling that of children of one 
family; a thing associated as if by kinship with something 
else (as, “Happiness and Intelligence are seldom sisters”: 
Peacock’s “Headlong Hall,” v.). II. a. Being a sister; 
related by or as by sisterhood (as, sister churches; sister 
ships, ships built at the same time and of the same type).— 
sis/ter, v.t. To stand in the relation of a sister to; also, to 
treat or address as a sister.—sis/ter-hood (-hud), n. The 
state of being a sister; sisterly relation; also, a group or 
body of sisters; an association of women bound by monastic 
vows ot otherwise devoted to religious life or work; a number 
of women with some common aim, characteristic, etc.— 
sis/ter-in=law’, n.; pl. sisters-in-law. One’s husband’s or 
wife’s sister; one’s brother’s wife.—sis/ter-ly, a. Of, like, 
or befitting a sister.—sis/ter-li-ness, n.—sis/ter-ly, adv. 
In the mannet of a sister or of sisters. 

Sis-tine (sis/tén or -tin), a. [It. Sistino, < Sisto, Sixtus. ] 
Of or pertaining to any of various popes named Sixtus: as, 
the Sistine Chapel (the chapel of the Pope in the Vatican 
at Rome, built for Pope Sixtus IV., and decorated with 
frescoes by Michelangelo and others); the Sistine Madonna 
(a famous Madonna painted by Raphael for the Church of 
St. Sixtus at Piacenza, Italy, now in the museum at Dresden). 

sis-trum (sis/trum), 7.; pl. -trwms or -tra (Cam), [Pb < 

< shake.] An ancient musical 
used esp. in 


Sis-y-phe-an (sis-i-fé/an), a. 
Sisyphus, a mythical king of Corinth, condemned ¢ 
in Hades to roll a : 
only to have it always roll 
approached the top; hence, 
ing, as labor or a task. a 

sit (sit), v. 7.; sat (archaic sate), sitting. [AS. 
sittan (pret. set) = D. ztlten = G. sitzen = 
Icel. sitja = Goth. sitan, sit; akin to L. sedere 
Gr. f€eo0a, Skt. sad-, sit, Gr. épa, seat, base: 
cf. seat, set, settle!, see’, session, cathedra, and -hedron.] 
To take or have the posture in which the weight of the body 
rests upon the haunches or buttocks; be seated; also, of a 
bird, to perch or roost; assume or continue In the position 
necessary for hatching eggs; also, to occupy a seat in an 
official capacity, as a judge or bishop; have a seat in a 
legislative assembly, etc. (as, “Tts osanell of State’s] 


? Sistrum. 
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sitting 


members were named in the Act and sat for life”: Morley’s 
“Oliver Cromwell,” v. 1); be convened or in session, as an 
assembly; also, to place one’s self in position for having one’s 
portrait painted, one’s photograph taken, or the like (as, 
“Tf she was well enough to sit he must certainly have her 
portrait painted”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixxxili.); 
also, to have one’s seat or place; dwell or abide; be situated 
(as, “a cluster of black roofs . . . sitting among vineyards 
and meadows and orchards”: Stevenson’s ‘Travels with a 
Donkey,” v. 3); rest or Jie on something; blow from a 
particular direction, as the wind (as, “Sits the wind in that 
corner?” Shakspere’s “Much Ado about Nothing,” ii. 3. 
102); fit or be adjusted in a specified manner, as a garment. — 
to sit on or upon, to sit in judgment or council on, or con- 
sider officially (as, “Three magistrates arrived and sat on 
my case,” Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” xxi.; the 
coroner’s jury sat on the case); also, to have a seat on (a 
jury, commission, etc.: as, “alaw . . . disabling the senators 
from sitting on juries of any kind,” Froude’s “Cesar,” iii.); 
also, to check, rebuke, or snub (slang: as, to sit wpon a 
forward or presumptuous person).—to sit pretty, fig., to 
occupy a position that suits or pleases one; be in a favorable 
or eminently satisfactory position of affairs. [Slang.]—to 
sit tight, to sit firmly; hence (colloq.), to maintain a position 
or attitude taken; refuse to abandon one’s position; hold on 
or wait quietly, without acting.—to sit under, to attend 
the preaching, etc., of; listen to, as a customary hearer: as, 
“Members of Parliament, even Cabinet Ministers, sit under 
him [a clergyman]’ (Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” xi.).—to 
sit up, to raise the body from a recumbent to a sitting 
posture; maintain a sitting posture, instead of lying down; 
stay up, instead of going to bed; watch, as witha sick person 
during the night; also, to sit upright or start up in astonish- 
ment (often fig., as in the colloq. phrase ‘to make one sit up’: 
as, “I thought I’d retire for five years .. . and then come 
back and make ’em sit wp,’ Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Less- 
ways,” iii. 2).—sit, v. t. To cause (now usually one’s self) 
to sit (often with down); seat; also, to sit upon (a horse, 
etc.: as, “He . . . sat his horse easily,” F. M. Crawford’s 
“Mr. Isaacs,” viii.).—to sit out, to remain seated through 
(a dance, etc.), instead of taking part; remain seated or 
present throughout (a performance, etc.), instead of with- 
drawing; also, to sit longer than or outstay (another), as 
in making a call.—sit, n. The manner in which an article 
of dress sits or fits; also, a sinking or settling, as of a wall. 

site (sit), n. [L. situs, position, situation, < sinere (pp. 
situs), let, put, lay: cf. sitwate.] The position or place of 
anything (now only as in the following); the position of a 
town, building, etc., esp. with reference to environment 
(as, “A structure fair, Its site uncertain, if in earth or air’: 
Pope’s “Temple of Fame,” 421); the ground or area upon 
which anything, as a building, is, has been, or is to be located 
(as, “The chapel . . . stands on the site of the ancient 
church burnt not long ago”: Howells’s “Chance Acquaint- 
ance,” xiii.).—site, v. t.; sited, siting. To place or locate. 

sit-fast (sit/fast), n. In vet. science, a callosity, often tend- 
ing to ulceration, on the back of a horse or similar animal, due 
to pressure or friction of the saddle. 

sith (sith), adv., prep., and conj. [ME. sith (by reduction), 
also sithens (by extension: see -s*), for sithen, < AS. sith- 
than, for sith than, after that: cf. Icel. sidhan, Dan. siden, G. 
seitdem, after that, G. seit, since, also E. sin? and since.] 
Since. Also sith/en, sith’ens, sith’ence. [Obs., archaic, 
or prov. ] 

sito-. Form of Gr. otros, food, used in combination.— 
si-tol-o-gy (si-tol/6-ji), m. [+ -logy.| The science of food 
or diet; dietetics. —si-to-ma-ni-a (si-t6-ma/ni-d), n. In 
pathol., insane craving for food. —si-to-pho/bi-a (-f0/bi-a), n. 
[+ -phobia.] In pathol., insane aversion to food.—si-to- 
tox/in (-tok/sin), ». A toxin or poison generated by a 
micro-organism in vegetable food. 

sit-ter (sit/ér), n. One who sits, or occupies a seat; a person 
who sits or poses for a portrait, photograph, or the like; also, 
a brooding bird. 

sit-ting (sit/ing), n. The act of one who or that which sits; 

a brooding, as of a hen upon eggs, or the number of eggs on 

which a bird sits during one hatching; a session, as of a 

court or legislature; a period of remaining seated, as for 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


sittingsroom 


continuous action or work (as, ‘You should question me for 
half-a-dozen hours at a sitting, and welcome”: Dickens’s 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” xlvi.); a period of sitting fora portrait, 
photograph, or the like (as, “The girl was giving sittings to 
Lavendie [a painter] in the drawing-room”: Galsworthy’s 
“Saint’s Progress,” iii. 4); also, that on or in which one sits; 
a seat for one person in a church, or the right to use such a 
seat (as, “The church is enlarged by at least five hundred 
sittings’: George Eliot’s “Janet’s Repentance,’ ii.).— 
sit/ting=room, n. A room to sit in, as distinguished from a 
bedroom, kitchen, etc.; a parlor: as, “The house . . con- 
tained room for about eight boarders, who had one sitting- 
room in common” (Besant’s ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” i.). 

sit-u-ate (sit/i-at), v. ¢.; -ated, -ating. [LL. situatus, pp. of 
situare, < L. situs, position, E. site.] To give a site to, 
locate, or place (as, “this renowned island on which is 
situated the city of New York”: Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s 
New York,” i. 2); fig., to place in a particular position with 
reference to circumstances, or subject to circumstances (as, 
“something which society would . . . deem unpardonable 
in a girl situated as I was”: Arnold Bennett’s “Book of 
Carlotta,” i. 3): now usually in the passive.—sit/u-ate, a. 
Situated: as, “Athens, though situate in a barren soil, 
possessed a pure air’? (Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” xl.); ‘We are so falsely situate, we dare not 
show the man the door” (Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,”’ 
vi.). [Archaic.] 

Sit-u-a-tion (sit-ii-a/shon), n. [ML.  situatio(n-).] The 
state or manner of being situated; the location or posi- 
tion of a town or the like with reference to environment (as, 
“Beautiful for situation ...is mount Zion... the city 
of the great King”: Ps. xlviii. 2); a position or place with 
reference to environment or character (as, a camp in a 
sheltered sttwation); in general, a place or locality, esp. a 
place of abode or sojourn (obs. or archaic); fig., position with 
reference to circumstances (as, to be in the situation of a 
rudderless boat, or of a bankrupt); condition, case, or 
plight; a position in life, experience, or the like, in which one 
is or might be (as, to be in or to avoid an embarrassing 
situation; “New situations give a diff’rent cast Of habit, 
inclination, temper, taste,’’ Cowper’s “Tirocinium,” 440); 
often, a position or post of employment (as, to apply for a 
situation; to be out of a situation; “James Gloag’s father, 
who... flung up his situation,” Barrie’s “Sentimental 
Tommy,” vi.); also, the position or state of affairs, or the 
combination of circumstances (as, to meet the demands of 
the situation; to be master of the situation; “The European 
situation was now at a pitch to get upon Mr. Britling’s 
nerves,’ H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 5. § 9) ; a particular 
state of affairs, or combination of circumstances (as, the 
investigation revealed a strange situation); specif., a state 
of affairs of special significance or effective value in the 
course of a play, novel, or the like (as, “The play turned upon 
a typical French situation,” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Els- 
mere,” xii.; the book abounds in 
situations). 

sit-u-la (sit/i-l4), m.; pl. -le (-lé). 

[L., bucket, urn.] In class. antiq., a qv 
deep, .bucket-like vessel, vase, 
urn. 

Si-tus (si/tus), n. [L.: see  site.] 
Position, situation, or location; esp., 
the proper or original position, as of 
a part or organ. 

sitz=bath (sits/bath), n. [For G. 
sttabad, < sitzen, sit, + bad, bath.] 
A tub or vessel to bathe in, in which 
the user sits so that only the hips 
and the lower part of the trunk are 
submerged; also, the bath so taken. 

Si-va (sé/vd), n. [Euphemistic use SS 
of Skt. gia, kind, gracious.] In Situla (Greco-Egyptian). 
Hindu religion, one of the three chief divinities, the third 
member of the Hindu trinity: known also as ‘the Destroyer.’ 
See cut in next column. See also Trimurti, and cf. Brahma? 
and Vishnu.—Si/va-ism, n. The worship of Siva.— 
Si/va-ist, n. A worshiper of Siva.—Si-va-is/tic, a. 


or 
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Si-van (sé-vin’), n. [Heb.] In the Jewish calendar, the 
ninth month (30 days) of the civil 
year and the third of the ecclesias- 
tical year, beginning in the latter 
part of May or the first part of 
June. 

siv-a-there (siv/a-thér), n. [NL. 
sivatherium: see Siva and -there.] 
A large, four-horned mammal of 
the extinct genus Stwvatherium, hay- 
ing a skull of the size of an ele- 
phant’s and probably allied to the 
giraffe, found in the Tertiary strata / 
of India. Also siv-a-the/ri-um 
(-thé/ri-um). 

si-wash (si/wosh). [Chinook jar- 
gon, < F. sauvage, E. savage. | 
[Often cap.] I. a. Indian: with 
reference to the northern Pacific 
coast of North America. II. n. 
An Indian of the northern Pacific 
coast of North America: often used 
[cap.] as if referring to a particular tribe. 

six (siks). [AS. siz, siez, seor, = D. zes = G. sechs = Icel. 
sex = Goth. saths, six; akin to L. sez, Gr. ¢, Skt. shash, six.] 
I. a. One more than five. II. n. A number composed of 
six units, or a symbol, as 6 or vi, representing it; a set of six 
persons or things; a playing-card, die-face, etc., with six 
pips. —at sixes and sevens [orig. from an expression used in 
dicing], in disorder or confusion: as, ““While doing one thing 
with heart and soul, he was too apt to leave every thing else 
at sizes and sevens” (Irving’s ““Knickerbocker’s New York,” 
vii. 6).—six/fold (-fold). I. a. Comprising six parts or 
members; six times as great or as much. II. adv. In 
sixfold measure.—six/pence (-pens), n. A sum of money 
of the value of six English pennies, or about 12 U. S. cents; 
also, a British silver coin of this value.—six/pen-ny (-pe-ni), 
a. Of the amount or value of sixpence; costing sixpence; 
hence, of trifling value; cheap; paltry.—six/=shoot/er, n. 
A revolver with which six shots can.be fired without reloading. 

sixte (sikst),n. [F., < L. seztus, sixth, < sez, six: see siz. ] 
In fencing, the sixth in a series of eight parries. 

six-teen (siks/tén’). [AS. siztgne.] I. a. Six more than 
ten. IX.n. A number composed of sixteen units, or a sym- 
bol, as 16 or xvi, representing it.—six/teen/mo (-md), 7. 
and a. [See -mo.] Same as sextodecimo.—six/teenth’. 
I. a. Next after the fifteenth; also, being one of sixteen 
equal parts. II.n. The sixteenth member of a series; also, 
a sixteenth part.—six/teenth’/=note, n. In music, a note 
having one sixteenth of the time-value of a whole-note; a 
semiquaver. 

sixth (siksth). [AS. sirta.] I. a. Next after the fifth; 
also, being one of six equal parts. II.m. The sixth member 
of a series; also, a sixth part; in music, a tone on the sixth 
degree from a given tone (counted as the first) ; the interval 
between such tones; the harmonic combination of such 
tones; ina scale, the submediant.—sixth/ly, adv. 

six-ti-eth (siks/ti-eth). [AS. sizteogotha.] Ih a. Next 
after the fifty-ninth; also, being one of sixty equal parts. 
II, n. The sixtieth member of a series; also, a sixtieth 
part. 

six-ty (siks/ti). [AS. siztig, siextig.] I. a. Six times ten. 
II. n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). A number composed of sixty units, or 
a symbol, as 60 or Ix, representing it. 

siz-a-ble (si/za-bl), a. Of suitable or convenient sizef; also, 
of fair size; fairly large. —siz/a-ble-ness, n.—siz/a-bly, adv. 

siz-ar (si/zir), n. [From an allowance of food, etc., granted: 
see size!,n.] Inthe colleges of the University of Cambridge, 
England, and at Trinity College, Dublin, one of a class of 
undergraduates who receive from the college assistance 
toward maintenance. —siz/ar-ship, n. 

size’ (siz), n. [For assize.] An assize for administering 
justice (now prov. Eng. and Sc.); also, a fixed standard, as 
for food or drink{; a quantity or portion of food or drinkt 
(as, “Tis not in thee To grudge my pleasures . . . to scant 
my sizes,” Shakspere’s “King Lear,” ii. 4. 178: cf, sizar); 
also, the dimensions, Proportions, or magnitude (linear, 
square, solid, numerical, etc.) of anything (as, the size of a 


oil; ou, out; 


(lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; ot 


FH, then; y, you; 


pencil, map, book, tree, house, city, or army; men of the 
same size); sometimes, considerable or great magnitude 
(as, to seek size rather than quality); often, the magnitude 
of a thing, as a manufactured article, in terms of some con- 
ventional system of measurement (as, the size of a hat, 
glove, or shoe); hence, one of a series of graduated measures 
for articles of manufacture or trade (as, children’s, women’s, 
or men’s sizes of shoes; sizes of paper or of coal); in general, 
extent, amount, rate, range, or scope (as, the size of an under- 
taking or an industry; the size of one’s efforts, ambitions, 
powers, or understanding); pitch or volume, as of sound 
(as, ““clamours of all size, both high and low”: Shakspere’s 
“Lover’s Complaint,” 21); grade or class (as, the common 
size of men).—size!, v.; sized, sizing. I. tr. To regulate 
according to a standard}; also, to make of a certain size; 
regulate with respect to size; also, to separate or sort accord- 
ing to size; also, to take the size or measure of, or form an 
estimate of (usually with wp: colloq.: as, “A fellow ought 
to . . . look ’em [candidates] all over and size ’em up, and 
then decide carefully,” Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” iii.). 
II. intr. To have or assume size; also, to come (up) to 
some size, grade, etc., as in comparison with a standard 
(colloq.: as, the corn sizes up well this season; ‘‘Maybe you 
can give me your opinion how it [a letter] sizes up with the 
letters they write back East?” Wister’s “Virginian,” v.). 

size? (siz), n. [ME. syse, cyse; perhaps related to size}.] 
Any of various gelatinous or glutinous preparations made 
from glue, starch, or other material, used for glazing or coat- 
ing paper, cloth, etc.—size?, v. t.; sized, sizing. To coat or 
treat with size. 

size’a-ble, etc. See sizable, etc. 

sized (sizd), a. [See size!.] Having size, esp. as specified: 
as, fair-sized; middle-sized; variously sized.—siz-er (si/zér), 
n. A device for sizing articles, esp. for sorting them accord- 
ing to size. 

siz-ing (si/zing), n. [See size?.] Size, as for glazing paper. 
—siz/y, a. Of or like size; thick and viscous. 

sizz (siz), v. i. [Imit.] To hiss; sizzle. 

siz-zle (siz/l), v.; -zled, -zling. [Imit.: cf. sizz.] Ltr. To 
burn or scorch so as to produce a hissing sound. II. inér. 
To make a hissing sound, as in frying or burning; also, to be 
very hot (colloq.).—siz/zle, n. A sizzling sound; also, 
extreme heat (colloq.).—siz/zler, n. An excessively hot 
day. [Colloq.] 

sjam-bok (shim/bok), n. [S. Afr. D., through Malay < 
Hind. chabuk, whip: cf. chabouk.] A strong, heavy whip 
made from the hide of a rhinoceros, hippopotamus, or the 
like, used in South Africa for driving cattle, etc. 

skald (sk4ld), etc. See scald’, etc. 

skat (skat),n. [G.,the game, also cards put aside in playing, 
< It. scarto, a discard, < scartare, to discard: cf. écarté. | 
A card-game, originating in Germany and much played 
there, in which there are three active players (without or 
with other players), 32 cards being used, two of which are 
dealt to the table; also, these two cards. 

skate! (skit), n. [ME. scate, schate, from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
and Norw. skata, skate.] Any of certain rays, or fishes of 
the genus Raia, usually 
having a pointed snout; 
also, a term of contempt 
for a person, a horse, etc. 


(slang: as, “Dave's a 
cheap skate, all right,” 
Sinclair Lewis’s ‘‘Main 


Street,” xxv.). 

skate? (skat),n. [D.schaats 
(pl. schaatsen), skate: cf. 
OF. escache, escace, F. 
échasse, stilt.] A device 
consisting of a steel 
blade or runner support- 
ing a frame for attach- 
ing to the sole of a shoe, 
used to enable a person 
to glide on ice; also, a 
similar device, mounted on 
small rollers instead of a 
runner, for use on a floor, 


Barn-door Skate (Raia lzvis). 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, 
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z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; i, 
” secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, 


skeleton 


the ground, etc.; a roller-skate; sometimes, a ski; also, a 
spell of skating; fig., a fit of intoxication (slang, U.S.). 
—skate?2, v. 7.; skated, skating. To glide over ice or a floor, 
the ground, etc., on skates; hence, to glide or slide smoothly 
along (as, “Insects skated on the water”: Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,” xviii. 58).—skat-er (ska/tér), n. One who 
skates; also, any of various long-legged aquatic insects 
that glide over the surface of water as if skating; a water- 
strider. 
skat-ol (skat’ol or -dl), n. [Gr. oxarés, gen. of ox&p, dung: 
see -ol.] In chem., a crystalline compound produced in the 
decomposition of albuminous matter, found in the intestine 
and in feces. 
skean, skene (skén), n. [Ir. and Gael. sgian.] A kind of 
knife or dagger formerly 
used in Ireland and 
among the Scottish 
Highlanders. { 
ske-dad-dle (ské-dad/l), 
v.; -dled, -dling. (Origin 
obscure.] I.tr. Tospill j hii 
or scatter. [Sc. and 
north. Eng.] ID. intr. > 
To disperse or make off } 
precipitately in flight; « 
run away. [Colloq.J— f 
ske-dad/dle, n. A pre- ff 
cipitate dispersion or ff 
flight. [Colloq.] | 
skee (ské), 1. andv. See 


Scand. word meaning 
‘shoot.’] A form of trap-shooting in which clay targets are 
thrown from different traps and the shooter moves to differ- 
ent stations, thus firing from various angles as in real game- 
shooting. 
skee-zicks, skee-sicks (ské/ziks), 7. 
Fellow; ‘chap’: used contemptuously or playfully: as, 
little skeezicks (said to a child). (Slang, U. S.] 
skeg (skeg), m. [Prob. from Dutch.] The after part of a 
ship’s keel; specif., a projection abaft a ship’s keel for the 
support of a rudder. 
skein (skin), n. [OF. escaigne (F. écagne), skein; perhaps 
from Celtic.) A quantity of thread or yarn disposed in 
loops or rounds of uniform size, formed by winding upon a 
reel, removing, and fastening together; also, a flight or 
company of wild-fowl. 
skel-e-tal (skel/e-tal), a. Of or pertaining toa skeleton. 
skel-e-ton (skel’e-ton), n. [NL., < Gr. oxederdv, dried 
body, mummy, skeleton, prop. neut. of oxederds, dried, < 
oxéddew, dry up.] The bones of a human or other animal 
body considered together, or assembled or fitted together as 
a framework; the bony or cartilaginous framework of a 
vertebrate animal; the framework or hard protective portion 
of an invertebrate animal, as the shell of a mollusk, crusta- 
cean, etc.; fig., a very lean or much emaciated person or 
animal (as, “still but a skeleton, a shadow of my former 
self,’ W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” xxii.; 
“an unhappy skeleton of a horse,” Arnold Bennett’s “Clay- 
hanger,” i. 1); the mere lifeless, dry, meager, or poor remains 
of anything; a supporting framework, as of a leaf, a building, 
oraship; an outline, as ofa literary work (as, ‘‘In a few days’ 
time I sketched out the skeleton of my poem”: Irving’s 
“Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 4); milit., etc., the small number of 
men representing a regiment or other body when reduced 
far below its full strength.—family skeleton. See skeleton 
in the closet, below.—skeleton at the feast, a reminder of 
gloomy or depressing things in the midst of pleasure: in 
allusion to the Egyptian custom of having a skeleton (or 
rather a mummy) at feasts as a reminder of death.—skeleton 
in the closet, cupboard, or house, a secret source of grief 
or shame, esp. to a family; a hidden domestic trouble. — 
skel/e-ton, a. Of or pertaining to a skeleton; of the nature 
of a skeleton or mere framework or outline; mulit., etc., being 
the skeleton or greatly reduced form of a regiment, crew, or 
the like.—skeleton key, a key with nearly the whole sub- 


[Origin obscure.] 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 


and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


skeletonizo 


stance of the bit filed away, so that it may open various 
locks.—skel/e-ton-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To reduce 
to a skeleton; also, to construct in outline.—skel’e-ton- 
iz-er (-i-zéer), ». Any of certain moths whose larve eat 
the parenchyma of leaves, leaving only the skeleton.— 
skel/e-ton-less, a. Having no skeleton. 
skel-lum (skel/um), n. [D. schelm, < G. schelm, rascal. ] 
A rascal, scamp, or scoundrel: as, “worthless skellums 
(Burns’s “To the Rev. John M‘Math,” 34). [Archaic or 
rov. | : 
akelp (skelp), v. [ME.; perhaps imit.] I. tr. To strike, 
beat, slap, or spank: as, “In the year you refer to, Mr. 
Macgregor, I was getting skelped in the parish school 
(Stevenson’s “David Balfour,” v.). [Chiefly Sc. and north. 
Eng.] If. intr. To go quickly; run; dash: as, “skelping 
about here, destroying the few deer that are left in the 
country” (Scott’s “Black Dwarf,” vi.). [Chiefly Sc. and 
north. Eng.]—skelp, n. A blow, esp. with the flat of the 
hand; aslap; asmack. [Chiefly Sc. and north. Eng.] 
skel-ter (skel/tér), v. 7. [From helter-skelter.] To dash 
along; rush; hurry. 
skene (skén), n. See skean. 
skep (skep), m. [Cf. Icel. skeppa, measure, bushel.] A 
specific quantity of coal, grain, etc., being that contained in a 
basket or vessel of a certain size; also, a basket, hamper, or 
the like; also, a beehive, esp. one of straw. [Chiefly prov. 
Eng. and Sc.] 
skep-tic, scep-tic (skep/tik). [L. Sceptici, pl. < Gr. 
ZDerrexol, the Skeptics, prop. pl. of oxemriés, adj., con- 
sidering, reflective, < oxémrecOa, look, view, consider: 
see spy.] I.n. [cap.] A member of a philosophical school 
of ancient Greece, the earliest group of which consisted of 
Pyrrho and his immediate followers (see Pyrrhonism), who 
maintained that real knowledge of things is impossible; 
[l. c.] any later philosopher or thinker who doubts or ques- 
tions the possibility of real knowledge of any kind; also, 
one who questions the validity or authenticity of something 
purporting to be knowledge; one who maintains a doubting 
attitude in regard to a particular matter; a person of doubt- 
ing temper; often, one who doubts the truth of the Christian 
religion or of important elements of it. II.a. [cap.] Per- 
taining to the Skeptics; also [1. c.], pertaining to skeptics or 
skepticism; skeptical.—skep/ti-cal, scep/ti-cal, a. Of or 
pertaining to skeptics or skepticism; imbued with or in- 
clined to skepticism; having doubt or incredulity as to some- 
thing (as, “The Major was skeptical. ‘Dream on, fair son!’ 
he said”: Tarkington’s “Magnificent Ambersons,” xix.); 
characterized by or showing doubt or incredulity (as, a 
skeptical attitude or remark; “By his faint sceptical smile 
he seemed to insinuate that he knew better,” De Quincey’s 
“English Mail-Coach,” i.).—skep/ti-cal-ly, scep/ti-cal-ly, 
adv.—skep’ti-cism, scep/ti-cism (-sizm), 7. The doctrines 
or opinions of philosophical skeptics; universal doubt; 
also, skeptical attitude in regard to a particular matter (as, 
“Much of the farmer’s scepticism on the subject was affected, 
as evincing a liberality of thinking”: Scott’s “Black Dwarf,” 
i.); doubt; skeptical temper; often, doubt or unbelief with 
regard to the Christian religion.—skep’ti-cize, scep/ti-cize 
(-siz), v. 1.3 -cized, -cizing. To act the sceptic; profess 
doubt. 
sker-ry (sker/i), n.; pl. skerries (-iz). [Icel. sker Sw. 
skar: cf. scar?.] An isolated rock, rocky island, or reef in 
the sea: as, “watching .. . the seals . ; . that slipped off 
the skerries at our approach” (Buchan’s “Three Hostages,” 
xi.). [Chiefly Sc.] 
sketch (skech), n. [D. schets, < It. schizzo, sketch: cf. L. 
schedius, Gr. oxédws, sudden, offhand, impromptu.] A 
rough drawing or delineation of something, giving the essen- 
tial features without the details, as for the artist’s use in a 
more elaborate or finished work; also, a simply or hastily 
executed drawing or painting; in general, a rough design or 
plan; a rough draft, as of a literary work; a brief or hasty 
outline of facts, occurrences, etc.; a short or slight descrip- 
tion, account, or narrative, often in the form of a literary 
work (as, Dickens’s “Sketches by Boz’’); also, a short play 
or slight dramatic performance, as one forming part of a 
vaudeville program; in music, a preliminary memorandum 
or study for a finished work; also, a short composition of 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 
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skiagraph 


descriptive character.—sketch, v. I. tr. To make a sketch 
of; draw or delineate roughly, as for an aid to more finished 
work; make a slight or simple drawing or picture of (as, 
“A figure ... was seated on a bench, sketching the old 
tree’: George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” ix.); set forth in a 
brief or general description or account (as, “Montesquieu 
sketched a government which should make liberty its end’’: 
Bancroft’s ‘Hist. of the U. S.,”” Amer. Revolution, ii. 1); 
outline. II. intr. To make a sketch or sketches.—sketch/- 
a-ble, a. Suitable for being sketched.—sketch/=block, n. 
A pad of paper for sketching on.—sketch/=book, n. A book 
for making sketches in; also, a book of literary sketches (as, 
Washington Irving’s “Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon”). 
—sketch’er, n.—sketch/y, a. Resembling, suggesting, or 
giving only a sketch; having or giving only outlines, main 
features, etc., with little detail; hence, in general, slight, 
incomplete, imperfect, or superficial (as, a sketchy meal; 
sketchy accommodations; ‘He stood with a towel... 
concluding some sketchy ablutions,”’ Tarkington’s “Mag- 
nificent Ambersons,”’ xvi.).—sketch/i-ly, adv.—sketch/i- 
ness, 7. 

skete (skét), n. [NGr. oxijros, < Gr. doxnrfs, monk, 
ascetic: see ascetic.] A settlement of monks or ascetics of 
the Greek Church. 

skew (ski), v. [ME. skewen, < OF. eskiwwer, escuer, var. 
of eschuer, escape, avoid, E. eschew.] 1. intr. To escapey; 
also, to start aside, or shy (now prov.); also, to turn aside or 
swerve, as from a course; take an oblique course or direc- 
tion; twist, as out of position; also, to look obliquely, esp. 
in suspicion or disdain. II. tr. To give an oblique direction 
or position to; shape or form obliquely; hurl, throw, or 
fling, esp. obliquely (prov. Eng.).—skew, a. Having an 
oblique direction or position; slanting; turned to one side; 
also, having a part which deviates from a straight line, 
right angle, or the like, as a tool, etc. (as, skew AN 
gearing); also, twisted askew or awry; distorted. @X 
—skew arch, an arch whose axis is not per- 
pendicular to the faces of its abutments.—skew Z, 
curve, a curve in three dimensions.—skew, adv. GF 
Askew.—skew, n. An oblique movement, direc- skew Gears 
tion, or position; a slant; a twist, as out of ing. 
position; also, something askew or awry; in arch., a stone 
or member presenting a sloping surface, as for another part 
to abut against.—skew’back, n. In arch.,a sloping surface 
against which the end of an arch rests; a stone, course of 
masonry, or the like, presenting such a surface. 

skew-bald (ski’/bald), a. [Cf. obs. or prov. skewed, skewbald 
(of uncertain origin), and piebald.] Of horses, etc., having 
patches of different colors, esp. of white and brown or red. 
Cf. piebald. 

skew-er (ski/ér), n. [Also (prov.) skiver; perhaps connected 
with shwer!.] A long pin of wood or metal for putting 
through meat to hold it together or in place while being 
cooked; a brochette; hence, any similar pin for some other 
purpose. —skew/er, ». ¢. To fasten with or as with skewers 
(as, “I . . . jammed the hat on my head and skewered it 
savagely with the pins”: Arnold Bennett’s “Book of Car- 
lotta,” i. 4); also, to pierce or transfix as with a skewer; 
also, to thrust like a skewer into or through something. 

ski (ské, Norw. shé), n.; pl. ski or skis (skéz). [Norw. ski, 
also skid, skida, = Sw. skida, Icel. skidh, snow-shoe, orig. 
piece of wood: cf. skid.] One of a pair of long, slender pieces 
of hard wood, 
one fastened 
to each shoe, 
used for tray- s[& 
eling or gliding 
over snow, 
often (esp. as a sport) down declivities.—ski, v. i.; skied, 
skiing. To travel on or use ski: as, ‘“They tramped, they 
skated, they skied” (Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” v.). 

ski-a-gram (ski/a-gram), n. [See skiagraph and -gram. | 
A skiagraph or radiograph.—ski’a-gram-mat/ic (-gra- 
mat/ik),a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a skiagram. 
—ski/a-gram-mat/i-cal-ly, adv. 

ski-a-graph (ski/a-graf), n. [Gr. axa, Shadow: see -graph, 
and cf. sciagraphy.| A photograph taken with the Réntgen 
Tays; a radiograph.—ski/a-graph, v. t. To take a skia- 


Ski.— a, profile view; 6, view from above. 
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graph of.—ski-ag/ra-pher (-ag/ra-fér), n.—ski-a-graph/ic 
_ (-graffik), a. Of or pertaining to skiagraphy.—ski-ag/ra- 
phy, n. [See -graphy.] The process or art of making 
skiagraphs. 
ski-am-a-chy (ski-am/a-ki), n. Same as sciamachy. 
skid (skid), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. AS. scitd, Icel. skidh 
piece of wood.] A piece of timber, a plank, or the like, esp. 
one of a number, on which something rests or is supported, or 
_ by which something is held in position; also, a plank, bar, log 
or the like, esp. one of a pair, on which something heavy may 
be slid or rolled along; one of a number of such logs or timbers 
forming a skidway; also, one of a pair of runners on the under 
part of some aéroplanes, enabling the machine to slide along 
the ground when alighting; also, a shoe or some other device 
for preventing the wheel of a vehicle from rotating, as when 
descending a hill; fig., a retarding agency or influence; also, 
an act of skidding; also, pl., naut., a wooden framework 
fitted to the outside of a ship to prevent injury while loading, 
etc.—skid, v.; skidded, skidding. 1. tr. To place on or 
slide along a skid or skids; also, to check with a skid, as a 
wheel. II. intr. To slide along without rotating, as a wheel 
to which a skid or brake has been applied; also, to slip or 
slide sideways while in motion, as an automobile in turning 
a corner rapidly; in aéronautics, of an aéroplane when not 
banked sufficiently, to slide sideways, away from the center 
of the curve executed in turning.—skid/der, n.—skid/way, 
nm. Two or more logs laid parallel at right angles to a road, 
on which logs are piled for loading; also, a way prepared with 
skids, as for use in transporting logs. 
skied! (skéd). Preterit and past participle of skz. 
skied? (skid). Preterit and past participle of sky. 
ski-er (ské/ér), n. [See ski, v.] One who skis. 
skiff (skif), n. [F. esquif, < It. schifo; from Teut., and akin 
to E. ship.] Orig., a small boat adapted for both sailing 
and rowing; hence, any small, light boat; a light rowboat; 
specif., a kind of long, narrow racing-boat for one oarsman. 
skil-ful (skil/ful), a. [ME. skilful: see skill? and -ful.] 
Having or exercising skill, as a person; able through knowl- 
edge, practice, etc., to do something well; expert; clever; 
dexterous; adroit; also, characterized by, showing, or in- 
volving skill, as performance, execution, work, etc.—skil/- 
ful-ly, adv.—skil’/ful-ness, 7. 
skill! (skil), v. [ME. skilen, skelien, from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
and Sw. skilja, Dan. skille, separate, distinguish, and E. 
skill2.] I.tr. Toseparatet; also, to understand or compre- 
hend (now prov. Eng.); know how (with an infinitive: 
archaic). II. intr. To make a difference, or matter (ar- 
chaic: as, “I am to get a man, — whate’er he be, It skills 
not much, we’ll fit him to our turn,”’ Shakspere’s “Taming 
of the Shrew,” iii. 2. 134); avail or help (archaic); also, to 
have knowledge of or be versed in somethingf. 
skill? (skil), n. [ME. skil, skele, from Scand.: cf. Icel. skil, 
distinction, discernment, Sw. skal, reason, Dan. shkjel, 
boundary, limit, reason, justice; akin to E. shill'.] The 
discriminating or reasoning faculty}; discernmentt or under- 
standingt; also, knowledge, conversance, or experience in 
a specified instance (usually with of: archaic or prov.); 
now, usually, the ability that comes from knowledge, prac- 
tice, aptitude, etc., to do something well (as, “In a lottery 
it is not skill and intelligence which take the lead, but blind 
chance”: Ruskin’s “(Crown of Wild Olive,” ii.); competent 
excellence in performance, execution, workmanship, the 
practice of an art, etc.; expertness; cleverness; dexterity, 
adroitness, or address, as in handling matters, dealing with 
others, etc. (as, “He had conducted an important negotia- 
tion with skill and tact”: Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Vic- 
toria,” iv.); also, an artt or science}; also, reason, right, or 
justice, as in conduct}; also, a reason}, ground, or cause} 
(as, “I think you have As little skill to fear as I have purpose 
To put you to ’t”: Shakspere’s “Winter’s Tale,” iv. 4. 152). 
—skilled, a. Having skill; trained or experienced; also, 
showing, involving, or requiring skill, as work.—skil/less, a. 
Ignorant (archaic); unskilled or inexpert, as a person; rude 
or crude, as work. 
skil-let (skil’et), . [ME. skelet; origin uncertain.] A 
long-handled saucepan or stewpan; also, a frying-pan. 
skill/ful, etc. See skilful, etc. 
skim (skim), v.; skimmed, skimming. [ME. skym, skeme, 


skimpy 


prob. < OF. escwmer (F. écumer), skim, from Teut., and akin 
to E. scwm.] I.tr. To clear (liquid) of floating matter, as 
with a spoon, ladle, or the like (as, to skim milk, by taking 
off the cream); take up, remove, or collect (floating matter) 
thus (as, to skim cream); also, to cover (liquid, etc.) with a 
thin layer, as of scum or ice (as, “At night the frost skimmed 
with thin ice the edges of the ponds and small lakes”: Roose- 
velt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail,” xil.); also, to 
move or glide lightly over or along the surface of (the ground, 
water, etc.: as, “a crippled privateer, which but three short 
days ago had left Dieppe to skim the sea,” Borrow’s “Lay- 
engro,” ii.); pass lightly along over or near (a surface); 
cause (a thing, esp. something flat) to fly or move lightly 
along over or near a surface or in a smooth, even course 
through the air (as, to skim stones over the water; to skim 
a disk or plate horizontally across the room); also, fig., to 
go over in reading, study, treatment, etc., in a superficial 
or cursory manner (as, “Like others, I had skimmed, and 
sometimes read With care, the master-pamphlets of the 
day’’: Wordsworth’s ‘Prelude,” ix. 96). II. intr. To 
become covered with a thin layer, as of scum or ice, as a 
liquid (often with over); also, to pass or glide lightly along 
over or near a surface or through the air (as, “I saw several 
cuckoos skimming over a large pond”: G. White’s “Nat. 
Hist. of Selborne,” ii. 7); also, fig., to go, pass, glance, etc., 
over something in a superficial or cursory way (as, to skim 
over a book or a list of names).—skim, n. The act of 
skimming a liquid, or that which is skimmed off, as cream; 
skim-milk; scum}; also, the movement of skimming lightly 
oF smoothly along; also, a superficial or hasty survey, as of 
acts. 

skim-ble=scam-ble, skim-ble=skam-ble (skim/bl-skam/bl). 
[Varied redupl. of scamble.] I. a. Rambling; confused; 
incoherent; nonsensical: as, ‘A couching lion and a ramping 
cat, And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff As puts me from 
my faith” (Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” iii. 1. 154). IL. n. 
Rambling or nonsensical discourse: as, “a good deal of 
skimble-skamble of this nature” (Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” ii. 2). 

skim-mer (skim/ér), n. One who or that which skims; a 
shallow utensil, usually perforated, used in skimming 
liquids; a superficial reader or student; any of various tern- 
like marine birds (genus Rhynchops) which skim the surface 
of the water with the lower mandible to obtain food, as R. 
nigra, a species 
common on the 
southern Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts of 
the U. S. (‘black 
skimmer’). 

skim=milk (skim/- 
milk’),. Milk 
from which the 
cream has been 
skimmed. 

skim-ming (skim/- 
ing), m. The act 
of one who or that 
which skims; also, that which is removed by skimming 
(usually in pl.).—skim/ming, p. a. That skims; esp., 
passing lightly along over or near a surface; gliding or 
flying smoothly along; fig., dealing with a thing in a super- 
ficial way; superficial; cursory.—skim/ming-ly, adv. 

skim-ming-ton (skim/ing-ton), m. [Origin obscure.] A 
burlesque procession or serenade in ridicule of a henpecked 
husband or a shrewish wife, an unfaithful husband or wife, 
or some other offender, formerly common in villages and 
country districts of England; also, a charivari or mock 
serenade for newly married persons (local, U. S.). 

skimp (skimp), v. [Cf. scrimp and scamp?.| 1. tr. To 
scrimp; keep (a person, etc.) on short allowance of some- 
thing; stint the amount of (something); also, to scamp 
(work, etc.); do carelessly. IE. intr. To use severe or 
niggardly economy; also, to scamp work.—skimp, 4. 
Skimpy.—skimp/i-ly, adv. Ina skimpy manner. —skimp’- 
i-ness, ».—skimp/ing-ly, ady.—skimp’y, a. Skimped 
in amount, as of material; lacking due size, length, breadth, 
fullness, etc.; scanty; meager. 


Black Skimmer (Rhynchops nigra). 
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skin (skin), n. [ME. skin, from Scand.: cf. Icel. and Sw. 
skinn, Dan. skind, skin, akin to OHG. scindan, G. schinden, 
to skin, flay.] The external covering or integument of an 
animal body, esp. when soft and flexible; also, such an integu- 
ment stripped from the body of an animal (sometimes that 
obtained from a small animal as distinguished from the hide 
of a large animal); a hide or pelt; also, the skin or hide ofa 
sheep, calf, or other animal, prepared for writing on (cf. 
parchment and vellum); also, a vessel made of the skin of a 
goat or other animal, used for holding liquids (cf. wine- 
skin); in general, any integumentary covering, outer coating, 
or surface layer, as an investing membrane, the rind or peel 
of fruit, or a film on liquid; the planking or iron plating which 
covers the ribs of a ship; also, a skinflint (slang); also, a 
swindler or cheat (slang); a fleecing or swindling proceeding 
(slang).—by (orig. with) the skin of one’s teeth, by a 
very narrow margin; barely: as, “I am escaped with the 
skin of my teeth” (Job, xix. 20).—in or with a whole skin, 
in or with complete safety of body; safe and sound: as, to 
sleep in a whole skin; to get off with a whole skin.—skin 
game, a game in which some one is fleeced or cheated; 
hence, any proceeding in which a person is fleeced, cheated, 
or swindled. [Slang.]—to save one’s skin, _to escape 
bodily or personal harm: as, ‘He was taken prisoner . . . 
and had to turn Dervish to save his skin’? (Conan Doyle’s 
“Tragedy of the Korosko,” v.).—skin, v.; skinned, skinning. 
I. tr. To furnish or cover with or as with skin; also, to strip 
or deprive of skin; flay; peel; also, to strip (off), as or like 
skin; pull (off), as gloves or stockings by turning back and 
drawing off inside out; also, to strip of money or belongings, 
or fleece, as in gambling, swindling, or any sharp practice 
(slang). IL. intr. To become covered with skin, as a wound 
(often with over); also, to shed the skin; also, to slip away or 
make off hastily (slang: often with out: as, “I used to skin 
out of the ole Sunday School . . . every chance I got,” 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” xvi.).—skin/=bound, a. Having 
the skin drawn tightly over the flesh, as in scleroderma.— 
skin/=deep’. I. a. Penetrating no deeper than the skin; 
superficial; shallow; slight. IX. adv. In a superficial 
manner; slightly.—skin/=dis-ease’, n. A disease affecting 
the skin.—skin/flint, n. One who resorts to mean, petty 
ways of getting or saving money; a mean, niggardly person. 
—skin/ful (-ful), n.; pl. -fuls. As much as a skin (vessel) 
for liquids can hold; also, as much as a person’s skin can 
hold; one’s fill of anything, esp. of drink.—skin/=graft’/ing, 
n. In surg., the transplanting of pieces of healthy skin from 
_ the patient’s or another’s body to a wound or burn, to form 
new skin. 
skink (skingk), n. [L. scincus, < Gr. oxtyxos, kind of 
lizard.] Any of the harmless, generally smooth-scaled lizards 
constituting the family Scincide, as Scincus officinalis, a 
species com- 
mon in north- 
ern Africa and 
formerly much 
used (dried) 
for medicinal 
purposes. 
skin-less 
(skin/les), a. 
Having no 
skin, or but a 
very thin skin. 
skinned (skind), a. 
dark-skinned. 
skin-ner (skin/ér), n. One who prepares skins, as for the 
market; a worker or a dealer in skins; also, one who skins. — 
skin/ner-y (-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). Skins or furs collectivelyt; 
also, a place where skins are prepared, as for the market. 
skin-ny (skin/i), a.; compar. skinnier, superl. skinniest. 
Of or like skin; cutaneous; membranous; also, lean or 
emaciated; also, niggardly or stingy.—skin/ni-ness, n. 
skinstight (skin/tit’), a. Fitting as tightly as the skin. 
skip! (skip), n. [Var. of skep.] A bucket, box, cage, or the 
like, for raising ore, etc., in a mine. 
skip? (skip), v.; skipped, skipping. [ME. skippen; prob. 
from Scand.] I. intr. To spring, jump, or leap lightly 
from the ground as in joy or sport; caper, gambol, or frisk 


Skink (Scincus officinalis). 


Having a skin, esp. as specified: as, 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, her; 
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f f all, ask, f pin, pine; not, note, mdve, 
Glect, agony, int}, dnite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actgr, 


skirmish 


(often with about); go or pass along with light, springin 
movements; sometimes, to ricochet, as a missile passin 
with rebounds along a surface; fig., to pass from one point 
thing, subject, etc., to another, with disregard or omissio: 
of what intervenes, as in reading, discourse, etc. (often wit: 
about); pass (over) without notice, mention, action, etc. 
also, to go hastily away, make off, or abscond (colloq.) 
go or depart (colloq.: as, “Well, I must skip!” L. Merrick’ 
“Position of Peggy Harper,” iii. 5). II. tr. To spring o 
jump lightly over (as, to skip the rope: see skipping-rope) 
fig., to pass over without reading, notice, mention, action 
etc.; disregard, ignore, or omit; also, to cause to skip 
send (a missile) ricocheting along a surface; also, to leav 
hastily, or flee from, as a place (colloq.).—skip?, n. / 
skipping movement; a light spring, jump, or leap; a gai 
marked by such springs; also, a passing from one point o: 
thing to another, with disregard of what intervenes, as it 
reading, narrating, reckoning, etc.; also, that which is o: 
may be skipped, as in reading (as, “In his books there are 
scarcely any of those passages which, in our school days, we 
used to call skip”: Macaulay’s “Essays,” Horace Walpole) 
skip? (skip), n. [Cf. skipper?.] The captain of a team o1 
side at curling or bowling. 
skip-jack (skip’jak), n. [From skip? + jack?.] A lively. 
pert, pretentious fellow, conceited fop, or whipper-snappel 
(archaic or prov.); also, any of various fishes which some. 
times leap out of the water, as the scad, bluefish, bonito, 
etc.; also, an elaterid (beetle). 
skip-per? (skip’ér), m. One who or that which skips; specif., 
any of the quick-flying lepidopterous insects constituting the 


skip-per? (skip/ér), n. [ME. 
skypper, < MD. D. schipper, 
< schip, ship: see ship.] The 
master or captain of a ship, 
esp. of a small trading or fishing Skipper (family Hesperiidz). (Line 
vessel; in general, a captain or aoe eet oe 
leader, as of a sporting team.—skip’per2, v. t. To act as 
skipper of. 
skip-pet (skip’et), m. [Origin uncertain.] A small round 
box for protecting a seal as 
formerly attached by a ribbon 
or cord to a document. 
skip-ping=rope(skip/ing-rap), 
m. A piece of rope, often 
with a wooden handle at each 
end, held slackly (either by 
the skipper or by two persons 
some distance apart) and kept 
in rapid revolution over the 
head and under the feet of 
one who skips over it as it 
passes the ground in each 
revolution: used for sport, 
esp. by young girls. 
skip=stop (skip’stop). 


Ena: 


Designating or pertaining to 
a method by which street-cars and omnibuses stop only at 
every second ordinary stopping-place along a route, skipping 
or ignoring the intermediate one, as in order to reduce delays 


or to save power: as, the skip-stop system; 
tions. II.n. The skip-stop system. 
skirl (skerl), v. 7. or t. [Prob. from Scand., and related to 
shrill.] To shriek; scream; also, to sound loudly and 
shrilly (used esp. of the bagpipe). [Sc. and north. Eng.] 
—skirl, n. A shrill cry or sound; esp., the sound of the 
bagpipe. [Sc. and north. Eng.] 
skir-mish (skér/mish), ». [ME. skyrmysh,  skarmich, 
skarmuch, < OF. escarmuche (F. escarmouche), < It. 
scaramuccia, skirmish; appar. from Teut., from the same 
source as OF. eskermir (eskermiss-), escremir, to fight, fence, 
which has influenced the E. spelling skirmish: cf. G. schir- 
men, defend, schirm, a shield, screen, defense.] An irregular 
engagement between small bodies of troops, esp. advanced 
or outlying detachments of opposing armies; a petty or 


skip-stop regula- 


nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 


out; (lightened) avia 
natare; ch, chip; g, go; in; ee 


th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


skirmish 


preliminary hostile encounter; hence, any brisk encounter 

_ or contest (as, ‘“‘They never meet but there’s a skirmish of 
wit between them”: Shakspere’s “Much Ado about Noth- 
ing,” i. 1. 64).—skir/mish, v. 7. [OF. escarmucher (F. 
escarmoucher), < escarmuche; also, in part, OF. eskermir 
(eskermiss-): see skirmish, n.] To engage in a skirmish or 
skirmishes; also, to fence}, or make strokes with a weaponf. 
—skir/mish-er, n. 

_ skirr (sker), v. [Cf. scour?.] I. intr. To go rapidly; rush; 
fly; scurry: as, “And make them skirr away, as swift as 
stones Enforced from the old Assyrian slings” (Shakspere’s 

Henry V.,” iv. 7. 64). IL tr. To go rapidly over; scour: 
as, “Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain, That the fugitive 
may flee in vain” (Byron’s “Siege of Corinth,” xxii.). 

skir-ret (skir’et), n. [ME. skirwhit: cf. F. chervis, skirret, 
akin tocaryi, caraway.| An apiaceous plant, Siwm sisarum, 
formerly much cultivated in Eu- 
rope for its edible tuberous root, 
which in flavor somewhat resem- 
bles the parsnip. 

skirt (skért), nm. [ME. skirt, 
from Scand.: cf. Icel. skyrta, Sw. 
skjorta, Dan. skjorte, shirt, = AS. 
scyrte, E. shirt.| The lower part 
of a gown, coat, or the like, hang- 
ing from the waist; also, a sepa-, ¢ 
rate garment (outer or under) ¥y 
worn by women and girls, ex- % 
tending from the waist down- 
ward; hence, a woman or girl 
(slang: as, ‘‘She’s as nice a look- 
ing skirt as there is in town,” 
Sinclair Lewis’s ‘Main Street,” 
xxxix.); also, some part resembling 
or suggesting the skirt of a gar- 
ment; one of the flaps hanging from the sides of a saddle; 
the bordering, marginal, or outlying part of a place, area, 
assemblage of persons, etc. (as, “as I came out of the skirts 
of the wood,” Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey,” ii. 1; 
“a few heavy drops from the skirt of the passing cloud,” 
Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xix.; “(The skirts of the Cimbri 
had encountered a small Roman force near Trieste,” Froude’s 
“Cesar,” v.: now usually in pl.: cf. outskirt, n.); a skirting 
or bordering finish in building; also, the diaphragm or midriff 
of an animal, esp. of one butchered for food.—skirt, ». 
I. tr. To lie on or along the border of (as, “An extensive 
belt of woodland skirted the seacoast”: Motley’s ‘Dutch 
Republic,” Introd., i.); also, to border or edge with some- 
thing (as, the sun skirted the clouds with gold); also, to pass 
along or around the border or edge of (as, to skirt a town, a 
mountain, or a marsh in one’s course; “They skirted the 
woodland on their homeward way,” Longfellow’s “Kava- 
nagh,” xxv.). II. intr. To be, lie, live, etc., on or along the 
border or edge of something; also, to pass or go along or 
around the border of something (as, ‘(We skirted round the 
edge of the grove”: F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Tsaacs,’2 xi.)e— 
skirt/=dance, n. A form of spectacular dance in which the 
effect is heightened by graceful movements of the skirt or 
draperies. —skirt/=dan’cing, n.—skirt/ed, a. Having a 
skirt: as, short-skirted.—skirt/er, n.—skirt/ing, n. Cloth 
for making skirts; also, a bordering finish of wood or other 
material placed along the base of an interior wall of a build- 
ing; a baseboard. 

skit! (skit), v. 1.; skitted, skitting. [Perhaps from Scand. 
and akin to shoot: cf. skittish.]| To dart, leap, or spring; 
skip or caper. [Sc. and prov. Eng.] — sp. : 

skit? (skit), n. [Cf. ski!.] A derisive or satirical hit or 
fling, as at a person or thing; a piece of light satire or carica- 
ture; often, a literary trifle of humorous or satirical character 
(as, ‘“He had written ... some... political skits relating 
to some question about taxes’: Charnwood’s “Abraham 
Lincoln,” iii.).skit?, v.; skitted, skitting. 1. tr. To make 
a derisive or satirical fling at; assail in a skit. IL. air. 
To make a derisive or satirical fling, as at a person or thing. 

skit-ter (skit/ér), v. [Freq. of skit!.] 1. intr. To go, run, 
or glide lightly or rapidly; skim or skip along a surface; in 
angling, to draw a spoon or a baited hook over the surface 
of the water with a skipping motion. IL. ir. To cause to 
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skitter; in angling, to draw (a spoon or a baited hook) over 
the water with a skipping motion. 

skit-tish (skit/ish), a. [ME. skittish: cf. skit!.] Restlessly 
or excessively lively or frolicsome, as a person or the mood, 
disposition, behavior, etc.; giddy or frivolous; also, apt to 
start or shy, asa horse; disposed to draw back from advances, 
or coy, as a young girl; also, fickle or changeable (as, ‘“How 
some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall!’ Shakspere’s 
“Troilus and Cressida,” iii. 3. 134); uncertain, ticklish, or 
tricky (as, skittish diseases).—skit/tish-ly, adv.—skit/- 
tish-ness, n. 

skit-tle (skit/l), m. [Origin uncertain.] Pl. (construed as 
sing.), a game played with a number of wooden pins which 
the player endeavors to knock down by throwing or rolling 
a kind of disk or a ball at them; ninepins; also, sing., one 
of the pins used (as, “‘This [beverage] is brought in a pewter 
stoop, shaped like a skittle”’: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
Sept. 3).—beer (or ale, or the like) and skittles, fig., en- 
joyment or pleasure: as, ‘Life isn’t aJl beer and skittles for 
a rank outsider, I’m told!” (Du Maurier’s ‘“‘Trilby,” v.). 

skive! (skiv), n. [D. schijf, disk, skive, = E. shive.]| A 
rotating iron wheel or disk used with diamond-powder in 
grinding diamonds and other gems. 

skive? (skiv), v. ¢.; skived, skiving. [From Scand., and akin 
to E. shive.] To split or cut (leather, etc.) into layers or 
slices; shave (hides, etc.); also, to pare off.—skiv-er 
(ski/vér), n. One who or that which skives; also, a thin 
leather split from the grain side of sheepskin, used for book- 
binding, etc. 

skoal (skol), n. [Dan. and Norw. skaal, Icel. skal, bowl.] A 
health in drinking: as, “There from the flowing bowl Deep 
drinks the warrior’s soul, Skoal! to the Northland! skoal!” 
(Longfellow’s ‘Skeleton in Armor,” 159). 

Sko-da-ic (skd-da/ik), a. Of or pertaining to Joseph Skoda 
(1805-81), a Bohemian-Austrian physician.—Skodaic reso- 
nance, in pathol., a sound of tympanitic quality heard above 
a pleuritic effusion. 

skoo-kum (ské/kum), a. [Chinook jargon.] Strong; fine; 
excellent; good. [Northwestern U. S., British Columbia, etc. ] 

skrim/shank, etc. See scrimshank, etc. 

sku-a (ski/d), n. [From Scand.] A jager, esp. Megalestris 
skua, a blackish- 
brown gull-like bird 
of northern Atlan- 
tic, esp. European, 
waters (‘great 
skua’). 

skul-dud-der-y ; 
(skul-dud/ér-i), n. 4 
[Origin obscure. ] 
Immorality or un- * 
chastity; also, 
obscenity. [Sc.] 

skul-dug-ger-y 
(skul-dug’ér-i), 7. 
[Var. of skuldud- ; 
dery.| Dishonorable proceedings; mean dishonesty or trick- 
ery: as, political skulduggery. [U. S.] 

skulk (skulk), v. 7. [ME. sculken, prob. from Scand.: cf. 
Dan. skulke, Sw. skolka, play truant, shirk.] To move or 
go in a mean, stealthy manner, as from fear, cowardice, or 
shame, or with some evil purpose (as, to skulk through dark 
streets); sneak; slink; also, to lie or keep in hiding, as for 
some discreditable reason or evil purpose; lurk; also, to 
shelter one’s self or take refuge in a cowardly manner (as, 
“T withdrew from the road, and skulked behind a hedge till 
it [carriage] should have completely gone by,’”’? Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” xxxi.; to skulk behind others in time of 
danger); hence, to shirk duty; esp., to malinger.—skulk, 7. 
One who skulks; a shirk (as, “You are certainly no skulk 
when duty is to be done”: Cooper’s “Two Admirals,”’ xix.); 
also, an act of skulking.—skulk/er, n.—skulk/ing-ly, adv. 

skull}, etc. See scull, etc. ; 

skull? (skul), n. [ME. scolle; origin uncertain.] The 
bony framework of the head, inclosing the brain and support- 
ing the face; the skeleton of the head; in a restricted sense, 
the part of this that incloses the brain; the cranium; also, 
the head as the seat of intelligence or knowledge (usually in 


Peis 


Great Skua (Megalestris skua). 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 


, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


skullcap 


disparagement: as, “‘With various readings stor’d his empty 
skull, Learn’d without sense, and venerably dull,’’ Church- 
ill’s “Rosciad,” 591).—skull/cap, n. A brimless cap of 
silk, velvet, or the like, fitting closely to the head (as, “a 
Presbyterian clergyman... 
wearing a black silk skull-cap, 
covering his short hair so closely 
that it could scarce be seen at 
all”: Scott’s “Legend of Mont- 
rose,” xi.); also, a cap-like metal 
head-piece formerly worn for de- 
fense; also, the upper, domed 
part of the skull, covering the 
brain; also, in bot., any of various 
menthaceous herbs (genus Scutel- 
laria) in which the calyx of the 
flower suggests a helmet. 
—skulled, a. Having a skull: 
as, the skulled vertebrates; thick- 
skulled.—skull/=less, a. Having 
no skull; acranial. 

skunk (skungk),n. [Algonquian. ] 
A small, fur-bearing, bushy-tailed ie : 
North American quadruped Mephitis mephitica, which 
ejects a fetid fluid 
when attacked; the \ 
fur of this animal; 
also, any of various 
allied or similar ani- 
mals; fig., a thor- 
oughly contemptible 
person (colloq.: as, 
“He must think me 
the most awful 
skunk,” Gals- 
worthy’s ‘Saint’s 
Progress,” iii. 14). 
—skunk, v. ¢. In} 
games, to beat so | i 
completely as to ' 
keep from scoring; 
shut out. ([Slang, jj 
U. S.]—skunk/= 
cab’bage, n. A 
low, fetid, broad- 
leaved araceous 
plant, Spathyema 
fetida, of North America, growing in moist ground; also, 
a similar araceous plant, Lysichitum camtschatcense, found 
on the western coast of North America and in Siberia, 
Japan, etc.—skunk/er-y (-ér-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). A place 
where skunks are kept and bred, as for their fur.—skunk/- 
weed, n. Skunk-cabbage. 

Skup-shti-na (skup/shti-nd), n. [Serbian (Narodna) Skup- 
shtina, (National) Assembly.] The former national assem- 
bly of Serbia or of Montenegro, consisting in each case of a 
single chamber; also, the national assembly of Jugoslavia, 
likewise consisting of a single chamber. 

sky (ski), n.; pl. skies (skiz). [ME. sky, from Scand.: cf. 
Icel. sky, Sw. and Dan. sky, cloud.] A cloud}; hence, the 
region of the clouds or the upper air (often in pl.: as, “Heavily 
the low sky raining Over tower’d Camelot,’ Tennyson’s 
“Lady of Shalott,” iv.; ‘The skies look grimly And threaten 
present blusters,” Shakspere’s “Winter’s Tale,” iii. 3. 3); 
the heavens or firmament, appearing as a great arch or vault, 
blue when unclouded, above the earth (often in pl.: as, a 
cloudless sky; the starry sky or skies; under alien skies; 
“the blue rim where skies and mountains meet,’ Cowper’s 
“Hope,” 49); hence, the supernal or celestial heaven (often 
in pl., and chiefly poetic: as, mansions in the sky or skies; 
to be translated to the skies); also, the space occupied by 
the upper row or rows of pictures in a gallery (colloq.).—sky, 
v. t.; skied, skying. To raise aloft or toward the sky; strike 
(a ball) high into the air; also, to hang (a picture, etc.) high up 
on the wall or near the ceiling of a gallery, as at an exhibition 
(colloq.).—sky’=blue’, I. a. Of a clear, soft blue color 
like that of the unclouded sky by day; azure. In. A 
sky-blue color. 


Upper part of the Flow- 
ering Stem of Skullcap (Scutel- 
laria serrata). — a, the calyx. 


Common Skunk (Mephitis mephitica). 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, 
Glect, agony, int§, (nite; (obscured) errant, 
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sky=writing 


Skye (ski) ter/ri-er. [From the Isle of Skye, off the west 
coast of Scotland.] One of a breed of small, short-legged, 
very shaggy terriers. 

sky-ey (ski/i), a. Of or from the sky (as, “the skyey vault 
with its everlasting Luminaries above,’’ Carlyle’s “Sartor 
Resartus,” ii. 9; ‘A breath thou art, Servile to all the 
skyey influences,” Shakspere’s “‘Measure for Measure,” iii. 
1. 9); also, in, reaching, or approaching the sky; lofty; 
also, sky-like, as in color; sky-blue; azure. [Chiefly poetic. ] 

sky=high (ski/hi’), adv.anda. As highas the sky; ‘very high. 

sky-ish (ski/ish), a. Skyey; lofty: as, ““The skyish head Of 
blue Olympus” (Shakspere’s ‘““Hamlet,” v. 1. 276). [Chiefly 
oetic. | 

suy-lark (ski/lark), m. The common European lark, Alauda 
arvensis, which sings as 
it mounts in flight 
toward the sky; also, 
any of certain allied or 
similar birds.—sky/- 
lark, v.71. [Appar. orig. 
a sailors’ word for frol- 
icking in the rigging or 
elsewhere aboard ship: 
chlark7al om trolies 
play pranks; indulge in 
boisterous orrough 
sport: as, “‘No skylark- 
ing inmyrooms. You 
two smashed half my 
furniture last time you threw the cushions about” (Kip- 
ling’s “Light That Failed,” viii.). [Collog.]—sky’= 
lark-er, 7. 

sky-less (ski/les), a. Without visible sky; dark. 

sky-light (ski/lit), m. Light from the sky, as for illuminating 
a room; also, an opening in a roof or ceiling, fitted with glass, 
for admitting daylight; the frame set with glass fitted to such 
an opening.—sky/light, v. ¢. To furnish with or light by a 
skylight or skylights. 

sky=line (ski/lin), n. The boundary-line between earth and 
sky; the horizon; also, the outline of mountains, trees, 
buildings, etc., as seen against the sky (as, “Often I had to 
crawl on all-fours to avoid appearing against the sky-line 
on the ridge,” Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting- 
Trail,” xi.; ‘the whole crowded sky-line from Notre Dame 
to the Panthéon [in Paris],’’ Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the 
Front,” xix.). 

sky-man (ski/man), 7.; pl. -men. An aviator or aéronaut. 


[Colloq.] 

sky=par-lor (ski/par/lor), n. A garret or attic. [Colloq.] 

sky=pi-lot (ski/pi/lot), n. A chaplain or other clergyman 
(orig. in sailors’ use); also, a pilot of an aéroplane or the like; _ 
anaviator. [Colloq.] 

sky=rock-et (ski/rok’et), m. A rocket (firework) that ascends 
into the air and explodes at a height.—sky/=rock’et, v. 1. 
To move like a sky-rocket; rise suddenly, make a brilliant 
show, and disappear. [Colloq.] 

sky-sail (ski/sal), n. Naut., in a square-rigged vessel, a 
light sail next above the royal. 

sky-scape (ski/skap), n. [With -scape as in landscape.] A 
picture or a view of the sky. 

sky=scrap-er (ski/skra”pér), n. Something that (appar- 
ently) scrapes the sky, as by reason of great height; esp., a 
very tall building, such as many seen in the larger American 
cities; maut., a triangular skysail.—sky/=scrap’ing, a. 
So high as (apparently) to scrape the sky; very high; lofty. 

sky=sign (ski/sin), nm. Any sign, as for advertisement, 
announcement, or direction, set up so as to be visible against. 
the sky, as on the top of a building. [Chiefly Eng.] 

sky-ward (ski/widrd), adv. and a. Toward the sky.—sky/’- 
wards, adv. 

sky=writ-ing (ski/ri’ting), n. 


i 
Skylark (Alauda arvensis). 


: The act or practice of tracing 
words, etc., against the sky, so that they may be read from 
the ground, in characters of great size (often a mile high), 
by means of smoke of a white or other color, produced 
chemically and ejected from an aéroplane as it moves in a 
course corresponding to the form of the characters traced 
(used esp. for advertising purposes); also, the words, etc. 
traced. —sky/=writ/er, n. Bene 
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slab! (slab). [Prob. from Scand.] hn. A wet place or 
puddle (now prov. Eng.); also, wet or slimy matter. Il. a. 
Thick in consistence: as, “make the gruel thick and slab” 
(Shakspere’s “‘Macbeth,” iv. 1. 32). 

slab? (slab), m. [ME. slabbe, sclabbe; origin uncertain.] 
A broad, flat, somewhat thick piece of stone, wood, or other 
solid material (as, “for the sake of him who sleeps beneath 
the marble slab in yonder quiet chancel”: Borrow’s “Laven- 
gro,” iii.); also, a rough outside piece cut from a log, as in 
sawing it into boards; also, a thick slice of anything (as, a 
slab of bread, meat, or cheese; ‘Harmon drew a slab of 
tobacco from his pocket,”” Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” 
Introd.).—slab?, v. t.; slabbed, slabbing. To make into a 
slab or slabs; also, to cover or lay with slabs; also, to cut the 
slabs or outside pieces from (a log, etc.). 

slab-ber (slab’ ér), etc. Same as slobber, etc. 

slab=sid-ed (slab/si/ded), a. Having the sides long and flat, 
like slabs; tall and lank: as, “long-legged, slab-sided, lean, 
sunburnt . . . lads” (H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” 
xxxili.). [Colloq.] 

slack! (slak), m. [Cf. G. schlacke, dross, slag, slack, also E. 
slag.| The finer screenings of coal; small or refuse coal. 
slack? (slak). [AS. slxc, sleac, = OHG. slach (G. dial. 
schlack) = Icel. slakr = Sw. slak, slack: see lax.] I. a. 
Lacking in energy or diligence, as persons, actions, etc. (as, 
“T think our friend of Morton had grown slack But for my 
spurring,” Swinburne’s “Bothwell,” 1. 4; slack service; slack 
ways); indolent; negligent; remiss (often in a specified 
particular: as, slack in fulfilling a promise; not slack to 
resent an affront); also, lacking in activity, vigor, or strength; 
slow, as the pace; sluggish, as the water, tide, or wind; gentle 
or moderate, as heat, an oven, etc.; weak in action or opera- 
tion, as the pulse; dull, or not brisk, as business, work, etc., 
or the season or times with respect to work (as, ‘‘After 
harvest there comes slack times for the likes of me”: G. 
MacDonald’s ‘Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” iii.); 
having little work, as an establishment; also, not drawn 
tightly, as a rein, rope, or sail; loose; not tense or taut; 
relaxed, as the hand or grasp (as, ‘Her slack hands fell 
lifeless by her side”: Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
xii.); also, not firm or compact, as a substance; loose, 
crumbly, or soft. If. n. A slack condition, interval, or 
part; a cessation in a strong flow, as of a current or of the tide 
at its turn, or a stretch of water with little or no current; 
a decrease in activity, as in business, work, etc., or a period 
of decreased activity (as, “It was a still summer evening 
in the slack between hay and harvest on the farm of Drum- 
quhat’’: S. R. Crockett’s “Stickit Minister,” x.); looseness, 
as in something not drawn tight, or a loose part; esp., a 
part of a rope, sail, or the like, that hangs loose, without 
strain upon it; a loose, baggy part of clothing, esp. the seat 
of trousers or the like (colloq.); hence, pl., trousers, esp. of 
sailors (colloq.); also, sing., loose, overfree, or impertinent 
talk (slang).—slack2, adv. In a slack manner; slackly.— 
slack?, v. I. tr. To be slack or remiss in respect to (some 
matter, duty, etc.); neglect, shirk, or leave undone; also, 
to make slack, or allow to become slack, or less active, 
vigorous, intense, etc.; relax or abate (efforts, labor, speed, 
etc.: as, “He . . . without slacking his pace for an instant, 
stalked on,” Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey,” i. 2); 
moderate; slacken; also, to make slack or loose, or less tense 
or taut, as a rope; loosen; also, to slake (lime). IZ. intr. 
To be slack or remiss; shirk one’s duty or part (cf. slacker); 
also, to become slack, or less active, vigorous, rapid, etc. 
(as, “Still she went . . . slacking not, pausing not”: Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” vii.); moderate; slacken; 
also, to become less tense or taut, as a rope; also, to become 
slaked, as lime. : 

slack® (slak), ». [ME. slak; from Scand.] A depression 
between hills, in a hillside, or in the surface of ground; also, 
a boggy or wet hollow, or a morass (as, “Between the farm- 
house and the hill-pasture was a deep morass, termed in 
that country a slack”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxv.). 
[Sc. and prov. Eng. ] 

slack=baked (slak/bakt), a. Insufficiently baked, as bread. 

slack-en (slak/n),v. I.ér. Tomakeslack; make less active, 
vigorous, rapid, intense, etc., as efforts, action, pace, speed, 
etc.; abate; moderate; make looser or less taut, as a rein, 
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rope, sail, etc. (as, “Slackening the reins, I let my horse take 
his own course”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” x.); relax (as, 
“Her fingers white Slackened their hold upon the coverlet”’: 
W. Morris’s “Jason,” vii. 449). II. intr. To become slack; 
become less active, vigorous, brisk, etc.; moderate, as in 
activity, force, or speed; become less tense or taut, as a rope. 
—slack/en-er, n. 

slack-er (slak/er), n. One who shirks or evades his duty; 
esp., one who in time of war seeks to evade military service 
(as, “Every shirker, every coward and slacker in the country 
decided at once to be a conscientious objector”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Ttaly, France, and Britain at War,” iv. 2). [Colloq., orig. 
Eng. |—slack/er-ism, n. The conduct of a slacker. 

slack-ly (slak/li), adv. In a slack manner; without energy, 
diligence, activity, or vigor; not tightly, tensely, or tautly; 
loosely. —slack/ness, n. 

slade (slad), n. [AS. sled, valley.] A valley or dell; also, 
a piece or strip of greensward, as in a wood or in plowed 
land. [Now chiefly prov. Eng. ] 

slag (slag), n. [MLG. slagge = G. schlacke, dross, slag, slack: 
cf. slack!.] The more or less completely fused and vitrified 
refuse matter separated during the reduction of a metal 
from its ore; also, the scoria from a volcano.—slag, v.; 
slagged, slagging. 1.tr. To free from slag; also, to convert 
into slag. II. intr. To form slag; become a slag-like mass. 
—slag’gy, a. Consisting of, resembling, or pertaining to 
slag. 

slain (slain). Past participle of slay?. 

slake (slak), ».; slaked, slaking. [AS. sleacian, slacian, 
< slxc, E. slack?.] 1. intr. To become slack, or less active, 
vigorous, intense, etc. (now rare); of lime, to become slaked. 
II. tr. To make slack, or less active, vigorous, intense, etc.; 
now, esp., to allay (thirst, desire, wrath, etc.) by satisfying; 
cool or refresh with or as with water (as, ‘“The clouds . . . 
slake Our thirsty souls with rain”: Whittier’s “All’s Well’’); 
also, to make loose or less tensef; also, to disintegrate or 
treat (lime, CaO) with water or moist air, causing it to change 
chemically into calcium hydroxide, Ca(OH)» (‘slaked lime’). 
—slake/less, a. Incapable of being slaked; not to be 
allayed or satisfied, as thirst; insatiable. 

slam! (slam), v.; slammed, slamming. [Prob. from Scand.] 
I. tr. To shut (a door, gate, etc.) with force and noise; 
thrust or cast (a window, lid, etc.) violently and noisily 
(down, up, to, etc.); dash or throw (anything) with a bang 
(on, against, through, etc.: as, ‘“Why, he’d have slammed 
you through the window,” Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mis- 
sissippi,’”’ viii.); also, to strike or hit violently (prov. or 
slang); fig., to criticize severely or captiously (slang, U. S.). 
II. intr. To close with a bang, as a door (as, “Tommy... 
heard the door slam’: Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” i.); 
dash, strike, etc., with violent and noisy impact (as, shutters 
slamming against a house in a high wind).—slam!, n. A 
slamming, as of a door; a violent and noisy closing, dashing, 
or impact, or the noise made (as, “The window . . . was 
thrown open with a slam’: Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island,” 
v.); a bang; a violent blow (prov. or slang); fig., a severe 
or captious criticism (slang, U. S.). 

slam? (slam), ». [Origin obscure.] In card-playing, the 
winning of all the tricks in one deal, as at whist (in bridge, 
called ‘grand slam’), or of all the tricks but one (in bridge, 
and called ‘little slam’); in ewchre, the winning of five points 
before the other side has scored, sometimes counting as two 
games.—slam2, v.; slammed, slamming. 1. tr. To beat 
by winning a slam, as at whist. IL. intr. To win a slam. 

slam=bang (slam/bang’). I. adv. With a slam and a bang; 
with noisy or headlong violence. [Collog.] II.a. Violent 
and noisy. [Colloqg.]|—slam/=bang’, v. 7. To go with a 
slam and a bang; be violent and noisy. [Collogq. ] 

slan-der (slan/der), n. [OF. F. esclandre, scandal, < LL. 
scandalum: see scandal, and cf. esclandre.| The malicious 
putting forth or circulating of false statements tending to 
defame; calumny; defamation; specif., in legal use, defa- 
mation by oral utterance rather than by writing, etc. (cf. 
libel, n.); also, false and defamatory matter, as about a 
person, maliciously uttered or circulated; a malicious, false, 
and defamatory statement or report (as, to trace a slander 
to its author; base or spiteful slanders); also, ill report or 
repute} (as, “You shall not find me, daughter, After the 
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slander of most stepmothers, Evil-eyed unto you”: Shak- 
spere’s “‘Cymbeline,” i. 1. 71); also, discreditf, dishonor}, 
or shamef, or a source of discredit or shamej (see Shakspere’s 
“Richard III.,” i. 3. 231).—slan/der, v. I. tr. To utter 
slander concerning; calumniate; defame; also, to charge or 
reproach with something discreditablet; also, to bring into 
discredit or disgrace}. II. intr. To utter or circulate 
slander.—slan/der-er, n.—slan/der-ous, a. Of the nature 
of or involving slander, as utterances, reports, language, 
attacks, etc.; calumnious; defamatory; given to or uttering 
slander, as persons, tongues, etc.; also, discreditablet or 
disgraceful}. —slan/der-ous-ly, adv.—slan/der-ous-ness, 7. 
slang (slang), n. [Origin obscure.] Orig., the special 
vocabulary of thieves, vagabonds, etc.; argot; later, the 
jargon of a particular class, profession, etc. (as, lawyers’ 
slang); also, esp., language of a markedly colloquial char- 
acter, regarded as below the standard of cultivated speech, 
and made up of new words, and of ordinary words or phrases 
employed in special or arbitrary senses; also, insincere or 
conventional cant, or stock phraseology (obs. or archaic) ; 
also, abusive language (prov. or colloq.).—slang, v. I. intr. 
To use slang or abusive language; rail violently: as, ‘“We 
rowed, swore, slanged, with a Christian meekness and for- 
bearance” (Bulwer-Lytton’s “Pelham,” xlix.). [Colloq.] 
II. tr. To assail with abusive language; rail at violently: 
as, “It is not consistent with my paternal duty to sit here 
and listen to you slanging your mother’ (Arnold Bennett’s 
“Mr. Prohack,” vi.). [Colloq.]—slang’y, a. Pertaining 
to or of the nature of slang (as, ‘“Trilby’s French was . 
droll, slangy, piquant, quaint, picturesque’: Du Maurier’s 
“Trilby,” li.); of persons, addicted to the use of slang (as, 
“She’s slangy, and she’d shock your sort of woman out of 
her wits”: L. Merrick’s ‘‘Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” 
xvi.).—slang’i-ly, adv.—slang’i-ness, n. 
slank (slangk). Occasional preterit of slink?. 
slant (slant), v. [Var. of earlier slent, ME. slenten, sclenten, 
from Scand.: cf. Sw. slinta, to slip, glance, slant, n., slope, 
slant.] I. intr. To have or take an oblique direction or 
osition with reference to some line or plane, as lines, stitches, 
Pe aiiting sides, facets, etc.; slope, esp. from the hori- 
zontal, as ground, roofs, etc.; fall or strike obliquely, as 
light, shadows, rain, missiles, etc. (as, ‘“The sun slanted 
through the south window on the girl’s moving figure”: 
Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” iv.); turn off or go 
obliquely, as from a straight or direct course, as a path 
or road, persons moving, etc. (often with off); fig., to have 
a mental leaning or bias. II. tr. To give an oblique 
direction or position to (as, “the dim peak of a hill, 
with grass . . . slanted as if by a breeze”: C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xiii.); incline or direct obliquely; form or cut 
with a slant.—slant, n. Slanting or oblique direction or 
position (as, the slant of handwriting, or ground, or of a 
roof); inclination; slope; also, a slanting line, side, surface, 
stretch of ground, or the like; a slanting ray (of light); a 
slanting course or movement; fig.,a mental leaning or tend- 
ency; a bias; also, an indirect reflection, or sly hit or gibe 
(chiefly colloq.); also, in slang use, a glance or look; a trial 
or attempt, as at something; a chance or opportunity; a 
way of looking at or regarding something.—slant. I. adv. 
In a slanting direction; aslant. IIa. Slanting; oblique. 
slan-tin-dic-u-lar, slan-ten-dic-u-lar (slan-tin-dik/{-lar, 
slan-ten-), a. [Earlier slantingdicular, from slanting, after 
perpendicular.| Slanting; oblique. Often fig. [Humor- 
ous. ]|—slan-tin-dic/u-lar-ly, slan-ten-dic/u-lar-ly, adv. 
slant-ing (slan’/ting), p.a. That slants; oblique: as, “slant- 
ing roofs” (Borrow’s “Lavengro,” iv.); “slanting sunlight” 
(W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 11).—slant/ing-ly, adv. 
slantely (slant/li), adv. Ina slant or slanting direction. 
slant-wise (slant/wiz). I. adv. Aslant; obliquely. ID. a. 
Slanting; oblique: as, “The slantwise rain Of light through 
the leaves” (Whittier’s “Telling the Bees’’). 
slap! (slap), v.; slapped, slapping. [Imit.: cf. LG. slapp, 
G. schlapp, used interjectionally to express the sound of a 
blow.] 1. ér. To strike smartly, esp. with the open hand 
or with something flat; also, to bring (the hand, etc.) upon 
or against something with a smart blow (as, “slapping his 
hand familiarly on Shelby’s shoulder’: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” i.); dash or cast forcibly (as, “Mrs. Beeton 
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slapped the muffins into the dish”: Kipling’s “Light That 
Failed,” xiv.); slam. HL. intr. To strike or beat with a 
sharp, resounding impact, as waves; aim a smart blow, as at 
something.—slap!, n. A smart blow, esp. with the open 
hand or with something flat; a smack; fig., a sarcastic or 
censuring hit; a direct rebuke, rebuff, or affront.—slap', 
adv. With or as with a slap; smartly; suddenly; also, 
directly or straight (as, “He’ll run slap into the sentries”: 
Kipling’s “Kim,” v.). _[Colloq.] 

slap? (slap),n. [ME. slop = MLG.andD.slop.]_A breach, 
gap, or opening in a wall, hedge, or the like (as, “They forced 
a passage through a slap in a dyke”: Ian Maclaren’s “Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,” vii. 2); a narrow pass between hills. 
[Sc., Ir., and prov. Eng. ] 

slap=dash (slap/dash). I. adv. In a dashing, haphazard 
manner; hastily and carelessly: as, “I talked, and rattled, 
and said a thousand silly things, slapdash” (Irving’s “Tales 
of a Traveler,’ ii. 7). II.a. Acting, proceeding, or done in 
a dashing, haphazard manner; carelessly hasty or offhand. 
III. n. Slap-dash action, methods, or work; also, rough- 
cast (plastEn). 

slap-jack (slap’jak), n. A flapjack or griddle-cake (U. S.); 
also, a simple card-game in which the object of each player 
is to be the first to slap a jack when played. 

slap-per (slap’ér), m. One who or that which slaps; an 
instrument used to slap with. 

slap-stick (slap/stik). I. m. A stick or lath used by harle- 
quins, clowns, etc., as in pantomime, for striking other 
performers, often a combination of laths so arranged as to 
make a loud, clapping noise without hurting a person struck 
(cf. lath, n.); any stick or the like to strike with, used by 
performers in broad comedy; hence, the type of broad 
comedy in which rough play and knockabout methods pre- 
vail. II. a. Using, or marked by the use of, the slapstick, 
or rough or knockabout methods: as, a slapstick artist; a 
slapstick moving-picture comedy. 

slash! (slash), n. [Cf. slosh and slush.] A tract of wet or 
swampy ground overgrown with bushes or trees: often in 
Dla eocal Us on] 

slash? (slash), v. [ME. slaschen, cut, hew: cf. OF. escla- 
chier, break.] I. tr. To cut or wound with a sweeping 
stroke of an edged instrument or the like; gash; also, to 
make slits in (a garment) in order to show an underlying 
fabric of different color or kind; line or fill the slits of witha 
specified fabric or color (as, “His doublet, shaped of buff, 
With satin slash’d and lined”: Scott’s “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” v. 16); also, to lash, as with a whip (as, “He 
slashed his horse across the flank with his whip”: Conan 
Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” viii.); crack or 
snap, as a whip; fig., to assail sharply, as with criticism; 
also, to cut, abridge, or alter (a manuscript, text, etc.) 
unsparingly, as in editing, or in preparing a play for the 
stage. IL, intr. To deliver a sweeping, cutting stroke, as 
at something (as, “Sir Wilfrid walked along, slashing at the 
railings with his stick”: Mrs. H. Ward’s “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” iv.); lay about one with sharp strokes, as of a 
sword in battle; also, to make one’s way by or as by cutting, 
as through the waves; dash furiously along.—slash2, n. 
A sweeping stroke with an edged instrument, a whip, or the 
like (as, “The crowd jostled and fought to get a slash or 
thrust at a victim’: H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” 
xxxvii. § 10); also, a cut or wound made with such a stroke; 
a long, roughly inflicted cut; a gash; also, an ornamental 
slit in a garment serving to show an underlying fabric, often 
of different color; also, in forest land, an open area strewn 
with debris cf trees from felling or from wind or fire; the 
debris itself.—slash/er, n.—slash/ing, n. The act of one 
who or that which slashes, cuts, lashes, etc.; the slitting of a 
garment to show an underlying fabric, or one of the slits 
made, or the part or color revealed by a slit; also, a slash or 
open area in forest land strewn with the debris of trees, or 
the debris itself.—slash/ing, p. a. That slashes; dealing 
Sweeping, cutting strokes (often fig.); sharp and violent, as 
a stroke or blow; unsparingly severe, as criticism, epithets, 
etc. (as, “It is pretty safe to be sure that these slashing 
superlatives are never true”: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” 
i. 2); dashing, impetuous, or recklessly rapid (as, a slashing 
rider or run; “a slashing pace,” Kinglake’s “Eothen,” 
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XXViii.); very large, great, or fine (colloq.: as, “some fair 
creature with a slashing fortune,” Dickens’s “Hard Times,” 
ii. 7).—slash/ing-ly, adv. 

_slash=pine (slash’pin), n. [See slash!.] A pine, Pinus 
heterophylla, with a hard, durable wood, common in slashes 
and swamps in the southeastern U. S. 

slat! (slat), v.; slatted, slatting. [Origin uncertain: cf. Icel. 
sletia, to slap.] I. tr. To throw, dash, knock, etc., with 
force or violence. [Now prov. or colloq.] IL. intr. To 
flap violently, as sails: as, ‘““The main-sail was blowing and 
slatting with a noise like thunder” (Dana’s “‘Two Years before 
the Mast,” xxxii.).—slat!, n. A slap; a sharp blow or 
stroke. [Chiefly prov. or colloq.] 

slat? (slat), n. [ME. slat, sclat, < OF. esclat (F. éclaf), 
fragment, piece, also bursting, burst, < esclater, to shiver, 
burst; origin uncertain: cf. éclat and slate?.] A roofing- 
slate or thin slab of stone (now chiefly prov.); also, a long, 
thin, narrow strip of wood, metal, or the like; a lath; specif., 
one of a number of wooden bars laid across a bedstead to 
form a support for the bed; also, one of the horizontal laths 
of a Venetian blind or the like.—slat?, v. t.; slatted, slatting. 
To furnish or make with slats. 

slate! (slat), v. t.; slated, slating. [Origin uncertain.] To 
thrash severely; also, to take to task harshly; berate; often, 
to criticize severely, as a book. [Colloq., chiefly Eng.] 

slate? (slat), n. [OF. esclate, fem. corresponding to esclat, 
masc.: see slat?.] A fine-grained rock formed by the com- 
pression of clay, shale, etc., that tends to split along parallel 
cleavage-planes which are usually at an angle to the planes 
of stratification (cf. shale”); also, a thin piece or plate of this 
rock or a similar material, used esp. for roofing, or (when 
framed) for writing on with a slate-pencil or the like; hence, 
a tentative list of candidates, officers, etc., prepared, as by 
party managers, for acceptance by a nominating convention 
or the like (political slang, U. S.); also, slate-color.—slate?, 
v. t.; slated, slating. To cover or roof with slates; also, to 
write or set down on or as on a writing-slate; set down for 
nomination or appointment, as on a political slate.—slate/= 
col’or, n. A dark bluish-gray color.—slate/=col’ored, a. 
—slate/=pen’cil, m. A pencil of soft slate or similar 
material, used for writing on a slate.—slat-er (sla/tér), n. 
One who makes or lays slates; also, any of various small 
ae esp. a wood-louse or sow-bug (chiefly Sc. and north. 
Eng.). 

Pe thcer (slazu’ér), m. [Origin obscure.] A large quantity 
ofanything: usually in pl.: as, “They get slathers of money — 
most a dollar a day, Ben Rogers says” (Mark Twain’s ‘“Tom 
Sawyer,” vii.). [Slang, U. S.] : 

slat-ing (sla’ting), . The slates of a roof or the like; slates 
collectively; also, a liquid preparation for coating black- 
boards. 

slat-ter (slat/ér), v. ¢. [Origin uncertain: cf. slattern.] To 
spill; slop; scatter carelessly; waste. [Prov. Eng.] . 

slat-tern (slat/érn). [Cf. slatter.] I. n. A woman or girl 
(or, rarely, a man) who is slovenly or untidy in dress, habits, 
etc. II. a. Slatternly: as, “his slattern spouse, the once 
trim and dimpling Columbine” (Irving’s “Tales of a Trav- 
eler,” ii. 7).—slat/tern-ly, a. Having the appearance 
or ways of a slattern; characteristic or suggestive of a 
slattern; slovenly: as, “a slatternly girl, in shoes down at 
heel” (Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” iv.); “A slatternly calico 
wrapper hung from her shoulders” (Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome,” Conclusion).—slat/tern-li-ness, 7. a 

slat-y (sla/ti), a. Consisting of, resembling, or pertaining 
to slate; slate-colored (as, ‘“‘slaty skies”: Lowell’s “Pictures 
from Appledore,” v.). 

slaugh-ter (sla/tér), n. [ME. slaghter; from Scand., from 
the root seen in E. slay?.] The killing or butchering of oxen, 
sheep, pigs, etc., for food or for the market; also, the killing 
or slaying of a person, as in a brutal or violent manner (as, 
“How will my wife for slaughter of my son Shed seas of tears! 
Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” ii. 5. 105); more commonly, the 
killing, or a killing, by violence, of great numbers of persons, 
as in a battle or a massacre (as, the slaughter of the Inno- 
cents: see innocent, n.); carnage; a massacre; sometimes, 
the killing of animals in great numbers (as, the wanton 
slaughter of game-birds); also, a sweeping reduction of prices, 
as in a bargain-sale (colloq.).—slaugh’ter, v. t. To kill 


or butcher (animals) for food or for the market; also, to slay 
(a person), as in a brutal or violent manner (as, “Condé was 
in prison; he could be slaughtered at any moment”: Besant’s 
“Coligny,” vi.); more commonly, to slay (persons or animals) 
in great numbers, as in war or in any campaign of destruction; 
massacre; also (colloq.), to reduce (prices) greatly; reduce the 
price of (goods, etc.) greatly.—slaugh/ter-er, n.—slaugh’- 
ter=house, n. A house or place where animals are slaugh- 
tered or butchered for food; an abattoir. Also fig.— 
slaugh/ter-man (-man), 7.; pl.-men. A man whose work 
it is to slaughter animals for food; also, one who slays human 
beings; an executioner.—slaugh/ter-ous, a. Murderous; 
destructive: as, ‘“‘Direness, familiar to my slaughterous 
Snare Cannot once start me” (Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” 
v. 5. 14). 

Slav (sliv or slav). [G. Slave, Slawe, F. Slave = ML. 
Slavus, Sclavus; from Slavic: cf. Slovene.] I. n. One 
of a race of peoples widely spread over eastern, southeastern, 
and central Europe, including the Russians and Ruthenians 
(eastern Slavs), the Bulgars, Serbs, Croats, Slavonians, 
Slovenes, etc. (southern Slavs), and the Poles, Czechs, 
Moravians, Slovaks, etc. (western Slavs). IE. a. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of the Slavs; Slavic. 

slave (slav), n. [OF. F. esclave, < ML. sclavus, a slave, 
orig. (ML. Sclavus) a Slav; many Slavs having been reduced 
to slavery by Germanic conquerors.] One who is the prop- 
erty of, and wholly subject to, another; a bond-servant; 
hence, a submissive or devoted follower; one entirely under 
the domination of some influence (as, a slave to the use of a 
drug; “Give me that man That is not passion’s slave,” 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 2. 77); also, one who labors like 
aslave; a drudge; also, in contempt, a base wretch (archaic: 
as, ‘“Though the deist rave, And atheist, if earth bear so 
base a slave,’ Cowper’s “Progress of Error,” 615).—white 
slave. See under white, a.—slave, v.; slaved, slaving. 
I. tr. To reduce to the condition of a slave; enslave; also, 
to treat like a slave; force to perform hard or servile labor. 
II. intr. To work like a slave, or toil or drudge (as, “If 
the property isn’t managed right, I may find myself slaving 
when I’m your age, mother’: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda 
Lessways,” i. 2); also, to traffic in or hold slaves (as, ““He’d 
give his life to persuade the state against slaving”: Drink- 
water’s “Abraham Lincoln,” i.).—slave’=driv’er, n. An 
overseer of slaves at their work; hence, a harsh or exacting 
taskmaster.—slave/=fork, n. A long, heavy piece of wood 
with a forked end used in Africa for securing a slave, as 
when on the 
march, the 
forked end be- 
ing made fast >A 
about the 
neck of the = 
slave.—slave’= 
hold/er, n. 
One who owns 
slaves.— 
slave/hold’- 
ing, n. and a. 
—slave/less, 
a. Without 
slaves: as, ‘fa 
slavelessland”’ 
(Whittier’s Bie 
“Panorama’’). AOS ey Oo eR Fe Anne gees ace 5 
—slav-er! Slave-fork. 

(sla’vér), n. A dealer in or an owner of slaves; also, a vessel 
engaged in the traffic in slaves.—white slaver. See under 
white, a. 

slav-er? (slav/ér), v. [ME. slaveren, prob. from Scand.: cf. 
Icel. slafra, slaver, also E. slabber and slobber.] 1. intr. 
To let saliva run from the mouth; slobber; drivel; fig., to 
fawn; also, to issue like slaver. II. tr. To wet or smear 
with saliva; fig., to fondle or flatter in a disgusting manner.— 
slav/er?, n. Saliva running or fallen from the mouth (as, 
“He [a dog] staggered limply about . . . his beautiful coat 
. .. flecked with bloody slaver’: Jack London’s ‘Call of 
the Wild,” i.); fig., drivel; twaddle; also, gross flattery. — 
slav/er-er, n. 
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slav-er-y (sla/vér-i), m. The condition of a slave; servitude; 
bondage; hence, a state of subjection resembling or suggest- 
ing that of a slave; also, severe toil like that of a slave; 
drudgery; also, the keeping of slaves as a practice or institu- 
tion.—white slavery. See under white, a. ; 
slav-ey (sla/vi), n.; pl. slaveys (-viz). A female domestic 
servant; a maid of all work: as, “You touch that bell... 
and we’ll make the artful Slavey get us a cup o’ tea” (W. De 
Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” xvi.). [Colloq., chiefly Eng.] 
Slav-ic (sliv/ik or slav’-). I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Slavs, or their languages, etc. II. nm. The language or 
group of languages spoken by the Slavs. : 
slav-ish (sla/vish), a. Pertaining to, characteristic of, or 
befitting a slave (as, slavish submission); hence, base, mean, 
or ignoble (as, slavish fears); also, consisting of or charac- 
terized by laborious toil or drudgery (as, slavish service; a 
slavish life); also, being or resembling a slave or slaves (as, 
“a slavish race”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” i.); abjectly 
or basely submissive; also, servilely imitative, or lacking 
originality or due independence (as, a slavish copyist; a 
slavish reproduction).—slav/ish-ly, adv.—slav/ish-ness, n. 

Slav-ism (slév/izm or slav/-), ». The racial character, 
spirit, or tendencies of the Slavs. 

Slav-o- (sliv’6 or slav’/d-). Form of Slav used in combina- 
tion, as in Slavo-Germanic (Slav and Germanic), Slavo- 
Hungarian. 

slav-oc-ra-cy (slav-ok/ra-si), n. [See slave and -cracy.] The 
tule or domination of slaveholders; also, a dominating body 
of slaveholders.—slav-o-crat (slav’9-krat), m. [See -crat.] 
A member of a slavocracy.—slav-o-crat/ic, a. 

Sla-vo-ni-an (sla-vd/ni-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to Sla- 
vonia, a region east of Croatia and south of Hungary, or its 
inhabitants; also, Slavic. II. m. A native or inhabitant 
of Slavonia; also, a Slav; also, the Slavic language or lan- 
guages.—Sla-von/ic (-von/ik). I. a. Slavonian; also, 
Slavic. II. n. The language or languages of the Slavs; 
Slavic.—Slav-o-nize (slav/d-niz), v. t.; -nized, -nizing. 
To render Slavonian or Slavic in character, sentiment, 
language, etc. —Slav’o-ni-za/tion (-ni-za/shon), n. 

Slav-o-phil, Slav-o-phile (sliv’d-fil or slav’-). [See Slavo- 
and -phil.] I.a. Friendly to or admiring the Slavs; favor- 
ing the Slavic interests, aims, etc. II. n. A friend or 
admirer of the Slavs.—Slav-o-phil/ic, a.—Sla-voph-i-lism 
(sla-vof‘i-lizm), n. 

Slav-o-phobe (sliv’d-fob or slav’-), n. [See Slavo- and 
-phobe.| One who fears the Slavs, or their influence or 
ascendancy. Also Sla-voph-o-bist (sla-vof/6-bist). 

slaw (sla), . [D. sla, for salade, salad.] Sliced or chopped 
cabbage served uncooked or cooked (cold or hot) with season- 
ing or dressing. 

slay’, sley (sla), ”. [AS. slege, akin to sléan, strike, E. slay?.] 
The reed of a weaver’s loom. 

slay? (sla), v. ¢.; pret. slew, pp. slain, ppr. slaying. [AS. 
sléan (pret. slog, sloh, pp. slegen, slegen), strike, smite, slay, 
= D. slaan = G. schlagen = Icel. sla = Goth. slahan, 
strike: cf. overslaugh, slaughter, slay}, sledge”, and sly.] To 
strike or smite}; hence, to strike so as to kill; kill by means 
of a weapon or by some form of violence (as, to slay a foe 
in battle; to slay a helpless victim; to slay wild beasts) ; 
sometimes, to slaughter (an animal) for food; in general, 
to kill, deprive of life, or occasion the death of (as, “‘slain 
with hunger”: Lam. iv. 9); fig., to destroy, put an end to, 
or extinguish (as, “having slain the enmity thereby”: Eph. 
ii. 16).—slay’er, n. 

sla-zy (sla/zi), etc. Same as sleazy, etc. 

sleave (slév), v. ¢.; sleaved, sleaving. [Related to sliver. | 
To divide or separate into filaments, as silk.—sleave, n. A 
filament of silk obtained by separating a thicker thread; 
silk in the form of such filaments. Also fig.: as, “sleep that 
knits up the ravell’d sleave of care” (Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” 
ii, 2. 37). [Archaic.] 

slea-zy (slé’zi or sla’-), a. [Origin obscure.] Thin and poor 
in texture, as a fabric; flimsy: as, ‘(Wise pulled down the 
sleazy window-shades” (Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” 
xlv.). Sometimes fig.—slea/zi-ly, adv. —slea/zi-ness, n. 

sled (sled), n. [ME. sledde = MLG. sledde, sled; akin to E. 
slide: cf. sledge! and sleigh.] A vehicle mounted on runners 
(instead of wheels), or sometimes without runners (Gi, 
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toboggan), for conveying loads over snow, ice, rough ground, 
ede nee 5 iso 4 acai vehicle of this kind used in coast- 
ing, etc.; also, a sleigh.—sled, v.; sledded, sledding. 1. tr. 
To convey ona sled. II. intr. To ride or be carried ona 
sled.—sled/der, . One who conveys loads on or rides on 
a sled; also, a horse or other animal that draws a sled.— 
sled/ding, n. The act of conveying or riding on a sled; 
also, the going, or kind of travel, for sleds, as determined 
by the condition of the ground, etc. (as, good, rough, or hard 
sledding: often fig.). f 

sledge! (slej), n. [From Dutch, and akin to E. sled.] A 
sled for conveying loads over snow, ice, rough ground, etc.; 
also, a vehicle mounted on runners, and of various forms, used 
for traveling 
over snow and 
NGG, AE win 
northern 
countries (as, 
a reindeer 
sledge; a Rus- = 
sian sledge); == 
sometimes, aa 
light form of 
such a vehicle 
used in more 
temperate 
climates for 
pleasure-driv- 
ing, etc.(Eng.: 
in the U.S. called sleigh).—sledge}, v. t. or 7.; sledged, 
sledging. ‘To convey or travel by sledge. 

sledge? (slej), n. [AS. slecg, akin to sléan, strike, E. slay?.] 
A large, heavy hammer, commonly wielded with both hands, 
used chiefly by blacksmiths.—sledge?, v. 7. or ¢.; sledged, 
sledging. ‘To strike or beat with or as with a sledge. 

sledge=ham-mer (slej/ham/ér), 7. A sledge, or large, heavy 
hammer.—sledge/=ham/mer, v.t. To beat with or as with 
a sledge-hammer. 

sleek (slék). [Var. of slick!.] I. a. Smooth to the touch 
or in appearance, as hair, fur, skin, or the head, an animal, 
etc.; glossy; without roughness; hence, having a well-fed 
or well-groomed appearance, as a person (as, “A sleek, 
comfortably dressed man arose smilingly”’: W. Churchill’s 
“Coniston,” i. 14); also, smooth of manners, speech, etc. (as, 
“I saw That equal baseness lived in sleeker times With 
smoother men”: Tennyson’s “Princess,” v. 375); suave; 
plausible; insinuating; artful or sly. II. n. A slick, or 
smooth place, as an oil-covered area on the ocean: as, “The 
sea presented that smooth satin-like surface, called a sleek, 
produced by the subtle moisture thrown off by the whale” 
(H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” Ixxxvii.).—sleek, v. t. To 
make sleek; smooth (as, “She brought the... carter, 
sleeking down his hair, into the drawing-room”: Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s “Cranford,” ii.); fig., to calm or soothe. —sleek/er, n. 
One who or that which sleeks; an implement for smoothing 
something, as leather during preparation.—sleek/ly, adv.— 
sleek/ness, n.—sleek’y, a. Sleek; smooth; fig., plausible; 
artful; sly. 

sleep (slép), v.; slept, sleeping. [AS. slépan = D. slapen 
= G. schlafen = Goth. slépan, sleep.] I. intr. To take 
the repose or rest afforded by a suspension of the voluntary 
exercise of the bodily functions and the natural suspension, 
complete or partial, of consciousness; be in a state of sleep; 
slumber; also, to lie in death, or rest in the grave (as, “So 
David slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of 
David”: 1 Kings, ii. 10); also, to be ‘asleep’ or numb, as the 
foot, hand, etc.; also, to rest or lie quietly (as, the sword’ 
sleeps in its scabbard; “How sweet the moonlight sleeps 
upon this bank!’ Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,” v. 1. 
54; “Pools both clear and deep, Wherein the images of trees 
did sleep,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” xv. 112); be quiet or still, 
as the sea; spin with a smooth, scarcely perceptible motion, 
as a top; be dormant, quiescent, or inactive, as faculties, 
passions, powers, matters at issue, etc.; be slothful, negligent, 
or remiss (as, ‘‘Authority herself not seldom sleeps, Though 

. . witness of the wrong”: Cowper’s “Task,” iv. 598); in 

bot., of plants, to assume, esp. at night, a state similar to the 
sleep of animals, marked by closing of petals, etc. (cf. nyc- 
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titropic). I%. tr. To take rest in (sleep); spend or pass 
(time, etc.) in sleep (with away or out); Bet. e sue headache 
etc.) by sleeping (with off or away).—sleep, n. [AS. 
slép.| The state of a person or an animal that sleeps (as, 
sound or dreamless sleep; “Tired nature’s sweet restorer 

balmy sleep!” Young’s “Night Thoughts,” i. 1); slumber; 
a period of sleeping or slumber (as, a brief sleep; between 
sleeps; to measure a journey by nightly sleeps, as the Indians 
do); also, the repose of death, or rest in the grave (as, “The 
morningless and unawakening sleep Under the flowery 
oleanders pale”: M. Arnold’s “Thyrsis”); also, the numb 
state of a foot, hand, etc., when ‘asleep’; also, reposeful 
quiet or stillness; dormancy or inactivity; in bot., the con- 
dition of a plant when sleeping. 

sleep-er (slé/per), m. One who or that which sleeps; a 
slumberer; a dead person; an inactive or indolent person; 
something in a dormant or inactive state; also, a railroad 
sleeping-car; also, a horizontal beam or stone serving as a 
foundation or support, as a tie of a railroad-track.—seven 
sleepers. See under seven, a. 

sleep-i-ly (slépi-li), adv. In a sleepy manner.—sleep/i- 
ness, 7. 

sleep-ing (slé/ping), ». The condition of being asleep.— 
sleep/ing, p. a. That sleeps; slumbering; dormant; 
inactive (as, a sleeping partner: see partner, n.).—sleep/- 
ing=bag,. A large bag made of fur or the like, for sleeping 
in out of doors.—sleep/ing=car, n. A railroad-car fitted 
with berths, etc., for sleeping in.—sleep/ing=porch, n. A 
sleeping apartment arranged from or on a porch, veranda, 
or other like part of a house, often on an upper story, open 
on one or more sides to the outdoor air: as, “Had to have a 
couple blankets, on the sleeping-porch last night” (Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Babbitt,” iii.).—sleep’ing=sick’ness, n. In pathol., 
a disease, generally fatal, common in certain parts of Africa, 
characterized usually by fever, wasting, and progressive 
lethargy, and caused by a parasitic protozoan, Trypano- 
soma gambiense, the infection being transferred from one 
person to another through the bites of a tsetse-fly, Glossina 
tig also, encephalitis lethargica (see under encepha- 
itis). 

sleep-less (slép/les), a. Going without sleep, or not sleeping, 
as a person; characterized by absence of sleep, as nights, 
watching, diligence, etc.; wakeful; ever alert; also, contin- 
ually active or in motion (as, “the sleepless ocean’’: Words- 
worth’s “Excursion,” ix. 212).—sleep/less-ly, adv.— 
sleep’less-ness, 7. 

sleep=walk-er (slép/wa”kér), n. One who walks about while 
asleep; a somnambulist.—sleep/=walk’ing, n. and a. 

sleep-y (slé’pi), a.; compar. sleepier, superl. sleepiest. In- 
clined to sleep, drowsy, or somnolent (as, to feel sleepy; a 
sleepy child); characterized by or showing drowsiness (as, a 
sleepy fit; a sleepy tone; ‘The Vicar acquiesced with a 
sleepy laugh,” H. Kingsley’s ‘“Geoffry Hamlyn,” xi.); lan- 
guid or languorous, as if from drowsiness (as, “dark, rather 
sleepy eyes,” H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at 
War,” i; “sleepy, languishing manners,” Emerson’s “Es- 
says,’ Manners); lethargic or sluggish; quiet, as if from 
drowsiness (as, “They drove through the village, with its 
old houses and its sleepy streets”: W. Churchill’s ‘““Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 7); also, inducing sleep (as, ‘‘a sleepy potion,” 
Swift’s ‘““Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 1: now rare).—sleep/y-head 
(-hed), n. A sleepy or drowsy person. 

sleet (slét), n. [ME. slete, akin to MLG. slote, G. schlosse, 
hail.] Snow or rain in a half-frozen state, falling through 
the air or driven by the wind: as, ‘‘A wet snow, melting to 
sleet, had fallen in the night”? (Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome,” vi.).—sleet, v. I. intr. To send down sleet; fall 
as sleet. II. tr. To send down like sleet; also, to beat or 
cover with sleet.—sleet’y, a. Of or like sleet (as, ‘“‘sleety 
showers’’: Whittier’s ““Legend of St. Mark”’); characterized 
by sleet (as, “The weather was wet and sleety”: Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish,”’ v.). 

sleeve (slév), n. [AS. sliefe, sléfe.] The part of a garment 
that covers the arm, varying in form and length but commonly 
tubular; sometimes, a detachable or separate article of dress 
for the arm (as, a pair of embroidered sleeves; the knight 
wore his lady’s sleeve as a favor in the tournament) (see cut 
in next column); also [cap.], with the (tr. F. la Manche), 
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the English Channel, between England and France; also 
EUs Bolly Mid 
mech., a tu- 
bular piece, 
as of metal, 
fitting over 
a rod or the 
like.—to 
laugh in 
one’s sleeve. 
See under 
laugh, v. i.— 
to wear 
one’s heart 
upon one’s 
sleeve. See 
under wear?, 
On tn p 
one’s sleeve. See under up, prep.—sleeve, v. t.; sleeved, 
sleeving. To furnish with sleeves; in mech., to fit with a 
sleeve; join or fasten by means of a sleeve.—sleeved, a. 
Having sleeves: as, long-sleeved.—sleeve/=dog, n. A toy 
dog small enough to be carried in the sleeve, as among the 
Chinese, Japanese, etc.—sleeve/less, a. Having no sleeves; 
also, futile, fruitless, or useless (archaic or prov.: as, “a 
ners errand,” Shakspere’s ‘‘Troilus and Cressida,” v. 
4.9). 
sleigh (sla), n. [D. slee; akin to E. sled.] A vehicle on 
runners for carrying travelers or passengers over snow and 
ice (cf. sledge!, n.); esp., a light, usually open vehicle on 
runners, generally drawn by a horse or horses, used for 
pleasure-driving, etc., in snowy weather (in England com- 
monly called sledge); also, a sled or sledge for conveying 
loads.—sleigh, v.71. To travel or ride in a sleigh.—sleigh’/= 
bell, m. A small bell, commonly a hollow ball of metal 
pierced by a slit and containing a loose pellet of metal: a 
number of such bells commonly being attached to the harness 
of a horse drawing a sleigh, and jingling when in motion. — 
sleigh/er, n.—sleigh/ing, n. The act or the pastime of 
riding in a sleigh; also, the going, or kind of travel, for sleighs, 
as ee by the state of the snow, etc. (as, good sleigh- 
ing). 
sleight (slit), n. [ME. sleyght, sleyth, from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
slegdh, slyness, cunning (< slegr: see sly), also Sw. sléjd, 
craft, industrial art, woodworking (see sloyd).] Cunning, 
craft, or artful contrivance (obs. or rare); an artifice, strata- 
gem, or ruse (sbs. or rare); also, skill, dexterity, or clever- 
ness, as in doing something; adroitness or nimbleness, as of 
mind or body; esp., skill in jugglery or legerdemain (as, “As 
lookers-on feel most delight, That least perceive a juggler’s 
sleight,” Butler’s ‘“Hudibras,” ii. 3: see sleight of hand, 
below); a feat of jugglery or legerdemain; a clever perform- 
ance or trick achieved by great dexterity, as in manipu- 
lation.—sleight of hand, skill or dexterity in using the 
hands (as, “The throwing the hides upon the pole . . . re- 
quired a sleight of hand which was only to be got by long 
practice’: Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,” xxix.); 
now, specif., skill in feats of jugglery or legerdemain; hence, 
the performance of such feats; jugglery or legerdemain; a 
feat of legerdemain (as, to perform new sleights of hand). 
slen-der (slen/dér), a. [ME. slendre, sclendre; origin un- 
certain.] Small in girth or circumference in proportion to 
height or length, usually with graceful effect, as persons or 
animals, the body, or parts of the body; slim or slight of 
form; not stout or fleshy; hence, of things generally, small 
in diameter, thickness, or width in proportion to length (as, 
slender columns, spires, stalks, chains, or bands; a slender 
strip of land); thin, as a book; small in size, amount, extent, 
etc. (as, a slender income; slender means or possessions; 
“the slender but still sufficient contents of his wine-cellar,” 
Trollope’s ‘‘Warden,” xx.; slender abilities); inconsider- 
able, meager, or scanty; thin or weak, as sound; also, hay- 
ing little value, force, or justification (as, slender arguments 
or claims; “at best but very slender probabilities,” Adam 
Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,” v. 1. 3. 2; “The Prince . . 
had slender hopes of a peaceful result,” Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” ii. 8); slight or poor.—slen/der-ize (-iz), v. t.; 
-ized, -izing. To make slender, or more slender; cause to 
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appear slender: as, modes of dress that slenderize the figure. 
—slen/der-i-za/tion (-i-z4/shon), n.—slen/der-ly, adv.— 
slen/der-ness, 7. rol 

slept (slept). Preterit and past participle of sleep. 

sleugh (sl6), n. See slough'. 

sleuth (sloth), ». [ME. sleuth, sloth, from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
slodh, track, trail, also E. slot?.] The track or trail of a 
person or animal; also, a sleuth-hound or bloodhound; 
fig., a detective (colloq.: as, ‘I read story-books of crime 
in which the detectives are ‘slewths,’’? Eden Phillpotts’s 
“Red Redmaynes,” v.).—sleuth, v. t. or 7. To track or 
trail (a person, etc.) as a detective does. [Colloq.] 
—sleuth’=hound, n. A bloodhound; fig., a detective 
(colloq.). 

slew! (sld). 

slew2, slew®, slew‘ (sl6). 

sley (sla), n. See slay!. ye ; 

Slice (slis), n. [OF. esclice (F. éclisse), < esclicier, split, 
reduce to pieces; from Teut., and akin to E. slit.] A 
splintert or fragment; also, a relatively thin, broad, flat 
piece cut from something (as, a slice of bread or meat); 
hence, a part, portion, or share of something (as, to get a 
slice of the profits; ‘‘He’s seen his slice of luck, has Dick,” 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xxix.); also, any of various 
implements with a thin, broad blade or part, as for turning 
food in a frying-pan, for serving fish at table, for taking up 
printing-ink, etc.; also, a cut or movement as 
in slicing; in golf, a slicing stroke.—slice, v.; 
sliced, slicing. 1. tr. To cut into slices; divide 
into parts, portions, or shares (as, ‘“The ground 
will be curiously sliced into acres, and roods, and 
perches”: Kinglake’s ‘“‘Eothen,’’ xii.); also, to 
cut through or cleave like a knife (as, our ship 
sliced the sea); cut (a way) as with a knife; also, | 
to cut (off, away, from, etc.) as or like a slice; | 
also, to remove by means of a slice (implement),  printer’s 
slice-bar, or the like; in golf, to hit (the ball) Slice. 
with a glancing stroke that causes it to curve off to the right 
(or, in the case of a left-handed player, the left). ID. intr. 
To cut a slice or slices; also, to cut through something, like 
or as with a knife; in golf, to slice the ball.—slice/=bar, n. 
A long-handled instrument with a blade at the end, for clear- 
ing away or breaking up clinkers, etc., in a furnace.— 
sli-cer (sli/sér), n. One who slices; also, an implement or 
apparatus for slicing. 

slick! (slik). [ME. slike, slyk: cf. Icel. slikr, sleek, smooth, 
also E. sleek.] 1. a. Sleek, smooth, or glossy; fig., smooth 
of manners, speech, etc.; plausible or insinuating; artful 
or sly; shrewdly adroit, clever, or smart; also, ingenious, 
cleverly devised, or neat (as, ‘“That’s a pretty slick arrange- 
ment on the radiator, so you can adjust it at any tempera- 
ture you want”: Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,’ xvii.); 
excellent or first-rate. [Now prov. or collog.] In. A 
smooth place or spot, as an oil-covered area on the ocean; 
in carp., a wide chisel.—slick!, adv. In a slick manner; 
smoothly; cleverly; quickly; also, completely, just, or 
right. [Prov. or colloqg.]—slick!, v. t. To make sleek or 
smooth; smooth; also, to make smart or fine (often with 
up: as, “Come down when you are slicked up enough,” 
Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” xxxiii.). [Now chiefly prov. 
or colloq. | 

slick? (slik), m. [G. schlich.] In metal., ore in fine particles. 

slick-en (slik’n), a. [From slick!.] Smooth; polished. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 

slick-ens (slik’nz), m. pl. [Cf. slick®.] Fine or powdered 
ore, debris, or the like, as from a stamp-mill. 

slick-en-side (slik’n-sid), n. [See slicken.] In geol., a tock 
surface which has become more or less polished and striated 
from the sliding or grinding motion of an adjacent mass of 
rock. —slick’en-sid/ed (-si’ded), a. 

slick-er (slik/ér), n. A sleeker, or smoothing implement; 
also, a long, loose oilskin or waterproof outer coat (U. S.: as, 
“I wore a great flapping yellow slicker, or oilskin overcoat,” 
Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail,” ix.). 

slick-ly (slik/li), adv. In a slick manner.—slick/ness, n. 

slide (slid), v.; pret. slid, pp. slidden or slid, ppr. sliding. 
[AS. slidan = MHG. sliten, slide: cf. G. schlitten, a sledge, 
sled, and E. sled.] 1. intr. To move along in continuous 


Preterit of slay?. 
See slough}, slue?, slue?. 
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sli-er, sli-est (sli/ér, sli/est). 
slight (slit), a. 


slight 


contact with a smooth or slippery surface, under the impetus 
of a thrust or initial effort, the force of weight, etc. (as, to 
slide on ice; to slide down a snow-covered hill, as on a sled); 
move smoothly along on a surface or thing, or in a groove, 
etc.; slip (down, off, etc.); sometimes, to slip as one losing 
foothold, or as a vehicle skidding; fig., to slip morally, as 
into fault (as, “I find myself a learner yet, Unskilful, weak, 
and apt to slide,’’ Cowper’s “Olney Hymns,” Peace after 
a Storm: cf. backslide); in general, to glide or pass smoothly 
onward, as over ground or water or through the air, or as 4 
stream in its course (chiefly archaic: as, “Swiftly through 
the water Argo slid,” W. Morris’s “Jason,” xii. 488); slip 
easily, quietly, or unobtrusively (in, out, away, etc.), as a 
person (as, ‘Mr. Fred . . . had slid in unobserved through 
the half-open door’: George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” xi.); 
make off or decamp (slang); go unregarded, or take its or 
their own course (as, ‘“He [Lord Melbourne] was lazy and 
easy-going ... he let things slide,’ Lytton Strachey’s 
“Queen Victoria,” iii.; “Let the world slide,” Shakspere’s 
“Taming of the Shrew,’’ Induction, i. 6); pass quietly or 
imperceptibly (away, by, etc.), as time; pass or fall gradually - 
into a specified state, character, practice, etc.; in music, to 
pass from one tone to another without perceptible step or 
break, as by a portamento. II. tr. To cause to slide, as 
over a surface or with a smooth, gliding motion; slip (some- 
thing) easily or quietly (in, into, etc.); also, to slide or glide 
over, along, or down (obs. or rare).—slide, n. The act or 
an act of sliding; a landslide or the like, or the mass of matter 
sliding down; also, a sliding piece or part, as in a mechanism; 
a plate of glass or other material on which objects are placed 
for microscopic examination; a plate of glass on which is a 
prepared picture for projection by a stereopticon, etc.; a 
photographic plate-holder; a sledge or sled; also, a smooth 
surface, esp. of ice, for sliding on; an inclined plane for goods, 
etc., to slide on; a chute; a rail, groove, or the like, on or in 
which something slides; in music, an embellishment or grace 
consisting of an upward or downward series of three or more 
tones, the last of which is the principal tone; also, a porta- 
mento; also, in instruments of the trumpet class, a U-shaped 
section of the tube, which can be pushed in or out so as to 
alter the length of the air-column and thus the pitch of the 
tones.—slide/=bar, n. In mech., etc., a sliding bar in a 
machine, etc., as for opening or closing an aperture; also, a 
bar which serves as a guide, track, or the like, for a sliding or 
reciprocating part.—slid-er (sli/dér), n. One who slides; 
also, a sliding thing or part; also, a turtle, Pseudemys 
rubriventris, an in- “s 

ferior kind of ter- \ fife 
rapin found chiefly el 
about the Susque- 
hanna River and 
other streams 
flowing into Chesa- 
peake Bay (also ° 
called red-bellied 
terrapin) .—slide’= 
rule,n. Adevice 
used in engineer- 
ing, etc., for rapid 
calculation, con- 
sisting essentially 
of a rule having a 
sliding piece moy- 
ing along it, both 
parts beingmarked 
with graduated 
logarithmic scales. 
—slide’/=valve, n. 
In mech., a valve that slides (without lifting) to open or 
close an aperture, as the valves that control the ports in the 
cylinders of certain steam-engines.—slid/ing, p. a. That 
slides (as, a sliding rule, a slide-rule); varying (as, a slid- 
mg scale, a scale of wages, prices, etc., varying according 
to circumstances). 


Slider (Pseudemys rubriventris). 


). Compar. and superl. of sly, a. 
g [ME. slight, sleght, from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
sléttr, Sw. slat, also Goth. slathts, smooth, flat, G. schlicht, 
smooth, plain, schlecht, plain, low, base, bad.] Smooth or 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, intd, Gnite; 


(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natiire; 


ch, chip; g, go; th, 3; FH, then; y, you; 


slight 


glossy (now Sc. and north. Eng.); also, slender or slim, as in 
form (as, ‘“‘a short, slight woman”: Gissing’s “New Grub 
Street,” vii.); hence, light in structure, texture, substance, 
etc., so as to be unequal to a severe strain, as an erection, a 
fabric, etc. (as, “The bridge, which . . . was a very slight 
one, was broke down”’: Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy,” iii. 24); 
frail; flimsy; fig., lacking in solid or substantial qualities, as 
a literary production, intellectual parts, a person, etc.; 

_ of little weight, importance, or consequence, as a matter, 
cause, excuse, etc.; trifling, petty, or paltry (as, “His 
ofience in itself seemed slight in so loose an age’: Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xiii.); small in amount, degree, etc. (as, a slight 
increase, extent, or effect; a slight glance; a slight 
odor); low, as esteem or consideration; also, indifferent, 
slighting, or contemptuous (obs. or archaic: as, “Slight was 
his answer, ‘Well — I care not for it,’ ” Tennyson’s “Aylmer’s 
Field,” 238).—slight, v. t. To make smooth, as linen or 
ground}; level, raze, or demolish, as buildingst; also, to 
treat (persons or things) as of slight importance; treat with 
indifference or disrespect; disregard or ignore, as in con- 
tempt; do negligently, or scamp, as work; slur (over), as a 
point or matter}; put (off) with contemptf (as, ‘“My letters 
. . . were slighted off”: Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” iv. 3. 
5); throw contemptuously} (as, “The rogues slighted me 
into the river with as little remorse as they would have 
drowned a blind bitch’s puppies”: Shakspere’s ‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” iii. 5. 9).—slight, n. A slight or trifling 
matter}; also, slighting indifference or treatment (as, “Mr. 
Bounderby, swelling with a sense of slight’: Dickens’s 
“Hard Times,” ii. 9); an instance of slighting treatment 
(as, “thwarted or stung by a fancied slight”: Bret Harte’s 
“Mliss,” i.); a pointed and contemptuous ignoring; an 
affront of neglect or omitted courtesy.—slight/er, n.— 
slight/ing-ly, adv.—slight/ly, adv. In a slight manner; 
also, to a slight extent or degree; in some small measure; 
somewhat.—slight/ness, n. 

sli-ly (sli/li), adv. See slyly. 

slim (slim), a.; compar. slimmer, superl. slimmest. [Cf. 
MLG. slim, oblique, crooked, not in due condition, sorry, 
bad, D. slim, crooked, sly, bad, G. schlimm, sly, bad, ill.] 
Slender, as in girth or form (as, a slim young girl; a slim 
waist); slight in build or structure; thin, as a book (as, 
“two slim volumes of poems”: Buchan’s ‘“Three Hostages,” 
iv.); frail or flimsy (chiefly prov.); poor (as, a slim chance; 
a slim excuse); small, inconsiderable, or scanty (as, a slum 
audience; a slim income); also, sly or crafty (prov.). 

slime (slim), m. [AS. slim = D. slijm = G. schleim = Icel. 
slim, slime: cf. L. limus, slime, mud.] Thin, glutinous mud; 
any ropy or viscous liquid matter, esp. of a foul or offensive 
kind; sticky liquid filth (often fig.: as, “An honest man he is, 
and hates the slime That sticks on filthy deeds,” Shakspere’s 
“Othello,” v. 2. 148); a viscous secretion of animal or 
vegetable origin (as, the trail of slime left by a snail; a slime- 
mold or slime-fungus); liquid bitumen (archaic: see Ex. ii. 
3); in mining and metal., ore reduced to a very fine powder 
and held in suspension in water (usually in pl.).—slime, v. ¢.; 
slimed, sliming. To cover or smear with or as with slime; 
also, to temove slime from, as fish for canning.—slime/= 
fun’gus, n.; pl. -gi (-ji). Same as slime-mold.—slime’= 
mold, n. Any of the fungus-like vegetable organisms of the 
myxomycetous group, occurring in slimy 
masses on decaying logs, etc. See S 
myxomycetous.—slime’=pit, n. A pit 4 


yielding liquid bitumen (archaic: see Gen. fq 
xiv. 10); also, in mining and metal., a sy ‘ 


2 


_ 


oe 


tank or reservoir in which slimes are 
settled or stored. 

slim-i-ly (sli/mi-li), adv. Ina slimy man- 
ner.—slim/i-ness, 7. 

slim-ly (slim/li), adv. In a slim manner; 
slenderly; slightly; poorly; scantily.— 
slim/ness, 7. 

slimp-sy, slim-sy (slimp/si, slim/’zi), 4. 
[Appar. a mixture of slim and flimsy.] 
Flimsy; frail. [U.S.] te 
slim-y (sli/mi), @.; compar. slimier, 
superl. slimiest. Of or like slime; abound- 
ing in or covered with slime (as, “Vea, 


Slime-mold (Cribraria 
piriformis) . 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s oF sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, 
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slimy things did crawl with legs Upon the slimy sea”: 
Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner,” ii.); fig., foul; vile. 
sling (sling), v. t.; slung, slinging. [Prob. orig. from Scand.: 
cf. Icel. slyngva (pret. sléng, slungu), Sw. slunga, Dan. slynge, 
throw, sling, also MHG. slingen, throw, wind, G. schlingen, 
wind, twist; the E. verb being early affected in meaning by 
sling, n.] To throw, cast, or hurl; fling, as from the hand; 
throw or cast (stones or other missiles) with a sling (as, 
“like David, who was accustomed to sling smooth stones 
taken from the brook”: Scott’s ‘(Legend of Montrose,” xvi.); 
also, to place in or secure with a sling in order to raise or 
lower; raise, lower, etc., by such means; also, to hang in a 
sling or so as to swing loosely (as, to sling a rifle over one’s 
shoulder); suspend (as, “Order one of the quarter-masters 
to get a hammock slung’: Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman 
Easy,” ix.); naut., to secure by a sling.—to sling ink, to 
write; esp., to write for publication. [Slang.]—sling, v. 7. 
To cast missiles with a sling; also, to move with long, 
swinging strides (prov. or colloq.).—sling, n. [Cf. Icel. 
slanga, Dan. slynge, OF. eslingue (from Teut.), OHG. 
slinga (G. schlinge), a sling.] An instrument for hurling 
stones, etc., by hand, consisting of a strap or piece for holding 
the missile, with two strings attached, the ends of which are 
held in the hand (or attached to a <f 
staff), the impulse being given by és 
whirling the whole rapidly before 
discharging the missile (in general use 
as a weapon among the ancients: 
see 1 Sam. xvii. 50,2 Chron. xxvi. 14); 
hence, a similar instrument used in 
sport by boys; acatapult; sometimes, . 
formerly, a ballista, or military engine 
for throwing stones, etc.; also, the act 
of slinging; the stroke of something 
coming as if cast from a sling (in first 
sense: as, “The deadly sling of the 
hailstones Beats down the farmer’s 
corn,’ Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,” i. stafi-sling, about the roth 
4); a throw, cast, or fling; a draft, as century. 
of liquor (colloq.); a drink consisting of spirits and water 
sweetened and flavored (as, ‘““You won’t take a glass of sling 
. with a countryman?” Marryat’s ‘““Mr. Midshipman 
Easy,” xxxix.); also, a device consisting commonly of a 
rope, band, chain, or the like in the form of a loop, for holding 
heavy articles, as casks, bales, etc., while being raised or 
lowered; a strap, band, or the like forming a loop by which 
something is suspended or carried, as a strap attached to a 
rifle and passed over the shoulder; a hanging loop, as of 
cloth, in which an injured limb is supported (as, “One of his 
arms was supported by a sling, and lay motionless across 
his breast”: H. Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling,” xxxiv.); 
naut., a rope or chain supporting a yard (usually in pl.); 
hence, pl., that part of a yard (its middle portion) at which 
it is thus supported (as, “They observed that the main- 
yard was shot in the slings, and that the vessel was disabled”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” x.).—sling’er, n. One who 
slings; esp., a soldier armed with a sling (as, “Caesar... 
sent back his cavalry and his archers and slingers”: Froude’s 
“Ceesar,” xiv.).—sling’/=shot, n. A boy’s sling or catapult. 
slink! (slingk), v. t. or i.; slinked or slunk, slinking. (CE. 
sling, v., ‘cast.’] Of cows, etc., to bring forth (young) 
prematurely.—slink!, n. A prematurely born calf or other 
animal. 
slink? (slingk), v. i.; pret. slunk (occasionally slank), pp. 
slunk, ppr. slinking. [AS. slincan, creep, crawl, = Sw. 
slinka, slink, = MLG. and D. slinken, shrink.] To creep 
or go quietly or stealthily (as, “When the Master looked 
away again . . . Mountain slunk stealthily back”: Steven- 
son’s “Master of Ballantrae,” xi.); now, usually, to go ina 
furtive, abject manner, as from fear, cowardice, or shame 
(as, “As boys that slink From ferule and the trespass- 
chiding eye, Away we stole’: Tennyson’s “Princess,” v. 35); 
sneak; sometimes, to skulk, or lie in hiding (as, “I’d crawl 
somewhere to a cave, and slink there”: H. Melville’s “Moby- 
Dick,” cxxxv.).—slink?, n. A slinking person; a sneak; 
also, a slinking movement or gait.—slink/ing-ly, adv. 
slip! (slip), n. [AS. sluppe, paste, slime: cf. cowslip and 
oxlip.| Slime} or mudf; also, curdied milk; also, in ceram., 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 
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potters’ clay reduced to a semifluid state with water, used 
for coating or decorating pottery, cementing handles, etc. 
slip? (slip), v.; slipped, slipping. [ME. slippen = MLG. 
and D. slippen, slip; akin to AS. slipor, slippery, E. slipper1: 
cf. AS. sliupan, slip, glide, move smoothly, and E. slope.] 
I. intr. To pass or go smoothly or easily, glide, or 
slide (along, away, down, off, over, through, etc.: as, water 
slips off a smooth surface; a ship slips through the waves); 
often, to go quietly, or steal (as, “He . . . slipped in by a 
side entrance,’ W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 16; “the 
jackals . . . slipping back to the hills,” Dunsany’s ‘Tents 
of the Arabs,” ii.); fig., to pass insensibly, as from the mind 
or memory; pass quickly or imperceptibly (away, by, etc.), 
as time; pass superficially, carelessly, or without attention, 
as over a matter; also, to slide suddenly and involuntarily, 
as on a smooth surface, or lose one’s foothold (as, ““He had 
slipped one day on some rocks and twisted .. . his ankle”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Men Like Gods,” iii. 2); fig., to make a slip, 
mistake, or error; also, to move, slide, or start from place, 
position, fastenings, the hold, etc. (as, an ax-head slips from 
the handle; a knife, or the hand, slips in cutting; a pen 
slips from the fingers); fig., to get away, escape, or be lost 
(as, wealth or power slips from one; to let an opportunity 
slip); become known (as, “If he let slip his secret, he knew 
well it was the warrant for his death”: Stevenson’s “Master 
of Ballantrae,” xi.); also, to go, come, get, etc., easily or 
quickly (as, the ring slips on and off; to slip into or out of a 
garment). II. tr. To cause to slip; pass, put, draw, etc., 
with a smooth, easy, or sliding motion (as, to slip one’s hand 
into a drawer; to slip back a bolt); put or draw quietly or 
stealthily (as, to slvp a letter into a person’s hand; to slip a 
thing out of sight); put (on) or take (off) easily or quickly, 
as a garment; cast (the skin, etc.); also, to let or have (the 
foot) slip (as, “Bertram, in his haste, slipped his foot upon 
the uneven rock”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” liv.); let slip 
from fastenings, the hold, etc.; release from a leash or the 
like, as a hound or a hawk; untie or undo (a knot); fig., to 
let pass unheeded, neglect, or miss (as, ‘Let us not slip the 
occasion”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” i. 178); also, to pass 
over or omit, as in speaking or writing; also, to slip away 
from; escape from or elude, as a pursuer; get loose or free 
from (a halter, collar, etc.); fig., to escape (one’s memory, 
notice, knowledge, etc.); also, to bring forth (offspring) 
prematurely (said of animals); also, to take slips or cuttings 
from (a plant); take (a part) as a slip from a plant; naut., 
to let go entirely, as an anchor-cable or an anchor. —slip?, n. 
The act of slipping; a landslide; a slipping of the feet, as on 
slippery ground; fig., a mishap; a mistake, often a slight 
mistake inadvertently made, as in speaking or writing (as, 
a slip of the tongue, or of the pen; slips in one’s grammar or 
spelling); an error in conduct, often an indiscretion or a 
venial transgression; also, the slipping away from a pursuer, 
guard, or other person (chiefly in ‘to give one the slip,’ to 
slip quietly or stealthily away from him); also, something 
easily slipped on or off; a kind of leash for a dog (as, ““The 
dogs . . . strained at the slips, which prevented them from 
joining their companions”: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xxv.); 
a child’s dress or frock; a woman’s garment, now an under- 
dress worn under a dress of lace or the like; a pillow-case; 
also, an artificial slope beside navigable water, serving as a 
landing-place; an inclined plane sloping to the water, on 
which vessels are built or repaired; a space between two 
wharves or in a dock, for vessels to lie in (U. S.); a narrow 
passage or roadway (chiefly prov.); also, a piece suitable for 
propagation cut from a plant; a scion or cutting; hence, a 
descendant; a young person of either sex, esp. one of slender 
form (as, ‘“To him she was a slip of a girl’: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Old Wives’ Tale,” ii. 7); also, any long, narrow piece or 
strip, as of wood, paper, land, etc.; a long seat or narrow pew, 
as in a church (U.S.: as, “He entered quietly, and sat in the 
rear slip,” W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 2); in geol., a small 
fault due to the sinking of one section of strata; in mech., 
the moving on each other of two surfaces or parts which are 
intended to be immovable with respect to each other (as, 
the slip of the plates in a riveted joint); in marine engin., 
the difference between the speed at which a screw-propeller 
or paddle-wheel would move forward if it were working 
against a solid and the actual speed at which it advances 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, néte, 


through the water; in cricket, the position of a fielder who 
stands behind and to the off side of the wicket-keeper, or 
the fielder himself; in printing, a galley-proof. ; ; 

slip=knot (slip/not), n. A knot which may easily be slipped 
or undone; also, a knot which slips easily along the cord or 
line round which it is made. 

slip=noose (slip/nés), m. A running noose (see under 
running, p. d.). ; 

slip-on (slip‘on). I.a. Designed to be slipped on easily, as 
a kind of loose overcoat or cloak or a kind of glove loose at 
the wrist; also, designed for slipping on over the head, as a 
blouse or a sweater; slip-over. II. n. A slip-on garment 
or article of dress. 

slip=o-ver (slip/6/vér). I.a. Designed for slipping over the 
head, as a blouse or a sweater that does not open from top to 
bottom (as the ordinary buttoned garment does). IL n. 
A slip-over garment. 

slip-page (slip’/aj), n. The act of slipping; also, the amount 
or extent of slipping. 

slip-per! (slip/ér), a. [AS. slipor: see slip?.] Slippery 
(lit. or fig.): as, ‘‘a slipper and subtle knave’’ (Shakspere’s 
“Othello,” ii. 1. 246). [Obs. or prov.] 

slip-per? (slip’ér), nm. [From slip?.] One who or that which 
slips; also, a kind of light shoe into which the foot may be 
easily slipped, worn chiefly indoors; also, a kind of skid or 
shoe for a wheel.—slip’per?, v. t. To provide with slippers; 
also, to strike or beat with a slipper.—slip’pered, a. Shod 
with or wearing slippers: as, “the lean and slipper’d panta- 
loon” (Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” ii. 7. 158). 

slip-per-i-ly (slip/ér-i-li), adv. In a slippery manner.— 
slip’per-i-ness, 7. 

slip-per-ing (slip/ér-ing), n. A beating with a slipper: as, 
“to give me a good slippering for my misbehavior” (H. 
Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” iv.). 

slip-per-less (slip/ér-les), a. Without slippers: as, “His 
feet were slipperless, Eastern fashion” (F. M. Crawford’s 
“Mr. Isaacs,”’ iii.). 

slip-per-y (slip’ér-i),a. [Extended form of slipper!.] Tend- 
ing to cause slipping or sliding, as ground, places, surfaces, 
things, etc. (as, “The hills were slippery with ice and snow,” 
Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xxxii.; ‘(Green slime Made 
the way slippery,” W. B. Yeats’s “Wanderings of Oisin,’’ 
li.; slippery pavements or rails); also, tending to slip from 
the hold or grasp or from position, by reason of smooth or 
greasy surface, oily character, etc. (as, a slippery rope; 
wet soap becomes slippery); fig., likely to slip away or escape 
(as, a slippery captive); also, not to be depended on; fickle; 
shifty, tricky, or deceitful, as persons or their actions, etc. 
(as, “the slippery politicians in the capital,’ Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xxii.; a slippery trick); unstable or insecure, as 
conditions, etc.; also, wanton or licentious (see Shakspere’s. 
“Winter’s Tale,” i. 2. 273); also, liable to slip, or lose foot- 
holdt (as, “slippery standers”: Shakspere’s “Troilus and 
Cressida,” ili. 3. 84).—slip/per-y=elm’, n. A species of 
elm, Ulmus fulva, of eastern North America, with a muci- 
laginous inner bark; also, the bark, used as a demulcent. 

slip-py (slip’i), a. Slippery (now colloq. or prov.: as, “steep, 
slippy-feeling rocks,” Synge’s “Well of the Saints,” Ay 
also, nimble, quick, or sharp (colloq. or prov., British: chiefly 
in ‘to be, or look, slippy,’ as, ‘““Bring us two liqueur brandies, 
miss . . . And look slippy, if ye please,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Lion’s Share,” xxiii.).—slip’pi-ness, n. 

slip-shod (slip’shod), a. Wearing slippers or loose shoes, esp. 
such as are down at the heel, as a person; down at the heel, 
or worn, loose, and untidy, as shoes; shuffling, as from the 
wearing of such shoes (as, “The slipshod tread of the old 
porter . . . alone broke the silence’: S, J. Weyman’s 
“Gentleman of France,” xxiii.); hence, in general, untidy 
or slovenly (as, slipshod dress or habits; “the new owners’ 
camp .. . a slipshod and slovenly affair, tent half stretched, 
dishes unwashed,” Jack London’s “Call of the Wild,” v.); 
often, slovenly or careless in statement, mode of expression, 
etc. (as, slipshod writers or writing; “‘slipshod talk,”’ George 
Eliot’s “Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story,” Epilogue).—slip’shod’- 
ness, 7. 

slip-slop (slip’slop). [Varied redupl. of slop!.] I. n. A 
sloppy food or drink; also, a blunder in the use of words, or 
the making of such blunders; also, loose or trifling talk or 
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writing (as, “The second-rate actors have their . . . ad- 
mirers, with whom they ... spout tragedy and talk 
slipslop”: Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 10). IQ. a. 
Sloppy; slovenly; feeble or trifling (as, “Furlong talked 
slip-slop common-places with them”: Lover’s “Handy 
Andy,” xv.). 
slip=up (slip’up), . A slip, mishap, or failure, as in a course 
of proceedings; a mistake or error. [Colloq.] 
slit (slit), v. ¢.; slit or slitted, slitting. [ME. slitten = OHG. 
slizzan (G. schlitzen), slit; akin to AS. slitan, OHG. slizan 
(G. schleissen), slit, split: cf. slice.] To cut apart or open 
along a line (as, to slit one’s throat from ear to ear; to slit 
the uncut leaves of a book); make a long (or relatively long) 
cut, fissure, or opening in (as, to slit a garment for ornament, 
as in slashing, or in order to permit of freer movement); 
cut or rend into strips (as, the gale has slit the sails into 
ribbons); split; also, to cut or sever, asa thread} (as, “Comes 
the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, And slits the thin- 
spun life’: Milton’s “Lycidas,” 76).—slit, n. A straight, 
narrow cut, opening, or aperture: as, “The postman... 
had . . . pushed the letters, as usual, through the slit in the 
door” (Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” 
xiii.); “pretending to doze . . . and out of the narrow slits 
of my half-closed eyes seeing the others” (W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” i.). 
slith-er (slizH’ér), v. [ME. slitheren, var. of slideren, < 
AS. slidrian, freq. of slidan, E. slide.] I. intr. To slide 
down or along a surface, esp. unsteadily or with more or less 
friction or noise (as, ‘“The detached crystals slithered down 
the rock face for a moment and then made no further sound”: 
H. G. Wells’s ““Men Like Gods,” ii. 3); go or walk witha 
sliding motion; slipalong. I¥.tr. Tocause to slither or slide. 
—slith/er, n. A slithering movement or passage; a slide. 
slit-ter (slit/ér), m. One who or that which slits. 
sliv-er (sliv’ér), n. [ME. slivere, < sliven, < AS. slifan, 
split: cf. sleave.} A piece, as of wood, split, broken, or cut 
off, usually lengthwise or with the grain; a slender fragment 
or piece; a splinter; also,a continuous strand or band of 
wool, cotton, or other fiber in a loose, untwisted condition, 
ready for roving or slubbing.—sliv’er, v. I. tr. To split or 
cut off, as a sliver; split or cut into slivers; also, to form 
(wool, cotton, etc.) into slivers. IZ. intr. To split.— 
sliv’er-er, n. 
slob (slob), n. [Ir. slab, mud: cf. slab!.] Mud or ooze, ora 
stretch of mud, esp. along a shore (Ir. and Eng.); also, a 
stupid, clumsy, or slovenly person (slang: as, ‘“‘careless, igno- 
rant, foreign slobs,” Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” xix.). 
slob-ber (slob/ér), v. [Also slabber: cf. D. slobberen, slab- 
beren, LG. slabbern, G. schlabbern, also the related E. 
slaver2 and slubber?.] 1. intr. To let saliva, etc., run from 
the mouth; slaver; drivel. II. tr. To wet or make foul 
by slobbering; sometimes, to wet with kissing; also, to 
utter with slobbering (as, “The king . . . slobbers out a 
speech, all full of tears and flapdoodle”: Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn,” xxv.).—slob’/ber, . Saliva or liquid 
dribbling from the mouth; 
slaver.—slob/ber-er, n.— _\\\ , 
slob/ber-ing-ly, adv.— “YW , 
slob/ber-y, a. Character- &Q\} 
ized by slobbering; also, : 
disagreeably wet; sloppy. 
sloe (slo), n. [AS. slah = 
D. slee = G. schlehe, sloe.] 
The small, sour, blackish 
fruit (drupe) of the black- 
thorn, Prunus spinosa, or 
the shrub itself; also, any 
of various other species or 
plants, as P. alleghaniensis, 
_a shrub or small tree with 
a dark-purple drupe.— 
sloe/=eyed, a. Having 
eyes like sloes; black-eyed. 
slog (slog), v.;  slogged, 
slogging. [Cf. slug'.] I. 
tr. To hit hard, as eo box- 
ing, cricket, etc.; also, to ] ‘ lov 
drive with blows. [Colloq. ] ese eestrninecdon art he 
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IL. intr. To deal heavy blows; also, to walk or plod heay- 
ily; also, to work hard; toil. [Colloq.] 

slo-gan (slé/gan), n. [Gael. slwagh-ghairm, ‘army-cry.’] 
A war-cry or gathering-cry, as formerly used among the 
Scottish clans (as, “‘The Border slogan rent the sky ! A Home! 
a Gordon! was the cry”: Scott’s “Marmion,” vi. 27); hence, 
in general, a war-cry, battle-cry, or rallying-cry; a distinc- 
tive cry of any party, class, body, or person; a watchword. 

slog-ger (slog/ér), n. One who slogs, as in boxing or cricket. 
[Colloq.] 

sloid, slojd (sloid), n. See sloyd. 

sloop (slép), n. [D. sloep, related to (and perhaps derived 
from) F. chaloupe, E. shallop.] A small, fore-and-aft rigged, 
one-masted 
vessel, usu- 
ally carrying 
a jib, main- 
sail, and gaff- 
topsail; also, 
a small ship- 
rigged war- 
vessel with 
guns on the 
upper deck 
only (‘sloop 
of war’). 
slop! (slop), n. 
Preity Es 
sloppe,a 
muddy place, 
AS. slyppe, 
slimes eb ¢ 
slip!.| Li- 
quid mud; 
also, a quan- 
tity of liquid 
carelessly spilled or splashed about (as, “The wall-paper 
was defaced, in spots, by slops of beer and wine”: Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” xxxv.); also, weak or un- 
appetizing liquid or semiliquid food, as gruel for invalids 
(often in pl.); also, the dirty water, liquid refuse, etc., of 
a household or the like (often in pl.); swill, or the refuse 
of the kitchen, etc., often used as food for pigs or the 
like; the watery or other vegetable remains from certain 
industrial processes, much used as food for animals.—slop}, 
v.; slopped, slopping. 1. tr. To spill or splash (liquid); 
spill liquid upon; also, to drink or eat (wp) greedily (now 
prov. Eng.). I. intr. To walk or go through mud, slush, 
or water (as, “Then he slopped right along”: Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn,” xviii.); also, to spill or splash liquid 
(sometimes with about); of liquid, to run (over) in spilling; 
hence (colloq.), of persons, etc., with over, to overrun due 
limits, esp. in the expression of feeling or enthusiasm; be 
unduly effusive; indulge in maudlin gush. 

slop? (slop), . [ME. sloppe: cf. AS. oferslop, overgarment, 
Icel. sloppr, gown.] A loose outer garment, as a jacket, 
tunic, or smock-frock (as, ‘““Tawno had on a clean white 
slop”: Borrow’s “Romany Rye,” viii.); pl., loose breeches 
or trousers, worn by seamen and others (as, ‘‘a soldier in his 
blue slops and red tie’: Galsworthy’s ‘“Saint’s Progress,” 
iii. 3); clothing, bedding, etc., supplied to seamen from the 
ship’s stores; also, cheap ready-made clothing in general. — 
slop/=chest, n. A store of seamen’s clothing, etc., kept on 
board a ship for sale to the crew during a voyage. 

slope (slip). [Appar. < AS. slopen, pp. of slipan, slip, 
glide, = Goth. sliupan = OHG. sliofan (G. schliefen), slip: 
cf. slip?.] I.a. Proceeding or extending obliquely; slant- 
ing; esp., inclining downward or upward from the horizontal, 
as surfaces, ground, etc. (as, “Murmuring waters fall Down 
the slope hills”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iv. 261); sloping. 
[Archaic.] IX. adv. At an inclination; aslant; aslope. 
[Obs. or archaic.]—slope, ”. Inclination or slant, esp. 
downward or upward (as, “As our pony’s back had a forward 
slope we slipped further and further forward”: W. H. 
Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” xxi.); deviation from 
the horizontal; also, an inclined surface; an extent of 
ground marked by gradual descent or ascent (as, “He began 
to mount the gentle slope leading to its pleasant uplands,” 
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George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” ii.; “He limped down the 
slope of Montmartre,” Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,’ 
v.).—slope, v.; sloped, sloping. 1. intr. To take or have 
an inclined or slanting direction, esp. downward or upward 
from the horizontal (as, ‘To their minds it had never occurred 
that the land sloped the same way the water ran!’ G. W. 
Cable’s “‘Cavalier,”’ ix.); descend or ascend at a slant (as, 
“sreat Orion sloping slowly to the west’: ‘Tennyson’s 
“Locksley Hall,” 8); also, to depart or decamp (colloq.). 
II. tr. To direct at a slope or inclination; incline from the 
horizontal; also, to form with a slope or slant.—slop-ing-ly 
(sl6’ping-li), adv. ; 

slop-py (slop/i), a.; compar. sloppier, superl. sloppiest. [See 
slop!.] Muddy, slushy, or very wet, as ground, walking, 
weather, etc.; also, wet from slopping (as, “sloppy, beery 
tables’: Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” lxvi.); splashed or 
soiled with liquid; also, of the nature of slops, as food; 
watery and unappetizing; fig., weak, silly, or maudlin (as, 
slop py eaitiaientis loose, careless, or slovenly (as, to use 
sloppy English; “(Sloppy phrases are characteristic of an 
age of newspapers,” M. Hewlett’s ‘Open Country,” xiv.; 
“T do not see how the sloppiest reasoner can evade that,” 
H. G. Wells’s ‘In the Fourth Year,” v.); untidy, as dress. — 
slop’pi-ly, adv.—slop’pi-ness, n. 

slop=shop (slop/shop), n. [See slop?.] A shop where cheap 
clothing is sold. 

slop=work (slop/wérk), n. [See slop?.] The manufacture 
of cheap clothing; clothing of this kind; also, any work done 
cheaply or poorly. —slop/=work/er, n.—slop/=work/ing, n. 

slosh (slosh), m. [Cf. slush.] Slush, or watery snow or mud; 
also, watery or weak drink, or slops (colloq. or prov.); fig., 
poor or rubbishy work or writing (colloq.).—slosh, v.71. To 
splash in slush, mud, or water (as, “Then on we went, 
dripping and sloshing”: Kinglake’s ‘““Eothen,” ii.); also, to 
go idly about (colloq., U. S.: as, “Devils don’t slosh around 
much of a Sunday, I don’t reckon,” Mark Twain’s “Tom 
Sawyer,” vi.).—slosh/y, a. Slushy. 

slot? (slot), . [ME. slot; from Dutch or Low German, and 
akin to G. schloss, lock, castle: see schloss.] A bolt or bar 
for securing a door or the like; also, a bar of wood, esp. one 
set as a crosspiece in a framework or structure; also, a metal 
rod or pin. [Now chiefly north. Eng. and Sc. ] 

slot? (slot), m. [ME. slot; origin uncertain.] A narrow, 
elongated depression or aperture, esp. one to receive or admit 
something: as, “The patrons [on a street-car] . . . put 
their fares into a slot” (Tarkington’s “Magnificent Amber- 
sons,” i.).—slot?, v. t.; slotted, slotting. To provide with a 
slot or slots; make a slot in. 

slot? (slot), n. [OF. esclot; prob. akin to E. sleuth.] The 
track or trail of a deer or other animal, as shown by the marks 
of the feet (as, “The Deer Hath left his slot beside the way”: 
Southey’s “Thalaba,” xi. 23); hence, the track, trace, or 
trail of anything; also, the foot of a deer (as, ‘“‘the ‘slot,’ or 
forefoot, carefully severed for preservation, in memorial of 
so fine a run”: Whyte-Melville’s ‘“Katerfelto,” xxv.).— 
slot’, v. t.; slotted, slotting. To track by the slot: as, “May 
be you never heard of ‘slotting’ a stag . . . into a lone quiet 
coombe” (Whyte-Melville’s ““Katerfelto,”’ xvi.). 

sloth (sloth, also sléth), n. [ME. slowth, slawth, < slow, 
slaw, E. slow.] Sluggishness of disposition, or habitual dis- 
inclination to exertion, as a moral fault; indolence; laziness; 
also, self-indulgent inactivity or idleness (as, “Solicitous 
how best He may compensate for a day of sloth’’: Cowper’s 
“Task,” iv. 434); also, slowness or tardiness (obs. or archaic: 
as, “These cardinals trifle with me: I abhor This dilatory 
sloth,’ Shakspere’s “Henry VIII.,” ii. 4. 237); also, any of 
various sluggish arboreal edentate mammals (family Brady- 
podidz) of tropical America, some having three toes on each 
fore foot (‘three-toed sloths,’ genus Bradypus), and some only 
two (‘two-toed sloths,’ genus Cholopus), but all having three 
on each hind foot; any of various allied extinct edentates, 
as the megathere or the mylodon.—sloth/ =bear,7. A long- 
haired bear, Melursus labiatus, of India. See cut in next 
column.—sloth/ful, a. Full of or characterized by sloth; 
sluggardly; indolent; lazy.—sloth/ful-ly, adv.—sloth/ful- 
ness, n. 

slot=hound (slot/hound), n. [See slot?.] A sleuth-hound. 

slot=ma-chine (slot/ma-shén”), n. A machine for vending 
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small articles, weighing, or the like, operated by dropping a 
coin in a slot. SSS 

slot-ter (slot/ér), n. Z 
A person or a ma- 
chine that makes 
slots. 

slouch (slouch), 7. 
[Origin obscure. ] 
An awkward, un- 
gainly, or slovenly 
person (as, “Sam- 
wel pee looked 
transformed from 
the slouch of every ; 
day. He wore his see rot 
best clothes”: Eden Phillpotts’s “Children of Men,” i. 8); also, 
an inefficient or inferior person or thing (esp. with a negative: 
as, he’s no slouch at this game: slang, U. S.); also, a slouch- 
hat (colloq.); also, a drooping or bending forward of the head 
and shoulders; an awkward, drooping carriage of the person, 
or a slouchy gait (as, ““He was clumsily put together, and he 
walked with a slight slouch”: Lytton Strachey’s “Queen 
Victoria,” iv.); also, a drooping or hanging down of the brim 
of a hat, etc. (as, “the jaunty slouch of this Spanish som- 
brero”: H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,” Ixi.).—slouch, v. I. intr. 
To sit or stand in an awkward, drooping posture (as, ‘“‘Most 
of the men slouched in their chairs and wriggled”’: Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Babbitt,” xxx.); carry one’s self with a slouch, as in 
walking; move or walk with loosely drooping body and 
careless gait (as, “every burly rough who slouched through 
Fishbourne High Street,” H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Polly,” vii.; 
“A Punjabi constable . . . slouched across the road,” 
Kipling’s “Kim,” iv.); also, to have a droop or downward 
bend, asa hat. I.tr. To cause to droop or bend down, as 
the shoulders or a hat: as, “‘slouching his hat over his face” 
(Bulwer-Lytton’s “Pelham,” iv.).—slouch/=hat’, n. [Ear- 
lier slouched hat.] A soft hat, esp. one with a broad, flexible 
brim.—slouch/i-ly, adv. In a slouchy manner.—slouch/i- 
ness, 7.—slouch/ing, p. a. That slouches; carrying one’s 
self with a slouch (as, “a tall slouching fellow”: Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,” vi.); characterized by a slouch (as, “I 
adopted, along with my beggar’s attire, a peculiar slouching 
and clownish gait”: Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” *6.0:61,)\5 
slouchy.—slouch/ing-ly, adv.—slouch’y, a. Like or 
befitting a slouch; slouching; slovenly. 

slough’ (slou), ». [AS. sloh.] A piece of soft, muddy 
ground; a hole full of mud or mire, as in a road; a marsh or 
swamp (as, “bogged up to the middle in the slough of Loch- 
end, in attempting to gather a water-lily,” Scott’s “Guy 
Mannering,” viii; “He ... not having followed properly 
in our tracks, stumbled into a deep part of the slough where it 
was mostly water,’ Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,”’ 
iii.); in the U. S. and Canada (pron. slé, and also spelled 
sleugh, slew, and slue), a marshy or reedy pool, pond, inlet, 
or the like (as, “trying our rifles on the mallards in the teedy 
sloughs,” Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail,”’ 
ix.; “They ate their sandwiches by a prairie slew: long 
grass reaching up out of clear water, mossy bogs . . . the 
scum a splash of gold-green,”’ Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” 
v.); also, fig., a condition of degradation, embarrassment, or 
helplessness (as, “Education lifts the citizens more and more 
out of the original slough,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
Introd., vi.; “floundering desperately in a very slough of 
multifarious knowledge,” Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” ii.). 
—Slough of Despond, in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
1, a “miry slough . .. whither the scum and filth that 
attends conviction for sin doth continually run . . . many: 
fears, and doubts, and discouraging apprehensions, which 
all of them get together, and settle in this place,”’ in which 
Christian, falling in, struggles in vain until drawn out by 
Help; hence, fig. [often 1. c.], a state of profound despondency 
or dejection. 

slough? (sluf), n. [ME. slughe, sloghe, slouh: cf. MHG. 
sliich, G. schlauch, skin, bag.] The skin of a snake, esp. the 
outer skin which is shed periodically; any part of an animal 
that is naturally shed or molted; hence, anything that is shed 
or cast off; in pathol., a mass or layer of dead tissue which 
separates from the surrounding or underlying living tissue. — 
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slough?,v. 1. intr. To be shed or cast off, as the slough or 
skin of a snake; fall off or away like a slough; also, to cast 
off a slough; in pathol., to separate from the sound flesh as a 
slough, also, to develop a slough. II. #r. To shed as or 
like a slough (as, “‘a great modern liberal nation seeking to 
slough an exceedingly tough and tight skin”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Ttaly, France, and Britain at War,” iv. 4); cast or throw 


off). 

slough-y! (slou/i),a. Of or likea slough, as of mud; abound- 
ing in sloughs; miry. 

slough-y? (sluf’i), a. Of the nature of or characterized by a 
slough, as of skin or of dead tissue. 

Slo-vak (sl6-vak’ or slO/vak). [Slovak and Bohem. Slovak: 
cf. Slovene.] I. n. One of a Slavic people dwelling in a 
region (Slovakia) to the southeast of Moravia, and closely 
related te the Czechs proper, or Bohemians, and the Mora- 
vians; also, the (Slavic) language of this people, closely 
connected with Czech, or Bohemian. II. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Slovaks, or their language, etc.—Slo-vak/i-an, 
a. and n. 

slov-en (sluv’/n). [ME. sloveyn: cf. D. slof, careless, negli- 
gent.] I.n. A knavef or rascal}; also, a lazy, idle fellowt; 
now, one who is habitually negligent of neatness or cleanli- 
ness in dress, personal appearance, habits, etc. (as, “Since he 
had never taken any care of his personal appearance he 
became every known variety of sloven”: Kipling’s “Light 
That Failed,” xiv.); also, one who works, or does anything, 
in a negligent, slipshod manner or without care, thorough- 
ness, system, etc. II. a. Slovenly. 

Slo-vene (sld-vén’). [From the old native name of the Slavs: 
cf. LL. Sclaveni, pl., Slavs, also E. Slav and Slovak.] I. n. 
One of a Slavic people dwelling in a region ( oa to the 
north of Croatia (and comprising Carniola, and parts of 
Styria, etc.), and closely related to the Croats, Serbians, and 
other southern Slavs; also, the (Slavic) language of this 
people, closely allied to Croatian and Serbian. IL.a. Of or 
pertaining to the Slovenes, or their language, etc.—Slo- 
ve/ni-an (-vé/ni-an), a. and n. 

slov-en-ly (sluv/n-li), a. Having the habits of a sloven; 
characteristic or suggestive of a sloven; untidy, as persons or 
the dress, appearance, etc.; careless or slipshod, as a person 
in doing anything, or as the performance, work, etc.; negli- 
gent or devoid of care, thoroughness, system, etc.—slov/en- 
li-ness, n.—slov’en-ly, adv. Ina slovenly manner. 

slov-en-ry (sluv’/n-ri),7. Slovenly character, condition, orpro- 
cedure. See Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” iv.3.114. [Now rare. ] 

slow (sl5), a. [ME. slow, slaw, < AS. slaw, sluggish, dull, = 
D. sleeww OHG. sléo = Icel. sljor = Sw. sl6 = Dan. 
slév, blunt: cf. sloth.] Sluggish in nature or disposition; 
naturally inactive, or lacking in energy; sluggish in function, 
as a bodily organ; slothful (obs. or archaic: cf. slow-belly); 
also, dull of perception or understanding, as a person, the 
mind, etc.; also, tardy or dilatory (as, slow in arriving; “He 
hath .. . wrung from me my slow leave By laboursome 
petition,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 2. 58); not prompt, 
readily disposed, or in haste (with ¢o or an infinitive: as, 
“slow to wrath,” Prov. xiv. 29; slow to take offense; slow 
to accept a statement); also, taking or requiring a com- 
paratively long time for moving, going, acting, occurring, 
etc. (as, a slow walker, worker, speaker, or thinker; a slow 
boat or train; slow motion; a slow process; a slow rate of 
progress); not fast, rapid, or swift; leisurely; gradual, as 
change, growth, etc.; burning or heating with little speed 
or intensity, as a fire or an oven; slack, as trade; causing a 
low or lower rate of speed (as, slow ground; a slow track); 
sometimes, running at less than the proper rate of speed; 
indicating a time earlier than the correct time, as a clock or 
watch; passing heavily, or dragging, as time; fig., unpro- 
gressive, or behind the times (as, a slow old town); dull, 

humdrum, uninteresting, or tedious (as, slow company; a 
slow book; to have a slow evening).—slow, adv. Ina slow 
manner; slowly.—slow, v. I. tr. To make slow or slower; 
retard; reduce the speed of. IL. intr. To become slow or 
slower; move or go more slowly; slacken in speed. 

slow=bel-ly (slo/bel’i), .; pl. -bellies (-iz). A slothful or 
lazy glutton; in general, a sluggard: from the Biblical use, 

“One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, said, 
The Cretians are alway liars, evil beasts, slow bellies” 
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(Titus, i. 12, with quotation supposedly from Epimenides). 

slow=coach (sl6’koch), n. One who is slow in moving, acting, 
working, thinking, etc.; one deficient in quickness, energy, 
briskness, etc.; sometimes, an unprogressive person; a fogy. 

slow=go-ing (sl6/g6/ing), a. Slow in moving, proceeding, 
or acting; leisurely. 

slow=hound (sld/hound), n. Same as sleuth-hownd. 

slow-ly (sld/li), adv. [AS. slawlice.] In a slow manner; 
tardily; without promptness or haste; at a low rate of speed. 

slow=match (sl6’/mach), n. A match or fuse that burns 
very slowly, often consisting of a rope or cord which has been 
soaked in a solution of saltpeter. 

slow-ness (sl6/nes), n. The state or quality of being slow. 

slow=paced (sl6/past), a. Slow of pace, gait, or motion; 
also, passing slowly, as time. 

slow=wit-ted (sld/wit/ed), a. 
dull of understanding. 

slow=worm (sl6/wérm), n. [AS. slawyrm, with sla- perhaps 
related to sléan, strike, E. slay?.] The blindworm. 

sloyd (sloid), n. [Sw. sldjd, craft, industrial art, woodwork- 
ing, = E. sleight.| A system of manual training in wood- 
working, etc., orig. developed and taught in Sweden. 

slub (slub), v. ¢.; slubbed, slubbing. [Origin obscure.] To 
draw out and twist slightly after carding or slivering, as wool 
or cotton.—slub, n. The partially twisted wool or the like 
produced by slubbing; also, a lump of cotton which becomes 
attached to or twisted into the yarn during the process of 
spinning.—slub/ber!, n. 

slub-ber? (slub/ér), v. . [Akin to slobber.] To daub; stain 
or soil; also, to perform or deal with in a hasty or careless 
manner (as, “‘Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio”’: 
a “Merchant of Venice,” ii. 8. 39). [Now chiefly 
prov. 

sludge (sluj), m. [Also (prov.) slutch; origin uncertain: cf. 
slush.]| Mud, mire, or ooze; slush; specif., imperfectly 
formed or broken ice, as on the surface of the sea; also, any 
of various more or less mud-like deposits or mixtures; a 
mixture of some finely powdered substance and water.— 
sludg’y, a. 

slue! (sl6), m. See slough!. 

slue?, slew? (slé), 7. [Origin obscure.] A considerable 
quantity or number; a lot: as, “a slew of bright young 
fellows” (Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” vi.). [Slang.] 

slue’, slew* (sl6), v.; slued or slewed, sluing or slewing. 
(Origin uncertain: first recorded in nautical use.] I. 
ir. To turn (a mast, etc.) round upon its own axis, or 


Slow of wit or intelligence; 


without removing it from its place; in general, to swing 
round (as, “Mr. Vane, seeing the direction of all their eyes, 
slewed himself round in his chair”: Reade’s “Peg Woffing- 
ton,” x.); fig., to intoxicate (collog.). IN. intr. To turn 
about; swing round: as, “As he called again the boat 
slewed around” (Weir Mitchell’s “(Hugh Wynne,” xviii.).— 


slue’, slew‘, n. The act or an act of sluing, or turning or 
swinging round (as, “The pack . . . would take an ugly 
slew to one side or the other’: Stevenson’s “Travels with a 
Donkey,” i. 2); a position slued to.—slued, slewed, p. a. 


Intoxicated: as, “He came into our place... rather 
slued, but not much” (Dickens’s “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
xxviii.). [Colloq.] 
slug? (slug), v. t.; slugged, slugging. [Origin uncertain: cf. 
slog.| To strike heavily; hit hard, esp. with the fist: as, 
“Who’s afraid of half a dozen cops? .. . We'll slug ’em 
this time!” (John Hay’s “Bread-Winners,” xiv.). [Colloq.] 
—slug!, n. A heavy blow, esp. with the fist. [Colloq.] 
slug? (slug), v.; slugged, slugging. [ME. sluggen; prob. 
from Scand.] I. intr. To be inactive or slothful; pass the 
time in slothful inactivity (as, to slug in one’s bed); also, to 
move slowly. [Archaic or prov.] IL. tr. To spend (time) 
in sloth (archaic); also, to make sluggish; also, to retard 
or hinder (obs. or prov.); also, to load with slugs, as a gun. — 


sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, 
t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


slug?, n. An inactive, lazy person, or sluggard (obs. or 
prov.); also, a 
slow-moving an- 
imal, vehicle, or 
the like; specif., 
any of various 
slimy, elongated 
terrestrial gas- 


Slug (genus Limax), crawling and at rest. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


slugabed 


tropods related to the terrestrial snails, but having no shell or 
only a rudimentary one; also, a sea-slug; also, a slug-worm; 
also, a piece of lead or other metal for firing from a gun (as, 
“most of our pieces being loaded with two or three slugs or 
bullets apiece”: Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” vii.); any 
heavy piece of crude metal; in printing, a thick strip of type- 
metal less than type-high; such a strip containing a type- 
high number, etc., for temporary use; a line of type in one 
piece, as produced by a linotype machine. ‘ 

slug-a-bed (slug/a-bed), ». [See slug?.] One given to 
lying long in bed, as from laziness. See Shakspere’s ““Romeo 
and Juliet,” iv. 5. 2. ; 

slug-gard (slug/ard). [See slug?.] I, mn. One who is 
habitually inactive or slothful: as, “For sluggard’s brow the 
laurel never grows; Renown is not the child of indolent 
repose” (Thomson’s ‘Castle of Indolence,” ii. 50). II. a. 
Sluggardly: as, “‘sluggard negligence’ (Shakspere’s “Lu- 
crece,” 1278).—slug’gard-ly, a. Like or befitting a slug- 
gard; slothful; lazy. 

slug-ger (slug’er), n. [See slug!.] One who slugs, or strikes 
hard, esp. with the fists; hence, a pugilist. [Collog.]— 
slug’ging, n. The act of one who slugs, or strikes hard; 
hard hitting; a beating. [Colloq.] 

slug-gish (slug/ish), a. [See slug?.] Indisposed to action 
or exertion, esp. by nature, as persons or animals; inactive, 
slow, or of little energy or vigor (as, a sluggish nature or 
temperament; a sluggish mind); not acting or working with 
full vigor, as bodily organs; also, moving slowly, or having 
little motion, as a stream (as, “The boat was rowed up the 
sluggish waters of the Maes’: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” 
xix.); slow or tardy, as motion (as, “the sluggish pace of the 
continental posts”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” iii.).— 
slug’gish-ly, ady.—slug/gish-ness, n. 

slug-horn (slug’hérn), n. Old form of slogan, erroneously 
used to mean a kind of horn (wind-instrument): as, “Daunt- 
less the slug-horn to my lips I set And blew” (Browning’s 
“Childe Roland,” xxxiv.). 

slug=worm (slug’wérm),n. The slimy slug-like larva of any 
of various saw-flies. 

sluice (slés), n. [OF. escluse (F. écluse), < ML. exclusa, 
prop. fem. of L. exelusus, pp. of excludere, shut out, shut off, 
E. exclude.] A structure forming a barrier for holding back 
the water of a river, canal, etc., and provided with a gate or 
the like by which the water may be allowed to pass; the gate, 
or the body of water held back or controlled; hence, any 
contrivance for regulating a flow from or into a receptacle; 
also, a channel, esp. one carrying off surplus water; a drain; 
a stream of surplus water; in mining, a long, sloping trough 
Ormethe likes ao - ee : 
with riffles or 
grooves in its 
bottom, into 
which a cur- 
rent of water 
is directed to 
separate gold 
from gravel 
or sand.— 
sluice, v.; 
sluiced, slui- 
cing. tr. 
To let out | 
(water, etc.), 
or draw off 
the contents 
of (a pond, 
etc.), by or as by the opening of a sluice; send (logs, etc.) down 
a sluiceway; also, to open a sluice upon; flush or cleanse with 
a rush of water; throw or pour water over; in mining, to 
wash in a sluice. ID. intr. To flow or pour through or as 
through a sluice.—sluice/=gate, n. The gate of a sluice, 
by which the water may be let out or retained. —sluice/way, 
mn. A channel controlled or fed by a sluice; any small arti- 
ficial channel for running water.—slui-cy (slé/si), a. Pour- 
ing abundantly, as if from a sluice (as, “And oft whole sheets 
descend of sluscy rain”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Georgics,” 
i. 437); also, wet, as if sluiced (as, “the cool and sluicy 
sands”: Keats’s “Endymion,” i.). [Chiefly poetic. ] 


luice in Mining. 


fat, fate, fir, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 
Glect, agony, int, Ginite; (obscure 
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d) errant, operd, ardent, actor, 


slur 


slum! (slum), n. [Cf. slwmgullion.] A stew of meat, etc. 
[Soldiers’ and sailors’ slang. ] ; 

slum2 (slum), ». [Origin obscure.] A thickly populated, 
squalid part of a city, inhabited by the poorest or lowest 
class of the people: as, ‘‘a small and shabby room in a Folke- 
stone slum” (H. G. Wells’s ‘‘Kipps,” i. 4): often in pl.— 
slum2, v. 2.; summed, slumming. To go into or visit slums, 
as for philanthropic purposes or from curiosity. 

slum-ber (slum/ber), v. [ME. slwmeren, freq. of slumen, to 
slumber, doze, < AS. slima, n., slumber: cf. D. sluimeren, 
G. schlummern, to slumber.] I. intr. To sleep; esp., to 
sleep lightly; doze; drowse; fig., to live in a state of inac- 
tivity or negligence (as, ‘“The successors of Alaric had 
slumbered in a long peace’: Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” li.); be in a state of quiescence (as, 
“Now conscience wakes despair That slumber’d”’: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” iv. 24); be calm or still (as, “lakes that 
slumber in the storm’: Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller,’ 312); 
move calmly or peacefully (along), asastream. IL. tr. To 
cause to slumbery; also, to spend (time) in slumbering (with 
away, etc.); drive (away) by slumbering.—slum/ber, n.— 
Sleep; esp., light sleep; also, a period of sleep, esp. of light 
sleep; fig., a state of inactivity or quiescence.—slum/ber-er, 
n.—slum/ber-less, a. Without slumber;  sleepless.— 
slum/ber-ous, slum/brous, a. Inclined to slumber; 
lethargic; heavy with drowsiness, as the eyelids; also, caus- 
ing or inducing sleep (as, “The timely dew of sleep, Now 
falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines Our eyelids”: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” iv. 615); also, pertaining to, 
characterized by, or suggestive of slumber; fig., inactive or 
sluggish; calm or quiet.—slum/ber-y, a. Pertaining to or 
characterized by slumber; of the nature of slumber. 

slum-gul-lion (slum-gul/yon), m. [Appar. a made word: 
cf. slum1.] Offal or refuse of fish; the watery refuse, mixed 
with blood and oil, which drains from blubber; also, a kind 
of stew (slang); an insipid, watery beverage (slang); also, 
a muddy deposit in a mining sluice. 

slum-gum (slum’gum), m. [Origin uncertain.] The prop- 
olis and other impurities which remain as a residue after 
the wax is extracted from honeycombs. 

slum-mer (slum/ér), . One who slums.—slum/ming, n. 
The visiting of slums, as for philanthropic purposes or from 
curiosity. 

slump? (slump), v. 7. [Appar. imit.] To sink into a bog, 
muddy place, etc., or through ice or snow; drop heavily 
(as, “The wagon, under a load . . . had slumped into a 
hole,” G. W. Cable’s “John March, Southerner,” vi.; “She 
slumped into a chair and gasped with the heat,” Sinclair 
Lewis’s ‘Main Street,” xxv.); hence, to go down, as the 
wind; fall suddenly and markedly, as prices, the market, 
etc.; have a decided falling off in progress, as an enterprise, a 
competitor, etc.; sink heavily, as the spirits, etc.; also, to 
move or walk heavily or with difficulty. [Colloq.] —slump!, 
n. The act or an act of slumping; a heavy drop or fall; a 
sudden, marked decline in prices, etc.; a decided falling off 
in progress, as in an undertaking. [Colloq.] 

slump? (slump), . [Cf. LG. slump, D. slomp, heap, mass. ] 
A large quantity; the whole mass; the lump. [Chiefly 
Sc.]—slump?, v. ¢. To bring into or treat as a mass or 
whole; lump. [Chiefly Sc.] 

slung (slung). Preterit and past participle of sling.— 
slung’/=shot, n. A shot, a piece of metal, a stone, etc., 
fastened to a short strap, chain, or the like, used as a weapon, 
as by roughs or criminals: as, “a burly ruffian, who carried 
a slung-shot” (John Hay’s “Bread-Winners,” xiv.). 

slunk (slungk). Preterit and past participle of slink}, slink?. 

slur (slér), v.; slurred, slurring. [Appar. from obs. or prov.. 
slur, ME. sloor, slore, mud; origin uncertain: cf. slurry. } 
I. tr. To smear; smudge; blur; fig., to smirch or sully 
(as, “to slur the honour of a spotless family”: Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” ii. 4) } asperse or calumniate; 
disparage or depreciate; also, to pass over lightly, or without 
due mention or consideration (often with over: as, “‘slurring 
with an evasive answer the question concerning the endur- 
ance of his own possession,” Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 
xli.; “He felt inclined to slur things over, but I wanted to get 
at the facts,” S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ixxii.); treat 
lightly, or make little of (as, “Studious to please the genius 


nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
natfre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; zu, then; y, you; 


~ 


slur 


of. the times, With periods, points, and tropes, he slurs his 
crimes’: Dryden’s tr. Persius’s “Satires,” i, 167); also, to 
go through hurriedly or carelessly; often, to pronounce (a 
syllable, word, etc.) indistinctly, as in hurried or careless 
utterance; in music, to sing to a single syllable or play with- 
out a break (two or more tones of different pitch); also, to 
mark with a slur. IN, intr. To go through anything 
hurriedly and carelessly.—slur, n. A smear; a smudge; a 
blur; fig., a blot or stain, as upon reputation; a discredit 
incurred or cast; also, a disparaging or slighting remark; a 
slight; also, the act of slurring, or passing over hurriedly or 
carelessly; a slurred utterance or sound; in music, the com- 
bination of two or more tones of different pitch sung to a 
single syllable or played without a break; also, a curved 
mark indicating this.—slur’ring-ly, adv. : 
lur-ry (slur’i), .; pl. slurries (-iz). [ME. slory, < slore 
mud: see slur,v.] Thin mud, slush, or the like (prov. Eng.); 
also, any of various semifluid mixtures or substances, esp. as 
employed or formed in the arts; the levigated matter which 
forms under a grindstone; in ceram., inequalities in the 
ee of a vessel, smoothed away by the potter as his wheel 
slush (slush), n. [Appar. a var. of sludge, in part imit.: cf. 
slosh and slash1.] Snow in a partly melted, watery state, 
or snow and water mixed (as, ‘“‘There was no traffic to turn 
the snow to slush”: Barrie’s “Auld Licht Idylls,” ii.); also, 
liquid mud, or watery mire; also, refuse fat, grease, etc., 
from the cook’s galley on board ship; also, a mixture of 
grease and other materials for lubricating; also, a mixture 
of white lead and lime for covering bright parts of machinery 
to prevent rusting; in fig. use, rubbishy, silly, or weakly 
emotional talk, writing, etc. (colloq.: as, ‘calling him about 
a thousand old mans and that sort of slush,” A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson’s “If Winter Comes,” iv. 2).—slush, v. I. tr. To 
splash with slush or mud; also, to grease, polish, or cover 
with slush (as, “The officer . . . ordered me to slush the 
main-mast . . . So I took my bucket of grease and climbed 
up”: Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,” ii.); also, to 
fill or cover with mortar or cement; also, to wash with 
much water, as by dashing it on. ID. infr. To go through 
slush or mud with a splashing sound; rush or dash with 
*splashes.—slush/=fund, n. A fund derived from the sale 
of slush, refuse fat, or the like, aboard ship or in a camp or 
garrison, as formerly on U. S. war-vessels, where it was 
commonly expended at the discretion of the officers; hence, 
a fund available for use, as in a campaign, propaganda, or 
the like, esp. secretly or illicitly, as in bribery.—slush/y, a. 
Abounding in or covered with slush (as, ‘Quin and his 
friends . . . went swinging on through the slushy grass”: 
Chesterton’s ‘“‘Napoleon of Notting Hill,” i. 3); consisting 
of or resembling slush.—slush/i-ness, n. 
slut (slut), n. [ME. slutte, slotte; origin uncertain.] A 
dirty, slovenly woman; a slattern; also, a woman of loose 
character; a bold or impudent girl; sometimes, a playful 
term for any woman or girl (now rare); also, a female dog, 
or bitch; also, a greased rag burned for light.—slut/ter-y, n. 
The practice of a slut; gross neglect of cleanliness and neat- 
ness.—slut/tish, a. Having the habits of a slut; charac- 
teristic of or befitting a slut; dirty and slovenly.—slut/- 
tish-ly, adv.—slut/tish-ness, 7. 
sly (sli), a.; compar. slyer or slier, superl. slyest or sliest. 
[ME. sly, sley, from Scand.: cf. Icel. slegr, sly, cunning, Sw. 
slog, dexterous, also E. sleight and sloyd; prob. related to 
Icel. sla, strike, and E. slay?.] Skilful or clever (obs. or 
north. Eng.); also, cunning, artful, crafty, or wily, as persons 
or animals, actions, ways, etc. (as, “You think he’s open and 
blunt — he’s as sly as a mink,” G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” 
lvi.; “Finney, the attorney, had been among them, asking 
sly questions,” Trollope’s “Warden,” iv.); often, playfully 
artful, mischievous, or roguish (as, a sly jest or wink; sly 
humor); also, stealthy, insidious, underhand, or secret (as, 
to advance by sly approaches; “Skilful alike to seem devout 
and just, And stab religion with a sly side-thrust,” Cowper’s 
“Retirement,” 690); carried on, sold, etc., secretly and 
illicitly, as trade, liquor, or the like (slang).—on the sly, 
ina sly, stealthy, or secret manner; secretly: as, “lm doubt- 
ing Gavinia’s reading ill books on the sly” (Barrie’s “Senti- 
mental Tommy,” xx.).—sly/boots, n. A sly, cunning, or 
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artful person or animal: as, “Harry is an old sly-boots” (Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxii.). [Colloq.]—sly/ish, a. 
Rather sly.—sly/ly, sli/ly, adv.—sly/ness, n. 

slype (slip), n. [Prob. related to slip?.] In arch., a covered 
passage, esp. one from the transept of a cathedral to the 
chapter-house. 

smack?! (smak), n. [AS. smec = MLG. smak = G. dial. 
schmack (G. geschmack), taste.] _A taste or flavor (as, “This 

.. wine... has a little smack which is most agreeable’’: 

Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” xxviii.); esp., a slight flavor 
distinctive or suggestive of something; fig., a trace, touch, 
or suggestion of something (as, “‘He was not sailorly, and yet 
he had a smack of the sea about him,’ Stevenson’s ‘Treasure 
Island,” ii.; ‘“These words had the true smack of an Irish 
accent,’ Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” xxvi.); a smattering 
(as, “He hath a smack of all neighbouring languages’: 
Shakspere’s “‘All’s Well,” iv. 1. 18); also, a taste, mouthful, 
or small quantity of liquor or the like.—smack}, v.27. To 
have a taste or flavor as specified (often with of: as, wine 
smacking of the cask); fig., to savor or be suggestive (of: 
as, “Strange was the sight and smacking of the time,” 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess,’”’ Prologue, 89); have a trace or touch 
(of: as, ‘All sects, all ages smack of this vice,’ Shakspere’s 
“Measure for Measure,” ii. 2. 5). 

smack? (smak), ». [Cf. D. smakken, MLG. smacken, G. 
schmatzen, smack; prob. imit.] I. tr. To separate (the 
lips) smartly so as to produce a sharp sound, often as a sign 
of relish, as in eating (as, “I have heard him smack his lips 
over dinners”: Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter,” The Custom 
House); taste (wine, etc.) with relish; also, to kiss loudly; 
also, to crack (a whip, etc.); also, to bring, put, throw, send, 
etc., with a sharp, resounding blow or a smart stroke (as, 
“She brought down her lifted right arm and smacked the 
ball into the net [at tennis]’: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Clay- 
hanger,” iii. 11); also, to strike smartly, esp. with the open 
hand or anything flat (as, “‘‘ You sneak !’ I said, and smacked 
his face hard”: H. G. Wells’s “‘Tono-Bungay,” i. 2. § 1); 
slap smartly. IL. intr. Tosmack the lips; part in a smack, 
as the lips (as, “Hot mutton pasty . . . to hear them talk of 
it made my lips smack”: Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” iii.); 
also, to kiss loudly; also, to come or strike smartly or forcibly, 
as against something (as, “The motor cyclist smacked 
against something . . . The wall seemed to rush up at 
them”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” i. 3. §7); make asharp 
sound as of striking against something.—smack?, n. A 
smacking of the lips, as in relish (as, “Lord Bellinger . 
emptied his glass with a smack”: Whyte-Melville’s “Kater- 
felto,” viii.); also, a resounding or loud kiss (as, “He. . . 
kiss’d her lips with such a clamorous smack That at the 
parting all the church did echo”: Shakspere’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” iii. 2. 180); also, the crack of a whip, lash, etc.; 
also, a smart, resounding blow, esp. with something flat; 
a smart slap.—smack?, adv. With or as with a smack; 
suddenly and sharply; plump; fig., directly; straight. 
[Colloq. ] 

smack? (smak), n. [D. smak.] A sailing-vessel, usually 
one rigged like a sloop or a cutter, used chiefly in coasting 
and.fishing; also, a fishing-vessel with a well in which to keep 
fish alive. 

smack-er (smak/ér), n. [See smack?, v.] One who or that 
which smacks; a loud kiss, or smack; a resounding blow; 
also, a dollar (slang, U. S.). 

smack-ing (smak/ing), p.a. [See smack?,v.] That smacks; 
resounding sharply, as a kiss or a smart blow; also, smart, 
brisk, or strong, as a breeze; also, unusually big or large 
(prov. Eng.). 

smacks-man (smaks/man), n.; pl. -men. [See smack?.] 
One who owns, or is employed on, a smack. 

small (smal), a. [AS. smzl = D. smal = G. schmal = Icel. 
smal- = Goth. smals, small.] Slender, thin, or narrow (as, 
a small waist; a small line or cord; the small intestine) ; 
hence, in general, of limited size; of comparatively restricted 
dimensions; not big; little; not large as compared with 
other things of the same kind (as, small arms; small letters; 
small capitals: see phrases below); also, composed of fine 
particles, drops, etc., as rain; also, not great in amount, 
degree, extent, duration, value, etc. (as, a small dose; a 
small fortune; of small power; to have small hope of success; 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


small 


a small distance; a small vacation; small bills or change); 
not great numerically (as, a small army; a small group); 
of low numerical value, or denoted by a low number (as, a 
small trump; the small hours, see phrase below); also, low 
in rank or station (as, ‘“‘The king made a feast unto all the 
people . . . both unto great and small’’: Esther, i. 5); 
having but little land, capital, etc., or carrying on business 
on a limited scale (as, a small farmer; a small tradesman); 
of minor note or importance (as, “the small poets of the 
time”: Jonson’s “Alchemist,” i. 2.); also, of little moment, 
weight, or consequence (as, a small matter; small talk, see 
phrase below); trifling; trivial; also, humble, modest, or 
unpretentious (as, ‘““Though thy beginning was small, yet 
thy latter end should greatly increase,” Job, viii. 7; to be an 
author in a small way); also, characterized by or indicative 
of littleness of mind or character, or mean-spirited or un- 
generous (as, “For there was nothing base or small Or 
craven in his soul’s broad plan’’: Whittier’s ‘“Sumner’’); 
also, ashamed or mortified (as, ““He had a damnable trick 
of making you feel small”: J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” vi.); 
also, of little strength or force (as, a small pulse); of low 
alcoholic strength, weak, or diluted, as liquors or beverages 
(as, small beer: see phrase below); of sound or the voice, 
gentle, soft, or low (as, “a still small voice,” 1 Kings, xix. 12; 
“the small crumbling sound of the dying embers,’’ Lover’s 
“Handy Andy,” xxxviii.); sometimes, thin and clear.— 
small arms, firearms carried in the hand or on the person, 
as distinguished from those requiring carriages.—small 
beer, weak beer; fig., matters of little or no consequence 
(with allusion to Shakspere’s “Othello,” ii. 1. 161); persons 
of little or no importance.—small capitals, in printing, 
letters of the form of the ordinary capitals of a font of roman 
text-type, but smaller, used along with the other letters of 
the font for special purposes, as in ‘Virgil was born in 70 B.c.’ 
and ‘Jupiter rises at 10 p.m.’—small circle. See great 
circle, under circle, n.—small fry. See fry!.—small 
hours, the early hours of the morning, denoted by the small 
numbers one, two, etc.—small letters, the ordinary letters 
which commonly constitute the bulk of a written or printed 
text, as opposed to capitals.—small pica. See under pica?. 
—small potatoes, insignificant things or persons; some- 
thing insignificant or of little consequence (as, ‘That cor- 
vette, the big factor of everyday life on that stretch of coast, 
would become very small potatoes indeed”: J. Conrad’s 
“Rover,” x.); something meanly petty. [Colloq.]—small 
stuff, naut., yarn, marline, and small ropes.—small talk, 
light, unimportant, or trifling talk or conversation; chit- 
chat.—small, n. That which is small; the small or narrow 
part, as of the back (as, “Sixteen hours in bed! the small 
of my back ached to think of it”: H. Melville’s ““Moby- 
Dick,” iv.); something small; pl., small-clothes (as, “her 
footman, in large plush smalls and waistcoat”:- Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” lvi.); also, at Oxford University, responsions. 
—small, adv. To a small degree or extent} (as, “If thou 
dost weep... it small avails my mood’: Shakspere’s 
“Lucrece,” 1273); also, in low tones; softly; sometimes, in 
a thin, clear voice; in a high key.—to sing small, fig., to 
adopt a humble tone or manner; play a less assertive part. 
small-age (smal/aj), n. [ME. smalege, smalache, < smal, 
small, + ache, < OF. ache, < L. apium, parsley. ] Celery, 
Apium graveolens, esp. in its wild state. 
small=clothes (sm4l/kloruz), n. pl. Knee-breeches, esp. 
the close-fitting knee-breeches formerly worn: as, ‘He wore a 
waistcoat and small-clothes, meeting the stockings at the knee 
witha . . . buckle” (Howells’s ““Foregone Conclusion,” v.). 
small-ish (smal/ish), a. Rather small: as, “a smallish sort 
of small boy” (H. G. Wells’s ‘“Bealby,” vi.). 
small-ness (sm4l/nes), n. The state or quality of being 
small; also, a small part, etc. 
small-pox (smal’poks), n. [Orig. small pocks: see pock.] 
An acute, highly contagious febrile disease characterized by 
a pustular eruption which often leaves permanent pits or scars. 
small=sword (smal/sord), n. A light sword for thrusting, 
tapering from the hilt to the point, and used esp. in fencing. 
smalt (smalt), n. [It. smalto, kind of glass, enamel; from 
Teut., and akin to E. smelt?: cf. enamel.] A deep-blue 
pigment prepared by powdering a glass colored with cobalt. — 
smal-tine (smal/tin), ». [F.] Same as smaltite.—smal’- 
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tite (-tit), n. A tin-white to steel-gray mineral consisting 
essentially of cobalt arsenide but usually containing also 
iron and nickel, and occurring in crystals or in compact or 
granular masses. 
smar-agd (smar/agd), n. [L. smaragdus: see emerald.] 
A green stone or gem; an emerald. [Now rare. ]—sma- 
rag-dine (sma-rag/din), a. [L. smaragdinus.] Of the 
color of asmaragd; emerald-green.—sma-rag/dite (-dit), n. 
An emerald-green variety of amphibole. 
smart (smart), v. [AS. smeortan = D. smarten G. 
schmerzen, smart; prob. akin to L. mordere, bite: cf. mor- 
dant.] 1. intr. To be a source of sharp local and usually 
superficial pain, as a wound; cause a sharp pain, as an 
irritating application, a blow, etc.; fig., to wound the feelings, 
as words; also, to feel a sharp pain, as in a wounded surface; 
fig., to suffer keenly from wounded feelings (as, ‘I was still 
smarting at his too candid criticism’: W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” Prologue); also, to suffer in punishment 
or in return for something (as, he shall smart for this). 
II. tr. To cause a sharp pain to or in.—smart, a. [AS. 
smeart.| Causing sharp pain, stinging, or smarting (obs. 
or archaic: as, ‘‘Poison be their drink! . . . Their softest 
touch as smart as lizards’ stings!” Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” 
iii. 2. 325); sharp or keen, as pain; pungent or cutting, as 
speech (obs. or archaic); sharply severe, as blows, strokes, 
etc.; hence, sharply brisk, vigorous, or active (as, a smart 
wind or storm; a smart skirmish; a smart pace); quick or 
prompt in action, as persons (as, “‘Be smart, my lads, you 
work for your lives”: Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” liii.);_ physi- 
cally vigorous or well (prov. or colloq.); also, having or 
showing quick intelligence or ready capability (as, a smart 
boy; a smart performance); clever; sometimes, shrewd or 
sharp, as a person in dealing with others, or as dealings, 
bargains, etc.; also, cleverly ready or effective, as a speaker 
or a speech, rejoinder, etc.; witty, esp. in a superficial way; 
also, dashingly or effectively neat or trim in appearance, as 
persons, uniform or dress, etc. (as, “a... girl. . . with 
. .. a disposition to be . . . smart in her dress,” H. G. 
Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,”’ ii. 4. § 1; “a smart white merino 
dress trimmed with blue,” Lytton Strachey’s “Queen 
Victoria,” iv.); spruce; also, fine, elegant, or stylish (as, a 
smart equipage; smart hotels or shops; a smart profession); 
socially elegant, or fashionable (as, smart society; the smart 
set); also, considerable, or fairly large, as in amount, extent, 
etc. (prov. or collog.: as. a smart sum; a smart distance).— 
smart Aleck (al’/ek, popularly el’ek). [Also l. c., aleck; 
for Alexander, man’s name.] A would-be smart, clever, or 
shrewd fellow. [Colloq.]—smart, adv. Inasmart manner; 
smartly.—smart, n. Sharp local pain, usually superficial, 
as from a wound or sting (as, “‘a sort of ointment . . . which 
. removed all the smart of their arrows’: Swift’s “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” i. 1); fig., keen mental suffering, as from 
wounded feelings, affliction, grievous loss, etc. (as, ““Fellow- 
ship in pain divides not smart, Nor lightens aught each 
man’s peculiar load”: Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” i. 
401); also, smart-money; also (esp. in the 18th century), 
one who is smart or affects smartness in speech or talk, or a 
person of elegance or fashion. 
smart-en (smir/tn),v. I.ér. To make smart or more smart; 
make more brisk, as the pace; make more trim or spruce, as 
one’s self, the dress, etc.; improve in appearance. IL. intr. 
To become smart or more smart. 
smart-ly (smirt/li), adv. In a smart manner; 
briskly; promptly; cleverly; sprucely; elegantly. 
smart=mon-ey (smirt/mun/i), mn. Money allowed to 
soldiers and sailors for injuries received while on service; 
hence, any compensation for injury; legal damages in excess 
of the injury done, as for gross misconduct on the part of the 
defendant; also, money paid to escape some unpleasant 
engagement or painful situation; money paid to obtain the 
discharge of a recruit. 
smart-ness (smirt/nes), n. The quality of being smart. 
smart-weed (smirt/wéd), n. The plant Polygonum hydro- 
piper, a weed growing in wet places, which causes smarting 
or inflammation of the skin; water-pepper; also, some allied 
species. 
smart-y (smir’ti), n.; pl. smarties (-tiz). A would-be 
smart, clever, or witty person. [Colloq. ] 
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smash (smash), v. [Prob. imit.] I. fr. To break to pieces 
with violence and often with a crashing sound, as by striking, 
letting fall, or dashing against something (as, to smash a 
window, a plate, or a child’s toy; the boat was smashed on 
the rocks; both cars were smashed in the collision); shatter; 
crush; also, to flatten by a crushing force (sometimes with 
flat or down: as, to smash a hat flat); also, to break, beat, or 
dash (in, off, down, etc.) with great violence (as, to smash a 
door in; to smash a lock off; to smash a hat down over one’s 
eyes); break up or break through (hostile forces, the enemy’s 
front, etc.) by crushing onslaughts, as in battle; break (a 
way) through opposing forces, or obstructions, etc., by a 
crushing action; fig., to defeat utterly, as a person; over- 
throw or destroy, as a thing; sometimes, to ruin financially 
(colloq.); in lawn-tennis, to strike (the ball) hard and fast 
with an overhand stroke. IX. intr. To break to pieces 
from a violent blow or collision; also, to dash with a shatter- 
ing or crushing force or with great violence (against, into, 
through, etc.); crash; also, to become ruined financially, or 
bankrupt (often with wp: colloq.).—smash, n. A smashing 
or shattering, or the sound of it (as, ““There was the sound of a 
fall — a smash of broken glass’: S. Butler’s ““Way of All 
Flesh,” xvii.); a destructive collision (as, a smash on a rail- 
road); smashed or shattered condition (as, to break a thing 
to smash; ‘‘You cannot imagine a house in such a state of 
smash; the very clock had been thrown down,”’ Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” v.); also, a crushing or violent blow 
(colloq.); also, a breaking violently through opposing forces, 
obstructions, etc.; fig., a crushing defeat, as of an enemy or 
opponent; a process or a state of collapse, ruin, or destruc- 
tion (as, affairs went completely to smash); often, financial 
failure or ruin (collog.); also, a drink made of brandy, or 
the like, with sugar, water, mint, and ice.—smash/er, n.— 
smash/=up, n. A smashing to pieces; a complete smash; 
a collapse. [Colloq.] 

smatch (smach), n. [Var. of smack!.] A smack, taste, or 
flavor; fig., a trace or touch (as, “‘Thy life hath had some 
smatch of honour in it”: Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” v. 5. 
46); a smattering (as, ‘“‘some Latin, and a smatch of Greek”’: 
Cowper’s ‘Progress of Error,” 365). [Archaic or prov. Eng.] 
smat-ter (smat/ér), v. [ME. smateren; perhaps imit.] 
I. inir. To chattert or babblef (as, ‘“Smatter with your 
gossips, go”: Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” iii. 5. 172); 
talk ignorantly or superficially of something}; also, to have a 
slight or superficial knowledge, as of a subject; dabble, as in 
a pursuit or at something. II. tr. To speak (a language) 
or utter (words, etc.) with but superficial knowledge or 
understanding (as, “She could read, and write, and dance, 
and sing . . . and smatter French”: Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” Sept. 30); also, to have or get a superficial knowl- 
edge of (a subject); dabble in.—smat/ter, n. Slight or 
superficial knowledge; a smattering.—smat/ter-er, n. One 
who smatters; one who has only superficial knowledge; a 
dabbler: as, ‘‘All the people in his government are lawyers, 
or smaiterers in law” (Burke’s “Conciliation with the Colo- 
nies”).—smat/ter-ing, n. A slight or superficial knowledge 
of something: as, “‘a mere man of science, who was without 
even a smattering of Greek” (Mallock’s ‘‘New Republic,” 
iii. 3). —smat/ter-ing-ly, adv. 

smear (smér), n. [AS. smeoru = D. smeer = G. schmer = 
Icel. smjér, fat, grease.] Fatt or grease; also, an ointment 
(obs. or Sc.); also, something smeared, or to be smeared, 
on a thing, as a glaze for pottery; a small quantity of some- 
thing smeared on a slide for microscopic examination, also, 
a mark or stain made by or as by smearing. —smear, 2. ¢. 
[AS. smerian, smirian, smierwan, < smeoru.] To anoint 
ceremonially (obs. or rare); also, to rub or spread with oil, 
grease, paint, etc.; overspread thickly or irregularly with 
something unctuous, sticky, or dirty; daub with anything; 
also, to spread or daub (oil, grease, etc.) on or over something; 
also, to rub or draw (something) over a thing so as to produce 
a smear (as, ‘smearing his sleeve across his mouth”’: Dickens’s 
“Our Mutual Friend,” iv. 15); also, to rub or wipe (away, 
out, etc.) so as to leave a smear (as, “Her penitence started 
his tears . .. He wanted to smear them away”: L. Merrick’s 
“Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” ix.). 

smear-case (smér’kas), m. [See schmierkdse.] Cottage 
cheese (see under cottage). 
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smear-y (smér’i), a. Showing smears; smeared; bedaubed; 
also, tending to smear or soil.—smear‘i-ness, 7. 

smell (smel), v. .; smelled or smelt, smelling. [ME. smellen, 
smullen; origin and connections uncertain.] To perceive 
through the nose, by means of the olfactory nerves; perceive 
the scent of; inhale the odor of; test by the sense of smell; 
hence, to perceive as if by smell; detect or discover by 
shrewdness or sagacity (as, ‘‘He smelt mischief in this sudden 
conversion”: S. Butler’s ‘“Way of All Flesh,” 1.); search or 
find (out) as if by smell (as, “What a man cannot smell out, 
he may spy into”: Shakspere’s “King Lear,” i. 5. 23).— 
to smell a rat, fig., to suspect something; have an inkling 
of some mischief, plot, underhand proceeding, etc.: as, 
“Quoth Hudibras, — ‘I smell a rat; Ralpho, thou dost pre- 
varicate’” (Butler’s ‘“Hudibras,” i. 1).—smell, v. 7. To 
exercise the sense of smell; inhale or try the odor of a thing 
(with at, of, or formerly to); sniff; search or investigate as if 
by smell (usually with about); also, to give out an odor, 
esp. as specified (as, to smell sweet; to smell like violets); 
sometimes, to give out an offensive odor (as, “The lamp 
smelt, and gave off a stuffy warmth”: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,” i. 11); also, to have the odor (of: as, “the 
days when the old house was new and clean and smelt of 
recent plaster,” W. De Morgan’s ‘‘Alice-for-Short,”’ xiv.); 
fig., to have a trace or suggestion (of: as, “It was expedient 
that this errand should not smell of haste,’”’ W. Churchill’s 
“Coniston,” ii. 2).—to smell of the lamp, to be suggestive 
of nocturnal or protracted labor, as a literary work; be 
labored or pedantic: as, “Hardly any poet smells of the 
lamp less disagreeably than Spenser” (Saintsbury’s “Hist. 
of Elizabethan Literature,” iv.).—smell, n. [ME. smel, 
smul.| The faculty or sense of smelling (as, ““The sagacity 
and smell of this bird enable him to discover his quarry at a 
great distance’: Swift’s ‘Gulliver’s Travels,” ii. 8); also, 
that quality of a thing which is or may be smelled; odor, or a 
particular kind of odor (as, “There was a strong smell of gas 
in the passage”: W. De Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” xxxv.); 
scent, perfume, or stench; fig., a trace or suggestion of some- 
thing; also, an act of smelling; a sniff.—smell/a-ble, a. 
Capable of being smelled.—smell/er, n. One who or that 
which smells; one who tests by smelling; the nose or, pl., 
the nostrils (slang); also, a tactile hair or process, as one of 
the whiskers of a cat; a feeler.—smell/=feast, n. One 
who smells out feasting in order to join in it; a sponger for 
good food. [Archaic.]—smell/ing=salts, n. pl. A prepara- 
tion for smelling, consisting essentially of ammonium car- 
bonate with some agreeable scent, used as a restorative in 
cases of faintness, headache, etc.—smell/=less, a. Having 
no sense of smell; also, emitting no smell or odor; odorless. — 
smell/y, a. Emitting a strong or offensive smell: as, “I 
wonder what makes the sea so smelly. I don’t like it” 
(Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” i.). 

smelt! (smelt), m. [AS. smelt.] Any of various food-fishes 
(family Argentinidz) having a salmon-like structure but 
small in size, esp. those of the genus Osmerus, as O. eperlanus 
(the sparling, or European smelt) and O. mordax (the frost- 
fish, or com- 
mon Ameri- 
can smelt); 
also, any of 
various simi- 
lar fishes. 
smelt?(smelt), 
Be 
D. smelten = 
MLG. smelten = G. schmelzen, melt, smelt: see melt, and 
cf. enamel and smalt.] To fuse or melt (ore), or treat (ore) 
by a process involving fusion, in order to ae the metal 
contained; also, to obtain or refine (metal) in this way.— 
smelt’er, n. One who or that which smelts; the owner of, 
or a workman in, a smeltery; a smeltery.—smelt/er-y 
(-i), m.; pl. -des (-iz). A place or establishment where ores 
are smelted. ’ 

smew (smi), . [Origin uncertain.] A small merganser, 
Mergus (or Mergellus) albellus, inhabiting the northerly 
parts of the eastern hemisphere, the adult male of which 
has a pure white plumage varied with black and gray, and 
tinged with green on the crested head. See cut on next page. 


Common American Smelt (Osmerus mordax). 
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smi-la-ca-ceous (smi-la-ka/shius), a. [See smilaz.] Be- 
longing to the 
Smilacaceex, 
the smilax or 
greenbrier 
family of 
plants. 
smi-lax (smi/- 
aks) sages Le 
smilax, < Gr. 
oguidaé, bind- 
weed.| Any 
plant of the 
genus Smilax, 
consisting 
mostly of 
woody vines, Smew, adult male. 
often with prickly stems, and widely distributed through 
most temperate and _ tropical 
regions, as S. rotundifolia, a 
common species of the eastern 
US. (see greenbrier), or S. medica 
(see sarsaparilla); a greenbrier; 
also, a fine, delicate, twin- 
ing convallariaceous plant, 
Asparagus asparagoides, with 
glossy, bright-green leaves (clad- 
odes), native in South Africa, 
and much cultivated by florists 
for use in decoration. 
smile (smil), v.; smiled, smiling. 
[ME. smilen = MHG. smielen 
= Sw. smila = Dan. smile, 
smile.] I. intr. To assume a 
facial expression, characterized 
esp. by a widening of the mouth, 
indicative of pleasure, favor, 
kindliness, amusement, derision, 
scorn, etc. (as, “One may smile, 
and smile, and be a villain”: ¥! 
Shakspere’s ‘Hamlet,’ i. 5. 
108); look with such an expression, esp. (with at, on, or upon) 
in a pleasant or kindly way, or (with at) inamusement; hence, 
to look (on or upon) with favor (as, society smiled on the enter- 
prise; “Heaven smiled upon the efforts of this righteous 
cavalier,” Irving’s “Conquest of Granada,” xxvi.); also, 
fig., to have a pleasant or agreeable aspect, as natural scenes, 
objects, etc. (as, “This same flower that smiles to-day To- 
morrow will be dying”: Herrick’s “(Gather Ye Rosebuds”); 
also, to take a drink, as of whisky (slang, U.S.). I.tr. To 
assume or give (a smile: as, ‘She smiled the sunniest smile 
that she had given to him yet,” L. Merrick’s “Position of 
Peggy Harper,” ii. 7); also, to bring, put, drive, etc., by 
smiling (as, to smile a person out of countenance; to smile 
one’s tears away); also, to express by a smile (as, to smile 
approval); sometimes, to say with a smile (as, “ ‘I shall 
give you a rap over the knuckles in a minute,’ smiled Mrs. 
Hamps”: Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” iv. 1); also, to 
smile at} (as, “Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool?” 
Shakspere’s “King Lear,” ii. 2. 88).—smile, n. An act of 
smiling; a smiling expression of the face (as, “She met his 
eye with her sweet hospitable smile,” H. James’s “Portrait 
of a Lady,” xlviii.; “Tom saw a smile of contempt pass over 
the young curate’s features,” H. Kingsley’s “Geofiry Ham- 
lyn,” xii.); favoring look or regard (as, fortune’s smile); 
pleasant or agreeable look or aspect (as, the smiles of spring; 
nature’s smile); also, a drink, as of whisky (slang, U. S.).— 
smile/less, a. Without a smile; unsmiling; grave; gloomy; 
cheerless.—smil-er (smi/lér), n.—smil-et (smi/let), n. A 
little or faint smile: as, “Those happy smilets, That play’d 
on her ripe lip” (Shakspere’s “King Dear, siv. 3. 21).— 
smil/ing, p. a. That smiles; wearing, or accompanied 
with, a smile; bright; cheerful; pleasant.—smil/ing-ly, 
adv.—smil/ing-ness, n. 
smirch (smérch), v. ¢. [Earlier smorch; origin uncertain. ] 
To discolor or soil with some substance, as soot, dust, dirt, 
etc., or as the substance does (as, “I’ll . . . with a kind of 
umber smirch my face”: Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” 


owering Branch of Smilax (S. 
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i. 3. 114); make dirty; smudge; fig., to sully or tarnish, as 
with disgrace (as, to smirch one’s honor or reputation).— 
smirch, n. A dirty mark or smear; fig., a stain or blot, as 
on reputation.—smirch/er, n. _ ‘ int 

smirk (smérk), v. [AS. smearcian.] I. intr, To smile in 
an affected, would-be agreeable, or offensively familiar way: 
as, ‘Nodding and smirking at Morsfield’s approach, she 
entreated Aminta to step up” (G. Meredith’s ‘‘Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta,” xviii.). II. tr. To utter or say with a 
smirk: as, ‘Charles Honeyman .. . smirked a blessing 
over the plenteous meal’ (Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” Ixii.). 
—smirk, n. The smile or the facial expression of one who 
smirks.—smirk/er, n.—smirk/ing-ly, adv. : 

smit(smit). Past participleand obs. orarchaic preterit of smite. 

smitch (smich), n. [Cf. AS. smic, sméc, smoke, akin to 
smoca, E. smoke, n.] A particle of soot, grime, or the like 
(prov. Eng. and Sc.); hence, a speck, particle, or least bit 
of anything (colloq.). 

smite (smit), v.; pret. smote (obs. or archaic smit), pp. 
smitten or smit, ppr. smiting. LAS. smitan (pret. smat, pp. 
smiten), smear, smite, = D. smijten, G. schmeissen, smite, 
throw, = Goth. -smeitan, smear.] I. tr. To strike or hit 
hard, as with the hand, a stick or weapon, etc., or as the 
hand or a weapon does; deal (a blow, etc.) by striking hard; 
strike, knock, break, or cut (away, off, down, asunder, etc.) 
by a forcible blow (as, ‘“He imagined . . . how he would 
himself run out with a spade and smite the Germans down,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” ii. 3. § 11: also fig.); render by 
or as by a blow (as, to smite a person dead; ‘‘Here were the 
emissaries of the dread power . . . suddenly smitten help- 
less,” Kipling’s “Kim,” xiii.); in general, to strike (as, to 
smite a drum or a harp in playing; “Push off, and sitting well 
in order smite The sounding furrows,” Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” 
58); strike against or upon, as wind, waves, light, etc., do; 
also, to strike down or slay (as, “The men of Ai smote of 
them about thirty and six men”: Josh. vii. 5); afflict, 
chasten, or punish in a grievous manner (as, “I smote you 
with blasting and with mildew and with hail . . . yet ye 
turned not to me, saith the Lord”: Haggai, ii. 17); fall upon 
or attack with deadly or disastrous effect, as lightning, 
blight, pestilence, etc., do; affect mentally with a sudden 
pang (as, “I was smitten to the heart to see the empty seats 
that were in my kirk,” Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” 1.; his 
conscience smote him; the recollection smote his heart); 
hence, to affect suddenly and strongly with a specified feeling 
or sentiment (as, to be smitten with terror, jealousy, hatred, 
or admiration); esp., to impress favorably, charm, or enam- 
our (now chiefly in the passive: as, to be smitten with a 
person’s charms; “Miss Thornton seems to have made a 
conquest already. Young Hawker seems desperately 
smitten,” H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,” vii.). IZ. intr. 
To strike; deal a blow or blows; also, to come, dash, fall, 
etc., with or as with the force of a blow (as, “His heart turned 
within him, and his knees smote together,”’ Irving’s “‘Sketch- 
Book,” Rip Van Winkle; “Iron clang and hammer’s ringing 
Smote upon his ear,” Whittier’s “Fountain”). [Smite, tr. 
and intr., is now chiefly a literary, rhetorical, or non-colloquial 
word.]—smite, n. A hard blow. [Now rare.]—smit-er 
(smi/tér), 7. 

smith (smith), n. [AS. smith = D. smid = G. schmied = 
Icel. smidhr = Sw. and Dan. smed, smith: cf. Goth. aiza- 
smitha, coppersmith.] A worker in metal (as, a goldsmith; 
a tinsmith; a locksmith); esp., a blacksmith.—smith, ». 
I. tr. To fashion out of metal, as by forging or hammering; 
pas by forging or hammering. IN. intr. To work as a 
smith. 

smith-ers, smith-er-eens (smiru’érz, smirH-ér-énz/), n. pl. 
[Origin obscure.] Small fragments: as, to knock a thing 
to smithers, or smithereens; “It [an aéroplane] went right 
over and flew to pieces, all to smithereens” (H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Britling,” ii. 4. § 13). Also fig. [Colloq.] 

smith-er-y (smith/ér-i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). The work or craft 
of a smith; also, a smithy. 

Smith-so-ni-an (smith-sd/ni-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
James Smithson (1765-1829), an English scientific man and 
philanthropist, who left a legacy to the United States govern- 
ment to found at Washington an institution (‘Smithsonian 
Institution’) “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
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among men”; also, of or pertaining to this institution (as 
Smithsonian reports). : 
smith-son-ite (smith’sgn-it), n. [From James Smithson: 
see Smithsonian.] A mineral, a native carbonate of zinc, 
occurring in crystals but more commonly massive or earthy, 
and forming an important ore of: zinc; also, native hydrous 
silicate of zinc. Cf. calamin and hemimor phite. 
smith-y (smiry/i or smith’i), n.; pl. -ies (iz). [ME. 
smith: cf. Icel. smidhja, also AS. smiththe (ME. smithe), 
‘smithy.] The workshop of a smith, esp. a blacksmith; a 
forge; astithy: as, ‘Off came one of the mare’s shoes, and I 
> had to lead her to the village smithy” (Conan Doyle’s “Ex- 
ploits of Brigadier Gerard,” vi.).—smith/y, v.; -ied, -ying. 
i. ir. To make or forge in or as in a smithy: as, “The forge 
Where hate was smithying tools” (Masefield’s “Daffodil 
Fields,” iv.). I. inir. To work as a smith. 
smit-ten (smit’/n). Past participle of smite.—smit/ten, p. a. 
Struck, as with a hard blow; also, stricken with affliction, 
disease, etc.; also, enamoured. 
smock (smok),. [AS. smoc.] A woman’s chemise (archaic 
or prov.); also, a laborer’s smock-frock; hence, any similar 
Overgarment, esp. one worn to protect the clothing while at 
work (as, an artist’s smock; a woman’s gardening smock).— 
smock, v.¢. To clothe in a smock; also, to draw (silk, etc.) 
by needlework into a honeycomb pattern with diamond- 
shaped recessed compartments (from the needlework some- 
times seen on smock-frocks).—smock/=frock, n. A loose 
overgarment of linen or cotton worn by European field- 
laborers, etc.—smock’/=frocked, a. Wearing a smock- 
frock: as, “the smock-frock’d boors” (M. Arnold’s “Scholar- 
Gipsy”).—smock/ing, n. Smocked needlework. 
smog (smog), n. [From sm(oke) + (f)og?.] A combination 
of smoke and fog in the atmosphere. [Colloq.] 
smok-a-ble (sm6/ka-bl), a. That may be smoked. 
smoke (smék), n. [AS. smoca, smoke, akin to sméocan, to 
smoke, also to D. smook, G. schmauch, smoke.] The visible 
exhalation given off by a burning or smoldering substance, 
esp. the gray, brown, or blackish mixture of gases and 
suspended carbon particles resulting from the combustion 
of wood, peat, coal, or other organic matter; hence, some- 
thing resembling this, as vapor or mist, flying particles, etc. 
(as, the smoke of a waterfall; ‘I heard the rumbling thunder 
_ of the falling avalanche, and marked the smoke of its pas- 
sage,” Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” ix.); fig., something 
unsubstantial, evanescent, or without result (as, ‘This 
helpless smoke of words doth me no right,”’ Shakspere’s 
“Lucrece,” 1027; “I take it for granted this whole affair 
will end in smoke,” Smollett’s ‘“Humphry Clinker,”’ June 10); 
sometimes, obscuring conditions (as, perceptions dimmed by 
the smoke of controversy); also, a colored person (slang); 
also, an act or spell of smoking tobacco or the like (as, “I... 
had a smoke out of a pipe that one of them left in reach’’: 
Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” iii.); that which 
is smoked, as a cigar or cigarette (as, ““A woman is only a 
woman, but a good Cigar is a Smoke’: Kipling’s “Be- 
trothed”).—London smoke. See entry in alphabetical 
place.—smoke, »v.; smoked, smoking. [AS. smocian.] 
I. intr. To give off or emit smoke, as burning matter; 
sometimes, to give out smoke offensively or improperly, as a 
lamp, a stove, or a chimney that allows smoke to pass into a 
house (as, ‘For a wonder, the chimney did not smoke”: 
Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail,” xi.); 
send forth steam or vapor, dust, or the like (as, “On two 
long tables smoked basins of something hot”: C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” v.); move or pass like smoke, as clouds across 
the sky; ride or travel (along) with great speed; also, fig., 
to burn, or be hot or intense (obs. or archaic: as, “The 
anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall smoke against that 
man,” Deut. xxix. 20); fume with anger}; also, to suffer 
for something, orig. by burningf (as, ‘This . . . will I keep 
safe, Or some of you shall smoke for it in Rome”: Shakspere’s 
“Titus Andronicus,” iv. 2. 111); also, to get an inkling or 
suspicion (archaic); also, to draw into the mouth and puff 
out again the smoke of tobacco or the like, as from a pipe, 
cigar, or cigarette (as, “As it [a tobacco-pipe] . . . would 
draw the smoke, I was exceedingly comforted with it; for I 
had been always used to smoke”: Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” i. 10). IB. tr. To expose to the action of smoke; 
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fumigate (rooms, etc.), as for the purpose of purifying or 
disinfecting; cure (meat, fish, etc.) by exposure to smoke; 
color or darken by the action of smoke; scent (a place, etc.) 
with smoke (often with wp); subject (persons, animals, 
etc.) to an annoying or stifling smoke; drive (out, etc.) by 
means of smoke, as an animal from its hole; fig., to force or 
bring (oud), as into public view or knowledge (colloq.: as, 
“a set of traitors, who shall and will be smoked out like a nest 
of wasps,” J. H. Newman’s “‘Callista,” xxii.; to smoke out a 
person’s real purposes); also, to ridicule or banter (a person: 
archaic); smell, get an inkling of, or suspect (archaic: as, to 
smoke a plot); observe or notice pee: also, to draw into 
the mouth and puff out again the smoke of (tobacco, opium, 
etc.), as from a pipe or (in case of tobacco) a cigar or cigarette; 
use (a pipe, etc.) in this process; bring, pass, etc., by smok- 
ing (as, to smoke one’s self drowsy; to smoke time away). 

smoke=col-ored (smok/kul’ord),a. Of a dull-gray or brown- 
ish-gray color. 

smoked (smokt), p. a. Treated or cured with smoke, as 
meat or fish; also, darkened by smoke, as glass; also, gray, 
as pearl. 

smoke=dry (sm6k/dri), v. t.; -dried, -drying. To dry or cure 
by exposure to smoke: as, ‘‘He cut up and smoke-dried the 
flesh” (W. H. Hudson’s ‘‘Green Mansions,”’ xviii.). 

smoke=eat-er (smok/é’tér), n. A fireman (belonging to a 
public fire department). [Colloq.] 

smoke=house (smok’hous), n. A building or place in which 
things are treated with smoke, esp. one in which meat or 
fish is cured with smoke. 

smoke=jack (smok’jak), n. [See 
jack?.| An apparatus for turning 
a roasting-spit, set in motion by 
the current of ascending gases in 
a chimney. 

smoke-less (smok/les), a. Emit- 
ting, producing, or having no (or 
but little) smoke: as, a smokeless 
flame; smokeless coal; smokeless 
air.—smokeless powder, any of 
various substitutes for ordinary 
gunpowder which give off little 
or no smoke on exploding, esp. 
one composed wholly or mostly 
of guncotton. ; 

smok-er (sm6/kér), n. One who sx oe 

or that which smokes; also, a (umney: ontrectetin sod 
railroad-car, or a compartment in over. the fireplace, to support 

. the jack; c, wheel with vanes 

one, for travelers who wish to radiating’ from its center, set 
smoke (colloq.); also, an informal ja action Py fpedeeee caer 

gathering for smoking and enter- by the pinion d and the crown- 

tainment (colloq.). wile movion ls transmlieeaied 

smoke=room (smok/rém), n. A the spit by the chain passing 
smoking-room. pire 

smoke=screen (smdk/skrén), n. A mass of dense smoke 
specially pro- ; 

duced over 
the surface of 
the sea in 
time of war 
as a means 
of screening 
a vessel from 
the enemy’s 
aim or at- 
tack; a mass 
of smoke sim- 
ilarly used as 
a screen else- 
where, as in, 
the air (to * 
screen an 
aéroplane) or 
One lamd: 
hence, fig., 
anything 
used, done, 
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Smoke-tree (Cotinus cotinus).— 1, branch with fruit and 
or said as a Sterile pedicels; 2, the inflorescence; a, a flower; b, a fruit. 


means of concealing the truth or facts of a case. 
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smoke=stack (smok/stak), n. A pipe serving for the escape 
of the smoke or gases of combustion, as on a steamboat, a 
locomotive, or a building; a tall chimney, as of a factory. 

smoke=tree (smok/tré), nm. An anacardiaceous tree-like 
shrub, Cotinus cotinus, native in southern Europe and 
Asia Minor, bearing small flowers in large panicles that 
develop a light, feathery appearance suggestive of smoke 
(see cut on preceding page) ; also, a related American species, 
Cotinus cotinoides. 

smok-i-ly (sm6/ki-li), adv. In asmoky manner; with much 
smoke; like smoke.—smok’/i-ness, n. 

smok-ing (sm0/king), n. The act of one who or that which 
smokes; specif., the act or practice of smoking tobacco (as, 
“Captain Nutter gradually gave up smoking, which is an 
untidy, injurious, disgraceful, and highly pleasant habit”’: 
Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,’ xii.).—smok/ing=car, n. 
A railroad-car for travelers who wish to smoke.—smok/ing= 
room, 7. A room set apart for smoking, as in a hotel, 
club-house, or the like. 

smok-y (sm6/ki), a.; compar. smokier, superl. smokiest. 
Emitting smoke, or much smoke, as a fire, a torch, etc.; apt 
to emit smoke offensively or in the wrong way, as a stove 
or a chimney; sending forth smoke-like vapor, or steaming; 
also, abounding in smoke (as, the Smoky City, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., so called from the smoke arising from its extensive indus- 
trial establishments); hazy; darkened or begrimed with 
smoke; also, having the character or appearance of smoke 
(as, a smoky cloud or fog; ‘“The smoky mist had begun to 
rise from the water,’’ W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 19); 
pertaining to or suggestive of smoke (as, a smoky appearance 
or flavor); smoke-like in color; of a dull or brownish gray; 
cloudy; also, given or pertaining to the smoking of tobacco. 

smol-der, smoul-der (smél/dér), n. [ME. smolder: cf. D. 
smeulen, to smolder.] Dense smoke resulting from slow or 
suppressed combustion; also, smoldering matter; a smolder- 
ing fire; fig., an inward burning or continued heat of feeling 
(as, “The man . . . felt a smoulder of indignation”: Eden 
Phillpotts’s “Children of Men,” Prologue, ii.).—smol/der, 
smoul/der, v. I.j tr. To stifle, orig. as smoke does; 
suffocate; smother. II. intr. To burn and smoke without 
flame; fig., to exist or continue in a suppressed state or with- 
out outward demonstration (as, ‘‘Betwixt these two Division 
smoulders hidden”: Tennyson’s “Princess,” iii. 63).— 
smol/der-ing-ly, smoul/der-ing-ly, adv. 

smolt (smolt), . [Cf. smelt!.] A young salmon, with 
silvery scales, which has ceased to be a parr and is ready to 
descend, or has descended, to the sea for the first time, next 
becoming a grilse. 

smooch (smich), v. f. and n. Same as smutch. 

smoor, smore (smér, sm6r), v. ¢. or 7. [AS. smorian: see 
smother.| Tosmother. [Sc. and prov. Eng.] 

smooth (smérH), a. [AS. smdth, also smoethe, sméthe; con- 
nections uncertain.] Free from projections or irregularities 
of surface such as would be perceived in touching or stroking 
(as, smooth stones, planks, or bark; coins worn smooth by 
use; a smooth forehead; smooth hair: often opposed to 
rough); free from hairs or a hairy growth (as, a smooth face; 
smooth leaves); in general, free from inequalities of surface, 
ridges or hollows, obstructions, etc. (as, smooth ground; 
a smooth slope; a smooth road); even; flat; generally flat or 
unruffled, as water or a calm sea; performed over ground, 
water, etc., free from unevenness or roughness (as, smooth 
driving or sailing; a smooth voyage); also, of uniform con- 
sistence, or free from lumps, as a batter, a sauce, etc.; also, 
free from or proceeding without breaks, abrupt bends, etc. 
(as, smooth curves or contours; a smooth sweep of the pen); 
easy and uniform, as motion, the working of a machine, etc.; 
free from hindrances or difficulties (as, ““Unforeseen Con- 
tingence might . . . disturb The smooth and equal course 
of his affairs”: Cowper’s “Task,” ii. 173); easy, flowing, 
elegant, or polished, as speech, verse, style, or a speaker or 
writer; undisturbed, tranquil, or equable, as the feelings, 
temper, etc.; also, pleasant, agreeable, or ingratiatingly 
polite, as speech, manner, persons, etc. (as, “Smooth words 
he had to wheedle simple souls”: Wordsworth’s “Excursion,” 
ii. 254); bland or suave; plausible; free from harshness or 
sharpness of taste, as wine; not harsh to the ear, as sound; in 
gram., without aspiration, or the sound of h (as, the smooth 
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breathing: see breathing).—smooth, adv. In a smoot 
manner; smoothly: as, “The course of true love never di 
run smooth” (Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
i. 1. 134).—smooth, v. I. tr. To make smooth of surface 
as by scraping, planing, pressing, stroking, etc.; make ever 
flat, or easy for travel, as a way (often fig.: as, to smoot, 
one’s path in life); remove (projections, wrinkles, obstruc 
tions, etc.) in making something smooth (often with away o 
out, and also fig.: as, to smooth away difficulties); also, t 
make more smooth or elegant, as wording, verse, etc.; polish 
refine (manners, or the person); also, to tranquilize, calm 
or soothe, as the feelings or temper; also, to make smooth 
agreeable, or plausible, as the speech, tongue, etc.; soothe 
compliment, or flatter with smooth words, as a persont 
gloss over or palliate, as something unpleasant or wrong (as 
“To smooth his fault I should have been more mild,” Shak: 
spere’s “Richard II.,” i. 3. 240: now usually with over) 
II, intr. To become smooth; also, to use smooth words} 
or flattert.—smooth, nm. An act of smoothing (as, ‘She 
. . . gave one smooth to her hair, and finally let in hei 
visitor’: Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” lxv.); also, an imple: 
ment for smoothing; also, that which is smooth; a smooth 
part of anything; a smooth place. 

smooth=bore (sméfH/bor), a. Of firearms, having a smooth 
bore; not rifled. 

smooth-en (sm6/fHn), v.t. ori. To make or become smooth. 

smooth-er (smé/rHér), n. One who or that which smooths. 

smooth=faced (smérH/fast), a. Having a smooth face; 
beardless or clean-shaven, as persons; having a smooth 
surface, as cloth; fig., smooth, agreeable, or ingratiating in 
aspect or manner (as, a smooth-faced hypocrite). 

smooth-ly (smézrH/li), adv. Inasmooth manner.—smooth’- 
ness, 7. 

smooth=spok-en (sméruH/spd/kn), a. Smooth, agreeable, or 
plausible in speech, or as speech; smooth-tongued. 

smooth=tongued (sm6rH/tungd), a. Smooth of tongue or 
speech, as a person; agreeable, suave, or plausible, as a 
speaker or his utterances, etc.: as, “The smooth-tongued 
rascal found no difficulty to insinuate himself into . . . her 
heart” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” July 18). 

smore (sm6r), v. See smoor. 

smote (smodt). Preterit of smite. 

smoth-er (smufu’ér),n. [ME. smorther, < AS. smorian, to 
smother, = D. and MLG. smoren, G. schmoren, to smother, 
stifle, also cook in a close vessel: cf. smoor.] Dense, stifling 
smoke (as, “Thus must I from the smoke into the smother; 
From_tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother’: Shakspere’s 
“As You Like It,” i. 2, 299); a smoking or smoldering state, 
as of burning matter; a smoldering fire; also, dust, fog, spray, 
or the like in a dense or enveloping cloud; hence, an over- 
spreading profusion of anything.—smoth/er, v. I. tr. To 
stifle, as smoke does; stifle or suffocate with smoke, or by 
any means of impeding respiration; kill by depriving of the 
air necessary for life, often by closely covering the mouth 
and nose; hence, to extinguish or deaden (fire, etc.) by cover- 
ing so as to exclude air; cover closely or thickly (often with 
up); envelop (in: as, a house smothered in vines); fig., to 
suppress as by covering up (as, to smother a scandal); repress, 
as feelings, impulses, etc. (as, “He ... smothered his 
resentment”: Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” iii.); check or 
quell, as attempts, outbreaks, etc.; deaden or muffle, as 
sound; in cookery, to cook in a close vessel (as, a dish of 
smothered chicken); also, to cover thickly with something 
(as, beefsteak smothered with onions). IE. intr. To become 
stifled or suffocated; be prevented from breathing freely by 
smoke or otherwise; also, to smolder, as a fire (now prov. 
Eng.).—smoth/er-er, n.—smoth/er-y, a. Tending to 
smother; stifling. 

smoul-der (sm6l/dér), etc. See smolder, etc. 

smudge! (smuj), v. ¢.; smudged, smudging. [Late ME. 
smoge; origin uncertain: cf. smutch.] To mark with dirty 
streaks or smears; smirch; smear.—smudge!, n. A dirty 
mark or smear; also, a smeary state. 

smudge? (smuj), . [Origin obscure.] A stifling smoke; 
also, a smoky fire, esp. one made for the purpose of driving 
away mosquitoes, etc.—smudge?, v.; smudged, smudging. 
I. intr. To smolder. [Prov. Eng.] 0. ér. To fill with 
smoke from a smudge, as to drive away insects. 
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smudg-y’ (smuj/i), a. Marked with smudges; smeared; 

- smeary. : 

smudg-y? (smuj’i), a. Emitting a stifling smoke; smoky; 
also, close or sultry, as the air (prov. Eng.). 

smug (smug), 4.; compar. smugger, superl. smuggest. [Origin 
uncertain: cf. MLG. smuk, G. schmuck, trim, spruce, smart. ] 
Smooth or sleek (now only with reference to personal appear- 
ance, esp. the face, and usually implying complacency); 
trim, spruce, or smart (as, “‘a beggar, that was used to come 
so smug upon the mart’’: Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,” 
iii. 1. 49); now, usually, consciously and complacently nice 
or proper; complacent from a sense of respectability or 
righteousness; affecting or wearing an air of conventional 
or commonplace respectability. 

smug-gle (smug/l), v.; -gled, -gling. [LG. smuggeln, 
smukkeln, smuggle.] 1. tr. To import or export (goods) 
secretly, without payment of legal duty or in violation of 
law; hence, to bring, take, put, etc., surreptitiously (as, 
“He had been smuggled to the Hall inside a tea-chest,” 
Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” xxiii.; “Somehow a bag 
must be packed and smuggled out of the house,”’ H. G. Wells’s 
“Men Like Gods,” i. 1; to smuggle a letter into a person’s 
hand). II. intr. To smuggle goods.—smug’gler, n. One 
who smuggles; also, a vessel employed in smuggling. 

smug-ly (smug’li), adv. In asmug manner.—smug/ness, n. 

smut (smut), v.; smutted, smutting. [Cf. earlier (ME.) 
smot, besmirch, also G. schmutzen, soil.]| I. tr. To soil 
with some black or dirty substance; smirch; smudge; fig., 
to make obscene; also, to affect (a plant) with the disease 
called smut. II. intr. To become affected with smut, as a 
plant.—smut, m. A black or dirty mark; a smudge; also, 
a particle of soot; sooty matter; earthy, worthless coal; 
fig., indecent or obscene talk or writing; obscenity; also, a 
fungous disease of plants, esp. cereals, in which the affected 
parts are converted into a black powdery matter; a fungus 
causing such disease. 

smutch (smuch), v.t. [Cf. smudge! and smooch.] To mark 
with dirt or the like; smudge; soil.—smutch, n. A dirty 
mark; a smudge; a stain; also, dirt, grime, or smut.— 
smutch’/y, a. Marked with smutches; smudgy; smeary; 
dirty. 

smut-ty (smut/i), a.; compar. smuttier, superl. smuttiest. 
Soiled with smut, soot, or the like; grimy; dirty; also, 
dusky or dark; fig., indecent or obscene, as talk or writing, 
stories, etc.; given to such talk, etc., as a person; also, 
affected with the disease smut, as a plant.—smut’ti-ly, adv. 
—smut’ti-ness, n. 

Smyr-ni-ot, Smyr-ni-ote (smér/ni-ot, -dt). [See -ot and 
-ote.| I. n. A native or inhabitant of Smyrna, the chief 
city and seaport of Asia Minor. II. a. Of or pertaining to 
Smyrna. 

snack (snak), n. [Related to snatch.] A snap or bite, as by 
a dog (now Sc. and prov. Eng.); also, a small portion of food 
or drink, or a light repast (now colloq.: as, “When you want 
to go... he'll put up a snack for you to take along,” 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xii.); also, a share or portion 
(now collog.: as, to go snacks, to share). 

snaf-fle (snaf/l), n. [Cf. D. snavel, beak, muzzle, snout, and 
E. snap, v.| A slender, jointed bit 
used on a bridle. Also called snaffle- 
bit.—snaf’fle, v. t.; -fled, -fling. To 
put a snaffle on (a horse, etc.); con- 
trol by or as by a snaffle. 

snag (snag), m. [Prob. from Scand.: 
cf. Norw. snag, snage, sharp point, yee 
projection, Icel. snagi, peg.] A short, projecting stump, as 


Snaffle. 


_ of a branch broken or cut off; any sharp or rough projection; 


often, a stump of a tooth; a projecting tooth, or snaggle- 
tooth; also, a branch or tine of a deer’s antler; also, a tree 
or part of a tree held fast in the bottom of a river or other 
water and forming an impediment or danger to naviga- 
tion (as, “It required all his attention and skill . . . to 
pilot her [a boat] clear of sand-bars and snags, or sunken 
trees”: Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” xli.); any obstacle 
or impediment (as, to strike a snag in carrying out plans).— 
snag, v. t.; snagged, snagging. To run or catch upon, or 
damage by, a snag (as, “‘one of these [steamboats], the Rad- 
nor, since snagged and lost”: Parkman’s “Oregon rail 225) 
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also, to obstruct or impede, as a snag does; also, to clear of 
snags.—snag’=boat, n. A vessel equipped with apparatus 
for removing snags or other obstacles to navigation, as from 
rivers. —snagged (snagd or snag/ed), a. Having snags, or 
sharp or rough projections; jagged. 
snag-gle=tooth (snag/I-tith), n.; pl. -teeth (-téth). [With 
snaggle appar. as a dim. of snag.] A tooth growing out 
beyond or apart from others. —snag/gle=toothed, a. 
snag-gy (snag/i), a. Having snags or sharp projections, as a 
tree; abounding in snags or obstructions, as a river; also, 
snag-like; projecting sharply or roughly. 

snag=tooth (snag/téth), n.; pl. -teeth (-téth). A snag-like 
tooth; a snaggle-tooth. 

snail (snl), . [AS. snegl, snegl, = G. dial. schnegel (cf. G. 
schnecke) Icel. snigill = Dan. snegl, snail.}] Any of 
various terrestrial air-breathing gastropods of the family 
Helicidx, with a spiral or helicoid shell, as Helix pomatia, 
an edible European species (see 
Roman snail, under Roman, a.) 
or H. desertorum; also, any of 
various related or similar mol- 
lusks, as the  spiral-shelled 
fresh-water gastropods of the _< 
genus Limnza, or the sea- 

snails; also, a shell-less gas- Stall, (Welix desertorum) crawling 
tropod, or slug; fig., a slow or ; 
lazy person; a sluggard.—snail’s pace, a very slow pace or 
rate of progress: as, ‘We started in single file and at a 
snail’s pace up the valley” (S. J. Weyman’s “Gentleman 
of France,” xxviii.).—snail, v. I. intr. To go or travel 
slowly, like a snail. I. tr. To give the spiral form of a 
snail-shell to.—snail/er-y (-ér-i), .; pl. -tes (-iz). A place 
where edible snails are kept and bred for food purposes.— 
snail/=paced (-past), a. Slow of pace or motion, like a 
snail; slow-paced; sluggish: as, ‘Delay leads impotent 
oa aa ae beggary” (Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” iv. 
snake (snak), n. [AS. snaca = MLG. snake = G. dial. 
schnake, snake.] Any of the scaly, limbless, long-bodied 
reptiles, with a slen- 
der forked tongue, 
constituting the order 
Ophidia; an ophid- 
ian; a serpent; also, 
any of various ophid- 
jan-like lizards and 
amphibians, as Am- 
phiuma means (see “ 
Congo snake); hence, 
any object, part, 
strip, line, or the like, 
suggesting a snake or 
serpent, as in form or’ 
movement; fig., a 
treacherous person; 
an insidious enemy; 
a lurking danger; 
also, a groveling or 
sorry creature (as, ‘TI 
see love hath made 
thee a tame snake”’: 
Shakspere’s “As You 
Like It,” iv. 3. 71).— 
snake, v.; snaked, 
snaking. I.intr. To 


Common Ringed Snake of Europe (Tropidono- 

moveina creeping or tus natrix), with head showing forked tongue be- 
b low. 

stealthy manner, like 

a snake; also, to wind or curve like a snake (as, “the well- 

trodden track ... that snaked among the mountains”: 


Kipling’s “Kim,” xiii.). IL, tr. To move, twist, or wind 


in the manner of a snake; make (one’s way) in a creep- 
ing or sinuous manner; also, to drag or haul, as a log by 
means of a chain or rope fastened around one end (U. S.); 
pull forcibly or jerk (with ou, off, etc.: U. S.); naut., to 
wind or bind with small stuff; worm (a rope). 
snake=bird (snak/bérd), nm. Any of various swimming 
birds of the genus Plotus (or Anhinga) with a long, snaky 
neck. See cut on following page. 
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snake=fence (snak’fens’), n. A fence of zigzag outline made 
of rails laid horizon- 
tally with the ends 
resting one across 
another at an angle, 
and often held in place 
by slanting posts at 
the point of meeting; 
a worm-fence, or Vir- 
ginia fence. 
snake=fish (snak/fish), 
m. Any of various ; 
fishes more or less 
resembling a snake, as 
the lizard-fish and the 
oar-fish. 

snake-head (snak’hed), 
tv. sh turtlehead 
(plant). 
snake-neck(snak/nek), 
n. A snake-bird. 
snake-root (snak/rét), n. Any of various plants whose roots 
have been regarded as a remedy for snake-bites, as Aristo- 
lochia serpentaria (‘Virginia snakeroot’), an herb with medi- 
cinal rhizome and rootlets, and Polygala senega (‘Seneca 
snakeroot’), a white-flow- 

ered plant with a medici- 
nal root; also, the root or 
rhizome of such a plant 
(see serpentaria and sen- 
ega). 

snake-stone (snak/ston), n. 
An ammonite; also, a po- 
rous substance supposed { 
to extract the venom from { 
snake-bites. \ 

snake-weed (snak/wéd), n. 
The herb bistort, Poly- 
gonum bistorta; also, the \ 
Virginia snakeroot (see 
snakeroot). 

snake-wood (snak/wud), n. 
Any of certain East In- 
dian shrubs or trees (genus 
pe chro whose wood is 
supposed to cure snake- Bs 

bites; the wood itself; also, of ee Fe BS ek 
a South American tree, and the base of the stem; a, the fruit. 
Brosimum (or Piratinera) guianensis, with a beautiful 
mottled wood used for veneering, etc.; the wood itself. 

snak-y (sna/ki), a. Consisting of, entwined with, or bearing 
snakes or serpents (as, the snaky locks of the Furies; the 
snaky caduceus of Mercury); abounding in snakes, as a 
place; of or pertaining to snakes; also, snake-like; twisting, 
winding, or sinuous; venomous; treacherous or insidious. — 
snak/i-ly, adv.—snak’i-ness, 7. 

snap (snap), v.; snapped, snapping. [MD. D. snappen = 
MLG. and MHG. snappen (G. schnappen), snap; prob. 
related to D. snavel, G. schnabel, beak, snout, but in part of 
imit. origin.] I. intr. To make a quick or sudden bite or 
snatch (often with at); also, to utter a quick, sharp speech, 
reproof, retort, or the like (often with at); also, to make a 
sudden, sharp sound; crack, as a whip; crackle (as, “a clear 
and cheerful fire crackling and snapping on a rude hearth”’: 
Cooper’s “Spy,” xxx.); click, as a mechanism; move, strike, 
shut, catch, etc., with a sharp sound, as a door, lid, or lock; 
also, to break suddenly, esp. with a sharp, cracking sound, as 
something slender and brittle; part asunder suddenly from 
tension (as, ‘Screw not the chord too sharply lest it snap”: 
Tennyson’s “Aylmer’s Field,” 469); also, to flash, as the eyes; 
in photog., to take instantaneous photographs. II. tr. To 
seize with or as with a quick bite or snatch (now commonly 
with up, and often fig.: as, a dog snaps up a morsel; a bargain 
is promptly snapped up; “She was snapped up, of course, 
the moment she entered the room,” G. Meredith’s “Diana 
of the Crossways,” ii.); take (off) at or as at one bite or 
snatch (as, “We had like to have had our two noses snapped 
off with two old men without teeth’: Shakspere’s “Much 


American Snake-bird (Plotus anhinga). 


y 
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Ado about Nothing,” v. 1. 116); secure hastily, as a decision, 
legislation, etc., not subjected to due deliberation (cf. snap, 
a.); also, to address or interrupt (a person) quickly and 
sharply (usually with wp); utter or say in a quick, sharp 
manner (as, “ ‘Who said I was going to the show?’ he 
snapped,” W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 15: sometimes 
with out); also, to cause to make a sudden, sharp sound (as, 
to snap the fingers: see phrase below) ; crack (a whip); 
bring, strike, shut, open, operate, etc., with a sharp sound o1 
movement (as, to snap the jaws together; to snapa lid down; 
to snap a catch or lock; to snap an unloaded pistol); also, 
to break suddenly, esp. with a cracking sound (as, to snap 
a pipe-stem; branches snapped off by the wind); cause (a 
rope, etc.) to part suddenly; in photog., to take an instan- 
taneous photograph of.—to snap the fingers, to rub the 
fingers smartly against the inner surface of the thumb so as 
to strike against the ball with a sharp sound, often as a sign 
of contempt: as, ‘Fanny disdained a reply in words. She 
made a hissing sound of utter contempt and snapped het 
fingers” (Tarkington’s “Magnificent Ambersons,” xiii.); 
to snap one’s fingers in a person’s face, or at a person. 
Often fig.—snap. I. 7. A quick or sudden bite or snatch, 
as at something; something obtained by or as-by biting o1 
snatching; a snack, or light repast (now prov.); a bit, morsel, 
portion, or share (now chiefly prov.); a short spell, as of 
cold weather (as, “The spirit in the thermometer during 
winter often sinks to fifty degrees below zero . . . the cattle 
become thin during such a snap of weather”: Roosevelt’s 
“Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail,” ii.); an easy and 
profitable or agreeable position, piece of work, or the like 
(slang); also, a quick, sharp speech, or manner of speaking; 
also, a sharp, cracking or clicking sound, or a movement o1 
action causing such a sound (as, a snap of a whip; the snaz 
of a catch or lock; a snap of the fingers); a catch or the like 
operating with such a sound; a riveters’ tool for rounding or 
finishing the heads of rivets; also, a sudden breaking, as of 
something brittle or tense, or a sharp, cracking sound caused 
by it; a small, thin, brittle or crisp cake (as, a gingersnap; 
a brandy-snap); crispness, smartness, or liveliness, as of 
language, writings, or style; briskness, vigor, or energy, as of 
persons or actions; a sharper{ or swindlerf; in photog., a 
snap-shot. II. a. Made, done, taken, etc., suddenly, off 
hand, or without preparation or deliberation (as, a snap 
judgment; snap legislation); also, that is a ‘snap,’ or easy 
and agreeable (slang: as, a snap course at colleseys 

snap=back (snap/bak), nm. In football, the snapping or 
passing back of the ball by the center, which puts it in play; 
also, the snapper-back. 

snap=bean (snap/bén), m. Any of various kinds of bean 
(plant) whose unripe pods (which break with a snap) are 
used as food; the pod itself; a string-bean. - 

snap-drag-on (snap/drag’9n), m. A plant of the scrophu: 
lariaceous genus Antirrhinum, esp. A. majus, an herb long 
cultivated for its spikes of showy flowers, of various colors. 
with a corolla that has been supposed to look like the mouth 
of a dragon; also, the game of flapdragon. 

snap-hance (snap/hans), n. [D. snaphaan, < snappen, 
snap, + haan, cock.] An early form of flintlock worked by 
a spring, or a gun or pistol having such a lock: as, “The 
snaphance or flintlock was little used, at least in the early 
stages of the war” (Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” ii. 1). 

snap-per (snap/ér), n. One who or that which snaps (as. 
“a _snapper-up of unconsidered trifles’”: Shakspere’s 
“Winter’s Tale,” iv. 3. 26); a snappish person; specif., any 
of various large marine fishes of the family Lutianidz, of 
warm seas, as Lu- 
tianus aya (‘red snap- 
per’), a highly es- 
teemed food-fish, of 
a rose-red color, ¢ 
abundant off the 
coast of Florida; any 
of various other fishes; 
also, a snapping-tur- 
tle; also, a snapping- 
beetle.—snap/per=back’, n. In football, the center, 01 
middle player in the forward line, who snaps or passes back 
the ball, thus putting it in play. 


Florida Red Snapper (Lutianus aya). 
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snappily 


snap-pi-ly (snap/i-li), adv. 
ness, 7. 

Snap-ping (snap/ing), p. a. That snaps; 
attempts to bite, as an animal; 
language; making a sharp, cracking or clicking sound, as a 
beetle; flashing, as eyes.—snap/ping=bee’tle, n. A 
click-beetle or elaterid.—snap’ping-ly, adv.—snap/ping= 
tur’tle, n. A large and savage turtle, Chelydra serpentina, 
of American rivers, : 

having powerful 
jaws with which it 
is given to snapping 
at prey, etc.; also, 
any of certain other 
turtles. 

snap-pish(snap/ish), 
a, Apt to snap or bite, as a dog; also, disposed to speak 
or reply quickly and sharply, as a person (as, “I found him 
morose and snappish’”’: Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,”’ xlii.); 
proceeding from or showing such a disposition, as the 
speech, manner, or tone; impatiently or irritably sharp 
or curt; also, smart or ‘snappy’ (as, “The smart And 
snappish dialogue, that flippant wits Call comedy”’: 
Cowper’s “Task,” iv. 198).—snap/pish-ly, ady.—snap/- 
pish-ness, 7. 

snap-py (snap/i), a.; compar. snappier, super. snappiest. 
Snappish, as a dog, or as a person, the speech, etc. (as, 
“She’s been very kind to us, though lately she’s been a little 
snappy”: Margaret Kennedy’s “Constant Nymph,” XViii.) ; 
also, snapping or crackling in sound, asa fire; also, quick or sud- 
den in action or performance; also, having snap, or crispness, 
smartness, liveliness, briskness, etc. (colloq.: as, “It was a 
‘tent show, presenting snappy new dramas under canvas,’ ” 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” xviii.; “snappy young 
men,” Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” xii.), 

snap=shot (snap/shot), n. A quick shot taken without 
deliberate aga “The Major caught a carbine . . . and 
took a snap-shot, quick as lightning, at a man whom they 
saw running”: H. Kingsley’s “Geoffrey Hamlyn,’ xlii.); 

_in photog., the taking of an instantaneous photograph, or such 
a photograph.—snap/shot, v. ¢.; -shotted, -shotting. In 
photog., to take a snap-shot of.—snap/shot"ter, n. 

smare (snar), n. [AS. sneare = Icel. and Sw. snara, noose, 
snare; also, in part, the related D. snaar = MLG. snare, 
string of a musical instrument: cf. snarl?.] A device, usually 
consisting of a noose or a set of nooses of cord or the like, for 
capturing birds or small animals; hence, in general, any- 
thing serving to entrap, entangle, or catch unawares, or a 
trap (lit. or fig.: as, “Something was to be resolved on . . 
to draw the men on board into some snare for their surprise,” 
Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 17; ‘the snares youth is 
exposed to,” B. Franklin’s ‘‘Autobiography,” ii.); also, one 
of the strings of gut or rawhide on a snare-drum.—snare, 
v. t.; snared, snaring. To catch with a snare; insnare; 
entrap; entangle.—smare/=drum, 7. A small, double- 
headed drum carried at the side, having snares or strings 
stretched across the lower head which produce a rattling or 
reverberating effect.—snar-er (snar/ér), n. ; 

snark (snark), n. [Coined by C. L. Dodgson (“Lewis 
Carroll”), in “The Hunting of the Snark” (1876).] An 
imaginary animal. 

snarl! (snarl), v. [From earlier snar, snarl, = MLG. 
snarren, G. schnarren; prob. imit.: cf. gnar and gnarl.] 
I. intr. To growl angrily or viciously, as a dog (as, ‘““The cur 
snarled, showed his teeth” : Irving’s ‘‘Sketch-Book,” Rip Van 
Winkle); also, to speak in a savagely sharp, angry tone; 
speak or complain in a viciously ill-natured or quarrelsome 
manner. II. tr. To utter or say with a snarl: as, “ ‘Look 
here!’ he snarled” (Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with the High 
Hand,” xxvii.).—snarl!, n. An act of snarling; a snarling 
sound or utterance. 

snarl? (snarl), n. [From snare.] A snare or noose (now 
prov. Eng.); also, a tangle, as of thread or hair; fig., a com- 
plicated or confused condition or matter; also, a knot in 
wood.—snarl?,v. I.tr. To catch in a snare or noose (now 

rov. Eng.); also, to bring into a tangled condition, as thread, 
be etc.; tangle; fig., to render complicated or confused. 
II. intr. To become tangled; get into a tangle. 


In a snappy manner.—snap’pi- 


98; making quick 
shappish, as persons or 


See 


Snapping-turtle (Chelydra Serpentina). 
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snarl? (snarl), ». t. [Perhaps another use of snarl?.] To 
raise or emboss, as parts of a thin metal vessel, by hammering 
ona ‘i (snarling-iron) held against the inner surface of the 
vessel. 

snarl-er! (snar/lér), n. An animal or a 
an ill-natured faultfinder. 

snarl-er? (snir/lér), n. One who snarls metal; also, a tool 
used in snarling (also called snarling-iron). 

snarl-ing (snir’ling), p. a. That snarls; growling angrily; 
speaking or complaining in a sharp, ill-natured way.— 
snarl/ing-ly, adv. 

snarl-y! (snar‘li), a. Disposed to snarl or growl. 

snarl-y? (snir‘li), a. Snarled; tangled; knotted. 

snatch (snach), v. [ME. snacchen, snecchen; origin un- 
certain: cf. snack.) I. intr. To make a snap with the 
jaws, as in order to bite (as, “And like a dog that is compell’d 
to fight, Snatch at his master”: Shakspere’s “King John,” 
iv. 1. 117); also, to make a sudden motion or effort to seize 
something, as with the hand (usually with at, and often fig.: 
as, to snatch at a support when falling; to snatch at an 
excuse or opportunity); catch or grasp (at). IL tr. To 
seize or take by a sudden or hasty grasp (often with up, 
from, out of, away, etc.: as, to snatch up a weapon; to 
snatch a purse from a person); fig., to take, get, secure, etc., 
suddenly or hastily (as, to snatch a kiss; “At half-past four 
he had snatched a cup of tea,’’ Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Prog- 
ress,” ii. 1; “I... resolved to snatch this opportunity 
of seeing the manners of other nations,” Johnson’s “Ras- 
selas,” viii.; “He snatched a few hours’ repose,” J. F. Kirk’s 
“Charles the Bold,” iii. 2); remove suddenly (with away, 
from, etc.: as, “And, unregretted, are soon snatch’d away 
From scenes of sorrow into glorious day,”” Cowper’s ‘“‘Retire- 
ment,” 167); rescue or save by prompt action (as, to be 
snatched from danger or death).—snatch, n. An act of 
snatching; a snap with the jaws, as of an animal (see Spen- 
ser’s “Faerie Queene,” iii. 1. 22); a sudden motion to seize 
something (as, to make a snatch at a flying ball: also fig.); 
a hasty catch, grasp, or grab; also, something snatched, or 
taken hastily; a snack, or light repast (now prov.); a bit, 
scrap, or fragment of something (as, a snatch of verse or of a 
song; to overhear snatches of conversation; “if he caught 
now and then some snatches of these wild legends,’ Lamb’s 
“Old Margate Hoy’’); a glimpse, as of scenery; a brief spell 
of effort, activity, or any experience (as, to work or read by, 
or in, snatches; ‘“‘A snatch of sleep were like the peace of 
God,” Tennyson’s “Harold,” v. 1. 103); a brief period or 
space of time (as, ‘‘so that the sailors might not be idle in the 
snatches between the frequent squalls’: Dana’s “Two 
Years before the Mast,” iii.); also, a quibblet (as, “Come, 
sir, leave me your snatches, and yield me a direct answer’: 
Shakspere’s ‘Measure for Measure,” iv. 2. 6). 

snatch=block (snach/blok), n. Naut., a block with an 
opening in one side to receive the bight of a 


person that snarls; 


rope. 
snatch-er (snach/ér), n. One who or that 
which snatches. 


snatch-y (snach/i), a. Consisting of, occur- 

ring in, or characterized by snatches; spas- Snatch-block. 
modic; irregular: as, snatchy reading.—snatch/i-ly, adv. 
snath, snathe (snath, snafu), n. [Var. of snead.] The 
shaft or handle of a scythe: as, ‘“(O mower, lean on thy 
bended snath’’ (Whittier’s ‘““Wreck of Rivermouth”). 

snead (snéd), n. [AS. snéd.] Asnath. [Prov.] 

sneak (snék), ». [Origin uncertain: cf. AS. snican, creep, 
crawl, as a reptile.] I. intr. To go (about, along, in, off, 
out, etc.) in a stealthy or furtive manner, as if afraid or 
ashamed to be seen; slink; skulk; also, to go away quickly 
and quietly (colloq.); also, to act in a furtive, underhand, 
or mean way (as, ‘‘See how he cowers and sneaks’”’: Thoreau’s 
“Walden,” i.); cringe or truckle (to: obs. or archaic). 
II. tr. To move, put, pass, etc., in a stealthy or furtive 
manner (as, to sneak a thing out of the house; to sneak a 
bill through the legislature); also, to take surreptitiously, 
or steal (colloq.).—sneak, n. One who sneaks; a sneaking, 
underhand, or contemptible person (as, “I had recognised 
him as a poltroon and a sneak”: Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard,” iv.); a sneak-thief; also, an act of 
sneaking; a going quietly away, or a departure (colloq.: 
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sneak=boat 


as, “How about taking a sneak?” Sinclair Lewis’s “Main 
Street,” xvii.); in cricket, a ball bowled so as to roll along the 
ground.—sneak/=boat, sneak’/=box, n. A small, shallow, 
decked boat used in hunting wild-fowl: commonly masked 
with brush, etc., when in use. [U. S.]—sneak/er, n. One 
who sneaks; a sneak; also, a shoe with a rubber or other sole 
that makes little noise in walking (colloq.).—sneak/ing, p. a. 
That sneaks; acting in a furtive or underhand way; meanly 
or deceitfully underhand, as actions, etc.; contemptible; 
sometimes, with a deprecating force, secret, or not generally 
avowed, as a feeling, notion, suspicion, etc.—sneak/ing-ly, 
ady.—sneak/=thief, n. One who goes about in search of 
opportunities for thieving, as by sneaking into houses through 
open doors.—sneak’y, a. Like or suggestive of a sneak; 
sneaking: as, ‘They dropped their eyes and looked sneaky”’ 
(Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,’ xxii.). 

sneap (snép), v.t. [From Scand.] To nip or pinch (as, “An 
envious sneaping frost That bites the first-born infants of 
the spring’: Shakspere’s ‘“‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” i. 1. 100); 
also, to check, reprove, or snub (as, “She had a tongue for 
the sneaping of too casual boys”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda 
Lessways,” i. 10). [Archaic or prov. Eng.]—sneap, n. A 
check; a reproof; a snub: as, “My lord, I will not undergo 
this sneap without reply’? (Shakspere’s ‘2 Henry IV.,” ii. 1. 
133). [Archaic or prov. Eng. ] 

sneck (snek), n. [ME. snekke; perhaps related to snatch. ] 
The latch or catch of a door, etc. [Chiefly Sc. and prov. 
Eng.]—sneck, v. ¢. or 7. To fasten by means of a latch or 
catch. [Chiefly Sc. and prov. Eng.]—sneck/=draw’er, 
sneck/=draw, n. One who draws or lifts a sneck or latch, 
as to enter stealthily; hence, a crafty, thievish, or grasping 
person (as, “‘a skinflint and a sneckdraw, sitting, with his nose 
in an account book, to persecute poor tenants”: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” i.). [Sc. and north. Eng. | 

sneer (snér), v. [Origin uncertain: cf. snore and snort.] 
I. intr. To snort, as a horse (now Sc. and prov. Eng.); 
also, to draw the face into a grin or grimace (now prov. Eng.); 
esp., to smile, or curl the lip, in a scornful or contemptuous 
manner; manifest scorn, contempt, etc., by the expression 
of the face; speak or write in a manner expressive of derision, 
scorn, or contempt (as, “Cato had sneered at his exploits as 
victories over women”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xii.). ID. tr. 
To utter or say in a sneering manner (as, “‘ ‘A ship of fools,’ 
he sneer’d”’: Tennyson’s “Voyage,” x.); also, to sneer at 
(now prov. Eng.); also, to bring, put, force, etc., by sneering 
(as, to sneer a person out of countenance).—sneer, n. An 
act of sneering; a look or expression suggestive of derision, 
scorn, or contempt (as, “The Highlander . . . had regarded 
the ceremony of his antagonist’s knighthood with a sneer of 
sullen scorn”: Scott’s “Legend of Montrose,” xix.); a 
derisive or scornful utterance or remark, esp. one more or 
less covert or insinuative.—sneer/er, n.—sneer’ing-ly, adv. 

sneesh-ing (sné/shing), n. [= sneezing.] Snuff; also, a 
pinch of snuff. [Sc., Ir., and north. Eng.] 

sneeze (snéz), v.; sneezed, sneezing. [ME. snesen, for 
fnesen, < AS. fnéosan = D. fniezen, sneeze, = Icel. fngsa, 
Sw. fnysa, Dan. fnyse, snort.] I. intr. To emit air or 
breath suddenly, forcibly, and audibly through the nose and 
mouth by involuntary, spasmodic action (as, “He had caught 
cold, and was beginning to sneeze’: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,” ii. 18); also (with at), to show contempt for, 
or treat with contempt (collog., and usually in negative 
expressions: as, the offer was not to be sneezed at). II. tr. 
To utter with or as with a sneeze.—sneeze, n. An act or 
sound of sneezing; also, snuff (north. Eng.).—sneeze/= 
gas, n. Sneezing-gas.—sneez/er, n.—sneeze/weed, n. 
The false sunflower, Heleniwm autuwmnale, a North American 
asteraceous plant the powdered leaves and flowers of which 
when snuffed up produce violent sneezing (see cut in 
next column); also, any of various other plants of the 
genus Heleniwm.—sneeze/wort (-wért), n. An astera- 
ceous plant, Achillea ptarmica, a native of Europe, the 
powdered leaves of which are said to be used to cause sneez- 
ing (also called ‘sneezewort yarrow’); also, sneezeweed. — 
sneez/ing, n. The act of one who sneezes; also, some- 
thing used to cause sneezing, esp. snuff (obs. or proyv.).— 
sneez/ing=gas, n. A substance, an organic derivative of 
arsine, liberated in clouds of fine particles by the bursting 
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snell!(snel). [AS. snel, snell, 


snick! (snik), v. t. 


snick? (snik), v. 


snick=a=snee (snik/a-sné”), n. 
snick-er (snik/ér), v. 


snide (snid). 


sniff (snif), v. 


sniff 


of specially prepared shells in which it is contained: used 
in modern warfare to pro- 

duce sneezing among enemy i 
soldiers, sometimes forcing 
them to remove their gas- 
masks and become exposed 
to more dangerous gases. 
Also called sneeze-gas. 


= D. snel.= G. schnell, 
quick, swift, = Icel. snjallr, 
Sw. sndll, clever, good.] I. 
a. Quick, brisk, or active, 
as persons; also, keen, 
clever, or smart; also, 
sharp, as weather, etc. (as, 
“Bleak December’s winds 
.. . Baith snell an’ keen’’: 
Burns’s “To a Mouse,” 
24); also, harsh, biting, or 
caustic, as speakers, speech, 
etc.; also, severe or hard, 
as blows, afflictions, etc. 
[Now Sc. and north. Eng.] 
II. adv. Quickly; sharply; 
strongly. [Now Sc. ] 


Sneezeweed (Helenium autumnale). 


snell? (snel), n. [Origin obscure.] A short piece of gut or 


the like by which a fish-hook is attached to a longer line. 


snib (snib), v. t.; snibbed, snibbing. [ME. snibben; from 


Scand., and akin to E. snub.] To check; reprove; rebuke; 
reprimand. [Now Sc. and prov. Eng. ] 

[Origin uncertain: cf. nick!, also snicker- 
snee.] To cut, snip, or nick; also, to strike sharply.— 
snick!, n. A small cut; a nick; in cricket, a light, glancing 
blow given to the ball by the batsman, or the ball so hit. 
[Imit.] I.tr. To cause to make a clicking 
sound; snap (a gun, etc.). IE. intr. To make a slight, 
sharp sound; click: as, “And ye may hear a breech-bolt 
snick where never a man is seen” (Kipling’s “Ballad of East 
and West”).—snick?, n. A snicking sound; a click: as, 
“Flurree was no game shot, — the snick of a trigger made 
him change colour” (Kipling’s ‘‘Kim,”’ xiii.). 

See snickersnee. 

[Imit.: cf. nicker?.] I. intr. To 
laugh in a half-suppressed and often indecorous or disrespect- 
ful manner. Cf. snigger. I. tr. To utter with a snicker. 
—snick/er, n. A snickering laugh: as, “not able to repress 
a self-conscious snicker” (W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” i. 10). 
—snick’er-er, n.—snick/er-ing-ly, adv. 


snick-er-snee (snik/ér-sné”), nm. [From an old phrase, 


snick or snee (also snick and snee), by corruption from D. 
steken, stick, stab, and snijden, cut.] A combat with cut- 
and-thrust knives (obs. or archaic); also, a cut-and-thrust 
knife, or a large knife for use as a weapon (now archaic or 
humorous). 

[Origin obscure.] I. a. Spurious, sham, 
counterfeit, or false, as jewelry, coin, etc.; not honestly done, 
as work; characterized by mean fraud or trickery; of 
persons, dishonest in a mean, tricky way. [Slang.] II. n. 
Something spurious or counterfeit, as an imitation gem; 
anything made or done dishonestly or fraudulently; also, a 
mean, tricky, or dishonest person; a cheat. [Slang.] 

[ME. snyffen: cf. snuff?.] 1. intr. To 
draw air through the nose in short, audible inspirations; 
clear the nose by so doing; sniffle, as with emotion; also, to 
smell by short inspirations (as, “My camel . . . lifted his 
head toward the desert and sniffed, as if he tasted home . ... 
in the unpolluted air”: G. W. Curtis’s “Howadji in Syria,” 
i. 5); also, to show disdain, contempt, etc., by a sniff (often 
with at, and also fig.). IE. tr. To draw in or up through 
the nose by sniffing, as air, odor, liquid, powder, etc.; in- 
hale; also, to inhale or perceive the odor of, or smell (as, 
“They strolled out after dinner to sniff the sea”: Gals- 
worthy’s ‘‘Patrician,” ii. 10); fig., to perceive or detect as 
if by smelling (as, to sniff treachery); also, to express (dis- 
dain, etc.) by or as by a sniff; say with a sniff; also, to put 
(aside) with a sniff, as of contempt (as, “Thy wishes have 
all been sniffed aside”: Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” ii. 8).— 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, int, nite; 


(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actor, natire; ch, 


chip; g, go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


sniff 


sniff, n. An act of sniffing; a single short, audible inspira- 
tion, as in clearing the nose, or the sound made; a single 
inhalation of something (as, a sniff of fresh air, or of the 
fragrance of flowers); a smell taken of something (as, a 
sniff of smelling-salts or of a vinaigrette); hence, a scent or 
odor perceived; also, a portion or quantity of anything to be 
sniffed (as, a sniff of cocaine); also, a short, audible inspira- 
tion serving to express disdain, contempt, or the like.— 
sniffer, n.—sniff/ing-ly, adv. 
snif-fle (snif/l), v. 2.; -fled, -fling. [Freq. of sniff: cf. snivel.] 
To sniff repeatedly, as from a cold in the head or in repressing 
tearful emotion: as, ‘“Sniffling a little to swallow his grief, 
he turned from the heartrending spectacle” (Scott’s “(Legend 
of Montrose,” xiv.).—snif/fle, n. An act or sound of 
sniffing; pl., with the, a condition marked by sniffling.— 
snif/fler, 7. 
sniff-y (snif/i), a. Inclined to sniff, as in disdain; disdainful; 
supercilious: as, ‘Some [hostesses] will sweep ’em [guests] 
in like a dustman, and some are very sniffy’”’ (M. Hewlett’s 
“Open Country,” xi.). [Colloq. ] 
snift(snift),v.andn. Sameassniff. [Nowchiefly prov. Eng. ] 
snig (snig),. [ME. snygge; origin obscure.] An eel, esp. 
a young or small eel. [Prov. Eng. ] 
snig-ger (snig/ér), etc. Same as snicker, etc. [The form 
snigger is more common in England, snicker in the U. S.] 
snig-gle! (snig’l), v.27. and m. Same as snigger and snicker. 
snig-gle? (snig/l), v.; -gled, -gling. [From snig.] I. intr. 
To fish for eels by thrusting a baited hook or the like into 
their holes or lurking-places. II. tr. To take, as an eel, 
by sniggling; catch; hook.—snig/gler, n. 
snip 8 ,v.; snipped, snipping. [D. snippen, snip, clip, 
= G. schnippen, snip, snap.| I. étr. To cut with a small, 
quick stroke, or a succession of such strokes, with scissors 
or the like (as, to snip cloth, paper, thread, etc.); also, to 
take off by or as by cutting thus (as, to snip off ragged ends; 
“His mother was snipping dead leaves from the window 
plants,” Hardy’s “Return of the Native,” iii. 2); also, to 
cut out, shape, or make by cutting thus. II. intr. To cut 
with small, quick strokes, with scissors or the like.—snip, n. 
An act of snipping, as with scissors; also, a small cut made 
by snipping; also, a small piece snipped off; in general, a 
small piece, bit, or amount of anything; a young, small, or 
insignificant person (used in disparagement: colloq.); a 
share or snack (as, ‘‘a younger brother that is afraid to be 
mumped of his snip,’ Wycherley’s ‘Love in a Wood,” i. 2: 
now prov.); also, a white or light-colored spot or mark on a 
horse, esp. on the face; also, a tailor (colloq.). See also 
snips. 
snipe (snip), n.; pl. snipes or (esp. collectively) snipe. 
[ME. snype: cf. Icel. snipa, MD. and MLG. snippe, G 
schnepfe, snipe.] Any of the long-billed limicoline birds 
that constitute the genus Gallinago, frequenting marshy 
places and much sought by game-shooters, as G. delicata 
(the common 
American species, 
also called jack- 
snipe and Wil- 
son’s snipe), G. 
cexlestis (the com- 
mon European 
species, also 
called whole- 
snipe), or S. gal- 
linula (a smaller 
European species, 
also called jack- 
snipe and half- 
snipe); some- a “ 
times, any bird Common American = puiisca s Snipe (Gallinago 
of the same fam- eatin 
ily (Scolopacidz); also, a term of contempt for a person 
(see Shakspere’s “Othello,” i. 3. 391).—snipe, 0.; sniped, 
sniping. I. intr. To shoot or hunt snipe; also, to shoot 
at soldiers, etc., at will, as opportunity offers, like a sports- 
man picking off game (said of scattered troops, civilians, 
etc., firing from under cover or at long range, otherwise 
than in regular battle). IZ. ¢r. To shoot at or shoot by 
sniping.—snip-er (sni/pér), 7. 


on SS EEE 
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snooze 


snip-per (snip/ér),n. One who snips; a tailor; pl., scissors, 
shears, or the like. 

snip-pet (snip’et), n. [Dim. of snip, n.] A small piece 
snipped off; a small bit, scrap, or fragment; also, a little or 
young snip (person) (colloq.: as, “Do you suppose these 
snippets would treat Alice the way they do if she could 
afford to entertain?” Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” xiii.).— 
snip/pet-y, a. Of the nature of a snippet; consisting of 
snippets; scrappy. 

snip-py (snip’i), a. [From snip, v. and n.] Sharp or curt 
in speech or manner, esp. in a supercilious way (colloq.); 
also, scrappy or fragmentary. 

snips (snips), ». pl. or sing. [Pl. of snip, n.] Small, stout 
hand-shears for the use of 
workers in sheet-metal. 
snitch! (snich), v. ¢. (Cf. 
snatch, pilfer, 


snatch.| To 
or steal. [Prov. or slang. | 
snitch? (snich), n. [Origin 
obscure.] An informer; one who turns state’s evidence. 
[Slang.]—snitch?, v. 7. To turn informer; inform or tell 
on one. [Proy. or slang.|—snitch/er, n. 
sniv-el (sniv/l), v.; -eled or -elled, -eling or -elling. [ME. 
snyvelen, snevelen: cf. AS. snyflung, sniveling, < snofl, 
mucus of the nose.] I. intr. To run at the nose; also, to 
draw up mucus audibly through the nose; also, to weep or 
cry with sniffing (as, “to take a lad from grammar . . . and 
. send him crying and snivelling into foreign countries”: 
Steele, in “Spectator,” 364); affect a tearful state; whine. 
II. tr. To utter with sniveling or sniffing.—sniv/el, n. 
Mucus running from the nose; also, a sniveling; a light 
sniff as in weeping; weak, forced, or pretended weeping; 
hypocritical show of feeling.—sniv’el-er, sniv’el-ler, 1. 
snob (snob), m. [Origin obscure.] A shoemaker, cobbler, or 
shoemaker’s apprentice (prov. Eng., Sc., or colloq.); also, a 
person belonging to the lower classes of society, or lacking 
breeding or refinement; now, esp., one who is unduly 
influenced in his judgments or conduct by rank, wealth, etc., 
or their absence, servilely admiring, imitating, or cultivating 
those who possess these advantages, and looking down upon, 
ignoring, or acting in an overbearing manner toward those 
who do not; also, one who affects social importance and 
exclusiveness.—snob-ber-y (snob/ér-i), ”.; pl. -ies (-iz). 
The character or conduct of a snob; a snobbish trait or act.— 
snob/bess, n. A female snob.—snob/bish, a. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of a snob (as, “Some writers, 
even American writers ... display a snobbish shame of 
something homespun about these makers of America’’: 
H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxvii. § 6); also, having 
the character of, or resembling, a snob (as, “That which we 
call a Snob, by any other name would still be Snobbish’’: 
Thackeray’s ‘Book of Snobs,” xviii.).—snob/bish-ly, adv. 
—snob/bish-ness, 7. 
snood (snéd), n. [AS. snéd.] A band or fillet for confining 
the hair; esp., the distinctive hair- ede 
band formerly worn by young un- 
married women in Scotland and north- 
ern England; also, a snell or the like 
for a fish-hook.—snood, v. t. To 
bind or confine (the hair) with a 
snood; also, to attach (a fish-hook) 
to a snood or snell. 
snoop (snép),v.7. [D. snoepen.] To 
prowl or pry in order to help one’s 
self stealthily to dainties or other 
things; in general, to go about in a 
sneaking, prying way (as, “He did 
not remain . . . where he belonged, 
but snooped all over the island”: Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrow- 
smith,” xxxi.); pry in a mean, sly manner. [Colloq.]— 
snoop, n. An act or instance of snooping; also, one 
who snoops. [Colloq.]—snoop/er, n. 
snoot (snét), n. Prov. or colloq. form of snout. 
snooze (snéz), v. 1.; snoozed, snoozing. [Origin obscure.] 
To sleep; slumber; doze; nap: as, “He tarried till the next 
morning, smoking and snoozing” (H. Melville’s “Omoo,” 
lii.). [Collog.]—snooze, n. A sleep; a doze; a nap: as, 
“I. . . fell into the sweetest snooze that ever I was in in all 


Snips. 


Snood. 


snoozle 


my life” (Borrow’s “Lavengro,” iv.). [Collog.]—snooz/er, n. 
snoo-zle (sné/zl), v.; -zled, -zling. [Cf. nuzzle and snooze. | 
I. intr. To nuzzle, nestle, or snuggle; also, to snooze. 
[Colloq. or prov.] IL. t. To thrust (the nose, etc.) into 
something, as an animal does. [Colloq. or prov. | 
snore (snor), v.; snored, snoring. [ME. snoren, snort, snore; 
prob. imit.: cf. snort.] I. intr. To snort, as a horse or 
other animal (obs. or prov.); also, to roar, or move with a 
roaring sound, as the wind, a ship, etc. (chiefly Sc.); now, 
esp., to breathe during sleep through the open mouth, or the 
mouth and nose, with hoarse or harsh sounds. II. tr. To 
spend or pass (time) in snoring (with away or out); also, to 
bring, drive, etc., by snoring (as, “lazy nurse, who snores 
the sick man dead”: Cowper’s ‘‘Task,” i. 97); also, to utter 
or express with or as with snores.—snore, 7. An act of 
snoring, or the sound made; a loud, harsh respiration during 
sleep.—snor-er (snor’ér), 7. M9 
snort (snort), v. [ME. snorten, snort, snore; prob. imit.: 
cf. snore.] I. intr. To force the breath violently through 
the nostrils with a loud, harsh sound, as a horse, etc.; hence, 
to make some sound resembling this (as, ‘The engine snorted 
_ and the train Moved’: Masefield’s ‘“‘Daffodil Fields,” 
ii.); often, to express contempt, indignation, or the like by 
such a sound; also, to laugh outright or boisterously (colloq.); 
also, tosnoref. II.¢r. To utter witha snort (as, “‘ ‘Indeed!’ 
snorted the great-aunt”: Wister’s “Virginian,” xxix.); also, 
to expel or force out by or as by snorting (as, “Theisland . . . 
snorting a cataract Of rage-froth from every cranny and 
ledge”: Lowell’s “Pictures from Appledore,” v.).—snort, 7. 
An act or sound of snorting: as, “Mr. Beard . . . swung 
around with a snort of pain’? (W. Churchill’s ‘‘Coniston,” 
ii. 4); “She heard a loud snort of shattering contempt from 
Louisa” (Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” v. 1).— 
snort/er, 7. 
snot (snot), n. [ME. snotte = D. snot.] Nasal mucus; 
also, a term of contempt for a person. [Prov. or vulgar. ] 
snot-ter (snot/ér), n. [Origin uncertain.] Nawt., a small 
rope attached at one end to a light yard-arm, passing under 
the eye of the yard’s lift and brace, and attached at the other 
end to the tripping-line (see tripping- 59 
line); also, a becket fitted on a mast 
to hold the lower end of a sprit. 
snot-ty! (snot/i), a. [From snoft.] 
Foul with snot (prov. or vulgar); 
hence, dirty, mean, or contempti- 
ble (prov. or vulgar); also, pert, 
saucy, or impudent (prov. Eng. and 
Sc.) 
snot-ty? (snot/i), n.; pl. snotties (-iz). 
[Cf. snotty!.] In the British navy, 
a midshipman. [Colloq.] 
snout (snout),n. [ME. snoute, snute, 
= D. snuit = MLG. snite = G | 
schnauze, snout.] A part of an ani- oot eta aee 
mal’s head projecting forward and sprit with the lower end in 
containing the nose, or the nose and *Bé snotter 0. 
jaws (as, the snout of a hog, fox, dog, or crocodile); the 
muzzle; sometimes, the trunk of an elephant; the proboscis 
of any animal; a beak or beak-like part, as of a turtle; a 
rostrum, as of an insect; also, a person’s nose, esp. when large 
or prominent (humorous or contemptuous); also, anything 
that resembles or suggests an animal’s snout in shape, func- 
tion, etc.; a nozzle or spout; the beak of a ship; a project- 
ing part of land, rock, etc.; the front or lower end of a 
glacier.—snout, v. ¢. or 2. To push, dig, root, etc., with or 
as with the snout: as, “They snout the bushes and stones 
aside” (Kipling’s “Hyznas’”).—snout/=bee’tle, n. Any 
of a group of beetles Me, 
(Rhynchophora) hav- 
ing the head more or 
less prolonged into 
a snout or rostrum, § 
as Hpicxrus im- 
bricatus, a species 
common in the east- « 
ern U. S. and often 
highly injurious to 
plants; a weevil or 


Snout-beetle (Epiczrus imbricatus). 
natural size.) 
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(Line shows 


snowbird 


curculio.—snout/ed, a. Having a snout: as, “the snouted 
mole” (Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy’’). 
snow! (sno), n. [D. snauw = LG. snau.] An old type of 
sailing-vessel with a foremast, mainmast, and trysail-mast. 
snow? (sno), n. [AS.sndw = D. sneeuw = G. schnee = Icel. 
snzr = Goth. snaiws, snow; akin to L. niv- (nom. niz), 
Gr. vipa (acc.), snow.] The aqueous vapor of the atmo- 
sphere precipitated in partially frozen crystalline form and 
falling to the earth 
in white flakes; 
these flakes as 
forming a layer on 
the ground, etc.; 
the fall of these 
flakes; also, a fall 
of snow; a snow- 
fall; a snow-storm; 
also, a winter or 
year (as, ‘“Thirty 
snows had not yet 
shed Their glory 
en the warrior’s 
head”: Longfel- 
low’s “Burial of 
the Minnisink’”’); 
also, an expanse of 
snow (as, “Yonder, 
where the far snows 
blanch Mute Mont § 
Blanc’: Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘LaSaisiaz’’); 
also, something resembling snow; any of various congealed 
or other chemical substances of snow-like appearance (as, 
carbon-dioxide snow); cocaine or heroin (slang); the white 
hair of age (as, “attiring herself like summer though her 
head was covered with snow”: Thackeray’s “Henry Es- 
mond,” i. 2); white blossoms; the white color of snow 
(chiefly poetic).—snow?, v. I. intr. To send down snow; 
fall as snow; hence, to descend like snow. IE. tr. To let 
fall as or like snow; also, to cover, bury, obstruct, etc., with 
or as with snow (with over, wnder, wp, etc.); also, to cause 
(the hair, etc.) to turn white like snow. 
snow-ball (sno/bal). I. m. A ball made of snow; a round 
mass of snow pressed or rolled together; also, any of various 
dishes, confections, etc., having the appearance of a ball of 
snow; also, a shrub, a cultivated variety of the cranberry- 
tree, Viburnum opulus, with white flowers in large globular 
clusters. IE. a. Snowball- 
like; growing or increasing 
like a snowball rolled along 
in the snow: applied to a 
system of obtaining contri- 
butions whereby each con- 
tributor asks a certain num- / 
ber of other persons to con- 
tribute and also requests WA 
each of them to ask asmany © 
more to contribute, and so 
on.—snow’ball, v. ¢. or i. 
To pelt with or throw snow- 
balls. — snow’ball/ing, n. 
The act or sport of throwing 
snowballs; also, any process of growing or increasing in 
amount or extent analogous to the increase of a snowball 
rolled along in the snow. : 
snow-ber-ry (sno/ber’i), n.; pl. -berries (-iz). A  capri- 
foliaceous shrub, Symphoricar pos racemosus, native in North 
America, cultivated for its orna- 
mental (but not edible) white berries; 
the berry itself; also, a rubiaceous 
shrub, Chiococca racemosa, native 
in tropical and subtropical America, 
bearing similar berries. 
snow-bird (snd/bérd), n. A junco, 
esp. Junco hiemalis, a small slate- 
gray bird commonly seen in flocks 
in certain localities during winter; Oy Gc 
also, the snow-bunting; also, a small snowbira Cunca Uienale 


Crystals of Snow. 


Snowball (Viburnum opulus). 
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snow=blind 


coal-mine, worked by only a few men 
habitual user of cocaine or heroin (slang). 
snow=blind (sné/blind), a. Having the sight dimmed or 
affected by exposure of the eyes to the glare of snow.— 
snow’=blind/ness, n. 

‘snow=blink (sn6/blingk), n. The peculiar reflection that 

' arises from fields of snow or ice; ice-blink. 

snow=bound (sno/bound), a. Shut in or blocked by snow. 
snow=broth (snd/bréth), n. Melting or melted snow; water 
produced by the melting of snow. 

now=bun-ting (snd/bun’ting), 
Plectrophanes nivalis, inhabiting 
_ cold regions, commonly of a white 
color varied with black or brown. 
snow-bush (snd/bush), n. Any of 
several ornainental shrubs bear- 
ing a profusion of white flowers, 4 
as Ceanothus velutinus, a tall § 
thamnaceous shrub of western 
North America. 

snow=drift (snd/drift), mn. A 
mass or bank of snow driven 
together by the wind (as, “As 
against the warmth of Titan’s fire, 
Snowdrifis consume”: Fairfax’s snow-bunting, male, in breeding- 
tr. Tasso’s ‘‘Jerusalem Delivered,” plumage. 
xx. 136); also, snow driven before the wind (as, “The moon 
was full, and its beams struggled through scudding clouds 
and snow-drift”: Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and the Hunt- 
ing-Trail,”’ xi.). 

snow-drop (snd/drop), n. A European amaryllidaceous 
plant, Galanthus nivalis, bearing pendulous white flowers 
which appear very early in spring: as, ‘‘Fair-handed Spring 
unbosoms every grace — Throws out the snow-drop and the 
crocus first” (Thomson’s “Seasons,” Spring, 530). 

snow-fall (snd/fal), n. A fall of snow; the snow falling at 
one time; also, the amount of snow falling at a particular 
place, as in a given time. 

snow=fence (snd/fens’), n. A fence built, as along the side 
of arailroad, 
to check the 
drifting of 
snow. 

snow-flake & 
(snd/flak), n. |” 
One of the ,-- 
small feath- : 
ery masses ¥ 
or flakes in [ 
which snow 
falls; also, 
the snow- 
bunting; also, any of certain European amaryllidaceous 
plants (genus Lewcoiwm) resembling the snowdrop; also, 
a pattern in weaving by which small knots or tufts are 
produced, distributed over a fabric, somewhat resem- 
bling a sprinkling of snow. 

snow-i-ly (sn6/i-li), adv. 
In a snowy manner. 
—snow’i-ness, 7. 

snow=-leop-ard  (snd/- 
epMiard), n. The 
ounce, Felis uncia. 

snow=lim-it (snd/- 
limit), n. See snow- 
line. 

snow=line (sn6/lin), 7. 
The line, as on moun- 
tains, above which 
there is perpetual snow, 
varying locally in the 
same latitudes, but, 
in general, descending 

as one proceeds from 
the equator toward 
either pole, and being 


(colloq.); also, a 


nm. A fringilline bird, 


Snow-fence. 


Hi FMT Re ih: 
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15,000 to 18,000 feet 


Snow-owl. 
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in the tropics and touching sea-level in the polar regions; 
sometimes, the line on the earth north of the equator or 
that south of the equator marking the limit of the fall of 
snow at sea-level. 

snow=owl (snd/oul), n. A large owl, Nyctea nyctea, inhabit- 
ing arctic and northerly regions of both hemispheres, and 
having the plumage more or less white. See cut in preced- 
ing column. 

snow=plow (snd/plou), m. An implement or machine for 
clearing away snow from highways, railroads, etc. 
snow-scape (sno/skap), n. [With -scape as in landscape.] 
A picture or a view of a snowy scene. 

snow=shed (snd/shed), n. A structure, as over an extent 
of railroad on a mountain-side, for protection against snow. 
snow=shoe (sn6/shé), n. A contrivance attached to the foot 
to enable the wearer to walk on deep snow without sinking 
in, as a ski, or, esp., a light racket- 
shaped frame across which is 
stretched a network of rawhide. 
—snow’sshoe, v. 2.; -shoed, -shoe- aos 
ing. To walk or travel on snow- , ,G Garr 
shoes.—snow/=sho/er, n. Ane 

snow-slide (snd/slid), n. The slid- / Mr 
ing down of a mass of snow on a i 8 
steep slope; also, the mass of snow. | ie 18 
Also snow/slip. y i} 

snow=storm (snd/st6rm), nm. A \ Us 
storm accompanied by a heavy ‘\¥) a 
fall of snow. NY 

snow=white (snd/hwit’), a. [AS. LES) 
snawhwit.| White as snow. e 

snow-y (sn0/i), a@.; compar. snowier, i 
superl. snowiest. [AS. snawig.] 
Abounding in or covered with snow 
(as, “The snowy top Of cold 
Olympus”: Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” i. 515); characterized by 
snow, as weather, etc. (as, “snowy 
breezes”: Campbell’s “Ode to Winter’’); consisting of snow; 
pertaining to or resembling snow; snow-white (as, ‘giant 
snowy cranes lifting and floating away on waving pinions’’: 
G. W. Cable’s “Bonaventure,” i. 4).—snowy owl. Same 
as snow-oul. 

snub (snub), v. ¢.; snubbed, snubbing. [ME. snubben, 
snuben, from Scand.: cf. Icel. and Sw. snubba, snub, chide, 
Dan. snubbe, nip off.] To check or rebuke sharply; now, 
usually, to treat with disdain or contempt; administer a 
disdainful affront or slight to, whether by speech or action 
or by ignoring (as, “She was calmly ignored by many of the 
young ladies . . . and once openly — snubbed, to use the 
word in its most disagreeable sense”: W. Churchill’s “Con- 
iston,” ii. 8); also, to put, force, etc., by doing this (as, to 
snub one into silence); also, to check or stop suddenly (a 
rope or cable running out); often, to check (a boat, an un- 
broken horse, etc.) by means of a rope or line made fast to a 
post or other fixed object; pull (wp) thus; make fast (a 
rope, etc.) to or about a post or the like as a means of check- 
ing something moving (as, ‘‘Hans snubbed the rope around 
the tree, and Buck and Thornton were jerked under the 
water’: Jack London’s ‘Call of the Wild,” vi.); also, to 
check the growth of, or break off the end of (plants, branches, 
etc.: obs. or prov. Eng.); also, to render snub in shape (as, 
“His nose was so snubb’d”’: Sterne’s ‘Tristram Shandy,” 
iii. 38).—snub. I.n. Anactofsnubbing; a sharp rebuke; 
now, usually, a disdainful affront or slight (as, “Gloria turns 
her back on him . . . He takes the snub very philosophi- 
cally”: G. B. Shaw’s “You Never Can Tell,” iv.); also, a 
sudden check given to a rope or cable running out, a moving 
boat, or the like; also, a post or stake for making fast a 
rope to check something moving; also, a snub nose. II. a. 
Of the nose, short, and turned up at the tip: as, “Her nose 
was unformed and snub” (Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” i.). 
—snub/ber, n. One who or that which snubs; a de- 
vice for snubbing; also, a type of shock-absorber for an 
automobile (proprietary name).—snub/by, a. Somewhat 
snub, as the nose.—snub/=nosed,a. Having a snub nose. 

snuff! (snuf), n. [ME. snoffe: cf. G. schnuppe, snuff of a 
candle.] The charred or partly consumed portion of a 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, 


F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 


%, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; {, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


snuff 


candle-wick or the like; also, a candle almost burned outf. 
—snuff!, v. t. To cut off or remove the snuff of (a candle, 
etc.); also (with out), to extinguish (as, “The lamps .. . 
were visible — slight yellow specks, that seemed to be rapidly 
snuffed out . . . as intervening obstacles hid them from the 
sight”: Dickens’s ‘“Barnaby Rudge,” iii.); cause to dis- 
appear from view; put an end to suddenly and completely. 
snuff? (snuf), ». [Prob. < MD. D. snuffen, snuff, sniff: 
cf. sniff.] 1. tr. To draw in through the nose by inhaling 
(as, “The pack impatient snuff the tainted gale,” Pope’s 
tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” xix.; to snuff up liquid for medicinal 
purposes); also, to perceive by or as by smelling (as, ‘“The 
cow ... from afar can find The change of heav’n, and 
snuffs it in the wind”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘‘Georgics,” 
i. 519); also, to examine by smelling, as an animal does. 
II. intr. To draw air, etc., into the nostrils by inhaling, as 
in order to smell something (as, “ ‘Smell that . . . Isn’t it 
good?’ Dick snuffed luxuriously”: Kipling’s “Light That 
Failed,” xi.); also, to express disdain, contempt, displeasure, 
etc., by snuffing or sniffing (often with at: now rare); also, 
to inhale powdered tobacco; take snuff.—snuff?, n. An 
act of snuffing; an inhalation; a sniff; sometimes, a sniff of 
disdain, displeasure, etc.; hence, offense or umbrage, or a 
fit of displeasure (archaic or Sc.); also, smell, scent, or odor 
(as, “All whiffs, and sniffs, and puffs, and snuffs, From 
metals, minerals, and dyewood stuffs’: Hood’s “Turtles,” 
34); also, a preparation of powdered tobacco taken into the 
nostrils by inhalation; a pinch of such tobacco (as, “‘Hendry 
once offered Mr. Dishart a snuff from his mull’’: Barrie’s 
“Auld Licht Idylls,” iii.); also, a quantity of anything 
snuffed up (as, a snuff of cocaine); hence, a small quantity 
of anything.—up to snuff, not easily deceived; wide- 
awake. 
[ Colloq. ]— 
snuff’=box, 
nm. A box 
for holding 
snuff, esp. 
one small Ui NN 
ay BS 
enough to 4 
NG Chine a : 
ried in the \~ 
pocket. — 


pes G ff-b h d 1 
N old Snuff-box with incrusted enamel and an enamel por- 
cel dul nN. trait, 18th century. 
u or 


dark yellowish brown. —snuff’=col’ored, a. 
snuff-er! (snuf/ér), n. An instrument for snuffing, or snuff- 
ing out, can- 5 
dles, etc. (now 
commonly in pl. ===ss3% 
in same sense, ar 
or called a pair 
of snuffers); 
also, one who 
snuffs candles. 
snuff-er? (snuf/- 
el) pune 
who snuffs or 
sniffs; also, one who takes snuff; also, a porpoise. 
snuff-i-ness (snuf/i-nes), n. The state of being snuffy. 
snuf-fle (snuf/l), v.; -fled, -fling. [Prob. < D. snuffelen, 
freq. of snuffen: see snuff?.] I. intr. To draw air into 
the nose for the purpose of smelling something (as, “The 
old hound . . . snuffled at every pebble”: Whyte-Melville’s 
“Katerfelto,” xxiv.); also, to draw the breath or mucus 
through the nostrils in an audible or nuisy manner (as, ‘The 
new boy went off brushing the dust from his clothes, sobbing, 
snuffling’: Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” i.); also, to speak 
through the nose or with a nasal twang (often implying 
canting or hypocritical speech). IL. tr. To inhale; per- 
ceive by snuffling; examine by smelling; also, to utter in a 
snuffling or nasal tone.—snuf’fie, n. An act of snuffling; 
also, a nasal tone of voice; also, pl., with the, a condition 
of the nose, as from a cold, causing snuffling.—snuf/fler, n. 
—snuf’fling-ly, adv. 
snuff-y (snuf’i), a. Resembling snuff; also, soiled with 
snuff; also, given to the use of snuff. 


aor; fea 


¢) 


Silver Snuffers, 18th century. 
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snug (snug). [Origin uncertain.] I. a.; compar. snugge 
superl. snuggest. ‘Trim, neat, or compactly arranged, as 
ship or its parts (as, “We had all hands at work to strike ot 
topmasts, and make everything snug and close, that the shi 
might ride as easy as possible”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe, 
i. 1); adequately protected from the weather; also, fittin 
closely, but not too closely, as a garment; also, comfortab 
or cozy, as a place, accommodations, etc., more or less con 
pact or limited in size and sheltered or warm (as, “‘She ha 
a snug, well-furnished house’: Irving’s ‘“Sketch-Book, 
Rip Van Winkle); comfortably placed or circumstance¢ 
as persons, etc. (as, “It was a kind of afternoon on which nic 
people . . . like to be snug at home”: S. Butler’s “Way « 
All Flesh,” xxix.); pleasant or agreeable, esp. in a smal 
exclusive way (as, ‘“‘They did occasionally give snug dinne1 
to three or four literary men at a time”: Irving’s “‘Tales of 
Traveler,” ii. 2); also, enabling one to live in comfort (as, 
snug fortune); sometimes, moderately well-to-do, as person 
(chiefly Ir.: as, “You’re a snug man, Mat,” Lover’s “Hand 
Andy,” viii.); also, in concealment or hiding (as, to li 
snug); secret (as, ‘““Snug’s the word, I shrug and am silent’ 
Congreve’s ‘“‘Way of the World,” i.). II. adv. In a snu 
manner; snugly.—snug, v.; snugged, snugging. I. inti 
To lie closely or comfortably; snuggle; nestle. If. ér. T 
make snug; put in a snug position. —snug-ger-y (snug/ér-i) 
n.; pl. -tes (-iz). A snug place or position (as, “In th 
kitchen each member of the family had established unt 
him or her self some little pet private snuggery, some chai 
or stool, some individual nook”: Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Oldtow: 
Folks,” vi.); a comfortable or cozy room, esp. a small on 
into which a person retires for seclusion (as, “I .. . fle 
. . . to the sanctuary of my uncle’s study, his snuggery” 
H. G. Wells’s ‘“Tono-Bungay,” iii. 2. § 2); a comfortable o 
cozy house or dwelling; sometimes, a comfortable position 
or poet (as, “ecclesiastical snuggeries”’: Trollope’s ‘Warden,’ 
iii. 
snug-gle (snug/1), v.; -gled, -gling. [Freq. of snug.] 1. intr 
To lie or press closely, as for warmth or comfort or fron 
affection; assume a snug position; nestle; cuddle. If. ér 
To draw or press closely, as for comfort or from affection 
also, to wrap closely. : 
snug-ly (snug’li), adv. Ina snug manner.—snug/ness, n. 
so (sd), adv. [ME. so, swo, swa, < AS. swa D 
zoo = G. so = Icel. sv = Goth. swa, so: cf. also, as!, anc 
such.] In the way or manner indicated, described, o1 
implied (as, do it so); in that or this manner or fashion 
thus; also, as stated or reported (as, is that so? “That i 
not so, sire,” S. J. Weyman’s “Gentleman of France,” xx.) 
sometimes, equivalent to ‘is that so?’ (as, ‘He says he wil 
not come.’ ‘So?’); also, in the aforesaid state or conditior 
(as, it is broken, and has long been so); also, used in express 
ing assent, approval, or the like, as equivalent to ‘so be it 
or ‘it is well’ (as, ‘For my sake read it over, And if it please 
you, so; if not, why, so”: Shakspere’s “Two Gentlemen o: 
Verona,” ii. 1. 137); also, to that extent, or in that degre 
(as, do not walk so fast; has it been so long? she was so il 
that she could not come, or so ill as to be unable to come) 
hence, very or extremely (as, you are so kind); very greatly 
(as, my head aches so/); also, used as the antecedent in the 
correlation so . . . as expressing comparison, in the sense 
‘to such a degree or extent’ (as, so [or as] far as I know 
“Arrows were shot by the English so late as at the Isle of Ré 
in 1627,” Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” ii. 1: now often ix 
negative and interrogative constructions, as, it is not so bac 
as it was [this form of expression now being considerec 
preferable by some authorities to ‘it is not as bad as it was’ | 
is there anything so [or as] bad as that?).—and so, a con 
tinuative used to confirm or emphasize a previous statemen 
(as, I said I would come, and soI will); also, likewise or cor 
respondingly (as, he is going, and so am I); consequently o: 
accordingly (as, she is ill, and so cannot come); thereupon o: 
thereafter (as, and so they were married).—or so, about thus 
or about that amount or number: as, a day or so ago; “< 
mile or so from home” (W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long 
Ago,” xx.).—so as, with the result or purpose (followed by 
an infinitive, or, now only in provincial use, by a clause) 
also, provided that (as, “He could play ’em a tune on any 
sort of pot you please, so as it was iron or block tin”: Dick. 


oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
go; th, thin; ru, then; y, you; 


ens’s “Bleak House,” xxvi.).—so called, called or designated 
thus, or by this name or term (as, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, so called after James Smithson, an English scientist 
who left the money to found it); sometimes, called or styled 
thus, but not properly or correctly (as, their liberty, so 
called, is only license): when used attributively, written 
» with a hyphen (see so-called).—so that, with the effect or 
result that (as, “The turf roof . . . had fallen entirely in; 
so that the hut was of no use to me”: Stevenson’s “Kid- 
napped,” xiv.); also, in order that (as, he wrote so that they 
might expect him); also, provided that (as, ‘So that ye do 
“not serve me sparrow-hawks For supper, I will enter’: 
Tennyson’s ‘Marriage of Geraint,” 304).—so to speak (or 
say), to use such a manner of speaking; to use that expres- 
sion: a phrase used parenthetically as if in apology for the 
use of some current, figurative, or unprecise expression. — 
so, conj. Asj; also, used elliptically for and so tee phrase 
above); also, used elliptically for so that (see phrase above). — 
so, interj. A word of checking or command, equivalent to 
‘that will do!’ or, as to a restless animal, ‘stand still!’ 
soak (sok), v. [AS. socian, soak, related to stican, E. suck.] 
I. inir. To lie in and become saturated or permeated with 
water or some other liquid; hence, to be thoroughly wet (used 
in soaking, ppr.: as, ‘“‘The place was soaking with the dew,” 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,”’ vii.); also, to pass, as 
a liquid, through pores or interstices (usually with in, 
through, out, etc.); esp., to enter by so doing; penetrate by 
saturation; also, to drink immoderately (colloq.: as, ‘“You 
do nothing but soak with the guests all day long,’ Gold- 
smith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” xxi.). II. tr. To place and 
keep in liquid in order to saturate thoroughly; steep; also, 
to wet thoroughly, or drench (as, “It rained very hard all the 
_day; I was thoroughly soaked”: B. Franklin’s ‘Autobi- 
ography,” ii.); permeate thoroughly, as liquid or moisture 
does; also, to intoxicate with liquor (slang); also, to bake 
thoroughly, as bread (now prov.); subject (an ingot, etc.) 
to prolonged heating, as to make the temperature uniform 
throughout; also, to put in pawn (slang); also, to beat 
hard, punish severely, charge exorbitantly, etc. (slang, 
U. S.); also, to draw (out) by or as by soaking; hence, to 
drain} or exhaust}; also, to take in or up by absorption 
(lit. or fig., and often with wp: as, blotting-paper soaks 
up ink; “The day was still glowing, and . . . his refreshed 
senses soaked up its beauty,’’ Galsworthy’s ‘‘Saint’s Prog- 
ress,” iii. 7); absorb; also, to drink, esp. to excess (colloq.). 
—soak, 7. The act of soaking, or the state of being soaked; 
also, the liquid in which anything is soaked; also, a heavy 
_ drinker (slang). —soak-age (so/kaj), n. The act of soaking, 
or of soaking through or up; also, liquid which has oozed 
out; also, liquid absorbed by soaking.—soak/a-way”, n. 
A place through which water soaks or drains away: as, 
“On an offensive front they [trenches] have vertical sides of 
unsupported earth and occasional soakaways for rain covered 
by wooden gratings” (H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and 
Britain at War,” iii. 3).—soak/er, n. One who or that 
which soaks; often, an immoderate drinker (colloq.).— 
soak/ing-ly, adv. ‘ 
so=and=so (so/and-so”), n. Some one or something not 
definitely named: as, Mrs. So-and-so; ‘She would say that 
she had intended to do so-and-so and to buy so-and-so” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “Mr. Prohack,”’ ix.). ; 
soap (sop), n. [AS. sape = D. zeep = G. setfe, soap: Gin Ibe 
pols, soap, from the same Teut. source, and E. sapona- 
ceous, sapomfy, etc.] A substance used for washing and 
cleansing purposes, usually made by treating a fat with an 
alkali (as sodium or potassium hydroxide), and consisting 
chiefly of the sodium or potassium salts of the acids contained 
in the fat; hence, any metallic salt of an acid derived from a 
fat; also, fig., smooth words, or flattery (collog.: more 
commonly ‘soft soap,’ see phrase following); also, money, 
esp. as used for bribery in politics (slang, U. S.).—Castile 
soap. See entry in alphabetical place.—green soap, a 
soap made chiefly from potassium hydroxide and linseed- 
oil, used in treating skin-diseases.—soft soap, the semifluid 
soap produced when potassium hydroxide is used; also, 
smooth words, or flattery (colloq.: as, “He and I are great 
chums, and a little soft soap will go a long way with him, 
Hughes’s “Tom Brown at Oxford,” xxxiii.).—soap, v. t. 


» 
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To rub, cover, or treat with soap; also, to ply with smooth 
words, or flatter (colloq.: cf. soft-soap, v. t.). 

soap=bark (sop/birk), n. The inner bark of a tree, Quillaia 
saponaria, of Chile, used as a substitute for soap; any of 
various other saponaceous barks, as of several tropical 
American shrubs of the mimosaceous genus Pithecolobium; 
also, a plant yielding such bark. 

soap-ber-ry (sop/ber/i), n.; pl. -berries (-iz). The fruit of 
any of certain tropical and subtropical trees of the genus 
Sapindus, used as 
a substitute for soap; 
also, any of the trees 
bearing such fruit, 
as S. drummondi, of 
the southwestern 
U. S., which yields 
a useful wood. 

soap=box (sop/boks), ~~ 
n. box, esp. a 
wooden box, in which 
soap is packed; 
often, an empty 
wooden box of this 
kind used as a con- 
venient temporary 
platform, as by agi- 
tators addressing 
gatherings of per- 
sons on the public 
streets (also attrib.: 
as, a soap-box ora- 
tor).—soap/=box, 
v.t. To address or harangue an audience from a soap-box 
or the like serving as a platform, as on the street.—soap/= 
box’er, n. 

soap-er-y (s0/pér-i), ”.; pl. -ies (-iz). 
manufacturing soap. 

soap-i-ly (s0’pi-li), adv. Inasoapy manner.—soap/i-ness, n. 

soap=plant (sop’plant), n. Any of various plants of which 
some portion may be used as a substitute for soap; esp., a 
liliaceous plant, Chlorogalum pomeridianum, of California, 
whose bulbs are so used. 

soap-root (sdp/rét), n. Any of certain old-world silenaceous 
herbs (genus Gypsophila) whose roots are used as a substitute 
for soap. 

soap-stone (sdp/ston), nm. A massive variety of talc with a 
soapy or greasy feel, used for hearths, foot-warmers, griddles, 
etc. 

soap=suds (sdp/sudz), n. pl. Suds made with water and soap. 

soap-wort (sop/wert), n. A silenaceous herb, Saponaria 
officinalis, whose leaves are used 
as a cleansing agent. 

soap-y (s0/pi), @.; compar. soapier, 
superl. soapiest. Containing, or 
impregnated with, soap (as, soapy 
water); covered with soap or 
lather; of the nature of soap; re- 
sembling soap; pertaining to or 
characteristic of soap (as, a soapy 
feel); also, fig., unctuous, ingra- 
tiating, or smooth-tongued 
(slang). 

soar (sor), v. [OF. F. essorer, < 
L. ez-, out, + aura, air.] I. ir. 
To fly upward, as a bird (as, “the 
thrilling strains of the skylark 

. as she soared towards the 

heavens”: R. Graves’s ‘Spiritual 
Quixote,” ii. 5); mount upward 
in the air to a great height with upper part of Stem with Flow- 
little advance in any other direc- ers of Soapwort. 

tion; also, to fly at a great height, without visible move- 
ments of the pinions, as a bird; glide along at a height, as 
an aéroplane; in general, to rise or ascend to a height; rise 
imposingly to a great altitude, as a mountain (as, “Far away 
to the east was seen the conical head of Orizaba soaring 
high into the clouds”: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” 
iii. 6); fig., to rise to a higher or more exalted level; aspire 


Branch with Fruits of Soapberry (Sapindus 
drummondi).— a, a flower. 


An establishment for 


a ee 


(variable) d as d or j, § as 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; 


s or sh, t as t or ch, z as z or zh; 9, 
t, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


soar 


beyond the commonplace or ordinary level. IZ. tr. To 
perform (a flight) by soaring; reach in soaring (as, “stupen- 
dous heights to soar”: Young’s “Night Thoughts,” iv. 611); 
fly upward through (the air: as, “soaring th’ air sublime, 

Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” vii. 421).—soar, n. The act or 
an act of soaring; the height attained in soaring.—soar/er, 


n.—soar/ing-ly, adv. 


sob! (sob), v. t.; sobbed, sobbing. [Cf. sop, v.] To soak or 


saturate, as with water. [Prov.] 


sob? (sob), v.; sobbed, sobbing. [ME. sobben; perhaps imit.] 
I. intr. To utter a sound caused by a convulsive catching 


of the breath, under the influence of violent emotion, esp. 


grief; weep with such sounds (as, “sobbing and crying, and 
wringing her hands as if her heart would break”: Sterne’s 
“Tristram Shandy,” iv. 16); hence, to make a sound re- 


sembling this (as, “The wild Winds flew round, sobbing in 
their dismay”: Shelley’s “Adonais,” xiv.). IL ¢r. To 
utter with sobs; also, to put, send, etc., by sobbing or with 
sobs (as, to sob one’s self to sleep).—sob2, I. n. An act 
of sobbing; a convulsive catching of the breath as under the 
influence of grief (as, “Her body was shaken with sobs, 
though the tears came not”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” 
ii. 11); any sound suggesting this (as, ‘““The anchor came up 
with a sob”: Kipling’s “(Captains Courageous,” iii.). IL. a. 
Seeking, designed, or fitted to call forth sobs or to appeal 
strongly to the emotions, as of readers or hearers (orig. in 
journalistic use); pathetic; emotional: as, a sob sister 
(orig., a woman writer of pathetic or emotional newspaper 
articles); a sob story; oh stuff. [Slang.]—sob/bing, n. 
The act of one who sobs; the sound produced by this.— 
sob/bing-ly, adv. 

sob-by (sob/i), a. [From sob!: cf. soppy.] Soaked, as with 
water; wet, as ground. [Prov.] 
so-be-it (sd-bé/it), conj. [Orig. three words, so be it.] If 
it be so that; provided. [Archaic.] 
so-ber (sd/bér), a. [OF. F. sobre, < L. sobrius, sober, not 
drunk, temperate, moderate, prudent, appar. < so-, for 
se-, without, apart, + ebrius, drunk: cf. solve and ebriety. | 
Free from the influence of intoxicating liquor; not intoxicated 
or drunk; also, not given to the use of strong drink; habit- 
ually temperate in the use of liquor; hence, temperate in 
general; not given to the indulgence of the appetite; charac- 
terized by absence of excess or indulgence, as diet; also, 
quiet or sedate in demeanor, as persons (as, ‘a sober thought- 
ful man”: Trollope’s “Barchester Towers,” xxiv.); serious; 
grave; solemn; not mirthful or jocular; marked by serious- 
ness, gravity, solemnity, etc., as demeanor, speech, etc. 
(as, “I do not assert that in sober earnest he expects to be 
shown all these wonders at once”: Lamb’s “Old Margate 
Hoy’’); also, free from haste, excitement, violence, etc. (as, 
“Legions . . . move to meet their foes with sober pace”’: 
Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “Georgics,” ii. 380); showing self- 
control; also, free from excess, extravagance, or exaggera- 
tion (as, sober facts; a sober estimate; ‘“cruelties which even 
in the most accurate and sober narrative excite just detesta- 
tion,’ Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); subdued in tone, 
as color; not gay or showy, as clothes (as, “Aunt Mary’s 
sober bonnet and brooch and gown”: W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 1); also, sane or rational (as, “people in their 
sober senses”: Lover’s “Handy Andy,” nv; also, small, 
slight, or poor (chiefly Sc.).—so/ber, v. t. or i.. To make or 
become  sober.—so/ber-ly, adv.—so/ber=mind/ed, a. 
Having or showing a sober mind; self-controlled; sensible. 
—so/ber=mind/ed-ness, 7.—so/ ber-ness, 7.—so/ber- 
sided (-si’ded), a. Being a sobersides; of a serious dispo- 
sition: as, “She’s not a sober-sided woman for all her calm” 
(Eden Phillpotts’s “Red Redmaynes,”’ Vi.). —so’/ber-sides, 
m. A sedate or serious person: as, “a melancholy sober- 
sides” (C. Bronté’s “Villette,” XXviii.). 

So-bran-je (sd-brin’ye), n. [Bulg., ‘assembly.’] The 
national assembly of Bulgaria, consisting of a single chamber 
of elected deputies. 

so-bri-e-ty (sd-brie-ti), n. [L. sobrietas.] The state or 
quality of being sober; temperance or moderation in the 
use of strong drink; moderation in the indulgence of the 
appetite generally; seriousness, gravity, or solemnity; 
avoidance of excess or extravagance in any respect; sane- 
hess or soundness, as of judgment. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 


= - A her; pin, pine; 
Glect, agony, inté, nite; 
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not, note, move, nér; up, lite, 
operg, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, 


social 
so-bri-quet (sd/bri-ka, F. so-bré-ka), n. [F.; origin unce 
tain.] A nickname. 
soc (sok), n. Same as soke. 
soc-age (sok/aj), m. [AF. socage, < ML. soca, E. soke 
A former tenure of lands in England by the performance c 
certain determinate services.—soc/ag-er (-a-jér), n. On 
who held land by socage. : 
so=called (sd/kald’), a. Called or designated thus; usually 
called or styled thus (by the name or term used), but no 
properly or with admitted truth: chiefly in attributive us 
(as, their so-called liberty is only license). See also phras 
so called, under so, adv. 
soc/cage, etc. See socage, etc. Te 
soc-cer (sok/ér), n. [From assoc., abbr. of association. 
A form of the game of football in which the use of the hand 
and arms either for playing the ball or for interfering witl 
an opponent is prohibited. Also called Association football 
Cf. Rugby football. ae 
so-cia-ble (sd/sha-bl), a. [F. sociable, < L. sociabilis, < 
sociare, associate, join, < socius, companion: see social. 
Inclined to associate with or be in the company of other: 
(as, ‘“Man is said to be a sociable animal”: Addison, in “Spec 
tator,” 9); also, disposed to be friendly or agreeable in com: 
pany; companionable; also, characterized by or pertaining 
to intercourse or companionship with others, esp. friendly 
intercourse (as, sociable habits).—sociable weaver=bird. 
See weaver-bird.—so/cia-ble, n. An informal gathering 
of people for social purposes, esp. a meeting of the members 
of a church: as, “You'll see her settled down one of these 
days, and teaching Sunday School and helping at sociables” 
(Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” xxxix.). [U. S.]—so’cia- 
bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), so’cia-ble-ness, n.—so/cia-bly, adv. 
so-cial (sd/shal), a. [F. social, < L. socialis, < socius, 
companion, associate, partner, ally, as adj. sharing, asso- 
ciated, allied: akin to L. sequi, follow, Skt. sakhi, com- 
panion, sac-, accompany, follow: cf. sequent.] Pertaining 
to, devoted to, or characterized by friendly companionship, 
intercourse, or relations (as, social pleasures; a social evening 
or gathering; a social club); inclined toward friendly inter- 
course or relations, or sociable, as persons or the disposition, 
tastes, spirit, etc.; sometimes, pertaining to, connected with, 
or suited to the intercourse of polite or fashionable society 
(as, a social function;- social prominence; social graces); 
also, living, or disposed to live, in companionship with others, 
or in a community, rather than in isolation (as, man is 
naturally a social being); of animals, living together in 
communities, as bees, wasps, ants, etc. (opposed to solitary); 
compound, as ascidians; of plants, growing in patches or 
clumps; characterized by or pertaining to life in com- 
munities (as, many wasps approach the bees in their social 
manner of life); specif., of or pertaining to the life and 
relations of human beings in a community, or of human 
beings generally viewed as members of a community (as, 
the social state; social conditions or institutions; social 
problems; social science, see phrase below; social work, 
see phrase below); of or pertaining to human society; also, 
of or pertaining to society as a body divided into classes 
graded according to worldly status (as, social rank; one’s 
social equals); also, pertaining to or advocating socialism 
(as, a Social Democrat: see phrase below); socialistic; 
also, of or pertaining to allies or confederates, as a war (as, 
in Gr. hist., the Social War between Athens and its con- 
federates in 357-355 B.c.; in Rom. hist., the Social War 
between Rome and its Italian allies in 90-88 B.C.).—social 
contract, a supposed expressed or implied agreement 
regulating the relations of citizens with one another and 
with the government, and forming the foundation of political 
society. The phrase (in the French form contrat social) 
was used by J. J. Rousseau as the title of a political treatise 
(1762) which exercised great influence in France and else- 
where previous to the Revolution.—Social Democrat, 
a member of any of certain political parties with socialistic 
principles, in Germany and elsewhere.—Social Democratic 
party (in Russian politics). See Bolshevik, n.—Social 
Revolutionary party (in Russian politics). See Bol- 
shevik, n.—social science or sciences, the science or group 
of sciences concerned with all that relates to the social con- 
dition of man, or to his existence and well-being as a member 


pull; oi, oil; ou, 


: out; (lightened) aviary 
chip; g, go; th, | ; 
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social 


of an organized community. —social settlement, a settle- 
ment or establishment conducted in a neglected or unfavored 
‘neighborhood for local social betterment. See settlement.— 
social unit, an individual, a family, or a larger group of 
persons, taken as a unit in social organization; specif., in 
recent use, the residents collectively of any of a number of 
districts into which a community is divided in organizing 
for the betterment of social conditions, the residents of each 
district conducting their own welfare-work through elected 
fepresentatives, and all having a voice or a part in the work. 
—social work, work directed toward the betterment of 
«social conditions in the community, as by organizations or 
individuals seeking to improve the condition of the poor, to 
promote the welfare of children, or to carry on other philan- 
thropic activities.—social worker, a person engaged in 
social work.—the social evil, prostitution.—so/cial, n. 
A social gathering or party; also, a club or association for 
social purposes (U. S.). 
so-cial-ism (sd/shal-izm), n. [= F. socialisme.] A theory 
or system of social organization which aims at securing better 
distribution and more effective production of wealth by the 
vesting of the ownership and control of the means of produc- 
tion, capital, land, etc., in the community as a whole; also, 
procedure or practice in accordance with this theory; also, 
the socialistic movement.—Christian socialism, any of 
various socialistic theories or systems designed to secure 
practical adjustments for the benefit of all by the application 
of the principles of Christianity to the ordinary business of 
life; esp., such a system promulgated in England about 
1850 by F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and others, opposed 
to the existing system of competition and favoring instead 
codperation in production and distribution.—gild (or 
guild) socialism, a socialistic theory or system put forth 
and developed in England in the early part of the 20th 
century, which advocates the reorganization of society, on 
the basis of function, in ‘national gilds,’ or associations of 
persons connected with the various trades, industries, and 
professions (suggested by the gilds of the middle ages), 
these associations to be self-governing and the basis of repre- 
sentation in the government to be gild, trade, or profession 
rather than political area or division, and which aims at 
decentralization in industry and politics, and the placing of 
as large a part as possible of governmental activity in the 
hands of local communities.—state socialism, socialism, 
or any system of measures of socialistic character, esp. for 
the benefit of the working class, established and directed 


by the existing state or government.—so/cial-ist. I. 7. 
An advocate or supporter of socialism. II. a. Of or per- 
taining to socialists; socialistic.—so-cial-is/tic, a. Of or 


pertaining to socialists or socialism; in accordance with 
socialism; advocating or supporting socialism.—so-cial- 
is’ti-cal-ly, adv. 

so-ci-al-i-ty (sd-shi-al/i-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). [F. socialité, 
< L. socialitas.| The state or quality of being social; social 
companionship or intercourse; a social affair, gathering, or 
the like (esp. in pl.); also, social nature or tendencies as 
shown in the assembling of individuals in communities; 
the action on the part of individuals of associating together 
in communities. 

$0-cial-ize (sd/shal-iz), v. t.; -ized, izing. To render social; 
make fit for life in companionship with others; also, to render 
socialistic; establish or regulate according to the theories of 
socialism. —so’cial-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n. 

so-cial-ly (sd/shal-i), adv. In a social manner or respect.— 
so’cial-ness, 7. 

So-ci-e-ta-ri-an (sd-si-e-ta/ri-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
society; social. Also so-ci/e-ta-ry (-ta-ri). 

S0-Ci-e-ty (sd-si/e-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz).. [F. société, < L. 
societas, < socius: see social.] Companionship or company 
(as, to seek or enjoy one’s society; to be on a desert island 

without other society than that of animals); friendly associa~ 
tion, intercourse, or relations (as, ‘Among unequals what 
society Can sort, what harmony, or true delight?” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” viii. 383); those with whom one has com- 
panionship or intercourse; a body of persons associated in 
intercourse by their calling, interests, etc. (as, diplomatic 
society; official society); often, the social intercourse, activi- 
ties, or life of the polite or fashionable world (as, accomplish- 
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socket 


ments fitting one for society; to shine in society; to make 
one’s début in society); the body of those associated in the 
intercourse of the polite or fashionable world; the upper, 
richer, or more fashionable class in a community in their 
social intercourse and relations; also, the condition of those 
living in companionship with others, or in a community, 
rather than in isolation; the social mode of living; a body 
of individuals living as members of a community (as, a 
society of human beings; a society of wasps); a community; 
the body of human beings generally, associated or viewed as 
members of a community (as, the evolution of human society; 
to work for the welfare of society; society demands the 
punishment of crime); sometimes, human beings collectively 
regarded as a body divided into classes graded according 
to worldly status (as, the higher or lower ranks or classes of 
society); also, association}, alliancet, or confederationt; 
hence, an organization of persons associated together for the 
promotion of common purposes or objects, whether religious, 
benevolent, literary, scientific, political, patriotic, or other 
(as, “a society . . . for helping the deserving poor’: Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy,” xvii.); an association for usefulness, 
profit, or pleasure.—Society of Friends. See friend, n.— 
Society of Jesus. See Jeswit.—so-ci/e-ty, a. Of or per- 
taining to society or societies; esp., belonging or pertaining 
to those associated in the intercourse of the polite or fash- 
ionable world, or the upper, richer, or more fashionable class 
in a community (as, “I went over to paint a portrait of a 
Society woman,” L. Merrick’s “(House of Lynch,” vi.; “We 
are told so in the society papers,’ Du Maurier’s ‘“‘Trilby,” 
iii.).—society verse [tr. F. vers de société], light, graceful, 
entertaining poetry, such as to appeal to polite society. 
So-cin-i-an (so-sin/i-an). I.n. A follower of Lelius Socinus 
(1525-62) and his nephew Faustus Socinus (1539-1604), 
Italian Protestant theologians, who denied the divinity of 
Christ, although holding that he was miraculously begotten 
and thus entitled to adoration. IE. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Socinians or their doctrines. —So-cin/i-an-ism, n. 
so-ci-o- (so/shi-d-). Form of L. socius, companion, associate 
(see social), used in combination, often as if representing 
social, or having reference to society, as in socio-economic 
(both social and economic), socio-political. 
so-Ci-o-log-ic, so-ci-o-log-i-cal (so/shi-d-loj/ik, -i-kal), a. 
[See sociology.] Of or pertaining to sociology; pertaining 
to human society, or to subjects or questions relating to it. 
—so’ci-o-log’i-cal-ly, adv.—so-ci-ol/o-gist (-ol/9-jist), n. 
One versed in sociology; a student of sociology.—so-ci- 
ol’o-gize (-jiz), v.1.; -gized, -gizing. To study or investigate 
matters of sociology. 
so-ci-ol-o-gy (sd-shi-ol/6-ji), m. [See socio- and -logy.] The 
science or study of the origin, development, and constitution 
of human society; the science of the fundamental laws of 
social relations, institutions, etc.; sometimes, the whole 
group of social sciences. 
sock! (sok), n. [AS. socc, < L. soccus, kind of light, low- 
heeled shoe, slipper.] A light shoe, a slipper, or the like 
(now rare); esp., a light shoe worn by ancient Greek and 
Roman comic actors, sometimes taken as a symbol of comedy 
(cf. buskin); also, a short stocking reaching about half-way 
to the knee. 
sock? (sok), v. ¢. 
[Slang.]—sock?, n. 


{Origin obscure.] To strike or hit hard. 
A hard blow. [Slang.] 


sock-dol-o-ger (sok-dol/g-jér), n. [Also sockdolager; origin 
obscure.] A heavy, knock-down, or finishing blow; fig., 
a reply, argument, or the like that decisively settles a matter; 
[Slang, 


u 3] something unusually large, heavy, etc. 
WS: 
sock-er (sok/ér), n. See soccer. ws 
sock-et (sok/’et),m. [ME. soket, sokette; origin oho 
uncertain.] A hollow part or piece for re- ’% 
ceiving and holding some part cr thing; esp., 
the hollow part of a candlestick, in which the 
candle is set (as, “The candles had burned 
down to their sockets’: H. James’s “Portrait 
of a Lady,” xlii.); in anat., a hollow in one 
part, which receives another part (as, the ue 
socket of the eye); the concavity of a joint ,.socketc: Right 
(as, the socket of the hip).—sock’et,v.¢. To in front, with G, 


; ° glenoid fossa or 
place in or fit with a socket. nockers 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, zZ as 


’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; f, obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; i, F. bonbon; 


=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


socle 


so-cle (so/kl or sok/l), n. [F., < It. zoccolo, socle, orig. 
wooden shoe, patten, < L. socculus, dim. of soccus, E. sock}. ] 
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soft 


making soap, etc.—sodium hyposulphite. See hypo 


sulphite. 


In arch., a low, plain member supporting a wall, pedestal, | Sod-om (sod/9m),n. Anancient city which, according to th 


or the like. “ 
soc-man (sok/man), n.; pl. -men. One who held land in 
socage. ee ‘ 
So-crat-ic (s6-krat/ik), a. Of or pertaining to the Athenian 
philosopher Socrates (469?-399 s.c.), or his philosophy, 
followers, etc.—Socratic irony. See irony?.—Socratic 
method, the use of a series of questions as employed by 
Socrates to develop a latent idea, as in the mind of a pupil, 
or to elicit admissions, as from an opponent, tending to 
establish or to confute some proposition.—So-crat/ic, n. 
A disciple or follower of Socrates.—So-crat/i-cal-ly, adv. 
sod (sod), n. [ME. sod, sodde, = D. zode = MLG. and G. 
sode, sod.] A piece (usually square or oblong) cut or torn 
from the surface of grassland, containing the roots of grass, 
etc.; also, the surface of the ground, esp. when covered with 
grass; turf; sward.—the old sod, one’s native country or 
district: used esp. with reference to Ireland. [Colloq.] 
—sod, v. t.; sodded, sodding. To cover with sods: as, “a 
newly sodded grave” (C. Bronté’s ‘‘Villette,” xxvi.). ; 
so-da (so/da4), n. [ML. and It. soda F. soude, earlier 
soulde, orig. plant (as saltwort or glasswort) yielding soda- 
ash, hence soda; origin uncertain.] Sodium carbonate, 
soda-ash, or sal-soda (‘washing-soda’); also, sodium bicar- 
bonate (‘baking-soda’); also, sodium hydroxide (‘caustic 
soda’); also, the oxide of sodium; also, sodium (in phrases, 
as ‘carbonate of soda’); also, soda-water.—so/da=ash, n. 
Partially purified sodium carbonate, as that formerly ob- 
tained from the ashes of various plants growing by the sea- 
shore.—so/da=foun’tain, n. A vessel or apparatus for 
holding soda-water and provided with means of drawing it 
off as required; esp., an apparatus from which it is drawn 
off by faucets and which contains also receptacles for ice 
and flavoring syrups.—so/da=lime, n. A mixture of sodium 
a (caustic soda) and calcium hydroxide (slaked 
lime). 

so-da-list (sd/da-list), n. A member of a sodality. 

so-da-lite (so/da-lit), m. [From soda + -lite.] A mineral, 
a silicate of sodium and aluminium with sodium chloride, 
occurring in crystals and massive, and having usually a blue 
color: found in certain igneous rocks. 

so-dal-i-ty (sd-dal/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [L. sodalitas, < 
sodalis, mate, fellow, comrade.] Fellowship or association; 
also, an association, society, or fraternity (as, “There were 

. + military sodalities of musketeers, cross-bowmen, archers, 

swordsmen in every town”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
Introd., xiv.), in the Rom. Cath. Ch., a society with reli- 
gious or charitable objects. 

s0-da=wa-ter (sd/di-wa’tér), m. Orig., a beverage made with 
soda (sodium bicarbonate); now, an effervescent beverage 
consisting of water charged with carbon dioxide; also, this 
beverage variously served with the addition of fruit or other 
syrups, ice-cream, etc. 

sod-den (sod’/n), p. a. [Old pp. of seethe.] Boiled (now 
rare); also, soaked with liquid or moisture; hence, heavy, 
doughy, or soggy, as food; also, having the appearance of 
having been soaked; bloated, as the face; also, expression- 
less, dull, or stupid.—sod/den, v. t. ori. To make or become 
sodden: as, “The feet sink into soddened masses of decaying 
leaves” (Jefferies’s ‘“Gamekeeper at Home,” ii.).—sod/den- 
ness, 7. 

sod-dy (sod/i). I.a. Of orlike sod; made of sods. IW. n.5 
pl. soddies (-iz). A house made of sods. [Western U. S.] 

pee (sod’ér), n. and v, Old spelling of solder. See Isa. 
sah, 7 

so-dic (so/dik), a. Of or containing sodium. 

so-di-um (sd/di-um), n. [NL., < ML. soda: see soda. | 
Chem. sym., Na (see natriwm); at. wt., 23; sp. gr., 0.97. 
A soft, silver-white metallic element which oxidizes rapidly 
in moist air, occurring in nature only in the combined state. 
—sodium bicarbonate, a white crystalline compound, 
NaHCOs, used in cooking, medicine, etc.—sodium carbo- 
nate, a compound of sodium, Na2COs, occurring in an anhy- 
drous form as a white powder or in a crystalline state as 
sal-soda, etc.—sodium chloride, common salt, NaCl.— 
sodium hydroxide, a white caustic solid, NaOH, used in 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 


account in the Bible, was destroyed by fire from heaver 
because of the wickedness of its inhabitants (see Gen. xviii 
—xix.); hence, any extremely wicked place. See Gomorrah. — 
Sod/om-ite (-it), n. An inhabitant of Sodom; also [J. c.] 
one who practises sodomy (see Deut. xxiii. 17).—sod/om-y, 
mn. [F. sodomie.] Unnatural sexual intercourse, esp. of 
one man with another or of a human being with an animal. 

so-ev-er (s9-ev’ér), adv. [From so + ever.] At all; in any 
case; of any kind; in any way: used with generalizing force 
after who, what, when, where, how, any, all, etc. (sometimes 
separated by intervening words), often in composition: as, 
choose what person, time, or place soever you please; choose 
whatsoever person, etc., you please; “how little soever it 
may satisfy our curiosity” (J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” 
i. 1); in any way soever. 

so-fa (so/fa), m. [Ar. cuffah.] A long, upholstered seat or 
couch with a back and raised ends (or eas 

sof-fit (sof/it), n. [F. soffite, < It. soffitto, masc., soffitta, 
fem., < sof- (< L. sub), under, + fitto, pp. of figgere (< L. 
Jjigere), fix: cf. suffiz.] In ; 
arch., the under surface or 
face of an architrave, arch, 
or the like. 
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So-fi (sd/fi), etc. Same as 
Sufi, etc. 
soft (sdft), a. [AS. sdfte, 


var. of séfte, akin to OHG. 
semfti, G. sanft, D. zacht, 
soft.] Producing agreea- 
ble sensations (as, soft 
slumber); pleasant, easeful, or comfortable (as, “a soft 
retreat from sudden vernal showers”: Pope’s “Spring,” 
98); also, low or subdued in sound; sometimes, gentle and 
melodious; also, not harsh or unpleasant to the eye; not 
glaring, as light or color; not hard or sharp, as outlines; 
also, gentle or mild, as wind, rain, etc.; genial or balmy, as 
climate, air, etc. (as, “It was a lovely soft spring morning at 
the end of March”: S. Butler’s ‘““Way of All Flesh,” Ixxvi.); 
not rough or turbulent, as a stream; also, leisurely or easy, 
as pace or movement; gradual, as a slope or ascent; also, 
not hard, trying, or severe; involving little effort or work 
(colloq.: as, a soft job); also, gentle, mild, lenient, or com- 
passionate, as persons (as, “The soft Napzan race will soon 
repent Their anger’: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘“Georgics,” 
iv. 776); characterized by gentleness or tenderness, as the 
disposition, look, feelings, actions, etc.; also, smooth, 
soothing, or ingratiating, as words; not harsh or severe, as 
terms; also, yielding readily to the tender emotions, as 
persons; impressionable; sentimental, as language; also, 
easily influenced or swayed, as a person, the mind, etc.; 
easily imposed upon (colloq.); effeminate or unmanly; 
also, of delicate constitution, not strong or robust, or inca- 
pable of great endurance or exertion (as, the soft, or softer, 
sex, the female sex; ‘a certain kind of pulpit eloquence . . . 
powerful with the softer sex,’ Trollope’s ‘“Barchester 
Towers,” iv.); also, foolish or silly; sometimes, weak- 
minded (colloq.); also, yielding readily to touch or pressure; 
easily penetrated, divided, or altered in shape; not hard; 
not stiff; relatively deficient in hardness, as metal; specif., 
of money, in paper currency rather than coin ; also, smooth 
and agreeable to the touch, as the skin or hair; not rough or 
coarse; also, of water, relatively free from mineral salts that 
interfere with the action of soap; of beverages, not alcoholic 
or intoxicating; of the weather, etc., rainy, wet, or damp 
(prov.); thawing (U. S.); in phonetics, having a more or 
less sibilant sound, as the ¢ and g in cite and gin (as distin- 
guished from the ‘hard’ ¢ and g in corn and get); also, sonant 
or voiced, as g, b, and d, in distinction from k, p, and t, which 
are hard, surd, or breathed.—soft coal, bituminous coal.— 
soft pedal, a pedal, as in a pianoforte, for softening musical 
tones. Also fig. Cf. soft-pedal, v.—soft rays. See under 
ray?, n.—soft sawder. See sawder.—soft soap. See 
under soap, n.—soft tube. See under tube, n.—soft, n. 
That which is soft or yielding; the soft part of anything; 
softness; also, a foolish or silly person (prov. or colloq.: 


s, Ss, Soffits. 


pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


Glect, agony, inté, Gnite; (obscured) errant, operd, ardent, actgr, natire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; H, then; y, you; 
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as, “I know what the men like — a poor soft, as ’ud simper 
at ’em,” George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” liii.).—soft, adv. 
[AS. sdfte.] In a soft manner; softly.—soft, interj. Be 
quiet! hush! also, not so fast! stop! [Archaic.] 
sof-ta (sof’td), n. [Turk.; from Pei In Turkey, a Mo- 
hammedan student of theology and sacred law. 
soft=bod-ied (séft/bod’id), a. Having a soft body, as the 
mollusks. 

‘soft-en (s6f/n), v. t. or i. To make or become soft or softer. 
—soft/en-er, n.—soft/en-ing, n. A making or becoming 
soft: as, softening of the brain (in pathol., a degenerative 
process in the brain substance; in popular use, general 
paralysis, or paresis). 

soft=head-ed (sdft/hed’ed), a. Foolish or silly; weak in 
intellect. —soft/=head/ed-ness, n. 

soft=heart-ed (séft/hir’ted), a. Having a soft or tender 
heart: as, “I . . . had my own way, for my grandmother 
was .. . soft-hearted to children” (Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Old- 
town Folks,” iii.).—soft/=heart/ed-ness, n. 

soft-ish (séf/tish), a. Somewhat soft. 

soft-ly (sdft/li), adv. In a soft manner; in ease or comfort; 
in a subdued tone; quietly or silently; without force or 
violence; gently or tenderly.—soft/ness, n. 

soft=ped-al (séft/ped/al), v.; -aled or -alled, -aling or -alling. 
I. inir. To use the soft pedal, as in playing the pianoforte; 
fig., in collog. use, to tone down language or statements; 
be particularly cautious or reticent on a subject. II. ¢r. 
To soften the sound of by means of the soft pedal; fig., to 
tone down, or make less strong, uncompromising, noticeable, 
or the like (colloq.: as, to soft-pedal a statement; to soft- 
pedal an issue in a political campaign). 

‘soft=shell, soft=shelled (sdft/shel, -sheld), a. Having a 
soft shell: as, the soft-shelled crab (the common edible crab, 
Callinectes hastatus, when it has shed its hard shell and not 
yet grown another). 

soft=soap (sdft/sdp’), v. t. [See soft soap, under soap, n.] 
To ply with smooth words; cajole; flatter. [Colloq.] 

soft=spok-en (sdft/spd/kn), a. Of persons, speaking with 
a soft or gentle voice; mild; of words, softly or mildly 
spoken; persuasive. 

soft-wood (séft/wid), m. Any wood which is relatively soft 
or easily cut; a tree yielding such wood; in forestry, the wood 
of a coniferous tree; such a tree itself. 

soft-y (sdf’ti), n.; pl. softies (-tiz). A soft, silly, or weak- 
minded person; also, one who is easily imposed upon; also, 
an effeminate or unmanly person. [Colloq. ] 

sog (sog), v. 7. or t.; sogged, sogging. [Origin uncertain: cf. 
soak.| To soak; become or make soggy. [Now chiefly 

rov.]—sog, n. A piece of wet or marshy ground; a bog. 
Prov. Eng.]—sog’gy, a.; compar. soggier, superl. soggiest. 
Soaked; soppy; thoroughly wet; also, humid or sultry, as 
weather; also, damp and heavy, as ill-baked bread; sodden; 
also, spiritless, dull, or stupid.—sog’gi-ness, n. 

soh (soy, inter). See so, inter). 

so-ho (s0-hd’), inter7. Ho there! hello! a shout of hailing, 
encouragement, discovery, etc., orig. used by huntsmen. 
See Shakspere’s ““Romeo and Juliet,” ii. 4. 136, 

soi=di-sant (swo-dé-zin), a. [F., < soi (< L. se), one’s self, 
+ disant, ppr. of dire (< L. dicere), say.] Calling one’s 
self thus, or self-styled (as, a sot-disant marquis); also, so- 
called or pretended (as, a soi-disant science). 

soil! (soil), n. [ME. soyle, < AF. soil, appar. with sense < 
L. solum, ground, earth (see sole!), but with form due to 
OF. soil, mire (see soil?), or other words. ] The ground or 
earth (as, ‘Three years I lived upon a pillar, high Six cubits 
... last... this, That numbers forty cubits from the 
soil’: Tennyson’s “St. Simeon Stylites,” 90); also, the 
ground of a particular country or region, or a country, land, 
or region (as, to set foot on foreign soil; “Must I thus leave 
thee, Paradise? thus leave Thee, native soz?” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,”’ xi. 270); a piece of ground or tract of 
territory (obs. or archaic); also, the ground as producing 
vegetation or cultivated for its crops (as, fruitful, fertile, 
or barren sol; to till the soil); that portion of the earth’s 
surface in which plants grow, usually consisting of a mixture 
of disintegrated rock and decayed organic matter; earth; 
a particular kind of earth (as, a light, loose, or sandy soil). 

soil? (soil), ». [OF. soillier (F. sowiller), soil, OF. also roll in 
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mire, as swine, perhaps < L. suculus, dim. of sus, swine: 
cf. sow3.] I. tr. To make dirty or foul, esp. on the surface 
(as, to soil the hands, clothes, table-cloth, or carpet; to soil 
a book by handling); smirch, smudge, or stain; fig., to sully 
or tarnish, as with disgrace (as, to soil one’s name or reputa- 
tion); defile morally, as with sin; also, to manuref. IT, intr. 
To become soiled, or smirched, stained, tarnished, etc.— 
soil’, n. A soiling or being soiled (as, to protect clothes 
from soil); also, a spot, mark, or stain due to soiling (lit. 
or fig.: as, “The only soil of his fair virtue’s gloss .. . Is 
a sharp wit match’d with too blunt a will,” Shakspere’s 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” ii. 1. 47); also, dirty or foul matter; 
filth; sewage; ordure; manure or compost. 

soil’ (soil), n. [OF. soil, sowil, < soillier: see soil?.] A 
marshy or muddy place used by a wild boar for wallowing 
inf; also, a pool, stream, or the like in which a hunted deer 
or other animal takes refuge (as, “John Garnet could not 
but hope that now the deer had taken soil”: Whyte-Mel- 
ville’s ““Katerfelto,” xxiii.).—soil?, v. 7. To take to water or 
marshy ground, as a hunted deer: as, “He’s a heavy deer 
- . . He'll hang in Badgeworthy woods, or ‘soil’ in Badge- 
worthy water” (Whyte-Melville’s “Katerfelto,” xxiii.). 

soil# (soil), v. t. [Origin uncertain.] To feed (horses, cattle, 
etc.) on green food, for purging; also, to feed on freshly cut 
green fodder, for fattening. 

soiled (soild), a. Having soil or earth (as specified): as, 
“the black-soiled Iowa plain” (Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrow- 
smith,” xix.). 

soil-ure (soil/fir), n. The act of soiling, smirching, or stain- 
ing, or the state of being soiled (see Shakspere’s “Troilus 
and Cressida,” iv. 1. 56); also, a soil or stain. [Archaic.] 

soi-rée (swo-ra), n. [F., < soir, evening, < L. serum, 
evening, prop. neut. of serus, late.] An evening party or 
social gathering, often for a particular purpose: as, a musical 
or a dancing soirée; “the dramatic soirée of the Azure 
Society” (Arnold Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” viii.). 

so-ja (so’ja), n. [NL.] The soy-bean plant. 

so-journ (sd/jérn or s0-jérn’, Brit. soj/érn or suj/-), v. 4. 
[OF. sojorner (F. séjourner), < L. sub, under, + diurnus, 
of the day, daily: see diurnal.] To dwell for a time in a 
place; make a temporary stay: as, “One law . . . shall be 
for you, and for the stranger that sojourneth with you” 
(Num. xy. 16).—so/journ, n. ‘A temporary stay at a place 
(as, “During his sojourn at Tréves . . . Charles was con- 
stantly attended by the ambassadors of Lorraine”: J. F. 
Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iv. 2); also, a place of temporary 
stay (as, “Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn”: Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” iii. 15). 
—so/journ-er, n.—so/journ-ment, n. 

soke (sok), n. [ML. soca, < AS. sdécn, seeking, inquiry, 
jurisdiction, related to sécan, E. seek.] A former right of 
local jurisdiction of causes in England; also, a district over 
which such a right was exercised; a minor local division. 

soke-man (sok/man), n.; pl. -men. A socman. 

Sol! (sol), n. [L. sol, sun; akin to Gr. #dos, Skt. svar, 
Goth. sauil, Icel. sol, sun, and also E. sun?.] The sun, 
personified by the Romans as a god; in alchemy, gold; in 
her., same as or, 

sol? (sol), n. [OF. sol (F. sow), < ML. solidus, a coin, LL. a 
gold coin: see solidus, and cf. sow and soldier.]| An old 
French coin and money of account, equal to the twentieth 
part of a livre. 

sol? (sol), n. In music, the syllable used for the fifth tone of 
the scale (G, in the major scale of C), and sometimes for the 
tone G. See sol-fa. 

so-la!} (sd-la’), interj7. [Cf. soho.] A call to attract atten- 
tion. See Shakspere’s ‘“Merchant of Venice,” v. 1. 39-44. 

so-la? (sd/li), . [Bengali sola.] An East Indian legumi- 
nous plant, Aschynomene aspera, whose stems yield a pithy 
material much used for making light hats and helmets. See 
topt. 

sola’ (sd/la), a. [L.] Fem. of solus. . 

sol-ace (sol/as), n. [OF. solas (F. soulas), <_L. solactum, 
solatium, < solari, comfort, soothe: cf. solatiwm and con- 
sole?.| Comfort in sorrow or trouble; alleviation of distress 
or discomfort; consolation; relief; hence, something that 
gives comfort, consolation, or relief (as, ““The evening pipe 
was the conclusion and solace of the day’: Besant’s ‘‘All 


{variable) d as d or j, g as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
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Sorts and Conditions of Men,” i.); also, pleasuref or enjoy- 
ment}, or something that gives pleasure} (as, “Though sight 
be lost, Life yet hath many solaces, enjoy’d Where other 
senses want not their delights”: Milton’s ‘‘Samson Ago- 
nistes,”’ 915).—sol/ace, v.; -aced, -acing. I.tr. To comfort, 
console, or cheer (a person, one’s self, the heart, etc.: as, 
“Mrs. Corney was about to solace herself with a cup of tea,” 
Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xxiii.); alleviate or relieve (sorrow, 
distress, etc.: as, “fevered with ivy poison, and solacing 
his woes with tobacco and Shakspere,” Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail,” xiv.); also, to entertaint or amusef (as, “We will 
with some strange pastime solace them”: Shakspere’s ‘‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” iv. 3. 377). I. intr. To give comfort or 
consolation; also, to take comfort or pleasuref (as, ‘““But one 
thing to rejoice and solace in, And cruel death hath catch’d 
it from my sight!’ Shakspere’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,” iv. 5. 
47).—sol/ace-ment, n.—sol/a-cer (-a-sér), 7. 

so-lan (sd/lan), m. [From Scand.] The gannet, Sula 
bassana. 

sol-a-na-ceous (sol-a-na/shius), a. [See solanwm.] Belong- 
ing to the Solanacex, or nightshade family of plants, which 
includes, besides the many species of Solanum (see solanum), 
the belladonna, henbane, mandrake, stramonium, tobacco, 
capsicum pepper, tomato, petunia, etc. 

so-lan=goose (sd/lan-gis), n. The solan. 

sol-a-nine (sol/a-nin), n. [F., < L. solanum, nightshade.] 
In chem., an alkaloidal substance obtained from the black 
nightshade and other species of solanum. 

so-la-no (s6-lé/nd), ». [Sp.. < L. solanus, < sol, sun.] 
A hot easterly wind of the Mediterranean, esp. on the eastern 
coast of Spain, or a moist easterly wind of the same regions. 

so-la-num (sd-la/num), m. [L., nightshade.] Any plant 
of the genus Solanum, which comprises gamopetalous herbs, 
shrubs, and small trees, including the nightshades, egg-plant, 
common potato, etc. 

so-lar (s0/] 
to the sun (as, solar phenomena; the solar system, see 
phrase below); determined by the sun (as, solar hour, the 
twenty-fourth part of a solar day; solar day, see day; solar 
month, see month; solar year, see year; solar time, see 
apparent solar time and mean solar time, under time, n.); 
indicating time by means of or with reference to the sun (as, 
a solar chronometer); proceeding from the sun, as light or 
heat; operating by the light or heat of the sun, as a mecha- 
nism; resembling or suggesting the sun; also, sacred to the 
sun, or connected with the worship of the sun (as, a solar 
temple); representing or symbolizing the sun (as, a solar 
deity); in astrol., subject to the influence of 
the sun; having the character determined by 
the sun.—solar disk, in Egyptian art, a disk 
used as a symbol of the sun, and often borne 
upon the head in representations of solar 
deities. Cf. swn-disk and Ra.—solar plexus, 
in anat., a network of nerves situated at the 
upper part of the abdomen, behind the 
stomach and in front of the aorta.—solar 
system, the sun together with all the planets, 
etc., directly or indirectly revolving round 
it.—so/lar-ism, mn. The interpretation of 
myths by reference to the sun, esp. such 
interpretation carried to an extreme.—so/lar- 
ist, n. 

so-la-ri-um (s9-la/ri-um), 7.; pl. -ria (-ri-d). 
[L., < sol, sun: cf. sollar.] A sun-dial; also, 
a room, gallery, or the like exposed to the 
sun’s rays, as at a seaside hotel or for con- 
valescents in a hospital. 

so-lar-ize (sa/lir-tz), v.; -ized, -izing. [From } 
solar.| I. tr. To affect by sunlight; in 
photog., to injure or alter by excessive expo- (i 
sure to light. IE, intr. In photog., to be-  ggyptian Solar 
come injured by overexposure. —so/lar-i-za/= Deity, with Solar 
tion (-i-za/shon), n. Metrensuee 

so-la-ti-um (s6-la/shi-um), n.; pl. -tia (-shi-g). Nauseum of Art, 
[L.: see solace.] A solace or compensation, 

as for suffering or loss; specif., in Jaw, an additional 
sum, beyond actual damages, paid as a solace for injured 
feelings. 


ar), a. [L. solaris, < sol, sun.] Of or pertaining 
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sold (sold). Preterit and past participle of selJ!. | 
ae ia) n. [OF.: see sultan.] [Also cap.] The 
sovereign of a Mohammedan country; a sultan: as, “the — 
soldan of Egypt” (Hume’s “Essays,” Of the First Principles 
of Government). [Archaic or hist. ] 

sol-der (sod/ér or sol/dér), n. [OF. soldure, soudure (F. 
soudure), < solder, souder (F. souder), to solder, < L. 
solidare, make solid, < solidus, E. solid.] Any of various 
fusible alloys, some (‘soft solders’) fusing readily, and others 
(‘hard solders’) fusing only at red at 


heat, applied in a melted state to 5 
metal surfaces, joints, etc., to unite << ee 
ad 
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them; fig., anything that joins or 
unites.—sol/der, v. I. tr. To unite 
with solder; hence, to unite closely . Tools and sea 
and firmly by means of some other yqcer sg Si derimg-inens 
substance or device; fig., to join pe d, d, shavers or 
closely and’ intimately; also, to # ; : 
mend; repair; patch up. IL intr. To unite things with 
solder; also, to become soldered; become united as if by 
soldering; grow together (as, ‘‘Their [children’s] little brit- 
tle bones quickly solder”: W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and 
Long Ago,” i.).—sol/der-er, n. 
sol-dier (sdl/jér), n. [OF. soldier, soldeier, < solde, soldee, 
pay (as of soldiers), < ML. solidus, a coin, piece of money: 
see sol2.] One who serves in an army for pay; one engaged 
in military service; specif., one of the rank and file in such 
service, sometimes including non-commissioned officers (as, 
“That in the captain’s but a choleric word, Which in the 
soldier is flat blasphemy”: Shakspere’s “Measure for 
Measure,” ii. 2. 131); also, a man of military skill or experi- 
ence; fig., one who contends or serves in any cause; in zodl., 
in colonies of certain ants, one of a type of workers with large 
head and powerful jaws; in colonies of termites, one of a kind 
of large-headed individuals. —soldier of fortune, a military 
adventurer; one ready to serve as a soldier wherever there 
is promise of profit, adventure, or other advantage. Also 
fig.—sol/dier, v. 7. To act or serve as a soldier (as, “I 
suppose I’ve got to go soldiering for a bit”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Britling,” ii. 2. § 6); also, to make a mere show of 
working (colloq.); feign illness, or malinger (colloq.).— 
sol/dier=bee’tle, m. Any of various serricorns, as Chaulio- 
gnathus pennsylvanicus, a beetle whose larva destroys other 
insects. —sol/dier=bug, mn. Any of various predaceous 
hemipterous insects, esp. of the genus 
Podisus, as P. spinosus, a common 
North American species which preys 
upon cutworms and other destruc- 
tive larve.—sol/dier=crab, n. A 
hermit-crab.—sol/dier-ly, a. Of, 
like, or befitting a soldier.—sol/« 
dier-li-ness, n.—sol/dier-ship, n. 
The condition or profession of a 
soldier; soldierly qualities or skill 
(as, “Wallace . . . was now going 
to pitch his soldiership against that 
of the greatest general in Christen- 
dom”: Jane Porter’s “Scottish @ 
Chiefs,” xlix.).—sol/dier-y,n. Sol- Spined Soldier-bug(Podisus 
diers collectively; a body of sol- Spinosss) ~~ oo ave 
diers on “These peer he of adult, ‘al ‘enlarged. (ines 
-. + @ Herce and rapacious sol- $20W natural sizes of can 
diery”: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” Meta 
xvii.); also, military training; knowledge of military matters. 
sol-do (sol’/ds), n.; pl. -di (-dé). [It., < ML. solidus: see 
sol?,] An Italian copper coin and money of account, the 
twentieth part of a lira (or 5 centesimi), equal to about 1 
U.S. cent. 
sole! (sol), n. [OF. F. sole, < ML. sola, for L. solea, sole, 
sandal, < solum, ground, earth, foundation, sole of foot or 
shoe: cf. soil1 and sole?.] | The bottom or under surface of 
the foot; also, the corresponding under part of a shoe, 
boot, or the like, or this part exclusive of the heel; also, a 
separate shaped piece, as of felt, for placing in the bottom of 
a shoe, etc.; also, the bottom, under surface, or lower part 
of anything; in golf, the under surface or part ofa golf- 
club, which rests on the ground.—sole}, »v. t.; soled, soling. 
To furnish with a sole, as a shoe, a stocking, etc.; also, in 
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_ golf, to place the sole of 

4 tion ee . stroke. 

sole? (sol), n.; pl. soles or (esp. collectively) sole. [OF. F. 
sole, < ML. sola, for L. solea, sole (fish), eis a (from 
the flat shape) of solea, sandal, whence E. sole!.] Any of 
various flatfishes (family Soleidx) with a more or less oval or 
elliptical body, as Solea solea, a food-fish common along 
European 

coasts; also, 
any of various, 
other flat- «ge 
fishes, asf 
Eopsetta jor- % 
daniand Pset- 
tichthys mela- 
nostictus of 
the Pacific 
coast of North 
America. 
sole® (sol), a. [OF. sol, fem. sole (F. seul, fem. seule), < L. 
solus, fem. sola, alone, single: cf. solus, solo, and sullen.] 
Unaccompanied by others, alone, or solitary (archaic: as, 
“T should be sole in this sweet solitude,” Byron’s “Manfred,” 
ii. 2); also, single or unmarried (now only in law: as, a feme 
sole, see under feme); also, consisting of one person only (as, 

_ acorporation sole: see corporation); also, being the only one 
or ones, or only (as, “‘The sole wall decoration of his studio 
was a Japanese print,”’ Arnold Bennett’s ‘“‘(Old Wives’ Tale,”’ 
ji. 8; “the sole grounds of the repeal of the five duties,” 
Burke’s “American Taxation”); sometimes, being the only 
one of the kind, or unique (as, ‘‘To all the fowls he seems A 
pheenix . . . that sole bird’: Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” 
v. 272); also, belonging or pertaining to one individual or 
group to the exclusion of all others (as, to have the sole 
right to a thing; a fund for one’s sole use; the sole work of 
two men); exclusive; also, uniform, as color. 

sol-e-cism (sol/é-sizm), n. [F. solécisme, < L. solecismus, 
< Gr. godotkiouds, < codorxifew, violate the rules of 
grammar; said to have referred orig. to the bad Greek 
spoken at Soli, Gr. 2éAo., town in Cilicia.] A violation of 
the grammatical or other settled usages of a language; a 
construction or expression at variance with grammatical 
or approved usage lis ‘it was him,’ for ‘it was he’); also, a 
breach of good manners or etiquette (as, “unused to society, 
and... afraid of making herself . . . conspicuous by 
some solecism or blunder’: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxvii.); 
any error, impropriety, or inconsistency. —sol/e-cist (-sist), 
m. One who is guilty of solecisms.—sol-e-cis/tic, a. Of 
the nature of a solecism; characterized by solecisms.— 
sol-e-cis’ti-cal-ly, adv. 

soled (sold), a. Having soles: as, thin-soled. 

_sole=leath-er (sdl/lerH’ér), . A strong, thick leather used 
esp. for the soles of shoes. . . 

sole-ly (sdl/li), adv. [See sole?.] Without companionshipf, 
or in solitude}; also, as the only one or ones (as, “left solely 
heir to all his lands,’ Shakspere’s “‘Taming of the Shrew,” 
ii. 1. 118; the employers are solely responsible); also, ex- 
clusively or only (as, plants found solely in the tropics; 
questions relating solely to personal experience); wholly; 
merely. ‘ 

sol-emn (sol/em), a. [OF. solemne, solempne, < L. solemnis, 
sollemnis, also sollennis, established, appointed, solemn. ] 
Marked by or observed with religious rites, as feasts, feast- 
days, etc.; having a religious character, as rites, ceremonies, 
etc.; hence, of a formal or ceremonious character (as, “Pro- 

claim A solemn council forthwith to be held”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” i. 755); sometimes, grand, stately, or 
sumptuous, as entertainments, dress, etc.t; of great dignity 
or importance, as persons, places, etc.{; also, made according 
to religious forms, as a vow or oath (applied specif. in the 
Roman Catholic Church to certain vows, as in religious 
orders, of a more serious nature than others known as 
‘simple vows’); also, made in due legal or other express 
form, as a declaration, agreement, etc.; characterized 
by dignified or serious formality, as proceedings; serious 
or earnest, as assurances, feelings, purposes, etc.; grave, 
sober, or mirthless, as a person, the face, speech, tone, 
mood, etc. (as, “No solemn sanctimonious face T pull®: 


(a club) on the ground, as in prepara- 
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solfeggio 


Hood’s “Ode to Rae Wilson,” 43); such as to cause serious 
thoughts or a grave mood (as, a solemn sight; a solemn 
silence; solemn music); gravely or somberly impressive; 
also, somber, as in colorf (as, “suits of solemn black’: 
Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” i. 2. 78).—Solemn League and 
Covenant. See covenant, n.—so-lem-ni-ty (sd-lem/ni-ti), 
m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). Observance of rites or ceremonies 
(religious or other), as on an important occasion (as, “They 
ordained . . . in no case to let that day pass without 
solemnity”: 2 Mac. xv. 36); solemn celebration; a solemn 
observance, ceremonial proceeding, or special formality 
(often in pl.: as, to commemorate an event with all due 
solemnities); a course or occasion of ceremonial proceeding 
(as, “Ye shall have a song, as in the night when a holy 
solemnity is kept”: Isa. xxx. 29); a formal celebration or 
festivity (as, “A fortnight hold we this solemnity, In nightly 
revels and new jollity”: Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” v. 1. 376); also, the state or character of being » 
solemn; seriousness or earnestness; gravity; impressive- 
ness; in law, a formality requisite to render an act or docu- 
ment valid.—sol’em-nize (-em-niz), v. t.; -nized, -nizing. 
To observe (a day, occasion, etc.) or commemorate (an event, 
etc.) with rites or ceremonies; also, to hold or perform 
(ceremonies, services, etc.) in due manner; esp., to celebrate 
(a marriage); perform the ceremony of (marriage); in 
general, to go through with ceremony or formality; also, to 
render solemn, serious, or grave (as, “The sight of the awful 
and majestic in nature had .. . the effect of solemnising 
my mind”: Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” x.).—sol/em- 
ni-za/tion (-ni-za/shon), n.—sol/emn-ly, adv.—sol/emn- 
ness, sol/em-ness, 7. 
sole-ness (sdl/nes), n. The state or condition of being sole, 
alone, or without others. 
so-le-no-don (s9-lé/nd-don), n. [NL., < Gr. owdjv, channel, 
+ ddobs (ddor7-), tooth.] Either of the two species of the 
genus Solenodon, the agouta of Haiti and the almiqui of 
Cuba, opossum-like 
insectivorous ani- 
mals with a long 
snout, coarse fur, 
and a long, scaly 
tail; an opossum- 
shrew. — so-le/no- 
dont (-dont), a. 
and n. 
so-le-noid  (so-lé/- 
noid or s6/lé-noid), 
n. [Gr. cowry, 
channel, pipe: see-oid.] In elect.,a conducting coil which acts 
like a magnet when an electric current is passed through it, 
and which consists of a cy- 
lindrical helix of copper or 
other wire, typically with 
one end brought back through 
the hollow center, or with 
both ends returned in like j 
manner to a middle point. «ll 
—sol-e-noi-dal (sol-é-noi’- 
dal or so-lé-), a. Of or per- 
taining to a solenoid; of the 
nature of, or resembling, a 
solenoid. — sol-e-noi/dal-ly, 
adv. 
sol=fa (sdl/fa’), n. [See sol3 and fa.] In music, the set of 
syllables, do or ut, re, mi, fa sol, la, and si (most of which 
are attributed to Guido d’Arezzo), sung to the respective 
tones of the scale; the system of singing tones to these 
syllables; a scale or exercise sung in this way. See also 
tonic sol-fa system, under tonic, a.—sol/=fa, v.;  -faed, 
-faing. 1. intr. To use the sol-fa syllables in singing. 
II. tr. To sing to the sol-fa syllables, as a tune.—sol/= 
fa-ist, 2. One who uses, or advocates the use of, the sol-fa 
syllables in singing. 
sol-fa-ta-ra (sol-fa-ta/ra), n. [It., < solfo, < L. sulfur, E. 
sulphur.] A volcanic vent or area which gives off only 
sulphurous gases, steam, and the like. —sol-fa-ta/ric, a. ; 
sol-feg-gio (sol-fed’ja), n.; pl. solfeggios (-j6z), It. solfeggr 
(-jé). [It.] In music, an exercise for the voice in which 
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solferino 


the sol-fa syllables are used; also, the use of these sylla- 
bles. 

sol-fe-ri-no (sol-fe-ré/no), n. [From Solferino, in northern 
Italy, where a battle was won by French and Sardinians over 
Austrians in 1859, the year when the color was introduced: 
cf. magenta.| A dye-color obtained from rosaniline; a 
vivid purplish pink. 

so-li (so/lé), n. Italian plural of solo. 
so-li-cit (sd-lis/it), v. [OF. soliciter (F. solliciter), < L. 
sollicitare, disturb, rouse, incite, urge, < sollicitus, thoroughly 
moved, disturbed: see solicitous.] I. tr. To disturbf or 
disquiett (as, ‘‘Anxious fears solicit my weak breast’’: 
Dryden’s “Spanish Friar,” iii. 3); also, to excite the interest, 
desire, etc., of (as, “Solicit Henry with her wondrous praise”: 
Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” v. 3. 190); tempt or entice; 
invite, attract, or allure, as things do (as, “That fruit, which 
. . . Solicited her longing eye’: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
ix. 743); also, to seek to influence or incite to action, esp. 
unlawful or wrong action (as, to solicit a subject people to 
rebellion; to solicit a person to commit a crime); endeavor 
to influence by bribery; also, to entreat or petition (a person, 
etc.), as for something, or to do something; urge or im- 
portune; specif., to importune with immoral intention; 
also, to seek after, or try to obtain (as, ‘“To solicit by labour 
what might be ravished by arms, was esteemed unworthy 
of the German spirit”: Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” ix.); seek for by entreaty, earnest or re- 
spectful request, formal application, etc. (as, to solicit a 
favor, an interview, contributions, or business orders; “I 
have the honour to solicit your votes,” Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Pelham,” xxxv.); call for or require (action, attention, 
etc.), as things do; also, to urge or plead (a cause, etc.: obs. or 
rare: as, “By way of soliciting his cause more effectually, 
he soon repaired in person to St. Petersburg,” De Quincey’s 
“Revolt of the Tartars’’); conduct (a lawsuit, etc.) as a 
solicitor (obs. or rare); prosecute or manage (business, etc.)f. 
II. intr. To make petition or request, as for something 
desired; solicit orders or trade, as for a business house; 
specif., to importune a person with immoral intention; 
also, to act as a legal solicitor.—so-li/cit-ant. I.a. Solicit- 
ing. II. n. One who solicits.—so-li-ci-ta-tion (sd-lis-i- 
ta’shon), n. [OF. solicitation (F. sollicitation), < L. sol- 
licttatio(n-).] The act of soliciting; enticement or allure- 
ment; entreaty, urging, or importunity; a petition or re- 
quest; specif., an importuning with immoral intention. 

so-li-ci-tor (s6-lis/i-tor), n. [OF. soliciteur (F. solliciteur), < 
soliciter, E. solicit.| One who solicits; one who entreats or 
requests; one whose business it is to solicit custom, trade, 
etc.; in law, in England, formerly, one practising law in a 
court of equity; later, one properly qualified and admitted 
to practise as a legal agent in any court, but permitted to 
plead only in certain lower courts (cf. barrister); in the U. S., 
an officer having charge of the legal business of a city, town, 
etc.—so-li/ci-tor=gen/er-al, n.; pl. solicitors-. A law- 
officer who maintains the rights of the state in suits affecting 
the public interest, in England being next in rank to the 
attorney-general; in the U. S., the second officer of the 
Department of Justice, or the chief law-officer in some 
States (corresponding to the attorney-general in others).— 
so-li/ci-tor-ship, 7. 

So-li-ci-tous (sd-lis/i-tus), a. [L. sollicitus, thoroughly 
moved, disturbed, anxious, careful, < sollus, whole, + citus, 
pp. of ciere, move: cf. excite.| Disturbed, troubled, or 
uneasy in mindf (as, ‘There, without sign of boast, or sign 
of joy, Solicitous and blank, he thus began’: Milton’s ‘‘Para- 
dise Regained,” ii. 120); hence, anxious or concerned over 
something (with about, for, etc., or a clause: as, to be solici- 
tous about a person’s health; solicitous for one’s children; 
solicitous how best to meet a difficulty); also, anxiously 
desirous (of: as, to be solicitous of the esteem of others); 
eager (with infinitive: as, to be solicitows to please, or to 
avoid giving offense); also, careful or particular.—so-li/ci- 
tous-ly, adv.—so-li/ci-tous-ness, n. 

so-li-ci-tress (s6-lis/i-tres), n. A woman who solicits. Also 


g. 
so-li-ci-tude (s6-lis/i-tiid), n. [OF. solicitude (F. sollicitude), 
< L. sollicitudo (sollicitudin-), < sollicitus: see solicitous.] 
The state of being solicitous; anxiety or concern; anxious 
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solidary 


desire or care; pl., feelings or causes of anxiety or care (as, 
“a simple and affectionate character, full of homely solici- 
tudes”: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” i. 1).—so-li-ci-tu/di- 
nous (-ti/di-nus), a. Characterized by or showing solicitude. 
sol-id (sol/id), a. [OF. F. solide, < L. solidus, solid: cf. L. 
sollus, whole, entire, unbroken.] Having the interior 
completely filled up, free from cavities, or not hollow (as, 
a solid ball of matter; the solid horns of the deer); without 
openings or breaks (as, a solid wall); having the lines not 
separated by leads, or having few open spaces, as type or 
printing; written without a hyphen, as a compound word 
(such as catcall, earthworm); also, having three dimensions 
(length, breadth, and thickness), as a geometrical body or 
figure; cubic (as, a solid foot contains 1,728 solid inches); 
of or pertaining to bodies or figures of three dimensions (as, 
solid geometry) ; sometimes, having the property of occupying 
space; also, firm, hard, or compact in substance (as, solid 
ground; solid snow); specif., having relative firmness, 
coherence of particles, or persistence of form, as matter that 
is not liquid or gaseous (as, solid particles floating in a liquid); 
pertaining to such matter (as, ice is water in a solid state); 
also, dense, thick, or heavy in nature or appearance (as, 
solid masses of cloud or smoke; ‘“‘A ray of reason stole Half 
through the solid darkness of his soul,’’ Pope’s ‘“Dunciad,” 
iii. 226); substantial, or not flimsy, slight, or light, as build- 
ings, furniture, fabrics, food, etc. (as, “This course of solid 
dishes was succeeded by another of sweetmeats and pastry”: 
Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 1); fig., of a substantial 
character, or not superficial, trifling, or frivolous (as, solid 
learning; “The books were of a solid kind — chiefly theology 
and classics,’”’ Gissing’s “Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” 
i. 13; ‘You know enough of him to do justice to his solid 
worth,” Jane Austen’s “Sense and Sensibility,” iv.); real 
or genuine (as, solid comfort; ‘‘solid pleasure,’ Howells’s 
“Rise of Silas Lapham,” iii.); sound or good, as reasons, 
arguments, etc. (as, ‘a poor pretence instead of a solid 
reason”: Burke’s “American Taxation’); of substantial 
intellectual powers, as a writer or thinker (as, “the ripest and 
solidest sort of scholars”: Strype’s “Memorials of Cranmer,” 
i. 1); sober-minded or sensible; financially sound or strong, 
or well-to-do (as, ‘a solid householder”: Carlyle’s “Sartor 
Resartus,” iii. 5); also, undivided or continuous (as, the 
solid hoofs of the horse; a solid row of buildings; a solid 
stretch of level ground); whole or entire (as, for one solid 
hour); forming the whole, or being the only substance 
or material (as, vessels of solid silver; solid gold, ivory, 
mahogany, or marble); uniform in tone or shade, as a 
color; thorough, vigorous, great, big, etc. (colloq., with 
emphatic force, often after good: as, a good solid 
blow, scolding, oath, or dose); also, firmly united or 
consolidated (as, a solid combination); united in opinion, 
policy, etc., or unanimous (as, the solid South; a solid party 
vote; the party is solid for, or against, the measure); hence, 
of individuals, firm in opinion, approval, support, etc. (colloq., 
U. S.: as, he is solid for the whole party ticket); also, on a 
friendly, favorable, or advantageous footing (collog., U. S.: 
as, to get solid with a person; to make one’s self solid with 
the authorities).—solid angle. See angle3, n.—sol/id, n. 
A body or magnitude having three dimensions (length, 
breadth, and thickness); also, a solid (or not liquid or 
gaseous) substance or body. 
sol-i-da-go (sol-i-da’gs), n.; pl. -gos (-gdz). [NL. use of ML. 
solidago, plant of reputed healing virtue, < L. solidus, E. 
solid.] Any plant of the asteraceous genus Solidago, mostly 
native in North America; a goldenrod. 
sol-i-dar-i-ty (sol-i-dar’i-ti), n. [F. solidarité, < solidaire, 
E. solidary.] Solidary character or relation; union or 
fellowship arising from common responsibilities and interests, 
as between members of a class or body of persons, or between 
classes, peoples, etc.; community of interests, feelings, 
purposes, action, etc.: as, “A downtrodden class . . . will 
never be able to make an effective protest until it achieves 
solidarity by the development of some common general idea?’ 
(H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxvi. § 12). 
sol-i-da-ry (sol/i-da-ri), a. [F. solidaire, both joint and 
several (as an obligation), solidary, < L. solidus, E. solid. | 
Characterized by or involving community of responsibilities 
and interests. Cf. solidarity. 
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sol-id=hoofed (sol/id-héft), a. Having solid (not cloven) 
hoofs, as the horse. 

sol-id=horned (sol/id-hérnd), a. 
horns, as deer. 

so-lid-i-fy (sd-lid’i-fi), v.; -fied,-fying. [F. solidifier: see -fy.] 
I. tr. To make solid; make into a hard or compact mass; 
change from a liquid or gaseous to a solid form; unite firmly 
or consolidate. IY. intr. To become solid: as, “The young 
wood will solidify and harden about the wire” (Jefferies’s 
“Gamekeeper at Home,” iii.).—so-lid/i-fi-a-ble (-fi-a-bl), a. 
—so-lid/i-fi-ca/tion (-fi-ka/shon), n. 

so-lid-i-ty (sd-lid/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The state, 
property, or quality of being solid; freedom from cavities, 
openings, etc.; extension in three dimensions; occupancy of 
space; firmness or hardness of substance; solid (as opposed 
to liquid or gaseous) state or form; density; substantialness 
(lit. or fig.: as, ““The house had an air of solidity, and well-to- 
do-ness about it,’’ Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” ii. 3); also, 
something solid (see Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 4. 49); in 
geom., the amount of space occupied by a solid body; volume. 

sol-id-ly (sol/id-li), adv. In a solid manner; firmly; com- 
pactly; substantially; soundly; thoroughly; in a body.— 
sol/id-ness, 7. 

sol-i-dun-gu-late (sol-i-dung/gi-lat). [L. solidus, solid, + 
ungula, hoof.] I. a. Solid-hoofed; belonging to the 
Solidungula, a group of mammals with solid (not cloven) 
hoofs, including the horse, ass, etc. II. n. A solidungulate 
animal. 

sol-i-dus (sol/i-dus), 7.; pl.-dz(-di). [LL., nounuse of L. solidus, 
E. solid: cf. sol?.| A Roman gold coin introduced by Con- 
stantine, which con- z 
tinued to be coined 
under the Byzantine 
Empire, and received 
in western Europe the ' 
name bezant (see bez- 
ant); also, a shilling; 
also, the ‘shilling- 
oan a sloping line 

th 
old long form of the 
letter s (abbreviation of solidus), as used to separate shil- 
lings from pence (as in 2/6, for 2 shillings, 6 pence), and gen- 
erally as a dividing line, as in dates, fractions, etc. 

sol-i-fid-i-an (sol-i-fid/i-an or sé-li-), n. [L. solus, alone, + 
fides, faith.] In theol., one who maintains that faith alone, 
without works, is all that is necessary for justification. — 
sol-i-fid/i-an-ism, 7. 

so-lil-o-quize (s0-lil’9-kwiz), v.; -quized, -quizing. [From 
soliloguy.] 1. intr. To utter a soliloquy; talk to one’s 
self. II. tr. To utter in a soliloquy; say to one’s self: as, 
“ ‘There is something in that,’ I soliloguized, (mentally, be 
it understood)” (C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” x.).—so-lil/o- 
quiz-er (-kwi-zér), 7.—so-lil/o-quiz-ing-ly, adv. 

so-lil-o-quy (s0-lil/9-kwi), .; pl. -quies (-kwiz). [LL. 
soliloguium, < L. solus, alone, + loqut, speak.] The act 
or an act of talking when alone or as if alone; an utterance 
or discourse by one who is talking to himself or is regardless 
of any hearers present (as, “He wandered like a ghost about 
the town, bursting into soliloquies in public places”: Lytton 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” iv.); also, a literary composi- 
tion representing a discourse to one’s self. 

sol-i-ped (sol/i-ped), a. and n. [= F. solipéde, contr. < 
L. solidipes (-ped-), < solidus, solid, + pes (ped-), foot. ] 
Same as solidungulate. ¢ 

sol-ip-sism (sol/ip-sizm), n. [L. solus, alone, + vpse, self. ] 
In metaph., the theory that self is the only object of real 
knowledge, or that nothing but self exists. —sol/ip-sist, n. 

' gol-i-taire (sol-i-tar’), n. [F., <_L. solitarius, E. solitary. ] 
One who lives in solitude or seclusion; a recluse; also, a 
precious stone, esp. a diamond, set by itself, or without other 
stones, as in a ring; also, a ring with a stone so set; also, a 
game which can be played by one person alone, as a game 
played with marbles or pegs on a board having hollows or 
holes, or any of various card-games (cf. patience); also, 
any of various shy song-birds (genus Mynadestes) of the 
thrush family. Sat 

sol-i-ta-ry (sol/i-ta-ri). [L. solitarius, < solus, alone, E. 


Having solid (not hollow) 
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representing the Solidus of Constantine the Great. — British 
Museum. 
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Solomonian 


sole?.| I. a. Quite alone, without companions, or un- 
attended (as, “The Indian holds his course, silent, solitary, 
but undaunted, through the boundless bosom of the wilder- 
ness”: Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” Traits of Indian Character); 
living alone, or avoiding the society of others (as, “The 
solitary saint Walks forth to meditate at even tide’: Cowper’s 
“Task,” vi. 948); also, alone by itself (as, “The Omnipo- 
tent ... Who... with solitary hand... at one blow, 
Unaided, could have finish’d thee”: Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” vi. 189); also, being the only one or ones (as, a 
solitary instance; with a few solitary exceptions); also, 
characterized by the absence of companions (as, a solitary 
walk or ride; solitary confinement; “the reading of poetry 
and romance in the long, silent, solitary winter evenings,” 
Longfellow’s “Kavanagh,” xvi.); also, characterized by 
solitude, as a place; unfrequented, secluded, or lonely; 
giving no indications of human life (as, “Let that night be 
solitary, let no joyful voice come therein”’: Job, iii. 7); specif., 
in zodl., not social, as certain wasps; also, simple, or not 
compound, as certain ascidians; in bof., occurring or growing 
singly, as a flower. II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). One who lives 
alone or in solitude, or avoids the society of others (as, 
“The last glimmer of the twilight placed her before the hut 
of the Solitary’: Scott’s “Black Dwarf,” xvi.); esp., one 
who lives in solitude from religious motives; sometimes, one 
who is left alone (as, ‘‘an orphan and a solitary whose mother’s 
death . . . had amounted to a tragedy”: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Hilda Lessways,” ii. 4).—sol/i-ta-ri-ly, adv.—sol/i-ta- 
ri-ness, 7. 

sol-i-tude (sol/i-tiid), n. [OF. F. solitude, < L. solitudo, < 
solus, alone, E. sole3.] The state of being or living alone 
(as, “O, might I here In solitude live savage, in some glade 
Obscured”: Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” ix. 1085); seclusion; 
also, remoteness from habitations, as of a place; absence of 
human life or activity (as, “Daylight followed swiftly, dis- 
closing . . . the solitude of the shore’’: J. Conrad’s ‘“Rescue,” 
iv. 5); also, a lonely, unfrequented, or uninhabited place 
(as, “The river was an awful solitude,” Mark Twain’s “Life 
on the Mississippi,” ii.; “here and there in the solitudes 
. . . a log fort with a picketed enclosure,” Bancroft’s ‘Hist. 
of the U. S.,” Amer. Revolution, ii. 4). 

sol-lar, sol-ler (sol/ar, -ér),n. [ME. solar, soler, upper room, 
orig. one exposed to the sun, < OF. solier, < L. solarium: 
see solarium.] An upper room or part of a house, or a loft, 
garret, or attic (archaic or prov. Eng.); also, an elevated 
chamber or loft in a church, esp. in a steeple or belfry. 

sol-ler-et (sol/ér-et), n. [OF., dim. of soller, sowler (F. 
soulier), shoe.] A steel shoe, as of over- 
lapping plates, which formed a part of 
medieval armor. 

sol-mi-za-tion (sol-mi-za/shon), n. [F. 
solmisation, < solmiser, use the syllables 
sol, mi, etc., in singing.] In music, the 
act, process, or system of using certain 
syllables, esp. the sol-fa syllables, to 
represent the tones of the scale in sing- A k\ 
ing. K i x 

so-lo (sd/lo). [It., < L. solus, alone, ES) oy 
E. sole3.] I. 7.3 pl. solos (-ldz), It. soli Solleret (a) and Jambe 
(I). A musical composition performed ” *4tB century. 
by or intended for one singer or player, with or without 
accompaniment; also, any performance, as a dance, by one 
person; in aéronautics, a flight in an aéroplane during which 
the aviator is unaccompanied by an instructor or other 
person; also, in card-playing, any of certain games in which 
one person plays alone against others; also, a bid to play 
without a partner or without discarding. II. a. Alone (as, 
to dance solo); without a companion or partner (as, a solo 
flight in an aéroplane: see solo, n.); in music, performing 
alone, as an instrument or its player; also, performed alone; 
not combined with other parts of equal importance; not 
concerted.—so/lo, v. t.; -loed, -loing. To perform or treat 
as a solo.—so/lo-ist, n. One who performs a solo or solos. 
Sol-o-mon (sol/6-mon), n. [From Solomon, king of Israel 
(10th century B.c.): see 1 Kings, iii. 5-28.] An extraor- 
dinarily wise man; a _sage.—Sol-o-mo/ni-an, Sol-o- 
mon/ic (-md/ni-an, -mon/ik), a. Of or pertaining to Solo- 
mon, king of Israel; suggestive of Solomon, or of his wisdom. 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


Solomon’s=seal 


—Sol/o-mon’s=seal’, n. 


bearing seal-like scars, as P. multiflorum, 
a commonly cultivated English species 
with drooping flowers, or P. commutatum, 
an American species with similar flowers; 
also [commonly as two words], a figure 
resembling a six-pointed star, formed of 
two triangles interlaced, or placed one 
upon the other (used esp. as a Jewish em- 
blem: see magen-David). 

So-lon (sd/lon), nm. [From (Solon, the 
Athenian lawgiver (about 638 — about 
558 B.c.).] A wise lawgiver; a sage. 

so=long, so long (s0/léng’), interj. Good- 
by! as, “So-long, my dear!’’ (Masefield’s 
“Valediction”’); “I won’t keep you now. 

Solong!” (L. Merrick’s “Worldlings,” 
xvii.). [Colloq.] 

So-lo-ni-an, So-lon-ic (sd-10/ni-an, -lon/ik), 
a. Of, pertaining to, or associated with 
Solon, the Athenian lawgiver. ee ieee Od 

sol-stice (sol/stis), m. [OF. F. solstice, < with the rootstock ; 
L. solstitium, < sol, sun, + sistere, stand. ] % 2 8°Wer: & a fruit. 
In astron., either of the two times in the year when the 
sun is at its greatest distance from the equator and ap- 
parently stands still with respect to its declination, about 
June 21, when it enters Cancer, and about Dec. 22, 
when it enters Capricorn (called respectively, in the north- 
ern hemisphere, summer solstice and winter solstice) ; also, 
either of the two points in the ecliptic reached by the 
sun at these times; also, in fig. use, a furthest or culminating 
point; a turning-point.—sol-sti/tial (-stish’al), a. Of or 
pertaining to a solstice or the solstices (as, the solstitial 
points: see solstice); also, occurring at or about the time of a 
solstice; specif., characteristic of the summer solstice (as, 
“the solstitial heats being over now’: W. H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land,” xvii.); appearing about the time of the 
summer solstice, as plants, etc.—sol-sti/tial-ly, adv. 

sol-u-bil-i-ty (sol-i-bil/i-ti), .; pl. -ties (-tiz). The quality 

of being soluble, solvable, or explainable (rare); also, the 
quality or property of being soluble, or capable of being 
dissolved; relative capability of being dissolved; in bot., 
capability of easy separation into parts. 

sol-u-ble (sol/ii-bl), a. [OF. F. soluble, < L. solubilis, < 
solvere: see solve.] That may be loosed or untied (now rare: 
as, “More soluble is this knot By gentleness than war,” 
Tennyson’s “Princess,” v. 129); also, relaxed or open, as 
the bowels (obs. or rare); also, capable of being solved or 
explained, as a problem; also, capable of being dissolved or 
liquefied.—soluble glass. See water-glass.—sol/u-ble-ness, 
n.—sol/u-bly, adv. 

so-lus (sd/lus), a. [L. (fem. sola): see sole?.]_ Alone; by 
one’s self: used of a male person, esp. in stage directions. 
The feminine form is sola. 

so-lute (s9-lit’). [L. solutus, pp. of solvere: see solve. | 
I.a. Dissolved; ina state of solution; in bot., not adhering; 
free. II. n. The substance dissolved in a given solution. 

so-lu-tion (s6-li/shon), n. [OF. solucion (F. solution), < L. 
solutio(n-), < solvere: see solve.| The act of solving a 
problem, etc., or the state of being solved (as, “a mystery 
beyond solution”: Dickens’s “Hard Times,” ii. 9); a partic- 
ular instance or method of solving; an explanation or 
answer; also, payment or discharge, as of an obligation; 
also, a dissolving or liquefying; the conversion of a substance 
from the solid or gaseous to the liquid state by treatment with 
a liquid or solvent; the act or process by which two or more 
substances unite to form a physically homogeneous mixture, 
usually a liquid mixture; sometimes, the dissolving of a 
substance attended with a chemical reaction (‘chemical 
solution’); also, the fact of being dissolved; dissolved state 
(as, salt in solution); also, the liquid or mixture formed by 
dissolving; a liquid preparation made by dissolving some- 
thing in water or some other solvent (as, a solution of salt 
or of ammonia); also, a separation of parts usually joined or 
continuous (as, a solution of continuity, a breach or break in 
anything, esp. one in parts of the body normally continuous, 
as from fracture or laceration); also, a breaking up or dis- 
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Any of various plants of the 
convallariaceous genus Polygonatwm, with a thick rootstock 


ardent, actor, natire; 


somber 


solution; also, in med., the termination of a disease; the 
crisis of a disease. —so-lu’tion-al, a. : “ 
solv-a-ble (sol/va-bl), a. Capable of being solved, as a 
problem; also, capable of being dissolved; also, solvent}, or 
able to pav}.—solv-a-bil/i-ty (-bil/i-ti), solv’a-ble-ness, n. 
solve (solv), v. t.; solved, solving. [L. solvere (pp. solutus), 
loosen, release, dissolve, break up, remove, solve, appar. < 
so-, for se-, without, apart, + luere, loose: cf. sober and loss.] 
To loosen{; untief; also, to clear up or explain (something 
perplexing); find the answer to (a question, riddle, etc.); 
work out the answer or solution to (a mathematical problem); 
resolve or dispel (difficulties, doubts, etc.: as, ‘““That doubt 
. . was soon solved,” Besant’s “Coligny,” v.); also, to settle 

(controversy, strife, etc.: as, “He... would . . . solve 
high dispute With conjugal caresses,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” viii. 55); also, to pay or discharge, as a debt; also, 
to dissolve; liquefy; melt. 

sol-ven-cy (sol/ven-si), n. Solvent condition; ability to pay 
all just debts. ‘ 

sol-vent (sol/vent). [L. solvens (solvent-), ppr. of solvere: 
see solve.] I.a. Able to pay all just debts; also, having the 
power of dissolving; causing solution. II. n. Something 
that solves or explains; also, a substance, usually a liquid, 
having the power of dissolving other substances (as, water is 
the most common of all solvents; alcohol is the appropriate 
solvent of resins; aqua regia is a solvent of gold; the alkahest, 
or universal solvent sought by the alchemists).—sol/vent-ly, 
adv. 

solv-er (sol/vér), nm. One who solves. 

so-ma! (sd/m4), n.; pl. somata (-ma-td). [NL., < Gr. copa, 
body.] In zodl., the axial part of an animal’s body, com- 
prising the head, neck, trunk, and tail; in biol., the body of 
an organism as contrasted with its germ-cells. 

so-ma? (sd’/ma), n. [Skt., < su-, press out, extract.] An 
intoxicating drink prepared from the juice of a plant, used in 
religious ceremonies in ancient India, and supposed to be 
drunk by gods as well as men and to possess life-giving power 
(see Whittier’s “Brewing of Soma”); also, the plant yielding 
this drink, commonly identified with Sarcostemma acidum 
(or Asclepias acida), a shrubby asclepiadaceous climber with 
an acidulous milky juice; also [cap.], the drink or the plant 
personified and worshiped as a god. 

So-ma-li (sd-ma/lé), ”.; pl. -li or -lis (-léz). A member of a 
Hamitic race showing an admixture of Arab, negro, and other 
blood, and dwelling in eastern Africa (Somaliland and 
adjacent regions); also, their language. 

so-mat-ic (sd-mat/ik), a. (Gr. Twpartkds, < c&ua, body.] 
Of or pertaining to the body; bodily, corporeal, or physical p 
in anat. and zodl., pertaining to the cavity of the body of an 
animal, or, more especially, to its walls; in biol., pertaining 
to the soma.—somatic cell, in biol., one of the cells which ~ 
take part in the formation of the body, becoming differenti- 
mie into the various tissues, organs, etc.—so-mat/i-cal-ly, 
adv. 

somato-. Form of Gr. céua (cwuar-), body, used in combi- 
nation. —so-ma-tol-o-gy (sd-ma-tol’9-ji), nm. [+ -logy.] 
The science of the human body, esp. as a branch of anthro- 
pology; also, the science of material bodies or substances; 
physics. —so”ma-to-log’i-cal (-t6-loj’i-kal), a.—so-ma-tol/- 
o-gist, n.—so/ma-to-pleure (-plér), n. [+ Gr. deupa, 
side.] In embryol., the outer of the two layers into which the 
mesoderm of craniate vertebrates splits, and which forms 
the body-wall. Cf. splanchnopleure.—so’ma-to-pleu/ral 
(-plé/ral), a. 

som-ber, som-bre (som/bér), a.. [F. sombre, appar. < L. 
umbra, shade, with some prefix.] Dark, shadowy, or dimly 
lighted (as, “She... past afar, Thridding the sombre bos-- 
kage of the wood”: Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair Women,” 
243); hence, gloomy from deficiency of light or brightness, 
as places, scenes, the sky, etc.; dark and dull, as color, or as 
things in respect to color; characterized by a settled or sullen 
gloom, as persons, the face, etc. (as, “Her face had grown as 
sombre as a tragic mask’: Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of Inno- 
cence,” xii.); in general, gloomy, depressing, or dismal (as, 
“No more sombre thoughts; chase dull care away, Janet,” 
C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” XXV.; a somber existence; a somber 
tale).—som/ber, som/bre, v. ¢. or t.; -bered, -bred, -bering, 
-bring. To make or become somber: as, “Rain clouds had 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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sombred the sky” (L. Merrick’s “House of Lynch,” vii.).— 
som/ber-ly, som/bre-ly, adv.—som/ber-ness, som/bre- 
ness, 7”. 

som-bre-ro (som-bra/rd), n.; pl.-ros (-rdz).  [Sp., < sombra, 
shade: cf. somber.] A broad-brimmed hat, usually of felt, 
worn in Spain, Mexico, the southwestern U. S., etc. 


som-brous (som/brus), a. Somber. [Archaic.] 
some (sum), a. [AS. swm = OS. and OHG. sum = Icel. 
sumr = Goth. swms, some: see same.| Being an unde- 


termined or unspecified one (as, some poor fellow; some time 
or, other); certain (with plural nouns: as, some friends of 
mine); also, of a certain unspecified number, amount, degree, 
etc. (as, some nuts; some water; some variation); often, 
unspecified but considerable in number, amount, degree, etc. 
(as, he was here some weeks; a town of some size); hence, of 
considerabie account or consequence, or notable of the kind 

_ (colloq., U. S.: as, some pumpkins, see phrase below; that 
was some storm; he is some aWinier): also, used with 
numerals and with words expressing extent, etc., to indicate 
an approximate amount (as, some four or five of us; “some 
forty thousand francs a year,’ H. James’s ‘Portrait of a 
Lady,” xliii.; some mile and a half away; some fortnight 
ago).—some one. See entry in alphabetical place.—some 
pumpkins, fig., persons or a person, or things or a thing, of 
considerable consequence: as, “‘She is some punkins, thet 
I wun’t deny, (For ain’t she some related to you ’n’ I?)” 
(Lowell’s ‘‘Biglow Papers,” ii. 2. 155). [Collog., U. S.J— 
some, pron. Somebodyt or some onef; also, certain per- 
sons, instances, etc., not specified (as, some think he is dead; 
some of the charges are false); also, an unspecified number, 
amount, etc., as distinguished from the rest (as, ‘““A sower 
went out to sow his seed: and as he sowed, some fell by the 
way side,” Luke, viii. 5; we ate some of our provisions and 
gave away the rest).—some, adv. Tosome degree or extent, 
or somewhat (colloq.: as, he is some better to-day; to be 
troubled some with rheumatism; to work some and play 
some); also, to a great degree or extent, or considerably 
(collog., U. S.: as, that’s going some/). 

-some!, [AS. -swm, akin to D. -zaam, G. -sam, Icel. -samr, 
Sw. -sam, Dan. -som, Goth. -sams; akin to E. same and 
some.| A suffix used to form adjectives, orig. from nouns 
and adjectives, often indicating the possession of a consider- 
able degree of some quality or a disposition or tendency 
toward something, as in blithesome, burdensome, lonesome, 
quarrelsome, venturesome. 

-some2. [AS. sum, E. some.] A suffix used with a collective 
force in combination with numerals, as in twosome, three- 
some, foursome. 

esome®, Noun termination from Gr. capa, body, as in 
chromosome, karyosome. 

some-bod-y (sum/bod-i or sum/bod-i), n.; pl. -tes Giz). 
Some person (as, “Somebody, surely, some kind heart will 
come To bury me”: Tennyson’s “Maud,” ii. 5. 11); also, 
a person of some noie, consequence, or importance (Gig, “aa 
always trying to make people think I’m somebody. I’m not”’: 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” v.) 

some-deal (sum/dél), ». and adv. 
what. [Archaic or prov. ] 

some-gate (sum/gat), adv. [See gate?.] Somewhere; also, 
somehow. [Sc. and north. Eng. ] 

some-how (sum/hou), adv. In some way not specified, ap- 

“He managed somehow”: W. H. 
parent, or known (as, e g 

- Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” Prologue): often in the 
phrase somehow or other (in one way or another: as, ‘Let 
any one be known to be a man of virtue, somehow or other he 
will be favoured,” J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” i. 3). 

some one (sum wun). Some person; somebody: sometimes 
as one word, someone. 

som-er-sault (sum/ér-silt), n. [OF. sombresaut, soubresaut 
(F. soubresaut), < Pr. sobresaut, < L. supra, above, + 
saltus,aleap.] A movement of the body, as of an acrobat or 
of a boy at play, in which it describes a comp'ete revolution, 
heels over head, in the air or along a surface; fig., a complete 
overturn or reversal, as of opinion.—som/er-sault, v. 2. 
To turn a somersault. 

som-er-set (sum/ér-set), n. and 7. Same as somersault. 

some-thing (sumthing). I. n. Some thing; a certain 
undetermined or unspecified thing; also, a certain part, 


[See deal?, n.] Some- 
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obsolete; <, from; +, and; 


somnambulate 


amount, etc., esp. a small part or amount (as, “(Something 
yet of doubt remains”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” viii. 13); 
a person or thing that is to a certain extent an example of 
what is specified (as “Sir Roger... is something of an 
humourist”’: Addison, in “Spectator,” 106); also, a thing or 
person of some value or consequence (as, if we can get back 
half what we paid, that will be something; “If a man think 
himself to be something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth 
himself,’ Gal. vi. 8). IE. adv. In some degree; to some 
extent; somewhat: as, “J was something impatient... 
to have the use of my boat” (Defoe’s “‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 
11); “They told us below, we should find settlers something 
thinnish, hereaway” (Cooper’s “Prairie,” ii.). 

some-time (sum/tim). I. adv. Ona certain occasion in the 
past}; also, for a certain period in the past, at one time, or 
formerly (archaic: as, “Herne the hunter, Sometime a 
keeper here in Windsor forest,” Shakspere’s ““Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” iv. 4. 29); also, at some indefinite or indeter- 
minate point of time (as, this happened sometime last March; 
he will arrive sometime next week); also, at an indefinite 
future time (as, come over sometime); also, sometimes, or on 
some occasions (now rare). II. a. Having been formerly; 
former: as, ‘our sometime sister, now our queen” (Shak- 
spere’s “Hamlet,” i. 2. 8).—some/times, adv. On some 
occasions; at times; now and then; also, once}; formerlyf. 

some-way (sum/wa), adv. In some way; somehow. 

some-what (sum/hwot). I. n. Something not specified 
(archaic or prov.: as, ““There’s somewhat in this world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by and by,” Tennyson’s “Miller’s Daugh- 
ter,” 19); also, some part, portion, amount, etc. (as, “The 
pair . . . fell into a conversation of which he could not help 
hearing somewhat’: Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” lxvi.); 
a person or thing that is to some extent an example of what 
is specified (as, “I am somewhat of a fighting man”: Watts- 
Dunton’s “Aylwin,” iv. 2); also, a thing or person of im- 
portance, note, etc. (as, “They think that I am_ somewhat 
. .. The silly people take me for a saint”: Tennyson’s 
“St. Simeon Stylites,”’ 124). II. adv. In some measure or 
degree; to some extent: as, “a situation somewhat like to 
this” (J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 6); “ ‘Yes,’ 
said Allen... raising his voice somewhat” (Mallock’s 
“New Republic,” i. 3). 

some-when (sum/hwen), adv. At some indefinite time: 
as, “a single tongue, spoken somewhere and somewhen in the 
past” (W. D. Whitney’s “Life and Growth of Language,” ix). 

some-where (sum/hwar), adv. In or at some place not 
specified, determined, or known (as, he lives somewhere in 
this neighborhood); to some place not specified or known 
(as, “He said that he had to go somewhere to see some one 
about something”: W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long 
Ago,” xviii.); also, at or to some point in amount, degree, etc. 
(followed by about, etc.: as, he is somewhere about 60; he 
stayed somewhere about an hour); also, at some point of 
time (followed by about or in: as, this happened somewhere 
about 1580, or somewhere in Elizabeth’s reign). 

some-while (sum/hwil), adv. At some former time; for- 
merly; also, at some indefinite or indeterminate point of 
time; at one time or another; sometime; also, at times; 
sometimes; also, for some time. [Now rare.]—some’- 
whiles, adv. Sometimes: as, “Somewhiles I think to myself 
I'd like to be even with that Sweep, somewhiles that I ought 
to make him a handsome consideration” (W. De Morgan’s 
“Joseph Vance,” xvi.). [Archaic or prov. | 

some-whith-er (sum/hwirH’ér), adv. To some place (as, 
“Somewhither would she have thee go with her’: Shak- 
spere’s ‘“Titus Andronicus,” iv. 1. 11); in some direction. 

so-mite (sd/mit), n. [Gr. c@ua, body.] In zodl., any of the 
longitudinal series of segments or parts into which the body 
of certain animals is divided; a metamere.—So-mit-ic 
(sd-mit/ik), a. 

som-nam-bu-lant (som-nam/bi-lant). [L. somnus, sleep, 
++ ambulans (-ant-), ppr. of ambulare, walk.] I.a. Walking 
in sleep; characterized by somnambulism. IL n. A som- 
nambulist.—som-nam/bu-lance, 7. 

som-nam-bu-lar (som-nam/bi-lir), a. Pertaining to a 
somnambule or somnambulist, or to somnambulism. 
som-nam-bu-late (som-nam/bi-lat), »v.;  -lated, -lating. 
[L. somnus, sleep, -+ ambulatus, pp. of ambulare, walk.] 
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somnambule 
I. intr. To walk during sleep, as a somnambulist does. 
II. tr. To traverse during sleep: as, “His Eminence again 


somnambulates the Promenade de la Rose” (Carlyle’s 
“Essays,” The Diamond Necklace, xiv.).—som-nam-bu- 
la/tion (-la/shon), 7.—som-nam/bu-la-tor, n. 
som-nam-bule (som-nam/bil), n. [F. somnambule, < L. 
somnus, sleep, -+- ambulare, walk.] One who walks about, 
and often performs other acts, during sleep; a somnambu- 
list. -som-nam/bu-lic (-bi-lik), a. Somnambular. 
som-nam-bu-lism (som-nam/bi-lizm), n. [F. somnam- 
bulisme, < somnambule: see somnambule.] The fact or 
habit of walking about, and often of performing various 
other acts, while asleep; sleep-walking; noctambulism.— 
som-nam/bu-list, n. One who has the habit of somnam- 
bulism; a sleep-walker; a somnambule.—som-nam-bu- 
lis/tic, a. Pertaining to a somnambulist or to somnambu- 
lism.—som-nam-bu-lis/ti-cal-ly, adv. 
som-nif-er-ous (som-nif’e-rus), a. [L. somnifer, < somnus, 
sleep, + ferre, bear.] Bringing or inducing sleep, as drugs, 
influences, etc.; also, sleepy or somnolent (as, “fat, som- 
niferous, respectable burghers”: Irving’s “‘Knickerbocker’s 
New York,” v. 2).—som-nif/er-ous-ly, adv. 
som-nif-ic (som-nif/ik), a. [L. somnificus, < somnus, sleep, 
+ facere, make.] Causing sleep; soporific; somniferous. 
som-nil-o-quism, som-nil-o-quy (som-nil/6-kwizm, -kwi), 
n. [L. somnus, sleep, + logui, speak.] The act or habit 
of talking while asleep.—som-nil/o-quist, n. One who 
talks while asleep. 
som-no-lent (som/n6-lent), a. [L. somnolentus, somnu- 
lentus, < somnus, sleep: see sopor.] Inclined to sleep, 
sleepy, or drowsy (as, “a lazy, rather somnolent youth”: 
Mrs. H. Ward’s “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” iii.); also, tending 
to cause sleep.—som/no-lence, som/no-len-cy, 7.—som/- 
no-lent-ly, adv. 
son (sun), n. [AS. sunu = D. zoon = G. sohn = Icel. 
sunr = Goth. swnus, son; akin to Skt. sénu and Gr. viés, 
son.] A male child or person in relation to his parents; 
also, a son-in-law; also, a familiar term of address to a man 
or boy from an older person, an ecclesiastic, etc.; also, any 
male descendant (as, “‘Adam’s sons are my brethren’: 
Shakspere’s “Much Ado about Nothing,” ii. 1. 66); one 
related as if by ties of sonship (as, sons of Aésculapius, 
physicians; ‘England’s greatest son,” Tennyson’s “Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” vi.); a male person 
looked upon as the product or result of particular agencies, 
forces, influences, etc. (as, sons of liberty; sons of darkness; 
“a true son of chivalry,” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” xiii.) ; 
also [cap.], with the, the second person of the Trinity; Jesus 
Christ (also called ‘the Son of God’ and ‘the Son of man’). 
so-nant (sd/nant). [L. sonans (sonant-), ppr. of sonare, 
sound: see sound5, v.] I.a. Sounding; having sound; in 
phonetics, uttered with voice or vocal sound, as the sounds a, 
1, n, b, 2, v, etc. (opposed to surd). In. In phonetics, a 
sonant speech-sound. —so/nance, so/nan-cy, 7. 
so-na-ta (s9-na/ta), n. [It., < sonare, < L. sonare, sound: 
see sound®, v.] In music, an instrumental composition, 
usually for the pianoforte, in several (commonly three or four) 
movements in contrasted rhythms but related keys.—so- 
na-ti-na (so-na-té/nd), n. [It., dim. of sonata.] In music, 
a short or simplified 
sonata. 
son-de-li(son-da/lé), 
m. ([Canarese.] An 
East Indian shrew, 
Crocidura myosura, 
withastrong musky 
odor. 
son-der (zon/dér), a. 
[Detached from 
sonderclass.| Be- * 
longing or pertain- 
ing to the sonder- 
class. 
son-der-class (zon/- 
der-klas), n. [G. 
sonderklasse, ‘spe- 
cial class.’] A 
special class of small racing-yachts originating in Germany, 


Sondeli. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, 
Glect, agony, int}, dnite; (obscured) errant, 
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and restricted as to size, sail area, cost of construction, 
etc., and also as to the crew, which must consist of three 
amateurs, citizens of the country in which the yacht was 
built. : 
song (song), nm. [AS. sang, song, = D. zang = G. sang = 
Icel. séngr = Goth. saggws, song; from the verb represented 
by E. sing.] The act or art of singing; vocal music; that 
which is sung; sometimes, poetical composition, or poetry 
(as, “This subject for heroic song Pleased me”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” ix. 25); also, a short metrical composition 
intended or adapted for singing, esp. one in rimed stanzas; 
a lyric; a ballad; sometimes, any poem (as, “I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song”: Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” i. 13); also, a piece of music adapted for singing or 
simulating a piece to be sung (as, a part-song; Mendelssohn’s 
songs without words); also, the musical or tuneful sounds 
produced by certain birds, insects, etc. (as, ‘“From the stove 
there shrills The Cricket’s song’: Keats’s “On the Grass- 
hopper and Cricket”); some continuous ringing, whistling, 
murmuring, or other sound suggesting singing, as of a tea- 
kettle, a brook, etc. (as, “that falling stream’s Lethean song’’: 
Shelley’s ‘Triumph of Life,” 463); also, a mere trifle (in 
certain expressions with reference to worth: as, ‘Two men 
. . . bought them [dogs], harness and all, for a song,” 
Jack London’s “Call of the Wild,” v.).—Song of Solomon, 
or Song of Songs, a certain book of the Old Testament. . 
Also called Canticles.—song’=bird, n. A bird that sings; 
hence, a_person, esp. a woman, who sings.—song’fest, n. 
[See fest.] A festival or entertainment of singing. [Colloq.] 
—song’ful,a. Abounding in song; melodious. —song/less, 
a. Devoid of song; lacking the power of song, as a bird.— 
song’=spar’row, 7. A small fringilline song-bird, Melo- 
spiza fasciata (or melodia), of 
North America. —song’ster(-stér), 
nm. One who sings; a singer; also, 
a writer of songs or poems; a poet; 
also, a song-bird (as, ‘‘Swifts are 
no songsters, and have only one 
harsh screaming note’: G. White’s 
“Nat. Hist. of Selborne,”’ ii. 21); 
also, a book or other printed col- 
lection of songs.—song/stress 
(-stres), n. A female singer; also, 
a poetess; also, a female song- 
bird.—song’=thrush, n. A song- 
bird, the common thrush, T'urdus , 
MUSICUS, of Europe. Song-sparrow. 
son-hood (sun/htd), n. The state or relation of being a son. 
son-ic (son/ik), a. [L. s*nus, sound: see sownd®, n.] Of or 
pertaining to sound or sound-waves; noting or pertaining to 
certain methods of determining ocean depths, etc., as by 
measuring the time required for sound-waves to travel to 
the ocean bottom and be returned after the manner of an 
echo (as, sonic sounding; a sonic depth-finder); noting or 
pertaining to a method of transmitting power through a tube 
of confined liquid, in which strokes or blows of a plunger or 
the like at the transmitting end of the tube set up pulsations 
in the liquid (‘sonic waves’) which travel at the same rate as 
ordinary sound-waves and which, upon reaching the receiving 
es the tube, can be made to operate a rock-drill or other 
evice. 
So-nif-er-ous (s5-nif’e-rus), a. [L. sonus, sound, + Serre, 
bear.] Conveying or producing sound. 
son=in=law (sun/in-l4”), n.; pl. sons-in-law. The husband 
of one’s daughter. : 
son-less (sun/les), a. Having no son. 
son-net (son/et), n. [F. sonnet, < It. sonetto, dim. of sono,. 
suono, sound, song, < L. sonus, E. sound, n.] <A short 
poem (obs. or rare); now, a poem, properly expressive of a 
single, complete thought, idea, or sentiment, of 14 lines 
(usually in 5-foot iambic meter) with rimes arranged accord 
ing to one of certain definite schemes, being in the strict or 
Italian form divided into a major group of 8 lines (the 
octave) followed by a minor group of 6 lines (the sestet), and 
in a common English form into 3 quatrains followed by a 
couplet.—son/net, v.; -neted, -neting. 1. intr. To com- 
pose sonnets. II.tr. To celebrate in a sonnet or sonnets. — 
son-net-eer (son-e-tér’), n. A composer of sonnets: often 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 
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with a disparaging force (as, ‘I have heard many a little 
sonneteer called a fine genius’: Addison, in “Spectator,” 
160).—son-net-eer’, v. 1. To compose sonnets.—son/net- 
ing, 7. The composing of, or a celebrating in, sonnets. 
son-ny (sun/i), n.; pl. sonnies (-iz). [Dim. of son.] Little 
son: often used as a familiar term of address to a boy (as, 
*“Come here, sonny,’ says he’: Stevenson’s ‘Treasure 
Island,” ii.). 

‘so-nom-e-ter (sd-nom/e-tér), n. [L. sonus, sound: see 
-meter.| An 
acoustical de- 
vice for experi- 
menting with 
Muprating 
strings; also, an © 
audiometer. 

so-no-rif-ic (sd- 
no-rif/ik),a. [L. 
sonor, sound, 
noise, + facere, Sonowster: 
make.] Producing sound or noise, as the stridulating or- 
gans of a cricket. 

so-no-rous (sd-nd/rus), a. [L. sonorus, < sonor, sound, < 
sonare: see sound, v.| Giving out, or capable of giving out, 

_a sound, esp. a deep or resonant sound, as a thing or a place 
(as, “sonorous metal blowing martial sounds”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,”’ i. 540); also, loud, deep, or resonant, as a 
sound (as, ““With a summons sonorous Sounded the bell from 
its tower,” Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” i. 4; “a round, 
deep, sonorous voice,” Dickens’s “Dombey and Son,” i.); 
also, rich and full in sound, as language, verse, etc. (as, 
“Spanish, the most sonorous tongue in existence”: Borrow’s 
“Bible in Spain,” i.); also, having a resounding voice, as a 
person.—so-nor/i-ty (-nor‘i-ti), so-no/rous-ness, 7.— 
so-no/rous-ly, adv. 

son-ship (sun’ship), n. The state, fact, or relation of being 
ason; sonhood. 

son-sy (son/si), a. [Gael. sonas, good fortune, prosperity. ] 
Bringing luck or good fortune; also, thriving or plump; 
buxom or comely; comfortable-looking; cheerful; jolly. 
[Sc., Ir., and north. Eng.] 

son-tag (son/tag), n. [From Henriette Sontag (1806-54), 
German singer.] A woman’s knitted cape with long ends 
crossed over the breast and tied or fastened together at the 
back. 

soo (sd), n. See sault. 

soon (sén), adv. [AS. séna = OS. sana, immediately: cf. 
Goth. suns, immediately, soon.] Immediatelyt, or at oncef; 
hence, within a short period after this (or that) time, event, 
etc. (as, we shall soon know; they were soon to learn the 
truth; this happened soon after dinner); before long; in the 
near future; at an early date; also, early in a period of time 
(now prov.: as, soon in the morning); also, promptly or 
quickly (as, no sooner said than done; least said soonest 
mended; as soon as I hear I will let you know); readily or 
willingly (as, I would as soon walk as ride; he would sooner 
die than yield).—soon, a. Coming or occurring soon; 
early; prompt; quick; speedy. [Now chiefly prov. |— 
soon/er, n. One who settles on government land before it is 
legally opened to settlers in order to gain the choice of loca- 
tion; hence, one who gains an unfair advantage by getting 
ahead of others. [Slang, U. S.]—soon/ness, n. 

soot (sut or sit), n. [AS. sdt = Icel. sot = Sw. sot = Dan. sod, 
soot.]| A black carbonaceous substance produced during 
the combustion of coal, wood, oil, etc., rising in fine particles 
and adhering to the sides of the chimney or pipe conveying 
the smoke.—soot, v. . To mark, cover, or treat with soot. 

sooth (séth), a. [AS. sdth, akin to Icel. sannr, Goth. sunjis, 
true, also Skt. satya, real, true, and sant, real, true, prop. ppr., 
‘being’: see suttee.] Truef or realf{; also, in accordance 
with truth (archaic: as, “if thy speech be sooth,’ Shakspere’s 
“Macbeth,” v. 5.40); also, truthful or veracious (archaic: as, 
“A destined errant-knight I come, Announced by prophet 
sooth and old,” Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” i. 24); also, 
soothing, soft, or delicious (poetic: as, “soothest Sleep,” 
Keats’s. “To Sleep”).—sooth, m. [AS. sdth.] Truth, 
reality, or fact (archaic: as, in sooth; to say the sooth; sooth 
to tell); also, a true thing or statement}; also, soothsayingy 


or prognosticationf; also, soothing or smooth speechf (as, 
“words of sooth’: Shakspere’s “Richard II.,’’ iii. 3. 136).— 
sooth, adv. [AS. sdthe.] Truly; in truth: as, ‘And, 
sooth, men say that he was not the sonne Of mortall Syre” 
(Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” iii. 3. 18). [Archaic.] 

soothe (séfH), v.; soothed, soothing. [AS. sdthian, < sdth, 
E. sooth, a.] 1. tr. To prove to be truef; also, to declare 
(a statement, etc.) to be truet; support (a person) in a 
statement}; hence, to humor (a person) by assenting or 
agreeing} (as, “Good my lord, soothe him; let him take the 
fellow’: Shakspere’s “King Lear,” iii. 4. 182); cajolet or 
flatter}; now, to put in or restore to good humor, or soften, 
mollify, or appease (as, ‘“Music has charms to soothe a 
savage breast’”’: Congreve’s ‘“Mourning Bride,” i. 1); also, 
to tranquilize or calm, as a person, the feelings, nerves, etc. 
(as, ‘“You have often soothed me when I was frightened”’: 
Dunsany’s “Laughter of the Gods,” iii.); relieve, ease, 
comfort, or refresh (as, “A cloud may soothe the eye made 
blind by blaze”: Browning’s ‘Ring and the Book,” x.); 
mitigate, assuage, or allay, as pain, sorrow, doubt, etc.; 
affect in an agreeably quieting or restful way (as, “Scenes 
that sooth’d Or charm’d me young . . . I find Still soothing”’: 
Cowper’s “Task,” i, 141); bring, drive, etc., by soothing 
influence (as, ‘“The murmuring wind, the moving leaves, 
Soothed him at length to sleep,” Southey’s “Thalaba,” iv. 
10; to soothe a person into tranquillity; to soothe away pain); 
also, to smooth or gloss over, as an offense} (see Shakspere’s 
“3 Henry VI.,” iii. 3. 175). IL. intr. To exert a soothing 
influence; bring tranquillity, calm, ease, or comfort.— 
sooth-er (sé/rHer), 7. 

sooth-fast (sdth/fast), a. [AS. sédthfest, < sdth, E. sooth, 
n., + fest, E. fast!, a.] True, as statements; also, truthful 
or veracious, as persons; also, faithful or loyal. [Archaic 
or Sc.]—sooth/fast-ly, adv.—sooth/fast-ness, 7. 

sooth-ful (sdth/ful), a. True; also, truthful; trustworthy. 
[Archaic or Sc.] 

sooth-ing (si/rHing), p.a. That soothes; mollifying; tran- 
quilizing; affording relief or ease.—sooth/ing-ly, adv.— 
sooth/ing-ness, 7. F 

sooth-ly (sdth/li), adv. [AS. sdthlice: cf. sooth, a.] With 
truth; in truth; truly; verily: as, “Soothly, other shores I 
fain would see” (W. Morris’s “Jason,” iii. 282). [Archaic.] 

sooth-say (séth’sa), v. i. [Back-formation from soothsayer or 
soothsaying.] To foretell future events; make predictions; 
prophesy.—sooth/say, n. A prediction or prophecy; also, 
omen or presage (as, “but God turne the same [signs | to good 
ee Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” iii. 8. 50). [Now 
rare. 

sooth-say-er (séth’sa”ér), n. [ME. sothseyere, sothseggere: 
cf. AS. sdthsecgan, to ‘say sooth,’ speak truly.] One who 
tells the trutht; also, one who professes to foretell future 
events (as, “‘A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March”: 
Shakspere’s “Julius Cesar,” i. 2. 19); also, a mantis (insect). 
—sooth/say’ing, n. The practice or art of a soothsayer; 
the foretelling of future events; also, a prediction or prophecy 
(as, “Divinations, and soothsayings, and dreams, are vain’: 
Ecclus. xxxiv. 5). 

soot-y (sut/i or sd/ti), a. Covered, blackened, or smirched 
with soot; consisting of or resembling soot; of a black, 
blackish, or dusky color (as, the sooty tern: see tern!).— 
soot/i-ly, adv.—soot/i-ness, n. 

sop (sop), n. [AS. sopp, sop (of bread), akin to swpan, sup, 
drink, and F. sowpe, sop, soup: cf. swp? and soup.| A piece 
of bread or the like dipped, or for dipping, in liquid food (as, 
“The prudent Sibyl had before prepar’d A sop, in honey 
steep’d, to charm the guard”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s “‘Aneid,” 
vi. 567); hence, anything thoroughly soaked; a soppy mass 
or spot; a soppy condition; also, a milk-sop; also (from the 
sop thrown to quiet Cerberus during 7Eneas’s visit to the 
lower world: see first def., with quotation), something given 
to pacify or quiet, or as a bribe (as, “He .. . takes the 
sacrament duly once a year as a sop to Nemesis”’: S. Butler’s 
‘Way of All Flesh,” Ixxxvi.).—sop, 2.; sopped, sopping. 
[AS. soppian.] I.tr. To dip or soak (bread, etc.) in some 
liquid (as, “I gave him some milk .. . and let him see me 
drink it before him, and sop my bread init”: Defoe’s “Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” i. 14); also, to drench; also, to take up 
(water, etc.) by absorption (usually with wp: as, ite 
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returned with a little sponge and a basin, and had begun 
sopping up the waters,’ S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
xvii.). II. intr. To become or be soaking wet; also, of a 
liquid, to soak (in, etc.: as, ‘“Sopping and soaking in among 
the leaves . . . oozing down into the boggy ground .. . 
went a dark, dark stain,” Dickens’s “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
xlvii.). 

soph! (sof), n. Shortened form of sophister (in university 
use): as, “soon after he had been created senior soph [at 
Oxford]’ (R. Graves’s ‘Spiritual Quixote,” i. 1). [Colloq.] 
soph? (sof), n. Shortened form of sophomore (in college use, 
Gwe), |(Ceilifere)., 1), Shy 

so-phi (so/fi), n. See saphy. 

soph-ism (sof/izm), n. [OF. sophisme, sophime (F. so- 
phisme), < L. sophisma, < Gr. cdducpa, clever device, trick, 
sophism, < sodgitecOar, deal subtly, < odds, skilled, clever, 
wise.] A specious but fallacious argument, used either 
to display ingenuity in reasoning or for the purpose of 
deception (cf. paralogism); sometimes, any false argument; 
a fallacy; also, sophistry. 

soph-ist (sof/ist), n. [= F. sophiste, < L. sophista, so- 
phistes, < Gr. codiorjs, adept, wise man, sophist, < 
copiferbar: see sophism.] [Often cap.] Any of aclass of 
professional teachers in ancient Greece who, for pay, gave 
instruction in various fields, as in general culture, rhetoric, 
politics, or disputation; often, any member of a portion of 
this class at a later period who, while professing to teach skill 
in reasoning, concerned themselves with ingenuity and 
specious effectiveness rather than soundness of argument; 
hence [/. c.], one who reasons adroitly and speciously rather 
than soundly; also, a man of learning.—soph/is-ter, 7. 
[OF. sofistre, < L. sophista.] An ancient Greek sophistf; 
also, a specious but unsound reasoner; also, in certain uni- 
versities and colleges, as at Cambridge, England, a student 
after the completion of his first year, esp. one in his second or 
third year (‘junior sophister’ or ‘senior sophister’: now chiefly 
hist., or in the shortened form soph: see soph!).—so-phis- 
tic, so-phis-ti-cal (sd-fis/tik, -ti-kal), a. [L. sophisticus, < 
Gr. cogiorixés.] Of or pertaining to sophists or sophistry; 
given to the use of sophistry; characteristic or suggestive of 
sophistry (as, ‘‘From the point of a modern’s carnal reasoning 
all this has a thoroughly sophistic flavour’: Morley’s “Oliver 
Cromwell,” iii. 6); of the nature of sophistry, or fallacious 
(as, “It is a reasoning weak, rotten, and sophistical”: Burke’s 
“Conciliation with the Colonies’’).—so-phis‘ti-cal-ly, adv. 

so-phis-ti-cate (s9-fis’ti-kat), v.; -cated, -cating. [ML. 
sophisticatus, pp. of sophisticare, < L. sophisticus, E. 
sophistic.] %. tr. To delude by sophistry or untruth, as a 
person, the mind, etc.; mislead or pervert; also, to falsify, 
as truth, statements, etc. (as, “I have . . . Sophisticated no 
truth, Nursed no delusion”: M. Arnold’s ““Empedocles on 
Etna,” ii.); alter unwarrantably, as a text, spelling, eter: 
also, to render (commodities) impure by admixture; adul- 
terate; hence, fig., to impair or debase by addition or change; 
make less pure or genuine; also, to change from the natural 
character or simplicity, as a person, the mind, etc.; make less 
natural, simple, or ingenuous. II. intr. To use sophistry; 
quibble; act disingenuously.—so-phis/ti-cat-ed (-kd-ted), 
p. a. Falsified; also, adulterated; also, changed from the 
natural character or simplicity; artificial; esp., of a person, 
the ideas, tastes, manners, etc., altered by education, worldly 
experience, etc.—so-phis-ti-ca/tion (-ka/shon), n. [ML. 
sophisticatio(n-).] The use of sophistry; delusion or 
falsification by sophistry; a sophism, quibble, or fallacious 
argument; also, unwarrantable alteration, as of a text; 
also, adulteration, as of a commodity; an adulterated form 
or preparation of a commodity; a substance used for adul- 
terating something; also, fig., impairment or debasement, as 
by some change affecting purity or genuineness (as, the 
sophistication of religion); also, change from the natural 
character or simplicity, or the resulting condition; sophis- 
ticated character, ideas, tastes, or ways as the result of 
education, worldly experience, etc. (as, “Every thing I see 
.. . in this great reservoir of folly, knavery, and sophistica- 
tion [London], contributes to enhance the value of a country 
life”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 2).—so-phis/- 
ti-ca-tor, n. 

soph-is-try (soffis-tri), n.; pl. -tries (-triz). [OF. F. sophis- 
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(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; 
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terie.] The art, practice, or learning of the ancient Greek 
sophists (as, “Four principal varieties are distinguishable 
. . . the sophistries of culture, of rhetoric, of politics, and of 
‘eristic,’ i.e. disputation”: Encyc. Brit., 11thed., XXV. 418); 
also, the art or practice of disputation; dialectic exercise; 
also, specious but fallacious reasoning (as, ‘“Gross sophistry 
has scarce ever had any influence upon the opinions of man- 
kind, except in matters of philosophy and speculation”: 
Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,” v. 1. 3. 2); a false 
argument, or sophism (as, “Can your intellect be deluded 
by such barefaced sophistries?” Kingsley’s ‘‘Yeast,” x.). 

Soph-o-cle-an (sof-d-klé/an), a. Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of Sophocles (495 ?—406? B.c.), the Greek tragic poet. 

soph-o-more (sof’6-moér), mn. [Prob. orig. <  sophom, 
sophim, obs. var. of sophism, + -or?, but with form perhaps 
affected by a supposed derivation from Gr. codés, wise, 
+ pwpds, foolish.] A student in the second year of the 
course at a university, college, or school; also, a sophomoric 
person. [Chiefly U. S.]—soph-o-mor/ic, soph-o-mor’- 
i-cal (-mor’ik, -i-kal), a. Of or pertaining to a sophomore 
or sophomores; suggestive of or resembling the traditional 
sophomore, as in bombastic language, complacent preten- 
sions, or complete assurance, coupled with crudeness and ig- 
norance. [Chiefly U. S.]—soph-o-mor’i-cal-ly, adv. 

so-pho-ra (s6-f6/rd), n. [NL.; from Ar.] Any plant of the 
fabaceous genus Sophora, native in warm regions of both 
hemispheres, consisting mostly of trees and shrubs with odd- 
pinnate leaves and racemes or panicles of white, yellow, or 
violet flowers, and including species much cultivated for 
ornament. 

so-phy (sd/fi), n.; pl. -phies (-fiz). [Pers. cafi, < Ar. 
cafi-ud-din, “purity of religion,’ used as a personal epithet.] 
LOften cap.] A former title of the ruler (shah) of Persia. 
See Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,” ii. 1. 25. 

so-pite (sd-pit’), v. t.; -pited, -piting. [L. sopitus, pp. of 
sopire, put to sleep, related to sopor: see sopor.| To put to 
sleep; make drowsy or dull; fig., to set at rest, put an end 
to, or settle, as a dispute. [Now rare.]—so-pite’, a. Put 
to sleep; fig., set at rest; settled. [Now rare.] 

So-por (sd’por), n. [L., deep sleep, akin to somnus, also Gr. 
bmvos, Skt. svapna, AS. swefn, sleep.] In pathol., a deep, 
unnatural sleep; lethargy.—so-po-rif-er-ous (s6-p6-rif/e- 
Tus or sop-9-), a. [L. soporifer: see -ferous.] Bringing 
sleep; _soporific. —so-po-rif/er-ous-ness, N.—S0O-po-rif/ic, 
[See -fic.] I. a. Causing or tending to cause sleep; also, 
pertaining to or characterized by sleep or sleepiness; sleepy 
ordrowsy. II.n. Something causing sleep, esp. a medicine. 
—so/po-rose (-rds), a. In pathol., characterized by morbid 
sleep or stupor, as certain diseases. 

sopped (sopt), p. a. [See sop.] Soaked or steeped in a 
liquid; also, drenched with water or rain.—sop/ping, p. a. 
Soaking; soaked or drenched, as with rain.—sop’py, a. 
Soaked, drenched, or very wet, as ground ; rainy, as weather, 
a day, etc. 

so-pra-no (s$-pri/nd). [It., < sopra, above, < L. supra: 
see supra.] In music: I. n.; pl. -nos (-ndz), It. -ni (-né). 
The highest singing voice in women and boys; a part for 
or sung by such a voice; also, a singer with such a voice. 
II. a. Of or pertaining to the soprano; having the compass 
of a  soprano.—so-= 
pra/nist, n. 

so-ra (sd/ri), nm. [Ori- 
gin uncertain] A 
small, short-billed 
North American rail, 
Porzana carolina, the 
Carolina rail; also, a 
related bird, Gallinula 
galeata, the Florida 
gallinule (‘king sora’). 

sorb! (sérb), n. [L. 
sorbus,  service-tree, 
sorbum, its fruit: cf. 
service!,] A Eu- 
ropean __ service-tree, 
Sorbus domestica; also, 
the European rowan, 


Sora (Porzana carolina). 
S. aucuparia; also, the fruit of either. 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


tH, then; y, you; 


Sorb 


Sorb? (sérb), n. [G. Sorbe, var. of Serbe, representing the 
native Slav. name: cf. Serb (Serbian).] A member of a 
Slavic people dwelling in Saxony and adjoining parts of 
Prussia; a Wend; also, the language spoken by this people 
(see Sorbian, n.). 

sor-be-fa-cient (sér-bé-fa/shent). [L. sorbere, suck in, + 
faciens (facient-), ppr. of facere, do, make.] I. a. Pro- 
moting absorption. II. n. A sorbefacient agent. 

-sor-bet (sdér/bet), n. [F., = E. sherbet.] The sherbet of the 
East; also, water-ice (of various flavors). 

Sor-bi-an (sdér/bi-an). I. a. Of or pertaining to the Sorbs 
or their language. II. . A Sorb; also, the Sorbian lan- 
guage, having two varieties (Upper, or High, Sorbian, and 
Lower, or Low, Sorbian), and belonging to the western 
branch of the Slavic family. 

sor-bite (sdr/bit), m. [From H. C. Sorby (1826-1908), 
English geologist.] In metal., a constituent of steel related 
to pearlite.—sor-bit/ic (-bit/ik), a. Pertaining to or con- 
taining sorbite: as, sorbitic steel rails. 

Sor-bon-ist (sér’/bon-ist), n. [F. sorboniste.] A student or 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, a celebrated theological college 
founded in Paris in 1257 by Robert de Sorbon (the name 
Sorbonne now being given to the seat of the faculties of 
letters and science of the University of Paris). 

sor-cer-er (s6r/sér-ér), ». [For earlier sorcer, < OF. F. 
sorcier, < ML. sortiarius, fortune-teller, sorcerer, < L. 
sors (sort-), lot, E. sort!, n.] One who (professedly) practises 
magic arts; a magician or enchanter; esp., one supposed to 
exercise supernatural powers through the aid of evil spirits: 
as, “dark-working sorcerers’ (Shakspere’s “Comedy of 
Errors,” i. 2. 99).—sor/cer-ess, n. A female sorcerer: as, 
“Again she [Medea] grew to be the sorceress, Worker of 
fearful things” (W. Morris’s “Jason,” xvii. 440).—sor’- 
cer-ous, a. Of the nature of or involving sorcery (as, 
“sorcerous spells”: Kinglake’s ““Eothen,” viii.); also, using 
sorcery.—sor/cer-ous-ly, adv.—sor/cer-y (-i), .; pl. -ies 
(-iz). [OF. sorcerie, < sorcier.] The art, practices, or 

- spells of a sorcerer; magic or enchantment; esp., the black 
art, or black magic, in which supernatural powers are sup- 
posed to be exercised through the aid of evil spirits; a piece 
of magic or a spell wrought by a sorcerer (as, “Of long time 
he had bewitched them with sorceries”: Acts, viii. 11); 
fig., magical action or influence; witchery. 

sor-da-men-te (sér-da-men/ta), adv. [It., < sordo, deaf, 
dull: see sordino.| In music, ina muted or muffled manner; 
softly. 

sor-des (sér/déz), n. [L., < sordere, be dirty: cf. sordid.] 
Dirt; filth; esp., foul matter gathering on or in the body, as 
on the teeth, in the stomach, in an ulcer, etc.; specif., in 
pathol., foul crusts forming on the lips and teeth in typhoid 
and other fevers. 

sor-did (sér/did), a. [F. sordide, < L. sordidus, < sordere, 
be dirty: cf. sordes.] Dirty or filthy (as, “His dress . . 
was torn and sordid’: Borrow’s ‘(Romany Rye,” x.); 
foul (as, a sordid ulcer; a sordid discharge from an ulcer) ; 
squalid, as places; also, menial, abject, or low, as offices, 
uses, etc.f; also, morally mean, ignoble, or base (as, sordid 
actions, vices, or gains); esp., meanly selfish, self-seeking, or 
mercenary (as, “His ambitions are a little sordid . . . he is 
too intent upon growing rich,” W. Churchill’s “Modern 
Chronicle,” i. 9; sordid motives or considerations; sordid 
persons; a sordid age); in bot. and zodl., of a dull or dirty 
hue. —sor’did-ly, adv.—sor/did-ness, 7. 

sor-dine (sér/dén), n. Same as sordino. 

sor-di-no (sér-dé/nd), n.; pl. -ni (-né). [It., <_ sordo, 
deaf, dull, < L. surdus, E. surd.] In music, a device for 
deadening the sound of a stringed instrument; a mute. 

sor-dor (sér/dor), n. [From L. sordere, be dirty, with -or 
as in squalor.] Sordid character or characteristics: as, 
“the sordor of civilisation” (Byron’s “Island,” ii. 4). 

sore! (sor). [OF. sor (F. saur) = ML. saurus; origin un- 
certain: cf. sorrel!.] I.a. Reddish-brown, as a hawk in the 
plumage of the first year, or as some other bird or animal. 
[Obs. or archaic.] IL.tn. A buck (male deer) of the fourth 
year. See Shakspere’s “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” iv. 2. 59. 

sore? (sor), @.; compar. sorer, superl. sorest. [AS. sar = D. 
zeer = Icel. sarr = Norw. saar,sore.] Physically painful, as 
a wound, hurt, diseased part, etc.; aching, smarting, or 
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sorites 


painfully sensitive; also, suffering bodily pain from wounds, 
bruises, diseased parts, etc., as a person; hence, suffering 
mental pain, grieved, distressed, or sorrowful (as, to be sore 
at heart; to have a sore heart or conscience); irritated, 
offended, or feeling aggrieved (as, to be sore over supposed 
injustice; “What are you sore about?” Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Babbitt,” xx.); irritable, touchy, or in a mood to take 
offense; being an occasion of irritation (as, a sore subject); 
also, causing great bodily suffering, or grievous (as, sore 
blows; ‘“‘A pain . . . came upon him, and sore torments of 
the inner parts,”’ 2 Mac. ix. 5); hence, causing great mental 
pain, distress, or sorrow (as, a sore bereavement; “‘sore news,” 
Galt’s ‘‘Ayrshire Legatees,” vi.); in general, causing suffering, 
misery, hardship, etc. (as, a sore famine; a sore tax; ‘From 
having had all her own way . . . and money to spend, it 
was a sore change to her,’’ G. MacDonald’s “Annals of a 
Quiet Neighbourhood,” vii.); severe, as pain, distress, 
trouble, displeasure, etc.; fierce or violent, as battle, storms, 
etc.; extreme, or very great (as, a sore offense; sore need).— 
sore throat, inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
gullet, pharynx, fauces, or upper air-passages, attended with 
pain, as in swallowing.—sore?, n. [AS. sar: cf. sorry.] 
Bodily paint; also, diseaset; also, a sore spot or place on the 
body, as from wounding, ulceration, etc.; fig., a source or 
cause of grief, distress, ill feeling, trouble, etc. (as, “Having 
no desire to rip up old sores, I shall say no more anent it”’: 
Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” xxviii.).—sore?, adv. [AS. 
sdre.] Sorely; painfully; grievously; severely; extremely. 
[Now chiefly archaic or prov. ] 
so-re-di-um (sd-ré/di-um), n.; pl. -dia (-di-d). [NL., < 
Gr. cwpés, a heap.] In bot., a single gonidium or group of 
gonidia enveloped in hyphal tissue, breaking through the 
surface of the thallus of a lichen and capable, after detach- 
ment, of developing into a new thallus. —so-re/di-al, a. 
sore=fal-con (sor/fa/kn), n. [See sore!.] A falcon in the 
reddish-brown plumage of the first year, before molting. 
Also sore’=hawk. [Obs. or archaic. ] 
sore-head (sér/hed), n. A person who is sore or offended 
over some grievance; often, a disgruntled member of a 
political party. [Slang, U. S.J—sore’head/ed, a. Feeling 
sore or aggrieved: as, “You were soreheaded about some- 
thing” (Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” xxxiii.). [Slang.] 
sore-hon (sér/hon), n. See sorren. 
sore-ly (sor/li), adv. In a sore manner; painfully; griev- 
ously; severely; extremely.—sore/ness, 7. 
sor-ghum (sér/gum), n. [NL., < It. sorgo; origin un- 
certain.] A cereal grass, Andropogon sorghum, of many 
varieties, which may be divided 
into four groups, the sweet or 
saccharine sorghums (which 
have a sweet, sugar-bearing 
juice and a rather poor grain, 
and are used especially for 
making a kind of molasses or 
syrup and for forage), the grain- 
sorghums or non-saccharine 
sorghums (which have a grain 
of high feeding value and a 
usually scanty or poor juice, 
and are used for forage, the 
grain sometimes being used also 
as a food for man), the grass- 
sorghums (which are leafy and 
fine-stemmed, and are used 
principally for producing hay), 
and the broom-corns (which 
have dry, pithy stalks and 
long, stiff panicles, and are Sorghum. — 1, wild form; 2, panicle 
A of same. 
used for making brooms and ‘ 
brushes); also, the syrup made from the sweet or saccharine 
sorghums. 
sor-go (sor/gd), n.; pl. -gos (-gdz). [It.: see sorghum. ] 
Any of the sweet or saccharine sorghums. See sorghum. 
so-ri (sd/ri), n. Plural of sorus. 
sor-i-cine (sor/i-sin), 0. [L. soricimus, < sorea, shrew. ] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the shrews. See shrew}. 
so-ri-tes (so-ri/téz), ”.; pl. sorites. [L., < Gr. owpelrns, 
< cwpés, a heap.] In logic, a form of argument having 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, % 
’, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; 


as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


sorn 


several premises and one conclusion, and resolvable into a 
number of syllogisms, the conclusion of each of which is a 
premise of the next.—so-rit/ic (-rit/ik), a. 
sorn (sérn), v. i. [From sorren.] To obtrude one’s self on 
another for food or lodging; sponge: as, “gillies that .. . 
maun gang thigging and sorning about on their acquaint- 
ance” (Scott’s “Rob Roy,” xxvi.). [Sc.]—sorn/er, n._ 
so-ro-ral (s6-rd/ral), a. [L. soror, sister: see sorority.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a sister; sisterly. ia 
so-ror-i-cide (s§-ror’i-sid), n. [L. sororicida, LL. sororici- 
dium, < L. soror, sister: see -cide.] One who kills his or her 
sister; also, the act of killing one’s own sister. : 
so-ror-i-ty (s6-ror/i-ti), m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [ML. sororitas, 
< L. soror, sister, akin te E. sister: see sister. ] A sister- 
hood; esp., a society or club of women or girls, as in a college. 
Cf. fraternity. 
so-ro-sis (s6-rd/sis), 7.; pl. soroses (-séz). ENL., < Gr. 
owpés, a heap; in last sense now perhaps associated with L. 
soror, sister.] In bot., a fleshy multiple fruit composed of 
many flowers, seed-vessels, and receptacles consolidated, as 
in the pineapple and mulberry. Also, a woman’s club. 
sor-rel! (sor’el). [OF. sorel, < sor, E. sore!.] I. a. Red- 
dish-brown. II. n. A reddish-brown color; also, a horse 
of this color (as, ‘The horse was . . . a sorrel with long mane 
and tail’: Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,” lvi.); also, a buck 
(male deer) of the third year (obs. or archaic: see Shak- 
spere’s “‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” iv. 2. 60). 
sor-rel? (sor’el), n. [OF. surele (F. surelle), < sur, sour; 
from Teut., and akin to E. sour.] Any of various plants of 
the genus Rumez, having succulent 
acid leaves used in salads, sauces, etc.; 
also, any of various sour-juiced plants of 
the genus Orzalis (also called wood- 
sorrel); also, any of various similar 
plants.—sor/rel=tree, n. A North 
American ericaceous tree, Oxydendrum 
arboreum, having leaves with an acid 
flavor and racemes of white flowers. 
sor-ren (sor/en),n. [ME. sorryn; from 
Ir.: cf. sorn.] Formerly, in Ireland 
and Scotland, an exaction of hospi- 
tality or maintenance due from a vas- 
sal to the lord or his men; also, a tax 
imposed in lieu of this. 
sor-ri-ly (sor/i-li), adv. 
ner.—sor’ri-ness, 7. 
sor-row (sor’d), n. [AS. sorg, sorh, = 
D. zorg = G. sorge = Icel., Sw., and 
Dan. sorg = Goth. saurga, care, sorrow. ] 
Distress of mind caused by loss, afflic- 
tion, disappointment, etc.; grief, sad- 
ness, or regret; a feeling or experience 
of grief (as, “a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief”: Isa. lili. 3); 
also, a cause or occasion of grief or re- 
gret (as, “Call ignorance my sorrow, not 
my sin!” Browning’s “Ring and the 
Book,” x.); an affliction, misfortune, Female Flowering 
or trouble; hence, in imprecations, etc., (Rumer neieehar te 
mischief or ill fortune (as, “‘Sorrow on Soe eh ae 
thee andall the pack of you!” Shakspere’s = 
“Taming of the Shrew,” iv. 3. 33); the devil (esp. Sc. and Ir.: 
as, sorrow, or the sorrow, take him!); also, the manifestation 
of grief; lamentation or mourning; tears (poetic: as, “Down 
his white beard a stream of sorrow flows,” Pope’s tr. 
Homer’s “Tliad,” ix.).—sor/row, v. [AS. sorgian.| 1. intr. 
To feel sorrow, or grieve; also, to manifest grief, lament, 
or mourn. If. tr. To feel or manifest sorrow over (now 
usually followed by a clause); also, to cause to sorrow or 
grieve, or make sorrowful (now rare).—sor/row-er, n.— 
sor/row-ful, a. Full of or feeling sorrow, as a person, the 
heart, etc.; grieved; sad; also, indicative or expressive of 
sorrow, as the looks, voice, words, etc.; mournful; plaintive 
(as, “a pretty dove-coloured bird with pretty sorrowful 
song”: W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,”’ vi.); 
also, fraught with, involving, or causing sorrow, as a place, 
sight, occurrence, occasion, etc.; distressing. —sor/row- 
ful-ly, adv.—sor/row-ful-ness, n.—sor/row-ing-ly, adv. 


In a sorry man- 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 
Glect, agony, intd, qnite; (obscured) errant, 
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sor-ry (sor/i), a.; compar. sorrier, superl. sorriest. [AS. 
sarig, < sar, E. sore?, n.] Sorrowful, grieved, or sad (as, 
“Neither be ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord is your 
strength”: Neh. viii. 10); now, ‘more commonly, feeling 
regret, compunction, sympathy, pity, etc., for some reason 
expressed or understood (as, to be sorry for a loss, a fault, 
another’s ill fortune, or the person himself; to be sorry to 
hear a thing: much used in courteous expressions of regret, 
etc.); also, fraught or associated with, or causing, sorrow . 
(as, “The melancholy vale, The place of death and sorry 
execution”: Shakspere’s ““Comedy of Errors,” v. 1. IZD 5 
hence, of a deplorable, pitiable, or miserable kind (as, to be 
in a sorry plight; to come toa sorry end; “A sorry thing life 
seemed to him to be,’ W. Morris’s “Jason,” xvii. 537); 
wretched, poor, mean, or pitiful (as, a sorry horse; a sorry 
meal; a sorry jest; “I showed him a lot of this sort of liter- 
ature ... he confessed that it was poor stuff, exceedingly 
sorry rubbish,” Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi, 
lix.). 
sort'f (sért), n. [OF. F. sort, < L. sors (sort-), lot, share, 
destiny, condition: cf. sort?.] A lot, or something awarded 
by lot (see Shakspere’s “Troilus and Cressida,” 1. 3..016)8 
also, one’s lot, as in life or experience; fate; destiny.—sort!}, 
v. (OF. sortir, < L. sortire, sortiri, < sors.] I. tr. To 
allot; assign; also, to ordain (as, “If God sort it so, "Tis 
more than we deserve”: Shakspere’s “Richard III.,” ii. 
3. 36). IL. intr. To come to pass; turn out: as, “Sort 
how it will, I shall have gold for all” (Shakspere’s “2 Henry 
Wales? its PX IO). 
sort? (sdrt), n. [OF. F. sorte, fem. (beside sort, masc., E. 
sort!), <_L. sors (sort-), lot, condition, rank, LL. class, order: 
see sort!.] Condition}, station}, or rank{, esp. high rankt 
(as, “a gentleman of great sort”: Shakspere’s “Henry, Vs,4 
iv. 7. 142); also, character, quality, or nature (as, “The 
fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is’: 1 Cor. iii. 
13); hence, a particular kind, species, variety, or description, 
as distinguished by the character or nature (and comprising 
either a single individual or more: as, to discover a new sort 
of mineral; several sorts of fruit; we have no more of that 
sort in stock; “Thou shalt not wear a garment of divers 
sorts, as of woollen and linen together,” Deut. xxii. tsa 
class or number of persons or things ranked together as being — 
of the same general character or as having attributes in 
common (as, the cases fall naturally into two sorts; this 
sort of fish is, or sometimes are, abundant along our coast; 
colloquially and irregularly, these, or those, sort of fish, 
people, books, etc.: cf. kind! in similar uses); sometimes, 
specif., a particular class or order of persons (as, the younger 
sort; the poorer or meaner sort); also, a person or thing as 
being of a particular character, kind, or class (as, he is a good 
sort of man, or, colloquially, a good sort; his face wore an 
odd sort of smile; he is a poor sort of teacher); a more or less 
adequate or inadequate example of something (as, to travel 
in a sort of litter; the unicorn is represented as a sort of horse 
with a single horn); also, a company, band, troop, or flock, 
as of persons or animals (obs. or archaic: as, ‘“‘a sort of 
shepheards,”’ Spenser’s “Astrophel,” 139); a number or 
quantity of persons or things (now prov. Eng. and Sc.: as, 
a good sort, a good many); also, manner, fashion, or way (as, 
“apparell’d in exactest sort,” Cowper’s ‘Retired Cat,” 19: 
archaic except in certain phrases, as in a sort, etc., see below); 
in printing, one of the kinds of characters of a font of type 
(usually in pl.).—after a sort. Same as in a sort.—in a 
sort, in a manner; after a fashion: as, “She . . . kept up 
the dignity of the great house in a sort while she lived” 
(Lamb’s “‘Dream-Children”’).—in some sort, in some way or 
other, or after a fashion (as, “We began already to converse 
together in some sort”: Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 2); 
also, to some extent, or in some measure (as, “You have, as 
you say, become less prosperous, in some sort through me”: 
Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xxx.).—of sorts, of 
various kinds (now rare); also, of one sort or another, or of 
an indefinite kind (as, “The Alcalde... was. . . police 
officer, petty magistrate of sorts”: W. H. Hudson’s “Far 
Away and Long Ago,” viii.); hence, of a mediocre or poor 
kind (as, a writer or a novel of sorts; “We've a fountain, 
of sorts; we’re very vain of our shabby fountain!” L, 
Merrick’s “Position of Peggy Harper,” iii. 2).—out of sorts, 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
> FH, then; y, you; 


sort 


not in the normal condition of good health, spirits, or temper 
(as, “We’ve had a hot day, and are all tired and owt of 
sorts”: Stevenson’s ‘“Treasure Island,” xiii.); in printing, 
short of certain characters of a font of type.—sort of (used 
adverbially). Same as kind of (see under kind!). [Colloq.] 
—sort”, v. I. tr. To arrange according to sort, kind, or 
class; separate into sorts; classify; also, to assign to a 
particular sort or class; class, group, or place (with, together, 

etc.); also, to separate or take (out) from other sorts, or 
from others; hence, to select} or choosef (as, ‘‘I’ll sort some 
other time to visit you”: Shakspere’s ‘1 Henry VI.,’’ ii. 
3. 27); also, to suit or adapt (to) or cause to accord (with) 
(obs. or archaic); also, to associate (one’s self) in company or 
intercourse, as with others (now Sc. and prov. Eng.); also, 
to furnish or supply, as with something suitable or desired 
(now Sc.); feed and litter (an animal: Sc. and north. Eng.); 
put to rights (Sc., Ir., and north. Eng.); fig., to punish 
(Sc. and north. Eng.). IE. intr. To agree, accord, or 
comport (archaic: as, “Different styles with different sub- 
jects sort,’ Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” 322); occur or 
exist fittinglyf (as, “Among unequals what society Can sort, 
what harmony, or true delight?” Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” 
viii. 384); also, to associate or consort (now Sc. and prov. 
Eng.).—sort/a-ble, a. That may be sorted; also, assortedf, 
or of various sorts}; also, suitable} or appropriate. — sort/- 
ance}, n. Agreement; accord. See Chabsneres “2, Henry 
IV.,” iv. 1. 11.—sor-ta-tion (sdér-ta’/shon), n. The process 
of sorting.—sort/er, n. 

sor-tie (sér’té), m. [F., < F. and OF. sortir, go out; origin 
uncertain: cf. resort.] A sally of troops from a besieged 
place to attack the besiegers (as, “The troops . . . were 
not less annoyed by the frequent and vigorous sorties of the 
besieged”: J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iii. 2); also, a 
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body of troops making such a sally (as, “They were a sortie 
of the besieged’”’: Chesterton’s “Napoleon of Notting Hill,” 
iv. 3). Also fig.—sor’tie, v. 7.; -hed, -tieing. To make a 
sortie. 

sor-ti-lege (sér’ti-lej), n. [OF. sortilege (F. sortilége), < 
ML. sortilegium, < L. sortilegus, divining (by lot or other- 
wise), < sors (sort-), lot, + legere, gather, see, read.] The 
casting or drawing of lots for divination or in order to decide 
something; divination by this or other means; hence, 
sorceryt; magict.—sor-ti-le’gic (-lé/jik), a. 

sor-ti-tion (sér-tish’on), n. [L. sortitio(n-), < sortiri, E. 
sort!, v.| The casting or drawing of lots; determination or 
selection by lot; an instance of determining by lot. 

so-rus (s0/rus), 7.; pl. sori (-ri). [NL., < Gr. cwpés, a heap. | 
In bot., one of the clus- 
ters of sporangia on the 


back of the fronds of R 
ferns. y ND 
SOS (esdes). The let- My) RI 3 
ters represented by the Ses 
radiotelegraphic  code- 4 SEZ 
signal used, as by ships NZ 2 
in distress, to call for NA SA 
help; hence, in general, NA Sz 
a signal of distress, or an NA QA 
urgent call for help NZ S22 
(colloq.). NZ Sae2 
so=so (so’so). I.adv. In NZ Sz 


an indifferent, mediocre, 


or passable manner; in- @ $ 4 e aad 
i . Pinnules of various Ferns, showing the 
differently; tolerably: oe) Sori. — a, pinnule of frond of genus Asple- 


“Touch. Artrich? Will. 
Faith, sir, so so” (Shak- 
spere’s ‘As You Like It,” ; : 
v.1.28). I.a. Indifferent or mediocre; neither very good 
nor very bad, but generally inclining toward bad: as, “The 
sermon was only so-so, but they enjoyed the singing” (G. W. 
Cable’s “John March, Southerner,” Ix.). 

sos-te-nu-to (sos-ta-nd/to), a. [It., pp. of _sostenere, 
< L. sustinere, E. sustain.] In music, sustained; pro- 
longed. : I 

sot (sot), n. [OF. F. sot (fem. sotte), as adj. foolish, as n. 
fool; origin unknown.] A foolish or stupid person{; also, 
one whose mirfd is dulled by excessive drinking; a confirmed 
drunkard (as, “Boswell was a wine-bibber, and indeed little 


nium; b, genus Woodwardia; c, genus Poly- 
podium; d, genus Adiantum; ¢, genus 
Trichomanes. 


(variable) qd as d or j, 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 0, 
#, primary accent; 7, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, 


souchong 


better than a habitual sot’: Macaulay’s ‘‘Essays,” Samuel 
Johnson).—sot, v.; sotted, sotting. I. tr. To make fool- 
ish or stupid; also, to stupefy, as with drink. I. inér. 
To play the sot; drink to excess: as, “He had acquired a 
habit of sotting with brandy” (B. Franklin’s ‘‘Autobiogra- 
Diyaueis)s 

so-te-ri-ol-o-gy (s-té-ri-ol/6-ji), m. [Gr. owrnpla, saving, 
preservation, salvation: see -logy.] In theol., the doctrine 
of salvation through Jesus Christ.—so-te’ri-o-log’i-cal 
(-d-loj/i-kal), a. 

So-thi-ac (s0/thi-ak), a. Same as Sothic. 

So-thic (so/thik or soth’/ik), a. [Gr. Das, Sothis, repre- 
senting an Egyptian name of the dog-star.] Of or pertaining 
to Sothis or Sirius, the dog-star: as, the Sothic year (the 
fixed year of the ancient Egyptians, determined by the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, and equivalent to 3654 days, as 
distinguished from the ordinary Egyptian year of 365 days); 
the Sothic cycle or period (a period of 1,460 Sothic years, 
being equal to 1,461 ordinary years of 365 days). 

sot-ni-a (sot/ni-d), n. [Russ. sotnya, hundred.] A squadron 
of Cossack cavalry. 

so-tol (sd-tol’), ». [Mex.] Any plant of the liliaceous 
genus Dasylirion, of the southwestern U. S. and northern 
Mexico, resembling the yucca. 

sot-tish (sot/ish), a. [From sot.] Foolish or stupid; also, 
stupefied, as with drink; given to excessive drinking, or 
being a sot (as, “He grew up softish, coarse, and brutal”: 
Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 9); pertaining to or befitting a sot 
(as, a sottish appearance; sottish habits).—sot/tish-ly, adv.— 
sot/tish-ness, 7. 
sot-to vo-ce (sot’/ts vo/cha). [It., ‘under voice.’] In an 
undertone, or aside (as, ‘“‘‘She makes herself too cheap,’ 
Mrs. Van Buren said sotto voce’: L. Merrick’s “(Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth,” ix.): a phrase also used adjectively, 
sotto-voce (as, “‘God forbid!’ said the Justice, in a tone of 
sotto-voce deprecation”: Scott’s “Rob Roy,” viii.). 
sou (sd), n.; pl. sous (séz, F. sé). [F. sou, OF. sol: see sol?.] 
A former French coin, orig. of gold, then of silver, and 
finally of 
copper; 
also, pop- 
ularly, in 
France,f 
thepresent 
bronze 5- 
centime 
pimercrey, 
worth 
about 1 U. 
S. cent, or 
the bronze 
10-centime piece (‘big sou’); also, in Canada, a bronze 
l-cent piece or a halfpenny.—sou marqué (F . mar-ka). 
[F., ‘marked sou.’] An old French copper coin worth 
about 14 sous; also, a coin or anything of little value (U. S.: 
as, not worth a sou marqué: in this sense commonly written 
sou marquee or sow markee, and pronounced sé miar-ké/). 
sou-a-ricnut (sou-i/ré-nut or sd-), m. [Also saouari-nut; 
from native name in Guiana.] The large, edible, oily nut 
of a tall tree, Caryocar nuciferum, of tropical South America. 
sou-bise (sé-béz), n. [From Prince Charles de Soubise 
(1715-87), marshal of France.] A strained onion sauce for 
meats, etc. 
sou-brette (si-bret’), n. [F., < Pr. soubreto, fem. of 
soubret, coy.] Orig., a maid-servant or lady’s maid as a 
character in a play or opera, esp. one displaying coquetry, 
pertness, and a spirit of intrigue, as in the older comedies 
(as, “Congreve has here [in Mincing and Foible, female 
attendants in ‘The Way of the World’] made more use than 
_. . had been common in England, of the all-important 
soubrette, on whom so much depends in French comedy”’: 
Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” iv. 6. § 52); hence, any 
lively or pert young woman character; also, an actress 
playing such a réle; sometimes, any maid-servant or lady’s 
maid. 
sou-bri-quet (sé/bri-ka), n. Same as sobriquet. 
sou-chong (sd/shong’), ». [From Chinese, lit. 
fine) sort.’] A kind of black tea. 


CASA ray es 
Obverse. Reverse. 
Sou, 1793. — British Museum. 
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souf-fle (sd/fl), n. [F., < souffler: see soufflé.] In pathol.,| soul-ful (sdl/ful), a. Full of soul; of a deeply emotional — 


souffle 1774 sound 


a murmuring or blowing sound. nature or character; expressive of deep feeling or emotion | 
souf-flé (so-fla). [F. soufflé (fem. soufflée), pp. of souffler, 
blow, puff, < L. sufflare: see sufflate.] In cookery: 1. a. 
Puffed up; made light, as by beating and cooking. II. n. 
Any of various dishes made of ingredients beaten to a froth 
with whites of eggs and baked in an oven until puffed up light. 
sou-fri-ére (sé-fré-yar), n. [F., < soufre, < L. sulfur, E. 
sulphur.| A solfatara. 
sou-gan (sd/gan), n. See sugan. ; 
sough (suf or sou), ». [AS. swogan.] 1. intr. To make a 
rushing, rustling, or murmuring sound (as, “The wind rose 
and soughed drearily through the rhododendrons and the 
pines,” F. M. Crawford’s ‘Mr. Isaacs,” i.; ‘The water 
soughed amongst the stones,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” iv. 4); 
also, to breathe heavily, as in sleep; sigh deeply; with 
away, to breathe one’s last breath, or die (Sc.: as, “Eley. 
soughed awa’ in the spring,’ Ian Maclaren’s “Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” i.3). IL.tr. To express or convey bya 
soughing sound (as, “The bow-wash murmurs and sighs 
and soughs A message from the angels’ song”: Masefield’s 
“Christmas Eve at Sea”); also, to hum (a tune: Sc.); 
also, to utter in a whining tone (Sc.).—sough, n. A rushing, 
rustling, or murmuring sound (as, “‘the sough of the wind 
among the bracken”: Scott’s “Old Mortality,” xxxiii.); 
also, a deep breath or sigh; also, a report or rumor (chiefly 
Sc.: as, “A sough reached us that the Americas were seized 
with the rebellious spirit of the ten tribes,”’ Galt’s “Annals 
of the Parish,” x.); also, a whining or canting mode of 
speaking, esp. in preaching or praying (Sc.: as, “He’s a 
speeritually minded man, Maister Cosh, and has the richt 
sough,” Ian Maclaren’s “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
iol) 
sought (sét). Preterit and past participle of seek. 
soul (sdl), n. [AS. sawl, sawol, = D. ziel = G. seele = 
Icel. sala = Goth. saiwala, soul.] The principle of life, 
feeling, thought, and action in man, regarded as a distinct 
entity separate from the body, and commonly held to be 
separable in existence from the body; the spiritual part of 
man as distinct from the physical; sometimes, the corre- 
sponding or analogous principle in animals or plants (as, 
“To hold opinion with Pythagoras, That souls of animals 
infuse themselves Into the trunks of men”: Shakspere’s 
“Merchant of Venice,” iv. 1. 132); also, the emotional part 
of man’s nature, or the seat of the feelings or sentiments (as, 
“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, Who never to 
himself hath said, This is my own, my native land!” Scott’s 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” vi. 1); esp., capacity for exalted 
or noble emotions or feelings (as, “The mouse that always 
trusts to one poor hole, Can never be a mouse of any soul”: 
Pope’s “Wife of Bath,” 299); high-mindedness, noble 
warmth of feeling, spirit or courage, etc.; in fig. use, the 
animating principle or essential element or part of something 
(as, “the hidden sow of harmony,” Milton’s “L’Allegro,” 
144; “Brevity is the soul of wit,” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
ii. 2. 90); the inspirer or moving spirit of some action, move- 
ment, etc. (as, “Dr. Mandeville, author of the ‘Fable of the 
Bees,’ who had a club there, of which he was the soul’: 
B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” iii.); the embodiment of 
some quality (as, “My brother, indeed, was the soul of 
honour”: Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” xxxi.); also, 
the spiritual part of man regarded in its moral aspect, or as 
believed to survive death and be subject to happiness or 
misery in a life to come (as, “For what shall it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” Mark, 
viii. 36; “My soul, which is a scourge, will I resign Into the 
hands of him who wielded it,” Shelley’s “Cenci,” iv. 1. 63); 
also, a disembodied spirit of a deceased person (as, ‘Then 
of his wretched friend The Soul appear’d; at ev’ry part 
the form did comprehend His likeness”: Chapman’s tr. 
Homer’s “Iliad,” xxiii.); also, a human being, or person (as, 
“All the souls of the house of Jacob, which came into Egypt, 
were threescore and ten,” Gen. xlvi. 27; “Humph. Where 
had you this intelligence? Tom. From a foolish fond soul 
that can keep nothing from me,” Steele’s “Conscious 
Lovers,” i. 1). 
souled (sdld), a. 


Having a soul: as, great-souled; mean- 
souled. 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 


Glect, agony, intd, unite; (obscured) errant, opera, ardent, 


(as, soulful eyes).—soul’ful-ly, adv.—soul’ful-ness, n. 
soul=house (sdl/hous), n. A small clay model of a house 
placed in a 
tomb by the 
ancient Egyp- 
tians for the 
accommoda- 
tion of the 
soul of the 
departed. 
soul-less (s6l/- 
les),@. With- 
out a soul; 
sometimes, 
from which 
the soul has 
departed; life- 
less; dead; Soul-house. 
also, wanting 2 os 
in elevation of soul, as persons; destitute of nobility of feel- 
ing; without spirit or courage; also, lacking animation or ex- 
pression, as the eyes; without life, vivacity, liveliness, etc., 
as action, writings, etc.; dull; uninteresting.—soul/less-ly, 
adv.—soul/less-ness, 7. 
sound! (sound), a. 
= G. gesund, sound: cf. L. sanus, sound, healthy, E. sane. ] 
Free from disease, bodily injury, etc. (as, a sound body or 
mind; sound health; a horse warranted sownd); healthy or 
robust; hence, more generally, free from injury, damage, 
decay, or defect (as, sound walls, timbers, or ships; sound 
fruit; sownd goods); in good condition; undamaged or un- 
impaired; hence, stout, solid, or massive (now rare: as, 
“one sound cudgel of four foot,” Shakspere’s ‘Henry VIII.,” 
v. 4. 19; sound rock); substantial or strong, as food or 
liquor; financially strong, secure, or reliable (as, a sound 
business house; sound credit; ‘Your father’s always .. . 
taken such pride in his sownd investments,” Tarkington’s 
“Magnificent Ambersons,” xi.); unbroken and deep, as 
sleep; vigorous, hearty, or thorough, as a beating; also, 
fig., of substantial or enduring character (as, sownd value or 
worth; “School-friendships are not always found, Though 
fair in promise, permanent and sound,” Cowper’s “Tiro- 
cinium,”’ 437); solidly good or reliable (as, sound judgment 
or sense); also, without defect as to truth, justice, or reason 
(as, sound advice; sound rules or principles); just, right, 
well-founded, or valid; in special uses, without logical 
defect, as reasoning; without legal defect, asa title; theolog- 
ically correct or orthodox, as doctrines or a theologian; 
hence, orthodox with reference to any doctrines or principles 
(as, “Albert was a calm and utterly sound Conservative”: 
Arnold Bennett’s ““Clayhanger,” iii. 4); also, free from moral 
defect or weakness; upright, honest, or good; honorable; 
loyal.—sound', adv. Soundly: esp. with reference to 
sleeping: as, to be sound asleep; “Roland Graeme slept 
long and sound” (Scott’s “Abbot,” xiii.). 
sound? (sound), n. [Prob. from Scand.: cf. Icel., Sw., and 
Dan. sund, sound, also AS. sund, swimming, water, sea, and 
E. sownd*.] A relatively narrow passage of water, not a 
stream, between larger bodies or between the mainland and 
an island (as, the Sound, between the Baltic Sea and the 
Cattegat; Long Island Sound); also, an inlet, arm, or 
recessed portion of the sea (as, Puget Sound; Norton Sound, 
Alaska). 
sound? (sound), n. 


— From restored model in Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


[Cf. AS. sund, swimming (see sound?), 


[ME. sund, < AS. gesund = D. gezond — 


also Icel. sundmagi, ‘swimming-maw,’ fish’s sound.] The’ 


swimming-bladder of a fish. 

sound (sound), ». [OF. F. sonder, < sonde, sounding-lead; 
prob. from Scand.: cf. sownd? and sound’.] I. tr. To 
measure or try the depth of (water, a deep hole, etc.) by 
letting down a lead or plummet at the end of a line (see 
sounding-line), or by some equivalent means; measure 
(depth) in such a manner, as at sea; examine or test (the 
bottom of water, etc.) with a lead that brings up adhering 
bits of matter; fig., to examine or investigate as if with a 
lead and line (as, to sownd the depths of a person’s character); 
make trial of (as, “And casts between Ambiguous words and 


move, nor; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) avi 
actor, natiire; ch, chip; 'g, go; th, thin; Nas 


thin; rH, then; y, you; 


sound 


jealousies, to sound Or taint integrity”: Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” v. 703) ; seek to fathom or ascertain (as, to sound a 
person’s views or inclinations; “hesitating, half story-tellers 
. who go on sounding your belief, and only giving you as 
much as they see you can swallow at a time,’’ Lamb’s “Old 
Margate Hoy”); seek to elicit the views or sentiments of 
(a person) by indirect inquiries, suggestive allusions, etc. 
(as, “He has even sounded me on the subject; but I have 
given him no encouragement”: Smollett’s ‘Humphry 
Clinker,” Oct. 14); in swrg., to examine, as the bladder, with 
a sound (see sownd4, n.). II. intr. To use the lead and line 
(or some other device) for measuring depth, etc., as at sea; 
go down or touch bottom, as a lead; hence, to plunge down- 
ward or dive, as a whale (as, “‘Sownding with his head in one 
direction, he [a whale] nevertheless, while concealed beneath 
the surface . . . swims off in the opposite quarter”: H. 
Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” xlvii.); in fig. use, to make inves- 
tigation; seek information, esp. by indirect inquiries, etc.— 
sound‘, 7. In surg.,a long, slender instrument for sounding 
or exploring cavities of the body; a probe. 
sound® (sound), n. [OF. F. son, < L. sonus, sound: cf. 
Skt. svan-, to sound, and E. swan.] The sensation produced 
in the organs of hearing when certain vibrations (‘sound- 
waves’) are caused in the surrounding air or other elastic 
medium, as by a vibrating body; also, the vibrations or 
vibrational energy producing this sensation; also, the par- 
ticular auditory effect produced by a given cause (as, the 
sownd of music, of fighting, of thunder, or of the human 
voice); any auditory effect, or vibrational disturbance such 
as to be heard (as, to hear strange sounds; to make a sweet 
sound; deaf to the sownds of nature); a noise, vocal utter- 
ance, musical tone, or the like; esp., one of the simple 
elements (‘speech-sounds’) composing vocal utterance; the 
element or elements of this nature corresponding to a letter, 
word, etc.; also, mere noise, without meaning (as, ‘“‘A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sownd and fury, Signifying nothing’’: 
Shakspere’s ‘“‘Macbeth,” v. 5. 27); also, a report, or news or 
tidings (obs. or archaic: as, “‘A sownd was bruited about 
that the king’s forces would have a hot and a sore struggle,”’ 
Galt’s ‘‘Annals of the Parish,” xviii.; ‘“God gives the word— 
the preachers throng around, Live from his lips, and spread 
the glorious sownd,’’ Cowper’s “Hope,” 454); also, the 
distance within which the noise of something may be heard 
(as, “in sound of the swallowing sea”: M. Arnold’s “The 
Future”).—sound5, v. [OF. soner (F. sonner), <_ L. 
sonare, to sound, < sonus.] I. intr. To make or emit a 
sound, as a bell or trumpet does; sometimes, to give forth a 
sound as a call or summons (as, “The gongs were sounding 
for luncheon”: W. Churchill’s “Modern Chronicle,” i. 9); 
also, to be filled with sound, or resound (as, “the great hall of 
the castle . . . sownding to strains of soft and delicious 
music”: Scott’s “Kenilworth,” xxxi.); also, to make a 
sound on an instrument, etc. (as, “‘The singers sang, and the 
trumpeters sounded’: 2 Chron. xxix. 28); also, to be heard, 
as a sound (as, “listening . . . to that statesman, as if the 
words of an oracle sounded in his ears”: Scott’s “Quentin 
Durward,” xxx.); issue or pass as sound (as, “From you 
sounded out the word of the Lord”: 1 Thes. i. 8); be men- 
tioned (as, “The name of Flinter had long sownded amongst 
the Carlist ranks”: Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,” xxxiv.); 
also, to convey a certain impression when heard or read (as, 
“How oddly will it sound that I Must ask my child forgive- 
ness!’ Shakspere’s “Tempest,” v. 1. 197); also, to tend} or 
incline}. IZ. tr. To cause (an instrument, etc.) to make or 
emit a sound (as, “A baggepype wel coude he blowe and 
sowne”: Chaucer’s “Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,” 
565); also, to give forth (a sound: as, “When winter’s roar 
Sounded o’er earth and sea its blast of war,” Shelley’s ‘‘Prince 
Athanase,” 186); announce, order, or direct by a sound, as 
of a trumpet (as, to sound a retreat); also, to utter audibly, 
pronounce, or express (as, “I, as one that am the tongue of 
these To sound the purposes of all their hearts”: Shakspere’s 
“King John,” iv. 2. 49); pronounce in a particular manner 
(as, e sounded as in me); also, to announce or proclaim (as, 
“Thou sun . . . Acknowledge him thy greater; sound his 
raise”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” v. 172); celebrate or 
Ae by speech, etc. (as, “She loves aloft to sound The man 
for more than mortal deeds renown’d’’: Congreve’s “Pindaric 
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Ode to the Earl of Godolphin”); also, to signify} or import; 
also, to examine by percussion or auscultation. 

sound-er! (soun/der), m. One who or that which sounds the 
depth of water, etc.; also, a surgical sound or probe. 

sound-er? (soun/dér), ». One who or that which makes a 
sound or noise, or sounds something; in feleg., a receiving 
instrument by the sounds of which the message is read. 

sound-ing! (soun/ding), n. The act or process of measuring 
depth, examining the bottom of water, etc., with or as witha 
lead and line; a single operation of this kind (often in pl.: 
as, to take soundings); pl., depths of water ascertained by 
means of a lead and line, as at sea; also, parts of the water in 
which the ordinary deep-sea lead will reach bottom (as, 
“Up to the very brink of the coral rampart, there are no 
soundings”: H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,”’ xxiii.); sing., in surg., 
the process of examining with a sound. 

sound-ing? (soun/ding), p. a. Emitting or producing a 
sound or sounds, esp. of a loud kind; resounding; sonorous; 
also, having an imposing sound (as, “She used to repeat. 
sounding phrases from books”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” 
Xviii.); high-sounding; pompous. 

sound-ing=bal-loon (soun/ding-ba-lén”), n. A small bal- 
loon equipped with self-registering instruments, sent up 
without an aéronaut to ascertain atmospheric and meteoro- 
logic conditions aloft. 

sound-ing=board (soun/ding-bord), n. A thin, resonant 
plate of wood forming part of a musical instrument, and so 
placed as to enhance the power and quality of the tones; also, 
a board or reflecting structure placed over, or behind and 
above, a speaker, orchestra, etc., to 
direct the sound toward the audi- 
ence; also, a board used in the 
deafening of floors, partitions, etc. 

sound-ing=box (soun’ding-boks), n. 
A chamber in a musical instrument, 
as the body of a violin, forincreasing 
the sonority of its tone. 

sound-ing=lead (soun/ding-led), n. 
The lead or plummet at the end of 
a sounding-line. 

sound-ing=line (soun/ding-lin), n. 
A line weighted at one end with a 
lead or plummet and bearing at 
fixed intervals marks to show the ¢ 
length paid out, used for sounding, @ 
as at sea. 

sound-ing-ly(soun/ding-li),adv. In 
a sounding or resounding manner; 
sonorously; with imposing sound. | 

sound-ing=ma-chine (soun/ding- \ 
ma-shén”),. Any of various ma- - 
chines for taking deep-sea or other 
soundings. 

sound-less! (sound/les), a. That cannot be sounded or 
fathomed; unfathomable: as, “Your shallowest help will hold 
me up afloat, Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride” 
(Shakspere’s ‘‘Sonnets,” lxxx.). 

sound-less? (sound’les), a. Making or having no sound; 
noiseless; still.—sound/less-ly, adv.—sound’less-ness, 7. 

sound-ly (sound/li), adv. In asound manner; esp., without 
weakness or defect; with unbroken, deep sleep; vigorously, 
heartily, or thoroughly; with sound judgment or reasoning. 
—sound/ness, 7. 

sound=proof (sound’prof), a. Impervious to sound. 

sound=ran-ging (sound/ran/jing), n. The process or art 
of locating causes or sources of sound, as an enemy’s gun or 
the place where a shell bursts, by exactly recording the facts 
concerning the sounds, as at a number of stations supplied 
with delicate instruments, and by calculations based on the 
recorded facts. : 

soup (sip), n. [F. soupe, sop (of bread, as in broth), soup, 
related to sowper, take supper; from Teut.: cf. sop, sup’, 
sup?, and supper.] A liquid food made from meat, fish, or 
vegetables, with various added ingredients, by boiling; 
broth; also, nitroglycerin (slang). ; 

soup-con (sép-sén), n. [F., < LL. suspectio(n-), <a: 
suspicere: see suspect.] Asuspicion; a slight trace or flavor; 
a very smal] amount. 
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soupy (sé/pi), a. Like soup; having the consistence or 
appearance of soup. 

sour (sour), a. [AS. sir = D. zuur = G. sauwer = Icel. 
stirr = Sw. and Dan. sur, sour: cf. sorrel?. | Having an 
acid taste, such as that of vinegar, lemon-juice, etc.; tart; 
also, rendered acid by fermentation; fermented; afiected or 
spoiled by fermentation; characteristic of what is so affected 
(as, a sour smell); also, fig., distasteful or disagreeable; 
unpleasant; of persons, harsh in spirit or temper (as, “Sour 
to them that loved him not; But to those men that sought 
him sweet as summer”: Shakspere’s “Henry VIII.,” iv. 2. 
53); austere; morose; peevish; of the temper, looks, words, 
etc., marked by or showing austerity, moroseness, or peevish- 
ness (as, “sour visages,’’ Gray’s “Long Story,” 106; “He 
said a sour thing to Laura at dinner the other day; upon 
which she burst into tears,” Steele, in “Tatler,” 54); also, 
cold and wet, or retaining stagnant moisture, as soil; wet or 
inclement, as weather, etc. (prov.: as, “A sleety rain was 
coming down . . . It was what Jotham called a sowr morn- 
ing for work,’? Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” VAsJem= 
sour grapes, something that a person pretends to despise, 
only because he cannot have it: from Atsop’s fable of ‘““The 
Fox and the Grapes,” in which a fox, after vain efforts to 
reach some grapes on a high vine, finally gives up the attempt 
with the declaration, ‘““The grapes are sour!’’—sour, n. 
That which is sour; something sour (lit. or fig.); esp., an 
acid drink, as whisky or the like with lemon-juice, sugar, etc., 
added (U. S.); in bleaching, dyeing, etc., a bath of an acid 
nature.—sour, adv. Sourly; disagreeably; morosely.— 
sour, v. I. intr. To become sour or acid; turn sour; fig., 
to become harsh, morose, or peevish. II. tr. To make sour 
or acid; esp., to render acid by fermentation; spoil by fer- 
mentation; also, fig., to make disagreeable or unpleasant; 
render harsh, morose, or peevish, or embitter (as, ‘““Fourteen 
years of exile, with all its privations, contumelies, and heart- 
sickness .. . had soured him,’ Morley’s “Oliver Crom- 
well,” v. 10; “Such suffering would probably have soured 
the kindest temper,’’ Godwin’s “‘Caleb Williams,” iii.). 

sour=ball (sour’bal), n. A hard, round sweetmeat strongly 
flavored with lemon or the like. 

source (sors), n. [OF. sourse (F. source), orig. pp. fem. of 
sourdre, < L. surgere, rise: see surge, and cf. resource. | 
A rising, as of a bird in the airf; also, a spring or issue of 
water from the earth, etc., or the place of issue; a fountain 
or fountainhead; now, esp., the beginning or the place of 
origin of a stream or river (as, “the Alpine sources of the 
Rhine”: J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” iv. 1); hence, the 
place from which anything comes or is obtained (as, the South 
African mines are the chief source of diamonds); anything 
from which something proceeds or arises (as, “‘one great 
original source of revenue . . . the wages of labour,’”’ Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” iv. 7. 3; to be a source of 
anxiety to one’s family) ; an originating cause or ground, oran 
origin; a substance from which something is derived (as, pitch- 
blende is a source of radium); specif., that from which 
information or evidence, esp. of an original character, in 
regard to some fact, event, subject, etc., is obtained; a book, 
passage, statement, or the like, supplying such information. 
—source/=book, n. A book or compilation of matter, as 
extracts, documents, or other special information, setting 
forth sources of knowledge in a particular field or on a 
particular subject. 

sour=crout (sour/krout), n. See sauerkraut. 

sour-dine (sér-dén’), n. [F.] Same as sordino. 

sour=dough (sour’do), n. Leaven (obs. or prov. Eng.); 
also, a prospector or pioneer experienced in life in the Alaska 
region (in allusion to the use there of sour dough for raising 
bread: colloq.: cf. chechaco). 

sour=gourd (sour/gord), m. The acid fruit of a bombaca- 
ceous tree, Adansonia gregorit, of northern Australia, or the 
tree itself; also, the fruit of the baobab, A. digitata, of 
Africa, or the tree itself. 

lode (sour’gum), n. The tupelo (tree), Nyssa syl- 
vatica. 

sour-ly (sour/li), adv. In a sour manner; with acidity; 
disagreeably or unpleasantly; morosely or peevishly. — 
sour’ness, 7. 

sourssop (sour’sop), n. [Cf. sweet-sop.] The large, prickly, 
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slightly acid, pulpy fruit, of a greenish color, borne by 
a small anonaceous tree, Anona _ ZL 


muricata, native in the West In- 
dies; also, the tree. 
sour-wood (sour/wud), n. The 
sorrel-tree. 
souse! (sous), n. [OF. sous; from 
Teut., and akin to E. salt?.] 
Something kept or steeped in 
pickle, esp. the head, ears, and 
feet of a pig; also, a liquid used 
asa pickle; also, an act of sous- 
ing; a plunging into or drenching 
with water, etc. (as, “Keeping her 
hand on his collar, she gave him 
two or three good souwses in the 
watery fluid’: Scott’s ‘‘Monas- 
tery,” v.); also, a fit of intoxica- 
tion (slang); a drunkard (slang). a. 
—souse!, v.; soused, sousing. 1. tr. To steep in pickle; 
also, to plunge into water or other liquid (as, ‘He sowsed me 
head and ears into a pail of water’: Steele, in “Tatler,” 15); 
drench with water, etc.; also, to dash or pour, as water; 
also, to intoxicate (chiefly in soused, pp.: slang). II. intr. 
To be steeping or soaking in something; be soaked or 
drenched; plunge into water, etc.; fall with a splash; also, 
to drink to intoxication (slang).—souse!, adv. With a 
sudden plunge, as into water. 
souse? (sous), v.; soused, sousing. [Origin obscure; prob. 
from confusion of several words.] I. tr. To strike, beat, 
or dash violently (now eolloq. or prov.); also, to swoop or 
pounce on (archaic). II. intr. To fall heavily (now colloq. 
or prov.); also, to swoop (archaic: as, “the sacred eagle . . . 
sousing on the quivering hare,’”’ Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” 
Xvii.).—souse?, n. A heavy blow or fall. [Now colloq. 
or prov.]—souse?, adv. With a violent fall or impact 
(colloq. or prov.: as, “I hoped it would have fallen souse 
on your heads”: Scott’s ‘Bride of Lammermoor,” xix.); 
also, with a swoop (archaic). 
sou-tache (sd/tash), n. [F., < Hung. szuszak, curl of hair, 
etc.] A narrow braid, commonly of mohair or silk, used for 
trimming, often in fanciful designs. 
sou-tane (sé-tan), n. [F., < It. sottana, < sotto, < L. 
subtus, underneath, < sub, under.] Lccles., a cassock. 
sou-ter (sd/tér), n. [AS. satere, < L. sutor, < suere, sew: 
see sew.] A maker or mender of shoes; a shoemaker; a 
cobbler: as, “At his elbow, Souter Johnny, His ancient, 
trusty, drouthy crony” (Burns’s “Tam o’ Shanter,” 41). 
[Now Sc. and north. Eng. ] 
south (south), adv. [AS. sath = Icel. sudhr, earlier sunnr, 
= OHG. sund (cf. G. std, n.); perhaps akin to Goth. 
sunnd, AS. sunne, E. sun?.] In the direction which is to 
the left of a person facing the setting sun or west; toward or 
in the south; also, from the south (as with reference to wind). 
—south, n. A cardinal point of the compass directly 
opposite to the north; the direction in which this point lies; 
also [7. c. or cap.], a quarter or territory situated in this 
direction; [cap.] that part of the U. S. which in general lies 
south of Pennsylvania and the Ohio River; also [I. ¢.], the 
south wind (chiefly poetic: as, “Breathing all gently .. . 
As o’er a bed of roses the sweet south,” Byron’s “Don Juan,” 
ii, 168).—south, a. Lying toward or situated in the south; 
directed or proceeding toward the south; also, coming from 
the south, as a wind; eccles., designating, situated in, or 
lying toward that side of a church to the right of one facing 
the altar or high altar.—South Sea, the southern Pacific 
Ocean; formerly, the Pacific Ocean as a whole (so called as 
first seen toward the south from the Isthmus of Darien, 
where it was discovered by Balboa in 1513).—south (souru 
or south), v. 7. To move or veer toward the south; in 
astron., of a heavenly body, to cross the meridian of a place. 
South Af-ri-can (south af/ri-kan). I. a. Of or pertaining 
to South Africa, that is, southern Africa (southward from the 
neighborhood of the Zambezi River), or, esp., the British 
possessions of this region, more particularly the colonies of 
this region settled by the English and the Dutch, which in 
1910, as the provinces of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, were united in 
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the Union of South Africa, a part of the British Empire. 
II. n. A native or inhabitant of South Africa, esp. one of 
European descent. 

South-down (south’doun), n. One of a noted English breed 
of sheep, orig. reared on the South Downs of Sussex and 
Hampshire. 

south-east (south/ést’). [AS. suthéast.] I. adv. In the 
direction which is midway between south and east; also, 

_ from this direction. II. 7. The point or direction midway 
between south and east; also, a region in this direction. 
III. a. Lying toward or situated in the southeast; directed 
or proceeding toward the southeast; also, coming from the 
southeast, as a wind.—south/east/er, n. A wind, gale, or 
storm from the southeast.—south/east/er-ly, a. and adv. 
Toward or from the southeast.—south/east/ern, a. Situ- 
ated or going toward the southeast; also, coming from 
the southeast, as a wind; also, of or pertaining to the south- 
east.—south’east/ward (-wird). I. adv. anda. Toward 
the southeast. II. m. The southeast.—south/east/- 
ward-ly, adv. and a. 

south-er (sou/rHér), n. A wind, gale, or storm from the 
south. 

south-er-ly (suru’ér-li). I.a@. Moving, directed, or situated 
toward the south; also, coming from the south, as a wind. 
II. ady. Toward the south; also, from the south. 

south-ern (sufH’érn), a. [AS. sdtherne.] Lying toward or 
situated in the south; directed or proceeding toward the 
south; also, coming from the south, as a wind; also, of or 
pertaining to the south, esp. [cap.] the South of the U. S.; 
in astron., south of the celestial equator or of the zodiac 
(as, the southern signs of the zodiac; a southern constella- 
tion).—Southern Cross, in astron., the southern constella- 
tion Crux, which has its four chief stars arranged in the form 
of a cross.—Southern Crown, in astron., the southern 
constellation Corona Australis. —Southern Fish, in astron., 
the southern constellation Piscis Australis, containing the 
bright star Fomalhaut.—southern lights, the aurora aus- 
tralis. See aurora.—Southern Triangle, in astron., the 
southern constellation Triangulum Australe.—south/ern, n. 
One living in a southern region or country.—south/ern-er, 
n. A native or inhabitant of the south, esp. [cap.] of the 
southern U. S.—south/ern-most, a. superl. Furthest 
south: as, ‘‘the more open part of the wood, on its southern- 
most border” (W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,”’ xiv.). 

south-ern-wood (surH/érn-wid), n. [AS. sitherne wudu.] 

A woody-stemmed species of wormwood, Artemisia abro- 
tanum, native in southern Europe, and cultivated for its 
aromatic, finely dissected leaves. 

south-ing (sow’rHing), n. Movement or deviation toward 
the south; also, distance due south; the distance due south 
made by a ship on any course tending southward; also, in 
astron., the transit of the moon or a star across the meridian 
of a place; also, south declination. 

south-land (south’/land), n. [AS. suthland.] The land or 
region in the south; the southern part of a country.— 
south/land-er, 7. 

south-most (south’/most), a. swperl. Southernmost. 

south-paw (south’p4), n. In baseball, a left-handed pitcher. 
[Slang.] 

south-ron (suzH/ron). [Var. of southern.] I.a. Southern; 
esp. [cap. or l.c.], English as distinguished from Scottish. 
[Orig. and chiefly Sc.] II. 7. A native or inhabitant of a 
southern region or country; a southerner; esp. [usually cap.], 
an Englishman as distinguished from a Scotchman (as, “It 
has made the Southrons feel, there is yet one man in Scot- 
land, who does not fear to resist oppression”: Jane Porter’s 
“Scottish Chiefs,” ii.). [Orig. Sc.] 

south-ward (south’wird). [AS. sdthweard.] I. adv. 
Toward the south; south. IL. a. Moving, bearing, facing, 
or situated toward the south. III. n. The southward part, 
direction, or point.—south’/ward-ly. I. a. Having a 
southward direction or situation; also, coming from the 
south, as a wind. I¥. adv. Toward the south; also, from 
the south.—south/wards, adv. Southward. 

south-west (south/west’). [AS. sdthwest.] I. adv. In 
the direction which is midway between south and west; also, 
from this direction. II. 7. The point or direction midway 
between south and west; also, a region in this direction; 
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also, a wind from this direction (poetic). II. a. Lying 
toward or situated in the southwest; directed or proceeding 
toward the southwest; also, coming from the southwest, as 
a wind.—south/west/er, n. A wind, gale, or storm from 
the southwest; also, a waterproof hat having the brim very 
broad behind, so as to protect the neck, worn esp. by seamen 
(as, “shaking the wet off an oilskin hat known by the name 
of a ‘south-wester’”’: Disraeli’s “Sybil,” ii. 14).—south’- 
west/er-ly, a. and adv. Toward or from the southwest.— 
south/west/ern, a. Situated or going toward the south- 
west; also, coming from the southwest, as a wind; also, 
of or pertaining to the southwest.—south’/west/ward 
(-wird). I. adv. and a. Toward the southwest. II. n. 
The southwest.—south/west/ward-ly, adv. and a. 
sou-ve-nir (sé/ve-nér, F. sév-nér), n. [F., remembrance, 
memento, noun use of souvenir, refl., remember, < L. 
subvenire, come to mind, also come to one’s aid: see sub- 
vention.| A remembrance or memory (as, “Suspicions, 
sinister trifling sowvenirs, crowded into her mind,” Arnold 
Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” v. 2: chiefly as French); also, 
something given or kept for remembrance, as of a person, 
place, or occasion; a memento. 
sov-er-eign (sov/e-ren or suv/-). [OF. F. sowverain, < 
ML. superanus, < L. super, over: see super-.] I. a. 
Being above all others, or supreme, in character, importance, 
excellence, etc. (as, the sovereign good; “‘sovereign artists,” 
Tennyson’s ‘Princess,’ v. 187); also, greatest in degree, 
utmost, or extreme (as, “a sovereign contempt for every 
one’: H. James’s ‘Portrait of a Lady,” xlii.); also, effica- 
cious or potent above all others, as a remedy (as, ‘“‘a sovereign 
cure for all colds and catarrhs”: H. Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,”’ 
iii.); also, having supreme rank or power, or exercising 
supreme authority (as, a sovereign prince, a ruling prince; 
a sovereign lord or lady; a sovereign state or people, one 
whose government is independent of any superior or external 
control; a sovereign tribunal: also fig.); supreme, as power, 
authority, etc.; belonging to or characteristic of a sovereign 
or sovereignty. II. m. One who has sovereign power or 
authority (lit. or fig.); a supreme ruler (sometimes used of 
God: as, “When the great Sov’reign would his will express, 
He gives a perfect rule,’”’ Cowper’s “Truth,” 551); specif., 
a monarch; a king or queen; sometimes, a group or body of 
persons or a state possessing sovereign authority; formerly, 
in general, a person in authorityf; one’s lord or mastery; 
also, a current British gold coin, worth 20 shillings or 1 
pound, equivalent to : 
about $4.862.—sov’- 
er-eign-ly, adv.— 
sov/er-eign-ty (-ti), / 
n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
The quality or state 
of being sovereign; 
supreme excellence 
or efficacy (obs. or 
archaic); supremacy 
in rank or power (lit. ; 
or fig.); the status, power, or authority of a sovereign; esp., 
royal authority or dominion; often, supreme and independent 
power or authority in government as possessed or claimed 
by a state or community (specif. with reference to the 
individual States of the U. S.: as, “It was the Federal system 
and the doctrine of State sovereignty grounded thereon .. . 
which led to the secession of 1861,” Bryce’s “American 
Commonwealth,” xxix.; “This doctrine of State sovereignty 
had come to be held as universally in the South as the strict 
Unionist doctrine in the North,” Charnwood’s “Abraham 
Lincoln,” vi.); also, a state, community, or political unit 
possessing independent power. ; 
so-vi-et (sd-vi-et’). [Russ. sovyet, council.] I. n. In 
Russian use, a council or committee; an assembly of dele- 
gates; specif., any of the councils representing industrial 
workers and other classes of the community, or any of the 
local, provincial, or national assemblies, forming elements of 
the socialistic governmental system instituted in Russia by 
ultraradical communists in 1917 (cf. Bolshevik); hence, any 
similar council or assembly connected with a socialistic gov- 
ernmental system elsewhere. IZ. a. Of or pertaining to a 
soviet or soviets; specif., pertaining to the soviets of the 
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socialistic governmental system instituted in Russia in 1917, 
or to this system or government itself; governed through 
such soviets (as, soviet Russia); hence, pertaining to similar 
councils or assemblies, or a similar socialistic system, else- 
where. —so/vi-et-eer’ (-e-tér’), nm. An adherent of the Rus- 
sian or any similar soviet system.—so-vi-et/ism, n. The 
soviet system of government; government by soviets.— 
so-vi-et/ist. I. m. An adherent of a soviet system, as in 
Russia. II, a. Pertaining to or characteristic of sovietists 
or sovietism; governed by soviets.—so-vi-et/ize (-iz), v. t.; 
-ized, -izing. To bring under the influence or domination 
of soviets.—so-vi-et/iz-er (-i-zér), n. ‘ 
sov-ran (sov/ran or suv/-), etc. Variant form of sovereign, 
etc. [Chiefly poetic. ] ; 
sow! (sd), v. t.; pret. sowed, pp. sown or sowed, ppr. sowing. 
[AS. sawan = D. zaaien G. sien = Icel. sé = Goth. 
saian, sow; akin to L. serere (perf. sevt), sow: see Saturn, 
season, semen, and cf. seed.| To scatter seed over (land, 
earth, etc.), for the purpose of growth; hence, to strew or 
sprinkle with anything (as, “And Abimelech .. . beat 
down the city, and sowed it with salt”: Judges, ix. 45); 
stud or dot (as, a sky sown with stars); also, to scatter (seed) 
over land, earth, etc., for growth; plant (seed, and hence a 
crop); hence, to distribute or introduce for development, 
as germs (lit. or fig.), or anything capable of producing con- 
sequences (as, to sow distrust or dissension); seek to propa- 
gate or extend (as, to sow the gospel among all nations); 
disseminate; also, to scatter about (as, ‘Oh, Israel... 
o’er ev’ry country sown, With none on earth that thou canst 
call thine own”: Cowper’s ‘“Expostulation,” 265).—to 
sow one’s wild oats. See under oat.—to sow the wind 
and reap the whirlwind, to act wrongly or recklessly, 
with severe or disastrous consequences to one’s self. See 
Hos. viii. 7.—sow!, v.71. To sow seed, as for the production 
of a crop: as, “I resolved . . . to sow but once a year” 
(Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 9). 

sow? (sou), n. [AS. sugu, akin to D. zeug, G. sau, sow, also 
to L. sus, Gr. ais, is, swine, hog: see swilline, hyena, 
hyoscyamine, and cf. swine.] The female of swine; an 
adult female hog; also, a sow-bug; also, in metal., a large, 
oblong mass of iron which has solidified in the common 
channel through which the molten metal flows from a blast- 
furnace to the series of smaller channels or grooves in which 
the pigs solidify; a similar mass of other metal; also, milit., 
a movable structure formerly used to protect men engaged in 
sapping, mining, etc.—to get (have, or take) the wrong 
(or right) sow by the ear, fig., to get hold of or hit upon 
the wrong (or right) person or thing; have the wrong (or 
right) idea: as, “I can tell you that you’ve got the wrong sow 
by the ear this time” (Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Briga- 
dier Gerard,” iv.). [Colloq.]—sow?,a. Female: applied to 
animals. 

so-war (so-war’), n. [Hind. use of Pers. sawar, horseman.) 
A mounted native soldier (trooper or orderly) in the British 
Indian service: as, “The verandah . . . was crowded with 
servants and sowars in gorgeous but rather tawdry liveries” 
(F. M. Crawford’s ‘Mr. Isaacs,” v.). 

sow=bug (sou’bug), n. Any of various small terrestrial 
isopods, esp. of the genus Oniscus. See wood-louse. 

sow-ens (sd/enz), n. pl. [Prob. from 
Gaelic.] An article of food prepared by Lg 
boiling the farinaceous matter extracted | 
from the husks or siftings of oats steeped ' 
in water until sour. [Chiefly Sc.] 

sow-er (sd/ér), m. One who or that which ~“@ie 
sows. ; 

sowl (soul), v. ¢. [Origin obscure.] To 
pull by the ears (as, ‘“He’ll go, he says, 
and sowl the porter of Rome gates’ by 
the ears’: Shakspere’s ‘“Coriolanus,” iv. 
5. 213); pull (the ears); hence, to handle 
roughly. [Now prov. Eng. ] 

sown (sén). Past participle of sow!. 

sowsthis-tle (sou’this/1), n. Any plant of the cichoriaceous 
genus Sonchus, esp. S. oleraceus, a common weed having 
thistle-like leaves, yellow flowers, and a milky juice. See 
cut in next column. 

soy (soi), m. [Jap., from Chinese.] A sauce for fish, etc., 


Sow-bug (a species 
of Oniscus). 
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made in the East from the bean or seed of a fabaceous herb, 


Soia soja (or Glycine hispida); 
also, this herb or its edible 
seed (‘soy-bean’). See cut’ 
below. 
so-ya (sd/yd or soi/d), n. Same 
as Soy. 
so-zal (s0/zal), m. [Gr. cote, 
save.] A crystalline salt of 
aluminium with a strongly 
astringent taste: used as an 
antiseptic. 
so-zin (s0/zin),n. [Gr. odfeuv, 
save.] Any proteid normally 
present in the animal body 
and serving as a defense 
against disease. 
spa (spd, also, esp. formerly, 7 
spa), n. [From Spa, town in 
eastern Belgium, with mineral 
springs.] A mineral spring, 
or a locality in which such goy-thistle (Sonchus oleraceus). 
springs exist: as, “There are ee he ep ee pat ee ee 
fifty spas in England as effica- rae Aoween 'b, the achene with the 
cious and salutary as that of Pappus. 
Scarborough” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” July 4). 
space (spas), n. [OF. F. espace, < L. spatiwm, space.] 
The unlimited or indefinitely 
great general receptacle of 
things, commonly conceived 
as an expanse extending in 
all directions (or having three 
dimensions), in which, or oc- 
cupying portions of which, 
all material objects are lo- 
cated (as, “Stars countless 
. Fast-anchor’d in the 
deep abyss of space’’: Cow- 
per’s “‘Retirement,” 84); the 
portion or extent of this ina 
given instance (as, the space 
occupied by a body; thespace (aE 
within a nae to 
allow a space of ten cubic 
feet); extent or room in three ee ’ 
dimensions; also, superficial soy-bean. — a, leaf, and spray with 
extent, or area, or a partic- 8; }, beans. 
ular extent of surface (as, 
forests covering acres of space; to reach a level space on a 
hillside; to fill out blank spaces in a document); also, 
linear distance, or a particular distance (as, a road continuing 
for the space of ten miles; trees set at equal spaces apart); 
also, extent, or a particular extent, of time (as, “Rameses II. 
reigned . . . for the space of sixty-seven years,” Amelia B. 
Edwards’s “Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xv.; a space 
of two hours; during a long space of time); an interval of 
time, or a while (as, after a space he continued his story; 
wait a space); also, time allowed or available for some 
purposef (as, “I gave her space to repent”: Rev. ii. 21); 
respitef (as, “Come on; thou art granted space”: Shak- 
spere’s “All’s Well,” iv. 1. 98); in printing, one of the blank 
types used to separate words, etc.; in music, one of the 
degrees or intervals between the lines of the staff.—space, 
v. t.; spaced, spacing. To fix the space or spaces of; divide 
into spaces; also, to set some distance apart (as, ‘They 
reached a part of the wood where the pines were more widely 
spaced’: 
in printing, etc., to separate (words, letters, or lines) by 
space or spaces; also, to extend by inserting more space or 
spaces (usually with out).—space/less, a. Independent of 
space; infinite; also, occupying no space. —spa-cer (spa/sér), 
m. One who or that which spaces; a device for s acing 
words, etc., as in a type-setting machine. —spa/cing Caine 
n. The act of one who or that which spaces; the fixing or 
arranging of spaces, as in the separating of words in type- 
setting; also, the manner in which spaces are arranged (as, 
even, close, or open spacing in printed matter); also, a space 
or the spaces collectively in printed matter or other work. 
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Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” ix.);  specif.,’ 
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spa-cious (spa/shus), a. [L. spatiosus, < spatium, E. 
space.| Containing much space, as a house, room, court, 
street, etc.; amply large; roomy; commodious; also, 
occupying much space, or vast (as, “chief lord of all this 
spacious world,” Shakspere’s “Pericles,” iv. 3. 5; “the 
spacious firmament on high,” Addison, in “Spectator,” 
465); of great extent or area, or extensive, as land, grounds, 
etc. ; broad; large; great; fig., broad in scope, range, 

inclusiveness, etc., or not narrow or limited (as, a spacious 
mind; “leading what even you would call full and spacious 
lives,” H. G. Wells’s “Men Like Gods,” i. 5; “the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,’ Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair 
Women,” 7).—spa/cious-ly, adv.—spa/cious-ness, n. 

spade! (spad), n. [It. spada, spade at cards, orig. sword, < 
L. spatha, < Gr. ody, broad blade: see spathe, and cf. 
spade?.| A black figure shaped like a heart placed with the 
point upward and supported beneath by a short stem at the 
cusp opposite the point, used on playing-cards; hence, a 
card of the suit bearing such figures. 

spade? (spad), n. [AS. spadwu = D. spade = G. spaten, 
spade; akin to L. spatha, Gr. ora@n, E. spade! and spathe. | 
A tool for digging, having an iron blade adapted for pressing 
into the ground with the foot, and a long handle commonly 
with a grip or crosspiece at the top; hence, some implement, 
piece, or part resembling this.—to call a spade a spade, 
to call a thing by its real name, without any attempt at 
delicacy of expression; speak plainly or bluntly, without 
mincing matters.—spade?, v. ¢.; spaded, spading. To 
dig, cut, or remove with a spade.—spade/=fish, n. An 
acanthopterygian food-fish, Chxtodipterus faber, abundant 
on the Atlantic 
coast of the 
U.S.; also, the 
paddle-fish. — 
spade/ful 
(ful), n.; pl. 
pulse. As 
muchasaspade 
can hold. — 
spad-er (spa/- 
der), n. 

Spa-di-ceous 
spa -dish/ius), 

‘a. [NL. spa- 
a@ceus, < L. 
spadiz, < Gr. 
ordre, palm- 
colored, brown, 
as n. palm- 
branch: cf. spadiz.] Of a bright-brown color; chestnut; 
in bot., of the nature of a spadix; bearing a spadix. 

spa-dix (spa/diks), n.; pl. spadixes, L. spadices (spa-di/séz). 
[NL. use of L. spadix, < Gr. ordévé, palm-branch: cf. 
spadiceous.] In bot., an inflorescence consisting of a spike 
with a fleshy or thickened axis, usually inclosed in a spathe. 

spae (spa), v. t. or 7.; spaed, spaeing. [From Scand.: cf. 
Icel. spa, Norw. and Dan. spaa, prophesy.] To foretell 
or prophesy. [Chiefly Sc.]—spae’man (-man), 7.;_ pl. 
-men. A prophet, soothsayer, or fortune-teller. [Sc.] 
—spae/wife (-wif), n.; pl. -wives (-wivz). A female fortune- 
teller. [Sc.] 

spa-ghet-ti (spa-get’i), m. [It., pl. of spaghetto, dim. of 
spago, packthread, cord.] A kind of paste of Italian origin 
in long, slender, solid, cord-like pieces, to be cooked for food 
(intermediate in size between ordinary macaroni and vermi- 
celli); in elect., an insulating tubing of small diameter into 
which bare wire can be slipped, consisting typically of cotton 
impregnated or coated with varnish, etc., and used in the 
wiring of radio sets, etc. re 

spa-gir-ic, spa-gyr-ic (spa-jir/ik). [NL. spagiricus; prob. 
coined by Paracelsus.] I. a. Pertaining to alchemy. 
[Now rare.] II. n. Analchemist. [Now rare.] 

spa-hi (spi/hé), n.; pl. -his (-héz). [= F. spahi, < Turk. 
sipahi, from Pers.: see sepoy.] One of a body of Turkish 
cavalry of former times; also, one of a body of native Algerian 
cavalry in the French service. 

spake (spak). Archaic preterit of speak. 

spall (spal), . [ME. spalle, a chip: cf. ME. spalden, MLG. 


Spade-fish (Chztodipterus faber). 
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spancel 


spalden, to splinter, split, G. spalten, split.] A chip or 
splinter, as of stone or ore.—spall, v. I. ér. To break into 
smaller pieces, as ore; split or chip. IL. intr. To break or 
split off in chips or fragments. 

spal-peen (spal-pén’), n. [Ir. spailpin.] A common laborer 
ar ea. also, a mean fellow; a rascal; also, a boy. 

1B. 

span! (span), n. [AS. spann = D. span = G. spanne = 
Icel. spénn, span.] The distance between the tip of the 
thumb and the tip of the little finger when the hand is fully 
extended; hence, a measure of length corresponding to this 
distance, commonly taken as 9 inches (as, “a very little young 
leopard, about two spans high”: Defoe’s “Captain Single- 
ton,” vi.); also, a distance, amount, piece, etc., of this length, 
or of some small extent (as, a span of earth; “every span 
of shade,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” cxvii.); also, a short 
space of time (esp. with reference to the duration of life: as, 
“A life’s but a span,” Shakspere’s “Othello,” ii. 3. 74); 
hence, the term or period of living (as, “Improve the remnant 
of his wasted span, And, having liv’d a trifler, die a man”: 
Cowper’s ‘“‘Retirement,” 13); also, the distance or space 
between two supports, as the abutments or springers of an 
arch, the piers of a bridge, etc.; a part between two supports, 
as an arch of a bridge; in general, the full extent, stretch, 
or reach of anything (as, the span of a beach between head- 
lands; the span of memory; “His argument, Which strove 
to grasp in its mighty span The purpose of God and the 
fate of man!” Whittier’s Preacher) apans v. t.; spanned, 
spanning. To measure by or as by the hand with the 
thumb and little finger extended as far as possible; encompass 
or encircle with the hand or hands, as the waist; also, to 
extend over or across (a space, a river, etc.), as an arch, a 
bridge, or the like does (as, “a little bridge that spanned a 
horrible rushing white stream”: Barrie’s “Tommy and 
Grizel,” xxvii.); provide with something that extends over 
(as, to span a doorway with an arch; to span a river with a 
bridge); in general, to extend, reach, or pass over (space or 
time: as, his thoughts spanned the miles before him; memory 
spans the past). 

span? (span), v.; spanned, spanning. [D. spannen; akin 
to E. span!.] I. tr. To harness or attach (horses, etc.) to 
a vehicle, or furnish (a vehicle) with animals to draw it 
(now chiefly South Africa); also, to stretch, or make taut 
(archaic); naut., to draw tight or make fast in some way. 
II. intr. Of horses, etc., toforma span. [U.S.]—span?, n. 
[D. span.] A pair of horses or other animals harnessed 
and driven together (as, ‘‘comfortable carry-alls drawn by 
steady spans,” Tarkington’s “Gentleman from Indiana,” 
vii.: U.S. and Canada); also, a team of horses, oxen, etc., 
harnessed in = : : 
pairs to a wagon, 2 
plow, or the like 
(South Africa); 
naut., a rope 
fastened at both 
ends to afford a 
bight for secur- 
ing a purchase; 
also, a rope fas- 
tened in the mid- 
dle so that the 
ends may beused. 

span? (span). 
Archaic preterit 
of spin. 

spa-nze/mic-a, etc. 
See spanemia, 
etc. 

span-cel (span/- 
Sel) peereee D 
spansel, < span- 
nen, E. span?.] 
A fetter or hob- 
ble; esp., a rope 
for tying together : ; 
the hind legs of a Scuotured Srandre = Closer of Mont St. Michel 
cow during milk- f 
ing. [Chiefly prov.]—span/cel, v.t.; -celed or -celled, -celing 


pe i rr 
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span=dogs 


or-celling. To fetter or hobble with a spancel (chiefly prov.) ; 
hence, to tie the flippers of (a turtle) or peg the claws of (a 
lobster, etc.) in order to restrain movement. : 

span=dogs (span/dogz), n. pl. A pair of iron bars linked 
together at one end and having sharp hooks at the other, used 
for grappling timber. 

span-drel (span/drel), n. [ME. spawndrell; origin uncer- 
tain.] In arch., the triangular space between either half of 
the extrados of an arch and a rectangular molding or part 
inclosing the arch; also, the space included between the 
extradoses of two adjacent arches and a horizontal molding 
or part above (see cut on preceding page). 

spa-ne-mi-a, spa-nz-mi-a (spa-né/mi-d), n. [NL., < 
Gr. omavés, scarce, scanty, + afua, blood.] In pathol., 
an abnormal condition of the blood characterized by de- 
ficiency of red corpuscles.—spa-ne/mic, spa-nze/mic 
(-né/mik or -nem/ik), a. 

spang (spang), v. [Origin obscure.] I. intr. To spring; 
bound; go rapidly. [Sc. and prov. Eng.] IL tr. To jerk; 
fling; throw violently; slam. [Sc. and prov. Eng.]— 
spang, n. A spring or bound; also, a jerk; also, a smart 
blow; a bang. [Sc. and prov. Eng.] 

span-gle (spang’gl), n. [ME. spangele, dim. of spang, 
spangle, = D. spang G. spange, brooch, clasp, stud. ] 
A small, thin, often circular piece of glittering material, as 
metal, used for decorating garments, etc.; hence, any small, 
bright bit, drop, object, spot, or the like (as, spangles of 
mica in rock; spangles of dew on leaves, or of light on 
waves); often, a star as seen shining in the sky (poetic: as, 
“See, round the poles where keener spangles shine,” Pope’s 
“Dunciad,” iii. 69); also, a spot or marking of color, as on 
a bird.—span/gle, v.; -gled, -gling. I. tr. To decorate 
(a garment, etc.) with spangles; hence, to sprinkle or stud 
with small, bright pieces, objects, spots, etc.; spot or dot 
(with); also, to sprinkle like spangles (as, ‘‘A good deal of 
gold lay spangled among the sand of the river’: Defoe’s 
“Captain Singleton,” ix.); also, to be sprinkled like spangles 
over (as, “Stars, that then appear’d Spangling the hemi- 
sphere”: Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” vii. 384). IE. inér. 
To glitter with spangles, or like spangles.—span/gler, n.— 
span/glet, n. A little spangle.—span/gly, a. Like 
spangles; glittering. 

Span-iard (span’yird), n. [OF. Espaniard, Espaignart.] 
A native of Spain; a member of the Spanish race. 

span-iel (span’yel), n. [OF. espaignol (F. épagneul), 
spaniel, orig. lit. ‘Spanish (dog),’ = F. espagnol, Sp. espaftol, 
Spanish, < L. Hispania, Spain.] A dog of any of various 
breeds of small or medium size, usually with a long, silky 
coat and drooping ears, certain of which are used in hunting 
and others as pets (sometimes divided into three classes: 
the ‘field-spaniels,’ more or less adapted for hunting, see 
clumber and cocker; the ‘water-spaniels,’ having aquatic 
Perel, see water-spaniel; and the ‘toy spaniels,’ 

ept as pets, see Blenheim); fig., a submissive, fawning, or 

cringing person (as, “Perish shall all which makes A spaniel 
of the man!’ Whittier’s ‘‘Astrza’’). 

Span-ish (span/- g 

eo, G Ol Gs 
pertaining to 
Spain, its people, 
or their language. , 
—Spanish Ar- ¢ 
mada. See 
armada. — Span- 
ish bayonet, 
any of certain 
plants of the 
liliaceous genus 
Yucca, with nar- 
row, rigid, spine- 
tipped leaves. — 
Spanish broom, 
aespecies Of 
broom, Spartium 
junceum, a Eu- 
ropean fabaceous 
shrub native in 
the Mediterra- 


Spanish Fly (Cantharis vesicatoria). — a, female; b, 
male. (Vertical lines show natural sizes.) 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, 
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ardent, actgr, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; 


spar 


nean region, whose flexible twigs are used in basketry and 
whose yellow flowers afford a yellow dye.—Spanish cedar. 
See cedar.—Spanish dagger. Same as Spanish bayonet. 
—Spanish flag, a rockfish, Sebastichthys rubrwinctus 
(family Scorpenidx), of the coast of California, having 
crimson cross-bars.—Spanish fly, a blister-beetle, esp. 
Cantharis vesicatoria, used in medicine, after drying and 
powdering, for raising blisters and for other purposes. See 


cuts in preceding column.—Spanish grass, esparto. 
—Spanish Inquisition. See  «mquisition.—Spanish 
mackerel. See mackerel.—Spanish Main, formerly, 


the mainland of America adjacent to the Caribbean Sea, 
esp. between the mouth of the Orinoco River and the 
Isthmus of Panama; also, in later use, loosely, the Caribbean 
Sea.—Spanish moss. Same as Florida moss.—Spanish 
n, in printing, the letter n with a curved line, or tilde, over 
it, as in the word cafion. See tilde.—Spanish needles, 
an asteraceous plant, Bidens bipinnata, having achenes with 
downwardly barbed awns.—Spanish omelet, an omelet 
made with a filling or sauce of tomato, green pepper, onion, 
etc.—Spanish Peninsula, the peninsula in southwestern 
Europe consisting of Spain and Portugal.—Span/ish, n. 
The Spanish people collectively; also, the language of Spain, 
which belongs to the Romance group, and which is the 
prevailing language in Mexico, Central America, and the 
countries of South America settled by Spaniards, and is 
largely used in the Philippines. Cf. Castilian.—Span/ish= 
A-mer’i-can. I. a. Noting or pertaining to the parts of 
America where Spanish is the prevailing language; also, 
pertaining to Spain and America, sometimes to Spain and the 
U.S. (as, the Spanish-American War of 1898, which ended 
in the defeat of Spain and the subsequent freeing of Cuba). 
II. n. A native or inhabitant of a Spanish-American state, 
esp. a person of Spanish descent. 

spank! (spangk), v. ¢. [Prob. imit.] To strike (a person, 
usually a child) with the open hand, a slipper, etc., esp. upon 
the buttocks, as in punishment.—spank!, n. A blow given 
in spanking; a smart or resounding slap: as, “slaps, spanks, 
or boxes on the ear” (W. De Morgan’s “‘Alice-for-Short,” iv.). 

spank? (spangk), v. 7. [First recorded in spanking, p. a.; 
cf. spang.] To move quickly and with spirit; ride, drive, 
or go rapidly and smartly: as, “We set out with a fresh 
wind on our starboard quarter, and . . . spanked along at a 
great rate’”’ (Poe’s ‘Descent into the Maelstrém”). [Colloq.] 
—spank’/er, n. A smartly moving person or animal, esp. 
a fast horse (colloq.); also, anything fine, large, or striking 
of its kind (colloq.); naut., a fore-and-aft sail on the after- 
most mast of a ship.—spank/ing, p. a. Moving rapidly 
and smartly (as, ‘‘a spanking horse’: A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 
“If Winter Comes,” i. 2); quick and vigorous, as the pace; 
blowing briskly, as a breeze; in general, dashing, smart, or 
showy; unusually fine, great, large, etc. (as, ““We’ll have 
some spanking sport”: Lover’s “Handy Andy,’ iv.). 
[Colloq. ]—spank/ing-ly, adv. 

span-less (span/les), a. That cannot be spanned: as, “span- 
less girth” (Tennyson’s ‘Princess,’ vi. 20). 

span-ner (span/ér), n. One who or that which spans; also, 
a tool for clasping and turning a nut or the like; a wrench, 
esp. one with fixed jaws. 

span=new (span/nii’), a. [From Scand.: cf. Icel. spanngr, 
span-new, fresh (< spann, chip, + ngr, new), also E. 
brand-new.] Quite new; brand-new. [Now chiefly prov.] 

span=roof (span/réf), n. A roof that has two equal inclined 
planes or sides.—span/=roofed, a. 

span=worm (span/werm), n. A measuring-worm. 

spar! (spir), n. [MLG. spar, sper, akin to AS. spzr- in 
sperstan, gypsum.] Any of various more or less lustrous 
crystalline minerals: in many instances distinguished by a 
specific epithet, as in dog-tooth spar, fluor-spar, heavy-spar, 
Iceland spar, etc. 

spar? (spar), v. 1.3 sparred, sparring. [Origin uncertain.] 
To strike or fight with the feet or spurs, as cocks do (as, “a 
young cuckoo . . . sparring and buffeting with its wings 
like a game-cock”: G. White’s “Nat. Hist. of Selborne,” 
ii. 7); also, to make the motions of attack and defense with 
the arms and fists; use the hands as in boxing, without or 
with gloves; box; sometimes, to box defensively, without 
attacking, as to recover one’s wind (also fig.); also, to bandy 


move, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


th, thin; £H, then; y, you; 


spar 


words, or dispute.—spar?, n. A boxing-match; also, a 
motion of sparring; also, a wordy contest; a dispute. 

spar® (spar), n. [ME. sparre = D. spar = G. sparren = 
Icel. sparri = Sw. and Dan. sparre, spar.] A piece of timber 
of considerable length in proportion to its thickness; a stout 
pole; a bar for fastening a gate, etc. (now prov. Eng.); one 
of the common rafters of a roof (now chiefly prov. Eng.); 
ct, naut., a stout pole or round stick of timber such as 
hose used for masts, etc.; a mast, yard, boom, gaff, or the 
like; in aéronautics, a principal lateral member of the frame- 
work of a plane of an aéroplane.—spar’, v. ¢.; sparred, 
sparring. ‘To fasten (a gate, etc.) with a bar or bolt (archaic 
or prov.); also, in general, to fasten securely}; incloset, 
confiney, or imprison}; also, to furnish or make with spars; 
naut., to provide or fit with spars. 

spar-a-ble (spar’a-bl), m. [For sparrow-bill.] A kind of 
pe headless nail used in the soles and heels of boots and 
shoes. 

spa-ra-da (spa-ri/da or -ra/dd), n. [Appar. from Sp.] A 
small surf-fish, . 
Cymatogaster ag- 
gregatus, common 
on the Pacific 
coast of North 
America. 

spar=deck (spir’- 
dek), 7. New. 
the upper deck of 
a vessel, extending 
from stem to stern: 
so called because the spars are disposed on or above it. 

spare (spar), v.; spared, sparing. [AS. sparian = D. and 
G. sparen = Icel. and Sw. spara = Dan. spare, spare.] 
I. tr. To refrain from using, using up, or wasting (as, to 
spare one’s stock of provisions; to spare coal or gas); use 
economically or frugally; also, to refrain from employing, 
as some instrument, means, aid, etc. (as, “He that spareth 
his rod hateth his son,” Prov. xiii. 24; to spare no pains, 
time, or expense to make a thing a success); refrain from, 
forbear, omit, or withhold, as action or speech (as, “We 
might have spared our coming hither,” Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” ix. 647; to spare useless remonstrances); sometimes, 
to forbear (to do something: archaic: as, “But spare to 
speak, and spare to speed,” Burns’s “Blue-Eyed Lassie”); 
also, to dispense with or do without (as, “On no other night 
. . . could he so ill have spared her patient face,” Dickens’s 
“Hard Times,” i. 12; “A certain degree of taste is not to be 
spared in those we sit with,” Emerson’s ““Essays,”’ Manners); 
part with or let go, as from a supply, esp. without incon- 
venience or loss (as, “I could have better spared a better 
man”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” v. 4. 104); set aside or 
allow for a particular use or purpose (as, to spare land fora 
garden; to spare time or money for an undertaking); give 
or grant, as to another (as, to spare a sum to a friend; to 
spare [to] one a small sum; spare us a thought now and 
then); also, to refrain from harming or destroying, or leave 
uninjured (as, to spare a fallen adversary, or his life; the 
storm spared few of the plants; time has spared the beauty 
of the piace); forbear to punish (as, to spare a guilty person); 
deal gently or leniently with, or show consideration for (as, 
a tongue that spares nobody; to seek to spare a person’s 
feelings); save from strain, discomfort, annoyance, or the 
like, or from a particular cause of it (as, “They were obliged 
to travel slowly, to spare their horses,” Irving’s ‘Captain 
Bonneville,” xxix.; to spare the eyes from a glare of light; 
to spare one from listening to a tedious story); release or 
exempt, as from duty, attendance, etc.; save or relieve (a 
person, etc.) from (something) (as, to spare one’s self trouble; 
to spare the world the miseries of war). II. intr. To use 
economy, or be frugal or saving; also, to refrain from action, 
or forbear (as, “Throw down the screen — spare not for cup 
or goblet’: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” x.); also, to refrain 
from inflicting injury or punishment; exercise lenience or 
mercy.—spare, @.; compar. sparer, superl. sparest. (Cf. 
AS. sper, sparing, frugal.] Kept in reserve, as for possible 
future need or extra use (as, a spare umbrella; a spare tire 
for an automobile; a spare bedroom, for guests); additional 
or extra; also, being in excess of present need, or free for 
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as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; 


spark 


other use (as, spare cash; spare time); also, sparing, econom- 
ical, or temperate, as persons}; also, frugally restricted, 
or meager, as living, diet, fare, etc. (as, “spare feast! — a 
radish and an egg!” Cowper’s “Task,” iv. 173); also, scanty 
or scant, as in amount, fullness, etc. (as, “Sir Launfal’s 
raiment thin and spare Was idle mail ’gainst the barbéd 
air,” Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal,” ii. 3; “She hated her 
spare black frock,” Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” 
ii. 5); often, scant of flesh, or without superfluous flesh, or 
lean or thin, as a person, the bodily frame, etc. (as, “an old 
man, very tall and spare, with an ascetic aspect’’: Mallock’s 
“New Republic,” iii. 4).—spare, n. Sparing or economical 
use, as of something; stint; also, forbearancef, leniencef, 
or mercy}; also, a spare thing, part, etc.,.as an extra tire 
carried for emergency use on an automobile; in American 
bowling, the knocking down of all the pins with two bowls 
(instead of three allowed, the third being thus a spare or 
extra one). 


spare-ly (spar’li), adv. In a spare manner.—spare/ness, 1. 


spar-er (spar’ér), m. One who spares. 
spare-rib (spar/rib), n. A cut of pork containing ribs from 


the upper or fore end of the row, where there is little meat 
adhering. 
sparge (spiirj), v. t.; sparged, sparging. [L. spargere (pp. 
sparsus), scatter, sprinkle: cf. sparse.] To scatter or 
sprinkle; specif., in brewing, to sprinkle (malt) with hot 
water in order to wash out the wort remaining in the grains. 
—spar-ger (spar’jér), n. A sprinkler; esp., an automatic 
sprinkler for sparging the malt in brewing. 
spar-hawk (spir/hak), n. A sparrow-hawk. (Archaic. ] 
spar-ing (spar/ing), p. a. ‘That spares; exercising economy 
in using, spending, etc.; economical (in) or chary (of: as, 
“Fortune alone has . . . been sparing of her gifts,” Miss 
Burney’s “Evelina,” xxvii.); forbearing; lenient or merciful; 
also, economically or frugally restricted (as, “a very spar- 
ing diet,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” xi; a sparing use 
of sugar); scanty; limited or moderate (as, “My uncle at 
the most sparing estimate must have possessed... 
two million pounds’-worth of property”: H. G. Wells’s 
“Tono-Bungay,” iii. 1. § 3).—spar/ing-ly, adv.—spar/ing- 
ness, 7. 
spark! (spark), n. [AS. sperca, spearca, = MLG. sparke = 
D. spark, spark.] An ignited or fiery particle such as is 
thrown off by burning wood, etc., or produced by one hard 
body striking against another (as, “His sister sat... by 
the fireside . . . looking at the bright sparks as they dropped 
upon the hearth”: Dickens’s “Hard Times,” i. 8); a small 
mass of fiery matter in a body or mass otherwise inert; hence, 
in fig. use, a small amount or trace of something, esp. as 
comparable to a spark in its possible extension of activity 
(as, “to try if it was possible to get a spark of human spirit 
out of you,” Scott’s “Woodstock,” v.; “They still keep 
alive the sparks of future friendship,” Irving’s “Sketch- 
Book,”’ English Writers on America); often, a trace of life 
or vitality, as in a person (as, “O speak, if any spark of life 
remain”: Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy,” i. 5. 17); the vital 
principle in man (as, “Will my tiny spark of being wholly 
vanish in your deeps and heights?” Tennyson’s “God and the 
Universe’’); also, bit of ore, 
etc.; also, a scintillation, gleam, or flash, as of light (as, 
“Beneath their oars the ocean’s might Was dash’d to sparks 
of glimmering light”: Scott’s “Lord of the Isles,” v. 12)5 
in elect., the luminous effect produced by a sudden discon- 
tinuous discharge of electricity through air or other dielectric; 
also, a small arc at a point where the continuity of a circuit 
is interrupted.—spark!, v. I. inir. To emit sparks of 
fire; also, to send forth gleams or flashes; also, to issue as or 
like sparks; in elect., to produce sparks. II. ér. To emit 
as sparks; in elect., to affect by sparks. 
spark? (spark), n. [Appar. a fig. use of spark’.] A gay, 
elegant, or showy young man (or, formerly, woman) (as, 
“A fop came .. . a fine spark, and gave them fine words”: 
S. J. Weyman’s “Gentleman of France,” viii.); also, a beau, 
lover, or suitor.—spark?, ». I. intr. To engage in court- 
ship; play the beau or suitor: as, “His master was courting, 
or, as it is termed, ‘sparking,’ within” (Irving’s ‘“‘Sketch- 
Book,” Sleepy Hollow). [Prov., U. S.] IL. tr. To pay 
attentions to (a woman); court. [Prov., U. Sal 


ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


spark=arrester 


spark=ar-res-ter (spirk’a-res’tér), n. A device consisting 
of wire netting or other material used to stop or deflect 
sparks thrown from an open fireplace, a smoke-stack, or the 
like; in elect., a sparker. ; 

spark=coil (spirk’koil), n. In elect., a coil of many turns 
of insulated wire on an iron core, used for producing sparks; 
also, an induction-coil for producing sparks. 

sparked (spirkt), a. [Appar. <  spark!.] Spotted; 
speckled; mottled; variegated. [Prov.] 

spark-er (spir’kér), m. Something that produces sparks; 
also, in elect., a device for preventing injurious sparking in 
electrical apparatuses at points where frequent interrup- 
tions of the circuit occur. ! 

spark=gap (spark’/gap), n. In elect., an open space in any 
electric circuit, across which a discharge in the form of a 
spark takes place. 

spar-kle (spar’kl), v.;~-kled, -kling. [Freq. < spark}.] 
I. intr. To issue in or as in little sparks, as fire, light, etc.; 
also, to emit little sparks, as burning matter; hence, to send 
forth or shine with little gleams or flashes of light, as a bril- 
liant gem or star, dew or waves in the sunlight, etc.; glisten 
brightly; glitter; move or flow with gleams or flashes of 
light, as a stream; be bright as with flashes, as the eyes (as, 
“the pleasure that made Ruth’s eyes sparkle”: Archibald 
Marshall’s “Anthony Dare,” ii.); appear as if with flashing 
brightness (as, “Joy sparkled in all their eyes”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” ii. 388); effervesce with small, glistening 
bubbles, as wine; also, fig., to be brilliant, showily clever, 
or smart, as wit, conversation, etc., or a speaker or writer; 
be lively or vivacious, as a person. IE. tr. To cause to 
sparkle or glisten (as, “the jovial sun .. . sparkling the 
landscape with a thousand dewy gems”: Irving’s “Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” vi. 4); also, to emit in or as in sparks 
(as, “Women’s eyes... They sparkle still the right 
Promethean fire’: Shakspere’s “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
iv. 3. 351); show by sparkling or brightness (as, eyes spar- 
kling joy).—spar’/kle, n. A little spark or fiery particle 
(as, “And drove his heel into the smoulder’d log, That sent 
a blast of sparkles up the flue”: Tennyson’s “Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” 287); hence, a small bit, amount, or trace of some- 
thing (obs. or archaic); also, a little gleam, flash, or point 
of light (as, “Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star I shoot 
from heaven”: Milton’s “Comus,” 80); sparkling appear- 
ance, luster, or flashing play of light (as, the sparkle of a 
diamond); fig., brilliance, cleverness, or smartness, as of 
wit; liveliness, animation, or vivacity, as of manner or 
disposition.—spar’kler, n. One who or that which sparkles; 
a firework that emits little sparks; a sparkling gem, esp. a 
diamond; a sparkling or bright eye (colloq.). 

spark-less (spirk/les), a. Free from sparks; emitting no 
sparks: as, “sparkless ashes” (Shelley’s “‘Adonais,”’ xi.). 

spark-let (spirk/let), n. A little spark or sparkle. 

spar-kling (spir’kling), p. a. That sparkles; shining with 
little gleams or flashes; glistening brightly; effervescent, 
as wine; fig., brilliant; vivacious. —spar’kling-ly, adv.— 
spar’kling-ness, n. 

spark=plug (spark’plug), n. A device inserted in the 
cylinder of an internal-combustion engine, containing the 
two terminals between which passes the electric spark for 
igniting the explosive gases. 

Sparks (opts), m. [Prop. pl. of spark!, n.] A colloquial 
name for a wireless operator, as on a ship. 

spar-ling (spir’ling), ».; pl. sparlings or (esp. collectively) 
sparling. [OF. esperlenc (F. éperlan); from Teut.: cf. G. 
sprerling, smelt.] The European smelt, Osmerus eperlanus 
tae “gene north. Eng. and Sc.); also, a young herring 

spa-roid (spa/roid). [L. sparus, < Gr. omdpos, kind of 
sparoid fish: see -oid.] I. a. Resembling a sea-bream; 
belonging or pertaining to the Sparidz, a family of acan- 
thopterygian fishes including the sea-breams, the scup, etc. 
II. n. A sparoid fish. 

spar-rer (spiir’ér), . One who spars or boxes.—spar’ring, 
m. ‘The act or art of one who spars or boxes; boxing; also, 
the bandying of words, or disputing (as, “There was some 
amiable sparring between the worthy man and Mr. Britling 
about bringing Mr. Direck to church”: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. 
Britling,” i. 2. § 2). 


fat, fate, fir, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, 


A hér; pin, 
flect, agony, inté, 


Gnite; (obscured) errant, 
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spar-ry (spir’i), a. 


sparse (spars), a.; 


pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
opera, ardent, actor, natire; i 


q 


Spartan - 
spar-row (spar’6), n. [AS. spearwa = Goth. sparwa = 
OHG. sparo = Icel. spérr, sparrow: cf. G. sperling, sparrow. ] 
A small, hardy, pugnacious fringilline bird, Passer domesticus, 
of Europe, intro- 
duced into America, 
Australia, etc., as a 
destroyer of insects, ' 
but now commonly 
regarded as a pest ; 
(‘English sparrow’); 
also, any of various 
allied or similar birds 
(see chipping spar- 
row, Java sparrow, 
and Texas sparrow, 
also Peabody bird); 
also, the game of 
mah-jongg. 
spar-row=grass 
(spar’-gras),n. Corruptionofasparagus. [Prov.orvulgar.] 


English Sparrow (Passer domesticus), 


spar-row=hawk (spar/d-hak), ». Any of certain small 


hawks or falcons which feed on sparrows and other small 

prey, esp. Accipiter nisus, a 

European hawk, and Falco 

sparverius, an American fal- 

con. 

Consisting 

of, abounding in, or resem- 

bling mineral spar. 

compar. 
sparser, superl. sparsest. [L. 
sparsus, pp. of spargere, scat- 
ter: cf. sparge.] Thinly scat- 
tered or distributed, or occur- 
ring here and there at consid- 
erable intervals (as, a sparse 
population; ‘‘a party which 
as yet was... an unorgan- 
ised mob — thick in one place, 
sparse in’ another,” Besant’s i : 
“Coligny,” a) thin, or not European Sparrow-hawk (Accipiter 
thick or dense (as, sparse missus) : 
hair; ‘a poor, sparse hedge,” Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda 
Lessways,” ii. 6); hence, scanty; meager. —sparse/ly, adv. 
—sparse/ness, .—spar-sim (spir/sim), adv. [L., < 
sparsus.] At scattered points; here and there.—spar’= 
si-ty (-si-ti), n. Sparse or scattered condition; thinness of 
distribution; relative fewness. 

Spar-ta-can (spir/ta-kan). [From Spartacus, the name 
signed to certain political writings put forth in Germany, 
during the World War, under the direction of Karl Lieb 
knecht (1871-1919), leader of the Spartacans: being orig. the 
name of a Thracian who became a slave and gladiator in 
Italy, and in 73-71 3.c. led an insurrection of slaves against 
Rome.] I. . A member of a party of extreme socialists, 
ultraradical communists, or revolutionists in Germany 
(corresponding in general to the Bolsheviki of Russia), 
which arose about 1916, and was especially prominent in 
1918-19. IE. a. Belonging or pertaining to, or character- 
istic of, the Spartacans.—Spar’ta-can-ism, n. The doc- 
trines, methods, or procedure of the Spartacans. — Spar’ta- 
cide (-sid), n. and a. Same as Spartacan.— Spar/ta-cism 
(-sizm),”. Same as Spartacanism.—Spar’ta-cist (-sist), . 
anda. Same as Spartacan.—Spar’ta-cus (-kus), a. Spar- 
tacan: as, the Spartacus group; Spartacus forces. 

Spar-tan (spir’tan), a. Of or pertaining to Sparta (or 
Lacedemon), an ancient city of southern Greece, and the 
capital of ancient Laconia; pertaining to its people, who were 
noted for their simplicity, austerity, fortitude, courage, and 
brevity of speech; hence, suggestive of or befitting the 
ancient Spartans (as, “a rigid economy, a stern and more 
than Spartan simplicity of life”: Thoreau’s ‘‘Walden,” 
ii.); rigorously simple, frugal, or austere; sternly disciplined; 
characterized by fortitude; brave; brief, concise, or laconic. 
—Spartan dog, a bloodhound; fig., a cruel or bloodthirsty 
person (see Shakspere’s “Othello,” v. 2. 361).—Spar’tan, n. 
A native or inhabitant of Sparta; also, a person of Spartan 
characteristics, 


(lightened) aviary, 


ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 
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spar-te-ine (spar’té-in), n. [NL. Spartium, genus of broom | spa-tial (spa’shal), a. [L. spatium, E. space.] Of or per- 
(now only Spanish broom), < Gr. omdpros, broom.] AJ taining to space; also, existing or occurring in space; having 
bitter, poisonous liquid alkaloid obtained from the common| extension in space.—spa-ti-al/i-ty (-shi-al/i-ti), n. : Spatial 
broom, Cytisus scoparius: used in medicine, esp. in the form] character.—spa’tial-ly, adv. ; 
of its sulphate, as a heart-stimulant, etc. spat-ter (spat’ér), v. [Cf. D. spatten, spatter, sprinkle. ] 
spasm (spazm), n. (OF. F. spasme, < L. spasmus, < Gr.| 1. tr. To scatter or dash in small particles or drops (as, to 
omacyes, < ona, draw, convulse.} A sudden, abnormal,| spatter mud, water, or ink); also, to splash with something 
involuntary muscular contraction; an affection consisting| in small particles (as, to spatter the ground with water); 
of a continued muscular contraction (‘tonic spasm’), or of | esp., to sprinkle or spot with something that soils or stains 
a series of alternating muscular contractions and relaxations| (as, to spatter a person with mud, or, fig., with slander or 
(‘clonic spasm’); a convulsion; hence, any sudden move-| disgrace); also, to fall upon in scattered particles or drops 
ment or occurrence of a convulsive character (as, “an earth-| (as, “One wave breaking far aft spattered the quarterdeck”’: 
quake’s spasm”: Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam,” ix. 5); any| Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” xv.). IL. intr. To send out 
sudden, brief fit or spell of unusual energy or activity (as,| small particles or’ drops, as boiling matter; sometimes, to 
“Between the spasms of violence there were long quiet| sputter, or eject particles of saliva, food, etc., from the mouth; 
intervals when the ordinary occupations of men went on as| also, to fly out or fall in small particles or drops (as, “a 
usual”’: Froude’s “Cesar,” viii.); a sudden, brief access of | large umbrella upon which the rain spattered’: “Arnold 
strong feeling or emotion (as, “I felt a spasm of petulant} Bennett’s “‘Clayhanger,” iv. 5); strike as in a shower, as 
annoyance at this unexpected catastrophe”: H. G. Wells’s| bullets.—spat/ter, n. The act or the sound of spattering 
Tono-Bungay,” ii. 4. § 7).—spas-mod-ic (spaz-mod/ik),| (as, the spatter of rain on a roof; the spatter of bullets); 
ae Gr. omacperdns. | Pertaining to or of the nature of} also, that which is spattered; a splash or spot of something 
a spasm; characterized by spasms; hence, resembling a| spattered.—spat/ter-dash, n. A kind of long gaiter worn 
spasm or spasms; convulsive; sudden and violent, but| to protect the trousers or stockings from mud, etc., as in 
brief; occurring or proceeding by fits and starts (as,| riding: usually in pl. Cf. spat?.—spat/ter=dock, 1. A 
“spasmodic toil”: H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” liv.); given] yellow pond-lily, esp. 
to or characterized by bursts of excitement.—spas-mod/i-| Nymphzxa advena, a coarse 
cal-ly, adv. yellow-flowered plant com- 
spas-tic (spas/tik), a. [L. spasticus, < Gr. omaorixds, <| mon in stagnant waters. — 
omav: see spasm.| In pathol., pertaining to, of the nature of,] spat/ter-work, n. Deco- 
or characterized by spasm, esp. tonic spasm.—spas/ti-| rative work in which a 
cal-ly, adv.—spas-ti’ci-ty (-tis’i-ti), n. (blank) design is produced 
spat! (spat), m. [Origin uncertain; perhaps related to spit?.]| on a surface by spattering 
The spawn of an oyster or similar shell-fish; young oysters} ink or the like over exposed 
collectively; a young oyster.—spat', v. 7. or t.; spatted,| parts. 
spatting. To spawn. spat-u-la (spat/i-ld), 7. 
spat? (spat), m. [Prob. imit.] A light blow; a slap; a| [L. spatula, for spathula, \ 
smack; also, a petty quarrel, or tiff (as, “They got into} dim. of spatha, broad Zz 
kind of a spat about which one’d make the best actress”:| blade: see spathe.] An \\ 
Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” ix.). [Chiefly collog.J—| implement with a broad, ( 4 \ 
2 a 


spat?, v.; spatted, spatting. 1. tr. To strike lightly; slap.| flat, more or less flexible 
[Chiefly collog.] II. intr. To administer slaps; strike| blade, used for mixing i 
sharply; also, to engage in a petty quarrel or dispute.| drugs, spreading plasters 5 tterdock (Nymphaea advena).—a, a 
[Chiefly colloq.] and paints, etc.—spat/u- 7 stamen; 0, the fruit. 
spat? (spat), . [Abbr. of spatterdash.] A short gaiter worn| lar (-lir), a. Pertaining 

over the instep, usually fastened under the foot with a strap:| to or resembling a spatula.—spat/u-late (-lat), a. Shaped 
usually in pl. like a spatula; often, rounded more or less like the outlines 
spat‘ (spat). Preterit and past participle of spzt?. of a spoon; in bot., having a broad, rounded end and a nar- 
spa-tan-gus (spa-tang’gus), n.; pl. -tangi (-tan’ji). [NL.,| row, attenuate base, as a leaf. —spat-u- 

< Gr. orarayyns, kind of sea-urchin.] Any of the sea-| la/tion (-la’shon), n. Spatulate condition 

urchins constituting the genus Spatan- or form; a spatulate formation. 

gus, some of which are heart-shaped. — spav-in (spav’in), n. [OF. espavain, espar- 

spa-tan’goid (-goid), a. vain (F. éparvin); origin uncertain.] Any 
spatch-cock (spach’kok), mn. [Origin ; of certain diseases of horses affecting the 

uncertain; said to be for despatch- hock, esp. one in which a bony excrescence 

cock: cf. spitchcock.| A freshly killed forms at the joint; also, an excrescence Spatulate Leaves. 
fowl split and broiled.—spatch’/cock, or enlargement so formed.—spav/ined, a. Affected with 
vy. t. To cook in the manner of a spavin; fig., lame; crippled; halting. 5 

spatchcock; also, to insert or inter- spawl! (spal), ». 7. [Origin obscure.] To spit; expectorate. 
polate, or to modify by interpola- [Obs. or archaic. | 

tion (collog., Eng.). spawl? (spal), n. and v. See spall. 


spate (spat), m. [ME. spate; origin un- ce tee teine: spawn (span), v. (Appar. < OF. espandre (F. épandre), 


certain.) A flood or inundation; a ingshownwithitsspines| spread, pour out, shed, < L. expandere, E. expand.| 1. intr. 


freshet; a state of flood (as, “Is the aes Of fishes, amphibians, etc., to produce eggs or spawn; hence, 


torrent in spate? He must ford it or swim”: Kipling’s| in general, to be reproductive; also, to issue like spawn. 
“Overland Mail’); also, a sudden, heavy downpour of rain;| IL. tr. To produce (spawn); hence, in general, and usually 
also, fig., any sudden, flood-like outburst, flow, etc. [Orig.| in contempt, to give birth to; bring forth; produce; give 


Sc. and north. Eng. ] rise to.-spawn, n. The eggs of fishes, amphibians, mol- 
spath (spath), n. [G.] Same as spar}. lusks, crustaceans, etc., when small and numerous, or ex- 
spa-tha-ceous (sp4-tha’shius), a. In bot., of the nature of or| truded in masses; also, the young from such eggs, while in 

resembling a spathe; having a spathe. an early stage of development; sometimes, a single egg, or a 


spathe (spazH), n. [L. spatha, < Gr. ord6n, broad blade,| single young animal, of this kind; hence, in general, and 
spatula, spathe: cf. spade’, spade?, and spatula.] In bot., a} usually in disparagement or contempt, a swarming brood or 
bract or pair of bracts, often large and colored, subtending or] numerous progeny; persons, or a person, regarded as the 
inclosing a spadix or flower-cluster.—spathed, a. In bot.,| offspring of some stock, or as imbued with some quality or 


having a spathe. principle (as, “Tyrants are but the spawn of Ignorance, 
spath-ic (spath’ik), a. In mineral., like spath or spar.| Begotten by the slaves they trample on”: Lowell’s “Prome- 
Also spath/ose (-6s). theus,” 109); any product or result; sometimes, the source 
spath-u-late (spath’i-lat), a. Same as spatulate. or origin of something; in bot., the mycelium of fungi. 


{ 


variable) g as d or j, g as s or sh, t as t or ch, zg as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
; ; ates seesern f, secondary accent; its obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


spawneeater 
—spawn/ceat’er, n. A fish that feeds on spawn; esp., 2 
large minnow, 
Notropis hud- Yj 
sonius, common in f Yj 
streams in New WW 


York, Pennsylva- 
nia, etc.—spawn’/- ® 
er, n. 
spay (spa), v. t.; 
spayed, spaying. 
[Appar. < OF. 
espeer, cut with a sword, < espee (F. épée), sword, < L. 
spatha: see spade! and spathe.] To remove the ovaries of 
(a female animal). 
speak (spék), v. 7.; pret. spoke (archaic spake), pp. spoken 
(archaic or prov. spoke), ppr. speaking. [AS. specan, 
earlier sprecan = OS. sprekan = D. spreken = G. sprechen, 
speak: cf. speech.] To utter words or articulate sounds 
with the ordinary (talking) voice; exercise the faculty of 
speech; hence, to make oral communication or mention (as, 
to speak to a person of various matters); hold talk or dis- 
course; converse; sometimes, to be on speaking terms, as 
persons who are not estranged; also, to deliver an address, 
discourse, etc.; make a plea or recommendation in behalf of 
somebody or something (with for: as, “Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John ?”’ Longfellow’s ‘Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” iii.); also, to make a statement in written or 
printed words; make communication or disclosure by any 
means; convey significance, or appeal (as, ‘““The intruder’s 
glance kept straying to the Canaletto prints ... it was a 
rare thing for Mr. Irquetson to have a visitor to whom they 
spoke’: L. Merrick’s ‘(Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” 
v.); also, to emit a sound, as a musical instrument; make a 
noise or report (as, “their pursuers, whose guns were begin- 
ning to speak”: Tarkington’s ““Gentleman from Indiana,” 
xi.); of dogs, to bark when ordered.—so to speak. See 
under so, adv.—to speak of, worth mentioning: as, “Supper 
was to follow with scarcely any interval to speak of” (Du 
Maurier’s ‘“‘Trilby,” iii.).—speak, v. t. To utter orally and 
articulately (as, to speak words of praise; to speak a person’s 
name); hence, to express with the voice, or make known in 
uttered words (as, to speak the truth; “when he might 
speak his mind,” Strype’s ““Memorials of Cranmer,” i. 25); 
also, to declare in writing or printing, or by any means of 
communication; announce by sound, as a trumpet does; 
make known, indicate, or reveal (as, “the loud laugh that 
spoke the vacant mind”: Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” 
122); show to be (archaic: as, “His whole person is finely 
turned, and speaks him a man of quality,” Addison and 
Steele, in “Tatler,” 75); describe or characterize (archaic: 
as, “To speak him true . . . No keener hunter after glory 
breathes,” Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 153); also, 
to speak off or make mention off; also, to use, or be able to 
use, in oral utterance, as a language (as, to speak French; 
to speak good English); also, to speak to or with (as, to 
speak a person fair, to speak to him in a courteous or kindly 
manner); address; converse with; communicate with (a 
passing vessel, etc.) at sea, as by voice or signal (as, “I’ve 
got to speak a homeward-bound ship or a man-of-war”: 
J. Conrad’s ‘“‘Rescue,” i. 2); also, to send, put, bring, render, 
etc., by speaking (as, to speak a world into being; “Im- 
partially severe; Too just to wink, or speak the guilty clear,” 
Cowper’s “‘Expostulation,”’ 256). 
speak-a-ble (spé/ka-bl), a. That may be spoken; 
able to speakt. 
speak=eas-y (spék/ézi), n.; pl. -easies (-@’ziz). A place 
where intoxicating liquors are sold without a license or other- 
wise contrary to law. [Slang, U. S.] 
speak-er (spé/ker), m. One who speaks; esp., one who 
speaks formally before an audience; one who practises 
public speaking; an orator; [usually cap.] the presiding 
officer of the House of Commons of Great Britain, the House 
of Representatives of the U. S., or some other similar 
assembly; also [J. c.], a book of selections for practice in 
declamation. —speak/er-ship, n. 
speak-ing (spé/king), n. The act, utterance, or discourse 
of one who speaks.—speak/ing, p. a. That speaks; giving 
information as if by speech (as, a speaking proof or example 


Spawn-eater (Notropis hudsonius). 


also, 
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spear! (spér), 7. 


spear? (spér), 7. 


spec (spek), n. Short for specula- 


spec 


of a thing); highly expressive (as, a speaking face; “What 
ee pe Mallock’s “New Republic,” 1. 2); lifelike 
(as, a speaking likeness); also, used in, suited to, or involving ; 
speaking or talking (as, the speaking voice; to be within 
speaking distance of a person; to have a speaking part in a 
play); permitting of speaking as in greeting or conversation 
(as, to have a speaking acquaintance with a person; they 
are no longer on speaking terms).—speak/ing-ly, adv. 
—speak/ing=trum/pet, n. A trumpet-shaped instrument 
by which the sound of the 

human voice is reinforced so 
that it may be heard at a éb 
great distance a pines ees = 

sounds, as in hailing ships 

at sea or giving orders at a go 

fire. — speak/ing-tube, n. , Speaking trumpet. 2.0045, 
A tube or pipe for convey- band by which the ‘trumpet may be 
ing the voice to a distance, attached to the person. 

as from one part of a building to another. 

[Var. of spire1.] A sprout or shoot of a 
plant; an acrospire of grain; a blade of grass, etc.; also, an 
individual hair growing on the head (as, to have few remain- 
ing spears of hair); also, a spire of a church or other building. 
—spear!, v. 7. To sprout; shoot; send up or rise in a 
spear or spears. 
[AS. spere = D. and G. speer, spear (Icel. 
spjor, pl.): cf. L. sparus, hunting-spear. ] 
A weapon for thrusting or throwing, con- 
sisting of a long wooden staff to which a 
sharp head, as of iron or steel, is fixed; a 
soldier or other person armed with such a 
weapon; also, some similar weapon or in- 
strument, as one for spearing fish; also, the 
act of spearing. —spear side, the male side, or 
line of descent, of a family: opposed to dis- 
taff side or spindle side.—spear?, v. I. tr. 
To pierce with or as with a spear: as, “I 
. . . think it a gain to be speared by a foe, 
rather than to be stabbed by a friend” (J. 
H. Newman’s ‘Idea of a University,” ii. 
5). IL. intr. To go or penetrate like a 
spear: as, ‘the long shafts of light which the 
rising sun sent ... spearing right down ere 

into the hidden mysterious night below” rsth or 26th cen. 
(Margaret Kennedy’s “Constant Nymph,” *- 
ix.).—spear/er, n.—spear’=fish, n. A large marine fish, 
Tetrapturus j 

albidus, with 
a long, spear- 
like beak.— 
spear/=grass, 
n. Any of va- 
rious grasses 
with a spear- 
like leaf, inflorescence, or other part, as the couch-grass, 
Agropyron repens.—spear/’= 
head,n. Thesharp-pointed head 
which forms the piercing end of 
a spear.—spear/man (-man), 7.; 
pl. -men. One who is armed with 
or uses a spear; a soldier whose 
spear is his principal weapon. — 
spear/mint, n. The common 
mint, Mentha spicata, an aro- 
matic herb much used for flavor- 
ing.—spear’wort (-wért), n. 
Any of certain species of crowfoot 
with long, narrow leaves, as 
Ranunculus flammula (‘lesser 
spearwort’) and R. lingua (‘great 
spearwort’).—spear’y,a. Spear- 
like; sharp-pointed. 


Spear-fish. 


tion (in financial matters): as, 
“Tf tradesmen will run up houses 
on spec 


3 Spearmint, upper part of the 
Ine a water-meadow, stem with the inflorescence. — 


who can stop them?” (Kings- 4 a flower. 


ley’s “Two Years Ago,” xxv.). [Colloq.] 
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spe-cial (spesh’al), a. [OF. special, especial (F. spécial), < 
L. specials, special, particular, not general, < species: see 
species, and cf. especial.] Constituting a species or distinct 
sort (as, a special kind or form of key; a special type or 
pattern); of a distinct or particular kind or character; hence, 
being a particular one (as, a special day; of no special color; 
have you any special case in mind ?); particular, individual, 
or certain; also, pertaining or peculiar to a particular person, 
thing, instance, etc. (as, ‘“The Lord thy God hath chosen thee 
to be a special people unto himself,” Deut. vii. 6; one’s 
special province; the special features or merits of a plan); 
having a particular function, purpose, application, etc. (as, 
a special messenger or agent; a special train; special legisla- 
tion; special knowledge or study); dealing with particulars, 
or specific, as a statement; also, distinguished or different 
from what is ordinary or usual (as, a special occasion; a 
special honor; a special edition of a book; special cause or 
reason) ; extraordinary; exceptional; sometimes, excep- 
tional in amount or degree, or especial (as, special care or 
zeal; special importance; special interest); great; being 
such in an exceptional degree (as, a special friend or favorite). 
—special pleading, in legal use, pleading that alleges 
special or new matter in avoidance of the allegations made 
by the opposite side; hence, fig., pleading or arguing that 
ignores unfavorable features of a case; one-sided or unfair 
presentation of one’s case.—spe/cial, n. A special person 
or thing; esp., a special constable (appointed for a particular 
duty or occasion); a special train; a special edition of a 
newspaper.—im special, specially; particularly; in par- 
ticular: as, “He loved all maidens, but no maid In special” 
(Tennyson’s ‘‘Pelleas and Ettarre,” 40). [Obs. or archaic. ] 

spe-cial-ism (spesh/al-izm), n. Devotion to a special 
branch of study, etc.; restriction to one division of a general 
subject or pursuit.—spe/cial-ist, m. One who devotes 
himself to one subject, or to one particular branch of a subject 
or pursuit; esp., a medical practitioner who devotes his 
attention to a particular class of diseases, etc.—spe-cial- 
is’tic, a. 

spe-ci-al-i-ty (spesh-i-al/i-ti), m.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. 
especialite (F. spécialité), < LL. specialitas, < L. specialis: 
see special, and cf. specialty.] Special or particular char- 
acter; also, a special quality or characteristic; a peculiarity; 
the distinctive characteristic or feature of a thing; also, a 
special point or item; a particular or detail; also, a specialty, 
in study, work, trade, etc., or in law (as, “Dean Alford .. . 
who had made the New Testament his speciality”: S. Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” Ixv.). 

spe-cial-ize (spesh’al-iz), v.; -ized, -izing. [F. spécialiser.] 
I. tr. To mention specially; specify; particularize; also, 
to render special or specific; invest with a special character, 
function, etc. (as, ‘All the Allied infantrymen tend to become 
specialised, as bombers, as machine gun men, and so on”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and Britain at War,” iii. 4); 
adapt to special conditions; restrict to specific limits. 
II. intr. To go into particulars; particularize; also, to 
assume a special character; also, to pursue some special 
line of study, work, etc.; make a specialty of (as, “The Daily 
Film specialised in theatrical photographs”: Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “The Old Adam,” v.).—spe’cial-i-za/tion (-i-za’- 
shon), n.—spe/cial-iz-er (-i-zér), 7. 

spe-cial-ly (spesh/al-i), adv. In a special manner or degree; 
particularly; specifically; exceptionally; especially. —spe’= 
cial-ness, 7. q 
spe-cial-ty (spesh/al-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. especialte: 
cf. speciality.] Special or particular character, or speciality; 
also, a special characteristic, or peculiarity; also, a special 
or particular point, item, matter, or thing; esp., a special 
subject of study, line of work, or the like; an article par- 
ticularly dealt in, manufactured, etc., or one to which the 
dealer or manufacturer professes to devote special care; 
also, an article of trade of special character; a novelty; in 
law, a special agreement, contract, etc., expressed in an 
instrument under seal. , ices 
spe-cie (spé’shé), n. [L., abl. of species (see species), in the 
phrase in specie, in kind, hence (of money) in actual coin. ] 
Coin; coined money. ; : 

spe-cies (spé/shéz), 7.; pl. species. [L., sight, appearance, 
form, particular sort or kind, species, < specere, look at: 
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see spy, v.] Appearancef; the visible form or image of 
something}; a spectacle}; also, a class of individuals having 
some common characteristics or qualities; a distinct sort 
or kind (as, “that species of writing which is called the 
marvellous”: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” viii. 1); also, speciet 
or coin}; eccles., the visible form or appearance of the bread 
or the wine used in the eucharist; hence, either of the eucha- 
ristic elements; in logic, a number of individuals having 
common characteristics or attributes peculiar to them, and 
forming a group which with other similar groups is included 
in a higher group called a genus; in zoél. and bot., a classi- 
ficatory group ranking next below a genus or subgenus, con- 
sisting of animals or plants which have certain distinctive 
and permanent characteristics in common. 

spe-ci-fi-a-ble (spes/i-fi-a-bl), a. That may be specified. 

spe-cif-ic (spé-siffik), a. [ML. specificus, < L. species, kind, 
+ facere, make.] Having a special application, bearing, or 
reference (as, specific mention; specific directions or meas- 
ures; to be specific in one’s statements); specifying, explicit, 
or definite; also, specified, precise, or particular (as, a specific 
instance; a specific purpose; a specific sum of money); 
also, peculiar or proper to something, as qualities, charac- 
teristics, effects, etc.; specially belonging to and charac- 
teristic of a thing or a group of things; also, of a special or 
particular kind; in med., of a disease, produced by a special 
cause or infection; of a remedy, having special effect in the 
cure of a certain disease; in zodl.and bot., of or pertaining to a 
species (as, specific characters; a specific name).—specific 
duty, a duty of a specified amount assessed on an article 
of a particular kind, or on a given quantity of an article, 
without reference to its value or market price. Cf. ad 
valorem.—specific gravity, the ratio of the weight of a 
given volume of any substance to that of the same volume 
of some other substance taken as a standard, water being the 
standard for solids and liquids, and hydrogen or air for gases; 
relative density.—specific heat, the quantity of heat 
required to raise 1 gram of a given substance through 1°C. _ 
of temperature.—spe-cif/ic, n. Something specific, as a 
statement, quality, etc.; in med., a specific remedy (as, “an 
admirable specific against all diseases produced by repletion”’: 
Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” iv. 7).—spe-cif/i-cal-ly, adv. 
In a specific manner; with specific mention or reference; 
explicitly; definitely; particularly; in a particular sense; 
also, with reference to specific or peculiar qualities or char- 
acteristics, or to species, esp. zodlogical or botanical species. 

spe-ci-fi-ca-tion (spes/i-fi-ka/shon), n. [F. spécification, < 
ML. specificatio(n-).] The act of specifying; specific or 
definite mention; explicit or detailed statement or enumera- 
tion; also, a statement of particulars; a document submitted 
by the applicant for a patent, giving detailed information 
about the construction, use, etc., of his invention; a detailed 
description setting forth the dimensions, materials, etc., for 
a proposed building, engineering work, or the like; also, 
something specified, as in a bill of particulars; a specified 
particular, item, or article; also, the act of making specific, 
or the state of having a specific character. 

spe-ci-fi-ci-ty (spes-i-fis’i-ti), m. The state or fact of being 
specific. Also spe-cif/ic-ness. 

spe-ci-fy (spes/i-fi), v.; -fied, -fying. [OF. specifier (F. 
spécifier), < ML. specificare, < specificus, E. specific.] 
I. tr. To mention or name specifically or definitely; state 
in detail; also, to name or state as a condition or requisite; 
also, to give a specific character to. IL. intr. To make a 
specific mention or statement. —spe/ci-fi-er (-fi-ér), n. 

spe-ci-men (spes/i-men). [L., an indication, evidence, 
example, < specere, look at: cf. species.] I.n. A part or 
an individual taken as exemplifying a whole mass or number; 
something that represents or typifies all of its kind; an illus- 
trative example; specif., an animal, plant, mineral, part of 
an organism, or the like, preserved as an example of its kind, 
as for scientific study; sometimes, a person as an example 
of the human race or as exemplifying some trait, tendency, 
roceeding, etc. (as, a fine specimen of manhood; he is a 
air specimen of the manners and morals of the time); hence, 
a person as a specified kind, or in some respect a peculiar 
kind, of human being (colloq.: as, “a small, wrinkled, dark 
specimen, with jet-black, bead-like eyes,” W. H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land,” vii.; he is a pretty poor specumen; he’s a 
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specimen!). I. a. Serving as a specimen: as, “a strong 
desire to see something more of Christendom than a specimen 
whaler or two” (H. Melville’s ‘“Moby-Dick,” xii.). F 
spe-cious (spé/shus), a. [L. speciosus, good-looking, fair- 
seeming, plausible, specious, < species: see species.] Pleas- 
ing to the eye, handsome, or fair (archaic); also, pleasing to 
the eye, but deceptive (as, ‘The next I took to wife . 
Dalila, That specious monster,’ Milton’s “Samson Ago- 
nistes,” 230; a specious appearance or exterior); in general, 
fair-seeming, superficially pleasing, or apparently good or 
right, without real merit (as, a specious hypocrite; specious 
promises; “These arguments, though specious .. . are 
really . . . shallow and unphilosophical,” Mallock’s “New 
Republic,” ii. 1); plausible. —spe-ci-os-i-ty (spé-shi-os/i-ti), 
spe/cious-ness, n.—spe/cious-ly, adv. 
speck! (spek), n. [AS. specca: cf. speckle.] A small spot 
differing in color or substance from that of the surface or 
material upon which it appears; a minute discoloration; a 
very small mass of something adhering to a surface; hence, 
any small or minute particle of matter (as, “the wind which 
all day had blown strong and full from the south, without, 
however, bringing a speck of rain”: C. Bronté’s ‘‘Jane Eyre,” 
xxv.); fig., a very little bit, or the smallest quantity (as, he 
has not a speck of humor, or of sense); also, a small piece or 
portion (as, to own a speck of land); often, something 
appearing small by comparison or by distance (as, “forests 
. so vast that all this space your eyes look on is a mere 
speck of earth in comparison,” W. H. Hudson’s ‘Green 
Mansions,” xi.; ‘Robert Fraser saw a couple of black specks 
which moved smoothly and evenly along the top of the 
distant dyke,” S. R. Crockett’s “Stickit Minister,” i.); 
a small cloud; also, a small spot indicative of defective 
condition, as one on a fruit denoting decay; fig., any blemish 
or defect (as, “Can all the pearls of the East atone for a 
speck upon England’s honour?” Scott’s “Talisman,” xvii.).— 
speck!, y. ¢. To mark with or as with a speck or specks: 
as, “A few fishing vessels alone specked the water’ (Mrs. 
Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” xx.). 
speck? (spek), nm. [D. spek or G. speck: cf. AS. spic, bacon, 
lard, Icel. spik, fat, blubber.] Fat meat, esp. pork (now 
local, U. S.); also, the blubber of a whale; also, the fat of a 
hippopotamus (South Africa). 
speck-le (spek’/l), n. [Dim. of speck!.] A small speck, 
spot, or mark; a small natural marking, as on the skin; 
also, speckled coloring or marking (as, “the peculiar speckle 
of its [a chicken’s] plumage’: Hawthorne’s ‘House of the 
Seven Gables,” x.).—speck/le, v. t.; -led, -ling. To mark 
or dot with or as with speckles: as, “the blue bay of Cajeta 
. . . speckled by the white sails of its craft’? (Wiseman’s 
“Fabiola,” i. 18). 
speck-less (spek’les), a. 
ishes. 
specs, specks (speks), n. pl. Spectacles (to aid vision): 
as, “If they think they’re going to cure my eyesight for me 
with their beastly specs they just aren’t”’ (Arnold Bennett’s 
“These Twain,” xvii.). [Colloq.] 
spec-ta-cle (spek/ta-kl), n. [OF. F. spectacle, < L. specta- 
culum, sight, spectacle, < spectare, look at or to, freq. of 
specere, look at: cf. species.] A public show or display, esp. 
on a large scale (as, “The magnificence of Justinian was dis- 
played in the superior pomp of his public spectacles,” Gib- 
bon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” xl.; a 
military spectacle; a dramatic spectacle); also, a person or 
thing exhibited to public view as an object of wonder or of 
contempt (as, ‘‘We are made a spectacle unto the world”: 
1 Cor. iv. 9); also, anything presented to the sight or view, 
esp. something of a striking kind (as, ‘“To see a head-master 
walking about the town during school-hours is a startling 
spectacle”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” ii. 4); 
hence, the sight or view of something specified (as, ‘The 
spectacle of their hurried and harassed retreat was far from 
restoring . . . confidence”: Scott’s “Old Mortality,” Xxxii.); 
also, a window{; a mirrort; also, pl. (sometimes formerly 
sing.), a device to aid defective vision or to protect the eyes 
from light, dust, etc., consisting usually of two glass lenses 
set in a frame which rests on the nose and is held in place by 
pleces passing over or around the ears (often called a pair 
of spectacles); fig., something through which things are 
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viewed or regarded, or by which one’s views or opinions are 
colored or affected; also, a marking on an animal’s head 
resembling a pair of spectacles (as, “(He [a dog] was a good-_ 
sized animal, with ...a smooth black coat, tan feet, 
muzzle, and ‘spectacles,’ and a face of extraordinary length”: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” i.); also, pl. or 
sing., any of various devices suggesting a pair of spectacles, 
as one attached to a semaphore to display lights of different 
colors by means of colored glass.—spec/ta-cled, a. Pro- 
vided with or wearing spectacles (as, ‘‘a scholar spectacled 
and slippered”: Bulwer-Lytton’s “Caxtons,” vii. 7); in 
zool., having a marking resembling a pair of spectacles (see 
phrases below).—spectacled bear, a bear, Ursus (or 
Tremarctos) . 

ornatus, of the 
Andes, having 
a lig ht-col- 
ored marking 
suggesting 
spectacles on 
the face.— 
spectacled 
snake, the 
cobra-de-ca- 
pello, which 
typically has 
a black and 
white mark- 
ing like spectacles on the back of the hood. 

spec-tac-u-lar (spek-tak/a-lar), a. [L. spectaculum: see 
spectacle.| Pertaining to or of the nature of a spectacle or 
show; marked by or given to great display or show (as, 
“a. spectacular display of wrath,’ Arnold Bennet’s ‘“Clay- 
hanger,” ii. 9; a spectacular hero).—spec-tac-u-lar/i-ty 
(-lar/i-ti), mn. Spectacular quality or character.—spec- 
tac’/u-lar-ly, adv. 

spec-ta-tor (spek-ta/tor), n. [L., < spectare: see spectacle.] 
One who looks on; an onlooker; a beholder; specif., one 
who is present at and views a spectacle or the like (as, ‘““The 
Puritan hated bearbaiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators”: Mac- 
aulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.).—spec-ta-to/ri-al (-ta-td/- 
ri-al), a.—spec-ta/tress, spec-ta/trix, n. A female spec- 
tator. 

spec-ter, spec-tre (spek/tér), n. [F. spectre, < L. spectrum, 
appearance, image, apparition, specter, < specere, look at: 
cf. species and spectrum.] A visible incorporeal spirit, 
esp. one of a terrifying nature; a ghost; a phantom; an 
apparition; fig., some object or source of terror or dread; 
in zo6l., a stick-insect.—specter of the Brocken, an optical 
phenomenon sometimes seen on a mountain-top, consisting 
of the shadow of an observer, etc., standing between the 
sun and a mass of mist or fog, as projected in gigantic size 
on the mist or fog: named from the Brocken, a mountain of 
the Harz range, in central Germany, where it has been fre- 
quently observed. 

spec-tra (spek’tra), n. Plural of spectrum. 

spec-tral (spek/tral), a. Pertaining to or characteristic of a 
specter; of the nature of a specter (as, ‘a spectral apparition”: 
Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 1.); resembling or suggesting a 
specter (as, “the spectral limbs of an old dead sycamore”: 
Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” ii.); also, of, pertaining to, or 
produced by a spectrum or spectra.—spec-tral’i-ty (-tral’- 
i-ti), spec/tral-ness, n.—spec’tral-ly, adv. 

spectro-. Form of spectrum used in combination.—spec- 
tro-bo-lom-e-ter (spek’trd-bd-lom/e-tér), ». An instru- 
ment consisting of a combined spectroscope and bolometer, 
for determining the distribution of radiant heat or energy in 
a spectrum.—spec/tro-gram (-gram), n. [+ -gram.] A 
representation or photograph of a spectrum.—spec’tro- 
graph (-graf), m. [+ -graph.] An apparatus for making 
a representation or photograph of a spectrum; also, a spec- 
trogram.—spec-tro-graph/ic (-graf’ik), a.—spec-tro-he’- 
li-o-gram (-hé/li-d-gram), n. [See -gram.] A photograph 
of the sun made with a spectroheliograph. —spec-tro-he’li- 
o-graph (-graf), n. [Cf. heliograph.] An apparatus for 
making photographs (spectroheliograms) of the sun with 
monochromatic light, in order to show the details of the sun’s 
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surface and surroundings as they would appear if only one 

_kind of light were emitted.—spec-trol’o-gy (-trol’6-ji), n. 
[+ -logy.] The science of spectra or of spectrum analysis; 
also, the study of specters (as, “the frightful chimeras of 
witchcraft and spectrology”: Irving’s ‘Sketch-Book,” 
Philip of Pokanoket).—spec-trom/e-ter (-trom/e-tér), n. 
[+ -meter.] Any of certain optical instruments for ob- 
serving a spectrum and measuring the deviation of the re- 
fracted rays: used for determining wave-lengths, angles 
between two faces of a prism, etc.—spec-tro-met/ric 
(-met’/rik), a.—spec/tro-pho-tom/e-ter (-f5-tom/e-tér), n. 
An instrument for making photometric comparisons between 
corresponding parts of different spectra, or between parts of 
the same spectrum. 

spec-tro-scope (spek’trd-skop), n. [= G. spektroskop, F. 
spectroscope: see spectro- and -scope.| An optical instrument 
for producing and examining the spectrum of the light or 
radiation from any source.—spec-tro-scop/ic, spec-tro- 
scop/i-cal (-skop/ik, -i-kal), a. Of or pertaining to the 
spectroscope or spectroscopy.—spec-tro-scop/i-cal-ly, adv. 
—spec-tros/co-py (-tros’kd-pi), n. [See -scopy.] The 
science dealing with the use of the spectroscope and with 
spectrum analysis. —spec-tros’co-pist, 7. 

spec-trum (spek/trum), 7.; pl. -tra (-tra) or -trwms. [L. 
spectrum, appearance, apparition, specter, NL. spectrum: 
see specter.] A specter (obs. or archaic); also, an image of 
something seen, continuing after the eyes are closed, covered, 
or turned away; also, in physics, the band of colors, or the 
colored lines or bands, formed when a beam of light from a 
luminous body or incandescent gas undergoes dispersion by 
being passed through a prism or reflected from a diffraction 
grating, as the series of colors, passing by insensible degrees 
from red to violet (ordinarily described as red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet), produced when white 
light (as sunlight) is passed through a prism, the white light 
being dispersed into rays of different color and wave-length, 
the rays of longest wave-length undergoing the least re- 
fraction and producing the color red, and the rays of shortest 
wave-length undergoing the greatest refraction and producing 
the color violet; more broadly, this band or series of colors 
together with extensions at the ends which are not visible 
to the eye, but which are studied by means of photography, 
heat effects, etc., and which are produced by the dispersion 
of radiant energy other than ordinary light-rays (see infra-red 
and ultra-violet). spectrum analysis, the determination of 
the constitution or condition of bodies and substances by 
means of the spectra they produce. 

spec-u-la (spek’a-ld), n. Plural of speculum. 

spec-u-lar (spek’@-lar), a. [L. specularis, of or like a mirror, 
< speculum: see speculum. In the last two senses, < L. 
speculari, watch, observe, and specula, watch-tower: see 
speculate.| Pertaining to, or having the reflecting property 
of, a mirror; having a smooth, reflecting surface or a lustrous 
metallic appearance (see phrases below); also, pertaining to a 
speculum (in any sense); also, pertaining to sight or vision; 
of towers, heights, etc., affording a wide view (as, “Look 
once more, ere we leave this specuiar mount”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Regained,” iv. 236).—specular iron ore, a 
variety of hematite with a brilliant metallic luster; iron- 
glance.—specular schist, a rock made up chiefly of quartz, 
specular iron ore, and mica.—spec/u-lar-ly, adv. 

spec-u-late (spek/q-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. [L. speculatus, 
pp. of speculari, watch, observe, examine, < specula, watch- 
tower, < specere, look at: cf. species.| I. ir. To gaze at, 
observe, or inspect (obs. or archaic); also, to view or observe 
mentally, reflect upon, or consider (now chiefly with a 
clause as object: as, to speculate what course to pursue). 
II. intr. To engage in thought or reflection, or meditate 
(often with on or upon: as, “I certainly take my full share 
. . . in speculating on what has been done, or is doing, on the 
public stage,” Burke’s “Revolution in France,” 5); indulge 
in conjectural thought (as, “How often they had speculated 
on what lay hidden behind that lofty old brick wall!” Du 
Maurier’s ‘Trilby,” vi.); pursue a course of abstract reason- 
ing; also, to engage in the buying and selling of commodities, 
stocks, etc., in the expectation of profit through a change in 
their market value; engage in any business transaction or 
enterprise involving considerable risk, on the chance of large 
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gains.—spec-u-la/tion (-la’shon), n. [LL. speculatio(n-).] 
Sight or vision (archaic: as, ‘His horny eye had lost the 
power of speculation,” Scott’s “Anne of Geierstein,” xxxiv.); 
the act or an act of looking at, viewing, or observing some- 
thing (obs. or archaic); also, the contemplation or considera- 
tion of some subject; a single instance or process of consider- 
ation, or a conclusion or opinion reached thereby; often, 
conjectural consideration of a matter, or a conjecture or 
surmise (as, “The hidden ways of the Sperm Whale... 
have originated the most curious and contradictory specula- 
tions regarding them”: H. Melville’s ‘““Moby-Dick,”’ xli.); 
often, abstract, hypothetical, or abstruse reasoning (as, 
metaphysical speculation; “In the middle ages, abstract 
speculation, another great instrument of truth, was often 
frittered away in sophistical exercises,’ J. H. Newnian’s 
“Tdea of a University,” ii. 5); also, the act or practice of 
speculating in commodities, stocks, etc.; engagement in 
business transactions or enterprises involving considerable 
risk but offering the chance of large gains; a speculative 
commercial venture or undertaking (as, ‘‘“He launched out 
into speculations in shipping and in a trade . . . in frozen 
meat brought from great distances”: H. G. Wells’s ‘““Men 
Like Gods,” i. 7).—spec’u-la-tist (-la-tist), n. One given 
to speculation or abstract reasoning: as, “a refining specu- 
latist’ (Burke’s “American Taxation’’).—spec/u-la-tive 
(-tiv), a. [LL. speculativus.] Pertaining to sight or 
vision}; suitable for observing, or affording a good view 
(chiefly poetic: as, “High on her speculative tower Stood 
Science,’ Wordsworth’s “Eclipse of the Sun,” 1); also, per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or characterized by speculation, 
contemplation, conjecture, or abstract reasoning; often, 
theoretical, rather than practical (as, ‘‘a practical sense of 
things very different from a mere speculative knowledge’’: 
J. Butler’s ‘Analogy of Religion,” i. 5); given to speculation, 
as persons, the mind, etc.; devoted to speculation, as life, 
etc.; adapted for or employed in speculation, as mental 
faculties; also, of the nature of or involving commercial or 
financial speculation (as, “By telephoning twice to his 
stockbrokers ... he had just made... three hundred 
and forty-one pounds in a purely speculative transaction 
concerning Rubber shares”: Arnold Bennett’s “The Old 
Adam,” i.); engaging in or given to such speculation (as, a 
speculative trader).—spec/u-la-tive-ly, adv.—spec/u-la- 
tive-ness, n.—spec/u-la-tor (-ld-tor), n. [L.] An ob- 
servert or watcherf; also, one devoted to mental speculation; 
also, one engaged in commercial or financial speculation; 
often, a person who purchases in advance tickets for theat- 
rical performances, games, etc., likely to be in demand, in 
order to sell them later at an advance on the regular price 
(‘ticket speculator’). 
spec-u-lum (spek/i@-lum), 7.; pl. -la (-ld) or -lums. [L., 
mirror, < specere, look at: cf. species.] A mirror or 
reflector, esp. one of polished metal, as on a reflecting tele- 
scope; also, a lustrous or specially colored area on the wing of 
certain birds; also, a surgical instrument for rendering a part 
accessible to observation, as by enlarging an orifice. 
sped (sped). Preterit and past participle of speed. 
speech (spéch), n. [AS. sp&c (earlier spr&c), < specan 
(earlier sprecan), E. speak.] The act of speaking; talk, 
discourse, or conversation (as, ‘She did not want to meet 
George Cannon, with whom she had not had speech since the 
interview at the Cedars”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda Less- 
ways,” ii. 7); sometimes, common talk, or rumor (archaic); 
also, manner of speaking, as of a person; often, the form of 
utterance characteristic of a particular people or region; a 
language or dialect; also, the faculty or power of speaking 
(as, “God’s great gift of speech”: Tennyson’s “Dirge’’); 
also, that which is spoken; words uttered; an utterance, 
remark, or declaration (as, a thoughtless, foolish, or cutting 
speech; polite speeches); specif., a more or less formal 
address, discourse, or the like; an oration (as, ‘Cicero in one 
of his speeches had painted him [Vatinius] as another 
Clodius or Catiline”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xviii.).—speech, 
v. 1. intr. To make a speech or speeches. [Now rare.] 
II. ir. To make or deliver a speech to. [Rare.] ‘ 
speech-ful (spéch/ful), @. Full of speech; loquacious; 
talkative; also, speaking or expressive, as the eyes. —speech’- 
ful-ness, 7. 
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speech-i-fy (spé/chi-fi), v. 1.; -fied, -fying. [See -fy.] To 
make a speech or speeches; harangue: as, “Now, do not let 
them lure you to the hustings . . . A man always makes 
a fool of himself, speechifying’ (George Eliot’s “ Middle- 
march,” vi.). [Humorous or depreciatory. ]—speech/i- 
fi-er (-fi-ér), n. ‘ 

speech-less (spéch/les), a. Lacking the faculty of speech, 
or dumb (as, the speechless brutes); also, unable to speak, 
as from physical weakness, exhaustion, etc.; temporarily 
deprived of speech by strong emotion, something startling, 
etc. (as, to be speechless with horror or rage; ‘James, struck 
moveless and speechless by the extraordinary sight of her, 
offered no invitation to enter,” Arnold Bennett’s “Helen with 
the High Hand,” xi.); also, refraining from speech, silent, 
or mute; sometimes, taciturn or reticent; also, not expressed 
in speech or words (as, “From her eyes I did receive. fair 
speechless messages”: Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,” 
i. 1. 164); unaccompanied by speech (as, “Valentine .. . 
takes refuge in a feeble, speechless smile”: G. B. Shaw’s 
“Vou Never Can Tell,” iv.); characterized by absence or loss 
of speech (as, a speechless condition; speechless astonish- 
ment or rage).—speech/less-ly, adv.—speech/less-ness, 7. 
speed (spéd), n. [AS. spéd, success, speed (= D. spoed, 
speed, haste), < spodwan, succeed, prosper. | Success or 
prosperity (archaic); fortune (good or ill), as in an under- 
taking (as, to wish one good speed; “‘evill speed,” Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene,” iv. 5. 22); also, a promoter of successt 
(as, “Saint Denis be my speed!” Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” 
v. 2. 194); also, rapidity in moving, going, traveling, or any 
proceeding or performance (as, to run, fly, or revolve with 
speed; to act or work with speed); swiftness, celerity, or 
despatch; also, relative rapidity in moving, going, etc., or 
rate of motion or progress (as, at high or low speed; to signal 
full speed ahead).—at speed, in her., in rapid movement: 
said of an animal represented as running. — 
speed, v.; sped or speeded, speeding. [AS. 
spédan.| 1. intr. To succeed, prosper, or 
prove successful (archaic: as, ‘His errand 
speeds,” Cowper’s “Task,” iv. 612); get on 
or fare in a specified or particular manner 
(as, to speed well or ill; “Well, my girls, 
how have you sped?” Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar 
of Wakefield,” x.); also, to move, go, pass, 
or proceed with speed or rapidity (as, “He sped through 
the passages with so swift a step that I could scarce keep 
up with him,” Stevenson’s ‘‘Master of Ballantrae,” viii.; 
to speed through a task); hasten; with wp, to increase 
the rate of speed or progress (as, to speed up in a race, 
or in work or production). II.tr. To cause (a person, etc.) 
to succeed or prosper (archaic: 'as, God speed you! cf. 
God-speed); promote the success of (an affair, under- 
taking, etc.); further, forward, or expedite; hence, to 
finish or despatch, as a duty (archaic); kill, as a person 
(archaic); less definitely, to do for, or settle the fate of (ar- 
chaic: used in the passive: as, ‘“‘We three are married, but 
you two are sped,” Shakspere’s ‘“Taming of the Shrew,” v. 2. 
185); also, to cause to move, go, or proceed with speed (as, 
““ ‘No chance to speed a horse here, of course,’ said Lapham,” 
Howells’s ‘‘Rise of Silas Lapham,” i.; to speed an arrow; to 
speed workers or work); cause (time) to pass rapidly (as, 
“We sped the time with stories old”: Whittier’s “Snow- 
Bound’’); expedite the going of (as, “True friendship’s laws 
are by this rule express’d, Welcome the coming, speed the 
parting guest”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Odyssey,” xv.); direct 
(the steps, course, way, etc.) with speed; increase the rate of 
speed of (now commonly with wp: as, to speed up industrial 
production); bring to a particular speed, as a machine. 

speed=count-er (spéd’/koun’tér), n. A device for indicating 
the number of revolutions or other movements made by a 
moving part, as a revolving shaft: used in conjunction with a 
watch in order to determine speed. 

speed-er (spé/dér), m. One who or that which speeds. 

speed-i-ly (spé/di-li), adv. Inaspeedy manner; with speed; 
rapidly; quickly; soon.—speed/i-ness, n. 

speed-om-e-ter (spé-dom/’e-tér), m. [See -meter.] A device 
attached to an automobile or the like to indicate its speed. 

speed-ster (spéd/stér), n. An automobile of the roadster 
type, built especially for speed. 
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speed-y (spé/di), 


speel (spél), v. 7. or ¢. 


speer (spér), v. 


spe-lze-an, spe-le-an (spé-lé/an), a. 


spe-le-ol-o-gy (spé-lé-ol’9-ji), 


spell! (spel), v. 


spell 


speed-up (spéd’up), n. A speeding up; an increasing of the 


rate of speed, as in some process or work. 


speed-way (spéd’wa), n. A road or course for fast driving, 


motoring, or the like, or on which more than ordinary speed is 
allowed. 


speed-well (spéd/wel), n. Any of various herbs of the 


scrophulariaceous genus Veronica, as V. officinalis (the 
common speed- 
well), a species 
with racemes of 
pale-blue flowers, 
formerly used in 
medicine, or V. 
chamedrys (‘ger- 
mander speed- 
well’),with 
bright-blue flow- 
ers. 


Co, GOmpa te 
speedier, superl. 
speediest. Mov- 
ing, going, or 
acting with speed 
(as, “Most of Flowering Plant of Speedwell (Veronica officinalis). 
Ahera [ponies] ane a, a flower ; 5, the fruit. 

small, wiry beasts, not very speedy,” Roosevelt’s ‘Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,” i.; speedy workers); done with 
or characterized by speed (as, a speedy gallop or flight; 
speedy progress); rapid; swift; fast; also, rapidly com- 
ing or brought to pass (as, a speedy change; “The fact 
that a definite job was before a man gave him something 
better to think about than expectations of a speedy decease,” 
Buchan’s ‘‘Hist. of the Great War,” liii.); coming, given, or 
arrived at, quickly or soon (as, speedy aid; a speedy reply; 
a speedy decision); prompt; not delayed. 

Origin uncertain.] To climb: as, 
“Sma’ heart hae I to speel The steep Parnassus’? (Burns’s 
“Epistle to Colonel De Peyster’’). [Sc. and north. Eng.] ~ 
[AS. spyrian, inquire, seek, orig. follow a 
track: cf. spoor.] I. intr. To make inquiry; inquire; ask. 
[Now Sc. and north. Eng.] I. tr. To inquire or ask 
(something); also, to make inquiry of, or question (a person); 
also, to seek-by inquiry (usually with owt); also, to ask for, 
or make request for, as something desired. [Now Sc. and 
north. Eng. ] 


speiss (spis), n. [G. speise, speiss, lit. ‘food.’] A product 


consisting chiefly of one or more metallic arsenides (as of iron, 
nickel, etc.), obtained in smelting certain ores. 

[L. speleum, < Gr. 
omndaov, cave.] Inhabiting or frequenting caves; also, 
pertaining to or of the nature of a cave. 

n. [Also spelzology; F. 
spéléologie, < Gr. omfdaov, cave, + -doyia, < eye, 
speak.] The scientific study of caves.—spe’le-o-log’i-cal 
(-G-loj’i-kal), a.—spe-le-ol’o-gist, n. 

[AS. spelian, act in the place of.] I. fr. 
To take the place of or relieve (a person, etc.) for a time by 
taking a turn at doing something (now chiefly U. S.); also, 
to give an interval of rest to (as, to spell a horse: Australia). 
II. intr. To take an interval of rest. [Australia.]—spell}, 
m. A person or one set of persons taking a turn of work to 
relieve another (now rare); also, a turn of work so taken; 
hence, a continuous course or period of work or other activity 
(as, “His first spell of office had lasted uninterruptedly for 
twenty-one years”: Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” 
v.); in general, a turn, bout, fit, or period of anything ex- 
perienced or occurring (as, a spell of uneasiness, crying, or 
coughing; a lazy spell; “We are in for a spell of Socialism,” 
M. Hewlett’s “Open Country,” xiv.); an interval or period of 
rest (Australia); a period of weather of a specified kind (as, a 
hot, cold, or dry spell; “We had now a long ‘spell’ of fine 
weather,”” Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,” iii.); a fit 
of some personal ailment, disturbance of temper, or the like 
(collog., U. S.: as, “When Hepsy does get beat out she has 
spells, and she goes on awful,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
xvi.); also, an interval or space of time, usually indefinite or 
of no great length (now colloq. or prov.: as, “You hold on 
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. . . for a spell, and I’ll be back,” Bret Harte’s “How Santa 
Claus Came to Simpson’s Bar’). 

spell? (spel), m. (AS. spel, spell, saying, discourse, narrative, 
message, = OHG. spel = Icel. spjall = Goth. spill: cf. 
gospel.| A discourse, tale}, or narrative}; also, a form of 
words supposed to possess magic power (as, “One short spell 
therein he read, It had much of glamour might, Could make 
a ladye seem a knight”: Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
iil. 9); a charm, incantation, or any means of enchantment; 
hence, a magic or occult influence completely dominating or 
controlling (as, to be under a spell; “T’ll put such a spell on 
ye that your bones shall shake apart,” H. Kingsley’s “Geof- 
fry Hamlyn,” viii.); fig., any enthralling, compelling, or 
irresistible influence (as, to be under the spell of music, 
eloquence, love, or fear; ““The spell of the evening’s beauty 
seemed to have fallen on them both,” W. Churchill’s ““Con- 
iston,” i. 9); witchery; fascination; charm.—spell?, ». ¢. 
To bind by or as by a spell; affect as a spell does; charm; 
also, to invest with magic properties (as, “This, gather’d in 
the planetary hour, With noxious weeds, and spell’d with 
words of pow’r, Dire stepdames in the magic bowl infuse’’: 
Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘‘Georgics,” iii. 445). 

spell? (spel), v.; spelled or spelt, spelling. [OF. espeller, 
espeler, explain, spell (F. épeler, spell); from Teut., and 
akin to E. spell?.] I. tr. To read letter by letter or with 
difficulty (often with out: as, ‘““You spell out the words when 
you read the newspaper still,” Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” xi.; 
to spell out a half obliterated inscription on a tombstone); 
hence, to make out, interpret, or understand, as if by reading 
(as, “The looks and gestures . . . He spells them true by 
intuition’s light’’: Cowper’s ‘Needless Alarm,” 69); discern, 
discover, or find, as if by reading or study (often with out: 
as, to spell out the truth of a matter); study or scrutinize 
carefully (obs. or archaic); also, to name, write, or otherwise 
give (as by signals), in order, the letters of (a word, syllable, 
etc.); often, to write, print, or give the letters of (well, il, 
etc.: as, an ill-spelled note); of letters, to form (a word, 
syllable, etc.); fig., to signify, have the force of, or amount 
to (as, the delay spells a refusal; “a position which I think 
spells ruin for me,” Stevenson’s “David Balfour,” xvii.). 
II. intr. To make out words in laborious reading; hence, to 
gain knowledge, or learn (obs. or archaic: as, ““Where I may 
sit and rightly spell Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew,” Milton’s “Tl Penseroso,” 
170); also, to name, write, or give the letters of words, etc.; 
express words by letters, esp. correctly; also, to intimate a 
desire (for: now chiefly prov. Eng.).—spell/a-ble, a. Ca- 
pable of being spelled. 

spell-bind (spel/bind), v. t.; -bound, -binding. [Back- 
formation from spellbound, a.] To render spellbound; 
bind or hold as by a spell; entrance.—spell/bind’er, n. 
An eloquent political orator; hence, any campaign orator. 
[Colloqg., U. S.] 

spell-bound (spel’bound), a. Bound by or as by a spell; 
enchanted, entranced, or fascinated: as, “this spellbound 
region” (Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” Sleepy Hollow); a spell- 
bound audience. 

spell-er (spel’ér), n. One who spells words, etc.; also, a 
spelling-book. 

spell-ing (spel’ing), n. The act of one who spells words, etc.; 
the manner of expressing words by letters; orthography; 
also, a combination of letters representing a word; a partic- 
ular way in which a word is spelled.—spelling reform, 
regulation of the spelling of the words of a language according 
to systematic principles, as for the purpose of securing greater 
uniformity or simplicity or a more satisfactory representation 
of the sound of the spoken words.—spell/ing=bee, 7. | A 
spelling-match.—spell’/ing=book, 7. A book of exercises 
for teaching spelling.—spell/ing=match, 1. A contest 
in spelling between two or more persons or sides. 

spelt! (spelt). Preterit and past participle of spell3, _ 

spelt? (spelt), m. [AS. spelt, < LL. spelta.| A kind of 
wheat, T'riticum spelta (or a race of T.. sativum), anciently 


LG. 


much cultivated, and still grown in parts of Europe. 

spel-ter (spel’tér), m. [Cf. OF. espiautre, espeautre, 
spialter, D. spiauter, spelter; akin to E. pewter.] Zinc, esp. 

in the form of ingots. 


spence (spens), 7. [OF. despense (F. dépense), < ML. 
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spent 


dispensa, < L. dispendere, weigh out, E. dispend.] A 
room or place where provisions are kept; a buttery or larder; 
a pantry; acupboard. [Archaic or prov. Eng. and Sc.] 

spen-cer! (spen/sér), n. [From the 2d Earl Spencer (1758- 
1834).] A kind of short overcoat formerly worn by men; 
also, a man’s short coat or jacket (as, “my travelling wear of 
country velveteen, pilot-coat, and knitted spencer”: Ste- 
venson’s “Travels with a Donkey,” i. 1); also, a kind of short 
jacket or outer bodice-like garment for women. 

spen-cer? (spen/sér), m. [Origin uncertain.] Naué., a 
trysail. 

Spen-ce-ri-an (spen-sé/ri-an). 1I.a. Of or pertaining to the 
English philosopher Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) or his 
philosophy (see synthetic philosophy, under synthetic); 
also, of or pertaining to P. R. Spencer (1800-64), an American 
educator, or his system of penmanship, characterized by 
clearly formed, rounded letters slanting to the right. II. n. 
A follower of Herbert Spencer, or an adherent of his philos- 
ophy.—Spen-ce/ri-an-ism, n. The philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. 

spend (spend), v.; spent, spending. [Late AS. spendan, < 
L. expendere, E. expend, or perhaps L. dispendere, E. 
dispend.| 1. tr. To pay out, disburse, or expend, as money 
or some equivalent; dispose of (money, wealth, resources, 
etc.) by paying out, giving away, etc.; hence, in general, to 
give or devote in order to secure some result (as, ‘What! 
did my brother Henry spend his youth, His valour, coin and 
people, in the wars?” Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” i. 1. 78); 
give (one’s blood, life, etc.) for some cause; employ (labor, 
thought, words, time, etc.) on some object, in some proceed- 
ing, etc.; also, to pass (time) in a particular manner, place, 
etc. (as, “My uncle... spent his evenings at home”: 
H. G. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay,” i. 3. § 2); often, to pass (the 
day, evening, etc.) in a social visit or the like; also, to use 
(materials, food, crops, etc.) for the needs or purposes (now 
chiefly prov. Eng.); also, to use up, consume, or exhaust 
(as, “Thus they spend The little wick of life’s poor shallow 
lamp,” Cowper’s “Task,” iii. 163; the storm had spent its 
fury); exhaust of strength, force, etc. (as, to spend one’s 
self in a cause: cf. spent, p. a.); also, to waste or squander 
(as, “While I play the good husband at home, my son and 
my servant spend all at the university”: Shakspere’s “Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” v. 1. 72). IE. intr. To spend money, 
etc.; make expenditure; also, to be consumed or exhausted{; 
waste away; also, to hold out or last in expenditure or use 
(as, “I have no skill to make money spend well, no genius in 
my economy,” Emerson’s “Essays,” Prudence: now chiefly 
prov. Eng.).—spend/a-ble, a. That may be spent.— 
spend’/er, n.—spend/ing=mon’ey, n. Money available 
or used for spending, esp. for small personal expenses; 
pocket-money. 

spend-thrift (spend’thrift). I. n. One who spends his 
substance or money extravagantly or wastefully (as, “He 
was a shiftless young spendthrift . .. full of careless 
generosities”: Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” xlix.); 
a prodigal; hence, a squanderer or waster (of: as, “A spend- 
thrift of time, he was an economist of blood,” Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” iii. 1). IX. a. Wastefully extravagant; 
prodigal: as, “The wealth which the miser has amassed .. . 
a spendthrift heir may squander away” (Irving’s “‘Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” vi. 9); spendthrift ways. 

Spen-se-ri-an (spen-sé/ri-an), a. Of, pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of the English poet Edmund Spenser (about 1552— 
99) or his work.—Spenserian stanza, the stanza used by 
Spenser in his ‘Faerie Queene,” consisting of eight deca- 
syllabic lines and a final Alexandrine, with three rimes, the 
first and third lines forming one, the second, fourth, fifth, and 
seventh another, and the sixth, eighth, and ninth the third: 
also used in Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence,” Byron’s 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” Shelley’s ““Adonais,” Keats’s 
“Eve of St. Agnes,’ Tennyson’s “Lotus-Eaters,” etc.— 
Spen-se/ri-an, n. A Spenserian stanza; verse in Spen- 
serian stanzas; also, a follower or imitator of Spenser. 

spent (spent). Preterit and past participle of spend.— 
spent, p. a. Expended; passed or gone, as time; used up, 
consumed, or exhausted (as, “The water was spent in the 
bottle”: Gen. xxi. 15); exhausted of strength, as by exertion, 
hardship, etc. (as, a spent swimmer; “a spent horse,” 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 
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Conan Doyle’s “Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” vii.); ex- 
hausted of force, effective qualities, usefulness, etc. (as, a 
spent bullet; a spent match; the spent grains from brewing); 
of fishes, having recently spawned. ; 

sper-ling (spér/ling), n. Same as sparling. 

sperm! (sperm), n. [OF. esperme (F. sperme), < LL. 
sperma, < Gr. oméppa, seed, < ozelpev, sow.] The 
generative fluid or substance of male animals; semen; milt; 
also, a male reproductive cell; a spermatozoo6n. 

sperm? (sperm), x. [Short for spermaceti, sperm-whale, or 
sperm-ou.] Spermaceti; also,asperm-whale; also, sperm-oil. 
*sperm, Noun termination from Gr. orépya, seed, E. 
sperm, as in angiosperm, odsperm, zodsperm. 
sper-ma-cet-i (spér-ma-set/i or -sé/ti), n. [ML. sperma 
cett, ‘seed of the whale’ (according to a former belief), < LL. 
sperma, seed, + L. ceti, gen. of cetus, whale.] A whitish 
waxy substance obtained from the oil in the head of the 
sperm-whale: used in making ointments, cosmetics, etc. 
sper-ma-ry (spér/ma-ri), .; pl. -ries (-riz). [NL. sper- 
marium.] A sperm-gland: an organ in which spermatozoa 
are generated. 

sper-mat-ic_ (spér-mat/ik), a. [LL. spermaticus, < Gr. 
omepuartkds.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of sperm; 
seminal; generative; also, pertaining to a spermary.— 
spermatic cord, in anat., the cord by which the testicle is 
suspended within the scrotum, containing the vas deferens, 
the blood-vessels and nerves of the testicle, etc. 
sper-ma-ti-um (sper-ma/shi-um), n.; pl. -tia (-shi-d). 
[NL., < Gr. omepyariov, dim. of orépua, seed, E. sperm!}.] 
In bot., the non-motile male gamete of the red algx; also, a 
minute, colorless cell (conjectured to be a male reproductive 
body) developed within the spermogonia of certain thallo- 
phytic plants. 

spermato-. Form of Gr. orépya (oreppar-), seed, E. sperm}, 
used in combination. —sper-ma-to-cyte (spér/ma-t6-sit), 7. 
[+ -cyte.] In biol., a cell giving rise to spermatozoids or 
spermatozoa.—sper’ma-to-gen/e-sis (-jen/e-sis), mn. In 
biol., the genesis or origin and development of spermatozoa. — 
sper’ma-to-ge-net/ic (-jé-net/ik), a.—sper’ma-to-go/- 
ni-um (-gd/ni-um), n.; pl. -nia (-ni-d). [NL.: see sper- 
mogonium.] In bot., a spermogonium; in biol., one of the 
primitive germ-cells which give rise to the spermatocytes. — 
sper’ma-to-go/ni-al, a.—sper/ma-toid, a. [See -oid. | 
Resembling sperm.—sper/ma-to-phore (-for), nm. [+ 
-phore.] In zodl., a special case or capsule containing a 
number of spermatozoa, produced by the male of certain 
insects, mollusks, annelids, etc., and some vertebrates. 
sper-ma-to-phyte (spér/ma-té-fit), mn. [NL. Sypermato- 
phyta, pl., < Gr. orépya (orepyar-), seed, + ¢gurdv, plant.] 
Any of the Spermatophyta, a primary division or group of 
plants embracing those that bear seeds.—sper’ma-to- 
phytic (-fit/ik), a. 

sper-ma-tor-rhe-a, sper-ma-tor-rhe-a (spér’ma-to-ré/4), 
n. [NL., < Gr. orépya (oreppar-), seed, + fola, a flow, < 
petv, flow.] In pathol., abnormally frequent involuntary 
emission of semen. 

sper-ma-to-zo-al (spér’ma-td-zd/al), a. Pertaining to sper- 
matozoa; of the nature of a spermatozoén. Also sper’ma- 
to-zo/an, sper’ma-to-zo/ic, 

sper-ma-to-zo-id (spér’ma-t6-zd/id), n. [= F. spermato- 
zoide: see spermatozoén.] In bot., a motile male gamete 
produced in an antheridium. Also sper”ma-to-zo/oid. 

sper-ma-to-zo-6n (spér’ma-td-zd/on), n.; pl. -zoa (-26/4). 
[NL., < Gr. orépua (cwepyar-), seed, + §@ov, animal. | 
In biol., one of the numerous minute, usually actively motile 
bodies contained in semen or sperm, which serve to fertilize 
the ovum of the female; a male reproductive cell. 

sper-mic (spér/mik), a. [Gr. orépua, seed, E. sperm!.] Of 
or pertaining to sperm; spermatic. 

sper-mine (spér/min), n. [F., < sperme, E. sperm!.] In 
chem., a colorless, crystalline, basic compound found, in 
combination, in semen, etc.: used in medicine as a tonic. 

sperm-ism (spér/mizm), n. [From sperm'.] In biol., the 
theory or doctrine that the sperm or spermatozoén contains 
the whole germ of the future animal. 

spermo-. Same as spermaio-. 

Sper-mo-go-ni-um (spér-m$-gd/ni-um), n.; pl. -nia (-ni-4). 
[NL., < Gr. omépya, seed, + -gonium as in archegonium.] 
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In bot., one of the cup-shaped or flask-shaped receptacles in 
which the spermatia of certain thallophytic plants are pro- 
duced. . 
sperm<=oil (spérm/oil), n. An oil from the sperm-whale. 
sper-mo-phile (spér/md-fil), m. [NL. Spermophilus, < 
Gr. onépua, seed, + ¢idos, loving.] Any of various bur- 
rowing rodents of the squirrel family, esp. of the genus 
Citellus (or ae 
Spermophi- _ 
lus), some- 
times suffi- 
ciently numer- 
ous to do 
much damage 
to crops. See 
ground-squir- 
rel, gopher, thittee 
and suslik. : 
sper-mo-phyte (spér/m6-fit), n. Same as spermatophyte. 
“spermous. Adjective termination from Gr. ozépya, seed, 
as in monospermous, dispermous, trispermous. 
sperm=whale (spérm/hwal), n. A large, square-headed 
whale, Phy- — 
seter macro- 
cephalus, 
valuable for 
its oil and 
spermaceti. 
sper-ry-lite 
(sper’i-lit), : 
n. [From F. L. Sperry, of Sudbury, Ontario, Canada, 
where it was found.] A mineral, an arsenide of platinum, 
occurring in minute isometric crystals of a tin-white color: 
the only compound of platinum known to occur in nature. 
spetch (spech), n. [Assibilated form of obs. or prov. speck, 
ME. spekke, patch, spetch; of uncertain origin.] One of 
the waste pieces or parings of hide, leather, or the like, used 
as a material for making glue, etc. 
spew (spi), v. [AS. spiwan, also sptowah, = OHG. spiwan 
(G. speien) = Icel. spyja = Goth. speiwan, spew, spit; 
akin to L. spuere, Gr. rriew, spit.] I. intr. To discharge 
the contents of the stomach through the mouth; vomit; 
also, to flow or run in or like a stream (now chiefly prov.). 


n-lined Spermophile, or Gopher (Citellus tridecem- 
ineatus). 


Sperm-whale. 


‘IL tr. To eject from the stomach through the mouth; 


vomit; hence, to throw out or cast up, as if by vomiting (as, 
“The encampment began to spew out men; here, there and 
everywhere they appeared”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, 
and Britain at War,” ii. 1).—-spew, n. That which is 
spewed; vomit.—spew/er, n.—spew’y, a. Exuding mois- 
ture, wet, or moist, as ground. 
spha-ce-late (sfas’e-lat), v. t. or i.; -lated, -lating. In pathol., 
to affect or be affected with sphacelus; mortify. —spha-ce- 
la/tion (-la/shon), n. 
spha-ce-lus (sfas’e-lus), n. [NL., < Gr. oéxedos, gan- 
grene, mortification, caries.] In 
pathol., gangrene or mortification; 
also, a gangrenous or mortified 
mass of tissue.—spha/ce-lous, a. 
sphag-nous (sfag/nus), a. Pertain- 
ing to, abounding in, or consisting 
of sphagnum. 
sphag-num (sfag’/num), n. [NL., 
< Gr. o¢éyvos, kind of moss.] 
Any of the soft mosses constitut- 
ing the genus Sphagnum, found 
chiefly on the surface of bogs: used 
in the mass by gardeners in pot- 
ting and packing plants, and esp. 
in surgery, for dressing wounds, 
etc. 
sphal-er-ite (sfal’e-rit), mn. [Gr. 
opadepds, slippery, uncertain.] A 
native zinc sulphide; blende. : 
sphene (sfén), n. [F. sphéne, < _Sphagnum (various species). 
Gr. opr, wedge; from the shape ¢, antheridium ; d, cells of leaf’ 
of the crystals.] The mineral titanite, esp. a yellowish or 
greenish variety. 


sphe-nic (sfé/nik), a. [Gr. odfy, wedge.] Wedge-shaped.— | 
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sphenic number, a number having three unequal factors. 
sphe-noid (sfé/noid). [Gr. onvoedns, wedge-shaped, < 
any, wedge, + eléos,form.] I. a. Wedge-shaped; in anat., 
noting or pertaining to a compound bone of the base of 
the skull. IN. n. In anat., the sphenoid bone.—sphe- 
noi-dal (sfé-noi/dal), a. 
‘spher-al (sfér’al), a. [LL. sphezralis.] Of or pertaining toa 
sphere; having the form of a sphere, or spherical; fig., 
symmetrical, or perfect in form (as, “the poet, whose verses 
are to be spheral and complete’: Emerson’s “Essays,” 
Intellect); also, pertaining to the heavenly bodies, or to 
their supposed revolving spheres or shells, sometimes as the 
supposed source of music (see music of the spheres, under 
music).—sphe-ral-i-ty (sfé-ral/i-ti), n. 
sphere (sfér), n. [OF. espere (F. sphere), < L. sphera, 
later sphera, < Gr. odaipa, ball, globe, sphere.] A solid 
geometrical figure generated by the revolution of a semicircle 
about its diameter; a round body whose surface is at all 
points equidistant from the center; hence, any rounded body 
approximately of this form; a globe; a ball; a globular or 
spherical mass, shell, etc.; esp., a heavenly body; a planet or 
star; also, the apparent surface of the heavens, conceived 
as a hollow globe inclosing the earth, in which the heavenly 
bodies appear to have their place (‘celestial sphere’); also, a 
spherical representation of the apparent form of the heavens; 
a globe or the like representing the heavens, heavenly bodies, 
etc. (cf. armillary sphere, at armillary); also, any of the 
transparent spherical shells, or ‘heavens,’ one within another, 
in which the planets, fixed stars, etc., were supposed to be 
set, and which the old astronomers conceived to revolve 
round the earth, thus producing the apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies (see primum mobile, also Ptolemaic system, 
at Ptolemaic, and cf. music of the spheres, under music); 
also, the particular sphere or heaven in which a planet or the 
like was supposed to be set (as, ‘‘Certain stars shot madly 
from their spheres’: Shakspere’s ‘(Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” ii. 1. 153); an orbit, as of a planetf; also, some- 
times, a place of abode above or beyond the earth or this 
world; in general, the place, region, or environment within 
which a person or thing exists or has being (as, “But thou 
wilt never move from hence, The sphere thy fate allots,” 
Tennyson’s “Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,” 218; 
“Admiration! In that blest sphere alone we live and move; 
There taste that life of life—immortal love,’’ Burns’s “‘Rights 
of Woman,” 29); one’s proper place, environment, or element 
(as, to be out of one’s sphere); a particular social world, 
stratum of society, or walk of life (as, an exalted or a humble 
sphere); a field of activity or operation (as, “That school 
offered her for her powers too limited a sphere”: C. Bronté’s 
“Villette,” viii.); a field of something specified (as, a sphere 
of usefulness; a sphere of influence, specif., a region, as in 
Africa or Asia, within which a nation claims to have, or is ad- 
mitted to have, a special interest politically or economically) ; 
the whole field, province, domain, or realm of something (as, 
the sphere of vision; the sphere of science or of law).— 
sphere, v. t.; sphered, sphering. To inclose in or as in a 
sphere; also, to form into a sphere; also, to place among the 
heavenly spheres (as, “I would have reach’d you, had you 
been Sphered up with Cassiopeia”: Tennyson’s “Princess,” 
iv. 418); hence, to set aloft.—sphere/less, a. Without 
spheres; starless; also, having no proper sphere. 
spher-ic (sfer‘ik), a. [LL. sphericus, < Gr. odatpixds. | 
Pertaining to a sphere or spheres; also, having the form of a 
sphere; sphere-like; spherical; also, pertaining to the 
heavenly bodies, or to their supposed spheres. —spher’i-cal, 
a. Of or pertaining to a sphere or spheres (as, spherical 
trigonometry); formed in or on a sphere, as a figure; also, 
having the form of a sphere; globular; resembling a sphere; 
also, pertaining to the heavenly bodies, or to their supposed 
revolving spheres or shells; pertaining to the heavenly 
bodies regarded astrologically as exerting influence on man- 
kind and events.—spherical aberration. See aberration. 
—spherical angle. See angle, n.—spherical sailing. 
See under sailing. —spher-i-cal/i-ty (-kal/i-ti),n. Spherical 
state or form. —spher’i-cal-ly, adv.—spher’i-cal-ness, n.— 
sphe-ri-ci-ty (sfé-ris’i-ti), n. Sphericality.—spher’ics, n. 
The geometry and trigonometry of figures formed on the 
surface of a sphere. 
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sphe-roid (sfé/roid), n. [L. spheroides, < Gr. oparpoedas, 
sphere-like, < o¢aipa, sphere, + eféos, form.] A body re- 
sembling a sphere, but not perfectly spherical; esp., a 
solid generated by the revolution of an ellipse about one of 
its axes.—sphe-roi-dal (sfé-roi/dal), a. Pertaining to a 
spheroid or spheroids; also, shaped like a spheroid; approx- 
imately spherical.—sphe-roi/dal-ly, adv.—sphe-roi/dic, a. 
Spheroidal.—sphe-roi-di-ci-ty (sfé-roi-dis/i-ti), n. Sphe- 
roidic or spheroidal state or form. 

sphe-rom-e-ter (sfé-rom/e-tér), n. [F. sphérométre, < Gr. 
opaipa, sphere, + érpov, measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the curvature of spheres and curved surfaces. 

spher-u-lar (sfer/$-lar), a. Having the form of a spherule. — 
spher/u-lar-ly, adv. 

spher-ule (sfer/él), n. [LL. spherula, dim. of L. sphera, 
E. sphere.| A small sphere or spherical body.—spher/u- 
lite (-d-lit), m. One of the spherular bodies or concretions 
formed in certain igneous rocks.—spher-u-lit/ic (-lit/ik), a. 

spher-y (sfér/i), a. Having the form ofa sphere; sphere-like; 
also, pertaining to the heavenly bodies, or to their supposed 
revolving spheres or shells; resembling a heavenly body, or 
star-like. 

sphex (sfeks), n. [NL., < Gr. oft, wasp.] Any of the 
large fossorial wasps constituting the genus Sphex (family 
Sphegide). Cf. digger-wasp. 

sphinc-ter (sfingk/ter), n. [LL., < Gr. oguykrnp, < adly- 
yew, bind tight.] In anat. and zodl., a contractile ring-like 
muscle surrounding and capable of closing a natural orifice 
or passage. —sphinc-te/ri-al (-té/ri-al), sphinc-ter’ic (-ter’- 


ik), a. 

sphin-gid (sfin/jid). [NL. Sphingide, pl., < Sphinz, the 
typical genus, < L. sphinx: see OE I.n. Any moth 
of the family Sphingide, comprising the sphinxes, sphinx- 
moths, or hawk-moths. IL, a. Belonging to the family 
Sphingide. See sphinz. 

sphinx (sfingks), n.; pl. sphinzes, L. sphinges (sfin’jéz). 
[L., < Gr. odtyt, sphinx, commonly explained as meanin 
‘strangler,’ ‘throttler,’ < ogiyyew, bind tight: cf. pphtnctoea 
[cap. or l. c.] A fabulous monster of Greek mythology, 
variously repre- ; 
sented, commonly 
with the head of 
a woman, the 
body of a lion or 
a dog, and wings, 
which, near 
Thebes, proposed 
a riddle to passers- 
by, killing those 
unable to guess 
it; hence [1. c.], 
some similar 
monster; also, a 
sphinx-like person 
or thing, as ‘one 
presenting  diffi- 
cult questions or 
being of an in- 
scrutable nature; 
also, in Egyptian 
antiq., a figure of 
an imaginary crea- ; 
ture having the Cc.‘ 
head of a man or 
rt ee a on Sphinx. — Greek sculpture in the British Museum. 
(cf. androsphinz, criosphinz, and hieracosphinx); specif. 
[usually cap.], the colossal recumbent stone figure of this 
kind near the pyramids of Gizeh; also [I. ¢.], in entom., 
any of the stout-bodied moths (‘sphinx-moths’) constitut- 
ing the family Sphingidz, so called from the attitude, sug- 
gestive of the Egyptian Sphinx, sometimes assumed by 
the larva (see cut on following page).—Ssphinx’/i-an, a. 
Of, like, or befitting a sphinx.—sphinx’/=moth, n. Any 
moth of the family Sphingide. See sphinz. 

sphrag-ide (sfraj/id), n. [F., < L. sphragis (sphra id-), < 
Gr. odparyis (cdpayi6-), lit. ‘seal’: cf. Enon oM Lem- 
nian earth, or terra sigillata. See under Lemnian and terra. 
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sphra-gis-tic (sfra-jis/tik), a. [Gr. o@paycorixés, of or for; with spice, or spicy (as, “spiced groves of ceaseless verdure”: 


sealing, < 
oppayifley, 
to seal, < 
oppayis, seal, 
signet.] Of 
or pertain- 
ing to seals 
or signet- 
rings. — 
sphra-gis/- 
tics,n. The 
scientific Plum-tree Sphinx (Sphinx drupiferarum). 

study of seals 

or signet-rings. 

sphyg-mic (sfig’mik), a. [Gr. odvypixds, < opvypés, pulse, 
< odifeyv, beat, throb.] In physiol., etc., of or pertaining 
to the pulse. : SOME: 

sphygmo-. Form of Gr. odvypés, pulse, used in combination. 
—sphyg-mo-gram (sfig/md-gram), nm. [+ -gram.] A 
tracing or diagram 
produced by a 
sphygmograph.— 
sphyg/mo-graph 
Geeta ten 
-graph.| An in- 
strument for recording the rapidity, strength, and uniformity 
of the arterial pulse.—sphyg-mo-graph/ic (-graf/ik), a.— 
sphyg/moid,a. [Gr. c¢vypoedns: see -oid.] In physiol., etc., 
resembling the pulse; pulse-like.—sphyg”’mo-ma-nom/e- 
ter (-ma-nom/e-tér), m. [See manometer.] An instrument 
for measuring the pressure of the blood in an artery.— 
sphyg-mom/e-ter (-mom/e-tér), n. [+ -meter.] An in- 
strument for measuring the strength of the pulse.—sphyg’- 
mo-phone (-fon),n. [-+-phone.] Aninstrument by which 
pulse-beats are rendered audible. —sphyg’mo-scope (-sk6p), 
nm. [-+ -scope.] An instrument by which pulse-beats are 
rendered visible. 

spi-cate (spi/kat), a. [L. spicatus, pp. of spicare, furnish 
with spikes, < spica, E. spike?.] In bot., having or bearing 
spikes, as a plant; arranged in spikes, as flowers; having the 
form of a spike, as an inflorescence. 

Spic-ca-to (spék-ka/td), a. [It., pp. of spiccare, detach, 
separate.] In music, detached; in violin-playing, noting 
distinct tones produced by short, abrupt motions of the bow, 
without lifting it from the string. 

spice (spis), n. [OF. espice, espece (F. épice), spice, < LL. 
species, spice, L. sort, kind: see species.| Any of a class of 
pungent or aromatic substances of vegetable origin, as pepper, 
cinnamon, cloves, and the like, used as seasoning, preser- 
vatives, etc.; also, such substancesas a material orcollectively 
(as, “The dead . . . with precious gums and spice Fragrant, 
and incorruptibly preserved,” Southey’s “Madoc,” i. 15. 242; 
a dealer in spice); also, a spicy or aromatic odor or fragrance 
(chiefly poetic: as, “The woodbine spices are wafted abroad,” 
Tennyson’s “Maud,” i. 22. 1; “From the land now blew a 
gentle gale, Spice-laden, warm,’ W. Morris’s “Jason,” 
xiii. 11); also, in fig. use, something that gives zest (as, 
“Variety’s the very spice of life, That gives it all its flavour”: 
Cowper’s “Task,” ii. 606); a piquant element or quality; 
zest, piquancy, or interest; also, a slight touch or trace of 
something (as, “as I heard good Senecio, with a spice of the 
wit of the last age, say,” Steele, in “Tatler,” 45; “The world 
loves a spice of wickedness,” Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” 
i, 7); sometimes, a slight touch of some ailment (as, “I had a 
little spice of the cold fit, but it was not much,” Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” i. 6; a spice of rheumatism: now prov.). 
—spice, v. t.; spiced, spicing. To prepare or season with a 
spice or spices (as, “Mrs. Bretton herself instructed Martha 
to spice and heat the wassail-bowl”: C. Bronté’s “Villette,” 
xxv.); fig., to give zest, piquancy, or interest to by something 
added (as, “days of adventure, all the pleasanter for being 
spiced with danger”: W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xvii.). 
—spice’ber’ry, n. The checkerberry or American winter- 
green, Gaultheria procumbens.—spice/=bush, n. A yellow- 
flowered lauraceous shrub, Benzoin benzoin, of North 
America, whose bark and leaves have a spicy odor.—spiced, 
p. a. Seasoned or flavored with spice; also, fragrant as 
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H. Melville’s ‘“Moby-Dick,” cxix.).—spi-cer (spi/sér), n. 
One who deals in spicest; an apothecaryt; also, one who 
seasons with spice.—spi/cer-y (-i), n.; pl. -zes (-iz). Spices 
(in sing. or pl.: as, “the spiceries of the Moluccas,’’ Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” iv. 5); also, spicy flavor or 
fragrance (as, ‘‘The pine forests exhaled the fresher spicery”: 
Bret Harte’s ‘“Mliss,”’ iv.); also, a room or place where spices 
are kept (obs. or hist.).—spice’=tree, n. A lauraceous 
timber-tree, Umbellularia californica, of California, etc., 
with aromatic leaves.—spice’wood, n. Same as spice-bush, 
spi-ci-form (spi/si-férm), a. [L. spica, spike, ear: see -form.] 
In bot., having the form of a spike. ; 
spi-ci-ly (spi/si-li), adv. In a spicy manner; piquantly.— 
spi/ci-ness, 7. ; 
spick=and=span (spik/and-span’), a. [From spick-and-span- 
new.| Perfectly new; fresh; hence, spruce or smart (as, 
“Never had she seen the judge so spick and span,” W. 
Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 16; “young men in spick-and- 
span uniforms,’’ Mrs. Wharton’s ‘Son at the Front,” vii.); 
neat and clean (as, “The studio is very spick and span’: 
Du Maurier’s “Trilby,”’ viii.). ; 
spick=and=span=new (spik/and-span/ni’), a. [Extended 
form of span-new, with spick- perhaps equivalent to spike}. ] 
Perfectly new; brand-new; span-new. Also spick/=span= 
new’, 
spick-e-ty (spik’e-ti), n. and a. Same as spiggoty. [Slang.] 
spic-u-la (spik/a-ld), n.; pl. -le@ (-lé). [NL., dim. of L. 
spica, E. spike: cf. spiculum.] A small, needle-like body or 
part; a spicule; an acicular crystal, as of ice: as, “Not a 
spicula of the frost is dissolved” (Tyndall’s “Forms of 
Water,” § 5).—spic/u-lar (-ldr), a. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a spicula or spicule; slender and sharp-pointed; 
also, characterized by or having spicules.—spic/u-late (-lat), 
a. Covered with or having spicules; consisting of spicules; 
also, having the form of a spicule.—spic/ule (-il), n. [NL. 
spicula or L. spiculum.] A small or minute, slender, sharp- 
pointed body or part; a small, needle-like crystal, process, or 
the like; specif., in zodl., one of the small, hard, calcareous or 
siliceous bodies which serve as the skeletal elements of 
sponges, etc.; in bot., a floral spikelet.—spic/u-lum (-lum), 
n.; pl. -la (-ld). (L., dim. of spica, E. spike?.] A small, 
needle-like body, part, process, or the like; a spicule. 
spi-cy (spi/si), @.; compar. spicier, superl. spiciest. Abound- 
ing in or yielding spices (as, “As when .. . north-east 
winds blow Sabean odours from the spicy shore Of Araby the 
bless’d”: Milton’s ‘“‘Paradise Lost,” iv. 162); seasoned with 
or containing spice (as, “spicy nut-brown ale”: Milton’s 
“L’Allegro,” 100); of the nature of or resembling spice (as, 
“The isles . . . whence merchants bring Their spicy drugs”’: 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” ii. 640); characteristic or sug- 
gestive of spice (as, a spicy flavor or odor); aromatic or 
fragrant (as, “Every spicy flower Of the laurel-shrubs”: 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Poet’s Mind”); in fig. use, piquant or pungent 
(as, a spicy speech; spicy criticism); sometimes, of a some- 
what improper or scandalous nature (as, a spicy story); 
also, full of spirit (slang: as, a spicy horse); smart or stylish 
(slang: as, to look spicy). 
spi-der (spi/dér), n. [ME. spithre, 
appar. < AS. spinnan, E. spin.] 
Any of the eight-legged, wingless, 
predaceous, insect-like arachnids 
which constitute the order Ara- 
neida, notable for the spinning of 
webs which serve as nests and as 
traps for prey; hence, any of 
various other arachnids resem- 
bling or suggesting these; also, a 
spider-crab; also, any of various 
things resembling or suggesting a 
spider; a frying-pan, orig. one with 
legs or feet; a trivet or tripod, as 
for supporting a pot or pan on a 
hearth; any of various mechanical 
structures or frames with radiat- 7" 
ing parts; a lightly built cart ee he 
phaéton, or wagon with a high decits ‘nodiae autos ee 
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and slender wheels.—spi/der=bug, n. A heteropterous 
insect, Hmesa longipes, of the 
U. S., having a very slender 
body with thread-like middle 
and hind legs, and spinous 
fore legs adapted for seizing. 
Also called  stick-bug.—spi/- 
der=crab, n. Any of various 
crabs with long, slender legs 
and comparatively small body, 
esp. of the class Maioidea 
(see maioid).—spi/der=line, 
m. One of the threads of a 
mos web used in forming 
the reticle of a telescope or 
the like; a cross-hair.—spi’- 
Ger=mon’key, n. Any of 
various tropical American mon- 
keys of the genera Ateles and 
_ Eriodes, with a slender body, 
long, slender limbs, and a Jong, 
prehensile tail, and with the Z 
thumb either rudimentary A Brazilian Spider-monkey (Eriodes 
or lacking.—spi’/der-wort arachnotdes). 
(-wert), n. Any plant of the commelinaceous genus T'rades- 
cantia, comprising perennial 
herbs with blue, purple, or rose- 
colored flowers; also, any com- 
melinaceous plant.—spi/der-y, 
a. Like or suggesting a spider; 
long and thin, as legs or arms; 
sometimes, suggesting a spider’s 
web; also, full of or infested 
with spiders. 
spied (spid). Preterit and past 
participle of spy. 
spie-gel (spé/gl), n. Same as 
spiegeleisen. 
spie-gel-ei-sen (spé/gl-i’zen, G. | 
shpé’gel-),n. [G., ‘mirroriron.’] 
A lustrous, crystalline pig-iron 
containing a large amount of 
manganese, sometimes fifteen 
per cent or more: used in mak- 
ing steel. Also spie’gel=i’ron. 
spiel (spél, G. shpél), ». [G., 
< spielen, to play.] Play or 
playing; a game; a dance; also, 
a talk or speech (as, “You al- 


' 2 
\ 

(Tradescantia vir- 
giniana).— 1, the inflorescence; 
r 2, the lower part of the stem with 
ways hand out some spiel about the root. 
my being so ‘useful’ ”: Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” xiv.); 
a story. [Slang.]—spiel, v.12. To play; dance; also, to talk 
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or speak (as, “He’s always spieling about the ‘value of 
languages’”’: Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” vi.) ; ‘orate.’ [Slang.] 
—spiel/er, n. One who spiels; a gambler or sharper; a 
dancer; a talker or speaker; an announcer, crier, or barker. 
[Slang. ] 

spi-er (spi/ér), n. [See spy, v.] One who spies, watches, or 
discovers. 

spif’fli-cate, etc. See spiflicate, etc. 

spif-fy (spif/i), a. [Origin obscure.] Spruce; smart; fine: 
as, “I just simply can’t get myself to fuss over my clothes, 
and here you’re going to go and look so spiffy” (Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” vii.). [Slang.] 

spif-li-cate (spif/li-kat), v.t.; -cated, -cating. [Appar.a made 
word.] To confound or dismay; also, to overcome; do for; 
destroy; kill. [Colloq.]—spif-li-ca/tion (-ka/shon), ne 

Spi-ge-li-an (spi-jé/li-an),a. Pertaining to Spigelius (Adrian 
van den Spieghel), a Belgian anatomist and botanist at 
Padua (died 1625): as, the Spigelian lobe (a small lobe of the 
liver). | : 

spig-go-ty, spig-o-ty (spig’g-ti). [Also spickety; said to be 
from a use of speak, in broken English.] I. 7.; pl. -ties (-tiz). 
In the Panama Canal Zone and elsewhere, a term applied to a 
native. [Slang.] II. a. Of or pertaining to the natives in 
the Panama Canal Zone and elsewhere. [Slang.] , 

spig-ot (spig/ot), n. [ME. spigot; perhaps related to spike} 
or spike?.] A small peg or plug for stopping the vent of a 
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cask, etc.; in devices for drawing off liquids from casks, etc., 
the small peg which stops the passage in the hollow plug or 
tube called the faucet; also, a faucet or cock for controlling 
the flow of liquid from a pipe or the like; also, the end of a 
pipe which enters the enlarged end or faucet of another pipe 
to form a joint. 

spike’ (spik), n. [ME. spike = Sw. and Norw. spik, nail, 
spike, related to MLG. spiker, G. spieker, D. spijker, nail; 
all perhaps < L. spica, E. spike?.] A large, strong nail or 
pin, esp. ofiron, 
as for fastening 
rails to ties; 
also, a sharp- 


| pointed piece 


of metal, etc., 

fastened in 

something, 

with the point 

ae as for 

efense; a : 

sharp metal a 6 G 
projection on 
the sole of a 
shoe, as of a 
baseball play- 
er, to prevent slipping; also, the antler of a young deer, 
when straight and without branches; also, in general, a stiff, 
sharp-pointed piece or part; also, a workhouse, as for able- 
bodied paupers (slang, Eng.: as, “He [a tramp] discoursed 
of spikes, that is to say of workhouses,”’ H. G. Wells’s 
“Bealby,” vi.).-spike!, v. t.; spiked, spiking. To fasten 
or secure with a spike or spikes; also, to provide or set with 
a spike or spikes, as for protection or to prevent slipping; set 
or stud with something suggesting spikes (as, “A wild and 
broken landscape, spiked with firs, Roughening the bleak 
horizon’s northern edge’: Whittier’s ‘Bridal of Pennacook,” 
v.); also, to render (a gun) useless by driving a spike into 
the touch-hole (as, ‘“He . . . wrenched the hammer from 
the armourer’s hand, and seizing a nail . . . ina few mo- 
ments he had spiked the gun’: Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” 
xviii.); fig., to make ineffective, or frustrate the action or 
purpose of (as, to spike an attempt; to spike a rumor); 
also, to pierce with or impale on a spike; specif., to injure 
(another player or a competitor) with the spikes of one’s 
shoe, as in baseball. 
spike? (spik), n. [L. spica, spike of grain, ear, top or tuft of 
a plant, orig. something sharp or pointed: cf. spike}.] 
An ear, as of wheat or other grain (as, ““The gleaners spread 
around, and here and there, Spike after spike, 
their sparing harvest pick”: Thomson’s “Sea- 
sons,” Autumn, 166); also, in bot., an inflores- 
cence in which the flowers are 
sessile (or apparently so) along 
an elongated, unbranched com- 
mon axis; also, spike-lavender 
(as, oil of spike: see spike-lav- 
ender).—spike/=lav’en-der, 1. 
A species of lavender, Lavandula 
spica, having spikes of pale- 
purple flowers, and yielding an 
oil (‘oil of spike’) used in painting, coixe of Barley. 
etc.—spike/let, n. In bot., a 
small or secondary spike; in true grasses, one 
Ae , of the flower-clusters (each consisting of two 
‘tain (Plow. O© more flowers and subtended by one or 
bate ae 2 more glumes) variously disposed around a 
showing the ses- COMMON axis. 
ce eae, spike-nard (spik/nird), n. [ML. spica nardi, 
‘spike of nard.’] An aromatic East Indian valerianaceous 
plant, Nardostachys jatamansi (see cut on following page), 
supposedly the same as the ancient nard; also, an aromatic 
substance used by the ancients, obtained from a plant sup- 
posed to be Nardostachys jatamansi, or the ointment nard 
prepared from this (as, “There came a woman having an 
alabaster box of ointment of spikenard very precious”: 
Mark, xiv. 3); also, any of various other plants, esp. an 
American araliaceous herb, Aralia racemosa, with an aromatic 
root. 


ad @ ~~ fos omey 
Spikes. — a, dock-spike, used in building docks and 
piers; 6, large nail; c, d, railroad-spikes, for fastenin, 
rails to sleepers; e, barbed spike; f, barbed and forke 
spike; g, h, types of forked spikes, the points of which 
spread and become hooked in the timber when driven. 
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spik-er (spi/kér), n. One who or that which spikes; esp., a 
workman who drives the spikes in the ; 
ties in laying railroad-tracks. 

spike=rush (spik/rush), n. Any plant 
of the cyperaceous genus Eleocharis, 
comprising sedges characterized by sim- 
ple stems having a solitary terminal / 
spike with closely imbricated scales. 

spike=team (spik/tém), n. A team of 
three draft-animals of which two are i 
harnessed abreast while the third leads. ff Me 
LU. S.] : ih 

spik-y (spi/ki), a. Having a spike or 
spikes; set with sharp, projecting points; 
also, having the form of a spike; spike- 
like. 

spile (spil),n. [Cf. MLG. spile, pointed 
stick, skewer, D. spyl, pin, bar, skewer, 
also E. spill!.] A splinter of wood 
(now north. Eng.); also, a peg or plug of Spikenard 
wood, esp. one used as a spigot; also, a 
spout for conducting sap from the sugar-maple; also, a heavy 
stake or beam driven into the ground, etc., as a ep a 
pile.—spile, v. t.; spiled, spiling. ‘To stop up (a hole) with 
a spile or peg; also, to furnish with a spigot or spout, as for 
drawing off a liquid; also, to furnish, strengthen, or support 
with spiles or piles. 

spil/i-kin, n. See spillikin. 

spill! (spil), n. [ME. spille, splinter: cf. spile.] A sharp- 
pointed fragment of wood, etc.; a splinter; also, a slender 
piece of wood or of folded or twisted paper, for lighting 
candles, lamps, etc. (as, “candle-lighters, or ‘spills’... 
of coloured paper”: Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” xiv.). 

spill? (spil), v.; spilled or spilt, spilling. [AS. spillan = Icel. 
spilla, destroy, = MLG. and D. spillen, waste.] I. tr. 
To kill or slay (archaic); destroy (life: archaic); hence, to 
ruinf, wreckf, or undof (as, ‘‘So full of artless jealousy is 
guilt, It spills itself in fearing to be spilt”: Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet,” iv. 5. 20); spoil by damaging or injuring (now 

rov. Eng. and Sc.); wastet or squanderf; also, to shed 

blood), as in killing or wounding (as, ‘‘Not a single drop of 
blood had been spilled in the progress of a revolution which 
seemed already to be complete”: J. F. Kirk’s “Charles the 
Bold,” iii. 2); in general, to cause or allow (liquid, or any 
matter in grains or loose pieces) to run or fall from a vessel or 
container, esp. accidentally or wastefully (as, to spill milk or 
salt); scatter (as, “Like the fair pearl-necklace of the Queen, 
That burst in dancing and the pearls were spilé”: Tennyson’s 
“Merlin and Vivien,” 450); fig., to divulge, disclose, or tell 
(now slang); also, to cause to fall from a horse, vehicle, or the 
like (colloq.); also, nawé., to let the wind out of (a sail). 
II. intr. To perisht or be destroyed}; be ruined or spoiled}; 
also, of liquid, loose particles, etc., to run or escape from a 
vessel or container, esp. by accident or in careless handling; 
also, naut., to become empty of wind, as a sail (as, “‘The ship 
turned slowly to the wind, pitching and chopping as the 
sails were spilling”: Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” xv.).— 
spill’, . A spilling, as of liquid, or a quantity spilled or the 
mark made (as, ‘‘the spill of gravy on the cloth”: Gals- 
worthy’s “Country House,” i. 10); also, a throw or fall from 
a horse, vehicle, or the like (colloq.).—spill/er!, n. 

spil-ler? (spil/ér), m. [Origin obscure.] In mackerel-fishing, 
a seine inserted into a larger seine to take out the fish, as 
eae a rocky bottom where the larger seine cannot be hauled 
ashore. 

spil-li-kin (spil/i-kin), n. [Also spilikin, spilliken: cf. 
spill’.] A jackstraw, or strip of wood, bone, or the like used 
in the game of jackstraws; pl. (construed as sing.), the 
game itself (as, “Lewis . . . began to play spillikens with 
the wooden toothpicks on the table”: Margaret Kennedy’s 
“Constant Nymph,” i.). 

spill-way (spil/wa), n. A way or passage for the escape of 
surplus water, as from a dam. 

spil-o-site (spil’d-sit), mn. [Gr. omtdos, spot, speck.] A 
spotted rock resulting from local metamorphism of slate in 
contact with diabase or granite. 

spilt (spilt). Preterit and past participle of spill?. 

spilth (spilth), n. [See -th1.] The act of spilling, or that 


(Nardostachys 
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spindle : 
which is spilled: as, “When our vaults have wept With 
drunken spilth of wine” (Shakspere’s “Timon of Athens,” 
ii. 2. 169). [Archaic.] 
spin (spin), v.; pret. spun (also archaic span), pp. spun, 
ppr. spinning. [AS. spinnan = D. and G. spinnen = Icel. 
and Sw. spinna = Goth. spinnan, spin.] I. tr. To draw 
out and twist (wool, flax, cotton, or other fiber), either by 
hand or by machinery, into thread or yarn, for weaving or 
other purposes; form (any material) into thread (as, to spin 
gold or glass); hence, to make (thread or yarn) by drawing 
out, twisting, etc.; make or weave thread for (a fabric 
garment, etc.: as, “my sky-robes spun out of Iris’ woof,” 
Milton’s “Comus,” 83); of spiders, silkworms, etc., to pro- 
duce (a thread, cobweb, gossamer, silk, etc.) by extruding 
from the body a long, slender filament of a natural viscous 
matter that hardens in the air; in fig. use, to produce, 
fabricate, or evolve in a manner suggestive of spinning thread 
(as, “I set me down, to pass the time, And spin a verse or 
twa o’ rhyme”: Burns’s “Epistle to Davie,’ 5); tell (a 
yarn or story: see yarn, n.); draw out, protract, or prolong 
(often with out: as, to spin out proceedings; to spin out a 
story tediously); also, to cause to turn round rapidly, as on 
an axis (as, to spin a top; to spin a coin on a table); twirl; 
whirl; also, to fish (a pool, etc.) with a spinning or revolving 
bait, as a spoon-bait; in sheet-metal work, to shape into 
hollow, rounded form, during rotation on a lathe or wheel, 
by pressure with a suitable tool. I. intr. To draw out and 
twist wool, flax, or the like into thread or yarn, esp. with the 
distaff and spindle, with the spinning-wheel, or with spinning- 
machinery; also, to produce a thread from the body, as 
spiders, silkworms, etc.; also, to admit of being made into 
thread or yarn, as fiber; also, to issue in a rapid stream, or 
spurt, as liquid (now rare: as, “One razed Achilles’ hand; 
the spouting blood Spwn forth,” Pope’s tr. Homer’s “‘Tliad,”’ 
xxi.); also, to move, go, run, ride, or travel rapidly (as, 
“The horse . . . made the little wagon spin and bounce over 
the rough, stony road”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
viii.); roll rapidly along in a vehicle; pass quickly, as time; 
also, to turn round rapidly, as on an axis, as the earth, a top, — 
etc. (as, “He . . . spun round, flung up his arms, and fell 
on his back, shot through”: Galsworthy’s “‘Saint’s Progress,” | 
ii. 1); hence, to be affected with a sensation of whirling, as 
the head (as, “My head was spinning with unwonted 
Benedictine and Burgundy”: H. G. Wells’s ‘““Tono-Bungay,”’ 
ii. 2. §1); be giddy; also, to fish with a spinning or revolving 
bait.—spin, nm. The act of spinning fiber into thread, or the 
capacity of fiber for being spun; the thread made by spin- 
ning; also, the act of causing a spinning or whirling motion; 
a spinning motion given to a ball or the like when thrown; 
a spinning or whirling motion of anything; also, a moving or 
going rapidly along; a rapid run, ride, drive, or the like, as 
for exercise or enjoyment (as, “In the morning he had a spin 
in the ice-boat with his hostess”: Mrs. Wharton’s “Age of 
Innocence,” xv.). 

spi-na-ceous (spi-na/shius), a. [ML. spinacia, spinach.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of the spinach; belonging to the 
Chenopodiacex, or spinach or goosefoot family of plants. 

spin-ach (spin’aj or -ich), n. [OF. spinache, espinache, 
espinoche (cf. F. épinard), = Sp. espinaca = ML. spinachia, 
spinacia, spinach; origin uncertain.] A chenopodiaceous 
herb, Spinacia oleracea, cultivated for its succulent leaves, 
which are eaten boiled; the leaves themselves; also, any of 
various allied or similar plants. Also spin/age (-aj). 

spi-nal (spi/nal), a. [LL. spinalis.] Of or pertaining to the 
spine or backbone; also, resembling the spine or backbone; 
pertaining to a spine-like part; also, pertaining to a spine or 
spinous process.—spinal column, in a vertebrate animal, 
the series of small bones or vertebre forming the axis of the 
skeleton and protecting the spinal cord; the spine; the 
backbone. See cut on following page.—spinal cord, the cord 
of nervous tissue extending through the spinal column.— 
spi/nal-ly, adv. 

spi-nate (spi/nat), a. [NL. spinatus.] Bearing spines or 
pointed processes. —spi-na/tion (-na/shon), n. 

spin-dle (spin’dl), n. [AS. spinel, < spinnan, E. spin. | 
A rounded rod, usually of wood, tapering toward each end, 
used in spinning by hand to twist into thread the fibers 
drawn from the mass on the distaff, and to wind the thread 
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on as it is spun; also, the rod or pin on a spinning- 

which the thread is e Se ynce Ry 
twisted and on which it 
is wound; also, one of 
the rods of a spinning- 
machine which bear the 
bobbins on which the 
thread is wound as it is 
spun; also, as much 
thread or yarn as can be 
prepared on a spindle at 
one time; specif., a meas- 
ure of yarn, containing 
for cotton 15,120 yards, 
and for linen 14,400 
yards; also, any of va- 
rious spindle-shaped (see 
below) or fusiform ob- 
jects; a spindle-shaped 
figure, as one used as a 
charge in heraldry; also, 
any rod or pin suggestive 
of a spindle used in 
spinning, as one which 
turns round ‘or on which 
something turns; an axle, 
axis, or shaft, esp. a 
small axis, arbor, or man- 
drel; either of the two 
shaft-like parts in a lathe 
which support the work } 
to be turned, one (‘live 
spindle’) rotating and 
imparting motion to the 
work, and the other i rhAr 
Beier aalic’) not: 10: -, cess vine! Colum. — A, sds view: 
tating; either end of an d, twelve dorsal ; 1, five lumbar; s, five 
eke ay ce a sacri ce, four caudal 
iron rod or the like fixed 

to a rock, sunken reef, etc., to serve as a guide in navi- 
gation; also, a stalk, stem, or shoot of a plant, esp. of a 
cereal (obs. or prov.).—spindle side, the female side, or line 
of descent, of afamily; the distaff side: opposed to spear side. 
—spin/dle, v. i.; -dled, -dling. To shoot up, or grow, into a 
long, slender stalk or stem, as a plant; grow tall and slender, 
often disproportionately so; rise in slender form, as a tower. 
—spin/dle-ful (-fil), ”.; pl. -fuls. As much thread or 
yarn as a spindle can hold.—spin/dle=legged, a. Having 
long, slender legs: as, “a pale, sickly, spindle-legged genera- 
tion of valetudinarians” (Addison, in “Tatler,” 148).— 
spin’dle=legs, n. pl. Long, slender legs.—spin/dle= 
shanked, a. Spindle-legged: as, “a little, rivelled, spindle- 
shanked gentleman” (Addison, in “Guardian,” 97).—spin’- 
dle=shanks, n. pl. Long, slender legs; also (construed as 
sing.), a tall, thin person with such legs.—spin’/dle=shaped, 
a, Shaped like the spindle used in spinning by hand; 
rounded, and tapering from the middle 
toward each end; fusiform.—spin/dle= 
tree, n. A European celastraceous 
shrub, Euonymus europxus, whose wood 
was formerly much used for making 
spindles; also, any of various allied 
plants.—spin/dling, p. 4. Growing 
into a long, slender stalk or stem, often a 
too slender or weakly one, as a plant; in 
general, long or tall and slender, often 


disproportionately so.—spin/dly, 4. 
Spindling. 
spin-drift (spin’drift), nm. Same as 
spoondrift. 


spine (spin), n. [OF. espine (F. épine), 
< L. spina, thorn, prickle, spine, back- 
bone.] A sharp-pointed, hard or woody 
outgrowth on a plant; a thorn; also, a 
stiff, pointed process or appendage on 
an animal, as a quill of a porcupine, OF spindle-s 


haped Root of 
a sharp, unbranched and unjointed, : ee ; 
bony rod or ray (see ray®, n., with cut) in a fish’s fin; in 
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general, a pointed process or projection, as of a bone; also, 

the vertebral or spinal column (see under spinal); the back- 

bone; hence, any backbone-like part (as, “The shock Of 
cataract seas that snap The three-decker’s oaken spine”: 

Tennyson’s “Maud,” ii. 2. 4); a ridge, as of ground, rock, 

etc., resembling the backbone in some way.—spined, a. 

Having a spine or spines. 

spin-el (spin/el or spi-nel’), n. [F. spinelle, < It. spinella, 

dim. < L. spina, thorn; prob. with reference to the sharp 

angles of the crystals.] A mineral consisting chiefly of the 

oxides of magnesium and aluminium, and having varieties 
used as ornamental stones in jewelry. See ruby, n., also 

balas, also sapphirine, n. 

spine-less (spin/les), a. Without spines or sharp-pointed 
processes; also, having no spine or backbone; also, having a 

weak spine; destitute of the natural strength of spine; 

limp; fig., without moral force, resolution, or courage; irres- 
olute; feeble. 

spi-nes-cent (spi-nes’ent), a. [LL. spinescens (-ent-), ppr. of 

spinescere, grow thorny, < L. spina, thorn, E. spine.] In 

bot., becoming spine-like; ending in a spine; also, bearing 
spines; in zodl., somewhat spine-like; coarse, as hair.— 

spi-nes/cence, 7. 

spin-et (spin’et or spi-net’), n. [F. espinette (now épinette), 
< It. spinetta, spinet; prob. from the name of an early 
Venetian maker, Giovanni Spinetti, although commonly 
explained as dim. < L. spina, thorn, with reference to quills 
serving to pluck the strings.] An old keyed musical in- 
strument resembling the harpsichord (the precursor of the 
piano) but smaller. 

spine-tail (spin’tal), n. Any of various swifts (birds) with 
mucronate tail-feathers. —spine/=tailed, a. 

spi-nif-er-ous (spi-nif’e-rus), a. [L. spinifer, < spina, 
thorn, spine, + ferre, bear.]| Bearing or having spines; 
spiny. 

spin-i-fex (spin’i-feks), n. [NL., < L. spina, thorn, spine, 
+ facere, make.] Any of the spiny grasses of the genus 
Spinifez, chiefly of Australia, often useful as binding sand on 
the seashore. 

spi-ni-form (spi/ni-férm), a. [L. spina, thorn, spine: see 
-form.] Having the form of a spine; spine-like. 

spi-nig-er-ous (spi-nij’e-rus), a. [LL. spiniger, < L. spina, 
thorn, spine, + gerere, bear.] Bearing spines; spiniferous. 

spi-ni-grade (spi/ni-grad), a. [NL. spinigradus, < L. 
spina, thorn, spine, + gradi, walk.] Moving by means of 
spines or spinous processes, as an echinoderm. 

spin-i-ness (spi/ni-nes), m. Spiny character or state. 

Sree nee nm. [Imit.] The chaffnch. [Now chiefly 

rov. 

Epi aren (spin’a-kér), n. [Origin uncertain.] Naut., 
a large triangular sail with a light boom (‘spinnaker boom’), 
carried by yachts on the side opposite the mainsail when 
running before the wind. 

spin-ner (spin’ér), n. One who or that which spins, a 
spider (now chiefly prov.); a revolving bait used in trolling 
for fish. 

spin-ner-et (spin/ér-et), n. [Dim. of spinner.| An organ 
or part by means of which a spider, larva, or the like spins a 
silky thread for its web or cocoon. 

spin-ner-y (spin’ér-i), n.; pl. -tes (-iz). A mill or establish- 
ment for spinning thread or yarn. 

spin/net, n. See spinet. 

spin-ney (spin/i), .; pl. spinneys (-iz). [OF. espinet, 
espinaye (F. épinaie), thorny place, < espine, E. spine. | 
A thicket; a small wood with undergrowth, esp. one pre- 
served for sheltering game-birds (as, “the first shooting- 
party of the season, devoted to spinneys and the outlying 
coverts”: Galsworthy’s “Country House,” i. 1); a small 
plantation or group of trees. [Eng. ] ke \ 

spin-ning=jen-ny (spin’ing-jen’i), n.; pl. jennies (-iz). 
An early type of spinning-machine having more than one 
spindle, whereby one person could spin a number of threads 
simultaneously. : 

spin-ning=wheel (spin’ing-hwél), m. An_ old-fashioned 

device for spinning wool, flax, etc., into thread or yarn, 
consisting essentially of a single spindle driven by a large 
wheel operated by hand or foot. See cut on following page. 
spin/ny, n. See spinney. 
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spi-node (spi/néd), n. [L. spina, thorn, spine, + nodus,| japonica, with large clusters of small white flowers, which is 


E. node.| In geom., 
that point on a curve 
where a point generat- 
ing the curve has its 
motion precisely re- £- 
versed; a cusp. 
spi-nose (spins or spi- 
nos’),a. [L. spinosus: 
see spinous.| Full of 
spines; spiniferous; 
spinous: chiefly in bof. 
and zodl.—spi/nose-ly, 
adv. 
spi-nous (spi/nus), 4. 
L. spinosus, < spina, 
thorn, E. spine.] Cov- 
ered with or having 
spines; thorny, as a 
plant; armed with or bearing sharp-pointed processes, as an 
animal; spiniferous; also, spine-like or spiniform; slender and 
sharp-pointed, as a process of bone; fig., sharp or rough 
(as, “Coventry had a rough spinous humour’: Lamb’s 
“Old Benchers of the Inner Temple’’); troublesome to deal 
with.—spi-nos/i-ty (-nos/i-ti), spi/nous-ness, 7. 
Spi-no-zism (spi-nd/zizm), n. The pantheistic philosophi- 
cal doctrines or system of Baruch (or Benedict de) Spinoza 
(1632-77), the Dutch (Jewish) philosopher.—Spi-no/zist, n. 
spin-ster (spin/stér), m. [See -ster.] A woman (sometimes, 
any person) who spins, esp. as a regular occupation; also, a 
woman still unmarried (in England, a legal designation: as, 
“T, Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire, of blank place, refuse you, 
Constantia Neville, sprnster, of no place at all,’’ Goldsmith’s 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” v. 3); popularly, a woman still 
unmarried and beyond the usual age of marrying (as, “He 
was a beau of all the elder ladies and superannuated spin- 
sters’: Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” Christmas Eve); an old 
maid.—spin/ster-hood (-hud), ». The state of being a 
spinster, unmarried woman, or old maid.—spin/ster-ish, a. 
Like or befitting a spinster: as, ‘‘ ‘Carrie’ was . . . at once 
matronly and spinsterish”’ (Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” xxix.); 
“a, spinsterish high-necked dress’? (Sinclair Lewis’s ‘Main 
Street,” iv.).—spin/ster-ish-ly, adv.—spin/ster-ship, n. 
Spinsterhood.—spin/stress, n. A female spinner; also, a 
spinster, or unmarried woman (as, “He . . . ventured to 
Se the withered cheek of the spinstress’’: Scott’s Pirate,” 
xii.). 
spin-thar-i-scope (spin-thar’i-skop), mn. [Gr. omw®apis, 
spark: see -scope.]| An apparatus for observing the scin- 
tillations produced in a prepared screen, as of zinc sulphide, 
by the action of a radium compound, a tiny flash occurring 
as each of the particles of which the alpha rays are composed 
strikes the screen.—spin-thar-i-scop/ic (-skop/ik), a. 
spin-ule (spin/il or spi/nil), n. [L. spina, dim. of spina, 
thorn, spine.] A small spine.—spin-u-les’cent (-j-les’ent), 
a. [See -escent.] In bot., producing small spines; some- 
what spiny.—spin/u-lose (-lés), a. Furnished with spin- 
ules; also, spinule-like. 
spin-y (spi/ni), a. Abounding in or furnished with spines; 
thorny, as a plant; covered with or having sharp-pointed 
processes, as an animal; also, having the form of a spine; 
resembling a spine; spine-like.—spin’y=finned, a. Having 
fins with sharp, bony rays, or spines, as an acanthopterygian. 
spir-a-cle (spir’a-kl or spir’-), n. [L. spiraculum, < spirare, 
breathe.] A breathing-hole; an aperture or orifice through 
which air or water passes in the act of respiration, as the 
blow-hole of a cetacean (as, “Jet after jet of white smoke 
was agonizingly shot from the spiracle of the whale”: H. 
Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” lxi.); also, an opening by which a 
confined space has communication with the outer air; an 
air-hole; an opening in the ground affording an outlet for 
subterranean vapors, etc.—spi-rac-u-lar (spi-rak/q-lar), a. 
Spi-rze-a (spi-ré’d), mn. [L., < Gr. omepaia, meadow-sweet, 
< oreipa, a coil, E. spire?.] Any of the herbs or shrubs 
constituting the rosaceous genus Spirxa (see cut in next 
column), with racemes, cymes, panicles, or corymbs of small 
white or pink flowers, certain species of which are much 
cultivated for ornament; also, a saxifragaceous shrub, Astilbe 


Spinning-wheel for Wool. — a, bench; 8, b’, 
standards; c, driving band-wheel with flat 
rim, turned by the peg & held in the right 
hand of the spinner; d, cord-band, crossed 
at e and driving the speed-pulley f; g, cord- 
band imparting motion to the spindle hk; #, 
thread in process of spinning. 


much cultivated, esp. for 
Easter decoration. 
spi-ral (spi’ral). [ML. 
spiralis, < L. spira, E. 
spire?.| I.a. Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a spire or 
coil; spire-like; of a curve, 
etc., winding in the same 
plane round a fixed point or 
center and continually reced- 
ing from or approaching the 
point; hence, winding thus 
but out of a single plane, as 
if moving round and simul- 
taneously advancing along a 
cone, or winding as if coiled 
round and along a cylinder; 
helical. II.n. A plane curve 
which runs _ continuously 
round and round a fixed point 
or center while constantly 
receding from or approach- 
ing it; also, a similar curve, 
not in one plane, proceeding 
as if moving round and at 
the same time along a cone, 
or a curve advancing as if Spirea (S. salicifolia). — a, a flower; 
coiled round and along a cyl- b, pistil: 
inder; a helix; also, a spiral or helical object, formation, 
or form; also, a single circle or ring ~ 
of a spiral or helical curve or object. 
—spi/ral, v. 7. or t.; -raled or -ralled, 
-raling or -ralling. To take, or 
cause to take, a spiral form or course. {fmf 
—spi-ral/i-ty (-ral/i-ti), m. Spiral pf 
character.—spi/ral-ly, adv. Sa 
spi-rant (spi/rant),n. [L. spirans 
(spirant-), ppr. of spirare, breathe. ] 
In phonetics, a consonant uttered 
with perceptible expulsion of breath, 
as f or v. 
spire! (spir),. [AS. spir = D. and 
G. spier = Sw. spira = Dan. spire, spire, shoot: cf. spear!.] 
A stalk or stem of a plant (now rare); the portion of the 
trunk of a tree which rises above the point where branch- 
ing begins; a stalk of flowers (as, “The giant spires of 
yellow bloom Of the sun-loving gentian’”: M. Arnold’s 
“Empedocles on Etna,” i. 2); also, a sprout or shoot of a 
plant; an acrospire of grain; a blade or spear 
of grass, etc.; also, an elongated mass or body 
which tapers to a point; a tapering, pointed 
part of something; a tall, sharp-pointed sum- 
mit, peak, or the like (as, “The hills ran up 
clear above the vegetation in spires of naked 
rock”: Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” xiii); 
esp., a tall, tapering structure, practically an 
elongated, upright cone or pyramid, erected 
on a tower, roof, etc. (as, ‘The castle stands 
upon its crags . . . ina long line of spires and 
gable ends”: Stevenson’s ‘David Balfour,” 
vii.); specif., such a structure erected on a 
tower of a church or the like, and forming the 
upper part of the steeple (as,. “The steeple, 
which has a spire to it, is placed in the middle of 
the church”: Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy,” vii. 
5); sometimes, the whole steeple; fig., the 
highest point or summit of something (as, “To 
silence that, Which, to the spire and top of 
praises vouch’d, Would seem but modest”: 
Shakspere’s “Coriolanus,” i. 9. 24).—spire}, 
v.; spied, spiring. I. intr. To grow up into 
a tall stalk or stem, as a plant (now prov.); 
also, to sprout (obs. or prov.); also, to shoot 
or rise into spire-like form; rise or extend to a 
height in the manner of a spire. II. ir. To 


Flat Spiral of an Ammonite! 


i xs : 7 5 Spire of Sen- 
form like a spire; also, to furnish with a spire lis Cathedral, 
France; early. 


or spires, 13th century. 
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spire? (spir),n. [L. spira, < Gr. ozeipa, a coil, twist, curl.] 
A coil; a connected series of concentric, spiral convolutions 
or curves; a spiral; also, one of the series of convolutions or 
rings of a coil or spiral; hence, a curl, twist, wreath, or the 
like; in conch., the upper, convoluted part of a spiral shell, 
above the aperture.—spire?, v. 7.; spired, spiring. 
To wind spirally; take a spiral form or course. 
spi-re-a (spi-ré’d), n. See spirea. rs 
spired! (spird), a. Having a spire, as a tower, (fee 
steeple, etc.: as, “the large, high-spired church” 
(Arnold Bennett’s “‘Hilda Lessways,” ii. 1). 
-spired? (spird), a. In conch., having a spire, as a 
univalve shell; turreted. 
spi-reme (spi/rém), n. [Gr. omelpnua, orelpaya, 
a coil, < omepacOar, be coiled, < ozelpa, E. 
spire?.| In biol., the chromatin of a cell-nucleus, 


a, Spire of 
when it assumes a continuous or segmented a Univalve 
thread-like form, during the process of mitosis. on 

spi-rif-er-ous (spi-rif/e-rus), a. [L. spira,a coil: see -ferous. ] 
Having a spire, or spiral upper part, as a univalve shell; 
also, having spiral appendages, as a brachiopod. 


spi-ril-lum (spi-ril’/um), n.; pl. spirilla (-4). [NL., dim. of 
L. spira, E. spire?.| Any of the bacteria constituting the 
genus Spirillum, characterized by spirally twisted forms; 
also, any of various similar micro-organisms.—spi-ril/lar 
(-ril’ar), a. 

spir-it (spir’it), n. [OF. espirit (F. esprit), < L. spiritus, 
breathing, breath, air, life, soul, spirit, NL. distilled or 
alcoholic spirit, < L. spirare, breathe, blow: cf. sprite and 
esprit.) Breathf; also, a wind or breeze (obs. or archaic: 
as, “while the balmy western spirit blows,” Dryden’s tr. 
Virgil’s ‘“Georgics,” ii. 447); also, the principle of conscious 
life, orig. identified with the breath (as, “(One doubt Pursues 
me... Lest that pure breath of life, the spirit of man 
Which God inspired, cannot together perish With this 
corporeal clod”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” x. 784); the 
vital principle in man, animating the body or mediating 
between body and soul; hence, the incorporeal part of man 
(as, to be present in spirit though absent in body); the soul as 
separable from the body at death (as, ‘And the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it”: Eccles. xii. 7); also, con- 
scious, incorporeal being, as opposed to matter (as, the world 
of spirit); also, an incorporeal or immaterial being (as, ““God 
isa Spirit”: John, iv. 24); often, a supernatural, incorporeal 
being or presence inhabiting a place or thing or having a 
particular character (as, spirits of the air or water; a house- 
hold spirit; good or evil spirits); a fairy, sprite, or elf; 
an angel or demon; specif., a disembodied soul, as of a 
person after death (as, “I am thy father’s spirit, Doom’d for 

_acertain term to walk the night”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
i. 5. 9); a ghost; also, the soul, heart, or mind as the prin- 
ciple of psychical being, or as the seat of thought and feeling, 
and esp. of the moral or religious nature (as, ‘What delights 
can equal those That stir the spirit’s inner deeps?” Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam,” xlii.; ““The Lord Jesus Christ be with 
thy spirit,’ 2 Tim. iv. 22); often, the soul or heart as the 
seat of feelings or sentiments, or as prompting to action (as, 
his spirit rebelled at the prospect; to break a person’s 
spirit); -hence, mettle or courage (as, a man of spirit; to 
show spirit); fine or brave vigor or liveliness, as in action, 
words, music, etc.; pl., feelings with respect to exaltation or 
depression (as, “His army was in high spirits from its vic- 
tory,” Froude’s “Cesar,” xiv.; to be in low spirits); hence, 
cheerfulness or liveliness (as, to be out of spirits; ‘The crew 
were thus kept lively till they recovered their spirits,” 
Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” vii.); sing., temper or 
disposition (as, meek in spirit); a particular attitude or bent 
of mind (as, a friendly, impartial, or skeptical spirit); a 
person characterized according to character, disposition, 
action, etc. (as, ““He was a brave spirit,’ W. H. Hudson’s 
“Far Away and Long Ago,” xiv.; “There was a little knot of 
choice spirits of us,” Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 4; 
accompanied by several kindred spirits; the leading spirit 
in an undertaking); also, in Biblical use, a divine inspiring or 
animating influence (as, ‘““When the spirit rested upon them, 
they prophesied,” Num. xi. 25; “until the spirit be poured 
upon us from on high,” Isa. xxxii. 15); [cap.] the divine 
influence as an agency working in the heart of man (as, ‘“‘He 
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that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you”: Rom. viii. 
11); the third person of the Trinity (the ‘Holy Spirit,’ or 
‘Holy Ghost’); also [l. c.], in general use, an inspiring or 
animating principle, such as pervades and tempers thought, 
feeling, or action (as, the spirit of love; a spirit of fanaticism 
or of reform); the dominant tendency of anything (as, the 
spirit of the age); the prevailing tone or character of any- 
thing (as, ‘““A change came o’er the spirit of my dream”: 
Byron’s “Dream,” iii.); the general meaning or intent of a 
statement, etc. (opposed to letter: see letter?, n.); also, any 
of certain subtle fluids formerly supposed to permeate the 
body (as, natural, animal, and vital spirits); a subtle prin- 
ciple formerly supposed to permeate a substance and impart 
to it its peculiar properties; also, the essence or active prin- 
ciple of a substance as extracted in liquid form, esp. by 
distillation; a liquor obtained by distillation, esp. a strong 
distilled alcoholic liquor (often in pl.: as, ‘ ‘pegs’—those 
vile concoctions of spirits, ice, and soda-water,”’ F. M. 
Crawford’s ‘Mr. Isaacs,” i.); alcohol (often in pl.); in 
phar., a solution in alcohol of an essential or volatile prin- 
ciple; in dyeing, any of various mordant solutions, as of tin 
inanacid; ingram., same as spiritus.—spirit of hartshorn, 
an aqueous solution of ammonia. See hartshorn.—spirit, 
or spirits, of wine, alcohol.—sweet spirit of niter. See 
under niter.—tin spirit. See under tin, a.—spir‘it, v. t. 
To quicken with fresh vigor (as, “Shall our quick blood, 
spirited with wine, Seem frosty ?” Shakspere’s “Henry V.,” 
iii. 5. 21); also, to animate with fresh ardor or courage; 
inspirit; encourage; urge (on) or stir (wp), as to action; 
also, to conjure or bring (wp) before the mental view, as 
something spirit-like or unreal (as, ‘““The Marquesas | What 
strange visions of outlandish things does the very name 
spirit up|”? H. Melville’s ““Typee,” i.); also, to carry (away, 
off, etc.) mysteriously or secretly, as in kidnapping or ab- 
ducting, or in removing from sight or reach (as, “There was 
a considerable trade in kidnapped children, who were ‘spirited 
away’ to America to become apprentices or bond slaves,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” xxxvii. § 2; to spirit 
away a prisoner, or witnesses or evidence in a case). 

spir-it-ed (spir/i-ted), a. Having or showing spirit, or 
mettle, courage, vigor, liveliness, etc.; mettlesome; dashing; 
lively; also, having a spirit, or having spirits, as specified 
(as, mean-spirited; low-spirited).—spir/it-ed-ly, adv.— 
spir/it-ed-ness, 7. 

spir-it-ing (spir/i-ting), . The action or service of a spirit: 
as, “Pardon, master; I [Ariel, ‘‘an airy spirit’’] will be 
correspondent to command And do my sptriting gently” 
(Shakspere’s ‘“Tempest,”’ i. 2. 298). Also fig. [Archaic.] 

spir-it-ism (spir/i-tizm), n. Belief in the power of the spirits 
of the dead to communicate with the living; the doctrine or 
practices of spiritualism.—spir/it-ist, m. A believer in 
spiritism; a spiritualist.—spir-it-is’tic, a. 

spir-it-lamp (spir/it-lamp), n. A lamp in which alcohol is 
burned. 

spir-it-less (spir/it-les), a. Without spirit; without vital 
force, or lifeless (obs. or archaic); without spirit, ardor, 
vigor, animation, etc.; tame; dejected or depressed.— 
spir/it-less-ly, adv.—spir/it-less-ness, 7. 

spir-it=lev-el (spir/it-lev’el), n. See level, n. 

spi-ri-to-so (spé-ré-to’so), a. [It.] In music, spirited; lively. 

spir-i-tous (spir/i-tus), a. Of the nature of spirit; imma- 
terial, ethereal, or refined (as, ‘‘One first matter all, Endued 
with various forms . . . But more refined, more spiritous, 
and pure, As nearer to him placed”: Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” v. 475); of liquors, spirituous or alcoholic. [Obs. or 
archaic. | 

spir-it=rap-ping (spir/it-rap’ing), n. Rapping or knocking 
purporting to be a form of communication from disembodied 
spirits. —spir/it=-rap’per, 7. 

spir-i-tu-al (spir/i-ti-al). [OF. F. spirituel, < LL. spiri- 
tualis, < L. spiritus, E. spirit.] 1. a. Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of spirit or incorporeal being (as, “Millions of 
spiritual creatures walk the earth Unseen”: Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” iv. 677); pertaining to incorporeal or dis- 
embodied spirits, esp. the spirits of the dead (as, communi- 
cations from the spiritual world; ‘those aimless ghostly 
perambulations and performances which, according to 
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village legends, diversify the leisure of the spiritual state,” ) spir-ket (spér’ket), 


Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xv.); also, of or pertaining 
to the spirit or soul as distinguished from the physical nature 
(as, spiritual activities; spiritual communion or love) ; 
characterized by or suggesting predominance of the spirit 
(as, “spiritual Adeline,” ‘Tennyson’s “Adeline,” ii; a 
spiritual face); ethereal or delicately refined; sometimes, 
clever or witty (cf. spirituel); esp., of or pertaining to the 
spirit as the seat of the moral or religious nature (as, spiritual 
comfort; “spiritual understanding,” Col. i. 9); symbolic 
or mystic, with reference to the spirit or to religious things 
(as, a spiritual meaning; “Our fathers . . . drank of that 
spiritual Rock . . . and that Rock was Christ,” 1 Cor. x. 4; 
“Beyond the star I saw the spiritual city . . . the goal of all 
the saints,’ Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,” 526); religious; de- 
votional; sacred; also, of or pertaining to sacred things; 
pertaining or belonging to the church, or ecclesiastical (as, 
lords spiritual, in the British House of Lords, the ecclesi- 
astical or clerical members, as distinguished from the lay 
members, or lords temporal); also, spirituoust or alcoholicy. 
I. n. A spiritual thing or matter (as, “John Cocks, the 
archbishop’s . . . vicar-general in spvrituals”’: Strype’s 
“Memorials of Cranmer,” i. 4); also, a spiritual or religious 
song (as, negro spirituals). 

spir-i-tu-al-ism (spir/i-ti-al-izm), n. Spiritual quality or 
tendency; insistence on the spiritual side of things, as in 
philosophy or religion (as, “He often checked Seth’s argu- 
mentative spiritualism by saying, ‘Eh, it’s a big mystery’ ”’: 
George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” iv.); also, the belief or doc- 
trine that the spirits of the dead, surviving after the mortal 
life, can and do communicate with the living, esp. through a 
person (a medium) particularly susceptible to their influ- 
ence; the practices or the phenomena associated with this 
belief; spiritism.—spir/i-tu-al-ist, a. One who concerns 
himself with or insists on the spiritual side of things; also, a 
believer in spiritualism, or in the power of the spirits of the 
dead to communicate with the living; a spiritist.—spir/i- 
tu-al-is’tic, a. 

spir-i-tu-al-i-ty (spir’i-ti-al/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. 
spiritualite (F. spiritualité), < LL. spiritualitas: cf. spiri- 
tualty.| The quality or fact of being spiritual; incorporeal 
or immaterial nature; predominantly spiritual character, 
as shown in thought, teachings, life, or appearance; devotion 
to the things of the spirit; spiritual tendency or tone; also, 
something spiritual; property or revenue of the church or of 
an ecclesiastic in his official capacity (often in pl.); also, the 
clergy or spiritualty (archaic: as, “to bring the matter before 
the justices, and certain of the spirituality,” Strype’s ““Me- 
morials of Cranmer,” i. 26). 

spir-i-tu-al-ize (spir/i-ti-al-iz), v. ¢.; -ized, -izing. To make 
spiritual, as in nature, character, or appearance; also, to 
invest with a spiritual meaning; understand or explain in a 
spiritual sense. —spir/i-tu-al-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n. 

spir-i-tu-al-ly (spir/i-tii-al-i), adv. In a spiritual manner or 
respect. —spir/i-tu-al-ness, 7. 

spir-i-tu-al-ty (spir/i-ti-al-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). [OF. 
spirttualte: cf. spirituality.| Spiritualityt or spiritual 
character}; also, ecclesiastical property or revenue (often in 
pl.); also, the body of ecclesiastics; the clergy. 

spir-i-tu-el (spir/i-ti-el’, F. spé-ré-tii-el), a. [F.: see 
spiritual.| Showing fineness of mind or wit; characterized 
by a refined and graceful intellectuality; witty. —spir-i-tu- 
elle (spir’i-ti-el’, F. spé-ré-tii-el), a. [F.] Fem. of spiri- 
tuel: sometimes used as if meaning ‘spiritual’ or ‘ethereal,’ 
as in appearance. 

spir-i-tu-ous (spir/i-ti-us), a. [= F. spiritueux, < L. 
spiritus, E. spirit.] Spiritualf, incorporeal}, or immaterial}; 
also, spirited, lively, or vivacious (hs. or archaic); also, 
containing, of the nature of, or pertaining to spirit or alcohol; 
alcoholic; specif., of liquors, distilled, as opposed to fer- 
mented. —spir’i-tu-os/i-ty (-os/i-ti), spir/i-tu-ous-ness, 7. 

spir-i-tus (spir/i-tus), n.; pl. -tus. [L. and NL.: see spirit.] 
In gram., a breathing, or pronunciation with or without an 
h-sound; a sign indicating such a pronunciation. See 
breathing.—spiritus asper (as/pér). [LL. (L. asper, 
rough).] In gram., the rough breathing.—spiritus lenis 
(lénis). [LL. (L. lenis, soft, smooth).] In gram., the 
smooth breathing. 
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n. [Origin obscure.] In ship-building, 
a space forward or aft between the floor-timbers.—spir’- 
ket-ing, spir/ket-ting, n. In ship-budding, the inside 
planking between the waterways and the ports of a vessel. 

spi-ro-chete, spi-ro-chete (spi’r9-két), m._ [NL. Spiro- 
cheta, < Gr. oreipa, a coil, + xairn, hair.] Any of the 
slender, thread-like micro-organisms, characterized by narrow, 
spiral or screw-like windings, which constitute the genus 
Spirocheta (formerly and still sometimes regarded as pro- 
tozoans, but now usually as bacteria), various species of 
which cause certain diseases, as syphilis (due to S. pallida, 
also known as Treponema pallidwm).—spi-ro-che’tal, 
spi-ro-che/tal (-ké/tal), a.—spi-ro-chz/ti-cide, spi-ro- 
che’ti-cide (-ti-sid), m. [See -cide.] An agent for de- 
stroying spirochetes. —spi/ro-chze-to/sis, spi’ro-che-to/sis 
(-ké-td/sis), n. [NL.] Any morbid condition due to spiro- 
chetes. 

spi-ro-graph (spi/rd-graf), . [L. spirare, breathe: see 
-graph.| An instrument for recording the frequency and 
extent of respiratory movements. } 
spi-roid (spi/roid), a. [See spire? and -oid.] More or less 
spiral; resembling a spiral. 
spi-rom-e-ter (spi-rom/e-tér), n. [L. spirare, breathe: see 
-meter.| An instrument for determining the capacity of the 
lungs, or the total amount of air expired after the fullest 
possible inspiration.—spi-ro-met/ric (-rd-met/rik), a.— 
spi-rom/e-try, 7. 
spirt!, spirt? (spért). See spurt, spurt?. : 
spir-u-la (spir/}-ld), n.; pl. spirule (-lé). [NL., dim. < L. 
spira, E. spire?.| Any of the small decapod dibranchiate — 
cephalopods of the genus Spirula, having in the hinder part 
of the body, but not completely internal, a shell 
in the form of a flat spiral with separated 
whorls, which is divided by partitions into a 
series of chambers. 
spir-y! (spir’i), a. Having the form of a spire, 
slender shoot, or tapering, pointed body; 
tapering up toa point likea spire; also, abound- 
ing in spires or steeples (as, “spiry towns”: 
Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons,” Spring, 955). 

spir-y? (spir/i), a. Spiral; coiled; curling. 

spis-sat-ed (spis’a-ted), a. [L. spissatus, pp. 
of spissare, thicken, < spissus, thick, dense. ] 
Made thick, dense, or compact; inspissated. 

spis-si-tude (spis/i-tid), nm. [L. spissitudo, < 
spissus, thick, dense.] Thickness; density; } 
compactness. oe 

spit! (spit), n. [AS. spitu = D. spit = G. PSR —S 
spiess, spit.] A sharply pointed, slender rod | 
or bar for thrusting into or through and hold- 
ing meat to be roasted at a fire; hence, any of 
various rods, pins, or the like used for partic- spirula(S.lzvis). 
ular purposes; also, a sword; also, a narrow 
point of land projecting into the water (as, “Hurst Castle, a 
desolate and narrow blockhouse standing at the edge of a 
shingly spit on the Hampshire shore”: Morley’s “Oliver 
Cromwell,” iii. 6); a long, narrow shoal extending from the 
shore.—spit', v. ¢.; spitted, spitting. To thrust a spit into 
or through; hence, to pierce, stab, or transfix as with a spit; 
impale on something sharp (as, “my falcon . . . who spitted 
himself on a heron’s bill”: Scott’s “Rob Roy,” x.). 

spit? (spit), v.; spit or spat, spitting. [AS. spittan, gespittan, 
spit: cf. AS. spg#tan and Icel. spgta, spit, also E. spitile.] 
I.intr. To eject saliva from the mouth; expectorate; often, 
to do this at or on a person, etc., to express hatred, contempt, 
etc. (as, “‘ ‘The more fool you!’ said Legree, spitting scorn- 
fully at him”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” XXXViii.); 
also, to sputter (as, “She . . . took . . . asausage,and.. . 
placed it in a frying-pan on the fire . . . The sausage began 
to ‘spit?”: Reade’s “Peg Woffington,” i.); also, to fall in 
scattered drops or flakes, as rain or snow (as, “He heard 
rain flatly spitting in big drops on the steps”: Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Roll-Call,” i.). IL tr. To eject (saliva, etc.) from 
the mouth; hence, to throw out or emit like saliva (as, “A 
gun spat fire from the higher ground”: Tarkington’s “Gentle- 
man from Indiana,” xi.); utter angrily or spitefully (as, 
als was not ... the same man as had a moment ago 
been spitting angry menaces at her,” Arnold Bennett’s “Old 
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Wives’ Tale,” iii. 4: often with out); say or speak (out) 
without hesitation or reserve (as, “What did he say then? 
Spit it out”: W. De Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” iv.).—spit?, 
m. Saliva, esp. when ejected; also, the act or an act of 
spitting; also, a frothy or spit-like secretion exuded by 
various insects, or any of these insects (cf. cuckoo-spit); 
also, a light fall of rain or snow; also, the image, likeness, 
or counterpart of a person, etc. (prov. or colloq.: as, he is 

_ the very spit of his father). 

spit-al (spit/al), n. [= hospital.] A hospital, esp. one for 
lazars. FObs. or archaic. ] 

spit-ball (spit’bal), n. A small ball or lump of chewed paper 
used as a missile (colloq.); in baseball, a variety of curve 
pitched by moistening one side of the ball with saliva. 

spitch-cock (spich’kok), n. [Origin uncertain: cf. spatch- 
cock.| An eel split, cut into pieces, and broiled or fried.— 
spitch/cock, v. t. To split, cut up, and broil or fry (an eel); 
fig., to treat severely. 

spite (spit), m. [For despite.] Contemptt or scornt; also, 
keen, ill-natured desire to humiliate, annoy, or injure another 
(as, “She hath me bounden but in spite, And all to flout me”’: 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Pelleas and Ettarre,’”’ 321); malice; venomous 
ill-will; a particular instance of such ill-will, or a grudge; 
also, ill-natured or malicious action}; an insult} or injuryT; 
a misfortune} (as, ‘““The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” 
i. 5. 189); also, vexation or chagrin (archaic or Sc.: as, “For 
grief and spite Cast herself headlong from the Ismenian 
steep,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Regained,” iv. 574); also, con- 
temptuous disregard, or defiance (see phrase following).— 
in spite of, or spite of, in contemptuous or open disregard 
of; in defiance of; with complete indifference to; notwith- 
standing: as, I’ll doit in spite of him; he persisted in spite of 
instructions, advice, promises, hopeless conditions, etc.; 
“Tis [the United States’s] civilization, spite of superficial 
resemblances, is not English” (Gissing’s ‘Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft,” ii. 22).—spite, v. t.; spited, spiting. To 
regard with contempt or spitet; also, to wreak one’s spite or 
malice on (as, ‘‘I am reckless what I do to spite the world,” 
Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” iii. 1. 111; to cut off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face, to indulge one’s spite in such a way as to 
injure one’s self); annoy or thwart, out of spite; also, to fill 
with spite, or vex or offend (archaic or Sc.: as, “one so 
spited against humanity, as to place his chief pleasure in 
defacing . . . her fairest works,” Scott’s “Black Dwarf,” 
xvi.).—spite’ful, a. Contemptuous{; also, full of spite or 
malice; harboring or showing spite; malicious; malevolent; 
venomous.—spite/ful-ly, adv.—spite’/ful-ness, 7. 

spit-fire (spit/fir), n. Something that emits fire, as a cannon; 
also, a person of fiery or passionate temper, easily provoked 
to outbursts (now used esp. of a girl or woman); a quick- 
tempered person; sometimes, an angry cat. 

spit=rack (spit/rak), m. An iron rack formerly in use for 
supporting a spit or spits before 
a fire. 

spit-ter (spit/ér), m. One who 
spits. See spit}, spit?. 

spit-tle (spit/l),n. [Altered form 
(conformed to spit?) of obs. or 
prov. spattle, < AS. spatl, saliva, 
< sp&tan, spit: cf. spit?.] Saliva; 
spit; also, the frothy or spit-like 
secretion exuded by various in- 
sects. —spit/tle=in/sect, n. Any 
of various small, leaping homop- 

_ terous insects (family Cercopidz) 
whose young exude a frothy se- © : 
cretion called cuckoo-spit; a Spiterack: 
froghopper. i 

spit-toon (spi-tén’), . [From spit?.] A receptacle for 
convenience in spitting; a cuspidor. _ ‘ 

spitz (spits), m. [G. spitz (also spitzhund, spitz-dog), < 
spitz, pointed.] A kind of small dog with long hair and 
pointed muzzle and ears; a small variety of Pomeranian dog. 
Also spitz/=dog. j } 

spitz-en-burg (spit’sen-bérg), n. [Also spttzenburgh, spitz- 
enberg; appar. from proper name.] Any of several varieties 
of apple, in color red more or less diversified with yellow, of 


fine flavor and suitable for winter use: as, ‘His full-fed 
cheeks . . . were curiously mottled and streaked with dusky 
red, like a spitzenberg apple” (Irving’s ‘“Knickerbocker’s 
New York,” iii. 1). 

splanch-nic (splangk’/nik), a. [NL. splanchnicus, < Gr. 
omhayxvixds, < omdayxvov, pl. omdayxva, inward parts, 
Nett Of or pertaining to the viscera or entrails; vis- 
ceral. 

splanch-no-pleure (splangk’/nd-plér), n. [Gr. omddyxvov 
(see splanchnic) + mhevpé, side.] In embryol., the inner or 
visceral one of the two layers into which the mesoderm of 
craniate vertebrates splits, and which gives rise to the mus- 
culature and connective tissue of most of the intestinal tract, 
etc. Cf. somatopleure. 

splash (splash), v. [Altered form of plash?.] 1. tr. To wet 
or soil by dashing masses or particles of water, mud, or other 
liquid or semiliquid substance; spatter; bespatter; fall 
upon (something) in scattered masses or particles, as a liquid 
does; hence, to cause to appear as if spattered; mark as if 
with splashes (as, “eggs . . . creamy white splashed with 
blood-red”: W.H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” vi.); 
also, to cause (water, etc.) to fly about (as, ‘The carriage, 
splashing mud, drove away”: Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” 
xxii.); dash (water, etc.) about in scattered masses or 
particles; also, to cause to dash or scatter a liquid about (as, 
“orders to go up the river with boats . . . splashing their 
oars, and making as much noise as possible”: Froude’s 
“Cesar,” xix.); also, to make (the oI with splashing (as, 
“The . . . vessel ploughed and splashed its way up the 
Hudson”: Irving’s ‘“Knickerbocker’s New York,” iti. 5). 
II. intr. To dash a liquid or semiliquid substance about; 
fall, move, or go with a splash or splashes (as, ‘““The heavy 
burden splashed in the dark-blue waters,”’ Scott’s “Rob Roy,” 
xxxi.; “You may see the fish-hunters . . . splashing through 
the water,” H. Melville’s ‘“Omoo,” lxx.); also, of liquid, 
to dash with force in scattered masses or particles (as, “At 
the end of the pier, the water is splashing and beating against 
the piles’: Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” iii. 4); 
also, fig., to make a show or display (colloq.).—splash, n. 
The act or an act of splashing (as, “You see that splash, and 
immediately afterwards hear the sound of the plunging ice”: 
Tyndall’s “Forms of Water,” § 50); the sound of splashing 
(as, “the musical splash of the fountain in its quiet restless- 
ness”: Mallock’s ‘““New Republic,” iii. 1); also, a quantity of 
some liquid or semiliquid substance splashed upon a thing; 
a spot caused by something splashed; hence, a patch, as of 
color or light (as, “Here and there great splashes of light lay 
on the ground”: J. Conrad’s “Victory,” iii. 3); also, fig., a 
striking show, or an ostentatious display (colloq.: as, “a 
band ... for making a splash in the first procession,” 
Lover’s “Handy Andy,” xvii.).—splash’/board, n. 
board, guard, or screen to protect from splashing; a dash- 
board of a vehicle; a guard placed over a wheel to intercept 
water, dirt, etc.; a screen to prevent water or spray from 
coming on the deck of a boat.—splash/er, n. One who or 
that which splashes; also, something that protects from 
splashes, as a splashboard, or a screen behind a wash-stand. 
—splash’y, a. Making a splash or splashes (as, splashy 
rain); making the sound of splashing; also, full of or marked 
by splashes, or irregular spots; spotty; also, fig., making a 
show or display (colloq.: as, “It’s the yellow carriage of that 
old lady with her diamonds, and her two splashy footmen!” 
Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xxiv.). 

splat (splat), n. [Prob. related to split.] A broad, flat 
piece of wood; esp., such a piece forming the central upright 
part of the back of a chair. 

splatch (splach), n. and v. Same as splotch. 

splat-ter (splat’ér), v. i. or ¢. [Appar. a mixture of splash 
and spatter.| To splash; spatter; sputter. 

splay (spla),v. [For display.] .tr. To unfold or unfurl, as 
a bannerf; also, to spread out, expand, or extend (as, 
“The fore-hoofs [of a female moose] were upright and 
shapely, the hind flat and splayed”: G. White’s ‘Nat. Hist. 
of Selborne,” i. 28); also, to form with an oblique angle; 
make slanting; bevel; make witha splay or splays. I. intr. 
To have an oblique or slanting direction.—splay, n. Spread 
or flare; in arch., a surface which makes an oblique angle 
with another, as one where the opening through a wall for a 
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the face of the wall; 
a beveled surface 
at the side of a win- 
dow or other open- 
ing; the bevel or 3 3 3 
slant.—splay, a. Plan of Portal of Me Notre Dame, Paris. 
Spread out; wide arya ence 
and flat; turned outward; fig., clumsy or awkward; oblique 
or awry.—splay’=foot, n. A broad, flat foot, esp. one turned 
more or less outward.—splay’=foot’ed, a. 
spleen (splén), n. [L. splen, < Gr. omdny, spleen.] A 
highly vascular organ or ductless gland in which the blood 
undergoes certain corpuscular changes, situated in man near 
the cardiac end of the stomach; formerly, this organ as 
supposed (variously) to-be the seat of mirth, spirit or courage, 
ill humor, melancholy, etc.; hence, mirtht or gaietyf (as, 
“Haply my presence May well abate the over-merry spleen” : 
Shakspere’s “Taming of the Shrew,” Induction, i. 137); also, 
spirit} or courage}; proud temper}; impetuosityt or eager- 
ness{; also, ill humor, peevish temper, or spite (as, ‘“‘re- 
treating into some solitary corner, to vent their spleen on the 
first idle coxcomb they can find”: Peacock’s ‘“Headlong 
Hall,” xiii.); a grudge; a fit of temper or passion (obs. or 
archaic); also, extreme depression of spirits, or melancholy 
(archaic: as, “When... Spleen With frightful figures 
spreads life’s scene,” M. Green’s “The Spleen”); also, 
changeable temper} or capricef (as, “Out, you mad-headed 
ape! A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen As you are toss’d 
with”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” ii. 3. 81); a whimf or 
capricef (as, “‘A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways”: 
Shakspere’s “Venus and Adonis,” 907).—spleen/ful, a. 
Full of or displaying spleen; impetuousf or passionatet; 
ill-humored; irritable or peevish; spiteful. Also spleen/ish, 
—spleen/wort (-wért), m. Any of various ferns of the poly- 
podiaceous genus Aspleniwm, 
having linear or oblong sori 
fixed obliquely on the upper 
side of a veinlet.—spleen/y, 
a. Spleenful; splenetic. 
splen-dent (splen/dent), a. 
pL splendens (splendent-), 
pee of splendere, shine, be 
right: cf. splendid, splendor, 
and resplend.| Shining or 
radiant, as the sun; gleam- 
ing or lustrous, as metal, mar- 
ble, etc.; hence, brilliant in 
appearance, color, etc.; gor- 
geous; magnificent; splendid. 
splen-did (splen’did), a. [L. 
splendidus, < splendere: see 
splendent.| Shining, or very 
bright (now rare); hence, bril- 
liant in appearance, color, etc. 
(as, splendid plumage; “It 
is a splendid sight to see . . . Spleenwort. — 1, 2, 3, 
Their rival scarfs of mix’d em- Mei Laney 
broidery, Their various arms that glitter in the air!” 
Byron’s ‘Childe Harold,” i. 40); gorgeous; magnificent, 
richly handsome, or sumptuous, as dress, jewels, a coach, a 
palace, etc.; luxuriously elegant, as entertainments, style, 
tastes, etc., or persons; grand; superb, as beauty; also, 
glorious, as a name, reputation, victory, etc.; in general, 
strikingly admirable or fine (as, splendid talents; a splendid 
conception) ; loosely, in enthusiastic commendation, excellent, 
fine, or very good (colloq.: as, a splendid chance; ‘“‘He’s a 
splendid old man,” Archibald Marshall’s “Anthony Dare,” 
iii.; to have a splendid time, or a splendid sleep).—splen/’- 
did-ly, adv.—splen/did-ness, n. 
splen-dif-er-ous (splen-dif’e-rus), a. [Cf. OF. splendifere, 
also LL. splendorifer, splendor-bringing.] Splendid; mag- 
nificent; fine. [Now colloq. | 
splen-dor (splendor), n. [OF. splendur (F. splendeur), 
< L. splendor, < splendere: see splendent.] Great bright- 
ness; _ brilliant light or luster (as, “‘The full moon . . . was 
filling the night with its mystic splendour”: W.H. Hudson’s 
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sple-noid (splé/noid), a. 


splint 


“Purple Land,” xxiii.); hence, brilliant or gorgeous appear- 
ance, coloring, etc.; magnificence, grandeur, or pomp, or an 
instance or display of it (as, “spectators, curious to behold the 
far-famed splendors of the Burgundian court”: J. F. Kirk’s 
“Charles the Bold,” iv. 1); also, brilliant distinction; glory. 
—splen/dor-ous, a. Full of splendor. 

splen/dour, n. British preferred form of splendor. 

sple-net-ic (splé-net/ik), a. [LL. spleneticus, < L. splen, 
E. spleen.] Of or pertaining to the spleen; splenic; also, 
ill-humored, irritable or peevish, or spiteful, as persons, the 
temper, etc.; arising from or showing spleen or ill humor 
(as, “splenetic opinions”: Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” xi. 1); 
also, affected with or marked by spleen or melancholyf (as, 
“The friend . . . Whose wit can brighten up a wintry day, 
And chase the splenetic dull hours away”: Cowper’s “‘Con- 
versation,”’ 582).—sple-net/i-cal-ly, adv. d 

sple-ni-al (splé/ni-al), a. In anat., of or pertaining to the 
splenius. 

splen-ic (splen/ik), a. [L. splenicus, < Gr. omdqvrixés, < 
ordnv, E. spleen.| Of or pertaining to, connected with, or 
affecting the spleen: as, splenic nerves; splenic fever (ma- 
lignant anthrax, which is marked by enlargement of the 
spleen). 

sple-ni-tis (splé-ni/tis), n. [NL., < Gr. orAnviris, adj., of 
the spleen, < odnv, E. spleen.] In pathol., inflammation of 
the spleen. 

splen-i-tive (splen/i-tiv), a. [L. splen, E. spleen.] Spleen- 
fulf, impetuous, or passionatef (as, “I am not splenztive 
and rash’’: Shakspere’s ‘‘Hamlet,” v. 1. 284); also, splenetic, 
ill-humored, or irritable (obs. or archaic). 

sple-ni-us (splé/ni-us), n.; pl. -ni (-ni-t). [NL., < Gr. 
omAnviov, bandage.] In anat., a broad, flat muscle of the 
upper dorsal region and the back and side of the neck, which 
divides into two sections in ascending the neck. 

[Gr. odnv, spleen: see -oid.] 

Spleen-like. 


sple-not-o-my (splé-not/5-mi), m. [Gr. omAqy, spleen: 


see -tomy.] In surg., incision into or excision of the spleen. 
spleu-chan (splii’chan), ». [Gael. spliuchan.] A pouch 
for holding tobacco, sometimes used as a purse: as, “There’s 
some siller in the spleuchan that’s like the Captain’s ain” 
(Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 1.). [Sc. and Ir.] 
splice (splis), v. t.; spliced, splicing. [MD. splissen (D. 
splitsen); prob. akin to E. split.] To join together or unite, 
as two ropes or parts of a 
rope, by the interweaving of 
untwisted strands; also, to 
unite, as two pieces of timber, 
etc., by overlapping; hence, 
in general, to join or unite; 
sometimes, to join in mar- 
riage (slang: as, ‘“‘Alfred and 
I intended to be married Splicing of Ropes. —a, short splice; 
in this way ... we never tong S20 eee 
meant to be spliced in the humdrum way of other people,” 
C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xl.).—splice, n. A joining together 
of two ropes or parts of a rope by splicing, or the union so 
effected; also, a joining or junction of two pieces of timber, 
etc., by overlapping and fastening the ends.—spli-cer (spli’- 
sér), m. One who or that which splices; specif., a tool used 
in splicing ropes. 
spline (splin), n. [Origin obscure.] A long, narrow, rela- 
tively thin strip of wood, metal, etc.; a slat; specif., a long, 
flexible strip of wood or the like used in drawing curves; 
in mach., a flat, rectangular piece or key fitting into a groove 
or slot between parts; also, the groove for such <q 
a key.—spline, v. t.; splined, splining. In 
mach., to fit with a spline or key; also, to 
provide with a groove for a spline or key. 
splint (splint), n. [ME. splynte, splente, = 
are) are Moe ee : cf. splinter.) A 
splinter (now chiefly prov.); also, a thin stri : 
or piece of wood, often flexible, serving a specail rete 
purpose; a lath (prov. Eng.); one of a number of thin strips 
of wood woven together to make a chair-seat, basket, etcss 
specif., a thin piece of wood or other material used to hold a 
fractured or dislocated bone in position when set, or to main- 
tain any part of the body in a fixed position; any appliance 
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serving this purpose; also, one of a number of overlapping 
plates or strips of metal in armor, for protecting certain 
a of the body, esp. one of the pieces of this 
nd for protecting the arm at the elbow (as, 
“The knees and feet were defended by splints, a: 
or thin plates of steel, ingeniously jointed upon _ 4 <a 
each other”: Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” ii.); also, an a 
exostosis or bony enlargement of a splint- SS) 
bone of a horse or an allied animal; some- i 
times, a splint-bone; also, splint-coal.—splint, ° 7 SPlints- 
v. t. To secure, hold in position, or support by means of a 
punt or splints, as a fractured bone; hence, to support as 
with splints.—splint/=ayp/mor, n. Armor made of 
splints, or overlapping plates or strips , 5 —S 
of metal.—splint’=bone, n. One off 
the rudimentary, splint-like metacarpal { 
or metatarsal bones of the horse or ¥ 
some allied animal, closely applied one 
on each side of the back of each cannon- 
bone.—splint/=coal, mn. A_ splintery 
variety of cannel-coal; also, a hard 
bituminous coal with a slaty structure, ——— 
producing a hot fire. oe cuca eee 
splin-ter (splin’tér), n. [ME. splynter = MD. D. splinter; 
related to E. splint.]| A rough piece of wood, bone, etc., 
usually comparatively long, thin, and sharp, split or broken 
off from a main body, esp. by a violent blow (as, to get a 
splinter of wood into one’s hand; “Into fiery splinters leapt 
the lance,’”’ Tennyson’s “Princess,” v. 483; “looking-glasses 
shivered into ten thousand splinters,” Steele, in “‘Spec- 
tator,” 32); sometimes, a thin strip or piece of wood prepared 
or used for a special purpose; a splint.—splin/ter, v. I. ér. 
To split or break into splinters (as, “The postern gate 
shakes . . . it crashes — it is splintered by his blows”: 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” xxix.); break off in splinters; also, to 
secure or support by a splint or splints, as a broken limbt 
(as, “I bound and splintered up its [a goat’s] leg, which was 
broke”: Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson Crusoc,” i. 5). IL. intr. To 
be split or broken into splinters (as, “‘a lance that splinter’d 
like an icicle’: Tennyson’s ‘‘Geraint and Enid,” 89); break 
off in splinters.—splin’ter=procf, a. Proof against the 
splinters of bursting shells.—splin’ter-y, a. Apt to splinter 
(as, splintery wood); characterized by the production of 
small splinters, as a kind of fracture in minerals; rough and 
jagged as from splintering (as, “The ridgy precipices . 
showed their splintery and rugged edges’’: Scott’s ‘Anne of 
Geierstein,” i.); also, full of splinters; also, of the nature of 
or resembling a splinter. 
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split (split), v. t.; split (also splitted), splitting. (D. splitten, 


akin to splijten, MLG. spliten, G. spleissen, split: cf. splice. ] 
To rend or cleave lengthwise; separate or part from end to 
end or between layers, often forcibly or by cutting; also, to 
separate off by rending or cleaving lengthwise (as, to split 
a piece from a block); also, less definitcly, t. tear or break 
asunder, rend, or burst (as, “Our helpful ship was splitted 
in the midst”: Shakspere’s “Comedy of Errors,” i. 1. 104); 
hence, to divide into distinct parts or portions (as, “the 
practice of splitting frecholds for the purpose of multiplying 
~ votes”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); scparate (a part) 
by such division; divide (persons) into different groups, 
factions, parties, etc., as by discord; separate off (a group, 
etc.) by such division; divide between two or more persons, 
etc. (as, to split a bottle of wine with a friend; to split one’s 
votes or vote, see phrase below); separate into parts by inter- 
posing something (as, to split an infinitive: see split in- 
finitive, under split, p. a.); also, to disclose or reveal (some- 
thing secret: slang).—to split hairs, to make excessively 
fine distinctions, as in reasoning.—to split one’s votes, 
vote, or ticket, to vote for different candidates for an office 
or for candidates of different parties, as when one has more 
than one vote or is voting for candidates for a number of 
offices; in the U. S., commonly, to vote otherwise than for a 
straight party ticket.—to split tho difference, to divide 
equally the difference between the claims of two parties, 
each party yielding half, in order to effect an agreement; 
compromise on the basis of a concession by cach side of 
half of something claimed.—split, v. 1. To break or part 
lengthwise, or suffer longitudinal division; also, to become 
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separated off by such division, as a piece or part from a 
whole; also, less definitely, to break asunder; part by strik- 
ing on a rock, by the violence of a storm, etc., as a ship; 
hence, to part, divide, or separate in any way (as, ‘‘Pres- 
ently they split into couples, drifting a little apart”: Gals- 
worthy’s “Patrician,” ii. 10); break up or separate through 
disagreement, etc. (as, a body splits into factions; ‘Seeing 
that the Democrats have split, this is more than an invitation 
to candidature,’ Drinkwater’s ‘Abraham Lincoln,” i.; 
a group splits from a party); also, to divide something with 
another or others (colloq.); also, to split one’s votes, vote, or 
ticket (as, “I’ll plump or ll split for them as treat me the 
handsomest”’: George Eliot’s ‘Felix Holt,” xi.); also, to 
betray confidence, or turn informer (slang: as, “Lord strike 
you dead on the spot, if ever you split,” Dickens’s “Great 
Expectations,” xl.); also, to go with great speed (colloq.).— 
split, n. The act or an act of splitting; also, a crack, rent, 
or fissure caused by splitting; also, a piece or part separated 
by or as by splitting; a strip split from an osier, used in 
basket-making; one of the parallel strips forming the reed 
of aloom; one of the thicknesses of leather into which a skin 
is sometimes split or cut; often, a breach or rupture in a 
party, etc., or between persons (as, “The split among the 
Hussites was largely due to the drift of the extremer section 
towards a primitive communism”: H. G. Wells’s “Outline 
of History,’ xxxv. § 3); a schism; a faction, party, etc., 
formed by a rupture or schism; also, something split, as a 
fish; a split vote (colloq.); something combining different 
elements, as a drink composed of two liquors (colloq.); also, 
a drink containing only half the usual quantity (colloq.); 
a bottle, as of aérated water, half the usual size (colloq.); 
also, sing. or pl., the feat of separating the legs while sink- 
ing to the floor, until they extend at right angles to the body, 
as in stage performances.—at full split, or full split, or 
like split, at full speed. [Colloq.]—split, p. a. That has 
undergone splitting; parted lengthwise; cleft; divided (as, 
a split vote or ticket: see phrase under split, v. t.); in bot., 
deeply divided into segments; cleft.—split infinitive, in 
gram., a simple infinitive with a modifier between the to 
and the verb, as ‘to readily understand’: a usage not gram- 
matically incorrect, but commonly avoided by careful 
writers. 

split=saw (split’sA), m. A kind of rip-saw. 

split-tail (split/tal), n. A cyprinoid fish, Pogonichthys 
macrolepidotus, of 
California rivers: 
named from the 
form of the caudal 
fin. 

split-ter (split/ér), 
n. Onewhoer{nat 
which splits. 

split-ting (split’- 
mike), fh Gh Alors 
splits; overpoweringly noisy, as if to split the ears; violent 
or severe, as a headache; very fast or rapid (colloq.: as, “a 
splitting pace,” Dickens’s “Our Mutual Friend,” iii. 15). 

splodge (sploj), n. [Var. of splotch.] A splotch, or irregular 
spot; asplash; a blot: as, “that great splodge of ink” (W. De 
Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” x.).—splodg’y, a. 

splore (splér), mn. [Origin obscure.] A frolic; an escapade; 
also, a disturbance; a quarrel or fight. [Sc. and north. Eng. ] 

splotch (sploch), . [Origin uncertain.] A large, irregular 
spot; a splash; a blot; a stain.—splotch, v. t. To mark 
with splotches.—splotch’y, a. Marked with splotches. _ 

splurge (splérj), n. [Appar. a made word, vaguely imit.] 
An ostentatious display; any pretentious proceeding or 
affair: as, to make a splurge in politics or in society; there 
was a big splurge at Mrs. Blank’s last night. [Colloq.] 
—splurge, v. i.; splurged, splurging. To make a splurge. 
[Coilog.]—splur-gy (splér’ji), a. Splurging; ostentatious. 
[Collog. } é 

splut-ter (splut’ér), v. [Appar. a var. of sputter.] 1. intr. 
To talk hastily and confusedly or incoherently, as in excite- 
ment or embarrassment (as, “I wish . . . I could talk to 
her without spluttering!” Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” 
ii. 1); sputter; also, to make a sputtering sound, or emit 
particles of something explosively, as an apple in roasting or 
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a pen scattering ink; fly or fall in particles or drops, or 
spatter, as a liquid. IZ. ér. To utter hastily and con- 
fusedly or incoherently; sputter; also, to spatter (a liquid, 
etc.); bespatter (a person, etc.).—splut/ter, n. Spluttering 
utterance or talk; a dispute; a noise or fuss; also, a sputter- 
ing or spattering of liquid, etc.—splut/ter-er, 7. _ 
Spode pod), a. Pertaining to or made by Josiah Spode 
(1754-1827), : 
a celebrated 
English pot- 
ter. 
Spod-o-man- 
cy (spod’6- 
man-si), 7. 
[Gr. orodés, 
ashes: see 
-mancy. | 
Divination 
by means of ; 
ashes. —spod- Spode Tea-pot, in colors and gold. 
o-man/tic, a. 
spod-u-mene (spod/i-mén), n. [F. spoduméne, < Gr. 
omodobpevos, ppr. of orododcHar, be burned to ashes, < 
omodés, ashes; from its action before the blowpipe.] A 
mineral, a silicate of aluminium and lithium, occurring 
usually in flattened prismatic crystals, some varieties, as 
hiddenite and kunzite, being used as gems. 
spof-fish (spof/ish), a. [Origin obscure.] Bustling; fussy; 
officious. [Slang, Eng. ] : 
spoil (spoil), v. t.; spoiled or spoilt, spoiling. [OF. espoillier 
(F. spolier), < L. spoliare (pp. spoliatus), strip, plunder, < 
spolium, booty, spoil. Some senses are prob. due to spiil?.] 
To strip (a defeated or fallen enemy, ae). of arms, armor, or 
the like (as, “The Greeks with shouts press on, and spoil 
the dead”: Pope’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” iv.); strip (persons, 
places, etc.) of goods, valuables, etc., by force, as in war or 
robbery; plunder, pillage, or rob; despoil of possessions or 
property by extortion, fraud, or other means (as, “He desired 
. . . to conceal his riches, lest he should be spoiled by the 
governors of the province”: Johnson’s ‘“‘Rasselas,”’ viii.); 
rob or deprive (of: as, “He... of their fragrant physic 
spoils the fields,” Pope’s “Windsor Forest,” 242); also, to 
take by force, or carry off as booty (obs. or archaic: as, “How 
can one enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, 
except he first bind the strong man?” Mat. xii. 29); also (cf. 
spil?, v. t.), to killt or destroy{; ruin} or undof (as, “O, 
I am spoil’d, undone by villains!” Shakspere’s “Othello,” 
v. 1. 54); hence, to damage or impair (a thing) irreparably 
as to excellence, value, usefulness, etc. (as, to spoil a cake 
in the making; tea spoiled by standing; to spoil one’s clothes; 
to spoil a sheet of paper); in general, to mar completely 
(as, to spoil one’s beauty, pleasure, or life; to spoil a kind 
act by an ungracious manner; to spoil style by mannerisms; 
“And so inconsiderate! Spoiling our pleasant walk!’ Mar- 
garet Kennedy’s “Constant Nymph,” xx.); often, to impair 
in character or disposition by unwise treatment, benefits, 
etc., esp. by excessive indulgence (as, “He seems to be in no 
danger of being spoilt by good fortune,” Gissing’s “Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” ii. 23; to spare the rod and spoil 
the child); treat with excessive kindness.—to spoil the 
Egyptians, fig. (with reference to Ex. iii. 22, xii. 36), to 
despoil the spoilers or oppressors, or those who are rich and 
powerful: as, “Easing a world of such misproud priests . . 
of their jewels and their gimcracks, is a lawful spoiling of 
the Egyptians” (Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” Xxxili.).—spoil, v. 2. 
To commit spoliation; plunder, pillage, or rob; also, to 
become spoiled, bad, or unfit for use, as food or other perish- 
able substances (as, “Into this tent I brought everything that 
I knew would spoil either with rain or sun”: Defoe’s “Robin- 
son Crusoe,” i. 4); become tainted or putrid; decay; deteri- 
orate.—to be spoiling for, to be suffering from want of or 
desire for; be pining for: as, he was evidently spoiling for 
a fight. [Colloq.]—spoil, n. [Partly < OF. espoille, < 
espoilier, partly < L. spolium: see spoil, v.] That which 
is taken in spoiling or despoiling; arms and armor stripped 
from a defeated enemy asda in pl.); booty, loot, or 
plunder taken in war or robbery (as, “After contending for 
some time successfully with the enemy, they returned. . . 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, 
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loaded with spoil,” G. P. R. James’s “Hist. of Charlemagne,” 
iv.: often in pl.); fig., treasures won or accumulated (as, 
“But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page Rich with the 
spoils of time did ne’er unroll’’: Gray’s “Elegy,” xiii.); 
often, public offices with their emoluments and advantages 
viewed as won by a victorious political party (now usually in 
pl.: as, the spoils of office; the doctrine that to the victors 
belong the spoils); also, an object of spoliation, or a prey 
(as, “Chaldea shall be a spoil: all that spoil her shall be 
satisfied”: Jer. 1.10); also, the act of spoiling or despoiling, 
or spoliation (obs. or archaic: as, “Soldiers, defer the spou 
of the city until night,” Shakspere’s “2 Henry VI.,” iv. 7. 
142); also, destruction} or ruination{, or the cause of itt 
(as, “Company, villanous company, hath been the spoil of 
me’’: Shakspere’s “1 Henry IV.,” iii. 3. 11); irreparable or 
serious damage or harm, as to a thing or place (now rare); 
also, something spoiled, as in the process of manufacture; 
also, waste material, as that cast up in mining, excavating, 
quarrying, etc.; also, the cast skin, or slough, of a serpent 
or other animal (obs. or archaic).—spoils system, in politics, 
the system of practice in which public offices with their 
emoluments and advantages are treated as spoils of war, at 
the disposal of the victorious party for its own purposes and 
in its own (rather than the public) interest. 

spoil-a-ble (spoi/la-bl), a. That can be spoiled. 

spoil-age (spoi/laj), n. The act of spoiling; also, that which 
is spoiled, esp. paper spoiled in printing. 

spoil-er (spoi/lér), m. One who or that which spoils; a 
plunderer or despoiler; a person or thing that spoils or 
seriously impairs excellence, value, etc. 

spoil=five (spoil/fiv), m. A game of cards played by from 
three to ten persons having five cards each: the game being 
said to be ‘spoiled’ if no player can take three out of a possible 
five tricks. ‘ 

spoils-man (spoilz/man), n.; pl. -men. One who seeks or 
receives a share in political spoils; an advocate of the spoils 
system in politics. 

spoil=sport (spoil’sport), m. One who spoils the sport or 
enjoyment of others: as, “What harm will it do, just for 
once ...? Don’t let us be spoil-sports’ (G. B. Shaw’s 
“You Never Can Tell,” iv.). 

spoilt (spoilt). Preterit and past participle of spoil. 

spoke! (spok), n. [AS. spica = D. speek = G. speiche, 
spoke.] One of the bars, rods, or rungs radiating from the 
hub or nave of a wheel and supporting the rim or felly; also, 
one of a number of pins or handles projecting from a cylinder 
or wheel, esp. from a steering-wheel; also, a rung of a ladder; 


. also, a bar, rod, or pole for any of various purposes.—to 


put a spoke in one’s wheel, to interpose an impediment to 
one’s progress or action; do something to thwart one’s 
purpose.—spoke}, v. t.; spoked, spoking. To fit or furnish 
with or as with spokes. 

tet pak) Preterit and archaic or prov. past participle 
of speak. 

spok-en (spé/kn). Past participle of speak.—spok/en, Dp. a. 
Uttered or expressed by speaking; oral (opposed to written) ; 
also (in compounds), speaking, or using speech (as specified: 
as, fair-spoken; plain-spoken). 

spoke=shave (spdk/shav), n. A cutting tool having a blade 
set between two handles, orig. for shaping spokes, but now 
in general use for dressing wood. 

spokes-man (spdks/man), n.; pl. -men. One who speaks 
for another or others; also, a public speaker. —spokes/- 
wom/an, 7n.; pl. -women (-wim"en). 

spo-li-ate (spd/li-at), v. t.; -ated, -ating. [L. spoliatus, pp. 
of spoliare: see spoil, v.] To spoil, plunder, or despoil.— 
spo-li-a/tion (-a/shon), n. [L. spoliatio(n-).] The act of 
spoiling, plundering, or despoiling; specif., authorized 
plundering of neutrals at sea in time of war; also, in law, 
the act of destroying a document, or of tampering with it in 
such a way as to destroy its value as evidence. —spo/li-a- 
tive (-4-tiv), a. Spoliatory; in med., lessening the amount 
of the blood.—spo/li-a-tor (-4-tor), n. One who commits 
spoliation; a spoiler or despoiler.—spo/li-a-to-ry (-a-td-ri), 
a. Of the nature of or chatacterized by spoliation. 
spon-da-ic (spon-da/ik), a. [L. spondaicus.] Of or per- 
taining to a spondee; constituting a spondee; consisting 
of spondees; characterized by a spondee or spondees; 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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spondee 


specif., noting a dactylic hexameter whose fifth foot is a 
spondee. 

spon-dee (spon/dé), n. [L. spondeus, < Gr. oovieios, 
spondee, prop. adj., ‘used at libations’ (with reference to the 
meter of hymns), < ozovdj, libation, drink-offering, < 

» omevdev, pour out.] In pros., a foot consisting of two long 
syllables. 

spon-du-lix, spon-du-licks (spon-dd/liks), n. [Prob. a 
made word.] Money; cash; funds. ([Slang.] 

, Sponge (spunj), n. [AS. sponge, < L. spongia, spongea, < 
Gr. oroyyid, also oréyyos, sponge.] Any of a group of 
aquatic (mostly marine) animals (phylum Porifera) which 
are characterized by a porous structure and (usually) a 
horny, siliceous, or calcareous skeleton or framework, and 
which, except in the larval state, are fixed, occurring in large, 
complex, often plant-like colonies; a colony of such animals; 
also, the light, yielding, porous, fibrous skeleton or frame- 
work of certain animals or colonies of this group, from which 
the living matter has been removed, characterized by readily 
absorbing water, and by swelling when wet and becoming 
soft while retaining toughness, and used when wet in bathing, 
in wiping or cleansing surfaces, in removing marks (as from 
a slate), and for other purposes; any piece of this material, 
as for wiping surfaces, etc.; the material itself; also, the 
fibrous interior of the fruit of the loofah, used in bathing, etc. 
(‘vegetable sponge’); also, a mass of some absorbent material, 
as cotton gauze, employed to take up the blood and other 
fluids in surgical operations, etc.; also, dough raised with 
yeast, esp. before kneading, as for bread; a kind of light 
sweet pudding of spongy texture, made with gelatin, eggs, 
fruit-juice or other flavoring material, etc.; a metal, as 
platinum, when obtained as a porous or spongy mass con- 
sisting of fine, loosely cohering particles; any of various other 
sponge-like substances; also, a long-handled swab or brush 
for cleaning the bore of a cannon after its discharge; also, 
fig., one who or that which absorbs something freely, as a 
sponge does water; an immoderate drinker (as, “I will do 
any thing, Nerissa, ere I’ll be married to a sponge”: Shak- 
spere’s “Merchant of Venice,” i. 2. 108); a person or thing 
as a source from which something may be readily extracted, 
as water from a sponge (as, ‘““Thy monarchs . . . in distress 
Found thee a goodly sponge for pow’r to press”: Cowper’s 
“Expostulation,” 531); esp., one who persistently lives at 
the expense of others; a parasite.—to throw up the sponge. 
See under throw, v. t.—sponge, v.; sponged, sponging. 
I. tr. To wipe or rub with a wet sponge, as in order to clean 
or moisten; hence, to dampen (cloth) before ironing, in 
manufacturing and tailoring processes, as to effect shrinkage 
or to dress the surface; also, to remove with a wet sponge 
(with off, away, etc.: as, “He sponged away blood, trickling 
fast down,” C. Bronté’s ‘Jane Eyre,” xx.); wipe out or 

- efface with or as with a sponge (as, ‘“The disaster . . . was 
sponged clean from his mind like writing off a slate,” Arnold 
Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” ii. 20: often with ow); take up or 
absorb with a sponge or the like (often with up: as, to sponge 
up water); fig., to get from another or at another’s expense 
by indirect exactions, trading on generosity or good nature, 
etc. (as, to sponge a dinner); also, to prey on or fleece (a 
person) in such a manner (as, “After sponging me well, he 
one morning played the part of a retrograde lover”: H. Mel- 
ville’s “Omoo,” xl.); also, to swab the bore of (a cannon). 
Il. inir. To live meanly at the expense of others; make 
indirect exactions or depend or prey meanly (on) for what is 
needed or desired (as, ‘“‘She only thought me a mean parasite, 
sponging on a duchess for presents above my station”: 
Mrs. H. Ward’s “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” iv.); also, to 
become spongy, as dough; also, to gather sponges. 

sponge=cake (spunj/kak), n. A very light kind of sweet 
cake, made with a comparatively large proportion of eggs 
but no shortening.—white sponge=cake. See angel-cake. 

sponge=gourd (spunj/gord), n. The fruit of the loofah, or 
the plant itself. 

spon-geous (spun’jus), a. [L. spongeosus.] Of the nature 
of a sponge; sponge-like; spongy. P 

spon-ger (spun/jér), n. One who or that which sponges; a 
machine for sponging cloth in manufacture; a person who 
sponges on others; a person or a vessel engaged in gathering 
sponges. 
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spon-gi-ness (spun/ji-nes), n. Spongy character. 

spon-ging=house (spun/jing-hous), n. Formerly, a house 
kept by a bailiff or sheriff’s officer for the preliminary con- 
finement of debtors, where they might have an opportunity 
of settling the debt before being lodged in prison: so called 
from the extortionate charges made on prisoners for their 
accommodation in such houses: as, “One of them he bailed 
out of a sponging-house, and afterward paid the debt” 
(Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” June 10). 

spon-gi-ose (spun’ji-ds), a. [L. spongiosus.] Spongy; 
porous. Also spon/gi-ous. 

spon-gy (spun’ji), @.; compar. spongier, superl. spongiest. 
Of the nature of or resembling a sponge; light, yielding, and 
porous; without firmness, and readily compressible, as pith, 
flesh, etc.; porous but hard, as bone; absorbing or holding 
water or the like, as a sponge does, or yielding it as when 
pressed; deficient in solidity or substance, like a sponge; 
pertaining to a sponge. 

spon-sion (spon/shon), n. [L. sponsio(n-), < spondere: 
see sponsor.] An engagement or promise, esp. one made on 
behalf of another. 

spon-son (spon/sgn), m. [Origin obscure.] Either of the 
triangular spaces or 
platforms before and 
abaft each of the pad- 
dle-boxes of a steamer; 
also, a gun-platform 
projecting from the side 
of a vessel. 

spon-sor (spon/sor), 7. 
[L., < spondere (pp. 
sponsus), promise, en- 
gage, betroth: cf. spon- 
sion, espouse, spouse, 
despond, and respond. | 
One who makes an engagement or promise on behalf of 
another; a surety; specif., one who answers for an infant 
at baptism, making the required professions and promises; a 
godfather or godmother; in general, one who vouches or is 
responsible for a person or thing (as, to be a person’s social 
sponsor, or the sponsor of a legislative measure) Sapo! ee 
v.t. To act as sponsor for; promise, vouch, or answer for. 
—spon-so/ri-al (-sd/ri-al), a. Of or pertaining to a spon- 
sor.—spon/sor-ship, n. The position or office of a sponsor. 

spon-ta-ne-i-ty (spon-ta-né/iti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). The 
state, quality, or fact of being spontaneous (as, “that quality 
of spontaneity which so broadly distinguishes the best modern 
speaking from the prepared harangues of antiquity”: Lecky’s 
“Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century,” viii.); spontaneous 
activity; pl., spontaneous impulses, movements, or actions. 

spon-ta-ne-ous (spon-ta/né-us), a. [LL. spontaneus, < 
L. sponte, of one’s own accord.] Proceeding from a natural 
personal impulse, without external incitement or without 
effort or premeditation (as, spontaneous actions or utter- 
ances; a spontaneous tribute of esteem); acting freely in 
response to natural impulses, as a person (as, “‘Never before 
. . . had she so desired to be spontaneous and unrestrained” : 
H. G. Wells’s ‘““Mr. Britling,” ii. 4. § 24); natural and un- 
constrained, as literary style; of impulses, motion, activity, 
natural processes, etc., arising from internal forces or causes 
or independently of external agencies (as, “He thought that 
ideas came into clever people’s heads by a kind of spontane- 
ous germination”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xlvi.); 
also, growing naturally or without cultivation, as plants, 
fruits, etc. (as, ‘“The wild olive, the pomegranate, the citron 
. . . formed a sort of spontaneous orchard,” J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” xxiv.; “But we, as if good qualities would grow 
Spontaneous, take but little pains to sow,” Cowper’s “‘Prog- 
ress of Error,” 364); produced by natural process; natural, 
as productions.—spontaneous combustion, the ignition 
of a substance or body from the rapid oxidation of its own 
constituents, without the application of heat from an external 
source.—spontaneous generation, in biol., abiogenesis. 
—spon-ta/ne-ous-ly, adv.—spon-ta/ne-ous-ness, 7. 

spon-toon (spon-tén’), n. [F. sponton, esponton, < It. 
spontone, spuntone, spontoon, < punto, point.] Mulit., 
a kind of halberd, or short form of pike, formerly carried by 
British infantry officers and others. 
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spoof (spéf), n. [A made word.] A kind of game (Eng.); 
also, humbug, a piece of humbug, or a hoax (slang, orig. 
Eng.).—spoof, v. I. tr. To humbug; hoax; Sosh.’ 
[Slang, orig. Eng.] IL. intr. To humbug; play a hoax. 
[Slang, orig. Eng. ] 

spook (spék), ». [D. spook = MLG. spok, spuk, = G. 
spuk, spook.] A ghost; a specter. [Colloq.]—spook’- 
ish, spook’y, a. Like or befitting a spook or ghost; suited 
to or associated with spooks; suggestive of spooks; eerie. 
[Colloq.] 

spool (spél), n. [MD. spoele (D. spoel) = MLG. spdle 
G. spule, spool.] A small cylindrical piece of wood or other 
material on which thread or yarn is wound in spinning, as 
for use in weaving; a bobbin; hence, a small cylinder of 
wood or other material, now typically expanded at each end 
and having a hole lengthwise through the center, on which 
thread is wound for sewing or other use; any cylindrical 
piece or appliance on which something is wound. —spool, 2. ¢. 
To wind on a spool.—spool’er, n. 

spoom (spém), v. 7. [Earlier spoon: origin obscure.] To 
run or scud, as a ship before the wind: as, ‘When virtue 
spooms before a prosp’rous gale, My heaving wishes help to 
fill the sail” (Dryden’s “Hind and the Panther,” iii. 96). 
[Obs. or archaic. ] 

spoon (spén),n. [AS. spdn = MLG. spon, chip, shaving, = 
Icel. spdnn, spoon; akin to Icel. spann, D. spaan, G. span, 
chip: cf. span-new.] A utensil consisting of a bowl or 
concave part and a handle, for taking up or stirring liquid 
or other food, or other matter; also, any of various imple- 
ments, objects, or parts resembling or suggesting this; a 
spoon-like surgical instrument; a spoon-oar; a lure used in 
casting or trolling for fish, consisting of a bright spoon-shaped 
piece of metal or the like, swiveled above one or more fish- 
hooks, and revolving as it is drawn through the water; in 
golf, formerly, any of three clubs of different lengths, having 
a wooden head with a somewhat concave face; now, a club 
with a wooden head whose face is more lofted than that of 
the brassy, and with a shorter shaft; also, in colloq. use, a 
simple or foolish person; a sentimental lover or sweetheart; 
a fit of spooning.—to be spoons on, to have a sentimental 
fondness for (one of the other sex). [Collog.]—spoon, 2. 
I. tr. To take up or transfer in or as in a spoon; also, to 
fish for or catch with a spoon-bait; also, in games, to push or 
shove (the ball) along with a lifting motion instead of striking 
it smartly, as in croquet or golf; hit (the ball) up in the air, 
as in cricket; also, to hollow out or shape like a spoon; 
also, to make love to, esp. in an openly sentimental manner 
(collog.: as, “He’s spooning our schoolmarm!” Wister’s 
“Virginian,” x.). II. intr. To use a spoon; also, to fish 
with a spoon-bait; also, in games, to spoon the ball; also, 
to make love, esp. in an openly sentimental manner (colloq.). 

spoonsbait (spén’bat), n. A kind of artificial bait or lure 
used in fishing. See spoon, n. 

spoon-bill (spén’bil), n. Any of the wading birds of the 
genera Platalea and Ajaja, closely related to the ibises, and 
having a long, 
flat bill dilated 
at the end like 
a spoon; any 
of various birds 
having a simi- 
lar bill; also, 
the paddle- 
fish.— roseate 
spoonbill. 
See roseate. 
—spoon/’=* 
billed, a. 

spoon-drift 
(spén/drift), 2. 
[See spoom.] 
Spray swept 
by a violent 
wind along the 
surface of the sea; spindrift. 

Spoon-er-ism (spé/ner-izm), n. [From Rev. W. A. Spooner 
(atee 1844), of New College, Oxford, noted for such slips. ] 
Also J. c.] A slip of the tongue whereby initial or other sounds 
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of words in a phrase are accidentally transposed, as in ‘our 
queer old dean’ for ‘our dear old queen.’—Spoon-er-is’tic, a. 


spoon/ey, a. and n. See spoony. 
spoon-ful (spén/fil), 7.; pl. -fuls. 
can hold; hence, a small quantity. ; 
spoonshook (spén’huk), n. A fish-hook with a spoon (lure) 
attached. See spoon, n. 
spoon=meat (spén/mét), | 
or liquid food, esp. for infants orinvalids. = 

spoonsoar (spén’ér), m. An oar which is slightly curved 
lengthwise at the end of its broad blade. x 
spoon-y (spé/ni). I. a. Foolish; silly; also, foolishly or 
sentimentally amorous (as, “I never was in love myself, 
but I’ve seen many others spoony”: Marryat’s “Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy,” xxi.). [Colloq.] IL 1.; pl. spoonies 
(-niz). A simple or foolish person (as, “I began the process 
of ruining myself in the received style — like any other 
spoony”: C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xv.); also, one who is 
foolishly or sentimentally amorous. [Colloq.] 

spoor (spér), n. [D. spoor = AS. and Icel. spor, track: cf. 
speer.| A track or trail, esp. that of a wild animal pursued 
as game: as, “We found the track of the wounded rhino 
clearly marked by great splashes of blood, and... the 
spoor could thus be easily followed” (J. H. Patterson’s “Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo,” xv.).—spoor, v. ¢. or 7. To track by or 
follow a spoor.—spoor’er, n. 

spo-rad-ic (sp9-rad’ik), a. [ML. sporadicus, < Gr. omopa- 
duxds, < omopds (cmropaé-), scattered, < omeipew: see spore. | 
Appearing in scattered or isolated instances, as a dis- 
ease; also, occurring singly, or widely apart, in locality (as, 
sporadic genera of plants); also, appearing or happening 
at intervals in time (as, sporadic recurrences or outbreaks); 
occasional; also, isolated, as a single instance of something; 
being or occurring apart from others.—spo-rad/i-cal-ly, 
adv.—spor-a-di-ci-ty (spor-a-dis/i-ti), n. 

spor-a-do-sid-er-ite (spor’a-dd-sid’e-rit), nm. [Gr. omopas 
(cropaé-), scattered, + E. siderite.] A stony meteorite 
with disseminated grains of iron. 

spo-ral (spd’ral), a. Of or pertaining to spores. 

spo-ran-gi-um (spd-ran’ji-um), n.; pl. -gia (-ji-d). 
< Gr. oropa, seed, + a&yyeiov, vessel.| In bot., a receptacle 
containing spores; a spore-case.—spo-ran/gi-al, a. 

spore (spor), n. [NL. spora, < Gr. oopé (beside orépos), 
seed, orig. a sowing, < omelpew, sow, scatter: cf. sperm} 
and sporadic.| In biol., any of various reproductive bodies 
or cells produced by plants and animals; esp., a reproductive 
body (‘asexual spore’) which is produced asexually and is 
capable of growth into a new individual, such individual 
often, as in ferns, etc., being one (a gametophyte) unlike 
that which produced the spore; less commonly, a reproduc- 
tive body (‘sexual spore’) which is produced sexually (by 
the union of two gametes); hence, vaguely or figuratively, 
a germ, germ-cell, seed, or the like.—spore’=case, n. In 
bot., a sporangium.—spo-rif-er-ous (sp9-rif’e-rus), a. [See 
-ferous.| Bearing or producing spores. 

sporo-. Form of Gr. omopdé, seed, E. spore, used in com- 
bination.—spo-ro-carp (spd/rd-karp), m. [+ -carp.] In 
bot., in ascomycetous fungi and red alge, a pluricellular 
body developed as the product of a sexual act, serving 
essentially for the formation of spores; in mosses, a sporo- 
gonium.—spo/ro-cyst (-sist), ». [-+ cyst.] In zodl., a 
sac or capsule which is developed when certain protozoans 
become encysted before sporulation; such an encysted proto- 
zoan; also, a cyst or sac containing spores, developed in the 
larval stage of certain trematodes; such a stage of a trema- 
tode; in bot., a unicellular alga which produces spores.— 
spo/ro-cyte (-sit), n. [+ -cyte.] In bot., a cell from which 
a spore is derived.—spo-ro-gen/e-sis (-jen’e-sis), n. In 
biol., the production of spores; also, reproduction by means 
of spores. —Spo-rog-e-nous (sp9-roj’e-nus), a. [+ -genous.] 
In biol., producing spores, as tissue; also, reproducing or 
reproduced by means of spores.—spo-ro-go/ni-um (-g0/- 
ni-um), .; pl. -nia (-ni-a). [NL. (with -goniwm as in 
archegoniut).| In bot., the asexual generation in mosses, 
consisting of a capsule or theca within which spores are 
developed and which is usually borne on a stalk or seta.— 
spo/ro-phore (-for), m. [+ -phore.] In bot., a spore- 
bearing process or stalk; that part of the thallus of certain 
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fungi which develops spores; also, in ferns and mosses, the 
sporophyte.—spo/ro-phyl, spo/ro-phyll (-fil), mn. [+ 
-phyl.| In bot., a more or less modified leaf which bears 
spores or sporangia, as a sorus-bearing frond of a fern.— 
spo/ro-phyte (-fit), n. [+ -phyte.] In bot., the asexual 
form of a plant in the alternation of generations: opposed to 
gametophyte. 
-sporous. Adjective termination from Gr. omopd, seed, E. 
spore, as in heterosporous, homosporous. 
spo-ro-Zo-an (sp6-rd-zd/an). I. a. Belonging or pertain- 
ing to the Sporozoa. See sporozoén. I. n. A sporozodn. 
>: spo-ro-zo-ite (spd-rd-z0/it), n. [See sporozodn.] In zodl., 
one of the minute active bodies or germs into which the spore 
of certain sporozoa divides, each finally developing into an 
adult individual. 
spo-ro-Z0-6n (spd-rd-zd’on), n.; pl. -zoa (-zd’/4). [NL., < 
Gr. oropa, seed, E. spore, + ¢ov, animal.] In zodl., any 
member of the Sporozoa, a class or group of minute parasitic 
protozoans which reproduce by sporulation, and which are 
mouthless, absorbing fluid food osmotically. 
spor-ran (spor’an), n. [Gael. sporan.] In Scottish High- 
land costume, a large purse, commonly of 
fur, worn hanging from the belt in front. 
See Scott’s “Rob Roy,” xxxiv. 
sport (sport), v. [For disport.] I. tr. To 
divert} or amuse (esp. one’s self: as, “We 
will hence forthwith, To feast and sport us 7 
at thy father’s house,” Shakspere’s ‘“‘Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” iv. 3. 185); pass (time) 
in amusement or sport (as, to sport the 
hours away); spend or squander lightly or 
recklessly (money or anything valuable: » 
often with away); spend or stake (money) 
in betting, gambling, or the likef; also, 
to display freely in public (colloq.: as, a7 
to sport a roll of money, a fine horse, Sporran of the mod- 
ora new hat; to sport radical opine °™f™ 
ions); have, bear, use, etc., with more or less ostentation 
(collog.: as, to sport a title; to sport honorable scars; to 
sport a footman); also, to shut (one’s door or ‘oak’), as 
against visitors (Eng., chiefly university slang: as, “My 
rooms are . . . separated from all mankind by a great, 
iron-clamped, outer door, my oak, which I sport when I go 
out or want to be quiet,” Hughes’s ‘“Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
i.). II. intr. To amuse one’s self with some pleasant 
pastime or recreation (as, “If all the year were playing 
holidays, To sport would be as tedious as to work’: Shak- 
spere’s “1 Henry IV.,” i. 2. 229); play, frolic, or gambol, 
as a child or an animal (as, ‘‘a shoal of fish sporting on the 
surface”: H. Melville’s ‘““Typee,” ii.); engage in some open- 
air or athletic pastime or sport; practise betting, gambling, 
or the like, or associate or interest one’s self in sports or pur- 
suits involving such practice (now chiefly as in sporting, 
p. a.); also, to dally, toy, or trifle playfully (as, “To sport 
with Amaryllis in the shade, Or with the tangles of Nezra’s 
hair”: Milton’s ‘“Lycidas,” 68); also, to deal lightly, or too 
lightly, or trifle, as with something serious (as, “In irritating 
a madman you do but sport with your own life,” Scott’s 
“Castle Dangerous,” xiii.; “It was selfishness which first 
made him sport with your affections,” Jane Austen’s “Sense 
and Sensibility,” xlvii.); jest, as in fun or ridicule; in biol., 
to develop as a sport, as an animal or a plant; produce sports. 
—sport, n. Diversion, amusement, or recreation; pleasant 
pastime; a particular form of pastime; esp., a pastime 
pursued in the open air or having an athletic character, as 
hunting, fishing, racing, baseball, tennis, golf, bowling, 
wrestling, boxing, etc.; a playt or theatrical entertainment} 
(see Shakspere’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” iii. 2. 14); 
amorous dalliancet (see Shakspere’s ‘Othello,’ ii. 1. 230); 
also, playful trifling, jesting, or mirth; mere jest, or pleas- 
antry (as, to do or say a thing in sport); derisive jesting, or 
ridicule; also, something sported with or tossed about like 
a plaything (as, to be the sport of the winds, or of circum- 
stances; ‘He seemed to have been only the helpless sport 
of a sinister chance,’ Howells’s “(Chance Acquaintance,” 
xiii.); an object of jesting, mirth, or derision (as, ““Contending 
wits become the sport of fools”: Pope’s “‘Essay on Criticism,” 
517); a laughing-stock; also, one who is interested in sports 
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or open-air pastimes; a sportsman; hence, a person of sports- 
manlike or admirable qualities, or considered with reference 
to such qualities (slang: as, oh, be a sport, or a good sport; 
a cheap sport); hence, a fellow or man (slang); also, a sport- 
ing man, or one who is interested in pursuits involving betting 
or gambling (colloq.); hence, a flashy or vulgarly showy 
person (colloq.); any person who affects fine clothes, smart 
manners or pastimes, etc. (colloq.); in biol., an animal or a 
plant, or a part of a plant, that shows an unusual or singular 
deviation from the normal or parent type.—to make sport 
of, to jest at; make fun of; ridicule; deride.—to turn to 
sport, to turn into or take as a matter for jesting or mirth: 
as, “Thrice I deluded her, and turn’d to sport Her impor- 
tunity” (Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes,’’ 396).—sport, 
sports, a. Of or pertaining to sport or sports, esp. of the 
open-air or athletic kind (as, “The Governors had recently 
made the discovery that a sports department was necessary 
to a good school, and had rented a field for cricket, football, 
and rounders”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” ii. 4); 
of garments, etc., suitable for use in open-air sports, or for 
outdoor or informal use generally.—sport’er, n. 

sport-ful (sport/ful), a. Full of or affording sport or diver- 
sion; amusing; also, inclined toward sport; playful; spor- 
tive; also, being or done merely in sport, rather than in 
earnest.—sport/ful-ly, adv.—sport/ful-ness, n. 

sport-ing (spdr/ting), p. a. That sports; playing or 
frolicking; esp., engaging in, given to, or interested in open- 
air or athletic sports (as, a sporting team; a sporting family 
or community); pertaining to, concerned with, or suitable 
for such sports (as, sporting news, papers, or writers; sporting 
goods; “a few muskets and two sporting guns,” J. Conrad’s 
“Rescue,” i. 2); sportsmanlike, as qualities, conduct, etc. 
(as, “By Jove, that’s sporting of you”: A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son’s “If Winter Comes,” iii. 6); also, interested in or con- 
nected with sports or pursuits involving betting or gambling 
(as, sporting men; the sporting fraternity; sporting in- 
terests); also, involving or inducing the taking of risk as in 
sport (collog.: as, a sporting proposition; to give one a 
sporting chance; to have no sporting blood or spirit).— 
sport/ing-ly, adv. 

spor-tive (spor/tiv), a. Inclined toward or characterized by 
sport; playful or frolicsome; jesting, jocose, or merry (as, 
“He is sometimes apt to indulge in sportwe remarks concern- 
ing his first love”: Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” xix.); 
amorous or wanton (obs. or archaic); also, pertaining to or 
of the nature of sport or sports; also, done in sport, rather 
than in earnest; in biol., tending to vary from the normal 
or parent type.—spor’tive-ly, adv.—spor’tive-ness, 7. - 

sports (sports), a. See sport, a. 

sports-man Goes n.; pl. -men. A man who en- 
gages in sport, esp. in some open-air sport such as hunting, 
fishing, racing, yachting, etc.; hence, one who exhibits 
qualities especially esteemed in those who engage in sports, 
such as fairness, self-control, freedom from mercenary 
motives, etc.; a sportsmanlike person.—sports’/man-like, 
sports’/man-ly, a. Like or befitting a sportsman; showing 
the qualities proper to or esteemed in a sportsman; in 
keeping with the character of a sportsman, as qualities, 
conduct, etc.; fair or honorable.—sports’man-ship, 7. 
The character, practice, or skill of a sportsman; sportsman- 
like conduct.—sports’/wom/an, n.; pl. -women (-wim’en). 

sport-y (spor’ti), a. Like or befitting a sport or sportsman; 
sportsmanlike; sporting; sometimes, flashy, or vulgarly 
showy; gay or fast (as, ‘““He was certain that she knew he was 
associating with what Floral Heights called ‘a sporty 
crowd’ ”’: Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” xxx.); in a milder 
sense, smart in dress, appearance, manners, etc.; stylish. 
[Colloq. ] ; : , 

spor-u-late (spor’é-lat), v. t. or 7.3 -lated, -lating. In biol., 
to convert into or form sporules or spores.—spor-u-la/tion 
(-la’shon), n. A 

spor-ule (spor’6l), n. [NL. sporula, dim. of spora, E. spore. ] 
In biol., a small spore; a spore; esp., a spore of certain fungi. 

sposh (sposh), n. [Appar. init.) Slush; watery matter; 
mud. [Local, U. S.]—sposh’y, a. 

spot (spot), n. [ME. spot = MD. spotte, spot: cf. Icel. 
spotti, small piece, bit.] A mark made by foreign matter, 
as mud, blood, paint, ink, etc.; a stain, blot, or speck, as on 
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a surface; hence, a moral stain, as on character or reputation; 
also, a blemish or flaw (as, “a lamb without blemish and 
without spot”: 1 Peter, i. 19); a small scar, eruptive mark, 
or the like, upon the skin; in general, a relatively small, 
usually roundish, part of a surface differing from the rest in 
appearance or character (as, a spot of color or of light; the 
spots, or pips, on dice or playing-cards; a sun-spot); a patch, 
blotch, fleck, or dot; sometimes, a patch or beauty-spot 
worn on the face or elsewheref; also, a limited portion 
or area of surface; a tract (as, “lab’ring well his little 
spot of ground”: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘“Georgics,” iv. 191); 
a place or locality (as, the spot where a house stood, or where 
a ship sank; a monument marks the spot; ‘‘a lonely spot 
by a woodside,” Gissing’s “Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft,” i. 38); a part, stage, or point in the course of some- 
thing (as, a spot in a narrative or a book); also, a small 
piece or quantity of something; a particle, speck, or atom 
(as, “This earth, a spot, a grain, An atom, with the firma- 
ment compared”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” viii. 17); also, 
one of a variety of domestic pigeons having white plumage 
with a spot of color on the forehead; also, a small scieenoid 
food-fish, Leiostomus xanthurus, of the eastern coast of the 
U. S., having dark bars on the upper part of the side and a 
dark spot on the shoulder (also called lafayette).—blind 
spot. See under blind, a.—in spots, in one spot, part, 
place, point, etc., and another (as, an argument weak in 
spots); also, at times, or by snatches (as, to sleep in spots). 
[Collog.]—on the spot, on that very spot without waiting 
to change place (as, those who offered resistance were shot 
on the spot); there and then; at once; also, on that very 
spot, or in that place or locality, rather than elsewhere (as, 
to be on the spot when needed; “You know in business 
there’s nothing like being on the spot,” Dunsany’s “If,” i. 4). 
—yellow spot. See under yellow, a.—spot, a. Made, 
paid, delivered, etc., on the spot or at once: as, spot cash; 
spot freight (freight which is to be shipped at once).—spot, 
v.; spotted, spotting. 1. tr. To make a spot or spots on; 
stain with spots; sully; blemish; also, to mark or diversify 
with spots, as of color; dot; stud; also, to note as of suspi- 
cious character (slang); detect or recognize (colloq.: as, 
“It was astonishing that a personage so notorious should 
not have been instantly ‘spotted’ in such a resort,” Arnold 
Bennett’s “The Old Adam,” ii.); single out beforehand, as 
the winner in a race (colloq.); also, to place on a particular 
spot, as a ball in billiards; scatter in various spots (as, 
“Stations either for sheep or cattle were spotted about ... 
over the whole country’: S. Butler’s ‘“Erewhon,”’ i.). IDL 
intr. To make a spot; cause a stain; also, to become 
spotted, as some fabrics when spattered with water. 
spot-less (spot’/les), a. Free from spot, stain, blemish, 
marks, etc.; immaculate; unsullied.—spot/less-ly, adv.— 
spot’less-ness, 7. 
spot-light (spot/lit), m. In theatrical use, a strong light 
thrown upon a particular spot on the stage in order to render 
some object, person, or group especially conspicuous. Also 


g. 

spot-ted (spot/ed), p. a. Stained with a spot or spots; 
sullied; blemished; also, marked with or characterized by 
a spot or spots.—spotted crake. See water-crake.— 
spotted deer. Same as axis?.—spotted fever, in pathol., 
any of various fevers characterized by spots on the skin, esp. 
cerebrospinal fever or typhus fever.—spotted moray. 
See moray.—spotted sandpiper. See sandpiper.—spot’- 
ted-ness, 7. 

spot-ter (spot’ér), m. One who or that which spots; specif., 
one employed to keep watch on others, esp. on employees 
as for evidence of dishonesty (colloq.). 

spot-ty (spot/i), a.; compar. spottier, superl. spottiest. Full 
of or having spots; spotted; characterized by or occurring 
in spots (as, spotty coloring; spotty vegetation); patchy; 
hence, lacking in uniformity or harmony of parts; irregular 
or uneven in quality or character (as, a spotty market).— 
spot’ti-ly, adv.—spot’ti-ness, n. 

spou-sal (spou/zal). [OF. espousaille: see espousal.] In. 
The ceremony of marriage, or nuptials (often in 7 also, 
the married statef. II. a. Of or pertaining to marriage; 
nuptial; matrimonial. 

spouse (spouz), n. [OF. spus, spous, espous, fem. spuse, 
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espouse (F. épour, fem. épouse), < L. sponsus, fem. sponsa, 
pp. of spondere, promise, betroth: cf. espouse and sponsor. 
Either member of a married pair in relation to the other; 
one’s husband or wife.—spouse, ». t.; spoused, spousing. 
To join, give, or take in marriage; marry: as, He her 
spous’d, and made his joyous bride” (Spenser’s “Faerie 
Queene,” v. 8. 2). [Obs. or archaic. ]—spouse/less, a. 
Having no spouse; unmarried or widowed: as, “The spouse- 
less Adriatic mourns her lord” (Byron’s “Childe Harold,” 
iv. 11). 
spout (spout), v. [ME. spowten = MD. spouten Ree). 
spuiten), spout: cf. Icel. spgta, spit, and E. spi?.] 1. intr. 
To discharge a liquid, etc., in a jet or continuous stream ; 
specif., to throw up spray in breathing, as a whale; fig., to 
talk or speak at some length or in an oratorical manner 
(colloq.: as, “the dreary spouting of the Reverend Bartholo- 
mew Irons,” Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” xxxiv.); also, to 
issue with force, as liquid through a narrow orifice. II. ir. 
To discharge or emit in a stream with some force; throw 
out as through a spout or pipe; fig., to utter or declaim in an 
oratorical manner (collog.: as, “We spouted blank verse at 
each other”: Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” xxxix.); also, 
to put ‘up the spout,’ or pawn (slang: as, “He wouldn’t 
spout the fenders and fire-irons — he ain’t so bad as that,” 
Thackeray’s “Pendennis,” ii. 22); also, to provide with a 
spout or spouts.—spout, n. A pipe or tube, or a tubular or 
lip-like projection, by which a liquid is discharged or poured, 
as from a roof or a pump, or a tea-pot or a pitcher; also, a 
trough or shoot for discharging or conveying grain, flour, etc.; 
also, a shoot or shaft formerly common in pawnbrokers’ 
shops, up which articles pawned were sent for storage (see 
up the spout, below); hence, a pawnbroker’s shop (slang); 
also, a blow-hole of a whale, etc.; also, a continuous stream 
of liquid, etc., discharged from, or as if from, a spout (as, 
“The rippling clear water . . . ran across the deck, and 
poured itself out in steady spouts at the lee scupper-holes”: 
H. Melville’s ‘“Moby-Dick,” liv.); a discharge of water or 
other liquid in a jet or column; specif., a waterspout; also, 
a column of spray thrown into the air by a whale in breathing 
(as, “Among whalemen, the spout is deemed poisonous; 
they try to evade it”: H. Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” Ixxxv.).— 
up the spout, in pawn, or pledged (see def. above); hence, 
lost or gone, as money, etc.; ruined or bankrupt, as a person, 
etc.; in general, done for (as, ‘The less said about the 
Brotherhood the better. It’s wp the spout”: John Hay’s 
“Bread-Winners,” xvi.). [Colloq. or slang.|—spout/er, n. 
—spout/=hole, n. A blow-hole or spiracle of a whale or 
other cetacean: as, ‘“The whale once more rolled out into 
view ... spasmodically dilating and contracting his 
spout-hole, with sharp, cracking, agonized respirations” 
(H. Melville’s ‘“Moby-Dick,” lxi.).—spout/less, a. Having 
no spout, as a pitcher.—spout/=shell, n. The shell of any 
of the marine gastropods of the family 
Aporrhaide, or the animal itself: so called fi 


from the spout-like aperture. Ga 
sprack (sprak), a. [Origin obscure: cf. G/ff> 


sprag1 and spry.] Active; lively; brisk; YL A) ‘ 
smart: as, “The carriage-horse . . . kicked $43 
him and broke his arm. A deal he cares: &/ 7 oe 
he be just as sprack . . . as ever’ (Miss ( 
Mulock’s “John Halifax,” x.). [Chiefly prov. 
Eng. ] 
sprag! (sprag), 8 ioe tabi Lively; 
smart; clever. ee akspere’s ‘Merry spout- a 
Wives of Windsor,” iv. 1. 84. fAreEate rhate es-pelecons). 
or prov. Eng. ] : : 
sprag? (sprag), n. [Origin obscure.] A prop used in coal- 
mining; also, a stout piece of wood used to check the revolu- 
tion of a wheel or the like; also, a bar or metal rod attached 
at its front end to a vehicle, and capable of being let down 
at its (pointed) rear end if the vehicle starts backward down 
a grade, when it prevents further backward movement by 
digging into or catching in the ground.—sprag?, v. t.; 
spragged, spragging. To prop, check, or stop with a sprag. 
sprain (spran), v. t. [OF. espreindre (F. épreindre), press 
out, wring, < L. exprimere: see express, v.| To overstrain 
or wrench (the ankle, wrist, or other part of the body at a 
joint) so as to injure without producing dislocation.— 
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sprain 


sprain, n. An act of spraining; a violent straining or 
wrenching of the parts surrounding a joint, without dis- 
location; the condition of being sprained. 

sprang (sprang). Preterit of spring. 

sprat (sprat), n.; pl. sprats or (esp. collectively) sprat. 
[Var. of earlier sprot, < AS. sprot.] A small, herring-like 
marine fish, 

Clupea sprat- 


pean waters; 
also, any of 
various other 


— mn ’ Cee 
ry Mase 


~! \ 
gah. 


(Cyr MINING 
small fishes, SUA 
mostly re- See , 
sembling this. prat (Clupea sprattus). 


sprat-tle (sprat/l), v. 2.; -tled, -tling. [Cf. Sw. sprattla, 
sprawl, scramble.] To scramble; struggle: as, “Cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha... thro’ the drift ... sprattle” 
(Burns’s “Winter Night,” 17). [Sc.]—sprat/tle, n. A 
scramble; a struggle: as, ‘in the deepest hole of the Nith, 
and making a spratile for your life’ (Scott’s “Redgaunt- 
fet, ch, xi.). [Sc.] 
sprawl (spral), v. [AS. spréawlian.] 1. intr. To toss or 
jerk the limbs about, as an infant or an animal lying on its 
back, or a person thrown down and struggling helplessly 
(as, “Jones . . . fell instantly upon the villain, and... 
laid him sprawling on the ground”: Fielding’s ‘Tom 
Jones,” ix. 2); often, to struggle convulsively, as in agony 
(as, “First hang the child, that he may see it sprawl’: 
Shakspere’s ‘Titus Andronicus,” v. 1. 51); be stretched out 
in irregular or ungraceful movements, as the limbs; also, to 
work one’s way awkwardly along with the aid of all the 
limbs; scramble; also, to lie or sit with the limbs stretched 
out in a careless or ungraceful posture (as, “On painted 
ceilings you devoutly stare, Where sprawl the saints of Verrio 
or Laguerre,”’ Pope’s ‘Moral Essays,” iv. 146; “Sprawling 
in the chair . . . he remained at ease,” J. Conrad’s “Rover,” 
iii.); hence, to spread out in a straggling or irregular manner, 
as vines, buildings, handwriting, etc. (as, “Overgrown cities 
sprawl over the neighboring green fields,” J. H. Robinson’s 
“Mind in the Making,” vi. 13; ‘The funeral sermon was 
written in the minister’s large sprawling characters,’ S. R. 
Crockett’s “Stickit Minister,” xv.). II. tr. To stretch 
out (the limbs) as in sprawling (as, “The Dominie . . . had 
made bows . . . sprawling out his leg, and bending his back 
like an automaton’: Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” xx.); also, 
to spread out or distribute in a straggling manner.—sprawl, 
m. The act of sprawling; a sprawling posture; also, a 
straggling array of something; also, activity, energy, or ‘go’ 
(prov. or colloq.).—sprawl/er, n. One who or that which 
sprawls; the larva of any of various moths, or the moth; 
esp., in the U.S., the hellgrammite, the 
larva of Corydalus cornutus.—sprawl’y, 
a. Tending to sprawl; straggly. 
spray! (spra), n. [ME. spray, sprai; 
origin uncertain.] Slender shoots or 
twigs of trees or shrubs, growing or cut, 
collectively (as, ‘He felled wood And 
from the trees did lop the needlesse 
spray”: Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” 
vii. 7. 42); more commonly now, a 
single slender shoot, twig, or branch (as, 
“Not a leaf nor vine Nor birch-spray 
trembling in the still moonshine”: 
Whittier’s “To C. S.”’”); a small branch 
or piece of some plant with its leaves, 
flowers, or berries, growing or detached 
(as, a spray of oak, holly, or ivy; a 
spray of roses or of lily-of-the-valley; 
“T could be wishing I had brought you 
a spray of that heather,” Stevenson’s 
“David Balfour,” i.); an artificial imi- 
tation of such a branch or piece, as in 


(Hellgram- 


b Sprawler ies : 
illi ] te), two thi natu- 

millinery, jewelry, etc., or a decota tiviermits), two. thitda/na 

figure representing one, as on a fabric. 

spray? (spra), m. [Origin uncertain: cf. MD. sprayen, to 


into small 


sprinkle.| Water or other liquid broken He HS 
as, the spray 


particles and blown or falling through the air 
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of a cataract; ‘The flying sea-spray drenches Fore and aft 
the rowers’ benches,” Longfellow’s “Saga of King Olaf,” 
xi.); also, a jet of fine particles of liquid discharged from an 
atomizer or other appliance, as for medicinal treatment, 
disinfecting, killing insects, etc.; aliquid to be discharged 
in such a jet, or an appliance for discharging it; also, a 
quantity of particles of matter, or of small objects, flying 
or discharged through the air (as, a spray of sand; a spray 
of bullets).—spray?, v. I. tr. To scatter in the form of 
spray or fine particles (as, ‘Where the niched snow-bed 
sprays down Its powdery fall”: M. Arnold’s “Switzerland,” 
ll.); apply as a spray (as, to spray an insecticide upon 
plants); also, to sprinkle or treat with a spray (as, to spray 
plants with water or an insecticide; to spray the throat); 
direct a spray of particles, missiles, etc., upon (as, to spray 
the enemy’s lines with artillery fire). II. intr. To scatter 
spray; discharge a spray; also, to take the form of spray; 
issue aS spray.—spray/er, n. One who or that which 
sprays; an apparatus for spraying. 
spray-ey! (spra/i), a. Consisting of or resembling sprays, 
as of a plant. 
spray-ey? (spra/i), a. 
form of spray. 
spread (spred), v. t.; spread, spreading. [AS. sprédan = 
D. spreiden = G. spreiten, spread.] To draw or stretch 
out to the full width, as a cloth, a rolled or folded map, 
folded wings, etc. (as, “They spread their blankets and lay 
down side by side,” H. Kingsley’s ““Geoffry Hamlyn,”’ xxx.: 
often with owt); expand, unfold, or open; unfurl (as, “ 
bid ye spread the sail ye furled, And make on towards the 
straits”: W. Morris’s “Jason,” iv. 700); extend (the arms, 
branches, oars, etc.); extend over a greater or a relatively 
great area, space, or period (often with owt: as, to spread 
out handwriting; to spread out a group of persons; to spread 
payments over a term of years); force apart, as walls, 
rails, etc., under pressure; flatten out (as, “silver spread 
into plates,” Jer. x. 9; to spread the end of a rivet by ham- 
mering); also, to lay out flat, as on the ground (as, “Spread 
peneath a rock, he sigh’d alone’: Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s 
“Pastorals,” x. 22); display in the full extent (as, “He 
look’d, and saw wide territory spread Before him, towns, and 
rural works between”: Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” xi. 638); 
set forth in full, esp. on a record; also, to dispose or dis- 
tribute in a sheet or layer (as, to spread hay to dry; to spread 
straw for a bed); apply in a thin layer or coating (as, “He 
carved ... carvings of cherubims .. . and spread gold 
upon the cherubims”: 1 Kings, vi. 32); smear (butter, jam, 
paint, plaster, etc.) on something; extend or distribute over 
a region, place, etc. (as, ““O’er sandy wilds were yellow har- 
vests spread,” Pope’s “Windsor Forest,” 88; this race is 
now spread all over the island); also, to overlay, cover, or 
coat with something (as, “The workman melteth a graven 
image, and the goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold”: 
Isa. xl. 19); smear (bread, etc.) with butter or the like; set 
or prepare (a table, etc.), as for a meal; also, to extend over, 
or overspread (archaic: as, “Rich tap’stry spread the 
streets,’ Dryden’s “‘Palamon and Arcite,”’ iii. 104); also, to 
send out in various directions, as light, sound, mist, etc.; 
shed or scatter abroad; diffuse or disseminate, as knowledge, 
fame, news, terror, disease, etc.—to spread one’s self, to 
display one’s self in all one’s greatness (as, “I have seen the 
wicked in great power, and spreading himself like a green 
bay tree”: Ps. xxxvii. 35); also, to exert one’s self to an 
unusual extent to produce a good effect or fine impression 
(colloq.: as, to spread one’s self in giving a dinner; he spread 
himself on that contribution).—spread, v. 17. To become 
stretched out or extended, as a flag in the wind; expand, as 
in growth (as, “And drooping chestnut-buds began To 
spread into the perfect fan”: Tennyson’s “Sir Launcelot and 
Queen Guinevere’’); extend over a greater or a considerable 
area or period; be forced apart, as the rails of a car-track; 
also, to be or lie outspread or fully extended or displayed, 
as a landscape or scene; also, to admit of being spread or 
applied in a thin layer, as a soft substance; also, to become 
extended or distributed over a region, as population, animals, 
plants, etc.; become shed abroad, diffused, or disseminated, 
as light, influences, rumors, ideas, infection, etc.—spread, n. 
The act of spreading, or the state of being spread; expansion; 


Forming or scattering spray; in the 
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extension; diffusion; also, the extent of spreading (as, to 
measure the spread of the branches of a tree, or the spread 
of rails under heavy traffic); capacity for spreading (as, 
the spread of an elastic material); also, a stretch, expanse, 
or extent of something (as, ‘‘a vast spread of gorse and fern,” 
Disraeli’s “Coningsby,” iii. 4; ‘a spread of level land, broad 
and beautiful,” Wister’s “Virginian,” xxxiii.); also, some- 
thing to be spread; a cloth covering for a bed, table, or the 
like; esp., a bedspread; also, any food-preparation used for 
spreading on bread, etc., as fruit jam or peanut butter; 
also, a repast set out, esp. a choice repast, or feast (colloq.); 
also, a pretentious display made (colloq.: as, to make a 
spread); also, in the stock-exchange, etc., a privilege con- 
sisting of a put and a call combined, giving the holder the 
right, at his option, either of delivering a certain amount of 
stock, etc., at a specified price, or of buying a certain amount 
of stock, etc., at another specified price, within a fixed time. 
—spread, p.a. Stretched out, expanded, or extended (as, 
spread sails; spread wings); of a precious stone, compara- 
tively broad but shallow, or flat and thin. 

spread ea-gle (spred é/gl). A representation of an eagle 
with outspread wings (used as an emblem of the U. S.); 
also, a boastful person; also, a person tied with arms and 
legs outstretched, esp. to be flogged.—spread/=ea/gle, a. 
Having or suggesting the form of a spread eagle; also, boast- 
ful or bombastic, esp. in the display of patriotism or national 
vanity (as, spread-eagle oratory; ‘“‘spread-eagle politicians,” 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” xxxiii.).—spread/=ea/gle, 
v. t.; -gled, -gling. To stretch out in the manner of a spread 
eagle (as, “I remember looking at my hand spread-eagled 
against the rock’’: Buchan’s ‘Three Hostages,”’ xxi.); tie in 
such a position, as a person to be punished.—spread/= 
ea/gle-ism, 7. Boastfulness or bombast, esp. in the display 
of patriotism or national vanity. 

spread-er (spred’ér), m. One who or that which spreads; 
a of various devices or apparatuses for spreading some- 
thing. 

spree (spré), m. [Origin uncertain.] A lively frolic (as, 
“young clerks on a mild spree, ready for fun”: John Hay’s 
“Bread-Winners,”’ vii.); also, a bout or spell of drinking to 
intoxication; a fit of drunkenness.—spree, v. 2.; spreed, 
spreeing. To go on a spree: as, “You travel together, you 
spree together” (Wister’s “Virginian,” xxxi.). 

sprent (sprent), pp. [Pp. of spreng (otherwise obs.), < AS. 
sprengan, sprinkle, causative of springan, E. spring, v.] 
Sprinkled: as, ‘All the ground with purple bloud was sprent” 
(Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” iv. 2. 18); “the brown hair 
sprent with grey” (M. Arnold’s “Thyrsis”), [Archaic.] 

sprew (spré), nm. See sprue}. ' 

sprig (sprig), n. [ME. sprigge: cf. MLG. sprik, dry twig.] 
A shoot, twig, or small branch (as, “It became a vine, and 
brought forth branches, and shot forth sprigs”: Ezek. xvii. 
6); a small spray of some plant with its leaves, flowers, etc. 
(as, a sprig of mint, lavender, or heather; “sprigs of rose- 
mary,” Shakspere’s “King Lear,” ii. 3. 16); an ornament ora 
decorative figure having the form of such a spray (as, “glasses 
covered with little gold sprigs”: H. James’s “Europeans,” 
ii.); also, a person as a scion or offshoot of a family or class 
(as, a sprig of the nobility); hence, a youth or young fellow; 
also, a brad or headless nail with a projection on one side at 
the top; also, a brad or small wedge-shaped piece of tin-plate 
or the like, for holding glass in a sash.—sprig, v. t.; sprigged, 
sprigging. To decorate (fabrics, pottery, etc.) with a design 
of sprigs or small floral sprays (as, “a blue satin tie sprigged 
with gold”: Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” ii.); also, to fasten 
with sprigs or brads.—sprig’ger, n.—sprig’/gy,a. Abound- 
ing in, consisting of, or resembling sprigs. 

spright (sprit), . A former spelling of sprite (spirit). 

spright-ful (sprit/ful), a. Full of spirit; spirited: as, 
“Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman” (Shakspere’s 
“King John,” iv. 2.177). [Obs. or archaic. ] 

spright-ly (sprit/li), a.; compar. sprightlier, superl. spright- 
liest. Full of or characterized by spirit; spirited, mettle- 
some, or dashing (as, “that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, 
that runs o’ horseback up a hill perpendicular”: Shakspere’s 
“1 Henry IV.,” ii. 4. 377); animated, vivacious, or cheerfully 
gay, as persons, the mood, looks, or air, talk, wit, etc. (as, 
“The young lady is very handsome, sprightly, and agreeable’”’: 
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Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” Oct. 26); lively, as music, 
dances, etc.; bright, as colors; also, full of life, brisk, or 
fresh and sharp, as liquors, etc. (as, “And from the dregs of 
life think to receive What the first sprightly running could 
not give”: Dryden’s “Aurengzebe,” iv. 1); piquant, as flavor. 
—spright/li-ly, adv.—spright/li-ness, n.—spright/ly, adv. 
In a sprightly manner. 
spring (spring), v.; pret. sprang or sprung, pp. sprung, ppr. 
springing. (AS. springan (pret. sprang, pp. sprungen) = DB 
and G. springen = Icel. and Sw. springa = Dan. springe, 
spring.] I.intr. To rise or move suddenly and lightly as by 
some inherent power (as, to spring into the air, to one’s 
feet, or from one’s chair; to spring aside; a tiger about to 
spring); leap, jump, or bound; start or rise from cover, as 
partridges; go or come suddenly as if with a leap (as, the 
sword springs from its scabbard; blood springs to the face; 
“The tempest crackles on the leads, And, ringing, springs 
from brand and mail,” Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad,” 54); 
shoot, dart, or fly; specif., to fly back or away in escaping 
from a forced position, as by resilient or elastic force or 
from the action of a spring (as, boughs drawn down spring 
back when released; a trap springs; a door springs to); 
start or work out of place, as parts of a mechanism, structure, 
etc.; split or crack, as a bat; become bent or warped, as 
boards; explode, as a mine; also, to issue suddenly, as 
water, blood, sparks, fire, etc. (often with forth, out, or up); 
spout, gush, or burst forth; well up or rise, as a stream from 
the earth; begin to appear, or dawn, as day, light, etc. 
(archaic); come into being, rise, or arise (often with wp: 
as, towns, Sects, or industries spring up; “Presently a breeze 
sprang up,” H. Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” xci.; “Hope springs - 
eternal in the human breast,’”’ Pope’s “Essay on Man,” 
i. 95); often, to arise by growth, as from a seed or germ, 
bulb, root, etc.; grow, as plants; proceed or originate, as 
from a source or cause (as, ‘Whence springs this deep 
despair?’ Shakspere’s ‘3 Henry VI.,” iii. 3. 12); have one’s 
birth, or be descended, as from a family, person, stock, etc. 
(as, “Piers Gaveston, a foreigner sprung from a family of 
Guienne”’: Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” iv. 5); _ 
also, to rise or extend upward, as a spire; take an upward 
course or curve from a point of support, as an arch. IQér. 
To cause to spring; rouse (partridges, etc.) from cover; 
cause to fly back, move, or act by elastic force, a spring, etc. 
(as, to spring a trap or a lock); cause to start out of place or 
work loose; split or crack (as, “The Druid has sprung her 
foremast’’: Cooper’s “Two Admirals,” xxiv.); come to have 
by cracking, etc. (as, to spring a leak, as a ship does); bend 
by force, or force (in) by bending, as a slat or bar; explode 
(a mine); fig., to bring out, disclose, produce, make, etc., 
suddenly (as, to spring a surprise or a piece of news on a 
person; to spring a joke); also, to cause to spring up or 
arise}; produce in growth}; also, to commence the upward 
course or curve of (an arch, etc.); also, to spring or leap over 
(as, “to spring the fence”: Thomson’s “Seasons,” Autumn, 
575); also, to fit with elastic springs, as a vehicle; also, to 
move by means of springs or ropes, asa ship.—spring. [AS. 
spring, spryng.| I.n. The act of springing; a leap, jump, 
or bound (as, “The dog made a spring at the horses’ heads”: 
Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xlvii.); a flying back from a forced 
position (as, “the bow well bent, and smart the spring”: 
Cowper’s “Human Frailty”); an elastic or springy move- 
ment; elasticity or springiness; an elastic contrivance or 
body, as a strip or wire of steel coiled spirally, a strip of steel 
otherwise suitably shaped or adjusted, or any of various 
other devices, which, when compressed, bent, or otherwise 
forced from its normal shape, has the power of recovering 
this by virtue of its elasticity, and which is used for commu- 
nicating motion, controlling movement, diminishing con- 
cussion, etc.; an elastic organ by which various insects are 
enabled to spring into the air; any moving or actuating 
agency (as, “Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul”: 
Pope’s “Essay on Man,” ii. 59); also, a springing or starting 
from place; a split or crack, as in a mast; a bend or warp 
as in a board; also, an issue of water from the earth, flowing 
away as a small stream or standing as a pool or small lake 
or the place of such an issue (as, surface springs; mineral 
springs; hot springs); fig., a source of something (as, “On 
me, me only, as the source and spring Of all corruption, all 
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the blame lights due’: Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” x. 832); 
also, the act or time of springing or appearing; the dawn, 
as of day, light, etc. (archaic: as, “It came to pass about the 
spring of the day,” 1 Sam. ix. 26; “at morning spring 
and even-fall,” Whittier’s “Mogg Megone,’’ ii.); the 
first season of the year, in North America taken as comprising 
March, April, and May, in Great Britain February, March, 
and April; fig., the first and freshest period (as, the spring 
of life or of love); also, a springing up, arising, or originating 
(obs. or rare); a young growth of something, as trees (now 
prov. Eng.); a plantation or wood of young trees (now prov. 
Eng.); a shoot}, sprout}, small branchf, or young treet; 
fig., a youth} or young fellow} (cf. sprig); also, a high tide, or 
spring-tide; also, the rise of an arch, or the point or line at 
which an arch springs from its support; also, a rope or 
hawser run out from some part of a ship to another vessel, a 
fixed object, etc., as to turn the ship into a desired position 
when hauled upon; also, a lively tune, esp. a dance-tune 
(obs. or Sc.). I. a. Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or 
suitable for the season of spring (as, spring winds; spring 
flowers; spring millinery); of grain, etc., suitable for sowing 
in the spring.—spring wheat. See under wheat. 
spring-al!, spring-ald! (spring’al, -ald), n. [OF. espringale, 
prob. from Teut. and akin to E. spring.] A medieval 
military engine for throwing stones or other missiles. 
spring-ald?, spring-al? (spring’ald, -al), ». [Appar. < 
spring.| A youth; a young fellow: as, “A springald Can’t, 
like ripe age, in gorman- 


dise excel” (Byron’s 
“Don Juan,” xv. 70). 
[Archaic.] 


spring=beau-ty (spring’- 
biti), n.; pl. -tves (-tiz). 
An American spring 
flower of the portula- 
caceous genus Clay- 
tonia, esp. C. virginica, a 
low, succulent herb with 
a raceme of white or 
pink flowers. 
spring=board (spring’- 
bord), m. An elastic 
board used in vaulting, 
etc.; also, a  project- 
ing board from the 
end of which persons 
dive. 
spring-bok (spring’bok), 
mn. {S. Afr. D., ‘spring-buck.’] A South African gazelle, 
Gazella (or 
A ntidorcas) 
euchore, which 
has a habit of 
springing up- 
ward in play 
Or eWwanle nl 
alarmed. Also 
called springer. 
springe 
(sprinj), n. 
[ME. springe, 
sprenge; prob. 
related to E. 
spring.] AW 
snare for catch- 
ing small game: 
as, ‘‘springes 
to catch wood- 
cocks” (Shak- 
spere’s ‘“Ham- 
let,” i. 3, 115). 
Often fig.— 
springe, v.; ; 
springed, springeing. 1. tr. To catch in a springe. 
intr. To set springes; catch game with springes. : 
spring-er (spring/ér), n. One who or that which springs; 
the springbok; a grampus; a spaniel of any of the larger 
breeds of field-spaniels, including the clumber, used to spring 


Flowers and Root of Spring-beauty (Clay- 
tonta virginica). 


Springbok. 
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<, from; +, and; 


(variable) d as d or j, s as s or sh, t as t or ch, % 
’, primary accent; “, secondary accent; }, obsolete; 
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sprinkling 


or flush game; in arch., the impost of an arch, or the bottom 
stone of an arch resting upon the impost. 

spring=gar-den (spring/gir’dn), nm. A public pleasure- 
garden, as formerly in Hyde Park and at Vauxhall, London. 
[Now hist. or in place-names, etc. | 

spring=gun (spring’/gun), n. A gun set for trespassers, 
poachers, etc., or for large animals, to be discharged by 
accidental contact, as with a wire attached to the trigger. 

spring=halt (spring/halt), m. A nervous disorder in horses, 
causing an involuntary convulsive movement of the hind 
legs in walking; string-halt. 

spring=head (spring’hed), n. The spring or fountainhead 
from which a stream flows; fig., the source of something. 

spring=house (spring/hous), n. A small outbuilding con- 
structed over a spring or brook, used as a dairy or a place to 
keep meat, etc., cool. [U.S.] 

spring-i-ly (spring’i-li), adv. In a springy manner; with a 
springy movement or step.—spring’i-ness, 7. 

spring-ing (spring/ing), m. The act of one who or that 
which springs; in arch., the point or line from which an arch 
springs or rises; the spring. 

spring-less (spring/les), a. Without spring or elasticity; 
also, without elastic springs, as a vehicle (as, “‘big springless 
carts’: W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” vii.); 
also, without springs of water, as a region; also, having no 
spring season. 

spring-let (spring/let), n. A little spring (of water): as, 
“Out from the little hill Oozes the slender springlet still” 
(Scott’s ““Marmion,” vi. 37). 

spring-like (spring/lik), a. Resembling or befitting the 
spring season: as, springlike weather; “A drowsy springlike 
sultriness pervaded the air” (Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” ii.). 

spring=lock (spring/lok), n. A lock which fastens automati- 
cally by a spring. 

spring-tail (spring’tal), n. Any of various wingless insects 
of the order Thysanura, having a pair of elastic tail-like 
appendages which are ordinarily folded 
under the abdomen, but when suddenly ex- % 
tended enable the insect to spring into the 
air.—spring’=tailed, a. 

spring=tide (spring/tid), n. The excep- 
tionally high tide at or soon after the new 
or the full moon; fig., any great flood or 
swelling rush (as, ‘“Woe, wonder, and sen- 
sation high, In one spring-tide of ecstasy!” 
Scott’s “Marmion,” i., Introd.). 

spring-tide (spring/tid), n. Springtime: as, 
“Sounds as of the springtide they... 
While the chill months long for May” 
(Rossetti’s “Love’s Nocturn’”). 

spring-time (spring/tim), n. The season of 
spring; fig., the first or earliest period (as, 
the springtime of life; the springtime of the Springtail, greatly 
worl d). enlarged. 

spring-y (spring/i), a.; compar. springier, superl. springiest. 
Characterized by spring or elasticity (as, a springy step; 
“A laughing school-boy . . . Riding the springy branches of 
an elm,” Keats’s “Sleep and Poetry”); elastic; resilient; 
also, abounding in or having springs of water, as land. 
sprin-kle (spring’kl), v.; -kled, -kling. [ME. sprenklen 
D. sprenkelen = G. sprenkeln, sprinkle.] I.tr. To scatter, 
as a liquid or a powder, in drops or particles; let fall in 
minute quantities here and there; strew thinly or lightly; 
fig., to disperse or distribute here and there (as, “These, 
and such other reflections, are sprinkled up and down the 
writings of all ages”: Steele, in “Spectator,” 11); also, to 
overspread with drops or particles of water, powder, or the 
like; besprinkle; hence, to diversify or intersperse with 
objects scattered here and there (as, “A level plain Of spa- 
cious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er’’: Cowper’s “Task,” i. 
164); also, to cleanse or purify, as with drops of waterf. 
Il. intr. To be sprinkled; issue in drops or particles; also, 
to rain slightly.—sprin/kle, n. The act or an act of sprin- 
kling; also, that which is sprinkled; a light rain; fig., a small 
quantity or number; also, a device for sprinkling something, 
esp. holy watert.—sprin/kler, n. One who or that which 
sprinkles; a device or apparatus for sprinkling. —sprin/kling, 
m. The act of one who or that which sprinkles; also, that 


nee SEEN 


F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


sprint 


which is sprinkled; a small quantity sprinkled or to be 
sprinkled; fig., a small quantity or number scattered here 
and there (as, “The assembly room . . . already held a fair 
sprinkling of men”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Clayhanger,” i. 10). 
sprint (sprint), v. 7. [Cf. ME. sprenten, spring, leap, also 
E. spurt}.] To springf or leapt; also, to go at full speed, 
esp. for a short distance, as in running, rowing, etc.; race 
in this manner.—sprint, n. A sprinting; a short spell of 
running, rowing, etc., at full speed; a short race at full speed. 
—sprint/er, n. 
sprit (sprit), n. [AS. spréot = D. spriet, pole; akin to E. 
sprout: cf. bowsprit.| A pole, esp. one for propelling a boat; 
naut., a small pole or spar crossing a fore-and-aft sail diag- 
onally from the mast to the upper aftmost corner, thus 
serving to extend the sail. 
sprite (sprit), n. [ME. sprite, sprete, < OF. F. esprit, < L. 
spiritus, E. spirit.| Spirit, or a spirit (obs. or archaic except 
as in the following); an elf, fairy, or goblin (as, ‘Of these 
am I, who thy protection 
claim, A watchful sprite, 
and Ariel is my name”: 
Pope’s ‘“Rapeof the Lock,” 
i. 106). 
sprit-sail (sprit/sal, naut. 
-sl), n. Naut., a sail ex- 
tended by a sprit. 
sprock-et (sprok/et), 7. 
[Origin obscure.] In 
mach., one of a set of pro- 
jections on the rim of a 
wheel, arranged so as to 
engage the links of a chain; 
hence, a sprocket-wheel.—sprock/et=wheel, n. In mach., 
a wheel having sprockets for engaging 
the links of a chain passing over it. 
sprout (sprout), ». [ME. spruten = D. 
spruiten = MLG. spruten = G. spries- 
sen, sprout: cf. sprit.] I. intr. To shoot § 
forth, as a bud from a seed or stock; ¥ 
spring out or up by natural growth; also, W 
of a seed, plant, etc., to put forth buds 
or shoots; specif., to germinate, or begin 
to grow, prematurely. II. tr. To cause 
to sprout forth or to put forth sprouts; also, to remove 
sprouts from.—sprout,n. A shoot ofa plant; esp., a shoot 
or new growth developing from a germinating seed, or 
from a rootstock, tuber, bud, or the like; pl., Brussels 
sprouts; sing., in forestry, a tree which has grown from a 
stump or root; in general, something resembling or suggest- 
ing a sprout, as in growth; as applied to a person, a scion (as, 
“The noble Athelstane of Coningsburgh is no more—the 
last sprout of the sainted Confessor!” Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” 
xxxii.).—a course of sprouts, a disciplinary thrashing; 
a course of severe discipline. 
[Colloq., U. S.] 
spruce! (sprés), n. [ME. 
Spruce, for Pruce, Prussia, 
used attributively to desig- 
nate boards, coffers, leather, 
etc., from that country.] Any 
member of the pinaceous genus 
Picea, consisting of coniferous 
evergreen trees with needle- 
shaped leaves, as P. abies 
(‘Norway spruce’), P. cana- 
densis (‘white spruce’), and 
P. mariana (‘black spruce’); 
any of various allied trees, 
as the Douglas spruce (see 
Douglas spruce) and the hem- 
lock-spruce (see hemlock- 
spruce); the wood of any 
such tree. 
spruce? (spris), a.; compar. 
sprucer, superl. sprucest. 
[Origin uncertain; perhaps 
the same word as spruce}, 
through (obs.) Spruce leather, 


Boat with Spritsail. 


LEA 


i P, 
CATTLE, 


Sprocket-wheel. 


Branchlet, with Cone, of Norway 
Spruce (Picea abies), 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; 
Glect, agdny, int, nite; (obscured) errant, 
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spruce=fir (sprés/fer’), n. 


spruce-ly (sprés/li), adv. 


sprung (sprung). 


moving bark; 


spue (spi), v. 
spume (spiim), n. [OF. F. spume, < L. spuma, foam.] 


spu-mous (spii/mus), a. 


spum-y (spii/mi), a. 


not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, 
opera, ardent, actor, natire; 


spumy 


a leather from Prussia formerly used for jerkins, etc.] 
Smart in dress or appearance (as, “a good-looking man; 
spruce and dapper, and very tidy”: Trollope’s “Barchester 
Towers,” iii.); trim; neat; dapper; fine; also, finicalf or 
nice}.—spruce?, v.; spruced, sprucing. I. tr. 
spruce or smart: often with wp. IL. intr. To make one’s 
self spruce; become spruce: usually with wp. 


spruce=beer (sprés/bér’), . [See spruce!.] Beer from 


Prussiat; also, a fermented beverage made with the leaves 
and small branches of the spruce-tree, or with an extract 


prepared from them. . 
A spruce (genus Picea), esp. the 


Norway spruce. 


spruce=-gum (sprés/gum/’), n. A resinous exudation from 


various spruces and firs, used as a masticatory or chewing- 
gum, or an ingredient of chewing-gum. 
In a spruce manner; smartly; 


trimly.—spruce/ness, n. 


sprue! (spré), . [D. spruw.] In pathol., the disease 


thrush; also, a tropical disease characterized by an inflamed 
condition of the mucous membranes of the mouth and tongue; 
psilosis. 


sprue? (spré), m. [Origin obscure.] In fownding, an open- 


ing or passage through which molten metal is poured or run 
into a mold; also, the waste piece of metal cast in this 
opening. 


spruit (sproit), n. [D., sprout, offshoot.] A small water- 


course, often dry or nearly so; a small stream. [South 
Africa. ] 

Preterit and past participle of spring.— 
sprung, p.a. That has worked loose from a fastening, as a 
part of a tool; split or cracked, as a mast; bent or warped, 
as a board; tipsy or drunk (prov. or colloq.). 


spry (spri), a.; compar. spryer, superl. spryest. [Origin 


obscure: cf. sprack.] Active; nimble; brisk: as, “A spry 
fellow, your friend. He slipped through my hands like a 
shadow” (Chesterton’s “Magic,” i.). [Chiefly prov. or 
colloq.|—spry/ly, adv.—spry’ness, n. 


spud (spud), n. [ME. spudde, knife; origin uncertain.] 


A knifef or daggerj; a spade-like instrument, esp. one witha 
narrow blade, as for digging up or cutting the roots of weeds; 
a kind of pronged instrument for digging; a small spade-like 
een used for various purposes in surgery; a chisel-like 
tool for re- 


also, any- 


thing short 
and thick = 
(prov. or 
colloq.); a 


Spud for removing Bark. 


potato (prov. or colloq.).—spud, v. t.; spudded, spudding. 
To remove with a spud.—spud/der, nm. One who spuds; one 


who removes bark with a spud; also, a spud, or tool for re- 
moving bark. 
See spew. 


Foam; froth; scum.—spume, v.; spumed, spuming. I. 
intr. To foam or froth. IL. fr. To send forth as or like 
foam or froth. 


spu-mes-cence (spii-mes’ens), n. Spumescent or foamy 


state; frothiness. 


spu-mes-cent (spii-mes’ent),a. [L. spwmescens (-ent-), ppr. 


of spumescere, grow foamy, < spuma, E. spume.] Foamy; 
foam-like; frothy. 


spu-mo-ne (spi-md/na), n.; pl. spwmoni (-né). [It., < 


spuma, froth, foam, < L. spuwma, E. spume.] A table 
delicacy of Italian origin, consisting of a cup-like or molded 
receptacle formed of layers of ice-cream or water-ice in- 
closing an inner mass of whipped cream containing bits of 
candied fruit, chopped nut-kernels, etc.: often made in the 
form of a truncated cone, which is cut vertically in wedge- 


shaped pieces for serving. 

[L. spuwmosus, < spuma, E. 
spume.] Foamy; frothy; spumy: as, “a crazy boat, 
which made a spumous track upon the water as it jogged 
along” (Dickens’s “(Hard Times,” ii. 1). 

Covered with, consisting of, or re- 
sembling spume; foamy; frothy. 


pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary 
ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; tH, then; y, you; 


To make © 


spun ° 


spun (spun). Preterit and past participle of spin.—spun, 
p. a. That has undergone spinning; formed by or as 
by spinning.—spun silk, silk waste spun into yarn (in 
the manner of wool), and used fer making fabrics, hosiery, 
etc.—spun yarn, naut., cord formed of rope-yarns loosely 
a together: used for serving ropes, bending sails, 
etc. 
spunk (spungk), m. [Orig. Sc.; origin obscure.] A spark 
or gleam, or a small fire (chiefly Sc.); touchwood, tinder, or 
punk; a friction match (Sc. and prov. Eng.); also (colloq.), 
courage or pluck; spirit or mettle.—spunk, v. 7. With out, 
to come to light, or become known (Sc.); with wp, to show 
spunk, pluck, or spirit (collog., U. S.).—spunk’y, a.; com- 
par. spunkier, superl. spunkiest. Full of spunk, pluck, or 
spirit; plucky; spirited: as, “He is a spunky fellow, and Ill 
be his second”? (Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” iii.). [Colloq.] 
—spunk’i-ly, adv.—spunk’i-ness, n. 
spur (sper), n. [AS. spora, spura, = D. spoor = OHG. 
sporo (G. sporn) = Icel. sport, spur: cf. spurn.] A pricking 
instrument worn on a 
horseman’s heel, for goad- 
ing a horse onward; 
hence, anything which 
goads, impels, or urges 
to action or speed, or a 
stimulus, incitement, or 
incentive (as, “How Andy 
runs ! Fear’s a fine spur,” 
Lover’s “Handy Andy,” 
lii.; ‘Necessity was the 
spur to invention,” De- 
foe’s “Captain Single- 
ton,” iii.); also, some- 


Forms of Spurs. — a, 


. sooty _ (t2th or 13th century) ; 
thing projecting, and re (Henry IV.); c, long-spiked rowel-spur 


knight’s spur 
b, brass spur 


sembling or suggesting a (Edward IV.); d, long-necked brass spur 
spur; a sharp-pointed Henry VII.) ; ¢, steelspur (Henry VIII.). 
process, formation, or growth; a stiff, usuallysharp, horny pro- 
cess on the leg of various birds, as the domestic cock; a sharp 
piercing or cutting instrument fastened on the leg of a game- 
cock, for use in fighting; a slender, usually hollow, projection 
from some part of a flower, as from the calyx of the larkspur 
or the corolla of the violet; the disease ergot in rye and 
certain other cereals, characterized by horn-like growths 
often an inch in length; a short or stunted branch or shoot, 
as of a tree; any short or other branch, as of a railroad-line 
or railroad-track; in carp., a brace, esp. one connecting or 
strengthening a post and some other part; in arch., any 
offset from a wall, etc., as a buttress; specif., a griffe; in 
phys. geog., a ridge or line of elevation projecting from or 
subordinate to the main body of a mountain or mountain- 
range (as, “The west side of the Judzan uplands consists of 
steep, bare spurs divided by narrow valleys”: Buchan’s 
“Hist, of the Great War,” lxxxvii.).—on (or upon) the 
spur of the moment, on a momentary impulse; offhand; 
suddenly: as, “He had attempted upon the spur of the 
moment an explanation of just how much they differed” 
(H. G. Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” ix.).—to set (or put) 
spurs to, to start or impel by or as by applying spurs: as, 
“Hawker . . . set spurs to his noble chestnut horse” (H. 
Kingsley’s ‘“Geofiry Hamlyn,” xliii.).—to win one’s spurs, 
to win knighthood, as by prowess; hence, to win honorable 
recognition and reward, as by meritorious achievement; 
achieve one’s first distinction or success.—spur, v.; spurred, 
spurring. 1. tr. To prick with spurs or a spur, as in order 
to urge on; hence, in general, to urge on, impel, or incite 
(as, “He had spurred his party till he could no longer curb 
it”: Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” ii.); also, to strike or 
wound with the spur, as one game-cock does another; also, 
to furnish with spurs or a spur. II. intr. To prick one’s 
horse with the spur; ride quickly; hence, to proceed hur- 
riedly; press forward; also, to fight or strike with the spur, 
as a cock. 

spur=gall (spér/gal), n. A gall or sore on the side of a horse 
or other animal, due to the use of the spur.—spur’=gall, v. t. 
To gall or injure (a horse, etc.) by the use of the spur. Also 
fig. 

spurge (spérj), 
purge, < L. expurgare: 


n. [OF. espurge (F. épurge), <_ espurgier, 
see expurgate.] Any plant of the 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, Z 


iable as d or j, 
Aa i : t, obsolete; 
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spurry 


genus Huphorbia, some species of which have purgative 
properties; a euphorbia, esp. 

one of more orless inconspicuous, 
habit; also, any of various re- 4t4\¥%8 
lated or similar plants. 
spursgear (spér/gér),n. In mach., 
a gear in which spur-wheels are 
employed (also called spur- 
gearing); also, a spur-wheel. 
spursheeled (spér/héld), a. In 
ornith., having a long, straight 
hind claw, as certain birds. 
spu-ri-ous (spi/ri-us), a. ([L. 
spurius, of illegitimate birth, 
false.] Of illegitimate birth; 
bastard; illegitimate; hence, not 
proceeding from the right source; 
irregular; unauthorized; also, not 
proceeding from the reputed or 
pretended source (as, a spuri- 
ous document); not authentic; 
in general, not genuine or true; 
false, sham, or counterfeit (as, 
spurious gems; “He urged him- a , 
self to a spurious curiosity about : 
that trade,” H. G. Wells’s “Mr. ,,.Wiowerine Spurge (Euphorbio 
Polly,” i.).—spurious fruit, in wee of five male flowers and 
bot., a pseudocarp.—spw/ri- Cluster "pat ‘younger,’ showing 
ous-ly, adv.—spu’ri-ous-ness, n. the sup-like base; d, part of the 

Es 5 cre; ¢, a male flower; f, 

spur-less (sper les) » a Without the fruit, consisting of three car- 
a spur. pele: 
spurn (spérn), v. [AS. spornan, spurnan, kick, reject, akin 
to OS. and OHG. spurnan, Icel. sporna, spyrna, sperna, 
kick, also to L. spernere, reject, and Skt. sphur-, jerk, dart, 
kick: cf. spur.] I.tr. To strike or tread with the foot; 
kick; trample; also, to reject with disdain (as, “The more 
she spurns my love, The more it grows’: Shakspere’s 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” iv. 2. 14); treat with con- 
tempt; scorn; despise. IL. intr. To kick}; also, to strike 
against something with the foott; also, to manifest disdain 
or contempt, as in rejecting something (often with at: as, 
“I spurn at the slavish and bestial doctrine,” Scott’s “Black 
Dwarf,” iv.); make contemptuous opposition or resistance 
(as, “They spurned at restraint and fretted under it”: 
Roosevelt’s “‘Winning of the West,” i. 4).—spurn, n. 
stroke or blow with the foot; a kick; also, disdainful re- 
jection or contemptuous treatment, or an instance of this 
(as, “The insolence of office and the spurns That patient 
merit of the unworthy takes”: Shakspere’s “Hamlet,” iii. 
1. 73).—spurn/er, 7. 
spurred (spérd), a. Having spurs or a spur. 
spur-rer (spér/ér), 2. One who or that which spurs. 
spur-rey (spur’i), n. See spurry. 
spur-ri-er (spér‘i-ér), n. A maker of spurs. 

spur=roy-al (spér’roi/al), n. An English gold coin of the 


Obverse. Reverse. 


Spur-royal of James I. — British Museum. 


time of James I., worth 15 shillings : named from a figure on 
the reverse suggesting the rowel of a spur. 

spur-ry (spur’i), ”.; pl. spurries (-iz). [D. spurrie: cf. ML. 
spergula, sputry.] Any of various herbs of the silenaceous 
genus Spergula; esp., a white-flowered species, S. arvensis, 
with numerous whorled linear leaves, common as a weed in 
grain-fields, and sometimes cultivated for forage (‘corn- 
spurry’); also, any of various allied or similar plants. 


as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


spurt 


spurt? (spért), v. [Also spirt: cf. ME. sprit (rare), spring, 
dart, Icel. spretta, spring, dart, spurt (as water), Sw. spritta, 
spring, start, sprdtta, spurt, G. spritzen, spurt. ] I. intr. 
To gush or issue suddenly in a stream or jet, as a liquid: 
as, “I once more drove my weapon . . . in his prostrate 
form... the blood spurted afresh” (W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” xix.). II, tr. To throw or force out 
suddenly in a stream or jet, as a liquid; squirt.—spurt!, n. 
[Also spirt: from spurt!, v.] A forcible gush of water, etc., 
as from a confined place; a jet; any sudden burst, as of 
flame; a sudden outburst, as of feeling. 
spurt? (spert), n. [Also spirt: cf. Icel. sprettr, a spring, 
run, spurt, also forms under spurt!, v.] A sudden and brief 
spell of great activity or exertion (as, ‘He had ceased to be 
aggressive except in momentary spurts’: H. G. Wells’s 
“Tono-Bungay,” i. 1. § 8); a marked increase of effort for a 
short period or distance, as in running, rowing, etc. (as, 
“She [a boat] dipped a little when they put on anything like 
a severe spurt”: Hughes’s ‘““Tom Brown at Oxford,” xiv.); 
a sudden advance or rise of prices, etc.; also, a short period 
of time (now prov.).—spurt?, v. 7. [Also spirt: from spurt?, 
mn.) To make a spurt (as, “The crowd . . . cheered as the 
St. Ambrose boat spurted from the Cherwell, and took the 
place of honour”: Hughes’s ‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
Xxvii.); show marked activity, or put forth one’s utmost 
energy, for a short period. 
spur=track (spér/trak), n. In railroading, a short branch 
track leading from the main track, and connected with it at 
one end only. : 
spur=wheel (spér/hwél), n. In mach., a wheel with pro- 
jecting teeth on the periphery, which are 
placed radially about and parallel to the axis 
of the wheel: the ordinary and simplest form 
of gear-wheel or cog-wheel. 
spur=winged (spér/wingd), a. In ornith., 
having one or more horny spurs projecting 
from the bend of the wing, as certain birds. 
sput-ter (sput/ér), v. [Appar. a freq. form 
connected with spout.] I. tr. To eject 
(saliva, food, etc.) in small particles from 
the mouth explosively and involuntarily, as in excite- 
ment; emit (anything) in small particles as if by spitting; 
also, to utter hastily with emission of particles of saliva, food, 
or the like; utter explosively and incoherently (as, “He 
would sputter uneasy protest”: Sinclair Lewis’s “Main 
Street,” xxxii.). II. intr. To eject particles of saliva, food, 
or the like from the mouth in an explosive manner; emit 
particles of anything in a similar manner, as a candle or a 
green stick in burning, often with explosive sounds (as, 
“T lighted all the fireworks at once, and tossed them whizzing 
and sputtering into the air’: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” 
xy.); also, to utter words or sounds in an explosive, incoher- 
ent manner.—sput/ter, n. The act or the sound of sput- 
tering; explosive, incoherent utterance; angry argument; 
clamor; also, matter ejected in sputtering.—sput/ter-er, n. 
—sput/ter-ing-ly, adv. 
spu-tum (spii/tum), 7.; pl. -ta (-ta). [L., spittle, prop. pp. 
neut. of spuere, spit: see spew.] That which is expecto- 
rated; spittle; esp., spittle mixed with mucus, purulent 
matter, or the like, as expectorated in certain diseased states 
ot the lungs, etc.; a mass of such spittle. 
spy (spi), ».; spied, spying. [OF. espier (F. épier), < OHG. 
spehon (G. spahen), watch, spy; akin to L. specere, look at, 
Gr. oxérresbat, look, Skt. spac-, pag-, see, look.] I. tr. 
To watch (a person, etc.) secretly or stealthily (now rare); 
make secret observations in (a place) with hostile intent 
(now usually with owt); discover, or seek to discover, by 
secret observation; also, to view, inspect, or examine closely 
or carefully; view with a spy-glass or telescope; also, to find 
(out) by observation or scrutiny (as, “She had been spying 
out the riches and the poverty of the establishment”: Arnold 
Bennett’s “Helen with the High Hand,” vii.); catch sight of, 
descry, or see (as, “At last we spied a sail to windward,” 
Defoe’s “Captain Singleton,” xi.; “When the folk there spy 
me, ‘They will all come up to me,” W. B. Yeats’s “Fiddler of 
Dooney”). IL. intr. To make secret observations, or play 
the spy (as, “Do you think it right to ask a doorkeeper to 
spy on my movements?” W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 6); 
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also, to examine or search closely or carefully; make observa- 
tions with a spy-glass or telescope; be on the lookout, or 
keep watch (as, “Several days I went about . . . spying for 
some juncture of talk to serve as introduction”: Stevenson’s — 
“Master of Ballantrae,” vi.).—spy, n.; pl. spves (spiz). 
[OF. espie (F. épie), < espier.] One who spies on others, — 
or keeps secret watch on their actions, etc. (as, “the old 
man, cautious in all his movements, always acting as if 
surrounded by invisible spies’: W. H. Hudson’s “Green — 
Mansions,” xv.); one whose business it is to keep a person, 
place, etc., under close secret surveillance; one employed by — 
a government to obtain secret information or intelligence, 
esp. with reference to military or naval affairs of other 
countries; specif., one who in time of war, acting clandes-— 
tinely or on false pretenses, obtains, or seeks to obtain, 
information in the zone of operations of a belligerent, with 
the intention of communicating it to the hostile party; 
also, the act of spying; a careful view (as, ‘‘We had another 
spy, and made out two small lots of stags’: Buchan’s “‘Three 
Hostages,”’ xxi.). 
spy=glass (spi/glas), m. A small telescope. 
squab (skwob). [Cf. Sw. dial. sqvabb, loose or fat flesh, — 
sqvabba, fat woman, Norw. dial. skvabb, soft wet mass. | 
I. n. A short, stout person (as, “a fat, laughing squab of a 
woman”: Malkin’s tr. Le Sage’s “Gil Blas,” v. 1); also, an 
unfledged or = e 
very young ’ 
bird, esp. a 
young pigeon; 
a young per- 
son, esp. a 
young girl 
(slang); also, 
asofa or couch; 
an ottoman; a 
thickly stuffed, 
soft cushion. 
II.a. Short 
and stout (as, 
“a, stout-made 
under-sized fel- f 
low, whose thick squab form had been rendered grotesque 
by a supplemental paunch’’: Scott’s “Abbot,” xiv.); short 
and thick or broad, or squat (as, “turning his squab nose up 
in the air’: Scott’s “Heart of Midlothian,” xliv.); also, 
young and undeveloped; of birds, unfledged or lately hatched 
(as, “The squab young we brought down and placed on the 
grass-plot”: G. White’s “Nat. Hist. of Selborne,” ii. 21). 
squab-ble (skwob/1), v.; -bled, -bling. [Cf. Sw. dial. sqvabbel, 
a dispute.] I. intr. To engage in a petty quarrel or alter- 
cation; wrangle; brawl. IL. ér. In printing, to disarrange — 
and mix (composed type).—squab/ble, n. A petty quarrel _ 
or altercation; a wrangle; a brawl: as, “All the good wives 
of the village 
. . . took his part 
in all family squab- 
bles’? (Irving’s 
“Sketch-Book,” 
Rip Van Winkle). 
—squab/bler, n. 
squab-by 
(skwob/i), a. Short 
and stout; squat; 
thick-set. 
squac-co(skwak’6), 
n. [It. sguacco.] 
A small, crested | 
heron, Ardeola (or 
Ardea) comata (or 
ralloides), of south- 
ern Europe, parts 
of Asia, and esp. 
Africa. 
squad (skwod), n. 
[F. escowade, ear- 
lier esyuade, for es- 
quadre (now escadre), < It. squadra: see sqguadron.] A 
small number of soldiers (commonly seven men and a cor- 
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poral) grouped, as for drill, inspection, or duty; hence, any 
small group or party of persons engaged in a common enter- 
prise, etc.; a set of persons in general; also, a quantity of 
anything (prov. Eng.: cf. scad?).—squad, v. t.; squadded, 
squadding. To form into squads; draw up in a squad; 
assign to a squad. 

squad-ron (skwod’/ron), n. [= F. escadron, < It. squa- 
drone, aug. of squadra, a square, troop, squadron, = E. square, 
n.| A squarey; a square of soldiers}; a relatively small 
body of soldiers, esp. when drawn up in regular formation; 
specif., in modern armies, a body of cavalry consisting usually 
of from 120 to 200 men; also, a portion of a naval fleet, or a 
detachment of war-ships employed on a particular service 
(as, “the flagship of the French Pacific squadron”: J. Con- 
rad’s “Lord Jim,” xiii.); also, a number of aéroplanes or 
other aircraft which operate together, or a military unit 
composed of a certain number of aéroplanes together with 
the necessary personnel, transportation equipment, etc. 
(as, “The little squadron of aeroplanes flew up a broad valley 
towards a pass”: H. G. Wells’s “Men Like Gods,” i. 3); 
also, in non-military use, a number of persons grouped or 
united together for some purpose; a group or body in general 
(as, “A stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in an 
adjoining pond”: Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” Sleepy Hollow). 
—squad/ron, v. f. To form into a squadron or squadrons; 
marshal or array in or as in squadrons: usually in squadroned, 
pp.—squad/ron-al, a. 

squail (skwal), n. [Origin uncertain.] One of a number of 
disks or counters in a certain table-game, driven by snapping 
toward a mark in the center of the table; pl. (construed as 
sing.), the game itself. 

squal-id (skwol/id), a. [L. squalidus, < squalere, be stiff, 
rough, or dry, be filthy: cf. squalor.| Foul and repulsive, 
as from the want of care or cleanliness (as, “In the squalid, 
naked wretch who addressed him, he recognized Don Silvio!” 
Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” xxx.; “He would... 
prowl about the city by night, especially in the squalid 
quarters, where he would make the acquaintance of the very 
poor in their hovels,” W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long 
Ago,” viii.); dirty; filthy; hence, wretched, miserable, or 
degraded (as, “the squalid belief in witchcraft”: J. H. Rob- 
inson’s “Mind in the Making,” vi. 12).—squa-lid-i-ty 
(skwo-lid’i-ti), squal/id-ness, n.—squalid-ly, adv. 

squall! (skwal), n. [Cf. Sw. sqval, rush of water, sqvalregn, 
downpour.] A sudden, violent gust of wind, or a succession 
of such gusts, often accompanied by rain, snow, or sleet (as, 
“In crossing the bay, we met with a squall that tore our rot- 
ten sails to pieces,” B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” ii.; “Then 
a sharp squall of rain broke,” Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s 
Share,” vii.); fig., a disturbance or commotion; a quarrel.— 
squall‘, v.7. To blow ina squall. 

squall? (skw4l), v. [Tmit.: cf. squeal.| intr. To cry out 
loudly and discordantly; scream violently: as, “Jenkins 
_ . . was kicking her heels and squalling with great vocifer- 
ation” (Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” May 24) othe 
parrot scream’d, the peacock squail’d” (Tennyson’s “Day- 
Dream,” 144). II. tr. To utter in a discordant, screaming 
tone.—squall2, x. The act or sound of squalling; a loud, 
discordant cry (as, “The baby... set up... @ terrific 
squall”: Miss Mulock’s “John Halifax,” x.). -squall/er, n. 

squall-y (skwa/li), a. Characterized by squalls; disturbed 
with sudden and violent gusts of wind (as, “‘squally, misty 
weather”: J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xxxviii.); of the wind, 
blowing in squalls (as, “It was raining again, with a squally 
wind”: Arnold Bennett’s “Riceyman Steps,” i. 7); fig., 
threatening or troublous (colloq.). 

squa-loid (skwa/loid), a. [NL. Squalus, genus of sharks, < 
L. squalus, kind of sea-fish: see -oid.] Shark-like; per- 
taining to the sharks. 

squal-or (skwol/or or skwa/lor), n. [L., < squalere: see 
squalid.] The state of being squalid; foulness; filthiness; 
degraded condition. 

squa-ma (skwa’m4), 7.; pl. -me (-mé). [L., scale.] A scale 
or scale-like part, as of epidermis or bone.—squa-ma-ceous 
(skwa-ma/shius), 4. Scaly.—squa-mate (skwa/mat), a. 
[LL. squamatus.] Provided or covered with squame or 
scales; scaly; also, scale-like.-squa-ma-tion (skw4- 
ma/shon), m. The state of being squamate, or covered with 
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scales; also, the squame or scales of an animal, or their 
character or arrangement. 
squa-mel-late (skw4-mel/at), a. 
squa-moid (skwa/moid), a. 
Scale-like; scaly. 
squa-mo-sal (skwa-m6/sal). [See squamous.] In anat.: 
I. a. Noting or pertaining to a thin scale-like bone (an 
element of the temporal bone) in the skull of man, or a 
corresponding bone in other vertebrates. II, n. A squa- 
mosal bone. 
squa-mose (skwa/mds), a. Same as squamous. 
squa-mous (skwa/mus), a. [L. sqyuamosus, < squama, 
scale.] Furnished or covered with, or formed of, squame or 
scales, or parts resembling scales; characterized by the 
development of scales; scale-like; specif., in anat., squa- 
mosal.—squa/mous-ly, adv.—squa/mous-ness, 7. 
squam-u-late, squam-u-lose (skwam/i-lat, -lés), a. (L. 
squamula, dim. of squama, scale.] Furnished or covered 
with small scales. 
squan-der (skwon/dér), v. [Origin obscure.] I. tr. To 
scatter or disperse (as, “Other ventures he hath, squandered 
abroad,” Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,” i. 3. 22: now 
chiefly prov.); also, to spend (money, time, etc.) extrav- 
agantly or wastefully (often with away: as, “He had 
squandered her money in a speculation,” Arnold Bennett’s 
‘Hilda Lessways,” vi. 6; “They considered the time occupied 
in learning as so much squandered away,” Borrow’s “Bible 
in Spain,” i.); waste; dissipate. IE. intr. To scatter or 
disperse (now chiefly prov.); also, to wander aimlessly, or go 
at random (obs. or rare: as, “The wise man’s folly is anat- 
omized Even by the squandering glances of the foo Be 
Shakspere’s “As You Like It,” ii. 7. 57).—squan/der, n. 
The act of squandering; extravagant or wasteful expenditure. 
—squan/der-er, n.—squan/der-ing-ly, adv. 
square (skw4r), n. [OF. esquarre, esquerre (F. équerre) = 
It. squadra, ult. < L. ea-, out, + quadra, a square: cf. 
quadrate, v.] A four-sided plane figure having all its sides 
equal and all its angles right angles; amy space or area, or 
any flat object or piece, having this form or a form approx- 
imating it; a rectangular area, object, or piece; a cubical or 
rectangular block; also, a square, rectangular, or quadri- 
lateral area in a city or town, marked off by neighboring 
and intersecting streets, and containing buildings, or sites 
for buildings, along each side; the distance along one side 
of such an area (as, a house two squares from here); an open 
area of this or other form, in a city or town, usually planted 
with grass, trees, etc. (as, Madison Square, in New York; 
Independence Square, in Philadelphia); any similar open 
space, as at the intersection of streets; the houses or buildings 
surrounding such an open area or space; also, an L-shaped or 
T-shaped instrument for determining or testing right angles, 
and for other purposes (cf. T-square); a similar instrument 
for measuring angles other than right angles or (with the 
arms movable) for measuring any angle; fig., a true measure, 
standard, or pattern (now rare); also, squared form or 
condition (see phrases below); ‘milit., a body of troops 
drawn up in quadrilateral form; in agric., the leaf-like heart- 
shaped bracts (often four) surrounding the flower of the 
cotton plant, taken collectively; a bud of the cotton plant; 
in arith. and alg., the second power of a number or quantity, 
that is, the product of the number or quantity multiplied 
by itself (as, the square of 4 is 4 X 4, or 16).—on (or upon) 
the square, at right angles; not obliquely; also, in an 
honest or upright manner (as, “T shall act wpon the square 
with you”: Malkin’s tr. Le Sage’s “Gil Blas,” viii. 12); 
honest or straightforward (now slang: as, to be on the square) ; 
also, on equal terms, or on an equality (obs. or rare).—out 
of square, not at right angles; oblique; also, out of order; 
out of the proper condition; incorrect or incorrectly. — 
square, a. [Cf. OF. esquarré, pp. of esquarrer, E. square, 
v.| Having four equal sides and four right angles, as a 
figure or area; of a specified length on each side of a square 
(as, an area 2 feet square, which contains 4 square feet); 
designating a unit representing an area in the form of a 
square of the length of a specified linear unit along each edge, 
used in expressing surface measurement (as, a square inch, 
foot, or mile; an area of 4 square feet, which is equivalent 
to an area 2 feet square: cf. sense preceding); pertaining 
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to such units, or to surface measurement (as, square measure: 
see phrase below); having four sides and four right angles, 
but not equilateral; cubical or approximately so, or rectan- 
gular and of three dimensions (as, a square box); having a 
square section, or one that is merely rectangular (as, a 
square rod; a square file); having a solid, sturdy form with 
rectilinear and angular outlines (as, a man of square build); 
of the form of a right angle, or having some part or parts 
rectangular (as, a sqware corner; a square apse); at right 
angles, or perpendicular (as, one line square to another) ; 
straight, level, or even, as a surface, or as one surface with 
another; leaving no balance of debt on either side, or having 
all accounts settled (as, to make accounts square; to get 
square with a person); just, fair, or equitable (as, square 
dealing); honest, honorable, or upright, as a person (as, 
“T always found him true and square in everything”: Mrs. 
Stowe’s. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” i.); straightforward, direct, 
or unequivocal (as, a square refusal); substantial or satis- 
fying (collog.: as, “Food was so abundant that farmers 
often gave their men a square meal which was not in the 
contract,” W. R. Inge’s “Outspoken Essays,” i. 4); naut., at 
right angles to the mast and the keel, as a yard; in golf, 
having an even or equal score; in arith. and alg., being a 
square (see square number, below); pertaining to a square 
(see square root, below).—square dance, a dance, as a 
quadrille, performed by a set of couples arranged about a 
square space or in some set form. Cf. rownd dance, under 
round?, a.—square knot, a common form of knot in which 
the ends of the cord or rope come out alongside of the standing 
parts. Also called reef-knot.—square measure, the meas- 
urement of area in square units; a system of such units, 
esp. the one in which 144 square inches = 1 square foot, 
9 square feet = 1 square yard, etc. See land-measure.— 
square number, a number which is the square of some 
integer number, as 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, etc., with respect to 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, etc.—square piano. See under piano”, n.—square 
root, the quantity of which a given quantity is the square: 
as, 4 is the square root of 16.—square sail. See sail, n., 
and cf. entry squaresail.—square wheel. Same as flat 
wheel, under flat?, a.—square, adv. So as to be square; in 
square or rectangular form; at right angles; fairly, honestly, 
or uprightly (now slang or colloq.: as, “I mean to act square,” 
J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xiv.).—square, »v.; squared, 
squaring. [OF. esquarrer = It. squadrare, <_L. ex-, out, 
+ quadrare, make square, < quadra, a square.] Ltr. To 
reduce to square or rectangular form; make cubical, or 
approximately so; make square or rectangular in cross- 
section; mark out in one or more squares or rectangles 
(as, “the soil, sywared off as usual like a gigantic chess-board”’: 
Amelia B. Edwards’s “‘Thousand Miles up the Nile,” vii.); 
bring to the form of a right angle or right angles; set at 
right angles to something else (as, to square the yards of a 
vessel, that is, to lay them at right angles to the mast and 
the keel); set (the shoulders, arms, etc.) so as to present a 
square or rectangular outline (as, ‘““He held himself erect 
with head thrown back and shoulders squared”: Tarkington’s 
“Gentleman from Indiana,” xvi.); make straight, level, or 
even; test the squareness of, as with a try-square; fig., to 
regulate, as by a standard (as, “The path of royal policy 
cannot be always squared . . . by the abstract maxims of 
religion and of morality”: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” 
xiii.); conform to or harmonize with something (as, “I 
cannot syware my conduct to time, place, Or circumstance”’: 
Keats’s “Otho the Great,” ii. 1); adjust harmoniously or 
satisfactorily (as, to square matters with an aggrieved 
person); balance (accounts); settle (a debt, etc.: often 
with up); settle satisfactorily with (a person), esp. by a 
compensation or bribe, as in order to induce a favorable 
attitude or action (slang: as, ‘“‘He would try not to offend 
them; perhaps an occasional penny or two might square 
them,” S. Butler’s ‘““Way of All Flesh,” lviii.); in math., to 
find the equivalent of in square measure; also, to describe 
or find a square which is equivalent to (as, to square a circle, 
an operation which cannot be performed); also, to multiply 
(a number or quantity) by itself. II. intr. To accord or 
agree (often with with: as, his theory does not square with 
the facts; “His works are made to square with his faith,” 
Thackeray’s ‘““Newcomes,” xxxv.); also, to assume a posture 


of defense, as in boxing (often with off); strut or swagger 
(obs. or prov. Eng.); also, to deviatef or diverget; disagreet 
or quarrelf. eth. ¢ 

square-head (skwar/hed), n. A Scandinavian, or sometimes 
a German or a Dutchman. ([Slang.] 

square-ly (skwar/li), adv. In a square manner.—square’- 
ness, 7. 

squar-er (skwar’ér), n. One who or that which squares. _ 

square=rigged (skwar’rigd), a. Naut., having the principal 
sails square sails. : 

square-sail (skwar’sal), n. Naut., a square sail (see sail, n.); 
specif., a square sail occasionally carried on the mast of a 
fore-and-aft rigged ship. 

square=toed (skwar/tod), a. Having a broad, square toe, 
as a shoe; fig., old-fashioned and homely in habits, ideas, 
etc.—square/=toes, n. An old-fashioned person; one who 
adheres to homely, old-fashioned ways, ideas, etc.: as, 
“You would have made a mock of me; you would never have 
spent ten civil words on such a Square-toes” (Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,’’ ix.). 

squar-ish (skw4r/ish), a. Approximately square. 

squar-rose (skwar/és or skwo-ros’), a. [L. sguarrosus, appar. 
erron. for syuamosus, scaly, E. sywamous.| In bot., rough 
with spreading processes, or thickly set with divergent or 
recurved bracts or leaves, as a surface, stem, etc.; so disposed 
as to form a rough surface, as bracts or leaves; in entom., 
noting a margin with an elevated fringe-like edge. Also 
squar’rous,—squar-ru-lose (skwar/d-lés), a. In bot., 
somewhat squarrose. 

squash! (skwosh), n. [Algonquian askutasquash, ‘vege- 
tables eaten green.’] The fruit or pepo (see pepo) of any of 
various vine-like, tendril-bearing plants of the genus Cucur- 
bita, used as a culinary vegetable; also, any of the plants 
bearing this fruit. Cf. pumpkin. 

squash? (skwosh), v. [Cf. OF. esquachier, escachier (F. 
écacher), crush, squash.| I. tr. To press into a flat mass or 
to pulp, or crush (as, ““With the next step I should be squashed 
to death under his foot”: Swift’s ‘Gulliver’s Travels,” 
ii. 1); also, to suppress or put down (as, “the rapid squashing 
of the Senussi in western Egypt”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, 
France, and Britain at War,” iii. 4); quash; sometimes, to 
silence, as with a crushing retort (collog.). IL. intr. To 
be pressed into a flat mass or to pulp; of a soft, heavy body, 
to fall heavily; also, to make a splashing sound; splash.— 
squash?, n. The act of squashing, or the fact or sound of 
being squashed; the impact of a soft, heavy body falling 
on a surface, or the sound produced by this; something 
squashed or crushed, or a squashed or crushed mass; a 
crush or crowd, as of persons; something soft and easily 
crushed, esp. (obs. or archaic) the unripe pod of a pea (as, 
“as a squash is before ’tis a peascod”: Shakspere’s “Twelfth 
Night,” i. 5. 166); also, a game resembling tennis and 
rackets, played in a walled court with rackets and a hollow 
rubber ball. 

squash=bug (skwosh’bug), m. An ill-smelling, dark-colored 
heteropterous insect, Anasa tristis, of North 
America, injurious to the squash and other 
cucurbitaceous plants. 

squash-er (skwosh/ér), nm. One who or that 
which squashes. 

squash-y (skwosh/i), a. Easily squashed; 
lacking in firmness; pulpy; soft and wet, 
as ground, etc.; also, having a squashed or 
crushed appearance. —squash/i-ness, 7. 

squat (skwot), v.; squatted or squat, squat- 


ting. [OF. esquatir, <,es- (< “L. er, Pe 


out) + quatir, press down, < L. coactus, 

pp. of cogere, drive together: see cogent.] I. tr. To 
flatten, crush, or bruise (now prov. Eng.); knock, dash, 
or throw (now prov. Eng.); also, to seat (one’s self) in a low 
or crouching position, with the legs drawn up closely beneath 
or in front of the body (as, “I thought she intended to squat 
herself down on the floor”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
June 12); also, to cause (a person, etc.) to squat; put ina 
squatting attitude or posture. II. intr. To sit down in a 
low or crouching position, with the legs drawn up closely 
beneath or in front of the body (as, “Wang . . . squatting 
on his heels, began to potter mysteriously about some plants”: 
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squeak (skwék), v. 


squeal (skwél), v. 
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J. Conrad’s “Victory,” iii. 3); also, to crouch or cower 
down, as an animal; also, to settle on land, esp. public or 
new land, without any title or right; also, to settle on public 
land under government regulation, as for the purpose of 
acquiring title.—squat, a. (Orig. pp. of squat, v.] Seated 
or being in a squatting position; squatting; crouching; also, 
short and thick-set or thick, as persons or animals, the body 
or figure, etc. (as, “a short squat Sicilian,” Mrs. Wharton’s 
“Son at the Front,” xx.; “the squat... figure of Father 
Malachi,” Lever’s “Harry Lorrequer,” vii.); hence, in 
general, low and thick or broad (as, ‘the squat spire of the 
village church”: Galsworthy’s “Country House,” i. 7).— 
squat, n. A bump, jar, or jolt (now north. Eng.); a bruise 


_(now prov. Eng.); also, the act or fact of squatting or 


crouching; a squatting attitude or posture; also, a short, 
stout person (colloq.).—squat-tage (skwot’aj), n. The 
occupation of land by squatting; also, a piece of land occu- 
pied or held by a squatter.—squat/ter, n. One who or 
that which squats; esp., one who settles on land, esp. public 
or new land, without any title or right; also, one who settles 
on land under government regulation, as for the purpose of 
acquiring title.—squat/ty, a. Squat; short and thick; low 
and broad (as, a squatty house; ‘He came at last to the 
squatty shelters,”’ Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” ix.). 

n. [Algonquian.] A North American 
Indian woman or wife.—squaw’=fish, n. A large cyprinoid 
food-fish, Ptychocheilus oregonensis, common in rivers of the 
Pacific coast of the U. S. and Canada. 

{Imit.] I. intr. To utter a loud, 
harsh cry, as a duck or other fowl when frightened; of 
things, to emit a discordant sound. I. tr. To give forth 
with a squawk.—squawk, n. A loud, harsh cry or sound; 
also, the night-heron, Nycticorar mnycticorax nzvius.— 
squawk’er, n. 


squaw=man (skwé/man), n.; pl. -men. A white or other 


non-Indian man who has taken (or lives with) an Indian 
squaw as his wife. 


squaw-root (skw4/rit), n. A fleshy, leafless orobanchaceous 


plant, Conopholis americana, of eastern North America, 
having yellowish flowers, and found grow- 
ing in clusters, esp. under oaks. 

[ME. squeken; imit.] I. 
amtr. Toutter a short, sharp, shrill cry, as a 
bird, rat, or pig (as, “the bats squeaking in 
the trees”: Synge’s ‘“Tinker’s Wedding,” i.); 
emit a sharp, high-pitched sound, as a fiddle, 
or as a hinge that needs oiling (as, “The 
squeaking fiddle, and the soughing in the 
sail’: Masefield’s ‘Trade Winds’); also, to 
confess, or turn informer (slang). II. tr. 
To utter or produce with a squeak or 
squeaks (as, ‘“‘His father squeaked, ‘Now don’t 
be too hard on the boy,’” Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Arrowsmith,” ix.; “Fiddles . . . were syueak- 
ang out the tune,” Dickens’s “Old Curios- 
ity Shop,” xix.); also, to make (one’s or , 
its way) with squeaking; also, to cause 
to squeak.—squeak, 7. 
short, sharp, shrill cry; a 
sharp, high-pitched sound; , 
also, a bare chance (colloq.); . 
a narrow escape (usually with Squawroot, parasitic on the root of oak. 
narrow, near, etc.: colloq.). 

—bubble and squeak. See under bubble, n.—squeak/er, 
n.—squeak’/ing-ly, adv.—squeak’y, a. Squeaking; tend- 
ing to squeak: as, “a squeaky voice” (W. De Morgan’s 
“Joseph Vance,” ii.); “an ancient and squeaky bicycle” (Sin- 
clair Lewis’s ‘“‘Arrowsmith,”’ xii.). , 

[ME. squelen; imit.] I. intr. To utter 
a more or less prolonged, sharp, shrill cry, as in pain, fear, 
etc., as persons or animals (as, “a litter of pigs . . . squealing 
in their carts”: Synge’s “Well of the Saints,” i.); emit a 
shrill sound, as things; also, to turn informer (slang). II. tr. 
To utter or produce with a squeal; also, to tell, disclose, or 
reveal, as something secret (slang: as, “If I catch you knock- 
ing me to any other firm, I’ll squeal all I know about you, 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” xix.).—squeal, n. A more or less 
prolonged, sharp, shrill cry or sound (as, “Miss Ingate gave 
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squib 


a little squeal of surprise”: Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” 
xlvi.); also, a squealing, or turning informer (slang).— 
squeal’er, n. 

squeam-ish (skwé/mish), a. [ME. squaymysch, var. of 
squaymus, squoymous; origin uncertain.| Easily nauseated; 
readily turned sick; also, slightly nauseated; qualmish; 
sickish; fig., easily shocked by anything approaching im- 
modesty, or prudish (as, “our squeamish and shamefaced 
reluctance to recognize and deal frankly with the facts and 
problems of sex”: J. H. Robinson’s “Mind in the Making,” 
Vv. 11); nice to excess in questions of propriety; excessively 
particular or scrupulous as to the moral aspect of things 
(as, “trifles magnified into importance by a squeamish 
conscience”: Macaulay’s ‘Hist. of Eng.,” xiii.); fastidious 
or dainty in taste or requirements. —squeam/ish-ly, adv.— 
squeam/ish-ness, n. 

squee-gee (skwé/jé or skwé-jé’), n. [Var. of squilgee.] An 
implement edged with rubber or the like, for sweeping water 
from wet decks, scraping water off windows after washing, 
etc.; any of various similar devices, as one for expressing 
water from photographic prints, etc.; a device with a rubber 
roller used in photography, etc., for like purposes (‘squeegee- 
roller’).—squee/gee, v. t.; -geed, -geeing. To sweep, scrape, 
or press with a squeegee. 

squeez-a-ble (skwé/za-bl), a. That may be squeezed. 

squeeze (skwéz), v.; squeezed, squeezing. [Cf. AS. cwésan, 
cwysan, squeeze, crush.] I. tr. To press forcibly together, 
or so as to force into smaller compass; compress; sometimes, 
to press (another’s hand) tightly in one’s own, as in friendli- 
ness or affection (as, ‘She syweezed his hand when she said 
good night”: Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” ii. 7); also, 
to apply pressure to in order to extract something (as, to 
squeeze a lemon); fig., to harass or oppress (a person, etc.) 
by exactions; also, to thrust forcibly, or force by pressure 
(as, to squeeze one’s hand into a tight glove); also, to force 
out, extract, or procure by pressure (usually with out or 
from); extort as by pressure; also, to obtain a squeeze, or 
facsimile impression, of (see squeeze, n.). IE. intr. To 
exert a compressing force; also, to force a way through some 
narrow or crowded place (with through, in, out, etc.: as, 
“He walked uneasily to and fro, squeezing between the 
table and the sideboard,” Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Buried Alive,” 
vii.); also, to admit of being compressed; yield to pressure. 
—squeeze, n. The act or an act of squeezing, or the fact of 
being squeezed; a tight pressure of another’s hand within 
one’s own, as in friendliness or affection (as, “My father 
assented with a silent squeeze of the hand”: Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Caxtons,” iv. 4); a hug or close embrace; the pressure of a 
crowd of persons; a crowded social gathering (colloq.); 
a situation from which extrication is difficult, or a narrow 
escape (often with tight: colloq.); also, a small quantity or 
amount of anything obtained by squeezing; also, a facsimile 
impression of an inscription, coin, or the like, obtained by 
pressing some plastic substance over or around it.— 
squeeze/=play, n. In baseball, a play executed when there 
is a runner on third base and usually not more than one man 
out, in which the runner starts for home as soon as the 
pitcher makes a motion to pitch, the batter bunting the 
ball when pitched. —squeez’er, n. 

squelch (skwelch), v. [Prob. imit.] I. tr. To strike or 
press with crushing force; crush down; squash; fig., to 
put down or suppress completely; silence, as with a crushing 
retort (colloq.). I. intr. To become squelched or squashed; 
also, to fall heavily; also, to make a splashing sound, as of 
something wet under a heavy impact; tread heavily in 
water, mud, wet shoes, etc., with such a sound (as, “It will 
rain before eight o’clock, and I shall be squelching through 
miry Norfolk on my way to Ely”: M. Hewlett’s “Open 
Country,” viii.).—squelch, ». A squelching; a crushing 
blow; a heavy fall; a crushing argument or retort (colloq.); 
a squelched or crushed mass of anything; also, a squelching 
sound.—squelch/er, n. 

sque-teague (skwé-tég’), n. [Algonquian.] The common 
weakfish, Cynoscion regalis. 

squib (skwib), . [Origin uncertain.] A firework con- 
sisting of a tube or ball filled with powder, which burns with 
a hissing noise terminated usually by a slight explosion; 
a fire-cracker broken in the middle so that when lighted it 
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squib 


burns with a hissing noise; a kind of slow-match used in 
blasting; also, a short witty or sarcastic saying or writing 
(as, ““Three-line editorial squibs dug at his tyranny, his 
ignorance”: Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” xxiv.); a 
sharp sarcasm; a lampoon; also, one who writes squibs or 
lampoons}; also, a mean or paltry fellow{.—squib, ». t. or 7.; 
squabbed, squibbing. To assail in or put forth squibs or 
lampoons. a‘ : 

squid (skwid), n.; pl. squids or (esp. collectively) squid. 
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squirrel=monkey 


a sidelong look or glance; a hasty glance, or a look (as, “Any 
one would have taken a second squint at old Sabre’s face as 
I saw it then’: A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” 
iv. 3); fig., an indirect reference; a leaning or inclination; 
also, an oblique or perverse tendency; in arch., a hagioscope. 
—squint/er, n.—squint/=eyed, a. Having a squint eye 
or squint eyes; affected with or characterized by strabismus; 
also, looking obliquely or with a side glance; looking askance. 
—squint/ing-ly, adv. 


[Origin uncertain.] Any of various decapod dibranchiate squin’/y}, v.1. See squinny. 
cephalopods, esp. any of certain small species (as of the |squir’arch, etc. See squirearch, etc. 


genera Loligo and Ommastrephes) having 
slender bodies and caudal fins and much used 
for bait; also, a kind of artificial bait made 
to imitate a squid, used in angling or trolling 
for fish.—squid, v. 1.; squidded, squidding. 
To fish with a squid (bait). 
squif-fy (skwif/i), a. [Origin obscure: cf. 
Sc. squeefy, mean-looking, disreputable.] In- 
toxicated; drunk. ([Slang.] 3 
squil-gee (skwil/jé or skwil-jé’), n. [Origin 
obscure: cf. squeegee.]| A squeegee; also, 
naut., a line bearing toggles, used in setting / 
a studdingsail.—squil’gee, v. t.; -geed, -geeing. 
To squeegee. 
squill (skwil), n. [L. squilla, scilla, sea-onion, 
also squilla, < Gr. oxidda, sea-onion: cf. 
squilla.| The bulb of the sea-onion, Urginea 
maritivma, cut into thin slices and dried, and 
used in medicine chiefly as an expectorant 
and diuretic; the plant itself (see cut below); also, any of 
the plants of the liliaceous genus Scilla, 
as S. nonscripta (see bluebell and hare- 
bell), which bear blue, pink, or white 
racemose flowers on a leafless scape; 
also, any of the stomatopod crustaceans 
of the family Squwillide, esp. of the genus 
Squilla, which burrow along the: sea- 
shore. 
squil-la (skwil/4), n.; pl. squillas (-az), 
squille (-€). [L.: see squill.] Any of 
the squills, or stomatopod crustaceans 
of the genus Squilla or family Squillide. 
squinch (skwinch), n. [Var. of obs. or 
prov. scunch, for scuncheon, < OF. 
escoinson (F. écoingon), < es- (< L. ex-, out) + coin, cor- 
ner, E. coin.] Inarch., . 
a small arch, corbeling, !f. 
or the like, built across {vas « 
the interior angle be- <i 
tween two walls, as in a ‘NY 
square tower for sup-:! 
porting the side of a su 
perimposed octagonal = 
spire. 2S 
squin-ny (skwin/i), v. 7. > 
Same as squint. [Now - 
prov. Eng. } Ps 
squint (skwint), a. 
[From asquint.]  Di- 
rected obliquely, or hav- : 
ing a cast, as the eye; affected with strabismus, as the 
eyes; also, looking obliquely; looking with a side glance; 
looking askance; hence, oblique; indirect.—squint, v. 
I. intr. To be directed obliquely, or have a cast, as the eye; 
be affected with strabismus, or be cross-eyed, as a person 
(as, “My Lady’s own waiting-woman squinted, and was 
marked with the small-pox”: Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond,” 
i. 7); also, to look or glance obliquely or sidewise; look 
askance; also, to glance hastily; also, to look with the eyes 
partly closed; also, fig., to make or have an indirect ref- 
erence; tend or incline (toward, etc.); also, to run or go 
obliquely. IL. tr. To cause to squint; affect with strabismus; 
cause to look obliquely; also, to direct or divert obliquely; 
also, to close (the eyes) partly in looking.—squint, n. A 
permanent cast, or tendency to look obliquely, in the eye; 
an affection of the eyes consisting in non-coincidence of the 
optic axes; strabismus; also, a looking obliquely or askance; 


Squid (Loligo 
pealei). 


Squill (Urginea mari- 
lima). 
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squire (skwir), n. [OF. esquier: see esquire.] A young 
man of gentle birth who, as an aspirant to knighthood, 
attended upon a knight; an esquire; also, one who is neither — 
a noble nor a knight but has received a grant of arms; in 
England, a country gentleman, esp. the chief landed pro- 
prietor in a district; in the U. S., esp. in country districts 
and small towns, a justice of the peace, local judge, or other 
local dignitary (chiefly used as a title); also, a personal 
attendant, as of a person of rank; also, a man who attends — 
or escorts a lady in public.—squire of dames, a man very 
attentive to women and much in their company.—squire, 
v.t.; squired, squiring. To attend as or in the manner of a 
squire: as, “He... squired my aunt and me to every 
part of Bath” (Smollett’s “(Humphry Clinker,” April 26).— 
squire/arch, squir/arch (-dark), nm. A member of the 
squirearchy: as, “Even the proudest of the neighbouring 
squirearchs always spoke of us as a very ancient family” 
(Bulwer-Lytton’s “‘Caxtons,” ii. 3).—squire/ar-chy, squir’- 
ar-chy (-dr-ki), n.; pl. -chies (-kiz). [See -archy.] The 
class of squires collectively; the country gentry; also, rule 
or government by a squire or squires. —squir-een (skwir-én/), 
mn. [See -een.] A petty squire; a small landed proprietor: 
as, “Squireens are persons who, with good long leases, or 
valuable farms, possess incomes from three to eight hundred 
a year” (Maria Edgeworth’s “Absentee,” vii.). [Orig. Ir.J— 
squire/ling, n. A petty squire; also, a young squire.— 
squire’ly, a. Of, pertaining to, or befitting a squire. 
squirm (skwérm), v. 7. [Origin uncertain; perhaps imit.] 
To wriggle or writhe (as, “The chained dog . . . crouched 
and squirmed and gave low whines and his tail wagged with 
extreme rapidity”: Arnold Bennett’s “Lion’s Share,” 
Xxvil.); fig., to be sharply or painfully affected, as by reproof 
or sarcasm; also, to move or proceed by wriggling. squirm, 
nm. A squirming or wriggling movement.—squirm’y, a. 
Squirming or wriggling. 
squir-rel (skwur’el or skwir’el), n. [OF. esquireul (F. 
écureuil), dim. < L. sciurus, < Gr. oxiovpos, squirrel, 
appar. < oxtd, shadow, + odpd, tail.] Any of the arboreal 
bushy-tailed rodents constituting the genus Sciurus (family 
Sciuride), as S. vul- 
gars (the common Eu- 
ropean squirrel), S. 
hudsonius (‘red squir- 
rel’), and 8S. caroli- 
nensis (‘gray squirrel’) ; 
any of various other 
members of the family 
Sciuride (‘squirrel 
family’), as the chip- 
munks, flying-squir- 
rels, _ prairie-squirrels, 
etc.; any of certain 
African rodents (fam- 
ily Anomaluridz) re- 
sembling  flying-squir- 
rels; any of various 
Australian  flying-pha- 
langers.—squir’rel=corn, n. An American papaveraceous 
herb, Dicentra (or Bikukulla) canadensis, with finely dis- 
sected leaves, cream-colored heart-shaped flowers, and a 
rootstock bearing numerous small tubers which resemble 
grains of Indian corn.—squir’rel=fish, n. Any of various 
spiny tropical fishes of the genus Holocentrus and allied 
genera.—squir/rel=grass, mn. Squirreltail.—squir’rel= 
mon/’key, mn. Any of certain small South American 
monkeys (genus Chrysothrix) with a bushy, non-prehen- 
sile tail (see cut on following page); also, a marmoset.— 


Common European Squirrel (Sciurus 
vulgaris). 
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squirreltail 


squir’rel-tail, n. Any of various wild grasses 

Hordeum, related to the com- i ee 
mon barley. 

squirt (skwért),». [Late ME. 
squyrt: cf. earlier ME. swirt- 
ing, n., squirting, also LG. 
swirtjen, squirt.] I.intr. To 
eject liquid in a jet or stream 


issue ina jet-like stream (as, ‘I 
see the white smoke squirt out 
of the ferryboat’s side”: Mark 
Twain’s ‘Huckleberry Finn,”’ 
Wil.), 4. tr. To cause (li- 
quid) to issue in a jet from a 
narrow orifice; eject in a jet- 
like stream (as, “‘An aeroplane 
». + is quite hard enough to Squirrel-monkey (Chrysothrix 
hit, even if it is not squwirt- sciureus). 

ing bullets from a machine gun”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, 
France, and Britain at War,” iii. 2); also, to wet or bespatter 
with a liquid so ejected; also, to cause to give out liquid in a 
jet-like stream.—squirt, mn. An act of squirting; also, a jet, 
as of water; a small quantity of liquid squirted;. also, an 
instrument for squirting, as a syringe; also, an insignificant, 
self-assertive fellow (colloq.: as, ‘‘a little squirt of a man,” 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” v.).—squirt/er, n.—squirt/ing, 
p. a. That squirts; that ejects a jet-like stream, as of 
liquid.—squirting cucumber, a cucurbitaceous plant, 
Ecballium elate- 5 

rium, native in ‘4 
the Mediterrane- 
an region, whose 
ripened fruit 
forcibly ejects 
the seeds and 
juice. Cf. elate- 
rium. 

est. See -est?. 

stab (stab), ».; 
stabbed, stabbing. 
[ME. (in stabing, 
n.); origin un- 
certain.] I. fr. 
Lom plerce oF 
wound with or 
as with a pointed 
weapon, esp. with 
a knife or dag- 
ger; fig., to wound 
sharply or deeply 
in the feelings 
(as, “She . . . was stabbed to the heart to see a_ haggard 
white face and eyes of deep despair regarding her’: H. G. 
Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” ii. 4. § 23); penetrate sharply, like 
a knife (as, rays of light stabbed the gloom); also, to thrust 
or plunge (a knife, etc.), as into something (as, “stab pon- 
iards in our flesh”: Shakspere’s “3 Henry VI.,” ii. 1. 98). 
II. intr, To thrust with or as with a knife or other pointed 
weapon (as, to stab at an adversary); deliver a wound as 
with a pointed weapon (lit. or fig.: as, “She speaks pon- 
jards, and every word stabs,” Shakspere’s “Much Ado 
about Nothing,” ii. 1. 255).—stab, n. The act or an act of 
stabbing; a thrust or blow with or as with a pointed weap- 
on; a wound made by stabbing (as, “his gash’d stabs”: 
Shakspere’s “‘ Macbeth,” ii. 3. 119); fig., a severe wound 
given to a person’s feelings (as, “the stab of false Friend- 
ship and of false Love”: Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” ii. 7); 
sometimes, a flash of bright color. 

Sta-bat Ma-ter (sta/bat ma/tér). [ML. stabat mater, ‘stood 
the mother’: the opening words of the Latin text.] A cele- 
brated 13th century Latin hymn on the Virgin Mary at the 
Cross (called more fully the ‘Stabat Mater dolorosa’); a 
musical setting of this; also, any of certain other Latin 
hymns beginning with the same words, esp. one of the 15th(?) 
century (called more fully the ‘Stabat Mater speciosa’) 
on the Virgin Mary in contemplation of the infant Jesus; a 
musical setting of one of these hymns. 


Squirting Cucumber. 
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stab-ber (stab’ér), n. One who or that which stabs; an 
instrument used in stabbing. 

sta-bile (sta/bil or stab/il), a. [L. stabilis: see stable?.] 
Fixed in position; firmly established, or stable; in med., 
noting or pertaining to a mode of application of electricity in 
which the active electrode is kept stationary over the part 
to be acted upon (opposed to labile). 

sta-bil-i-tate (sta-bil/i-tat), v. t.; -tated, -tating. To give 
stability to; render stable. [Now rare. | 

sta-bil-i-ty (stad-bil/i-ti), n.; pl. -ties (-tiz). (IL. stabilitas, < 
stabilis: see stable?.| The state or quality of being stable; 
fixedness or firmness in position; continuance in the same 
state or without change; endurance or permanence (as, 
“The name of Cesar had become identified with the stability 
of the Empire”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xxv.); steadfastness, 
as of character or purpose; stable character of equilibrium; 
also, something stable. 

stab-i-lize (stab/i-liz), v. t.; -lized, -lizing. [F. stabiliser, < 
L. stabilis: see stable?.| To make stable; in aéronautics, 
to put or keep (an aircraft) in stable equilibrium, as by some 
special device or stabilizer.—stab/i-li-za/tion (-li-za/shon), 
n.—stab/i-liz-er (-li-zér), m. One who or that which 
stabilizes; in aéronautics, a device for stabilizing an aircraft, 
as an air-inflated bag on a dirigible balloon, a plane on an 
aéroplane, etc. Cf. gyro-stabilizer. 

sta-ble! (sta/bl), n. [OF. estable (F. étable), < L. stabulum, 
standing-place, habitation, inclosure for animals, < stare, 
stand.] A building fitted for the lodging and feeding of 
horses, cattle, etc., esp. of horses only; a collection of animals 
belonging in such a building; in racing use, an establishment 
where race-horses are kept and trained; the horses belonging 
to, or the persons connected with, such an establishment. — 
sta/ble!, v.; -bled,-bling. 1I.tr. Toput or lodge inoras in 
a stable: as, “I... stabled my horse at a little public- 
house” (H. Kingsley’s ““Geoffry Hamlyn,” xlviii.). II. intr. 
To live in or as in a stable. 

sta-ble? (sta/bl), a. [OF. estable (F. stable), < L. stabilis, 
standing firm, firm, steady, stable, < stare, stand: cf. stabile.] 
Able to stand firm, or not likely to fall or give way, as a 
structure, support, foundation, etc.; firmly fixed in position; 
firm; steady; stationary; also, able or likely to continue or 
last, or firmly established (as, a stable government; a stable 
peace; a stable condition of affairs); not liable to change, 
fail, or cease; enduring or permanent; also, firm, steadfast, 
or not wavering or changeable, as persons, the mind, etc.; 
in physics, having or showing an ability or tendency to 
maintain, or resist change in, position, form, etc.; specif., 
tending to keep the position, or to return to it after displace- 
ment, asa body; characterized by or showing such a tendency 
in a body, as position or equilibrium; in chem., not readily 
decomposing, as a compound; resisting molecular or chemical 
change. —sta/ble-ness, 7. 

sta-bler (sta/blér), m. One who provides stabling for horses, 
etc.; a stable-keeper. 

sta-bling (sta/bling), n. The act of one who stables horses, 
etc.; also, accommodation for horses, etc., in a stable or 
stables (as, ““There’s stabling in this place for a dozen horses”: 
Dickens’s “Hard Times,” ii. 7); stables collectively. 

stab-lish (stab/lish), v. . Same as establish. [Archaic.] 

sta-bly (sta/bli), adv. Inastable manner; with stability. 

stac-ca-to (sta-ki/to, It. stak-ka/to), a. [It., pp. of staccare, 
for distaccare, detach.] In music, detached, disconnected, 
or abrupt; with breaks between the successive tones: op- 
posed to legato. Also fig.: as, “Her manner to her husband 
was ...a little staccato; she was nervous” (Margaret 
Kennedy’s “Constant Nymph,” xvii.). 

stack (stak), n. [ME. stac, stak, from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
stakkr, Sw. stack, Dan. stak, stack.] A large, usually circular 
or rectangular, pile of hay, straw, or the like, often with a 
sloping thatched top; also, any more or less orderly pile or 
heap; a pile of sticks, poles, or the like; a number of muskets 
or rifles standing together in a conical group; a set of book- 
shelves ranged one above another, as in a library; a number 
of chimneys or flues grouped together; also, a single chimney 
or funnel for smoke (as, “Only the walls . . . and the stack 
of the furnace still stood”: Eden Phillpotts’s “Children of 
Men,” i. 5); also, a high, detached rock rising out of the sea 
(Sc., etc.); also, an English measure for coal and wood, 


F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
=, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


stack 


equal to 108 cubic feet; also, a great quantity or number 
(colloq.: as, ‘Sometimes a stack of people would come there, 

Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” xviii.).—stack, v. t. 
To pile or arrange in the form of a stack (as, to stack hay; 
to stack firewood; to stack arms); also, to cover or load with 
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stage 


banks or tiers of seats for spectators rising along its two sides 
and at one end, which was typically semicircular; a similar 
modern structure for athletic games, etc. (as, the Harvard 
Stadium); also, a stage or period, as of a disease. 
stadt-hold-er (stat/hel/dén), etc. Same as stadholder, etc. 


something in stacks or piles (as, “The left-hand half of every | staff! (staf), nm. [Origin uncertain.] A kind of plaster 


step of the stairs was stacked with books”: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Riceyman Steps,” i. 14); also, to arrange (playing-cards 
in the pack) in a particular manner, so as to secure an unfair 
advantage (also fig.: as, “The way the cards are stacked 
against a young fellow to-day, I can’t say I approve of early 
marriages,” Sinclair Lewis’s ‘‘Babbitt,” xxxiv.).—stack/er, 
nm. One who or that which stacks; a device for stacking hay, 
straw, or the like.—stack’=stand, n. A stand or framework 
for supporting a stack of hay, ” 
grain, or the like. 

stac-te (stak’/té), n. [L., < 
Gr. oraxrn, < ordfev, drop, 
drip.] A kind of fragrant spice 
known to the ancients, esp. fresh 
liquid myrrh; in the Bible, one 
of the sweet spices which com- 
posed the holy incense of the 
ancient Jews (see Ex. xxx. 
34). a) \y L |} - 

stac-tom-e-ter (stak-tom/e-tér), age. 
nm. (Gr. oraxrés, oozing out 
in drops (< oréfew, drop, drip), 
-++ wérpov, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring a liquid in drops. 

stad-dle (stad/l), ». [AS. stathol, foundation, base; from 
the root of E. stand.] A foundation}; also, the lower part 
of a stack of hay or the like; a platform, as of timber, on 
which a stack or the like is placed; any supporting frame- 
work; also, a young or small tree left standing when others 
are cut down. 

stad-hold-er (stad/hdl’dér), n. [For D. stadhouder, < 
stad, place (now city), + houder, holder.] Formerly, in the 
Netherlands, the viceroy or governor of a province (as, 
“All these stadholders were commanders-in-chief of the 
military forces in their respective provinces”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” i. 3); also, the chief magistrate of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands.—stad/hold/er-ate 
(-dt), m. The office of stadholder; also, the rule or govern- 
ment of a stadholder (as, “The commonwealth which William 
had liberated . . . continued to exist . . . under the suc- 
cessive stadholderates of his sons and descendants”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” vi. 7); also, a province or state governed 
by a stadholder.—stad/hold/er-ship, n. The office of 
stadholder. 

sta-di-a (sta/di-4), n. [NL., < L. stadiwm: see stadium. ] 
In ciil engin., an instrument, as a form of theodolite fitted 
with two horizontal parallel cross-hairs (‘stadia hairs’ or 
‘stadia wires’), used in connection with a vertical graduated 
rod (‘stadia rod’) to measure distances, the graduated rod 
being placed at one end of the distance to be measured and 
the theodolite or the like at the other; the stadia rod itself 
(chiefly Eng.); the method by which such measurements 
are made, the distance between the graduated rod and the 
theodolite or the like being figured from the number of 
divisions on the graduated rod subtended by the parallel 
cross-hairs; milit., a device for roughly measuring distances, 
as a glass plate with figures of horsemen and foot-soldiers 
drawn at the size they appear to have at definite distances 
from the observer. 

sta-dim-e-ter (sta-dim/e-tér), n.- [See stadium and -meter. | 
An optical instrument for measuring distances of objects, 
esp. ships, of which the heights are known: invented’ and 
patented by Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske in 1893. 

sta-di-om-e-ter (std-di-om/e-tér), n. [See stadium and 
-meter.| In surv., a modified theodolite in which the direc- 
tions or bearings are not read off, but marked upon a small 
sheet, which is changed at each station. 

sta-di-um (sta/di-um), n.; pl. -diwms or -dia (-di-d). [HE 
< Gr. ordévov, measure of length, race-course, < iordvat, 
cause to stand: see stand.] An ancient Greek linear measure, 
equal at Athens to about 607 English feet; also, an ancient 
Greek course for foot-races, orig. a stadium in length, with 
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combined with fibrous material, used for temporary orna- 
mental buildings, etc. 

staff? (staf), n.; pl. staves (stavz) or staffs. [AS. stef, staff, 
stick, letter of the alphabet, = D. staf = G. stab = Icel. 
stafr = Sw. staf = Dan: stav, staff: cf. stave.] A stick, pole, 
rod, or wand, as one carried for aid in walking or climbing, 
or one used as a weapon, or for some other purpose; a rod or 
wand serving as an ensign of office or authority, as a crozier, 
baton, truncheon, or mace (as, “The Earl of Worcester Hath 
broke his staff, resign’d his stewardship”: Shakspere’s 
“Richard IT.,” ii. 2. 59); a pole on which a flag is hung or 
displayed; a graduated rod used in leveling or measuring; 
a stick or pole forming part of something, as the shaft of a 
spear, a rung of a ladder or a chair, etc. (now chiefly archaic 
or prov.); also, a steel surgical instrument, grooved and 
curved, used for guiding the knife in lithotomy; also, fig., 
something which serves to support or sustain (as, bread is the 
staff of life); also, a verse or stanza of a poem or songf 
(now stave); in music, a set of horizontal lines, now five in 
number, with the spaces between them, on which music is 
written; milit. and naval (plural staffs), a body of army or 
naval officers appointed to assist a commanding officer; 
a body of naval officers not in military command, as surgeons, 
paymasters, etc.; a branch of an army, or a body of army 
officers, concerned with administrative matters, etc., instead — 
of with actual fighting; the general staff (see under general, 
a.); hence, in general use (plural staffs), a body of assistants 
to a manager, superintendent, or executive head (as, “gov- 
ernors with their staffs”: Froude’s “Cesar,” ii.); a body of 
persons charged with carrying out the work of an establish- 
ment or executing some undertaking.—staff?, v. t.. To 
provide with a staff of officers or others; also, to serve asa 
staff for, or officer or conduct as a staff does (as, “The armies | 
. . . had to be commanded and staffed . . . by men who first 
studied their profession in that war’: Charnwood’s “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” vii.). 

staf-fel-ite (staf/el-it), n. [G. staffelit; named from Staffel, — 
in Prussia, where it was found.] A greenish mineral, a 
phosphate and carbonate of calcium, occurring in botryoidal 
forms of a fibrous structure. 

staff-ing (staf’ing),n. The members of an official or working 
staff collectively. 

staff=of-fi-cer (staf/of’i-sér), n. 
of a staff. ; 

staff=tree (staf’tré), n. Any tree or shrub of the genus 
Celastrus, esp. the bittersweet, C. scandens. 

stag (stag), m. [Late AS. stagga, stag: cf. Icel. steggr, male 
bird or animal.] The male of the deer, chiefly the red deer 
(Cervus elaphus), esp. after the fifth year; also, the male of 
various other animals; also, a man, esp. a man unaccom- 
panied by a woman at a social gathering (colloq.: often used 
attributively or in composition, as of affairs in which only 
men take part, as a stag dinner, or a stag-party, which see).— 
stag’=bee’tle, mn. Any of the lamellicorn beetles consti- 
tuting the genus Lucanus (or family Lucanidz), the males 
of which have mandibles resembling the 
antlers of a stag.—stag/=bush, n. The 
black-haw, Viburnum prunifolium. 

stage (staj), mn. [OF. estage (F. étage), ult. 
< L. stare, stand: see stand.] A floor or § 
story of a building (now rare); any of 
a series of levels rising one above another; 
also, a raised platform or floor for any 
of various purposes; esp., an elevated 
platform for speakers, performers, etc.; 
specif., the platform in a theater on 
which the actors perform, or this plat- 
form with all the parts of the theater and 
all the apparatus back of the proscenium; 
hence, the theater, the drama, or the 
dramatic profession; also, the scene of Stag-beetle (Lucanus 
any action or career; also, a place of @i7MS): one half natu- 


Milit. and naval, an officer 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
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rest on a journey; a regular stopping-place of a stage- 
coach or the like, for the change of horses, etc.; also, 
the distance between two places of rest on a journey; 
each of the portions or periods of a journey (as, ‘‘and so on 
. . . by slow or swift stages . . . to the Atlantic at last’: 
W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” xxi.); hence, a portion 
or period of a course of action, of life, etc. (as, “this early 
and necessarily blundering stage of the war’: Charnwood’s 
“Abraham Lincoln,” ix.); a single step or degree in a process; 
a particular period in a process of development (as, “Lapham 
had not yet reached the picture-buying stage of the rich 
man’s development”: Howells’s “Rise of Silas Lapham,” ii.); 
also, a stage-coach; also, an omnibus (U. S.); in microscopy, 
the small platform of a microscope on which the object to be 
examined (or the glass slide or the like bearing it) is placed; 
in biol., any of the several successive periods in the develop- 
ment of many animals and plants (as, the pupal stage of an 
insect).—to be (or go) on the stage, to follow (or take up) 
the profession of an actor or actress.—up stage. See up- 
stage, a.—stage, v.; staged, staging. ¥.tr. To furnish with 
a stage or staging; also, to put, represent, or exhibit on or 
as on a stage; mount (a play) for production on the stage. 
II. intr. To go by stages; travel by stage or stage-coach. — 
stage’=box, n. A box ina theater, in or close to the pro- 
scenium-arch.—stage/=coach, n. A coach that runs reg- 
ularly by stages, or over a fixed route between two places, 
for the conveyance of passengers, parcels, etc.—stage/craft, 
n. Skill in or the art of writing, adapting, or mounting 
plays for effective representation on the stage.—stage’= 
fright, n. Nervousness experienced on facing an audience, 
esp. for the first time.—stage/land (-land), n. The land 
or realm of the stage; the theatrical world.—stage’=man’- 
age, v. t.; -aged, -aging. To manage or regulate as a stage- 
manager does.—stage/=man/ag-er, m. One who super- 
intends the performance of a play and regulates the stage 
arrangements.—stage/=play, n. A dramatic performance; 
also, a play adapted for representation on the stage; also, 
dramatic acting.—stage/=play’er, n.—sta-ger (sta/jer), n. 
An actor (obs. or archaic); also, a person of experience in 
some office, profession, way of life, etc. (usually in ‘old 
stager,’ a person of long experience); also, a horse used for 
drawing a stage-coach.—stage/=struck, a. Smitten with a 
love for the stage; seized by a passionate desire to become an 
actor.—stage’=whis’per, n. A loud whisper as used on the 
stage, intended to be heard by the audience; hence, in 
general, a whisper meant to be heard by others than the 
person addressed.—sta’gey, a. See stagy. 
stag-ger (stag/ér), v. [Var. of obs. or prov. stacker, ME. 
stakeren, stagger: cf. Icel. stakra, stagger, freq. of staka, 
push, stagger.] I. intr. To walk or stand unsteadily, 
as from weakness, intoxication, or a heavy burden (as, “I 
saw him staggering up the street in a state of intoxication,” 
Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,” iv.; “She staggered on with her 
large jug,’ W. De Morgan’s ‘“Alice-for-Short,” i.); reel; 
totter; move unsteadily, as a ship (as, “The little schooner 
staggered and shook”: Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” 
vii.); sway, rock, or shake (as, “Beneath me I can feel 
The great earth stagger and reel”: Longfellow’s ‘‘Golden 
Legend,” i. 254); also, to become unsteady, or begin to 
give way, as a body of troops; fig., to begin to doubt 
or waver, as in opinion or purpose; falter; hesitate. 
II. tr. To cause to reel or totter; also, to cause to become 
unsteady; throw into confusion, as troops (as, “a fire from 
the militia, which . . . fora moment staggered the regulars”: 
Cooper’s “Spy,” xxxiii.); fig., to shock, or render helpless 
with amazement or the like (as, “I was staggered .. . at 
her sudden vehemence of word and manner’’: Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” ii.); shake the stability or settled 
character of (as, “These news, fair cousin, have staggered your 
reason”: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xxvii.); cause to waver 
or falter (as, to stagger a person’s faith; to stagger a person 
in his purpose); also, to arrange in a zigzag order or manner, 
as spokes in the hub of a wheel; arrange in some other order 
or manner than the regular, uniform, or usual one, as in 
order to break up or distribute a combined or massed effect 
(as, to stagger the hours of opening and closing business houses, 
so that employees shall not all arrive, and all leave, at the 
same time —a method of preventing congestion in traffic; to 
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stagger traffic); in aéronautics, to arrange (the planes of a 
biplane, etc.) so that the entering edge of an upper plane is 
either in advance of or behind that of a corresponding lower 
plane.—stag’ger, n. The act or an act of staggering; a 
reeling or tottering movement or motion; pl. (construed as 
sing.), any of various forms of cerebral and spinal disease in 
horses, cattle, and other animals, characterized by a staggering 
gait, sudden falling, etc. (often called ‘blind staggers’); also, 
sing., a staggered order or arrangement (see stagger, v. t.); 
in aéronautics, the arrangement of the planes of a biplane, 
etc., produced by staggering; the amount by which the 
entering edge of an upper plane is in advance of or behind that 
of a corresponding lower one.—stag’ger=bush, n. An Amer- 
ican ericaceous 
shrub, Pieris ma- 
riana, with a 
foliage poisonous 
to animals and 
fascicles of nod- 
ding white or 
pinkish flowers. — 
stag’ger-er, n.— 
stag/ger-ing-ly, 
adv. 

stag=head-ed 
(stag/heded), a. 
Of a tree, hav- 
ing the upper 
branches bare 
and dead. 

stag-hound (stag’- 
hound), n. One 
of a breed of 
hounds used for 
hunting stags, 
etc., resembling 
the foxhound, but 
larger. 

sta-gi-ly (sta’ji-li), stagger-bush. — r, flowering branch; 2, the fruits. 
adv. In a stagy 
manner; theatrically.—sta’/gi-ness, n. 

sta-ging (sta/jing), n. A temporary platform or structure of 
posts and boards for support, as in building; scaffolding; 
also, the act or process of putting a play on the stage; also, 
the business of running stage-coaches; also, the act of travel- 
ing by stages or by stage-coach. 

Stag-i-rite (staj‘i-rit), n. A native or inhabitant of Stagira, 
a city of ancient Macedonia; specif., with the, the philosopher 
Aristotle (384—322 B.c.), who was born there. 

stag-nant (stag/nant), a. [L. stagnans (stagnant-), ppr. of 
stagnare: see stagnate.| Not running or flowing, as water, 
air, etc. (as, “As breezes break To sun-bright ripples a 
stagnant lake”: Whittier’s Preacher’); without current or 
motion; often, foul from standing, as a pool of water (as, 
“The stagnant edge of the pool effaces itself into a slope of 
black slime”: Ruskin’s “(Crown of Wild Olive,” Preface); 
fig., inactive, sluggish, or dull (as, business is stagnant; 
“a dull, stagnant condition of mind,’ J. H. Newman’s 
“Callista,” iii.).—stag/nan-cy, n.—stag/nant-ly, adv. 

stag-nate (stag/nat), v.; -nated, -nating. [L. stagnatus, pp. 
of stagnare, form a pool of standing water, stagnate, < 
stagnum, pool, pond: cf. tank.] 1. intr. To cease to run or 
flow, as water, air, etc.; stand without motion or current; 
often, to become foul from standing, as a pool of water; 
fig., to become inactive, sluggish, or dull (as, “I felt my wits 
stagnating in the unwonted idleness of the autumn after- 
noon”: F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” ii.). IZ. tr. To 
cause to become stagnant.—stag-na/tion (-na/shgn), 7. 
A becoming or making stagnant (lit. or fig.); stagnant 
condition: as, “comparing the progressiveness of the North- 
Western European with the stagnation or decadence of the 
Latin races” (W. R. Inge’s “Outspoken Essays,” i. 4). 

stag=par-ty (stag/pir’ti), n. A party or entertainment in 
which only men participate; also, a party or company con- 
sisting of men only. [Colloq.] 

sta-gy (sta’ji), a. [Also stagey.] Of or pertaining to the 
stage; savoring or suggestive of the stage, theatrical, or 
theatrically artificial or pompous (as, ‘‘His laugh was stagey,” 
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Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” xxxvi.; stagy declamation); 
of persons, affecting theatrical mannerisms. : 

staid! (stad), a. [Earlier stayed; orig. pp. of stay?.] Fixed, 
settled, or permanent (now rare); also, of settled or sedate 
character (as, “‘a grave and staid God-fearing man,” Tenny- 
son’s “Enoch Arden,” 112; “calm and staid deportment,” 
Hawthorne’s “‘Twice-Told Tales,” The Gentle Boy); sober; 
serious; steady; not flighty or capricious. 

staid? (stad). Preterit and past participle of stay?. 

staid-ly (stad/li), adv. In a staid manner.—staid/ness, n. 

stain (stan), v. [For distain.] I. tr. To discolor with spots 
or streaks of dirt, blood, or other foreign matter; fig., to 
bring reproach upon, or blemish (as, ‘““Among those politicians 

. . very few can be named whose reputation is not stained 

by ... gross perfidy and corruption”: Macaulay’s “Hist. 
of Eng.,” ii.); sully with guilt or infamy, or corrupt (as, 
men stained with every vice); also, to color in a particular 
way; esp., to color with something which penetrates the 
substance; specif., to treat (a microscopic specimen) with 
some reagent or dye in order to color the whole or certain 
parts and so give distinctness, contrast of tissues, etc. 
II. intr. To produce a stain (as, ‘‘as the berry breaks before 
it staineth”: Shakspere’s “Venus and Adonis,” 460); also, 
to become stained; take a stain.—stain, n. A discoloration 
produced by foreign matter; a spot; esp., one penetrating 
peneath the surface and not easily removable; also, a natural 
spot or patch of color different from the ground, as on the 
body of an animal; fig., a cause of reproach, or a blemish (as, 
a stain on one’s reputation); a mark or taint of guilt or 
infamy (as, the stain of sin); also, a slight tracet (as, “You 
have some stain of soldier in you”: Shakspere’s “All’s Well,” 
i. 1. 122); also, coloration produced by staining anything; 
also, a dye, pigment, etc., used in staining; a reagent or dye 
used in staining microscopic specimens.—stain/a-ble, a. 
That may be stained.—stained, p.a. Discolored; colored 
by staining.—stained glass, colored glass as used in decora- 
tive windows, in mosaic or composite designs; sometimes, 
enameled or painted glass.—stained window, a window of 
stained glass.—stain/er, n.—stain/less, a. Free from 
stain; without blemish or taint (as, “the stainless honour 
of your cousin”: Scott’s “Black Dwarf,” xiv.).—stain/- 
less-ly, adv.—stain/less-ness, 7. 

stair (star), n. [AS. stéger, < stigan, ascend: see stile.] A 
series or flight of steps forming a means of passage from one 
story or level to another, as in a building (as, a winding 
stair; “There were two stairs in the house,” Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,” July 1); also, a single step of sucha 
series; pl., such steps collectively, esp. as forming a flight or a 
series of flights (as, “All is quiet . . . at least above stairs”: 
Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy,” iii. 23).—pair of stairs, a 
flight of stairs: see pair, n. [Archaic or prov.]—stair’- 
case, n. Orig., the case or inclosing framework of a series 
of steps or stairs; hence, a flight of stairs with its frame- 
work, balusters, etc., or a series of such flights. —stair’case= 
shell, n. The shell of any of the gastropods of the genus 
Solarium, of tropical seas, or 
the animal itself: so called as 
suggesting in its appearance 
a spiral staircase.—stair/=foot, 
n. The foot or bottom of a ¢ 
stair or staircase.—stair/=head, “ 
n. The head or top of a stair 
or staircase.—stair/way, n. A 
way up and down by a series of 
stairs; a staircase. 

stake! (stak), n. [AS. staca = D. staak = LG. stake, stake; 
from the root of E. stick?.] A stick or post pointed at one 
end for driving into the ground as a boundary-mark, a part 
of a fence, a support for a plant, an upright for securing an 
animal to, etc.; in general, a post or upright; esp., a post to 
which a person is bound for execution, usually by burning; 
hence (with the), the punish- 

ment of death by burning; 

also, a post to which an ani- 

mal is fastened to be baited; 

also, one of a number of ver- onlay)” 

tical posts or bars fitting into 


sockets orstapleson the edgeof Vatious geen eel 8 Shest- 


Staircase-shell (Solarium perspec- 
tivum). 
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sta-lag-mite (sta-lag/mit or 


4 


stale 5 


the platform ofa vehicle, as to retain the load; also, asmall anvil 

used for working in thin metal, esp. one to be set upright by 

fitting into a socket on a bench (see cut in preceding column). 
—to drive stakes, to pitch one’s tent or camp; stake off a 
claim; establish one’s self; settle. [Collog.]—to pull up 
stakes, to prepare to move one’s camp or habitation; make 

ready to move on. [Colloq.]—stake’, v. t.; staked, staking, 

To mark, or indicate the boundaries or divisions of, with 

stakes (often with off or owt); also, to protect with a barrier 
of stakes; separate (off), shut (in or out), close (wp), etc., 
by a barrier of stakes; also, to support with a stake or stakes, 

as a plant; also, to tether or secure to a stake, as an animal; 

fasten (down, etc.) with a stake or stakes; also, to impale 

on or transfix with a stake; also, to drive as or like a stake, 
as into the ground (as, “the whole being fenced in by a 

stout palisade of trunks and boughs of trees staked firmly in 

the ground”: H. Melville’s “Omoo,” lii.). 


stake? (stak), v. t.; staked, staking. [Cf. MD. staken, fix, 


place, staeck, a stake played for.] To put at hazard upon the 
result of a game, the event of a contingency, etc.; wager; 
venture or hazard; also, to grub-stake (slang); furnish with 
necessaries or resources, orig. by way of a business venture 
with a view to a possible return (slang).—stake?, n. That 
which is staked, wagered, or hazarded, as ina game; a sum of 
money or the like deposited, to be taken by the winner of a 
game, race, or other contest; also, pl. or sing., the prize ina 
race or contest, esp. the sum staked or subscribed as the 
prize in a race between horses, etc.; hence, with a defining 
term, a particular race between horses, etc., for such a sum; 
also, sing., an interest held in something (as, “a class of 
residents, men with a stake in the welfare of the country”: | 
Roosevelt’s “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” i.); something 
to gain or lose by the turn of events; also, a grub-stake, or 
any advance or supply of necessaries or resources (slang); 
also, the state of being staked or at hazard (now only in ‘at 
stake’: as, “Their lives and properties were at stake,” 
Froude’s “Cesar,” xiv.). 


staked (stakt), p.a. Marked, separated, supported, secured, 


etc., with a stake or stakes.—Staked Plain (Sp. Llano 
Estacado), a vast arid plateau in northwestern Texas and 
southeastern New Mexico, bounded by palisades or steep 
escarpments. 


stake=hold-er (stak’hol’dér), m. The holder of the takes of 


a wager, contest, etc. 
stak-er (sta/kér), m. One who stakes. 
sta-lac-ti-form (stq-lak/ti-form), a. 

stalactite. 
sta-lac-tite (sta-lak’/tit or stal’ak-), n. [NL. stalactites, < 

Gr. oradaxrés, dropping, dripping, < oradéocew, drop, 

drip.] A deposit of calcium carbonate, usually shaped 

like an icicle, hanging from the roof of a cave or the like, and 
formed by the dripping of percolating calcareous water (as, 

“a cavern whose walls were supported by many fantastic 

pillars which had been formed by the joining of great stalac- 

tites and stalagmites together, the result of the ceaseless water- 

drip of centuries”: Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” xxxi.); 

also, a similar formation of other material, as lava. Cf. 

stalagmite.—stal-ac-tit-ic (stal-ak-tit/ik), a. Of the nature 
of or resembling a stalactite or stalactites; characteristic or 
suggestive of stalactites (as, the 
stalactitic structure of some min- 

erals); having stalactites (as, a 4 

stalactitic cave).—stal-ac-tit/i- ff 

cal-ly, adv. 


Having the form of a 


stal’ag-), n. [NL. stalagmites, 
<_Gr. oradayyés, a dropping or 
S ek ieee i early Stalactitic Structure of Limonite. 
bonate more or less resembling an inverted stalactite, 
formed on the floor of a cave or the like by the dripping 
of percolating calcareous water; also, a similar formation of 
other material, as lava.—stal-ag-mit-ic (stal-ag-mit’ik), 
Of the nature of, resembling, or characteristic of a 
stalagmite or stalagmites. —stal-ag-mit/i-cal-ly, adv. 


g 


stale! (stal),n. (Cf. AF. estale, obs. F. estalon, a bird used as 


a decoy, AS. stelhran, a decoy reindeer, also E. stall1.] A 
bird, or a figure of a bird, used as a decoy (now prov. Eng.); 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


flect, agony, int}, anite; (obscured) errant. operd, ardent, actor, natijre; ch, chip; g, go; 


th, thin; fH, then; y, you; 


stale 


hence, any thing or person serving to decoy or lure, esp. a | stalk=eyed (stak/id), a. 


prostitute or other person acting as a decoy for thieves or 
swindlerst; any thing or person craftily used as a means 
of carrying out or concealing designs}; also, a ridiculous 


dupef. 

* stale? (stal), n. [ME. stale, var. of stele, < AS. stela, stalk, 

stem.] A stalk or stem of a plant (now prov. Eng.); a long, 

straight handle, as of a broom, rake, or ax (now chiefly 
prov.); one of the long side-pieces (obs.), or a crosspiece or 

. tung (now prov. Eng.), of a ladder. 

’ stale® (stal), a.; compar. staler, superl. stalest. [ME. stale: 
cf. MD. stel, stale; prob. orig. ‘having stood long,’ and akin 
to E. stall?.] Old and strong, as ale, beer, or wine (obs. or 
prov. Eng.); also, affected, esp. unfavorably, by standing or 
keeping; noi fresh; musty; vapid or flat, as beverages; 
dry or hardened (more or less), as bread that is no longer 
new; fig., having lost freshness, novelty, or interest (as, 
stale news; a stale jest; ‘I’m not here to do stale tricks,” 
Chesterton’s “Magic,” ii.); hackneyed; trite; also, having 
passed the prime of life, as a persont; also, out of condition 
from overtraining or too long continued exertion, as an athlete 
or a racing animal; hence, having lost fresh vigor, quick 
intelligence, initiative, or the like, as from overstrain; in law, 
having lost force or effectiveness through absence of action, 
as a claim.—stale’, v.; staled, staling. I. tr. To make 
stale: as, “‘These are things which cannot be sfaled by repeti- 
tion” (Gissing’s “Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,”’ ii. 
27). II. intr. To become stale: as, ‘“To see her was a 
delight that never staled’”’ (Maugham’s “Moon and Six- 
pence,” xxxix.). 

stale* (stal), v. 7.; staled, staling. [ME.: cf. D. and G. 
stallen, Sw. stalla, Dan. stalle, stale.] To urinate: used esp. 
of horses and cattle.—stale*, n. Urine, now only of horses 
and cattle. 

stale (stal), n. [Cf. OF. estaler, refl. and intr., come to a 
stand, stop, from Teut., and akin to E. stall?.] Same as 
stalemate, n.—stale5, v. t.; staled, staling. Same as stale- 
mate, v. 

stale-ly (stal/li), adv. Ina stale manner. 

stale-mate (stal/mat), n. [See stale’ and mate?, and cf. 
checkmate.| A position of the pieces at chess when no move 
can be made without putting the king in check; hence, any 
position in which no action can be taken (as, “when the 
European powers had reached a hopeless stalemate after 
four years of war”: J. H. Robinson’s “‘Mind in the Making,” 
vii. 15).—stale’/mate, v. t.; -mated, -mating. To subject 
to a stalemate; bring to a standstill. 

stale-ness (stal/nes), ». The condition of being stale. 

stalk! (stak), ». [AS. stealcian, walk stealthily, akin to 
stelan, E. steal.] 1. intr. To walk or go stealthily alongt; 
also, to pursue or approach game, etc., stealthily, as behind 
a cover; also, to walk with slow, stiff, or haughty strides 
(said of persons or animals, or, fig., of ghosts, pestilence, 
famine, etc.: as, “Two immeasurable Phantoms, Hypocrisy 
and Atheism . . . stalk abroad over the Earth,” Carlyle’s 
“Sartor Resartus,” iii. 12). II. tr. To pursue (game, a 
person, etc.) stealthily, as behind a cover: as, “He had 
stalked and shot a monster [crocodile] (Amelia B. Edwards’s 
“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xvii.); “Day by day, night 
by night, we stalked the enemy” (G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” 
Ixi.).—stalk!, n. An act or course of stalking game or the 
like (as, “By a careful stalk over rough ground I got within 
fifty yards [of deer feeding]’: Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life and 
the Hunting-Trail,”’ ix.); also, a slow, stiff stride or striding 

ait. 

stalk? (stak), n. [ME. stalke, akin to stale, E. stale?.] The 
stem or main axis of a plant; any slender supporting or con- 
necting part of a plant, as the petiole of a leaf, the peduncle 
of a flower, or the funicle of an ovule; a similar structural 
part of an animal (as, an eye-stalk; the stalk, or means of 
attachment, of the stalked barnacles, see barnacle’); in 
general, a stem, shaft, or slender supporting part of anything 
(as, the stalk of a wineglass; “the stalk of a tobacco pipe,” 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” vii.).—stalked, a. 
Having a stalk or stalks: as, the stalked barnacles (see 
barnacle'). 

stalk-er (sta/kér), n. One who or that which stalks; esp., 
one who stalks game. 
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stall 


Having the eyes set upon stalks, as 


certain crustaceans. 
stalk-ing=horse  (st4/- 
king-hdrs), n. A horse, 
or a figure of a horse, 
behind which a hunter 
conceals himself in stalk- 
ing game; fig., any- ¥ 
thing put forward to ff ~ 
mask designs or en- Wy 7s 
deavors; a pretext. ! 
stalk-less (stak/les), a. 
Having no stalk; ses- 
sile, as a leaf. 
stalk-y (st4/ki), 
Abounding in stalks; 
also, stalk-like; long and slender. 
stall! (stal), n. [Var. of stale!.] A bird or a person serving 
as a decoy}; also, a confederate of a pickpocket or other 
thief, who distracts attention from the thief (slang); also, 
anything used as a pretext, pretense, or trick (slang: as, 
“She told her sister she wanted to go to Perry’s to get some 
wool, instead o’ which it was only a stall to get me a pint 0’ 
ale, bless her heart,’’ S. Butler’s ‘““Way of All Flesh,” lv.).— 
stall!,v. I. tr. To divert attention from (a thief at work); 
also, to put off, evade, or deceive (often with off). [Slang.] 
II. intr. To act evasively or deceptively. [Slang.] 
stali? (stal), m. [AS. steall, stand, position, place, stall, = 
D. stal = OHG. stal (G. stall) = Icel. stallr, stall; from the 
same root as E. stand: cf. forestall, install, stale®, stale5, and 
stallion.] A standing-placef, station}, position}, or placey; 
also, a stable or shed for horses or cattle; a compartment in a 
stable or shed, for the accommodation of one animal (as, 
“a savage and vicious mare, whose stall it was dangerous to 
approach”: Borrow’s “Lavengro,” ii.); also, a booth in 
which merchandise is exposed for sale, or in which some 
business is carried on (as, “It was Saturday, and all over the 
square little stalls, with yellow linen roofs, were being erected 
for the principal market of the week,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Old Wives’ Tale,” i. 3; a butcher’s stall in a market-house); 
a stand, table, or the like, on which goods are exposed for 
sale (as, a book-stall); also, one of a number of fixed inclosed 
seats, asin thechoir — aa 
or chancel of a ca- 
thedral or church, 
esp. for the use of 
the clergy; the posi- 
tion or dignity of 
one, as a canon, 
entitled to occupy 
such a seat (as, jf 
“He held a preben- I 
dal stall in the 
diocese”: Trol- 
lope’s ‘‘Barchester 
Towers,” ix.); also, 
a chair-like seat in 
a theater, separated 
from others by 
arms or rails, esp. 
one in the front di- ( 
vision of the par- 
quete(asi sive) 
thought vaguely of 
a little dinner <. . 
and a stall at the 
Alhambra”: L. Mer- 89 
rick’s “Conrad in ; 
Quest of His Nim 
Youth,” iv.); also, S 
a compartment, 
chamber, sheath, or 
the like, for any of 
various purposes 
(as, a finger-stall); 
a working-place in 
a coal-mine; in 
aéronautics, a stalling (see stall?, v. t.); the condition of 


a A Stalk-eyed Crustacean (genus Ocypoda). 
< a, a, the long eye-stalks. 


Stalls. — Choir of Chester Cathedral, England. 
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*, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; tT, obsolete; 


as z or zh; 0, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; n, F. bonbon; 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


stall 


being stalled.—stall?, v. I. tr. To placef or set{; install in 
an official seat or in officef; also, to put or keep in a stall or 
stalls, as animals (as, “stables where hundreds of horses 
were stalled at night”: Besant’s “All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” iv.); confine in a stall for fattening, as cattle; 
also, to furnish with stalls; also, to bring to a standstill; 
check the progress or motion of, esp. unintentionally; cause 
to stick fast, as in mire or snow; in aéronautics, to reduce 
the speed of (an aéroplane) so greatly that it is about to 
fall, out of control, as in climbing at so steep an angle that 
forward progress tends to become zero. IL.inir. To dwell 
or live (obs. or prov. Eng.); occupy a stall, as an animal; 
also, to come to a standstill; be brought to a stop, esp. 
unintentionally; stick fast, as in mire; in aéronautics, of 
an aéroplane, to become stalled; of an aviator, to stall an 
aéroplane.—stalled, p. a. Kept in a stall, as an animal; 
confined in a stall for fattening before killing, as an ox; also, 
furnished with stalls; also, brought to a standstill or stop; 
stuck fast, as in mire.—stall/=end, n. The end of a stall 
or seat, as in the choir of a 
church, often richly carved.— 
stall/=feed, v. t.; -fed, -feed- 
ing. To keep and feed (an 
animal) in a stall; fatten by 
this process, as an animal for 
killing. 
stal-lion (stal/yon), n. [OF. 
estalon (F. étalon); from Teut.: 
cf. OHG. stal, stall, stable, 
and E. stall?.]|_ A male horse 
not castrated; an entire horse, 
esp. one kept for breeding 
purposes. 
stal-wart (st4l/wart). (Orig. 
Sc. form of stalworth.] I. a. 
Strongly and stoutly built, as 
persons or animals, the bodily 
form, etc. (as, “She was proud t 
of her stalwart, good-looking mL) 
son,” Tarkington’s “Magnifi- HW OT: 
cent Ambersons,” xv.; “They vil VG inns 
are mostly young, of stalwart Hl ay a 
frames,” H. Melville’s “Moby- rue } 4 
Dick,” vi.); well-developed N hi ik 
and robust; sometimes, strong in (Ft 


or stout, as a castle, walls, 
etc.; also, strong and brave, 
or valiant (as, “A fair young ~ 
squire . . . but afterwards He 
made a stalwart knight”: Ten- 
nyson’s ‘“Merlin and Vivien,” Stall-end (English). 

480); also, firm, steadfast, or uncompromising (as, a stalwart 
partizan). II. mn. A physically stalwart person (as, “One 
of the minor stalwarts entered and arranged a table . 
while the butler hovered . . . over the operation”: Arnold 
Bennett’s “Pretty Lady,” xxvi.); also, a steadfast or un- 
compromising partizan; [cap.]in U. S. politics, a member of 
the controlling faction of the Republican party in New 
York State in 1881, which was opposed by the Half-breeds. 
—stal/wart-ly, adv.—stal/wart-ness, n. 

Stal-worth (stal’wérth), a. [AS. st#lwyrthe, serviceable, 
appar. < st#l, place, + wyrthe, worth: cf. stalwart.] Stal- 
wart, strongly built, or robust (as, “Stalworth and stately 
in form was the man of seventy winters”: Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” i. 1); sturdy; strong; also, valiant (as, “a 
stalworth knight”: Scott’s “Marmion,” i. 5). [Archaic. ] 

sta-men (sta/men), n.; pl. stamens, L. stamina (stam/i-nd) 
(see stamina). [L. stamen (stamin-), thread, fiber, orig. the 
warp in the upright loom, < stare, stand.] The thread of a 
person’s life as fabled to be spun by the Fatest; hence, the 
measure of vitality}, or strength of physical constitution}; 
also, the rudimentary or germinal principle of anything}; 
in bot., the pollen-bearing organ (the so-called male organ) of 
a flower, consisting of the filament and the anther. See 
stamina.—sta/mened, a. Having stamens. 

stam-i-na (stam/i-ni), n. [L., pl. of stamen: see stamen. | 
As pl., the vital powers as dependent on the physical con- 
stitution}; as sing. (orig. as pl.), strength of physical con- 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 
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stamp (stamp),v. [ME. stampen = D. stampen 


f f All, ask, f pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; 
Glect, agony, int}, anite; (obscured) errant, operg, ardent, actor, 


‘ 
stitution (as, “He appeared to have no strength or stamina 
whatever”: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Xxx.); power to 
endure disease, fatigue, privation, etc.; in general, capacity 
for enduring, holding out, or lasting, under any conditions; 
staying or lasting power; as: pl. or sing., the source of 
strength, or the main support, of anything{; also, as pl., 
the rudiments, germs, or essential elements of a thingf.— 
stam/i-nal, a. Of or pertaining to stamina; in bot., of or 
pertaining to stamens. f 7 
stam-i-nate (stam/i-nat), a. [NL. staminatus.] In_bot., 
having a stamen or stamens; having stamens but no pistils. 
stam-i-nif-er-ous (stam-i-nif/e-rus), a. [See stamen and 
-ferous.] In bot., bearing or having a stamen or stamens. 
stam-i-no-di-um (stam-i-nd/di-um), 7.; pl. -dia (-di-d). 
[NL., < L. stamen (stamin-), thread, + Gr. ef6os, form.] 
In bot., a sterile or abortive stamen, or a part resembling such 
astamen. Also stam/i-node (-ndéd). " 
stam-i-no-dy (stam/i-né-di), n. [L. stamen (stamin-), 
thread, with termination as in E. petalody.] In bot., the 
metamorphosis of any of various flower-organs (as a sepal 
or a petal) into a stamen. 
stam-mel (stam/el). [Obs. F. estamel: cf. etamine.] 1. n. 
A kind of coarse woolen fabric formerly in use, commonly 
dyed red; hence, a red color. [Archaic.] II. a. Made of 
stammel; of the color of stammel; red. [Archaic.] 
stam-mer (stam/ér), v. [AS. stamerian, < stamer, stamor, 
adj., stammering, akin to OHG. stam, Icel. stamr, Goth. 
stamms, stammering; from the root, meaning ‘stop,’ repre- 
sented by E. stem3: cf. stumble.] 1. intr. To falter in 
speaking, or speak with involuntary breaks and pauses, 
as from nervousness, confusion, or fear; often, to utter 
spasmodic repetitions of syllables or sounds in the effort to 
speak, as from a defect in the powers of speech; stutter. 
IL. ir. To utter or say with a stammer: often with out: as, 
“He commanded himself sufficiently to stammer out his 
regrets” (Marryat’s “King’s Own,” xlvii.).—stam/mer, n. 
A stammering mode of utterance; a habit of stammering; 
also, a stammered utterance.—stam/mer-er, n.—stam/- 
mer-ing-ly, adv. 
stam-nos (stam/nos), n. [Gr. ordpvos.| In Gr. antig., a 
kind of large jar or vessel typically wide-mouthed, short- 
necked, and having two small handles on op- 
posite sides of the body, used for holding wine, 
oil, etc. 


stamp 


= OHG. stamfon (G. stampfen) = Icel. stappa, 
stamp: cf. the related AS. stempan, also OF. 
F. estamper (from Teut.), which has prob. af- typical form of 
fected the E. word.] Ltr. Tocrushor pound — Stamnos. 
withoras witha pestle (as, ‘““astone mortar to stamp or beatsome 
corn in”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 9); crush (ore), 
as by means of a stamp-mill; bring (an implement, etc.) 
down heavily in crushing something; also, to strike or beat 
with a forcible downward thrust of the foot (as, “Under my 
feet I stamp thy cardinal’s hat”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry, VEgu 
i. 3.49); trample; force, drive, etc., by or as by beating down 
with the foot (as, “filling the grave with sand, which they 
. . stamped down with their naked feet,” Amelia B. Ed- 
wards’s ‘“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” xiv.; to stamp out, 
or extinguish, a fire, or, fig., disease, rebellion, etc.); bring 
(the foot) down forcibly or smartly on the ground, floor, etc. 
(as, “She . . . stamped her feet on the lobby tiles, partly to 
warm them . partly to announce clearly her arrival”: 
Arnold Bennett’s “Hilda Lessways,” i. 10); shake off by 
bringing the feet down thus (as, “while he was still stamping 
the snow from his boots”: W. Churchill’s “Coniston,” ii. 
11); also, to impress a design on by striking; produce designs, 
numbers, etc., on with a die or the like; make (a coin, medal, 
etc.) by such means; cut out or shape (articles or ieces) 
with a die or the like; mark (paper or any surface) with 
characters, words, etc., impressed or printed; impress with a 
particular mark or device, as to indicate genuineness, quality, 
approval, official character, ownership, or the like (as, “The 
heaps of gold were cast into ingots and stamped with the 
royal arms”: Prescott’s “(Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 5); show 
or declare to be of a certain quality or character as if by a 
mark impressed (as, this act stamped him as a great states- - 
man); impress with an official mark or device showing that 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, 
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stamp 


some duty or charge has been paid; affix an adhesive paper 
stamp to (a letter, etc.); impress with some conspicu- 
ous characteristic (as, a face stamped with sadness); be 
a conspicuous characteristic of (as, candor stamps his 
every utterance); also, to impress (a design, figure, words, 
etc.) on something; fix on the mind or memory; imprint 
deeply or permanently on anything (as, ‘“There was a gravity 
beyond the usual expression of his years stamped upon his 
countenance”: Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” ii. 22); also, to bring 
down upon something with a stroke or with pressure, in 
making an impression. II. intr. To come down forcibly 
in stamping something; also, to bring the foot down forcibly 
or smartly on the ground, floor, etc., as in crushing something, 
emphasizing a command, expressing rage, etc. (as, “Kim 
stamped with vexation”: Kipling’s “Kim,” ix.); bring the 
foot down hard (on: as, “If your neighbour’s foot obstructs 
you, stamp on it,” Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” viii.); walk 
with forcible or heavy, resounding steps (as, “He. . 
stamped violently out of the office’: Bok’s ‘“‘Americanization 
of Edward Bok,” xiv.).—stamp, n. The act or an act of 
stamping, as in crushing or in impressing something; a 
forcible downward thrust or stroke of the foot on the ground 
or floor (as ‘‘ ‘She shall go,’ said Jos, with another stamp of 
his foot”: Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” xxxii.); also, an 
instrument for stamping, crushing, or pounding; a heavy 
piece of iron or the like, as in a stamp-mill, for dropping on 
and crushing ore or other material; also, an instrument for 
making impressions on other bodies; a die, engraved block, 
or the like, for impressing a design, characters, words, or 
marks; a plate upon which is cut the design to be impressed 
on the sides or back of a book; an instrument or apparatus 
used for stamping coins, medals, etc.; a tool or machine for 
cutting out, shaping, or perforating articles by a blow or by 
pressure; also, an impression, a design, characters, words, 
etc., made with or as with a stamp; an official mark or the 
like impressed on a thing as an evidence of its genuineness, 
validity, etc.; a mark of authorization or approval (often 
fig.: as, a method upon which custom has set its stamp; 
“The South wants the stamp of national approval upon 
slavery,” Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln,” ii.); peculiar 
or distinctive impress or mark (as, a story which bears the 
stamp of truth); character, kind, or type (as, men of different 
stamps; ‘“Clergymen of Robert’s stamp are rare among us,” 
Mrs. H. Ward’s ‘Robert Elsmere,” xiii.); an official mark 
or device impressed on a. thing subject to a duty or charge, 
showing that this has been paid; the impression of a public 
seal required, for revenue purposes, to be obtained from a 
government office, for a fee, on the paper or parchment on 
which deeds, bills, receipts, etc., are written; in more recent 
use, a small adhesive piece of paper printed with a distinctive 
design, issued by a government for a fixed sum, for attaching 
to documents or goods subject to a duty, or to letters, etc., 
to show that a charge, as for postage, has been paid (as, a 
revenue-stamp; a postage-stamp); a similar piece of paper 
issued privately for various purposes (as, a trading-stamp, 
which see); pl., government stamp duties; also, money, 
orig. paper money (slang, U. S.); also, sing., a picture pro- 
duced by impression, as from an engraved plate}; also, some- 
thing stamped with a device, as a coin or a medal}.— Stamp 
Act, in Amer. hist., an act passed by the British Parliament 
in 1765, providing for the raising of revenue in the American 
colonies by requiring the use of stamped paper and stamps 
for legal and official documents, commercial writings, and 
various articles. It was to go into effect on Nov. 1, 1765, 
but met with intense opposition, and was repealed in March, 
1766. It is regarded as one of the causes leading to the 
Revolution. 

stamp-age (stam/paj), m. The act of stamping; also, an 
impression made by stamping; also, the amount charged or 
paid for stamps; postage. 

stamped (stampt), p.a. Crushed by stamping; also, beaten 
down with the feet; also, impressed with a design, characters, 
etc.; ornamented with an embossed device or design; cut 
out or shaped by stamping; impressed with an official mark 
or device showing that a duty or charge has been paid; 
bearing an adhesive paper stamp, as a revenue-stamp or a 
postage-stamp; also, impressed on something by means of a 
stamp, as a device. 
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stam-pede (stam-péd’), n. [Amer. Sp. estampida, stampede, 
Sp. crack, crash, connected with Sp. estampar, stamp, from 
Teut. and akin to E. stamp.] A sudden scattering or head- 
long flight of a body of cattle or horses in fright; any head- 
long general flight, as of troops in panic; an unconcerted 
general rush or movement, as of persons actuated by a com- 
mon impulse (as, a stampede to newly discovered gold-fields; 
a stampede in favor of a particular candidate at a political 
convention).—stam-pede’, v.; -peded, -peding. I. intr. 
To scatter or flee in a stampede, as cattle or persons; make 
an unconcerted general rush, as persons actuated by a com- 
monimpulse. IL. tr. To produce a stampede among; cause 
to stampede: as, “those most trying times when . . . the 
cattle are stampeded by a thunderstorm at night’ (Roose- 
velt’s “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” i.).—stam-ped/er 
(-pe/dér), n. 

stamp-er (stam/pér), n. One who or that which stamps; 
one who applies the postmark and cancels the postage- 
stamps on letters, etc., in a post-office; an instrument for 
stamping; a pestle, esp. one in a stamp-mill. 

stamp=mill (stamp’mil), n. In metal., a mill or machine in 
which ore is crushed to a powder by means of heavy stamps 
or pestles which are automatically raised and dropped. 

stance (stans), n. [Obs. F. stance, OF. estance, stand, stay, 
station, position, = It. stanza, < L. stare, stand: cf. stanza. | 
A standing-place, station, or position (Sc.); a site, as for a 
building (Sc.); in golf, etc., the position of the feet of a player 
when making a stroke. 

stanch!, staunch! (stanch, stanch or stdnch), v. [OF. 
estanchier (F. étancher), ult. < L. stagnum, pool, pond: 
cf. L. stagnare, form a pool of standing water, also make 
stagnant, and E. stagnate.] 1. tr. To stop the flow of (a 
liquid, esp. blood); stop the flow of blood from (a wound: 
as, “It was difficult . . . to fasten a bandage tightly enough 
to staunch the wound,” Motley’s ‘““Dutch Republic,” vi. 5); 
also, to check, appease, allay, or assuage (pain, appetite, 
desire, strife, etc.: archaic or prov.). IE. intr. To stop 
flowing, as blood; be stanched.—stanch’, staunch’, n. 
A flood-gate in a river. 

stanch2, staunch? (stanch, stanch or stinch), a. [OF. 
estanche, fem. of estane (F. étanche, masc. and fem.), < 
estanchier, E. stanch1.] Impervious to water or liquids, or 
water-tight (as, “Build me . . . Stanch and strong, a goodly 
vessel”: Longfellow’s “Building of the Ship,” 2); hence, 
sound or firm in structure, substance, etc. (as, stanch walls 
or defenses; “The stanch oaken logs were long ago burnt 
out,” Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” ii.); strong; 
substantial; also, firm or steadfast in principle, adherence, 
loyalty, etc., as a person, the heart, etc. (as, “He lived and 
died a stanch loyalist,’ Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” 
xxiv.; “I would think much less of you if you were not 
staunch to your employer,” Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballan- 
trae,” viii.); characterized by firmness or steadfastness (as, 
“stanch fidelity,” Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” ili. 7; 
“staunch principles,” Trollope’s “Barchester Towers,” xx) 
of a hunting-dog, that may be depended on to find or follow 
the scent.—stanch2, staunch”, v. ¢t. To make stanch; 
render water-tight or close, as walls. 

stanch-er, staunch-er (stan/chér, stan/cher or stan/-), n. 
One who or that which stanches. 

stan-chion (stan/shon), n. [OF. estanchon (F. étangon), < 
estance, a prop, also stand, station: see stance.] An upright 
bar, beam, post, or support, as in a window, in a stall for 
cattle, in a building, structure, or framework, in or on a ship, 
etc.—stan/chion, v. t. To furnish with stanchions; also, 
to secure by or to a stanchion or stanchions. 

stanch-less, staunch-less (stanch/les, stanch’les or stanch/-), 
a. That cannot be stanched. 

stanch-ly, staunch-ly (stanch/li, stanch/li or stanch’-), 
ady. In astanch manner.—stanch/ness, staunch/ness, n. 

stand (stand), v. 7.; stood, standing. [AS. standan (pret. 
stod) = OS. standan = OHG. stantan = Icel. standa = Goth. 
standan, stand; akin to L. stare, stand, sistere, cause to 
stand, stand, Gr. iordvat, cause to stand, stand, Skt. stha-, 
stand: cf. assist, cost, rest?, stadium, stage, stall*, state, static, 
stead.] Of persons or animals, to take or keep an upright 
position on the feet (opposed to sit, lie, etc.); have a specified 
height when in this position (as, he stands six feet in his 
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F. cloche; ti, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; a, F. bonbon; 
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socks); also, to remain motionless on the feet; cease walking 
or moving; halt; stop; of a hunting-dog, to point; also, to 
take a position or stand as indicated (as, to stand aside or 
back); also, to remain steady in an upright position on the 
feet; remain firm or steadfast, as in a cause; take up or 
maintain a position or attitude with respect to others or to 
some question or the like (as, to stand sponsor for a person 
or a movement); adopt a certain course, as of adherence, 
support, opposition, or resistance; be drawn up in battle 
array, as soldiers; become or be a candidate, as for office; 
also, of things, to be in an upright position (opposed to lie); 
be set on end; become erect or upright; rest on or as on a 
support; be set, placed, or fixed; be located or situated (as, 
“The Priory . . . stood on an island in the river’: Kingsley’s 
“Yeast,” iil.); be placed or entered in a list, record, account, 
text, or the like, as names, figures, words, etc. (as, “As the 
passage really stands in the gospel, it is much stronger”: 
J. Butler’s “Analogy of Religion,” ii. 1); be at a certain 
degree, as in a scale of measurement or valuation (as, the 
mercury, or the temperature, stands at 80°); of an account, 
score, etc., to show a specified position of the parties con- 
cerned (as, the account stands in my favor); also, to remain 
in an upright position, as an edifice; remain erect and entire; 
resist change, decay, or destruction; endure or last; continue 
in force or remain valid; also, to remain motionless, still, or 
stationary; stop moving; cease action of any kind; be or 
become stagnant, as water; also, of persons or things, to be 
or remain in a specified state, condition, relation, situation, 
etc. (as, he stood alone in that opinion; as matters stand; 
the relation in which abstract ideas stand to one another; 
he stands to win $100); also, to cost (with an indirect personal 
object and an adjunct of price: as, “My table alone stands 
me in a cool thousand a quarter,” Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker,” June 26; how much will this stand me?); also, to 
move or tend steadily in a particular direction; esp., naut., 
to take or hold a particular course at sea (as, “We weighed 
anchor . . . and stood out to sea,” Defoe’s “Captain Single- 
ton,” x.; “They beheld a little squadron of vessels far at 
sea, but standing towards the shore,” Irving’s ‘(Conquest of 
Granada,” lxxxviii.); sail; steer; also, in card-playing, to 
play with one’s hand as dealt.—to stand by. (a) (With by, 
prep.) To stand beside (a person); side with; aid, uphold, 
or sustain (as, “His men promised to stand by him’: Pres- 
cott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 6); also, to adhere to (an 
agreement, promise, etc.); abide by; maintain; also, navt., 
to be or make ready to operate (as, to stand by an anchor, 
to prepare to let go of it; to stand by a rope, to take hold of it 
and be ready to ease it off or the like). (6) (With by, adv.) 
To stand near at hand; be present; also, to stand aside; 
also, naut., to be or make ready, or stand or wait in a position 
of readiness, as in order to perform some act when a com- 
mand or signal is given.—to stand for, to take the part of 
(a person); advocate or uphold (a cause, etc.: as, “This 
administration . . . must be regarded for its remaining 
months as standing for the Union,’”? Charnwood’s “Abraham 
Lincoln,” vi.); also, to stand in place of; serve, or do duty, 
for; be a symbol of; represent; also, to answer, or be re- 
sponsible, for (now chiefly slang); also, to put up with or 
tolerate (slang); also, naut., to sail or steer toward.—to 
stand in, to be associated, leagued, or in partnership (as, 
a policeman who stood in with thieves); also, to be on good 
terms (as, to stand in with those in authority). [Slang or 
collog.]—to stand in one’s own light. See under light!, n. 
—to stand on. (a) (With on, prep.) To base one’s 
position on; rest or depend on; be based on; also, to be 
punctilious about (ceremony, etc.); assert, or claim respect 
for (one’s rights, dignity, etc.). (6) (With on, adv.) Naut., 
to continue on the same course or tack.—to stand out, to 
stand apart, in open view; project or protrude; be promi- 
nent or conspicuous (as, ‘‘Lingard struck a match . . . and 
his powerful face with narrowed eyes stood out for a moment 
in the night”: J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” i. 2); also, to hold 
aloof; also, to persist in opposition or resistance; refuse to 
yield.—to stand over, to remain or be left for consideration, 
treatment, or settlement later: as, ‘“That might stand over 
for the present” (S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” lix.).— 
to stand pat. See under pat, adv.—to stand to reason, 
to. be in accordance with reason.—to stand up for, to take 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; 
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stan-dard (stan/dird). 


not, note, méve, 
(obscured) errant, opera, ardent, actgr, 


standard 


the part of; defend the cause of; support.—to stand upon. 
Same as to stand on (a).—stand, v. t. To cause to stand 
(as, “another plump and apple-faced boy, whom he stood 
down on the floor’: Dickens’s ‘‘Dombey and Son,’ ii.); 
set upright; set; also, to face or encounter (as, to stand an 
assault); endure, undergo, or submit to (as, to stand trial) p 
endure or undergo without hurt or damage, or without giving 
way (as, material that will stand wear; ‘In Queensland the 
Italian colonists are said to stand the heat better than the 
English,” W. R. Inge’s ‘Outspoken Essays,” i. 4); put up 
with or tolerate (as, “She was not prepared to stand patronage 
from such a man,” Margaret Kennedy’s “Constant Nymph,” 
xv.; “Horace can’t stand him!” Galsworthy’s ‘Country 
House,” i. 5); bear the expense of (colloq.: as, “Asked 
whether he would ‘stand’ a bottle of. champagne for the 
company, he consented,’”’ Thackeray’s ‘“‘Vanity Fair,” liii.); 
also, naut., to take or hold (a course) at sea (as, “The frigate 
was standing her course before a light breeze’: Marryat’s 
“King’s Own,” xlix.).—to stand a chance (or a show), to 
have a chance or possibility (as, to stand a chance of winning 
a race, of being expelled, or of defeat); esp., to have a chance 
of winning, surviving, or the like (as, he stands no chance).— 
to stand off, to keep off or at a distance; put off or evade. 
[Collog.]—to stand one’s ground, to stand firm; maintain 
one’s position against attack or opposition.—to stand shot. 
See under shot?.—stand,n. The act of standing; an assum- 
ing of, or a remaining in, an upright position; a coming to a 
position of rest, or a halt or stop; a halt of a theatrical 
company on tour, in order to give a performance or per- 
formances (as, a one-night stand); a halt, as of retreating 
troops, for defense or resistance (as, ‘““The defeated Sherif Ali 
fled the country without making another stand”: J. Conrad’s 
“Lord Jim,” xxviii.); a determined effort against or for 
something (as, ‘The most notable stand against actual 
secession was that which was made in Georgia by Stephens”: 
Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” vi.); a state of rest or 
inaction, or a standstill; a state of hesitation, embarrassment, 
or perplexity (often in the phrase ‘to be at a stand’: as, “He 
is very ill at ease. The leeches are at a stand,” Scott’s 
“Kenilworth,” xii.); also, the place where a person or thing 
stands, or a position or station (as, “I took my stand under the 
piazza of the post-office to wait for O’Flaherty”: Lever’s 
“Harry Lorrequer,” xxii.); the post or station of a sentinel, 
watchman, or the like; a stall, booth, table, or the like, 
where articles are exposed for sale or some business is carried 
on (as, a fruit-stand; a news-stand); a site or location for 
business (as, “The shopkeeping nation, to use a shop word, 
has a good stand”: Emerson’s “English Traits,” ill.); a 
place or station occupied by vehicles which ply for hire, or the 
vehicles occupying such a place; a raised platform or other 
structure, as for spectators at a race-course or an athletic 
field, or along the route of a parade, or for a band or the like; 
a raised platform for a speaker; the place where a witness 
stands to testify in court; fig., a position taken or main- 
tained with respect to others or to some question (as, “He was 
preparing . . . to take a new political stand as the patron of 
Catholicism”: Green’s “Short Hist. of the Eng. People,” 
vii. 4); also, something to stand things on; a framework on 
or in which articles are placed for support, exhibition, etc.; 
a piece of furniture of various forms, on or in which to put 
articles (as, a wash-stand; an umbrella-stand); a small, 
light table (as, “an ebony stand on which stood a cinerary 
urn”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” Prologue); also, 
something that stands; a young tree left standing for timber; 
a tree growing from its own root, as distinguished from one 
produced from a scion set in the stock of another tree;* the 
growing trees, or those of a particular species or grade, on a 
given area; a standing growth, as of grass, wheat, etc.; also, 
a complete set of articles of various kinds; a set of vestments, 
garments, or clothes (Sc.); the arms and accoutrements 
for one soldier (‘stand of arms’: pl. stands or stand); the 
colors or flag carried by a body of troops (‘stand of colors’: 
pl. stands or stand); a group of pikemen (‘stand of pikes’: 
obs. or hist.). 

a [Orig. < OF. estandard, estandart, 
estendart, ensign, flag, rallying-point (F. étendard, ensign), 
prob. < L. extendere, stretch out (see extend); some of the 
later E. senses being due to association with E. stand.] I. n. 
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standard=bearer 1825 stand=pat 
A flag, emblematic figure (as the Roman eagle), or other 
object raised on a pole to indicate the rallying-point of an 
army, fleet, etc.; a distinctive flag or ensign, as of a king or 
a nation; any of various military or naval flags, sometimes, 
by restriction, a long, tapering one; also, an officer or soldier 
4 who carries a standard; a standard-bearer; also, the author- 
‘ized exemplar of a unit of weight or measure; anything taken 
by general consent as a basis of comparison, or established 
as a criterion (as, “The Academy .. . rendered this dic- 
tionary the most received standard of the French language,” 
»Hallam’s “Literature of Europe,” iv. 7. § 11; “It wouldn’t be 
‘quite fair to test him by our standards,” Howells’s “Rise of 


standard; one who carries a banner in a procession; fig., a 
conspicuous leader of a movement, political party, or the 
like; also, an African bird, Macrodipteryr longipennis, of 
the goatsucker family, having one flight-feather of each wing 
extraordinarily prolonged as a bare shaft with barbs on the 
terminal portion (see cut in preceding column). 
stan-dard-ize (stan/dir-diz), v. t.; -ized, -izing. To con- 
form to or regulate by a standard; bring to or make of an 
established standard size, shape, weight, quality, strength, 
or the like (as, to standardize manufactured articles or parts); 
also, to compare with or test by a standard.—stan’dard-i- 


Silas Lapham,” v.); the legal rate of intrinsic value for coins; 
the prescribed degree of fineness for gold or silver; a certain 
commodity treated as of invariable value and serving as a 
measure of value for all other commodities, as, in modern 
monetary systems, either gold or silver (‘gold standard’ or 
‘silver standard,’ or ‘single standard’), or both gold and 
silver in a fixed proportion to each other (‘double standard’: 
cf. bimetallism); a grade or level of excellence or advance- 
ment generally regarded as right or fitting (as, the standard 
of living in a community; standards of comfort; standards 
of education or of morals in the last century); any of the 
grades or degrees of attainment according to which school- 
children are classified (Great Britain); also, something which 
stands or is placed upright; a tall candlestick, candelabrum, 
or the like; an upright timber, bar, or rod; an upright 
support or supporting part (as, ‘‘Across the fields a line of 
gaunt iron standards . . . carried an electric cable”: H. G. 
Wells’s “Soul of a Bishop,” ii.); in hort., a tree, shrub, or 
other plant having a tall, erect stem, and not grown in bush 
form or trained upon a trellis or other support; in forestry, 
a tree or shoot left standing after a coppice is cut down; 
also, a tree from one to two feet in diameter, breast-high; 
in bot., a vexillum; in ornith., a lengthened wing-feather 
characteristic of certain birds. II.a. Serving as a standard 
of weight, measure, or value, or of comparison or judgment 
(as, “A yard or a foot has no meaning unless there be a 
definite standard yard or foot which fixes its meaning”: 
Jevons’s ‘Elementary Lessons in Logic,” xxxiii.); also, con- 
formed or conforming to any such standard; hence, of 
recognized excellence or established authority (as, a standard 
author; a standard book on chemistry); also, standing or set 
upright; in hort., grown as a standard.—standard time, 
the time officially adopted for a country or a portion of a 
country, usually (but not always) based on one of the twenty- 
four standard meridians which start with the meridian of 
Greenwich, England, and extend 15° apart around the globe, 
the local time on each of these meridians differing from 
Greenwich time by a whole number of hours. In the U. S., 
this system divides the country into four sections, each 
section embracing 15° of longitude (15° of longitude making 
a difference in time of exactly one hour), although railroad 
use has caused irregularities in the boundaries, and each 
section having its time 
governed by its central 
meridian, the time pre- 
vailing in the first sec- 
tion being that of the 
75th meridian west 
from Greenwich (called 
eastern time), in the 
second section that of 
the 90th meridian 
(called central time), in 
the third section that 
of the 105th meridian 
(called mountain time), 
and in the fourth and 
most westerly section 
that of the 120th me- 
ridian (called Pacific 
time). 
stan-dard=bear-er 
(stan/dard-bar’ér), n. 
An officer or soldier 
of an army, company, 


ee (-dar-di-za/shon), n.—stan/dard-iz-er (-dar-di- 

zer), N. 

stand=by (stand/bi), n.; pl. -bys (-biz). One who stands 
by another, as to render assistance; a stanch supporter or 
adherent; one who can be relied upon; also, something upon 
which one can rely (as, “The corn . . . was the stand-by 
and invariable resource of the western settler’: Roosevelt’s 
“Winning of the West,” i. 5); a chief support; a ready, 
timely resource; naut., a vessel kept in readiness for emer- 
gencies; also, an order or signal for a boat to stand by. 

stand-ee (stan-dé’), m. One who stands, or has standing- 
room only, as at a theatrical performance. [Colloq.] 

stand-er (stan/dér), m. One who or that which stands. 

stand-ing (stan/ding), n. The act of one who or that which 
stands; a remaining motionless or at a standstill; also, the 
period during which a person or thing stands; length of exist- 
ence, continuance, residence, membership, experience, etc., 
or duration (as, “Between him and the licensers there was a 
feud of long standing,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” xix.; 
“T know less geography than a schoolboy of six weeks’ 
standing,’ Lamb’s “Old and the New Schoolmaster”); 
also, a place where a person or thing stands; standing-room; 
also, position or status, as to rank, credit, reputation, etc. (as, 
men of good standing); esp., good position or credit (as, 
“Many of the emigrants . . . were persons of wealth and 
standing”: Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” i.).—stand/ing, p. a. 
That stands erect or upright; performed in or from an erect 
position (as, a standing jump); also, remaining motionless 
or at a standstill; still, not flowing, or stagnant, as water; 
stationary; also, continuing without cessation or change; 
lasting or permanent; continuing in operation, force, use, 
etc. (as, a standing rule); permanently established (as, a 
standing army, a permanently organized military force kept 
up by a country).—standing part, of a rope, etc., a part 
which is made fast to something. Cf. running part, under 
running, p. a.—stand/ing=ground, n. Ground to stand 
on; esp., fig., a basis for operations or argument.—stand/- 
ing=room, n. Room or space in which to stand; accom- 
modation only for standing, as in a theater where all the seats 
have been taken. 

stan-dish (stan/dish), ». [Appar. A 
stand for ink, pens, i 
and other writing- 
materials; an ink- 
stand; also, an ink- 
well. [Now rare. ] 
stand=off (stand/- 
Hee Mn Wig Ja 
standing off or 
apart; aloofness; 
also, a holding or 
keeping off; also, 
a situation involving a balance between opposing elements; 
a tie or draw, as in a game; also, something that counter- 
balances; a set-off. [Collog.] II. a. Standing off or apart; 
holding aloof; reserved or distant: as, “Young Oliver .. . 
under Sylvia’s spell, soon lost his stand-off air’ (Gals- 
worthy’s “Dark Flower,” iii. 6). [Colloq.|—stand/=oft’- 
ish, a. Same as stand-off, a.: as, “A finicking sort of man 
— that was what she called him, stand-offish, stony” (Arnold 
Bennett’s “Riceyman Steps,” v. 3). [Collog.]—stand/=off’- 
ish-ness, 7. 

stand=pat (stand/pat’). I. n. One who stands pat (see 
under pat, adv.); one who holds to an existing order of things, 
or to a policy, etc., in force, as in politics, refusing to consider 
proposals of change or reform. [Colloq.] IE. a. Charac- 
terized by the principle of standing pat. [Colloq.]— 


< stand + dish.] 
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Standish of Decorated Pottery, 18th century. 


or troop who bears a@standard-bearer (Macrodipteryx longipennis). 
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os 
stapled 


stand/=pat/ter, n. One who stands pat; a stand-pat.| fleshy, leafless stems, and flowers which are often oddly col 


[Colloq.]—stand/=pat/tism, n. The principle of standing 
pat. [Collogq. | ’ i 

stand=pipe (stand’pip), . A vertical pipe or tower 
into which water is pumped in order to obtain a required 
head. 

stand-point (stand/point), n. [Tr. G. standpunkt.] A 
fixed point of standing; the point at which one stands to 
view something (as, ‘““From my present standpoint I could 
see the upper part of the back of this house”: S. J. Weyman’s 
“Gentleman of France,” ix.); esp., fig., the mental position 
from which one views and judges things, or a mental point 
of view (as, ‘‘Viewed from the standpoint of literary criticism 
their productions were not very commendable”: Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” Introd., xiv.). 

stand-still (stand/stil), n. A standing still; a state of cessa- 
tion of movement or action; a halt; a pause; a stop: as, 
“The countess . . . stopped dead, bringing her escort to a 
standstill behind her’ (Arnold Bennett’s ““The Old Adam,” 
iii.); “Operations were at a standstill” (W. Churchill’s ““Con- 
iston,” ii. 14). 

stand=up (stand/up), a. Standing erect; upright (not 
turn-down), as a collar; also, performed, taken, etc., while 
one stands (as, a stand-wp meal); also, being one in which 
the combatants stand up fairly to each other without evasion 
of any kind (as, a stand-up fight in pugilism; “They wouldn’t 
let us make a fair stand-up fight of it,” G. B. Shaw’s “Arms 
and the Man,” ii.). ~ 

stane (stan), n.,a.,andv. Sc. and north. Eng. form of stone. 
stang (stang), n. [ME. stang, stong: cf. Icel. sténg (gen. 
stangar), also AS. steng, pole, from the root of E. sting.] A 
pole, bar, or rail: as, to ride the stang (to be carried about 
in public mounted astride on a pole, in an old popular mode 
of punishment, as for wife-beating: the culprit being some- 
a represented by an effigy or a proxy). [Prov. Eng. and 
Sc. 

stan-hope (stan/hdp or -op), n. [From Stanhope, proper 
name.] A kind of light, open, one-seated carriage, formerly 
with two wheels, now usually with four. 

stan-iel, stan-nel (stan’yel, stan’/el), m. [AS. stangella, < 
stan, stone, + gellan, yell.] The kestrel, Tinnunculus 
alaudarius. 

stank (stangk). Preterit of stink. 

stan-na-ry (stan/a-ri), 7.; pl. -ries (-riz). [ML. stannaria, 
< LL. stannum, tin.] A tin-mining region or district; pl. 
[cap.], with the, the tin-mining districts of Cornwall and 
Devon, England, formerly under the jurisdiction of special 
courts; also, the customs and privileges attached to the 
mines. 

stan-nate (stan/at), m. In chem., a salt of stannic acid. 

stan/nel, n. See staniel. 

stan-nic (stan/ik), a. [See stannum.] Of or containing tin. 
See stannous.—stan-nif-er-ous (sta-nif/e-rus) , a. [See 
-ferous.} Yielding tin.—stan-nite (stan/it), n. A mineral 
of an iron-black, steel-gray, or bronze-yellow color, with a 
metallic luster, consisting chiefly of the sulphides of tin, 
copper, and iron; tin pyrites.—stan-no-type (stan’6-tip), n. 
[See -type.] A tintype; also, a photomechanical process of 
printing in ink from a gelatin plate coated with tin-foil; 
also, the plate, or a print made from it.—stan/nous, a. 
Containing tin (in a larger proportion than a corresponding 
stannic compound). 

stan-num (stan/um), n. [LL., tin, L. an alloy of silver and 
lead.] Tin: in chem., abbreviated Sn (without period). 

stan-za (stan/zi), n.; pl. -zas (-zdz). (It, < L. stare, 
stand: cf. stance.] In pros., a group of lines of verse, com- 
monly four or more in number, arranged according to a fixed 
plan as regards the number of lines, the meter, and the rime, 
and forming a poem or, esp., a division of a poem.—stan/- 
zaed (-zdd), a. Having stanzas: as, two-stanzaed.— 
—stan-za/ic (-za/ik), a. Of or pertaining to a stanza; 
forming a stanza; composed of stanzas. Also stan/zic,— 
stan-za/i-cal-ly, adv. 

sta-pe-di-al (sta-pé/di-al), a. Of or pertaining to the stapes. 

Sta-pe-li-a (sta-pé/li-4), m. [NL.; named from J. B. van 
Stapel (died 1636), Dutch botanist.] Any of the plants 
constituting the asclepiadaceous genus Stapelia, native in 
South Africa and sometimes seen in cultivation, with short, 
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ored or mottled and in most species emit a fetid, carrion-like 
odor. 
sta-pes (sta/péz), mn. [ML. 
stapes (staped-), stirrup. ] 
In anat., the innermost of 
three small bones in the mid- 
dle ear of man and other 
mammals, having a stirrup- & 
like shape; also, a correspond- 
ing bone in other animals. 
See incus and malleus. 
staph-y-lo-coc-cus (staf/i-ld- 
kok/us), n.; pl. -coccz (-kok’si). 
[NL., < Gr. cradvdAy, bunch 
of grapes, + NL. coccus: see ; é 1 
coccus.] Any of certain species of micrococcus in which 
the individual organisms form irregular clusters, as Micro- 
coccus (or Staphylococcus) pyogenes, a species that causes 
the formation of pus. 
staph-y-lo-ma (staf-i-ld/m4), n.; pl. -mata (-ma-ta). [LL., 
< Gr. crapt\wpa, < cragpvdn, bunch of grapes.] In pathol., 
any of various local bulgings of the eyeball. 
staph-y-lo-plas-ty (staf/i-ld-plas’ti), mn. [Gr. aragunt, 
bunch of grapes, uvula: see -plasty.] The remedying of 
defects of the soft palate by plastic surgery.—staph/y-lo- 
plas’tic, a. 
staph-y-lor-rha-phy (staf-i-lor’a-fi), mn. [Gr. oradvaq, 
bunch of grapes, uvula: see -rhaphy.] The uniting of a 
cleft palate by plastic surgery. 
sta-ple! (sta/pl), n. [ME. stapul, stapel, appar. < AS. 
stapol, post, prop, = MLG. stapel, post, platform, pile (see 
staple”); prob. akin to E. step.] A loop of metal with 
pointed ends for driving into a surface to hold a hasp, hook, 
pin, bolt, or the like; also, some other device of similar shape 
or function; a bent piece of wire used to bind papers, sections 
of a book, etc., together.—sta/ple!, v. t.; -pled, -pling. To 
secure or fasten by a staple or staples: as, “an iron ring that 
was stapled into a post” (H. Brooke’s “Fool of Quality,” 


Stapelia (S. variegata). 


Xvii.). : 
sta-ple? (sta’pl). [OF. estaple, < MLG. stapel, post, plat- 
form, pile (of goods, etc.), mart, emporium: see staple.] 
I. n. A town or place appointed by royal authority as the 
seat of a body of merchants having the exclusive right of 
purchase of certain classes of goods for export (obs. or hist.); 
the body of merchants having this right (obs. or hist.); also, 
a town or place which is a principal market for some com- 
modity (archaic, and often fig.: as, “Whitehall naturally 
became the chief staple of news,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” 
iii.); a chief place of business in a country or district (ar- 
chaic); an authorized place of trade for merchants of a 
foreign country (obs. or hist.); also, a principal commodity 
grown or manufactured in a locality, either for exportation 
or for home consumption (as, “Its [Ireland’s] great staple 
was wool”: Bancroft’s “Hist. of the U. S.,”” Amer. Revolu- 
tion, ii. 2); a commodity principally or largely dealt in; 
fig., a principal item, thing, feature, element, or part (as, 
“Haley . . . had been imbibing very freely of the staple of 
the evening,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” viii.; 
“Mummers, bacchanals, satyrs . . . formed the staple of 
the procession,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista,” xx.); also, the 
fiber of wool, cotton, flax, etc., considered with reference to 
length and fineness; a particular length and degree of fineness 
of the fiber of wool, cotton, etc.; a lock of wool; unmanu- 
factured wool; the fiber of which a thread or a textile fabric 
is composed (also fig.); also, a layer of mold (see mold!); a 
particular depth or quality of this. II. a. Pertaining to or 
of the nature of a staple (town or place); also, chief or prom- 
inent among the products exported or produced by a country 
or district; chiefly or largely dealt in or consumed; regularly 
produced in large quantities for the market; chief or principal, 
as industries; principally used (as, staple subjects of con- 
versation).—sta/ple?, v.¢.; -pled, -pling. To receive (goods 
for export) at a staple (obs. or hist.); cause to be weighed, 
inspected, etc., in accordance with the regulations of the 
staple (obs. or hist.); also, to sort or classify according to 
the staple or fiber, as wool.—sta/pled, a. Having a staple 
(as specified): as, long-stapled wool. 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 
natijre; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; tH, then; y, you; 


stapler 


sta-pler! (sta/plér), n. A wire-stitching machine used in 

- bookbinding. 
sta-pler? (sta/plér), n. A merchant of the staple (obs. or 
hist.); later, a wool-merchant; also, one who staples, or 
sorts according to the staple or fiber (as, a stapler of wool). 

, star (star), n. [AS. steorra = D. ster = OHG. sterro, star; 
akin to L. stella, Gr. dornhp, Skt. tara, star.] Any of the 
heavenly bodies appearing as luminous points in the sky at 

night (as, the fixed stars, see following def.; the morning star, 
or the evening star, which are planets, see under morning 
and evening; a falling-star or shooting-star, a meteor); esp., 
as now usually restricted, any of the self-luminous bodies 
outside the solar system which apparently always retain 
about the same relative position with respect to one another 
(hence called ‘fixed stars’), as distinguished from planets, 
comets, aid meteors (the sun being sometimes classed with 
these fixed stars, as distinguished from the planets); some- 
times, any heavenly body, as the sun or the moon (chiefly 
poetic: as, the star of day, the sun); a heavenly body, esp. 
a planet, considered as influencing mankind and events (as, 
“England was not yet at war, but all the stars were marching 
to that end,” H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” ii. 1. § 3; to be 
born under a lucky star; “We thanked our stars that we had 
thus narrowly escaped,” H. Melville’s ““Omoo,” Ixv.); hence, 
destiny or fortune (now rare); also, a person of brilliant 
qualities or achievements; one who is preéminent or dis- 
tinguished in some art, profession, or other field (as, “the 
new star of society, Fulvius”: Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” i. 6); 
often, a prominent or celebrated actor, singer, or the like, 
esp. a chief member of a company whose name is specially 
advertised and whom the rest of the company are considered 
as supporting; also, a conventional figure having rays 
(commonly five or six) proceeding from, or angular points 
disposed in a regular outline about, a central point, and con- 
sidered as representing a star of the sky; some object or 
arrangement resembling or suggesting this; a star-shaped 
figure or ornament, worn as part of the insignia of an order 
of knighthood, as a military decoration, etc. (as, “The 
General was resplendent with stars and medals”: Mrs. H. 
Ward’s “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” ix.); the wearer of such 
a figure or ornament; a spot of white or light color on the 
forehead of an animal; a group of cracks or flaws radiating 
from a center, as in glass or ice; in printing, etc., an asterisk; 
in 200l., any of various more or less star-shaped echinoderms, 
as a starfish, a feather-star, etc.; in elect., the star-shaped 
arrangement of connections in a polyphase apparatus which 
has one end of each of its windings joined at a common point 
(hence, star-connected, star-current, etc.); in pyrotechny, a 
small piece of inflammable composition used in rockets, etc., 
which, when burning high in the air, resembles a star.— 
Stars and Bars, the flag adopted by the Confederate States 
of America, consisting of two broad horizontal bars of red 
separated by one of white, with a blue union marked with as 
many white stars, arranged in a circle, as the number of 
Confederate States.—Stars and Stripes, the national flag 
of the United States, consisting of thirteen horizontal stripes, 
alternately red and white, equal to the number of the original 
States, with a blue union marked with white stars equal in 
number to the whole number of States.—star, a. Marked 
with or distinguished by a star or asterisk; also, having the 
character or position of a star, as in some art, profession, or 
other field; brilliant, prominent, or distinguished; con- 
spicuous for standing or importance.—Star Chamber. 
See entry in vocabulary place.—star route, in the U. S. 
postal service, a route, other than the ordinary routes, over 
which mail is carried by special contract with private indi- 
viduals, from default of the usual carriers: so called from 
asterisks used to mark such routes in official papers.—star, 
v.; starred, starring. 1. tr. To set with or as with stars; 
stud or spangle, as with something starlike (as, “Blooms 
Which star the winds with points of coloured light”: Shelley’s 
“Prometheus Unbound,” iii. 3. 138); be set or scattered like 
stars over (as, “When the first drift of white Stars the black 
branches of the spiky thorn”: Masefield’s “Daffodil Fields,” 
i.); also, to mark with a star or asterisk, as for special notice; 
also, to fracture with cracks radiating from a center; also, 
to arrange in the form of a star; also, to make into a star or 
stars, or place among the stars; present (an actor, etc.) as a 
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stardom 


star. II. intr. To shine as a star; be brilliant or promi- 
nent; of an actor, etc., to appear as a star (as, “the great 
actors who came down ‘starring,’ as it is called, from Lon- 
don”: Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” 1i. 10). 

star=ap-ple (stir/ap’l), nm. The edible fruit of a West 
Indian sapotaceous tree, Chrysophyllum cainito, of the size 
of an apple, and when cut across pre- 
senting a star-shaped figure within; 
also, the tree. 

star-board (stir/bord or -bord). [AS. 
stéorbord, the side from which a vessel 
was steered: cf. steer? and _ board.| 
Naut.: I. n. The side of a ship to the 
right of a person looking from the stern 
toward the bow: opposed to larboard 
and port, and to some extent sup- 
planted by right. II. a. Pertaining 
to the starboard; being on the right side 
of a vessel.—star’/board, v. ¢t. or 1. 
Naut., to turn (the helm) to the star- 
board or right side of a vessel. 
starch (starch), n. [ME. starche, akin 
to AS. stearc, stiff, rigid, E. stark.] A 
white, tasteless solid, chemically a carbo- 
hydrate, (CgHi905)n, occurring in the form of minute 
granules in the seeds, tubers, and other 
parts of plants, and forming an impor- 
tant constituent of rice, corn, wheat, 
beans, potatoes, and many other vegeta- 
ble foods; a commercial preparation of 
this substance, used (dissolved in water, 
boiling or cold) to stiffen linen, etc., in 
laundering, and employed also for many 
industrial purposes; fig., stiffness or | 
formality, as of manner.—starch, v. ¢. 
ee aan or treat. with starch; fig., to . 
make stiff or rigidly formal (sometimes 

with wp: as, “She starched up her behav- (Soleaum iets 
iour with a double proportion of re- pet ice ae 
serve,” Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” granules. (All greatly 
Sept. 12). ies 
Star Cham-ber (stir cham/bér). [Said to have been so 
called from a decoration of stars on its roof (ceiling).] In 
Eng. hist., an apartment in the royal palace at Westminster, 
in which the king’s council formerly sat to exercise juris- 
diction; also, a court of civil and criminal jurisdiction de- 
veloped from the judicial sittings of the king’s council in 
this chamber, and abolished in 1641, concerned chiefly with 
controversies and offenses affecting the interests of the 
crown, and noted for its summary and arbitrary procedure; 
hence, in general [without caps., and often with hyphen, 
star-chamber], any tribunal, committee, or the like which 
proceeds by arbitrary or unfair methods (also used attribu- 
tively: as, star-chamber methods). 
starched (starcht), p.a. Stiffened with starch (as, a starched 
collar); fig., stiff, or rigidly formal (as, “throwing aside all 
the starched reserve of her ordinary manner,” Hawthorne’s 
“louse of the Seven Gables,” vii.; “transported from the 
conventionalities of a stiff and starched Anglo-Indian hotel,” 
F. M. Crawford’s ‘Mr. Isaacs,” i.). 
starch-er (stir/chér),. One who starches; also, a machine 


Star-apple. — a, the 
fruit, transverse section. 


for starching. 
starch-y (stir/chi), a. Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, 
or resembling starch; abound- 
ing in or containing starch; 
stiffened with starch; fig., 
stiff or formal, as in manner. 
—starch/i-ness, 7. 
star=cor-al (stir/kor’al), n. 
Any of various stony corals 
with radiating septa that give 
the calicles a more or less 
starlike appearance. 


star-craft (star/kraft), 7. 
Knowledge of the stars; as- 
trology. 


star-dom (star’dgm), mn. The star-coral, left branch shown in section. 


Ze mois cloche; ii, F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; ui, F. bonbon; 
and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


star=drift 


world or class of professional stars, as of the stage; the 
status of a star. 

star=drift (star/drift), m. In astron., a very slow actual 
motion common to a number of fixed stars in the same part 
of the heavens, entirely distinct from any apparent motion. 

star=dust (star/dust), ». Masses of stars so minute in 
appearance as to suggest particles of dust; also, particles of 
matter falling from space to the earth; cosmic dust. 

stare (star), v.; stared, staring. [AS. startan = D. staren = 
OHG. starén = Icel. stara, stare.] I. intr. To gaze directly 
and fixedly with the eyes wide open, as in wonder, amaze- 
ment, stupidity, or rudeness (as, “He continued to stare 
about him with dilated eyes”: W. H. Hudson’s “Green 
Mansions,” iii.); be directed or fixed in such a gaze, as the 
eyes; also, to stand out boldly or obtrusively to view (used 
esp. in staring, p. a.); also, of hair, feathers, etc., to stand on 
end; bristle. II. tr. To stare at (as, “My lord stared him 
steadily in the eyes,’’ Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,” 
x.; to stare one up and down, that is, from head to foot); 
put, bring, etc., by staring (as, to stare one out of counte- 
nance; to stare one down, to abash one by staring).—to 
stare one in the face, to stare at one’s face; also, to be 
directly before one’s eyes; be glaringly evident to one.— 
stare, n. A staring gaze; a fixed look with the eyes wide 
open: as, “Kitty opened her eyes in a stare of dumb sur- 
prise” (Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” iii.).—star-er 
(star/ér), n. 

star-fish (stir/fish), n.; pl. -fishes or (esp. collectively) 
-fish. Any echinoderm of the class Asteroidea, comprising 
marine animals having the body radially arranged, usually 
in the form of a star, with five 
or more rays or arms radiating 
from a central disk; an aster- 
oid; also, an ophiuroid. 

star=flow-er (stir/flou’ér), n. 
Any of various plants with 
starlike flowers, as the star- qaapegen 
of-Bethlehem or a plant of 
the primulaceous genus J'rien- 
talis. 

star=gaze (stir’gaz), v. 7. To 
gaze at or observe the stars; 
also, to gaze abstractedly; 
be absent-minded. — star/= 
gaz’er (-ga’zer), n. One who 
gazes at the stars; also, any of various acanthopterygian 
marine fishes 
constituting 
the family 4 
Uranoscopide, 
having eyes set 
on the top of 
the head and 
directed _ ver- 
tically upward. 
—star’/=gaz/ing, n. and a. 

star=grass (stir/gras), n. Any of various grass-like plants 
with star-shaped flowers or a stellate arrangement of leaves, 
as Hypoxis hirsuta, an American amaryllidaceous plant with 
small, yellow star-shaped flowers. 

star-ing (star/ing), p.a. That stares; of persons, etc., gazing 


Starfish (genus Asterias). 


Star-gazer (Astroscopus guttatus). 


with a stare; of things seen, standing out boldly to view (as, | starred (stird), p. a. 


“printed in great black letters on a staring broadsheet’’: 
Dickens’s ‘Hard Times,” iii. 4); unduly conspicuous; 
glaring; of hair, feathers, etc., standing on end; bristling.— 
star/ing-ly, adv. 

stark (stirk), a. [AS. stearc, stiff, hard, severe, strong, = D. 
sterk = G. stark = Icel. sterkr, strong, akin to Goth. ga- 


staurknan, dry up: cf. starch.| Stiff or rigid in substance, | star-ry (stir‘i), a. 


muscles, etc. (now chiefly archaic or prov., except as in the 
following sense); rigid in death (as, “lying, perhaps, stark 
and stained with blood on yon darkening moor,” W. H. Hud- 
son’s “Purple Land,” xviii.: often in the phrase ‘stiff and 
stark’); also, hard, stern, or severe (archaic: as, “He is . 

stark as death To those that cross him,” Tennyson’s 
“Harold,” ii. 2. 176); harsh or bleak, as weather, etc. (archaic 


or prov.: as, “Most pitiless and stark the winter grew,” | star=shaped (star’shapt), a. 


W. Morris’s “Jason,” xii. 1); also, strong, stout, or sturdy 
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star=shaped 


(archaic or prov.: as, “some stark and sufficient man, who is 
not salt or sugar,” Emerson’s “Representative Men,” iy.); 
also, harsh, grim, or desolate to the view, as places, etc. (as, 
“Tn the starlight their [peaks’] black shapes rose stark against 
the sky”: Wister’s “Virginian,” xxxii.); also, sheer, utter, 
downright, or arrant (as, stark madness); also, stark (or 
absolutely) naked (as, “They .. . unbound me... And 
one did strip me stark’’: Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam,” iii. 13). 
—stark, adv. In a stark manner; stoutly or vigorously 
(prov.); utterly, absolutely, or quite (as, stark mad; stark 
naked; “The captain . . . was stark ignorant of his trade,” 
Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae,”’ iii.).—stark/ly, adv. 
star-less (star’/les), a. Without stars or starlight. 
star-light (star/lit). I. n. The light proceeding from the 
stars (as, “the faint glimmering starlight”: W. Morris’s 
“Jason,” vii. 154); sometimes, the time when the stars shine. 
II. a. Of or pertaining to starlight; lighted by the stars, 
or by the stars only; also, bright as the stars. 
star-like (stir/lik), a. Like a star; star-shaped; shining 
like a star. 
star-ling! (star/ling), n. [AS. sterlinc, < ster = OHG. G. 
star = Icel. stari, starling; akin to L. sturnus.] Any of the 
passerine birds constituting the genus Sturnus, esp. S. vul- 
garis, a common Euro- 
pean species which of- 
ten nests about build 
ings and is readily 
tamed; any of various 
related birds, esp. of 
the same family (Stur- 
nidx); also, any bird 
of the American black- 
bird family, Icteridz. 
star-ling? (star’ling), n. 
[Origin uncertain.] A 
protecting work of piles, 
as for resisting waves. 
star-lit (stdr/lit), a. 


Lighted by stars. 
star-lite és ar/lit), n. ae : 
[See -lite. | A variety Common European Starling (Sturnus 
vulgaris). : 


of zircon which on spe- 
cial treatment with heat affords a brilliant blue gem. 
star=nosed (star’ndzd), a. Having a starlike ring of small, 
fleshy radiating \ - 
processes about the ; 
end of the snout, 
as an American 
mole, Condylura 
cristata. 
star=of=Beth-le- 
hem (star/ov- 
beth’/lé-em), n. 
[See Mat. ii. 1-10.] 
A liliaceous plant, 
Ormithogalum um- 
bellatum, native 
in the Old World and common in gardens, with star-shaped 
flowers that are white within and greenish on the under 
side; also, some other plant of the same genus, or some other 
related or similar plant. 
Set or studded with or as with stars; 
decorated with a star, as of an order; marked with a starlike 
figure or spot; marked with an asterisk; fractured with 
cracks radiating from a center; also, star-shaped; also, made 
into a star or stars, or placed among the stars; presented as 
a star, as an actor; also, influenced by the stars (as, ill- 
starred). 


Star-nosed Mole (Condylura cristata). 


Abounding with or lighted by stars (as, 
a starry sky; a starry night); of, pertaining to, or proceeding 
from the stars (as, “spirits of starry birth,” H. Newbolt’s 
“Nile”; starry light; starry influences); of the nature of or 
consisting of stars (as, starry worlds; the starry system); 
also, resembling a star; star-shaped or stellate; shining like 
stars (as, starry eyes); also, studded with starlike figures or 
markings. —star’ri-ly, adv.—star/ri-ness, n. 

é Shaped like a star (conven- 
tional figure); having rays (commonly five or six) proceeding 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
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natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin; Ae 
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star=shell 1829 


from, or angular points disposed in a regular outline about, a 
central point. 

star=shell (star/shel), m. A sheli loaded with stars, for firing 
into the air, where it is designed to burst: used in warfare to 
illuminate the enemy’s position: as, “searchlights going 
like white windmill arms and an occasional flare or star shell”’ 
(H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling,” ii. 4. § 13). 

star-shine (star’shin), n. Starlight: as, “The garden trees 
looked densely black in the starshine” (Galsworthy’s “Saint’s 
Progress,” i. 10). 

star=show-er (stir/shou/ér), n. A shower of meteors. 

star=span-gled (stir’spang’gld), a. Spangled with stars: 
as, the star-spangled banner (the national flag of the United 
States: a phrase made familiar by the national song, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” written in 1814 by Francis Scott 


ey). P 

start? (start), n. [AS. steort = D. staart = G. sterz = Icel. 
stertr, tail.] The tail of an animal (obs. except in com- 
position: as, a redstart); also, the handle of an implement, 
vessel, or the like (now prov. Eng.). 

start? (start), ». [ME. sterten: cf. AS. steartlian, stumble, 
also sturtan, leap, D. storten, G. stiirzen, dash, plunge, fall: 
cf. startle.] 1. intr. To leapt or jump}; also, to spring or 
move suddenly from a position or place (as, to start from one’s 
seat; to start up, back, or aside); move with a sudden, 
involuntary jerk or twitch, as from a shock of surprise, 
alarm, or pain; flinch or recoil; rouse suddenly, as from sleep 
or reverie (as, to start out of a troubled dream; “I started 
wide awake on hearing a vague murmur,” C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” xv.); come suddenly into activity, life, view, etc.; 
come, rise, or issue suddenly (as, tears started to, or from, her 
eyes; “‘Perspiration started on her brow,” Wiseman’s ‘“‘Fabi- 
ola,” i. 7); burst out (as, eyes seeming to start from their 
sockets); spring, slip, or work loose from place or fastenings, 
as timbers or other structural parts (as, ““‘An enormous sea 
broke over the vessel . . . causing every timber and knee 
in her to start from its place’: Marryat’s ‘King’s Own,” 
liv.); also, to begin to move, go, or act (often with out); 
set out, as on a journey; begin any course of action or pro- 
cedure, or one’s career, life, etc.; of a process or performance, 
to begin; also, to rush}, hastenf, or got; depart}; escapef. 
Il. tr. To cause to start involuntarily, or startle (archaic 
or proy.: as, “You boggle shrewdly, every feather starts 
you,” Shakspere’s “‘All’s Well,” v. 3. 232); rouse (game) 
from its lair or resting-place (also fig.); cause (timbers, 
structural parts, etc.) to start from place or fastenings; 
suffer the starting of (parts), as a ship or other structure; 
also, to set moving, going, or acting (as, to start a horse, an 
automobile, or a machine; to start a fire, a rumor, or a con- 
troversy; ‘They ... gave a cheer that started the echo 
in a far-away hill,’’ Stevenson’s ‘‘Treasure Island,” xiii.); 
set in operation, or establish (an enterprise, institution, etc.: 
as, to start a newspaper; “I’ve joined this league for starting 
a model public-house in the parish,” Chesterton’s “Magic,” 
i.); cause or enable (a person, etc.) to set out on a journey, a 
course of action, a career, or the like (as, to start a person 
on his way; to start one’s son in business); enter upon or 
begin (as, to start work; to start a speech or a letter); also, 
to draw or discharge (liquid or other contents) from a vessel 
or container, or empty (a container) thus.—start?, n. A 
leap}; also, a sudden, springing movement from a position 
(as, a start aside; ‘He sprang up with a start,” Mrs. H. 
Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” xxix.); a sudden, involuntary 
jerking movement of the body (as, ‘“The boy could not repress 
a start,” Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” xx.; to awake with a 
start); a spurt of activity (as, to work by starts, or by fits 
and starts: see under fit!); a burst, outburst, or sally, as of 
emotion, wit, or fancy (archaic: as, “She had sometimes 
seen Lady Delacour in starts of passion that seemed to border 
on insanity,” Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” xv.); a starting 
of parts from their place or fastenings in a structure, or the 
resulting condition; also, a beginning to move, go, or act; 
a first movement or act in any course or process; the begin- 
ning or outset of anything; also, a setting in motion; an 
impulse to move or proceed; a signal to start, as on a course 
orin arace; a chance or opportunity given to one of starting 
on a course or career; also, the position or advantage of one 
who starts first, as in a race, competition, or other proceeding 


starveling 


(as, “She has got the start of the rest of us, and is already a 
resident of Blithedale”: Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” 
ine the lead; a lead or advance of specified amount, as over 
competitors or pursuers; also, a hasty journey, or flightf. 

start-er (stir/ter), n. One who or that which starts; a 
person who gives the signal for starting, as in a race or in the 
running of a train, elevator, or the like. 

star=this-tle (stir/this/l), n. A low, spreading asteraceous 
plant, Centaurea calcitrapa, a native of Europe, with purple 
flower-heads and spiny 
involucres and leaves; ; Wy) 
also, the related but . \ i 
more erect C. solsti- ~ YY SEG 
tialis, with yellow flow- NY pe 
ers; also, any plant of 
the genus Centaurea. 

star-tle (star’tl), v.; 
-tled,-tling. [ME. 
stertlen, freq. of 
sterten, E. start?.] I. EAN 
intr. Toleap, spring, LY 
or rush about (now 
Sc. and prov. Eng.); 
also, to start invol- 
untarily, or feel sud- 
denly disturbed, as 
from a shock of sur- 
prise or alarm (ar- 
Elimles as, “Some 
gentlemen __ siarile— 
mae ie, WG) eee” 

urke’s ‘‘Conciliation - : 

with the Colonies”): reo veloirapa). <a; (one: oft tha atavoinersl 
start, spring, or°o 

rouse suddenly (with back, from, wp, etc.: archaic). IU. tr. 
To cause to start involuntarily, as under a sudden shock (as, 
“The applause startled him to his feet’: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Book of Carlotta,” i. 2); disturb or agitate suddenly by a 
“shock of surprise, alarm, or the like (as, “Neither self- 
possess’d Nor startled, but . . . in a graceful quiet”: Ten- 
nyson’s “Gardener’s Daughter,” 152); rouse suddenly, as 
from sleep or quiet; also, to cause to waver in firmness or 
steadfastnesst.—star/tle, n. A startling or being startled; 
a sudden shock of surprise, alarm, or the like; also, something 
that startles. —star/tler, n.—star’tling, p.a. That startles; 
causing a shock, as of surprise or alarm; suddenly and 
forcibly arresting the gaze or attention.—star’tling-ly, adv. 

star-va-tion (stir-va/shon), n. The process of starving, or 
the condition of being starved. 

starve (stirv), v.; starved, starving. [AS. steorfan = D. 
sterven = G. sterben, die.] I. intr. To diet or perish; 
later, to die or perish from hunger; be in process of perishing, 
or suffer severely, from lack of food (as, ‘He eat it [bread] 
like a ravenous wolf that had been starving a fortnight in the 
snow”: Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,” i. 13); pine or fail for 
want of proper nourishment, as animals or plants (also fig., 
as of the mind or heart, etc.); suffer from extreme poverty 
and want; pine or suffer for want of something specified 
(with for: as, to starve for sympathy or affection; “I... 
starve for a merry look,’’ Shakspere’s “(Comedy of Errors,” 
ii. 1. 88); also, to perish, be in process of perishing, or suffer 
extremely, from cold (now proy.). I. tr. To cause to 
starve; kill with hunger; weaken or reduce by lack of food 
or nourishment; treat (disease, a patient, etc.) by light diet; 
subdue, or force to some condition or action, by hunger or 
famine (as, to starve a besieged garrison into a surrender); 
cause to suffer for want of something needed or craved (as, 
“He was... mentally starved, starved of the good old milk 
of human kindness”: A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winter 
Comes,” iv. 1); also, to cause to perish, or to suffer extremely, 
from cold (now proy.).—starve/ling. I. n. A person, 
animal, or plant that is starving, or suffering from lack of 
nourishment. Also fig. II. a. Starving; suffering from 
lack of nourishment; pining with want; poverty-stricken 
(as, “dooming the starveling laborer as well as the opulent 
burgher”: Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,” iii. 2); fig., poor in 
condition or quality; also, such as to entail or suggest 
starvation (as, “abundance to me, though starveling pit- 
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starward 


tance in the view of everyday prosperity,” Gissing’s ‘‘Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” iv. 3; “starveling economy,” 
Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” ii. 7); meager or scanty.— 
starv/er, n. 
star-ward (star/ wird), adv. and a. Toward the stars. 
star-wort (stir/weért), n. Any of various chickweeds (genus 
Alsine) with white RY) 


star-shaped flow- Me 
ers; also, any plant fy ( 4, Ww 
of the genus me Se 7 a) Nei 
Aster (see aster); P WY Wy ls wy 
also, water-star- . fey WE s 
wort. ie TU OY &) 
stash (stash), v. é. iy x K (J , 
[Origin obscure; _ y Q ( y) z 
appar. first as 


thieves’ slang. ] 


To stop, or leave (/ mz, 

off (sometimes SS F | WZ 
with up: as, “She p) G/T J | NY —< 
brought her play- ARVANN ASS 

ing [on the piano] Zi STs Ny N 

to an end by—as eA Ay Kee 


school-boys say— 
‘stashing it up,’ ” 
H. G. Wells’s ““Tono-Bungay,”’ iii. 4. § 2); also, to put out, 
or extinguish (as, “‘Tell him to stash his tomahawk there, 
or pipe, or whatever you call it; tell him to stop smoking, 
in short”: H. Melville’s ‘““Moby-Dick,” iii.); also, to quit 
(a place). (Slang, chiefly Eng.] 

Stassis (sta/sis), n.. [NL., < Gr. ordous, a standing, < 
icrdvat, cause to stand: see stand.] In pathol., stagnation 
in the flow of any of the fluids of the body, esp. of the blood 
in an inflamed area. 

estat. [Gr. -crdrys, noun termination (as in wépocrdrns, 
hydrostatic balance), or orarés, adj., standing, < isrdvat, 
cause to stand: see stand.] A noun termination used to 
form names of scientific instruments, mechanical devices, etc., 
as in aérostat, gyrostat, heliostat, rheostat, thermostat. ; 

stat-a-ble (sta/ta-bl), a. That may be stated. 

state (stat), n. [OF. estat (F. état), < L. status, way of 
standing, posture, position, condition, rank, public affairs, 
the state, < stare (pp. status), stand: see stand, and cf. 
estate.| A mode or form of existence (as, the future state); 
the condition of a person or thing, as with respect to circum- 
stances or attributes (as, “I have learned, in whatsoever state 
I am, therewith to be content,” Phil. iv. 11; a prosperous 
state; a healthy state; a state of disrepair); a bad or un- 
favorable condition (colloq.: as, his affairs were in a state/); 
a particular condition of mind or feeling (as, to be in an 
excited or an irritable state); an excited condition of mind or 
feeling (colloqg.: as, to be in quite a stafe over a matter); 
condition with respect to constitution, structure, or the like 
(as, a solid or a liquid state); any of the various forms in 
which a thing is found to exist (as, a crystalline or an amor- 
phous state of a substance); any of the successive stages or 
phases of a thing (as, the larval, pupal, or imaginal state of 
an insect); also, a person’s condition or position in life, or 
estate, station, or rank (as, “to do my duty in that state of 
life unto which it shall please God to call me,” Book of 
Common Prayer, Catechism; ‘‘O wha wad leave this humble 
state, For a’ the pride of a’ the great?”’ Burns’s “Bessy and 
Her Spinnin’ Wheel,” 27); high rank or standingt; high 
officef; the style of living befitting a person of high rank and 
great wealth; sumptuous, imposing, or ceremonious display 
of dignity, or pomp (as, “Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state,” Tennyson’s “Lord of Bur- 
leigh,” 32; a chair, canopy, or coach of state; a dead person 
lying in state; a hall used on occasions of state); a seat of 
dignity{; a canopy}; also, the body of persons of a particular 
condition, class, etc.f; an estate of the realmt; pl., the 
legislative assembly of a country, etc. (cf. states-general); 
sing., the government or ruling body of a country, etc.f; 
a person of high rank, as a noblef; also, the condition of a 
country, the church, etc., with respect to its welfare, polity, 
etc.f; a particular form of polity or governmentf; the body 
politic as organized for supreme civil rule and government 
(often contrasted with the church, or ecclesiastical organiza- 
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tion and authority); the operations or activities of supreme — 
civil government, or the sphere of supreme civil authority 
and administration (as, affairs of state; the British Secretary 
of State for home affairs, for foreign affairs, for the colonies, 
for war, or for India; the Department of State of the U. S., 
which has charge of all foreign relations); a body of people 
occupying a definite territory and organized under one 
government, esp. a sovereign government; the territory, or 
one of the territories, of a government; [often cap.] any of — 
the commonwealths or bodies politic, each more or less in- 
dependent as regards internal affairs, which together make 
up a federal union, as in the United States of America or the 
Commonwealth of Australia; also [J.c.], interest in property; 
estatef; possessionsf; also, a statement?; an accounty; 
a reportt; milit., in the British service, a report of the 
number of officers and men in a body of troops, with details of 
casualties, etc.; in engraving, an impression taken from a 
plate at a particular stage of its progress and recognized by 
certain distinctive marks.—state’s evidence. See evi- 
dence, n.—state’s prison. Same as state prison, under 
state, a.—States’ rights, the rights belonging to the separate 
States of the U. S., under the Constitution: used esp. with 
reference to the doctrine of strict construction of the Con- 
stitution, holding that all rights not specially delegated by 
the Constitution to the general government belong to the 
separate States. —the States, the United States of America. 
[Chiefly in British use.]—state, a. Characterized by, 
attended with, or involving state or ceremony (as, a state 
dinner; a state funeral; state occasions); used on or reserved 
for occasions of state or ceremony (as, state apartments; a 
state coach); also, of or pertaining to the state, or supreme 
civil government or authority; [often cap.] of or pertaining 
to one of the commonwealths which make up a federal union, 
as any of the States of the U. S.—state bank, a bank asso- 
ciated with the finances of a state; [often State bank] in the 
U.S., a bank chartered by the State in which it is located.— 
state prison, a prison maintained by a state, esp. for political 
offenders; [often State prison] a prison maintained by one 
of the States of a federal union, as in the U. S., for the regular 
confinement of felons under sentence of imprisonment.— 
State rights. Same as States’ rights, under state, n-— 
state socialism. See under socialism.—State sovereignty. 
See sovereignty.—state, v. t.; stated, stating. To place} or 
station}; put in a specified condition; also, to fix or settle, 
as by authority (now chiefly as in stated, p.a.); also, to set ° 
forth in proper or definite form (as, to state a question or a 
problem; “Every argument was stated with logical precision,” 
Bulwer-Lytton’s “Pelham,” xxxvii.); set forth formally in 
speech or writing (as, to sfate a case; to state an account); 
declare in express terms, definitely, or specifically (as, to 
state one’s views or intentions; “terrified . . . though she 
could not exactly state a reason why,” Scott’s “Castle 
Dangerous,” xiv.); loosely, to say. 
state-craft (stat’kraft), m. The art of conducting affairs of 
state (as, “a man of ministerial tact .. . if no genius in 
statecraft”: G. Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” i.); 
state management; statesmanship; sometimes, crafty 
statesmanship. 
stat-ed (sta/ted), p.a. Fixed or settled, as by authority, 
agreement, or custom (as, at stated times; for a stated fee; 
a stated meeting of a society); set; appointed; regular; 
recognized or official (as, a stated ministry); explicitly set 
forth, as a law or rule; declared as fact.—stated clerk, the 
principal clerk of Presbyterian church courts in the U. S, 
—stat/ed-ly, adv. j 
state-hood (stat’hid), m. The condition or status of a . 
state, esp. a State of the U.S. 
state=house (stat’hous), n. A house or building of statef; 
[often cap.] in the U. S., the building in which the legis- 
lature of a State sits; the capitol of a State. 
state-ly (stat/li), a.; compar. statelier, superl. stateliest. 
Characterized by, proper to, or suggestive of high estate or 
lofty dignity; dignified or majestic, as persons, the bearing, 
manners, movements, etc.; imposing in magnificence, 
elegance, etc. (as, a stately palace, shrine, tomb, equipage, 
or banquet; “a stately refectory hung with paintings and 
rich with fantastic carving,” Macaulay’s “Hist. of Eng.,” 
viii.); in general, of an imposing or majestic appearance or 
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character (as, a stately ship; a stately swan; a stately tree 
or river; stately music); elevated in thought or expression, 
as speech or a speaker.—state/li-ly, adv.—state/li-ness, n. 
—state/ly, adv. Ina stately manner. 

state-ment (stat/ment), n. The act or the manner of 
stating something; also, something stated; a communica- 
tion in speech or writing setting forth facts, particulars, etc.; 
a declaration, esp. of a formal, explicit, or specific character; 
a recital; an allegation; in com., an abstract of an account, 
as one rendered periodically to show the balance due. 

stat-er! (sta’tér), n. One who states. 

sta-ter? (sta/ter), nm. [{L., < Gr. orarhp, < tordvat, cause 
to stand, weigh.] Any of various gold or silver coins of the 
ancient Greek states or cities; also, the gold daric of ancient 
Persia; also, an ancient unit of weight. 

state=room (stat/rém), n. A room or apartment of state in a 
palace or the like; also, a private room or sleeping-apart- 
ment on a vessel; a private compartment on a railroad-train. 
states=gen-er-al (stats’jen’e-ral), n. pl. [Also caps.] An 
assembly of representatives of the estates of a whole realm 
or country (as distinguished from provincial assemblies), 
as in France before the Revolution; also, the parliament of 
the present kingdom of the Netherlands. 

states-man (stats’man), n.; pl. -men. A man who is 
versed in the management of affairs of state; one who 
exhibits political ability and sagacity of the highest kind in 
directing the affairs of a government or in dealing with 
important public issues.—states’man-like, states/man-ly, 
a. Having the qualifications of a statesman; worthy of or 
befitting a statesman.—states’/man-ship, ». The char- 
acter or procedure of a statesman; skill in the management 
of public affairs. 

states-wom-an (stats/wum/an), ».; pl. -women (-wim”en). 
A woman with the skill or ability of a statesman. 

stat-ic (stat/ik). (Gr. crazixés, causing to stand, pertaining 
to weighing, < icrdvat, cause to stand, weigh: see stand. ] 
I. a. Pertaining to weighing or to weight}; acting by mere 
weight without producing motion (as, static pressure); 
pertaining to bodies at rest or forces in equilibrium, or to 
statics; fig., pertaining to or characterized by a fixed or 
stationary condition, as distinguished from a condition of 
motion or progress (as, “This medieval idea of a static 
society yields only grudgingly, and the notion of inevitable 
vital change is as yet far from assimilated,” J. H. Robinson’s 
“Mind in the Making,” v. 11; “Whatever she might become 
she would never be static,” Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” 
i.); in elect., noting or pertaining to electricity at rest, as 
that produced by friction; noting or pertaining to atmo- 
spheric electricity, often present in such amount as to inter- 
fere with the sending and receiving of wireless messages, etc. ; 
in med., organic or structural, not merely functional, as a 
disease; also, characterized by stasis; also, pertaining to a 
standing posture; also, tending to maintain equilibrium. 
II. ». Statics (now rare); also, in elect., static or atmo- 
spheric electricity, esp. when present in such amount as to 
cause interference with the sending 
and receiving of wireless messages, 
speeches, etc.; interference due 
to such electricity.—stat/i-cal, a. 
Static. —stat/i-cal-ly, adv. 

stat-i-ce (stat/i-sé), n. [NL., in L. 
a kind of astringent herb, < Gr. 
orarun, prop. fem. of orariKds, 
causing to stand: see static.] Any 
of the small herbaceous plants 
constituting the plumbaginaceous 
genus Statice, with rosettes of narrow 
evergreen leaves on the ground and 
globular heads of pink, purplish, or 
white flowers, as S. armeria, the com- 
mon thrift; also, any of the her- 
baceous or shrubby plants constitut- 
ing the plumbaginaceous genus 
Limonium (also called Statice), na- 
tive on the seashore and in desert 
sands, mostly of the Old World, and North American. Statice 
generally known as_ sea-lavender ara pt en i 
(which see). with its bracts. 


stat-ics (stat/iks), n. [See static.] That branch of mechan- 
ics which deals with bodies at rest or forces in equilibrium. 
sta-tion (sta/shon), n. [OF. F. station, < L. statio(n-), a 
standing, position, post, station, < stare, stand: see stand.] 
The act or manner of standing; also, the fact or condition of 
standing still (obs. or archaic: as, “Her motion and her 
station are as one; She shows a body rather than a life,” 
Shakspere’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” iii. 3. 22); a halt or 
stand (obs. or archaic); also, the place in which anything 
stands; position; a position assigned for standing or re- 
maining in; specif., the correct relative position of a vessel 
in a squadron; a port, harbor, or roadstead for ships; a 
place at which ships of a navy are regularly stationed; a 
place or region to which a government ship or fleet is assigned 
for duty; also, a place where soldiers are garrisoned; a 
military post; also, a place in India where the British off- 
cials of a district or the officers of a garrison reside; the 
aggregate of society in such a place; also, the locality to 
which an official is appointed for the exercise of his functions; 
also, the headquarters of the police force in a municipality or 
a district thereof, usually containing a lockup for the tem- 
porary detention of accused or suspected persons; a place 
or building where men are stationed which is equipped for 
some particular kind of work, research, or the like (as, a 
postal station; a seismological station); an establishment 
with its buildings, lands, etc., for raising sheep or cattle, or a 
stock-farm, sheep-run, or cattle-run (Australia, New Zealand, 
etc.: as, “There is no place . . . where you can live so 
cheaply and so well as on a New Zealand sheep station,” 
Lady Barker’s “Station Life in New Zealand,” xv.; “Sta- 
tions either for sheep or cattle were spotted about . . . over 
the whole country,” S. Butler’s “Erewhon,” i.); also, fig., 
standing, as of persons or things, in a scale of estimation or 
dignity (as, “He . . . wins mankind, as his attempts prevail, 
A prouder station on the gen’ral scale”: Cowper’s “Charity,” 
336); esp., relative position in the social scale (as, a man of 
high or low station; “How absurd it is of that class to educate 
their women above their station!” G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,” xx.); specif., high social position (as, 
“men ... rais’d to station and command”: Cowper’s 
“Table Talk,” 354); sometimes, a particular position, office, 
calling, or the like (archaic: as, “Canterbury being now 
without an archbishop, the dean, Dr. Wotton, acted in that 
station,” Strype’s “Memorials of Cranmer,” iii. 5); also, 
the place at which something stops; a stopping-place; a 
regular stopping-place, as on a railroad; the building or 
collection of buildings erected at such a place on a railroad, 
for railroad business; eccles., the fast observed in the early 
church on Wednesdays and Fridays; a service, esp. in the 
city of Rome, for which clergy and people assembled at one 
of a certain number of churches, each of which had its 
appointed day for the service; one of a number of holy 
places visited in succession by pilgrims; one of a number of 
churches or other holy places visited for the performance of 
an act of devotion; a procession or a visit to, or the service 
at, such a place; a special service held at a holy place; a 
church, or a visit to a church, where indulgences are to be 
gained on appointed days; a visit of a Roman Catholic 
priest to the house of a parishioner to say mass and to confess 
and communicate those living in the neighborhood (Ireland); 
one of the stations of the cross (see phrase below); in surv., 
a point where an observation is taken, that is, the place where 
the transit or the like is planted; in zodl. and bot., the kind 
of place where a given animal or plant naturally lives or 
grows, aS warm seas, mountain-tops, fresh waters, etc.; also, 
a particular spot or place where a given animal or plant is 
found.—stations of the cross, eccles., a series of (usually) 
fourteen representations of successive incidents from the 
passion of Christ, each with a wooden cross, or a series of 
wooden crosses alone, set up in a church or, sometimes, in 
the open air, and visited in order, for prayer and meditation; 
also, the series of devotional exercises used for this purpose. — 
sta/tion, v. t. To assign a station to; place or post in a 
station or position: as, “A Gothic prince . . . was stationed 
with an army to guard the entrance of Italy’ (Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” xli.); ‘They 
_.. stationed . . . musicians under the stairway in the 
front hall’ ” (Tarkington’s “Magnificent Ambersons,” i.); 
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“She stationed herself as near to the door as she well could” 
(Trollope’s ‘“Barchester Towers,” xviii.). 
sta-tion-a-ry (sta/shon-d-ri). [L. stationarius.] ¥.a. Hav- 
ing a fixed station or place; established in one place, or not 
itinerant or migratory (as, “I deemed it advisable to... 
change my late wandering life for a stationary one’: God- 
win’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxiv.); also, standing still, or not 
moving; also, having a fixed position, or not movable; 
noting or pertaining to an engine (steam-engine) which is 
permanently placed or which does not move from its position 
while in operation, as distinguished from a locomotive engine; 
also, remaining in the same condition or state, not changing, 
or neither progressing nor retrogressing (as, “Bacon has 
remarked that in ages when philosophy was stationary, the 
mechanical arts went on improving”: Macaulay’s “Essays,” 
Lord Bacon); in astron., of a planet, being at one of the 
points in its path through the heavens (as seen from the 
earth) at which it appears to have no motion; also, noting 
sucha point. II. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). One who or that which 
is stationary; one of a force of stationary troops; one who 
opposes or resists progress. —sta/tion-a-ri-ness, 7. 
sta-tion-er (sta/shgn-ér), n. [ML. stationarius, < statio(n-), 
shop, L. station: see station.] A booksellert; also, a pub- 
lisherf; also, one who sells the materials used in writing, as 
paper, pens, pencils, ink, etc.-Company of Stationers, 
or Stationers’ Company, a company or gild of the City 
of London, incorporated in 1556, comprising booksellers, 
printers, bookbinders, and dealers in writing-materials, etc. 
—Stationers’ Hall, the hall or building of the Stationers’ 
Company in London, where formerly copyrights were 
required to be entered in a register kept for that purpose. — 
sta/tion-er-y, n. The articles usually sold by stationers; 
writing-materials. 

sta-tion=house (sta’shon-hous), n. A house or building at or 
Serving as a station; esp., a police station. 

sta-tion=mas-ter (sta/shon-mas’tér), m. An official in 
charge of a station; esp., the person in charge of a railroad- 
station. 

stat-ism (sta/tizm), n. Statecraft; politics. [Obs. or rare. ] 
—stat/ist, n. A politician (obs. or rare); also, a statis- 
tician. 

sta-tis-tic (sta-tis/tik). [= F. statistique, < G. statistik, 
< L. status, E. state.] I. mn. Statistics (rare); also, a 
statistical statement; also, astatistician. II.a. Statistical. 
—sta-tis/ti-cal,a. Of or pertaining to statistics; consisting 
of or based on statistics.—sta-tis’ti-cal-ly, adv.—stat-is- 
ti-cian (stat-is-tish’an), n. One versed in statistics; one 
engaged in compiling statistics.—sta-tis/tics, n. As sing., 
the science which deals with the collection, classification, 
and use of facts or data, esp. such as can be stated numeri- 
cally, bearing on a subject or matter, orig. on the condition 
of a state or community; as pl., the numerical facts or data 
collected and classified (as, “Wherever statistics are kept, 
the numbers of births and of deaths rise and fall in nearly 
parallel lines”: W. R. Inge’s “Outspoken Essays,” i. 4). 

stat-o-blast (stat/§-blast), n. [Gr. orarés, standing, + 
Bdacrés, sprout, germ.] In biol., a germ or bud, inclosed 
in a chitinous envelop, developed within the body-cavity of 
many fresh-water polyzoans, and eventually, by the death 
of the parent colony, set free in the water, where it usually 
remains in a quiescent state through the winter, germinating 
and giving rise to a new individual in the spring.—stat-o- 
blas’tic, a. 

sta-tor (sta/tor), n. [NL., < L. stare, stand.] The sta- 
tionary part of a machine or apparatus, esp. the stationary 
element (field or armature) of a motor or dynamo: opposed 
to rotor. 

stat-o-scope (stat’d-skop), n. [Gr. orarés, standing, + 
axoreiv, view.] A form of aneroid barometer for registering 
minute variations of atmospheric pressure; in aéronautics, 
an instrument for detecting a small rate of rise or fall of an 
aircraft. 

stat-u-aj (stat/i-d4), n. [L.] A statue. 

stat-u-a-ry (stat/q-d-ri). [L. statwarius.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to statues; consisting of a statue or statues; of 
materials, suitable for statues (as, “a tomb . . . composed 
of the most beautiful statuary marble”: Scott’s “Black 
Dwarf,” xvii.). IN. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A maker of statues 
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(in marble, bronze, etc.: as, “the companies of statuartes, 
lapidaries, and goldsmiths,” J. H. Newman’s “Callista, 
xxix.); also, the art of making statues; also, statues col- 
lectively. 

stat-ue (stat/a), n. [OF. F. statue, < L. statua, related to 
statuere, set up: see statute.] A representation of a person 
or an animal carved in stone or wood, molded in some plastic 
material, or cast in bronze or the like, properly one of some 
size and in the round: as, ‘on a noble pedestal, a brazen 
Statue of Lewis XIII.” (Evelyn’s “Diary,” Feb. 4, 1644); 
“He sat rigid, immovable, like a statue” (F. M. Crawford’s 
“Mr. Isaacs,” iii.).—stat/ued, a. Adorned with statues; 
also, in the form of a statue or of statuary.—stat-u-esque 
(stat-ii-esk’), a. [See -esque.] Like or suggesting a statue, 
as in formal dignity, studied grace, or classic beauty: as, 
“the white statuesque immobility of her person” (J. Conrad’s 
“Lord Jim,’ xxxiii.).—stat-u-esque/ly, adv.—stat-u- 
esquo/ness, n.—stat-u-ette’ (-et’), n. [F., dim. of statue.] 
A small statue; esp., one much smaller than life size. 

stat-ure (stat/ir),n. [OF. F. stature, < L. statura, < stare, 
stand.] The height of an animal body, esp. the human body, 
in its normal standing position (as, “He . . . was of middle 
stature . . . and very strong”: B. Franklin’s ‘“Autobiog- 
raphy,” i.); the height of some other object, as a tree, in its 
standing position; fig., elevation or development attained 
(as, “The men are of meaner moral stature. The very 
patriots work for lower objects’’: Stubbs’s ‘‘Constitutional 
Hist. of Eng.,” xvi. § 247).—stat/ured,a. Being of stature 
or height: as, low-statured. 

sta-tus (sta/tus), nm. [L.: see state.] State or condition; 
condition or position of affairs; esp., condition, position, or 
standing socially, professionally, or otherwise (as, “making 
way for no one under the status of a priest,” Kipling’s “Kim,” 
iv.; “Mr. Polly’s status was that of a guest pure and simple,” 
H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Polly,” iii.); in law, the standing of a 
person before the law in the class of persons indicated by his 
or her legal qualities; the relation fixed by law in which a 
person stands toward others or the state.—status quo 
(kw6). [L., ‘state in which.”] The state in which anything 
was or is; the existing state of affairs. 

stat-ut-a-ble (stat/ii-ta-bl), a. Prescribed, authorized, or 
permitted by statute; also, conformed or conforming to 
statutes; also, of an offense, recognized by statute; legally 
punishable. —stat/ut-a-bly, adv. 

stat-ute (stat/it), n. [OF. F. statut, < LL. statutum, prop. 
neut. of L. statutus, pp. of statuere, set up, establish, decree, 
< stare, stand: see stand.] An ordinance or law (as, “men 
that will not have Christ Jesus to rule over them, but have 
wilfully cast his statutes behind their backs”: Hooker’s 
“Ecclesiastical Polity,” i. 1. 3); esp., a law made by a cor- 
poration for the conduct of its members; also, an enactment 
made by a legislature and expressed in a formal document; 
the document in which such an enactment is expressed; 
also, any of certain legal instruments and procedures based 
on the authority of a statutet (see phrases statute merchant 
and statute staple, below); also, sing. or pl., an annual fair 
or gathering for the hiring of farm-laborers and house- 
servants (prov. Eng.).—statute law, law established by 
statutes or legislative enactments.—statute merchant, in 
law, a bond of record, now obsolete, acknowledged before 
the chief magistrate of a trading town, on which, if not paid 
at the appointed time, an execution might be awarded against 
the body, lands, and goods of the obligor or debtor.— statute 
mile. See under mile.—statute staple, in law, a bond of 
record, now obsolete, acknowledged before the mayor of the 
staple, operating against a debtor in like manner to the 
statute merchant.—stat-u-to-ry (stat/ii-td-ri), a. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a statute or statutes; pre- 
scribed or authorized by statute; conforming to statute; 
of an offense, recognized by statute; legally punishable.— 
stat/u-to-ri-ly, adv. 

staunch!, staunch? 
stanch?, etc. 

stau-ro-lite (sta/rd-lit), n. [F. staurolite, < Gr. oraupés, 
cross, + Nios, stone.] A mineral consisting of a basic 
silicate of aluminium and iron, and occurring in brown to 
black prismatic crystals, which are often twinned in the 
form of a cross.—stau-ro-lit/ic (-lit’ik), a. 
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stau-ro-scope (sta/rd-skop), m. [Gr. oravpés, cross, + 
oxoreiv, view.] An optical instrument for determining the 
position of the planes of light-vibration in sections of crystals. 

stave (stav), n. [From staves, pl. of staff?.] A stick, rod, 
pole, or the like; a rung of a ladder, chair, etc. (now prov. 
Eng.); one of the thin, narrow, shaped pieces of wood which 
form the sides of a cask, tub, or similar vessel; one of a 
number of boards joined laterally to form a hollow cylinder, 
a curb for a well or shaft, etc.; also, a verse or stanza of a 
poem or song (as, “The old squire . . . vociferating the first 
stave, they sang, or rather roared, the . . . chorus”: Pea- 
cock’s “Headlong Hall,” xiii.); also, a staff for musical 
notation; also, a letter of the alphabet.—stave, v.; staved 
or stove, staving. 1. tr. To break up (a cask, etc.) into 
staves; break in a stave or staves of, esp. with a letting out 
of contents (as, “an action at law, laid against a carman for 
having staved a cask of port”: Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker,” 
June 8); cause (wine, etc.) to be lost by breaking the cask; 
also, to break a hole in, or crush inward (as, “If the boat 
was staved upon shore, he would make it good to their 
master,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 1: often with in); 
break (to pieces, splinters, etc.: as, “He [a whale] had 
several times been known to turn round suddenly, and, 
bearing down upon them . . . stave their boats to splinters,”’ 
H. Melville’s ““Moby-Dick,” xli.); break (a hole) in a boat, 
etc.; also, to put together the staves of (a cask, etc.); renew 
the staves of; furnish with a stave or staves; also, to beat 
with a stave or staff; drive or force with or as with a stave 
(usually with off); put, ward, or keep (off), as by force or 
evasion (as, “He was still there, staving off the evil hour;” 
Margaret Kennedy’s “Constant Nymph,” viii.; ‘‘in search 
of shellfish to stave off starvation,” J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” 
i.) ; also, to shorten and thicken by hammering on the end, 
as a heated piece of iron; make firm by compression, as 
lead which has been run in to secure a joint. IL. intr. To 
become staved in, as a boat; break in or up; also, to go 
with a rush (prov. or colloq.: as, “I lost no time, but down 
through the valley and by Stockbrig and Silvermills as hard 
as I could stave,” Stevenson’s “David Balfour,”’ xi.). 

staves (stavz),. Plural of staff? and stave. 

staves-a-cre (stavz’a’kér), n. [OF. stafisagre (F. staphis- 
aigre), < ML. staphisagria, < Gr. oradis, raisin, + a&ypvos, 
wild.] A larkspur, Delphiniwm staphisagria, a native of 
Europe and Asia Minor, with bluish or purple flowers in 
terminal racemes and with violently emetic and cathartic 
poisonous seeds; also, the seeds. Cf. delphinine. 


stave-wood (stav’wid), m. Any of various trees whose 


wood has been used for making staves, as Flindersia schot- 
tiana of Aus- 
tralia and 
Sterculia fetida 
of the East In- 
dies, Australia, 
etc. : 
stay! (sta), n. 
[AS. stag = D. 
and G. stag = 
Tcel., Sw., and 
Dan. stag, stay 
ope) ci. 
CUA ae Oe | 
Naut., a strong 
rope, now com- 
monly of wire, 
used to support 
a mast of a 
vessel; hence, 
in general, any 
rope similarly 
used; a guy.— 
in stays, naut., 
in the act of 
going about Stavewood (Sterculia fetida). — a, flower; b, ovary; 
from one tack c, stamens ; d, fruit. 
to the other.—stay!, v.; stayed, staying. Naut.: I. tr. To 
support or secure with a stay or stays (as, to stay a mast; to 
stay a mast forward, aft, or otherwise, to secure it by stays 
so that it slants forward, aft, or otherwise); also, to put 
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(a ship) on the other tack. IN. intr. 
to the other tack. 
stay? (sta), n. [OF. estate, estai (F. étai), stay, prop; prob. 
from Teut.: cf. stay!.] Something used or serving to support 
or steady a thing; a prop; a brace; fig., a thing or a person 
that sustains (as, “Obedience of creatures unto the law of 
nature is the stay of the whole world,” Hooker’s ‘“Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,” 1. 8. 2; “his son, the stay of his house,” 
Roosevelt’s “Winning of the West,” i. 4); also, pl., corsets. — 
stay’, v.; stayed, staying. [Cf. OF. estaier (F. étayer), < 
estaie.| 1. tr. To support or secure in position with stays, 
as parts of a structure; in general, to support, prop, or hold 
up (sometimes with wp: as, “But Moses’ hands were heavy 
. . and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands,” Ex. xvii. 12); 
rest for support (as, ‘He stay’d his arms upon his knee”: 
Tennyson’s “Victim,” v.); fig., to sustain or strengthen 
mentally or spiritually (as, “Once I could pray every morning, 
and go forth to my day’s labour stayed and comforted”: 
Mallock’s ““New Republic,” v. 1); fix or rest in dependence 
or reliance (as, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee”: Isa. xxvi. 3); also, to fix securelyf, 
establish}, or settleft (cf. staid!). II.f intr. To rest or 
lean, as on a support; fig., to depend or rely: with on or 
upon. 
stay? (sta), v. 7.; stayed or staid, staying. [Prob. < OF. 
ester, stand, stop, remain (cf. estant, estaant, esteaunt, 
steant, ppr.), < L. stare, stand: see stand.] To stop or halt 
(as, “He staid not for brake, and he stopp’d not for stone”: 
Scott’s “Marmion,” v. 12); cease or desist (from: archaic); 
pause or wait, as for a moment, before proceeding or con- 
tinuing (often used parenthetically in the imperative: as, 
“Stay though, I am speaking too fast,” H. Kingsley’s ‘““Geof- 
fry Hamlyn,” xxvii.); linger or tarry (as, “Such sweetness 
... that ...the merry rout That called on Bacchus, 
hearkening, stayed awhile’: W. Morris’s “Jason,” i. 263); 
also, to remain in a place, situation, company, etc., instead 
of departing (as, uncertain whether to go or stay; we cannot 
stay long); remain (where or as specified: as, to stay at 
home; to stay out or up late; “She guessed that he had. . . 
stayed away through jealousy of his sister,’”’ Barrie’s ‘Sen- 
timental Tommy,” ii.; “My stomach loathed the sugar, 
and brought it all up again; then I took a draught of water 
without sugar, and that stayed with me,” Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” ii. 8); continue to be (as specified), as to condition, 
etc. (as, to stay fastened; to stay clean, well, or young; 
to stay a bachelor); often, to remain in or at a place, with a 
person, etc., for a sojourn or visit (as, to stay in Paris for a 
week; to stay at a hotel; “Ernest shall go and stay with 
Figgins and meet the future Lord Lonsford,” S. Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” xxix.); dwell or reside for a time; also, 
to hold one’s ground, or stand firm (archaic); hold out or 
endure, as in a race or other contest (colloq.); keep up, as 
with a competitor in a race or the like (colloq.).—to stay put, 
to remain where or as placed; remain fixed. [Colloq.] 
—stay%, ».t. To bring to a stop or halt (as, ‘““The master’s 
silent signal stays The wearied cavalcade”: Holmes’s 
“Agnes,” ii.); hold back, detain, or restrain, as from going or 
proceeding further (as, “No temptation that they could 
invent could stay him from following Claude,” G. W. Cable’s 
“Bonaventure,” iii. 8; ‘(News came which stayed his hand,” 
Besant’s “Coligny,” viii.); check, arrest, or stop (move- 
ment, action, processes, etc.: as, to stay one’s steps at a 
friend’s door; ‘the gentle progression and growth of herbs, 
flowers, trees . . . which no force can stay,” Longfellow’s 
“Kavanagh,” xiv.); suspend or delay (proceedings, etc.); 
suppress, quell, or allay (violence, strife, etc.: as, “Appli- 
cations were in vain made to them that the havoc might be 
stayed,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 7); appease or 
satisfy the cravings of (the stomach, appetite, etc., or the 
person) temporarily or in some measure (as, “He stayed his 
stomach on slabs of cold rice till the full dawn,” Kipling’s 
“Kim,” xi; “Father Michael... gave me a glass of , 
liqueur to stay me until dinner,” Stevenson’s “Travels with a 
Donkey,” iii. 2); also, to wait for, or await (archaic: as 
“My father stays my coming,” Shakspere’s ““Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” ii. 2. 13); also, to remain for (a meal, perform- 
ance, etc.: as, “The young gentleman and his mother 
insisted on our staying dinner,’ Smollett’s ‘Humphry 
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Clinker,” June 26; “We intended to stay the farce,” Miss 
Burney’s “Evelina,” xx.); remain through or during (a 
period ot time: as, “He stayed the night in the spare room,” 
W. De Morgan’s “Somehow Good,” vi.); with out, to remain 
to the end of, or remain beyond, or outstay.—stay*,n. The 
act of staying or stopping; a coming or a bringing to a stop 
or halt; a stop, halt, or pause; a standstill (as, “if the plague 
. .. be at a stay, and the plague spread not in the skin”: 
Ley. xiii. 5); a stoppage or arrest of action; a suspension of a 
judicial proceeding; a delayt or postponementt; also, a 
cause of stoppage or restraint{; a checkt; also, continuance 
in a place; a sojourn or temporary residence (as, ‘Our 
stay with our hospitable friends at Rosebury was perforce 
coming to a close”: Thackeray’s ‘“Newcomes,” Ini): also, 
continuance in a statef; durationf; a continuing or per- 
manent state or condition{; also, staying power, or en- 
durance (colloq.). 
stay=at=home (sta/at-hom”).. I. a. Staying at home; 
not given to or characterized by roaming, gadding, or travel- 
ing. IZ. n. One who stays at home, esp. habitually: as, 
“Tf I wished to write a book for the stay-at-homes to read, I 
could easily invent a thousand lies far more entertaining” 
(W. H. Hudson’s ‘‘Green Mansions,” i.). 
stay-er! (sta/ér), n. One who stays or supports. 
stay-er? (sta/ér), m. One who or that which stays, stops, 
or checks; also, one who stays or remains; also, one who 
holds out or endures, or does not readily give in (colloq.). 
stay-ing (sta/ing), m. The act of one who or that which 
stays, stops, remains, etc.; often, holding out or enduring, 
as in a race or other contest or under great exertion or strain 
(often used attributively: as, good staying qualities; ‘The 
old fellow’s staying powers were really extraordinary,” 
W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” ii.). 
stay-lace (sta/las), m. A lace for drawing together the parts 
of stays or corsets. 
stay-less! (sta/les), a. Without stay or support; unsup- 
ported; also, without stays or corsets. 
stay-less? (sta/les), a. Without stay or stop; unceasing; 
ceaseless. 
stay-sail (sta/sal, naut. -sl), mn. Nawt., any sail hoisted on a 
stay, as a triangular sail between two masts. 
stead (sted), n. [AS. stede = OFries. stede = OHG. stat 
(G. statt) = Icel. stadhr = Goth. staths, place; from the 
root of E. stand.] A place, spot, or locality (archaic: as, 
“Fly therefore, fly this fearefull stead anon,” Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene,” ii. 4. 42; “And how to find within the 
marshy steads The stoutest reeds,’ W. Morris’s ‘Jason,’ 
i. 230); a tract or area of ground, or a site, as for a particular 
use (archaic or prov.: cf. homestead); a piece of landed 
property, as a farm (archaic or prov.); the proper or ap- 
pointed place of a person or thing (archaic: as, ‘“The souldier 
may not move from watchfull sted, Nor leave his stand,” 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene,” i. 9. 41); hence, the place or 
room of a person or thing as occupied by a successor or sub- 
stitute (as, “He [David] died . . . and Solomon his son 
reigned in his stead,” 1 Chron. xxix. 28; “Why could not I 
have died in your stead?” Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” v.; 
“a complete book of Christian principles, in the stead of the 
Scripture,” Strype’s “Memorials of Cranmer,” i. 24: cf. 
instead); also, fig., a situation}, conditionf, or plightf; also, 
a framework for supporting a bedf (cf. beans also, a spot 
or mark on a surface, or an imprint or track (Sc.); also, 
service, advantage, or avail (now chiefly in the phrase ‘to 
stand one in stead,’ or ‘in good stead,’ that is, to be service- 
able or advantageous to one: as, “An adroit diplomacy might 
stand him in stead,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” i. 3; 
“They have brains which stand them in good stead,” J. H. 
Robinson’s “Mind in the Making,” iii. 6).—stead, ». ¢. 
To placef or set; fig., to put in a particular situation or 
plightt; also, to be of service or advantage to, profit, or 
avail (archaic: as, “In my dealing with my child . . . my 
accomplishments and my money stead me nothing,” Emer- 
son’s ‘“‘Hssays,” The Over-Soul). 
stead-fast (sted’fast), a. [Also stedfast; AS. stedefzst, < 
stede, place, E. stead, + fest, E. fast!, a.] Firmly fixed 
in place or position, or not moving from or changing place 
(as, “a pillar steadfast in the storm,” Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam,” cxiii.: “I clung with my eyes to the dim, steadfast 
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stead-y (sted/i). 


steak (stak), n. 


steal (stél), v. t.; pe stole, 
ne 


steal 


line of the sea,” Kinglake’s “Eothen,” xxviii.); fixed in | 
direction, or steadily directed (as, a steadfast gaze; “searching — 
his face with a steadfast eye,” S. J. Weyman’s “Gentleman — 
of France,” xx.); fig., firmly established, as an institution or 
a state of affairs; firm in purpose, resolution, faith, attach- — 
ment, etc., as a person (as, “He that standeth stedfast in his 
heart . . . doeth well”: 1 Cor. vii. 37); unwavering, as 
resolution, faith, adherence, etc.—stead/fast-ly, adv.— — 
stead/fast-ness, n. f 


‘stead-i-er (sted’i-ér), n. One who or that which steadies. 
stead-i-ly (sted/i-li), adv. 


In a steady manner; firmly; 
evenly; uniformly; unwaveringly; steadfastly; with regu-~ 
larity in habits. —stead/i-ness, 7. 


stead-ing (sted/ing), n. [From stead, n.] -A farm-house 


and outbuildings; sometimes, the outbuildings as distin- 
guished from the farm-house; also, a site for a building. 
[{Sc. and north. Eng.] 

[Appar. < stead, n.] I. a.; compar. 
steadier, superl. steadiest. Firmly placed or fixed; stable in 
position or equilibrium; even or regular in movement; not 
tottering, swaying, shaking, faltering, etc. (as, “He... .- 
through the vast ethereal sky Sails . . . with steady wing,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” v. 268; “His voice, and eye, and 
hand grew steadier and firmer as he repeated these words,” 
Dickens’s “Cricket on the Hearth,” iii.); also, free from 
change, variation, or interruption, uniform, or continuous (as, 
a steady wind; steady progress; a steady rise in prices); 
constant, regular, or habitual (as, steady codperation; to be 
a person’s steady company, in slang use, to ‘keep company’ 
as a sweetheart with a person of the opposite sex); also, — 
free from excitement or agitation (as, steady nerves; “Give 
them time to get steady a bit if you want them to fight,” J. 
Conrad’s “‘Rescue,”’ iii. 9); also, firm, unwavering, or steadfast, 
as persons or their principles, policy, etc. (as, “This man 
seemed to be none of the sfeadiest in his religion,” Strype’s 
“Memorials of Cranmer,” iii. 23; steady adherence or 
friendship); also, settled, staid, or sober, as a person or the 
character, habits, etc. (as, “‘a steady young business man, and 
a good church-goer”: Tarkington’s ‘Magnificent Amber- — 
sons,” ii.); naut., of a vessel, keeping nearly upright, as in a 
heavy sea. ID. .; pl. -ies (-iz). A person’s ‘steady com- 
pany,’ or regular companion and sweetheart: as, “I heard © 
this Russell was supposed to be your . . . friend Mildred’s 
steady” (Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” xi.). [Slang.]— 
stead’y, adv. Ina steady manner; steadily.—stead/y, v.; 
steadied, steadying. 1. tr. To make steady, as in position, 
movement, action, character, etc.: as, ‘“‘steadying his un- 
certain descent with a stick” (F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,”’ 
xi.); ‘The sense of responsibility had more than steadied 
him” (W. H. Hudson’s “Purple Land,” xvii.). IL. inér. 
To become steady: as, ‘The breeze steadied” (J. Conrad’s 
“Rescue,” iv. 4).—stead/y=go’ing, a. Steady in action, 
habits, etc.: as, “a steady-going young man’ (W. Churchill’s 
“Coniston,” i. 1) 


[ME. steke, steike, from Scand.: cf. Icel. 
steik, steak, steikja, roast on a spit.] A slice of meat or fish 
for broiling, frying, etc.— 683 
steak/=maul, n. An im- 
plement for pounding steaks (_]] 
in order to soften the fiber. — 


pp. stolen, ppr. stealing. [AS. See b 


stelan = D. stelen = G. stehlen = Icel. stela = Goth. stilan, 
steal: cf. stalk!.] To take, or take away, dishonestly or 
wrongfully, esp. secretly (as, to steal money or food; to steal 
a horse; to steal a document or a painting); kidnap or 
abduct (a child, etc.); appropriate (ideas, credit, words, etc.) 
without right or acknowledgment; also, to take as if by 
theft (something prized or not willingly lost: as, “When 
Time who steals our years away Shall steal our pleasures too,” 
T. Moore’s “Song,” When Time); take by surprise or 
without permission (as, to steal a kiss); take (time) from duty 
or the usual occupation (as, “He stole occasional evenings 
for original research”: Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” 
viii.); take, get, or win by insidious arts or subtle means (as, 
“Some enchantment old, Whose spells have stolen my spirit 
as I slept,” Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound,” ii. 1. 101; 
“She steals our affections awa, man,” Burns’s “Tarbolton’ 
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Lasses,” 28); take, get, or effect surreptitiously (as, to steal 
a look at a person; to steal a nap during a sermon; “Much 
wondering how the subtle fiend had stolen Entrance unseen,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” x. 20); make (one’s way) stealth- 
ily; also, to move, bring, convey, or put secretly or quietly 
(away, from, in, into, etc.: as, ‘He tried once or twice to 
steal his hand away,’ G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,”’ x.; ‘He stole his arm about her,”’ Mrs. Wharton’s 
“Ethan Frome,” ii.); also, in various games, to gain (a point, 
etc.) by strategy, or by chance or luck.—to steal a march, 
to accomplish a march, as of troops, without the knowledge 
of the enemy; in general, to gain an advantage secretly or 
slyly, as over a rival: often with on or wpon.—to steal one’s 
thunder, fig., to appropriate or use another’s ideas, methods, 
etc., without asking leave or giving credit: from words 
attributed to John Dennis, the English dramatist, who 
devised a new kind of stage thunder for his play of “Appius 
and Virginia” in 1709, only to find that, while his play was 
unfavorably received, the thunder was appropriated by 
others for use in presenting ‘“Macbeth.’’—steal, v. 7. To 
commit or practise theft; also, to move, go, or come secretly, 
quietly, or unobserved (as, “‘A mink steals out of the marsh 
. . . and seizes a frog,” Thoreau’s “Walden,” iv.; “I stole 
near, hushing my breath,’ Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘“Caxtons,” 
viii. 1); pass, come, spread, etc., imperceptibly, gently, or 
gradually (as, the years steal by; sounds or odors steal 
upon the sense; a smile steals over the face; ‘‘A gentle light 
stole over the heavens,” Mrs. Shelley’s ‘“‘Frankenstein,” xi.). 
—steal, n. An act of stealing; a theft; also, the thing 
stolen. [Chiefly collog.|—steal/er, n.—steal/ing, n. The 
act of one who steals; also, something stolen (chiefly in pl.). 
—steal/ing-ly, adv. 

stealth (stelth), m. [ME. stelthe, stalthe, connected with AS. 
stelan, E. steal.| The act or practice of stealingt; a theftT; 
something stolen}; also, a stealing or going secretly} (as, 
“T told him of your stealth unto this wood”: Shakspere’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” iii. 2. 310); also, secret, 
clandestine, or surreptitious procedure (as, to resort to 
stealth to carry out one’s purposes; “Let humble Allen, with 
an awkward shame, Do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame,” Pope’s “Epilogue to the Satires,” i. 136).—stealth’- 
ful, a. Stealthy.—stealth/y, a.; compar. stealthier, superl. 

’ stealthiest. Done, characterized, or acting by stealth; fur- 
tive: as, to hear stealthy footsteps; a stealthy gesture or whis- 
per; a stealthy foe.—stealth/i-ly, adv.—stealth’i-ness, n. 

steam (stém), n. [AS. steam = D. stoom, steam, vapor.] 
Water in the form of an invisible gas or vapor; esp., water 
changed to this form by boiling, extensively used for the 
generation of mechanical power, for heating purposes, etc.; 
fig., power or energy (colloq.); also, the mist formed when 
the gas or vapor from boiling water condenses in the air, as 
the hot, white, smoke-like exhalation that issues from a 
tea-kettle (‘condensed steam’); in general, an exhalation.— 
steam, v. I. intr. To emit or give off steam or vapor (as, 
“Their porridge was already steaming on the fire”: George 
Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” iv.); generate or produce steam for 
mechanical purposes, as a boiler; aiso, to rise or pass off in 
the form of steam, as vapor; also, to become covered with 
condensed steam, as a surface; also, to move or travel by 
the agency of steam (as, “A ship with a cargo of wheat 
steamed off to Marseilles”: Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” 
xxxi.). IL. ¢r. To emit or exhale (steam or vapor); send 
out in the form of steam; also, to expose to the action of 
steam; treat with steam, as in order to heat, cook, soften, 
renovate, or the like; expose (a gummed letter, etc.) to the 
action of steam in order to soften the gum and facilitate 
opening (as, “If she [the postmistress] did not ‘steam’ the 
letters . . . it is difficult to see how all the gossip got out”’: 
Barrie’s “Auld Licht Idylls,” ii.); also, to fill or cover with 
steam; also, to convey by the agency of steam, as in a 
steamship.—steam/boat, n. A boat propelled by steam- 
power.—steam/boat/ing, n. The process of traveling by 
or operating a steamboat. —steam/sboil/er,n. A receptacle 
in which water is boiled to generate steam. —steam/=car, 7. 
A car driven or drawn by steam-power.—steam/schest, n. 
In a steam-engine, the chamber from which the steam enters 
the cylinder.—steam/=cyl/in-der, ». The cylinder of a 
steam-engine. See cylinder, n.—steam/=en/gine, n. An 
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engine worked by steam, typically one in which a sliding 
piston in a cylinder is moved by the expansive action of the 
steam generated in a boiler.—steam/er, n. One who or 
that which steams; a device or vessel in which something 
is steamed; something propelled or operated by steam, as a 
steamboat or steamship, a steam-propelled road-locomotive, 
traction-engine, or automobile, or a fire-engine with pumps 
operated by steam.—steam/er=chair, n. A kind of re- 
clining-chair used by passengers on the deck of a steamer. — 
steam/=fit’/ter, m. One who installs and repairs steam- 
pipes and their accessories. —steam/=fit’ting, n.—steam/= 
gage, n. An attachment to a boiler to indicate the pressure 
of steam.—steam/=ham/mer, n. A powerful mechanical 
hammer for forging steel, etc., operated directly by steam. — 
steam/=heat’, n. Heat obtained by the condensation of 
steam in pipes, radiators, etc.—steam/=jack/et, n. An 
inclosure or jacket into which steam passes, built round a 
tank; kettle, or the like, in order to heat it.—steam/=pipe, n. 
A pipe through which steam is conveyed.—steam/=pow/er, 
m. .The power of steam applied to move machinery or 
produce any other result.—steam/=roll/er, n. A heavy 
locomotive engine having a wide roller or a combination of 
rollers and operated by steam, for crushing, compacting, or 
leveling materials in road-making; fig., an agency for 
crushing opposition, esp. with ruthless disregard of rights 
(much used with reference to political measures or tactics). 
—steam/=roll/er, v.i. To go over or crush as with a steam- 
roller: chiefly fig., as in politics.—steam/ship, n. A ship 
propelled by steam-power.—steam/=shov’el, n. A machine 
for digging or excavating, operated by its own engine and 
boiler.—steam/=tight, a. Impervious to the passage of 
steam under pressure.—steam/=whis’tle, n. A whistle 
operated by the steam from a boiler.—steam/y, a. Con- 
sisting of or resembling steam (as, “The bubbling and loud- 
hissing urn Throws up a steamy column,’’ Cowper’s “Task,” 
iv. 39; “I made my voyage to Africa, and came at last into 
a world of steamy fogs,” H. G. Wells’s ‘“Tono-Bungay,” 
iii. 4. § 3); full of or abounding in steam; emitting steam (as, 
“Their boots and mud-splashed uniforms . . . are wet and 
steamy”: G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” xlvi.); covered with or 
as if with condensed steam. 

stean (stén),n. [AS. sténa, < stan, E. stone.] A jar, pot, 
or vessel of earthenware. [Archaic or prov. Eng.] 

ste-ap-sin (sté-ap/sin), n. [Formed, after pepsin, < Gr. 
oréap, fat, tallow.] In chem., the lipase of the pancreatic 
juice. 

ste-a-rate (sté/a-rat), n. In chem., a salt of stearic acid. 

ste-ar-ic (sté-ar/ik), a. [F. stéarique, < Gr. oréap, fat, 
tallow.] Of or pertaining to suet or fat: as, stearic acid (a 
monobasic organicacid, C1sH3 60s, the acid of which stearin is 
an ester, which forms white scaly crystals and is used for 
making candles, etc.: see stearin). 

ste-a-rin (sté/a-rin), n. [F. stéarine, < Gr. oréap, fat, tal- 
low.] Any of the three glyceryl esters of stearic acid, esp. the 
one with the formula C3Hs5(CisH3502)3, which is a soft, 
white, odorless solid found in many natural fats; also, the 
crude stearic acid of commerce, used in making candles, etc. 

ste-ar-rhe-a, ste-ar-rhoe-a (sté-a-ré/d), n. [NL., < Gr. 
areéap, fat, tallow, + pola, a flow, < fei, flow.] Same as 
seborrhea. 

ste-a-tite (st@/a-tit), n. [L. steatitis, < Gr. oréap (crear-), 
fat, tallow.] Soapstone. —ste-a-tit/ic (-tit/ik), a. 

ste-a-to-pyg-i-a, ste-a-to-py-ga (sté/a-td-pij/i-d, -pi’ga), n. 
[NL., < Gr. oréap (crear-), fat, tallow, + mvyn, rump. | 
Abnormal accumulation of fat on and about the buttocks, as 
among the Hottentots, Bushmen, and other African peoples, 
esp. the women.—ste’a-to-pyg’ic (-pij/ik), ste” a-to-py’gous 
(-pi/gus), a. Pertaining to, characterized by, or exhibiting 
steatopygia. 

sted-fast (sted/fast), etc. See steadfast, etc. 

steed (stéd),n. [AS. stéda, < stod, E. stud'.] A stud-horsef 
or stalliont; a high-spirited horse; in general, a horse, esp. 
one for riding. [Now chiefly literary or rhetorical.]— 
steed/less, a. Without a steed. 

steel (stél), n. [AS. stgle, earlier st#li, akin to D. staal, G. 
stahl, Icel. stal, steel.] Iron in a modified form, artificially 
produced, containing a certain amount of carbon (more 
than in wrought-iron and less than in cast-iron) and other 
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constituents, and possessing a hardness, elasticity, strength, 
etc., which vary with the composition and the heat treat- 
ment, commonly made by removing a certain amount of 
the carbon from pig-iron, as in the Bessemer process, and 
used in making tools, girders, etc.; also, something made of 
this material; a sword; a rod-shaped steel implement for 
sharpening knives; a piece of steel for striking fire with a 
flint; a flat strip of steel for stiffening corsets, etc.; also, 
steel-gray.—high steel, or hard steel, steel with a com- 
paratively high percentage of carbon.—low steel, mild 
steel, or soft steel, steel with a comparatively low per- 
centage of carbon.—steel, v. ¢. To fit with steel, as by 
pointing, edging, or overlaying (as, ‘‘In his hand two spears 
of cornel-wood, Well steeled and bound with brazen bands 
he shook”: W. Morris’s “Jason,” ii. 9); also, to convert 
(iron) into steel; also, to cause to resemble steel in some way; 
make like steel in appearance; esp., fig., to make hard or 
strong like steel, or render insensible, inflexible, unyielding, 
determined, etc. (as, “Any good jury would . . . have been 
steeled against the appeal,” Charnwood’s “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” iv.; ‘The hearts of the Hollanders were rather steeled 
to resistance than awed into submission,” Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic,” iii. 8).—steel’/=blue’. I.a. Ofa lustrous dark- 
bluish color, resembling steel tempered blue: as, “The steel- 
blue rim of the ocean” (Longfellow’s ‘Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” i.). IE. n. A steel-blue color.—steel/=gray’, 
I.a. Ofadark metallic gray color. II.n. A dark metallic 
gray.—steel/head, n. A trout, Salmo gairdneri, of the 
Pacific coast from California northward.—steel/i-ness, n. 
Steely nature or quality.—steel/ing, n. The process of 
tipping, edging, or overlaying with steel; in engraving, the 
process of electroplating an engraved copperplate or the 
like with a film of iron to render it more durable.—steel’- 
work, n. Work in steel; parts or articles made of steel.— 
steel/=works, n. pl. or sing. An establishment where 
steel is made, and often manufactured into girders, rails, 
parts of machinery, etc.—steel’y, a. Consisting or made 
of steel (as, “the steely helmet of the monarch”: Jane Porter’s 
“Scottish Chiefs,” liii.); also, resembling or suggesting steel; 
like steel in appearance or color (as, ‘the beating of the steely 
sea”: W. Morris’s “Earthly Paradise,” Apology); hard or 
strong like steel; unimpressionable, inflexible, or unyielding 
(as, “his steely calm ... his imperturbable detachment 
from weak humanity”: Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ 
Tale,” ii. 5). 
Steel-yard! (stél/yird), m. [An erroneous translation of 
MLG. stalhof, < stal, sample, specimen (confused with 
stal, steel), + hof, yard, court.] [Also l.c.] A place in 
London where the Hanseatic merchants formerly had an 
establishment; also, the merchants themselves; also, a 
similar establishment elsewhere. [Now only hist.] 
steel-yard? (stél’yird, commonly stil’yard), n. [Appar. < 
steel + yard? (in sense of ‘rod,’ ‘beam’), but explained by 
some as for Steelyard beam, that is, the balance used at the 
Steelyard: see Steelyard!.] A portable balance with two 
unequal arms, the longer one having graduations and a 
movable counterpoise, and the shorter one bearing a hook or 
the like for holding the object to be weighed. Sometimes 
called steelyards, or a pair of steelyards. 
steen (stén), n. See stean. 
steen-bok 
(stan’bok or 
stén’-), n. [S. 
Afr. D., ‘stone 
buck.’] Any of 
various small 
African ante- | 
lopes of the‘ 
genus Nano-' 
tragus, fre- 
quenting rocky : 
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steep! (stép), v. \ Z 
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cf. Sw. stopa, Steenbok (Nanotragus tragulus). 


Dan. stébe, cast, found, steep, Icel. steypa, pour out, cast, found, 
akin to E. stoop®,alsosteep?.] I.tr. Tosoakin wateror other 
liquid, as for the purpose of softening, cleansing, or the like, 
or of extracting some constituent (as, to steep barley; to 
steep herbs in vinegar; to steep tea in boiling water); wet 
thoroughly in or with any liquid, or as a liquid does (as, 
swords steeped in blood; dew steeps the grass); drench, © 
saturate, or imbrue; fig., to bathe, suffuse, or envelop, as in 
mist, smoke, or light, or as mist or the like does (as, “dark, 
rugged columns festooned with writhing creepers and steepea — 
in gloom”: J. Conrad’s ‘“‘Rescue,” v. 2); immerse in some : 
pervading, absorbing, or stupefying influence or agency * 
(as, a mind steeped in romance; “Fancy . . . shall steep me 
in Elysian reverie,” Cowper’s ““My Mother’s Picture,” 19) ; 
imbue or permeate (with in). II. intr. To lie soaking ina 
liquid. Also fig.—steep1,n. The act or process of steeping, 
or the state of being steeped; also, a liquid in which some- 
thing is steeped; also, rennet (prov. Eng.). 

steep? (stép). [AS. stéap = OFries. stap, high, akin to Icel. 
steypdhr, high, also to E. stoop?: cf. steep!.] I.a. Hight or 
lofty}; also, having an almost perpendicular slope or pitch, — 
or a relatively high gradient, as a hill, an ascent, stairs, etc.; 
fig., arduous, as an undertaking; also (chiefly in colloq. use), 
unduly high, or exorbitant, as a price or amount; extreme or 
extravagant, as a statement. II. n. A steep place; a 
declivity or slope, as of a hill: as, ‘the villages of the hill- 
folk . . . clinging like swallows’ nests against the steeps” 
(Kipling’s “Kim,” xiii.). 

steep-en (sté/pn), v. 7. or t. To become or make steep or 
more steep. 

steep-er (sté/pér), m. One who or that which steeps or 
soaks; also, a vessel used in steeping. 

steep-ish (sté/pish), a. Rather steep: as, “a bare valley 

. with steepish sides” (Roosevelt’s ‘Ranch Life and the 

Hunting-Trail,” v.). 

stee-ple (stépl), n. [AS. stépel, stypel, < stéap, high, E. 
steep?.| A lofty tower or tower-like building}; also, a lofty 
tower attached to a church, temple, or the like, and often 
containing bells; such a tower with a spire or other super- 
structure surmounting it; also, a spire on the top of the 
tower or roof of a church or the like.—stee/ple-bush, n. 
The hardhack.—stee/ple-chase (-chas), n. A horse-race 
across country, orig. one having as goa! a church-steeple at 
some distance but in view, hence, now usually, a horse-race 
over a made course furnished with artificial ditches, hedges, 
and other obstacles; also, a race run on foot by persons 
across country or over a course furnished with ditches, 
hurdles, etc.—stee/ple-chase, v. i.; -chased, -chasing. To 
ride or run in a steeplechase.—stee/ple-chas/er (-cha/sér), 
n.—stee’ple=crowned, a. Having a tall, pointed crown, 
as a hat: as, “a man... wearing a steeple-crowned hat 
and a skullcap beneath it” (Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,” 
Howe’s Masquerade).—stee/ple=cup, n. A tall, orna- 
mental cup, as of.silver, having the cover 
surmounted by a steeple-like part.—stee’- 
pled, a. Having a steeple or steeples, or 
abounding in steeples (as, “many a steepled 
town”: Whittier’s ‘“Cobbler Keezar’s Vision’’) ; 
also, having the form of a steeplet.—stee/- 
ple=jack, n. A man who climbs steeples, 
tall chimneys, or the like, to make repairs, etc. 

steep-ly (stép’li), adv. In a steep manner.— 
steep’ness, n. : 

steep-y (sté/pi), a. Steep: as, “the steepy 
hill” (Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” iii. 13). 
(Archaic. ] 

steer! (stér),m. [AS. stéor = D. and G. stier 
= Goth. stiur, steer.] A young male of 
the ox kind, esp. when castrated and raised 
for beef; also, a male animal of the beef- 
cattle class of any age. 

steer? (stér), v. [AS. stéoran, stieran, = D. 
sturen = G. stewern = Icel. stgra, steer: cf. 
AS. stéor, guidance, prob. also rudder, also E. 
starboard and, stern?.| 1. tr. To guide the 
course of (a vessel) by means of a rudder, 
helm, or the like; guide the course of 
(anything in motion) by any means (as, 
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to steer a sled, a motor-car, or an aéroplane; “T steered my 
dromedary close up alongside of the mounted Bedouin,” 
Kinglake’s “Eothen,” xxi.); guide, pilot, or lead (a person: 
now colloq.); direct the course of (proceedings, affairs, etc.: 
now colloq.); govern} or rulef; restrain} or control}; also, 
to direct (the course, way, movements, etc.) by means of a 
rudder or helm or otherwise (as, to steer a ship’s course to 
the nearest land; “With expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” i. 220 eee Shen ee OLE 
her steps had hither steered,” Wordsworth’s “White Doe of 
Rylstone,” v.); follow or pursue (a particular course) by 
means of a rudder or otherwise (as, “Heaving anchor . . . 
I steered the same course that { had done the day before, 
wherein I was directed by my pocket-compass”: Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” i. 8). I, intr. To direct the course 
of a vessel, vehicle, aéroplane, or the like by the use of a 
rudder or other means (as, “The sail collapsed; the pilot 
steered for the bank,”’ Amelia B. Edwards’s “Thousand Miles 
up the Nile,” xiv.; “automobiles . . . driven by chauffeurs 
. . . who reclined as they steered,” Arnold Bennett’s “The 
Old Adam,” iii.); direct the course, or pursue a course (as 
specified: as, “I hear The tread of many feet steering this 
way,” Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 111; “He . . . steered 
along the street by her side,” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” ii.); 
fig., to direct one’s course of action (as, to steer between 
extremes); also, of a vessel, etc., to admit of being steered, or 
answer the helm (as, “Our ship would not steer at all, at 
least not so as to be depended upon”: Defoe’s “Captain 
Singleton,” xiv.); be steered or guided in a particular di- 
rection.—to steer clear of, to keep away from; avoid.— 
steer’a-ble, a. That may be steered.—steer/age (-aj), n. 
The act, practice, or method of steering a vessel, etc.; the 
manner in which a vessel or the like answers to the helm or 
steering apparatus; guidance in general; also, a course 
steered or held; also, the apparatus for steering a vessel, 
etc.; also, a part or division of a ship, orig. that containing 
the steering apparatus, later a certain part, division, or 
cabin not necessarily concerned with the steering, and varying 
in situation and use; in a passenger-ship, the part allotted 
to the passengers who travel at the cheapest rate.—steer’- 
age-way, n. Nawut., the degree of forward movement of a 
ship which renders it subject to the helm: as, “In a few 
minutes it fell dead calm, the vessel lost her steerage-way”’ 
(Dana’s ‘Two Years before the Mast,” x.).—steer’er, n.— 
steer/ing=gear, nm. The apparatus or mechanism for 
steering, as in a vessel, a motor-car, a bicycle, an aéroplane, 
etc.—steer/ing=wheel, n. A wheel by the turning of 
which a rudder or other device for steering is operated, as in 
a vessel, a motor-car, etc.—steers/man (-man), 7.; pl. 
-men. One who steers a vessel (as, ‘“By and by . . . nearly 
every pilot on the river had a steersman”: Mark Twain’s 
“Life on the Mississippi,” xv.); sometimes, one who drives a 
motor-car or other machine.—steers’man-ship, n. The 
art or skill of a steersman. 

steeve! (stév), v.; steeved, steeving. [Origin uncertain.] 
Naut.: 1. intr. Of a bowsprit, etc., to incline upward at an 
angle instead of extending horizontally. I. tr. To set (a 
bowsprit, etc.) at an upward inclination.—steeve!,n. Naut., 
the angle that a bowsprit or the like makes with the hor- 
izontal. ’ 

steeve? (stév), v. t.; steeved, steeving. [F. estiver = Sp. 
estivar = It. stivare, < L. stipare, crowd, pack: cf. stevedore 
and stive.| To pack tightly; esp., to stow (cotton or other 
cargo) compactly in a ship’s hold (as, “Each morning we 
. . . brought off as many hides as we could steeve in the 
course of the day’’: Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,” 
xxix.).—steeve?, ». A long derrick or spar, with a block 
at one end, used in stowing cargo. 

steg-a-no-pod (steg/a-no-pod). [NL. Steganopodes, pl., < 
Gr. oreyavérous (-or05-), web-footed, < oreyavés, covered, 
+ mobs (od-), foot.] I. n. Any of the Steganopodes, an 
order of natatorial birds comprising those with all four toes 
webbed, as the pelicans, gannets, cormorants, frigate-birds, 
snake-birds, and tropic-birds. If. a. Belonging to the 
Steganopodes; as all four toes webbed. —steg-a-nop/o- 
dous (-nop’5-dus), a. ; 

Beet rat rus (steg-6-sé/rus), .; pl. -rt (-ri). [NL., < Gr. 
aréyos, roof, + caipos, lizard.] Any of the herbivorous 
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dinosaurs constituting the genus Stegosaurus, reptiles of 
great size (sometimes nearly 40 feet long) with a heavy bony 
armor, as 
S.. ungula- 
tus, having 
on the back 
a double row 
of large, 
erect bony 
plates ex- 
tending 
irom, Tlie 
head almost 
to the tip of 
the tail. 
stein (stin), 
re Gresmelits 
‘stone’: see stone.] Anearthenware mug, esp. for beer. 
stein-bock (stin’bok), n. [G., ‘stone buck’: cf. steenbok.] 
The ibex; also, the steenbok. 
stein-bok (stin’/bok), n. See steenbok. 
ste-la (sté/ld), ”.; pl. stele (-lé) or stelas (-laz). [L.: see 
stele.] In archzxol., a stele: as, ‘The stela of Dakkeh . . . 
speaks of him [Rameses II.] as already terrible in battle” 
Cae B. Edwards’s “Thousand Miles up the Nile,” 
28%) 
ste-le (sté/lé), n.; pl. stelx (-lé) or steles (-léz). [NL. stele 
(L. stela), < Gr. o7\n, upright block, post, akin to icrdvat, 
cause to stand.] In archzol., an upright slab or pillar of 
stone bearing an inscription, sculptural design, or the like; 
sometimes, #& 
a prepared : i 
ees on | ln, . 
the face of rm eet | iin : m i i 
a building, eect a | 
a rock, etc i inv oc AUR 
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inscription 
or the like; 
in bot., the § 
central cyl- 
inder of 
vascular 
tissue, etc., 
in the stem 
or root of 
a plant, de- 
veloped 
from the 
plerome. — 
ste/lar 
(-lar), a. 
stell (stel), 
bts (UNS 
stellan = 
D. and G. 
stellen, 
place, set; 
akin to E. 
stall?.| To 
place, set, 


Stegosaurus (S. ungulatus). 


(Restoration.) 


Ny 


in 
r 


Sculptured Stele. — Monument of the Knight Dexileos (who 
or fix (now fell before Corinth 394 B.c.), on the Sacred Way, Athens. 


Sc.: as, “yonder round hillock . . . whereon an enemy might 
stell . . . a battery of cannon,” Scott’s “Legend of Mont- 
rose,” x.); also, to prop or support (Sc.); also, to portray 
(archaic: as, “Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath 
stell’d Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart,” Shakspere’s 
“Sonnets,” xxiv.). 
stel-lar (stel/dr), a. [LL. stellaris, < L. stella, star: see 
star.] Of or pertaining to the stars, astral, or sidereal; of 
the nature of, resembling, or suggesting a star; starlike; 
star-shaped; sometimes, pertaining to a professional star, 
as of the stage. \ 
stel-late (stel/at), a. [L. stellatus, < stella, star.] Being or 
arranged in the form of a conventional star; star-shaped. 
Also stel-lat-ed (stel/a-ted).—stel/late-ly, adv. 
stel-li-form (stel/i-férm),a. [L. stella, star, + forma, form. ] 
Star-shaped. 
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stellion 


stel-lion (stel/yon), n. [L. stellio(n-), lizard 
spots, < stella, — 
star.] Any of va- 
rious old-world 
lizards (genus 
Stellio). i 

stel-lu-lar (stel/a- 
lar), a. (LL. stel- # 
lula, dim. of L.* 
stella, star.] Hav- 
ing the form of a 
small star or small 
stars. Also stel’s 
lu-late (-lat). Common Stellion (Stellio vulgaris). 

stem! (stem), n. [AS. stemn, stefn, stem of tree, also prow 
or stern of vessel (see stem”), akin to D. stam, OHG. stam, 
G. stamm, stem of tree, also D. steven, Icel. stamn, stafn, 
prow or stern; prob. from the root of E. stand.] The main 
body of that portion of a tree, shrub, or other plant which is 
above ground; the firm part which supports the branches; a 
trunk; a stock; a stalk; in scientific usage, the ascending axis 
of a plant, whether above or below ground, which ordinarily 
grows in an opposite direction to the root or descending 
axis; also, a branch} or shoot; also, the stalk which 
supports a leaf, flower, or fruit; a petiole; a peduncle; 
a pedicel; also, the stock, or line of descent, of a fam- 
ily; ancestry or pedigree (as, ‘““Where ye may all, that 
are of noble stem, Approach”: Milton’s “Arcades,” 82); 
a race, or ethnic stock; a branch or offshoot of a familyt 
(as, “And now declare, sweet stem from York’s great stock 
. . .”: Shakspere’s “1 Henry VI.,” ii. 5. 41); also, some- 
thing resembling or suggesting the stem of a plant, flower, 
etc.; the main or relatively thick stroke of a letter in printing, 
etc.; a long, slender part of an object in distinction from the 
head or from branches or projections, as the tube of a tobacco- 
pipe, the shaft of a feather, etc.; the slender, upright part 
of a goblet, wineglass, or other vessel, which unites the 
body to the foot or base; the cylindrical projection on a 
watchcase, bearing a ring for attaching the watch to a 
chain, etc., and usually having a knob at the end for winding 
the watch; in music, the vertical line forming part of a note; 
in philol., a part of a word (usually a derivative of a root 
rather than a root) which serves as the base of inflectional 
forms.—stem}, v. t.; stemmed, stemming. To remove the 
stem from (a leaf, fruit, etc.); remove the stem and midrib 
from (tobacco-leaves). 

stem? (stem), n. [AS. stemn, stefn: see stem1.] Naut., 
the (curved) piece of timber or metal to which the two sides 
of a ship are united at the foremost end; also, the bow or 
forward part of a vessel.—stem?, v.; stemmed, stemming. 
I. tr. To dash against with the stem of a vessel, or ram 
(obs. or archaic: as, “As when two warlike Brigandines at 
sea . . . Do meete together . . . They stemme ech other,” 
Spenser’s “‘Faerie Queene,” iv. 2. 16); also, to make headway 
against (a tide, current, gale, etc.) by sailing or the like (as, 
“To watch the well-built Argo stem The rushing tide’’: 
W. Morris’s “Jason,” xii. 176); in general, to make progress 
against (opposition of any kind). IL. intr. To make head- 
way, as a vessel or a navigator: as, “They on the trading 
flood . . . Ply, stemming nightly toward the pole” (Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,’’ ii. 642). 

stem? (stem), v. t.; stemmed, stemming. [ME. stemmen = 
Icel. stemma = OHG. G. stemmen, stop, stem: cf. stammer.] 
To stop or check (as, to stem proceedings; “his milk-porridge, 
which it was his old frugal habit to stem his morning hunger 
with,” George Eliot’s “Mill on the Floss,” i. 12); dam up 
(a stream, etc.: as, “he who stems a stream with sand,” 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” iii. 28; ‘to stem the torrent of 
his eloquence,” F. M. Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” vii.); stanch 
(bleeding, etc.: Sc.); also, to tamp, plug, or make tight, as a 
hole or a joint. 

stem-less! (stem/les), a. Having no stem; in bot., having 
no visible stem; acaulescent. 

stem-less? (stem/les),a. That cannot be stemmed or checked. 

stem-let (stem/let), n. A little stem. 

stemmed (stemd), a. Having a stem: as, long-stemmed. 

stem-mer! (stem/ér), n. One who stems (tobacco, etc.); 
a device for stemming (grapes, etc.). 


with. starlike 
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stentorian 
stem-mer? (stem/ér), n. An implement for stemming or 
tamping. : ait P 
-stemonous. An adjective termination from Gr. o7jpwv, 


warp, thread, used in botanical terms having reference to 
stamens, as in diplostemonous, isostemonous. y 
stem-son (stem/son), n. [From stem?, with -son as in 
keelson.] Naut., a curved timber in a ship’s bow, having 
its lower end scarfed into the keelson. 


stem=ware (stem/war), . Vessels, as of glass, having a ~ 


stem uniting the body to the foot or base, as goblets, wine- 
glasses, etc. 

stem=-wind-er (stem/win’dér), n. A watch wound by turn- 
ing a knob at the stem.—stem/=wind/ing, a. _ ; 

stench (stench), n. [AS. stenc, < stincan, E. stink.] An ill 
smell or offensive odor (as, ‘“‘A horrible stench of decayed fish 
filled the air’: Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” ‘iid; 
ill-smelling quality, or stink (as, “a narrow winding street, 
full of . . . stench”: Dickens’s “Tale of Two Cities,” i. 5); 
also, something having an offensive odor.—stench/ful, 
stench’y, a. p 

sten-cil (sten/sil), m. [Prob. from obs. stencel, adorn with 
bright colors, < OF. estenceler, < estencele (F. étincelle), 
a spark, < L. scintilla: see scintilla.] A thin sheet, as of 
metal, having letters, designs, etc., cut through it, so that 


when it is laid on a surface and ink or color is applied, these » 


letters, etc., are reproduced on the surface; also, the letters, 
designs, etc., produced.—sten/cil, v. t.; -ciled or -cilled, 
-ciling or -cilling. To mark or paint (a surface) or produce 
(letters, etc.) by means of a stencil.—sten/cil-er, sten’- 
cil-ler, 7. 

steno-. Form of Gr. crevés, narrow, confined, scanty, little, 
used in combination.—sten-o-ce-phal-ic (sten”6-se-fal/ik), 
a. [+ Gr. xepadj, head.] Narrow-headed.—sten/o- 
chro-my (-kré-mi), n. [+ Gr. xpaua, color.] The art or 
process of printing in several colors at one impression. — 
sten’o-chro-mat/ic (-krd-mat/ik), a. , 


sten-o-graph (sten/d-graf), n. [See steno- and -graph.] . 


A writing, as a report or memorandum, in shorthand; also, 
any of various keyboard instruments, somewhat resembling a 
typewriter, used for writing in shorthand, as by means of 
phonetic or arbitrary symbols.—sten/o-graph, v. t. or 2. 
To write in shorthand. —ste-nog-ra-pher (ste-nog’ra-fér), n. 
One who writes in shorthand; a person skilled in stenography. 
—sten-o-graph/ic (-graf/ik), a. Of or pertaining to stenog- 
raphy; written or produced by stenography; fig., of style, 
etc., concise.—stenographic machine, a machine for 
writing in shorthand; astenograph.—sten-o-graph/i-cal-ly, 
ady.—ste-nog/ra-phist, n. A stenographer.—ste-nog/ra- 
phy, 7. [See -graphy.] The art of writing in shorthand. 
sten-o-pa-ic, sten-o-pze-ic (sten-d-pa/ik, -pé/ik), a. (Gr. 
orevos, narrow, + 677, an opening.| In optics, pertaining 
to, characterized by, or of the nature of a small or narrow 
opening: as, stenopaic spectacles (spectacles in which each 
lens is covered by an opaque plate with a small central 
aperture); a stenopaic slit (a narrow slit in an opaque plate, 
placed before an eye in testing its astigmatism). 
sten-o-pet-a-lous (sten-3-pet/a-lus), a. [See steno-.] Hav- 
ing narrow petals. 
sten-o-rhyn-chous (sten-d-ring’/kus), a. [Gr. orevds, nar- 
row, + pvyxos, snout.| Having a narrow beak or bill. 
ste-no-sis (ste-nd/sis), n.; pl. stenoses (-séz). [NL., < Gr. 
otiwows, < orevovy, make narrow, < orevds, narrow.| 
In pathol., contraction of a passage or vessel.—ste-not/ic 
(-not/ik), a. 
sten-o-type (sten’d-tip), n. [See steno-andtype.] Asimple 


keyboard instrument resembling a typewriter but smaller . 


and with fewer keys, with which the letters of the alphabet 
are printed, in accordance with a system of phonetic short- 
hand, to form contracted representations of words. [Pro- 
prietary name.]—sten/o-typ-ist (-ti-pist), ». One who 
operates the stenotype; one skilled in stenotypy.—sten/o- 
ty-py (-ti-pi), m. Shorthand in which ordinary alphabetic 
letters or types are employed to produce shortened forms of 
words or groups of words; esp., the system of phonetic 
shorthand used on the stenotype; the use of the stenotype. 
sten-tor (sten’tor), n. [From Stentor, a Greek herald in the 
Trojan War.] A person having a very loud or powerful 
voice.—sten-to/ri-an (-td/ri-an), a. Of or befitting a 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, note, méve, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; 
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(lightened) aviary, 
=H, then; y, you; 


step 


stentor, very loud or powerful in sound (as, ‘The stentorian 
voice of Lawton rang through the valley,” Cooper’s “Spy,” 
ix.; stentorian tones; a stentorian shout); uttering loud 
sounds (as, stentorian lungs; “After they had played a 
stave, a small stentorian choir . . . broke forth,” Arnold 
Bennett’s “Clayhanger,”’ ii. 12).—sten-to/ri-an-ly, adv. 
step (step), v.; stepped, stepping. [AS. steppan, steppan, 
_ = OFries. steppa, akin to D. stappen, G. stapfen, step.] 
I. intr. To move by lifting the foot and setting it down 
again in a new position, or by using the feet alternately in 
this manner (as, to step forward, aside, or back; to step from 
stone to stone across a brook; to step over obstacles); go or 
get (in, into, out, off, up, down, etc.) by bringing the foot or 
feet to a new position (as, to step into a boat; to step out of a 
garment; to step up on or down from a platform); move or 
use the feet or legs in a specified manner in going (as, a high- 
stepping horse; “He stepped out from the hip, swinging his 
arms with the free motion of a man starting out for a fifteen- 
mile walk,” J. Conrad’s ‘‘Rescue,” i. 1); go briskly or fast, 
as a horse; move with measured steps, as in a dance; dance 
(slang); in general, to walk, or go on foot, esp. for a few 
steps or a short distance (as, please step this way; “waiting 
for the delinquent colonel, who had just stepped round to the 
Hotel St. Louis and was to be back presently,” Howells’s 
“Chance Acquaintance,” x.); go or depart (colloq. or prov.: 
as, “If you havenothing more to say to me I will be stepping,” 
Stevenson’s “‘Master of Ballantrae,’’ xi.); fig., to come as if 
by a step of the foot (as, to step into a fortune); also, to 
put the foot down, as on the ground, a support, etc.; tread 
(on or wpon), by intention or accident (as, to step on a worm; 
to step on trailing draperies); press with the foot, as on a 
lever, spring, or the like, in order to operate some mechanism; 
naut., etc., to be fixed ina step or support. IL ¢tr. To take 
(a step, pace, stride, etc.); go through cr perform the steps 
of (a dance); move or set (the foot) in taking a step; measure 
(a distance, ground, etc.) by steps (sometimes with off or 
out: as, ‘A speculative builder, too hurried to use a measure, 
‘stepped out’ the foundations of fifteen cottages with his own 
bandy legs,’”’ Arnold Bennett’s “These Twain,” i.); also, to 
make or arrange in the manner of a series or flight of steps; 
naut., to fix the foot of (a mast) in its step; in mech., etc., 
to fix or place (something) in or on a step or support.—to 
step down, in elect., to lower (the voltage of an alternating- 
current circuit) by means of a transformer.—to step up, in 
elect., to raise (the voltage of an alternating-current circuit) 
by means of a transformer.—step, n. [AS. stepe.] An act 
of stepping; a movement made by lifting the foot and setting 
it down again in a new position, as in walking, running, or 
dancing; a pace; the sound made by the foot in stepping (as, 
“He . . . heard but his own steps”: Tennyson’s ‘‘Pelleas 
and Ettarre,” 407); a mark or impression made by the foot 
on the ground, or a footprint; manner of stepping, as in 
walking, marching, dancing, etc., or gait (as, “a true Dian in 
stature, step, and attributes,” G. Meredith’s “Diana of the 
Crossways,” vii.; “Soames with his mousing, mincing step,” 
Galsworthy’s “Man of Property,” xiv.); pace in marching 
(as, double-quick step); pace uniform with that of another or 
others or in time with music (as, to be in step, or out of step; 
to keep step; “Jérgenson waited for him... ‘anditewen- 
fell into step at his elbow,” J. Conrad’s “Rescue,” ii. D) pies 
movements or course in stepping or walking (as, to direct or 
turn one’s steps to a place; to retrace one’s steps; to dog a 
person’s steps); sing., fig., a move or proceeding, as toward 
some end or in the general course of action (as, the first 
step toward peace; ‘He never took steps to make himself 
liked,” C. Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” viii.; “suspecting that he 
was taking a very imprudent step,” John Hay’s “Bread- 
Winners,” iv.); a measure; a stage in a process; also, the 
space passed over or measured by one movement of the 
foot in stepping (as, “(He moved a step nearer,” Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy,” ii.; a step of 30 inches); hence, a 
very short distance; a distance easily walked; also, a degree 
in a scale; a grade in rank or promotion; also, a support, or 
a supporting piece, part, or place, for the foot in ascending or 
descending (as, a carriage-step; a step of a ladder or of a 
step-ladder; a step of a stair, consisting of a tread and a 
riser; to cut steps in rock; a door-step; “sitting out on the 
front steps,” Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” Xvi.); pl.; @ 
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steppe 


step-ladder (also called pair of steps and set of steps); sing., 
in music, a degree of the staff or of the scale; also, the interval 
between two successive degrees of the scale (called whole 
step if one of the larger intervals, or half-step if one of the 
smaller); in mech., etc., a part or offset resembling a step of a 
stair; also, any of various supports, frames, or bearings for 
receiving the lower end of something, as a vertical shaft; 
naut., a socket, frame, or platform for supporting the lower 
end of a mast. 
step-. [AS. stéop- = D. and G. stief- = Icel. stjawip- = Sw. 
styf-, lit. ‘bereaved,’ ‘orphaned’: cf. OHG. stiufan, AS. 
astiepan, bereave.] A prefix indicating connection between 
members of a family by the remarriage of a parent, and not 
by blood.—step-broth-er (step/brurH”ér), n. One’s step- 
father’s or stepmother’s son by a former marriage. Cf. 
half-brother.—step/child, n. [AS. stéopcild.] A child of 
one’s husband or wife by a former marriage. Also fig. 
(cf. stepmother).—step/dame, n. A stepmother. [Ar- 
chaic.]—step/daugh’ter, n. [AS. steopdohtor.] A daugh- 
ter of one’s husband or wife by a former marriage. 
step=down (step/doun), a. In elect., serving to convert a 
current of higher voltage into one of lower voltage: as, a 
step-down transformer (see transformer). 
step-fa-ther (step/fa/rHér), n. [AS. stéopfeder: see step-.] 
A man who occupies one’s father’s place by marriage to one’s 
mother. 
steph-a-ne (stef/a-né), n. [Gr. orepdvn, < orepew, put 
round.] In Gr. antig., a band-like head-dress or coronal 
widest at the front and 
narrowing toward the 
sides: often seen on 
representations of the 
goddess Hera. 
steph-a-nos (stef/a-nos), 
n. [Gr. orépavos: cf. 
stephane.| In Gr. 
antiq.,a wreath or crown 
serving as a prize, a 
mark of honor, a festal 
ornament, etc.; also, a 
coronal like the steph- 
ane but of the same 
width all around (see 
cut below). 
steph-a-no-tis (stef-a- 
no/tis), 2. [NL., < 
Gr. orepavwris, fit for 
a crown, < orépavos, 
crown.] Any plant of 
the tropical asclepiada- 
ceous genus Stephanotis, 
esp. S. floribunda, a 
favorite greenhouse 
climber with thick, 
glossy leaves and fragrant, waxy, white or cream-colored 
flowers; also, a kind of perfume. 
step=lad-der (step’lad’er), n. A ladder 
having flat steps or treads in place of 
rungs, and often provided with a hinged 
supporting frame. 
step-moth-er (step/muru’ér), ». [AS. |, 
stéopmodor: see step-.} A woman who 
occupies one’s mother’s place by mar- 
riage to one’s father. Often fig., with 
allusion to the unkindness traditionally 
attributed to stepmothers toward step- 
children: as, “‘Nature, barbarous na- i 
ture! to me thou hast proved indeed the worst of step- 
mothers” (Godwin’s “Caleb Williams,” xxxiv.); “The world 
was her stepmother, vigilant to become her judge” (G. 
Meredith’s “Diana of the Crossways,” xxiii.).—step’/moth’- 
er-ly, a. 
step=par-ent (step’par’ent), n. [See step- 
or stepmother. 
steppe (step), n. [= F.andG. steppe, < Russ. step.| One 
of the vast, more or less level plains, devoid of trees, of 
southeastern Europe and Siberia; in general, an extensive 
plain, esp. one without trees. 


Hera wearing Stephane. 


Head wearing Stepha- 
nos (in 2d sense). 


.| A stepfather 
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stepped 


Having or forming a step or steps: as, a 


+ HGS 


stepped (stept), a. 
stepped pyra- 
mid (a form 
of pyramid, 
as in Egypt, 
having the 
faces formed 
into a more 
or less regu- esa 
lar series of par" paca. 
enormous in . ernie: 
steps). Stepped Pyramid, Sakkara, Egypt. 

step-per (step’ér), m. A person or animal that steps, or has 
a particular step (as, a high-stepper, said esp. of a horse); 
a horse with a brisk, spirited gait (as, ‘“Down the cobble- 
stones .. . came the ring of a stepper’s hoofs’: Mrs. 
Wharton’s ‘‘Age of Innocence,” ix.); also, a dancer (slang). 

step-ping=stone (step/ing-stdn), n. A stone, or one of a line 
of stones, in shallow water, a marshy place, or the like, used 
for stepping on in crossing (as, “the stepping-stones in the 
shallow brook”: Whittier’s ‘‘Telling the Bees’); also, a 
stone for use in mounting or ascending; also, fig., anything 
serving as a means of advancing or rising (as, “You would 
make me a stepping-stone to your greatness,” S. J. Weyman’s 
“Gentleman of France,” xix.; “That men may rise on 
stepping-stones Of their dead selves to higher things,” 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” i.). 

step-sis-ter (step/sis’tér), m. [See step-.] One’s step- 
father’s or stepmother’s daughter by a former marriage. Cf. 
half-sister. 

step-son (step’sun), n. [AS. stéopsunu: see step-.] A son 
of one’s husband or wife by a former marriage. 

step-toe (step’td), mn. [Origin obscure.] A hill or mountain 
surrounded 
and isolated 
by a large 
flow or plain 
Oneelaw a. 
[Northwest- 
ern U. S.] 

step=u px 

(step/up), a. 
Inelect., serv- 
ing to con-. 
vert a cur- 
rent of lower 
voltage into 
one of higher 
voltage: as, 
a step-up 
transformer (see transformer). 

step-way (step’wa), n. A way or passage formed by steps: 
as, “the little bridge that spanned the narrower canyon to a 
railed stepway from the crest on the further side’ (H. G. 
Wells’s ““Men Like Gods,” ii. 2). 

ester. [AS. -estre, -istre, fem. suffix of agent-nouns, cor- 
responding to -ere, masc.: cf. -er!.] A suffix of nouns de- 
noting a person, orig. a woman (now occasionally an animal, 
a vehicle, etc.), that does something by way of regular occu- 
pation or customary practice or is of a particular class or 
character, as in brewster, gamester, rimester, roadster, songster, 
spinster, tonguester, trickster, youngster. Many such forma- 
tions, esp. words of modern origin, have a disparaging force. 

ster-co-ra-ceous (stér-k9-ra/shius), a. [L. stercus (stercor-), 
dung.] Consisting of, resembling, or pertaining to dung or 
feces; also, frequenting or feeding on dung, as certain insects. 

ster-co-ra-ry (ster/k9-ra-ri). [L. siercorarius, <_ stercus 
(stercor-), dung.] I. a. Stercoraceous. I. n. A place 
for putting or storing dung or manure. 

ster-cu-li-a-ceous (stér-ki-li-d/shius), a. [NL. Sterculia, 
the typical genus (with species having a fetid odor), < L. 
stercus, dung.] Belonging to the Sterculiacex, a family of 
trees and shrubs, mostly tropical, including the cacao and 
kola-nut trees, also species yielding gums and fibers, 

stere (stér), n. [F. stere, < Gr. orepeds, solid.] In the 
metric system, a cubic meter. 

ster-e-o (ster’é-d), n.; pl. -os (-dz). 
stereotype, also of stereoscope. 


utte, Idaho. 


Steptoe, Big 


Shortened form of 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; 


Glect, agony, int, qnite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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pin, pine; not, note, 
ardent, actor, natiire; ch, chip; g, go; th, thin 


stereotype 


stereo-. Form of Gr. orepeés, hard, firm, solid, used in 
combination. 
ster-e-o-bate (ster’é-d-bat, also stéré-), n. [L. stereobata, — 
< Gr. orepeds, firm, solid, + -Sarns as in orvdoBarns, E 
stylobate.| In arch., the foundation or base upon which a 
building or the like is erected; the solid platform or structure 
(including the stylobate) upon which the columns of a 
classical building rest. 
ster-e-o-chem-is-try (ster’é-d-kem/is-tri or sté’ré-), nN. 
[See stereo-.] That branch of chemistry which deals with the 
relative arrangement in space of the atoms or groups of 
atoms constituting a molecule. —ster”e-o-chem/i-cal, a. 
ster-e-o-chrome (ster/é-6-krom or sté/ré-); n. [G. stereo- 
chrom, < Gr. orepeds, solid, + xpa@pa, color.] A process 
of mural painting in which water-glass is used as a vehicle or 
as a preservative coating; also, a picture produced by this 
process. —ster”e-o-chro/mic (-krd/mik), a.—ster/e-o-chro- 
my (-mi), 7. The stereochrome process. 
ster-e-og-no-sis (ster’é-og-nd/sis or sté”ré-), n. [NL., < 
Gr. orepeds, solid, + yvaous, a knowing.] In psychol., 
apprehension of the form or corporeality of objects by touch. 
—ster’e-og-nos’tic (-nos/tik), a. 
ster-e-o-gram (ster/é-d-gram or sté/ré-), n. [See stereo- and 
-gram.| A diagram or picture representing objects in such a 
way as to give the impression of relief or solidity; also, a 
stereograph. 
ster-e-o-graph (ster’é-d-graf or sté/ré-), n. [See stereo- and 
-graph.| A picture, or a pair of nearly similar pictures, 
used in a stereoscope. 
ster-e-og-ra-phy (ster-é-og’ra-fi or sté-ré-), n. [See stereo- 
and -graphy.] The art of delineating the forms of solid 
bodies on a plane; a branch of solid geometry dealing with 
the construction of regularly defined solids.—ster/e-o- 
graph/ic (-9-graf/ik), a.—ster’e-o-graph/i-cal-ly, adv. 
ster-e-o=i-som-er-ism (ster/é-d-i-som/e-rizm or sté/ré-), n. 
[See stereo-.] In chem., a kind of isomerism assumed to be 
due to the different relative positions in space of the atoms or 
groups of atoms in a molecule. 
ster-e-om-e-try (ster-é-om/e-tri or sté-ré-), n. [Gr. orepeo- 
petpia, < orepeds, solid, + -perpia, < pérpov, measure. | 
The mensuration of solid figures; solid geometry.—ster/e- 
o-met/ric (-G-met’/rik), a.—ster’e-o-met/ri-cal-ly, adv. 
ster-e-op-ti-con (ster-é-op’ti-kon or sté-ré-), m. [NL., < 
Gr. orepeds, solid, + déa7ixdy, neut. of dmrixéds, of or for 
sight, E. optic.] An improved form of magic lantern, having 
a powerful light, and usually consisting of two complete 
lanterns arranged so that one picture appears to dissolve 
while another is forming. 
ster-e-o-scope (ster’/é-d-skop or sté/ré-), n. [See stereo- and 
-scope.]_ An optical instrument through which two pictures 
of the same ob- 
ject, taken from 
slightly different 
points of view, 
are viewed, one 
by each eye, and 
which _ produces 
the effect of a 
single picture of 
the object, with 
the appearance of 
solidity or relief. 
8. © Tee Oe St The ligh f 
scop’ic(-skop/ik). .. Stereoscope. — The light-rays from correspond- 
2. atonto-o2 Beatin alle Mapes band gree 
scop/i-cal-ly, adv. their directions changed so that they now seem to 


the eyes E, E’, to diverge from a common point A 
—ster-e-os/co- beyond the plane of the pictures. zi 


pist (-os/kG-pist), mn. One versed in the use or manufac- 
ture of stereoscopes.—ster-e-os’co-py, nm. The use or con- 
struction of stereoscopes. 

ster-e-o-trope (ster’é--trdp or sté/ré-), n. [See stereo- and 
-trope.| _A device based on the same principle as a zoétrope 
but fitted with a stereoscope, so that the objects viewed 
appear solid as well as in motion. 

ster-e-o-type (ster’é-d-tip or stéré-), n. [F. stéréotype, < 
Gr. orepeds, solid, + rizmos, E. type.| A process of making 
metal plates for printing from by taking a mold of composed 
type or the like in plaster, paper-pulp, or other material, 


mive, nér; up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


} H, then; y, you; 
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and then taking from this mold a cast (plate) in type-metal; 
also, a plate of type-metal made by this process.—ster’e-o- 
type, v. ¢.; -typed, -typing. To make a stereotype of (com- 
posed type); make stereotypes of (literary matter); fig., to 
give a fixed or settled form to.—ster’e-o-typed, p. a. Re- 
produced in stereotype plates; fig., fixed or settled in form; 
of an established conventional form or kind (as, “stereotyped 
phrases of encouragement,” L. Merrick’s “House of Lynch,” 
Xv.; a stereotyped smile).—ster/e-o-typ/er (-ti’pér), n.— 
ster’e-o-ty”py (-ti’pi), n. The stereotype process. 
ster-ile (ster’il), a. [L. sterilis, akin to Goth. staird, Gr. 
ereipos, barren, Skt. start, barren cow.] Incapable of 
producing, or not producing, offspring (used chiefly of 
females); barren; unproductive of vegetation, as soil (as, 
“the more sterile wastes of the rolling prairies”: Cooper’s 
“Prairie,” xxv.); infertile; unfruitful; fig., unproductive of 
results, or fruitless (as, “verbal logic drawing sterile conclu- 
sions from untested authority”: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” 
ii. 3); lacking (in) or devoid (of); ‘also, free from living 
germs or micro-organisms; in bot., etc., lacking reproductive 
elements that are normally present; incapable of repro- 
duction.—ster/ile-ly, adv.—ste-ril-i-ty (ste-ril/i-ti), _n. 
Sterile condition or character.—ster/il-ize (-iz), v. t.; -ized, 
-izing. ‘To render sterile; esp., to free from living germs, 
as by heating.—ster/il-i-za/tion (-i-za/shon), n.—ster/il- 
iz-er (-i-zér), n. 
ster-let (stér’/let), n. 
A small sturgeon, 
Caspian Sea, etc., 
highly esteemed 
for its flavor, and 
yielding roe from 
which a superior 
caviar is prepared. 
Ster-ling (stér/ling). [ME. sterling, the silver coin; of 
disputed origin; possibly < AS. steorra, star, + -ling (see 
-ling!), with reference to some device on the coin.] I. n. 
A former English silver coin of the value of a penny (often 
in ‘a pound of sterlings,’ orig. a pound weight of such coins, 
later the English pound, equivalent to 240 pence, as a money 
of account); hence, money of the quality of this coin; 
genuine English money; also, English money as distinguished 
from foreign money; also, a former Scottish silver coin of 
the value ofapenny. II.a. Orig., consisting of or reckoned 
in sterlings (English silver coins); hence, consisting of or 
pertaining to sterling, or English money (as, “two millions 
six hundred thousand pounds sterling money,’ Burke’s 
“Conciliation with the Colonies’; one hundred pounds 
sterling); also, of silver, orig., being of the same quality as 
the silver in the sterling (English coin), and hence, now, 
being of standard quality; also, in general, conforming to 
the highest standard, or thoroughly excellent (as, a man of 
sterling worth; “people . .. of sterling morality,” How- 
ells’s ‘‘Rise of Silas Lapham,” i.; “Then the world seemed 
none so bad, And I myself a sterling lad,” A. E. Housman’s 
“Shropshire Lad,’ Ixii.). 
stern! (stérn), a. [AS. styrne, stern, rigorous: cf. G. starr, 
stiff, rigid, Gr. orepeés, hard, solid.} Hard, harsh, or 
severe, as persons or their disposition, mood, action, speech, 
etc. (as, “Lady Feverel thought her husband a man fatally 
stern and implacable,’ G. Meredith’s ‘Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,” xii.; ‘Gods and men Fear’d her stern frown,” 
Milton’s ““Comus,” 446); harshly firm, strict, or uncom- 
promising (as, the sterner sex, the male sex, or men; ‘Stern 
Daughter of the Voice of God!’ Wordsworth’s “Ode to 
Duty,” 1; “His discipline was of the sternest,” Froude’s 
“Cesar,” iv.); rigorous or austere; of an unpleasantly 
serious character (as, stern necessity; stern facts; stern 
times); also, grim or forbidding in aspect (as, a stern coun- 
tenance; stern mountains; “the rude and stern scenes of 
the prairie and the mountains,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail, 
ii.); also, cruelf or mercilesst; bold or fierce in battlef; 
stubbornly or fiercely maintained, as battle or strife (archaic). 
stern? (stérn), n. [ME. sterne = OFries. stiarne, stiorne, 
rudder, = Icel. stjorn, steering; akin to E. steer?.] The 
rudder or steering apparatus of a vesselt; also, the hinder 
part of a ship or boat (often opposed to stem); hence, the 
hinder part of anything; the buttocks or rump; the tail of 


[= F. and G. sterlet, < Russ. sterlyad.] 
Acipenser ruthenus, of the Black Sea, 
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an animal, esp. a hunting-dog.—stern foremost, with the 
nee or hinder part first or foremost; with the wrong end 
rst. 

ster-nal (stér/nal), a. Of or pertaining to the sternum. 

stern=board (stern’bord), n. Naut., a backward motion 
of a vessel. 

stern=chase (stérn/chas), n. Naut., a chase in which the 
pursuing vessel follows in the wake of the other (as, “The 
position became that of a stern chase, which proverbially is 
known as a long chase”: J. Conrad’s “Rover,” xvi.); also, 
the stern-chasers of a vessel collectively (rare).—stern/= 
chas’er (-cha’sér), n. Naut., a cannon in a ship’s stern, 
pointing backward, for use against pursuers. 

sterned (stérnd), a. Having a stern (as specified): as, a 
high-sterned vessel. 

ster-nine (stér/nin), a. [NL. sterninus, < Sterna, genus of 
terns: cf. AS. stearn, sea-bird, tern.] Of or like a tern; 
belonging to the Sterninz, a subfamily of birds including the 
terns. 

stern-ly (stérn/li), adv. In astern manner; severely. 

stern-most (stérn/mdst), a. swperl. Furthest astern or in 
the rear; also, nearest the stern. 

stern-ness (stern/nes), n. The quality of being stern. 

stern=post (stérn/post), n. Naut., the principal piece of 
timber or iron in the stern of a vessel, having its lower end 
fastened to the keel, and usually serving as a support for the 
rudder. 

stern=sheets (stérn/shéts), n. pl. [See sheet?, n.] Naut., 
the rear part of an open boat, abaft the thwarts. 

stern-son Ce Pane nm. [From stern?, with -son as in 
keelson.| Naut., the continuation of a vessel’s keelson, to 
which the stern-post is bolted. ; 

ster-num (stér/num), n.; pl. -na (-nad) or -nums. [NL., 
< Gr. crépvov, breast, chest.] In anat. and zoél., a bone 
or series of bones extending along the middle line of the 
ventral portion of the body of most vertebrates, consisting 
in man of a flat, narrow bone connected with the clavicles 
and the true ribs; the breast-bone; also, in arthropods, the 
ventral part of a somite. 

ster-nu-ta-tion (stér-nii-ta/shon), n. [L. sternutatio(n-), < 
sternutare, freq. of sternuere, sneeze.| The act or an act of 
sneezing: as, “If she had not sneezed, she would have 
heard all... but that unlucky sternutation routed Dr. 
John” (C. Bronté’s “Villette,” xiii.).—ster-nu/ta-to-ry 
(-ni/ta-td-ri). I. a. Causing or tending to cause sneezing; 
pertaining to sneezing. IL. n.; pl. -ries (-riz). A sternu- 
tatory substance or drug, as snuff. 

stern-ward, stern-wards (stern/ wird, -wirdz), adv. 
the stern; astern. 

stern-way (stérn’/wa), n. Naut., the movement of a ship 
backward, or with the stern foremost. 

stern=wheel (stérn/hwél), a. Propelled by a paddle-wheel 
at the stern, as a steamboat. Cf. side-wheel.—stern/= 
wheel’er, n. A stern-wheel steamboat. 

ster-tor (stér/tor), n. [NL., < L. stertere, snore.] Snoring; 
in pathol., a heavy snoring sound accompanying respiration 
in certain diseases.—ster/to-rous (-t9-rus), @. Char- 
acterized by stertor or a heavy snoring sound: as, stertorous 
breathing. —ster’to-rous-ly, adv.—ster/to-rous-ness, n. 

stet (stet). [L.] ‘Let it stand’: a direction on a printer’s 
proof, a manuscript, or the like, to retain canceled matter 
(usually accompanied by a row of dots under or beside the 
matter).—stet, v. t.; stetted, stetting. To mark with the 
word ‘stet,’ or with dots, as for retention. 

stetho-. Form of Gr. o778os, breast, chest, used in com- 
bination.—steth-o-graph (steth’d-graf), nm. [+ -graph.] 
An instrument for recording the respiratory movements of 
the chest. —steth-o-graph/ic 
(-graffik), a.—ste-thom-e- 
ter (ste-thom/e-tér or sté-), 
n. [-+-meter.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the 
respiratory movements of 
the walls of the chest.— 
steth-o-met/ric(-met/- a 
rik), a. 

Aig oa alii jeten), Stethoscopes. Ber peut stetho- 
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oriOos, breast, chest, + oxomeiv, view.] An instrument 
used in auscultation, to convey sounds in the chest, etc., to 
the ear of the examiner. See cut on preceding page.— 
steth’/o-scope, v. t.; -scoped, -scoping. To examine with 
a stethoscope.—steth-o-scop/ic (-skop/ik), a. Pertaining 
to the stethoscope or to stethoscopy; made or obtained by 
the stethoscope. Also steth-o-scop/i-cal.—steth-o-scop/- 
i-cal-ly, adv.—ste-thos-co-pist (ste-thos’k9-pist or sté-), 
mn. One skilled in the use of the stethoscope.—ste-thos’- 
co-py, n. The art or process of using the stethoscope. 
ste-ve-dore (ate"ve-dor), n. [Sp. estiwador, < estivar, pack, 
stow: see steeve?.]| One whose occupation it is to stow goods 
in a ship’s hold; one employed in loading and unloading 
vessels.—ste/ve-dore, v. t.; -dored, -doring. To stow or 
unload (cargo); load or unload the cargo of (a ship). 
stew! (sti), m. [OF. estuve, hot-room or hothouse for bathing 
(F. étuve); akin to E. stove?.] A hot-room or hothouse for 
sweating or bathing (often in pl., of a public establishment: 
archaic or hist.); a hot bath{; a heated room}; also (from 
the use often made of public stews or baths), a brothel or 
bagnio (often in pl., sometimes formerly construed as sing.: 
archaic); a prostitute}; also, a vessel for boiling or stewingt; 
a preparation of meat, fish, or other food cooked by stewing 
(as, a beef stew; an oyster stew; a vegetable stew; Irish 
stew, see under Irish, a.); also, an overheated or perspiring 
condition (colloq.); a state of uneasiness, agitation, or 
perturbation (colloq.: as, “They are all in a fine stew down- 
stairs, I can tell you,”’ W. De Morgan’s “‘Alice-for-Short,” x.). 
—stew}, ». I. itr. To bathe in a vapor-bath or hot bath7; 
also, to cook (food) by simmering or slow boiling (as, “I 
would fain have stewed it [goat-flesh], and made some broth, 
but had no pot”: Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 6); also, 
to bathe in perspiration{; steepf; also, to shut (wp) in a 
close or stifling place. II. intr. To undergo cooking by 
simmering or slow boiling; also, to remain in a close or 
stifling place (as, “rushing into the open air from the justice’s 
parlour, where I had been stewing in the crowd”: Smollett’s 
“Humphry Clinker,’ June 12); also, to fret, worry, or fuss 
(collog.).—to stew in one’s own juice or grease, fig., to 
remain in discomfort or trouble occasioned by one’s self. 
stew? (sta), n. [OF. estwi, place of confinement, stew (F. 
étui, case, sheath), < estuier, shut up; origin uncertain: 
cf. etui.] A pond or tank in which fish are kept living until 
needed for the table (as, “like the stew in which the luxurious 
Lucullus kept his lampreys ready fattened for a banquet”: 
Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” ii. 20); also, an artificial oyster-bed. 
stew-ard (sti/drd), n. [AS. stiweard, stigweard, <_ stig- 
(perhaps meaning ‘house’ and prob. akin to stigu, E. sty!) + 
weard, keeper, E. ward, n.] One who has charge of the 
household of another, providing for the table, directing the 
servants, etc.; a member of a British college appointed to 
take charge of the table, or a college servant charged with 
the catering; an employee who has charge of the table, the 
servants, etc., in a club or other establishment; also, a 
ship’s officer who keeps the stores and arranges for the table 
(as, “The steward is the captain’s servant, and has charge 
of the pantry”: Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,” iii.); 
any attendant in a ship who waits on passengers (as, “A 
pair of stewards in white jackets . . . appeared on deck and 
began ... laying the table for dinner’: J. Conrad’s 
“Rescue,” ili. 5); also, any of various high officers of a royal 
household or of state (now chiefly hist.: as, ‘“The lord steward 
and lord chamberlain looked after the expence of his [the 
sovereign’s| family,” Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” 
v. 2. 1); also, one who manages another’s property or finan- 
cial affairs; one who administers anything as the agent of 
another or others (often fig.); also, an officer in a gild, 
usually ranking next below the alderman; any of a number 
of officers forming an executive committee in certain societies; 
any of various officials of varying rank and function, as in 
English municipalities; a person appointed to supervise 
arrangements at a dinner, ball, etc.; an overseer of workmen; 
in the Methodist Church, an officer having charge of finances 
or of certain other material interests.—stew/ard, v. I. tr. 
To act as steward of; manage. II. intr. To act or serve 
as steward.—stew/ard-ess, n. A female steward; esp., a 
female attendant in a ship who waits on women passengers. — 
stew/ard-ship, n. 
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stewed (stiid), p.a. Cooked by stewing or slow boiling, as 
food; also, intoxicated or drunk (slang). 

stew-pan (sti/pan), n. A pan for stewing; a saucepan. 

stew=pond (sti/pond), n. Same as stew?. 

sthe-ni-a (sthé/ni-4 or sthe-ni/ad), n. [NL., < Gr. cbévos, 
strength.] In pathol., strength; excessive vital force.— 
sthen-ic (sthen/ik), a. 
increase of vital or cardiac action. 

stiac-cia-to (styit-chi’/td), a. [It., pp. of stiacciare, crush, 
flatten.] In art, in very low relief (like a bas-relief pressed 
flatter). 

stib-i-um (stib/i-um), n. [L., the trisulphide (NL., the 
element), < Gr. orif., oriyu, the trisulphide.] Antimony 
trisulphide; hence, antimony (in chem., abbreviated Sb, 
without period).—stib/ic, a. 

stib-nite (stib/nit), n. [F. stibine, stibnite, < NL. stebium: 
see stibium.| Native trisulphide of antimony, a mineral of 
lead-gray color with a fic 

metallic luster, occur- Zig Pron 
ring in orthorhombic, 
often acicular, crystals 
or massive, and form- 
ing an important ore of 
antimony. 

stich (stik), mn. [Gr. = 
otixos, row, line, verse: 
see stile.] A verse 
or line of poetry; also, one of the lines of nearly equal 
length, corresponding to divisions in the sense, into which a 
manuscript prose text is divided; a line of average length 
assumed in measuring such a text.—stich/ic, a. Pertaining 
to or consisting of stichs; in pros., composed of lines of the 
same metrical form throughout. 

sti-chom-e-try (sti-kom/e-tri), m. [Gr. orixos, row, line, 
+ -perpia, < pérpov, measure.] The measurement of a 
manuscript text by lines of fixed or average length into which 
the text is divided; also, a list or appendix stating such 
measurement; sometimes, the practice of writing a prose 
text in lines of nearly equal length corresponding to divisions 
in the sense.—stich-o-met-ric (stik-d-met/rik), a. f 

stich-o-myth-i-a (stik-d-mith/i-4), n. [NL., < Gr. ortxo- 
pvbia, < orixos, row, line, + pios, word, speech.] In 
Gr. lit., dialogue in alternate lines, or pairs or groups of lines, 
of antithetical character.—stich-o-myth‘ic, a. 

stick! (stik), n. [AS. sticca = OHG. stecko (G. stecken), 
stick; from the root of E. stick?.] A relatively long and 
slender piece of wood; a branch or shoot of a tree or shrub 
cut or broken off; an elongated piece of wood for burning, 
for carpentry, or for any special purpose; a rod or wand; 
a baton; a walking-stick or cane (as, “He came... hat 
on head and ebony stick in hand”: Arnold Bennett’s ‘Hilda 
Lessways,” iv. 1); a club or cudgel; also, a log or tree-trunk, 
or a timber-tree (prov.: as, ‘‘a spot on the edge of a fir 
plantation where lies a fallen ‘stick’ of timber,” Jefferies’s 
“Gamekeeper at Home,” ii.); pl., the backwoods, or any 
region distant from cities or towns (colloqg., U. S.); also, sing., 
any of various elongated articles formed from sticks or re- 
sembling sticks; a drumstick; a fiddlestick; a joy-stick 
(colloq.); a candlestick; a piece (of furniture: often in pl.: 
colloq.); a pistol (slang); an elongated, stick-like piece of 
some material (as, a stick of candy; a stick of sealing-wax); 
also, a stiff, awkward, or stupid person (colloq.: as, “a prig, 
a stick, a petrified poser,” G. Meredith’s “Diana of the 
Crossways,” xili.); also, a portion of liquor, as brandy, 
added to a beverage, etc. (colloq.); maut., a mast, or a part 
of a mast; also, a yard; in printing, a composing-stick; also, 
a stickful.—stick}, v. ¢. 
order to support or prop, as a plant; 
(type) in a composing-stick. 

stick? (stik), v. t.; stuck (earlier sticked), sticking. [AS. 
stician, pierce, stab, also remain fixed, stick fast, akin to G. 
stecken, stick, fix, stechen, D. steken, pierce, also to L. 
-stigare, -stinguere, Gr. orifey, prick, Skt. tij-, orig. stig-, 
be sharp: cf. instigate, distinguish, stigma, stimulus, eti- 
quette, stake}, stick’, stitch, and style.} To pierce or puncture 
with a pointed instrument, as a dagger, spear, or pin; stab 8 
kill by this means (as, to stick a pig); also, to thrust (some- 
thing pointed) in, into, through, etc. (as, to stick a needle 


Stibnite, in acicular crystals. 
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into one’s flesh); fasten in position by thrusting the point or 
end into something (as, to stick a nail in a wall); fasten in 
position by or as by means of something thrust through (as, 
to stick a badge on one’s coat); fix or impale upon something 
pointed (as, to stick a potato on a fork); in general, to thrust 
or put into a place or position indicated (as, “Mr. Sutton 
stuck his thumb into his vest pocket,” W. Churchill’s “Con- 
iston,” ii. 5; to stick one’s head out of the window; to stick 
one’s hat on the side of one’s head); also, to fasten or attach 
by causing to adhere (as, to stick a label on with paste; to 
stick a stamp on a letter); bring to a stand, or render unable 
to proceed or go back (chiefly in the passive: as, to be stuck 
in the mud); nonplus or pose (collog.); put into a position 
involving expense, loss, an unpleasant task, or the like 
(slang); impose upon or cheat (slang); charge (a person) as 
to amount, esp. exorbitantly (slang: as, ‘“‘ ‘How much did 
they stick you for this lot?’ asked Charlie,” Arnold Bennett’s 
“Clayhanger,” ii. 7); also, to set with things piercing the 
surface (as, to stick a cushion full of pins; “Miss Jenkyns 
stuck an apple full of cloves, to be heated and smell pleas- 
antly,” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” ii.); furnish or adorn with 
things attached or set here and there (as, a garden stuck full 
of statues); also, to stand or endure (slang, Eng.: as, “I 
can’t stick shouting and smashing,” A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 
“Tf Winter Comes,” iii. 2).—to be stuck on, to have one’s 
fancy fixed on; be captivated with or enamoured of: as, 
“Tt’s the younger one [sister] that he’s so everlastingly stuck 
on” (G. W. Cable’s “Cavalier,” lvi.). [Slang.|—to stick a 
thing out, to stand or endure it to the end: as, ‘We could 
stick it out, and I would, except that life is short’? (Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” xviii.). [Collog.]|—to stick it, to 
hold out or endure without giving way: as, ‘Your boy would 
have told you to stick it . . . you’re not going to be downed, 
are you?” (Galsworthy’s ‘‘Saint’s Progress,” ii. 5). [Slang, 
orig. Eng. |—to stick up, to hold up, or halt in order to rob; 
also, to rob (a bank, etc.: as, ““My house has been stuck wp,” 
H. Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn,’ xli.). [Slang, orig. 
Australia. |—stick?, v. 7. To have the point piercing, or 
embedded in, something; be fixed in position by piercing, 
being inserted, being fastened on, etc.; remain attached by 
adhesion (as, the mud sticks to one’s shoes; two papers 
sticking together); hold, cleave, or cling (as, to stick to, or 
on, a horse’s back); remain persistently or permanently 
(lit. or fig.: as, ““He sticks here instead of getting out into 
the world and enjoying the fight,”’ Sinclair Lewis’s ‘“‘Arrow- 
smith,” iv.; a fact that sticks in the mind); remain firm in 


resolution, opinion, statement, attachment, etc. (as, “ ‘Any- 


way,’ he said, ‘I stick to Pompey’ ”: Froude’s ‘“‘Cesar,” xx.); 
hold faithfully, as to a promise or bargain; keep steadily or 
unremittingly at a task, undertaking, or the like (with at or 
to: as, to stick at a piece of work; ‘“‘sticking close to my busi- 
ness,” B. Franklin’s ‘‘Autobiography,” vi.); become held 
fast in mud, grounded on a sand-bar, or similarly hindered 
from moving; become fixed or stationary on account of 
some obstruction; become checked or arrested (as, the words 
stuck in his throat); be at a standstill, as from difficulties; 
be unable to proceed in a speech or the like, as from lapse 
of memory; be embarrassed or puzzled; hesitate or scruple 
(usually with at: as, “She’s not a woman to stick at trifles,” 
G. Meredith’s ‘Diana of the Crossways,” xix.); also, to be 
thrust, or extend, project, or protrude (through, from, out, up, 
etc.: as, “As for the horse, his legs stuck through the bridge,” 
Lover’s “Handy Andy,” i.).—to stick up for, to stand up 
for; speak or act in defense of: as, “I’ll stick up for the pretty 
women preachin’” (George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” ii.). 
[Colloq.]—stick?, n. A thrust with a pointed instrument; 
astab; also, a stoppage or standstill (as, “It is a strange thing 
that I should be at a stick for a date”: Stevenson’s ‘““Master 
of Ballantrae,” viii.); a demur; something causing delay or 

difficulty; also, the quality of adhering or of causing things 
to adhere; adhesiveness; something causing adhesion; 
something sticky. 

stick=bug (stik’/bug), m. A stick-insect; also, a spider-bug. 

stick-er (stik/ér), n. One who or that which sticks; one who 
kills swine by sticking or stabbing; a weapon for sticking or 
stabbing; a bur, thorn, or the like; one who causes some- 
thing to adhere, as by pasting; an adhesive label, as one for 
pasting over a name on a ballot; one who remains constant or 
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attached; one who keeps steadily at a task, undertaking, 
etc.; something that nonplusses or puzzles one (colloq.). 
stick-ful (stik/ful), n.; pl. -fuls. In printing, as much set 
type as a composing-stick will hold. — 
stick-i-ness (stik/i-nes), m. The state of being sticky. 
stick-ing=plas-ter (stik/ing-plas’tér), n. A material for 
covering and closing superficial wounds, etc., consisting of 
linen, silk, or the like coated with an adhesive substance. 
stick=in-sect (stik/in’sekt), n. Any of certain orthopterous 
insects (family Phasmidx) with a long, slender, twig-like 
body, esp. Diapheromera femorata, a wingless 
species of the U. S. 
stick=in=the=-mud (stik/in-thé-mud’), n. A 
slow, dull, or unprogressive person: as, “an old 
stick-in-the-mud” (Sinclair Lewis’s ‘Babbitt,’ 
xxxii.). [Colloq.] 
stick-it (stik/it), p. a. [Sc. form of sticked, old . 
pp. of stick?.] Stuck; having failed, as in a call- 
ing or a (as, “The Stickit Minister,” the 
title of a story by S. R. Crockett); also, un- 
finished, imperfect, or bungled, as a task. [Sc.] 
stick-le (stik/l), v. 7.; -led, -ling. [Appar. < 
ME. stigilen, freq. of stigten, < AS. stihtan, 
arrange, regulate, = D. stichten, G. stiften, 
found, establish.] To act as umpire in a con- 
test or the likef; interpose between contending 
partiest; also, to take an active part in a contest 
or for a contestantt; also, to contend insist- 
ently, as for a principle, opinion, or other 
matter at issue; insist pertinaciously, esp. on 
matters of mere form or little importance; also, 
to make difficulties or objections; scruple; 
demur. 
stick-le-back (stik/l-bak), n. [ME. stykylbak, 
< AS. sticel, prickle, sting, + ME. bak, E. 
back?.| Any member of the family Gasterosteidz, 
comprising small, pugnacious, spiny-backed fishes of the fresh 
waters and sea-inlets of 
northern Europe, Asia, 
and North America, re- 
markable for the elabo- 
rate nest which the male 
builds for the eggs. 
stick-ler (stik/lér), n. One 
who stickles; an umpire 
(obs. or prov. Eng.); an 
insistent or pertinacious 
contender (as, a_ stickler 
for ceremony; ‘a gentle- 
man of the old school— 
a stickler for the customs 
Ol ampastes nm rage,ue bl 
Melville’s ‘“Omoo,” Ixx.). 
stick-seed (stik’séd), n. 
Any of the boraginaceous 
herbs constituting the genus Lappula, characterized by 
prickly seeds which adhere to clothing. 
stick-tight (stik/tit), mn. An asteraceous herb, Bidens 
frondosa, having flat, barbed achenes which adhere to 
clothing, etc. 
stick=up (stik’up), n. A sticking or holding up, or one who 
sticks persons up, in order to rob (slang); also, something 
that sticks or stands up, as a stand-up collar or an ornament 
on a woman’s hat (colloq.). 
stickey (stik/i), a.; compar. stickier, superl. stickiest. Having 
the property of sticking or adhering, as glue; adhesive; 
glutinous; covered or smeared with adhesive matter (as, 
sticky hands); also, of the weather, etc., humid. 
stiff (stif), a. [AS. stif = D. stuf = G. sterf, stiff: cf. L. 
stipare, crowd, pack, stipes, stock, trunk.] Rigid or firm in 
substance, or not flexible, pliant, or easily bent (as, a stzff collar; 
stiff bristles); not moving or working easily (as, a stiff joint; 
a stiff hinge); often, of a person, etc., unable to move, or 
moving only with difficulty or pain, as from cold, age, ex- 
haustion, etc. (as, “I was bruised and stiff . . . for I had 
been going on rough ground”: S. Butler’s “Erewhon,” v.); 
rigid in death (as, stiff and stark); rigid or fixed in position 
or attitude (as, “He became aware of a policeman standing 


Stick-insect 
(Diapheromera 
femorata). 


Nest of Stickleback. 
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quite stiff and still at the corner’: H. G. Wells’s “Mr. 
Britling,” i. 5. § 14); firm from tension, or taut (as, to keep a 
stiff rein); also, relatively firm in consistence, as semisolid 
matter (as, a stiff paste or batter; a stiff jelly); dense, 
compact, or tenacious (as, stiff soil; stiff clay); densely 
occupied or crowded with something specified (as, a harbor 
stiff with vessels); also, sturdy, stout, or strongly built (now 
prov. Eng. and Sc.); blowing violently, strongly, or with 
steady force, as the wind, etc. (as, ‘“The weather would be 
stiff in the chops off the Channel and more than half a gale 
in the Bay”: Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” xv.); strong, as 
liquors or beverages (as, “‘He mixed a glass of brandy-and- 
water, stiff’: Besant’s ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
viii.); also, fig., firm in purpose or resolution, or unyielding, 
stubborn, or pertinacious (as, “He . . . was as stiff about 

_ urging his point as ever you could be”: C. Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre,” xxxvii.); stubbornly maintained, as~a struggle, 
contest, etc. (as, “The Royalist commander won a stiff fight 
at Tadcaster’: Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” ii. 2); firm 
against any lowering action, as prices, rates, etc.; also, 
rigidly formal, as persons or manners, actions, proceedings, 
etc. (as, “The young gentlemen don’t like a girl to be too 
stiff,’ John Hay’s “Bread-Winners,” iii.; ‘The etiquette 
was stiff,’ Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” iii.); haugh- 
tily unbending or aloof; constrained; lacking ease and grace, 
as literary work or style; excessively regular, as a design; 
not graceful in form or arrangement; also (especially common 
in colloquial use), hard to deal with, accomplish, endure, pay, 
believe, etc.; steep, as an ascent or slope; laborious or dif- 
ficult, as a task; heavy or tedious, as reading-matter; trying 
or unpleasant, as an experience; severe, as a penalty; 
unusually or excessively high or great, as a price, rate, 
demand, etc.; naut., bearing the press of canvas or of wind 
without careening much (as, a stiff vessel).—to keep a stiff 
upper lip, fig., to keep up one’s firmness or courage, 
as under trying circumstances: as, “Well, good-bye, 
Uncle Tom, keep a stiff wpper lip” (Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” x.). [Colloq.]—stiff, n. A dead body, or 
corpse (as, ‘‘They piled the stiffs outside the door”: John 
Hay’s “Mystery of Gilgal”); also, a stiff, formal, or priggish 
person (used as an opprobrious epithet, often with but 
vague meaning: as, ‘““These old stiffs of teachers just give 
you a lot of junk about literature and economics,’’ Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Babbitt,” xxvi.). [Slang.] 

stiff=backed (stif/bakt), a. Having a stiff back; fig., 
rigid or set in ideas, ways, etc. (as, “delighting in his boyish 
way over the opposition some of his novelties excited among 
the older and more stiff-backed inhabitants”: Mrs. H. 
Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,’ xx.). 

stiff-en (stif’n), v. I. tr. To make stiff (lit. or fig.): as, to 
stiffen linen with starch; to stiffen a coat-collar with a stiff 
interlining; ‘Bruce stood gazing on him, stiffened with 
astonishment” (Jane Porter’s ‘Scottish Chiefs,” lvii.). 
IL. intr. To become stiff: as, “His bruised hand had stiff- 
ened” (Wister’s “Virginian,” xxvi.); the breeze stiffens; 
one’s resolution stiffens.—stiff/en-er, n.—stiff/en-ing, n. 
A aes or becoming stiff; also, something used to stiffen 
a thing. 

stiffsheart-ed (stif/hir/ted), a. Stubborn; contumacious. 
See Ezek. ii. 4. [Obs. or archaic. ] 

stiff-ly (stif/li), adv. In a stiff manner. 

stiff=necked (stif’nekt), a. Having a stiff neck; fig., 
stubborn, perversely obstinate, refractory, or contumacious 
(as, “Now be ye not stiffnecked . . . but yield yourselves 
unto the Lord”: 2 Chron. xxx. 8). 

stiff-ness (stif/nes), n. The state or quality of being stiff. 

sti-fle’ (sti’fl), v.; -fled, -fling. [Late ME. stifil, also earlier 
stufle, stuffle: cf. OF. estofer, estufer (F. étouffer), stifle, 
suffocate, of uncertain origin.] 4. tr. To kill by impeding 
respiration; stop the breath of; suffocate; smother; also, 
to prevent the emission of (as, to stifle a cry, laugh, or sob; 
“As he concluded, his voice was nearly stifled by his emo- 
tion,” Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 5); deaden or 
muffle (sound); keep back or repress (an action, impulse, 
feeling, etc.: as, to stifle a yawn; “This was a sinful curiosity, 
and I stifled it to the best of my ability,” Galt’s “Annals of 
the Parish,” xxxvi.); keep from becoming known (as, to 
stifle a report); in general, to suppress, crush, or stop (as, 
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to stifle inquiry, enterprise, activities, or measures); also, to 
hanks or ee ioe Le II. intr. To become stifled 
or suffocated; also, to suffer from difficulty in breathing, as 
in a close atmosphere. ne 

sti-fle? (sti/fl), n. (Origin uncertain.] The stifle-joint, as 
of a horse or dog.—sti/fled, a. Injured or diseased in the 
stifle.—sti/fle=joint, n. The joint of the hind leg of a 
horse, dog, etc., between the femur and the tibia, close to the 
belly. 

sti-fling (sti/fling), p.a. That stifles; suffocating; oppres- 
sively close: as, a stifling atmosphere. —sti/fling-ly, adv. 

stig-ma (stig/m4), n.; pl. -mas (maz) (chiefly in the earlier 
or literary senses and in bot.) or -mata (-ma-ta). [L., < Gr. 
atiyya (otvypar-), a prick, mark, spot, brand, < orifeyr, 
prick: see stick?.| A mark made upon the skin, as of a 
criminal, by burning with a hot iron; a brand; fig., a mark of 
disgrace or infamy; a stain or reproach, as on one’s repu- 
tation (as, ‘“They were suffering from the stzgma of a crushing 
defeat”: Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” iii. 4); also, a char- 
acteristic mark or sign of defect, degeneration, disease, etc.; 
also, a small mark, spot, pore, or the like, on an animal or 
organ; in pathol., a spot or mark on the skin; esp., a place 
or point on the skin which bleeds during certain mental 
states, as in hysteria; pl., in the Rom. Cath. Ch., marks said 
to have been supernaturally impressed upon the bodies of 
certain persons in the semblance of the wounds on the 
crucified body of Christ; sing., in bot., that part of the pistil 
of a plant which receives the pollen. 

stig-mat-ic (stig-mat/ik). I. a. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a stigma or brand; ignominious; also, defective, 
deformed}, or uglyt; also, pertaining to a stigma, mark, 
spot, or the like; pertaining to stigmata resembling the 
wounds of Christ; in bot., pertaining to or having the char- 
acter of a stigma (part of the pistil); also, in optics, designat- 
ing a photographic lens or combination of lenses in which 
astigmatic defects have been overcome; anastigmatic. IL 
n. One who is brandedt; a profligatef; also, one having 
some physical deformity{; also, one marked with stigmata 
resembling the wounds of Christ. 

stig-ma-tif-er-ous (stig-ma-tif’e-rus), a. 
-ferous.] In bot., stigma-bearing. 

stig-ma-tism (stig/ma-tizm), n. In pathol., the condition 
in which stigmata are present (see stigma); in optics, a 
condition in which there is no astigmatism. —stig/ma-tist, n. 
7 esr marked with stigmata resembling the wounds of 

ist. 

‘stig-ma-tize (stig’ma-tiz), v. t.; -tized, -tizing. [ML. 
stigmatizare, < Gr. orvyyaritew, < oriyya: see stigma.) 
To mark with a stigma or brand; fig., to set some mark of 
disgrace or infamy upon; censure or condemn in express 
terms (as, “The Prince of Orange . . . deplored the riots, 
and _ stigmatized the perpetrators”: Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” ii. 7); characterize or describe in censure or con- 
demnation (as: as, “The French . . . stigmatised the pro- 
ceedings of the English as simple piracy,” Lecky’s “Hist. of 
Eng. in the 18th Century,” viii.; ‘The Emperors of Austria 
and Russia were stigmatised as ‘odious and detestable 
assassins,’ ”? Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” v.); also, 
to produce stigmata, marks, spots, or the like on; mark 
with stigmata resembling the wounds of Christ.—stig’ma- 
ti-za/tion (-ti-za/shon), n. 

stil-bene (stil/bén), n. [Gr. oridgew, glitter.] In chem., 
a crystalline hydrocarbon, a toluene derivative, occurring in 
large, glistening monoclinic plates, used in the preparation of 

yes. 5 i 
stil-bite (stil/bit), m. [F. stilbite, < Gr. ortdBey, glitter.] 
A white to brown or red mineral with a pearly luster, con- 
sisting essentially of a hydrous silicate of aluminium and 
calcium, and occurring in sheaf-like aggregates of crystals 
and in radiated masses. 

stile (stil), m. [AS. stigel, < stigan = OHG. stigan (G. 
steigen) = Icel. stiga = Goth. steigan, ascend, go; akin to 
Gr. oreixew, go, orixos, row, line, Skt. stigh-, go, stride, 
L. vestigium, footstep: cf. stair, stirrup, sty?, stich, and 
vestige. A series of steps or the like for ascending and 
descending in getting over a fence or wall (as, “Pierson too 
stepped on, past the village, and down over the stile, into a 
field path”: Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress,” iii. 7); also, 


[See stigma and 
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a turnstile; also, in carp., a vertical member in a wainscot, 
paneled door, or other piece of framing; any principal 
member in framing or paneling. 

Sti-let-to (sti-let/o), n.; pl. stilettos (-dz). [It., dim. of 
stilo, dagger, < L. stilus: see style.] A dagger having a 
narrow blade thick in proportion to its width (as, “Don Silvio 
...had been whetting a sharp double-edged stiletto”: 
Marryat’s “Mr. Midshipman Easy,”’ xxviii.); also, a small 
sharp-pointed instrument for making eyelet-holes, etc., as 
in needlework. —sti-let/to, v. t.; -toed, -toing. To stab or 
kill with a stiletto: as, ‘““They [robbers] stiletto all the men” 
(Iirving’s ‘‘Tales of a Traveler,”’ iii. 1). 

still (stil), a. [AS. stille = D. stil = G. still, still; akin to 
E. stall?.|_ Remaining in place or at rest (as, to lie, sit, or 
stand still: in which expressions still may be regarded as 

either adjective or adverb); motionless; stationary; without 
waves or perceptible current, as water; not effervescent or 
sparkling, as wine; free from commotion of any kind, or 
quiet, tranquil, or calm (as, still air; “But after tempest . . . 
There came a day as still as heaven,”’ Tennyson’s ‘“‘Guinevere,”’ 
290); gentle, as rain; also, free from sound or noise, as a 
place, time, etc.; making or uttering no sound (as, “Rust, 
rapier! be stil, drum!’ Shakspere’s ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
i, 2. 188; to keep a sézll tongue in one’s head; to keep still 
about a matter); silent; hushed; sometimes, subdued or 
low in sound (as, ‘‘a stil] small voice”: 1 Kings, xix. 12).— 
still life, inanimate objects, such as fruit, flowers, dead 
game, vases, and the like, as forming the subject of repre- 
sentation in art.—still', m. A condition of quiet or calmf; 
also, stillness or silence (now chiefly poetic); also, a photo- 
graphic picture of a person or other subject at rest or motion- 
less, as distinguished from, or used in connection with, 
moving pictures.—still’, I.adv. At rest, or without move- 
ment (see sfzl1, a., first sense); also, without commotion or 
noise}; quietly{; also, steadily, constantly, or always (now 
chiefly poetic or prov.); also, at this or that time, as pre- 
viously (as, they are still here; ‘The things I loved once I 
love still,” Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,”’ xxvii.); up to 
this or that time (as, points still unsettled); in the future as 
in the past (as, objections will still be made); even or yet 
(with comparatives or the like: as, still more; still less; still 
rarer; “edifices of a still different character,” Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” iv. 2); also, with adversative force, 
even then, yet, or nevertheless (as, to be rich and still crave 
more). II. conj. And yet; but yet; but nevertheless: 
as, it was useless, still they came.—still!, v. [AS. stillan.] 
I. tr. To make still; quiet (waves, winds, commotion, 
tumult, passion, pain, etc.); calm, appease, or allay; silence 


or hush (sounds, murmurs, cries, a crying child, etc.). II. 
intr. To become still or quiet; also, to keep silencef. 
still? (stil), v. [Shortened form of distil.] Lt} intr. To fall 


in drops; distil. II. tr. To give forth in dropst; also, to 
subject to distillation; extract or obtain by distillation. — 
still’, n. A distilling apparatus consisting essentially of a 
- vessel or retort in . 
which the sub- 
stance is heated 
and vaporized and 
a cocling device 
or coil for con- 
densing the vapor; 
also, the vessel or 
retort alone; also, —- 
a distillery. T 
still=-born (stil’- veel 


bérn), a. Dead , Still. — a, slem Dic b, Rourae, acer Ghee F 

: , rostrum or beak; ee, worm; f, refri 3,8 

when born. Also funnel-tube for supplying cold water to the refrig- 

fig. erator; h, h’, tubes for conveying away the warm 

still-burn (stil” upper stratum of water, which is heated by the 
bern), v. ¢. To 


condensation of vapor in the worm. 

burn in the process of distillation: as, to still-burn brandy. 
still-er! (stil’/ér), m. One who or that which stills or makes 

still. iA 
still-er? (stil/ér), n. One who stills or distils; a distiller. 
still=hunt (stil/hunt), n. A hunt for game carried on stealth- 

ily, as by stalking or under cover; hence, a quiet or secret 

pursuit of any object (colloq.).—still/=hunt, v. I. ir. To 

pursue by a still-hunt: as, “Still-hwnting the big-horn is 
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always a toilsome and laborious task” (Roosevelt’s “Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,” vii.). IL. intr. To carry on a still- 
hunt.—still/=hunt/er, n. 

stil-li-cid-i-um (stil-i-sid’i-um), n. [L., < stilla, a drop, + 
cadere, fall.] In pathol., a morbid dropping or trickling of a 
liquid, as of the urine in strangury. 

stil-li-form (stil/i-form), a. [L. stilla, a drop, + forma, 
form.] Drop-shaped. 

still-ness (tilings), n. (AS. stilnes.] The state of being 
still; absence of motion, commotion, or sound; quiet; 
silence; hush. 

still=room (stil/rém), n. Orig., a room in a house in which 
cordials, etc., were distilled; later, a room where cordials, 
ae etc., are kept, and tea, coffee, etc., are prepared 

ing.). 

stil-ly (stil/li), adv. [AS. stillice.] In a still manner; qui- 
etly; silently. —still-y (stil/i), a. Characterized by stillness; 
still; quiet: as, “Oft, in the Stilly Night” (the title and first 
line of a poem by Thomas Moore). [Chiefly poetic. ] 

stilt (stilt), n. [ME. stilte, akin to D. stelt, G. stelze, Sw. 
stylta, Dan. stylte, stilt.] A crutch (now prov. Eng. and Sc.); 
also, one of two poles or props, each with a support for the 
foot at some distance above the ground, used in walking 
through shallow water, marshy places, etc., or (as by chil- 
dren) for amusement; in ornith., any of various limicoline 
birds of the genus Himantopus, of both hemispheres, with 
very long legs and slender bill, and living esp. in marshes, 
as H. mexicanus, a North 
American species; also, 
arelated and similar bird 
of the genus Cladorhyn- 
chus, of Australia, with 
webbed toes.—stilt, v. 
I. tr. To raise on or as 
on stilts (as, “fa sort of 
raw curate .. . stilted 
up on his thick-soled 
high-lows”: C. Bronté’s 
“Jane Eyre,” xxxvii.); 
fig., to render (speech, 
style, etc.) stiffly dig- 
nified or formal (chiefly 
as in stilted, p.a.); also, 
to cross (water, etc.) on 
stilts (Sc.). II. intr. To 
walk or go on or as on 
stilts.—stilt/ed, p. a. Raised on or as on stilts (as, a stilted 
arch: see below); fig., stiffly dignified or formal, as speech, 
literary style, etc. (as, ‘““There were letters of stilted peni- 
tence to his father, for some wrong-doing”: Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford,” v.); un- 
naturally elevated; 
pompous.—stilted 
arch, in arch., an arch 
which does not spring 
immediately from the 
apparent imposts, but 
is raised above them 
by intervening courses 
or members. — stilt/- 
ed-ly, adv.—stilt/ed- 
ness, 7. 

Stil-ton (stil/togn) 
cheese. [From Stilton, 
in Huntingdonshire, 
England.j] A_ rich, 
waxy, white cheese, 
veined with mold when 


Stilt (Himantopus mexicanus). 
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la-bl), a. Capable of 
being stimulated.— 
stim’u-la-bil/i-ty 
(-bil/i-ti), n. 
stim-u-lant  (stim/i- 
lant). I. a. Stimu- 
lating; esp., in physiol. 
and med., temporarily stilted Arch.— Mosque of Sultan Hasan, Cairo. 
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stimulate 


quickening some vital process or functional activity. II. n. 
Something that stimulates; a stimulus or incentive (now 


rare); esp., in physiol. and med., something that tem- | sting-a-ree (sting-a-ré’ or sting’a-ré), n. 


porarily quickens some vital process or the functional 
activity of some organ or part; specif., an alcoholic liquor 
or beverage. 7 
stim-u-late (stim/@-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. [L. stimulatus, 
pp. of stimulare, < stimulus: see stimulus.] 1. tr. To 
rouse to action or effort as if by pricking or goading, or spur 
on, or incite (as, “Far different had been the motives which 
would have stimulated her unhappy mother to such a pro- 
ceeding”: Miss Burney’s “Evelina,” xxviii.); quicken 
(action, feeling, etc.) in vigor (as, “Our vigilance was stvmu- 
lated by our finding traces of a large Comanche encamp- 
ment,” Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,’ xxvi.; to stimulate 
production; to stimulate inquiry or curiosity); often, to 
incite to mental activity; quicken the mental powers of; 
in physiol., med., etc., to excite (an organ, etc.) to its func- 
tional activity; also, to quicken temporarily the vital activity 
or functional action of; sometimes, to affect thus by means 
of an alcoholic stimulant. II. intr. To act as a stimulus; 
rouse the mental powers; also, to act as a stimulant; some- 
times, to indulge in alcoholic stimulants (colloq.).—stim- 
u-la/tion (-la/shon), n. {[L.. stimulatio(n-).] The act of 
stimulating, or the state of being stimulated.—stim/u-la- 
tive (-la-tiv). I.a. Serving tostimulate. If.n. A stimu- 
lating agency. —stim/u-la-tor (-la-tor), n. One who or that 
which stimulates. 
stim-u-lose (stim/i-lés), a. [NL. stimulosus, < L. stimu- 
lus: see stimulus.] In bot., covered with stimuli or stings. 
stim-u-lus (stim/G-lus), ”.; pl. -li (li). [L., goad, sting, 
incentive, stimulus; prob. from the same root as E. stick?.] 
Something that incites to action or exertion as if by pricking 
or goading, or quickens action, feeling, thought, etc.; an 
incentive; a quickening impulse; stimulation; in physiol., 
etc., something that excites an organ or part to functional 
activity; also, something that stimulates or temporarily 
quickens some vital process or organic activity; stimulating 
or quickening action or effect; in bot., a sting, as a stinging 
hair on the nettle. 
sti-my (sti/mi), n. and v. See stymie. 
sting (sting), v.; stung, stinging. [AS. stingan = Icel. and 
Sw. stinga = Dan. stinge, sting: cf. stang.] I. tr. To 
pierce with a sharp-pointed instrument}; also, to prick or 
wound with some sharp-pointed, often venom-bearing organ, 
as a sting or fang, with which certain insects and other 
animals are furnished (as, to be stung by a bee, hornet, 
scorpion, or jellyfish; ‘What, wouldst thou have a serpent 
sting thee twice?” Shakspere’s ‘“Merchant of Venice,” iv. 
1. 69); affect painfully or irritatingly as the result of contact, 
as certain plants do (as, to be stung by nettles); in general, 
to pain sharply, hurt, or wound; cause to smart; affect 
with acute mental pain (as, to be stung with remorse; “This 
false evidence . . . stung me to the quick,” Fielding’s “Tom 


Jones,” viii. 14); goad or drive as by sharp irritation (as, |. 


“The letter . . . stung him into a fit of frenzy”: Kipling’s 
“Light That Failed,” xiv.); also, to ‘stick,’ or impose upon, 
charge exorbitantly, or the like (slang: as, to sting a person 
in a bargain; ‘Guess I’ll have to get down to the office now 
and sting a few clients,” Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” iii.). 
Il. intr. To use or have a sting, as bees; cause a sharp, 
smarting pain, as some plants, an acrid liquid or gas, etc.; 
cause acute mental pain or irritation, as annoying thoughts 
or words, etc.; also, to feel a smarting pain, as from the 
sting of an insect or from a blow; feel acute mental pain or 
irritation (as, “the groans of a person stinging under defeat’’: 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,’ xxxi.).—sting, n. The act of 
stinging; a wound inflicted by stinging; the pain or smart 
caused by stinging; any sharp or smarting wound, hurt, 
or pain (physical or mental); also, any of various sharp- 
pointed, often venom-bearing organs of insects and other 
animals, capable of inflicting painful or dangerous wounds; 
a glandular hair on certain plants, as nettles, which emits an 
irritating fluid; anything, or an element in anything, that 
wounds, pains, or irritates (as, to feel the sting of defeat; 
“The speaker’s smile took all the sting out of the words,” 
Mrs. H. Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,” v.); capacity to wound 
or pain; sometimes, something that goads to action by 


fat, fate, far, fall, ask, fare; net, mé, hér; pin, pine; not, ndte, méve, nér; 


Glect, agony, intd, dinite; (obscured) errant, opera, 
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ardent, actgr, natiire; ch, chip; g, 


stinking 


causing sharp irritation; a sharp stimulus or incitement (as, 
to be driven by the sting of hunger or of jealousy). __ 
A corruption of 
sting-ray. J ; 
stinged (stingd), a. Having a sting, as an insect. _ 
sting-er (sting/ér), m. One who or that which stings; an 
animal or plant that stings; the sting of an insect or other 
animal; a stinging blow, remark, or the like (now collog.). . 
stin-gi-ly (stin’ji-li), adv. In a stingy manner.—stin’gi- 
ness, 7. 3 ; 
sting-ing (sting/ing), p. a. That stings; using or having a 
sting or stings; producing a smarting wound or pain; poign- 
ant, as remorse; keen or biting, as speech; painfully sharp 
or severe. —sting/ing-ly, adv.—sting/ing-ness, 7. 
sting-less (sting/les), a. Having no sting. 
stin-go (sting’gd), n. [From sting.] Strong ale or beer. 
(Archaic, Eng. ] : 
sting=ray (sting/ra), n. Any of the rays of the family 
Dasyatidz, fishes with a long, flexible, lash-like tail armed 
near the base with a strong, 
serrated bony spine, or two or 
more such spines, with which they 
can inflict severe wounds. 
sting-y! (sting/i), a. Having a 
sting; stinging. 
stin-gy? (stin’ji), @.; com 
stingier, superl. stingiest. [Ap- 
par. connected with sting: _ cf. 
stingy:.] Ill-tempered, snappish, 
or cross (prov. Eng. and Sc.); 
also, piercing, sharp, or cold, 
as wind or weather (prov. Eng.); 
also, more commonly, churlishly 
or meanly reluctant to give or 
spend, niggardly, or close-fisted 
(as, “At school, I quickly learned 
that to ‘save money’ was to be ~ 
‘stingy’: Bok’s ‘‘Americanization 
of Edward Bok,” xxxviii.); meanly 
or excessively sparing or chary 
(of); also, meanly or unduly 
limited in amount (as, “The grant in Cicero’s opinion was 
a stingy one”: Froude’s “Cesar,” xv.); in general, scanty 
or meager (as, “When your teams Drag home the stingy 
harvest”: Longfellow’s “Birds of Killingworth,” 135). 
stink (stingk), v.; pret. stank or stunk, pp. stunk, ppr. stink- 
ing. [AS. stincan = D. and G. stinken, stink: cf. stench.] 
I. intr. To emit a strong offensive smell; fig., to be in 
extremely ill odor or unsavory repute; be highly offensive. 
II. tr. To cause to stink; impart an offensive smell to; 
also, to put, drive, force, etc., by an offensive smell.— 
stink, n. A strong offensive smell; a disgusting odor; foul 
smell, or stench (as, ‘Instead of sweet smell there shall be 
stink”: Isa. iii, 24).—stink-ard (sting’/kdrd), n. A stink- 
ing, disgusting, or objectionable person (obs. or prov.);. 
also, any of various ill-smelling animals; as the polecat 
(prov. Eng.) or the stinking badger (see stinking, p. a.). 
—stink/=ball, n. A ball or missile containing explosives, 
etc., for generating offensive and suffocating vapors: used in 
warfare for throwing among the enemy.—stink/=bug, n. 
Any of various malodorous bugs; esp., any of the broad, 
flat insects of the family Pentatomidz, including many species 
which feed on plant-juices. 
—stink’er, n. One who 
or that which stinks; an 
ill-smelling, disgusting, or 
objectionable person 
(slang); any of several 
large petrels.—stink/= 
grass, n. An ill-smelling 
grass, LHragrostis major, WN 
native in Europe and Asia } 
and widely naturalized in 
the U.S.—stink’horn, n. 
Any of various ill-smelling SW// 
fungi of the basidiomyce- 
tous genus Phallus, esp. Pp: 
i 


. . * Stink-grass. — a, floret; b, glumes; c, 
impudicus.—stink/ing, leaf and culm; d, spikelets 


ar. 


Sting-ray (Dasyatis sabina).- 


up, lite, pull; oi, oil; ou, out; (lightened) aviary, 


go; th, thin; rH, then; y, you; 


4, primary accent; 


stinkpot 


p. a. That stinks; having an offensive smell: specif. used 
in various names of plants and animals: as, the stinking 
hellebore (Helleborus fatidus); the stinking badger (My- 
daus meliceps, of Java and Sumatra).—stink/ing-ly, adv. 
—stink’pot, n. A vessel containing combustibles, etc, 
which generate offensive and suffocating vapors: used in 
warfare for throwing among the enemy: as, “One of our 
gunners made a stink-pot, as we called it, being a compo- 
sition which only smokes, but does not flame or burn... 
This he threw into the tree” (Defoe’s “‘Captain Singleton,” 
xv.).—stink/stone, n. Any of various stones which emit a 
fetid odor on being struck or rubbed, as from embedded 
organic matter which has become decomposed.—stink/- 
ae n. Any of various ill-smelling plants, as the jimson- 
weed. 
stint! (stint), m. [ME. stynte; origin obscure.] Any of 
various small sand- ’ 
pipers, as the dunlin 
and Actodromas 
minutilla (the ‘least 
stint,’ abounding 
in North America). 
stint? (stint), v. 
[ME. stinten: cf. 
AS. styntan, to 
blunt, dull, Icel. — 
stytta, Sw. dial. 
stynta, shorten, and 
Evstunt}, a.) I.tr. ™ 
To cut short, dis- 
continue, or cease 
(one’s own action, 
etc.: archaic: as, ‘The thin jackals . . . Stinted their hungry 
howls as he passed by,’’ W. Morris’s “Earthly Paradise,” 
April, Doom of King Acrisius); bring to an end (another’s 
action, a proceeding, etc.)t; also, to check, stop, or restrain 
from further action or movement (obs. or prov.); check 
(growth), check (plants, animals, etc.) in growth, or stunt 
(now chiefly prov.); also, to set limits to, or restrict (as, 
“His wisdom hath stinted the effects of his power in such 
sort, that it doth not work infinitely”: Hooker’s ‘“Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,” i. 2. 3); limit (a person, etc.) to a certain 
amount, number, share, or allowance; often, to limit un- 
duly, or keep on short allowance (as, “John never 
stinted her,” Arnold Bennett’s “Leonora,” i.; ‘You have 
stinted yourself in a thousand ways to provide for their 
comfort and well-being,” S. Butler’s “Erewhon,” xix.); 
scant (an allowance, supply, or thing: as, “The supply of 
provisions was stinted, on the ground that they were short of 
maize,” Prescott’s ‘““Conquest of Mexico,” iii. 6; ‘He stints 
neither time nor money,” Kingsley’s “Yeast,” ili.); also, to 
assign (a person) to a definite amount or piece of work. 
II. intr. To cease action, leave off, or desist (archaic or 
prov.: as, “Hassan, finding his audience inattentive . 
stinted in his song,’’ Scott’s “Talisman,” xxii.); halt or stop, 
as in a course (archaic or prov.); come to an end}; also, to 
stint one’s self, or get along on a scanty allowance (as, ‘““Why 
should we be pinching and stinting to keep him in idleness?” 
Gissing’s “New Grub Street,” i.).—stint?, n. Cessationf, 
pausef, or stopt; also, limitation or restriction, esp. as to 
amount (as, to give without stint); sometimes, undue limita- 
tion, as of amount or allowance (as, there is no need for 
stint); also, a limited or fixed amount; a prescribed quantity, 
share, allowance, rate, etc. (as, to exceed one’s stint); an 
allotted amount or piece of work (as, to do one’s daily stint). 
—stint/er, n.—stint/ing-ly, adv.—stint/less, a. Without 
stint or limit. : 
stipe (stip), n. [F. stipe, < L. stipes: see stipes.] In bot.,a 
stalk or slender support, as the petiole of a fern-frond, the 
stem supporting the pileus of a mushroom, or a stalk-like 
elongation of the receptacle of a flower supporting a gynce- 
cium or carpel. See cut in next column. : 
sti-pel (sti/pel), n. [NL. stipella, dim. of L. stipula: see 
stipule.| In bot., a secondary stipule situated at the base of 
a leaflet of a compound leaf. —sti/pel-late (-pe-lat),a.. Hav- 
ing stipels. : ; ; : , 
sti-pend (sti/pend), n. [L. stipendium, < stips (stip-), gift, 
donation, + pendere, weigh, pay.] Fixed or regular pay, 


can Least Stint (Actodromas minutilla). 
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. . | Stip-u-late! (stip/t-lat), a. 


s as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, 
<, from; +, and; =, equals. 


stipulatory 


orig. that of a soldier; a salary, esp. that of a clergyman, 
a teacher, or a ; 

public or other 
official (as, 
“The stipend 
of the pre- 
centor of Bar- 
chester was 
eighty pounds 
a year”: Trol- 
lope’s ‘‘War- 
colroa at) e 
any periodical 
payment, as a 
pension, — sti- 
pen/di-a-ry 
(-pen/di-a-ri). 2 
[L. stipendia- 
POON || Mi a 
Receiving a 
stipend; per- 
forming services for regular pay (as, “‘the insidious spy, the 
stipendiary informer”: Hallam’s ‘‘Europe during the Middle 
Ages,” iii. 2); paid for by a stipend, as services; pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a stipend. IL. 7.; pl. -ries (-riz). 
One who receives a stipend; a salaried clergyman, official, 
or the like: as, “the maintaining of a corps of stipendiaries 
in the courts of neighboring princes” (Prescott’s ‘Con- 
quest of Mexico,” iv. 4). 

sti-pes (sti/péz), n.; pl. stipites (stip/i-téz). [L. stipes 
(stipit-), stock, trunk, post; perhaps akin to E. stiff.] 
In wee a stipe; in zodl., a stem-like part, as a footstalk; a 
stalk. 

stip-i-tate (stip’i-tat), a. [NL. stipitatus, < L. stipes: see 
stipes.| Having, or supported by, a stipes or stipe: as, a 
stipitate ovary. 

stip-i-ti-form (stip/i-ti-form), a. [NL. stipitiformis, < L. 
stipes (see stipes) + forma, form.] Having the form of a 
stipes or stipe. 

stip-ple (stip/l), v. t.; -pled, -pling. [D. stippelen, freq. of 
stippen, to dot, speckle, < stip, a point, dot.] To paint, 
engrave, or otherwise produce (a picture, etc.) by means of 
dots or small spots; produce gradation of color or shade in 
by means of dots; treat (a surface, etc.) or apply (paint, etc.) 
by this method.—stip’ple, n. The method of painting, 
engraving, etc., by stippling; also, stippled work; a painting, 
engraving, or the like executed by means of dots or small 
spots.—stip/pler, n.—stip’/pling, n. The act, method, or 
work of one who stipples. 

stip-u-la-ceous (stip-a-la’shius), a. 
stipular. 

stip-u-lar (stip/@-lir), a. Of or pertaining to stipules; 
stipule-like; having stipules. 

Having stipules. 

stip-u-late? (stip’a-lat), v.; -lated, -lating. (LL. stipwlatus, 
pp. of stipulari, stipulate.] I. intr. Inancient Roman use, 
to demand (or sometimes to make) a formal promise by way 
of giving legal validity to a contract; hence, in modern use, 
to make an express demand or arrangement (for), as a con- 
dition of agreement (as, to stipulate for an indemnity, or for 
full pardon; “I had stipulated for being allowed to take 
abundance of rugs and wrappings,” S. Butler’s ‘“Erewhon,” 
XXviii.). II. tr. To require as an essential condition in 
making an agreement (often with a clause or an infinitive 
as object: as, he stipulated that the charge should not be 
pressed; he stipulated to be released at once); arrange 
expressly or specify in terms of agreement (as, it is stipulated 
that each shall pay half the costs; to receive a stipulated 
price); sometimes, to promise, in making an agreement 
(chiefly with a clause or an infinitive as object: as, the 
Athenians stipulated to withdraw their troops).—stip-u- 
la/tion (-la/shon), n. [L. stipulatio(n-).] The act of 
stipulating; also, something stipulated; a condition in an 
agreement or contract (as, “The stipulations of the treaty of 
Dover were accurately known to very few’: Macaulay’s 
“Hist. of Eng.,” ii.).—stip/u-la-tor, n.—stip/u-la-to-ry 
(-la-td-ri), a. Pertaining to or characterized by stipula- 
tion. 


Stipe (s), in a, longitudinal section of flower, showing 
the calyx, two of the petals, two of the stamens, and the 
stipitate ovary; 6, frond of fern; c, mushroom, 


Of the nature of stipules; 


F. menu; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4, F. bonbon; 
See also lists at beginning of book. 


stipule 1848 stitch 


stip-ule (stip/il), n. [L. stipula, stalk, stem, dim. of stipes: 
see stipes.] In bot., one of a pair of lateral appendages, often 
leaf-like, at the base of 
the petiole of a leaf in 
many plants.—stip/- 
uled,a. Having stip- e 
ules. : 
stir (stér), v.; stirred, 
stirring. (AS. styrian, 
move, stir, akin to Icel. 
styrr, a stir, disturb- 
ance, D. storen, G. 
stéren, disturb, and E. 
storm.| I. tr. To set ‘ 
moving, or start or ¢ 
move from place or 
position (something at 
rest, fixed, or heavy 
and inert: as, “a great 
block of hard wood... 
one as big as I had 


strength to stir,” Stipules (St), of 1, locust (Robinia pseudaca- 
Defoe’s ‘“‘Robinson <a); 2, dogrose (Rosa canina); 3, field-pea 


ans (Pisum arvense); 4, a vetchling (Lathyrus 
Crusoe, 1. 9); MOVE aphaca); 5, a smilax (Smilax bona-nox). 
(the hand, finger, foot, 

etc.), esp. in some slight way (as, he would not stir a finger 
to help them; ‘‘He started and trembled if his pitiless 
executioner stirred a foot,’ G. Meredith’s “Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,”’ xx.); set in tremulous, fluttering, or 
irregular motion, shake, or agitate (as, leaves stirred by 
the wind; water stirred by a passing boat); move or 
agitate (a liquid, or any matter in separate particles or 
pieces) so as to change the relative position of component 
parts, as by passing an implement continuously or repeatedly 
through (as, to stir one’s coffee with a spoon; to stir the fire 
with a poker; to stir the earth about a plant); mix (together, 
in, aS by this process; poke or jog, as with a thrust of 
something; move briskly, or bestir (as, to stir one’s self; to 
stir one’s stumps, see stump!, n.); fig., to rouse from inac- 
tivity, quiet, contentment, indifference, etc. (often with wp); 
disturb (now proyv.); move, incite, instigate, or prompt (to 
something, or to do something: often with wp: as, to stir, 
or stir up, a people to rebellion; “It was him as stirred up 
th’ young woman to preach last night,” George Eliot’s 
“Adam Bede,” v.); move emotionally, or affect strongly in 
feeling (as, to stir the heart or soul; ‘‘I have seldom been so 
deeply stirred by any piece of writing,’’ Mark Twain’s “Life 
on the Mississippi,” lii.); excite (feelings, thoughts, etc.: 
as, to stir pity or rage; “It [a scene]. . . stirred strange 
thoughts within me,” Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” xvii.); 
set going, provoke, or cause (commotion, trouble, strife, 
etc.: now with up: as, “Men blame you that you have 
stirred a quarrel up,” W. B. Yeats’s “Deirdre’”’); also, to 
bring up (a matter, subject, question, etc.) for notice or dis- 
cussion (now rare). EI. intr. To make a movement, or 
move, esp. slightly or lightly (as, to stir in one’s sleep; not a 
leaf stirred); move from one’s place or position, or budge 


(as, “There he was .. . he had not stirred an inch”: H. 
Melville’s “Moby-Dick,” xvii.); go (from, out, etc.: as, 
“She was lame . . . and therefore seldom stirred out of her 


room,” B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” iii.); move about, 
esp. on rising from bed (as, “He was stirring with the dawn, 
breakfasting . . . before sunrise”: Whyte-Melville’s “Kater- 
felto,” xv.); move briskly, or bestir one’s self; begin to act, 
as in a matter; break out in public disorder or revolt (ar- 
chaic); also, to be in circulation, current, or on foot (chiefly 
in stirring, ppr.: as, is there any news stirring? “I will keep 
where there is wit stirring,’ Shakspere’s “Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” ii. 1. 130); fig., to become active as from some rousing 
or quickening impulse (as, “The whole country side was 
stirring with a new life”: Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” 
xxix.); be emotionally moved or strongly affected (as, “His 
heart stirred with shame and anger’: Hawthorne’s “Twice- 
Told Tales,” The Gentle Boy); be roused or excited within 
one, as feelings, thoughts, etc. (as, “Odd sensations stirred 
in him”: Galsworthy’s “Dark Flower,” i. 4):—stir, n. 
The act or an act of stirring or moving, or the sound made 
(as, “He stood up at the stir of the door,” G. Meredith’s 


“Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” iv.; “a sudden stir of leaves, 
the crack of a dry branch,” J. Conrad’s “Victory, iv. 8); 
movement; brisk or busy movement, or bustle (as, “Al- 


though the day was Saturday there was no stir on Chelsea — 


Pier”: Arnold Bennett’s “Roll-Call,” vii.); a state or occa- 
sion of general excitement; a commotion; a sensation (as, 
“Roosevelt . . . had a great facility, when he chose, for 
doing things in a way that made a stir”: Charnwood’s 
“Theodore Roosevelt,” iii.); a public disturbance, tumult, or 
revolt (archaic); fig., rousing or awakening activity of the 
mind; a mental impulse, sensation, or feeling (as, He 
could never recall the boy’s obstinate rosy face without a 
stir of irritation”: Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the Front,” xi.); 
also® an act of stirring something, as with an implement; a 
jog or thrust; also, a prison (thieves’ slang). ; 

stir-a-bout (stér’a-bout”), n. A kind of porridge. [Prov. 
Eng., Ir., and Sc. ] A i - 
stirk (stérk), n. [AS. stirc, stiorc, styrc, styric: cf. AS. stéor, 
E. steer!.] A young animal of the ox or cow kind, usually 
between one and two years old; fig., a stupid, ignorant 
person. [Now prov. Eng. and Sc.] ; 

stir-less (stér/les), a. Without stir or movement; not stir- 
ring; motionless: as, a stirless night; stirless air; “The 
mournful Princess . . . stirless stood’’ (Wiffen’s tr. Tasso’s 
“Terusalem Delivered,” iv. 70). ; 

stirp (stérp), n. [L. stirps: see stirps.] A stock or family; 
also, lineage (as, “Some maid Of royal stirp”: Lowell’s 
“Under the Willows,” 141). [Now chiefly literary.] _ 

stir-pi-cul-ture (ster’pi-kul-tir), n. [L. stirps (stirp-), 
stock, race, + cultura, culture.] The production of special 
stocks or strains by careful breeding. —stir-pi-cul/tur-al, a. 
—stir-pi-cul’/tur-ist, 7. 

stirps (stérps), 7.; pl. stirpes (stér/péz). [L., stock, stem, 
root, race, family: cf. extirpate.] A stock; a family, or a 
branch of a family; a line of descent; in law, the person from 
whom a family is descended; in bot., a race or permanent 
variety. 

stir-rer (stér/ér), n. One who or that which stirs; an imple- 
ment or device for stirring something. 

stir-ring (stér/ing), p. a. That stirs; moving; active, 
bustling, or lively (as, a stirring life); rousing, exciting, or 
thrilling (as, a stirring speech; stirring events).—stir’- 
ring-ly, adv. 

stir-rup (stir‘up or stur/up), n. [AS. sfirap, stigrap, < 
stigan, ascend (see stile), + rap, E. rope.] A loop, ring, or 
other contrivance of metal, 
wood, leather, etc., suspended 
from the saddle of a horse to 
support the rider’s foot; hence, 
any of various similar sup- 
ports, or any of various clamps, 
etc., used for special purposes; 
naut., a short rope with an 
eye at the end, hung from a 
yard to support a foot-rope, the 
foot-rope being rove through 
the eye.—stir/rup=bone, n. 
In anat., the stapes: so called 
from its shape.—stir/rup=cup, 
n. A cup of wine or other 
liquor presented to a rider 
already mounted for departure; 
a cup or drink at parting. 

stitch (stich), n. [AS. stice = 
OHG. stih (G. stich), a prick, 2. . 
stab, stitch, = Goth. sttks, a4ciner doamoder eerie owes 
point of time; from the root of Mexican stirrups. ey 
E. stick?.]| A sudden, sharp pain, esp. in the intercostal 
muscles (as, “I’ve a stitch in my side like a red-hot iron”: 
Stevenson’s “Kidnapped,” xxiv.); also, one complete move- 
ment of a threaded needle through a fabric or material in 
hand-sewing (as in garment-making, embroidery, etc., or in 
surgical closing of wounds), such as to leave behind it a single, 
distinctly disposed portion of thread; a corresponding move- 
ment of a sewing-machine; a portion of thread disposed in 
place by one movement in sewing (as, to rip out stitches; 
coarse or uneven stitches); a particular mode of disposing 
the thread in sewing, or the style of work produced (as, 
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basket-stitch, chain-stitch, cross-stitch, lock-stitch, or satin- 
stitch); also, one complete movement of the needle or other 
implement used in knitting, crocheting, netting, tatting, etc., 
or the portion of work produced; a particular mode of making 
such work, or the style of work made; also, a thread or bit 
of any fabric or of clothing, etc. (as, “She [a brig] expanded 
every stitch of canvas,” Marryat’s “Peter Simple,” lv.; 
every stitch of clothes; he hadn’t a dry stitch on him); also, 
a distance, as in walking (prov. Eng.).—stitch, v. I. tr. 
To work upon, join, or fasten with stitches; sew; ornament 
with stitches (now often by machine-sewing). IL. intr. To 
make stitches; sew (by hand or machine).—stitch/er, n.— 
stitch’/er-y, n. The process or the product of stitching or 
sewing; needlework: as, ‘Come, lay aside your stitchery”’ 
(Shakspere’s “Coriolanus,” i. 3. 75); “yards of fine stitch- 
ery” (Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” iii. 2).—stitch’- 
ing, n. The act or the work of one who stitches; stitches col- 
lectively. 

stitch-wort (stich’weért), n. Any of certain herbs of the 
genus Alsine, as A. holostea, an old-world white-flowered 
species: said to be so called from its use as a cure for stitch 
in the side. 

stith-y (stirH’i), n.; pl. -ies (-iz). [ME. stithi, also stith, 
from Scand.: cf. Icel. stedhi, Sw. stad, anvil, akin to E. stead. ] 
An anvil (as, “Sparks flew . . . as from the smith’s stithy’’: 
Scott’s “Castle Dangerous,” v.); also, a forge or smithy. — 
stith’y, v. t.; stithied, stithying. To forge: as, “by the forge 
that stithied Mars his helm” (Shakspere’s ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,” iv. 5. 255). [Obs. or archaic. | 

stive (stiv), v.; stived, stiving. (Orig. a var. of steeve? (F. 
estiver), appar. with sense later affected by stifle!.] I. tr. 
To pack or stow (cargo, goods, etc.); also, to stuff or cram 
full (Sc. and north. Eng.); crowd with things or persons 
(often with wp: now prov.); also, to shut up in a close or 
stifling place (often with wp: now prov. or colloq.). II. 
amir. To remain shut up ina close or stifling place. [Col- 
loq. or prov. ] 

sti-ver (sti/ver), n. [D. stwiver.] A Dutch coin of small 
value, in present use a nickel coin worth about 2 U. S. cents; 
hence, any coin of small value (as, “‘paying the price of so 
many quarts of ale and not getting a stwer back for it’: 
W. De Morgan’s “Joseph Vance,” iii.); a small sum of 
money; asmall quantity of anything. 

sto-a (std/a),. [Gr.orod: cf. stoic.] InGr. arch.,a portico, 
usually a detached portico of considerable length used as a 
promenade or meeting-place; [cap.] with the, the Porch in 
ancient Athens (see porch). 

stoat (stot), n. [ME. stote; origin obscure.] The ermine, 
Putorius ermi- 
neus, esp. when in 
brown summer 
pelage; also, any 
of various allied 
species. 

stoc-ca-do (sto- 
ka/dd), n.; pl. 
-dos or -d008 x, 
(-déz). [It. stoc-“% 
cato, < stocco, ra- Y 
pier; from Teut., 
and akin to E. ; f , 5 

stock. In fencing, Stoat or Ermine OS ad NU eetae in summer 
a thrust with a 

sword or the like. [Obs. or archaic.] 

stock (stok), n. [AS. stocc = OFries. and D. stok = OHG. 
stoc (G. stock) = Icel. stokkr, stock: cf. stoccado.] The 
trunk or the stump of a tree left standing; a log or block of 
wood (now chiefly prov.); hence, something lifeless or sense- 
less, or a dull or stupid person (as, “Such a stock of a child, 
such a statue! Why, he has no kind of feeling either of body 
or mind”: H. Brooke’s “Fool of Quality,” iii.); also, the 
trunk or main stem of a tree or other plant, as distinguished 
from roots and branches (also fig.: as, “Thence doth doubt 
Spring, like a shoot, around the stock of truth,” Cary’s tr. 
Dante’s “Paradise,” iv. 126); sometimes, a rhizome or root- 
stock; a stem in which a graft is inserted, and which is its 
support; a stem, tree, or plant that furnishes slips or cuttings; 
also, the person from whom a given line of descent is derived; 


the original progenitor of a family, tribe, or race; the person 
with whose ownership a given succession of inheritance is 
considered as commencing (‘stock of descent’); hence, lineal 
descent, or lineage; a line of descent; a family, or body of 
descendants of a common ancestor; a tribe, race, or ethnic 
group; also, the original type from which a race or other 
group of animals or plants has been derived; a race or other 
related group of animals or plants; also, a related group of 
languages; also, a post, stake, or upright (now chiefly prov.: 
as, a whipping-stock, a whipping-post); pl., an old instrument 
of punishment con- 
sisting of a framework 
(usually between two 
posts) with holes for 
confining the ankles and 
sometimes also the 
wrists of an offender 
placed in a sitting po- 
sition and exposed to 
public derision (cf. 
pilory); sing., a butt, 
or object of more or 
less unfavorable action 
or notice (usually in 
compounds: see laugh- 
ing-stock and gazing- 
stock); also, the part 
of a tally formerly given to a person making a payment to 
the English Exchequer; also, the main upright part of any- 
thing, as the vertical beam of a cross; a supporting structure 
of various kinds; a gun-carriage, or a certain portion of one; 
the support of the block on which an anvil is fitted, or of the 
anvil itself; the frame of a spinning-wheel; pl., the timbers 
or frame on which a ship or boat rests while in course of con- 
struction (hence, fig., ‘on the stocks,’ in course of construc- 
tion or preparation); a frame in which a horse or other 
animal is secured for shoeing or for a veterinary operation; 
sing., a part of an object or instrument in which other parts 
are inserted or to which they are attached, as a body or 
handle supporting working parts (cf. head-stock and tail- 
stock); the wooden piece to which the barrel and lock of a 
rifle or like firearm are attached; the support upon which 
the bow of a crossbow is mounted; the part (beam) of a plow 
to which the irons, handles, etc., are attached; the hub of a 
wheel; the block of wood from which a bell is hung; the 
block of wood or piece of metal which constitutes the body 
of a carpenter’s plane; the shorter and thicker piece of a 
T-square; the handle (brace) by which a boring-bit is held 
and rotated (‘bit-stock’); an adjustable handle for holding 
and turning the dies used in cutting screw-threads; the 
handle of a whip, etc.; the heavy cross-bar of an anchor; 
also, a sum of money, or fund, set aside for a particular pur- 
poset; the total property belonging to a person, etc., or held 
for public purposes by a municipality, nation, etc.t; money 
or property serving as capital, as that of a trader or a trading 
company; the subscribed capital of a company or corpora- 
tion, divided into transferable shares of uniform amount; 
the shares of a particular company or corporation, esp. as a 
form of investment or as subject to fluctuations in market 
value; sing. and pl., shares representing the capital of com- 
panies and corporations, as a form of property or investment 
or an article of purchase and sale (as, bank stock; railroad 
stock;. stocks and bonds); sing., a fund (or the securities 
representing it) constituting a debt due by a nation, a mu- 
nicipality, etc., to individuals who receive a fixed rate of 
interest, esp. a portion of the British national debt the 
principal of which is not repayable except at the pleasure of 
the government (chiefly in British use); also, the implements, 
etc. (‘dead stock’), or the animals (‘live stock’), used or kept 
on a farm, or employed in operating an establishment, etc. 
(cf. rolling-stock); esp., live stock; the horses, cattle, sheep, 
and other useful animals kept or raised on a farm or ranch; 
also, a quantity of something accumulated, as for future 
use, or a store which may be drawn upon as occasion demands 
(as, a stock of provisions; a stock of fuel; “a great stock 
of scientific knowledge,” J. H. Robinson’s “Mind in the 
Making,” i. 1); an aggregate of goods kept on hand by a 
merchant or a commercial house for the supply of cus- 
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tomers; that portion of a pack of cards which in certain 
games is not dealt out to the players, but left on the table, 
to be drawn from as occasion requires; the raw material 
from which anything is made (as, paper-stock, rags, fiber, 
wood-pulp, etc.); the liquor or broth prepared by boiling 
meat, with or without vegetables, etc., and used as a founda- 
tion for soups, sauces, etc.; also, a stocking (as, ‘“‘a linen stock 
on one leg and a kersey boot-hose on the other,” Shakspere’s 
“Taming of the Shrew,” iii. 2. 67: now prov. Eng.); also, a 
collar or a neck-cloth fitting 
like a band about the neck 
(as, “Around his throat he 
had negligently fastened a 
stock of black silk”: Cooper’s 
“Prairie,” x.); also, a hollow 
receptacle used for various 
purposes, as a box for almsf, a 
basin for holy waterf, or a 
box or trough in which cloth 7% 
is beaten in fulling or one in 
which hides are beaten in tan- 
ning; in bot., the stock-gilly- 
flower, or any of various 
other brassicaceous plants; 
in zodl., a compound animal 
organism; in theatrical use, the 


Military Stock, 18th century. 
repertoire of pieces produced by a stock ay (see phrase 
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under stock, a.) (as, a theater devoted to stock; an actor play- 
ing in stock).—in stock, in store or on hand, as for use or 
sale; esp., actually present in the stock of goods of a dealer. — 
out of stock, lacking, esp. temporarily, from a stock, esp. 
the stock of goods of a dealer.—stock in trade, the goods 
kept on hand for sale by a trader or a trading company; 
also, the tools, etc., of a workman; hence, one’s resources 
for any work, undertaking, or purpose; one’s mental equip- 
ment.—to take stock, in com., to make an inventory of stock 
or goods on hand; hence, fig., to make an appraisal or esti- 
mate of resources, prospects, etc.; make an examination or 
inspection (of), as for the purpose of forming an opinion 
(as, “Mrs. Skinner . . . was taking pretty accurate stock 
of Christina”: S. Butler’s ‘Way of All Flesh,” xxviii.).— 
to take stock in, to take a share or shares of stock in (a 
company, etc.); hence, to take an interest in, attach im- 
portance to, or put confidence in (colloq.: as, do you take 
any stock in spiritualism? to take no stock in a person’s 
statements).—stock, a. Of or pertaining to stock (as the 
capital stock of a company, a government stock or debt, the 
stock of a farm or ranch, or the stock of goods of a trader); 
also, kept regularly in stock or on hand, as for use or sale 
(as, stock articles; stock sizes); staple; standard; of the 
common or ordinary type; in common use (as, the stock 
argument for prohibition); commonplace (as, a stock remark); 
in theatrical use, forming part of a repertoire, as a play or 
piece; appearing together in a repertoire, as a company 
(see phrase stock company, below); pertaining to stock plays 
or pieces, or to a stock company.—stock company, a 
company or corporation whose capital is divided into shares; 
in theatrical use, a company employed more or less perma- 
nently under the same management and appearing together 
in a repertoire, usually at a single theater or largely at a home 
theater.—stock, ». I. tr. To root up (stumps, weeds, etc.: 
often with wp, and now chiefly prov. Eng.); also, to put in 
the stocks as a punishment; also, to fasten to or provide 
with a stock, as a rifle, crossbow, plow, bell, anchor, etc.; 
also, to furnish with stock, as a farm with horses, cattle, etc., 
and sometimes with implements, etc. (as, “He had bought 
and stocked two cattle ranches”: Charnwood’s “Theodore 
Roosevelt,” ii.); furnish with a stock or store of something 
(as, to stock one’s cellar with wine); furnish (a shop) with a 
stock of goods; in general, to furnish or supply with some- 
thing (as, “He had a library pretty well stocked with the 
elderly English authors”: Howells’s “Chance Acquaintance,” 
ii.) ;sow (land) with seed of grass, etc.; also, to lay up in store, 
as for future use (as, ‘“The wine was stocked in the deep vaults 
of Bracquemont”: Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” xviii.); 
lay in a stock of. IE. intr. To send out shoots, as a plant, 
esp. to tiller (Sc. and prov. Eng.); also, to lay in a stock or 
supply of something (often with wp). 
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stock-i-ly (stok/i-li), adv. 


stockman 


stock-ade (sto-kad’), n. [= F. estacade, < Sp. estacada, < 
estaca, a stake; from Teut., and akin to E. stake’.] A 
defensive barrier consisting of strong posts or timbers fixed 
upright in the ground; a barricade, esp. of timber, with loop- 
holes to fire from, employed in fortification; also, an inclosure 
or pen made with posts and stakes. —stock-ade’, v. t.; -aded, 
-ading. To protect, fortify, or encompass with a stockade. 

stock=bro-ker (stok/bro’ker), n. A broker who, for a com- 
mission, buys and sells stocks or shares (and commonly 
other securities) for clients.—stock/=bro’king, 7. 

stock=dove (stok/duv), n. [Appar. so called from its breed- 
ing in hollow stocks of tees A wild pigeon of Europe, 
Columba enas. 

stock-er (stok/ér), n. One who or that which stocks; esp., a 
maker or fitter of stocks of rifles, etc.; also, an animal, as a 
young steer, to be kept until matured or fattened before 
killing. 


stock=ex-change (stok/eks-chanj”), n. A building or place 


where stocks or shares, etc., are bought and sold; also, an 
association’ of brokers and dealers in stocks, bonds, etc., 
who meet together and transact business according to fixed 
rules. Cf. stock-broker and stock-jobber. + 


stock=farm (stok/farm), n. A farm devoted to the breeding 


of live stock.—stock’=farm/er, n.—stock/=farm/ing, n. 


stock-fish (stok/fish), n. [Cf. D. and MLG. stokvisch, G. 


stockfisch, Sw. stockfisk, Dan. stokfisk, stockfish.] Any of 
various fishes, as cod or haddock, cured by splitting and 
drying in the air without salt. 

stock=gil-ly-flow-er (stok/jil/i-flou’ér), n. Any of various 
plants of the brassicaceous genus Matthiola, esp. M. incana: 
so called because of the woody stem. 


stock-hold-er (stok/hdl’dér), n. A holder or proprietor of 


stocks or shares; a proprietor of stock in the public funds, 
as in Great Britain; also, an owner of live stock (Australia). 
—stock’/hold’ing, n. and a. 

In a stocky manner.—stock/i- 
ness, 7. 


stock-i-net (stok-i-net’), n. [Prob. for earlier stocking-net.] 
An elastic machine-knitted fabric used for making under-— 


garments, etc. 


stock-ing (stok/ing), n. A close-fitting garment, usually 


knitted (by hand or machine) and of wool, cotton, or silk, 
for the foot and leg, esp. one reaching to or above the knee 
(as distinguished from a sock: see sock!); something resem- 
bling such a garment, as an elastic surgical covering or 
wrapping for the leg, or a noticeably different coloring (esp. 
white) of the lower part of a horse’s leg; also, a repository 
or a hoard or store of money (colloq.: from the use of a stock- 
ing, in first sense, to hold savings).—stock/inged, a. Clad 
in or furnished with a stocking or stockings (as, “a hulking, 
obese Babu whose stockinged legs shook with fat”: Kipling’s 
“Kim,” ix.); also, of the feet, having stockings as the only 
covering, without shoes (as, “She seized the candle, and in 
stockinged feet . . . descended the stairs”: Arnold Bennett’s 
“Riceyman Steps,” iv. 7).—stock/ing=feet’, n. pl. Stock- 
ings as the only foot-covering (without shoes): used in the 
phrase ‘in one’s stocking-feet’: as, “he . . . being at least 
six feet three inches in his stocking-feet” (Weir Mitchell’s 
“Hugh Wynne,” ii.).—stock’ing-less, a. Without stock- 
ings. 

stock-ish (stok/ish), a. Like a stock or block of wood; dull; 
stupid: as, “I could never deny, in looking back upon what 
followed, that I was eminently stockish” (Stevenson’s “David 
Balfour,” v.).—stock’ish-ly, adv.—stock/ish-ness, n. 

stock=job-ber (stok’job”ér), n. A stock-exchange operator 
who acts as an intermediary between brokers but does not 
do business with the public (Eng.: also called simply jobber); 
also, a stock-broker (chiefly U. S.: often in COnLem Dt or with 
an implication of unscrupulousness).—stock/=job ber-y, 7. 
The business or practice of a stock-jobber.—stock’=job/- 
bing, n. and a. 

stock-less (stok/les), a. Having no stock. 

stock=list (stok/list),. A list published daily or periodically 
In connection with a stock-exchange, enumerating stocks 
dealt in, current prices, actual transactions, etc. 

stock-man (stok’/man), n.; pl. -men. A man who raises live 
stock; a stock-farmer; also, a man employed on a stock- 
farm; also, a man in charge of a stock of materials or goods. 
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stock=mar-ket (stok’/mir’ket), n. A market where stocks 
or shares, etc., are bought and sold; a stock-exchange; also, 
the purchase and sale of stocks or shares (as, the stock- 
market was dull to-day); sometimes, a cattle-market. 

stock=pot (stok’pot), n. A pot in which stock for soup, etc., 
is made and kept. 

stock=rid-er (stok/ri’deér), n. A mounted herdsman, esp. 
on an unfenced station. [Australia.]—stock’=rid/ing, n. 

stock=room (stok/rém), n. A room in which is kept a 
reserved stock of materials or goods for use or sale; also, a 
room, as in a hotel, where travelers for commercial houses 
show their samples and take orders. 

stock=still (stok’stil’), a. Still as a stock, or block of wood; 
motionless: as, “He stood stock-still, as if struck motionless 
by a discovery” (J. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” xvii.). 

stock-y (stok’i), a.; compar. stockier, superl. stockiest. Of 
solid and sturdy form or build; having a strong, stout stem, 
as a plant; thick-set (and often short), as a person (as, “a 
short, stocky young man”: H. G. Wells’s “Italy, France, and 
a at War,” i.); also, intractable or stubborn (prov. 

ng.). 

stock=yard (stok’yird), m. A yard for live stock; esp., an 
inclosure with pens, sheds, etc., connected with a slaughter- 
house, railroad, market, or the like, for the temporary keeping 
of cattle, sheep, swine, or horses. 

stodge (stoj), v. t.; stodged, stodging. [Origin obscure.] To 
fill to distention; cram or stuff, esp. with food; fig., to satiate 
or weary with something heavy, dull, or stodgy (as, “He grabs 
the Leader and leaves me to stodge myself with his Times’’: 
G. B. Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” ii.). [Prov. or colloq., 
Eng.|—stodge, n. Any thick, semisolid matter, as mud or 
food; any heavy, substantial food. [Prov. or colloq., Eng.] 
—stodg’y, a.; compar. stodgier, superl. stodgiest. Of a 
thick, semisolid consistence; heavy, as food; fig., heavy, 
dull, or uninteresting; stupidly or tediously commonplace; 
also, heavy or bulky in appearance or figure. [Prov. or 
colloq.|—stodg’/i-ly, adv.—stodg/i-ness, n. 

stcoe-chi-om-e-try (sté-ki-om/e-tri), etc. See stoichiometry, 
etc. 

stoep (stép), m. [D.: see sfoop?.} A raised outer platform 
at the front, and sometimes the sides, of a house. [South 
Africa. | 

sto-gy (st0/gi). [Earlier stoga, < Conestoga, town in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania: cf. Conestoga wagon.| I. a. Desig- 
nating a kind of boot or shoe, also a kind of cigar: see the 
noun following. II. n.; pl. -gies (-giz). A rough, heavy 
boot or shoe; also, a long, slender, roughly made, inexpensive 
cigar (as, ‘He was lighting that terrible article, a Wheeling 
‘stogie’ ”’: Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” i.). 

sto-ic (std/ik). [L. sfoicus, < Gr. orwids, <_orod, portico, 
porch: here with reference to the Porch, at Athens, in which 
Zeno taught.] I. a. [cap.] Pertaining to or named from 
the Stoa, or Porch, in ancient Athens, as the school of philos- 
ophy founded by Zeno of Citium (about 336 — about 264 
B.C.), who taught that men should be free from passion, un- 
moved by joy or grief, and submit without complaint to 
unavoidable necessity; of or pertaining to this school, which 
has become proverbially known for the sternness and aus- 
terity of its ethical doctrines; [J. c.] stoical. IL. n. [cap.] 
A member or adherent ofthe Stoic school of philosophy; 
hence [J. c.], one who maintains or affects the mental attitude 
required by the Stoics, of repression of emotion, indifference 
to pleasure or pain, and calm fortitude under all experiences 
(as, “The sternest-seeming stoic is human after all”: C. 
Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” xxxii.).—sto/i-cal, a. [cap.] Of or 
pertaining to the Stoics; [J. c.] resembling, suggesting, or 
befitting the Stoics, as in repression of emotion, or indiffer- 
ence to pleasure or pain (as, a stoical sufferer; “a stoical 
contempt of riches and power,” Steele, in “Tatler,” 170); 
impassive; characterized by calm or austere fortitude.— 
sto/i-cal-ly, adv.—sto/i-cal-ness, 7. 

stoi-chi-om-e-try (stoi-ki-om/e-tri), n. [Also stoicheiometry, 
and more properly stechiometry, < G. stéchiometrie, < Gr. 
arouxeior, element, + -uerpla, <uérpov, measure.] The science 
of calculating the quantities of chemical elements or com- 
pounds involved in chemical reactions. —stoi’chi-o-met/ric, 
stoi/chi-o-met/ri-cal (-d-met/rik, -ri-kal), a.—stoi’chi-o- 
met’ri-cal-ly, adv. 


sto-i-cism (std/i-sizm), n.[cap.] The philosophy of the Stoics; 
[J.c.] conduct conforming to the precepts of the Stoics; re- 
pression of emotion; indifference to pleasure or pain; patient 
endurance; calm fortitude. 
stoke (stdk), v.; stoked, stoking. [D. stoken, make or tend a 
fire, = MLG. stoken, poke and feed a fire.] I. tr. To poke, 
stir up, and feed (a fire); tend the fire of (a furnace, esp. one 
used with a boiler to generate steam for an engine); supply 
with fuel. Also fig. IL. intr. To tend a fire or furnace; 
act as a stoker.—stoke/=hold, n. Naut., the space or com- 
partment containing the furnaces, boilers, etc., of a steam- 
ship.—stoke/=hole, n. A hole or aperture through which a 
furnace is stoked; also, a compartment where furnace-fires 
are worked, as in a steamship.—stok-er (std/kér), n. [D. 
stoker.| One who or that which stokes; one employed to 
tend a furnace used in generating steam, as on a locomotive 
or a steamship; a mechanical device for stoking. 
sto-la (std/ld), n.; pl. -le (-lé). [L.: see stole?.] In Rom. 
antiq., a long, ample robe worn by 
Roman matrons. 
stole! (stdl). Preterit of steal. 
stole? (stol), n. [AS. stole, < L. 
stola, < Gr. orodf, equipment, 
dress, garment, < oaré)dew, set, 
place, equip, array.] A long robe, x 
worn by men or women (archaic 
or poetic); also, an ecclesiastical 
vestment, a narrow strip of silk 
or other material worn over the 
shoulders (by deacons, over the 
left shoulder only) and hanging 
down in front to the knee or be- 
low; also, a kind of collar of fur, 
marabou, or the like, extending 
downward in front in long bands, 
worn by women. 
stole? (stdl), m. A var. of stool 
(orig. with reference to a close- 
stool) in old titles of officers of a 
royal or princely household: as, 
groom of the sfole. 
stoled (stold), a. Wearing a stole. oman Woman clad in the 
stol-en (std/In). Past participle of Stola (over which is draped the 
steal. pails): 
stol-id (stol/id), a. [L. stolidus, slow, dull, stolid.] Not 
easily moved or stirred mentally (as, “‘sfolid, dull, vacant 
plough-boys”’: S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” xiv.); lacking 
in sensibility; impassive as from dullness or stupidity; 
characterized by or indicating such impassiveness (as, ‘the 
stolid calm of the Indian,” Whittier’s “(Mogg Megone,” i.; 
“his joy overcoming the habitual stolid look,’’ W. H. Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” iv.).—sto-lid-i-ty (std-lid/i-ti), stol/id- 
ness, 7.—stol/id-ly, adv. 
sto-lon (std/lon), n.; pl. -lons (-lonz). [L. stolo(n-), shoot, 
sucker.] In bot.,a slender branch or shoot which takes root 
at the tip and even- 
tually develops into a 
new plant; in zodl., a 
root-like extension in 
a compound organ- 
ism, usually giving 
rise to new zodids 
by budding. —sto-lo- 
nif-er-ous  (std-19- 
niffe-rus), a. [See 
-ferous.| Producing 
or bearing stolons. 
sto-ma (std/md), n.; 
pl. stomata (sto/- 
ma-té or stom/a-). 
[NL., < Gr. oréya, 
mouth, opening.] In 
zodl., a mouth or in- 
gestive opening, esp. 
when in the form of a 
small or simple aperture; hence, a small opening of any 
kind; a pore; in bot., any of various small apertures; esp., one 
of the minute orifices or slits in the epidermis of leaves, etc. 


Sedge (Carex goodenovii), showing the Stolons. 


(variable) d as d or j, g as s or sh, t as t or ch, g as z or zh; 9, F. cloche; ii, F. menu; ch, Sc. loch; 1, F. bonbon; 
/, primary accent; ”, secondary accent; }, obsolete; <, from; +, and; =, equals. See also lists at beginning of book. 


stomach 


stom-ach ‘(stum/ak), n. [OF. F. estomac, < L. stomachus, 
< Gr. oréuaxos, throat, gullet, stomach, < oréya, mouth, 
opening.] In man and other 
vertebrates, a more or less sac- 
like enlargement of the alimen- 
tary canal, forming the princi- 
pal organ of digestion; such an 
organ, or an analogous portion 
of the alimentary canal, when 
divided into two or more sec- 
tions or parts, or any one of 
these sections (the compound 
stomach of a ruminant — see 
cut below —consisting of four 
sections, which, taken in order 
from the esophagus to the in- 
testines, are the rumen or first 
stomach, the reticulum or sec- 
ond stomach, the omasum or 
third stomach, and the aboma- 
sum or fourth or true stomach; 
the sections of a bird’s two-part 
stomach being the glandular or true stomach, which is next 
to the esophagus or crop, 
and the grinding or mus- 
cular stomach, or gizzard, 4 
which is next to the intes- (\ 
tines); any analogous diges- 
tive cavity or tract in in- 
vertebrates; also, the part 
of the body containing the 
stomach; the belly or abdo- 
men; also, appetite or relish 
for food (as, “I found 
Friday had still a hankering 
stomach after some of the 
flesh,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” i. 14; to have no stomach 
for one’s meals); fig., desire, inclination, or liking (as, “It went 
against my stomach to work,” H. Mackenzie’s “Man of 
Feeling,” xiv.; “The mercenaries . . . had little stomach 
for fight without wages,” Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
vi. 1); also, tempert or disposition}; spirit} or couraget (as, 
“Let him take stomach to repel Troy’s fiery threatenings”’: 
Chapman’s tr. Homer’s “Iliad,” ix.); pridet (as, “He was 
a man Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking Himself with 
princes”: Shakspere’s “Henry VIII.,” iv. 2. 34); obstinacyt; 
resentment} or anger}; malicef or spitet.—stom/ach, v. 
I. tr. To take into or retain in the stomach; fig., to put up 
with, endure, or tolerate (as, “‘people in the North, who could 
hardly stomach the doctrine that slavery was good”: Charn- 
wood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” v.); also, to turn the stomach 
of; nauseate; also, to offend or vexf; also, to be offended 
att or resentf; also, to encouraget. II.f intr. To take 
offense; feel resentment: as, ‘What one... doth not 
stomach at such contradiction?” (Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” i. 10. 7). 

stom-ach=ache (stum/ak-a4k), n. Pain in the stomach or 
abdomen; gastralgia; colic. 

stom-ach-al (stum/a-kal), a. Pertaining to the stomach; 
gastric; good for the stomach, as a remedy; of the nature 
of a stomach. 

stom-ached (stum/akt), a. Having a stomach (as specified): 
as, “There was my uncle ... short, thin-legged, large- 
stomached” (H. G. Wells’s ‘““Tono-Bungay,” iii. 2. § 10). 

stom-ach-er! (stum/a-kér), nm. One who stomachs. 

stom-ach-er? (stum/a-ker or -chér), n. A piece of dress for 
covering the stomach and chest, formerly worn by both men 
and women; esp., an ornamental piece worn by women 
under the open Gnd often laced) front.of a bodice. 

sto-mach-ic (st6-mak/ik). [L. stomachicus, < Gr. cropaxt- 
xés.]_I. a. Of or pertaining to the stomach; gastric; also, 
beneficial to the stomach; stimulating gastric digestion; 
sharpening the appetite. II.m. A stomachic agent or drug. 

stom-ach=tooth (stum/ak-téth), n.; pl. -teeth (-téth). A 
lower canine milk-tooth of infants: so called because there 
is often gastric disturbance at the time of its appearance. 

sto-ma-ta (st6/ma-ta or stom/a-), n. Plural of stoma. 

sto-ma-tal (sto’ma-tal or stom/a-), a. Of, pertaining to, or 


Human Stomach and Begin- 
ning of Intestine, laid open to 
show ruge. — a, esophagus or 
gullet; 6, cardiac (left) dilatation 
of stomach; c, lesser curvature of 
stomach, opposite which is the 
greater curvature; d, pylorus, at 
right extremity of stomach; €@, 
biliary or hepatic duct; f, gall- 
bladder; g, pancreatic duct; h, 7, 
duodenum, or beginning of small 
intestine. 


Ret 
Typical Ruminant Stomach (Sheep). 


— Ru, rumen; Ret, reticulum; Ps, 
omasum, psalterium, or manyplies; A, 
abomasum; @, esophagus; Du, duo- 
denum. (Ru unopened; other parts 
in section.) 
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stone . 
of the nature of a stoma or stomata; also, having stomata. 

sto-mat-ic (std-mat/ik), a. [Gr. ocropartxés, < oréua 
(crouar-), mouth.] Pertaining to the mouth; acting as a 
remedy for diseases of the mouth, as a drug; also, stomatal. 

sto-mas-ti-tis (std-ma-ti/tis or stom-a-), n. [NL., < Gr. 
oréua (ctouar-), mouth.} In pathol., inflammation of the 
interior of the mouth.—sto-ma-tit/ic (-tit/ik), a. 

stomato-. Form of Gr. oréua (crouar-), mouth, opening, 
used in combination.—sto-ma-tol-o-gy (st6-ma-tol’G-ji or 
stom-a-),n. [+ -logy.] The science dealing with the mouth 
and its diseases.—sto’ma-to-log’i-cal (-td-loj/i-kal), a.— 
sto/ma-to-plas’ty (-plas’ti), n. [+ -plasty.] Plastic sur- 
gery of the mouth.—sto/ma-to-plas’tic, a. 

sto-ma-to-pod (std/ma-td-pod or stom/a-). [NL. Stomato- 
poda, pl.. < Gr. orépa (ctouar-), mouth, + obs (7od-), 
foot.| I. . Any of the Stomatopoda, an order of crusta- 
ceans, including the squills, having some of the legs close to 
the mouth, and the gills borne on the abdominal segments. 
Il. a. Belonging or pertaining to the Stomatopoda. 

sto-mo-dz-um (std-md-dé/um or stom-d-), n.; pl. -dza 
(-dé’a). [NL., < Gr. oréua, mouth, + déaios, on the way, 
< 656s, way.] In embryol., the oral or anterior part of the 
alimentary canal or digestive tract, beginning as an invagina- 
tion of the ectoderm.—sto-mo-dz/al, a. 

-stomy. Noun termination from Gr. oréua, mouth, open- 
ing, esp. in names of surgical operations for making an arti- 
ficial opening, as in ileostomy. 

stone (ston), n. [AS. stan = D. steen = G. stein = Icel. 
steinn = Goth. stains, stone: cf. Gr. o7ia, artov, pebble. ] 
A piece of rock of small or moderate size; also, the hard 
substance of which rocks consist, as distinguished from wood, 
metal, etc.; a particular kind of rock; also, a piece of rock 
of definite size, shape, etc., used for a particular purpose; a 
gravestone or tombstone (as, “No stone was ever erected to 
the memory of Jean Myles”: Barrie’s “Sentimental 
Tommy,” xii.); a grindstone; a millstone; an imposing- 
stone; also, a gem, or stone distinguished for its beauty and 
rarity and prized for use in jewelry, etc. (‘precious stone’); 
also, something resembling a small stone or pebble; a hail- 
stone; a calculous concretion in the body, esp. in the kidney, 
bladder, or gall-bladder, or the disease arising from such a 
concretion; a testicle (now vulgar); the hard endocarp of a 
drupe; any hard, stone-like seed; also, a measure of weight 
having various values, now commonly equal to 14 pounds 
(chiefly British: pl. commonly, as after a numeral, stone: 
as, “Mr. Frederick weighs fourteen stone,” Thackeray’s 
“Newcomes,”’ xi.).—a stone’s throw, the distance to which 
a stone may be thrown by the hand, and hence a short 
distance: as, “a labourer in the village who lived a stone’s 
throw from the Rectory” (S. Butler’s “Way of All Flesh,” 
xxiii.). to leave no stone unturned, fig., to use all prac- 
ticable means to effect an object: as, “New crimes invented; 
left wnturn’d no stone, To make my guilt appear, and hide his 
own” (Dryden’s tr. Virgil’s ‘‘neid,” ii. 133).—stone, a. 
Made of or pertaining to stone; also, made of stoneware (as, a 
stone mug or bottle).—stone age, the age in the history of 
mankind (preceding the 
bronze and iron ages) 
marked by the use of 
stone implements. See 
ages in archeology, under 
age, n.—stone,v.t.; stoned, 
stoning. ‘To throw stones 
at; drive by pelting with 
stones (as, “They stoned 
her out of Thrums’”: 
Barrie’s “Sentimental 
Tommy,” vi.); esp., to 
put to death by pelting 
with stones (as, “Some say 
he shall be stoned; but 


J Implements of the Stone Age. — 1, saw- 
that death is too soft for edged flint knife; 2, crescent-shaped flint 


3 i knife; 3, stone ax; 4, flint knife; 
him, say I”: Shakspere’s harpoon-head of flint; 6; flint knife.” 


‘“Winter’s Tale,’ iv. 4. 

807); also, to turn into stonet; petrifyt; also, to provide 
or fit with stones, as by paving, lining, facing, etc.; also, 
to rub with or on a stone, as to sharpen, polish, smooth, © 
etc.; also, to free from stones, as fruit. 4 
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